From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Han  16  21:38:02  2002 

Date:  2 Han  2002  00:40:55  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.001 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Lakota  te'hi  wi/hardship  moon 
Choctaw  hashi  koi  nakfi  ushi/lion's  little  brother  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  and  Rez  Life  mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Everything  on  the  earth  has  a purpose,  every  disease  an  herb  to  cure 
it  and  every  person  a mission." 

"This  is  the  Indian  theory  of  existence." 

--  Mourning  Dove  (Christine  Quintasket)  1888-1936  Salish 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

! I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  f 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  | 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 
I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Recently,  my  half-side,  Danet,  and  I had  the  misfortune  of  having  a 
promise  broken  by  a non-indian  administrator.  The  "reason"  offered  was 
that  because  of  the  busy  holiday  season,  the  proper  memo  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  only  authority  that  could  permit  the  promised  service.  Now, 
of  course,  it  was  too  late.  He  was  sorry,  but  he  had  simply  overlooked 
making  appropriate  arrangements . And,  he  clearly  meant,  without  saying  it, 
that  we  couldn't  do  a darned  thing  about  it. 

I see  more-and-more  of  this  "shrug  - I just  forgot"  attitude  throughout 
the  dominant  society  toward  any  minority  group,  and  at  2%  of  the  total 
population  we  are  among  the  most  minor  of  minorities.  What  I see  is  a 
growing  intolerance  that  seeks  to  destroy  or  obstruct  all  that  is 
"different."  Often  this  intolerance  is  expressed  by  coercion  through  a 
bureaucratic  bully  pulpit  both  internally  and  internationaly . 

On  a personal  level,  even  when  Indians  sacrifice  to  marshall  their 
resources  to  help  meet  the  need  of  other  Indians,  we  are  met  with  non- 
Indian  administrations  that  fail  to  even  do  their  normal  duty,  such  that 
needs  are  not  met  and  commitments  are  broken. 

Ultimately  the  sacrifices  of  those  Indians  who  were  trying  to  meet  their 
brothers'  needs  are  wasted,  and  after  a few  such  frustrations,  they 
become  reluctant  to  even  try.  Those  who  were  promised  aid,  beyond  the 
tragedies  that  occur  when  they  must  do  without,  are  also  disappointed, 
again,  and  after  awhile,  they  lose  trust  in  their  brothers.  It  seems  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  those  who  would  mainstream  us  too  well  for  this  to  be 
coincidental . 


This  same  pattern  exists  with  the  BIA,  the  Department  of  Interior 


computer  shutdown,  and  the  indians  who  didn't  get  paid.  I'm  sure  it  gave 
Secretary  Norton  a degree  of  smug  satisfaction  to  know  Natives  throughout 
Indian  Country  were  denied  services.  This  act  of  spite,  because  her 
Department  of  Interior  is  in  danger  of  being  found  in  contempt  of  court 
and  totally  negligent  in  their  trust  responsibilities,  may  have  salved 
her  damaged  ego.  Readers  of  this  newsletter  know  it  also  resulted  in 
deaths  and  suffering.  It  is  times  like  this  I must  remind  myself  there 
is  eventually  balance  in  all  things  and  those  who  send  out  evil  will 
receive  evil  as  their  reward. 

This  is  a story  that  has  been  told  repeatedly  ever  since  the  U.S. 
government  began  assuming  that  Indians  "needed"  them  to  structure  their 
communities  and  lives. 


THIS  IS  THE  LAST  TIME  THIS  HELP  LISTING  WILL  BE  RUN.  THE  NEEDS  HAVE 
NOT  CEASED  - PLEASE  COPY  THIS  AND  HELP  AS  MUCH  AS  YOU  CAN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  HARSH  WINTER. 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

URGENT  CALL  FOR  HOLIDAY  HELP  FOR  SANTEE  SIOUX  TRIBE 
Dear  Tribal  Friend: 

The  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska  is  in  dire  need  of  our  help  for  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

As  you  probably  may  know,  the  Department  of  Justice  seized  the  Santee 
Sioux  tribe's  bank  accounts  and  sued  to  close  the  tribe's  gaming  operation 
because  the  tribe  has  been  unable  to  get  a tribal-state  compact. 

What  you  may  not  know  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  took  everything. 
Not  only  did  they  seize  tribal  bank  accounts  but  they  took  the  funds  from 
a tribal  grocery  store,  their  bake  sale  funds  for  their  elder  care  program 
and  a fund  used  to  pay  for  child  car  safety  seats!! 

It  is  a daily  struggle  just  to  ensure  the  basic  necessities  for  their 
children  and  elders  and  getting  through  Christmas  will  be  especially  hard. 

There  is  one  thing  you  cannot  do  - you  cannot  send  money  directly  to  the 
tribe  or  it  will  just  be  taken  away. 


You  can  send  a check  to  "Tribal  Relief  Fund"  and  mail  it  to: 

Mr.  Roger  Meyer,  Casino  Morongo  Accounting  Department 
49750  Seminole  Drive 
Cabazon,  CA  92230. 

All  monies  collected  will  be  used  to  purchase  food  and  necessities 
through  local  stores  or  to  be  shipped  to  the  tribe.  Here  is  the  request 
list  they  sent  us  that  we  are  using  as  our  guide: 

FOR  ELDERS  (79  Tribal  Elders)  : Turkeys,  hams,  food  baskets,  winter  coats, 
gloves 

FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (540  Children):  Apples,  oranges,  gloves,  winter  coats 
and  candy 

FOR  THEIR  TEENS  (121  Teens):  Gloves,  stocking  caps,  winter  coats 

It  gets  bitterly  cold  in  Nebraska  and  so  warm  coats,  blankets,  sweaters, 
gloves  will  be  especially  precious.  We  are  coordinating  a central  effort 
so  as  to  ensure  minimal  duplication.  If  you  have  any  questions,  you  can 
call  me  at  909-849-4697  or  Waltona  Manion  at  800-937-7692. 

All  tribes  who  send  contributions  will  be  listed  in  a summary  we  are 
sending  to  the  Santee  Sioux  and  we  will  provide  the  names  of  donating 
tribes  and  individuals  to  the  media  and  for  posting  on  Victor  Rocha's 
website  www.pechanga.net. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  generosity  to  a tribe  who  will  be  deeply 
grateful  for  your  assistance.  And  this  comes  with  our  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  holiday  season  you  will  have  made  better  for  Santee  Sioux  tribal 
families . 

With  sincere  appreciation, 

Damon  Sandoval,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  California 


Anthony  Miranda,  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians,  California 

Tracy  Burris,  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  Chairman,  Oklahoma  Indian  Gaming  Assn. 

lames  Starr,  Cherokee  Nation,  Oklahoma 

Wilson  Pipestem,  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  Oklahoma 


If  you  have  names  and  addresses  of  trustworthy  collectors  of  food,  money 
and  clothing  gifts  at  the  various  reservations  please  forward  them  soon. 
The  winter  winds  already  have  come  down  from  the  north. 

I send  thanks  to  my  friend.  Crazy  Bull,  for  passing  along  a 
contact  for  those  who  wish  to  donate  food,  clothing  or  fuel  money 
to  elders  in  need  on  the  Rez's.  Wopila  Russell. 

Evelynn  Charging 
P 0 Box  #170 

Lower  Brule,  SD  57548  if  no  answer  call  Grandmother  Charging  at 
Phone:  605-473-5377  the  Golden  Buffalo  Casino  605-473-5577 

From:  "Kay"  <kaonefeather@aol.com> 

For  those  of  you  who  wish  to  'Give  A Gift,'  here  is  the  address: 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  Ky.  40229 

Marty  Soaring  Eagle  said  he  would  distribute/deliver . 

1-502-966-8046 

Thank  you 
Kay 

From:  "Nimchira"  <nimchira@kscable. com> 

I am  collecting  items  for  the  Rosebud  Reservation  if  anyone  is  interested. 
Below  is  a small  list  of  items  needed  before  first  snow  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  list  is  what  they  need  now,  they  have  plenty  of 
clothing  so  far ....  however  there  is  a shortage  of  warm  jackets,  food  is 

also  an  important  need  right  now 

again,  I thank  you....  Nim 

Toiletries : 

Bath  Soap 

Shampoo  and  Conditioner 
Deodorants 

Tooth  brushes.  Paste 
Feminine  products 
Mens  Shaving  items 
Bath  Towels  and  wash  cloths 

Non-perishables  Food  items: 

Boxed  goods 
Canned  goods 
Bottled  Water 
Baby  foods 

Warm  Clothing: 

Childrens  Winter  Wear  in  good  repair 

Men  and  Womens  Winter  coats  or  jackets 

Gloves,  mittens,  scarves,  hats  [knit  or  crocheted] 

Other  items  of  warm  outer  wear. 

Baby  items,  diapers 

Blankets,  lots  of  blankets. 


For  more  information  you  can  call  Nimchira  Webb  at: 

1-620-278-3842 

Items  can  be  left  in  care  of: 

D.  Porter  Selman 
217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Kansas 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Lame  Deer  Reservation 

Greetings  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well.  I have  just  received  the  address  for  your 
list(Lame  Deer  Reservation).  I hope  it  is  not  too  late!=20 

There  are  a couple  of  thousand  children  there,  many  single  mothers  too. 
There  is  a shelter  for  children  up  to  15-16  years  old. 

Ann  gives  them  all  the  assistance  she  can. 

Beside  toys,  warm  clothes  like  jackets,  gloves,  hats,  socks,  coats, 
etc  for  children  and  blankets,  would  be  much  appreciated.  The  toys 
will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes 
and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

Address  for  Truck  (only): 

GPTA  Building 

Cheyenne  Ave  and  Ridgewalker 

Lame  Deer,  MT 

Please  ask  for  Ann  Booker 

Only  Monday  through  Friday  9:00a.m.  to  5:00p.m. 

Someone  looking  for  the  building  could  ask  anyone  they  see  where  the 
GPTA  Building  is  and  they  should  be  able  to  direct  them.  Ann  Booker 
works  in  the  office  where  they  work  with  assistance,  etc. 

[If  needed  please  contact  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
before  the  boxes  arrive  at  the  office  and  we  can  let  Ann  know  in 
advance.  ] 

- Address  for  shipping  items  by  mail: 

Ann  Booker 
P.O.  Box  1004 
LAME  DEER 
MONTANA  59043 

Ann's  home  address  is  available  off  list  for  anyone  who  would  like 
to  send  items  by  UPS  (United  Parcel  Service),  at  the  above  email 
address . 

From:  dfinstead@setaim.com 

Elders  and  children  will  suffer  this  winter  if  they  don't  receive 
help.  Warm  clothing  and  blankets  are  needed  as  well  as  money  for 
fuel.  Also  personal  needs,  soap,  toothbrushes,  diapers,  etc.  Please 
remember  to  send  toys  to  the  children  for  Christmas.  PLEASE  DO  WFIAT 
YOU  CAN  TO  HELP  AND  PASS  THIS  ON  TO  OTHER  LIST,  FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY. 
>>>>>>> 

Bonnie  Whitesinger 

Box  1073  Hotevilla,  AZ  86030 

Would  be  able  to  handle  fuel  donations  for  Big  Mountain. 

> >>>>>>>>>>>>> 

There  is  a needs  list  on  www.blackmesais.org/needslist.html 
Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support 
P.O  Box  23501 
Flaggstaff  Arizona  86002 


>>>>>> 

New  Mexico 

Southwest  Indian  Foundation,  100  W.  Coal, 

Gallup,  NM  87301. 

> >>>>>> 

Eastern  Cherokee  Alliance 
5411  Laureltree  Place 
Louisville,  KY  40229 
Taking  clothing,  food,  and  toys 

>>>>> 

PINE  RIDGE 
PTI  Propane 
P,0,  Box  1987 
Pine  Ridge,  SD 
57770 

Ph:  1-605-867-5199 

>>>> 

Bennett  County  Coop 
P.0.  Box  T 
Pine  Ridge, SD 
57551 

ph:  1-605-685-6711 
Fuel 

>>>> 

I have  several  families  that  I buy  fuel  for  in  Wanblee . (Pine  Ridge) 

If  you'd  like  to  help  out  with  that,  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  money  goes  directly  to  the  Co-op  in  Martin,  and  they  deliver  the 
amount  paid  for,  either  by  credit  card,  check  or  M.O.  Contact  me  off 
list  if  you  want  to  be  a part  of  that. 
jdkc@woptura.com  3.  D.  CHIPPS 
>>>>>> 

ROSEBUD  RES. 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt 
P.O.  Box  283 
Mission,  S.D.  57555, 

I can  be  contacted  at  this  email  address  or  by  telephone  605-747-4443, 
For  fuel 

>>>>>>>>> 

3.  Porter  Selman  [Nim] 

217  So.  2nd.  St. 

Sterling,  Ks  67579 

All  donations  go  to  Rose  Bud  res. 

>>>>>>>>> 

ANGEL  HAVEN  MISSION  C/OF  GRACE  DEEL 
RT  1 BOX  433 
VANSANT  VA 

>>>>> 

St.  Bridgets  Catholic  Church 
General  Delivery 
Rosebud  Res.,  SD 

>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ndn-aim  list  fund  (Erth  handles  it,  reciepts  sent  and  amounts  posted) 

For  emergency  assistance  and  fuel  fund. 

ndn-aim  fund 

c/o  box  1334 

Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

I also  have  address  to  send  clothing,  food,  etc,  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
Rose  Bud  (Carter  Camp),  I will  give  out  off  list.  These  are 
individuals  who  can  be  trusted  to  distribute  to  those  with  needs. 

You  may  contact  me  at  dfinstead@setaim.com  for  these  address. 

Dodie 

To  subscribe  to  this  group, send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 


From:  "Carter  " <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 

Ah-Ho  Relations, 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  Dodie  asked  me  if  I could  help  some  list 
members  by  distributing  some  gifts  they  had  gathered.  I said  I could 
because  my  wife  and  I know  plenty  of  needy  people.  After  thirty  years 
as  a Sundance  society  leader  it  seems  like  hundreds  of  people  call 
me  'Uncle'  or  'Grampa'  around  here.  Anyway  both  Maureen  and  Ken  have 
sent  some  very  nice  things  up  and  Linda  has  distributed  them. 
Yesterday  she  was  happy  because  she  had  taken  a box  of  things  to  a 
young  single  mother  who  said  her  car  was  broken  down  and  the  baby  was 
on  her  last  diaper(in  the  box  was  some  pampers).  She  has  three  kids, 
no  husband  and  is  trying  to  go  to  school  so  she  could  use  the  entire 
box  of  assorted  kid  stuff.  It  was  great  for  Linda  and  I too,  our  kids 
are  grown  so  making  these  kids  happy  feels  good. 

Anyway,  yesterday  I read  an  article  on  some  lady  who  delivered  a 
whole  semi-truck  load  of  things  to  Pine  Ridge.  Along  with  it  was  an 
article  comparing  the  rez  to  Afghanistan,  with  starving  malnourished 
elders  and  children  shivering  in  their  log  cabins.  That  is  just  not 
true,  we  are  poor  here  but  we're  American  poor  not  Afghanistan  poor. 
There's  a big  difference,  our  kids  have  the  basics  even  if  their 
folks  have  to  scramble  for  it.  Our  elders  do  too  though  they  are 
often  too  proud  to  seek  help.  Our  needs  aren't  for  rice  or  wheat  in 
bulk  or  for  left-over,  used  clothing.  Our  needs  are  for  basics  but 
not  THAT  basic.  The  new  coats  and  baby  things  Maureen  sent  and  the 
pretty  little  girls  outfit  that  Ken  and  his  wife  sent  are  the  kinds 
of  gifts  needed.  So  far,  Linda  said,  all  those  we  have  passed  these 
things  on  to  are  single  parents.  My  wife  has  a gift  for  befriending 
young  mothers  so  we  serve  as  emergency  babysitters  and  such. 

If  some  of  you  on  this  list  want  us  to  distribute  gifts  for  you 
we'll  do  it  if  you  keep  what  I said  in  mind.  We  can't  handle  a big 
truckload  but  we  do  know  many  people  who  are  in  need,  mostly  young 
and  with  several  children.  And  most  of  them  are  from  the  circle  of 
traditionals  that  I know  from  the  Sundance.  If  you  want  me  to  pass 
your  gifts  along  make  sure  they're  things  you  would  give  face  to  face 
and  it  will  be  fine.  Winter  clothes  and  toys  for  xmas.  What  we  don't 
give  to  acquaintances  we'll  give  to  the  various  communities  and  vets 
center.  Carter 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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December  26,  2001 

Keith  Gai 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Keith  Gai,  75,  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.,  Friday 
Dec.  28  at  the  New  Testament  Holiness  Church.  Pastor  Berna  Francisco  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Del-Muerto,  Ariz. 

Gai  died  Dec.  20  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1926  in  Canyon  Del 
Muerto  into  the  One  who  Walks  Around  for  the  Water  that  Flows  Together. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mae  Gai;  brothers,  Larry  Dale,  Alfred  D. 
Begay;  sisters,  Irene  Teller,  Charlene  D.  Tsosie,  Helen  D.  Begay,  Nellie 
Begay,  Betty  Begay,  Evelyn  Dohnson;  grandparent,  Della  Toadlena. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  May  Thompson;  brothers,  George 
Gai  and  Collins  D.  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Charles  Tsosie,  Alex  Thompson,  Emerson  George, 
Bennie  Teller,  Dr.,  DeWayne  Thompson,  Dimmy  Samuel  and  Hoskie  Anogal. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Dorothy  Tsosie' s 
residence  in  Del-Muerto. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  27,  2001 

LaShuka  Marie  Pine 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  LaShuka  Pine,  20,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dec.  28  at  the  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Derome 
Sandoval  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Cemetary. 

Pine  died  Dec.  24  in  White  Rock.  She  was  born  Dec.  3,  1981  in  Gallup 
into  the  Folded  Arms  for  the  Salt. 

Pine  was  a 2000  graduate  of  Tohatchi  High  School  and  was  attending 
Crownpoint  Institute  of  Techonology,  as  a Veterinarian  Assistant.  She 
participated  in  a Veterinary  Internship  in  Pennsylvania,  was  Who's  Who 
Among  High  School  for  four  years  and  Who's  Who  Among  Dunior  College.  Her 
hobbies  included  horseback  riding,  working  with  livestock  and  collecting 
Chevy  truck  models. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Keith  and  Gloria  Pine  of  Naschitti; 
brothers,  Samuel  Pine  and  Aridel  Naranjo  both  of  Naschitti;  sisters, 
Melissa  Scippo  of  Alamosa,  Colo,  and  Gwen  Livingston  of  Naschitti; 
grandmothers,  Elsie  Navahjo  and  Elizabeth  Pine;  and  great-grandmother, 
Ethelen  Pine. 

Pine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Kee  Pine. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Barlow  Smith,  Lionel  Livingston,  Dermaine  Thompson, 
Dasper  Hardy  Dr.,  Tommy  Clark  Dr.  and  Ronnie  Herbert. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  tonight  at  5:30  p.m.  at  Naschitti  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  29,  2001 
Amos  Bluehouse  Dohnson 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Amos  Dohnson,  88,  will  be  held  at 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Burial  will  follow  at  community  cemetery, 
Ganado. 

Dohnson  died  Dec.  25  in  Ganado.  He  was  born  Duly  18,  1913  in  Cornfields 
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Ariz.  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You  for  the  Reed  People. 

Johnson  attended  elementary  school  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Tohatchi  and 
Ganado  Mission.  He  was  employed  with  the  railroad.  Army  Depot  during  World 
War  II,  caseworker  for  ONEO,  watchman  for  project  Hope  and  contract  work 
for  Sage  Memorial  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Julius  Johnson  of  Ganado  and  Justin  Johnson 
of  Navajo  Station,  Ariz.;  daughter,  Madeline  Johnson  of  Phoenix;  13 
grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Johnson,  Julian  Johnson,  Amo  Johnson  II, 

Ingram  Johnson,  Robert  Gorman  Jr.  and  Irvinson  Jones. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sarah  Dee  Yazzie 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sarah  Yazzie,  34,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Dec.  31  at  Navajo  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Milt  Shirelson  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  community  cemetery,  Houck. 

Yazzie  died  Dec.  24  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Sept.  25,  1967  in 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.  into  the  Zuni  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 

December  25,  2001 

Dennis  James  'D.J.'  Big  Crow 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dennis  James  "D.J."  Big  Crow,  25,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  22,  2001,  at  Red  Shirt  Table  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gerald  and  Jackie  Big  Crow,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  three  brothers,  Waylon  Big  Crow  and  John  Big  Crow,  both  of  Pine  Ridge, 
and  William  Big  Crow,  Okinawa,  Japan. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  26,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall.  Wilmer  Mesteth  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Madeline  Living  Outside 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Madeline  Living  Outside,  76,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died 
Saturday,  Dec.  22,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Manual  Martin,  Oglala,  and  David  Martin, 
Buffalo  Gap;  four  daughters,  Marilyn  Martin,  Red  Shirt  Table,  Gerilyn 
Collins,  Rapid  City,  Beulah  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Arlette  Weasel 
Bear,  Aberdeen,  Wash.;  one  sister,  Evangeline  Romey,  Buffalo  Gap;  22 
grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  28,  at  Brother 
Rene  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Earl  Kurth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  26,  2001 

Cecelia  Helen  Brewer 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cecelia  Helen  Brewer,  90,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dec.  21, 
2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Wayne  Bagola,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Fred  Bagola, 
Keystone;  one  daughter,  Clementine  Tyon,  Pine  Ridge;  five  sisters, 

Francine  Nelson,  Emmaline  Keith  and  Leona  Stabler,  all  of  Pine  Ridge, 

Sylvia  Nelson,  Spearfish,  and  Marjorie  Guenther,  San  Bruno,  Calif.;  28 
grandchildren;  67  great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  at  the 


church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Knights  Community  Cemetery  in  Batesland. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  27,  2001 

Rosina  Sleeping  Bear  Simpson 

AURORA,  Colo.  - Rosina  Sleeping  Bear  Simpson,  59,  Aurora,  died  Tuesday, 
Dec.  25,  2001,  in  Aurora. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  William  Simpson, 

Aurora;  and  one  son,  Mikkel 

Simpson,  Aurora  and  formerly  of  Lead,  S.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  at  Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Clifford  Wallace  Twiss  Dr. 

ROCKYFORD  - Clifford  Wallace  Twiss  Dr.,  30,  Rockyford,  died  Monday,  Dec. 
24,  2001,  at  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  seven  brothers,  Don  Twiss,  Dames  Twiss  and  Patrick 
Ross,  all  of  Porcupine,  Richard  Twiss,  Rockyford,  Duane  Ross,  Wounded  Knee 
Greg  Ross,  Flandreau,  and  Bill  Ross,  Gordon,  Neb. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Rockyford  School. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  29,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Fred  Mesteth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nevalyn  Maria  Gilbert 

RAPID  CITY  - Nevalyn  Maria  Gilbert,  16,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  Dec.  24 
2001,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Allan  Gilbert,  Rapid  City;  three  sisters, 
Tonya  Moran  and  Michelle  Curley,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Michelle  Conners, 
Rapid  City;  five  brothers,  Allan  Gilbert  Dr.,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Tyson  Two 
Crow,  Clifford  Gilbert,  Aaron  Conners  and  Dennis  Gilbert  Dr.,  all  of  Rapid 
City;  and  her  grandmother,  Mildred  Gilbert,  Rapid  City. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  30,  2001,  at  St. 
Matthews  Episcopal  Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  31,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev 
Paul  Sneve  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Pine  Lawn  Memorial  Park  in 
Rapid  City. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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President  Begaye's  Holiday  Message 

Window  Rock,  Ariz.  I am  pleased  to  bring  to  you  greetings  from  the 
Begaye/McKenzie  administration.  Once  again,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  close 
of  a remarkable  year. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  put  into  words  the  feelings  I'm  sure  we  all 
share,  regarding  the  devastating  attacks  on  America  on  September  11,  2001. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  before,  this  day  will  forever  be  etched  in 
our  memories.  We  saw  the  tragedy  as  it  unfolded  on  radio  and  television 
broadcasts.  The  events  of  September  11,  2001  have  certainly  changed  our 
lives.  We  continue  to  pray  for  the  families  who  were  affected  by  these 
terrible  incidents. 


As  many  of  us  move  forward  from  these  events,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
feelings  of  insecurity  as  we  may  board  another  plane,  or  open  our  mail. 
Though  there  has  been  an  overwhelming  sense  of  alarm  since  the  attacks,  as 
individuals,  we  have  found  the  niche  to  carry  on.  For  many  individuals, 
life  has  not  been  so  simple. 

Many  Americans  continue  to  suffer  in  their  daily  lives,  despite  the 
attacks  of  September  11,  2001.  There  are  still  many  families,  including 
Navajo  families  who  must  struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  This  Holiday  Season, 
we  continue  to  hold  our  hearts  open  to  them,  and  we  pray  that  soon,  hope 
will  lift  them  and  carry  them  through  to  greater  opportunities  and  fewer 
burdens . 

There  are  many  Navajo  children  who  continue  to  go  to  bed  hungry,  or  who 
don't  have  a winter  coat,  or  winter  boots  to  keep  them  warm. 

There  are  many  elderly  Navajos  who  live  in  old  homes  without  the 
conveniences  of  electricity,  heat,  or  telephones.  As  well,  there  are  many 
Navajo  Veterans  who  continue  to  struggle  to  raise  a family,  or  simply  to 
put  food  on  the  table. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and  we  humbly 
ask  that  each  one  of  you  take  these  thoughts  into  deep  consideration,  and 
continue  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

These  winter  months  are  going  to  be  cold. 

Once  again,  as  human  beings,  we  must  take  the  responsibility  to  help  one 
another,  as  we  are  all  in  this  together.  Please  lend  a helping  hand,  for 
these  are  gifts  of  love  and  humanity  that  were  given  to  us  by  our 
ancestors . 

The  Holiday  Season  is  also  the  time  we  spend  with  our  families  and  loved 
ones.  It  is  the  time  to  share  with  friends  and  to  renew  long  lost 
friendships.  The  Holiday  Season  is  also  the  time  for  forgiveness,  where 
the  gifts  of  love  and  hope  are  the  greatest  gifts  of  all. 

On  behalf  of  Vice  President  Taylor  McKenzie  and  myself,  I wish  you  the 
best  of  the  season  and  our  prayers  and  best  wishes  to  you  for  the  coming 
year. 
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Chairman  Taylor's  Holiday  Message 
The  Hopi  Tribe 
Chairman  Wayne  Taylor 

Season's  Greetings.  I hope  that  this  season  finds  you  all  well.  As  we 
approach  the  New  Year  let  us  remember  the  tragic  experiences  that  have 
befallen  upon  many  of  our  families  this  past  year,  including  the  events  of 
September  11th,  and  let  us  focus  only  good  thoughts  and  prayers  for  these 
families  so  that  they  may  have  the  strength  to  make  it  through  this 
Holiday  Season. 

But  let  us  also  reflect  on  the  many  good  things  that  have  happened  this 
year  and  count  our  blessings  and  share  these  many  blessings  with  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  we. 

During  this  time  of  sharing  and  giving,  remember  the  elderly  in  your 
neighborhood  who  may  not  have  their  family  during  this  Holiday. 

Remember  the  child  or  family  who  have  met  with  misfortune  this  year  and 
for  whom  an  unexpected  little  something  will  help  boost  their  spirit,  even 
if  it's  to  share  a warm  greeting  or  small  platter  of  cookies.  Most  of  all, 
remember  all  your  family  members  and  invite  them  to  your  family  gathering, 
for  many,  the  simple  invitation  is  enough  to  raise  their  spirit. 

The  Hopi  villages  will  also  be  recognizing  their  annual  religious 


ceremony  of  Soyalong  during  this  Holiday  Season  where  prayer  feathers  are 
delivered  and  prayers  made  for  all  living  things  for  renewal  of  life  and 
new  beginnings  for  hopes,  dreams  and  aspirations  for  all  people. 

From  the  Hopi  mesas  and  from  Loris  and  I, 

Wishing  you  a Safe  and  Merry  Christmas  and  a Most  Prosperous  New  Year! 
Wayne  Taylor 

Copyright  c.  2001  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc . /Navajo-Hopi  Observer. 
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Lawsuit  over  bloodlines  threatens  unity  of  Yavapai-Prescott  tribe; 

Board  ousts  Rice  as  president 
By  Ioanna  Dodder 
The  Daily  Courier 

PRESCOTT  - The  Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe  board  of  directors  removed 
President  Stan  Rice,  Dr.,  from  office  Nov.  13  after  he  and  49  of  his 
relatives  filed  a lawsuit  against  22  other  tribal  members. 

The  22  defendants  include  four  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  seven 
elders,  nine  tribal  employees  and  two  tribal  members. 

Tribal  members  have  elected  Rice  to  office  five  times,  including  the 
last  four  consecutive  elections.  His  term  would  have  continued  until  Duly 
2002. 

Vice  President  Ernie  Dones,  Sr.,  automatically  became  president  when  the 
board  removed  Rice. 

The  board  appointed  member  Calvin  "Kelly"  Hunter,  Dr.,  to  be  vice 
president  on  Nov.  15.  Hunter  also  is  the  tribe's  housing  manager. 

Then  on  Dec.  5,  the  board  appointed  tribal  office  administrator  Lorna 
Galeano  to  fill  the  remaining  board  vacancy  until  the  2002  election. 

The  day  after  the  Rice  family  filed  its  lawsuit  in  tribal  court,  10  of 
the  defendants  filed  a statement  of  charges  against  Rice  that  sought  his 
removal.  The  statement  of  charges  repeatedly  concluded  that  the  lawsuit 
has  rendered  Rice  incapable  of  discharging  his  duties. 

The  family  moved  the  lawsuit  to  federal  court  Oct.  26,  bringing  to 
public  light  a decades-old  dispute  within  the  small  tribe.  It  has 
approximately  150  members  and  many  are  related  to  each  other. 

The  Rice  family  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  late  Yavapai-Prescott  President 
Pat  McGee  illegally  changed  the  blood  quantum  records  of  Robert  Rice  from 
full-blooded  Yavapai  to  half  Yavapai  and  half  Apache  in  1972. 

Various  boards  of  directors  for  the  past  few  decades  have  repeatedly 
refused  to  consider  strong  evidence  that  Robert  Rice  was  a full-blooded 
Yavapai,  the  lawsuit  alleges.  The  other  defendants  have  conspired  with  the 
current  board  to  rob  the  Rice  family  of  its  rightful  heritage,  the  Rice 
family  adds. 

Charles  Rice,  a grandson  of  Robert  L.  Rice  alongside  Stan  Rice,  says  the 
family  doesn't  know  why  McGee  would  have  changed  the  blood  quantum. 

Because  of  the  allegedly  altered  blood  quantum,  the  tribe  doesn't 
officially  consider  the  great-grandchildren  of  Robert  Rice  to  be  at  least 
one-fourth  Yavapai. 

Therefore,  it  doesn't  officially  consider  them  tribal  members. 

An  affidavit  signed  by  Stanhope  Rice,  Sr.,  the  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Rice,  said  he  and  another  member  suggested  several  years  ago  during  a 
meeting  of  elders  that  the  tribe  should  change  its  membership  requirement 
from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  Yavapai  blood,  because  they  were  concerned 
that  the  tribe  was  dying  off. 

But  two  elders  who  are  now  defendants  in  the  lawsuit  opposed  that  idea, 
and  Stanhope  Rice  believed  it  was  because  their  annual  payments  from  the 


revenues  of  the  tribe's  two  casinos  would  decrease,  his  affidavit  said. 

Some  of  the  tribal  members  are  trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  Yavapai 
with  one-fourth  blood  so  they  will  get  more  money.  Stanhope  Rice  alleged 
in  the  affidavit. 

The  28  Rice  great-grandchildren  don't  get  the  tribal  benefits  of  free 
higher  education,  free  health  services  and  annual  payments  from  tribal 
business  revenues  including  casino  revenues,  Charles  Rice  said. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  $52  million  in  actual  damages  plus  $147  million  in 
punitive  damages. 

But  the  enrollment  issue  is  not  why  the  family  filed  the  lawsuit, 

Charles  Rice  said. 

"We  just  want  basically  what  our  grandfathers  fought  for,  our  heritage," 
Charles  Rice  said.  "I  never  wanted  to  get  this  far.  We've  tried  to  settle 
this  peacefully." 

One  of  the  two  remaining  children  of  Robert  L.  Rice,  Wendell  Rice,  is 
not  a party  to  the  lawsuit. 

Wendell  not  only  disagrees  about  the  reasons  behind  the  lawsuit,  but 
also  the  blood  quantum  of  his  father,  Robert. 

Wendell  says  his  father  personally  told  him  he  was  Apache.  Wendell's 
birth  certificate  shows  his  father  to  be  full-blooded  Apache,  too. 

As  an  example  of  how  various  records  can  be  confusing,  Wendell  also  has 
a 1960  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Census  form  that  he  says  his  father 
filled  out,  and  it  states  that  his  father  is  half  Yavapai  and  half  Apache. 

And  Wendell  says  his  father  actually  altered  the  official  tribal  record 
of  his  blood  quantum,  not  President  McGee,  because  Wendell  recognizes  the 
handwriting  as  his  father's. 

Wendell  says  he  supported  the  board  of  directors'  decision  Nov.  13  to 
oust  his  nephew  Stan  from  the  presidency,  because  Stan  lied  to  him  and 
told  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lawsuit. 

Stan  Rice  has  chosen  not  to  talk  about  the  whole  incident,  but  Charles 

says  Stan  was  not  involved  with  the  blood  quantum  dispute  in  any  way  until 

a week  or  two  before  the  family  filed  the  lawsuit. 

"He  has  to  stand  up  for  what's  right,  what's  just,"  Charles  said. 

Contact  Ioanna  Dodder  at  jdodder@prescottaz.com 
Copyright  c.  2001  Prescott  Newspapers  Inc. 
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"Blackfeet  workshops  target  teen  couples" 

"A  new  series  of  workshops  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  targets 
teen  couples. 

Young  couples  will  attend  sessions  with  their  parents  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  traps  from  teen  pregnancy  and  domestic  violence  to  more  subtle 
results  of  unhealthy  relationships,  such  as  shutting  out  family  and 
friends . 

"If  we're  starting  with  healthy  teenagers  who  will  grow  into  healthy 
young  adults  they're  going  to  have  the  skills  to  carry  it  on  and  that  will 
be  a legacy  they'll  leave  with  their  children,"  said  lack  Edmo,  community 
health  educator  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Browning.  "We're 
starting  a healthy  cycle." 

The  parents  and  teens  will  meet  every  two  or  three  weeks  until  May  to 
learn  conflict  resolution  skills,  establishing  boundaries,  coping  with 
jealousy  and  more. 

The  first  session  is  Friday  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Browning  High  School 
Annex.  The  workshop  wraps  up  at  5:30  p.m.  followed  by  dinner  and  a movie. 
The  workshop  is  limited  to  15  couples." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Lack  of  data  mars  report 
Saturday,  December  29,  2001 
RON  SELDEN 
For  The  Outpost 

HELENA  - A new  study  of  the  impact  Montana  tribes  and  reservations 
have  on  the  state's  overall  economy  maps  out  a framework  for  better 
coordination  between  state  government  and  American  Indian  nations. 

The  11-month  study  was  contracted  by  the  State-Tribal  Economic 
Development  Commission,  an  advisory  body  created  by  the  1999  Montana 
Legislature  to  help  find  ways  to  improve  reservation  economies. 

Conducted  by  RJS  & Associates,  an  Indian  owned  and  operated  consulting 
firm  based  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  the  report  indicates  that 
tribal  government,  college  and  housing  authority  payrolls  contribute  about 
$2.2  billion  a year,  with  each  of  those  dollars  circulating  an  estimated 
five  times  in  local  and  regional  markets.  The  figure  doesn't  include 
tribal  government  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  or  federal  agency 
payrolls  and  work-related  expenditures. 

"It  runs  into  the  many  billions  when  you  look  at  it  all,"  Robert  3.  Swan 
the  consulting  firm's  president  and  head  investigator,  said  in  a telephone 
interview. 

The  $46,000  report  was  designed  to  examine  tribal  government  and  private 
business  operations  on  each  of  the  state's  seven  reservations,  existing 
infrastructure  and  inf rastructure  needs,  land  base  and  land  use, 
employment  and  unemployment  rates,  banking  services  and  education  systems, 
among  other  topics.  A key  goal  was  to  find  areas  where  tribes  and  the 
state  can  work  together  to  make  reservation  economies  stronger. 

The  commission  is  expected  to  review  the  report's  findings  in  late 
January.  Until  then,  said  state  Indian  Affairs  Coordinator  G.  Bruce  Meyers 
a member  of  the  panel,  official  comments  on  the  report  would  be  premature. 

While  expected  to  provide  more  than  a snapshot  of  reservation  economies, 
Mr.  Swan  said  his  study  team  ran  into  numerous  roadblocks  that  make  the 
report  less  than  comprehensive.  For  one,  he  says,  several  tribal 
governments  were  changing  administrations  during  the  study  period,  which 
slowed  or  in  some  cases  halted  the  flow  of  information. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service, 
with  one  exception,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  study,  which  led  to  a 
lack  of  data  about  federal  operations  in  the  state. 

In  further  defense  of  the  project,  Mr.  Swan  added  that  the  study 
contract  was  let  out  too  late  for  the  report  to  be  presented  to  the  2001 
Legislature,  which  agreed  to  expand  the  commission's  overall  work  until 
mid-2005.  Mr.  Swan  said  the  combined  complications  caused  the  300-page 
study  to  go  over  budget  by  about  $20,000,  which  the  firm  was  forced  to 
absorb. 

"I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  eat  that  much,  but  we  did  it  because  we  made  a 
commitment  to  get  it  done,"  he  said,  adding  that  part  of  the  difficulty 
accessing  information  came  from  inherent  tribal  distrust  of  state 
government . 

Mr.  Swan  said  his  study  team  made  four  trips  to  each  reservation  to 
gather  tribal  records  and  distribute  questionnaires  to  tribal  leaders, 
business  owners,  educators,  students  and  other  community  members.  Because 


only  three  reservations  released  payroll  and  housing  authority  data  and 
only  four  reservations  provided  information  on  their  educational 
institutions,  some  study  findings  were  reached  using  a per-capita  formula 
for  the  non-reporting  tribes,  Mr.  Swan  said. 

"While  no  fault  lies  with  any  individual  entity,  a better  line  of 
communication  with  distinct  responsibilities  for  each  organization  should 
have  been  made  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  study,"  the  report  notes. 

Questionnaire  responses  were  also  lower  than  anticipated,  and  only  30 
business  leaders  submitted  their  views  to  the  team.  A total  of  100 
responses  were  collected  from  community-wide  questionnaires,  including  31 
from  American  Indian  students  attending  the  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula.  More  than  90  percent  of  individuals  surveyed  said  all  of  their 
salaries  were  spent  off  reservations  in  either  border  towns  or  larger 
commercial  centers,  "stimulating  economies  other  than  their  own,"  the 
study  states. 

Rep.  Bill  Eggers,  a Crow  Agency  Democrat  who  sponsored  the  legislation 
that  created  the  commission  and  laid  the  study's  groundwork,  said  he 
hasn't  yet  seen  the  report,  but  has  heard  multiple  comments  on  its 
contents . 

"From  all  accounts,  it's  a work  in  progress,"  he  said. 

Using  2000  U.S.  Census  figures,  the  report  shows  Montana's  Indian 
population  grew  by  15.9  percent  between  1990  and  2000,  compared  to  a 12.9 
percent  growth  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  state  during  the  same  period.  The 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  at  37  percent,  experienced  the  highest  rate  of 
population  growth  during  the  period,  while  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  saw  a 
2.6  percent  population  decrease.  The  number  of  tribal  members  residing  on 
reservations  ranged  from  96.3  percent  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  to  as 
low  as  26.7  percent  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

The  study  found,  however,  that  the  Flathead  Reservation,  at  37  percent, 
has  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  among  Montana  reservations.  Conversely, 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  at  74  percent,  ranked  highest  in  the  jobless 
category.  The  study  team  pegged  the  average  statewide  unemployment  rate 
for  all  of  the  state's  reservations  at  65  percent.  One  respondent 
criticized  the  state  for  not  including  federal  reporting  on  reservation 
unemployment  in  Montana  Department  of  Labor  statistics. 

"The  bad  news  is  that  all  seven  Indian  reservations  are  enduring  an 
economic  catastrophe,  the  likes  of  which  have  only  been  seen  in  the  most 
impoverished  Third  World  countries,"  the  R3S  team  concluded.  "The  good 
news  is  that  there  exists  a large  pool  of  untapped  labor  on  each 
reservation  should  possible  private-sector  business  choose  to  locate 
there . " 

Regarding  infrastructure,  the  study  outlines  airline  and  railroad 
service  and  major  highway  systems  on  or  near  each  of  the  reservations. 

"However,  other  significant  data  which  are  paramount  to  sustaining  long- 
term economic  development  and  gaining  the  interest  of  potential  private- 
sector  investment  was  not  reported,"  the  study  says.  "For  example,  none  of 
the  reservations  reported  whether  they  had  zoning  ordinances,  what  their 
telecommunications  capabilities  were,  whether  their  current  water  and 
sewer  districts  could  tolerate  additional  developments,  or  whether  they 
have  fiber  optic  technologies." 

The  report  notes  that  tribal  gaming  is  not  big  business  in  Montana,  and 
that  two  reservations  - Fort  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  - do  not  yet  have 
gambling  compacts  with  the  state.  Tribal  casino  data  is  especially  spotty 
in  the  study  because  only  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  fully  reported  requested 
gaming  details. 

Multiple  questionnaire  respondents  said  tribes  and  the  state  should  work 
toward  expanding  reservation  gaming  as  an  economic  development  tool.  They 
also  said  bankers  need  to  become  better  educated  about  tribal  systems  - 
especially  sovereignty  issues  and  land  policies  - so  the  financial  needs 
of  tribal  members  can  be  better  met. 

Study  respondents  in  numerous  cases  also  took  on  their  own  governments, 
saying  they  sometimes  impede  economic  growth  through  mismanagement, 
corruption  and  nepotism. 

"The  people  they  put  in  charge  to  operate  the  various  programs/projects 
usually  do  not  have  any  concept  on  how  to  do  the  project,"  complained  one 


anonymous  respondent  from  the  Crow  Reservation.  "The  folks  who  come  into 
the  program  have  researched  projects  that  are  half-baked.  When  a person 
has  a good,  researched  plan,  they  either  don't  qualify  because  of  income 
or  some  stupid  red  tape  or  federal  guideline." 

"Too  many  chiefs  and  not  enough  Indians/'  added  another  Crow  commentator 

"Lobby  U.S.  Congress  to  eliminate  institutional  tribal  corruption/'  said 
another. 

On  the  state  side,  political  leaders  and  agency  officials  should  work 
with  tribes  to  develop  more  low-interest  loans,  provide  more  business 
management  training,  expand  tourism  promotion  and  offer  more  technical 
assistance.  The  state  should  also  "stay  out  of  tribal  affairs  and  quit 
trying  to  tax  gaming,  oil,  etc.,"  one  respondent  said.  Another  commented 
that  tribes  should  be  given  wider  latitude  to  levy  their  own  taxes  on 
reservation  businesses. 

"Be  more  honest  in  dealings  with  Native  Americans  as  a sovereign  nation, 
wrote  another  study  participant.  "They  should  be  able  to  exercise  this 
right  when  venturing  into  a business.  It  seems  any  time  a reservation 
becomes  financially  successful,  the  state  government  wants  a piece  of  the 
pie.  If  they  can't  muscle  their  way  into  some  of  the  capital,  they'll 
sabotage  the  ventures  for  the  tribe." 

"Work  with  the  tribes  and  non-Indians  that  reside  on  the  reservation 
fairly,"  another  person  wrote.  "Assist  instead  of  hinder." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Billings  Outpost. 
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Tribe's  construction  impact  huge 
By  MITCH  LUCAS 
Democrat  reporter 

A $485  million  construction  impact  is  one  of  the  indicators  that  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  is  a driving  force  in  the  state's 
economy,  according  to  a new  study. 

"A  lot  of  people  assume  that  the  Tribe  has  no  impact  or  a negative 
impact,  on  the  state  simply  because  it  pays  no  taxes,"  said  Dohn  Hendrix, 
chief  economic  developer.  "That's  just  not  the  case,  and  this  study  proves 
that . " 

The  Tribe  will  create  $18.7  million  in  state  tax  revenue,  the  study, 
done  by  Mississippi  State  University,  projects. 

The  study  also  concluded,  among  other  things,  that  the  Tribe  would  be 
directly  related  to  the  employment  of  14,817  people  by  October  and  have  a 
$356.8  million  annual  payroll. 

Hendrix  said  the  study  turned  out  better  than  he  thought. 

"It  exceeded  my  expectations,  particularly  on  the  impact  to  the  state  of 
the  Tribe's  construction  development  alone,"  he  said.  "It  was  definitely 
more  than  I thought  it  would  be." 

Hendrix  was  alluding  to  the  Tribe's  investment  of  $485.9  million  in  new 
construction  projects,  including  a second  casino  and  the  first  phase  of  a 
recreational  lake  development  that  will  create  8,686  new  jobs  in  the  state 

All  total,  $170  million  in  construction  was  announced  in  October,  the 
first  of  several  phases,  officials  said. 

No  one  would  speculate  on  the  cost  of  the  phases  still  to  come,  but 
previous  figures  including  a hotel  and  casino  under  construction  had 
projected  the  cost  at  $750  million. 

These  construction  expenditures  will  increase  Mississippi's  Gross  State 
Product  by  $318  million.  The  GSP  is  "the  best  single  measure  of  the  state 
of  the  economy,"  said  Dr.  Don  Rezek  of  two  people  who  headed  up  the  study. 


The  analysis  was  commissioned  by  the  Tribe  and  completed  by  Dr.  Meghan 
Millea  and  Rezek. 

State  economist  Dr.  Phil  Pepper  recently  reviewed  final  figures  and  said 
the  facts  presented  "appear  representative  of  the  actual  impact  of  the 
economic  activities  of  the  ...  Choctaw  Indians  on  Mississippi's  economy." 

The  figures,  many  of  which  were  up  drastically  from  a similar  study 
conducted  in  Dune  1999,  seem  to  vindicate  Chief  Phillip  Martin  and  the 
Tribe,  under  fire  recently  when  some  state  officials  suggested  the  Tribe's 
gaming  compact  with  the  state  - which  allows  the  Tribe  to  be  virtually 
exempt  from  paying  state  taxes  on  gaming  revenue  - be  re-negotiated  to 
allow  the  state  to  collect  a tax. 

"Some  people  complain  that  we  don't  pay  taxes,"  said  Martin,  "but  they 
fail  to  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  cost  the  state  anything  either.  This 
study  by  Mississippi  State  shows  that  we  are  a huge  financial  benefit  for 
Mississippi  and  we  don't  ask  for  anything  in  return." 

Some  other  points  of  the  study: 

+ By  October,  the  Tribe  will  directly  employ  7,800  people  that  will  earn 
more  than  $190  million  in  annual  payroll.  The  study  states  that  due  to  the 
multiplier  effect  of  economics,  the  Tribe's  operations  will  generate  more 
than  5,482  additional,  permanent  jobs  in  the  state. 

+ Tribal  operations  spend  $115  million  annually  with  Mississippi  vendors. 

+ About  2.3  million  out-of-state  tourists  will  visit  the  Pearl  River 
Indian  Reservation  annually.  Those  visitors  will  spend,  the  study 
projected,  about  $51  million  with  businesses  off  the  reservation,  and 
about  $1.6  million  of  that  will  go  into  state  coffers. 

+ Tribal  tourism  efforts  will  create  an  additional  1,534  permanent  jobs 
in  the  state. 

Millea  said  many  people  fail  to  recognize  the  Tribe's  impact  in  areas 
other  than  gaming. 

"The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  is  involved  in  much  more  than 
gaming  and  recreation,"  said  Millea.  "They  produce  plastics,  electronics, 
operate  Tribal  government,  and  educational  facilities.  ...Their  purchases 
from  Mississippi  businesses  and  payments  to  their  workers  continually 
circulate  money  through  the  economy. 

"This  increase  in  economic  activity  results  in  greater  output  and 
employment  in  the  state." 

In  addition  to  the  Silver  Star,  longtime  industries  like  Chahta 
Enterprises,  and  the  new  resort  and  second  casino,  the  Tribe  recently 
opened  Choctaw  Geo  Imaging  (a  digital  mapping  facility)  and  a hospitality 
training  institute  last  month. 

Hendrix  said  that  when  Tribal  officials  commissioned  the  study,  they 
asked  MSU  personnel  to  set  up  the  formula  so  Tribal  officials  could  simply 
plug  in  the  numbers  themselves  and  complete  a similar  review  annually. 

For  Martin,  the  study  simply  reaffirmed  his  opinions. 

He  said  while  the  Tribe  is  a government,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  successful,  local  business. 

"We  should  be  considered  the  ultimate  locally-owned  business,"  he  said. 
"We  are  not  going  to  move  to  greener  pastures,  like  some  companies  do.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  our  progress,  and  I like  the  fact  that 
Mississippi  benefits,  as  well.  I see  nothing  but  tremendous  opportunities 
for  us  both." 

A local  firm,  W.  G.  Yates  & Sons  Construction  Company,  is  the  general 
contractor  for  the  new  casino  construction. 

The  new  casino.  The  Golden  Moon,  is  located  directly  across  Mississippi 
16  from  the  Tribe's  existing  casino,  the  Silver  Star,  and  should  open 
before  October. 

Also  under  construction  off  Mississippi  16  is  a 1,000-acre  resort  that 
is  to  include  three  hotels  and  retail  space  and  could  bring  as  many  as  7 
million  additional  visitors  annually  to  the  county,  officials  said. 
Copyright  c.  2000  The  Neshoba  Democrat.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Chickasaws  get  land  for  new  center 
2001-12-27 
By  Penny  Owen 
The  Oklahoman 

SULPFIUR  --  After  12  years  of  on-and-off  negotiations,  a land  swap  finally 
is  moving  forward  to  provide  the  Chickasaw  Nation  with  nearly  30  acres  of 
land  to  build  a cultural  center  in  the  heart  of  its  nation. 

Taking  the  first  step  was  the  Sulphur  City  Council,  which  voted  5-0  at 
its  December  meeting  to  donate  the  land  to  the  Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  recreation  area,  in  turn,  will  give  an  equivalent 
amount  of  land  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Plans  are  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  to  build  a multimillion  dollar 
cultural  center,  complete  with  a replicated  Indian  village  from  pre-1840s, 
an  indoor/outdoor  theater  and  more.  The  cultural  center  will  be  about  a 
quarter-mile  west  of  the  Veterans  Lake  dam. 

Though  still  in  preliminary  stages,  the  deal  is  closer  than  ever  to 
fruition . 

Sulphur  City  Councilman  Don  "Ducky"  Day  called  it  a win-win  situation, 
saying  it  was  just  a matter  of  getting  the  right  people  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  to  approve  it. 

The  acreage  that  will  go  to  the  tribe  borders  about  80  acres  of  land 
already  owned  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  transaction  will  give  the  tribe 
110  acres  with  which  to  develop  a cultural  center. 

"Working  out  the  details  and  finalizing  this  land  agreement  will  have  a 
positive  impact  on  everyone  involved,"  Chickasaw  Nation  Gov.  Bill 
Anoatubby  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

Anoatubby  and  others  agree  all  parties  will  benefit.  The  cultural  center 
is  expected  to  attract  thousands  of  visitors  into  an  area  already  known 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  recreational  resources. 

Day  called  the  area  "a  peaceful  valley  with  rippling  waters  and  the 
heart  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation." 

The  councilman  said  he  expects  the  center  to  attract  busloads  of  school 
children  from  the  region,  as  well  as  tourists  who  may  not  have  otherwise 
traveled  the  11  miles  into  Sulphur  from  Interstate  35. 

Most  important.  Day  said,  is  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  long  before  it  became  city  property. 

Before  this  can  happen,  the  agreement  must  be  signed  by  the  city  of 
Sulphur,  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  the  National  Park  Service  and  Congress. 

Rick  Shireman,  superintendent  of  the  recreation  area,  said  environmental 
surveys  and  boundary  examinations  must  be  done  on  both  land  parcels  before 
the  deal  is  complete. 

Developing  the  land  will  be  the  next  challenge.  It  has  no  utilities  or 
sewage  lines.  Day  estimated  the  cost  of  building  the  center  at  $12  million 
to  $20  million. 

"This  is  really  going  to  be  a top-of -the-line  cultural  center,"  Day  said. 
"It's  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  had  an  opportunity  to  happen  in  this 
area . " 
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Innu  of  Davis  Inlet  prepare  for  year  of  big  changes  as  relocation  draws 
near 

ST.  JOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  --  Within  the  next  year,  hundreds  of  people  in 
Labrador  will  experience,  for  the  first  time,  something  most  Canadians 
take  for  granted:  the  convenience  of  indoor  plumbing. 

By  December  2002,  the  600  Innu  residents  of  Davis  Inlet  will  move  from  a 
squalid  village  that  lacks  running  water  to  a brand  new,  custom-built  town 
carved  out  of  northern  Labrador's  wilderness. 

Many  will  leave  two-room  shacks  with  wood  stoves  for  homes  like  those  in 
most  Canadian  suburbs. 

Aboriginal  leaders  and  government  officials  are  hoping  the  15-kilometre 
move  west  to  Sango  Bay  will  help  the  Innu  shed  three  decades  of  poverty, 
despair  and  social  decay. 

For  some,  the  move  will  be  a kind  of  rebirth. 

But  most  of  Davis  Inlet's  residents  have  more  mundane  thoughts  on  their 
minds  these  days. 

"What  I hear  most  about  is  the  water  and  sewers,"  says  Katie  Rich,  a 
former  Innu  chief  and  longtime  resident  of  the  island  community.  "It  will 
be  a big  change  for  them,  water  in  their  taps.  They'll  be  overwhelmed." 

The  new  town  on  the  mainland  is  called  Natuashish,  which  means  "break  in 
the  river"  in  Innuaumin,  the  Innu  language. 

The  roads  and  airport  are  finished.  The  water  treatment  plant  and  sewage 
lagoon  were  completed  last  summer. 

"We're  making  significant  progress,"  says  lames  Wheelhouse,  a regional 
director  general  with  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs . 

"The  work  we're  doing  is  on  track.  We  know  where  we're  going." 

But  the  Innu  have  heard  that  line  before. 

In  1992,  the  federal  government  revived  talk  of  moving  the  community 
after  six  children  died  in  a house  fire  while  their  parents  were  out 
drinking.  Still,  there  was  no  firm  commitment. 

Embarrassed  federal  politicians  finally  agreed  to  the  move  in  1993 
following  the  release  of  a videotape  showing  Innu  children  inhaling  gas 
fumes  and  screaming  about  suicide  while  inside  a freezing-cold  shack. 

But  a deal  with  the  Innu  wasn't  signed  until  1996,  and  construction 
didn't  start  until  a year  later. 

Today,  the  project  is  two  years  behind  schedule,  and  one  third  of  the 
planned  133  homes  have  yet  to  be  built.  Sources  in  Davis  Inlet  say 
contractors  will  have  to  scramble  to  get  the  job  done  by  next  winter. 

Meanwhile,  the  budget  was  blown  long  ago.  The  initial  estimate  was  $85 
million.  Now  it's  about  $150  million,  says  Wheelhouse. 

More  importantly,  no  one  believes  the  new  bathtubs,  sinks  and  toilets  in 
Natuashish  will  wash  away  the  social  problems  that  have  plagued  the  Innu 
ever  since  the  government  moved  them  to  Davis  Inlet  in  1967. 

Everyone  in  Davis  has  stories  to  tell  about  personal  battles  with 
alcoholism,  solvent  abuse  and  family  violence.  Studies  show  the  community 
has  one  of  the  highest  suicide  rates  in  the  world. 

That's  why  Simeon  Tshakapesh,  Davis  Inlet's  outspoken  chief,  is  pushing 
for  some  big  changes  before  the  move. 

Last  January,  Tshakapesh  sent  about  three  dozen  gas-sniffing  youths  and 
children  to  a makeshift  detox  facility  in  St.  John's.  Some  have  since 
returned  home.  But  most  are  still  receiving  treatment  or  are  staying  with 
relatives . 

Tshakapesh  is  also  pushing  for  a bylaw  to  ban  booze,  and  plans  are  in 
the  works  for  treatment  programs  that  will  involve  entire  families. 

Still,  federal  health  officials  say  it  could  take  several  generations 
before  the  Innu  of  Davis  Inlet  heal  themselves.  New  homes  will  help,  but 
it's  no  cure. 


Rich  says  she  supports  banning  booze,  but  little  is  being  done  right  now 
to  curb  heavy  drinking. 

"There's  still  a lot  of  booze  coming  in  to  the  community,"  she  says. 
"There's  nothing  being  done  in  the  community,  aside  from  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meetings  in  the  evening.  So  far,  that's  all." 

Behind  the  scenes,  federal  officials  and  Innu  leaders  are  working  to 
register  Labrador's  1,800  Innu  under  the  Indian  Act.  That's  another  big 
change  slated  for  completion  in  2002. 

The  Innu  weren't  granted  status  under  the  act  when  Newfoundland  joined 
Confederation  in  1949.  But  they  have  pushed  for  inclusion  for  years. 

The  federal  government  had  resisted  the  move,  saying  the  act  was 
outdated  and  badly  in  need  of  an  overhaul. 

But  Native  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  relented  last  year  when  the 
Innu  were  in  the  midst  of  their  latest  gas-sniffing  crisis. 

Under  the  Indian  Act,  the  Innu  will  no  longer  have  to  pay  income  tax, 
they'll  be  able  to  make  their  own  bylaws  and  they'll  be  given  access  to 
more  federally  funded  programs.  Natuashish  would  become  a reserve. 

A series  of  community  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  coming  months  to 
explain  the  Indian  Act  and  to  offer  updates  on  the  relocation  plans. 

"We  haven't  worked  out  the  actual  logistics  of  the  move,"  Wheelhouse 
says.  "We  might  decide  to  phase  it  in."  That  means  some  residents  may  move 
before  the  project  is  finished. 

That  idea  was  initially  rejected  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unsafe  to 
have  families  setting  up  their  homes  while  heavy  equipment  was  still  at 
work. 

As  for  the  community's  finances,  Wheelhouse  says  a federally  appointed 
accounting  firm  would  continue  to  oversee  how  public  money  is  spent  until 
he's  convinced  the  Innu  can  do  it  on  their  own. 

The  federal  government  stepped  in  to  administer  the  finances  in 
Labrador's  two  Innu  communities  last  Danuary  amid  reports  of  burgeoning 
deficits . 

In  the  meantime.  Rich  says  making  Natuashish  a healthy  community  will 
take  inspired  leadership. 

"If  you  can  get  people  to  appreciate  their  surroundings,  you  can  go  a 
long  way,"  she  says.  "You  have  to  be  a leader  to  make  these  things 
happen . " 

Copyright  c.  2001,  Canoe  Limited  Partnership.  All  rights  reserved. 
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"Cree  band  looking  to  land  the  big  one; 

Flires  venture  capitalist" 

By  AM RAN  ABOCAR, 

Reuters 

"The  leader  of  the  Moose  Cree  First  Nation  is  after  the  big  one." 

But  Stan  Louttit  knows  he  will  need  major  financing  if  he  wants  to  pull 
off  his  Indian  band's  biggest  project  yet:  buying  a railway  and 
telecommunications  company  in  the  far  reaches  of  northern  Ontario  from  the 
provincial  government. 

The  kinds  of  issues  faced  by  Mr.  Louttit  and  his  band  would  not  get  much 
attention  from  a large  commercial  bank.  So  instead  he  lined  up  the  help  of 
venture  capitalist  Brian  Davey. 

Mr.  Davey,  a 44-year-old  Cree  born  near  the  shores  of  Dames  Bay,  opened 
in  October  what  he  says  is  Canada's  first  private  native  investment  bank. 
First  Nations  Equity  Inc.,  for  just  such  a purpose. 

"There  are  certain  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  First  Nations  because 
of  their  reserve  status,"  Mr.  Louttit  said  in  a telephone  interview  from 


Moose  Factory,  Ont.,  a small  island  community  on  the  Moose  River  at  the 
mouth  of  lames  Bay. 

Native  bands  often  lack  the  money  needed  for  major  projects,  and  banks 
can  be  wary  of  lending  such  sums  because  collateral  is  often  not  assured. 
Canada's  Indian  Act  prohibits  liens  being  put  on  property  on  Indian 
reserves,  which  are  held  for  the  entire  community 

Within  weeks  of  being  hired  to  advise  the  Moose  Cree,  Mr.  Davey  was 
studying  the  viability  of  certain  assets  being  sold  by  the  Ontario 
Northland  Transportation  Commission. 

Mr.  Davey,  chief  executive  and  a 51%  stakeholder  in  First  Nations  Equity, 
wants  to  get  native  companies  access  to  a source  of  revenue  they  may  never 
have  thought  to  tap  into  before:  Bay  Street. 

"The  aboriginal  economy  is  at  the  beginning  phase  of  its  life,  just  like 
other  ...  developing  countries  throughout  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Davey. 

"Even  the  terms  like  investment  banking,  public  bonds  and  venture  funds 
are  very  foreign  and  we're  providing  that  bridge  to  the  knowledge." 

First  Nations  Equity's  grand  plan  to  get  corporate  funders  to  "share  the 
wealth"  with  the  North  American  native  businesses  will  be  its  biggest  test. 
It's  trying  to  set  up  a $100-million  venture  fund  so  it  can  invest  itself 
--  but  so  far  Mr.  Davey  has  found  it  difficult  to  entice  institutional 
investors  in  the  current  climate. 

"Our  strategy  is  to  go  after  corporate  investors,  actual  large  public 
companies  that  have  a vested  interest  in  seeing  aboriginal  business  spring 
up  in  their  sector,"  Mr.  Davey  said.  "We're  going  to  be  like  the 
gatekeeper  to  the  aboriginal  world  for  investors  in  the  non-aboriginal 
world . " 

To  fund  business  plans.  First  Nations  Equity  is  trying  to  get  corporate 
investors  to  provide  75%  of  the  financing,  while  institutional  investors 
take  15%  and  native  investors  are  targeted  for  the  remaining  10%. 

Mr.  Davey  estimates  native  businesses,  including  community-based 
organizations,  require  $2. 5-billion  in  corporate  financing  each  year, 
excluding  public  infrastructure  projects,  with  $75-million  of  that  up  for 
grabs  in  fees  to  financial  advisors. 

"We  have  to  create  the  circumstances  that  we  want,  instead  of  blaming 
the  circumstances  for  what  we  are,"  Mr.  Davey  said.  "It  only  works  by 
getting  out  there  and  doing  it,  putting  ourselves  on  the  radar.  If  no  one 
else  is  going  to  do  it,  hell,  we're  going  to  do  it." 

Copyright  c.  2001  National  Post 
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New  Big  Bat's  pays  tribute  to  its  customers'  culture 
By  Bill  Harlan,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

PINE  RIDGE  - When  a fire  on  March  5 destroyed  Big  Bat's  convenience  store 
in  Pine  Ridge  Village,  this  reservation  community  also  lost  an  important 
gathering  place  and  one  of  the  village's  biggest  employers. 

"It  seemed  like  a tragedy  that  day,"  owner  Bat  Pourier  said.  "But  it 
wasn't  a tragedy.  It  was  a blessing." 

At  8 a.m.  tomorrow.  New  Year's  Day,  Pourier  and  his  staff  of  60  will 
open  the  new  and  improved  Big  Bat's  Texaco  - a culturally  unique 
convenience  store  offering  gas,  groceries,  fast  food  and  lessons  on  the 
history  and  values  of  the  Lakota  people. 


"I  believe  we  did  it  right  this  time/'  Pourier  said  Saturday,  during  a 
preview  opening  of  the  store  for  family,  friends  and  contractors. 

A bronze  plaque  on  the  floor  near  the  store's  main  entrance  welcomes 
customers  with  an  adage:  "I  seek  strength,  not  to  be  greater  than  my 
brother  but  to  fight  my  greatest  enemy  - myself." 

Twelve  wooden  beams  over  the  grocery  section  mark  the  four  directions  in 
appropriate  Lakota  colors:  red  for  north,  yellow  for  east,  white  for  south 
and  black  for  west. 

Lakota  artist  Don  Montileaux  of  Rapid  City,  Pourier's  adopted  brother  in 
the  Lakota  tradition,  created  a "Lakota  Life  Mural"  for  the  store.  The 
mural  tells  four  traditional  stories  in  symbols,  but  in  a modern  way. 
Rosenbaum  Signs  of  Rapid  City  built  the  narrow,  lighted  mural  panels, 
which  run  106  feet  along  the  walls  above  the  coolers,  grills  and  cash 
registers . 

Montileaux  also  designed  a stylized,  partial  tipi  of  buffalo  hide, 
tanned  and  smoked  in  the  traditional  way. 

Ed  Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses  - another  of  Pourier's  adopted 
brothers  - helped  create  the  tipi,  which  is  suspended  over  an  oval  design 
on  the  floor.  Bronze  plaques  on  the  floor  under  the  tipi  are  inscribed 
with  the  seven  Lakota  values:  yuohihan  (respect),  woowotanla  (honesty), 
wacin  tanka  (fortitude),  wacante  ognaya  (generosity),  ohitika  (courage), 
iglo  iyayapi  (responsibility)  and  woksape  (wisdom). 

Historian  Mark  St.  Pierre  organized  a permanent  display  of  historical 
photographs,  which  will  expand  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Lakota  language  expert  Ed  Starr  helped  the  Pouriers  create  bilingual 
signs  - Lakota  on  top  and  English  below. 

"Caga"  is  ice.  "Pilama"  is  trash.  "Asanpi"  is  milk,  so  it's  easy  to  see 
the  connection  to  "Asanp  Snila,"  or  ice  cream.  (Literally,  "freezing  cold 
milk,"  Starr  explained.) 

The  store  will  also  sell  books  on  Indian  culture  and  history,  and 
recordings  of  Indian  music.  Customers  can  even  preview  compact  discs  at  a 
listening  station. 

To  make  room  for  the  new  features,  Pourier  increased  the  store's  floor 
space  from  4,500  square  feet  to  7,600  square  feet,  but  Big  Bat's  always 
has  been  too  big  to  be  called  a "convenience  store." 

Bat  Pourier  and  his  wife,  Patty  Pourier,  opened  Big  Bat's  on  May  14, 
1990. 

The  store  is  at  the  busy  crossroads  of  Highway  212  and  Highway  18,  in 
the  center  of  Pine  Ridge  Village. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  across  the  street.  So  are 
the  buildings  housing  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building  and  Public  Safety  Department.  Big 
Bat's  became  a natural  place  for  a coffee  break. 

Travelers  passing  through  stopped  for  gas  and  fast  food.  Kids  gathered 
here  after  school.  Elders  and  other  regulars  would  spend  hours  at  the 
tables  in  Big  Bat's  drinking  coffee,  talking  or  watching  CNN  on  the 
overhead  television. 

From  the  day  it  opened  until  the  fire  on  March  5,  the  Pouriers  kept  the 
store  open  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  In  fact,  they  had  never 
locked  the  door. 

The  night  of  the  fire,  no  one  could  find  the  key  to  secure  the  building. 

The  Pouriers  quickly  reopened  Big  Bat's  in  a temporary  trailer,  but 
there  wasn't  room  for  tables. 

"It's  been  rough  this  past  10  months,  but  not  only  for  us,  for  the 
entire  community,"  Bat  Pourier  said. 

He  and  his  wife  invested  more  than  $1  million  in  the  new  store. 

Insurance  helped  pay  for  the  new  store,  but  the  Pouriers,  who  also  own 
stores  in  Hot  Springs  and  Chadron,  Neb.,  had  to  borrow  money  to  create 
their  vision,  lust  two  walls  from  the  original  store  remain.  The  rest  is 
new.  "We've  made  a decision  to  invest  back  into  the  community,"  Bat 
Pourier  said.  "My  heart  is  here." 

Reconstruction  was  a family  affair.  Bat  and  Patty  Pourier  designed  the 
store.  The  general  contractor  was  Gary  Babl,  who  is  also  Patty  Pourier's 
brother-in-law. 

At  the  preview  on  Saturday,  the  Native  Thunder  Drum  Group  played  and 


sang  for  a couple  hundred  guests. 

There  were  prayers  and  speeches,  and  the  staff  served  food  from  the  new 
kitchen . 

The  Pouriers  also  presented  star  quilts  to  contractors,  to  a Texaco 
representative  and  to  the  banker  who  financed  the  enterprise. 

The  event  felt  more  like  a family  gathering  than  a ribbon  cutting. 

Subcontractor  Mike  Carlow  of  Pine  Ridge,  who  had  a crew  of  20  working  on 
the  project,  told  the  Pouriers,  "This  is  something  we're  going  to  be  proud 
of  for  a lifetime." 

Questions  or  comments?  Call  reporter  Bill  Harlan  at  394-8424 
or  e-mail  him  at  bill . harlan@rapidcityjournal . com . 
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Main  road  into  pueblo  to  close 

Bridge  construction  continues  until  spring 

By  Cornelia  de  Bruin,  The  Taos  News 

TAOS  PUEBLO  --  A bridge  project  more  than  a decade  old  that  has  finally 
been  funded  will  close  the  main  road  to  the  pueblo  Jan.  2,  2002  and  it 
will  remain  closed  until  next  spring. 

The  bridge  over  the  Rio  Pueblo  was  supposed  to  be  repaired  10  to  15 
years  ago,  but  the  project  was  bumped  --  repeatedly  --  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  (BIA)  priority  list. 

Frustration  about  the  project,  and  about  some  road  repairs  and 
improvements  that  have  also  been  delayed,  prompted  Taos  Pueblo  Gov.  Nelson 
Cordova  to  write  earlier  this  year  a letter  to  newly  appointed  Assistant 
BIA  Secretary  Neal  A.  McCaleb. 

When  McCaleb  visited  the  pueblo  July  21  to  meet  with  tribal  leaders,  no 
one  could  remember  a prior  meeting  with  such  a high-ranking  BIA  official. 

"Because  of  the  concerns  you  expressed,  I wanted  to  meet  with  you  face 
to  face,"  McCaleb  told  Cordova  prior  to  the  meeting. 

The  letter,  meeting  and  a bowl  presented  by  Cordova  to  McCaleb  in  July 
drove  home  the  importance  of  the  bridge  project. 

"This  is  to  remind  you  of  our  bridge  every  time  you  look  at  it,"  the 
governor  told  McCaleb  when  presenting  him  the  bowl  at  the  July  meeting. 

The  Hail  Creek  Road,  which  leads  into  the  pueblo  from  U.S.  64  (Paseo  del 
Pueblo  Norte)  at  Jackie's  Trading  Post,  was  resurfaced  and  striped  earlier 
this  year.  Now  funding  for  the  bridge  project  has  come  through,  and  work 
has  started  on  the  crumbling  structure,  which  is  located  between  Tony 
Reyna's  Indian  Shop  and  the  Taos  Mountain  Casino. 

Contractor  Parker  Excavation  closed  Dec.  12  the  main  road,  which 
accesses  the  pueblo  near  the  Kachina  Lodge  from  U.S.  64  (Paseo  del  Pueblo 
Norte) . 

Work  crews  have  started  removing  some  guardrails  from  the  old  bridge, 
and  expect  to  have  the  project  finished  next  spring. 

"This  is  a three-phase  project,"  Cordova  said.  "First,  we  did  the  Hail 
Creek  Road.  Now  we're  working  on  the  bridge,  then  we  will  resurface  the 
main  road  to  the  pueblo  next  spring." 

Cordova  said  the  project  will  cause  some  problems  for  the  tribe  in 
controlling  the  traffic  flow  into  and  out  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

"We're  addressing  them  with  our  tribal  police  and  the  contractor,"  he 
said.  "One  problem  we're  trying  to  address  is  the  traffic  on  Hail  Creek 
Road.  The  exit  (to  U.S.  64/Paseo  del  Pueblo  Norte)  is  really  bad;  we  need 
to  look  into  it  because  it's  hard  to  get  onto  that  road  with  the  ski 
traffic. " 


The  exit  Cordova  referred  to  is  a nearly  right-angle  junction  which 
involves  a left-turn  for  drivers  who  want  to  go  back  into  Taos  from  the 
pueblo. 

The  main  road  to  the  pueblo  will  remain  closed  until  next  spring.  Until 
the  work  is  completed,  motorists  can  use  Hail  Creek  Road,  or  turn  onto 
Miller  Road  at  Tony  Reyna's  Trading  Post. 

The  bridge  project  could  not  begin  until  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  issued  a 404  permit. 

The  tribe  receives  only  $50,000  to  $60,000  in  annual  funding  for  road 
maintenance.  Because  the  main  road  to  the  pueblo  is  old  and  the  pueblo's 
water  and  sewer  lines  run  beneath  it,  there  are  more  problems,  such  as 
manhole  covers  that  are  higher  than  the  existing  pavement,  and  ditches 
that  need  work. 

McCaleb,  who  is  a former  Oklahoma  Secretary  of  Transportation,  suggested 
methods  for  working  on  the  old  road.  He  also  offered  during  his  visit  with 
pueblo  leaders  to  carry  the  tribe's  concerns  back  to  his  boss,  department 
Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton. 

Cordova  said  the  federal  official's  offer  may  have  helped  push  the 
project  forward. 

"I  guess  we  can  give  him  some  credit,"  Cordova  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Taos  News. 
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Friday,  December  28,  2001 

"Shoshone  General  Council  halves  quorum" 

RIVERTON,  Wyoming  - "The  Shoshone  General  Council  has  halved  the  number 
of  enrolled  tribal  members  needed  for  a vote. 

For  years  the  tribe  has  been  largely  unable  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
150  members  to  hold  a formal  vote.  The  new  quorum  is  75. 

The  most  important  tribal  decisions  are  made  by  the  General  Council 
because  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business  Council  has  only  limited  legislative 
authority. 

"If  we  get  quorums  now,  the  ESBC  doesn't  need  legislative  authority. 
It'll  be  OK,"  said  Ivan  Posey,  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business 
Council . 

Meanwhile,  the  General  Council  has  given  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business 
Council  direction  on  how  to  administer  programs  jointly  with  the  Northern 
Arapaho  Tribe,  which  shares  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation." 

Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Billings  Gazette 
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Father:  Son  was  murdered 

By:  Devlyn  Brooks,  Staff  Writer 


December  27,  2001 

Authorities  say  they  suspect  foul  play  in  the  death  of  18-year-old  Ronald 
Wayne  Long  Dr.  two  weeks  ago  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

But  Long's  father  says  he  knows  his  son  was  murdered  and  he  can't  wait 
for  justice  to  come  to  those  who  killed  him. 

Paul  McCabe,  an  FBI  spokesman  in  Minneapolis,  said  Long's  body  was  found 
in  "a  wooded  area  on  the  reservation  by  Red  Lake  Tribal  Police"  on  Dec.  15. 
He  also  said  that  "foul  play  is  suspected"  and  the  investigation  was 
continuing.  Red  Lake  Police  Department  officials  declined  comment,  saying 
they  don't  comment  on  investigations  until  they  are  completed. 

Ronald  W.  Long  Sr.,  who  lives  in  Red  Lake,  said  Wednesday  that  he  has 
heard  his  son  was  "set  up  by  someone  close  to  him"  and  he  suspects  there 
was  a group  of  people  who  committed  the  act. 

Long  said  when  his  son  was  found  Dec.  15,  authorities  found  that  a 
bullet  had  entered  the  top  front  of  his  son's  head  and  exited  at  the  back 
base  of  his  head.  He  also  said  his  son  must  have  been  "pistol-whipped,"  or 
beaten,  because  he  was  severely  bruised  and  it  appeared  that  his  nose  was 
broken . 

"It  looked  like  he  was  shot  'execution-style,'  like  someone  was  holding 
his  hands  behind  his  back,"  Long  said.  "There  were  no  bullet  holes  in  his 
hands,  like  he  was  defending  himself." 

Long  said  he  didn't  know  of  any  enemies  his  son  had  who  would  have 
wanted  to  do  him  harm,  but  he  said  he  has  heard  in  conversations  since 
that  maybe  someone  close  to  his  son  helped  in  the  shooting.  He  added  that 
he  thinks  more  than  one  person  was  involved  and  that  several  people  picked 
him  up  at  his  sister's  residence  in  Bemidji  the  day  he  was  killed. 

He  said  Long  Dr.  had  been  staying  at  his  sister's  residence  since  moving 
back  to  this  area  during  the  past  summer.  Long  Dr.  had  been  raised  and 
educated  in  Minneapolis  before  moving  to  Duluth  in  1997  with  his  mother. 

The  young  man,  who  enjoyed  attending  powwows  and  making  his  friends  and 
family  laugh,  would  have  turned  19  years  old  four  days  after  his  death. 

Long  Sr.  said  he  and  his  family  felt  a lot  of  anger  and  bitterness  in 
the  days  following  his  son's  death,  but  time  is  beginning  to  help  heal  the 
wounds . 

"I'm  dealing  with  the  anger  the  way  my  elders  tell  me  to,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  bitter  anymore,  but  I would  like  to  see  justice  done." 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Pioneer. 
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POLICE  STATE,  USA 

Power  grab  at  Interior  Department? 

Proposal  would  give  employees  new  law-enforcement  authority 
By  Sarah  Foster 

Copyright  c.  2001  WorldNetDaily.com 

In  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon,  certain  parties  in  the  Department  of  Interior  are  using  the 
nation's  heightened  concerns  about  security  to  advance  a long-standing 
agenda  that  would  turn  DOI  into  one  of  the  nation's  "top  cop"  agencies  - 
right  up  there  with  the  FBI,  BATF  and  the  other  law-enforcement  agencies 
of  the  Dustice  and  Treasury  departments. 

Under  legislation  drafted  but  not  yet  introduced,  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  five  law  enforcement  agencies  would  be  able  to 
exercise  extensive  subpoena,  warrant  and  arrest  powers,  not  only  on 
federal  land  areas  under  their  agencies'  jurisdiction  but  on  non-federal 
property  as  well.  Moreover,  they  could  be  moved  hither-and-yon  across  the 


country  in  response  to  "emergencies." 

The  title  of  the  one-page  bill  is  "Department  of  Interior  Law 
Enforcement  Clarification  Act  of  2001."  There  is  also  a draft  of  a letter 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  and  president  of  the  Senate  detailing  the 
alleged  need  for  the  legislation  and  awaiting  only  the  signature  of 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

"This  legislation  is  needed  to  ensure  that  DOI  law  and  enforcement 
resources  are  used  effectively  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
safeguard  the  American  people/'  the  letter  reads. 

Note:  The  websites  of  all  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior  have  been 
shut  down  temporarily  in  response  to  a court  order  and  may  not  be 
accessible. 

The  draft  bill  and  unsigned  letter,  along  with  a memo  and  two 
secretarial  orders  signed  by  Norton,  came  to  light  just  before 
Thanksgiving  when  a DOI  employee  leaked  them  to  the  office  of  Rep.  George 
Nethercutt,  R-Wash. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  a mobile-police  occupation  force,"  the  employee 
explained  to  Nethercutt 's  staff. 

The  employee,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified,  was  particularly  concerned 
that  DOI  law  enforcement  officers  would  find  themselves  frequently 
embroiled  in  the  kind  of  uncomfortable  situation  they  were  placed  in  last 
summer  when  personnel  from  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  were  sent  to  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
to  guard  the  headgates  of  the  irrigation  dam  from  protesters  who  objected 
to  the  court-mandated  denial  of  irrigation  water  to  local  farmers  in 
Oregon  and  California.  The  effort  bypassed  and  undercut  the  local  law 
enforcement  authorities,  which  had  not  requested  their  assistance. 

Norton  silent 

After  a close  analysis  of  the  bill,  Nethercutt  wrote  a letter  to  Norton 
apprising  her  of  its  contents  and  the  letter  drafted  in  her  name.  He  asked 
if  she  was  aware  of  the  bill  and  if  so,  did  she  support  it. 

"This  is  a divisive  bill  that  would  naturally  incite  conflict  and 
parochialism  between  the  federal  agents,  local  law  enforcement  and  the 
public,"  Nethercutt  wrote.  "It  would  position  federal  agency  law 
enforcement  above  local  law  enforcement,  which  would  further  erode  safety, 
communication,  coordination  and  relationship  building." 

Nethercutt  said  he  would  like  to  meet  with  the  new  Interior  secretary  at 
her  earliest  convenience  to  discuss  the  matter. 

There  was  no  response. 

A week  went  by.  Two  weeks  went  by.  Nearly  three  weeks  later,  having 
heard  not  a word  from  Interior,  Nethercutt  sent  a copy  of  his  letter  and 
the  leaked  documents  to  Stewards  of  the  Range,  a nonprofit  advocacy  group 
headquartered  in  Boise,  Idaho.  Stewards  of  the  Range,  in  turn,  sent  the 
documents  to  Liberty  Matters  News  Service,  an  e-mail  alert  service 
maintained  by  Stewards  of  the  Range,  which  posted  the  documents  with 
commentary  on  its  website  and  distributed  them  via  its  e-mail  list. 

"Circulating  inside  Interior  is  a draft  bill  which  would  give  specific 
DOI  employees  full  law  enforcement  authority,"  Liberty  Matters  stated.  "It 
specifically  authorizes  DOI  officers  to  carry  firearms,  make  arrests 
without  a warrant,  execute  orders,  warrants  or  subpoenas  and  other  powers 
usually  reserved  to  Federal  Law  Enforcement  agencies  and  local  sheriffs 
and  police." 

This  is  not  a new  idea.  Liberty  Matters  noted  that  "at  every  opportunity, 
DOI  has  tried  to  acquire  this  authority,  most  recently  by  rewriting 
regulations  during  the  Babbitt  administration.  But  all  attempts  to  do  so 
have  wisely  been  struck  down  by  Congress  and  public  opposition. 
Unfortunately,  DOI  is  using  the  recent  terrorist  attacks  as  justification 
for  expanding  its  agencies'  law  enforcement  authority." 

Liberty  Matters  asked  its  members  to  contact  their  representatives  in 
Congress  and  Norton  to  express  their  concerns.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Nethercutt 's  office  was  contacted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 


informed  that  the  secretary  had  been  unaware  of  the  proposal  and  was 
opposed  to  the  concept. 

"She  said  she  was  totally  appalled  at  its  contents  and  promised  it  was 
not  going  to  happen,  that  she  did  not  support  it,"  said  a staff  contact  in 
Nethercutt's  office.  "Evidently,  she  knew  nothing  about  it." 

Requests  have  been  made  for  Norton  to  put  her  views  in  writing.  A 
written  and  signed  statement  is  promised  but  has  yet  to  be  received. 

Despite  verbal  protests  about  the  legislation,  on  Oct.  26  Norton  signed 
two  secretarial  orders.  The  first  institutes  various  organizational 
changes  within  the  department,  including  the  establishment  of  a new  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Security,  to  be  headed  by  a director  responsible  to 
the  assistant  secretary  for  policy,  management  and  budget. 

The  second  order  gives  details  about  the  structure  of  the  new  office  and 
its  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  all  law  enforcement  units  in 
the  department.  An  organizational  chart  shows  the  office  as  a bureaucratic 
pyramid  of  39  positions  with  the  director  at  the  top. 

The  office  is  to  serve  "as  the  central  point  of  contact  for  DOI  law 
enforcement  and  security  policy  and  programs." 

The  move  spells  increased  authority  for  the  agencies  within  the 
department  that  are  presently  limited  as  to  their  law  enforcement 
functions  and  powers. 

WND's  watchdog  work 

Reporting  federal  agencies'  attempts  to  gain  more  power  is  not  new  to 
WorldNetDaily . 

In  August  and  September  1997,  the  fledgling  news  site  published  a series 
of  articles  titled  "Armed  and  Dangerous:  Federal  agencies  expanding  use  of 
firepower"  that  detailed  the  increasing  federalization  of  law  enforcement 
and  the  astonishing  buildup  in  the  numbers  of  armed  officials.  The  first 
story  focused  not  on  the  BATF,  FBI  or  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  but 
on  the  National  Park  Service,  one  of  the  five  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Interior  with  law  enforcement  authorities. 

The  Park  Service  in  January  1997  had  conducted  a mid-morning  SWAT  raid 
on  a private  bow-and-arrow  hunting  lodge  on  Santa  Cruz  Island,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands  off  the  California  coast.  Twenty  heavily  armed  National 
Park  Service  law  enforcement  officers  and  local  sheriff  deputies  descended 
on  ropes  from  a military  helicopter.  Snipers  took  up  their  positions  along 
the  perimeter,  while  other  agents  staged  dynamic  entries.  The  raid 
resulted  in  the  arrests  of  three  unarmed  men  on  charges  of  robbing  Chumash 
Indian  graves,  but  its  real  target  was  the  6,500-acre  hunting  ranch  on 
which  the  lodge  was  located. 

The  ranch,  which  covered  10  percent  of  the  island,  was  the  last  bastion 
of  private  property  in  the  group  of  islands  that  Congress  had  declared  a 
national  park.  Congress  had  recently  authorized  the  NPS  to  seize  the  ranch 
through  condemnation,  but  apparently  the  Park  Service  saw  an  opportunity 
to  provide  its  agents  with  some  on-the-job  training  in  special  weapons  and 
tactics . 

WorldNetDaily  recalled  another  case  that  occurred  five  years  earlier: 
the  gunning  down  of  millionaire  Donald  Scott  in  the  bedroom  of  his  home 
near  Malibu,  Calif.,  in  October  1992,  just  one  month  after  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  launched  its  attack  on  Randy  Weaver  and  his  family  at 
Ruby  Ridge,  Idaho. 

Scott's  property  was  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation 
Area,  a sweeping  expanse  of  coastal  land  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Park  system.  Fourteen  agencies  took  part  in  the  armed  assault, 
including  NASA,  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and  the  L.A. 

County  Sheriff's  Department,  but  the  Park  Service  was  the  lead  agency.  The 
purported  reason  for  the  assault  was  an  allegation  by  the  Park  Service 
that  Scott  was  growing  marijuana,  but  internal  departmental  documents  show 
clearly  that  the  true  motivation  was  a desire  to  acquire  Scott's  very 
beautiful  and  valuable  property,  which  he  had  refused  to  sell.  No 
marijuana  or  drugs  of  any  kind  were  found. 

These  accounts  illustrated  the  kind  of  power  National  Park  Service 
agents  already  possessed  and  were  willing  and  able  to  deploy.  They  have 
full  arrest  and  firearm  authority  granted  by  statute,  though  its  exercise 


is  limited  to  NPS-contnolled  land.  WorldNetDaily  also  presented  figures 
showing  the  number  of  gun-toting  agents,  not  only  in  the  NPS  but 
throughout  the  federal  agencies.  There  were  at  least  80,000  - enough  for  a 
small  army. 

"The  last  couple  of  years  has  witnessed  the  biggest  arms  buildup  in  the 
history  of  the  federal  government,"  wrote  WND  Editor  Doseph  Farah  in  1997. 
"No,  I don't  mean  the  Defense  Department  is  growing.  Far  from  it.  That 
would  actually  be  constitutional.  It  might  even  make  sense. 

"No.  The  kind  of  arms  that  are  proliferating  in  Washington  these  days 
are  the  kind  pointed  at  our  own  civilian  population  and  carried  by  a 
growing  number  of  federal  police  forces  with  ever-larger  budgets  and  ever- 
deadlier  arsenals,"  Farah  wrote. 

Fie  noted  that  it  was  the  environmental  and  land  agencies  that  were 
increasing  their  firepower  and  jurisdiction  and  were  reaching  for  more. 

"A  few  months  ago  [in  early  1997],  Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt 
tried  to  arm  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  thus  forming  yet  another 
division  of  enviro-cops.  ...  in  justifying  its  need  to  carry  weapons  and 
exert  police  authority  over  its  268  million  acres  of  land  in  the  western 
states,  the  BLM  had  cited  the  long  and  growing  list  of  other  federal 
agencies  - like  the  EPA  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  - with  criminal  law 
enforcement  powers.  Following  such  logic,  it's  only  a matter  of  time 
before  officials  at  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  are  authorized  to 
carry  guns,"  quipped  Farah. 

It  appears  the  Department  of  Interior  wants  to  be  part  of  that  trend. 

Most  of  the  agencies  with  large  numbers  of  armed  personnel  are  in  the 
Dustice  and  Treasury  departments  (such  as  the  FBI,  INS,  DEA,  IRS,  BATF), 
but  over  3,500  are  in  five  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Interior:  1,966 
were  in  the  NPS  as  of  Dune  30,  1995,  according  to  the  Government 
Accounting  Office.  Of  these,  1,305  were  rangers,  the  rest  were  with  the  U. 
S.  Park  Police,  a part  of  the  NPS. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  published  by  the  Dustice  Department's 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  as  of  Duly  30,  2000,  there  were  2,195  full-time  law 
enforcement  agents  in  the  Park  Service  authorized  to  pack  heat,  conduct 
investigations  and  issue  arrests  without  a warrant.  WorldNetDaily  has  not 
determined  how  many  of  these  are  trained  to  climb  down  ropes  from  hovering 
helicopters,  but  apparently  a number  of  them  are. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  number  of  Interior  law  enforcement  personnel 
with  full  arrest  and  firearm  authority  in  five  Interior  agencies. 

Total:  3,604. 

Number  of  full-time  Dept,  of  Interior  law 
enforcement  agents  authorized  to  carry  firearms, 
conduct  investigations,  and  make  arrests. 

* As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  following  years: 


:iscal  year:  1996 

1998 

2000 

NPS 

2,148* 

2,207** 

2,195*** 

FWS 

869 

831 

888 

BIA 

326 

263 

281 

BLM 

208 

197 

197 

OIG 

36 

30 

43 

* 

1,543  rangers. 

605 

U.S.  Park 

Police 

** 

1,534  rangers. 

673 

U.S.  Park 

Police 

*** 

1,551  rangers. 

644 

U.S.  Park 

Police 

Figures  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Dustice,  Washington,  D.C. 

ABBREVIATIONS: 

NPS  National  Park  Service 
FWS  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

BIA  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

BLM  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

OIG  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Dept,  of  Interior 


An  interdepartmental  memo  signed  by  Norton  puts  the  number  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  at  4,300  - the  difference  could  reflect  either  an 
actual  increase  in  armed  personnel  between  Duly  30,  2000  and  the  present, 
or  could  be  achieved  by  counting  985  "support  personnel"  - agents  who 
assist  in  the  investigations  but  do  not  have  firearm  authority  and  were 
therefore  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  When  these  985  support 
personnel  are  added  to  the  armed  personnel,  the  number  of  law  enforcement 
officials  totals  4,589. 

The  2,195  figure  for  the  NPS  breaks  down  into  1,551  engaged  in  "ranger 
activity"  and  644  U.S.  Park  Police. 

Like  law  enforcement  officers  of  other  federal  agencies,  these  receive 
substantial  training  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  at 
Glynco,  Ga.  This  chart  shows  the  number  of  FLETC  graduates  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  four  years. 

Number  of  DOI  agents  graduating  from  FLETC  (Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center)  Glynco,  GA.* 


Fiscal  year: 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002(projected) 

NPS 

514 

412 

463 

494 

FWS 

97 

172 

196 

174 

BIA 

580 

710 

595 

521 

BLM 

39 

58 

93 

68 

OIG 

14 

18 

13 

41 

* From  FLETC. 
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Affairs 

Off  to  Klamath  Falls 

Most  U.S.  Park  Police  officers  are  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  but 
they  are  on  call  to  provide  police  services  to  the  entire  national  park 
system.  They  did  so  last  summer  when  a detachment  was  sent  on  3uly  14  to 
Klamath  Falls  to  relieve  a group  of  U.S.  Marshals  that  earlier  that  month 
removed  protesters  from  the  headgates  without  incident.  The  headgates  were 
deemed  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  The  Park  Police  from  the  National  Park  Service  were  followed 
Aug.  6 by  Bureau  of  Land  Management  rangers,  who  were  followed  Sept.  2 by 
a contingent  of  special  agents  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  only  Department  of  Interior  agencies  with  law  enforcement  authority 
that  didn't  put  in  time  at  Klamath  Falls  were  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
which  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  federal  law  on  Indian 
reservations,  and  the  DOI  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

"There's  a serious  problem,"  said  a contact  in  Nethercutt's  office, 
commenting  on  what  she  had  gleaned  from  conversations  with  numerous  DOI 
employees.  "These  people  don't  want  to  be  a mobile-police  occupation  force 
That  is  not  what  they  went  to  work  as  a ranger  for.  ...  They  want  to  work 
on  the  wildlife  refuges  or  patrol  campgrounds.  They  don't  want  to  be  sent 
to  places  like  Klamath  Falls  to  keep  the  farmers  from  getting  their  water. 
That  was  a mobile-police  occupation  force  in  action." 

And,  if  the  draft  bill  is  enacted,  that  kind  of  action  likely  would  be 
routine. 

"The  bill  grants  equal  powers  to  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
Interior  agencies,  and  because  there  are  no  restrictions  limiting  where 
these  officers  may  serve,  it  allows  other  agencies,  say  the  U.S.  Marshals, 
to  draw  on  the  Department  of  Interior  for  personnel,"  said  Fred  Kelly 
Grant,  an  attorney  who  serves  on  the  board  of  Stewards  of  the  Range  as  the 
organization's  legal  consultant. 

"For  example,"  Grant  continued,  "Let's  say  there  was  a terrorist  coming 
across  the  Canadian  border  and  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  arrests  this  guy 
and  they've  got  to  take  him  somewhere  for  security.  I can  see  the  Marshals 
Service  enlisting  immediately  all  the  DOI  people  because  they  would 
consider  that  more  important  than  carrying  out  the  duties  of  managing  and 
protecting  the  public  lands." 

A floating  law  enforcement  agency 

In  Grant's  view,  "What  DOI  would  become  is  a floating  law  enforcement 
agency  that  any  other  law  enforcement  agency,  including  the  state  police, 
could  call  on.  They  would  be  on  call  to  leave  their  duties  on  the  land  to 
take  care  of  problems  in  other  places.  You  would  end  up  having  the  DOI 


guys  being  a supplementary  arm  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  or  the  FBI." 

That  was  the  scenario  at  Klamath  Falls,  but  Grant  pointed  to  a recent 
instance  in  Idaho  where  the  governor  became  concerned  about  his  safety, 
and  for  a month  state  police  officers  rented  and  occupied  the  condominium 
adjacent  to  his. 

"Can't  you  imagine  a case  like  that  where  the  state  police  chief  says  he 
can't  afford  to  take  his  officers  off  the  roads  and  asking  the  local  BLM 
to  guard  a governor  for  a month?"  Grant  asked.  "I  can  see  that  happening 
all  over  the  place.  If  I were  the  superintendent  of  state  police,  I'd  want 
to  do  that.  I certainly  wouldn't  want  to  take  my  troopers  off  the  roads." 

Towards  a national  police  force 

What  this  kind  of  activity  and  legislation  like  the  Clarification  Act 
ultimately  leads  to,  according  to  critics  like  Grant,  is  a national  police 
force  with  powers  above  and  beyond  those  of  the  states  and  local 
governments . 

A move  in  that  direction  was  made  during  the  mid-1970s  by  certain 
factions  in  Congress  and  the  Carter  administration.  This  was  attempted  not 
by  introducing  specific  legislation  to  set  up  such  a force,  but  through 
the  back  door,  by  legislation  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Title  18  of  the  U. 
S.  Code.  During  the  process  of  rearranging  the  statutes  and  repealing  a 
few  obsolete  ones,  the  proposed  legislation  would  "harmonize"  the  powers 
of  federal  agents  by  granting  essentially  identical  and  equal  authority 
and  jurisdiction  to  all  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  creating,  in 
effect,  a national  police  force. 

The  legislation,  which  was  strongly  promoted  by  Sens.  Ted  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  Strom  Thurmond,  R-S.C.,  and  Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  nearly  passed 
during  several  sessions  of  Congress  but  was  beaten  back  each  time  by  an 
unprecedented  coalition  of  organizations  from  all  points  of  the  political 
spectrum  - from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation  on  the  left  to  the  Libertarian  Party  and 
the  John  Birch  Society  on  the  right. 

But  the  promoters  of  the  code  revision  effort  did  not  give  up.  They 
simply  changed  tactics,  advancing  their  agenda  in  piecemeal  fashion. 

The  proposed  Clarification  Act  is  right  in  line  with  an  overall  goal  to 
establish  a national  police  force. 

In  addition  to  granting  all  Interior  law  enforcement  officers  the 
authority  to  exercise  their  powers  anywhere  in  the  country,  on  or  off  the 
federal  lands  under  their  jurisdiction,  it  allows  Interior  law  enforcement 
agents  to  carry  firearms,  execute  and  serve  subpoenas  and  warrants,  make 
arrests  without  warrant,  conduct  investigations  and  administer  oaths. 

"Other  federal  agencies  hold  such  authority,"  the  bill's  anonymous 
author  complains  in  the  draft  of  the  accompanying  letter  to  Congress.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  U.S.  Customs  Service,  U.S.  Marshals 
Service,  U.S  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  FBI  are  offered  as 
examples  of  agencies  having  the  kind  of  powers  the  author  would  like 
Interior  bureaus  to  have. 

Furthermore,  "Scope  of  authority  . . . severely  limits  the  ability  of  DOI 
officers  to  address  such  violations,"  he  writes.  "For  example,  if  visitors 
to  a National  Wildlife  Refuge  tell  a FWS  officer  that  they  saw  someone  in 
the  Refuge  parking  lot,  the  officer  does  not  have  the  authority  to  arrest 
that  individual  under  FWS  laws.  If  a Ranger  outside  the  boundaries  of  a 
National  Park  counters  [sic]  an  individual  wanted  under  an  outstanding 
felony  arrest  warrant  for  a crime  unrelated  to  the  Park,  the  Ranger  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  take  that  individual  into  custody.  If  BIA 
special  agents  find  a person  selling  a sawed-off  shotgun  to  someone  off 
the  reservation,  they  cannot  take  enforcement  action." 

"Actually,  they  can  do  much  of  this  now,"  said  Grant.  "They  don't  have 
to  be  only  on  federal  land  to  issue  a citation.  If  they  find  evidence  that 
somebody  has  violated  a provision  of  the  federal  law,  they  can  issue  a 
citation  anywhere.  But  they  better  have  a sheriff  with  them  when  they  do. 
Besides,  a sheriff  can  deputize  these  people  if  he  wishes;  then  they  can 
make  arrests.  And  they  can  make  citizen  arrests  now." 

The  bill  author  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  agencies  like  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  and  the  FBI  were  set  up  with  law  enforcement  as  their 


basic  mission.  The  Interior  agencies  were  not.  Their  primary  purpose  is 
the  management  and  stewardship  of  the  public  lands  and  natural  resources. 
Law  enforcement  is  a secondary  or  even  tertiary  responsibility.  A change 
of  mission  for  the  Department  of  Interior  has  not  been  authorized  by 
Congress . 

Another  gripe  of  the  author  is  that  enforcement  authority  for  Interior 
agencies  is  scattered  through  the  U.S.  Code. 

"No  single  primary  enforcement  exists  for  DOI  agencies/'  he  declares. 
"Enforcement  authority  for  BLM  is  found  in  42  USC  1733  [an  error:  the 
correct  citation  is  43  USC  1733];  NPS/USPP  in  16  USC  la-6;  and  BIA  in  25 
USC  2803."  Fish  and  Wildlife  enforcement  authority  is  in  several  sections 
of  Title  16,  Conservation,  including  16  USC  35,  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

That's  true,  though  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  traditional  policing 
agencies.  Their  powers  are  authorized  in  various  parts  of  the  code,  and 
some  are  not  even  spelled  out.  For  example,  according  to  the  Government 
Accounting  Office,  IRS  agents  do  not  have  statutory  authority  to  carry 
firearms . 

But  what  really  annoys  the  author  is  the  fact  that  the  granted  authority 
is  not  uniform.  BLM  officers,  for  example,  do  not  have  the  same  clear-cut 
powers  that  national  park  law  enforcement  personnel  have.  And  it  is 
debatable  how  much  power  they  actually  do  possess. 

A long-standing  debate 

"It's  been  a long-standing  debate  as  to  whether  that  provision  of  FLPMA 
[Federal  Lands  Policy  Management  Act,  43  USC  1733]  really  authorizes  the 
secretary  of  Interior  by  regulation  to  allow  law  enforcement  powers,  or 
whether  what  it's  really  saying  is,  'We  recognize  that  local  law 
enforcement  is  primary, ' " said  Grant. 

The  problem,  as  Grant  sees  it,  is  that  the  Interior  agents  are  not 
certified  police  officers  under  state  law  and  do  not  meet  the  state 
statutes . 

"The  FBI  does,  other  agencies  do,  but  Interior  doesn't,"  Grant  said. 
"There's  where  the  big  debate  has  come.  Proponents  of  federal  authority 
argue  that  there  is  statutory  authority  for  them  exercising  their  powers, 
and  I can't  deny  that  if  I were  an  attorney  with  the  federal  government  I 
would  rely  on  that  language  to  say  that  there  is  authority  for  it. 

"But  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  arguable,"  Grant  continued. 
"That's  the  reason,  I'm  sure,  why  this  draft  bill  that's  surfaced  is 
called  the  'Clarification  of  Law  Enforcement  Authority. ' If  there  were  no 
doubt  about  it,  they  wouldn't  need  clarification  through  such  a bill." 

Grant  noted  that  in  the  raids  conducted  by  the  Park  Service  on  Santa 
Cruz  Island  and  Donald  Scott's  estate,  the  NPS  agents  were  accompanied  by 
sheriff's  deputies. 

"If  the  bill  passes,  they  wouldn't  even  need  to  check  with  the  local 
sheriff,  and  that's  going  to  create  real  problems,"  he  said. 

The  ultimate  police  power 

For  Grant,  his  worst  fear  is  not  about  gun-toting  rangers,  but  the 
granting  of  power  to  make  arrests  without  a warrant. 

"What  this  bill  would  do  if  it's  passed  is  to  give  to  these  guys  who  are 
land  management  monitors,  it  would  give  them  the  ultimate  power  of  a peace 
officer  - they  would  have  a gun  on  their  hip  and  authority  to  make  arrests 
with  or  without  a warrant,"  said  Grant.  "That  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
the  peace  officer's  powers.  Every  police  academy,  the  FBI  academy,  the 
police  standards  councils  in  most  of  the  states,  spend  an  awful  lot  of 
time  training  officers  as  to  when  and  how  to  make  arrests  without  a 
warrant.  It's  a very  carefully  held  power,  and  you  don't  just  go  giving 
that  willy-nilly.  ... 

"To  me,  that  provision  is  worse  than  the  carrying  of  the  guns.  You  can 
train  people  to  carry  guns.  Citizens  can  carry  guns.  That's  not  as  scary 
to  me  as  the  power  of  arrest,  particularly  without  a warrant.  The  power  of 
arrest  is  the  power  to  take  away  a person's  liberty  and  detain  them. 

That's  a critical  issue  to  me  because  of  my  belief  in  the  Constitution. 
Peace  officers  need  to  respect  that  Constitution.  It's  one  of  the  most 
critical  powers  there  is  in  the  country,  and  that's  why  it's  so  safely 


guarded . 

"When  I saw  that  in  the  draft  bill  I just  couldn't  believe  it.  I was 
afraid  the  thing  would  get  through  because  everybody  is  in  the  mode  of 
protecting  us  against  terrorism.  I was  afraid  it  would  slip  through,  and 
frankly,  I think  that's  why  it  was  proposed  at  this  time." 

Sarah  Foster  is  a staff  reporter  for  WorldNetDaily . 
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Long  before  Europeans  made  their  first  forays  into  the  territory  now 
known  as  Minnesota,  Native  American  tribes  regularly  crossed  the  Minnesota 
River  at  a fording  place  14  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Mankato, 
half  a mile  north  of  St.  Peter.  Early  French  explorers  gave  the  site  its 
present  name.  Traverse  des  Sioux  (Cross  Place  of  the  Sioux  People). 

The  solid  river  bottom  through  shallow  water  provided  a natural  gateway 
between  the  dense  woodlands  on  the  east  and  the  prairies  and  bison  of  the 
west.  As  a well-traveled  junction,  it  became  a natural  convergence  point 
for  commerce  both  for  the  Native  Americans  and  for  European  traders  and 
trappers . 

By  the  1820' s,  Louis  Provencalle,  a Frenchman  working  for  3ohn  Jacob 
Astor's  American  Fur  Co.,  had  set  up  a permanent  fur-trading  post  at 
Traverse  Des  Sioux.  Soon  a settlement  sprang  up  around  the  post. 

On  Duly  23,  1851,  one  of  the  most  significant  Indian  treaties  in  our 
nation's  history  was  signed  at  Traverse  Des  Sioux  between  the  US 
government  and  the  Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  the  Dakota.  Two  weeks 
later  at  Mendota,  a treaty  was  signed  with  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute 
bands.  These  treaties  were  instrumental  in  opening  the  American  west  to 
European  settlement. 

Some  24  million  acres  in  Minnesota  were  ceded  by  the  Dakota  in  exchange 
for  reservation  lands  and  for  $3,075,000  to  be  paid  over  a 50-year  period 
in  annual  annuities  of  goods  and  money  --  about  12  cents  an  acre  for  some 
of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  country. 

Before  ratifying  the  Treaty  the  US  Senate  added  amendments  that  weakened 
the  Dakota  position.  Even  with  the  changes,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
not  entirely  honored  by  the  US 

The  treaties  left  about  7,000  Dakota  with  two  reservations,  each  20 
miles  wide  and  70  miles  long,  with  a 10  mile  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
Minnesota  River.  In  1858  the  strip  of  land  along  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  nearly  a million  acres,  was  also  ceded  to  the  US  The  government 
established  two  administrative  centers,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sioux 
agencies . 

Delayed  and  skipped  payments  drove  the  Dakota  to  increasing  desperation 
with  each  passing  year.  Through  deceptive  business  practices,  unscrupulous 
traders  and  government  agents  took  much  of  what  the  Indians  did  have. 
Poverty,  starvation,  and  general  suffering  led  to  unrest  that  in  1862 
culminated  in  the  U.S. -Dakota  Conflict,  which  launched  a series  of  Indian 
wars  on  the  northern  plains  that  did  not  end  until  the  battle  of  Wounded 
Knee  in  1890. 

Colonel  Henry  H.  Sibley  commanded  the  military.  A well-known  fur  trader, 
Sibley  was  the  Minnesota  Territory's  first  delegate  to  Congress  and  the 
state's  first  governor. 

With  most  of  the  able-bodied  men  away  fighting  the  Civil  War,  the 
Indians  seized  their  opportunity  and  very  nearly  succeeded.  After  first 
advising  of  the  futility  of  challenging  the  white  man  ("Kill  one,  two, 
ten  and  ten  times  ten  will  come  to  kill  you,"  he  said),  Mdewakanton  Chief 
Little  Crow  was  persuaded  to  head  the  Dakota  effort. 

Before  the  Conflict  (or  Sioux  Uprising,  as  it  is  often  called)  could  be 
brought  under  control,  at  least  450  white  settlers  and  soldiers  were 


killed  and  considerable  property  was  destroyed  in  southern  Minnesota. 

There  were  uncounted  numbers  of  Dakota  casualties  because  of  the  Indian 
custom  of  removing  all  dead  and  dying  warriors  from  the  battlefield. 

A five-man  military  commission  was  appointed  to  try  the  Dakota  who 
participated  in  the  outbreak.  The  commission  settled  up  to  40  cases  in  a 
single  day.  Some  were  heard  in  as  little  as  five  minutes.  In  all,  the 
commission  tried  392,  sentenced  307  to  death  and  gave  16  prison  terms. 

Many  historians  today  feel  the  trial  was  a travesty  of  justice. 

Authority  for  the  final  order  of  execution  was  passed  to  President 
Lincoln.  He  was  pressured  by  politicians,  military  leaders,  the  press  and 
public  for  immediate  execution  of  the  303  still  on  the  condemned  list. 
Interceding  on  behalf  of  the  Dakota  was  Episcopalian  Bishop  Henry  Whipple, 
known  to  the  Indians  as  "Straight  Tongue"  for  his  fair  dealings.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  Riggs  and  Dr.  John  P.  Williamson,  Presbyterian  missionaries  to 
the  Dakota,  wrote  letters  to  the  press  calling  for  a fair  trial. 

Lincoln  approved  death  sentences  for  only  39  of  the  303  prisoners.  One 
of  the  39  was  later  reprieved. 

At  10  a.m.  on  December  26,  1862,  in  Mankato,  the  group  of  38  ascended  a 
specially-erected  timber  gallows  24  feet  square  and  20  feet  high.  More 
than  1,400  soldiers  of  the  6th,  9th  and  10th  Minnesota  Volunteers  and  of 
the  First  Minnesota  Mounted  Rangers  were  on  hand  to  keep  order  among  the 
crowds  of  hostile  citizens.  The  Indians  sang  as  they  left  their  prison 
and  continued  singing  until  the  end.  It  was  the  largest  mass  execution  in 
American  history. 
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2nd  suit  filed  in  land  transfer 
Staff  and  wire  reports 
published:  12/27/01 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  suing  the  state  government  and  two  other  tribes 
regarding  the  federal  transfer  of  recreational  lands  along  the  Missouri 
River,  a tribal  official  said  Wednesday. 

Mario  Gonzalez,  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  lawyer,  said  the  lawsuit  was  filed 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  hopes  of  preventing  the 
change  in  ownership  of  91,178  acres  of  land  within  64  riverside  recreation 
areas.  State  government  and  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Lower  Brule  tribes  are 
named  as  defendants,  he  said. 

"We  seek  to  enjoin  the  land  transfers  not  only  to  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  but  also  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  tribes,"  Gonzalez 
said . 

The  lawsuit  is  separate  from  one  filed  earlier  by  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux 
Tribe,  he  said.  The  earlier  lawsuit  claims  the  transfer  would  violate 
environmental  and  historic  preservation  laws  as  well  as  treaty  rights. 

John  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  president  of  the  Oglala  Tribe,  said  the  tribe 
is  waiting  for  an  environmental  impact  statement  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Tribal  officials  apparently  hope  the  report  will  bolster 
their  suit. 

However,  a corps  official  has  said  the  environmental  impact  statement 
will  not  stop  the  project,  which  was  approved  last  January  by  Congress. 

And  the  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  said  Wednesday  that  the 


Oglala  lawsuit  is  a poorly  timed  waste  of  money  and  the  wrong  approach  to 
the  issue. 

"I  really  think  this  is  in  the  11th  hour,  and  it's  some  kind  of  act  of 
desperation,"  said  Mike  landreau.  "They  were  invited  to  be  part  of  this 
whole  process  originally.  They  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  something 
positive  with  it,  to  create  a claim  situation  that  had  some  honor  and 
integrity.  But  I don't  understand  what's  going  on  now." 

landreau  said  the  land  transfer  is  important  to  his  tribe  and  its  future, 
putting  land  along  the  Missouri  back  into  Lower  Brule  hands,  where  it 
belongs.  He  said  it's  unfortunate  that  the  Oglala  and  Crow  Creek  tribes 
are  trying  to  block  what  will  be  good  for  the  Lower  Brule  and  Cheyenne 
River  tribes. 

"They  seem  to  be  more  interested  in  trying  to  destroy  one  another 
instead  of  standing  together,"  he  said.  "I  don't  judge  or  condemn  them.  I 
just  say  it  doesn't  make  sense." 

The  transfer  was  authorized  by  Congress  through  the  efforts  of  U.S.  Sen. 
Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  who  worked  with  Republican  Gov.  Bill  lanklow  and 
tribal  officials  from  the  Lower  Brule  and  Cheyenne  River  reservations.  It 
returns  lands,  including  recreation  areas,  that  were  taken  for  the  four 
Missouri  River  dams  and  have  been  owned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers . 

The  state  already  leases  many  of  the  sites,  but  it  is  scheduled  to  take 
over  the  property  in  fee  title,  sometime  this  winter,  depending  on  the 
lawsuits . 

Part  of  the  transfer  includes  a trust  funded  by  Congress  for  management 
and  improvements  on  the  property. 

Gonzalez  said  the  Oglala  lawsuit  alleges  that  the  lands  along  the 
Missouri  River  contain  more  than  1,100  archaeological  sites.  The  human 
remains  and  cultural  items  on  those  sites  belong  to  the  Oglala  Tribe  under 
the  1990  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  he  said. 

Under  an  1868  treaty,  the  Oglalas  own  all  cultural  sites  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  Gonzalez  said.  The  repatriation  law  also  gave 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  ownership  of  human  remains  and  cultural  items  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  he  said. 

The  tribe  argues  in  its  lawsuit  that  boundaries  of  the  Great  Sioux 
Reservation,  as  set  by  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868,  begin  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  river  and  were  not  diminished  by  an  1889  law  that 
created  six  smaller  Sioux  reservations  in  the  state. 

Gonzalez  said  the  tribe  is  seeking  an  immediate  court  order  to  prevent 
the  corps  from  transferring  Missouri  River  lands  to  the  state  and  Cheyenne 
River  and  Lower  Brule  tribes. 

A state  official  said  Wednesday  that  the  federal  law  allowing  the 
transfer  set  Ian.  1 for  the  land  to  change  hands.  But  under  an  agreement 
in  the  lawsuit  filed  earlier  by  the  Crow  Creek  Tribe  no  such  land  transfer 
would  take  place  until  at  least  Feb.  8,  he  said. 

A federal  judge  is  expected  to  consider  arguments  on  the  issue  by  that 
time. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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Tucson,  Arizona  Wednesday,  26  December  2001 
Border  crossers  hit  O'odham  hard 
The  Associated  Press 

Remote  desert  areas  along  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation's 
75-mile  border  with  Mexico  have  become  popular  entry  paths  as 
security  has  been  tightened  in  other  areas,  such  as  Douglas. 


Illegals  batter  reservation  land,  homes,  resources 
By  Arthur  R.  Rotstein 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

David  Garcia  is  tired  of  having  his  home  vandalized. 

But  illegal  immigrants  crossing  through  the  Chukut  Kuk  district  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  along  the  Mexican  border  have  often  found  it  an 
inviting  target. 

"If  you  leave  home,  most  of  the  time  your  home  gets  broken  into,"  said 
Garcia,  a member  of  the  tribal  council  who  has  suffered  four  break-ins  in 
the  last  12  months.  "They  take  mostly  food.  Food  and  clothes  and  what- 
have-you . " 

That's  not  all.  The  Tohono  O'odham's  land  and  resources  are  also  being 
battered  by  the  constant  flow  of  illegal  immigrants  hiking  across  the 
border  and  through  the  vast,  remote  desert  expanses  of  the  Connecticut- 
sized reservation. 

These  woes  aren't  unique  to  the  tribe,  which  has  23,000  members,  not  all 
of  them  living  on  the  reservation. 

Life  for  people  living  near  the  Arizona-Mexico  border  has  become  a 
struggle  in  recent  years  since  the  region  became  one  of  the  busiest 
illegal  immigrant  crossing  points  in  the  nation. 

Still,  the  effects  on  the  reservation  are  keenly  felt. 

Many  tribal  members  living  along  the  border  feel  they  can't  leave  their 
homes,  Tohono  O'odham  Police  Chief  Larry  Seligman  said. 

While  many  of  the  break-ins  and  thefts  are  of  the  nuisance  variety, 

"when  you  leave  your  home  and  come  back  and  find  it  ransacked  and  your 
food  gone,  and  you're  already  living  below  poverty  level,  that  transcends 
vandalism,"  he  said. 

Seligman  said  immigrants  also  leave  behind  large  quantities  of  garbage 
and  cut  trails  through  fragile  vegetation. 

"It's  quite  dramatic,"  he  said.  "Whole  areas  that  were  beautiful  Sonoran 
desert  look  almost  like  landfills  now." 

From  police  to  hospital  and  medical  services  intended  for  the  Tohono 
O'odham,  it's  the  same  story. 

On  some  occasions,  so  many  undocumented  immigrants  have  needed  emergency 
medical  attention  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  in  Sells,  the 
Tohono  O'odham  capital,  that  reservation  residents  have  had  to  go  60  miles 
northeast  to  Tucson  for  treatment. 

Officials  note  that  the  hospital  and  medical  service  providers  have  a 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  provide  needed  service  and  do  so. 

One  bitterly  cold  night  in  March  2000,  the  Border  Patrol  brought  336 
immigrants  to  the  hospital.  Many  had  turned  themselves  in  to  get  warm. 

Since  1997,  the  hospital  has  spent  $440,000  treating  723  undocumented 
immigrants . 

Compared  to  its  annual  total  ambulatory  care  or  emergency  room  visits  - 
55,000  and  9,000  respectively  - the  percentage  is  small.  But  the 
unreimbursed  cost  has  been  significant:  $386,830. 

The  Border  Patrol  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  are 
precluded  from  reimbursing  a medical  facility  for  an  illegal  immigrant's 
treatment  unless  the  person  is  formally  in  custody. 

The  O'odham  are  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  undocumented  immigrants 
"but  cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  are  in  fact  taking  some  resources  away 
from  the  O'odham  people,"  said  Rudy  Gonzales,  the  hospital's  deputy 
service  unit  director. 

"Every  dollar  that  we  spend  on  a non-Native  American  is  a dollar  that  we 
cannot  spend  on  the  population  that  we  serve,"  added  Robert  Price,  an  IHS 
official  in  Tucson.  "We're  not  fully  funded  for  the  need  of  the  population 
that  we  serve,  much  less  to  expend  funds  on  another  population." 

Then  there's  the  toll  on  tribal  police  resources. 

The  volume  of  border  crossers  was  so  burdensome  that  Seligman  ordered 
his  officers  last  spring  to  stop  routinely  looking  for  or  dealing  with 
illegal  immigrants. 

Border  Patrol  spokesman  Rob  Daniels  said  illegal  immigrant  crossings 
throughout  the  Tucson  Sector,  which  covers  all  of  the  Arizona-Mexico 
border  except  an  area  around  Yuma,  have  decreased  significantly  throughout 


2001  and  are  down  more  than  60  percent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

However,  Seligman  said  he's  convinced  that  the  number  of  crossers  has 
picked  up  again,  along  with  the  number  of  crimes  committed,  after  slowing 
down  immediately  after  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks.  Last  spring,  the 
number  was  thought  to  be  700  to  1,000  illegal  immigrants  daily,  he  said. 

Initiatives  that  added  Border  Patrol  agents  and  equipment  have  resulted 
in  more  securely  guarded  stretches  elsewhere  along  the  2,000-mile  border, 
in  turn  tunneling  many  immigrants  and  smugglers  toward  the  reservation. 

Now,  its  remote,  rugged  deserts  have  become  the  entry  paths  of  choice. 

The  Chukut  Kuk  district  where  Garcia  lives  makes  up  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  Tohono  O'odham  nation's  approximately  75-mile  boundary  with  Mexico. 
That  means  that  most  illegal  immigrants  - and  drug  traffickers  - coming 
onto  the  reservation  cross  through  Chukut  Kuk. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  less  use  of  such  high-tech  devices  as 
sensors  and  remote  cameras  along  the  reservation  border  because 
immigration  officials  have  not  considered  it  as  important  as  some  other 
areas  of  the  national  border,  Seligman  said. 

Daniels  said  that  because  of  national  security  concerns,  he  couldn't 
discuss  what  assets  are  deployed  where. 

Garcia  said  that  despite  publicity  about  heightened  border  security 
since  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks,  "I  can  tell  you  that's  not  the  case 
out  here." 

All  content  Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  AzStarNet,  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services  and  suppliers  and  may  not  be 
republished  without  permission.  All  rights  reserved.  Any 
copying,  redistribution,  or  retransmission  of  any  of  the 
contents  of  this  service  without  the  expressed  written  consent 
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Ruling  allows  Indian  pursuit 

Fri  Dec  28  04:05:34  CST  2001  Central  Time 

The  Associated  Press 

HELENA  (AP)  - The  boundary  of  an  Indian  reservation  is  not  necessarily  a 
barrier  to  nontribal  law  officers  chasing  someone  suspected  of  committing 
a crime  outside  the  reservation,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  said  Thursday. 

The  justices,  in  a 4-1  ruling,  cited  a 1997  federal  court  decision  that 
an  officer  in  such  cases  has  the  authority  to  stop  a motorist  on  the 
reservation  to  determine  his  jurisdiction  over  the  driver. 

The  high  court's  opinion  overturned  a district  judge's  order  forbidding 
prosecutors  from  using  evidence  gathered  against  Daniel  Bird  after  his 
pickup  truck  left  the  city  of  Cut  Bank  and  entered  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  in  May  1999. 

Cut  Bank  Police  Officer  Doshua  Olson  had  tried  to  pull  over  Bird  for 
reckless  driving  within  the  city  limits,  but  Bird  would  not  stop.  Once  on 
the  reservation.  Bird's  truck  went  off  the  highway  and  into  a field. 

Once  Olson  found  out  that  Bird  and  another  man  in  the  vehicle  were 
tribal  members,  he  got  in  touch  with  tribal  police  to  make  the  arrest  and 
take  the  two  men  to  the  Glacier  County  Hail. 

District  Dudge  Marc  Buyske  agreed  with  Bird  that,  since  Olson  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  make  an  arrest  on  the  reservation.  Bird's  erratic 
driving  and  the  statements  he  made  - after  the  truck  entered  the 
reservation  - could  not  be  used  against  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  that  conclusion,  based  on  a 9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling.  That  decision  said  that  once  a law  officer  spots 


a traffic  offense  in  his  jurisdiction,  he  has  the  authority  to  pursue  the 
suspect  onto  a reservation  to  make  an  arrest,  Justice  James  Nelson  said 
for  the  court. 

The  court  likewise  disagreed  with  another  Bird  claim  that  all  events  on 
the  reservation  should  not  be  used  as  evidence  because  he  was  removed  from 
the  reservation  illegally.  The  officers  did  not  follow  the  tribe's 
extradition  procedures.  Bird  said. 

But  the  court  said  it  was  the  tribal  police  officer  who  took  Bird  into 
custody  and  off  to  jail,  and  Olson  relied  on  him  to  follow  whatever 
process  complied  with  tribe's  laws.  Therefore,  the  prosecution  should  not 
be  penalized  for  any  mistake  the  tribal  officer  may  have  made,  the  court 
said . 

Justice  Terry  Trieweiler  dissented,  agreeing  with  the  judge  that  all 
evidence  of  what  happened  on  the  reservation  should  be  rejected. 

Bird  was  not  charged  with  breaking  the  law  inside  the  reservation's 
border  and  the  city  police  officer  had  no  authority  to  arrest  Bird  for 
anything  he  may  have  done  while  on  the  reservation,  he  said.  That  means 
Bird's  conduct  once  he  drove  onto  the  reservation  was  irrelevant  to  the 
reckless  driving  charge  and  was  properly  excluded,  Trieweiler  said. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Alaska  Inmates  Hold  Annual  Potlatch 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  (AP)  - The  Alaska  inmate  population  at  a private 
prison  celebrated  the  holiday  season  with  a potlatch. 

"It's  part  of  our  tradition,"  said  Daniel  Neal,  an  inmate  from  Southeast 
Alaska  at  the  Florence,  Ariz.,  prison  run  by  Corrections  Corp.  of  America. 

Since  1994,  Alaska  prisoners  have  been  housed  the  Florence  facility 
about  50  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix. 

In  a typical  Alaska  potlatch,  one  clan  invites  another.  But  at  the 
Central  Arizona  Detention  Center,  it's  a mixture  of  Alaska  Natives  joining 
to  enjoy  traditional  foods,  dancing  and  music  while  honoring  their 
ancestors  and  invited  guests. 

Of  the  800  or  so  Alaska  inmates  held  at  the  Florence  facility,  more  than 
400  took  part  in  the  potlatch,  said  the  facility's  chaplain,  John  Hackett. 
This  year's  celebration  included  about  80  family  members  of  inmates  and 
other  visitors. 

Karen  Nagle,  program  coordinator  from  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Corrections,  visits  each  fall  to  assist  with  the  prison's  potlatch.  She 
said  that  in  Alaska,  a potlatch  can  be  held  for  many  different  reasons, 
including  honoring  someone  at  the  time  of  death  or  celebrating  a young 
person's  first  hunting  trip. 

At  this  year's  event,  Nagle  brought  a troupe  of  Native  dancers  to 
entertain,  then  the  inmates  and  their  guests  sat  down  to  a dinner  of 
grilled  salmon,  moose  stew,  fish  stew,  rice,  berries  and  other  Alaska 
favorites . 

The  inmates  held  four  fund-raisers  and  netted  about  $7,000  to  put  on 
this  year's  potlatch.  They  planned  to  donate  any  leftover  money  to  relief 
efforts  in  New  York  and  Washington,  said  inmate  George  Goenett. 

Copyright  c.  2001  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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newsgroup:  alt. native 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Indian  people. 

Things  told  to  us  by  our  elders  are  coming  true." 

Roxanne  Sazue,  chairwoman  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Going  into  2002  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  is  the  current  status  of 
Indian  Country. 

In  the  U.  S.j  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
hold  center  stage,  with  ringmaster  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  seeking  the  truth 
about  where  Indian  funds  have  gone,  and  how  to  fairly  administer  the 
Indian  Trust  in  the  future.  The  "trust"  in  Indian  Trust  is  non-existant . 
On  the  plus  side,  a Blackfeet  elder  by  the  name  of  Eloise  Cobell  has 
backed  the  entire  Department  of  Interior  into  the  rat  hole  they  crawled 
out  of,  and  Judge  Lamberth  seems  inclined  to  let  her  kill  the  vermin. 

Leonard  Peltier  remains  a political  prisoner.  There  is  absolutely  no 
other  way  to  consider  his  plight.  If  he  is  not  back  home  with  his  family 
after  all  the  evidence  of  false  testimony  and  admitted  lack  of  proof  by 
the  prosecuting  attorney  I can  draw  no  other  conclusion. 

Oil-Dri  Corp.  officials  have  said  they  will  appeal  the  Washoe  County 
Planning  Commission's  recent  decision  to  deny  the  company  a permit  to  put 
a cat  litter  mine  and  processing  plant  near  Reno.  Add  this  Ute  proposed 
industry  to  the  hog  farm  in  full  operation  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota,  nuclear  waste  dumps  and  coal  strip  mines  proposed  in  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico  and  the  message  is  pretty  clear  --  Indian  desperation  on 
the  wasteland  where  their  Nations  were  dumped  is  enough  for  them  to  risk 
hazards  no  non-Indian  community  would  tolerate.  The  message  was  recently 
underscored  by  a California  tribal  official,  who  invited  power  industries 
to  consider  their  reservations  for  power  plants,  because  their  nations  did 
not  have  strict  environmental  requirements. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  accept,  there  is  a positive  side  to  this.  Indian 
nations  are  developing  industry  and  wealth  through  casinos,  resort  and 


entertainment  facilities,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  developments. 

Some  remain  third  world  nations  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.,  but  others 
have  prospered  to  the  point  that  they  were  able  to  offer  substantial 
assistance  to  New  Yorkers  after  the  September  11  attack.  Media  stories 
quote  politicians  who  once  felt  safe  ignoring  Indians  now  expressing 
"concern"  about  their  rising  political  influence. 

Also  it  is  encouraging  to  see  tribes  and  individual  Indians  who  have 
prospered  banding  together  to  support  the  Santee  Sioux  when  their 
resources  were  recently  stripped  by  federal  authorities. 

In  Ottawa,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  is  determined  to  revamp 
the  Indian  Act.  Some  chiefs  say  the  government  only  wants  to  force  more 
transparent  fiscal  accounting  from  First  Nations.  The  real  need,  many 
chiefs  argue  is  a true  accounting  of  by  Ottawa  of  unfulfilled  treaties  and 
squandered  resource  revenues. 

Another  year  has  passed  with  some  MiqMak  tribes  still  being  subjected  to 
harrassment  and  violence  on  their  traditional  fishing  waters.  This  year  a 
repeat  of  last-year's  violence  was  narrowly  averted  by  last-minute  limited 
concessions  from  the  Department  of  Fisheries.  But  the  Fisheries 
authorities  remain  adamant  that  the  tribes  rights  are  subservient  to  their 
decisions . 

The  Canadian  media  has  reported  at  length  the  cost  to  the  Church 
dioceses  and  provincial  governments  of  court-ordered  reimbursment  to  some 
of  the  sexually  and  physicially  assaulted  children  at  Church  Residential 
Schools.  But  it  seems  no  justice  will  be  granted  many  of  the  Native 
adults  who  were  assaulted  as  children.  In  several  cases,  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  run  its  legal  course.  The  psychological  damage  will 
never  end,  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  church  is  off  the  hook.  And 
even  in  those  cases  where  the  hook  is  set,  the  Church  is  doing  it's  best 
to  appeal  to  the  non-Native  public  to  let  them  sqirm  off. 

President  Vicinte  Fox  has  allowed  many  of  his  grand  promises  to  the 
Natives  of  Mexico  to  fade  from  the  limelight,  unfulfilled.  The  Mayan  of 
Acteal  can  still  feel  the  pain  of  the  wholsale  massacre  there,  but  what's 
a few  Indians  in  the  name  of  fulfilling  an  international  trade  agreement? 
Not  much. 


Our  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  Central  and  South  America  are  being 
raped  and  murdered  in  the  name  of  progress  by  assassins  trained  at  Ft. 
Benning,  Georgia,  USA. 

So,  how  does  2002  stack  up?  From  the  standpoint  of  official  activity 
toward  Native  people  --  about  the  same  as  the  previous  507  years.  The 
movements  forward  have  come  almost  exclusively  due  to  the  courage  and  hard 
work  of  our  own  people,  often  despite  the  efforts  of  agencies  like  the  BIA 
that  were  established  to  "help"  us. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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Popular  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center  security  guard,  war  hero  dies  at  79 
By  Beccy  Tanner 
The  Wichita  Eagle 

For  years,  Moses  Day  was  an  institution  at  the  Mid-America  All-Indian 
Center . 

He  was  a security  guard  and  the  first  person  visitors  would  meet  as  they 
passed  through  the  center's  doors. 

"At  one  time,  probably  every  child  in  Wichita  knew  Moses  Day,"  said 
Derry  Shaw,  instructor  of  minority  studies  at  the  Hugo  Wall  School  of 
Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at  Wichita  State  University. 

"Kids  loved  him  and  the  way  he  could  tell  stories.  People  would  always 
tell  me  how  much  they  enjoyed  listening  to  him." 

Mr.  Day,  a former  police  officer  and  chief  of  security  at  the  center, 
died  Wednesday.  He  was  79. 

A wake  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Army  National  Guard  Armory  at  3717 
S.  Seneca  St.  The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  same  location. 

Mr.  Day  was  born  Aug.  25,  1922,  in  Mountain  View,  Okla.  He  was  a full- 
blooded  Apache.  His  Indian  name,  Nesahkluah,  meant  "Glittering  Rainbow" 
and  he  traced  his  roots  to  Geronimo. 

"He  was  a rainbow,"  said  Bob  Marley,  a friend  and  member  of  the  Mid- 
America  All-Indian  Center's  board  of  directors.  "He  was  a great  American 
hero  --  who  fought  in  the  same  battles  as  Audie  Murphy  and  was  awarded  for 
his  bravery." 

Mr.  Day's  World  War  II  exploits,  carried  over  six  major  campaigns, 
earned  him  four  Silver  Stars,  four  Bronze  Stars,  four  Purple  Hearts  and  a 
Croix  de  Guerre,  a medal  awarded  by  the  French  government  for  valor  in 
combat.  He  served  in  the  Army  from  1943  to  1946. 

His  war  injuries  prevented  him  from  pursuing  a full-fledged  law 
enforcement  career,  but  he  got  a civil  service  job  in  public  housing  in 
1946  in  Wichita.  He  later  worked  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  before  his  retirement  in  1974. 

Not  long  after  that,  he  began  working  at  the  Indian  center  at  a security 
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job  and  stayed  on  until  1991  as  a revered  elder  in  the  Native  American 
community. 

Mr.  Day  was  a man  who  readily  told  stories  about  his  experiences  growing 
up  and  his  years  in  the  service. 

"He  enjoyed  people  and  was  very  open  with  them/'  said  Sue  Cowdery,  a 
former  volunteer  at  the  center  and  who  worked  with  Mr.  Day  for  nearly  25 
years . 

Mr.  Day  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Sherry,  of  Wichita;  13  children,  Dora 
Caroline  of  Phoenix;  Mitch  Day,  Phillip  Day,  Neva  Church  Day,  Lorella 
Bridges,  Gina  Day,  Emmett  Day,  Apache  Day  Nesahkluah,  Dared  Day  Nesahkluah 
Caleb  (Bear)  Day  Nesahkluah,  Rick  (Young  Eagle)  Duran,  Terry  Achey,  all  of 
Wichita;  Mike  Gashwaszwah  of  Perkins,  Okla.;  and  numerous  adopted 
children;  a brother,  Walter  Day  Nesahkluah  of  Carnegie,  Okla.;  a sister, 
Priscilla  Ware  of  Goddard;  72  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren,  and 
five  great-great-grandchildren . 

A memorial  has  been  established  in  Mr.  Day's  name  with  the  Wichita 
Kansas  Intertribal  Warrior  Society,  Box  771175,  Wichita,  KS  67277. 

Reach  Beccy  Tanner  at  268-6336  or  btanner@wichitaeagle.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Wichita  Eagle. 
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Danuary  1,  2002 

Dallas  Wayne  Yellow  Shield-Little  Bear  Sr. 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Dallas  Wayne  Yellow  Shield- Little  Bear  Sr.,  63,  Wounded 
Knee,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  29,  2001,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Roselyn  Little  Bear,  Wounded  Knee;  four  sons 
Dallas  Little  Bear  Dr.,  Glen  Little  Bear  and  Wayne  Little  Bear,  all  of 
Wounded  Knee,  and  Tim  Romero,  Rapid  City;  four  daughters,  Mary  Palmier, 
Sharon  Condon,  Sheryl  Yellow  Shield  and  Erma  Yellow  Shield,  all  of  Wounded 
Knee;  his  mother,  Dulia  Lone  Elk,  Wounded  Knee;  two  sisters,  Vera  Little 
Bear  and  Phyllis  Hollow  Horn,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  two  brothers,  Paul 
Little  Bear-Taylor,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Earl  Tall,  Manderson;  27 
grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  1,  at 
Messiah  Episcopal  Church  Hall  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Dan.  4,  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Church  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia 
Red  Owl  and  Mr.  Dohn  Around  Him  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  2,  2002 

Rosina  Sleeping  Bear  Simpson 

RAPID  CITY  - Rosina  Sleeping  Bear  Simpson,  59,  Aurora,  Colo.,  and 
formerly  of  Rapid  City,  died  Dec.  25,  2001,  at  Aurora  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  William  Simpson,  Aurora;  six  sons,  Mikkel 
Simpson,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii,  and  William  Simpson  Dr.,  Doymoiund  Simpson, 
Kasey  Surrounded,  Konvoy  Surrounded  and  Kelly  Surrounded,  all  of  Denver, 
Colo.;  one  daughter,  Kathy  Hoffman,  Denver;  and  one  sister,  Fannie  Logan, 
Denver . 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  3,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Friday,  Dan. 
4,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  the  Rev.  Carl  Douglas  officiating,  and 
traditional  services  by  Mr.  Dimmy  Walker.  Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 


January  4,  2002 


Bertha  Marie  Smoke 

PORCUPINE  - Bertha  Marie  Smoke,  44,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  2, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Emil  American  Horse,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and 
Wendyll  Smoke,  Porcupine;  three  daughters,  Oleaupi  Smoke  and  Gwendolyn 
Smoke,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Edna  Elk  Boy,  Oglala;  two  sisters,  Vina 
Conroy,  Rapid  City,  and  Dolores  Dreamer,  Oglala;  three  brothers,  Edward 
Smoke,  Denver,  John  Red  Shirt  and  Benjamin  Smoke,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  5,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP 
Office . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  7,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Julia's 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  5,  2002 
Richard  'Dick'  Tall 

MANDERSON  - Richard  "Dick"  Tall,  83,  Manderson,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  2, 
2002,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Norma  Shields,  Rapid  City;  three  nieces, 

Jo  Ann  Tall  and  Lorraine  Pourier,  both  of  Porcupine,  and  Betty  Janis, 
Manderson;  and  two  nephews,  Eugene  Sun  Bear,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  George  Tall, 
Manderson . 

One-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  7,  at  St. 

Agnes  Catholic  Hall  in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  at  St. 

Agnes  Catholic  Church  in  Manderson,  with  the  Rev.  Jim  Ryan,  S.J.,  and  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Theresa  Hollow  Horn  Bear-Lulow 

ROSEBUD  - Theresa  Hollow  Horn  Bear-Lulow,  70,  Rosebud,  died  Thursday, 

Jan.  3,  2002,  at  White  River  Health  Care  Center. 

Theresa  was  born  Nov.  28,  1931,  in  Parmelee,  youngest  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Julia  Hollow  Horn  Bear.  She  attended  school  in  St.  Francis. 

She  was  married  to  Paul  R.  Gregg  Sr.  in  1948.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  this  marriage. 

In  1971,  Theresa  married  Albert  Lulow. 

Theresa  lived  in  Rapid  City  from  1973  to  1994.  She  moved  back  home  to 
the  Rosebud  area  in  1994. 

Theresa's  working  career  was  as  a nursing  assistant.  She  worked  in 
hospitals  in  Rosebud,  Pierre,  and  Rapid  City. 

Theresa  loved  her  family  deeply.  She  was  from  the  honorable  Hollow  Horn 
Bear  Tiospaye  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation.  She  was  the  last  grandchild  of 
Chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Paul  R.  Gregg-Bear  and 

Terrence  Gregg,  both  of  Rosebud,  Barbara  and  Joe  Jones,  Howard  Gregg, 
and  Susan  Gregg,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Delores  Gregg,  Winner,  and  Patricia 
and  Render  Wyatt,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  her  21  beloved  grandchildren  and 
numerous  great-grandchildren;  nephews;  nieces;  and  cousins.  Theresa  is 
also  survived  by  her  best  friend.  Ruby  Dubray  from  St.  Francis. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  all  her  siblings. 

Theresa  was  loved  and  will  be  missed  by  many. 

A two-day  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Bridges  Church  in 
Rosebud . 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  7,  at  St.  Charles 
Church  in  St.  Francis. 


Copyright  c.  2001  The  Rapid  City  Journal 


January  2,  2002 


Bernice  Yazzie 

Bernice  Yazzie  of  Bloomfield  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly  Father 
Jan.  2,  2002,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Oct.  11,  1958,  in  Farmington  to 
Frank  and  Alice  Henery. 

She  is  survived  by  her  beloved  husband,  Leslie  Yazzie,  of  the  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

January  4,  2002 

Jefferson  Ben  Yazzie 

Jefferson  Ben  Yazzie,  56,  of  Sheep  Springs  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  1,  2002. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Harlan  Ben  Yazzie  of  Sheep  Springs;  four 
sons,  Bronson  Enrico  of  Denver,  and  Tracy  Bryant,  Robertson  Yazzie  and 
Jason  Yazzie,  all  of  Sheep  Springs;  and  two  daughters,  Lenora  Enrico  and 
Velda  Yazzie,  both  of  Sheep  Springs. 

He  is  also  survived  by  four  brothers,  Davidson  Yazzie  of  Denver,  Danny 
Yazzie  and  Roger  Tsosie  of  Sheep  Springs,  and  Rex  Ben  Yazzie  of  Newcomb; 
and  four  sisters,  Ruth  Ortiz,  Mary  Jim  and  Helen  Yazzie  of  Denver,  and 
Elsie  Yazzie  of  Sheep  Springs.  He  was  blessed  with  10  grandchildren. 

Jefferson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Yazzie;  and  two  sons 
Tony  Enrico  Jr.  and  Jefferson  Yazzie  Jr. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  start  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Jan.  5, 
2002,  at  the  Pentecostal  Church  of  Sheep  Springs,  with  Evangelist  Albert 
Tsosie  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sheep 
Springs . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tracy  Bryant,  Robertson  Yazzie,  Jason  Yazzie,  Jimson 
Bryant,  Bronson  Enrico  and  Danny  Yazzie.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Albert  Tsosie,  Anthony  Tsosie,  Michael  Tsosie,  Alfred  Yazzie,  Manuel  Frank 
Franklin  Sandman  and  Eugene  Bryant.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Harlan  Yazzie 
Davidson  Yazzie  and  Roger  Tsosie. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 
January  6,  2002 
Jesbert  Sam 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Jesbert  Sam,  30,  were  held  at  11  a.m., 
today  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church,  Chinle.  Blaine  Grein  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Communtiy  Cemetery. 

Sam  died  Nov.  3 in  Round  Rock,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Feb.  12,  1971  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  Jemez  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  Clan. 

Sam  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School.  He  participated  in  bullriding, 
team  roping  and  calf  roping.  He  was  a member  of  the  CNRA,  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  Bullriders.  He  was  a CNRA  top  ten  finalist,  an  Arizona  and  Navajo 
Nation  Fair  Finalist.  He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority, 
as  an  electrician. 

Survivors  include  his  son.  Josh  Sam  of  Phoenix;  daughter,  Shanado  Sam  of 
Phoenix;  parents,  Danny  and  Sally  P.  Sam  of  Chinle;  brothers,  Lorenzo  Sam, 
Bennie  Sam  and  Benjamin  Sam  all  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Genevieve  James  and 
Geraldine  Henry  both  of  Chinle. 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Harry  and  Sophie  Price 
and  Mrs.  Gli'hazbah  and  Lewis  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  were  Albert  Smith,  Manuel  Silas,  Calvin  Benallie,  Newton 
Yazzie,  Bennie  Sam,  Herbert  James  and  Randy  Bia. 

The  family  received  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at 
Chinle  Catholic  Hall. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

David  Kee  Begay 

BURNT  CORN  VALLEY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  David  Begay,  47,  wereheld  on 


Monday,  Han.  7 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Pinon, 
Ariz.  Burial  followed  on  family  plot.  Burnt  Corn  Valley. 

Begay  was  born  Duly  7,  1954  in  Kearns  Canyon,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 

Begay  was  employed  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Native  American  Church,  he  was  a fire  chief,  drummer  and  singer.  He 
was  a rancher  and  farmer. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Douglas  Kee  Begay  of  Pinon;  daughter,  Eugenia 
Begay  of  Pinon;  sisters,  Lucy  Kay  of  Pinon,  Susie  B.  Doe  of  Burnt  Corn 
Valley  and  Marjorie  R.  Yazzie  of  Sheepsprings,  Ariz.  and  14  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hosteen  and  Marie  D.  Begay; 
and  brother,  Burt  Charley  Begay. 

Pallbearers  were  Danny  Woody  Kaye,  Bobby  Y.  Kaye,  Woody  Kaye  Dr.,  Larry 
Kaye,  Marvin  Kaye  and  Robert  H.  Doe  Dr. 

The  family  received  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at 
the  family  home.  Burnt  Corn  Valley. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  8,  2002 

Gladys  Notah 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Gladys  Notah,  81,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Dan.  8 at  Tohatchi  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will  follow  on  private 
familyland . 

Notah  died  Dan.  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  24,  1920  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Charcoal  Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Notah  was  a sheepherder  and  weaver.  Her  hobbies  included  hauling  wood 
sheering  her  own  goats  and  grinding  corn  with  stone. 

Survivors  include  her  sister,  Leana  R.  Notah  of  Sheepsprings. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Erwin  Dones,  Dulius  Miles,  Harry  Plummer  Dr.,  Harold 
Belone,  Danard  Bitsilly  and  Herbert  Bitsilly. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Albert  Leslie  Yazzie 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Albert  Yazzie,  75,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Yazzie  died  Dan.  4 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  6,  1926  in  Houck. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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The  Argentinean  based  CGC  Oil  Company  wants  to  exploit  indigenous  lands  of 
the  Kichwa  peoples  in  the  Amazonon  Rainforest  for  oil.  Sarayacu  Community 
continues  to  be  firmly  opposed  in  spite  of  much  presure  to  submit.  This 
territory  is  practically  virgin  rainforest  with  many  sacred  places,  home 
to  one  of  the  most  traditional  communities. 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  SARAYACU  IN  DEFENSE  OF  LIFE 
We,  the  Association  of  Indigenous  Centers  of  Sarayacu  (TAYDA-SARUTA) , 
express  our  deep  concern  about  the  grave  risk  to  our  people  signified  by 
the  manipulation  of  the  indigenous  communities  and  organizations  of 
Pastaza  by  the  CGC  petroleum  company.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  which  is 
an  attack  on  our  security  and  sovereignty,  our  food,  our  development,  and 
our  self-determination: 

WE  DECLARE  THAT: 

1.  The  legislation  in  force  in  Ecuador  does  not  guarantee  the  economic, 
social,  environmental,  of  health  security  of  indigenous  peoples  affected 


by  petroleum  exploration  and  exploitation. 

2.  During  30  years  of  petroleum  exploitation  in  the  Ecuadorean  Amazon, 
there  has  never  been  any  benefit  for  the  indigenous  peoples,  except  for  a 
few  corrupt  leaders. 

3.  What  they  call  "mechanisms  of  consultation  and  participation"  are 
sophisticated  strategies  and  tools  for  creating  a network  of  corruption 
and  for  weakening  our  communities  and  organizations. 

4.  The  economic  resources  financed  by  CGC  for  the  organizations  at  the 
provincial  level  absolutely  do  not  involve  the  Sarayaku  Association. 

5.  Sarayaku  definitively  broke  off  dialogue  with  CGC  in  the  month  of 
May  of  the  year  2000. 

6.  The  Association  of  Sarayaku  will  fight  with  dignity  to  the  ultimate 
consequences  against  the  companies  that  are  trying  to  deceive  and  destroy 
us . 

WE  DEMAND: 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Kichwa  territories  of  Pastaza, 
for  sustainable  development. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a commission  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
government,  indigenous  organizations  and  national  and  international 
environmentalists  for  the  objective  of  designing  the  necessary  reforms 
for  the  Laws  of  Hydrocarbons  and  the  Environment. 

9.  Respect  for  our  own  process  of  development  based  on  the  sustainable 
use  of  the  biodiversity  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
CGC  company  from  our  ancestral  territories. 

WE  WERE  BORN  FREE 

WE  LIVE  HAPPY 

WE  WILL  FIGHT  LIKE  WILD  ANIMALS 

AND  WE  WILL  NOT  END  UP  AS  SLAVES 
Sarayaku,  January  5,  2002 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL  OF  TAYJASARUTA  "SARAYAKU" 

FRANCO  VITERI 
TAYAK  APU 


contact  email  for  support  or  suggestions:  sarayacuinfo@yahoo.com 
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Guest  Opinion:  To  the  Lakota  people,  the  massacre  at  Wounded  Knee  was 
not  long  ago 

By  TIM  GIAGO 

The  Lakota  elders  call  this  time  of  the  year  "The  Moon  of  the  Popping 
Trees."  Before  planes,  trains  and  automobiles  stole  the  winter  nights  of 
the  stillness  their  parents  and  grandparents  spoke  of,  the  elders  said  it 
got  so  cold  that  one  could  hear  the  twigs  in  the  trees  popping  in  the 
frigid  air.  At  times  it  almost  sounded  like  the  report  of  a distant  rifle. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Dec.  29,  1890,  the  Hotchkiss  guns  situated 
on  each  end  of  the  valley  overlooking  the  Sioux  encampment  at  Wounded  Knee 
barked  into  action  as  they  spewed  bullets  point-blank  into  the  unarmed 
Lakota  men,  women  and  children. 

Fighting  back  with  their  bare  hands,  the  unarmed  Lakota  warriors  shouted 
to  the  women  and  children,  "Inyanka  po!  Inyanka  po!"  (run!  run!). 

Elderly  men,  unable  to  fight  back,  stood  defiantly  singing  their  death 
songs  before  falling  to  the  hail  of  bullets.  The  exact  number  of  Lakota 
killed  by  the  500  soldiers  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  George  Armstrong 


Custer's  old  troop,  may  never  be  known  because  many  women  and  children 
made  it  out  of  the  valley  and  died  of  their  wounds  later. 

Twenty-three  soldiers  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  were  awarded  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  for  this  action  against  unarmed  men,  women  and  children. 
Even  a musician  named  John  E.  Clancy  received  a Medal  of  Honor  for 
supposed  bravery  at  Wounded  Knee. 

This  medal  of  valor  must  have  come  pretty  cheap  in  those  days.  Having 
served  in  the  military,  I know  that  in  order  to  get  this  highest  of 
military  awards,  even  as  far  back  as  the  Korean  Conflict,  a man  must 
really  prove  himself  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire. 

Have  the  Lakota  (Sioux)  forgotten  this  day  of  tragedy  and  sorrow? 

Since  1986  the  Lakota  have  commemorated  this  massacre  by  riding  the  same 
trail  taken  by  Big  Foot  and  his  band  in  1890.  Oftentimes  in  below-zero 
weather  they  ride  their  horses  on  this  trail  and  camp  out  along  the  way 
until  they  reach  their  final  destination  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek. 

Three  Lakota  men,  Birgil  Kills  Straight,  Alex  White  Plume  and  Dim 
Garrett,  started  this  tradition  by  forming  a group  they  called  Si  Tanka 
Wokiksuye  Okolakiciye  ? Big  Foot  Memorial  Riders.  They  are  on  this  trail 
even  as  I sit  at  my  computer  writing  about  it. 

Every  year,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ride,  a ceremony  is  held  at  the 
mass  gravesite  where  the  frozen  bodies  of  those  men,  women  and  children 
murdered  that  day  were  unceremoniously  dumped.  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  keeper 
of  the  Sacred  Pipe  of  the  Lakota,  prays  for  peace  and  justice  for  the 
descendants  of  the  massacre  and  he  prays  that  America  apologize  to  the 
Lakota  for  the  murderous  acts  of  that  day  and  that  the  Medals  of  Honor 
issued  for  this  atrocity  be  revoked. 

After  the  assault  on  the  unarmed  Indians,  units  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
set  out  across  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  looking  for  survivors.  A troop 
rode  on  to  the  playgrounds  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Boarding  School,  four 
miles  north  of  Pine  Ridge  Village  and  about  15  miles  from  Wounded  Knee. 

Prodded  by  the  Jesuit  priests,  the  frightened  children  were  forced  to 
water  and  feed  the  horses  of  the  soldiers.  My  grandmother,  Sophie  (Good 
Shell  Woman)  Abeita  was  one  of  those  children.  She  was  a teen-ager  at  the 
time . 

She  never  forgot  that  day.  She  recalled  watching  the  soldiers  as  they 
laughed  about  their  great  victory  at  Wounded  Knee  as  they  wiped  the  blood 
from  their  uniforms  and  saddles. 

Five  days  after  the  massacre,  an  editorial  in  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
Saturday  Pioneer  appeared  to  speak  the  minds  of  the  many  white  settlers  of 
that  day.  It  reads,  "The  Pioneer  has  before  declared  that  our  only  safety 
depends  upon  the  total  extermination  of  the  Indians.  Having  wronged  them 
for  centuries  we  had  better,  in  order  to  protect  our  civilization,  follow 
it  up  by  one  more  wrong  and  wipe  these  untamed  and  untamable  creatures 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Ten  years  later,  the  author  of  that  editorial  would  write  a children's 
book  that  would  bring  him  everlasting  fame  worldwide.  His  name  was  L. 

Frank  Baum  and  he  wrote  "The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz." 

Few  people  know  that  he  had  called  for  genocide  against  the  Lakota 
people . 

Things  are  quiet  at  Wounded  Knee  today.  The  gravesite  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  111  years  ago.  There  has  been  talk  of  building  a memorial  there 
and  perhaps  a motel  and  restaurant  for  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  come 
to  visit  the  site  each  year. 

But  raising  the  money  to  do  this  has  proved  to  be  nearly  impossible.  The 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  has  petitioned,  over  the  years,  to  get  the  federal 
government  to  fund  a memorial  and  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a motel, 
but  the  government  has  turned  a deaf  ear. 

The  descendants  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  hired  lawyers  several 
years  ago  trying  to  get  compensation  and  to  get  funds  to  construct  on  the 
site,  but  nothing  has  come  of  this  either. 

Some  survivors  did  get  small  amounts  of  compensation  from  the  federal 
government  several  years  after  the  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee.  But,  how  does 
one  compensate  a man,  woman  or  child  who  lost  brothers,  sisters,  mothers 
and  fathers? 

I suppose  it  all  depends  on  how  one  values  human  life  and  in  the  1890s, 


the  life  an  Indian  held  little  value  to  the  federal  government. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  tragic  event  that  the  makeshift 
hospital  set  up  to  assist  those  who  were  wounded  was  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  village  of  Pine  Ridge.  Above  the  door  through  which  the 
wounded  were  carried  was  a sign  that  read,  "Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to 
men . " 

Tim  Giago  is  editor  of  Lakota  Journal  and  a columnist. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Helena  Independent  Record  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Riders  remember  Wounded  Knee 
December  30,2001 

By  Bill  Harlan,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Ninety  riders  on  horseback  circled  the  small  hilltop  cemetery  at  Wounded 
Knee  late  Saturday  morning. 

They  rode  under  gray  skies  and  against  a steady,  cold  wind. 

The  riders  were  marking  the  111th  anniversary  of  a massacre  that  took 
the  lives  of  more  than  250  Minniconjou  and  Hunkpapa  Sioux  men,  women  and 
children . 

"There  should  be  no  more  Wounded  Knees  anywhere  throughout  the  world," 
Arvol  Looking  Horse  told  the  dismounted  riders  during  ceremonies  at  the 
long,  narrow  mass  grave. 

Looking  Horse,  who  lives  at  Green  Grass  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation,  is  keeper  of  the  sacred  buffalo  calf  pipe. 

He  and  the  other  riders  had  just  completed  the  15th  annual  Chief  Big 

Foot  Memorial  Ride. 

The  journey  began  Dec.  15,  more  than  250  miles  north  at  Sitting  Bull  Camp 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  The  riders  followed  the  route  taken  in 
1890  by  Big  Foot's  band  as  they  tried  to  evade  soldiers  and  reservation 
police . 

Big  Foot  surrendered  to  the  U.S.  7th  Cavalry  on  Dec.  28,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Wounded  Knee.  The  soldiers  escorted  the  group  to  Wounded 
Knee  Creek,  where  470  soldiers  guarded  400  Indians  overnight. 

The  next  day,  Dec.  29,  soldiers  searched  the  camp  for  weapons.  The 
search  was  rough.  A shot  was  fired,  maybe  in  a struggle  over  a rifle. 

The  soldiers  opened  fire  with  small  arms  and  artillery. 

Historians  disagree  over  the  exact  sequence  of  events,  but  no  one 
disagrees  that  the  slaughter  was  horrific. 

Wounded  Knee  went  on  to  become  a symbol  for  the  destruction  of  Lakota 
culture.  A violent  takeover  there  by  American  Indian  Movement  activists 
in  1973  underscored  Wounded  Knee  as  a symbol,  but  it  also  divided  people 
both  off  and  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Since  the  first  Big  Foot  ride  in  1986,  however,  the  site  has  become  a 
symbol  for  cultural  rebirth  among  Lakota  people. 

On  Saturday,  at  the  edge  of  the  mass  grave.  Looking  Horse  led 
participants  in  prayers  - in  Lakota  and  English  - and  in  offering  tobacco, 
food  and  drink. 

Ramey  Hill,  7,  of  Wakpala,  stood  silently  at  a far  corner  of  the  long 
grave  throughout  the  ceremony. 

Ramey  was  the  youngest  rider.  He  and  six  other  students  from  the  Wakpala 
School  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  call  themselves  the  Spirit  Riders. 

They  are  part  of  an  after-school  program  organized  by  lack  Shillingstad, 
principal  at  Wakpala,  along  with  his  wife,  Teresa  Shillingstad,  Deb 
Talmadge  and  Manaja  Unjinca  Hill,  a single  father  with  three  children  in 
the  program. 

All  seven  Spirit  Riders  completed  the  entire  trip  - riding  15  to  35  miles 
a day  for  more  than  two  weeks. 


The  Wakpala  riders  shared  about  a dozen  horses  provided  by  Teresa 
Shillingstad . Their  mounts  included  several  Shetland  ponies.  Ramey  favored 
pony  named  Buster. 

Ron  McNeil,  president  of  Standing  Rock  College,  told  the  Big  Foot  riders 
how  Ramey  admitted  to  him  on  the  ride,  "I  hurt  all  over." 

But  McNeil  also  described  how  Ramey  persevered.  On  Saturday,  after  a 
two-hour  ceremony,  Ramey  was  in  good  spirits,  looking  like  he  was  ready 
for  more  riding. 

His  father,  Manaja  Unjinca  Hill,  said  the  children  drew  strength  on  the 
ride  from  their  culture  and  from  their  relationships  with  the  horses. 

"It's  spiritual,"  Hill  said.  "I  really  believe  our  ancestors  helped  them 
along  the  way. " 

At  the  end  of  the  ride,  Ramey  was  honored  with  a Lakota  name.  White  Hawk. 

His  fellow  Spirit  Rider,  Ridge  Cadotte,  11,  received  the  gift  of  a horse 
in  honor  of  his  horsemanship  along  the  ride.  "I  learned  about  our  culture, 
about  how  they  suffered  back  then,"  Ridge  said. 

lack  Shillingstad  said  the  Spirit  Riders  learned  lessons  every  day.  "We 
ride  with  a purpose,"  he  said. 

"It  will  remind  you  that  you  haven't  forgotten  how  to  be  Lakota,"  McNeil 
told  the  riders. 

Looking  Horse  said  Wounded  Knee  was  for  the  Lakota  as  the  terror  attacks 
of  Sept.  11  were  for  all  of  America. 

And  like  Sept.  11,  he  said,  it  was  an  event  that  served  as  a reminder: 

"We  have  come  here  to  honor  our  relations  and  to  honor  our  way  of  life 
- leadership,  responsibility,  and  maintaining  a balance  on  this  land." 
Questions  or  comments?  Contact  reporter  Bill  Harlan  at  394-8424  or 
bill . harlan@rapidcityjournal . com. 
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McCaleb  affirms  recognition  of  Cowlitz  Tribe 
THURSDAY,  DANUARY  3,  2002 

The  Bush  administration  has  affirmed  the  federal  recognition  of  the 
Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Washington,  closing  one  of  the  longest  running  and  most 
contentious  battles  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  a Federal  Register  notice  to  be  published  tomorrow.  Assistant 
Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  announces  the  decision,  which  will  become  final  in 
90  days.  It  was  made  after  a several  month  review  by  McCaleb,  who 
considered  a number  of  issues  referred  to  him  by  Secretary  of  Interior 
Gale  Norton. 

But  the  issues,  according  to  BIA  spokesperson  Nedra  Darling,  did  not 
have  an  impact  on  the  tribe's  status.  A final  determination  of  federal 
acknowledgment  signed  by  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  in 
February  2000  will  stand,  she  said. 

For  the  tribe,  McCaleb' s action  represents  a major  victory  in  a long  and 
storied  history.  The  tribe  filed  for  recognition  in  1978  but  has  faced 
numerous  challenges  by  the  Quinault  Nation,  a federally  recognized  tribe 
in  Washington. 

The  debate  became  so  heated  over  the  years  that  a formal  meeting,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  was  held  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe. 
Reams  of  documentation  filed  by  the  Quinault  Nation  overwhelmed  the  BIA, 
contributing  to  Gover 's  decision  to  try  and  speed  up  the  slow-moving 
process . 


That  didn't  stop  the  Quinault  from  trying  to  derail  the  Cowlitz 
recognition,  however.  When  the  Bush  administration  took  over  in  January, 
the  tribe  asked  Norton  to  rescind  Gover's  2000  decision. 

Norton  declined  so  the  tribe  sought  review  by  the  Interior  Board  of 
Indian  Appeals  (IBIA),  which  referred  three  issues  to  Norton  in  late  May. 
When  McCaleb  joined  the  Interior  in  July,  he  took  over  the  case,  along 
with  others  that  remain  in  limbo. 

One  of  those,  the  Chinook  Nation  of  Washington,  is  also  being  challenged 
by  the  Quinault.  Last  November,  McCaleb  agreed  to  reconsider  the  Chinook's 
status  and  will  make  a ruling  this  spring. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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"A  win  for  the  Wampanoag; 

Federal  judge  says  tribal  recognition  status  must  be  decided  in  2002" 

By  SEAN  GONSALVES, 

Cape  Cod  Times  Staff  Writer 

MASHPEE  - "By  this  time  next  year,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  will  finally 
know  if  they  will  be  recognized  as  a tribe  by  the  federal  government. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  Robertson  last  week  gave  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  a one-year  deadline  to  issue  a final  decision  on  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  Tribal  Council's  petition  for  recognition. 

The  BIA  was  ordered  to  give  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  "active  consideration 
immediately,  and  . . . publish  a proposed  finding  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  six  months  of  (Judge  Robertson's  Dec.  21)  order." 

Tribal  recognition  would  allow  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  to  tap  federal 
assistance  and  pursue  casino  gambling,  as  well  as  offer  a host  of  other 
benefits . 

At  a press  conference  yesterday  morning,  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribal 
Council  chief  Vernon  Lopez  and  tribal  council  president  Glenn  Marshall 
hailed  the  decision  as  the  beginning  of  a new  chapter  in  the  tribe's  long 
history. 

"The  Mashpees  sought  relief  from  the  courts  after  waiting  28  years  for 
the  BIA  to  hear  its  petition.  This  is  not  an  end  but  a beginning,"  Lopez 
said,  surrounded  by  several  tribal  elders  in  the  basement  of  the  council's 
Great  Neck  Road  office. 

"This  is  an  important  event  in  the  life  of  the  Mashpee.  It  is  equally 
important  for  our  country,"  Lopez  said. 

The  order  also  states  that  once  the  BIA's  recommendation  is  published, 
the  agency  must  hold  a three-month  public  comment  period,  followed  by  a 
final  decision  on  the  petition  to  be  issued  no  later  than  Dec.  21,  2002. 

"The  Mashpee  met  the  Pilgrims  who  sailed  the  Mayflower  and  landed  in 
Plymouth.  We  have  shared  our  land,  shed  our  blood  and  have  grown  together 
as  a part  of  this  nation.  We  have  sent  men  to  every  war  in  this  country 
and  fought,  and  yet  we  remain  a unique,  distinct  community,"  Lopez  said. 

About  60  percent  of  the  tribe's  1,000  members  live  in  and  around  Mashpee, 
Lopez  said,  noting  the  difficulty  many  of  his  people  have  had  in 
maintaining  their  traditional  identity  amid  the  second  fastest-growing 
town  in  the  state. 

We've  struggled  every  day  to  maintain  our  identity  against  rising  home 
prices  in  an  economy  that  has,  in  many  ways,  left  us  behind,"  Lopez  said. 

"We  are  too  important  to  this  country  - we  have  given  too  much  - not  to 
have  this  chance.  As  an  American  and  a veteran,  I know  that  justice  will 
be  done.  As  a Mashpee,  I know  our  best  days  lie  ahead." 


Recognition  opens  many  doors 


The  Mashpee  Wampanoag's  sister  tribe  - the  Aquinnah  Wampanoag  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  - were  granted  federal  recognition  status  in  1987  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Long  part  of  the  history  and  culture  of  Cape  Cod,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
have  never  been  formally  recognized  as  a tribe.  Recognition  would  bring 
the  power  and  privileges  of  a sovereign  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  federal 
government . 

Federal  recognition  also  gives  tribes  access  to  federal  funds  for  Indian 
education,  housing  and  health  care,  which  Mashpee  tribal  leaders  have  said 
is  among  their  top  priorities. 

But  in  the  wake  of  a land  suit  filed  by  the  tribe  in  the  mid-1970s  that 
clouded  all  property  titles  for  years  in  Mashpee,  not  everyone  in  town 
supports  the  tribe's  bid  for  federal  recognition. 

Concerned  about  possible  future  land  claims  and  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag's 
potential  interest  in  owning  and  operating  a casino  gambling  business, 
tribal  opponents  - accusing  tribal  leaders  of  not  being  forthcoming  - 
convinced  the  Mashpee  board  of  selectmen  to  call  off  talks  with  the  tribe 
last  year. 

Even  though  the  talks  aimed  to  settle  these  matters  once  and  for  all, 
selectmen  voted  to  indefinitely  postpone  any  formal  discussions  with  the 
tribe  as  it  relates  to  federal  recognition. 

Frustration  led  to  court  action 

Marshall  said  the  tribe's  petition  for  federal  recognition  had  been  met 
with  delay  after  delay.  "Some  of  it  was  the  government.  Some  of  it  was  us. 
And  some  of  it  was  just  the  bureaucratic  process,"  he  said. 

"The  BIA  were  jumping  tribes  that  started  their  petition  long  after  we 
did.  They  were  jumping  them  ahead  of  us  even  though  we  were  No.  3 on  the 
ready-to-go-active  list,"  Marshall  said.  "It's  happened  about  five  or  six 
times . " 

Marshall,  who  is  seeking  a second  term  as  tribal  council  president  in 
the  tribe's  upcoming  February  elections,  said  what  prompted  tribal  leaders 
to  seek  court  intervention  was  a suit  filed  by  the  Muekema  tribe  of 
Oakland,  Calif. 

That  suit  argued  the  Muekema 's  petition  for  federal  recognition  "had 
been  on  the  list  an  inordinate  amount  of  time,  which  was  far  less  than  we 
had  been  on  the  list,"  Marshall  said. 

"So  we  filed  an  intervention,  which  we  like  to  call  a 'me  too. ' In  other 
words,  you  can't  do  for  them  unless  you  do  for  us,"  Marshall  said. 

As  for  last  week's  ruling,  Marshall  said,  "It  doesn't  short-circuit  the 
process.  It  doesn't  give  us  a shoo-in.  It  gives  us  the  ability  to  state 
our  case  ...  the  way  we  want  to  stand  on  our  petition." 

Marshall  said  the  tribe  had  other  options  in  its  pursuit  of  federal 
recognition  but  "we  chose  to  do  it  this  way  because  we  believe  in  the 
system.  The  system  is  hurt  but  it's  still  better  than  any  system  that  we 
have  anywhere  else." 

'No  doubt  the  tribe  exists' 

Mashpee  Selectman  David  Leveille  said  it  was  premature  to  say  whether 
the  court  ruling  will  force  town  officials  to  renew  discussions  with  the 
tribe. 

"We  need  to  review  it  and  find  out  what's  going  on  before  we  start 
talking,"  he  said.  "And  naturally,  we  want  to  consult  with  our  (legal) 
counsel  on  this." 

Marshall  said  he  notified  John  Cahalane,  chairman  of  the  selectmen, 
about  the  decision,  as  well  as  aides  to  U.S.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  U.S. 
Rep.  William  Delahunt,  who  represents  the  Cape. 

State  Rep.  Matthew  Patrick,  D-Falmouth,  who  represents  Mashpee,  welcomed 
the  court  order. 

"It's  long  overdue,"  Patrick  said  yesterday.  "If  you  get  to  know  the 
Mashpee  Wampanoag  like  I do,  there's  no  doubt  the  tribe  exists.  They  were 
the  ones  here  that  fed  the  Pilgrims,  for  God's  sake.  Why  can't  we 
recognize  the  tribe?" 

Recognition  will  help  the  Wampanoag  obtain  federal  grants,  Patrick  said, 
which  he  believes  could  stimulate  economic  development  in  the  entire 


region . 

Commenting  on  the  concerns  raised  by  tribal  opponents,  Patrick  said  the 
Wampanoag  aren't  "going  to  take  anybody's  property.  They  would  be 
interested  in  state  or  federal  property." 

As  for  the  possibility  of  a casino,  Patrick  said  he's  not  a big  advocate 
of  gambling  and  wouldn't  necessarily  vote  in  favor  of  such  a facility.  But 
he  also  said  the  tribe  has  "no  interest  in  putting  a casino  on  Cape  Cod." 

Patrick  and  other  Cape  legislators,  including  state  Sens.  Robert  O'Leary 
and  Therese  Murray  and  state  Rep.  Eric  Turkington,  recently  offered  a 
resolution  at  the  Statehouse  calling  on  the  federal  government  to 
recognize  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  as  a tribe." 

Copyright  c.  2001  Cape  Cod  Times. 
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Tucson,  Arizona  Wednesday,  2 January  2002 
O'odham  don't  receive  $2,000  tribal  payouts 
By  Stephanie  Innes 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

Members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  ended  2001  without  getting  the 
$2,000-per-capita  payment  from  casino  revenues  they'd  been  scheduled  to 
receive. 

Tribal  officials  blame  a poor  economy  and  budget  deficit  for  the  fact 
that  its  approximately  24,000  members  did  not  receive  the  payouts,  which 
the  tribal  government  had  issued  every  year  since  1997.  The  payouts  were 
mandated  by  a citizen-initiative  ballot  proposition  that  Tohono  O'odham 
voters  passed  that  same  year. 

The  ballot  proposition  specifies  that  payouts  will  be  made  "if  funds  are 
available,"  and  in  2001  they  simply  were  not,  said  Evelyn  Duan,  chairwoman 
of  the  tribe's  legislative  budget  and  finance  committee. 

The  news  of  no  payouts  had  some  tribal  members  upset,  while  others  said 
they  understood  why  there  were  no  payments  last  year. 

The  payouts  would  have  cost  the  tribe  $48  million.  The  tribe  earns  about 
$70  million  per  year  in  revenues  from  its  casinos,  though  officials  say 
casino  revenues  were  down  from  projected  earnings  in  2001. 

"I  seriously  don't  think  anyone  will  get  any  payout,"  Duan  said  Monday. 

"I  know  there  are  some  people  with  minimal  income  who  had  been  waiting  for 
it.  But  it's  out  of  our  control." 

Duan  said  running  tribal  government  programs  such  as  housing  improvement, 
Flead  Start  centers  and  other  social  services  takes  precedent  over  payouts. 
And  the  government  had  additional  costs  in  2001,  including  opening  a 
dialysis  clinic,  operating  its  community  college,  finishing  its  first 
nursing  home,  building  a radio  station  and  building  a third  casino,  the 
new  Desert  Diamond,  which  cost  $52  million,  Duan  said. 

"The  economy  in  general  is  not  good,  and  finances  are  real  tight,"  Duan 
said.  "Ever  since  Sept.  11,  casino  revenue  has  been  down." 

Duan  said  tribal  officials  have  been  working  to  reduce  a $6  million 
budget  deficit  through  spending  cuts. 

Tribal  Chairman  Edward  Manuel  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  in 
the  fall  he  told  The  Runner,  a Tohono  O'odham  newspaper,  that  trimming  the 
budget  is  only  a short-term  solution  and  that  the  tribe  will  face  another 
budget  deficit  unless  it  changes  the  way  it  distributes  gambling  revenue. 

Manuel  told  The  Runner  that  in  his  own  office,  the  travel  budget  has 
been  cut  by  50  percent  and  there  is  a moratorium  on  major  equipment 


purchases.  In  1997,  Manuel  spoke  out  against  the  citizen  initiative  for 
the  $2,000  payouts,  saying  it  would  drain  tribal  savings  and  force 
cutbacks  in  programs  and  jobs  after  two  years. 

But  many  tribal  members  consider  the  $2,000  to  be  their  own  money  and  a 
way  of  keeping  the  tribal  government  accountable  for  its  gambling  revenues. 

"There  are  a lot  of  people  who  are  mad  about  it,"  said  19-year-old  Ruby 
Gonzales,  a tribe  member  who  works  in  the  family's  fry  bread  business. 
Gonzales,  like  other  O'odham  young  adults,  received  her  $2,000  payouts 
when  she  turned  18.  She  said  she  used  the  money  to  buy  gifts  for  her 
family. 

"I  say  if  it's  coming,  bring  it  on,"  she  said.  "But  I was  never  really 
sure  we  would  get  it  this  time." 

Ambrose  Reyes,  who  works  in  the  Wa:k  Snack  Shop  outside  Mission  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  said  he  is  personally  not  upset  about  missing  the  $2,000 
because  of  taxes.  But  he  said  other  people  on  the  reservation  count  on  it. 

Reyes  said  that  despite  the  money  the  tribe  has  earned  from  its  casinos, 
many  of  its  members  continue  to  battle  poverty.  Unemployment  is  high,  and 
some  families  still  do  not  have  electricity  or  plumbing,  he  said. 

"I  know  some  people  had  hoped  to  use  the  money  before  Christmas,"  he 
said.  "They  are  kind  of  upset.  There  are  a lot  of  ways  to  spend  money,  and 
some  people  wonder  if  the  tribe  is  spending  it  on  things  they  don't  need." 

George  Ignacio  Sr.,  one  of  the  three  Tohono  O'odham  members  who  led  the 
1997  citizen  initiative,  is  angry  that  no  checks  have  been  issued.  He  says 
he  plans  to  fight  the  tribal  government  until  members  receive  their  money. 

"If  the  tribe  was  going  bankrupt,  then  the  three  O'odham  casinos  would 
also  be  going  bankrupt,  and  they're  not,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  see  the 
financial  records  from  the  casino.  The  whole  tribe  is  upset.  They  dipped 
into  public  money." 

Larry  Garcia,  another  one  of  the  initiative  sponsors,  is  more  willing  to 
accept  the  tribe's  explanation  about  its  finances. 

"The  initiative  did  state  that  the  payments  would  be  made  only  if  there 
is  money  available,"  Garcia  said.  "That's  satisfactory  to  me.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I do  wonder  about  how  they  keep  track  of  our  money.  Personally 
I don't  think  we  need  a new  radio  station." 

The  2.8  million-acre  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation  is  southwest  of  Tucson. 
Contact  Stephanie  Innes  at  573-4134  or  at 
sinnes@az star net . com . 
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Tucson,  Arizona  Thursday,  3 January  2002 
Corrections 

* Because  an  editing  error,  a story  about  Tohono  O'odham 
payouts  that  appeared  Wednesday  on  B1  incorrectly  stated  that 
tribal  members  have  received  $2,000  every  year  since  1997.  In 
fact,  they  received  the  $2,000  in  only  1997  and  1999. 

The  Star  wants  its  news  reports  to  be  fair  and  accurate.  We  do 
our  best  to  identify  and  correct  all  errors.  If  you  find  an 
error,  please  report  it  to  us  by  calling  the  appropriate 
section  editor. 

All  content  copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  its  wire  services  and  suppliers  and  may  not  be  republished  without 
permission.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rare  old  Nez  Perce  documents  published 

History  project  compiles  details  from  1829  to  1911 

By  Adam  Wilson 

Lewiston  Morning  Tribune 

LEWISTON  - Indian  Agent  Dames  O'Neill  was  trying  to  dodge  the  usual 
bureaucratic  hoops  and  hang  on  to  an  increasingly  shaky  peace  in  Lapwai 
135  years  ago. 

"The  Indians  (Nez  Perce)  are  divided  among  themselves  and  the  non-treaty 
side  are  using  this  argument,  that  the  government  will  take  their  own  time 
for  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the  new  treaty  as  they  have  the  one  of 
Dune  1855  and  they  say  possibly  never  pay  them,"  he  wrote  to  his  superiors. 

"They  cannot  or  will  not  understand  why,  when  their  money  is  ready  for 
them,  that  they  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I sincerely  think  that 
to  continue  putting  them  off  and  paying  them  in  promises  will  result  in 
serious  difficulty." 

O'Neill's  letter  is  one  of  the  many  documents  reproduced  in  one  of 
several  new  publications  by  the  University  of  Idaho  Library  compiling 
information  about  the  1867  Nez  Perce  Treaty  Council. 

It  and  other  publications  were  discussed  recently  at  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  at  Spalding  by  a panel  of  historians  and  tribal 
elders . 

"We're  very  interested  in  any  kind  of  documentation  of  Nez  Perce 
history,"  said  Diane  Mallickan,  a park  ranger  at  Spalding  and  a tribal 
member . 

The  documents  make  rare  material,  in  some  cases  so  old  it  is  literally 
falling  apart,  available  to  the  general  public  for  the  first  time. 

"It  will  have  an  effect  on  the  way  historians  write  about  the  Nez 
Perce,"  Mallickan  said. 

The  papers  trace  the  history  of  the  region  from  1829,  when  fur  trappers 
were  the  only  whites  in  the  area,  to  1911,  when  Starr  Maxwell  collected 
testimonies  of  tribal  members  in  "Memorial  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians," 
which  became  part  of  the  U.S.  Congressional  Record  when  Idaho  Sen.  William 
Borah  presented  it  to  the  Senate  in  1911. 

Between  the  two  is  the  "The  1867  Nez  Perce  Treaty  Council,"  edited  and 
transcribed  from  the  original  documents  by  Donna  Smith  at  the  university. 

It  details  not  only  government  correspondence,  but  contains  a verbatim 
manuscript  of  a tribal  council  convened  to  discuss  the  treaty. 

The  documents  provide  a rare  glimpse  into  the  issues  that  led  to  the  Nez 
Perce  War  of  1877.  Idaho  Territory  Governor  David  Ballard  came  to  Lapwai 
in  Dune  1867  to  announce  that  the  Treaty  of  1863  was  law  after  four  years. 

"Many  wrongs  have  been  perpetrated  upon  you,  by  bad  white  men,  who  have 
come  upon  your  reservation,  and  by  selling  whiskey  and  practicing  other 
wickednesses,"  he  said. 

He  realized  the  new  reservation  was  greatly  reduced.  But  Ballard 
promised  the  government  would  fulfill  its  agreements  in  the  new  treaty, 
"placing  you  in  a position  of  happiness,  competency  and  independence." 

"Let  me  warn  you,  my  friends,  against  evil  advice,  either  from  bad  white 
men,  or  Indians,  it  will  lead  you  to  destruction,"  Ballard  said. 

Special  Indian  Agent  George  C.  Hough  was  left  in  Lapwai  after  Ballard 
went  to  speak  with  the  Nez  Perce,  and  recorded  the  council  proceedings. 

"I  see  the  river  (Clearwater)  as  it  winds  along  here  and  look  at  the 
reserve  as  including  the  south  fork  as  being  the  only  country  upon  which 
to  make  a settlement.  That  being  the  case,  I feel  frightened,"  said  Chief 
Lawyer.  "I  see  a great  many  places  occupied  by  the  whites." 

Hough  replied,  "Every  single  place  on  this  reservation  that  is  occupied 
by  a white  man,  he  will  be  driven  off  from." 

He  later  wrote  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington  D.C., 


that  Lawyer,  "a  man  of  no  little  intelligence,  a little  education  and  a 
consummate  diplomatist,"  told  him  that  "his  patience  is  getting  worn  out." 

Starr  Maxwell's  memorial  documents  the  effects  the  1887  Allotment  Act, 
which  divided  reservations  among  tribal  members,  replacing  the  traditional 
practice  of  treating  the  reservation  as  communal  property. 

The  act  lead  the  way  for  the  settling  of  reservation  land  by  whites  and 
led  to  abuse  by  local  agents,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian,  who  were  granted 
control  of  the  program. 

Maxwell,  half  white,  half  Nez  Perce,  began  collecting  testimonies  of 
these  abuses,  eventually  compiling  128  of  them. 

"He  used  his  legal  ability  to  seek  meaningful  relief  while  calling 
public  attention  to  an  intolerable  situation,"  wrote  Mallickan  in  the 
introduction  to  the  publication  of  Maxwell's  memorial. 

Mallickan  also  helped  direct  a group  of  tribal  elders  in  a project  aimed 
at  identifying  some  of  the  chiefs  and  others  in  the  publications.  That 
work  will  be  published  in  the  spring. 

The  recent  publications  enrich  the  material  available  not  only  to 
researchers,  but  the  public  as  a whole,  Mallickan  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Idaho  Statesman. 
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Tribes  unite  to  improve  reservation  roads 
EDWARD  SIFUENTES 
Staff  Writer 

TEMECULA  --  A new  agency  created  by  a consortium  of  25  Southern 
California  Indian  tribes,  including  all  North  County  bands,  is  now 
responsible  for  maintaining  local  reservations'  roads. 

Much  like  the  California  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Reservation 
Transportation  Authority  will  plan,  design,  build  and  maintain  roads  on 
its  members'  reservations. 

The  nonprofit  authority  is  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  said  Bo  Mazzetti,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Temecula-based 
agency  and  a tribal  council  member  of  the  Rincon  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
near  Valley  Center  in  northern  San  Diego  County. 

Founded  in  1998,  the  consortium  will  contract  for  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  road  construction  and  maintenance  programs,  seek  additional 
transportation  funding  for  its  projects  and  provide  transportation 
planning  and  administration  for  tribal  governments. 

Before  rural  reservation  roads  in  San  Diego  County  became  a point  of 
conflict  between  county  government  and  tribal  leaders,  primarily  because 
of  the  opening  of  casinos,  Mazzetti  was  selling  tribal  leaders  on  the  idea 
of  taking  control  of  road  construction  and  road  maintenance  on  Indian 
lands . 

"Nearly  all  reservation  roads  can  barely  be  called  roads,"  Mazzetti  said. 

Most  of  the  county's  18  reservations  are  situated  in  rural  parts  of 
North  County  and  East  County  and  relied  on  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
build  and  upkeep  the  roads,  some  of  which  are  no  more  than  dirt  paths. 

Mazzetti,  a former  bureau  employee,  said  he  doesn't  blame  the  bureau  for 
the  poor  condition  of  the  roads,  but  he  said  he  believed  there  was  a 
better  way  of  delivering  road  service  to  the  reservations. 

"It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  tribes  should  have  more  of  the 
responsibility  to  provide  our  government  services,"  Mazzetti  said.  "The 
road  maintenance  program  with  the  BIA  is  the  most  underfunded  and 
inadequate  program  BIA  has  responsibility  for." 

As  a roads  officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Southern  California 


Agency  in  Riverside  from  1993-1999,  Mazzetti  said  he  believed  Indians 
themselves  could  deliver  the  services  cheaper,  devoting  more  of  the  money 
to  the  projects  themselves. 

The  agency  is  now  building  roads  on  the  Los  Coyotes,  La  Posta  and  Mesa 
Grande  reservations.  It  also  helped  design  projects  at  the  Rincon  and 
Barona  reservations,  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  searching  for  road 
improvement  funding. 

To  date,  the  authority  has  received  promises  of  cooperation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
California  Department  of  Transportation  and  several  California  legislators. 

"We've  developed  a good  working  relationship  with  them,"  Mazzetti  said 
of  the  bureau  and  the  county. 

Caltrans  assigned  one  of  its  planners  to  work  with  the  authority  and 
provide  technical  assistance  for  reservation  projects. 

In  October,  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a policy 
of  cooperation  with  the  authority  to  develop  statewide  legislation  that 
will  bring  more  money  for  road  improvement  projects  near  the  reservation, 
including  money  in  a trust  fund  established  by  the  tribal-state  gambling 
agreement  that  legalized  gambling  on  Indian  lands. 

The  Special  Distribution  Fund,  as  it  is  called,  is  supposed  to  address 
problems  at  the  local  level  brought  on  by  gambling,  such  as  traffic  and 
gambling  addiction.  But  the  agreement  also  gives  the  tribes  discretion  on 
how  to  spend  the  money. 

The  authority's  members  say  at  least  50  percent  of  the  trust  fund  should 
be  set  aside  to  address  local  traffic  problems. 

"I  agree  that  we  should  work  together  to  get  the  state  to  give  tribes 
(money  from  the  Special  Distribution  Fund)  to  fix  their  own  roads,"  said 
Supervisor  Bill  Florn,  whose  district  includes  four  tribes  that  opened 
casinos  on  their  reservations  this  year. 

Linder  current  law,  there  is  no  guarantee  money  paid  by  tribes  into  the 
trust  fund  will  be  spent  on  roads,  Mazzetti  said.  He  said  tribal  leaders 
have  begun  speaking  with  legislators  who  might  carry  such  a bill. 

County  analysts  say  it  will  take  about  $150  million  to  prepare  county 
maintained  roads  for  casino  traffic. 

Tribes  have  disagreed  with  that  figure  but  agree  that  there  will  be 
traffic  problems,  largely  because  of  long-time  neglect  of  roads  near  the 
reservations . 

The  Reservation  Transportation  Authority  has  conducted  traffic  studies 
near  the  casinos  that  suggest  the  county's  traffic  figures  were 
overestimated.  In  Rincon,  for  example,  the  county  estimated  there  would  be 
an  average  of  about  4,500  cars  daily  going  to  the  Rincon  Casino. 

The  authority's  Rincon  traffic  study,  released  to  the  North  County  Times 
last  week,  indicates  there  were  2,377  cars  going  in  and  out  of  the  casino 
on  Sept.  18,  2001,  when  traffic  was  measured,  or  about  half  what  the 
county  predicted. 

In  April  6,  2001,  about  three  months  after  the  casino  opened,  there  were 

3,199  cars  going  in  and  out  of  the  casino,  the  report  said  about  a 

third  less  than  the  county  predicted. 

"We  have  the  tapes  if  anybody  needs  proof,"  Mazzetti  said.  For  the 
reports,  the  authority  videotaped  the  entrance  of  the  casinos  for  24  hour 
periods  and  then  counted  traffic  near  the  casino  entrance. 

Tribal  leaders  say  that  based  on  their  own  numbers,  they  are 
contemplating  asking  the  county  to  renegotiate  agreements  they  made 
earlier  this  year  to  pay  $14.5  million  for  road  improvements. 

Horn  said  the  tribes  had  not  formally  asked  the  county  to  renegotiate 
the  agreements. 

Contact  staff  writer  Edward  Sifuentes  at  (760)  740-5426 
or  esifuentes@nctimes.com. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2001  North  County  Times. 
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THE  PUEBLO  OF  NAMBE  serves  as  one  of  the  primary  cultural  and  religious 
centers  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

By  Linda  DuVal 

THE  GAZETTE  (COLORADO  SPRINGS) 

Sunday,  December  30,  2001 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  --  Few  people  are  as  culturally  private  as  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  New  Mexico.  But  in  the  past  three  decades,  they've  cautiously 
opened  their  doors  to  the  world. 

Now,  most  days  of  the  year,  anyone  can  drive  to  these  communities  and 
see  the  arts,  crafts  and  everyday  life  of  the  pueblos.  Some  days,  because 
of  private  ceremonies  or  other  reasons,  the  pueblos  may  be  closed  without 
notice . 

Tourists  are  allowed  to  visit  most  days,  during  daylight  hours.  And 
asked  to  stay  away  when  it's  appropriate. 

Would  you  want  uninvited  guests  to  drop  in  and  expect  to  visit  after 
you've  had  a death  in  the  family? 

Pueblos  are  not  theme  parks,  but  rather  places  where  real  people  live. 
Visitors  will  see  a grandfather  and  grandchild  out  for  an  afternoon  walk, 
a woman  removing  fresh-baked  bread  from  her  horno  (outdoor  oven),  an 
artist  working  in  a home  studio.  They  can  fish  in  pristine  lakes  and  visit 
untouched  ancient  ruins. 

New  Mexico  pueblos 

There  are  dozens  of  pueblos  in  the  Southwest,  and  19  in  New  Mexico  alone, 
but  the  communities  clustered  around  Santa  Fe  and  Taos,  N.M.  --  Nambe, 
Picuris,  Pojoaque,  San  Ildefonso,  San  Tuan,  Santa  Clara,  Taos  and  Tesuque 
--  formed  a coalition  nearly  30  years  ago. 

Tourism  took  root  slowly. 

At  one  time,  few  outsiders  wanted  to  visit  the  poor  and  often  unlovely 
little  pueblo  villages. 

But  in  recent  years,  all  things  Indian  have  become  popular,  and  the 
Pueblo  people  discovered  that  tourists  not  only  wanted  to  visit  their 
pueblos,  but  would  buy  their  arts,  crafts  and  food  while  there.  They'd 
also  come  to  gamble,  and  several  of  the  pueblo  tribes  have  established 
casinos,  though  they  are  usually  set  well  apart  from  their  villages. 

Most  of  the  Eight  Northern  Pueblos  have  a tribal  office  and  a visitors 
center  or  store  where  you  pay  entrance  and  photo  fees. 

+ Nambe  Pueblo,  Route  1,  Box  117-BB,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

First  inhabited  in  the  1300s,  this  village  lies  about  18  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Spaniards  in  the  1500s. 

A small  herd  of  bison  roams  the  pueblo  lands.  In  addition  to  the  ruins 
of  the  original  village,  this  pueblo  features  a series  of  photogenic 
waterfalls  in  the  Nambe  Falls  Lake  and  Recreation  Area,  which  is  open  to 
the  public  for  hiking,  fishing  and  picnicking  (closed  in  winter).  There's 
a $10  daily  fee  for  fishing,  but  no  state  license  is  needed.  Sightseeing 
is  $5  per  car  and  picnicking  is  $5  per  person.  There's  also  a $10  daily 
photo  fee. 

The  Nambe  Pueblo's  annual  feast  day  is  Oct.  4,  honoring  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  and  there  is  a buffalo  dance  and  bonfire  on  Christmas  Eve.  Also, 
deer,  antelope  and  buffalo  dances  are  performed  on  King's  Day,  Ian.  6. 
Dances  also  are  performed  at  Easter. 

+ Picuris  Pueblo,  P.0.  Box  127,  Penasco,  NM  87553 

The  Spanish  called  them  the  Pikuria,  those  who  paint.  The  most  remote  of 
New  Mexico's  19  pueblos,  it's  located  in  the  high  hills  (7,324  feet)  about 
24  miles  southeast  of  Taos.  It's  also  one  of  the  smallest  pueblos,  with 


about  325  members. 

What  it  lacks  in  size,  it  makes  up  for  in  status.  The  Picuris  are  said 
to  have  played  a major  role  in  the  pueblo  uprising  of  1680.  After  a second 
revolt  against  the  Spanish  invaders  in  1696,  the  tribe  was  scattered  and 
just  those  few  remain. 

In  summer,  visitors  may  fish  on  the  reservation  lakes  ($8  adults,  $7 
seniors,  $6  children).  There  are  self-guided  tours  of  archaeological  sites 
for  $3  per  person. 

There's  a current  project  to  restore  the  200-year-old  murals  at  the 
adobe  church,  San  Lorenzo  de  Picuris. 

Also,  this  tiny  tribe  owns  a controlling  interest  and  operates  the  Hotel 
Santa  Fe  in  Santa  Fe. 

The  Feast  of  San  Lorenzo  is  Aug.  9-10  each  year,  celebrated  with  church 
services,  foot  races  and  traditional  dances.  They  also  celebrate  King's 
Day  on  Ian.  6 and  host  a High  Country  Arts  & Crafts  Festival  each  Dune  on 
Father's  Day. 

There  is  a torchlight  parade  each  Christmas  Eve  and  traditional 
Matachina  dancers  on  Christmas  Day. 

+ Pojoaque  Pueblo,  Route  11,  Box  71,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

The  325  residents  of  the  Pojoaque  Pueblo  have  established  themselves  as 
entrepreneurs . One  of  the  most  economically  developed  of  the  pueblo  tribes, 
it  runs  a supermarket,  apartments,  hardware  store,  pizza  restaurant, 
automotive  center,  professional  office  complex  and  the  Cities  of  Gold 
casino,  hotel  and  sports  bar. 

Plans  include  a golf  course  and  industrial  park.  Also  in  the  works  is  a 
wellness  center  that  will  include  a gym  and  pool  and  place  for  children's 
activities . 

At  the  Poeh  Cultural  Center,  visitors  can  see  the  arts  and  cultures  of 
all  the  pueblo  people  represented.  Here,  there  are  both  museum  exhibits 
and  galleries,  as  well  as  native  arts  and  crafts  for  sale.  You  can  arrange 
tours  to  see  the  buffalo  herd. 

The  pueblo's  main  feast  days  are  Dec.  11  and  12,  and  it  celebrates 
King ' s Day  on  Dan . 6 . 

+ San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  Route  5,  Box  314-A,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

The  San  Ildefonso  people  believe  they  migrated  from  the  Mesa  Verde  area 
of  southwestern  Colorado  in  the  1300s  to  escape  a long  drought. 

They,  too,  struggled  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  1600s  and  designed  the 
central  plaza  like  a fort  surrounding  the  ceremonial  kiva.  Although  many 
of  the  original  buildings  have  been  reconstructed,  they  remain  true  to  the 
original  architecture. 

Several  archaeological  sites  on  their  land,  located  about  24  miles 
northwest  of  Santa  Fe,  were  damaged  by  the  Cerro  Grande  Fire  of  2000,  and 
are  temporarily  closed  while  being  restored. 

The  San  Ildefonso  tribe  is  best-known  for  its  dramatic  black-on-black 
pottery.  Visitors  can  see  samples  of  it  and  see  it  being  made  at  the  San 
Ildefonso  Museum. 

The  San  Ildefonso  annual  feast  day  is  Dan.  23,  with  Comanche,  buffalo 
and  deer  dances.  They  also  celebrate  Easter  and  perform  corn  dances  in 
late  August  and  early  September  each  year. 

+ San  Duan  Pueblo,  P.0.  Box  1099,  San  Duan  Pueblo,  NM  87566  Once  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  territory  in  New  Mexico,  the  San  Duan  Pueblo  is 
also  the  largest  of  the  eight  northern  pueblos,  with  about  2,500  members. 
Located  about  25  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Chama  and 
Rio  Grande  rivers,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "Mother  Village"  of  the 
Tewa-speaking  people. 

According  to  the  tribe's  history,  one  of  its  members,  Po'Pay  (or  Popay) 
led  the  pueblo  revolution  against  the  Spanish  in  1680,  driving  the 
interlopers  back  into  Mexico. 

At  San  Duan,  visitors  can  stop  by  the  Oke  Oweenge  Crafts  Cooperative  to 
look  at  and  buy  locally  made  crafts. 

The  main  headquarters  of  the  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council  is 
here,  and  the  annual  all-pueblo  arts  and  crafts  market  will  be  held  here 


from  now  on. 

The  San  Duan  tribe  also  owns  and  operates  the  largest  casino  in  New 
Mexico,  the  Ohkay  Casino. 

In  addition,  there  is  fishing  allowed  on  the  reservation's  lake  ($8,  $5 
for  55  and  older  and  12  and  younger) . 

Celebrations  include  a cloud  dance  or  basket  dance  in  January,  a deer 
dance  in  February,  Easter  celebration,  harvest  dance  in  September,  a 
torchlight  procession  and  Virgin  Vespers  dance  on  Christmas  Eve,  Matachine 
dance  on  Christmas  Day  and  turtle  dance  on  Dec.  26.  The  pueblo's  big 
annual  event  is  Dune  23-24,  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  includes 
a variety  of  dances,  foot  races,  food,  arts  and  crafts  booths. 

+ Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  P.0.  Box  580,  Espanola,  NM  87532  The  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo  was  founded  about  1550,  when  drought  forced  the  Santa  Clara 
people's  ancestors  to  move  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  Puye  Cliff  Dwellings,  which  date  to  the  1300s  and  are  one  of  the 
largest  draws  for  visitors,  are  at  the  base  of  a cliff  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Canyon . 

Located  about  a mile  south  of  Espanola  in  the  Demez  Mountains,  the 
pueblo,  with  about  1,600  members,  is  famous  for  its  glossy  black  or  black- 
and-red  pottery.  Visitors  can  sometimes  catch  pottery-making 
demonstrations . 

There's  a recreational  area  for  fishing  and  camping,  but  much  of  it  was 
damaged  in  the  2000  wildfires.  A vigorous  rehabilitation  program  is  under 
way  to  make  the  reservation's  wilderness  area  usable  again. 

Major  feast  days  are  Reyes  Day,  Dan.  6;  St.  Anthony's  Day,  Dune  13;  St. 
Claire's  Day,  Aug.  12;  Christmas  celebrations,  Dec.  25;  and  Innocent's  Day, 
Dec.  28. 

+ Taos  Pueblo,  P.0.  Box  1846,  Taos,  NM  87571  Possibly  the  most  scenic  of 
the  pueblos,  the  Taos  Pueblo  is  21/2  miles  from  Taos  and  is  the  setting 
that  inspired  the  term  "pueblo-style"  architecture. 

This  World  Heritage  site  is  set  on  the  Rio  Pueblo. 

Taos  Pueblo,  among  others,  claims  to  have  led  the  pueblo  revolt  of  1680. 

One  of  the  larger  pueblos,  it  has  about  2,700  members.  There  are  more 
than  50  private  shops  and  galleries  in  the  pueblo,  which  has  a number  of 
feast  days,  including: 

Turtle  dance,  Dan.  1;  deer  or  buffalo  dances,  Dan.  6;  Santa  Cruz  feast, 
with  races  and  dancing.  May  3;  feast  of  San  Antonio  and  corn  dance.  Dune 
13;  annual  pow  wow,  second  weekend  in  Duly;  feast  of  Santiago  and  Santa 
Ana,  Duly  25-26;  San  Geronimo  feast  days.  Sept.  28  and  30;  vespers  and 
bonfires,  Dec.  24;  and  deer  or  Matachine  dances,  Dec.  25. 

The  pueblo  is  closed  to  the  public  for  8-12  weeks  from  February  through 
April  and  for  about  10  days  in  late  August  through  early  September  for 
religious  observances. 

+ Tesuque  Pueblo,  Route  5,  Box  360-T,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

Set  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  10  miles  north  of 
Santa  Fe,  Tesuque  Pueblo  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabited  sites  in  New 
Mexico,  dating  from  about  1200.  It's  also  one  of  the  most  traditional  of 
the  pueblos,  observing  many  ancient  ceremonies  and  cultural  traditions. 

Tesuque  warriors  reportedly  made  the  first  strike  against  the  Spaniards 
in  the  1680  revolt. 

About  400  people  live  in  the  pueblo,  and  many  of  them  still  speak  their 
native  Tewa  language.  Traditional  crafts,  such  as  pottery,  painting  and 
sculpture,  are  created  and  sold  here. 

The  landmark  Camel  Rock  gives  its  name  to  the  tribe's  casino.  Other 
enterprises  include  a hotel,  flea  market  and  the  Tesuque  Natural  Farms, 
which  grows  organic  foods. 

Festivals  include  King's  Day,  the  first  weekend  in  January;  a corn  dance 
the  first  weekend  in  Dune;  the  San  Diego  Feast  Day  on  Nov.  12;  and 
Christmas . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Real  Cities  Network. 
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American  Indians  debate  dream  catcher  sales 
Some  believe  marketing  is  disrespectful. 

Wednesday,  December  26,  2001 

MULE  LACS  LAKE,  Minn.  (AP)  - Growing  up,  Millie  Benjamin  spent  her 
nights  sleeping  under  a dream  catcher,  a traditional  American  Indian 
object  believed  to  ward  off  nightmares. 

These  days  she  shakes  her  head  in  dismay  when  she  sees  them  worn  as 
earrings,  hanging  from  car  windshields  or  sold  as  keychains  in  convenience 
stores . 

"It  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  It's  disrespectful  for  our  people.  It  means 
something  to  us,"  said  Benjamin,  a member  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe. 
"Its  a tradition. " 

Though  some  American  Indian  tribal  members  see  no  problem  with  the 
practice,  others  regard  marketing  of  dream  catchers  as  another  example  of 
their  culture  being  picked  apart. 

According  to  American  Indian  tradition,  dream  catchers  should  resemble  a 
spider  web  and  are  to  be  placed  above  a baby's  cradle. 

The  web  filters  out  nightmares,  allowing  only  good  dreams  to  pass 
through  to  the  sleeping  child. 

A dream  catcher  is  supposed  to  be  made  in  intricate,  ceremonial  steps 
that  include  giving  thanks  for  the  spirit  of  the  wood  used  in  it. 

Those  steps  fall  by  the  wayside  when  a person  buys  a make-it-yourself 
kit  from  a discount  store,  says  Gerald  White,  a member  of  the  Leech  Lake 
Band  of  Ojibwe. 

"The  dream  catcher,  to  us,  is  a sacred  item,"  White  said. 

"It's  lost  a lot  of  meaning,  even  in  our  own  tribe.  It's  like  losing  our 
language,  our  culture  - another  symptom  of  a larger  thing." 

White  acknowledges  that  dream  catchers  are  an  important  source  of  money 
for  some  American  Indians. 

Since  Sept.  11,  business  has  picked  up  for  Colleen  Heminger-Cordell,  a 
member  of  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  who  has  been 
making  dream  catchers  for  15  years. 

Cordell's  craft,  starting  at  $14.95  for  a 3-inch  dream  catcher,  is  sold 
everywhere  from  a Parisian  boutique  to  a Sioux  City,  Iowa,  strip  mall. 

"I  just  never  thought  there  would  be  that  big  of  a market,"  she  said. 
"Companies  are  buying  them  wholesale." 

At  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  the  shiny  string  in  Ruth  Garbow's  dream  catchers 
reflects  sparkles  of  light  throughout  the  tribe's  museum  gift  shop. 

Garbow,  an  Ojibwe,  says  it's  important  that  customers  understand  the 
catchers'  meaning. 

"If  people  like  and  enjoy  having  Indian  crafts,  I feel  great,"  she  said. 

But  Garbow  puts  limits  on  the  selling  of  her  culture,  including  jewelry 
using  the  medicine  wheel's  four  colors  - which  are  supposed  to  be 
restricted  to  certain  rites  - and  some  ceremonial  dresses. 

Dark  Feather  Red  Eagle,  a storyteller  and  self-described  Oglala  Sioux, 
learned  how  to  make  dream  catchers  from  a Cree  woman  30  years  ago. 

In  six  years,  he's  sold  more  than  1,000  made  by  his  family  in  Crowley, 
Texas . 

"A  dream  catcher  is  supposed  to  serve  a purpose  as  far  as  dreams  are 
concerned,  as  far  as  children  are  concerned,  and  that's  not  something 
that's  meant  to  be  sacred,"  Red  Eagle  said,  79. 

Benjamin  is  comforted  knowing  the  truth  behind  dream  catchers. 

"As  long  as  I know  what  it  really  means,  I'm  happy,  and  that's  what  I 
teach  my  children,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Health  grant  awarded 

The  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  awarded  a $546,432 
Native  American  Research  Centers  for  Health  grant  to  the  Inter  Tribal 
Council  of  Arizona  to  establish  the  American  Indian  Research  Center  for 
Health . 

The  grant  will  help  support  practical  research  to  improve  American 
Indian  peoples'  health  status,  increase  the  number  of  American  Indian 
scientists  and  health  professionals  engaged  in  research,  educate  non- 
Indian  researchers  about  the  need  for  culturally  appropriate  health 
research  within  American  Indian  communities,  and  enable  positive 
relationships  between  American  Indian  communities  and  research 
institutions . 

Copyright  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tuesday,  Hanuary  01,  2002  - 11:52:18  PM  MST 
Native  American  housing  legislation  passed 
Special  to  The  Daily  Times 

WASHINGTON  D.C.  - U.S.  Representative  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  a member  of  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  applauded  President  Bush  for  signing 
legislation  into  law  that  incorporates  his  effort  to  extend  a direct 
housing  loan  pilot  project  for  Native  American  veterans.  The  President 
Thursday  signed  a broad  veterans'  measure,  H.R.  1291,  which  encompassed 
four  bills  as  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Included  in  the  legislation  was  Udall 's  Native  American  Veterans  Home 
Loan  Act  of  2001  (H.R.  1929),  which  the  federal  lawmaker  introduced  May  21, 
2001.  Since  the  pilot  program  was  established,  59  tribes  have  entered  into 
Memorandums  of  Understanding  (MOU),  allowing  VA  to  provide  home  loans  to 
tribal  members  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  suitable  housing. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  following  tribes  participate  in  the  program:  Isleta 
Pueblo,  Laguna  Pueblo,  the  Navajo  Nation,  Picuris  Pueblo,  San  3uan  Pueblo, 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  and  Zuni  Pueblo. 

"The  President  signed  my  measure  into  law  just  in  time,  because  the 
current  program  expired  Dec.  31.  Ending  this  successful  program  would  be 
devastating  to  a number  of  Native  American  veterans  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  important  benefit,"  Udall  said.  "Without  this  program, 
it  would  be  even  more  difficult  for  Native  Americans  living  on  trust  lands 
to  obtain  home  loan  financing." 

The  bill  also  eases  the  MOU  process  and  loans  may  be  used  to  purchase, 
construct,  or  improve  a home  on  Native  American  trust  land.  Udall 's 
measure  will  extend  the  program  until  2005. 


Also  in  the  legislation  signed  by  the  President  today  were  the  following 
provisions : 

Education  Matters  subhead 

Increases  the  rate  of  the  basic  benefit  of  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill 
(MGIB)  from  the  current  $672  per  month  to  $800  per  month  beginning  on  Ian. 
1,  2002;  $900  per  month  on  Oct.  1,  2002 ; and  $985  per  month  on  Oct.l,  2003. 

Creates  flexibility  in  the  payment  method  for  MGIB  to  partially  pay  for 
short-term/high  tech  courses.  It  would  accelerate  payment  of  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  an  approved  program  that  leads  to  employment  in  a 
high  technology  industry. 

Restores  lost  educational  MGIB  and  vocational  rehabilitation  benefits 
for  service  members  and  reservists  who  must  leave  their  course  of  study  to 
serve  on  active  duty.  For  example,  military  members  called  away  to  serve 
in  the  current  National  Emergency 

Increases  the  Dependent's  Educational  Allowance  from  $608  to  $670  for 
dependents  and  spouses  of  veterans  who  are  totally  disabled  or  who  die  as 
a result  of  a service-connected  condition.  The  increase  will  go  into 
effect  Ian.  1,  2002. 

Disability  Compensation  Matters  subhead 

Removes  the  arbitrary  30-year  limit  for  manifestation  of  Agent  Orange- 
related  respiratory  cancers  in  Vietnam  veterans.  It  also  tasks  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS)  to  continue  reviewing  scientific 
evidence  on  effects  of  dioxin  or  herbicide  exposure  through  Oct.l,  2014. 

Extends  authority  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  to  presume 
service  connection  for  additional  diseases  as  based  on  future  NAS  reports 
through  Sept.  30,  2015. 

Codifies  the  presumption  that  Type  2 diabetes  in  Vietnam  veterans 
exposed  to  Agent  Orange  is  service-connected. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay  compensation  to  Gulf  War  veterans  who 
are  chronically  disabled  by  a diagnosed,  but  medically  unexplained, 
multisymptom  illness,  such  as  chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

Allows  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  grant  of  service  connection  for  an 
undiagnosed  illness  when  a Persian  Gulf  War  veteran  participates  in  a 
VA-sponsored  medical  research  project. 

Housing  Matters  subhead 

Increases  the  VA  home  loan  guaranty  amount  from  the  current  $50,750  to 
$60,000.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  VA  guaranty  amount  has  been 
increased  since  1994. 

Increases  the  grant  for  specially  adapted  housing  for  severely  disabled 
veterans  from  $43,000  to  $48,000. 

Burial  Matters  subhead 

Increases  VA  burial  benefits  for  service-connected  deaths  of  veterans 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Allows  VA  to  furnish  a bronze  marker  to  permanently  commemorate  the 
service  of  a veteran  on  an  already  marked  grave  in  a private  cemetery. 
EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Udall's  office  provided  this  article. 
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Guest  Opinion:  Testing  leads  to  substandard  opportunity  at  tribal  schools 
By  ANNA  E.  BALDWIN 


for  the  Missoulian 

The  education  bill  approved  by  Congress  Dec.  18  gives  more  education 
funds  to  states  and  more  local  control  over  how  to  spend  that  money; 
performance  on  annual  standardized  tests  would  identify  low-scoring 
schools,  which  could  then  be  targeted  to  receive  more  money  for  tutoring 
and  other  services.  Schools  that  continue  to  do  poorly  could  be 
restructured,  restaffed,  or  hired  out  to  private  managers.  As  an  educator 
in  one  school  that  routinely  achieves  low  scores  on  standardized  tests  and 
that  would  likely  fail  to  meet  federal  standards,  I feel  compelled  to 
describe  the  dangers  inherent  in  making  assumptions  about  schools  based 
solely  on  their  test  results. 

In  the  recently  published  round  of  test  scores.  Two  Eagle  River  School, 
the  tribal  school  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  achieved  proficiency 
standards  of  9 percent  in  every  category  but  math  (0  percent)  in  eighth 
grade,  while  19  percent  of  llth-graders  were  deemed  proficient  in  several 
categories  - 50  percent  in  science  and  59  percent  in  reading.  These 
results  are  dismal  and  could  easily  be  explained  away  by  the  poverty  and 
unemployment  found  on  reservations,  as  cited  in  your  front-page  story 
about  the  results  of  the  tests  (Missoulian,  Oct.  7). 

However,  Two  Eagle  is  special  in  ways  other  reservation  schools  aren't. 
First,  we  are  an  alternative  school  which  provides  an  educational  setting 
for  those  students  who  have  not  found  success  in  traditional  public  high 
schools,  of  which  there  are  six  on  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Second,  we  do 
not  raise  our  students  from  first  grade  on.  Two  Eagle  serves  grades  7-12, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  our  students  do  not  arrive  until  the  later  high 
school  grades. 

What  does  this  mean?  Most  important,  it  means  that  none  of  our  eighth- 
graders  and  few  of  our  llth-graders  are  products  of  Two  Eagle  River  School. 
They  are  products  of  the  public  schools,  which  have  pushed  them  out  due  to 
erratic  attendance,  ejected  them  for  their  low  grades  and  perhaps  educated 
them  poorly  from  the  start.  When  these  students  come  to  Two  Eagle,  these 
problems  - problems  which  have  probably  coexisted  with  them  since  they 
began  school  - continue  to  plague  them.  Furthermore,  the  public  schools' 
test  results  do  not  reflect  these  students'  academic  gaps  because  they 
attend  Two  Eagle  by  the  time  the  test  is  taken  in  the  spring. 

Of  course,  not  all  our  students'  low  achievement  can  be  blamed  on  other 
schools.  Many  do  fight  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  many  face  cultural 
differences  on  the  reservation.  To  help  compensate.  Two  Eagle  River  School 
is  taking  steps  to  illustrate  our  students'  successes.  We  employ  an 
alternative  assessment  system  called  the  Learning  Record,  which  uses  a 
collection  of  student  work  rather  than  a single  test  to  demonstrate 
strengths  and  needs.  In  addition,  we  have  advanced  technology  and 
experiential  education  programs  to  motivate  our  students  in  ways  that  most 
public  schools  could  not. 

The  results  of  the  standardized  tests  may  reveal  skills  in  language 
conventions,  science  knowledge,  and  math  formulas;  for  Two  Eagle  River 
School,  those  results  also  demonstrate  the  failures  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation.  Ideally,  those  schools  will  read  the 
results  of  their  neighboring  tribal  school's  tests  and  consequently  be 
encouraged  to  find  new  ways  to  educate  our  Native  American  youth. 

Anna  E.  Baldwin  is  an  English  teacher  at  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Helena  Independent  Record  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Editorial:  No  Trust,  No  Progress 


Saturday,  December  29,  2001 

TWO  YEARS  ago,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  gave  the  government  one 
last  chance  to  begin  setting  straight  the  long-abused  system  under  which 
money  is  held  in  trust  accounts  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Native 
Americans.  The  order  came  in  a class  action  lawsuit  filed  by  beneficiaries 
of  these  accounts.  The  trusts,  as  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  later 
put  it,  "were  created  over  one  hundred  years  ago  through  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  have  been  mismanaged  nearly  as  long."  The  mismanagement  has 
been  so  bad  that  the  Interior  Department  no  longer  knows  who  has  accounts 
or  how  much  they  should  be  worth.  This  would  be  intolerably  bad  government 
under  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  particularly  infuriating  because  the 
money  is  not  the  government's  to  squander.  It  belongs  to  individual 
Indians,  as  the  proceeds  of  land  that  was  taken  from  them  but  was  supposed 
to  be  exploited  (by  oil  exploration,  for  example)  for  their  benefit.  The 
plaintiffs  have  been  seeking  not  damages  but  an  accounting  and  a 
restoration  of  the  system. 

Convinced  that  the  government  was  finally  serious  about  trust  reform  and 
had  a credible  plan,  Dudge  Lamberth  decided  in  1999  not  to  put  the  system 
into  receivership  but  to  monitor  the  government's  reform  efforts.  During 
the  past  six  months,  two  officials  appointed  by  the  judge  to  watch  over 
trust  reform  have  issued  a slew  of  reports  suggesting  that  abuse  of  the 
trusts  goes  on  and  that  reform  is  something  of  a myth.  Among  the 
conclusions:  The  new  computer  system  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
centerpiece  of  Interior's  efforts  to  fix  the  system  is  riddled  with 
problems  and  may  never  work;  computer  security  is  so  lax  that  hackers  can 
attack  data  relatively  easily  over  the  Internet;  the  department  never  got 
off  the  ground  with  a historical  accounting  of  the  trust;  the  efforts  to 
clean  up  historical  data  are,  as  the  court's  monitor  put  it,  "in 
disarray";  and,  to  top  it  off,  the  court  itself  was  misinformed  about  how 
badly  things  were  going  in  all  these  areas. 

Dudge  Lamberth,  known  for  being  tough  on  government  lawyers,  has 
responded  with  characteristic  zeal  and  --  as  he  did  earlier  in  the 
litigation  --  has  been  holding  high-profile  contempt  hearings.  But  when 
all  of  the  table-pounding  is  done,  the  problem  of  how  to  fix  the  trusts 
will  remain. 

The  executive  branch  has  shown  itself  not  up  to  the  task.  Successive 
administrations  have  promised  much  and  delivered  little,  and  there  is 
little  reason  for  confidence  in  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  latest 
plan.  As  ugly  as  the  prospect  of  a judge  supervising  a federal  agency  is, 
a receiver  may  not  be  avoidable  at  this  point.  But  the  litigation  can  do 
only  so  much.  Even  if  as  accurate  a historical  accounting  as  possible  is 
performed,  the  records  are  such  a shambles  that  it  won't  be  good  enough. 
Eventually  the  White  House  and  Congress  will  have  to  intervene  and 
broker  a political  settlement.  At  the  rate  trust  reform  is  going,  serious 
top-level  federal  involvement  cannot  come  too  soon. 

Copyright  c.  2001  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Issue  Date:  Danuary  14,  2002 
Bureaucrats  Circle  Their  Wagons 
Posted  Dec.  7,  2001 
By  Kelly  Patricia  O'Meara 

Being  a winner  on  the  big  game  board  of  politics  sometimes  takes  more 
than  an  en-thusiastic  roll  of  the  dice.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale 
Norton  learned  this  recently  by  landing  on  the  "Bureaucrat  Go  to  Dail" 


space  when  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  scheduled  civil  contempt-of- 
court  proceedings  against  her  and  other  officials  who  have  handled  the 
looted  Indian  trust  fund. 

Clearly  annoyed  and  frustrated  by  the  government's  recent  moves, 

Lamberth  wrote  that  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  Neal 
Mc-Caleb  "failed  to  comply"  with  court  orders  and  provided  "false  and 
misleading"  information  about  their  efforts  to  correct  the  trust-fund 
system.  The  judge  also  testily  questioned  Norton's  basic  knowledge  of  the 
fund . 

But  none  of  this  information  and  judicial  jousting  comes  as  a shock  to 
the  300,000  American  Indians  affected  by  the  mismanagement  of  money 
generated  from  their  lands  (see  "Total  Lack  of  Trust,"  Sept.  17).  For  them 
Norton  is  just  another  in  a long  line  of  bureaucrats  who  have  promised  to 
make  the  badly  abused  trust  fund  their  top  priority  only  to  back  away  from 
reform  or  even  account  for  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  missing  from  it 

Recall  that  this  fund  was  put  in  place  more  than  100  years  ago  under  the 
General  Allotment  Act  of  1887,  which  divided  more  than  11  million  acres  of 
land  among  the  individual  American  Indians.  Monies  generated  from  the 
leasing  of  oil,  mineral,  timber  or  grazing  rights  on  their  lands  were 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  trust  fund  then  paid  out  to  the  respective 
Indian  owners.  Though  the  monies  were  paid  to  the  government,  the  funds 
never  reached  the  Indians. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  the  trust  fund  include  the  U.S.  departments 
of  Interior  and  Treasury,  which  for  decades  spent  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  attempting  to  account  for  the  stolen  funds  only  to  claim  that  even 
this  could  not  be  done  until  the  accounting  system  was  restructured . 

Norton  recently  announced  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  As- 
sets Management  (BITAM),  to  be  headed  by  Ross  Swimmer,  who  was  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  during  the  Reagan  administration.  Many 
familiar  with  the  Indian  trust  fund  tell  Insight  that  this  is  the 
secretary's  latest  attempt  to  stave  off  the  contempt  charges  and  keep 
details  of  this  century-old  scandal  under  wraps  just  a little  longer. 

In  fact,  it  was  just  three  months  ago  that  Norton  claimed  Interior's 
inability  to  account  for  the  missing  funds  was  due  to  poorly  implemented 
information  systems.  She  said  the  Trust  Asset  Accounting  Management  System 
(TAAMS)  would,  when  fully  implemented,  correct  many  of  the  problems.  The 
$40  million  TAAMS  computer  system  still  is  not  working.  And  critics  say 
Norton  apparently  has  moved  a few  more  spaces  into  the  swamp  by  creating 
BITAM  and  finding  a Reagan-era  patsy  to  front  it. 

Washington  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold,  the  lead  attorney  on  a class-action 
lawsuit  filed  by  Eloise  Cobell  and  four  other  American  Indians,  laughs  at 
Norton's  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  adding  to  the  bureaucracy.  He 
tells  Insight,  "You  expect  them  to  make  big  mistakes  on  substantive  issues 
because  they  know  nothing  of  trust  matters,  but  you  wouldn't  expect  them 
to  make  mistakes  on  political  issues.  Yet  here  they  go  again." 

Gingold  explains,  "What  this  ' restructuring ' means  is  that  if  the 
secretary  pulls  this  off,  and  I don't  believe  she  will,  the  next  interior 
secretary  will  start  from  scratch  because  Norton  obviously  has  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  during  this  administration.  The  people  who 
created  this  restructuring  have  no  background  in  trust  management,  and  no 
intelligent  thought  process  has  gone  into  it.  I've  said  it  over  and  over 
again:  This  is  nothing  more  than  rearranging  the  deck  chairs  on  the 
Titanic."  In  fact,  according  to  Gingold,  naming  Swimmer  to  head  the  new 
bureaucracy  only  adds  insult  to  injury  for  his  Indian  clients. 

"Swimmer,"  Gingold  continues,  "apparently  was  involved  with  one  of  the 
big  Cherokee  Nation  corporations  that  went  into  the  tank  because  he  made 
bad  loans  to  various  people  from  that  corporation  and,  as  a result,  they 
couldn't  repay  loans  to  another  bank.  This  guy  has  a very  checkered  past 
managing  financial  issues.  As  assistant  secretary  of  interior  under  Reagan 
he  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  the  late  Oklahoma  congressman  Mike  Synar 
pressed  so  hard  to  enact  what  eventually  became  the  1994  Trust  Reform  Act. 
The  trust  was  that  badly  mismanaged  under  Swimmer's  watch." 

And  Gingold  is  just  warming  up.  "It  also  was  during  Swimmer's  watch  that 
there  were  no  meters  on  the  individual  oil  wells,  so  the  oil  companies 
were  effectively  on  an  honor  system.  That's  crazy.  The  oil  companies  just 


told  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  'We  took  X many  barrels  of  oil.  ' There 
was  no  way  to  audit  them.  Swimmer  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  mess  exists, 
and  now  he's  being  put  back  in  charge.  That  shows  either  utter  ignorance 
for  this  problem  or  a total  disdain  for  the  trust  beneficiaries." 

The  problem  with  the  restructuring,  Gingold  adds,  is  systemic.  "What 
Norton  is  trying  to  do  is  avoid  contempt  charges  by  showing  that  someone 
is  in  charge,  but  it  isn't  going  to  work.  She  is  just  creating  another 
bureaucracy.  Every  time  the  interior  secretary  from  administration  to 
administration  is  directly  challenged  by  Congress  or  the  courts  this  is 
what  happens.  They're  not  even  changing  the  people.  And  the  reason  it 
never  works  is  because  it  is  the  senior  management  that  is  incompetent, 
and  that  includes  the  secretary." 

Gingold  is  proceeding  with  civil  and  criminal  contempt  charges  and  is 
seeking  "the  most  severe  coercive  and  criminal  sanctions  available  under 
the  law  against  the  secretary  and  everyone  else  involved."  So  far  he  has 
filed  motions  against  39  people  - past  and  present  officials  of  the 
departments  of  Interior  and  Dustice  - and  says  he  intends  to  add  Treasury 
officials  to  the  list,  including  former  secretary  Robert  Rubin,  who  also 
was  found  in  contempt  of  court  by  Lamberth  for  his  handling  of  the  trust 
fund.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  lawyers  slug  it  out  in  court,  the  Indians 
are  forced  to  wait  for  money  that  is  long  overdue. 

Cobell,  a banker  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  northwest  Montana  and 
originator  of  the  class-action  lawsuit,  tells  Insight  she's  come  to  refer 
to  the  BIA  as  the  "Bureau  of  B.S."  Cobell  is  angry  about  the  secretary's 
recent  announcement  of  yet  another  restructuring.  But,  she  says,  "The  real 
question  is,  'Why  are  they  fighting  the  receivership?'  I mean,  let's  face 
it.  Norton  wouldn't  put  her  money  in  this  bureau  to  be  managed,  so  why 
does  she  think  it's  okay  for  us?  Why  does  she  think  that  we  should 
continue  to  settle  for  not  having  our  money  properly  managed?" 

Cobell  says,  "We  don't  need  a new  bureau,  because  that  was  the  problem 
in  the  first  place.  What  we  need  is  an  outside  receiver.  This  Swimmer,  if 
allowed,  is  only  going  to  put  the  good  ol'  boys  back  in  there,  and  it  will 
start  all  over  again.  What  everyone  is  missing  here  is  that  people  are 
suffering.  Behind  all  these  'lost'  assets  are  real  people  who  need  these 
trust  funds.  It's  their  money,  and  it  should  be  managed  properly. 
Politicians  shouldn't  be  managing  our  money,  and  I doubt  that  anyone  who 
could  do  otherwise  would  allow  them  to  manage  theirs.  So  why  are  we  so 
lucky?" 

Whether  Norton  has  a "Get  Out  of  Hail  Free"  card  is  yet  to  be  seen.  It's 
clear,  however,  that  the  secretary  is  in  the  hands  of  a judge  more  than  a 
little  irritated  at  the  pace  of  the  game  and  100  years  of  dirty  dealing. 
"This  judge,"  Gingold  explains,  "has  heard  this  song  for  five  years,  and  I 
don't  think  he's  going  to  take  any  more  games.  He's  been  through  this  for 
too  long,  and  you'd  almost  have  to  have  been  born  yesterday  to  be  suckered 
by  these  people.  It  already  has  been  demonstrated  that  Judge  Lamberth 
wasn't  born  yesterday." 

Perhaps  the  judge's  own  warning  provides  the  best  sense  of  what  Norton 
is  up  against.  In  last  week's  hearing  he  told  government  lawyers,  "This 
contempt  trial  is  going  to  be  your  worst  nightmare." 

Meanwhile,  it  appears  that  if  it  weren't  for  bad  luck.  Secretary  Norton 
wouldn't  have  any  luck  at  all.  First,  Lamberth  scheduled  the  contempt-of- 
court  proceedings.  Then,  two  days  later,  the  federal  judge  unsealed  a 
request  by  the  special  court-appointed  master,  saying,  "It  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  special  master  that  the  court  intervene  and  assume 
direct  oversight  of  those  systems  housing  Indian  trust  data." 

Stay  tuned,  boys  and  girls:  This  time  the  Indians  may  win. 

Kelly  Patricia  O'Meara  is  an  investigative  reporter  for  Insight. 

Copyright  c.  2001  News  World  Communications,  Inc. /Insight  Magazine. 
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Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  threaten  legal  action  over  overdue  royalty,  lease 
payments 

Associated  Press 

FORT  HALL,  Idaho  - The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  are  threatening  legal 
action  against  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  for  its  failure  to  pay  out 
$3  million  in  royalties  and  land  lease  payments. 

Tribal  officials  said  the  money  was  due  the  tribes  and  individual  tribal 
members  weeks  ago  from  their  federal  trust  accounts. 

In  a letter  sent  Monday  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Royce  Lamberth  and  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation,  the  tribes 
blasted  the  department  for  not  sending  out  the  checks. 

Fort  Hall  Business  Council  Chairman  Blaine  J.  Edmo  said  many  of  the 
payments  are  owed  to  low-income  tribal  members  who  count  on  the  money  for 
their  economic  survival. 

The  letter  demands  immediate  issuance  of  the  payments  and  threatens 
quick  legal  action  if  the  money  is  not  released  this  week. 

Edmo  said  the  nonpayment  resulted  from  an  order  by  Lamberth  to  shut  down 
the  department's  computer  system  after  a court-hired  hacker  was  able  to 
break  into  the  account. 

He  said  in  the  order  Lamberth  allowed  the  department  to  use  the  Internet 
to  distribute  trust  funds  and  provide  necessary  services,  but  it  has  not. 

The  overdue  payments  are  from  royalties  and  rental  payments  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  collects  from  leases  of  tribal  lands  and 
resources . 

Working  for  court-appointed  investigator  Alan  Balaran,  the  hacker 
exposed  such  poor  security  that  Balaran  said  the  department  cannot  be 
trusted  to  oversee  the  Indian  money. 

He  suggested  a judge  take  charge  of  the  funds  computer  systems. 

Balaran  said  the  agency  has  known  about  the  security  risks  for  a decade. 
It  was  warned  in  thousands  of  pages  of  reports  from  government  and 
private  auditors,  he  said. 

The  computer  system  tracks  $500  million  a year  in  royalties  from  54 
million  acres  of  Indian  land  held  in  trust  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Copyright  c,  2001,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Saturday,  December  29,  2001  - 11:33:57  PM  MST 
Who's  in  charge  at  Interior? 

By  Bill  McAllister/MediaNews  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON  - Ever  wonder  what  the  pecking  order  is  at  Gale  Norton's 
Interior  Department? 

President  George  W.  Bush  resolved  that  question  for  Interior  officials 
and  those  at  six  other  departments  a week  before  Christmas.  With  no  public 
announcement,  the  Bush  administration  quietly  published  the  succession 
lists  for  the  four  departments  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Dec.  18. 

At  Interior,  there  was  no  question  that  Deputy  Secretary  J.  Steven 
Griles,  the  former  coal  industry  lobbyist  from  Virginia,  would  rank  as 
No.  2 behind  Norton,  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general. 

Nor  was  there  much  doubt  that  Solicitor  William  G.  Myers  III,  a 


Denver-educated  lawyer,  would  rank  as  No.  3. 

What's  fascinating  about  the  president's  executive  order  is  that  it 
shows  the  rankings  of  the  department's  other  top  political  appointees,  the 
assistant  secretaries  whose  influence  can  vary  widely  from  secretary  to 
secretary. 

In  the  Bush  listing.  No.  4.  is  Lynn  Scarlett,  the  former  head  of  a 
Southern  California  libertarian  think  tank,  who  serves  as  assistant 
secretary  of  policy,  management  and  budget; 

No.  5.  has  yet  to  be  confirmed.  She  is  attorney  Rebecca  Watson  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  who  is  in  line  to  be  assistant  secretary  for  land  and  mineral 
management,  a position  that  gives  her  a direct  say  over  much  of  Interior's 
Western  lands. 

No.  6 is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science  Bennett  W.  Raley  of 
Colorado. 

No.  7 is  Harold  Craig  Manson  of  California,  an  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate,  who  is  also  awaiting  Senate  confirmation  as  an  assistant 
secretary  for  fish,  wildlife  and  parks. 

No.  8 is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  affairs  Neal  A.  McCaleb  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  the  first  of  Norton's  deputies  to  be  confirmed. 

Look  for  Rep.  Tom  Tancredo,  R-Colo.,  to  continue  to  continue  his  push 
for  greater  controls  on  immigration  during  2002.  He's  already  being  listed 
as  a keynote  speaker  for  a daylong  session  planned  on  Capitol  Hill  Ian.  29 
by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Popular  Culture.  Topic  for  the  session: 
"Immigrations  and  National  Security  - Post  9/11/2001." 

Both  Tancredo  and  Rep.  Barbara  Cubin,  R-Wyo.,  joined  the  chorus  of 
Western  Republicans  complaining  about  the  federal  workers  who  planted 
Canadian  lynx  hairs  in  a national  forest  in  Washington  state.  Responding 
to  the  complaints  of  Reps.  Scott  Mclnnis,  R-Colo.,  and  others,  Norton  has 
assigned  her  inspector  general  to  investigate  the  incident. 

The  lawmakers  are  demanding  that  some  heads  roll,  arguing  that  the 
incident  raises  serious  doubts  about  the  department's  handling  of 
endangered  species  legislation. 

Dudith  G.  Sutherland,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Denver-based  Visiting  Nurse  Corp.,  described  as  Colorado's  largest  home 
care  agency,  got  a mandate  last  week  to  fight  federal  red  tape. 

She  was  appointed  Wednesday  by  Heath  and  Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy 
G.  Thompson  to  be  one  of  the  27  members  of  an  advisory  panel  on  regulatory 
reform.  The  panel  will  advise  the  secretary  on  how  to  reduce 
"unnecessarily  burdensome,  inefficient  regulations  that  interfere  with  the 
quality  of  health  care,"  the  department  said. 

Walking  to  dinner  on  Capitol  Hill  before  Christmas,  some  members  of 
Colorado  Sen.  Wayne  Allard's  staff  came  face  to  face  with  life  under  the 
threat  of  bioterrorism. 

Walking  by  the  contaminated  Hart  Building,  where  crews  in  suits  were 
preparing  to  blast  out  anthrax  contamination  with  chlorine  dioxide  gas.  A 
man  wrapped  tightly  in  blankets  was  being  trundled  off  to  an  ambulance.  It 
appeared,  with  tarps  hanging  up  and  water  puddles  on  the  ground,  that  the 
man  had  been  inside  the  building  and  had  to  be  stripped  down,  hosed  off 
and  decontaminated. 

They  later  discovered  that  the  man  was  a tourist  who  went  to  the  Capitol 
to  see  his  senator,  who  was  listed  as  being  in  the  Hart  building.  lust 
about  everyone  in  Washington  knows  that  Hart  is  a no-man's  land,  but 
apparently  not  this  tourist.  He  simply  walked  in  an  open  door,  right  past 
giant  black  tanks  with  the  dangerous  gas.  When  they  found  him  wandering 
around  inside,  he  got  the  full  scrub-down. 

"We  have  guys  with  machine  guns  on  Capitol  Hill,"  chuckled  Allard 
spokesman  Sean  Conway,  who  witnessed  the  incident,  "but  we  can't  keep  a 
tourist  from  walking  into  the  Hart  Building." 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister(3denverpost . com 
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Little  hope  for  trust  fund  payments 
FRIDAY,  DANUARY  4,  2002 

Indian  Country  rang  in  the  new  year  without  receiving  millions  of  dollars 
in  oil,  gas  and  other  royalty  payments,  a situation  not  likely  to  change 
any  time  soon,  top  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  said  on  Thursday. 

Under  a federal  judge's  order  to  protect  the  trust  assets  of  300,000 
American  Indians,  the  Department  of  Interior's  computer  systems  have  been 
shut  down  for  nearly  a month.  As  a result,  the  BIA  has  been  unable  to 
distribute  money  that  is  owed  to  individual  Indian  and  tribal 
beneficiaries,  which  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  said  was 
unacceptable . 

"If  I had  my  way,  we'd  start  issuing  checks  now,"  Assistant  Secretary 
Neal  McCaleb  told  tribal  leaders  at  a consultation  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma. 

Yet  his  department  has  been  unable  to  reconnect  the  systems  that  process 
the  payments,  McCaleb  acknowledged.  Fie  attributed  the  delay  to 
negotiations  between  the  government  and  Alan  Balaran,  a court  investigator 
whose  December  5 report  on  the  Interior's  paltry  security  precautions  led 
to  the  shutdown. 

"We  think  we  do  have  it  fixed,"  he  said.  But  he  added:  "We  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  special  master." 

The  Interior  has  made  some  progress  over  the  Christmas  break,  according 
to  Bill  Roselius,  a private  consultant  McCaleb  hired  last  fall.  Firewalls 
--a  key  component  to  help  prevent  hackers  from  breaking  into  the  computer 
systems  --  are  finally  in  place  at  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  and  Washington,  D.C.,  he  said. 

But  Balaran 's  requirement  that  the  Interior  comply  with  a 
"comprehensive"  federal  information  technology  standard  is  extremely 
"difficult,"  Roselius  said.  Only  one  federal  agency  has  met  those 
conditions,  he  said,  and  the  immediate  prospects  for  the  BIA  are  not 
positive. 

"This  has  been  going  back  and  forth,"  Roselius  said  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  court.  "I'm  not  100  percent  optimistic." 

Tribal  leaders  and  account  holders  weren't  happy  with  the  status  report. 
Navajo  Nation  council  member  George  Arthur  said  his  tribe,  the  largest  in 
the  country,  wasn't  in  danger  of  missing  royalty  payments  but  that  20,000 
tribal  members  haven't  been  paid. 

Carson  Antelope,  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  said 
the  shutdown  has  affected  tribal  members'  ability  to  pay  their  bills.  "We 
need  our  money  now,"  Antelope  told  McCaleb,  imploring  him  to  fix  the 
problem  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"It's  not  good  enough,"  McCaleb  said  of  the  effort  so  far.  "I'm  the 
first  to  admit  that." 

BIA  spokesperson  Nedra  Darling  didn't  have  a dollar  amount  on  the 
payments  that  will  be  missed  this  month.  Based  on  historic  figures,  $15 
million  was  distributed  to  approximately  43,000  individual  Indians  in 
December  2000,  she  said. 

The  Interior  has  hired  Predictive  Systems  Inc.,  who  broke  into  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  system  over  the  summer,  and  SAIC,  a computer 
security  firm,  to  help  resolve  the  problems. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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"Mexicans  Angered  by  Spread  of  Corn" 

MEXICO  CITY--  "In  a cautionary  tale  about  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
genetically  modified  plants,  corn  researchers  in  Mexico  went  ever  higher 
into  remote  mountain  villages  looking  for  natural  varieties  of  the  4,000- 
year-old  crop. 

Time  after  time,  they  couldn't  find  them. 

Samples  revealed  that  just  a few  years  of  unlabeled  U.S.  imports  had 
transferred  modified  genes  to  local  corn  in  the  southern  state  of  Oaxaca  - 
even  though  planting  genetically  modified  crops  is  banned  in  this  country, 
the  birthplace  of  corn. 

The  discovery,  confirmed  in  the  science  magazine  Nature  this  month, 
caused  outrage  among  Mexicans,  whose  ancestors  believed  the  gods  created 
Man  from  an  ear  of  corn. 

"It's  a worse  attack  on  our  culture  than  if  they  had  torn  down  the 
cathedral  of  Oaxaca  and  built  a McDonald's  over  it,"  said  Hector 
Magallone,  an  activist  with  environmental  group  Greenpeace. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  genetically  modified  grains  harm  those  who  eat 
them . 

But  some  scientists  worry  that  genetically  modified  strains  could 
displace  or  contaminate  Mexico's  genetic  warehouse  of  over  60  corn 
varieties  - a wealth  that  enriches  staple  crops  worldwide  and  includes 
wild  varieties  that  have  yet  to  be  cataloged. 

The  accidental  spread  of  laboratory-inserted  genes,  scientists  fear, 
could  allow  aggressive  plants  to  crowd  out  other  varieties,  reducing 
biological  diversity. 

Diversity  is  prized  as  a hedge  against  disease,  pests  and  climate  change 
While  some  plant  strains  may  be  vulnerable  to  one  disease,  others  may  have 
natural  immunity  that  enables  them  to  survive. 

The  case  has  drawn  international  attention.  In  an  open  letter,  80 
scientists  from  a dozen  countries  have  asked  the  Mexican  government  to 
stop  the  genetic  contamination. 

But  supporters  of  genetic  modification  say  such  crops  may  actually 
benefit  the  environment  by  allowing  farmers  to  use  less  pesticide  or  soil 
tilling,  cutting  down  on  erosion. 

Mexico  is  a net  importer  of  corn  - about  6.2  million  tons  annually, 
almost  all  from  the  United  States.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  it  is 
genetically  modified. 

U.S.  grain  growers  aren't  worried  by  the  contamination  - and  even  want 
to  charge  Mexican  farmers  for  it. 

"If  a locally  occurring  variety  receives  some  improvement  from 
genetically  engineered  crops,  it's  up  to  the  courts  to  decide  whether 
farmers  should  be  made  to  pay  for  that,"  said  Ricardo  Celma,  head  of  the 
U.S.  Grain  Council's  Mexico  office.  "But  we  want  the  patent  rights  of  the 
owners  of  that  genetic  modification  to  be  honored." 

Such  demands  could  set  the  stage  for  confrontation.  "The  prospect  of 
some  multinational  corporation  bringing  lawsuits  against  Mexicans  farmers 
would  be  intolerable,"  the  head  of  the  Mexican  government's  Council  on 
Biodiversity,  lorge  Soberon,  said  Saturday. 

"Their  patents  may  be  valid  in  their  country,  but  not  in  ours,"  Soberon 
told  the  government  news  agency  Notimex.  He  also  proposed  that  Mexico  pay 
its  farmers  subsidies  to  grow  native  corn. 

That,  like  the  patent  issue,  could  run  afoul  of  the  rules  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  between  Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  provides  for  patent  protections  and  discourages  subsidies. 

Greenpeace,  meanwhile,  has  called  for  a ban  on  imports  of  genetically 
modified  corn.  Corn  is  Mexico's  staple  crop,  is  imported  mostly  for  human 
and  animal  consumption  - not  as  seed. 

Yet  several  modified  strains  were  found,  including  one  that  makes  the 
plant  produce  a toxin  to  ward  off  corn  borers. 


It  is  unclear  how  far  the  genetically  modified  crops  have  spread.  A 
study  by  the  Mexican  Environment  Ministry  earlier  this  year  found  them  in 
15  locations  in  Oaxaca,  but  in  low  concentrations  of  3 percent  to  10 
percent  of  plants  in  most  fields. 

"It's  likely  that  these  gene  sequences  may  disappear  by  themselves,  or 
remain  at  low  levels  for  a long  period  of  time,"  the  Ministry  said  in  a 
report . 

Researchers  from  Oaxaca's  Uzachi  agricultural  research  center  weren't 
looking  for  genetically  modified  corn  when  they  went  to  the  Zapotec  Indian 
village  of  Calpulalpan  in  late  November  2000. 

They  went  to  the  area  high  in  the  Sierra  Norte  mountains  to  find  pure, 
locally  occurring  varieties  that  would  serve  as  a 'control  sample'  for  a 
project  to  produce  natural,  organic  corn. 

But  researcher  Francisco  Chapela  - whose  brother,  Ignacio,  published  the 
results  in  Nature  - recalls  that,  when  they  analyzed  the  sample,  it 
contained  a genetic  marker  commonly  used  in  engineered  plants. 

"At  first  we  thought  our  equipment  was  malfunctioning,"  Chapela  said. 
"Then,  we  thought,  'OK,  maybe  this  field  had  some  problems,  we'll  go  to 
another  one  farther  back  in  the  mountains.'" 

But  even  in  the  hamlet  of  Trinidad,  about  three  hours  from  the  state 
capital  of  Oaxaca,  they  found  genetic  alterations.  After  six  tests,  they 
found  two  fields  that  did  not  contain  traces  of  modification. 

Planting  genetically  modified  crops  has  been  banned  in  Mexico  since  1998 
Officials  of  Mexico's  Agriculture  Department  said  there  were  no  plans  to 
halt  imports,  or  demand  labeling  of  genetically  modified  corn. 

Australia  is  imposing  labeling  requirements  and  has  a partial  ban  on 
crops.  Japan  already  has  such  limits  in  place. 

Ironically,  the  Oaxaca  research  center  that  is  now  fighting  for 
biological  purity  was  set  up  for  an  opposite  purpose. 

It  was  created  in  the  mid-1990s  by  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical  giant  Sandoz 
- which  later  became  Novartis  in  a merger  - to  look  for  medicinally 
valuable  plant  species,  a practice  decried  by  some  activists  as  "bio- 
piracy. " 

Local  farmers  later  assumed  control  of  the  lab. 

Chapela  speculated  that  the  genetically  modified  corn  found  in  Oaxaca 
was  planted  by  local  farmers  who  obtained  kernels  intended  for 
consumption . 

"It  could  have  been  accidental,"  Chapela  said.  "Or  somebody  may  have 
seen  it  in  a rural  store  and  said,  'That's  a pretty  kernel,  I think  I'll 
plant  it.'  It  has  no  warning  label.  Either  way,  this  shows  how  negligent 
authorities  were  to  import  this  without  labels." 
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SOLUTIONS:  Candidates  for  upcoming  gubernatorial  election  are  all  over  map 
By  Zaz  Flollander 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  December  24,  2001) 

Until  November's  gubernatorial  election,  the  Daily  News  will  run 
occasional  stories  about  what  candidates  have  to  say  about  issues  in  the 
news  and  challenges  facing  the  state. 


Depending  on  which  candidate  you  ask,  Alaska's  next  governor  will  reduce 
discrimination  by  offering  new  legislation,  encouraging  a spirit  of 
positive  thinking,  or  doing  nothing  at  all  because  intolerance  isn't  a 
major  problem. 

Earlier  this  month.  Gov.  Tony  Knowles'  Commission  on  Tolerance  released 
a report  with  nearly  100  recommendations  to  combat  racism  and 
discrimination.  Knowles  convened  the  commission  after  a group  of  Anchorage 
youths  videotaped  themselves  downtown  last  Danuary  attacking  Alaska 
Natives  with  frozen  paint  balls  and  amid  complaints  that  police  hadn't 
done  enough  to  solve  the  killings  of  several  Native  women  in  the  city. 

The  recommendations  range  from  passing  state  hate  crime  legislation  to 
changing  the  state  seal  to  better  reflect  Alaska  Natives  to  sending  urban 
legislators  into  the  Bush  to  better  understand  life  there. 

Asked  their  opinions  of  the  group's  report,  several  candidates  for 
governor  offered  a wide  range  of  opinions. 

Anchorage  attorney  Wayne  Ross,  who  is  seeking  the  Republican  nomination, 
called  the  report  "the  liberals'  what-I-want-for-Christmas  list."  The 
report  doesn't  prove  there's  enough  intolerance  in  Alaska  to  justify  the 
commission's  work,  he  said. 

"Alaskans  are  divided  because  we  have  too  many  people  pointing  out  the 
perceived  problems  and  we  don't  have  enough  people  pointing  out  how  well 
we  work  together,"  Ross  said. 

Lt.  Gov.  Fran  Ulmer,  a Democrat  who  sat  on  the  commission,  said 
legislators  need  to  pass  a hate  crime  law,  increase  the  minimum  wage  and 
increase  education  funding,  especially  for  rural  schools. 

During  public  hearings,  people  also  asked  for  diversity  training  and 
cross-cultural  training,  Ulmer  said. 

"That's  something  a governor  can  help  do,"  she  said. 

U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski,  another  Republican,  commended  the  14-member 
commission  for  pinpointing  discrimination  that  Alaskans  experience. 

But  some  recommendations  are  "really  very,  very  costly,"  Murkowski  said 
during  a visit  to  Anchorage  last  week.  He  recommended  that  Alaskans 
develop  an  attitude  of  greater  understanding. 

"You've  got  to  dwell  on  the  positive  aspects  of  how  to  reduce  it, 
because  you're  never  going  to  eliminate  it,"  he  said.  "We  have  it  all  over 
the  country,  unfortunately." 

Nels  Anderson  Dr.,  a Democrat  from  Dillingham,  said  he  experienced 
racism  firsthand  as  the  son  of  a Yup'ik  father  and  Scandinavian  mother  but 
also  realized  his  own  racist  tendencies  during  diversity  training. 

Anderson  said  he  supports  the  commission's  push  for  urban  legislators  to 
visit  the  Bush  and  vice  versa. 

Dohn  Wayne  Glotfelty,  a North  Pole  man  running  on  the  Alaskan 
Independence  ticket,  said  racism  won't  end  until  the  state  rewords  a 
section  of  the  preamble  to  the  Alaska  Constitution  that  "does  not 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  Alaska  Natives  prior  to  the  arrival  of  white 
pioneers . " 

Reporter  Zaz  Hollander  can  be  reached  at  zhollander@adn.com 
or  907-257-4349. 
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Bill  would  reform  the  way  government  recognizes  tribes 
Published  on  12/20/2001 

U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons  on  Wednesday  introduced  a bill  to  reform  the 
federal  tribal  recognition  process. 


Responding  to  complaints  that  the  recognition  process  is  broken, 

Simmons'  proposal  would  double  the  government's  funding  for  the  U.S. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  recognition  process,  establish  a $10  million 
grant  program  for  towns  directly  impacted  by  tribal-related  activities  and 
bar  former  high-level  BIA  officials  from  appearing  before  the  agency  for 
one  year  after  leaving  their  BIA  job. 

Simmons'  proposal,  first  announced  more  than  a month  ago,  would  also 
require  the  BIA  to:  notify  state  officials  when  a tribal  group  files  for 
federal  recognition,  recognize  only  those  Indian  groups  that  meet  all 
seven  of  the  federal  government's  recognition  criteria  and  accept  and 
consider  testimony  from  towns  when  considering  a tribe's  petition  for 
acknowledgment . 

Under  its  current  rules,  the  BIA  already  notifies  states  when  a tribe 
files  for  recognition.  It  also  is  currently  mandated  to  recognize  only 
those  tribes  that  meet  all  seven  of  the  acknowledgment  criteria  and 
considers  testimony  and  evidence  from  a variety  of  so-called  "interested 
third-parties,"  including  towns. 

Simmons  on  Wednesday  said  his  bill  is  intended  to  address  complaints 
that  the  recognition  process  is  flawed  and  that  the  BIA  has  improperly 
recognized  or  granted  preliminary  recognition  to  some  tribes. 

Local  towns  have  complained  that  the  BIA,  under  its  former  administrator 
Kevin  Gover,  improperly  granted  preliminary  recognition  to  the  Eastern 
Pequots  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  of  North  Stonington.  Ledyard, 
Preston,  and  North  Stonington,  along  with  the  state  Attorney  General 
Richard  Blumenthal,  are  suing  to  overturn  the  BIA  decisions. 

The  two  tribes  are  due  final  recognition  decisions  in  Dune. 

Simmons  said  his  proposed  legislation  "does  not  attempt  to  decide 
outcomes.  It  will  ensure  that  the  recognition  process  is  fair  and  open  and 
respectful  to  all  parties." 
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Overdrawn  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  embroiled  in  financial  mess 
Danuary  01,  2002  - 11:00AM  EST 

by:  Kay  Flumphrey  / Today  Staff  / Indian  Country  Today 

ROSEBUD,  S.D.  - Rosebud  Sioux  tribal  officials  are  trying  to  account  for 
more  than  $2.3  million  in  federal  monies  spent  in  a three  month  period,  as 
federal  officials  and  tribal  members  scrutinize  the  tribe's  management  of 
its  finances. 

Tribal  officials  have  dipped  into  reserve  accounts  and  taken  a loan  to 
meet  payrolls  and  stabilize  the  tribe's  finances  while  attempting  to  track 
the  $2.3  million  that  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  from  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Office  said  was  largely  "unaccounted  for." 

Tribal  and  B.I.A.  officials  blamed  an  antiquated  financial  system  that 
allowed  tribal  income  to  be  deposited  and  disbursed  through  one  account. 

The  tribe  has  had  to  reach  into  investment  accounts  to  try  to  recover 
its  financial  position  after  a 90-day  spending  spree  between  August  and 
October.  The  spending  affected  at  least  16  federally  funded  programs 
including  law  enforcement. 

Tribal  Chairman  William  Kindle  said  the  financial  spiral  took  place 
during  the  previous  council's  tenure.  In  a dramatic  change,  tribal  members 
voted  earlier  this  year  to  change  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  20-member 
council . 

Kindle  attributed  financial  problems  to  an  out-of-date  accounting  system 
He  also  blamed  lack  of  sufficient  staff  to  monitor  the  tribe's  accounts 


and  insufficient  training  of  key  personnel. 

The  tribe's  problems  included  a $60,800  overdraft  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
Kindle  said.  The  shortfalls  took  place  because  of  inadequate  tracking  of 
funds  under  BIA  contracts  in  the  tribe's  finance  office,  he  said.  The 
problem  intensified,  he  said,  when  the  BIA  failed  to  transfer  monies  into 
the  appropriate  accounts  when  requests  were  made.  When  funds  were  drawn 
from  the  accounts,  he  said,  overdrafts  resulted. 

The  RST  Education  Committee  was  told  during  a meeting  in  early  December 
the  tribe  owed  more  than  $400,000  in  outstanding  clothing  order  bills  to 
area  merchants.  The  bills  were  for  vouchers  issued  to  tribal  members  for 
school  clothing.  Each  eligible  school  child  has  received  a voucher  for 
$100  in  early  August  during  the  past  few  years. 

Adding  to  the  financial  woes,  the  tribe  failed  to  pay  payroll  taxes  on 
time  to  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  making  it  liable  for  $834,000 
in  penalties  and  interest.  The  penalty  was  reduced  to  $214,000,  Wayne  Boyd, 
chairman  of  the  tribe's  Budget  and  Finance  Committee,  told  Antelope 
Community  members  at  a recent  meeting. 

The  tribal  council  appointed  a team  of  tribal  employees  to  work  with  a 
BIA  team  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  finance  mess.  The  tribe's  Budget  and 
Finance  Committee  has  met  nearly  every  day,  attempting  to  sort  out  the 
accounts.  Kindle  said. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  crisis,  the  tribe's  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee  proposed  three  resolutions.  Most  pressing  was  covering  its 
nearly  $400,000  bimonthly  payroll  for  the  more  than  500  employees  who 
work  for  the  tribe.  The  council  approved  a resolution  to  secure  a 90-day, 
$888,000  line  of  credit  with  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  to  authorize  the  tribe 
to  back  it  with  $88,000  in  certificates  of  deposit  from  a Morgan  Stanley 
Inc.  account,  $300,000  from  the  Tribal  Land  Enterprise  reserve  account, 
$200,000  from  the  tribal  casino's  operating  reserve  account  and  $300,000 
from  the  tribal  Water  and  Sewer  Enterprise  Fund. 

Another  resolution  authorized  separate  bank  accounts  for  the  several 
federally  funded  programs  under  638  contracts. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  last  administration  was  that  councilmen 
requested  advances  on  per  diem  as  far  as  three  to  four  months  in  advance. 
Kindle  said. 

"We've  curtailed  our  spending  a lot,"  he  said. 

A fair  number  of  problems.  Kindle  said,  stemmed  from  an  antiquated 
computerized  accounting  system  that  dated  back 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 
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As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  Great  Spirit  is  in  all  things;  he  is  in  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  our  Father,  but  the  earth  is  our  mother.  She  nourishes 
us;  that  which  we  put  into  the  ground  she  returns  to  us." 

Big  Thunder,  Wabanaki  Algonquin 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
I States  Constitution,  [ 

j so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
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[ Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

BIA  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  continues  to  tour  Indian  Country  as 
the  Department  of  Interior's  "point  man"  in  a belated  attempt  to  secure 
support  for  Dol  Secretary  Norton's  reorganization  plan.  He's  not  being 
received  well  by  tribal  leaders. 

The  proposed  reorganization  would  further  obscure  responsibilities 
between  the  U.S.  government  and  Indian  Nations,  creating  a sub-cabinet 
level  department,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  (BITAM) 
handling  trust  responsibilities  under  the  management  of  Ross  Swimmer,  and 
continuing  a downsized  BIA  covering  housing,  medical,  educational  and 
other  management  issues  under  McCaleb. 

The  most  frequently  heard  objection  is  the  process  by  which  the  plan 
was  devised  in  the  first  place  --  without  even  the  pretense  of 
consultation  with  any  tribal  leadership.  Other  objections  include  the 
possibility  for  even  more  obfuscation  of  nation-to-nation  responsibility, 
and  an  apparent  last-ditch  ploy  to  "start  over"  after  months  of  non- 
compliance  to  a court  order  to  find  records,  account  for  funds  paid  in  the 
past,  and  establish  a credible  accounting  for  funds  collection  and 
disbursement  in  the  future. 

Tribal  leader  after  tribal  leader  has  denounced  the  plan,  the  attempted 
effort  to  railroad  it  through  a review  process  that  is  smoke  and  mirrors, 
at  best.  Many  are  holding  their  breath  knowing  Norton,  McCaleb  and 
company  are  hoping  to  flush  out  even  one  "around  the  fort"  tribal  leader 
who  will  endorse  the  plan  so  they  can  proclaim  they  have  support  for  it. 


If  that  happens,  the  Indian  Nations  will  have  their  Dudas. 


Already  press  editorials  are  following  the  BIA  line,  blaming  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  for  the  total  shutdown  of  Interior  computers  and  Internet 
connections  - a shutdown  that  has  created  life-threatening  problems  among 
tribal  peoples  as  they  spend  months  without  even  the  reduced-by-f raud-and- 
incompetence  checks  they  count  on  for  sustenance. 

The  truth  is,  Dudge  Lamberth  never  ordered  ALL  Internet  ties  to  be  cut. 
That  decision  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
responsibility  for  Interior's  failure  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to 
Indian  Country  rests  on  their  watch,  as  it  has  for  far  too  many  years. 


Date:  Mon,  7 Dan  2002  18:40:45  EST 
From:  NaAmerican2002@aol.com 
Sub j : art  contest 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

There  is  an  art  contest  in  conjunction  with  the  winter  games  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  is  for  school  age  children.  For  more  information  contact: 

Mario  Platero  mplatero.nradm@state.ut.us 
or  call 

(801)  538-7369 

Thanks! 

Chester 

Native  American  2002  Foundation 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 
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gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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January  9,  2002 


Doris  Ghost  Bear  Fleming 

KYLE  - Doris  Ghost  Bear  Fleming,  48,  Kyle,  died 

Sunday,  Jan.  6,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kyle  Fleming,  Hot  Springs;  five  sons, 
Richard  Hollow  Horn  and  Corey  Hollow  Horn,  both  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  Michael 
Hollow  Horn  and  Bruce  Hollow  Horn,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  Jared  Fleming, 
Hot  Springs;  one  daughter.  Amber  Fleming,  Hot  Springs;  three  brothers, 
Donroy  Ghost  Bear,  Martin,  George  Ghost  Bear,  Batesland,  and  Guy  Dull 
Knife  Jr.,  Potato  Creek;  three  sisters,  Virginia  Ghost  Bear,  Martin, 

Barbara  Dull  Knife,  Oglala,  and  Delmarie  Dull  Knife,  Denver;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  10,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Angel  Rose  Cortier 

POTATO  CREEK  - Angel  Rose  Cortier,  infant  daughter  of  Charlene  Wounded 
Head,  Potato  Creek,  and  Charles  Cortier,  Allen,  died  Saturday,  Jan.  5, 

2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  one  brother,  Asa  Wounded  Head,  Potato 
Creek;  her  paternal  grandmother,  Minerva  Bear  Killer,  Allen;  and  her 
maternal  grandparents,  David  and  Anita  Wounded  Head,  Potato  Creek. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  at  St. 

Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red 
Owl  and  Orville  Reddest  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  10,  2002 
Agnes  Black  Elk 

MANDERSON  - Agnes  Black  Elk,  74,  Manderson,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  2002, 
in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Emmaline  Black  Elk  and  Charlotte  Black 
Elk,  both  of  Manderson;  one  brother,  Raymond  Hollow  Horn,  Rapid  City;  10 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  14,  at  St. 

Agnes  Catholic  Hall  in  Manderson,  with  the  Rev.  Jim  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  11,  2002 
Armine  White  Mountain 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Armine  White  Mountain,  63,  McLaughlin,  died  Thursday, 

Jan.  10,  2002,  at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Anthony  White  Mountain  Sr.,  McLaughlin; 
seven  sons,  Anthony  White  Mountain  Jr.  and  Lonnie  White  Mountain,  both  of 
Chadron,  Neb.,  Micheal  White  Mountain,  Rapid  City,  Steve  White  Mountain, 
Sioux  Falls,  Kevin  White  Mountain,  Laverne,  Minn.,  Ronnie  White  Mountain, 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  LeRoy  White  Mountain,  Olympia,  Wash.;  two  daughters, 
Theresa  White  Mountain,  Laverne,  and  Debbie  White  Mountain,  Chadron;  24 
grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  five  brothers,  Eugene  War  Bonnet, 
Rapid  City,  Mathew  War  Bonnet,  Everett,  Wash.,  Art  War  Bonnet,  Flandreau, 
and  James  War  Bonnet  and  Joe  War  Bonnet,  both  of  Mission;  and  five  sisters, 
Beverly  Prue  and  Amelia  Shaw,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Judy  Niesse,  Janet 
Sierra  and  Venus  Sierra,  all  of  Mission. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in 
Mobridge . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  13,  at  St.  Thomas 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Mission. 


Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Ian.  14,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Ed  Witt  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Mission. 

Lorraine  M.  Shaw 

ALLEN  - Lorraine  M.  Shaw,  62,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  Ian.  8,  2002,  in 
Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clayton  Shaw  Sr.,  Denver;  three  sons, 

Alvin  Milk,  Hisle,  Melvin  Milk  Dr.,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Louis  Shaw, 
Wanblee;  four  daughters,  Caroline  Richards,  Allen,  and  Winnie  Randall, 

Zoey  Shaw  and  Candra  Shaw,  all  of  Denver;  21  grandchildren;  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Ian.  12,  at  the  Wanblee 
CAP  office.  The  second  night  begins  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Ian.  13,  at 
Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Church  in  Allen. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Han.  14,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  12,  2002 

Leonard  E.  'Buck'  High  Wolf 

PINE  RIDGE  - Leonard  E.  "Buck"  High  Wolf,  Iyan  Luta,  71,  Pine  Ridge, 
died  Thursday,  Jan.  10,  2002,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Geraldine  Janis,  Pine  Ridge,  and  two 
brothers,  Raymond  High  Wolf,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Charles  High  Wolf,  Los 
Angeles . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Traditional  ceremonies  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  13,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  and  Floyd  Hand  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Oglegla  Wakan  Hoof 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Oglegla  Wakan  Hoof,  infant  son  of  Aaron  Hoof,  Rapid  City, 
and  Angel  Winters,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  and  two  brothers,  Jerome  Bad  Bear  and 
Halin  Hoof,  both  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Cemetery 
in  Wounded  Knee,  with  the  Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lester  Ira  Young  Dog 

KYLE  - Lester  Ira  Young  Dog,  60,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  10,  2002,  in 
Kyle. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Robert  Young  Dog  Sr.,  Oglala,  and  Carlin 
Red  Blanket  and  Ricky  Red  Blanket,  both  of  Wanblee;  one  daughter,  Dora 
Young  Dog,  Kyle;  two  sisters,  Nancy  Rouillard,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and 
Virginia  Irving,  Denver;  four  brothers,  Verdell  Young  Dog,  Aurora,  Colo., 
Seymour  Young  Dog,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Marvin  Young  Dog,  Phoenix,  and 
Myron  Young  Dog,  Garryowen,  Mont.;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church 
in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  14,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Yellow  Bear  Camp. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  15,  2002  Rapid 

Leonard  Moses  Fiddler 

GREEN  GRASS  - Leonard  Moses  Fiddler,  66,  Green  Grass  and  formerly  of 
White  Horse  Community,  Cheyenne  River,  died  Monday,  Dec.  31,  2001. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Elk  Head  Fiddler,  Green  Grass. 


A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Ian.  17,  at  Eagle  Butte  Cultural 
Center. 

Services  will  be  Friday,  Ian.  18. 

Burial  will  be  at  Green  Grass  Community  Cemetery. 

Luce  Funeral  Flome  of  Gettysburg  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Raphael  Bartholomew  Long 

PINE  RIDGE  - Raphael  Bartholomew  Long,  34,  died  lan.  12,  2002,  at  Pine 
Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Cynthia  Catches,  from  Mission  Flats,  and 
his  father,  Bartholomew  Long;  one  sister.  Shannon  Long  Two  Bulls;  and  two 
brothers,  Xavier  Long  and  Adrian  Long;  and  his  best  friend  and  adopted 
brother.  Dames  White  Face. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Danuary  10,  2002 
Paul  Begay 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Paul  Begay,  71,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Dan.  11  at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Samuel  Walker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  cemetery,  Dones  Ranch. 

Begay  died  Dan.  6 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  10,  1930  in  Dones  Ranch 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Henry  R.  Begay  Sr.  of  Albuquerque,  Dimmie  R. 
Begay  Sr.  of  Pine  Hill,  Paul  C.  Begay  Sr.  of  Farmington,  Tommy  Begay  of 
Fort  Wingate,  Dennison  Begay  and  Paul  W.  Begay  both  of  Dones  Ranch; 
daughters,  Leilitta  Begay  of  Mentmore  and  Linda  Ben  Donworth  of 
Tucumcarri;  brother,  Frankie  D.  Begay  of  Dones  Ranch;  sisters,  Mary  Ann 
Begay  of  Gallup  and  Dulia  Francisco  of  Cedar  Point,  Ariz.;  41 
grandchildren  and  35  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Begay;  parents,  Dulian 
and  Sophie  Begay;  sons.  Dames  Paul  Begay;  brothers,  Tony  Begay  and  Willie 
Begay;  sisters,  Mary  Etta  Begay  and  Nellie  Dennison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Begay,  Anthony  R.  Begay,  Harvier  Begay,  Henry  B. 
Begay  Dr.,  Donathan  Begay  and  Paul  C.  Begay  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  Nofchissey 

MORENCI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Michael  Nofchissey,  56,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  12  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 

Nofchissey  died  Dec.  28.  He  was  born  May  3,  1945  in  Morenci  into  the 
Bitter  Water  for  the  Tower  People  Clan. 

Nofchissey  was  a military  veteran  who  served  in  Korea,  Vietnam  and 
Germany.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  The  New  School,  New  York 
City,  NY  and  made  the  dean's  list  and  was  working  on  double  Masters  Degree 
in  fiction  and  non-fiction  creative  writing.  Survivors  include  his  sons, 
Dustin  and  Mika  Nofchissey;  mother,  Ethel  Woloshen;  brothers,  Harold, 

Bobby,  Larry  and  Dennis  Nofchissey;  sisters,  Alberta  Mason,  Arlene 
Williams,  Christine  McHorse  and  Clara  Casteneda  and  many  grandchildren. 

Danuary  12-13,  2002 

Calvin  Y.  White 

CHILCHINBETO,  Ariz.-  Services  for  Calvin  White,  38,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Dan.  15  in  Chilchinbeto . Burial  will  follow  in 
Chilchinbeto. 

White  died  Dan.  8 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  22,  1963  in  Chilchinbeto 
into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Vernen  Nez;  daughter,  Tasha  Nez;  mother, 

Sally  White;  brothers,  Dohnny  White  Sr.,  Loyd  White  Sr.  and  Bernard  Honie; 
sisters,  Lillie  Lee,  Vickie  Ann  DeForest,  Alice  Albert  and  Lena  Austin. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Gerold  Nez,  Lloyd  White  Jr., Bernard  Honie,  Johnny 
White  Jr.,  Michael  DeForest  and  Eric  White. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nora  Blackgoat 

OLD  COAL  MINE-  Services  for  Nora  Blackgoat,  66,  will  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Blackgoat  died  Ian.  10  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  2,  1936  of  Old  Coal 
Mine. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

January  8,  2002 

Paul  Edward  Tso  Sr.  Navajo  Code  Talker 

Funeral  services  for  Paul  Edward  Tso  Sr.,  83,  who  died  Jan.  5,  2002, 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Jan.  9,  2002,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Fie  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  family 
burial  grounds  at  Salt  Water  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Paul  Edward  Tso  Sr.  was  born  June  20,  1918,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He 
was  Nashgalii  Dine  (Mescalero  Apache)  and  born  for  Todachinii  (Bitter 
Water).  He  served  his  country  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker  with  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  He  was  a self-made  businessman  for  the  Chinle 
community,  a judge  with  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Navajo  Nation  serving 
the  Chinle  court,  and  a rancher. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Theresa  Tso  of  Chinle;  sons,  Eddie  Tso  of  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.,  Jasper  Tso  and  Paul  E.  Tso  III,  both  of  Chinle,  Orvel  Tso 
of  Durango,  Colo.,  Paul  Tso  Jr.  and  Harold  Z.  Tso,  both  of  Ganado,  Ariz., 
stepsons,  Arthur  Bahe  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  and  Eugene  Bahe  of  Cottonwood, 
Ariz.;  daughters,  Mary  Ann  Benally  of  Shiprock,  Harriett  Mike  of  Kirtland, 
Evangeline  Tso  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  Rae  Annette  Platero  of  Farmington, 

Zoncho  Tso  of  Chinle,  and  stepdaughter,  Imogene  Burbank  of  Many  Farms; 
brothers,  Donald  Tso  of  Many  Farms  and  Zhealy  Tso  Jr.  of  Chinle;  sisters, 
Helen  Begay  and  Lorraine  Hardy,  both  of  Chinle,  and  Virginia  Begay  of  Many 
Farms;  47  grandchildren  and  65  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Zhealy  H.  Tso,  and  mother, 

Zoncho  Tso;  brother,  Howard  Tso;  sisters,  Mary  Sells  and  Martha  Draper; 
daughter,  Christine  K.  Tso;  son,  Wayne  Henry  Tso;  and  grandson,  Jeffery 
Tso . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  6 p.m.  today,  Tuesday, 
at  Chinle  Christian  Center  next  to  A & W.  A reception  will  follow  the 
service  at  Chinle  Catholic  Hall. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Arrangements  are  with  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary,  (505)  371-5565. 

January  10,  2002 
Willie  B.  Begay  Sr. 

Our  beloved  Willie  B.  Begay  Sr.,  75,  of  Shiprock  went  home  to  be  with 
his  Heavenly  Father  Jan.  4,  2002.  He  was  born  June  4,  1927,  in  Shiprock  to 
Jim  and  Bah  Begay. 

Willie  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Willie  Begay  Jr.  and  Lester  Begay;  three 
daughters,  Marilyn  Peshlakai,  Hilda  Yazzie  and  Linda  Peshlakai,  all  of 
Shiprock;  two  brothers,  Raymond  Begay  of  Shiprock  and  Chester  Begay  Sr.  of 
Newcomb;  four  half-brothers.  Jack  and  Ray  Begay  of  Shiprock,  Jimmy  Begay 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Clyde  Begay  of  Farmington;  three  sisters,  Lula 
Benally  of  Lower  Fruitland  and  Helen  Begay  of  Shiprock;  half-sister,  Clara 
Begay  of  Shiprock;  and  14  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  a sister,  Myra  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  this  morning,  Thursday,  at  Brewer, 

Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Eric  Lee  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Curtis  Peshlakai,  Harold  Peshlakai,  Hyrum  Peshlakai, 
Harley  Peshlakai,  Gene  Trujillo  and  Roland  Yazzie.  Honorary  pallbearers 


will  be  Willie  Begay  Dr.  and  Lester  Begay. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

January  11,  2002 

Juan  Begay 

Juan  Begay,  89,  of  Nenahnezad  died  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  2002,  at  Chinle 
Hospital  after  a lengthy  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Anna  Burton,  Lucy  Jean  Benally,  Virginia 
McCabe,  James  Begay  and  David  Mays.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers, 
Frank  Nez  and  Cous  Nez  Benally;  and  sisters,  Alice  Yazzie  and  Emma  Yazzie. 
Juan  had  57  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  Hosteen  Nez  and  Ruth  Nez, 
and  the  person  who  raised  him,  Juan  Big  Wife.  He  was  also  preceded  in 
death  by  his  children,  John  Begay,  Teddy  Begay,  Johnny  Henry  Begay,  Mable 
Gould,  Judy  Peshlakai  and  Joelene  Werito;  and  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
Jimmie  Nez,  Hosteen  Benally,  Phielden  Nez,  Francis  Dale,  Lewis  Nez,  Sara 
Shield,  Ida  Pinto,  Esther  Pinto,  Elsie  Yazzie  and  Elizabeth  Bitsuie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  until  5 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Jan.  11, 

2002,  at  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458  County  Road  6100  in  Kirtland. 

Services  will  start  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Jan.  12,  2002,  also  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  with  Bishop  Jerry  Wheeler  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Fruitland. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Xenophon  Harry,  Reynaldo  Harry,  Bobby  Harry,  Cordell 
Halona,  Garold  Benally  and  Christopher  Largo. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

January  13,  2002 

Leonard  N.  Begaye  Jr. 

Leonard  N.  Begaye  Jr.,  56,  died  at  6 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  27,  2001,  in 
Crownpoint,  of  a heart  attack.  He  was  born  March  19,  1945,  to  Tabahe  and 
Mrytle  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Leonard  was  employed 
with  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  in  Crownpoint  as  an  ABE/GED 
Director . 

Leonard  was  married  to  Ella  Raphael  Begay,  who  works  at  the  Crownpoint 
Dental  Clinic.  They  lived  in  Crownpoint,  and  enjoyed  traveling  together  to 
many  faraway  places.  He  sponsored  and  attended  pow-wows,  and  was  known 
worldwide  as  an  educator  who  cared  for  everybody. 

Leonard  had  many  professional  affiliations.  He  was  secretary/treasurer 
for  the  Family  Harmony  Domestic  Violence  Prevention  Program  in  Crownpoint; 
public  relations  person  for  the  Eastern  Navajo  Fair  Board  in  Crownpoint; 
board  member  for  the  GEAR  UP  Program  in  New  Mexico;  worked  with  the  GEM 
Program  in  New  Mexico;  was  past  president  of  New  Mexico  Adult  Education  in 
New  Mexico;  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Central  Consolidated 
School  District  No.  22  in  Shiprock;  regional  vice  president.  National 
Hispanic  Caucus,  National  School  Board  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.; 

New  Mexico  delegate.  National  School  Board  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  a member  of  NSBA  National  Nominating  Committee,  National  School 
Board  Association,  New  Mexico  School  Boards  Association,  National  Indian 
Education  Association,  Advisory  Committee  for  AmeriCorps  Tribal  Program, 
School  Improvement  Team  for  Newcomb  schools.  Bureau  Effective  School  Team 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Alumni  Association,  University  of  Arizona. 

His  hobbies  included  traveling  with  his  wife  throughout  the  country, 
cooking,  camping,  fishing,  reading  and  photography.  He  was  in  the  process 
of  setting  up  a photo  studio.  He  was  also  interested  in  music,  singing, 
attending  and  sponsoring  pow-wows,  and  had  plans  to  put  together  his 
favorite  church  songs  on  CDs  for  others  to  learn  to  sing. 

He  attended  Chinle  Boarding  School,  Henderson  School  in  Barstow,  Calif., 
and  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School.  He  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Colorado,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Navajo  Community 
College  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  was  currently  attending  Western 
New  Mexico  University  working  toward  his  master's  degree. 


Prior  to  his  work  with  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology,  he  was 
project  director  for  the  Title  IV-A  Bicultural  Program  with  the  Chinle 
Unified  School  District  in  Arizona;  audio-visual/curriculum  development 
specialist  and  instructor  of  Navajo  Language  and  contemporary  Indian 
affairs  classes  at  Navajo  Community  College  in  Tsaile,  Ariz.;  a police 
officer  with  the  Chinle  Police  Department  in  Chinle;  and  utility  mechanic 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Facility  Management  in  Chinle. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  survivors  include  his  children,  Dezbah  Hatahli 
Klose  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Nicole  Biz  Na  Bah  Chitwood  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Wovoka  Leonard  Begaye  of  Chandler,  Ariz.,  Gene  David  Chitwood  of  Leupp, 
Ariz.,  Marietta  Oliver  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Rochelle  Rae  Begaye  of  McCloud, 
Okla.,  Cyrillia  E.  Chitwood  of  Crownpoint  and  Deanna  Renee  Begay  of 
Scottsdale;  grandchildren,  Candace  McCabe,  Kendrix  Begaye,  Frances  Pote 
Oliver,  Tashena  Chitwood  and  Izayah  Tahe  Roundtree;  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  Leo  Begay,  Chester  Begay,  Martin  Begaye,  Luther  Begay,  Mary 
Mitchell,  Gerri  Begay  and  Sharon  Begay. 

Georgianne  Tauglechee 

Georgianne  Tauglechee,  53,  of  Shiprock  died  Thursday,  Dan.  10,  2002. 

Funeral  services  will  start  at  9 a.m.  on  Monday,  Dan.  14,  2002,  at 
Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Shiprock,  with  the  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Oak  Springs, 

Ariz . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Flome  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 
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Tribes  move  toward  compromise 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 

An  Oklahoma  City  hearing  on  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  plan  to  break 
apart  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  began  Thursday  with  a continuation  of 
the  tribal  opposition  that  marked  earlier  hearings  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
and  Bloomington,  Minn. 

However,  as  a lunch  break  neared,  Charles  Tillman,  Osage  Nation  chief, 
put  the  consultation  process  on  a path  toward  possible  compromise.  Tillman 
asked  Neal  McCaleb,  current  BIA  Director  and  former  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Transportation,  about  a 24-person  task  force  that 
would  consult  with  DOI  on  the  proposal  to  set  up  a Bureau  of  Indian  Trust 
Asset  Management. 

"Is  this  task  force  being  taken  seriously,  and  what  authority  will  it 
have?"  Tillman  asked. 

"Yes,  it  is  being  taken  seriously,"  McCaleb  responded.  "It  absolutely  is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  kind  of  accommodation,  any  kind  of 
a plan." 

McCaleb,  a Chickasaw,  admitted  that  reaching  consensus  will  be  difficult. 
He  said  the  task  force  will  have  "whatever  authority  it  can  seize  by 
providing  leadership." 

Tribal  leaders  have  clearly  demonstrated  in  these  three  meetings  that 
they  want  to  take  possession  of  this  process,  McCaleb  said. 

"I  know  (task  force  recommendations)  will  be  clearly  listened  to  by 
myself.  I think  they  will  be  listened  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Gale  Norton),"  he  added. 


Tillman  responded  saying  that  Indians  need  to  be  "on  the  board  of  the 
bank/'  a reference  to  BIA  trust  asset  management,  so  they  will  know  that 
their  deposits  are  safe. 

"I  think  that  this  task  force  can  develop  some  kind  of  a board  in  doing 
that,  in  knowing  what  the  Bureau's  doing,  from  here  on  out,"  Tillman  said. 

Merle  Boyd,  second  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation,  told  McCaleb  that 
the  DOI  commitment  of  $500,000  for  the  task  force  needs  to  be  tripled  if 
the  panel  is  to  be  effective. 

"Neal,  I'll  tell  you  right  now,  that's  not  enough,"  Boyd  said.  "You're 
going  to  have  a task  force  of  24  people.  But,  we're  also  going  to  have 
technical  people... to  help  us  develop  a good  process  and  do  it  legally." 

Estimating  the  cost  of  an  effective  process,  Boyd  said,  "I  think  a 
million  dollars  to  a million-and-a-half  might  do  it.  I hope  we  can  do  it." 

Boyd  said  the  task  force  should  spend  less  than  a year  on  the  project. 

He  recommended  "three-  and  four-day  meetings,  at  least  once  a month,  if 
not  twice  a month." 

He  also  recommended  putting  the  task  force  in  place  before  the  final 
BITAM  consultation  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Feb.  1. 

Ken  Chambers,  Seminole  Nation  chief,  said  he  is  hopeful  about  a positive 
result  from  the  task  force  process. 

"Mr.  assistant  secretary  (McCaleb),  we  know  we're  going  to  have  to  meet 
on  a level-playing  field,"  he  said.  "I  think  that,  with  the  new  thought 
that  has  been  implemented  from  the  tribes,  we  could  have  a pretty  good 
task  involved . " 

In  an  interview  with  the  News-Star,  McCaleb  said  he  sees  the 
consultation  atmosphere  changing  from  confrontation  to  cooperation. 

"In  the  meetings  in  Minnesota  and  here,  I think  there  is  a mindset 
developing  that  we  need  to  roll  up  our  sleeves ...  and  fashion  a better 
solution,"  he  said.  "One  of  the  things  everybody  agrees  on  is  there  needs 
to  be  a remedy,  a better  system." 

McCaleb  admitted  that  tribal  leaders  don't  like  the  remedy  that  Norton 
has  recommended. 

He  is  moving  ahead  with  the  task  force  process.  "I  will ...  appoint  two 
representatives  from  each  (BIA)  regional  office."  he  said. 

Those  task  force  representatives  will  be  chosen  in  caucuses  of  tribal 
leaders  in  each  of  the  regions.  McCaleb  said  the  task  force  would  go 
nowhere  in  the  quest  for  a compromise  if  he  selected  its  members.  "That's 
a kamikaze  mission,  with  not  enough  fuel  to  get  to  the  target,"  was  his 
colorful  description. 

Secretary  Norton  has  signed  on  to  the  task  force  commitment,  McCaleb 
said.  "The  issue  is  how  to  make  the  composition  (of  they  panel).  They've 
told  us,  in  Minnesota  and  here,  how  to  make  the  composition.  I think 
that's  enough  for  us  to  go  ahead,"  he  said. 

McCaleb  said  there  also  is  a commitment  from  DOI  to  listen  seriously  to 
possible  changes  in  the  BITAM  proposal.  "Absolutely,  absolutely  (there)  is, 
" he  said. 

As  in  the  first  two  consultation  hearings,  there  was  harsh  criticism  of 
Norton's  proposal  and  BIA  mismanagement  of  funds  in  Individual  Indian 
Money  and  tribal  accounts. 

Leaford  Bearskin,  chief  of  the  Wyandotte  Nation  in  northeast  Oklahoma, 
said,  "I  recommend  that  we  re-organize  the  whole  BIA,  not  just  the  trust 
department.  I believe  that  an  outside  entity  should  be  give  the 
responsibility  of  the  trust  funds.  There  are  experts  in  the  business  that 
know  what  they're  doing.  I'm  sure  that  they  could  do  a better  job." 
Copyright  c.  1997-2001  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Tribal  leaders  meet  to  discuss  BIA  reorganization 
BY  lODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Tribal  leaders  from  some  of  the  poorest,  though  land- 
rich,  tribes  in  America  met  Wednesday  in  preparation  for  a meeting  today 
with  a top  Interior  Department  official  regarding  a proposed 
reorganization  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Neil  McCaleb,  head  of  the  BIA,  and  tribal  representatives  will  discuss 
reorganization  ideas  at  today's  meeting. 

The  attempt  to  reorganize  and  reform  the  Interior's  management  of  Indian 
trust  funds  has  been  ongoing  for  decades  but  past  attempts  have  failed 
miserably. 

"If  it  needs  to  be  reformed,  it  isn't  fixed,"  said  Mark  Fox,  vice 
chairman  of  the  InterTribal  Monitoring  Agency,  a national  clearinghouse 
for  monitoring  government  trust  fund  management.  "That's  why  we're  talking 
about  fixing  it  today,"  added  Fox,  who  is  also  a tribal  councilman  for  the 
Mandan,  Flidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota. 

Today's  meeting  marks  the  fourth  of  seven  meetings  scheduled  since  Dec. 
13  between  Interior  officials  and  tribal  leaders  - three  more  may  be 
scheduled  to  gather  more  tribal  input  on  reorganization . 

McCaleb  met  Wednesday  night  with  top  tribal  leaders  in  a closed-door 
session . 

Michael  Jandreau,  chairman  of  South  Dakota's  Lower  Brule  Tribe,  said 
tribal  leaders  should  embrace  the  opportunity  for  dialogue. 

"It's  an  essential  part  of  laying  groundwork  for  the  tribes  to  preserve 
that  government-to-government  relationship  with  the  United  States,"  he 
said,  "and  it's  an  essential  ideal  to  build  back  into  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  those  capabilities  that  have  been  stripped  that  allow  us  to  have 
that  true  trust  relationship." 

Tribal  leaders  began  Wednesday  by  meeting  with  each  other  and  with  their 
respective  area  organizations. 

One  of  the  top  reform  ideas  to  emerge  from  tribal  leaders  calls  for 
centralizing  trust  funds  - both  tribal  and  individual  - while  keeping 
trust  fund  management  within  the  BIA.  Trust  fund  management  is  now  spread 
among  a number  of  Interior  and  BIA  departments. 

Like  many  others,  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska  Tribal  Chairman  Roger  Trudell 
believes  in  centralizing  all  trust  fund  management  under  one  roof,  but 
wants  to  go  one  step  further. 

"The  bottom  line  would  be  to  get  the  bureau  out  of  the  Interior 
Department.  Right  now,  fish  get  more  money  than  an  Indian  person  gets." 
Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  leaders  angered  by  plan  to  alter  land  trusts 
By  PETER  HARRIMAN 
Argus  Leader 
published:  1/11/01 

500  gather  in  S.D.  to  discuss  reforms  to  BIA  management 

RAPID  CITY  - The  black  hole  of  mismanaged  federal  Indian  trusts  that  has 
drawn  Department  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  into  federal  litigation 
and  a contempt  citation  exerted  its  pull  on  South  Dakota  Thursday. 

About  500  leaders  from  across  the  Great  Plains  gathered  here  for  a day 
of  testimony  on  Norton's  proposal  to  reform  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  trust 


management,  offering  opposition  to  her  plan  and  counter  proposals  of  their 
own . 

The  stakes  are  huge.  Some  56  million  acres  of  Indian  trust  land 
generates  $500  million  annually  from  grazing,  agriculture,  mining  and  oil 
production,  logging  and  right-of-way  easements.  PREVIOUS  COVERAGE 
+ Reconstruction  of  trust  accounts  hasn't  started 
+ McCaleb  cleared  for  BIA  leadership 
+ LOCAL  NEWS  FRONT 

The  issue  is  of  vital  importance  to  tribes  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
Great  Plains  states,  because  46  million  acres  of  trust  land  and  40  percent 
of  all  trust  accounts  are  in  the  northern  plains  region  administered  by 
the  BIA's  Aberdeen  office. 

An  Arthur  Andersen  Accounting  audit  suggests  that  since  1972,  the 
government  cannot  account  for  at  least  $2.4  billion  of  trust  money. 

Cutbacks  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  recent  years  mean  there  are 
fewer  people  to  make  decisions  to  maximize  trust  land  income.  These  facts 
are  driving  a federal  class  action  lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  300,000 
Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  Cobell  v.  Norton. 

The  monumental  task  of  reforming  how  this  land  is  managed  was 
graphically  illustrated  here,  in  the  fourth  of  seven  meetings  scheduled 
around  the  country. 

In  response  to  the  lawsuit,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  wants  to 
shift  $300  million  of  that  $500  million  annual  trust  income  to  a new 
agency  it  will  create,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management  and  is 
using  the  meetings  to  gather  reaction.  BIA  Assistant  Secretary  Neal 
McCaleb  headed  the  meeting  here,  and  heard  the  plan  roundly  rejected,  as 
it  had  been  in  prior  meetings  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Minneapolis  and 
Oklahoma  City. 

But  a countering  proposal  for  a task  force  chosen  by  tribal  chairman 
throughout  Indian  Country  to  develop  a new  reorganization  proposal  could 
not  even  make  it  out  of  a Holiday  Inn  Rushmore  Plaza  meeting  room  without 
generating  controversy. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation,  said  such  a task  force 
would  offer  an  Indian  solution  to  trust  management  concerns. 

But  when  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribal  chairman  Gregg  Bourland  learned 
task  force  members'  expenses  would  be  paid  by  the  BIA,  he  declared:  "I  do 
not  want  tribal  leaders  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  federal  government. 

This  is  too  big  an  issue." 

Bourland  recalled  following  a similar  contingent  of  federally  funded, 
Indian  appointed  reformers  around  the  country  in  1990. 

"We  watched  them  rubberstamp  document  after  document  for  the  federal 
government.  They  were  the  secretary's  men;  it  was  the  secretary's  blood 
money.  I tell  you  what,  I won't  be  a Dudas." 

Unhappy  with  done  deal 

Daylong  testimony  on  trust  reform  centered  on  several  themes:  Indians 
were  not  involved  in  developing  the  reform  plan;  opposition  to  Ross 
Swimmer,  BIA  director  during  the  Reagan  administration  who  has  been  named 
by  Norton  to  head  the  proposed  trust  agency;  and  concerns  that  the  new 
agency  could  weaken  tribal  sovereignty. 

"There  was  no  true  consultation.  This  is  a done  deal.  Basically  you  are 
out  here  measuring  how  well  we  are  going  to  accept  it,"  said  Roger  Trudell, 
chairman  of  Nebraska's  Santee  Sioux. 

"I  support  trust  reform  and  a task  force  of  tribal  leaders,"  said 
Roxanne  Sazue,  Crow  Creek  Sioux  chairwoman.  "Who  else  knows  our  needs  and 
what  will  work  for  us  in  Indian  Country?" 

Tom  Ranfranz,  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  tribal  chairman,  agreed.  "Decisions 
for  Indian  people  should  be  made  by  Indian  people.  Let  us  do  it.  We're 
good  people.  We  know  banking,  we  know  business,  we  know  farming.  Let  us  do 
it." 

No  praise  for  Swimmer 

Tribal  leader  after  tribal  leader  rose  to  denounce  Swimmer  as  director 
of  a new  Indian  trust  bureau.  On  his  watch  at  BIA,  they  said,  Navahos  lost 


millions  of  dollars  in  coal  revenue  in  an  unfair  agreement  that  he 
negotiated.  A Cherokee  Nation  corporation  failed  after  Swimmer  made  bad 
loans  to  corporation  members. 

Richard  Monette  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa,  said 
if  the  new  agency  is  created,  it  could  drive  a wedge  between  individual 
trustees  and  tribal  governments  when  their  interests  collide,  for  example 
when  a new  tribal  road  or  sewer  system  crosses  a trust  allotment. 

"The  way  to  destroy  a people  is  to  separate  government  from  the  people. 
You  can  use  land,  property  as  a political  football.  This  is  truly 
insidious,"  he  said  of  the  proposed  agency. 

"There  will  be  endless  disputes,  and  the  only  one  who  is  going  to  get 
rich  is  me,  because  I'm  a lawyer." 

Hall  said  the  idea  for  a task  force  chosen  by  tribal  leaders  came  out  of 
the  Albuquerque  meeting. 

"Clearly  there  has  to  be  a tribally  driven  solution,"  he  says.  Hall 
proposed  two  delegates  and  an  alternate  be  named  at  each  of  the 
consultation  meetings.  In  Rapid  City,  Monette  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
chairman  Michael  Dadreau  were  chosen.  Trudell  was  named  alternate. 

The  task  force  also  would  have  eight  technical  advisors  and  a 
representative  from  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  suit.  Hall 
estimated  the  task  force  could  work  as  long  as  18  months  before  developing 
a new  proposal. 

To  prevent  the  task  force  from  fracturing,  each  regional  representative 
must  be  able  to  speak  and  vote  for  tribes  in  his  region.  Hall  said.  In 
addition,  he  said,  once  the  task  force  comes  up  with  a plan,  individual 
tribes  would  have  to  adopt  it. 

"They  get  two  bites  at  the  apple,  one  through  the  task  force  and  one  by 
individually  adopting  it,"  he  said. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  and  Oglala  Sioux  offered  proposals  of  their  own. 
Cheyenne  River's  plan  is  to  consolidate  all  trust  management  in  the  BIA 
and  allow  tribes  input  on  how  they  will  be  managed. 

Want  Cabinet  level 

The  Oglalas  call  for  taking  all  Indian  issues  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  creating  a new  Cabinet  level  department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Trust  management  reorganization  proposals  were  bolstered  by  further 
testimony  on  the  need  to  straighten  the  accounts  and  get  more  money  onto 
the  reservations.  Mark  Fox,  a Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara  council  member,  put 
it  in  human  terms.  On  his  reservation,  he  said,  there  are  families  unable 
to  claim  the  bodies  of  relatives  because  they  cannot  pay  funeral  expenses. 

"There  are  14  people  living  in  two-bedroom  houses,"  he  said.  Fox 
referred  to  the  $2.4  billion  of  trust  revenue  missing  since  1970. 

"How  many  people  would  have  lived  better  lives  during  this  time?"  he 
asked . 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima@argusleader . com 
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Navajos  to  Norton:  pay  us  now 

By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 

Saturday,  Danuary  12,  2002  - 1:59:31  AM  MST 

NAGEEZI  - The  U.S.  government  has  frozen  royalty  payments  to  Navajos  and 
other  tribes  across  the  country  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $40  million. 

Those  lost  funds  are  hitting  people  where  they  live. 

Navajos  have  two  messages  for  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton:  Pay  us 
our  past  due  royalty  checks.  Our  elders  face  their  homes  being  reposed  and 


are  hungry,  they  said.  Our  livestock  are  hungry  too,  they  added. 

"We're  in  a stage  where  we  need  help,"  said  Calvert  Garcia,  Nageezi 
Chapter  president.  "It's  time  to  address  our  Congressional  leaders. 
Something  has  to  be  done  immediately." 

The  second  message  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Internet  Web 
sites  and  e-mails  to  be  restored.  A federal  judge  ordered  them  shut  down 
to  everyone  in  the  country.  More  than  300  Navajos  met  in  a town  hall 
meeting  here  Friday  to  get  those  two  messages  across  to  Washington. 

Native  Americans  were  receiving  royalty  checks  from  the  Interior 
Department  for  the  commercial  use  of  their  land  by  gas  and  oil  companies. 
Many  elders  depend  on  those  checks  to  pay  their  rent  and  to  buy  food. 

Listening  at  the  local  meeting  were  Pete  Valencia,  representing  Rep.  Tom 
Udall,  D-N.M.,  and  Joseph  Trujillio  Dr.,  representing  Sen.  Pete  Domenici, 
R-N.M.  They  said  they  were  appalled  by  the  actions  of  the  federal 
government  and  the  Interior  Department.  They  promised  the  voice  of  the 
Navajo  people  would  be  heard  back  in  Washington. 

"This  is  an  outrage.  This  should  not  be  happening.  This  is  stupid," 
Trujillio  said.  "Gale  Norton  told  me  Dec.  13  don't  worry  about  the 
computer  problems.  I believed  her." 

Trujillio  told  the  audience  "You  have  the  support  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs."  He  said  the  problem  with  Indian  trust  funds 
goes  back  to  1972  when  the  Treasury  Department  shredded  records. 

Also  attending  were  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  a former  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  Council  delegate  who  is  now  the  Apache  County  Supervisor  in  Arizona 
and  is  running  for  Navajo  Nation  president;  Shiprock  Council  Delegate 
Wallace  Charley  and  Garcia  among  other  speakers. 

Shirley  said  "President  Bush  and  Gale  Norton  have  no  right  cutting  our 
funding.  One  woman,  her  modular  home  is  on  the  verge  of  being  reposed.  She 
has  no  food.  This  is  an  emergency.  Their  livestock  is  hungry.  They're 
impoverished.  Call  the  (Capitol)  Hill,  call  President  Bush." 

Noticeably  absent  was  Navajo  Nation  Kelsey  Begaye,  who  had  been  notified 
of  the  meeting  but  did  not  attend  or  send  a representative  from  Window 
Rock,  Ariz. 

"The  president's  office  should  have  been  on  top  of  this  to  maximize 
everything  they  can  do  to  minimize  the  problem,"  Charley  said.  "Where's 
our  prez?" 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  is  overseeing  the  investigation  into 
the  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  accounts  worth  $3  billion.  He  had 
ordered  court-hired  computer  hackers  to  break  into  the  Interior 
Department's  computer  systems  to  see  how  secure  they  were.  They  succeeded 
with  the  break  in  and  were  able  to  set  up  a false  account.  Because  of  that, 
Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  department  to  shut  down  its  Internet  Web 
sites  and  e-mail  accounts. 

The  Internet  was  used  by  the  Interior  Department  to  track  the  royalty 
payments  across  the  country. 

"The  judge  has  unplugged  the  computers.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  dark 
ages,"  Thompson  Platero  of  Thoreau  said  to  the  audience.  "Plug  that 
computer  back  in  so  the  Din  people  have  something  to  use.  I don't  want  to 
live  in  the  dark  anymore." 

Audience  member  Dick  Charlie  of  Nageezi  said  "You  have  to  eat.  I have  to 
eat.  Nobody's  working  in  Washington.  We  have  one  Indian  (referring  to 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  director  Neal  McCaleb)  out  there.  There's  too 
many  excuses." 

Royalty  checks  have  not  been  paid  since  November. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Friday,  Danuary  11,  2002 
Reversal  of  tribe's  status  blasted 
By  Stuart  Eskenazi 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

When  former  U.S.  Interior  Department  official  Michael  D.  Anderson  signed 
an  order  a year  ago  directing  the  federal  government  to  at  long  last 
recognize  Seattle's  Duwamish  Indians  as  an  official  tribe,  he  figured  his 
work  was  done. 

But  the  past  12  months  have  taught  him  otherwise.  The  Department's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  September  disregarded  Anderson's  order,  saying 
it  was  not  final,  and  issued  a new  ruling  against  the  Duwamish. 

For  the  first  time  yesterday,  Anderson  spoke  out  publicly  against  his 
former  agency,  accusing  it  of  violating  procedural  law  and  altering 
documents  to  make  his  order  appear  preliminary. 

Anderson,  a Clinton  appointee  acting  as  Interior's  assistant  secretary 
for  Indian  affairs  in  the  administration's  final  weeks,  was  clearing  out 
his  office  on  the  same  day  he  made  the  order  recognizing  the  tribe:  Ian. 
19,  2001.  President  Bush  was  inaugurated  the  following  day. 

"Until  the  evening  of  lanuary  19,  I was  the  decision-maker  and  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  the  assistant  secretary 
has  the  authority  to  make  a final  decision  based  on  the  record,"  Anderson 
said  yesterday  from  his  Washington,  D.C.,  law  office.  "I  made  that 
decision,  communicated  it  to  the  tribe  and  signed  a memo  on  it.  In  my  view 
that  was  the  final  decision." 

Cecile  Hansen  thought  so,  too.  For  23  years,  the  tribe's  chairwoman,  a 
great-great-great  niece  of  Chief  Seattle,  had  waded  through  what  she 
considered  an  absurd  bureaucracy  in  petitioning  for  official  tribal  status 
a journey  stained  by  dashed  hopes  and  broken  promises.  When  Anderson 
called  her  with  the  good  news,  she  mistakenly  assumed  a denouement. 

Federal  recognition  would  bring  federal  money  for  housing,  health, 
education  and  other  services  to  the  tribe's  550-or-so  members.  It  would 
vault  the  tribe  to  the  standing  of  a sovereign  government,  the  importance 
of  which  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  It  also  would  give  the  Duwamish  the 
option  to  open  a gambling  casino,  which  Hansen  says  it  has  no  plans  to  do. 

For  Hansen,  recognition  also  means  something  less  tangible  - justice, 
which  she  says  is  long  overdue.  It  pains  her  that  Seattle's  indigenous 
people  are  treated  as  if  they  do  not  exist. 

Anderson's  order  was  included  within  the  stack  of  llth-hour  orders  of 
the  Clinton  administration  that  the  Bush  administration  put  on  hold.  As 
the  year  stretched  into  summer  without  a final  word  from  the  bureau, 

Hansen  hoped  that  the  holdup  had  only  to  do  with  the  delay  in  swearing-in 
Anderson's  successor.  But  she  feared  that  within  the  bowels  of  the 
bureaucracy,  the  order  was  being  reconsidered. 

Neal  McCaleb,  whom  Bush  appointed  to  replace  Anderson,  took  office 
Duly  4.  On  Sept.  26,  McCaleb  ruled  the  Duwamish  did  not  warrant  federal 
recognition,  reducing  Hansen  to  tears. 

"I  also  said  some  very  bad  words,"  she  said.  "My  daughter  told  people, 
'Don't  call  Mom.  She's  really,  really  mad.'  " 

She  still  is.  Feeling  as  if  enough  is  enough,  Hansen  is  pressuring 
politicians  who  publicly  have  supported  the  tribe,  demanding  that  they  put 
action  behind  their  words.  The  tribe  is  in  the  process  of  contacting  U.S. 
Sens.  Patty  Murray  and  Maria  Cantwell  (a  member  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee),  U.S.  Rep.  Dim  McDermott,  Gov.  Gary  Locke  and  Seattle 
Mayor  Greg  Nickels. 

But  the  Duwamish 's  most  influential  ally  may  be  Anderson. 

"I  believe  the  tribe  has  an  excellent  case  under  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  to  get  a judgment  that  my  Danuary  19  decision  was  final," 
Anderson  said  yesterday.  "In  addition,  I believe  the  tribe  has  a breach  of 
trust  case  against  the  Department  of  Interior  for  these  delays  as  they  are 
costing  the  tribe  federal  funding  it  should  be  receiving.  With  each 
passing  day,  the  potential  damages  against  the  government  mount." 


Dennis  Whittlesey,  the  Duwamish's  attorney  in  Washington  D.C.,  said 
suing  the  federal  government  would  be  a last  resort.  The  Duwamish  did 
appeal  McCaleb's  ruling  last  month.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  two 
months  to  decide  whether  to  kick  the  appeal  back  to  McCaleb.  If  she  does 
so,  McCaleb  has  four  months  to  rule  whether  the  Anderson  claim  was,  in 
fact,  final. 

Nedra  Darling,  spokeswoman  for  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  was 
unavailable  yesterday  to  comment. 

According  to  Whittlesey,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  maintains  Anderson 
signed  the  document  after  Dan.  19,  but  backdated  it,  which  Anderson  denies. 

The  Duwamish  in  1855  ceded  nearly  55,000  acres  of  land  that  today 
includes  the  city  of  Seattle.  Considered  the  city's  original  residents, 
the  Duwamish,  nevertheless,  are  not  among  the  29  tribes  in  the  state  that 
have  been  recognized  by  the  federal  government. 

After  a court  decision  granting  Indian  fishing  rights  excluded  the 
Duwamish  because  of  its  unofficial  tribal  status,  Hansen  filed  for  federal 
recognition  on  the  Duwamish's  behalf  in  1978.  What  she  figured  would  take 
a couple  years  has  taken  nearly  a quarter-century . 

In  a 1996  decision,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ruled  the  Duwamish  did 
not  qualify  as  a tribe.  It  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  current  tribal 
members  had  ancestral  ties  to  the  original  Duwamish  Indians.  The  Duwamish 
appealed  the  1996  decision  and  presented  genealogical  evidence  on  tribal 
membership,  Whittlesey  said. 

But  the  additional  evidence  did  not  convince  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
staffers  who  recommended  in  late  2000  that  the  Duwamish  be  denied  yet 
again.  But  Kevin  Gover,  Anderson's  predecessor  as  assistant  secretary, 
disagreed  with  the  staff. 

Gover  left  office  on  Dan.  2,  2001,  however,  leaving  the  final  decision 
to  Anderson,  who  stepped  in  to  take  his  place  for  the  last  couple  weeks  of 
his  tenure.  Anderson,  who  already  was  familiar  with  the  Duwamish  petition, 
reviewed  it  more  thoroughly  and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  tribe. 

Hansen  said  the  only  paperwork  the  Duwamish  received  from  the  bureau 
after  Anderson's  order  was  a one-page  news  release.  On  Oct.  1,  the 
Duwamish  requested  the  bureau  send  the  tribe  all  official  documents 
related  to  the  petition  in  order  to  prepare  an  appeal.  The  documents 
arrived  Dec.  26  - five  days  before  the  appeal  deadline. 

Buried  within  the  stack  of  documents  was  a copy  of  Anderson's  Danuary 
2001  approval  statement  declaring  his  decision  final.  But  it  was  stamped 
"Draft,"  something  Anderson  says  is  an  alteration  made  after  he  prepared 
it . 

"I  frankly  think  it  was  misleading,  at  a minimum,  to  put  'Draft'  on  that 
document,"  said  Anderson,  now  an  attorney  with  Monteau  & Peebles,  a firm 
that  almost  exclusively  represents  tribal  governments. 

Whittlesey  said  the  Anderson  order  also  was  altered  with  a typed 
disclaimer  saying  it  had  not  been  reviewed  by  legal  counsel.  Anderson 
maintains  that  the  department's  solicitor  general  was  aware  of  his 
decision  and  made  no  objections. 

Stuart  Eskenazi  can  be  reached  at  206-464-2293 
or  seskenazi@seattletimes.com. 
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Opinion  From  The  Dournal:  A mouse  has  roared 

By  Charmaine  White  Face,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  a Rapid  City  writer. 

When  Leonard  Wibberley  wrote  his  book,  "The  Mouse  That  Roared,"  I'm  sure 


he  did  not  have  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  in  mind.  But  lately,  the  little 
tiny  Sioux  tribe,  whose  reservation  is  on  the  Missouri  River  in  central 
South  Dakota,  has  been  doing  a bit  of  its  own  roaring  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  surprising  part  is,  it  is  being  heard. 

The  roaring  takes  the  form  of  an  injunction  against  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  state  of  South  Dakota  from  transferring 
any  federal  land  along  the  Missouri  River  to  the  state.  The  land  in 
question  is  part  of  the  land  of  the  1851  and  the  1868  Peace  Treaties  the 
United  States  made  with  the  Great  Sioux  Nation.  This  land  was  further 
taken  from  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  in  the  1940s  and  '50s  under  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Act.  That  federal  law  created  a series  of  dams  up  and  down  the 
Missouri  River  to  control  flooding.  The  dams  have  also  been  a boon  in  the 
form  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  economies  of  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  from  electricity  generation  and  recreation. 

The  land  that  was  flooded  was  mainly  on  American  Indian  reservations . 
Entire  Indian  towns  and  communities  were  displaced  and  the  best  lands  put 
under  water.  The  land,  water  and  dams  were  and  still  are  under  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Any  excess  land  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  didn't  need  was  to  go  back  to  the  tribes  under  the  Pick-Sloan 
Act,  never  mind  the  treaties. 

The  new  congressional  act  authorizing  this  move  was  brought  about 
jointly  by  Democratic  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  and  Republican  Gov.  Bill  Janklow 
against  the  vociferous  and  active  opposition  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation, 
which  had  been  physically  divided  up  into  tribes  in  the  late  1800s.  Using 
a modern  divide-and-conquer  tactic,  Daschle  and  lanklow  pulled  in  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribes  so  Congress  would  think  the 
Indians  were  for  this  act. 

Originally  geared  for  wildlife  habitat  mitigation,  the  onerous  act  was 
dubbed  the  Mitigation  Act.  To  mitigate  means  to  make  less  severe,  to 
alleviate,  to  cause  to  put  something  in  a less  harsh  light. 

The  first  Mitigation  Act  was  repealed  by  Congress.  There  had  never  been 
any  hearing  as  the  original  act  was  pushed  through  as  a rider.  After  many 
letters  and  quite  a bit  of  lobbying  by  tribal  people,  most  members  of 
Congress  were  made  aware  that  there  was  another  federal  law  involved,  not 
to  mention  a treaty  or  two! 

While  the  repeal  was  in  a joint  conference  committee,  Daschle 
surreptitiously  put  the  Mitigation  Act  in  as  another  rider,  called  Title 
VI  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1999,  which  slipped  by 
Congress  and  was  passed. 

Since  that  time,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  under  the  gun  to  finish 
a complete  Environmental  Impact  Statement  as  Sen.  Daschle  and  Gov.  lanklow 
have  continually  pushed  for  the  immediate  transfer  of  certain  recreation 
areas.  A complete  EIS  would  take  years  to  complete.  Environmental  groups 
are  watching  to  see  if  the  federal  environmental  law  will  be  followed. 

They  are  also  watching  to  see  how  federal  land  can  be  turned  over  to  a 
state.  How  would  that  bode  for  national  parks? 

The  land  transfer  of  the  recreation  areas  was  to  happen  on  Dec.  21,  2001. 
Why  the  rush?  Is  there  "gold  in  them  thar  recreation  areas?"  Is  it  in  the 
form  of  increased  tourism  with  the  Louis  and  Clark  Expedition  anniversary 
coming  up? 

Little  Crow  Creek  Reservation  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  has  a female  chairperson,  Roxanne  Sazue,  a rarity.  Peter 
Capossela  is  the  tribal  attorney  for  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  he 
filed  an  injunction  in  federal  court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  titled,  "Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Tribe  vs.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thomas  E.  White  et  al." 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  11,  2001,  a hearing  was  held  in  Washington  before  Judge 
Paul  L.  Friedman.  In  a letter  to  the  Crow  Creek  Tribal  Council  summarizing 
the  hearing,  Mr.  Capossela  states:  "Judge  Paul  Friedman  ...  questions 
whether  the  federal  historic  preservation  laws  can  be  properly  implemented 
by  the  Corps  if  the  land  transfer  goes  through  ...  (and)  expressed  some 
level  of  agreement  with  the  Tribe's  position  in  the  lawsuit,  that  the 
Mitigation  Act  is  unconstitutional  because  it  contains  conflicting 
directives  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  the  Corps  cannot  transfer 
land  to  the  state  and  implement  the  federal  historic  preservation  laws,  at 
the  same  time. " 


His  letter  also  stated  that  the  attorney  for  the  Justice  Department,  who 
represents  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  further  tried  to  argue  that  a 
government-to-government  consultation  was  held  with  the  Crow  Creek  Tribe 
on  the  land  transfer  by  producing  a letter  that  had  been  sent  to  President 
Sazue . 

Sazue  told  the  judge  that  she  had  received  the  letter  but  the  date  for 
the  consultation  was  at  the  same  time  as  the  hearing  currently  in  session, 
and  that  it  was  very  poor  planning.  The  judge  agreed  with  President  Sazue 
and  dismissed  the  Justice  Department's  argument.  The  result  is  the  land 
transfer  is  stopped  until  after  Feb.  8,  leaving  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  tribe  time  to  submit  amended  complaints  and  responses. 

At  a Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council  meeting  in  Rapid  City  on  Dec.  21, 
President  Sazue  and  Peter  Capossela  were  honored  by  the  assembly.  As  the 
drum  beat  out  the  honor  song  and  young  men's  voices  carried  the  words  to 
the  universes,  many  tears  rolled  slowly  from  the  eyes  of  men  and  women. 

Crow  Creek  is  such  a small  little  tribe  but  they  were  doing  this  for  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation. 

As  a nation,  our  victories  are  so  few  and  far  between.  We  are  such  a 
small  nation  to  stand  up  to  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  the 
United  States.  Yet,  many  of  us  believe  that  if  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
truly  upheld,  truth  and  true  justice  would  be  the  outcome. 

This  victory  is  small.  We  know  that.  And  there  will  be  more  court 
appearances.  But  for  now,  Peter  Capossela  and  Roxanne  Sazue,  along  with 
the  Crow  Creek  Tribal  Council  are  our  heroes.  A mouse  has  roared  on  the 
Missouri  River. 
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Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  suspends  executive 

Investigation  into  missing  funds  focuses  on  enrollment  office 
Saturday,  January  5,  2002 
Benjamin  Shors  - Staff  writer 

WORLEY,  Idaho  - The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  has  suspended  its  enrollment 
director  as  part  of  an  investigation  into  money  missing  from  a tribal 
payment  program,  according  to  sources  within  the  tribe. 

Two  high-ranking  tribal  leaders  --  speaking  on  a condition  of  anonymity 
--  said  computers  and  records  have  been  confiscated  from  the  enrollment 
office  in  a federal  investigation  into  $100,000  in  missing  funds  from  as 
far  back  as  1995. 

Enrollment  director  Pam  Johnson,  reached  by  phone  Thursday,  declined  to 
comment.  Tribal  officials  said  she  has  been  suspended  with  pay. 

Tribal  officials  say  fake  names  and  the  names  of  deceased  tribal  members 
appear  to  have  been  used  to  funnel  money  from  a tribal  payment  program. 

The  rumors  of  missing  money  have  circulated  for  months  among  tribal 
members . 

In  an  impromptu  Thursday  night  forum  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Casino,  tribal 
leaders  clarified  the  details  of  the  investigation  to  concerned  tribal 
members.  A reporter  was  not  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  a third 
tribal  leader  relayed  the  discussion  on  Friday.  That  person  also  asked  to 
remain  anonymous. 

All  three  tribal  leaders  requested  anonymity  saying  their  jobs  would  be 
in  danger  if  they  spoke  publicly. 

Tribal  officials  have  referred  all  inquiries  to  spokesman  Bob  Bostwick. 

Bostwick  said  he  did  not  know  if  any  tribal  employees  had  been  suspended, 
or  how  much  money  was  missing.  He  declined  to  discuss  details  of  the 


investigation . 

"Nobody  in  their  right  mind  is  going  to  discuss  an  ongoing 
investigation/'  Bostwick  said.  "The  FBI  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
--  it's  in  their  hands." 

Bob  Davis,  who  is  supervising  the  FBI  probe,  said  Thursday  that 
investigators  are  "making  good  progress. 

"There  are  a lot  of  rumors,"  Davis  said.  "We're  trying  to  track  down  all 
of  the  information  to  verify  it." 

Bostwick  indicated  that  tribal  employees  had  detected  a problem  with  the 
tribe's  finances,  but  he  did  not  say  how  long  the  money  had  been  missing. 

"We  have  people  in  place  whose  job  it  is  to  watch  the  dollars  the  tribe 
has  and  where  they  go,"  Bostwick  said.  "Those  people  did  their  jobs. 

That's  why  we  have  an  investigation,  and  that's  all  I can  tell  you." 

The  missing  money  reportedly  comes  from  the  tribe's  biannual  enrollment 
payments . 

The  payments,  which  are  funded  by  the  tribe's  casino,  farm  and  market, 
have  been  buoyed  by  the  success  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Casino  in  Worley  and 
are  vital  to  many  tribal  families.  This  year's  payments  totaled  about 
$2,100  per  person. 

As  the  tribe's  economic  success  grew  in  recent  years,  enrollment  numbers 
climbed  steadily.  This  year,  enrollment  payments  totaling  $3.8  million 
were  divided  among  more  than  1,800  members. 

The  money  is  separate  from  a federal  fund  created  in  the  late  1800s, 
which  the  federal  government  created  to  compensate  Native  Americans  for 
mining,  logging  and  grazing  on  tribal  lands. 

Tribal  leaders  across  the  country  have  charged  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  other  Interior  Department  agencies  have  squandered  more  than 
$10  billion  from  that  program. 

Benjamin  Shors  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7147  or 
by  e-mail  at  benjamins@spokesman.com 
Copyright  c.  2001,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Inuit  oppose  bid  by  Nfld.  government  to  secure  non-native  hunting  rights 

ST.  DOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  --  Labrador's  largest  Inuit  group  has  rejected  a 
bid  by  the  Newfoundland  government  to  ensure  non-native  hunters  aren't 
restricted  from  Inuit-controlled  land. 

The  5,200  members  of  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association  are  in  the  final 
stages  of  securing  a land  claim  that  would  cover  72,000  square  kilometres, 
an  area  about  half  the  size  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

But  non-native  hunters  have  long  argued  the  final  agreement  should 
contain  a provision  that  recognizes  their  right  to  hunt  in  the  land-claim 
area . 

The  existing  agreement  in  principle,  signed  last  Dune,  doesn't  restrict 
access  for  hunters.  But  some  critics  are  worried  Inuit  leaders  will  change 
their  minds  once  an  Inuit  government  assumes  power. 

That's  why  Ernie  McLean,  the  province's  minister  of  aboriginal  affairs, 
has  said  his  negotiators  will  push  for  recognition  of  non-native  hunters 
in  the  final  land-claim  agreement. 

McLean's  pledge  drew  an  angry  response  Thursday  from  an  Inuit  leader. 

"I  can  save  Mr.  McLean's  government  time  and  money  ...  by  giving  (the 
association's)  answer  right  now.  (The)  answer  is  No,"  said  Richard  Pamak, 
the  association's  vice-president. 

The  Inuit  "will  not  agree  to  put  anything  in  our  land-claims  agreement 


that  gives  non-aboriginal  people  from  outside  our  territory  special 
harvesting  privileges  on  Labrador  Inuit  lands." 

Such  a decision  can  only  be  made  by  Inuit  leaders  after  the  final  land- 
-claim  agreement  is  signed  this  fall,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  mayor  of  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay  has  made  it  clear  non- 
natives should  be  given  more  of  a say  in  the  process. 

"This  is  a major  issue  for  my  community  and  also  impacts  on  all  non- 
aboriginals (a  population  of  about  25,000)  who  call  Labrador  home,"  John 
Hickey  said  in  a editorial  published  last  year. 

"Rest  assured,  we  here  in  Labrador  will  not  sit  by  and  allow  our  hunting 
fishing  and  other  land-use  rights  and  privileges  to  be  bartered  away  by 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments  for  larger  resource-harvesting 
issues . " 

Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay,  home  to  about  9,000  people,  is  Labrador's 
largest  city.  It  is  in  central  Labrador,  about  300  kilometres  from  the 
closest  Inuit  settlement. 

The  land-claim  area  includes  the  communities  of  Nain,  Rigolet,  Makkovik, 
Postville  and  Hopedale,  most  of  which  are  close  to  the  Labrador  coast, 
north  of  Lake  Melville. 
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James  Bartleman  named  Ontario's  first  aboriginal  lieutenant-governor 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  After  years  of  defending  Canada's  interests  abroad,  the 
country's  most  senior  aboriginal  diplomat  is  returning  home  to  become 
Ontario's  first  native  lieutenant-governor . 

James  Bartleman 's  appointment  as  the  Queen's  representative  in  Canada's 
largest  province  was  announced  Thursday  by  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien. 

The  father  of  three  succeeds  Hilary  Weston,  the  wife  of  wealthy  grocery 
magnate  Galen  Weston,  who  was  appointed  to  the  post  five  years  ago  and 
championed  the  causes  of  battered  women,  the  homeless  and  disadvantaged 
youth  during  her  term. 

"It's  a tremendous  sense  of  honour  to  have  been  asked  to  take  on  these 
responsibilities,"  he  told  CTV  Toronto  affiliate  CFTO  from  Brussels. 

"It's  something  that  I never  expected.  I will  do  my  very  best  to 
represent  the  people  of  Ontario." 

From  his  roots  in  Orillia  and  the  cottage  country  town  of  Port  Carling, 
the  member  of  the  Minjikanig  First  Nation  rose  to  become  a seasoned 
diplomat  and  prime  ministerial  adviser. 

He  will  leave  his  current  post  as  the  head  of  the  Mission  of  Canada  to 
the  European  Union  to  serve  as  Ontario's  27th  vice-regent. 

Premier  Mike  Harris  welcomed  the  appointment  of  the  distinguished  public 
servant  who  he  said  has  a deep  understanding  of  Ontario's  history  and 
developed  relationships  in  every  continent. 

"His  personal  and  professional  experiences  should  serve  him  well  in  his 
new  capacity  as  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Ontario,"  Harris  said  in  a 
statement . 

"His  heritage  and  travels  have  given  him  a deep  appreciation  for 
Canada's  cultural  diversity  and  an  important  understanding  of  its  position 
in  the  world . " 

Native  leaders  hailed  the  appointment  as  a recognition  of  the  importance 
of  aboriginal  people  in  Canadian  society. 

"I'm  happy  for  the  recognition  of  aboriginal  people,"  said  Grand  Chief 
Vernon  Roote  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians. 


While  he  hopes  Bartleman  will  be  able  to  highlight  some  of  the  concerns 
that  exist  among  native  people  in  Ontario,  Roote  acknowledges  that  the 
position  is  largely  symbolic. 

Bartleman  will  represent  the  Ontario  government,  whose  relationship  with 
native  communities  have  been  strained  since  the  1995  shooting  of  a native 
protester  in  the  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

Richard  Powless,  special  adviser  to  Assembly  of  First  Nations  Chief 
Matthew  Coon  Come,  said  aboriginal  people  are  realistic  about  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a governor-general  and  other  representatives  of  the  Crown. 
But  he  said  the  appointment  is  important  to  native  youth. 

"It's  important  as  a role  model  that  First  Nation  kids  can  see  that  you 
can  rise  to  that  level,"  he  said. 

Bartleman  entered  the  public  service  after  graduating  with  a Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  history  from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in  1963. 

Fie  has  advised  Canadian  prime  ministers  back  to  Lester  B.  Pearson.  For 
41/2  years  he  was  foreign  and  defence  policy  adviser  to  Chretien. 

Fie  has  also  held  senior  posts  in  several  countries  including  Cuba, 

Israel,  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

In  the  1970s,  he  designed  the  first  federal  action  plan  to  bring  First 
Nation's  people  into  the  public  service. 

Yet  he  never  credited  his  heritage  for  his  advancement. 

"I  never  felt  my  aboriginal  background  either  helped  me  or  hindered  me," 
he  said  after  receiving  the  1999  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 
for  public  service. 

"But  I thought  that  it  gave  me,  as  an  individual,  a much  richer  life, 
knowing  what  aboriginal  life  was  like." 

The  new  lieutenant-governor  met  his  wife  Marie-Deanne  while  shuttling 
between  Brussels  and  Vienna,  after  preparing  Canada's  positions  for  a Cold 
War  arms  control  summit. 

Fie  will  be  sworn-in  during  a ceremony  in  March. 
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(Canada's  Globalization,  Militarization,  Police  State  Agenda) 

My  name  is  Rocco  Galati.  I am  a constitutional  lawyer.  I was  a lawyer  for 
the  Crown  for  a few  years  before  I went  into  private  practice  cases 
against  the  government.  I was  the  counsel  who  brought  the  MAI  case  up 
through  the  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  argued  the  Quebec 
city  injunction  perimeter  fence  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  I 
have  been  doing  CSIS  terrorist  certificate  cases  under  the  Immigration  Act, 
the  so  called  secret  trials  that  are  now  going  to  be  part  of  C36  secret 
trial  mechanism. 

In  a nutshell,  what  is  in  Bill  C 36,  and  is  undoubtedly  not  open  for 
debate,  what  Bill  C36  does  is  as  follows.  It  has  very  little  to  do  with 
terrorism.  Terrorism  is  very  easy  to  define.  I have  defined  it  for 
clients  of  mine  appearing  before  parliamentary  and  senate  committees. 

Terrorism  is  a very  simply  definition.  It  is  the  application  of 
terrorism  that  is  all  the  problem.  I define  terrorism  as  the  threat  of  or 


use  of  violence  and  arms  by  an  armed  group  or  individual  against  an 
unarmed  group  or  individual  for  political,  racial,  religious,  social,  or 
economic  reasons  including  state  terrorism.  You  can  take  any  other  armed 
conflict  whether  it  is  two  people  dueling  at  dawn  over  a woman  200  years 
ago,  or  two  groups  in  an  insurrection  or  civil  war,  or  war,  or  somebody 
doing  it  for  profit,  or  drug  running.  We  have  laws  to  cover  that,  but 
that  is  not  terrorism. 

The  only  problem  with  a definition  of  that  sort  is  that  you  have  to 
apply  it  equally,  and  that's  where  we  get  into  problems,  because  certain 
states  want  to  be  able  to  support  terrorism  when  it  suits  their  needs. 

My  only  point  is  that  this  bill  has  very  little  to  do  with  terrorism  in 
the  sense  that  the  first  speaker  was  speaking  about. 

1.  What  this  bill  does  is  really  codify  militarization  and  a police  state, 

and  further  globalization  interests.  You  see  it  right  in  the  bill.  The 
Bill  is  overly  broad.  Even  though  they  took  out  the  "lawful",  the  Bill 
still  catches  dissent.  It  still  catches  protest.  Protests  that  interrupt 
public  facilities  are  acts  of  terrorism  under  this  bill.  No  question 
about  it,  whether  they  are  "lawful"  or  not,  if  they  endanger  life.  Any 
protest  that  is  going  to  cut  off  a part  of  the  city  from  essential 
services  like  ambulances  by  definition  endangers  life.  That  is  the  price 
we  pay  in  democracy.  That  is  a terrorist  act  under  this  Bill. 

2.  The  other  thing  the  Bill  does  is  that  it  can  convict  you  of 

facilitating  terrorism  without  any  knowledge  or  intent.  The  government 
pretended  that  they  changed  the  definition,  but  they  didn't.  They  changed 
it  in  one  section  and  they  took  ir  away  in  another.  Even  if  you  don't 
know  you  are  facilitating,  you  are  going  to  get  caught.  So  the  guy  who 
sells  the  envelopes  and  the  stamps  at  the  corner  store  in  my  view  is 
facilitating  terrorism  when  the  purchaser  puts  anthrax  in  them  and  mails 
them  off,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  72  hour  arrest  on  suspicion.  The  only  test  here  is 

you  can  be  held  here  for  72  hours  without  being  charged  on  suspicion.  That 

is  not  a test.  That  is  not  even  a smell  test.  What  is  the  suspicion 

going  to  be  based  on?  It  will  be  based  on  another  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  allows  the  Court  and  police  "in  determining  whether  an  accused 
participates  in  or  contributes  to  any  activity  of  a terrorist  group  the 
court  may  consider  among  other  factors  whether  the  accused  uses  a name, 
word,  symbol,  or  other  representation  that  identifies  or  is  associated 
with  the  terrorist  group". 

Now  if  I look  around  this  room,  I can  probably  pick  out  five  or  six 
women  here  who  I find  suspicious  because  the  legislation  allows  it.  So  if 
you  use  the  same  religious  or  codeful  symbols  that  some  terrorist  group 
has  misappropriated  for  their  own  purpose,  even  though  they  are  valid 
religious  or  cultural  symbols  of  Islam  or  being  Arab  or  being  Tamil  or 
being  Sikh,  then  the  legislation  grants  the  police  and  the  Courts  the 
right  to  use  that  as  the  basis  of  suspicion.  In  my  language  that  is  just 
racist  profiling.  Racism,  that  is  all  it  is. 

So  the  72  hour  detentions  are  also  problematic  because  there  is  no  stop 
to  the  revolving  door.  One  police  officer  on  suspicion  will  arrest  you 
for  the  72  hours.  You  are  released.  That  is  not  to  say  they  can't  come 
back  in  12  hours  or  12  minutes  and  re-arrest  you  on  another  suspicion.  So 
you  can  go  around  the  revolving  door  this  way.  And  they  can  put 
conditions  on  you  similar  to  bail  conditions  even  though  you  are  not 
charged  or  arrested  with  anything,  for  a year  at  least  without  charging. 

4.  Investigative  hearings  are  nothing  short  of  Roman  Catholic 
Inquisitions.  That  is  all  they  are,  maybe  without  the  torture,  maybe  not. 
But  who  knows  what  people  get  tortured.  Every  group  in  this  country  has 
suffered  torture  at  police  hands.  That's  documented. 

So  you  are  hauled  in,  and  you  have  to  answer  questions.  If  you  don't 
answer  questions,  you  are  subject  to  criminal  charge.  They  say  they  can't 
use  the  answers  against  you  in  a court.  Well,  that's  not  true  because  (1) 
they  can  use  the  answers  to  go  engage  in  further  investigation  outside  the 
answers,  and  that  evidence  can  be  used  in  court.  (2)  If  you  ever  take  the 
stand  to  defend  yourself,  the  case  law  is  clear  they  can  use  your  answers 
to  say  that  you  are  lying.  So  it  is  not  true  that  they  can  haul  you  in 
and  anything  you  say  will  never  be  used  against  you  in  court. 


5.  Really  nasty  provisions  that  no  one  seems  to  be  talking  about,  quite 
frankly  because  they  are  so  foreign  to  our  law  and  our  experience,  are  the 
secret  trial  provisions.  Right  now  in  Canada,  there  is  only  one  instance 
where  you  get  secret  trials  - that  is  on  CSIS  terrorist  cases  under  the 
Immigration  Act.  That  is  where  someone  is  accused  of  being  a terrorist  or 
associated  with  terrorism.  What  happens  when  they  allege  that  you  are  a 
terrorist  is  that  you  never  get  to  see  the  evidence.  Your  lawyer  never 
gets  to  see  the  evidence.  All  you  get  is  a summary  of  the  allegations 
against  you.  And  then  the  lawyer  for  the  government  sits  with  the  judge 
and  they  review  the  evidence.  And  then  you  go  into  open  court,  and  the 
judge  says,  "What  do  you  have  to  say  in  response  to  the  fact  that  we  say 
you  are  a terrorist?" 

And  so  the  game  goes  something  like  this:  "I  was  born  in  a little 
village"  somewhere,  wherever.  "I  knew  all  these  people",  and  you  literally 
have  to  ransack  through  a person's  life  and  hope  that  in  doing  so  that  you 
are  addressing  whatever  evidence,  distorted  rumor  or  hearsay  evidence  that 
is  before  the  judge. 

So  these  secret  trials  are  really  foreign.  They've  been  around  since 
1990  in  Canada  (under  Immigration  cases,  not  the  Criminal  Law)  . There 
has  only  been  one  case  where  it  was  fought  and  won.  That  was  a case  I 
fought  and  won  two  years  ago.  It  was  called  libala.  A case  from  Egypt. 
But  lo  and  behold  they  re-arrested  him  again  even  though  the  federal  court 
said  there  is  nothing  to  the  allegation.  They  re-arrested  him  this  August 
and  we  are  back  on  the  merry  go  round. 

So  now  under,  C36  at  various  stages,  if  the  police  or  the  CSIS  or  RCMP 
say,  "I  can't  answer  that  question,  I can't  divulge  that  evidence  because 
it's  "national  security"  (they  usually  lower  their  voice  to  say  that)  then 
you  don't  get  to  see  it.  That's  very  dangerous  because  our  whole  system 
is  based  on  testing  the  evidence  against  you. 

6.  That  also  goes  for  the  confiscation  of  property.  These  secret  trials 
allow  for  the  confiscation  of  property  as  well.  So  your  daughter  has  a 
friend  who  is  Muslim  who  has  a brother  who  may  be  associated  with  a group 
that  is  on  the  list.  Let's  say  there  is  any  money  that  transfers.  Let's 
say  your  daughter  is  helping  you  with  the  mortgage,  but  she  gets  some  help 
from  her  brother  to  pay  the  mortgage.  They  can  and  will  confiscate  your 
house.  You  will  never  know  why. 

Because  that  money  is  coming  indirectly  from  a terrorist  source,  even 
though  you  don't  know  that  your  daughter  is  getting  money  from  her  brother 
and  he's  associated  with  somebody,  that  property  can  and  will  be 
confiscated,  and  you  will  never  know  why.  You  will  never  see  the  evidence, 
and  nobody  will  know  why  your  property  is  getting  confiscated,  except  for 
a bald  allegation  that  is  tied  to  terrorism. 

7.  Lastly,  I want  to  say  I personally  find  all  this  legislation  C36,  C35 
C22,  C 42  offensive: 

C35  which  broadens  state  immunity  to  state  terrorists  or  dignitaries 
from  abroad  from  international  organization.  If  they  are  terrorists  its 
OK.  They  are  immune  from  our  law;  C22  that  makes  lawyers  spies  for  the 
government.  They  have  to  report  suspicious  activity  and  not  tell  their 
client;  and  C42  that's  just  been  introduced  which  allows  ministers  to 
delegate  authority  to  their  officers  to  declare  military  security  zones  on 
the  spot,  issue  orders  on  the  spot,  and  nobody  can  discuss  the  orders, 
even  the  subject  of  the  order,  because  if  you  discuss  it  or  publicize  it, 
that's  a separate  criminal  offence; 

If  you  take  all  these  bills  together,  it  doesn't  take  a rocket  scientist 
to  see  that  what  we  have  here  is  a road  map  for,  essentially,  I am  not 
exaggerating,  a military  junta,  really  in  the  hands  of  four  cabinet 
ministers  who  can  delegate  right  down  to  the  ground.  That  what's 
happening.  If  you  look  at,  and  there's  no  argument  against  this  if  you 
look  at  the  legislation,  it  is  so  offensive. 

8.  The  last  point  I want  to  make  about  this  globalization  and  the 
militarization  of  that  agenda  is  that  if  you  look  at  the  definition  of 
terrorism,  what  they  have  done  is  very  reptilian,  very  slivery,  so  nasty. 
They  have  included  in  the  definition  of  terrorism  "threats  to  and 
including  its  economic  security".  So  if  you  do  anything  that  threatens  the 
economic  security  of  Canada,  you  are  engaging  in  a terrorist  act.  Now,  in 


addition  to  all  the  problems  of  protest,  there  is  something  even  more 
insidious  than  this  than  just  what  is  found  in  the  definition  of  terrorism 
Another  part  of  this  omnibus  bill  (Bill  C 36)  is  that  they've  re-defined 
the  Official  Secrets  Act  and  renamed  it  the  State  Security  Act.  Under  that 
legislation,  S3  of  that  act  (Official  Secrets  Act)  which  is  S.27  of  this 
Bill  C36,  it  says  "for  the  purpose  of  this  act  a purpose  is  prejudicial 
to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the  state  if  a person..."  Then  there  are 
various  thing  that  a person  can  do  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  state: 

(a)  "interferes  with  the  service  facility  or  system  or  computer 
program" 

(b)  "damages  property" 

(c)  (really  offensive)  "adversely  affects  the  stability  of  the 
Canadian  economy,  a financial  system,  or  any  financial  market  in  Canada 
without  reasonable  economic  or  financial  justification"  So  boycotts  of  the 
markets  or  the  banks  on  ethical  or  environmental  grounds  are  now  an  act  of 
terrorism.  When  you  grasp  that  that's  "the  economic  security  of  the 
country"  via  the  Official  Secrets  Act,  now  the  State  Security  Act,  you 
can't  even  have  financial  dissent. 

And  then,  here  are  the  ones  that  are  really  nice. 

(d)  "impairs  or  threatens  the  capability  of  the  government  or  the 
Bank  of  Canada  to  protect  against  or  respond  to  economic  or  financial 
threats  or  instability 

(e)  "impairs  or  threatens  the  capability  of  the  government  of  Canada 
to  conduct  diplomatic  or  consular  relations  or  conduct  and  manage 
international  negotiation.  So,  no  more  Quebec  city  protests.  They  are  all 
an  act  of  terrorism.  No  protesting  any  stock  marke,t  any  financial  market 
or  ethical  or  environment  laws.  So  that's  how  broad  this  bill  is,  and 
that's  how  broad  the  net  has  been  cast. 

Answers  to  questions: 

1. Q;  Charter  Rights: 

A:  There  is  not  one  single  right  in  the  Charter  that  has  been  developed 
from  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  to  the  U.S.  Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  U.N. 
Charter,  to  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to  our  Charter  that  has  not 
been  urinated  upon  and  buried.  There  is  not  one  right  that  it  does  not 
completely  undo.  You  name  me  the  right  and  I will  tell  you  how  it  does  it 

2.  Q; 

A:  CSIS  secret  trials:  CSIS  secret  trials  in  our  Immigration  law  resulted 
from  pressure  from  the  USA  against  the  Muslim  and  Arab  communities.  The 
Mulroney  government  put  in  the  secret  trial  provisions  back  in  the  80's. 

3.  Q:  Can  these  Bills  be  overruled? 

A:  Once  you  get  handcuffed,  and  you  get  a lawyer,  and  you  spend  so  much 
time  in  pre-hearing  custody  in  the  Metro  West  Detention  Center  where 
they  put  you  in  a hole  for  18  out  of  24  , you  get  5 minutes  in  the  yard 
if  you  are  lucky.  You  do  not  get  to  phone  your  family  or  your  lawyer. 

That  is  what  is  happening  now  with  an  immigration  hold.  Then  you  go  in 
front  of  judge  and  you  can  make  a Charter  challenge.  Then  the  court  may 
or  may  not  strike  it.  But  you  know,  charter  challenges  and  judicial  court 
review  are  no  substitutes  for  proper  political  debate  and  social 
economic  balance  in  a society. 

We  were  in  front  of  the  Senate  the  other  day,  and  they  sighed  in  relief 
that  of  course  we  were  going  to  challenge  it  in  the  Courts  and  we  said, 
"That  is  not  a proper  substitute.  Do  not  be  going  to  sleep  hoping  that  we 
challenge  it.  It  is  your  job  to  put  in  a proper  bill."  This  is  where  it 
is  offensive. 

4.  A:  I was  an  ex  Crown  Attorney.  I read  this  bill  as  if  I were 
prosecuting. 

5.  A:  C42  is  even  worse  than  C36  . 

6.  Q:  What  motivated  our  government  to  put  in  these  Bills? 

A:  I am  not  shy  in  saying  this  given  my  work  on  the  MAI  case  and  the 
Quebec  city  case.  Anyone  in  tune  with  globalization  protests  and  the 
agenda  of  the  government  (whether  or  not  globalization  is  a good  or  bad 
thing,  I am  not  going  to  reveal  my  true  beliefs  cause  I don't  want  to  get 


fired  by  my  clients  but  ) it  became  clear  to  the  government  of  Canada  that 
they  were  losing  the  handle  on  the  globalization  issue  and  I think  they 
stomped  on  us. 
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Plot  thickens  in  water  sale  issue 

By: TONY  PIPPEN,  Staff  writer  Danuary  07,  2002 

ADA  - Will  southeast  Oklahoma  water  be  sold  to  Texas?  At  this  point, 
nobody  knows,  not  even  the  Shadow. 

As  the  plot  thickens,  more  players  are  entering  the  saga. 

The  latest  players  are  members  of  the  Caddo  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

In  letters  to  U.S.  District  Court  for  Washington,  D.C.  and  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Tribal  Chairwoman  LaRue  Parker  set  forth  her  tribal 
claims . 

She  said  these  were  omitted  in  negotiations  on  the  water  compact 
covering  22  counties  in  southeast  Oklahoma. 

The  Caddos  gave  notice  of  archaeological  and  land  and  stream  water 
claims  on  the  area  in  question. 

Parker  noted  the  project  area  was  both  historic  and  prehistoric  (before 
Columbus)  home  lands  to  the  Caddo  people  before  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  were  placed  there  upon  their  removal  from  Mississippi.  Parker's 
letters  and  notice  to  federal  and  state  authorities  may  require  tribal 
ownership  issues  to  be  dealt  with  by  federal  courts  before  the  compact  can 
be  finalized. 

Parker  is  against  the  compact  between  the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  its  proposed  sale  of  Oklahoma  water  to 
Texas . 

The  Pontotoc  County  chapter  of  Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance,  which 
also  opposes  the  water  sale,  held  an  instructional  meeting  at  the  Ada  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Thursday  and  invited  supporters  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  to  attend. 

Area  legislators,  who  could  vote  on  the  issue  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  were  also  in  attendance. 

State  Reps.  Bob  Plunk  of  District  25,  Danny  Hilliard  of  District  22,  and 
Paul  Roan  of  District  20,  told  the  standing-room  only  crowd  they  would 
assess  all  information  and  get  the  consensus  of  the  people  in  their 
districts  before  deciding  which  way  to  vote. 

They  all  said  they  didn't  know  for  sure  the  issue  would  come  to  a vote 
of  the  Legislature  this  year.  Hilliard  said  if  it  does,  it  will  be 
monitored  as  it  goes  along  and  won't  be  rushed  through. 

John  Elliott  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  Thursday  night's  meeting. 

Speakers  included  Harold  Witcher,  attorney  for  SOWA,  who  discussed  the 
compact;  David  Brown,  secretary-treasurer  of  SOWA;  Dick  Scalf;  Donna 
McSpadden;  Theophilus  Inslee,  president  of  Oklahoma  Aquaculture;  and 
Charlotte  Hearn,  chair  of  SOWA. 

Hearn  announced  a counter  bill  will  be  introduced  to  oppose  the  sale  of 
water  without  a comprehensive  water  plan.  She  said  Oklahoma  does  not  have 
a comprehensive  water  plan  at  this  time. 

She  said  a SOWA  Day  on  Capitol  Hill  is  also  being  planned  for  February, 
when  members  of  the  organization  will  work  with  several  legislators  and 
organizations  opposing  the  water  sale. 

Witcher  said  there  is  still  an  issue  over  title  to  the  water  in 
southeast  Oklahoma.  He  said  he's  convinced  the  Choctaws  or  Chickasaws  do 
not  own  the  water  in  the  contested  basin. 

Referring  to  the  sale  of  water  to  Texas,  Witcher  said,  "If  the 


Legislature  passes  this,  there  will  be  a case  in  federal  court.  There  will 
be  a long  federal  fight." 

He  challenged  assurances  that  money  from  the  sale  of  water  would  stay  in 
southeast  Oklahoma.  "This  is  a joke,"  he  said.  "Our  constitution  prohibits 
it.  This  (water)  is  a state  asset  and  the  money  from  the  sale  of  it  goes 
to  general  revenue.  Don't  you  think  for  a moment  those  boys  in  short-grass 
country  are  going  to  vote  for  Little  Dixie  to  have  the  money." 

He  maintained  the  sale  of  water  would  eventually  lead  to  a shortage  in 
Oklahoma.  "I  see  a water  shortage  coming,"  he  said.  "This  is  the  most 
colossal,  stupid  plan  I have  ever  seen  in  my  74  years." 

Witcher  said  every  state  in  the  Union  that  has  signed  one  of  these 
contracts  is  engaged  in  lawsuits  in  federal  court.  "You  can  put  all  you 
want  in  that  contract  and  you  can't  wave  the  Constitutional  rights  of  a 
state,"  he  said.  "When  two  government  entities  make  a contract,  the  U.S. 
Court  can  change  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  this  country." 

George  Braly,  a member  of  the  audience,  asked  "Is  there  an  official 
position  on  this  issue  by  the  city  of  Durant  and  Ada?  It  seems  the 
political  subdivisions  have  the  most  to  lose  in  the  long  run."  Witcher 
said  he  didn't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  he  would  love  to  see 
the  cities  take  the  lead  in  opposing  the  sale  of  water. 

Brown  said  he  wanted  to  present  a different  perspective  to  the  issue. 
"I'm  a Chickasaw  Indian  and  I'm  against  the  sale  of  water.  We  have  one 
issue  here  tonight  and  that's  to  oppose  the  sale  of  water  from  Oklahoma. 

We  need  to  pass  legislation  not  only  to  stop  the  sale  of  water  to  Texas, 
but  to  change  the  way  the  Water  Resources  Board  controls  our  water  rights. 

Scalf,  a member  of  the  Ada  Water  Resources  Board,  said  he  was  at  the 
meeting  representing  himself.  He  said  Texas  has  other  options,  but  if  it 
can  get  water  cheaper  from  Oklahoma,  it  will  do  it.  He  said  he  wants  to 
know  more  about  the  issue,  but  he  is  concerned  that  when  proponents  of  the 
sale  of  water  say  excess  water,  90  percent  of  that  might  be  from  the 
couple  of  floods  Oklahoma  might  have  each  year. 

McSpadden  said  Oklahomans  need  to  ask  Gov.  Keating  to  finish  the 
discounted  purchase  of  Sardis  Reservoir.  She  said  $40  million  is  owed  on 
the  reservoir,  but  Washington  is  waiting  to  settle  on  a $20  million  payout 
from  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  state  can  pay  this  off  and  have  an  asset 
of  well  over  $100  million,  she  said.  "And  it  won't  have  to  sell  our  water 
to  anybody." 

She  said  the  surface  water  issue  started  over  the  Sardis  Lake  project 
and  has  now  spread  to  29  counties. 

"If  the  water  is  sold,  your  children  and  grandchildren  will  get  a letter 
in  the  mail  saying  'your  grandfather ' s land  is  condemned  and  we're  going 
to  take  your  land.'"  She  maintained  that  "every  time  Texas  needs  a drink, 
you  are  going  to  build  another  lake  to  provide  it." 

Inslee  said  he  was  representing  the  aquaculture  association.  "We've  got 
to  hustle,"  he  said.  "Don't  give  that  stuff  away.  It  don't  give  us  a 
chance  to  grow.  It's  going  to  push  all  the  little  guys  out.  Growth  is 
gonna  go  with  the  water.  It  our  water  is  sold,  it's  gonna  kill  southeast 
Oklahoma . " 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Ada  Evening  News. 
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Texaco's  Dine'  land  violations  cost  $295K 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Texaco  Exploration  and  Production  Inc., will  have  to  pay  a 


$295,000  settlement  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

The  suit  involved  violations  of  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  and  Community 
Right-to-Know  Act  that  occurred  in  late  1997  and  early  1998  on  the  Navajo 
Nation  in  the  Aneth  (Utah)  Oil  Field.  Settlement  details  were  announced 
this  week  by  EPAs  Region  9 in  San  Francisco. 

The  violations  involved  undisclosed  releases  of  sulfur  dioxide  at 
Texaco's  natural  gas  plant  and  oil  field  in  Aneth.  Under  an  enforcement 
action  handled  by  the  Department  of  Dustice,  Texaco  has  agreed  to  pay  a 
$243,000  penalty  and  perform  an  environmental  project  worth  $51,000. 

The  project  will  see  Texaco  provide  emergency  response  equipment  and 
preparedness  training  to  the  tribe's  Montezuma  Creek  (Utah)  Volunteer  Fire 
and  Rescue  Department.  In  addition,  Texaco  agrees  to  ensure  that  its  gas 
plant  complies  with  the  leak  detection  and  repair  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

"You  know,  it's  a long  time  coming,"  said  Arlene  Luther,  director  of 
Navajo  EPA's  Waste  Regulatory  Compliance  Office. 

"These  are  things  we  try  to  identify  and  report,  but  it's  a long 
process . " 

"Facilities  have  an  obligation  to  the  community  for  operating  safely  and 
being  in  compliance  with  environmental  laws,"  said 

lack  Broadbent,  the  EPA's  Pacific  Southwest  Air  Division  director.  "We 
are  pleased  that  Texaco  has  agreed  to  amicably  resolve  this  enforcement 
action . " 

The  judicial  complaint,  filed  Dec.  28  in  the  Central  Division  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Utah,  alleges  that  Texaco  failed  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  monitor  and  file  reports  on  equipment  leaks,  and  failed  to  properly 
equip  and  test  its  gas  plant  flare. 

Dohn  Kim  of  the  EPA  Region  9 in  San  Francisco  said  the  first  illegal, 
undisclosed  release  of  sulfur  dioxide  by  Texaco  occurred  from  Dec.  24, 

1997,  to  Ian.  9,  1998.  A second  release  occurred  from  lan.  17-19,  1998. 

The  undisclosed  leaks  were  supposed  to  have  been  reported  under  the 
federal  Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act  to  the  Tribal 
Emergency  Response  Commission.  The  complaint  also  alleges  that  both  Texaco 
and  its  contractor, 

Envirotech  Inc.,  failed  to  properly  remove  and  dispose  of  material 
containing  asbestos.  Envirotech  is  required  to  pay  $10,000  for  its 
involvement  with  asbestos. 

In  addition  to  the  Texaco  Clean  Air  Act  case,  the  EPA  is  pursuing 
enforcement  actions  in  the  Aneth  area  of  the  Navajo  Nation  against  both 
Exxon  Mobil  and  Texaco  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
against  Exxon  Mobil  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
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Montana  state  court  upholds  chase  onto  Blackfeet  land 
Seen  by  some  as  whittling  at  sovereign  powers 
Danuary  07,  2002  - 2:05PM  EST 
by:  David  Melmer/Indian  Country  Today 

BOZEMAN,  Mont.  - The  hand  of  the  Flicks  ruling  has  fallen  on  Montana,  in 
a state  Supreme  Court  ruling  upholding  off-reservation  law  authority 
activity  on  Indian  country. 

The  high  court  of  Montana  reversed  a lower  court  ruling  that  had 
excluded  evidence  gathered  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  during  a chase  by 
city  police.  The  state  Supreme  Court  reversal  is  seen  by  some  as  whittling 
at  tribal  sovereign  powers. 


A lower  court  ruled  that  evidence  gathered  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
against  Daniel  Bird,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  was  not  admissible 
in  court.  The  state  Supreme  Court  overturned  the  ruling  and  allowed 
evidence  gathered  while  Bird  was  on  the  reservation  to  be  used  in  court. 

The  reservation  boundary  was  not  considered  as  a protector  for  Bird,  who 
had  committed  a crime  off  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  but  was  chased  onto 
the  reservation.  He  was  stopped  by  city  police  and  then  arrested  by  tribal 
police  who  turned  Bird  over  to  local  authorities  of  Cut  Bank,  Mont. 

The  court  in  its  4-1  decision  cited  a 1997  court  ruling  that  an  officer 
has  the  authority  to  stop  a motorist  to  determine  if  he  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  offender. 

Bird  was  followed  on  May  25,  1999,  by  Cut  Bank  city  police  officer 
Joshua  Olson  who  observed  a pickup  truck  with  three  occupants  traveling 
erratically  through  the  city  at  a slow  rate  of  speed.  He  assumed  the 
driver  might  be  intoxicated.  When  he  attempted  to  stop  the  vehicle  it 
increased  its  speed.  He  then  pursued  the  vehicle  toward  the  reservation 
boundaries.  At  that  time  Olson  stated  in  his  report  the  vehicle  was 
speeding  in  an  erratic  manner. 

The  truck  crashed  through  a fence  and  stopped  in  a field.  The  Blackfeet 
tribal  police  was  called  and  they  arrested  Bird  and  a companion  who  were 
both  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  Tribal  officer  Chris  Cadotte 
transported  Bird  to  the  Glacier  County  jail. 

Bird  was  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  and  charged  with  reckless  driving.  He 
asked  for  a dismissal  and  argued  that  the  city  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
reservation.  He  also  asked  the  court  to  suppress  all  evidence  collected 
while  on  the  reservation.  His  motions  were  denied  in  city  court,  and  he 
was  convicted  of  the  reckless  driving  offense. 

On  appeal  to  the  district  court.  Bird  was  granted  his  motion  to  suppress 
all  evidence  that  was  gathered  after  his  truck  crossed  onto  the 
reservation.  The  court  also  concluded  that  the  officers  from  Glacier 
County  and  the  city  of  Cut  Bank  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the  officers  had  jurisdiction  and 
cited  the  hot  pursuit  statutes  as  precedent. 

The  city  of  Cut  Bank  conceded  that  Bird  was  not  extradited  from  the 
reservation  under  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Code  procedures,  but  it  asserted 
that  the  failure  to  follow  the  extradition  procedures  should  not  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  evidence. 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  the  conclusion  that  Bird  was  improperly 
extradited  from  the  reservation  in  violation  of  the  tribal  code.  It  stated 
that  a good  faith  effort  was  made  to  use  proper  procedures  in  removing 
Bird  from  the  reservation. 

Justice  Terry  N.  Trieweiler  dissented.  He  agreed  with  the  lower  court's 
decision  to  suppress  evidence  collected  while  on  the  reservation.  He 
stated  that  the  offense  was  committed  within  the  city  limits  of  Cut  Bank 
and  that  the  police  officer  had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  limits. 

"The  important  point  is  that  Bird  was  not  charged  with  reckless  driving 
based  on  conduct  that  occurred  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  nor  would  any 
Cut  Bank  police  officer  have  had  authority  to  arrest  him  based  on  conduct 
that  occurred  on  the  Reservation.  Therefore,  Bird's  conduct  after  he 
crossed  onto  the  Reservation  was  irrelevant  and  evidence  was  properly 
excluded,"  Trieweiler  wrote. 

The  federal  case  of  Nevada  vs.  Hicks  looms  large  in  this  case,  although 
it  was  not  cited  by  the  judges.  The  Montana  case  brings  the  jurisdiction 
debate  among  states  and  tribes  to  a new  level. 

Hicks  dealt  with  an  investigation  conducted  on  a reservation  by  off 
reservation  law  officers.  The  U.S.  Supreme  court  ruled  that  evidence  in 
that  case  was  admissible. 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  case  number  is  00-246  - 2001  MT  296. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Accused  Mountie  killers  appear  in  court 
Last  Updated  Mon  lan  7 15:42:33  2002 

BRANDON,  MAN.  - Two  Albertans  showed  little  emotion  Monday  as  they 
appeared  in  court  accused  of  killing  RCMP  Const.  Dennis  Strongquill. 

Robert  Mario  Sand,  23,  and  Laurie  Anne  Bell,  20,  are  charged  with  first- 
degree  murder  in  the  Dec.  21  shooting  death  of  Strongquill.  They  were 
remanded  in  custody  until  their  next  court  appearance  Ian.  21. 

They  appeared  separately  in  the  Brandon  courtroom. 

Outside,  however,  the  common-law  wife  Strongquill  left  behind  told 
reporters  she  was  angry. 

"What  am  I supposed  to  do?"  said  Ramanda  Delaronde,  holding  Korrie,  the 
daughter  born  to  her  and  Strongquill  on  Nov.  2.  "I  have  her.  I have  to 
take  care  of  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life  without  her  dad  being  there." 

Strongquill  left  behind  six  children,  including  Korrie. 

Delaronde  had  travelled  300  kilometres  from  Barrows,  Man.,  to  attend  the 
court  session. 

During  their  clients'  brief  appearances,  the  defence  lawyers  requested 
more  information  from  the  Crown. 

He  and  his  partner  Brian  Auger  pulled  over  a pickup  truck  between 
Russell  and  the  Waywayseecappo  First  Nation  reserve  where  Strongquill  was 
a member  of  an  all-aboriginal  RCMP  detachment. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Strongquill  was  shot  in  the  parking  lot  of  the 
Russell  detachment. 

After  a 14-hour  police  chase  through  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  three 
suspects  were  surrounded  at  a motel  in  Wolseley,  east  of  Regina. 

Sand's  younger  brother  Danny  Wayne  Sand  was  killed  in  a shootout  with 
police. 

Both  brothers  were  recently  released  from  jail  and  were  wanted  for 
parole  violations.  An  investigation  is  under  way  into  their  release. 
Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Shooting  of  Seminole  tribal  counsel  was  planned  attack 
By  Vicky  Agnew,  Tanya  Weinberg,  and  Deff  Shields 
Staff  Writers 
Posted  January  11  2002 

HOLLYWOOD  --  Seminole  Tribal  Council  members  were  under  armed  guard 
Thursday  after  the  tribe's  top  lawyer.  Dim  Shore,  was  shot  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a planned  attack. 

General  counsel  Dim  Shore,  56,  a respected  tribal  member  who  has 
recently  acted  as  the  tribe's  primary  spokesman  during  politically 
controversial  times,  was  shot  several  times  in  the  torso.  An  unknown 
assailant  fired  through  the  sliding  glass  door  of  Shore's  home  in  the 
upscale  Emerald  Hills  neighborhood  between  10  and  10:30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Hollywood  police  said. 

Home  alone.  Shore,  who  is  blind,  called  911.  He  calmly  told  a dispatcher 
that  while  standing  near  a glass  door  he  heard  what  sounded  like  two  shots 
or  electrical  pops.  He  said  he  was  certain  no  one  had  entered  his  home. 


"I'm  blind,  and  I don't  know  what  happened,"  Shore  said.  "I  don't  know 
if  I've  been  shot  at  or  [it's]  an  electrical  thing.  But  my  arm  hurts  - I 
feel  some  bleeding  here." 

Shore  was  taken  from  his  home  at  3800  N.  Hills  Drive  to  Memorial 
Regional  Hospital  in  Hollywood  and  was  in  critical  condition  after  the 
shooting. 

No  information  about  his  condition  was  available  Thursday  at  the  request 
of  relatives,  a hospital  spokeswoman  said.  But  Gloria  Wilson,  a second 
cousin,  said  her  family  thought  Shore  would  pull  through  after  he 
underwent  surgery  Thursday.  Relatives  were  shocked  that  someone  would  go 
after  Shore,  she  said. 

"They're  just  like  'Why?  What  would  anybody  try  to  accomplish  by  doing 
this?'"  she  said.  "We've  had  our  problems,  but  it  wasn't  anything  that 
should  be  personal." 

One  of  Shore's  neighbors,  who  declined  to  give  his  name,  said  he  heard 
what  sounded  like  three  shots  at  10:19  p.m.  He  said  he  walked  outside  to 
see  an  older-style  Ford  Econo  van  with  glittery  light  blue  paint,  tinted 
windows  and  a Florida  tag  driving  away  from  Shore's  home. 

"I  think  it's  too  premature  to  say  that  this  was  some  type  of 
professional  hit,  but  I think  it's  safe  to  say  that  this  was  not  a random 
act  of  violence,"  Hollywood  police  Lt.  Tony  Rode  said.  "It  appears  that  Mr 
Shore  was  targeted." 

The  Seminole  Tribe  issued  a statement  expressing  shock  at  the  shooting. 
"We  pray  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Dim  Shore,  and  we  pledge  our  complete 
cooperation  to  the  authorities  as  they  seek  to  apprehend  the  person  or 
persons  responsible." 

Defender  of  the  tribe 

Widely  respected  as  the  first  Seminole  to  attain  a law  degree  and 
recognized  at  home  and  nationally  as  a staunch  defender  of  the  tribe. 

Shore  has  been  the  subject  of  recent  controversy. 

As  lawyer  to  the  Tribal  Council,  he  has  been  closely  involved  with  the 
politically  divisive  move  to  suspend  longtime  Chairman  lames  E.  Billie,  57 
At  the  council's  direction.  Shore  drafted  the  resolution  to  suspend  the 
charismatic  chairman. 

A Web  site,  www.seminole-truth.com,  has  posted  disparaging  commentaries 
on  Shore  that  include  personal  attacks  and  question  his  competence.  One 
entry  concludes:  "Dim  Shore  needs  to  retire  for  the  sake  of  the  tribe." 

No  individual  has  taken  responsibility  for  the  pro-Billie  Web  site, 
which  focuses  in  part  on  the  tribe's  dispute  with  ex-employees'  business 
dealings  in  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  Billie  held  meetings  at  the  tribe's  five  reservations  in  a 
campaign  to  challenge  his  suspension  and  has  collected  hundreds  of 
signatures  on  petitions  he  plans  to  present  to  the  council. 

The  day  before  the  December  meeting  on  the  Brighton  reservation,  where 
Shore  grew  up,  someone  put  a copy  of  one  of  the  Web  site's  disparaging 
commentaries  about  Shore  in  tribal  members'  mailboxes,  said  Wilson,  who 
co-hosted  the  meetings  with  Billie. 

Business  success 

It  was  Billie  who  hired  Shore  in  1982  as  deputy  counsel,  and  Shore 
helped  successfully  defend  Billie  against  state  and  federal  charges  after 
he  shot  and  killed  an  endangered  Florida  panther.  The  two  worked  together 
well  for  many  years  as  the  Seminoles  fought  precedent-setting  battles  with 
the  state  and  federal  governments  over  the  right  to  operate  casinos  and 
sell  tax-free  cigarettes. 

The  proliferation  of  gaming  on  Indian  lands  across  the  country  and  the 
resulting  cash  windfall  for  the  tribes  is  a direct  result  of  the 
Seminoles'  legal  success.  The  Seminoles  now  take  in  over  $600  million  in 
revenues  annually. 

Almost  all  tribal  business  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  Shore's  office. 
Before  he  was  suspended,  Billie  sometimes  lashed  out  at  Shore  at  council 
meetings  for  holding  up  projects  he  favored  for  the  tribe. 

The  dollars  have  also  brought  along  a flood  of  outside  business 
proposals  and  collaborations  with  non-tribal  members. 


Shone  has  always  been  meticulous  in  his  defense  of  the  tribe's  best 
interests,  said  attorney  Michael  Kamen,  whose  firm  Kamen  & Orlovsky  has 
handled  outside  litigation  for  the  tribe  for  the  past  decade. 

"Through  a period  of  time,  other  people  have  cautioned  him  and  felt 
concerned  for  his  safety,"  Kamen  said.  "They  felt  he  was  a straight 
shooter  and  there  were  forces  around  that  felt  he  was  an  impediment  to 
whatever  they  were  after." 

"He  pretty  much  doesn't  worry  about  it,  because  he  does  what  he  does  and 
he's  not  going  to  live  in  fear,"  Kamen  said.  "One  thing  Dim  Shore  is 
besides  a consummate  Indian  lawyer  is  a very  brave  person." 

Christine  O'Donnell,  a former  employee  and  a good  friend  of  Shore's, 
said  she  had  brought  him  dinner  at  home  Wednesday  and  later  talked  to  him 
on  the  phone  at  8 p.m.  and  again  at  9 p.m. 

"I  always  tell  him  to  lock  your  door.  You  can  never  be  too  careful," 
said  O'Donnell,  who  is  suing  Billie  for  sexual  harassment. 

Billie  and  his  administration's  financial  dealings  - including 
investments  in  land  for  a casino  and  hotel  complex  in  Nicaragua  - are  the 
target  of  an  ongoing  federal  grand  jury  investigation.  Thus  far,  the 
investigation  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  on  tax-evasion  charges  of 
Billie's  former  pilot,  Charles  Kirkpatrick. 

In  a letter  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Shore  wrote  that 
authorities  were  investigating  Billie  for  allegations  of  embezzlement  and 
theft  involving  federal  grant  money.  The  tribe  has  also  brought  suit 
against  Billie,  former  administrator  Tim  Cox,  who  was  fired,  and  brokerage 
firm  Raymond  Dames  for  mismanagement  of  the  tribe's  investment  fund. 

Thursday,  the  tribe  stationed  a Seminole  police  officer  outside  Billie's 
home  on  the  Big  Cypress  reservation  and  assigned  officers  to  provide 
security  for  the  four  active  council  members. 

Shore  is  nationally  respected  for  his  work  in  gaming  contracts,  lawsuits 
against  big  polluters,  land  claims  and  Indian  rights  issues  over  the  years, 
said  retired  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Eastern  Regional  Director  Bill  Ott. 

"He  was  a strong  fighter  for  what  he  believed  was  right.  Sometimes  that 
meant  locking  horns  with  the  federal  government.  But  it  was  always  above 
the  table,"  Ott  said. 

"I  hope  the  gentleman  lives  to  fight  many  more  battles  for  the  Indian 
people. " 

Copyright  c.  2002,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Seminoles'  lawyer  recovering  from  gunshot  wounds 
By  Tanya  Weinberg 
Staff  Writer 
Danuary  12,  2002 

With  no  suspects,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the  FBI,  the  Seminole  Tribe 
Police,  and  tribal  members,  Hollywood  police  continued  their  investigation 
Friday  into  the  attempted  murder  of  Seminole  Tribe  general  counsel  Dim 
Shore . 

FBI  agents  have  visited  Shore,  56,  at  Memorial  Regional  Hospital  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  was  taken  Wednesday  night  after  an  unknown  attacker 
fired  shots  through  the  sliding  glass  door  of  his  Hollywood  home. 

On  Friday,  he  was  recovering  well  from  multiple  gunshot  wounds  in  his 
torso  and  arm,  relatives  said. 

"Thank  God  Dim's  got  medicine.  That  protected  him,"  said  his  first- 
cousin  Wanda  Bowers. 

Shore,  son  of  a medicine  man,  comes  from  a family  learned  in  traditional 


tribal  medicine  considered  to  have  curative  and  protective  effects. 

"He  carries  a medicine  bundle,  I'm  sure,"  Bowers  said.  "You  only  use  it 
when  you  think  you  need  it." 

Friends  and  colleagues  have  warned  Shore,  who  is  blind  and  widely 
considered  a meticulous,  straight-talking  and  influential  figure,  to  be 
careful  in  the  2,800-member  tribe's  politically  charged  atmosphere. 

A federal  investigation,  an  internal  audit  into  tribal  operations  and 
finances,  the  firing  of  employees  and  the  suspension  of  longtime  Chairman 
lames  E.  Billie  have  stirred  up  lawsuits,  resentments  and  talk  that  Shore 
could  be  a target. 

"He  says,  'lust  go  ahead,  go  ahead  and  do  it  then.'  He  has  that  real 
laid-back  attitude,"  Bowers  said. 

Some  Seminoles  say  they  were  completely  shocked  at  the  outbreak  of 
violence.  Although  some  tribal  members  oppose  the  directions  in  which 
Shore's  advice  has  led  tribal  council  decisions.  Bowers  and  others  said 
they  could  not  imagine  that  Shore's  attacker  was  a Seminole. 

"We  argue  and  we  debate.  We  don't  go  around  killing  each  other,"  Bowers 
said . 

Some  advocates  of  efforts  to  clean  up  improper  financial  practices  and 
distribution  of  the  gaming  tribe's  $600  million  plus  annual  revenues 
worried  that  fear  might  stop  the  process. 

"We  aren't  pointing  any  fingers.  We  just  want  to  keep  the  momentum  going, 
" said  tribal  member  and  employee  losephine  Motlow  North. 

She  said  personal  discussions  with  some  of  the  four  active  council 
members  reassured  her  that  the  tribe  would  go  forward  in  its  cleanup 
efforts . 

"The  rest  of  the  people  said  it's  not  going  to  stop  us,"  North  said. 

Since  suspending  Billie  in  May,  the  tribe  has  filed  two  lawsuits  against 
him  and  his  fired  top  administrator , Tim  Cox.  The  two  deny  the  allegations 
that  they  embezzled  $2.7  million  and  that  they,  together  with  a broker  at 
the  Raymond  lames  brokerage  firm,  mismanaged  the  tribe's  investment  fund, 
costing  the  tribe  $20  million. 

Cox  and  other  ex-employees  from  Billie's  inner  circle  are  fighting  the 
tribe  for  control  of  a hotel  deal  Cox  put  together  in  Nicaragua.  Seminole- 
related  business  there  has  drawn  the  scrutiny  of  the  FBI. 

On  Friday,  Billie  said  he  did  not  wish  to  comment  on  recent  events. 

"When  I get  back  in  office,  we'll  talk,"  he  said. 

A tribal  council  meeting  scheduled  for  Friday  was  canceled  and  even 
veteran  employees  found  strict  security  while  passing  through  two 
checkpoints  to  enter  the  tribe's  Hollywood  headquarters. 

Staff  Writers  Vicky  Agnew  and  Noaki  Schwartz  contributed  to  this  report. 
Vicky  Agnew  can  be  reached  at  vagnew@sun-sentinel.com  or  954-385-7922. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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'Violating  my  rights' 

Locked  up  in  Regina's  jail.  Smoke  remains  defiant 

Neil  Scott 

Regina  Leader  Post 

Charlie  Smoke,  the  man  that  Canada  wants  to  deport  but  the  U.S.  will  not 
take,  was  in  a defiant  mood  Thursday  as  he  waited  for  an  appearance  today 
before  an  immigration  adjudicator. 

In  a telephone  interview  from  the  Regina  Provincial  Correctional  Centre, 
Smoke  said  he  believes  there  is  "a  pretty  good"  chance  he  will  eventually 
win  his  case  to  stay  in  Canada. 


But,  in  the  intervening  time.  Smoke  said  he  was  commencing  a hunger 
strike  to  protest  his  treatment  by  Citizenship  and  Immigration  officials, 
who  snatched  him  from  his  Regina  home  Tuesday  and  then  attempted  to  ship 
him  across  the  border  to  the  U.S.  on  Wednesday. 

Immigration  officials  "are  violating  my  rights,"  said  Smoke,  adding  that 
Canadian  officials  have  no  authority  to  put  him  in  jail  or  to  prevent  him 
from  living  in  Canada. 

Smoke's  supporters,  including  those  at  the  Peepeekisis  Indian  reserve, 
northeast  of  Regina,  were  also  getting  riled  up  Thursday  and  were  planning 
a demonstration  at  noon  today  in  front  of  a downtown  office  building,  at 
1871  Hamilton  St.,  where  Smoke  will  --  at  3 p.m.  --  get  his  hearing. 

Lydia  Desnomie,  who  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  demonstration,  said 
she  doesn't  understand  what  authority  Canadian  officials  have  to  lock  up 
"a  true  sovereign  Indian"  or  to  prevent  him  from  living  in  Canada. 

Desnomie  said  she  is  determined  to  win  Smoke's  freedom  and  his  right  to 
live  in  Regina. 

"We're  not  going  to  quit  until  we  have  him  released  one  way  or  another," 
Desnomie  vowed  in  a telephone  interview  from  the  reserve. 

The  interview  with  Smoke  Thursday  was  done  under  unusual  circumstances. 
Using  a telephone  from  the  jail.  Smoke  telephoned  his  wife  Lisa  Big  Eagle, 
who  in  turn  telephoned  the  Leader-Post  on  a separate  telephone  line  and 
asked  if  the  newspaper  had  any  questions.  She  than  acted  as  an 
intermediary,  passing  on  the  questions  and  answers. 

Smoke  says  he  was  born  on  an  Indian  reserve  in  Ontario  but  he  considers 
himself  to  be  a "pre-Canadian"  aboriginal  person  rather  than  a Canadian 
citizen.  And,  as  an  aboriginal  person.  Smoke  claims  he  has  the  right  to 
live  in  Canada. 

But  the  39-year-old  Smoke  lived  for  several  years  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  officials  claim  he  is  a U.S.  citizen. 

Smoke  was  escorted  to  the  U.S.  border  Wednesday  but  U.S.  officials 
refused  to  let  him  into  the  country  because  they  determined  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  presented  to  them  to  prove  that  Smoke  was  a U.S. 
citizen . 

Smoke  was  escorted  back  to  Regina  Wednesday, and  has  been  held  in  custody 
since  then. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  will  be  the  appearance  today  before  the 
immigration  adjudicator. 

Immigration  officials  have  said  they  will  continue  their  efforts  to  have 
Smoke  deported  and  it  is  expected  that  today's  hearing  will  deal  only  with 
the  issue  about  whether  Smoke  will  be  held  in  custody  or  allowed  to  go 
free  while  the  fight  about  his  deportation  continues. 

Smoke  got  in  trouble  with  immigration  officials  after  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  working  at  Scott  Collegiate  in  Regina  without  the  proper 
authorization . 

While  working  at  Scott  Collegiate,  Smoke  met  Prince  Charles  and 
demonstrated  some  aboriginal  games  for  the  benefit  of  the  prince,  who  was 
on  a Royal  tour  to  Canada. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Regina  Leader  Post. 
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Mescalero  tribe  official's  son  charged  in  shooting 
Associated  Press 

MESCALERO,  N.M.  --  The  son  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  tribe's  vice  president 
has  been  jailed  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  a man  in  a Mescalero  home,  tribal 


officials  said. 

Sheldon  Shanta,  32,  was  shot  in  the  back  early  Sunday  after  confronting 
Jericho  Chino,  18,  about  shooting  at  another  person,  police  and  the  FBI 
said . 

Chino  was  arrested  by  tribal  police  and  charged  with  assault  and  battery 
intoxication,  negligent  use  of  a weapon,  criminal  trespass  and  disturbing 
the  peace,  which  are  misdemeanors. 

Chino,  son  of  tribal  Vice  President  Freddie  Chino,  pleaded  guilty  to  all 
charges  except  negligent  use  of  a weapon,  said  Troy  Bolen,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  police  chief  in  Mescalero. 

Jericho  Chino  was  sentenced  to  720  days  in  jail  and  fined  $1,440. 

FBI  Special  Agent  Bill  Elwell  said  felony  charges  could  be  filed  in  the 
shooting. 

Copyright  c.  2001  El  Paso  Times. 
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School  age  children  are  being  arrested  for  minor  incidents  at 
South  Dakota  School,  Parents  and  Tribe  file  Complaint 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Numerous  families  with  children  in  the  Winner  School  System  in  Tripp 
County,  South  Dakota  are  angry  at  the  way  that  minor  infractions  by  Indian 
youth  are  handled  by  school  officials.  Many  families  have  experienced 
their  children,  accused  of  minor  infractions  such  as  shoving  and  minor 
fights,  to  be  removed  from  the  school  by  local  police,  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  police  station  without  notification  of  the  parents.  Parents  believe 
that  racially  motivated  discipline  by  a system  that  has  little  regard  for 
the  civil  rights  of  youth  has  created  an  unusual  set  of  procedures  that 
damages  their  children's  educational  career. 

According  to  parents,  the  school  system  does  not  notify  the  family  that 
the  child  is  being,  or  has  been,  removed  from  the  school.  Parents  are  not 
called  until  after  the  children  are  booked,  including  finger  printing  and 
having  mug  shots  taken,  and  are  told  they  must  write  "their  side  of  the 
story"  before  they  are  allowed  to  call  home.  The  children  are  not  told 
they  have  a right  to  remain  silent  and  are  not  offered  contact  with  an 
attorney.  The  statements  they  write  out  will  then  be  used  to  implicate 
them  and  other  children  in  legal  action,  either  at  that  time  or  later  on. 
Effectively,  charges  against  the  children  are  "stockpiled"  for  possible 
later  use  when  the  child  has  committed  an  infraction  too  minor  to  be 
charged  with,  at  which  time  an  earlier  incident  is  pulled  out  and  charges 
are  then  filed. 

Problems  with  that  school  system  have  caused  an  alarming  number  of 
families  to  move  children  to  the  Todd  County  School  System  and  to  consider 
other  alternatives  to  keeping  their  children  in  the  Winner  School  system. 

Rose  Chasing  Hawk  told  of  an  ordeal  that  started  over  a year  ago  when 
her  son  and  a relative  got  into  a minor  altercation  at  school.  The 
incident  took  place  in  a lunch  line,  no  weapon  was  involved  and  no  one  was 
injured.  Immediately  after  the  incident  both  children  were  taken  to  the 
police  station  where  after  being  booked,  both  were  told  that  they  would 
have  to  write  out  their  side  of  the  story.  By  the  time  Chasing  Hawk  was 
called  to  come  pick  up  her  son  he  had  inadvertently  implicated  himself  and 
the  other  child.  His  "statement"  would  later  arrive  stapled  to  court 
papers.  Chasing  Hawk  explained  that  children  don't  realize  that  when  they 
write,  "He  did  this-so  I did  that",  and  it  becomes  a statement  admitting 
to  an  action  (a  confession)  as  well  as  an  accusation  against  another  child 

According  to  Chasing  Hawk  when  she  arrived  at  the  police  station,  the 


boy  was  brought  out  to  the  car  with  a letter  from  the  school,  preventing 
her  from  going  into  the  police  station  to  hear  from  an  adult  what  had 
actually  happened.  After  the  incident.  Chasing  Hawk  asked  her  son  if  they 
read  him  his  rights  and  the  boy  responded  by  asking,  "What's  that?" 

At  no  time  surrounding  the  ordeal  did  any  adult  from  the  school  or 
police  department  who  called  to  tell  her  to  pick  the  boy  up,  speak  with 
Chasing  Hawk  about  the  event  or  about  the  arrest  of  her  child. 

According  to  several  families,  at  times  no  further  action  is  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  child's  removal  to  the  police  station,  but  the  "statement" 
will  be  retained  by  the  court  and  often  pulled  out  at  a later  time  if  the 
child  has  said  or  done  something  to  offend  someone  at  the  school. 
Additionally,  problems  at  school  and  in  the  community  may  be  "overlapped". 
Chasing  Hawk  explained  that  her  daughter  was  charged  following  a very 
minor  incident  in  school  several  months  after  a minor  incident  at  the 
local  swimming  pool.  Though  the  situation  at  the  pool  was  handled  between 
the  two  parents  with  no  court  involvement,  when  the  incident  occurred  at 
school  several  months  later,  the  child  was  told  she  would  be  charged  with 
both  incidents.  Chasing  Hawk  said  she  was  offered  the  deal  that  if  she 
plead  guilty  to  simple  assault  from  the  incident  in  school,  the  incident 
at  the  pool  would  not  be  pursued. 

Chasing  Hawk  said,  "They  build  a legal  case  against  our  children  so  that 
by  the  time  they  are  young  teenagers  they  look  like  hardened  criminals." 

In  the  case  of  Chasing  Hawk's  son,  no  immediate  legal  action  followed  the 
original  incident.  However,  when  the  other  boy  was  later  overheard  making 
a comment  that  upset  a teacher,  the  boy  was  immediately  detained  for 
assault  and  the  charges  were  based  entirely  on  the  earlier  incident. 
Chasing  Hawk  explained  that  this  style  of  handling  problems  for  Indian 
children  is  nothing  new. 

Robert  Black  Feather  also  had  a child  removed  from  the  Tripp  County 
Middle  School  and  taken  to  the  police  station.  His  daughter  was  told  she 
had  to  write  a statement  and  sign  a form  declaring  herself  a juvenile 
delinquent,  before  she  was  permitted  to  call  home.  Black  Feather 
explained,  "We  have  six  kids  and  all  have  been  subjected  to  various  forms 
of  racism  there.  For  instance,  kids  are  overheard  badmouthing  Indian  kids 
with  comments  like,  'my  parents  have  to  work  to  put  you  through  school'. 
They're  getting  this  stuff  from  the  parents,  when  actually  the  situation 
is  just  the  opposite.  The  school  gets  impact  aid  money  and  10M,  yet  our 
kids  are  subjected  to  that  kind  of  thing.  The  administration  seems  to 
look  the  other  way  when  things  are  done  to  our  children.  When  we  go  over 
there  to  defend  our  children,  they  defend  their  faculty."  Black  Feather 
also  explained  that  when  his  daughter  was  taken  into  custody  no  effort  was 
made  to  contact  he  and  his  wife  by  the  school.  They 
were  not  contacted  by  police  until  after  she  had  been  arrested  and  made 
to  sign  a paper  declaring  that  she  is  a juvenile  delinquent.  Black  Feather 
said,  "There  is  no  due  process  at  all." 

The  Black  Feathers  took  their  children  out  of  the  school  and  put  them  in 
school  at  Todd  County  where  Black  Feather  said  they  enjoy  their  own 
culture.  However,  because  of  the  distance,  the  children  have  to  sleep 
there  overnight  and  come  home  on  the  weekends.  But  according  to  Black 
Feather,  in  order  for  their  children  to  get  an  education,  once  again 
Indian  families  are  being  broken  up. 

Dana  Hanna  is  the  public  defender  for  the  Rosebud  Tribe  and  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  to  take  action  to  address  these 
issues.  Hanna  said,  "There's  supposed  to  be  a wall  between  criminal 
prosecution  and  education  and  in  Winner  it's  difficult  to  see  that  wall. 

A little  school  girl  shoving  match  between  two  twelve  year  olds  should  not 
be  the  beginning  of  criminal  prosecution."  Hanna  explained  that  Indian 
youth  in  Winner  are  routinely  taken  from  the  school  into  police  custody 
with  no  due  process.  State  code  in  South  Dakota  states  that  when  a youth 
is  taken  into  custody  without  a court  order  an  immediate  attempt  must  be 
made  to  contact  the  parents. 

Vonna  Lopez',  described  an  incident  that  happened  last  year  that 
resulted  in  her  removing  her  son  from  the  Winner  School  District  and 
placing  him  in  an  Indian  run  school  in  the  Todd  County  School  system  for 
the  duration  of  the  year.  Lopez'  son  was  removed  from  school,  arrested 


and  booked  without  being  allowed  to  call  home  following  an  incident  which 
began  when  he  was  targeted  with  racist  comments.  Lopez  said,  "I'm  not 
saying  there  were  no  problems  but  the  reaction  was  way  out  of  bounds.  The 
process  used  by  the  school  singles  Indian  kids  out."  Lopez  had  the  same 
experience  of  the  school  making  no  attempt  to  reach  Lopez  when  the  child 
was  taken  off  school  premises  and  into  police  custody.  Her  son  had  been 
finger  printed,  and  his  photograph  was  taken  by  police.  He  explained  that 
a girl  had  made  comments  about  him  being  a dirty  Indian.  As  Lopez'  son 
made  comments  back,  the  incident  escalated  and  the  principal  overheard  the 
incident.  Her  son  was  taken  to  the  principal's  office. 

No  other  child  in  the  incident  was  disciplined,  including  the  girl  who 
used  racial  slurs  and  taunts  at  Lopez  son.  "The  principal  said  'we  only 
give  three  strikes  and  you're  out',  this  is  more  like  the  courts  than  a 
school,  " said  Lopez.  "He  was  definitely  singled  out  and  he  suffered  a 
lot . " 

Because  of  the  way  a mi 
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Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"The  Native  American  Church  (NAC)  is  the  spiritual  bulwark  of  a 
quarter  million  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent. 

Its  roots  extend  into  the  twilight  zone  of  prehistory,  before 


the  rise  of  Christianity  or  any  of  the  historical  religions. 

But  because  its  sacrament  is  Peyote  ("God's  Flesh")  whereas  that 
of  the  dominant  religion  in  the  United  States  is  alcohol 
("Christ's  Blood"),  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  have 
had  to  worship  under  a cloud  since  European  invaders  took  over. 

Its  members  could  not  practice  their  religion  without  fearing  a 
knock  on  the  door." 

Huston  Smith  and  Reuben  Snake,  Dr.,  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska 

"One  Nation  Under  God:  The  Triumph  of  the  Native  American  Church 
Clear  Light  Publishers/Huston  Smith  & Reuben  Snake 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  j 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  ..  ..  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  ( 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  i 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  ( 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  i 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  ! 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

When  the  Gale  Norton/Neal  McCaleb  landed  in  San  Diego  Danuary  17  and 
still  failed  to  find  a tribal  leader  to  agree  with  their  convoluted 
High  Level  Implementation  Plan  they  finally  scrapped  it.  it  also  became 
clear  the  TAAMS  (Trust  Assets  and  Accounting  Management  System)  was 
headed  down  a yellow  brick  road  to  failure,  and  newly  appointed  TAAMS 
Manager,  Ross  Swimmer,  halted  it. 

The  contempt  proceedings  against  Norton  are  in  recess,  but  it  now 
appears  there  is  no  way  she  is  going  to  escape  a finding  of  contempt 
when  the  trial  resumes. 

The  rats  have  been  flushed  . . . the  question  remains  what  will  be  done 
to  restore  the  Indian  Trust  System  and  restore  the  billions  of  dollars, 
lost,  stolen,  misappropriated  or  otherwise  ripped? 

The  entire  remainder  of  this  editorial  will  consist  of  this  one  article 
and  a brief  comment. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 
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Inquest  told  body  of  aboriginal  man  found  frozen  to  the  ground 

SASKATOON  (CP)  - An  aboriginal  man  clad  only  in  a white  T-shirt,  jeans 
and  socks  was  discovered  lying  face  down,  frozen  to  the  ground,  an  inquest 
into  his  death  was  told  Monday. 

Police  officers  were  not  able  to  roll  over  the  body  of  Lawrence  Wegner 
until  city  workers  brought  heaters  and  constructed  a makeshift  tent  to 
warm  the  area. 

"He  was  absolutely  frozen  to  the  ground;  I could  not  see  the  front  of 
the  body  at  all,"  said  Sgt.  Bob  Eder,  the  first  officer  on  the  scene. 

"He  was  frozen  solid." 

Wegner  was  found  on  Feb.  3,  2000,  in  a field  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Saskatoon,  south  of  the  city's  landfill.  He  was  not  wearing  a jacket  or 
shoes . 

Eder,  who  has  since  retired  from  the  force,  told  the  inquest  Wegner's 
tracks  came  from  the  north  and  meandered  through  the  field. 

When  asked  if  he  saw  any  other  tracks  in  the  area,  he  said  he  did  not. 

The  inquest  in  Wegner's  death  was  ordered  after  an  RCMP  investigation 
into  alleged  police  mistreatment  of  aboriginal  people  found  there  was  not 
enough  evidence  to  lay  criminal  charges. 

Eder  was  asked  by  Greg  Curtis,  the  Wegner  family  lawyer,  if  he  had  ever 
heard  about  any  other  cases  involving  police  dropping  people  off  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city. 

"About  25  years  ago  I was  in  the  locker  room  and  I heard  some  joking 
around  of  that  nature,"  Eder  said. 

"I  heard  something  to  the  effect  of  somebody  being  taken  somewhere." 

My  one  comment  with  reference  to  the  following: 

"...I  was  in  the  locker  room  and  I heard  some  joking  around  of  that 

nature,"  Eder  said. 


Murder  by  the  very  authorities  charged  with  preventing  such  horrible 
occurances  becomes  the  subject  of  locker  room  jokes?  Mighty  white  of  them. 

It  really  is  "Dust-us"  for  the  dominant  society.  Why  do  they  even 
bother  with  the  pretense  of  equality? 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 
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Harry  H.  Yazzie 

Harry  H.  Yazzie,  79,  of  Shiprock  died  Friday,  Jan.  18,  2002,  at  San  Juan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Isabelle  Woody  Yazzie,  whom  he  married  in 
Shiprock  58  years  ago  in  1944;  his  two  sons,  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  and  wife, 
Betsy,  of  Shiprock,  and  Teddy  W.  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque;  and  two  daughters, 
Phyllis  Ashike  and  husband,  Dalton,  and  Shirley  Yazzie,  all  of  Shiprock. 
Harry  has  one  adopted  daughter,  Cherie  Daut-Neztsosie  and  husband  David, 
and  one  adopted  son,  Peter  Kiro.  He  has  one  surviving  brother,  Jimmy  H. 
Yazzie  of  Sanostee;  nine  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Harry  had  a special  love  for  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, 
and  enjoyed  watching  them  play  and  grow.  He  was  a very  loving  man  who  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  his  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandchild,  Charles  W.  Baker;  and  his 
parents,  Hatahli  and  Pauline  Yazzie. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Jan.  21, 
2002,  at  Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  Church  of  Shiprock,  with  Pastor  Eric 
Lee  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shawn  Davis,  Richard  Yazzie,  Allen  Ashike,  Lance  H. 
Yazzie,  Freddie  Yazzie  and  Jeffrey  Joe.  Alternate  pallbearers  are  Richard 
Miller  and  Steven  Cody.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Teddy  W.  Yazzie, 

Dalton  Ashike,  Peter  Kiro,  Phillip  Patrick,  Raymond  Ross,  Bessie  Joe, 

David  Neztsosie  and  Charley  P.  Joe. 

Funeral  services  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland, 
(505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times. 

January  14,  2002 
Nora  Blackgoat 

OLD  COALMINE  - Services  for  Nora  Blackgoat,  65,  will  be  held  at  Good 
Shepard  MissionTuesday  with  Bishop  Steven  Plummer  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Old  Coalmine. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  services  at  Good  Shepard. 

Blackgoat  died  Jan.  10,  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  2,  1936  in  Old 
Coalmine  into  the  Salt  People  for  the  Bitterwater  People. 

Blackgoat  tended  to  livestock,  was  a rugweaver  and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Frank  Blackgoat;  sons,  Larry  Blackgoat  of 
Tolakia  and  Dennis  Blackgoat  of  Old  Coalmine;  sisters,  Louise  W.  Yazzie  of 
Old  Coalmine,  Rebecca  Arviso  of  Crownpoint  and  Domatilla  Goldtooth  of 
Chandler,  Ariz.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Blackgoat  was  preceded  in  death  by  her,  parents,  Annie  and  Little 
Willie;  sisters,  Mary  Gordy,  Edith  Plummer,  Francis  Willie  and  Lillie 
Willie  and  brother,  Holden  Willie. 


--  Peltier  s 27th  Year  in  Prison 
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Pallbearers  will  be  Normen  Lee,  Alvin  Lee,  Marcus  Blackgoat,  Larry 
Plummer,  Bobby  Sandoval  Dr.  and  Mervin  Plummer. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Marks  Church,  Old  Coalmine. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  15,  2002 

Kee  Chee  Segay 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kee  Segay,  83,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  lan.  16  at  the  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Artie  Aargon  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Segay  died  Dan.  8 at  Chinle.  He  was  born  Dec.  16,  1919  in  White  Clay, 
Ariz . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Zonnie  Segay;  son,  Dimmy  Segay;  daughters, 
Marie  Begay,  Margorie  Segay,  Molly  Segay  and  Marcy  Billy;  brother,  Wilson 
Segay  of  White  Clay;  sisters,  Louise  Bia,  Mary  Lee,  Helen  Deschine  all  of 
White  Clay,  Fannie  Wilson  of  Nazlini  and  Loretta  Tsinnijinnie  of  Sawmill, 
Ariz.;  18  grandchildren  and  17  great-grandchildren. 

Segay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Shay  Segay  and  Astsa  Yazzie; 
son,  Derry  Segay  and  Margert  Segay,  Mary  Segay  and  Martha  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Doseph  Begay,  Doe  Segay,  Dohnathan  Gorman,  Doei 
Begay,  Derome  Segay  and  Dordan  Carroll. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  1/4  mile  north  of  Chinle  Police  Department. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  20,  2002 

Harry  H.  Yazzie 

SHIPROCK  - Services  for  Harry  Yazzie,  79,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Dan.  21  at  Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Shiprock.  Pastor 
Eric  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery 
Yazzie  died  Dan.  18  in  Farmington. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Isabelle  Woody  Yazzie;  sons,  Duane  "Chili" 
Yazzie  of  Shiprock,  Teddy  W.  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Phyllis 
Ashike  and  Shirley  Yazzie  both  of  Shiprock;  brother,  Dimmy  H.  Yazzie  of 
Sanostee;  nine  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hatahli  and  Pauline  Yazzie. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Shawn  Davis,  Richard  Yazzie,  Allen  Ashike,  Lance  H. 
Yazzie,  Freddie  Yazzie  and  Deffery  Doe. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  15,  2002 

Leonard  Moses  Fiddler 

GREEN  GRASS  - Leonard  Moses  Fiddler,  66,  Green  Grass  and  formerly  of 
White  Horse  Community,  Cheyenne  River,  died  Monday,  Dec.  31,  2001. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Elk  Head  Fiddler,  Green  Grass. 

A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  17,  at  Eagle  Butte  Cultural 
Center . 

Services  will  be  Friday,  Dan.  18. 

Burial  will  be  at  Green  Grass  Community  Cemetery. 

Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Gettysburg  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  17,  2002 

Lloyd  E.  Looking  Elk 

BATESLAND  - Lloyd  E.  Looking  Elk,  53,  Batesland,  died  Sunday,  Dan.  13, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Wilma  Standing  Bear,  Batesland;  one  stepson, 
Charles  Standing  Bear,  Batesland;  one  stepdaughter,  Harriet  Wilson,  Pine 
Ridge;  his  father,  Stanley  Looking  Elk  Sr.,  Oglala;  three  sisters,  Debbie 
Densen,  Pine  Ridge,  Karen  Eagle,  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  and  Heather  Looking  Elk 


Oglala;  one  brother,  David  Looking  Elk,  Rushville,  Neb.;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  a Vietnam  veteran. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Ian.  21,  at  Loneman  School 
in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  Ian.  22,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  18,  2002 
Raphael  Bartholomew  Long 

PINE  RIDGE  - Raphael  Bartholomew  Long,  34  years  old,  was  born  November 
11,  1967. 

Raphael  died  on  lanuary  12,  2002,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Raphael  worked  at  OST  Tribal  Office  for  six  years  and  OST  Housing 
Authority  for  six  years.  He  also  worked  at  Ashland,  Montana.  Raphael 
attended  high  school  at  Red  Cloud  School  and  graduated  from  12th  grade 
there.  He  also  attended  Oglala  Lakota  College. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Cynthia  Catches,  from  Mission  Flats,  and 
his  father,  Bartholomew  Long;  one  sister.  Shannon  Long  Two  Bulls;  and  two 
brothers,  Xavier  Long  and  Adrian  Long;  also  his  best  friend  and  adopted 
brother,  lames  White  Face. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  the  Catches  residence  in  Mission  Flats.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  Catches  residence. 

Peter  Catches  Ir.  will  officiate  at  services. 

Aloysius  Thomas  Yellow  Boy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Aloysius  Thomas  Yellow  Boy,  44,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday, 
lan.  15,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irma  Red  Ear  Horse,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sons, 
lohn  Yellow  Boy,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  and  Aaron  Yellow  Boy,  Denver;  two 
daughters,  Alysa  Yellow  Boy,  Scottsbluff,  and  Danae  Yellow  Boy,  Oglala; 
two  brothers,  lames  Yellow  Boy,  Calico,  and  Philip  Yellow  Boy,  Pine  Ridge; 
and  four  sisters,  Mary  Mousseau,  Theresa  Claymore  and  Darlene  Yellow  Boy, 
all  of  Calico,  and  Lorraine  Richards,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Wakpamni  CAP  in  Pine 
Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  19,  at  Holy 
Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Klink 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Philomena  Slow  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Philomena  Slow  Bear,  49,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Dan.  14, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Care  Center. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Trudell  Slow  Bear,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Lester 
Thunder  Hawk,  Rapid  City;  seven  daughters,  Melissa  Shields,  Vesta  Packed 
and  Sherry  Slow  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Linda  Thunder  Hawk,  Porcupine, 

Lois  Clifford,  Plattville,  Wis.,  and  Annie  Slow  Bear  and  Irma  Last  Horse, 
both  of  Kyle;  two  brothers,  Benjamin  Slow  Bear  and  Floyd  Slow  Bear,  both 
of  Sioux  Falls;  one  sister,  Annie  Mills,  Minneapolis;  and  nine 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  19,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Native  lawsuits  'about  more  than  money' 

Churches'  alliance  with  government  delays  healing 

of  residential  school  victims,  ethicists  argue 

Douglas  Todd 

Vancouver  Sun 

Tuesday,  January  15,  2002 

Canadian  churches  are  doing  themselves  harm  by  forging  close  ties  with 
the  federal  government  to  resolve  the  thorny  issue  of  native  Indian 
residential  schools,  said  speakers  at  the  Society  of  Christian  Ethics 
conference  in  Vancouver. 

Canada's  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and  United  Church  denominations  can't 
reconcile  with  native  Indians  who  attended  residential  schools  while  the 
churches  are  mired  with  the  federal  government  in  legalisms  and  finger- 
pointing, ethicists  and  church  officials  told  the  gathering  of  350 
scholars . 

Anglican  Bishop  Jim  Cruickshank  --  who  was  forced  to  retire  this  month 
after  his  Cariboo  diocese  entered  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  face  of 
costly  residential  school  lawsuits  --  was  among  many  who  said  it's  hard  to 
get  government  officials  to  recognize  achieving  peace  with  native  Indians 
is  about  more  than  money. 

The  controversial  legacy  of  Canada's  residential  school  system,  which 
once  housed  more  than  100,000  natives,  was  the  special  theme  of  this 
weekend's  gathering  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Ethics,  which  includes 
more  than  1,000  ethics  scholars,  mostly  Christian,  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

The  churches  that  ran  Canada's  more  than  100  native  residential  schools, 
and  the  federal  government  that  financed  them,  are  locked  in  a convoluted 
relationship  when  it  comes  to  addressing  the  more  than  10,000  lawsuits 
aboriginal  people  have  launched  claiming  sexual,  physical  and  cultural 
abuse  at  the  boarding  schools. 

The  churches,  on  one  hand,  are  angry  at  federal  government  lawyers  for 
routinely  drawing  them  into  native  lawsuits  that  initially  targeted  only 
Ottawa.  The  federal  government  has  nearly  always  responded  to  lawsuits 
against  it  by  naming  the  churches  as  "third  party"  defendants. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic,  Anglican  and  United  denominations  have 
been  sporadically  negotiating  with  the  federal  government  in  the  past  year 
over  how  to  apportion  responsibility  and  hand  out  compensation  for  abuse 
that  took  place  at  the  defunct  schools. 

Reverend  Brian  Thorpe,  the  United  Church  of  Canada's  spokesman  on 
residential  schools,  said  sometimes  his  church,  when  defending  itself 
against  aboriginal  lawsuits,  would  like  to  tell  the  federal  government  and 
its  lawyers  that  "we  want  to  win  this  case,  just  a little  bit.  But  you 
can't  do  that." 

The  churches,  Thorpe  said,  "must  recognize  our  relationship  with  the 
government  does  us  tremendous  harm." 

By  too  often  aligning  themselves  with  the  federal  government,  Thorpe 
said,  the  churches  run  the  risk  of  turning  the  residential  school  issue 
into  one  of  competing  powers,  rather  than  of  healing. 

Terry  Anderson,  professor  emeritus  of  ethics  at  the  Vancouver  School  of 
Theology,  said  he's  concerned  many  Canadian  church  members  are 
sidestepping  their  religion's  own  responsibility  for  the  "tragic"  legacy 
of  the  residential  schools  by  saying  the  government  is  most  to  blame  for 
them . 

"That's  like  Adam  saying,  'Eve  made  me  do  it,'  " he  said. 

Sister  Marie  Zarowney,  chair  of  a group  representing  the  Canadian 


Catholic  religious  orders  that  ran  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
residential  schools,  broke  down  in  tears  when  she  told  the  audience  about 
how  the  flood  of  lawsuits  reflects  the  pain  of  both  natives  and  former 
school  staff. 

Still,  Zarowney,  who  is  based  in  Victoria,  believes  the  off-again,  on- 
again  negotiations  between  the  federal  government,  churches  and  natives 
are  ultimately  the  best  way  to  mend  Canada's  "broken  trust"  with 
aboriginal  people. 
dtodd@pac press . south am. ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Vancouver  Sun. 
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Inuit  leader  claims  interference,  steps  down 
Han  15  2002  08:58  AM  CST 

Iqaluit,  Nunavut  - Another  leader  from  an  Inuit  organization  has  been 
let  go  ...  and  is  also  complaining  that  political  interference  led  to  his 
dismissal . 

The  former  president  of  the  Inuit  economic  development  organization  for 
the  Baffin  region  says  politics  played  a big  role  in  his  dismissal. 

Abe  Tagalik  was  president  of  Qikiqtaaluq  Corporation  until  the  middle  of 
January . 

He  says  the  corporation's  board  of  directors  suspended,  then  removed  him 
as  president,  saying  he  was  failing  to  keep  them  informed.  He  said  he  was 
told  to  quit  or  be  fired,  so  he  quit. 

Tagalik  says  the  big  problem  at  Q.C.  is  that  there's  political 
interference  from  the  board  in  management  decisions.  He  says  that's  why 
the  board  was  unhappy  when  a committee  didn't  select  the  Nunavut 
Construction  Corporation,  a company  partly  owned  by  Q.C.,  to  build  the  new 
hospital  in  Iqaluit. 

The  acting  president  of  Qikiqtaaluq  says  he  can't  discuss  Tagalik's  case 
since  the  board  is  still  gathering  information.  However,  Johnny  Mike 
denies  board  members  are  controlling  every  move  employees  make. 

He  says  there  was  a $2  million  dollar  deficit  at  Q.C.  last  year,  and 
board  members  just  want  to  keep  a close  eye  on  operations. 

Mike  says  Abe  Tagalik  was  on  a six  month  probation  period  as  the  new 
president  of  Q.C.,  and  adds  that  when  people  are  fired,  it's  for  a reason. 
He  says  Q.C.  will  issue  a written  statement  later. 

Meanwhile,  Nunavut  Tunngavik  Incorporated,  the  Inuit  land  claim  group, 
says  it  won't  wade  into  the  dispute  between  the  Qikiqtani  Inuit 
Association  and  its  former  president,  Meeka  Kilabuk. 

Meeka  Kilabuk  says  she  was  wrongfully  fired  as  president  of  the 
Association,  and  she  says  the  Q.I.A.  broke  several  of  its  by-laws  and 
procedures  when  it  ousted  her.  She  wants  N.T.I.  to  investigate  the  actions 
of  its  daughter  organization. 

While  newly-elected  N.T.I.  president  Cathy  Towtongie  has  agreed  to  meet 
with  her  to  discuss  the  issue,  she  says  that's  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

A Q.I.A.  official  says  N.T.I.  will  only  get  involved  if  it  was  an  issue 
concerning  Nunavut's  land  claims  agreement. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Quebec  to  increase  money  to  Cree  in  Dames  Bay  settlement:  report 

MONTREAL  (CP)  --  The  Quebec  government  is  going  to  give  an  additional 
$875,000  to  Dames  Bay  Cree  as  part  of  a deal  allowing  the  province  to 
proceed  with  a new  hydroelectric  project,  Radio-Canada  reported  Friday. 

The  amount  includes  contracts  and  jobs  linked  to  construction,  job 
training  and  other  compensation,  the  French-language  network  of  the  CBC 
said . 

The  $875,000  is  in  addition  to  a $3.5  billion  deal  reached  between  the 
Cree  and  Quebec  in  October. 

That  deal  is  in  the  process  of  being  ratified  by  the  nine  Cree 
communities  in  the  northern  Quebec  region.  Voting  will  end  on  Dan.  30  and 
the  two  deals  are  scheduled  to  be  signed  by  the  Cree,  the  provincial 
government  and  Hydro-Quebec  on  Feb.  7. 

The  $3.5  billion  deal  was  reached  after  the  Cree  dropped  a lawsuit  with 
the  government  and  it  is  an  extension  of  the  1975  Dames  Bay  Agreement 
which  paved  the  way  for  massive  hydroelectric  projects  in  the  area. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Share  the  land,  fed  negotiator  urges 
WebPosted  Dan  15  2002  09:16  AM  CST 

Yellowknife,  N.w.T.  - The  chief  negotiator  for  the  federal  government 
says  the  Dogrib,  the  Deh  Cho  and  the  Akaitcho  governments  need  to  figure 
out  how  they're  going  to  share  resources. 

A grey  zone  in  the  area  of  boundary  overlap  is  the  only  item  left  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Dogribs  to  finish  negotiating. 

Dean  Ivey  Assiniwi  says  the  issue  is  not  the  boundary,  but  how  to  share 
resources  where  the  claimed  land  over-laps. 

"Certainty  it  is  the  last  thing  we  need  to  deal  with,  that  is  going  to 
be  a big  ticket  item  so  that  pretty  much  the  last  thing  we  have  to  do,"  he 
says . 

The  Akaitcho  Government  reviewed  chapters  of  the  Dogrib  agreement  this 
weekend  in  Edmonton. 

The  Deh  Cho  leaders  were  advised  to  get  a mediator  to  help  them  resolve 
the  boundary  overlap  with  the  Dogribs 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A choice  between  money,  land 
By  Frederic  D.  Frommer 
Associated  Press 
Posted  January  6,  2002 

BLACK  HILLS  NATIONAL  FOREST,  S.D.  --  The  quiet  is  broken  by  the 
territorial  squeaks  of  prairie  dogs.  Buffalo  lounge  in  prairies  around  the 
bend  from  pine-covered  cliffs.  This  is  land  the  Lakota  Sioux  call  Paha 
Sapa,  the  Black  Hills. 

To  them,  it  is  sacred  and  not  for  sale. 

That's  why  the  Sioux,  among  the  poorest  people  in  America,  refuse  the 
half-billion  dollars  offered  by  the  U.S.  government,  which  has  claimed 
ownership  of  this  land  since  1877. 

The  Indians  have  a longer  memory.  In  1868,  the  United  States  signed  a 
treaty  setting  aside  the  Black  Hills  "for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Sioux."  Then  gold  was  discovered  there,  and  Congress 
grabbed  the  land  after  negotiations  to  purchase  it  broke  down.  A century 
later,  in  1980,  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  eight  Sioux  tribes  $106  million 
in  compensation  --  the  1877  value  of  $17.5  million,  plus  interest.  This 
was  payment  for  what  the  court  called  "a  taking  of  tribal  property." 

The  tribes  refused  to  take  the  millions,  insisting  on  the  return  of  the 
land.  Two  political  efforts  to  return  federally  held  land  failed  in  the 
1980s. 

The  money  sits  in  a government  account,  interest  having  swollen  it  now 
to  $570  million.  Still,  the  Sioux  won't  touch  it.  They  say  that  would  be  a 
sellout  of  the  Lakota  nation,  religion  and  culture. 

Nowhere  is  the  opposition  more  entrenched  than  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  by  some  estimates  the  poorest  place  in  the  country.  Home  to 
the  Oglala  band  of  the  Lakota  Sioux,  Pine  Ridge  has  an  unemployment  rate 
of  85  percent. 

The  Oglala  Sioux's  share  of  the  award  is  now  worth  $170  million.  If  they 
invested  that,  they  could  expect  around  $17  million  a year  in  income 
without  touching  the  principal.  The  annual  budget  for  the  reservation,  by 
comparison,  is  $15  million. 

It's  money  that  could  be  used  for  housing,  business  development,  job 
training  and  education,  or  even  political  pressure  to  get  the  Black  Hills 
back. 

Today,  many  people  on  the  reservation  live  in  trailers  or  shacks,  drive 
rusted-out  cars  and  have  no  place  to  work.  Mangy  dogs  roam  and  forage. 

The  center  of  Pine  Ridge  village  has  a couple  of  gas  stations,  a Pizza 
Hut  and  a Taco  John's,  and  little  else.  The  reservation,  covering  5,000 
square  miles,  has  nine  villages  but  no  banks,  no  car  washes,  no  barber 
shops,  no  hotels. 

Regardless  of  the  obvious  need,  opposition  to  taking  the  money 
consistently  runs  over  90  percent  in  newspaper  surveys,  according  to  Tim 
Giago,  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Journal. 

Talk  of  the  cash  reminds  the  Sioux  of  the  gold-seeking  explorers  who 
swarmed  into  the  area  seven  years  after  President  Andrew  Johnson  signed 
the  Black  Hills  treaty. 

The  resulting  military  battles  culminated  in  Custer's  defeat  at  Little 
Big  Horn  in  1876. 

"Ho-ka  hey!"  Crazy  Horse  yelled  at  that  battle.  "It  is  a good  day  to 
fight!  It  is  a good  day  to  die!  Strong  hearts,  brave  hearts,  to  the  front! 
Weak  hearts  and  cowards  to  the  rear." 

Congress  responded  by  telling  the  Sioux:  Give  up  the  Black  Hills,  or 
lose  federal  food,  medicine  and  blankets,  rations  pledged  earlier  to 
compensate  for  disrupting  their  hunting  lands  with  westward  expansion. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  adult  male  Sioux  population  signed  the  treaty 
giving  up  the  land,  but  Congress  enacted  it  into  law  in  1877. 

A federal  judge,  later  echoed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  castigated  the 
government's  deal,  saying:  "A  more  ripe  and  rank  case  of  dishonorable 
dealing  will  never,  in  all  probability,  be  found  in  our  history." 

The  wind  can  whip  across  Pine  Ridge  at  50  mph,  throwing  stinging  bits  of 
dirt  in  your  mouth  and  the  corners  of  your  eyes,  hurling  tumbleweeds, 
swirling  the  plastic  bags,  candy  wrappers  and  six-pack  cartons  that  litter 
many  of  the  open  fields. 


But  the  landscape  is  also  striking.  Wide-open  skies  offer  360-degree 
views  of  prairies,  rolling  pine-covered  hills  and  the  Badlands,  carved  by 
wind  and  water  over  millions  of  years. 

Try  to  figure  the  value  of  the  Black  Hills  --  called,  in  the  Lakota 
language,  the  heart  of  everything  that  is:  Wamaka  Og'naka  I'cante. 

Tribal  members  have  their  own  complex  calculations  of  that  value,  but 
they  don't  involve  dollars. 

"A  lot  of  white  people  perceive  this  as  foolish  pride,"  says  tribal 
council  member  Craig  Dillon.  "But  pride's  all  we  have." 

The  SuAnne  Big  Crow  Health  and  Recreation  Center  was  named  after  a 17- 
year-old  star  athlete  killed  in  a 1992  car  crash.  With  only  $32  in  the 
bank,  her  mother.  Chick  Big  Crow,  started  a foundation  that  built  the 
center . 

A converted  plastics  factory,  the  center  includes  a room  with  photos, 
trophies  and  jerseys  of  SuAnne,  who  exhorted  her  peers  to  avoid  drugs  and 
alcohol  and  once  scored  67  points  in  a basketball  game. 

Chick  Big  Crow  remembers  the  struggle  to  get  funding  early  on.  It's  the 
kind  of  project  that  would  have  benefited  from  seed  money  from  the  Black 
Hills  bounty.  But  she  wouldn't  have  wanted  it. 

"How  do  you  put  a price  tag  on  spirituality?"  she  asks. 

A 16-year-old  hanging  out  at  the  center's  cafe,  lames  Red  Cloud,  puts  it 
another  way. 

"If  we  take  that,  we  ain't  got  nothing  left.  No  land,  and  nothing  to 
fight  over,"  he  says. 

A copy  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  rests  on  the  couch  in  Dohnson  Holy 
Rock's  trailer.  He  also  has  copies  of  treaties  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
Black  Hills  decision. 

Holy  Rock,  82,  wearing  a belt  buckle  depicting  an  Indian  warrior,  has 
been  involved  in  tribal  government  off  and  on  for  decades.  On  his  wall  is 
a framed  photograph  of  him  with  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  at  the 
announcement  of  the  first  public  housing  grant  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe. 

"Housing  was  my  priority,"  says  Holy  Rock,  tribal  president  in  the  early 
1960s.  "Up  to  that  point,  people  lived  in  car  bodies  and  tin  shacks." 

Holy  Rock  raises  livestock,  and  his  front  porch  offers  a view  of  rolling 
grasslands,  cattle  grazing  by  a reservoir  and  prairie  dogs  digging  and 
chirping. 

"I  live  in  a natural  atmosphere,  so  I have  visitors,  sometimes  even 
coyotes,"  says  Holy  Rock,  who  was  widowed  six  years  ago.  A limping  German 
shepherd  dog  recently  started  coming  around. 

Holy  Rock  says  the  Sioux  refusal  to  take  the  Black  Hills  money  has  been 
misunderstood . 

"The  money  laying  there,  ready  to  be  issued  out  --  all  we  have  to  do  is 
say,  'OK.'  And  yet,  we've  chosen  to  live  in  poverty  . . . just  poor, 
ignorant,  heathen  savages,"  he  says. 

"We  have  a different  set  of  values,"  he  continues.  "We  don't  think  of 
the  air  and  water  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents." 

Holy  Rock  grew  up  in  a log  house  with  no  foundation;  when  the  house 
burned  down,  the  family  moved  into  a tent.  He  was  6 years  old  when  he 
first  started  looking  after  his  father's  livestock. 

Water  was  so  scarce  back  then  that  when  he  and  his  horse  would  find  some, 
they  would  drink  out  of  the  same  hole.  To  this  day,  he  considers  water 
such  a valuable  commodity  that  he'll  have  only  half  a glass  at  a 
restaurant . 

Things  are  not  as  bleak  for  Holy  Rock  anymore. 

"I'm  comfortable,"  he  says.  "I  don't  aspire  to  riches." 

At  Bear  Butte,  a sacred  site  in  the  northeastern  Black  Hills  about  150 
miles  from  Pine  Ridge,  prayer  cloths  of  many  colors  are  tied  to  the  trees, 
placed  there  by  Indians  as  a sign  of  their  commitment  to  the  creator.  They 
blow  in  40  mph  winds  like  a psychedelic  parade  of  low-flying  kites. 

Offering  pouches,  filled  with  sage  and  tobacco,  also  hang  from  the 
branches . 

A road  at  Bear  Butte  State  Park  marked  "Authorized  Vehicles  Only"  stops 
outside  a field  where  several  Sioux  are  building  a fire  to  heat  rocks  for 
a sweat  lodge.  Once  inside  the  tarp-covered  lodge,  they  will  pray,  sing 
and  use  the  stifling  heat  to  cleanse  their  minds  and  bodies. 


"The  sweat  lodge  will  teach  you  everything  about  life,  about  yourself," 
says  one  of  the  Lakotas,  Izzy  Zephier,  52.  "It's  like  looking  at  a mirror, 
at  reality,  at  truth.  Your  shield  comes  down." 

Accepting  money  for  this  land  is  unthinkable,  he  says.  "We  would  be 
telling  God,  'This  isn't  yours.  We're  wheeling  and  dealing.'  " 

Charlotte  Black  Elk  is  a descendant  of  Crazy  Horse's  friend.  Little  Big 
Man,  who  in  1875  threatened  to  kill  any  man  who  advocated  selling  the 
Black  Hills.  Black  Elk,  herself,  is  so  hard-core  that  she  uproots  non- 
native plants  from  her  property. 

Had  the  Supreme  Court  made  its  ruling  25  years  earlier,  she  says,  the 
tribes  probably  would  have  accepted  the  money. 

"Each  generation  has  become  much  more  radicalized,"  says  Black  Elk,  a 
thin  woman  who  looks  younger  than  her  49  years.  "When  it  came  to  my 
generation,  we  were,  'No,  we'll  never  take  the  money.'  " 

That  shift  has  been  accompanied  by  a return  to  traditional  religious 
practices . 

"My  parents'  generation  lived  in  a world  where  they  were  socialized 
Christians,  and  attempted  to  maintain  as  much  of  the  tribal  culture  as 
possible,"  Black  Elk  says.  "Whereas  myself,  I'm  an  orthodox  Indian.  . . . 

I have  the  religion  that  came  with  my  culture  and  my  blood  and  the  land 
that  I'm  attached  to." 

Both  her  daughter  and  son  have  killed  buffalo,  which  helps  connect  them 
with  past  generations  that  made  hunting  the  center  of  society. 

"My  daughter's  generation  is  Lakota  in  a way  that  our  people  haven't 
been  for  150  years,"  she  says. 

Black  Elk  lives  in  the  reservation  village  of  Manderson,  a few  miles 
north  of  Wounded  Knee,  site  of  the  1890  massacre  of  nearly  300  unarmed 
Sioux.  Her  house  is  surrounded  by  limestone  buttes.  Elk  antlers  and  an  elk 
head  hang  on  her  wall. 

She  is  confident  that  the  Sioux  will  one  day  own  the  Black  Hills  again. 

Her  28-year-old  nephew,  D.D.  One  Feather,  is  not. 

"Part  of  me  says  we  should  just  take  the  money,"  says  One  Feather,  a 
former  reservation  police  officer. 

Then  why  not  do  it? 

"I  guess  it's  pride,  man,"  he  says.  "You're  giving  in  to  the  white  man. 

I hate  using  terms  like  that  --  us  and  them  --  but  sometimes  it's  hard  to 
get  your  point  across  without  them.  Hundreds  of  years  of  oppression  -- 
you're  just  giving  in  to  it." 

Bill  Swift  Hawk,  a 62-year-old  artist,  has  made  it  a vocation  to  take 
over  places  in  the  name  of  Indian  power. 

Thirty  years  ago,  he  joined  in  the  American  Indian  Movement  occupation 
of  Alcatraz,  the  former  prison  island  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  1981,  he 
and  others  occupied  Wind  Cave  National  Park  in  the  Black  Hills.  Now,  Swift 
Hawk  is  part  of  a group  occupying  the  reservation ' s tribal  government 
building. 

Swift  Hawk  left  Pine  Ridge  and  spent  his  20s  and  30s  in  California, 
pretty  much  "drinking,  partying  and  bouncing  around."  Sometimes  he  made 
money  by  shortchanging  cashiers,  rationalizing  that  he  was  getting  his 
Black  Hills  share. 

Alcoholism  affects  almost  every  reservation  family,  health  officials  say, 
yet  there  is  no  detoxification  center,  something  the  Black  Hills  money 
could  pay  for. 

Swift  Hawk  quit  booze  20  years  ago,  and  moved  back  to  Pine  Ridge. 

The  activists  occupying  the  government  building  began  protesting  alleged 
corruption  in  tribal  government,  which  is  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  and 
now  call  for  a return  to  a traditional  government,  run  by  elders. 

Inside,  a shrine  displays  a copy  of  the  1868  treaty,  promising  the  land 
"for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Sioux." 

Exchanging  that  for  money  is  just  not  an  option.  Swift  Hawk  says. 

"That's  the  center  of  our  world." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press. 
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The  following  information  was  provided  by  A1  Swilling  of  SENAA 
(http://www.senaa.org).  Thanks,  Al!  (some  personal  info  omitted) 

1.  January  16,  2002,  the  Dine'h  women  arrested  at  the  Sun  Dance  last 
summer  went  to  court.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  footing  the  bill  for  ALL 
legal  expenses  related  to  the  trial  of  the  five  Dine'h  women  arrestees; 
and  the  Navajo  Nation  is  also  footing  the  bill  for  Arrick  Crittendon's 
appeal,  if  the  case  is  not  dismissed  or  decided  in  Arrick's  favor. 

2.  Roberta  Blackgoat  has  rescheduled  her  trip  to  DC.  She  was  originally 
going  to  go  around  Thanksgiving;  but  those  plans  were  canceled  when 
anthrax  was  found  in  and  around  the  Capitol  Building.  Roberta's  new 
plans  are  to  go  to  DC  in  April,  around  the  middle  of  the  month,  I think. 
SENAA  will  be  posting  a notice  of  the  new  plan  on  SENAA' s web  sites. 
Roberta  said  that  she  is  still  collecting  petition  signatures  for  the 
trip . 

The  following  was  provided  by  Carol  Flalberstadt  (Black  Mesa  Weavers  for 
Life  and  Land,  http://www.migrations.com):  (some  personal  info  omitted) 
No  news  is  good  news  on  Black  Mesa!  ;-)  Dec.  15-16  I had  the  Cultural 
Survival  bazaar,  where  I sold  more  weavings.  I've  also  been  dreaming  of 
grants  to  do  Black  Mesa  fulltime  ;-) 

Long  story  short,  I owe  a long  post  to  bring  the  list  up  to  date  and  I 
promise  that  I will  try  and  write  it  this  weekend.  The  good  news  is  that 
things  are  quiet  out  there  and  a lot  of  positive  things  have  been 
happening,  which  I'll  summarize  as  soon  as  possible. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Cherokees  to  focus  on  economic  development 

By:  Betty  Smith,  Press  Staff  Writer  January  15,  2002 

Fate  of  casino  here  remains  uncertain 

The  Cherokee  Nation  will  focus  on  economic  and  business  development  this 
year.  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  said  Monday. 

The  first  two  elements  of  that  plan  already  are  taking  shape.  Smith  told 
Tribal  Council  members  during  their  meeting.  American  Woodmark  broke 
ground  last  week  on  its  new  plant  in  the  industrial  district,  and  Fast 
Trac  will  do  the  same  soon.  Both  companies,  expected  to  begin  operations 
later  this  year,  will  employ  500  to  800  people  when  in  full  operation. 

American  Woodmark  makes  cabinets,  and  Fast  Trac  will  manufacture 
motorcycles . 

The  Cherokee  Nation  worked  in  partnership  with  the  city  of  Tahlequah, 
Tahlequah  Industrial  Authority,  Northeastern  State  University  and  other 
entities  to  entice  the  new  manufacturers. 

"Both  companies  are  looking  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  help  recruit  and 


train  Native  American  workers/'  Smith  said. 

He  invited  people  at  the  meeting  to  check  out  a set  of  cabinets  American 
Woodmark  donated.  Proceeds  from  an  auction  of  the  cabinets  will  help  build 
the  next  Habitat  for  Humanity  house,  and  the  cabinets  will  be  used  in  the 
kitchen . 

One  of  the  tribe's  economic  development  entities  that  hopes  to  make 
additional  money  in  the  next  year  is  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises,  which 
operates  convenience  stores  and  gaming  facilities.  Dave  Tippeconnic,  the 
new  CNE  executive,  addressed  the  council  for  the  first  time. 

He  said  CNE's  net  income  for  the  recently-completed  fiscal  year  was  $9 
million,  paying  the  tribe  a $4.56  million  dividend.  He  projected  the  net 
income  will  increase  to  $12  million  this  year. 

Tippeconnic  said  CNE  is  undergoing  an  internal  housekeeping,  and 
establishing  sound,  professional  business  practices. 

"We  have  to  be  careful  not  to  spread  ourselves  too  thin  and  not 
accomplish  anything,"  he  said. 

Plans  for  a casino  in  Tahlequah  have  been  suspended  until  - and  if  - CNE 
gets  the  go-ahead  from  the  tribal  administration  and  the  Tribal  Council. 

Last  month,  earth  work  was  being  performed  on  tribal  land  next  to 
Sequoyah  High  School.  The  work  was  halted  when  councilors  expressed 
concern  about  locating  a gambling  establishment  next  to  a school.  Some 
councilors  had  problems  only  with  the  casino's  location,  while  others 
entirely  opposed  a casino  in  Tahlequah. 

Former  CNE  executive  Derry  Holderby  resigned  after  councilors  stated 
their  opposition  to  the  plan.  During  a committee  meeting,  councilors 
chided  Holderby  for  proceeding  with  the  casino  plans  without  their 
knowledge . 

CNE  is  working  up  a business  plan  for  a Tahlequah  operation. 

Tippeconnic  said  CNE  hopes  to  expand  its  Catoosa  operations.  CNE  has 
purchased  a golf  course  and  hopes  to  construct  a hotel,  making  the 
Cherokee  operation  a destination  point. 

Councilor  Stephanie  Shepherd  asked  what  this  year's  increased  revenue 
will  come  from.  Tippeconnic  said,  among  other  things,  CNE  will  change  the 
mix  of  machines  at  its  gaming  facilities  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
that  are  more  profitable. 

Councilor  Don  Crittenden  asked  if  CNE  was  going  to  move  its  offices  to 
Tulsa.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  rumor  and  did  not  like  it. 

Tippeconnic  said  the  golf  course  at  Catoosa  has  some  unused  empty 
buildings  that  could  become  office  space. 

"There's  quite  a disturbance  on  that  among  people  in  Tahlequah," 
Crittenden  said.  "They  also  were  quoted  as  saying  there's  not  enough 
competent  people  in  Tahlequah  to  run  it." 

Tippeconnic  said  that  wasn't  the  case. 

In  other  business,  councilors: 

* Learned  that  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  posted  $4.8  million  in  December 
sales  and  $79  million  in  sales  for  the  past  six  months. 

* Heard  that  the  CNI  environmental  and  construction  management  businesses 
are  up  and  running. 

* Learned  that  the  Girl  Scouts  are  selling  packages  of  friendship  cookies 
with  words  in  different  languages.  One  cookie  has  Cherokee  on  it.  Smith 
said  these  cookies  are  being  sold  in  western  Oklahoma,  but  not  in 
eastern  Oklahoma. 

* Honored  about  a dozen  tribal  members  who  speak  Cherokee. 

* Learned  that  the  Dorothy  Dean  McIntosh  bridge  will  be  dedicated  Feb.  6 
in  Washington  County,  honoring  the  late  councilor. 

* Heard  that  the  Stilwell  low-income  housing  tax  credit  program  has  been 
approved,  and  a groundbreaking  is  scheduled  within  the  next  month. 
Framing  is  under  way  on  a project  in  Day,  and  a site  is  being  sought 
for  a Tahlequah  project. 

* Approved  a legislative  act  appropriating  $400,000  in  motor  fuel  tax 
funds  for  graduate  scholarships. 

* Approved  a legislative  act  authorizing  five  new  road  projects  for 
$337,500. 

* Approved  applying  for  a $600,000  administration  grant  applications. 

* Approved  applying  to  the  Office  of  Dustice  Planning  for  a grant  to 


operate  a tribal  drug  court. 

* Approved  submitting  a proposal  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  funding  to  sustain  the  clean  water  program. 

* Changed  the  way  tribal  trust  authority  members  are  selected.  They  will 
be  appointed  by  the  chief  and  confirmed  by  the  council. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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Taylor  and  Doshevama  inaugurated  by  Flopis 
Stan  Bindell 

Special  to  the  Independent 

KYKOTSMOVI,  Ariz.  - Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  emphasized  a growing 
tribal  economy  and  Vice  Chairman  Elgean  Doshevama  focused  on  helping  those 
who  feel  disenfranchised  during  their  inaugural  speeches  Dan.  11. 

More  than  1,500  people  packed  into  the  Flopi  Veterans  Memorial  Center  to 
congratulate  and  hear  the  messages  of  the  two  top  officials. 

Taylor,  who  won  re-election  to  a second  term  in  Novemeber,  reported  that 
the  tribe  has  a larger  and  more  diversified  economy  base  today.  He  noted 
that  the  Hopi  during  the  past  four  years  obtained  two  commercial  retail 
office  centers  in  Flagstaff  that  are  doing  well. 

"We  are  now  building  a two-story  addition  on  the  remaining  vacant  space 
at  Continental  Shopping  Center,  and  even  before  that  project  is  completed, 
the  retail  shops  and  offices  are  already  spoken  for,"  he  said... 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Poarch  leader  denies  gaming  hall  report 
By  Nick  Lackeos 
Montgomery  Advertiser 

Tribal  Chairman  Eddie  Tullis  of  the  Atmore  area  Poarch  Creek  Indians 
dismissed  weekend  reports  his  group  plans  to  build  a gaming  hall  in  the 
Huntsville/Decatur  area. 

"I  wish  it  were  true,  but  it's  not,"  Tullis  said  with  a chuckle  Monday 
as  he  inspected  several  mobile  modular  units. 

The  units  will  be  installed  today  at  the  Riverside  Entertainment  Center, 
which  the  Poarch  Creeks  opened  in  Wetumpka  in  November.  They  will  house  a 
traditional  table  bingo  hall  the  Poarch  Creeks  are  adding  later  this  month 
at  the  facility.  Currently,  the  games  are  all  high-stakes  video  gaming 
machines . 

The  Associated  Press  reported  Sunday  that  Tullis  said  the  proposed 
gaming  hall  would  be  similar  to  the  gaming  halls  already  in  place  in 
Atmore  and  Wetumpka. 

"We  don't  even  own  any  land  up  there  in  north  Alabama,"  Tullis  said.  "We 
had  an  option  to  buy  some  land  up  there  in  1990.  But  we  let  that  option  go 


a long  time  ago . " 

Tullis,  however,  said  he  believes  the  Huntsville/Decatur  area  would  be  a 
good  location  for  a gaming  hall. 

"A  lot  of  our  customers  who  come  to  our  facilities  in  Wetumpka  and 
Atmore  come  from  Tennessee  and  north  Georgia,"  Tullis  said.  "If  we  had  a 
bingo  hall  in  the  Huntsville/Decatur  area,  it  would  be  a lot  closer  for 
them . " 

Such  a development  is  unlikely,  Tullis  said.  Even  if  the  Poarch  Creeks 
bought  a parcel  of  land  there  or  anywhere  else  in  the  state,  Tullis  said 
the  governor  would  have  to  grant  the  group  permission  to  open  a gaming 
hall  on  the  land  because  such  a parcel  would  not  be  designated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  as  reservation  land. 

Huntsville  City  Clerk  Charles  Hagood  said  he  knows  of  no  effort  by  the 
Poarch  Creeks  or  any  other  Indian  group  to  open  a gaming  facility  in 
Huntsville  or  Decatur. 

"I  haven't  heard  of  anything  like  that,"  Hagood  said  Monday. 

Laura  Kendrick,  a spokeswoman  at  the  Huntsville/Madison  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  she  also  has  heard  nothing  of  such  plans. 

Decatur  City  Clerk  Gail  Busbey  said  she  has  heard  "not  a word"  about  any 
plans  for  an  Indian  gaming  hall. 

Dim  Fisher,  the  city  planner  for  Decatur,  said  he  also  knows  of  no  plans 
by  any  group  to  open  a gaming  hall  in  the  area. 

Fisher  said  he  suspects  the  AP  blurb  was  taken  from  a story  Sunday  in 
the  Decatur  Daily  in  which  Tullis  was  reported  to  say  his  group  is 
interested  in  building  a gambling  hall  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Tullis,  however,  said  Monday  the  only  sites  the  Poarch  Creeks  have  in 
regard  to  gaming  are  in  Atmore,  Wetumpka  and  Montgomery. 

The  group  has  owned  and  operated  the  Creek  Bingo  Palace  in  Atmore  since 
1985,  he  said.  The  group  plans  to  open  a gaming  hall  on  land  it  owns  in 
Montgomery  County  adjacent  to  River  Run  Golf  Course  later  this  year,  he 
said . 

Nick  Lackeos,  who  covers  Autauga  and  Elmore  counties  for  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  can  be  reached  at  365-6739  or  by  fax  at  365-1400. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2000,  The  Advertiser  Co.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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South  Dakota  Redistricting  plan  Violates  Tribal  Voting  Rights  says  ACLU 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 

A lawsuit  filed  by  the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU  this  week  in 
Pierre,  South  Dakota,  alleges  that  the  state  of  South  Dakota  has  violated 
two  components  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  seriously  affecting  the 
ability  of  Indians  in  that  state  to  elect  Indian  representatives . The  suit. 
Bone  Shirt,  et  al  vs.  Hazeltine,  et  al,  alleges  that  2 sections  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  were  violated.  The  first  complaint  cites  South  Dakota's 
failure  to  follow  federally  mandated  protocol  for  implementing  their 
redistricting  plan.  The  second  portion  alleges  that  the  redistricting  plan 
itself  keeps  Indians  seriously  underrepresented  by  drawing  district  lines 
placing  an  excessively  large  number  of  tribal  people  within  one  district, 
while  leaving  nearly  6,000  Rosebud  Sioux  in  a neighboring  white  majority 
district,  rendering  their  vote  ineffective. 

Due  to  a history  of  documented  racial  discrimination  regarding  voting 
issues.  South  Dakota  is  one  of  16  states  that  must  file  their 
redistricting  plans  with  the  federal  government  for  approval.  Despite  the 
federal  mandate  to  file  for  approval.  South  Dakota  has  failed  to  file 
although  the  new  redistricting  plan  is  slated  to  be  implemented  Danuary  1, 


2002. 

Bryan  Sells,  attorney  with  the  Voting  Rights  Project  said,  "We  have 
asked  for  a preliminary  injunction  because  the  2002  election  calendar 
starts  on  lanuary  1,  2002.  The  state  will  implement  that  plan  in  violation 
of  Section  5 of  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

Plaintiff  Alfred  Bone  Shirt,  Rosebud,  commented  that  the  state's  failure 
to  file  for  federal  approval  is  typical  of  the  arrogance  that  South  Dakota 
has  shown  on  Indian  issues.  Bone  Shirt  said,  "We  need  a voice.  The  treaty 
of  1868  is  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  been  buying  time  for  decades 
trying  to  make  headway." 

Legislative  redistricting  in  Indian  country  this  year  has  seen 
unprecedented  activity  by  tribal  leaders  and  voting  rights  activists.  A 
lawsuit  in  North  Dakota  is  likely  when  the  legislature  convenes  in  2002. 
The  licarilla  Apache  Nation  in  New  Mexico  is  pressing  for  their  own 
district  so  tribal  members  can  elect  all  the  legislators  that  represent 
the  tribe. 

Redistricting  refers  to  the  process  of  redrawing  the  lines  that  create 
the  districts  from  which  public  officials  are  elected.  Mandated  by  the 
federal  government,  redistricting  takes  place  after  each  census  and 
determines  how  votes  will  be  assessed  in  the  state.  Redistricting  affects 
all  jurisdictions  that  use  districts  to  elect  officials,  from  school  board 
representatives  to  state  legislators. 

Redistricting  throughout  the  Great  Plains  often  made  attaining  an  Indian 
voting  majority  impossible  even  in  areas  with  large  Indian  populations. 
Indians  are  seriously  underrepresented  in  all  Great  Plains  state 
legislatures.  The  Indian  population  of  North  Dakota  is  over  6%,  while  only 
one  legislator  out  of  147  is  an  Indian.  In  South  Dakota,  with  close  to  10% 
Indian  population,  only  five  out  of  105  legislators  are  Indian.  Montana  is 
over  7 % Indian,  yet  out  of  150  legislators  in  Montana,  five  legislators 
are  elected  from  Native  American  majority  districts.  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota  have  experienced  declines  in  non-  Indian  population  with 
dramatic  increases  in  the  Indian  population,  and  according  to  federal  law 
voting  districts  should  reflect  those  population  changes.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  would  have  24  legislators  of  color  in  the  legislature  if  racial 
minorities  were  represented  in  proportion  to  their  population.  There  are 
four . 

The  single  biggest  redistricting  issue  in  Indian  country  has  been  the 
creation  of  "single  member  house  districts".  Legislative  districts  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Montana  each  elect  3 legislators  including  one 
senator  and  two  representatives . With  the  exception  of  South  Dakota 
District  28-A,  all  districts  elect  the  three  legislators  "at  large", 
meaning  that  all  citizens  throughout  the  particular  district  vote  for  the 
three  legislators.  A "single  member  house  district"  is  created  by  dividing 
the  district  into  two  districts  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
representative's  seats,  while  still  having  at  large  election  of  the  one 
senator.  Areas  with  a large  minority  population  within  a white  majority 
district  then  elect  their  own  representative  to  represent  that  portion  of 
the  overall  district.  Without  single  member  house  districts,  minority 
communities  can  wind  up  "diluted"  at  the  polls.  Even  very  large  minority 
communities  can  wind  up  with  virtually  no  voting  strength. 

The  drawing  of  legislative  districts  dictates  the  proportion  of  the 
minority  population  in  a district,  ultimately  determining  if  minority 
communities  will  have  their  voice  heard  during  elections.  Three  tactics 
typically  used  to  "dilute"  minority  voting  blocks  are  "packing", 

"stacking"  and  "cracking".  These  tactics  have  kept  Great  Plains  tribes 
with  large  numbers  of  Indians  from  having  districts  able  to  elect  Indian 
representatives.  "Packing"  refers  to  drawing  district  lines  in  a way  that 
crowds  a very  large  number  of  individuals  into  one  district.  While  the 
district  will  be  able  to  elect  minority  candidates,  the  population  is 
prevented  from  affecting  the  larger  area  in  which  they  live.  "Stacking" 
refers  to  drawing  districts  in  a way  that  places  a very  large  white 
population  with  an  area  that  is  "minority-majority"  so  that  the  minority 
community  will  remain  unable  to  elect  minority  candidates.  "Cracking" 
refers  to  breaking  up  a large  minority  population  into  several  white 
voting  districts,  so  that  again  a large  minority  community  will  be 


rendered  ineffective  by  voting  in  several  separate  districts  despite  being 
a single  geographical  community. 

The  lawsuit  filed  in  Pierre  cites  a "packing"  situation  in  District  27. 
District  27  is  currently  over  90%  Indian.  However,  without  single  member 
house  districts,  nearly  6,000  Rosebud  Sioux  in  neighboring  District  26  are 
left  voting  in  a white  majority  at-large  district  that  has  never  elected 
any  Indian  legislator  despite  the  district  being  over  one  third  Indian. 

South  Dakota's  District  28  is  an  example  of  what  single  member  house 
districts  can  accomplish.  When  voting  for  the  representatives ' office  was 
"at  large",  meaning  that  voters  throughout  the  entire  district  cast 
ballots  for  each  office,  the  white  majority  consistently  elected  white 
representatives.  When  the  district  was  divided  into  28-A  and  28-B,  for  the 
first  time  a Native  American  legislator  was  elected  to  represent  the 
largely  Native  American  area  within  the  district. 

Tex  Hall,  Chairman  of  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota 
testified  at  committee  hearings  that  single  member  house  districts  are 
critical  for  increased  tribal  representation  in  the  state  legislature. 
Chairman  Hall  said  that  while  this  issue  affects  all  minority  communities, 
"The  large  land  based  tribes  are  most  heavily  affected  by  it.  Essentially, 
we  have  large  districts  with  a growing  population  and  no  representation." 
Hall  pointed  out  that  the  reservations  are  dealing  with  crucial  issues, 
yet  there  are  no  Native  Americans  serving  on  several  committees  that 
affect  tribal  life.  "They  make  key  decisions  on  our  behalf  without  any 
input  from  us,"  said  Hall. 

Tex  Hall  is  Chairman  of  the  Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairman's  Association, 
the  President  of  NCAI  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Native  American  Banking 
Corporation . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Pueblo  Group  Wants  Change  In  Traditional  Government 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Taos,  N.M.  (AP)  - A Taos  Pueblo  group  is  challenging  the  pueblo's 
traditional  form  of  government,  in  which  a council  of  about  55  men 
installs  a new  pueblo  governor  and  administrator  each  year. 

"We're  not  here  to  be  disrespectful  or  interrupt  our  government,"  said 
Dohn  Suazo,  president  of  a pueblo  watchdog  group  called  Residents  in 
Support  of  Education.  "But  our  government  hasn't  been  functioning  as  it 
has  in  the  past." 

Taos  Pueblo  administrators,  who  took  office  earlier  this  week,  were  in  a 
meeting  Thursday  and  did  not  immediately  return  a phone  call  from  The 
Associated  Press  seeking  comment. 

Critics  say  the  oral  traditions  that  govern  the  pueblo  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  responsibilities  of  operating  the  pueblo's  casino  near  a 
bustling  resort  community. 

Suazo  and  other  members  of  the  group  say  voting  by  all  tribal  members  is 
the  surest  way  to  make  sure  revenue  from  the  casino  and  admission  to  the 
scenic  pueblo  is  not  misspent. 

Pueblo  member  Gladys  Kozoll  said  during  a meeting  last  week  that  it's 
also  time  for  women,  who  hold  no  seats  on  the  Tribal  Council,  to  have  a 
say. 

"We  don't  get  listened  to;  we  don't  get  elected  to  office,"  said  Kozoll, 
who  compared  that  to  women  under  the  Taliban  rule  in  Afghanistan. 

The  effort  to  bring  universal  suffrage  to  tribal  politics  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  tribal  officers  are  important  religious  and  ceremonial  leaders 


and  must  be  qualified  as  such. 

Tribal  Council  member  Frederick  Lujan,  who  supports  pueblowide  voting, 
said  the  religious  aspects  of  the  office  should  be  maintained,  but  that 
administrative  duties  should  be  in  writing. 

"We  need  something  we  can  look  in  black  and  white  at,"  Lujan  said. 

Frederick  Lujan  Sr.,  one  of  a handful  of  elders  who  nominate  candidates 
for  governor  for  council  vote,  said  through  a translator  last  week  he  did 
not  believe  the  time  had  come  for  pueblowide  voting. 

"My  dad  is  saying  let's  not  vote,"  the  younger  Lujan  said.  "But  (the 
council)  has  got  to  understand  what  the  outside  people  are  talking  about." 
Copyright  c.  2001  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indians  protest  telescope  project 
BY  KRISTINA  TORRES 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 

University  of  Minnesota  astronomers  have  pined  20  years  for  such  an 
opportunity  but,  as  the  university  negotiates  to  buy  a share  in  the 
world's  most  powerful  telescope,  opponents  say  the  deal  ignores  a long- 
simmering  protest  over  its  construction  on  land  sacred  to  American  Indians. 

"We  would  be  devastated  if  the  project  was  to  be  canceled  over  this  kind 
of  protest,"  astronomy  department  Chairman  Leonard  Kuhi  said. 

"These  people  may  be  far  from  us,  but  that  does  not  matter,"  said  Winona 
LaDuke,  an  activist  from  the  White  Earth  Reservation  near  Bemidji,  and  a 
two-time  vice  presidential  candidate.  The  university's  involvement  would 
ride  "roughshod  over  American  Indian  religious  freedom." 

Two  telescopes  have  been  completed,  and  a third  --  the  one  in  which  the 
University  of  Minnesota  wants  to  buy  a 5 percent  share  --  is  now  under 
construction  and  expected  to  be  completed  in  2004. 

The  Pinaleo  Mountains  in  Arizona,  often  referred  to  as  Mount  Graham,  are 
120  miles  southeast  of  Phoenix.  Nearby  San  Carlos  Apaches  and  other 
Indians  hold  sacred  the  mountains'  high  peaks,  which  are  also  the  chosen 
site  of  an  8.6-acre  observatory  being  built  by  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Tribal  members  and  their  supporters  have  repeatedly  protested  and  even 
sued  unsuccessfully  to  stop,  or  at  least  slow,  the  project  since  its  first 
mention  in  the  Arizona  Wilderness  Act  of  1984. 

"I've  made  a commitment  to  defend  Mount  Graham,"  said  Guy  Lopez,  a 
former  Arizona  graduate  student  and  Dakota  who  journeyed  to  Minnesota  in 
mid-December  to  draw  attention  to  the  protest.  "The  issue  has  been 
misrepresented,  and  it's  damaging  to  the  Apache  to  be  misrepresented  that 
way. " 

The  University  of  Arizona  has  steadfastly  asserted  that  it  has  tried  to 
honor  and  respect  other  people's  use  of  the  mountain.  Mount  Graham  is  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  San  Carlos  reservation,  and  the  university 
has  worked  on  the  project  with  Italian  and  German  collaborators  as  well  as 
with  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Buddy  Powell,  a University  of  Arizona  astronomer  and  the  man  in  charge 
of  Mount  Graham's  day-to-day  operations,  said  he  has  walked  the  area  with 
tribal  members  as  construction  has  progressed. 

"They've  told  me  how  to  use  the  land,  and  basically  it  boils  down  to 


using  the  land  with  dignity  and  respect/'  said  Powell,  who  has  worked  on 
the  project  for  16  years.  "We  don't  please  everybody,  but  we  try." 

That  effort  has  been  noted  by  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Kuhi. 

"We've  been  accused  of  not  doing  our  homework,"  said  Kuhi  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  "Well,  my  response  is  that  we  thought  the  whole 
issue  was  settled  years  ago.  How  many  times  can  you  go  to  court?" 

Minnesota  can  afford  to  buy  a share  of  the  telescope  because  of  a $5 
million  gift  made  a year  ago  by  Hubbard  Broadcasting.  It  was  like  manna 
from  heaven  to  astronomers  looking  to  push  their  program  into  the 
forefront  of  the  field. 

University  lawyers  have  since  been  negotiating  a contract  with  Arizona 
and  expect  to  finish  this  month.  The  contract  must  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  which  next  meets  in  February. 

Campus  opponents,  many  of  whom  first  heard  of  the  issue  a few  weeks  ago, 
are  now  calling  for  the  contract  to  be  put  on  hold  until  university 
officials  hear  from  San  Carlos  Apache  leadership.  They  also  say  they 
should  have  been  informed  about  this  by  the  university  from  the  beginning. 

"These  kinds  of  issues  should  be  brought  to  our  attention  prior  to  the 
administration  making  any  decisions,"  said  Roxanne  Gould,  program  director 
for  the  university's  American  Indian  Learning  Resource  Center. 

The  university's  American  Indian  Student  Cultural  Center  issued  a 
statement  opposed  to  the  school's  involvement  in  the  Mount  Graham  project, 
saying,  "We  value  and  respect  the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  sacred 
sites,  language  and  tribal  tradition,  in  that  we  may  pass  this  knowledge 
to  the  future  generations." 

"My  feeling  is  that,  with  1,200  acres  on  the  mountaintop,  there's  plenty 
of  room  for  everybody,"  Kuhi  said.  "This  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to 
the  department  in  a long  time." 
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Judge  accepts  report  before  Norton  contempt  trial  recess 
BY  JODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Hournal  Star 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  contempt  trial  for  two  Interior  Department 
officials  recessed  Tuesday,  but  not  before  a federal  judge  dealt  another 
blow  to  those  defending  the  department's  handling  of  Native  trust  fund 
accounts . 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  issued  an  order  Tuesday  accepting 
for  the  record  a report  from  a court  investigator  about  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb's 
failure  to  protect  computer  data  for  trust  fund  beneficiaries. 

For  more  than  15  days  now,  witnesses  have  been  called  to  the  stand, 
where  Norton  and  McCaleb  face  five  contempt  of  court  charges,  which 
include  lying  to  the  court  and  failure  to  provide  computer  security  for 
trust  account  holders. 

"The  only  way  she  can  avoid  contempt  is  to  say  the  154-page  report  is 
erroneous,"  said  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  300,000  Native 
account-holders.  He  plans  to  call  Norton  as  a witness  after  the  trial 
resumes  3an.  31,  he  said. 

Individual  Indian  Monies  account-holders  filed  a class-action  lawsuit 
five  years  ago  calling  for  a proper  accounting  of  their  land  and  assets. 
The  Interior  Department  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can't  account  for 
billions  of  missing  dollars  from  the  thousands  of  individual  trust  fund 
accounts  it  manages  for  Native  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  report  submitted  by  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran  in 


November  said  the  Interior  Department  "demonstrated  a pattern  of  neglect 
that  has  threatened,  and  continues  to  threaten,  the  integrity  of  trust 
data  upon  which  Indian  beneficiaries  depend." 

For  those  reasons,  Lamberth  ordered  Dec.  5 that  the  Interior  Department 
disconnect  all  Internet-related  information  technology  systems  that  house 
- and  provide  access  to  - individual  Indian  trust  data.  His  order  also 
required  the  department  to  disconnect  from  the  Internet  all  computers  that 
have  access  to  Indian  trust  data. 

On  Dec.  17,  Lamberth  issued  a second  order  allowing  the  department  to 
reconnect  necessary  computer  systems  to  help  get  lease  and  royalty  checks 
in  the  mail.  That  hasn't  happened  yet. 

Sandra  Spooner,  a lustice  Department  civil  division  director,  said 
Tuesday  that  Balaran  and  the  court  had  not  yet  accepted  the  Interior 
Department's  proposal  to  get  the  trust  fund  computer  system  back  online. 

The  Interior  Department,  however,  has  successfully  sought  emergency 
relief  from  the  court  to  allow  the  United  States  Geological  Service  to 
resume  its  online  operations. 

Emergency  relief  has  not  been  requested  for  the  estimated  43,000 
individual  Native  account-holders  who  typically  receive  annual  lease  and 
royalty  payments  from  the  department  and  BIA  before  Christmas,  Gingold 
said . 

Gingold  chastised  the  government  for  failing  to  provide  even  minimal 
relief  for  Native  account-holders. 

"There  are  manual  methods,"  for  payment,  he  said.  "We  just  don't 
understand  why  this  attitude  exists." 

Spooner  said  she  hopes  the  Interior  Department  can  satisfy  the  court 
within  the  next  week. 

"We're  proceeding  as  quickly  as  possible,"  she  said.  "It's  not  a system 
that  can  be  brought  up  for  two  hours  at  a time." 

Reach  Dodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 
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Tribes  assail  proposal  to  split  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Tribes  contend  they  haven't  been  consulted  by  Washington 
By  Chet  Barfield 
STAFF  WRITER 
January  18,  2002 

More  than  400  American  Indian  leaders  from  California  and  other  Western 
states  gathered  in  San  Diego  yesterday  to  shower  two  high-ranking  Interior 
Department  officials  with  criticism  about  a proposal  to  split  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  into  two  agencies. 

"Each  of  us  here  today  realizes  that  reorganization  is  necessary,"  said 
Pala  tribal  Chairman  Robert  Smith.  "But  there  must  be  consultation  with 
the  people  (the  bureau)  was  designed  to  protect." 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  November  announced  that  many  of  the 
duties  now  handled  by  the  bureau,  or  BIA,  would  be  transferred  to  a new 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management. 

She  made  the  proposal  in  response  to  a federal  court  order  in  which  the 
department  is  threatened  with  contempt  for  failing  to  address  decades  of 
mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  funds  worth  billions  of  dollars. 

Although  tribal  leaders  agree  the  funds  have  been  mismanaged,  they 
resent  any  restructuring  of  Indian  Affairs  without  consultation  of  the 
tribes . 

They  also  worry  that  a new  agency  --  in  addition  to  taking  over 


management  of  trust  accounts  for  such  reservation  assets  as  timber,  oil 
and  land  leases  --  could  undermine  the  unique  relationship  American 
Indians  have  with  the  U.S.  government. 

Tribes  bristle  at  having  to  deal  with  the  oversight  and  bureaucracy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  they  realize  it  often  helps  fortify 
their  federal  government-to-government  status. 

Yesterday's  meeting  was  called  to  let  tribal  officials  express  their 
concerns  to  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  who  heads  Indian 
Affairs,  and  his  deputy  assistant  secretary,  Wayne  Smith. 

It  was  the  fifth  meeting  held  around  the  country  since  mid-December. 

"Unfortunately,  you  can't  have  improvement  without  change,"  McCaleb  told 
a hotel  gathering  in  Mission  Valley.  "My  role  here  today  is  principally  to 
listen . " 

He  said  a 24-member  task  force  of  tribal  leaders  from  12  regions 
nationwide  has  been  assembled  to  draft  alternatives  to  Norton's  proposal. 
That  group  began  meeting  yesterday  afternoon. 

Many  tribal  leaders,  however,  think  the  split  is  a foregone  conclusion 
because  Norton  has  transition  officials  working  to  create  the  agency. 

"The  tribes  have  been  led  on  a merry  chase  to  comment  on  a plan  with  no 
discernible  substance,"  said  Clifford  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  in  Northern  California.  "We  do  not  need  two  bureaus.  We  need 
one  effective  bureau." 

During  a break,  Marshall  said  tribal  opposition  has  been  loud  and 
unanimous  at  each  of  the  five  national  meetings,  starting  with  the  first 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"In  Albuquerque  (Interior  officials)  said,  'The  train's  already  left  the 
station.  You  better  get  on  it,'  " Marshall  said.  (But)  "nobody's  jumping 
on  this  train." 

Smith,  the  deputy  assistant  secretary,  said  in  a brief  interview  that  no 
decision  has  been  made,  but  the  department  had  to  get  some  kind  of 
reorganization  going  because  of  pressure  from  the  court. 

"The  hope  is  this  tribal  task  force  will  come  forward  to  give  us  an 
alternative,"  he  said.  "Secretary  Norton  has  made  it  clear  that  until 
there  is  a meaningful  counterproposal,  her  plan  will  move  forward." 
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Under  watch  of  Swimmer,  TAAMS  halted 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18,  2002 

Against  the  wishes  of  the  company  developing  a costly  and  controversial 
computer  system  that  has  been  constantly  criticized,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  halted  work  on  a $40  million  trust  reform  project  and  may  get 
rid  of  the  floundering  software  package  altogether. 

Citing  numerous  problems,  including  computer  security  vulnerabilities, 
the  department  is  putting  off  further  development  of  the  Trust  Assets  and 
Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS)  and  is  re-evaluating  whether  the 
project  can  meet  its  needs.  Ross  Swimmer,  who  headed  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Reagan  administration  and  was 
given  control  over  TAAMS  since  being  hired  by  Secretary  Norton  last 
November,  informed  a federal  judge  of  the  decision  in  a status  update  this 
week. 

"[F]urther  development  and  deployment  of  the  ArtesiaLand  System  known  as 
TAAMS  has  been  deferred  until  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  automate  . . . required  trust  functions,"  wrote  Swimmer. 

Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker,  the  highest-ranking  trust  official  within 
the  department,  agreed  with  the  decision,  according  to  his  own  comments  in 


the  eighth  quarterly  report.  He  and  his  staff  had  been  battling  with  the 
BIA  over  the  project  until  Norton  reassigned  it  to  Slonaker's  office,  also 
in  November. 

Pitched  to  Indian  Country  and  a federal  judge  as  the  solution  to 
outdated  and  disparate  accounting  practices,  development  of  TAAMS  began 
during  the  Clinton  administration  in  late  1998.  But  the  system  has  been 
seen  numerous  setbacks. 

Among  the  most  major  has  been  a total  shift  in  the  way  the  system  has 
been  developed.  Department  officials  chose  to  base  TAAMS  off  the 
ArtesiaLand  System,  a commercial  product  of  Applied  Terravision  (ATS),  a 
Texas  firm,  and  intended  only  to  modify  it. 

Over  time,  however,  the  BIA  and  ATS  made  so  many  changes  --  all 
willingly  approved  by  an  Interior  oversight  board  --  that  the  system  is 
now  considered  a custom  project.  Still,  top  officials  --  including 
Slonaker  and  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  --  were  convinced  TAAMS 
could  be  brought  on  track  and  deployed  on  schedule. 

With  McCaleb  no  longer  in  charge  and  with  Slonaker  reversing  his 
position,  whether  any  system  will  be  ready  by  the  target  date  of  2003  is 
now  in  serious  doubt.  But  ATS  isn't  of  the  same  mind  and  during  Norton's 
contempt  trial  this  week,  a company  representative,  who  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  defended  the  system. 

Nevertheless,  Deborah  McCloud,  who  has  been  the  TAAMS  project  manager 
since  the  summer  of  1999,  testified  that  the  only  part  of  the  system  that 
works,  to  some  extent,  is  a module  known  as  land  title,  which  tracks  the 
ownership  of  trust  land.  Land  title  happens  to  be  the  custom  part  of 
ArtesiaLand  --  the  package's  other  trust  functions  have  been  modified  so 
much  that  none  are  complete,  she  admitted. 

McCloud  also  testified  that  she  did  not  wholeheartedly  support  the 
recommendations  of  EDS  Corporation,  a management  consulting  firm  brought 
in  last  summer  to  assess  trust  reform,  regarding  TAAMS.  While  she  agreed 
with  EDS's  views  on  land  title,  she  opposed  the  Interior  looking  at  other 
packages  to  replace  her  company's  product  --  which  is  exactly  what  Swimmer 
and  others  are  now  doing. 

Further,  the  Interior  will  not  deploy  the  land  title  module  beyond  a 
pilot  site  in  Billings,  Montana,  noted  Slonaker.  "The  Department,  however, 
has  decided  not  to  implement  the  title  portion  in  additional  locations 
pending  further  re-planning  of  the  overall  asset  management  systems 
projects,"  he  wrote. 

McCloud  is  expected  to  return  to  the  contempt  trial  January  31.  She  is 
still  undergoing  cross-examination  by  an  attorney  representing  300,000 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  beneficiaries  whose  assets  have  never  been 
accounted  by  the  Interior. 
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Norton:  Trust  reform  blueprint  'obsolete' 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  18,  2002 

In  a dramatic  reversal  that  leaves  her  operating  without  a safety  net. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  has  scrapped  her  department's  guide  to 
correcting  more  than  a century  of  trust  asset  mismanagement. 

Saying  that  the  High  Level  Implementation  Plan  (HLIP)  is  "obsolete," 
Norton  informed  a federal  judge  this  week  of  the  decision  in  a status 
report  she  was  ordered  to  sign  personally.  "The  HLIP  is  now  outdated,"  she 
plainly  told  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 

"Many  of  its  identified  activities  have  been  designated  as  being 
completed,"  she  continued,  "however,  little  material  progress  is  evident. 


More  fundamentally,  the  HLIP  does  not  reflect  an  adequately  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  trust  reform  process." 

Norton's  revelation  comes  as  little  surprise,  as  the  state  of  the 
blueprint  had  been  in  doubt  ever  since  she  announced,  to  unanimous 
opposition  in  Indian  Country,  a major  restructuring  of  trust  duties  in 
mid-November.  Prior  to  the  unveiling,  trust  reform  had  been  under 
considerable  review  since  the  summer  of  2001,  when  the  department  hired  a 
management  consulting  firm,  EDS  Corporation,  to  assess  the  effort  that  was 
first  launched  by  the  Clinton  administration  in  July  1998. 

But  the  decision  to  scrap  the  HLIP  entirely  represents  a significant 
step  in  the  transformation  of  trust  under  the  Bush  administration.  Key 
officials  --  including  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  and  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  two  individuals  most  responsible  for  protecting,  managing 
and  preserving  more  than  $3  billion  in  tribal  and  individual  Indian  assets 
on  54  million  acres  of  land  --  were  publicly  pledging  their  support  for 
the  Clinton-drafted  document. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  officers  of  Lamberth's  court  were  leading  an 
assault  on  the  state  of  reform.  In  blistering  critiques  of  progress  as 
defined  by  the  HLIP,  special  master  Alan  Balaran  and  court  monitor  Joseph 
S.  Kieffer  III  repeatedly  questioned  the  accuracy,  completeness  and 
truthfulness  of  information  being  reported  to  the  court. 

The  attack  forced  Norton  to  retreat  in  a number  of  areas,  including  her 
affirmation  of  a Clinton  decision  to  conduct  a statistical  sampling  of  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  despite  mandates  otherwise  from 
Congress  and  the  court.  Eighteen  months  after  Lamberth's  December  21,  1999, 
landmark  ruling,  Norton  last  July  finally  acted  to  provide  Indian 
beneficiaries  with  an  historical  accounting  of  their  funds,  although  a 
plan  to  do  so  is  still  not  known. 

Lest  the  culmination  of  all  the  activity  be  taken  as  a step  forward, 
however,  the  rejection  of  the  trust  blueprint  unwittingly  places  Norton 
exactly  where  critics  note  predecessor  Bruce  Babbitt  failed.  Paul  Homan, 
the  Interior's  first  Special  Trustee  who  quit  after  a protracted  battle 
with  Babbitt  over  funding  and  support,  in  1997  had  prepared  exactly  what 
Norton  is  now  proposing  to  develop  in  consultation  with  Indian  Country, 
Congress  and  trust  industry  experts  --  a "management  strategic  plan." 

The  change  also  has  Norton  asking  Lamberth  and  Indian  Country  to  let  her 
go  forward  on  principle  alone,  a risky  move  since  Deputy  Secretary  J. 

Steven  Griles,  later  in  the  report,  acknowledges  tribes  are  rebuffing  the 
reorganization . She  offers  no  timeline  on  her  strategy,  and  notes:  "The 
work  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight." 

The  other  lingering  question  is  the  money  spent  on  a plan  now  deemed  by 
Norton  to  be  obsolete.  "This  is  an  admission  that  after  $614  million, 
trust  reform  has  failed,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  representing 
the  IIM  class  action  in  Lamberth's  court,  of  the  policy  shift. 

The  Bush  administration  received  an  additional  $228.6  million  to 
continue  reform  efforts  in  fiscal  year  2002. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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ABC  pow-wowed  by  $30  mil  Native  American  miniseries 
By  Josef  Adalian 

HOLLYWOOD  (Variety)  - The  myths  and  legends  of  Native  American  culture 
will  come  to  life  via  "Dreamkeeper, " a $30  million-plus  miniseries  just 
greenlit  by  ABC. 


The  tentatively  titled  four-hour  epic  will  use  special  effects  to 
dramatize  seven  or  eight  Native  American  legends,  such  as  the  story  of  a 
rain  god  who  falls  in  love  with  a mortal  woman;  another  is  about  an 
outcast  child  who  attempts  to  tame  a water  beast,  thus  saving  his  town. 

The  project  will  feature  a cast  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Native 
American  actors;  a huge  chunk  of  the  crew  also  is  expected  to  be  Native 
American.  Production  is  set  to  begin  May  1 with  an  airdate  targeted  for 
November  2003. 

Wrapped  around  the  mythology  will  be  the  story  of  a 17-year-old  Native 
American  boy  (Eddie  Spears)  who,  against  his  will,  is  forced  to  drive  his 
100-year-old  grandfather  to  an  annual  storytelling  powwow.  During  their 
drive  from  South  Dakota  to  Santa  Fe,  the  grandfather  recounts  the  stories 
of  his  culture  to  his  grandson,  ultimately  convincing  the  teen  of  the 
importance  of  his  heritage. 

"Dreamkeeper"  will  be  produced  by  Robert  Halmi  Sr.'s  Hallmark 
Entertainment,  the  company  behind  "Merlin,"  and  the  upcoming  "Dinotopia." 

After  filming  a slew  of  epics  based  on  European  and  Middle  Eastern 
cultures,  Halmi  said  he  decided  it  was  time  to  focus  on  North  America. 

With  the  United  States  a relatively  young  country,  there  wasn't  much 
mythology  to  retell,  Halmi  said,  so  he  quickly  turned  his  attention  to 
Native  American  lore. 

"I  started  digging  into  it  and  found  it's  remarkable,"  Halmi  said.  "It's 
so  colorful  and  gorgeous.  The  stories  are  so  full  of  imagination.  I 
thought  I should  help  keep  that  culture's  history  alive." 

ABC's  newly  elevated  entertainment  president  Susan  Lyne,  who  was 
involved  in  developing  the  project  for  the  network  via  her  previous  role 
as  head  of  longform  programming,  said  it  made  sense  to  explore  mythology 
closer  to  home. 

Americans  "don't  think  of  ourselves  as  having  a native  mythology,"  Lyne 
said.  "But  in  fact,  the  Native  American  mythology  is  so  rich  and  so 
diverse.  These  are  stories  that  we  should  all  know." 

Halmi  said  utilizing  mostly  Native  American  talent  both  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  camera  was  a no-brainer. 

"What  the  hell  does  a costume  designer  from  Hollywood  know  about  Native 
American  (dress)?"  Halmi  quipped.  "I  want  to  make  everything  as  authentic 
as  possible." 

While  many  networks  have  cut  back  on  big-budget  miniseries  in  favor  of 
more  cost-effective  event  programming  --  including  NBC,  where  Halmi 
produced  some  of  his  most  successful  epics  --  Halmi  praised  ABC  for 
continuing  to  support  lavish  productions  such  as  "Dreamkeeper . " 

"It's  the  best  network,  especially  with  its  Disney  background,"  he  said. 
"(Other)  people  get  scared,  and  when  they  get  scared,  they  do  less  and 
they  do  cheaper." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Reuters  Limited. 
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FIRST  PEOPLES  TV 

WorldLink  TV  Premieres  Series  By  And  About  Tribal  Peoples 

WorldLink  TV  (www.worldlinktv.org),  the  first  nationwide  television 
network  providing  Americans  with  global  perspectives  on  news,  events  and 
culture,  is  airing  a new  weekly  series  by  and  about  the  tribal  peoples  of 
the  world.  First  Peoples  TV  features  26  award-winning  documentaries  and 
dramas  focusing  on  the  lives  of  contemporary  Native  and  Aboriginal  people 
and  the  issues  they  face. 


WorldLink' s programming  consists  of  first  run  documentaries , foreign 
feature  films,  global  news  reports  and  eight  hours  of  world  music  each  day 
Launched  in  December  1999,  the  channel  is  available  in  over  17  million  U.S 
homes  via  basic  service  on  the  direct-to-home  satellite  services  DIRECTV 
(Channel  375)  and  EchoStar 's  DISH  Network  (Channel  9410).  "First  Peoples 
TV"  is  the  first  time  a regularly  scheduled  TV  series  concerning  tribal 
peoples  will  be  accessible  to  all  urban  areas,  including  the  territories 
of  every  Indigenous  nation  in  the  United  States  mainland. 

Curated  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring 
Native  films  to  a wider  audience,  and  airing  each  Thursday  Night  at  7pm 
PST/10pm  EST,  First  Peoples  TV  includes  documentaries  confronting  fishing 
rights;  "Lighting  The  Seventh  Fire"  by  Sandra  Sunrising  Osawa,  sacred 
sites;  "Backbone  Of  The  World"  by  George  Burdeau,  and  religious  freedom; 
"The  Peyote  Road"  by  Fidel  Moreno.  The  series  features  dramatic  films 
dealing  with  government  attempts  to  destroy  tribal  cultures;  "Where  The 
Spirit  Lives"  by  Bruce  Pittman  and  Indigenous  political  activism;  "Tushka" 
by  Ian  Skorodin. 

Native  actors,  comedians  and  educators  introduce  each  episode.  Hosts 
include  Benjamin  Bratt  (Law  & Order,  Blood  In-Blood  Out,  Pinero),  Tantoo 
Cardinal  (Legends  Of  The  Fall,  Black  Robe,  Dances  With  Wolves),  Steve 
Reevis  (Geronimo,  Last  Of  The  Dogmen,  Fargo),  Elaine  Miles  (Northern 
Exposure,  Smoke  Signals,  RezRobics)  and  up  and  coming  Apache  funny  man. 
Drew  Lacapa.  The  one  non-Native  host  is  legendary  historian  of  world 
religions,  Huston  Smith. 

DreamCatchers  has  previously  produced  health  and  fitness  videos  for 
American  Indian  communities  including,  "The  Red  Road  To  Sobriety", 
documenting  the  contemporary  Native  American  sobriety  movement,  and  "Rez 
Robies",  a pow-wow  dancing  and  martial  arts  inspired  aerobics  video 
designed  to  combat  diabetes.  Series  producer  Gary  Rhine  has  previously 
produced  award-winning  documentaries  including  "Wiping  The  Tears  Of  Seven 
Generations"  and  "Your  Humble  Serpent;  The  Wisdom  Of  Reuben  Snake". 

For  program  descriptions  visit  http://www.dreamcatchers.org/fptv 
or  for  program  schedules  visit  http://www.worldlinktv.org. 

http : //www.worldlinktv. org/ 

New  Native  Series 

This  week,  WorldLink  TV  introduces  "First  Peoples  TV,"  26  weeks  of 
compelling  and  informative  programs  that  tell  stories  by  and  about  the 
tribal  peoples  of  the  world.  Don't  miss  this  exciting  television  event  - 
a new  film  will  debut  every  Thursday  at  10PM  ET,  7PM  PT.  We  inaugurate 
the  series  with  the  film  below. 

Reason  To  Fear 
WORLDLINK  PREMIERE 

The  story  of  Native  American  Patrick  "Hooty"  Croy  (pictured),  who  spent 
eight  years  on  Death  Row  for  his  part  in  a 1978  shootout  with  Northern 
California  police.  The  film  focuses  on  his  re-trial  in  which  his  new 
attorney,  D.  Tony  Serna,  won  his  acquittal  using  an  innovative  "cultural 
defense"  stategy.  "Reason  to  Fear"  tells  the  story  in  the  voices  of  those 
closest  to  the  events:  the  Native  Americans,  their  attorneys,  witnesses, 
and  jurors. 

WorldLink  TV,  an  operating  unit  of  Link  Media,  Inc. 
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In  the  Shadow  of  Little  Bighorn 


Wyoming  fort,  massacre  site  often  overlooked  by  those  headed  for  Custer's  last  stand 
01/05/02 

Greg  Tuttle  for  The  Associated  press 

STORY,  Wyo.  - A decade  before  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  led  the  soldiers 
of  the  7th  Cavalry  to  annihilation  at  the  Little  Bighorn,  another  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  fought  an  equally  desperate  battle  against  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Indian  warriors. 

On  Dec.  21,  1866,  Capt.  William  Fetterman  charged  out  of  the  gates  of 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  with  79  soldiers  and  two  civilians  in  pursuit  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  a small  band  of  marauding  Indians.  Against  the  orders  of 
the  fort  commander,  Fetterman  chased  the  Indians  over  a ridge  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  fort. 

It  was  a trap. 

Within  an  hour,  Fetterman  and  his  soldiers  were  killed  by  1,500  or  more 
warriors  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  nations. 

At  the  time,  it  was  the  U.S.  military's  worst  defeat  in  its  campaign  to 
open  the  West.  The  battle  and  other  events  over  the  next  two  years  would 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  from  the  Powder  River  region  and 
the  end  of  the  Bozeman  Trail. 

Today,  the  fort  and  battlefiCasey  Mott,  right,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  covers 
his  ears  as  he  fires  a cannon  at  Fort  Phil  Kearney  south  of  Story,  Wyo. 
held  near  here  attract  fewer  visitors  than  other  historical  sites  in  the 
region . 

While  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  in  Montana  draws  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  each  year.  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  located  80  miles  to  the 
south,  averages  about  20,000  visitors  a year,  said  Sonny  Reisch, 
superintendent  of  the  state  park  and  historical  site  that  includes  a 
visitor  center  and  museum. 

"We're  kind  of  in  the  shadow  of  the  Little  Bighorn,"  Reisch  said. 

About  50  people  attended  a recent  interpretive  tour  on  the  135th 
anniversary  of  the  Fetterman  Battle.  The  tour  has  been  offered  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  turnout  depends  on  the  weather,  said  Bob  Wilson, 
curator  of  the  fort's  museum. 

"Most  people  don't  even  realize  it's  here,"  said  Rick  Ingoldsby, 
president  of  the  Fort  Phil  Kearny/Bozeman  Trail  Association.  "I've  talked 
to  people  who  have  lived  their  whole  life  in  Sheridan  and  say  they've  only 
been  here  once. " 

Built  in  1866,  the  fort  was  abandoned  and  burned  two  years  later.  The 
fort  site  was  overlooked  for  decades  by  everyone  but  local  ranchers  and 
farmers  who  salvaged  the  remaining  bricks  and  timbers  for  their  own  use, 

Reisch  said. 

In  1935,  Sheridan  County  purchased  three  acres  of  the  17-acre  fort  site 
for  preservation.  A few  years  later,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
rebuilt  a small  section  of  the  timber  stockade  that  surrounded  the  fort 
and  a caretaker  cabin. 

Interest  in  the  fort's  history  waned  during  World  War  II,  Reisch  said, 
then  was  rekindled  in  1963  when  the  federal  government  designated  Fort 
Phil  Kearny  a national  historic  landmark.  The  state  of  Wyoming  also  gave 
the  fort  and  two  nearby  battlefields  - the  Fetterman  and  Wagon  Box  sites  - 
historic  designation.  In  1970,  the  first  visitor  center  at  the  fort  was 
built  by  the  Wyoming  Recreation  Commission. 

The  first  archaeological  studies  at  the  fort  were  also  begun  in  1970, 
and  many  of  the  artifacts  recovered  from  those  efforts  are  on  view  at  the 
museum  and  visitor's  center. 

The  Fort  Phil  Kearny/Bozeman  Trail  Association  was  formed  in  1985  to 
preserve  and  promote  the  history  of  the  fort  and  the  trail  it  was  built  to 
protect.  The  nonprofit  association  has  grown  to  a membership  of  about  600. 

In  1986,  the  state  of  Wyoming  acquired  10  more  acres  of  land  and 
established  the  museum,  Reisch  said.  The  state  also  hired  two  full-time 
and  one  part-time  employees  to  work  at  the  fort  and  continue  rese' arching 
its  history. 

Work  at  the  fort  picked  up  in  the  late  1990s.  With  help  from  a $152,000 
federal  grant  and  $38,000  in  matching  funds  raised  by  the  nonprofit  group, 
new  surveys  using  ground  remote  sensing  radar  were  conducted  in  1992  and 


1993  to  mark  the  location  of  the  buildings  inside  the  fort. 

The  money  was  also  used  to  reconstruct  portions  of  the  8-foot  stockade. 
The  fort  was  one  of  a handful  of  military  structures  west  of  the 
Mississippi  built  within  a fortified  stockade,  Reisch  said. 

Future  projects  include  more  archaeological  work  at  the  fort  and  the 
Fetterman  Battlefield.  Reisch  said  plans  also  call  for  reconstructing  the 
fort's  124-foot  flag  pole. 

"Our  main  goal  is  to  give  a visual  impact,"  he  said. 

Wilson  said  he  hopes  to  map  the  positions  of  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne  and 
Sioux  during  the  Fetterman  Battle  by  using  metal  detectors  to  search  a 
600-acre  area  for  bullets  fired  by  the  soldiers.  Volunteers  will  spend 
about  a week  at  the  site  in  late  May  or  early  Dune,  he  said. 

The  battlefield  survey  and  a similar  effort  planned  to  map  the  fort's 
lower  stockade  area  is  being  funded  by  a grant  from  the  National  Park 
Service's  American  Battlefield  Preservation  Project. 

If  You  Go 

Getting  there:  Fort  Phil  Kearny  is  located  between  Sheridan  and  Buffalo, 
Wyo.,  near  the  junction  of  Interstates  90  and  25  in  north-central  Wyoming. 

General  information:  The  fort  opens  to  visitors  on  April  1.  Hours  are 
noon  to  4 p.m.  Wednesday  through  Sunday  until  May  15.  From  May  15  through 
Sept.  30,  the  fort  is  open  daily  between  8 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  Admission  is  $2 
for  nonresidents  and  $1  for  Wyoming  residents.  Children  under  17  are 
admitted  free. 

For  more  information:  Call  (307)  648-7629. 

On  The  Net: 
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Architects  from  the  Minneapolis-based  firm  AmerINDIAN  met  with 
representatives  from  area  tribes  Thursday  to  discuss  the  design  of  the 
Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation  Place  to  be  built  near  Fort  Pierre. 

Dennis  Sun  Rhodes,  one  of  the  architects,  listened  with  a notebook  open 
in  front  of  him  as  needs  were  presented  not  in  terms  of  space,  but  in 
terms  of  tribal  values.  As  he  listened,  he  jotted  notes. 

"This  is  the  road  where  good  architects  have  to  travel,"  he  said.  "This 
type  of  project  has  so  much  potential  to  do  good." 

The  Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation  Place,  as  authorized  by  Congress  in 
December  2000,  is  a multi-use  facility  which  will  be  used  as  a resource 
and  education  center,  and  gathering  place  for  members  of  the  sovereign 
tribes  in  South  Dakota. 

Among  the  spaces  authorized  by  federal  legislation  were  space  for  an 
economic  development  center,  the  Sioux  Nation  Tribal  Supreme  Court  and 
training  tribal  personnel  in  conflict  resolution,  interpreting  the 
encounters  between  Lewis  and  Clark  and  the  Sioux  Nation,  and  enhancing  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  history  of  Native  Americans. 

"Overall,  it's  a gathering  place  - people  coming  together  in  a good  way 
and  in  a good  spirit,"  said  Dane  Murphy,  executive  director  of  the  Wakpa 
Sica  Historical  Society. 

Sun  Rhodes  said  he  and  his  partner  Dan  Feidt  have  been  working  with  the 
historical  society  for  approximately  eight  years  to  help  members  translate 
an  abstract  concept  into  an  architectural  context  so  the  estimated  cost 
could  be  determined. 

The  preliminary  drawings  presented  Thursday  were  developed  before 


Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing  the  reconciliation  center  and 
before  funding  was  appropriated  late  last  year.  The  public  meeting  was 
held  to  gather  ideas  from  the  people  to  determine  what  changes  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

"The  public  part  of  the  process  continues  to  be  critical  because  it's 
the  only  way  this  will  work/'  Murphy  said. 

The  preliminary  design  includes  circular  spaces  placed  within  a broad 
arc  to  represent  part  of  a traditional  tipi  village.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  arc  would  house  the  cultural  components  including  a repatriation 
center,  interpretive  center,  genealogical  center  and  gift  shop.  The 
southern  portion  would  include  offices,  meeting  spaces  and  space  for  the 
Supreme  Court  and  support  staff. 

During  the  afternoon  hours,  discussion  revolved  around  two  primary 
questions  - whether  a Sioux  Nation  Supreme  Court  was  appropriate  at  this 
time  and  whether  a court  which  adjudicated  matters  in  a non-Indian  way  was 
necessary  at  all. 

Frank  Pommersheim,  with  the  University  of  South  Dakota  School  of  Law, 
suggested  the  need  for  a Sioux  Nation  judicial  support  system  to  provide 
training  and  research  opportunities  for  existing  tribal  court  structures. 

"It  would  be  very  difficult  to  go  from  existing  tribal  courts  to  a Sioux 
Nation  Supreme  Court,"  he  said. 

He  was  supported  in  this  by  John  LaValle,  also  with  the  USD  School  of 
Law,  who  said  he  was  initially  sceptical  about  the  project,  but  had  begun 
to  see  it  not  as  a "federal  manipulation  of  tribal  sovereignty,"  but  as  an 
"empty  shell  to  be  filled  with  the  Sioux  tribes'  primary  concerns." 

Eldon  Grassrope  from  Lower  Brule  questioned  the  concept. 

"We  of  the  Lakota  have  a different  value  system,"  he  said.  "Whose  value 
system  are  we  going  to  follow?  Are  we  going  to  follow  Congress's  law?" 

Rather  than  becoming  discouraged  or  frustrated  by  the  various  voices  and 
concerns,  the  architects  were  pleased  that  so  many  were  taking  part  in  the 
discussion . 

"All  the  Lakota  tribes  bring  their  best  orators,"  Sun  Rhodes  said.  "I  am 
always  overwhelmed  and  impressed  with  their  oratory." 

Their  role  as  architects  is  to  translate  the  disparate  thoughts  into  a 
space  that  will  function  well  for  the  people  who  will  be  using  it,  he  said. 

"The  project  is  going  to  get  richer  and  more  detailed  from  their 
participation,"  Feidt  said. 

Contact  staff  writer  Mary  Gales  Askren  by  phone  at  224-7301 
or  via  e-mail  at  news@capjournal.com. 
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Probation  visits  to  nation  cut 

A dog  attack  on  officer  on  Onondaga  Nation  led  to  new  policy, 
commissioner  says. 

Saturday,  January  19,  2002  By  Jim  O'Hara 

A dog  attack  on  an  Onondaga  County  probation  officer  visiting  a 
probationer  on  the  Onondaga  Nation  last  fall  has  prompted  the  probation 
commissioner  to  cut  off  all  home  visits  to  the  nation. 

Commissioner  Robert  Czaplicki  notified  all  local  judges  of  the  new 
policy  in  a Jan.  8 letter. 

"Due  to  recent  incidents  our  staff  has  encountered  on  the  Onondaga 
Nation,  we  will  no  longer  be  making  home  visits  and/or  other  community 
visits  to  probationers  who  reside  there,"  Czaplicki  wrote.  "We  request  you 
take  this  into  consideration  when  arranging  plea  bargains  and  when  you  are 


contemplating  sentencing  individuals  who  live  on  the  Onondaga  Nation  to 
probation  supervision." 

Czaplicki  this  week  said  the  letter  is  not  meant  to  indicate  that  his 
office  wants  judges  to  sentence  Onondaga  Nation  defendants  to  jail  instead 
of  probation. 

"That's  not  the  intent  at  all,"  he  said.  "We  will  work  with  individuals 
who  live  there.  We  will  work  with  the  nation." 

Probationers  are  required  to  report  in  regularly  to  the  Probation 
Department,  and  that  is  not  affected  by  Czaplicki 's  directive.  Home  visits 
by  probation  officers  is  just  one  part  of  the  supervision  process,  and  the 
new  policy  would  not  preclude  a nation  resident  from  being  on  probation, 
the  commissioner  said. 

The  letter  was  just  meant  to  inform  the  courts  - and  the  district 
attorney's  office  - that  the  Probation  Department  will  not  be  doing  home 
visits  on  the  nation  as  part  of  its  monitoring  of  probationers,  he  said. 

Czaplicki  said  he  imposed  the  new  restrictions  after  consulting  with  the 
county  sheriff's  department.  He  declined  to  identify  the  injured  officer 
but  said  she  was  the  officer  routinely  assigned  to  handle  all  nation 
probationers . 

He  attributed  the  termination  of  nation  visits,  in  part,  to  a breakdown 
in  communications  with  the  chiefs  over  problems  between  the  nation  and  the 
Probation  Department. 

The  dog  attack  Oct.  29  was  the  critical  incident  forcing  him  to  take 
some  action,  Czaplicki  said.  He  did  not  specify  any  other  incident,  or 
whom  on  the  nation  he  had  tried  to  contact  to  resolve  the  situation. 

According  to  the  commissioner,  the  probation  officer  was  visiting  a 
probationer  on  the  nation  when  she  was  attacked  by  the  probationer ' s 
Rottweiler/pit  bull.  The  officer  suffered  severe  injuries  to  her  left  arm 
and  hand  and  is  still  out  on  disability,  Czaplicki  said. 

The  probation  officer  had  been  to  the  residence  previously,  knew  the  dog 
was  kept  on  a run  in  the  yard  and  knew  where  she  could  stand  in  the  yard 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  animal,  the  commissioner  said.  But  on  the 
day  of  the  attack,  the  length  of  the  dog's  rope  was  different,  and  the 
officer  was  attacked  as  she  stood  in  an  area  where  she  thought  she  was 
safe,  he  said. 

The  Probation  Department  then  had  problems  getting  the  Health  Department 
access  to  the  animal  after  the  attack,  and  the  injured  probation  officer 
was  forced  to  undergo  painful  rabies  shots  because  the  animal  was  not 
available  to  be  tested,  Czaplicki  said.  The  Health  Department  later  got 
access  to  the  dog,  but  that  happened  too  late  to  allow  the  officer  to 
avoid  the  shots,  he  said. 

Officials  have  been  told  the  dog  subsequently  was  killed,  Czaplicki  said. 

Joseph  Heath,  the  lawyer  for  the  Onondaga  Nation,  said  Friday  he  was 
unaware  of  any  problem  between  the  nation  and  the  Probation  Department 
until  he  received  a phone  call  from  a reporter  about  Czaplicki 's  letter 
announcing  the  termination  of  nation  visits. 

Heath  agreed  with  Czaplicki 's  assessment  that  there  was,  in  fact,  a 
breakdown  in  communications.  But  he  said  it  wasn't  from  his  end  since  he 
had  had  no  contact  from  the  commissioner. 

"Obviously,  no  one  wants  to  see  a probation  officer  get  injured  but  this 
sounds  like  a one-time  problem,"  Heath  said,  adding  he  would  now  consult 
with  the  chiefs  to  see  how  they  want  to  address  Czaplicki 's  new  policy. 

The  lawyer  said  he  was  optimistic  a resolution  could  be  reached. 

Heath  said  the  only  probable  result  of  a policy  ending  home  visits  to 
probationers  on  the  nation  would  be  a reluctance  by  judges  to  place 
residents  on  probation. 

"If  you  take  away  one  of  the  fundamental  planks  of  that,  it's  not  going 
to  be  on  the  table,"  Heath  said  of  probation. 

The  termination  of  home  visits  also  could  be  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  probationers  who  are  dealing  with  alcohol  and  substance-abuse  problems, 
he  said. 

Czaplicki  on  Friday  said  he  was  not  aware  that  Heath  was  the  lawyer  for 
the  Onondaga  Nation.  Knowing  that  might  now  help  to  resolve  the  problem 
quickly,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Paiute  feud  slows  tribal  court  system 
Mary  Thompson 
RENO  GAZETTE -DOURNAL 
1/20/2002  01:04  am 

Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe's  court  staff  was  fired  the  day  after  Christma 
crippling  the  reservation's  justice  system  and  prompting  a campaign  to 
unseat  the  tribal  chairman,  who  some  residents  accuse  of  abusing  authority 
to  satisfy  personal  interests.  . 

"The  chairman  uses  his  official  office  title  above  the  color  of  the  law 
to  engage  in  selfish  protection  of  his  own  interests  above  those  of  the 
tribal  membership  in  general  and  that  of  the  nine  voting  tribal  council 
members,"  elder  Elmira  Copeland  and  others  wrote  in  the  petition  for 
impeachment . 

Among  other  allegations,  the  petition  cites  Chairman  Keith  Alan 
Mandell's  decision  to  fire  the  tribal  court's  prosecutor,  public  defender 
and  probation  officer  without  consulting  the  tribal  council,  a violation 
of  council's  orders. 

But  Mandell  --  elected  December  2000  on  the  day  after  his  release  from 
the  Washoe  County  Hail  on  a bail  violation  --  has  insisted  that  the 
firings  were  sound,  a result  of  an  outside  audit  that  proved  the  three 
employees  had  illegally  spent  tribal  funds. 

"People  get  caught  with  their  hand  in  the  cookie  jar  and  the 
consequences  are  the  result  of  that,"  Mandell  said.  "We  went  through  a 
complete  process  and  most  people  complied  with  it.  The  people  that  didn't 
are  no  longer  here." 

The  three  said  they  borrowed  the  money,  a total  of  $160,  to  pay  for 
office  supplies  and  expenses.  It  was  a common  practice  that  had  gone  on 
for  years  and  before  Mandell  had  become  chairman  of  the  tribal  nation, 
said  fired  prosecutor  loaquin  Roces. 

Roces  said  Mandell  had  it  out  for  the  staff  because  they  started  looking 
into  alleged  corruption  that  the  chairman  didn't  want  to  surface,  such  as 
illegal  search  and  property  seizures  made  by  tribal  police  and  two 
instances  where  they  accuse  Mandell  of  interfering  with  the  court  process. 

"It's  a third-world  system.  I mean,  you'd  expect  this  in  Nicaragua  or  El 
Salvador  but  not  right  in  the  middle  of  the  most  democratic  and  free 
country  in  the  world,"  Roces  said.  "It's  basically  a dictatorship." 

Roces  said  he  and  former  public  defender  Richard  McCauley  and  former 
probation  officer  Ethel  Henry,  were  never  shown  the  audit  that  led  to 
their  firing. 

"There  are  policies  and  procedures  regarding  personnel  and  he's  thrown 
them  out  the  window  and  living  by  his  own  law  and  order  codes,"  Roces  said 

Pyramid  Lake's  recent  political  turmoil  is  a reflection  of  problems  that 
some  say  plague  tribal  governments  nationwide. 

"All  branches  of  government  are  run  by  the  tribal  council  and  in  most 
tribes  the  chairman  only  gets  as  much  authority  as  the  council  will  allow, 
" said  Superintendent  Robert  Hunter,  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Western  Nevada  Agency. 

In  the  Pyramid  Lake  case,  angry  residents  claim  that  Mandell  is 
overstepping  his  boundaries  and  ignoring  the  council  all  together. 

According  to  tribal  code,  a chairman  is  required  to  bring  court 
personnel  actions  before  the  council.  But,  according  to  meeting  minutes, 
Mandell  was  ordered  to  stay  out  of  court  affairs  altogether  because  of  a 
conflict  of  interest,  stemming  from  a December  2000  arrest  on  a bail 


violation  for  a domestic  battery  conviction  that  was  later  overturned  by 
the  Intertribal  Court  of  Appeals  in  Reno. 

Mandell  ignored  that  order  and  the  chief  judge's  recommendation  not  to 
fire  the  court  staff. 

In  a copy  of  a Dec.  12  letter  from  Chief  Dudge  William  Yacobozzi  to 
Mandell,  the  chief  judge  said  he  didn't  believe  anyone  "used/loaned  these 
monies  with  the  intent  to  take  the  money  permanently."  Yacobozzi  then 
pleaded  with  Mandell  to  allow  the  court  to  present  its  side  of  the  story 
to  the  council  before  the  final  decision  to  terminate  the  court  staff  is 
made . 

In  a letter  to  Mandell  dated  Dec.  26,  Yacobozzi  said  the  chairman 
threatened  to  terminate  him  if  he  didn't  go  along  with  the  plan. 

Yacobozzi  wrote  to  the  chairman:  "When  Christmas  was  mentioned,  meaning 
it  was  a bad  time  to  terminate,  you  reminded  me  where  you  were  (in  jail) 
last  Christmas  and  which  court  put  you  there.  You  clearly  inferred  that  if 
I did  not  go  along  with  these  terminations,  I could  be  considered 
insubordinate  and  subject  to  the  same  (fate)." 

Yacobozzi,  who  is  still  the  tribe's  chief  judge,  did  not  return  phone 
calls . 

Mandell  said  the  judge  helped  in  the  investigation  that  led  to  his 
decision  to  fire  court  staff. 

When  asked  about  the  letters,  Mandell  explained  that  documents  provided 
to  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal  were  not  likely  the  same  documents  held  by  the 
tribal  government. 

The  recent  firings  have  stopped  criminal  trials  until  replacement  staff 
is  hired.  Court  Clerk  Greg  Shipman  said.  But  civil  trials  and  other 
proceedings  that  don't  require  a prosecutor  or  public  defender  are  running 
as  planned  and  have  filled  the  court's  calendar,  he  said. 

Shipman,  who  refused  to  talk  about  the  firings,  also  was  reprimanded  by 
the  chairman  but  was  allowed  to  keep  his  job. 

The  recent  terminations  were  Mandell 's  second  round  of  firings  at  the 
court  in  his  first  year  as  chairman. 

The  first  to  be  fired  was  tribal  prosecutor  Ray  Brookman  in  April  who 
Mandell  said  was  let  go  because  of  insubordination.  Mandell  said 
Brookman 's  firing  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Brookman  had 
prosecuted  him  in  the  battery  that  sent  him  to  jail  in  December  2000  for 
allegedly  punching  his  girlfriend  in  the  head  and  chest  and  knocking  the 
breath  out  of  her. 

In  that  charge,  Mandell  was  convicted  by  the  court  and  then  sentenced 
Dec.  5,  2000  to  a suspended  six-month  jail  term  with  conditions  that  he 
complete  an  anger  management  class  and  serve  15  days  in  jail,  among  other 
things,  court  documents  said.  When  he  didn't  comply  with  the  terms,  the 
court  sent  out  a warrant  for  his  arrest  and  ordered  him  to  serve  15  days. 

While  in  jail,  Mandell  campaigned  for  the  chairman  seat  and  won  with  110 
votes  --  more  than  twice  the  votes  than  the  runner  up. 

Mandell  served  four  months  before  he  fired  Brookman,  leaving  the 
prosecutor  position  open  for  five  months  until  Roces  was  hired  in  August. 
During  that  time,  15  criminal  cases  were  dropped  and  many  more  continued 
because  there  wasn't  a prosecutor,  Roces  said. 

The  latest  firings  won't  tilt  the  court  schedule  because  Mandell  said 
he's  planning  to  find  replacements  as  soon  as  possible.  But  that  can't 
happen  until  the  three  settle  their  grievance  claims,  appearing  before  the 
council  within  the  next  30  to  60  days. 

Roces  and  McCauley,  who  are  not  lawyers,  say  the  money  in  question  -- 
$160  --  was  borrowed  from  the  court  cash  box  to  pay  for  business  supplies 
and  paid  back  within  a few  days  after  it  was  taken. 

"I  borrowed  $60.  I bought  file  folders,  Post-it  notes,  a box  of  pens  and 
file  dividers,  business  cards,  a ream  of  paper  and  envelopes  to  mail  out 
orders  and  notices,"  Roces  said.  "The  others  also  bought  supplies.  In 
Ethel's  case  she  used  some  of  the  money  for  gas  because  her  job  requires 
her  to  drive." 

McCauley  borrowed  $60  and  Henry  borrowed  $40,  McCauley  said. 

Roces  said  all  the  money  was  returned  in  December  and  within  a few  days 
of  being  borrowed. 

The  squabble  over  $160  is  just  one  of  many  that  Copeland  described  as 


another  notch  in  tribe's  long  history  of  dysfunction,  saying  battles  such 
as  these  have  been  recorded  there  as  long  as  she  can  remember. 

"This  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  40  years,"  Copeland,  68,  said.  "I 
think  the  BIA  should  take  the  court  and  oversee  all  this  corruption.  The 
government,  as  they  say,  is  supposed  to  be  looking  at  what  happens  here." 

BIA  officials  say,  no  matter  how  twisted  the  situation,  the  federal 
government  has  no  authority  over  tribes  unless  there  is  a threat  to  life. 
In  fact,  the  BIA  is  entitled  only  to  one  audit  per  year. 

"Where  it  gets  to  the  point  that  there  may  be  threats  to  life,  the  BIA 
has  been  known  to  come  in  and  take  over,"  BIA's  Hunter  said.  "The  recourse 
in  this  case  is  the  tribal  council." 

A BIA  takeover  of  this  sort  occurred  at  the  Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone  Tribe 
after  an  investigation  showed  there  had  been  a grave  endangerment  to  life 
and  violations  of  due  process.  Hunter  said. 

There,  the  BIA  hired  a new  prosecutor,  clerical  staff,  court  advocate 
and  magistrate. 

So  far,  written  reports  on  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe's  recent  turmoil 
haven't  reached  the  federal  agency  but  Hunter  said  he's  already  heard 
about  the  firings. 

Meanwhile,  others  can't  help  wondering  if  their  tribal  jobs  are  on  the 
line . 

Mary  Dodd,  the  tribe's  domestic  violence  advocate,  fears  she  may  be 
fired  in  recourse  for  comments  to  the  council  before  Mandell  took  office 
and  before  his  conviction  was  overturned. 

"Mr.  Mandell  admitted  that  he  did  strike  his  victim.  I wanted  the 
community  to  know  and  I pleaded  with  the  council  not  to  seat  him  until  his 
case  was  resolved,"  Dodd  said.  "After  the  court  staff  was  fired,  I talked 
to  a former  chairman  and  he  told  me  the  writing  was  on  the  wall  and  that  I 
should  start  looking  for  a new  job." 

Mandell  said  he  didn't  foresee  any  more  firings  from  this  particular 
audit . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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Ex-tribal  worker  sue  over  layoffs 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Tue  Jan  15  01:21:11  CST  2002  Central  Time 

Former  employees  of  the  Crow  Tribe  who  lost  their  jobs  when  a new 
administration  took  over  in  July  2000  have  filed  a lawsuit  in  federal 
court  in  Billings  demanding  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  severance  pay, 
plus  damages  for  wrongful  discharge. 

The  55  employees  contend  that  the  tribe  failed  to  follow  its  own 
policies  in  terminating  them,  and  that  promises  of  severance  pay  were  not 
kept . 

Tribal  attorneys  were  in  meetings  Monday  afternoon  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  the  tribe  adopted  a Crow  Tribal  Personnel 
Practices  and  Policy  manual  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  approval  of 
expenditures  by  the  secretary  of  Interior. 

Among  other  things,  the  manual  stated  that  the  tribe  must  provide  15 
days  notice  in  advance  of  a layoff;  layoffs  were  to  be  based  on  seniority 
ranking,  which  would  also  allow  senior  employees  to  bump  junior  employees 
from  their  positions;  and  re-employment  notices  were  to  be  sent  to 
qualified  former  employees  when  position  were  to  be  filled. 


The  employees  assert  that  they  were  give  no  notice  of  the  layoffs;  that 
people  with  less  seniority  have  been  retained  or  hired;  and  that  they  were 
not  notified  through  the  tribe  when  jobs  were  available. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  the  tribal  personnel  manual  sets  severance  at 
two  weeks  pay  for  every  year  worked.  The  plaintiffs  also  allege  that 
Tribal  Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground  promised  to  compensate  them  for  all 
remaining  annual  leave. 

Individuals  are  asking  for  severance  packages  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$824  to  $10,000. 

They  are  also  asking  for  damages  for  wrongful  discharge  and  violation  of 
their  employment  rights.  They  want  a jury  to  determine  how  much  they  are 
entitled  to  under  that  portion  of  their  claim. 

The  dismissed  tribal  employees  worked  under  the  administration  of  former 
Tribal  Chairwoman  Clara  Nomee.  When  Birdinground  became  chairman,  much  of 
Nomee's  staff  was  let  go  - a common  occurrence  in  an  employment  system 
traditionally  based  on  patronage. 

Because  Nomee  was  in  office  for  10  years,  many  of  those  employed  by  her 
were  able  to  maintain  tribal  employment  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Lorna  Thackeray  can  be  reached  657-1314  or  at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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An  epidemic  of  violence:  Tribe  looks  for  answers 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Brutally  violent  acts  by  Dine'  are  worsening  on  the 
reservation  and  a rapidly  increasing  caseload  of  domestic  violence 
episodes  are  a harbinger  of  worse  to  come,  Navajo  Nation  directors  were 
told  Friday. 

"We're  in  a denial  state,"  said  Bernie  Yazzie,  who  works  in  the  tribe's 
Data  Resources  Center.  "Nobody  wants  to  admit  that  these  problems  exist." 

Last  fall,  a group  of  young  Dine'  men  from  the  Round  Rock  area  were 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  four  people,  including  a grandmother  from  Fort 
Defiance  and  her  9-year-old  granddaughter . The  accused  face  trials  on  a 
slew  of  federal  indictments  including  murder  and  carjacking.  Two  of  those 
slayings  were  said  to  involve  dismemberment. 

The  brutality  doesn't  stop  there.  On  New  Year's  Day,  a single  mother 
from  Klagetoh  took  the  lives  of  her  three  oldest  children,  shooting  them 
with  a rifle  as  they  slept.  The  next  day,  Ian.  2,  a teenage  girl  from 
Tolani  Lake  was  arrested  for  allegedly  killing  her  teen-age  brother  with  a 
knife. 

These  issues  weigh  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  Navajo  President  Kelsey 
Begaye,  his  division  directors  and  key  staff  members. 

More  than  50  of  them  met  Friday  morning  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Inn 
conference  room,  with  the  discussion  turning  introspective.  At  issue  were 
gut  reactions  from  those  who  spoke  freely  about  what  the  tribe  is  doing 
wrong  and  needs  to  correct  in  the  area  of  providing  social  services 
support  to  those  who  have  lost  their  way  and  need  help. 

One  employee  who  works  in  the  Historic  Preservation  Department  said  the 
tribe's  spends  about  $7  million  annually  out  of  its  $80  million  Division 
of  Social  Services  budget  to  send  those  in  need  of  substance  abuse 
treatment  and  other  crisis-related  services  off  to  large  cities  for 
rehabilitation.  When  they  come  back  sound  mentally  and  physically,  the 
temporarily  cured  are  once  again  exposed  to  the  same  social  problems  as 
before.  Follow-up  support  from  the  far-away  center  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 


"It's  like  you  have  something  to  dry  and  you  dry  it  off,  then  stick  it 
back  in  the  water,"  the  employee  said. 

Cecilia  Belone,  Division  of  Social  Services  director,  said  a society 
that  allows  "violence  and  oppression  is  a society  that's  not  going  to 
function  like  a normal  society." 

"You  define  what's  normal,"  she  said.  To  Belone,  what's  not  "normal"  is 
seeing  the  Dine'  elderly  continually  exploited  for  their  fixed  incomes, 
severe  crimes  committed  by  youths,  and  a proliferation  of  truant  problems 
and  gang  memberships.  Those  are  signs  of  a society  going  in  the  wrong 
direction . 

The  Division  of  Social  Services'  $80  million  budget  is  95  percent  funded 
through  contracts  and  grants  from  external  sources.  There  are  strict 
limitations  on  what  types  of  services  the  funds  must  be  spent. 

"We  all  lack  resources,"  Belone  said.  "But  we  should  re-evaluate  where 
those  resources  are  going." 

President  Begaye  said  one  area  the  resources  should  not  be  going  is  off 
reservation.  The  $7  million  spent  to  send  rehab  clients  to  places  like 
Phoenix  and  Houston  is  better  left  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  president 
said.  He  advocates  developing  a major  treatment  center  in  Chinle,  Ariz., 
and  talked  about  the  need  during  an  interview  with  the  Independent.  The 
center  must  be  capable  of  Navajo  traditional  and  conventional  faith-based 
healing,  and  must  have  a strong  vocational  element  that  will  make  idle 
hands  strong  through  trade  and  skills  learning,  he  said. 

"Chinle  could  be  a beautiful  site.  Chinle  is  the  heartbeat  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  ...  and  nature  is  there  to  help,"  Begaye  said. 

A number  of  recommendations  were  put  forward  Friday,  the  responsibility 
of  Richard  K.  Begay,  the  president's  deputy  chief  of  staff.  The  president 
and  vice  president  should  make  site  visits  to  each  Navajo  agency  to 
discuss  Social  Services  concerns  at  the  local  level.  Parenting  skills  need 
better  promotion.  A crime  prevention  proclamation  should  be  drafted, 
involving  support  from  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  Begaye 
should  work  with  Council  Speaker  Edward  T.  Begay  and  tribal  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Robert  Yazzie  on  that  issue.  Cultural  and  traditional  views 
on  crime  must  be  taught  to  the  youth,  and  medicinemen  should  be  enlisted 
for  that  effort.  The  penalties  and  consequences  of  crime  should  be 
delivered  through  the  media. 

The  role  of  the  media  as  it  relates  to  reports  on  Dine'  crimes  needs  to 
be  improved,  according  to  the  recommendations  list. 

"News  media  should  change  their  reporting  strategy  and  focus  more  on  the 
positive  issues,"  read  one  recommendation. 

There  have  been  reports  from  Klagetoh  and  Phoenix  that  Elvira  Charley, 
the  31-year-old  mother  who  killed  three  of  her  children,  went  to  the 
President/Vice  President's  office  multiple  times  for  assistance,  and  met 
with  tribal  Social  Services  workers,  but  did  not  receive  help.  One  of 
those  who  made  that  claim  was  Charley's  mother. 

"We  shouldn't  be  blaming  at  this  point  in  time,"  Begaye  told  his 
directors  and  staff.  "Let's  get  beyond  that." 

Alarming  trend 

Begaye  was  asked  if  he  believes  the  brutality  of  crimes  is  worsening  on 
the  Navajo  Nation,  and  what  must  be  done  to  stop  that  trend  if  it  exists. 

"We're  hoping  that  we're  in  a (temporary)  phase  right  now,"  he  said. 
Addressing  the  sheer  brutality  of  some  of  the  more  heinous  recent  crimes, 
he  added,  "That  is  not  Navajo." 

The  president  has  taken  a faith-based  and  community  empowerment  approach 
to  the  crime  glut,  saying  that  family  values  must  be  restored  to  the 
people-  not  just  by  parents  and  grandparents,  but  by  community  leaders. 
They  include  elected  chapter  officials,  medicinemen.  Native  American 
Church  members,  pastors,  ministers,  educators  and  any  adult  who  can  help 
any  youth  who  otherwise  might  not  receive  guidance. 

Begaye  is  well  aware  of  the  social  conditions  facing  his  people, 
exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  such  basic  needs  as  running  water  and 
electricity.  Accompanying  family  stress  factors  are  brought  on  by  low 
incomes,  unemployment,  lack  of  economic  development  and  a proliferation  of 
single-parent  homes.  He  cited  some  of  the  related  statistics  during  his 


presentation  at  last  month's  tribal  energy  summit  in  Denver. 

These  factors  lead  many  tribal  employees  to  refer  to  their  reservation 
as  a "third  world  country." 

"Our  relatives,  our  brothers  are  not  our  enemies.  We  should  be 
addressing  other  enemies  such  as  unemployment,  stress,  depression, 
declined  mental  health,"  the  president  said.  "These  are  the  enemies  of 
today. " 

Community  ownership  is  the  key  to  curb  crime,  Begaye  said.  Community 
leaders  must  instill  in  families  a sense  of  local  pride  that  simply  does 
not  tolerate  crime.  Community  closeness  must  tighten. 

The  Dine'  need  to  retrace  and  reinforce  the  harmonious  society  of  their 
roots,  "where  we  check  on  each  other.  We  have  to  get  back  to  where  we  see 
kids  in  the  streets  and  playing  in  our  yards,  and  start  thinking  of  them 
as  our  own  kids  and  care  as  such.  That's  all  part  of  community  ownership." 

Begaye,  known  to  be  a devout  Christian  strongly  influenced  by  church 
leaders,  said  one  of  his  favorite  stories  of  Christ  involves  him  being 
asked  by  an  expert  of  the  law  what  the  most  important  commandment  is. 

Begaye  noted  that  Christ's  answer  was  "love  of  my  God"  first,  and  second, 
"Love  thy  neighbor." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  responses  concerning  the  problems  of 
escalating  youth  violence  and  its  root  causes  came  from  a Navajo  woman  not 
present  at  Friday's  meeting,  Carol  Kirk  Perry-  director  of  Navajo  Election 
Administration . 

Noting  the  recent  trend  of  horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  young  on 
other  Din,  she  said, "There ' s anger,  but  underneath  the  anger,  there's  pain. 
There's  an  expectation  of  something  that  didn't  happen." 

Perry  said  there  is  a large  segment  of  the  Dine'  youth  population  no 
longer  able  to  decipher  what  it  means  to  be  Navajo.  The  peoples'  inherent 
language  is  fading,  and  along  with  it,  cultural  ties,  she  observed.  There 
is  a cavernous  disconnect  between  young  Dine'  and  Navajo  traditional 
practices,  with  an  overall  feeling  from  youth  that  they  face  abandonment 
at  each  level  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  forced  to  live- 
disconnected  from  their  parents,  other  relatives,  schools,  chapters  and 
the  tribal,  state  and  federal  systems. 

Perry  and  other  Navajo  adults  have  observed  that  youths  are  actually 
ridiculed  by  Dine'  elders  at  chapter  meetings  if  they  attempt  to  speak 
Dine'  and  make  even  slight  mistakes.  The  message:  "You  don't  belong  here 
if  you're  not  fluent."  Yet  youths  under  the  age  of  24  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  growing  Navajo  population. 

"I  feel  like  we're  all  responsible,"  she  said. 

Perry,  who  recently  turned  50,  said  she  was  raised  in  an  educational 
system  where  "being  Navajo  was  the  worst  thing,  and  we  needed  to  change 
ourselves  at  any  cost."  The  educational  philosophy  has  changed  somewhat 
for  the  better,  but  the  damage  was  done,  she  said. 

"That  self-hatred  was  planted  as  a seed,  and  now  we're  seeing  it  full 
blown, " Perry  said . 

An  issue  paper  from  the  Division  of  Social  Services  was  distributed 
during  Friday's  division  directors  meeting,  titled  "Regarding  the  Recent 
Violent  Incidents  within  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Bar  and  pie  charts  accompanied  the  narrative  containing  crime  statistics 
facing  the  division  and  officers  within  the  Navajo  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement.  Contributing  factors  to  domestic  violence  and  other  types  of 
crimes  were  cited  as  the  "cabin  fever"  effect  of  the  winter  months  when 
people  are  more  at  risk  of  committing  or  receiving  violent  acts,  poverty, 
unemployment,  single-parent  homes,  children  left  unattended  (latchkey), 
and  alcohol/substance  abuse.  More  than  four  of  five  ( 85  percent  ) of 
reservation  crimes  referred  to  Social  Services  involving  child/adult 
protection  and/or  domestic  violence  are  linked  to  alcohol,  substance  abuse 
or  both. 

"Recently,  a rash  or  incidents  have  occurred  on  the  Navajo  Nation 
involving  deaths  of  children,"  the  issue  paper  reads.  The  leadership  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  has  brought  this  to  the  forefront  of  concern  and  are 
asking  what  the  Navajo  Nation  government  is  doing  to  address  and/or  curb 
the  social  problems  of  our  people." 


Crime  doesn't  lie 

Tribal  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  statistics  from  1998-2000 
demonstrate  the  skyrocketing  escalation  of  domestic  violence  cases  over  a 
three-year  period.  There  were  1,115  domestic  violence  calls  in  1998,  2,112 
in  1999  and  2,816  in  2000,  a total  of  6,703.  The  number  of  domestic 
violence  calls  for  2001  was  not  available  in  the  report. 

As  of  Thursday,  the  date  the  report  was  prepared.  Social  Services  is 
working  on  3,566  reported  abuse  cases,  with  the  following  abuse  categories 
most  prevalent:  neglect  cases,  57  percent,  sexual  abuse,  14  percent, 
physical  abuse,  12  percent,  abandonment,  5 percent. 

By  type  and  numbers  of  calls  responded  to  by  tribal  law  enforcement 
officers  from  1998-2000,  they  were  domestic  violence,  6,703  calls,  child 
abuse,  874,  elderly  abuse,  457,  dog  bites,  257,  and  police  assistance,  191. 

Speaking  of  all  crime,  with  an  emphasis  on  recent  brutal  acts,  Begaye 
said,  "The  loss  of  these  innocent  lives  continues  to  weigh  heavy  on  my 
mind  and  in  my  heart.  There  is  no  real  way  to  describe  the  remorse  and 
pain  I feel  regarding  these  situations.  My  heart  goes  out  to  the  families 
and  relatives  of  these  victims.  Most  importantly,  my  heart  and  my  prayers 
go  out  to  these  very  innocent  lives  that  were  lost  unnecessarily." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : Update  on  Charlie  Smoke"  

Date:  Tue,  15  Ian  2002  22:42:36  -0500 
From:  tintin  <tintin@tao. ca> 

Subj : Update  on  Charlie  Smoke 

Mailing  List:  Native  News  <tintin@tao.ca> 


please  forward  this  message  to  any  interested  people 

if  you  know  of  someone  else  who  would  be  interested  in  receiving  news  and 
updates  on  Native/indigenous  resistance  in  "Western  Canada"  and  throughout 
Turtle  Island,  please  forward  me  their  email  address 

if  you  don't  want  to  receive  any  more  messages  like  this  please  email  me 
tintin@tao.ca 

> From:  Charlie  "Wolf"  Smoke 

> 

> Wolf  here. . . 

> 

> I'm  exhausted,  free  (for  now),  but  exhausted.  FSIN  (Perry  Bellegarde) 

> decided  to  get  involved.  Bellegarde  phoned  well-known  Native  lawyer, 

> Donald  Worme  from  Saskatoon,  & had  him  come  to  Regina  to  represent  me. 

> I like  the  way  Donald  thinks,  & I think  he'll  do  a good  job. 

> 

> Yesterday  there  was  a rally  on  my  behalf  downtown  from  Noon  to  just 

> after  5:PM.  (Way  kewl ! ) I was  shocked  at  the  turn-out,  & the  comittment 

> of  the  people  there.  I am  ashamed  to  find  that  practically  everyone  had 

> to  wait  in  the  cramped  foyer  for  almost  two  hours  because  the  immigrant 

> Immigration  pigs  refused  to  let  them  into  the  "supposedly"  open  hearing. 

> This  was  an  open  hearing  in  a public  building,  yet  these  bastards  locked 

> my  relatives  out  on  the  porch!  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  media  got  in. 

> My  wife,  children,  & adopted  sister  got  in.  Well-known  Saskatchewan 

> Indian  politician,  David  Ahenekew  & local  MLA  Frank  Proctor  got  in. 

> Otherwise,  it  was  just  my  lawyer,  myself,  & the  colony.  And, 

> video-conferencing  systems  were  set-up  as  well,  broadcasting  at  least  to 

> Calgary  & Winnipeg.  I didn't  realize  that  a crowd  was  waiting  all  that 

> time  outside. 

> 

> When  I was  released,  & came  out  of  the  conference  room,  & saw  the 

> crowd,  I was  over-come  with  emotion.  (I  quickly  looked  for  another 

> doorway  to  run  through!)  Everyone  started  cheering  me,  shaking  my  hand  & 

> hugging  me  & my  family...  I'm  a tough  som'bitch,  but  I was  afraid  I was 

> about  to  lose  it!  I felt  so  proud;  but  I've  always  shyed-away  from  the 

> spotlight,  I'm  not  really  comfortable  there.  Still,  I will  be  eternally 


> greatfull  for  everyone  who  showed  up  there  yesterday.  Also,  unbeknownest 

> to  me  until  I saw  it  on  the  news  later  on,  the  $1,000  needed  for  my  bail 

> was  gathered  in  my  buddy's  hat  outside  in  just  a matter  of  minutes,  the 

> remainder  coming  from  the  bank  account  of  a white  politician  (Proctor) 

> I'd  never  even  heard  of  before!  I feel  so  endebted  to  everyone.  In  honor 

> of  them  all,  I will  continue  this  struggle  to  the  end.  Their  collective 

> strength  & compassion  has  given  me  strength 
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Dad  reacts  to  accused  wife,  and  his  murdered  children 
Andrea  Egger 
Staff  Writer 

GALLUP  - The  father  of  three  murdered  Klagetoh  children  gave  his  side  of 
the  story  in  a letter  he  wrote  to  the  Independent. 

Tommy  Charley,  who  has  yet  to  speak  to  a reporter  about  his  feelings 
regarding  the  Ian.  1 shooting  death  of  his  babies  - Ganelle,  11,  Derrel, 

10  and  Radelle,  9 - instead  aired  his  feelings  in  a letter  he  signed  and 
dated  Dan.  11.  The  letter  was  received  at  the  Independent  Monday. 

Charley's  estranged  wife,  Elvira  Charley,  31,  is  in  an  undisclosed 
tribal  jail  awaiting  FBI  action  in  her  children's  murders.  She  called  911 
about  five  hours  after  she  shot  her  three  children  and  told  dispatchers 
she  "hurt  her  children,"  according  to  police  reports  and  Elvira  Charley's 
statements  to  police. 

Navajo  Police  found  the  three  children  shot  dead,  while  the  younger 
children  remained  unharmed  - physically  - with  their  mother  in  the 
Klagetoh  home. 

Tommy  Charley  had  recently  left  his  wife.  According  to  reports.  Tommy 
Charley  was  physically  abusive  to  her  during  their  relationship. 

The  father  admitted  in  the  letter  that  he  and  his  wife  had  problems,  as 
all  couples  do,  and  that  "on  a few  occasions,  we  hurt  each  other."  He 
didn't  go  into  details. 

He  said  Elvira  Charley  had  a restraining  order  from  October,  prohibiting 
him  from  being  near  her.  Yet  his  wife  called  him  daily  to  talk  about  the 
children's  education  and  other  family  matters. 

"The  suggestion  that  I drove  or  forced  Elvira  to  kill  our  children  is 
absolutely  ridiculous,"  he  wrote  in  his  letter. 

"Then  again,  maybe  not,"  he  continued,  detailing  an  ominous  unfolding  of 
events . 

These  events  led  Tommy  Charley  to  blame  Social  Services  for  the 
children's  deaths  because  of  the  Division's  neglect  of  its  duties.  His 
analysis  is  that  the  Division  of  Social  Services  should  have  kept  the 
children  away  from  Elvira  Charley. 

The  first  sign  of  danger  Social  Service  workers  should  have  alerted  to 
was  a statement  Elvira  Charley  allegedly  told  a Social  Services  staffer 
because  of  her  frustration  with  lack  of  assistance  from  the  Division  and 
the  President's  Office:  "I  might  as  well  go  shoot  my  kids,"  he  wrote. 

The  second  sign.  Tommy  Charley  wrote,  was  Social  Services  knew  she 
threatened  to  kill  herself  by  drinking  anti-freeze.  The  third  warning 
sign?  Tommy  Charley  himself  called  Social  Services  after  a phone  call  with 
his  wife  in  which  she  appeared  suicidal. 

After  his  call,  they  took  action.  But  it  wasn't  enough,  he  said. 

"As  a result,  Elvira  and  the  children  were  placed  in  a women's  shelter 
in  Farmington,  N.M.,  primarily  for  Elvira  to  undergo  counseling  for  her 
suicidal  and  emotional  problems,"  Tommy  Charley  wrote.  "I  understand  the 
Division  remained  concerned  about  her  condition  upon  her  release  but 


apparently  not  enough  to  remove  the  children  from  her  care.  Supposedly,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  children,  the  Division  of  Social  Services  placed 
the  children  back  into  the  care  of  Elvira  despite  these  clear  warning 
signs. 

"If  the  Division  had  a sincere  and  legitimate  concern  about  my 
children's  best  interests,  they  would  have  intervened  in  a more  active  and 
responsive  manner  rather  than  placing  the  children  in  a situation  where  it 
was  very  obvious  that  Elvira  was  disturbed  enough  to  hurt  herself  and  had 
access  to  a firearm.  For  these  reasons,  I hold  the  Division  of  Social 
Services  responsible  for  what  happened." 

Regarding  allegations  that  Tommy  Charley  didn't  pay  child  support,  he 
wrote  in  the  letter  that  he  has  receipts  to  prove  he  did.  Daily,  when 
Elvira  Charley  called  him,  they  talked  about  the  children's  welfare  and 
about  their  relationship  problems. 

Since  October,  he  said  he's  never  been  in  close  contact  with  Elvira 
Charley  and  he  has  tried  to  move  on  in  his  life:  "Never  did  I suspect  that 
she  would  hurt  our  children  to  get  back  at  me  for  leaving." 

"In  closing,  it  is  my  desire  to  regain  custody  of  my  surviving  children 
and  attempt  to  put  back  together  our  lives  and  put  this  horrible  incident 
behind  us.  I am  confident  the  court  will  see  that  I am  a fit  parent  and 
allow  me  to  assume  responsibility  for  my  kids.  Now,  more  than  ever,  my 
kids  need  me,  and  I need  them.  Thank  you  to  my  family  and  friends  who  have 
supported  me  in  dealing  with  this  tremendous  pain  and  loss."  Tommy  Charley 
closed  the  typed  letter  by  signing  his  name. 

No  one  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Social  Services  was  available 
Monday  afternoon  to  respond  to  the  father's  claims. 

If  Tommy  Charley  or  anyone  in  any  of  the  families  involved  with  the 
children  would  like  to  comment  further  or  have  a tribute  story  written 
about  the  children's  lives,  they  are  encouraged  to  call  the  Gallup  office 
of  the  Independent,  863-6811,  or  the  Dine'  Bureau,  505-371-5443. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Ontario  police  officer  who  shot  native  protester  to  death  in  1995  loses  job 

Canadian  Press 

Friday,  January  18,  2002 

LONDON,  Ont.  (CP)  - The  provincial  police  officer  who  shot  and  killed 
native  protester  Dudley  George  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  1995  lost 
his  job  Friday.  Acting  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  learned  of  his  fate  from 
adjudicator  Loyall  Cann  at  a police  services  board  hearing. 

Deane  has  been  asked  to  submit  his  resignation  within  seven  days  or  face 
dismissal.  Fie  was  convicted  of  criminal  negligence  causing  death  in  1997, 
and  later  pleaded  guilty  to  a charge  of  discreditable  conduct  under  the 
Police  Services  Act. 

Deane's  continued  presence  would  damage  the  reputation  of  the  force, 

Cann  said. 

"What  could  possibly  be  more  shocking  to  society  than  to  have  a sworn, 
fully  trained  and  experienced  police  officer,  while  on  duty,  in  full 
uniform,  using  a police-issued  firearm,  kill  an  unarmed  citizen?"  Cann 
said . 

"This  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  sworn  police  officer 
was  found  ...  to  have  concocted  and  fabricated  his  evidence,"  she  added, 
referring  to  a finding  by  the  judge  in  Deane's  criminal  trial. 

Friday's  decision  came  more  than  six  years  after  Deane  shot  and  killed 


George  as  officers  confronted  native  protesters  occupying  the  southwestern 
Ontario  park  on  Sept.  6,  1995. 

For  minutes  after  Cann  announced  her  decision,  only  sniffles  peppered 
both  sides  of  the  room  - a room  clearly  divided  over  Deane's  fate. 

Before  Cann  even  finished  speaking,  George's  brother  Pierre  broke  into 
tears  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  an  aunt. 

Behind  them,  about  15  family  members  and  friends  slowly  gathered  coats 
and  bags,  looking  slightly  dazed  as  they  embraced. 

Across  from  the  George  family  and  supporters  were  dozens  of  men  in  suits, 
mostly  members  of  provincial  police  who  stood  behind  and  in  support  of 
Deane. 

Deane  and  his  lawyers  declined  to  comment  after  the  decision. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  Association  plans  to  appeal,  said 
president  Brian  Adkin. 

"We  are  disappointed  in  the  decision.  ...  We  will  be  appealing,"  Adkin 
said . 

Sam  George,  a brother  of  Dudley  George,  said  the  only  way  there  can  be 
"real  healing"  is  through  a public  inquiry,  and  has  called  on  Premier  Mike 
Harris  to  order  one. 

"We  know  it  was  Ken  Deane  who  pulled  the  trigger  that  killed  Dudley  that 
night,  but  this  is  a bigger  issue,"  he  said. 

Sam  George  is  suing  Harris,  then-natural  resources  minister  Chris 
Hodgson  and  then-attorney  general  Charles  Harnick,  along  with  the 
government,  for  wrongful  death. 

"This  is  a small  piece  of  justice  that's  taken  place  here  today,  with 
(Deane)  finally  being  asked  to  leave,"  Sam  George  said.  "But  there  has  to 
be  more  ...  and  a public  inquiry  would  be  a good  starting  point." 

Harris  acknowledged  last  September  in  a legal  document  provided  to 
lawyers  for  the  George  family  that  he  met  with  two  police  officers  just 
hours  before  the  fatal  shooting. 

Harris  has  always  denied  accusations  he  or  his  government  ordered  the 
use  of  force. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

Friends, 

Events  protesting  Leonard  Peltier's  27th  year  of  imprisonment  are  being 
posted  on  our  web  site:  www. freepeltier .org 

If  your  event  is  not  listed  and  should  be,  please  send  us  the  details 
including  what,  where,  when,  and  contact  information. 

We  also  want  to  encourage  you  to  write  Leonard  Peltier  with  some 
encouraging  words  before  February  6.  Your  support  will  help  him  get 
through  a very  difficult  time  of  year: 

USPL 

Leonard  Peltier 

#89634-132 

PO  Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66048 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Dustice  Campaign 


Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
PO  Box  583 


Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www. f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to 
lpdc-on@mail-list.com 
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A Motion  to  reduce  Leonard  Peltier's  sentence  has  been  filed.  The 
hearing  could  be  scheduled  as  early  as  spring. 

We  are  currently  preparing  two  lawsuits  which  will  be  filed  in  the  first 
part  of  2002,  but  we  are  not  equipped  with  the  funds  to  support  these 
important  avenues.  Our  lawyers  must  have  the  resources  they  need  to  focus 
their  full  attention  on  these  cases,  and  we  must  mobilize  a major  support 
effort  to  ensure  justice. 

February  6th  will  mark  Leonard  Peltier's  27th  year  in  prison  and  his  life 
depends  on  each  of  us.  There  is  no  time  to  spare  in  seeking  justice. 
Please  contribute  to  the  Campaign  for  Truth  and  Dustice,  whether  it  be 
$5.00  or  $500.00. 

If  each  supporter  contributed  as  little  as  $5.00  each,  our  funding  goal 
could  be  easily  met.  Both  your  financial  and  active  support  make  the 
effort  to  free  Leonard  Peltier  possible. 

Thank  You ! 

Leonard  Peltoer  Defense  Committee 

PLEASE  go  to  http://www.freepeltier.org/  to  see  how  you  can  help. 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 
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She  was  Seneca 

The  leaves  of  were  falling  from  the  trees,  large  oak  and  maple  trees 
on  a college  campus.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a new  semester,  a large 
university  nestled  against  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Autumn  time  and  new 
beginnings.  One  of  those  there  had  showed  up  and  moved  into  the 
college  dorms  a week  before  school  was  too  start,  his  trunk  from 
boarding  school  days  dragged  from  the  Trailways  bus  station  carrying 
all  his  possessions.  The  first  days  were  spent  wondering  looking  for 
work,  finding  a job  as  a short  order  cook  making  salad  entries  for  the 
school  cafeteria. 

Orientation  it  was  called  where  they  took  the  incoming  freshman  and 
put  them  in  a big  assembly  hall,  and  spoke  to  them  300  at  a time.  He 
found  his  roommate  was  from  Wolf  Point,  Montana,  a Lakota  who  like  to 


play  ball.  They  found  themselves  sitting  in  the  middle  of  these  masses 
of  students,  most  were  from  upper  middle  class  homes  with  pale  skin 
who  seemed  to  be  bored  with  the  whole  thing. 

For  these  two  Indian  boys,  one  from  Four  Corners  it  was  something  new, 
a step  far  from  their  own  reservation  life.  It  was  a time  of 
awakening,  a time  to  see  the  world  and  to  experience  life,  thoughts, 
ideas  and  people  who  were  looking  to  learn  like  them.  As  they  sat  in 
the  assembly  hall,  they  were  told  they  would  break  into  small  groups 
for  tours  of  the  campus  and  they  filed  out.  A few  rows  behind  them, 
someone  threw  paper  wads  at  them  and  they  turned  to  see  some  Skins, 
from  somewhere,  some  other  reservation,  or  looked  to  be  Indian  like 
them.  There  were  four  of  them  and  they  smiled  slyly  at  these  two  new 
freshman . 

As  they  left  to  tour  the  campus,  they  found  themselves  in  the  same 
group  with  them  and  learned  these  girls  were  Seneca,  one  was  a 
Patterson,  another  a limerson,  and  two  sisters  named  Maybee.  They  said 
they  came  from  the  Finger  Lakes,  Onondagwa,  New  York.  Their  hair  was 
black,  and  they  were  slender,  they  looked  more  like  Italians  than 
Indians  one  said.  They  bristled  at  the  thought,  saying  we  are  from  the 
First  Nations. 

I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  we  thought  you  were  some  kind  of  Skins, 

but  the  important  thing  is  what  do  you  have  to  eat.  There  was  this  one 

girl,  tall  and  slender,  with  an  easy  smile,  who  laughed  and  her  eyes 
twinkled.  She  walked  with  long  steps  and  said  she  had  come  to  school 
to  learn  and  wanted  to  see  the  west. 

We  can  show  you  all  there  is  from  the  mountain  over  there,  pointing  to 
a peak  on  the  East  side  of  the  campus,  a long  thin  foot  trail  looked 
like  a ribbon  tying  it  to  the  school.  Everything  you  want  to  see  is  up 
there,  we  can  show  where  we  are  from,  you  just  have  to  follow  us  up 

there,  we  can  take  you  there  so  you  can  see  for  yourself. 

Are  you  guys  from  here?  No,  they  said,  but  were  Indians  and  we  can 
guide  you.  The  girls  looked  at  them  suspiciously.  If  you  are  worried 
about  us,  just  remember  it  is  all  down  hill  from  there  and  you  can  run 
down  anytime  you  want,  but  first  you  have  to  show  us  what  you  have  to 
eat.  We  haven't  had  anything  to  eat  for  a day,  and  our  funding 
hasn't  been  posted  with  financial  aid  so  we  are  living  on 
commodity  cheese  and  crackers.  The  girls  looked  at  them  and  spoke 
among  themselves  and  said,  OK,  you  can  eat  with  us. 

They  all  walked  down  the  hill  off  campus  to  some  apartments,  called 
the  Riviera  and  showed  these  two  where  they  lived.  It  was  a small 
place,  but  the  girls  could  cook.  Not  just  your  typical  fare,  but  they 
had  real  food  and  since  they  were  lonely  for  home,  they  cooked  a lot 
of  stuff.  It  was  the  perfect  combination,  hungry  guys  and  girls  who 
liked  to  cook. 

This  limerson  girl,  she  made  hamburger  that  stood  three  inches  thick 
filled  with  spices  that  were  light,  just  enough  to  give  it  a taste 
they  had  before.  This  is  not  stew  and  fry  bread,  no  mutton  or  steamed 
corn,  this  was  some  civilized  cooking,  limerson  stood  maybe  5' 

7",  she  was  from  Buffalo,  but  called  her  home  the  Finger  Lakes. 

They  had  turtle  shell  rattles  on  the  wall  and  spoke  about  long  houses. 
These  were  what  the  two  boys  had  in  mind  learning  about  different 
people,  different  tribes  who  they  had  never  seen  before.  They  found  a 
home  away  from  home  with  good  cooking. 

On  registration  day,  they  all  gathered  in  the  field  house,  where 
tables  were  lined  up  to  enroll  for  classes.  One  had  to  run  from  table 
to  table  to  sign  up,  if  you  were  too  slow  the  classes  filled  up  and 
you  had  to  rearrange  your  schedule  to  find  an  open  class.  It  was  every 
man  for  himself,  there  was  a lot  of  pushing  and  shoving  going  on.  When 
these  Indian  kids  got  there  they  looked  around  and  said  among 
themselves,  I thought  this  was  supposed  to  be  a civilized  place  as 
they  got  in  and  ran  from  table  to  table  joining  in  the  fray,  limerson 
couldn't  get  the  classes  she  wanted  and  wasn't  too  sure 
how  to  fill  out  the  card,  one  of  the  guys  said,  let  me  show  you  how  it 
is  done,  look  at  mine,  see  how  it  is.  She  looked  at  it  and  said  I 
think  I know  what  to  do  now. 


The  first  day  of  class  came  along,  a running  class  at  7 in  the 
morning,  the  kid  from  Four  Corners  ran  to  the  field  house  and  started 
to  run,  as  he  was  going  around  the  track,  the  long  legged  Seneca  girl 
came  up  beside  him  and  they  ran  together.  It  was  surprising  to  him 
that  on  a campus  with  20,000  students  they  had  the  same  class.  He 
could  take  looking  at  her  face  every  morning,  she  had  nice  eyes  and 
she  could  run  and  made  no  wind.  Those  Senecas  they  must  run  a lot  he 
thought.  The  class  was  over  and  he  waited  until  9 for  American  History 
170.  He  found  a spot  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  as  he  sat  there 
someone  poked  him  from  behind.  He  looked  around  and  there  she  was, 
sitting  behind  him.  She  had  changed,  she  had  on,  a red  and  black 
outfit,  she  was  decked  out,  not  too  flashy,  somewhat  understated  in  a 
way,  a quiet  sophistication.  It  was  a change  from  the  wranglers  he  was 
wearing  and  his  worn  cowboy  boots  with  the  dogger  heels.  He  wore  white 
socks,  no  one  wore  white  socks  in  those  days,  and  it  was  not  cool, 
limerson  had  fixed  her  hair  so  that  it  was  just  off  her  neck;  she 
looked  like  she  came  out  of  a magazine.  He  followed  her  out  of  class 
and  walked  over  to  the  Science  building,  he  said  I can  walk  you  to 
class  he  said.  Where  is  it?  She  looked  at  him  and  said,  where  are  you 
going  now,  I will  walk  you  to  your  class  she  said.  He  thought,  the  way 
you  look  I would  go  anywhere  with  you,  and  here  you  are  the 
best-looking  girl  around,  and  she  wants  to  walk  me  to  class.  He  walked 
slowly  to  the  science  building,  after  all  how  many  times  do  you  get  a 
good  looking  girl  dressed  to  the  9's  on  your  arm,  walking  you  to 
class.  He  took  his  time,  sort  of  strutting  like  a peacock. 

When  they  got  there,  she  followed  him  in  and  said  I will  sit  with  you 
a spell  she  said;  I have  time  before  my  next  class.  She  sat  next  to 
him  and  he  thought  it  was  grand. 

It  was  near  noon  and  he  had  a pass  for  food,  since  he  worked  on  campus 
at  the  cafeteria,  he  got  a to  eat  at  the  cafeteria,  so  he  told  her 
come  and  eat  with  me.  He  sat  her  down  at  a table  and  went  through  the 
line  taking  double  helpings  of  everything  and  brought  it  back  to  her. 

He  was  broke,  but  he  shared  what  he  had  with  her.  As  she  ate  he 
noticed  her  eyes  twinkled  when  the  sun  shined  through  the  glass,  her 
lips  were  full  and  she  the  blackest  hair  he  had  ever  seen. 

They  sat  and  ate  and  she  told  him  about  her  family,  the  places  she  had 
known  as  a child,  the  reservation  in  New  York  and  how  the  women  have  a 
solid  place  in  the  handling  of  tribal  affairs  and  the  home.  She  told 
him  about  the  way  they  do  things  and  how  her  mother  had  taught  her  to 
cook.  As  lunch  ended  he  said  I have  an  English  class  and  said  I think 
we  better  go.  They  walked  across  campus,  the  grass  was  green,  soft  to 
walk  on,  and  the  large  elm  trees  were  shedding  their  leaves.  She  took 
his  arm  as  they  walked.  It  was  grand  that  walk  across  the  quad. 

She  poked  him  the  ribs  as  she  said  I will  see  you  later  and  then  he 
went  inside.  It  was  an  easygoing  class,  a lot  of  students,  but  the 
professor  had  a way  of  making  you  feel  that  he  was  talking  just  to 
you.  He  gave  them  idea  of  what  to  expect  in  class  and  that  he  wanted 
them  to  write,  write  and  write  some  more.  It  was  an  amphitheater,  a 
semi  circle  and  as  class  ended  he  turned  to  walk  up  and  out  of  the 
room.  He  glanced  to  see  in  the  corner,  that  one,  who  dropped  him  off, 
was  getting  up  to  leave  too. 

Whoa,  what's  going  on  here,  this  was  too  weird.  He  made  his  way 
to  her  outside  and  she  looked  at  him  with  down  cast  eyes.  She  said  I 
couldn't  figure  out  how  to  work  the  schedule,  so  I copied  yours. 

I have  all  the  same  classes  you  do.  She  looked  at  him  with  soulful 
eyes . 

He  stood  there  thinking  about  all  the  girls  there  were  on  campus,  the 
chance  to  meet  many  of  them,  to  date  as  many  as  he  could,  to 
experience  new  things.  This  was  like  almost  being  married  he  thought, 
it  is  too  much.  It  must  have  showed  on  his  face,  because  she  could  see 
it.  She  walked  away  and  left  him  standing  there.  He  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  if  he  went  after  her  it  would  mean  they  were  tied  together 
in  a way  that  he  was  wanting  to  do,  he  was  young,  single  and  wanted  to 
taste  all  the  college  life  had  to  offer. 

In  another  way,  she  was  far  from  home  and  not  sure  of  what  campus  life 


was  like  and  had  taken  the  easy  way  by  just  copying  his  class 
schedule.  It  was  nothing  more  than  that.  If  it  was  his  sister  he  would 
want  someone  to  help  out,  but  more  so  she  was  something  a little  more 
than  that.  He  thought  for  minute  and  went  after  her.  It  was  for  him  a 
look  at  a different  people,  a chance  to  widen  his  little  world  and 
gave  him  some  idea  of  what  two  people  can  learn  about  each  other.  The 
snow  fell  later  in  fall,  and  the  walks  to  class  turned  to  walks  on 
campus . 

A cheap  date  back  then  was  to  go  to  the  student  union  building,  it  was 
five  stories  tall.  The  stairway  was  large  and  open,  the  snack  shop  was 
nearby  and  one  could  buy  an  ice  cream  cone  and  go  into  the  stairway. 

It  was  a tradition  on  campus  for  aspiring  singers  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  stairway  and  sing  a capella.  Some  of  those  kids  could  really  sing. 
You  could  sit  with  your  date  and  listen  to  the  songs,  some  of  those 
were  pretty  good  songs,  a lot  of  Carpenters  music  that  made  for  slow 
dancing  in  the  stairwell.  All  in  all  it  was  an  interesting  time.  At 
the  end  the  semester  her  mother  passed  away  and  she  went  home  and 
never  came  back.  She  was  a Seneca  from  the  Finger  Lakes  and  her  three 
inch  hamburgers  were  the  best  in  the  world. 

"RE : Poem:  Tomorrow"  
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Tomorrow 

I watch  as  Grandmother  Moon 
slips  across  the  night  sky 
drawing  me  into  her  being 
comforting  the  hours 

So  constant  she  stands 
ever  present  ever  strong 
singing  her  One  Song 
a gentle  reminder  for  us  all 

Tomorrow  is  but  a promise 
this  is  the  moment 
while  clouds  play  about 
and  our  Hearts  are  full 

I am  want  to  ask  myself 
what  have  I done  with  this  day 
have  I lived  it  in  Honor 
or  become  lost  along  the  way 

Have  I shared  all  I am  all  I have 
have  I listened  with  open  ears 
and  with  an  open  Heart 
or  turned  away  from  truth 

As  clouds  thicken 
and  slip  past  her  beauty 
I am  reminded 
this  is  the  moment 

Tomorrow  is  but  a dream 
it  is  not  a promise 
today  is  the  ultimate  gift 
and  having  lived  it  well 


Grandmother  Moon 
so  constant  reassuring 


such  a simple  sight 
belies  the  truth  within 


I hold  her  in  my  arms 
cradle  her  beauty  in  my  Heart 
and  remember  always 
the  lesson  she  gifts  me. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  15  lan  2002  06:23:21  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lanuary  28-February  3 

IANUALI 

(lanuary) 

(Kaelo) 

28 

If  I feel  hunger  or  thirst,  the  land  will  provide;  if  my  spirit  is  troubled, 
the  wind  and  the  sea  will  comfort  me;  if  I am  afraid,  Pele  will  protect  me. 

29 

Each  morning  is  a celebration  of  beginnings. 

30 

The  stars,  na  hoku,  guide  me  at  night  --  they  show  me  the  way  to  my  destiny. 

31 

The  will  of  my  ancestral  spirit,  my  'aumakua,  speaks  in  all  that  I say  or 
do. 


PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

February  was  the  time  when  the  anae,  the  mullet,  spawned. 

1 

If  you  want  to  see  the  stars,  you  have  to  look  up! 

2 

In  the  first  golden  light  of  dawn,  nothing  is  impossible! 

3 

Music  is  the  key  to  the  inner  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Encyclopedia  of  American  Indian  Contributions"  

Date:  Tue,  15  Han  2002  11:49:28  -0700 

From:  "Kay  Porterfield"  <kaymporter@peakpeak. com> 

Subj:  Encyclopedia  of  American  Indian  Contributions  to  the  World 
To:  <gars(3nanews . org 

Gary: 

You  might  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  release  of  The  Encyclopedia  of 
American  Indian  Contributions  to  the  World:  15,  000  years  of  Inventions  and 
Innovations.  This  is  the  first  A to  Z reference  of  its  kind  and  has  an 
American  Indian  author. 

Written  by  Emory  Keoke,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  and  Kay  Porterfield,  a former  instructor  at  Oglala  Lakota  College,  the 
a 400  page  hardcover  reference  contains  over  400  entries;  mentions  180 
tribes  and  cultural  groups  in  North,  Meso-,and  South  America;  and  has  12 
maps  and  72  illustrations.  Subject  areas  include  science,  technology. 


medicine,  pharmacology,  agriculture,  environmental  science,  and  metallurgy. 
Facts  on  File,  Inc.,  is  the  publisher.  The  book  is  written  at  the  9th  grade 
reading  level. 

Emory  and  I are  excited  about  the  completion  of  this  project  since  we 
believe  it  will  have  a positive  impact  on  the  teaching  of  the  history  of 
indigenous  people  in  the  Americas.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  used  not  only  as 
culturally  relevant  reference,  but  will  also  spark  curriculum  ideas  and 
inspire  American  Indian  young  people  to  great  achievements. 

I've  posted  some  excerpts,  author  bios  and  part  of  the  introduction  at 
www.kporterfield.com/aicttw.  If  you  like  what  you  see  there,  please  help  us 
spread  the  word  about  the  book  to  your  local  libraries  and  schools  and  to 
people  you  think  might  find  it  inspirational  and  useful. 

Kay  Marie  Porterfield 

"RE : Break  Out  Run"  

Date:  Thu,  10  Ian  2002  08:35:10  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BREAK  OUT  RUN" 

http : //www . montanaforum . com/ 

Culture  mixes  with  history  in  Break  Out  run 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Billings  Gazette  Staff 

BUSBY  - Running  through  the  Black  Hills  under  a starry  winter  night  sky 
was  the  most  memorable  leg  for  Krystal  Two  Bulls,  a 16-year-old  from  Lame 
Deer . 

"It  was  calm,"  she  said.  "The  mountains  protected  us  from  the  wind." 

The  long  stretches  of  road  between  here  and  western  Nebraska  gave  Two 
Bulls  and  54  other  runners  - some  with  flecks  of  sacred  sage  leaves  and 
cedar  needles  tucked  in  their  shoes  - a chance  to  think  about  their  lives 
and  about  a similar  400-mile  foot  journey  made  by  ancestors  123  years  ago. 

The  conditions  were  a bit  different,  though. 

Wednesday's  runners  weren't  being  chased  by  cavalry  soldiers.  They 
didn't  have  to  eat  their  shoes.  People  held  feasts  for  them  along  the  way. 
They  slept  in  clean,  heated  barracks  before  the  run.  They  also  didn't 
begin  the  run  in  the  dark  of  night  while  being  shot  at. 

"They  didn't  even  have  water.  They  had  to  lick  the  frost  from  the 
windows  of  the  fort  before  leaving,"  Lloyd  Lone  Elk  Sr.,  of  Lame  Deer, 
said  of  his  ancestors.  "We're  glad  we've  got  something  to  run  home  to 
instead  of  having  to  run  from  soldiers.  We're  proud  of  our  home  and  we're 
never  going  to  let  it  go." 

The  runners  left  Fort  Robinson,  Neb.,  Saturday  morning  as  four  eagles 
circled  above.  The  men,  women  and  children  took  turns  on  the  highway  while 
others  rested  in  vans.  A sacred  staff  was  carried  the  entire  way.  This 
year,  a small  American  flag  fluttered  from  the  staff  near  the  eagle 
feathers . 

"What  happened  to  our  ancestors  is  the  same  thing  that  happened  in  New 
York  City,"  said  Phillip  Whiteman  3r.,  of  Lame  Deer. 

Dozens  of  Northern  Cheyenne  were  killed  when  they  tried  to  escape  Fort 
Robinson  in  1879  and  return  to  their  homeland  near  the  Tongue  River  - few 
made  it.  The  corpses  of  those  left  behind  were  collected,  studied  by 
medical  students  and  shelved  in  museums.  Remains  of  18  Break  Out  victims 
were  returned  to  Busby  in  1993  and  buried  on  a grassy  hill  overlooking 
town . 

Shortly  after  the  reburial,  Whiteman  and  five  others  began  marking  the 
Break  Out  by  running  around  the  reservation.  It  was  a way  to  remember  and 
pray,  Whiteman  said. 

Four  years  ago,  Whiteman  led  a group  of  runners  all  the  way  from  Fort 
Robinson  back  to  the  graves  above  Busby.  The  Break  Out  runners  had  little 
money  and  sometimes  ran  through  the  night  to  save  on  hotel  costs. 


More  runners  joined  the  next  year  and  received  more  support.  Montana 
Auto  Brokers  now  sponsors  vans.  Nike  provides  running  gear  and  helps  with 
hotels.  The  Oglala  Sioux  and  Northern  Arapaho  join  the  runners  for  part  of 
the  journey  - these  are  the  tribes  that  helped  the  Cheyenne  defeat  Custer 
in  1876,  an  event  that  soon  led  to  their  imprisonment  in  Oklahoma,  then 
Nebraska . 

The  journeys  are  infused  with  lessons  on  history  and  culture.  During  the 
final  leg  of  this  year's  run,  Whiteman  spotted  two  participants  racing.  He 
pulled  up  next  to  the  young  men  and  told  them  to  slow  down.  Throughout  the 
journey  the  young  people  are  encouraged  to  think  differently,  back  to  the 
older  ways,  Whiteman  said. 

"Our  culture  teaches  us  not  to  compete  but  to  cooperate  with  each  other, 
to  find  balance,  unity,"  Whiteman  said.  "We  go  as  fast  as  the  slowest 
person.  The  warriors  need  to  lead  from  the  back.  The  dominant  society 
teaches  us  to  be  in  front,  be  aggressive." 

Five  days  on  the  road  barely  begins  to  erase  years  of  hip-hop  music, 
television  ads  and  mainstream  textbooks,  Whiteman  said.  "We  barely  scratch 
the  surface." 

The  young  runners  seemed  to  appreciate  the  lessons.  They  set  aside  their 
usual  joking  when  asked  why  they  decided  to  run. 

"The  reason  I'm  here  is  because  of  my  ancestors,"  said  Leonard  Young 
Bear  Dr.,  23,  who  has  completed  all  four  Fort  Robinson  Break  Out  runs. 

Travis  American  Horse,  14,  completed  his  first  run  Wednesday.  He  said  a 
dream  prompted  him  to  run.  "My  ancestors  woke  me  up  and  said,  'You  better 
go  on  that  run  or  you're  going  to  get  a few  lickings.'" 

Snow  and  rain  began  falling  as  the  convoy  reached  Busby.  Townspeople 
were  waiting  with  banners,  camcorders  and  honking  car  horns. 

The  end  of  the  journey  is  bittersweet,  Whiteman  said.  After  five  days  of 
fresh  air,  exercise  and  prayer,  many  of  the  young  runners  will  return  to 
dysfunctional  homes  on  the  remote  reservation. 

"It's  like  taking  a tree  out  of  a sick  forest,  nursing  it  back  to  health 
then  putting  it  back  in  the  sick  forest  again,"  Whiteman  said. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  member  Danny  Sioux  was  in  the  small 
crowd  of  observers  as  the  runners  were  blessed  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

"I'm  really  proud  of  them,"  Sioux  said.  "It's  all  about  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  done,  the  spirit  the  old  people  live  by." 
lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  657-1232  or 
at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette . com 

Copyright  c.  2000  Ravalli  Republic  and  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : New  Sounds  from  Indian  Country"  

Date:  Fri,  18  Ian  2002  08:18:57  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "MUSIC" 

http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 
http : //www. nytimes . com/ 2002/01/ 16/ art s/mu s ic/ 16ARTS. html 

January  16,  2002 

ARTS  IN  AMERICA 

New  Sounds  From  Indian  Country 

By  JOSHUA  BROCKMAN 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Nothing  about  the  music  of  Indigenous  reveals  that  its 
members  are  from  a close-knit  family  of  Nakota  Indians.  Although  the 
band's  three  20-something  siblings  and  one  cousin  started  their  careers  as 
teenagers  performing  on  the  remote  Yankton  Sioux  Reservation  in  Marty, 
S.D.,  they  now  play  their  rock  and  blues-infused  compositions  nationwide 
and  have  toured  with  B.  B.  King,  the  Dave  Matthews  Band,  Jackson  Browne 
and  Bonnie  Raitt. 

Mato  Nanji,  27,  the  band's  lead  singer  and  guitarist,  said  that  the 
music  in  the  group's  first  albums,  "Things  We  Do"  and  "Circle"  (Pachyderm) 
was  written  for  mass  appeal.  "I  think  if  I wrote  a certain  way  about 


certain  things  on  the  res  it  would  tend  to  keep  other  music  fans  away  from 
it,"  Mr.  Nanji  said  from  his  home  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Indigenous  is  one  of  a handful  of  American  Indian  bands  that  are  touring 
the  country  and  attracting  mainstream  followers  with  their  rock,  blues, 
reggae,  hip-hop  and  rap  - musical  expressions  that  originated  far  from  any 
reservation  or  pueblo.  Yet  the  soulful,  introspective  and  sometimes  raw 
lyrics  characteristic  of  these  idioms  are  exposing  new  audiences  to  voices 
from  Indian  country,  and  not  just  from  the  reservation,  but  from  cities  as 
well . 

Indians  who  compose  and  perform  traditional  music  rooted  in  their 
ancestry  are  also  making  inroads  with  mainstream  audiences,  bolstered  by 
renewed  interest  from  the  music  industry.  In  2001,  the  Grammys  established 
a category  recognizing  such  music  (Best  Native  American  Music  Album).  But 
a number  of  Indian  artists  say  that  the  award  is  too  narrowly  defined  to 
accommodate  the  breadth  of  today's  Indian  music. 

"We're  more  than  beads  and  feathers;  so  is  our  music,"  said  Keith  Secola 
who  attended  the  fourth  annual  Native  American  Music  Awards,  or  Nammys, 
held  here  last  fall.  Mr.  Secola  was  honored  for  his  album  "Homeland" 
(Akina),  the  soundtrack  for  a PBS  documentary  with  the  same  name,  about 
four  Lakota  families  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 
Established  by  the  Native  American  Music  Awards  Inc.  in  1998,  the  Nammys 
provide  a forum  for  celebrating  Native  American  musical  forms  that  have 
not  found  recognition  in  the  Grammys,  which  are  presented  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  new  Grammy  category  "is  another  example,  I guess  I would  say,  of 
stereotyping  us  and  saying  that  the  only  qualifiable  music  for  an  award  is 
traditional  American  Indian  music  either  in  chant  or  in  group-  chant  form 
with  a drum,"  said  R.  Carlos  Nakai,  55,  the  Indian  flutist,  who  leads 
ensembles  that  perform  everything  from  jazz  and  world  music  to  New  Age  and 
who  is  a four-  time  Grammy  finalist.  "But  when  you  look  at  the 
performances  that  were  done  here,"  Mr.  Nakai  said  after  the  Nammys 
ceremony,  "then  you're  also  seeing  that  the  genre  of  music  that  many  of 
the  indigenous  natives  were  performing  this  evening,  including  my  group, 
are  in  existing  forms  outside  in  the  greater  world." 

The  possibility  of  expanding  the  Grammys'  Native  American  category  (now 
part  of  the  folk  genre)  is  being  discussed,  said  Michael  Greene,  president 
and  chief  executive  of  the  recording  academy.  "I  think  our  instinct  now  is 
to  try  to  find  a place  for  both  contemporary  and  traditional  music  forms 
within  the  field,"  he  said,  predicting  that  the  Native  American  field  will 
"grow,  diversify  and  become  more  inclusive." 

With  Indian  musicians  producing  more  fusion  and  world  music,  like  Mr. 
Nakai 's  recording  "In  a Distant  Place"  (Canyon),  which  features  Tibetan 
overtone  chanting  by  Nawang  Khechog,  these  artists  are  steadily  making 
inroads . 

"All  it  really  takes  is  two  or  three  artists  who  find  a way  to  really 
engage  the  public,  and  all  of  a sudden  a whole  other  realm  of  music 
becomes  interesting  to  the  mainstream  population,"  Mr.  Greene  said. 

Television  has  greatly  expanded  the  reach  of  artists  like  Robert  Mirabal 
35,  a singer  and  songwriter  from  the  Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  He  has 
attracted  mainstream  audiences  with  his  album  "Music  From  a Painted  Cave" 
(SilverWave) , which  was  also  the  name  of  a widely  televised  concert 
special  used  by  PBS  as  a fund-raiser.  The  recording  blends  native  language 
and  instruments  (some  of  which  Mr.  Mirabal  makes  himself)  with  rock  'n' 
roll,  and  represents  "one  man's  memoirs  of  growing  up  in  Northern  New 
Mexico,"  Mr.  Mirabal  said. 

"It  was  a theatrical  musical  production;  it's  storytelling  through 
songs,  through  music  and  dancing,"  he  said.  "Basically  it's  a modern-day 
ceremony. " 

Other  artists,  like  the  singer  and  songwriter  Annie  Humphrey,  35,  choose 
instead  to  perform  exclusively  in  English,  although  many  songs  on  her 
album  "The  Heron  Smiled"  (Makoche)  overflow  with  Indian  themes.  Her 
musical  vision  is  modeled  partly  on  Dohn  Denver,  and  she  has  toured  with 
the  Indigo  Girls,  David  Crosby  and  lackson  Browne. 

With  a voice  that  would  make  for  a welcome  companion  on  a long  drive, 

Ms.  Humphrey  sings  about  maintaining  connections  with  heritage  and 


ancestry.  Her  song  "Spirit  Horses"  is  based  on  a story  her  mother  told 
her  about  a boy  who  learns  the  tribe's  dream  song  and  then  uses  it  to 
conjure  spirit  horses:  "Find  us  spirit  horses/  And  teach  us  how  to  ride/ 

With  seven  generations  of  promise/  At  our  side." 

"I  do  know  that  being  an  Indian  isn't  romantic/'  Ms.  Humphrey  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  northern 
Minnesota,  where  she  grew  up  and  continues  to  live.  "I'll  go  to  the 
airport  or  gift  shop,  and  the  only  music  that  represents  native  people  is 
pretty  flute  music.  That  doesn't  represent  who  we  are.  There's  a big 
evolution  going  on." 

Ed  Lee  Natay  was  one  of  the  first  Indians  to  record  an  album  of 
traditional  Navajo  music  for  commercial  release  and  the  first  Indian  to 
record  for  Canyon  Records.  His  great-  grandson,  who  is  28  and  calls 
himself  simply  Natay,  says,  "I'm  going  to  be  the  native  Dr.  Dre."  Natay' s 
latest  album,  "TNT"  (Warrior/SOAR) , which  stands  for  True  Native  Thugz,  is 
far  from  traditional,  having  sprung  from  his  experiences  as  a gang  member 
and  serving  multiple  jail  terms. 

"He's  got  the  soul,  still,  of  his  ancestors,  but  he's  got  the  experience 
of  what's  happening  in  this  century,"  said  Tom  Bee,  54,  who  was  a producer 
of  the  compilation  album  "Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  1999"  (SOAR),  which 
won  the  inaugural  Native  American  Grammy.  "There's  Native  American  youth 
in  all  the  big  cities,  and  they  can  relate  to  what  he's  saying  as  native 
brothers.  But  his  music  is  not  limited  just  to  natives." 

Mr.  Bee  is  also  president  of  the  Soar  Corporation,  an  independent  record 
label,  and  remains  on  the  lookout  for  an  eclectic  mix  of  artists  with 
mainstream  promise,  even  keeping  his  eye  out  for  an  Indian  Dohn  Tesh  or 
Yanni . 

The  number  of  recordings  by  Indian  musicians  is  growing,  said  Mr.  Bee, 
with  artists  playing  everything  from  rap  to  traditional  genres. 

"There  are  a lot  of  diamonds  waiting  to  be  polished,"  he  said.  "You  just 
have  to  kind  of  shovel  through  the  coal." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Sat,  19  lan  2002  16:49:42  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl . edu> 

Subj : NAC  Topics  for  1/21  - 1/24  + an  interview  with  Hattie  Kaufman  + more 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  1/21  - 1/24 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - R.  Carlos  Nakai,  Hattie  Kaufman  and  more 

3)  Different  Drums 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  1/21  - 1/24 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http : //www. n at iveamericac ailing . com/ nac_af filiates . shtm 
MON  - 01/21:  Wasting  Yucca  Mountain: 

The  Department  of  Energy  announced  it  is  recommending  Yucca  Mountain,  near 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  as  the  site  for  entombing  77,000  tons  of  radioactive 
waste.  The  plan  calls  for  shipping  nuclear  waste,  which  will  be  radioactive 
for  10,00  years,  from  107  reactors  in  the  U.S.  through  43  states  over  a 
38-year  period  to  the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Western  Shoshone.  Critics 
argue  earthquakes  and  volcanic  activity  make  Yucca  Mountain  a bad  choice 
that  threatens  a major  aquifer  in  the  region.  Guests  include  Bob  Loux, 

Nevada  Nuclear  Waste  Project  Office  and  Bernice  Laylo,  Western  Shoshone  Nation. 
TUE  - 01/22:  Developing  Native  Businesses: 

With  the  average  unemployment  rate  on  Indian  reservations  hovering  at  45 
percent,  it  is  clear  that  more  Native  businesses  are  needed  to  help 
stimulate  local  economies.  Legislation  to  help  small  Indian  businesses  is 
pending  in  Congress  that  will  provide  assistance  to  Indian  entrepreneurs. 

How  well  do  Small  Business  Development  Centers  work  on  reservations?  And 
how  well  do  Native  people  fare  as  entrepreneurs?  Guests  include  Rep.  Tom 
Udall,  D-NM  and  Pete  Homer,  Director  of  the  National  Indian  Business 


Development  Association. 

WED  - 01/23:  Enforcing  Child  Support  in  Indian  Country: 

The  responsibility  of  a parent  for  the  care  of  a child  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  love.  It  takes  money  to  provide  care  and  security  for  a child.  But 
every  day,  many  children  do  not  receive  the  support  because  parents  abandon 
their  financial  responsibilities.  Laws  exist  to  force  delinquent  parents  to 
pay  up,  but  children  still  go  without.  What  can  a mother,  father  or  other 
family  member  do  when  they're  left  holding  the  tab?  Guests  include  Tillie 
Black  Bear  of  South  Dakota  Family  Services  and  Evelyn  Blanchard  of  New 
Mexico's  Family  Support  Network. 

THU  - 01/24:  Re-drawing  the  Lines  for  Indian  Votes: 

State  legislatures  across  the  country  are  being  faced  with  redrawing  some 
of  their  voting  districts  as  a result  of  the  Census  2000  figures.  Political 
parties  are  looking  to  realign  some  of  those  districts  to  provide  a more 
favorable  outcome  in  the  national  and  state  elections  later  this  year.  But 
will  redrawn  lines  benefit  or  hinder  tribes?  And  will  they  help  Native 
candidates  get  seats  in  state  legislatures  and  Congress?  Guests  include 
Vicki  Otte,  Alaska  Redistricting  Board  and  Greg  Sells,  South  Dakota 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - R.  Carlos  Nakai,  Hattie  Kaufman  and  more 
This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  look  forward  to 
hearing  a wide  variety  of  Native  music  including  a short  retrospective  of 
flautist  R.  Carlos  Nakai  plus  an  interview  with  Senior  Correspondent  of  CBS 
Good  Morning;  Hattie  Kaufman  whose  comments  are  directed  at  Indian  women 
seeking  careers  in  broadcasting. 

Musically,  Little  Deer  gets  down  to  earth  with  "The  Tribe  Of  Humanity."  R. 
Carlos  Nakai 's  many  musical  approaches  & collaborations  are  displayed 
through:  "Montana  Grass  Dance"  on  the  "Big  Medicine"  CD  featuring  Mary 
Redhouse,  "Far  From  Water"  from  the  "Two  World  Symphony"  CD  and  finally 
"Shape  Shifter"  from  Nakai 's  "Red  Wind"  CD.  Black  Lodge,  a group  Nakai  has 
collaborated  with,  helps  those  with  wooing  ways  with  "Smoothy  But  Goody,"  a 
round  dance  song  from  their  "It's  Been  A Long  Time  Cornin'"  CD  In  honor  of 
Hattie  Kaufman,  Ah  Nee  Mah  sings  of  "Story  Teller."  Karen  Therese  also 
honors  Hattie  with  "Can't  Hide  The  Truth."  Medicine  Dream  sings  "Msit 
Nokamaq."  And  Bill  Miller  brings  VFTC  to  a speedy  conclusion  with  Michael 
Martin  Murphy's  "Geronimo's  Cadillac." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 1/21:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 1/22:  4am 
Saturday  - 1/26:  3pm 
Sunday  - 1/27:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 1/28:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums 

This  week's  hour  of  music  and  words  from  around  the  Nations  includes  sounds 
from  the  northern  regions  with  a set  of  songs  from  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
artists  and  the  engaging  storytelling  of  Yupik  storyteller  Dohn  Active. 

Plus  we  honor  the  connections  between  African  Americans  and  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  Turtle  Island  with  The  Songcatchers ' dynamic  "History 
101."  Songs  from  Bill  Miller,  Doanne  Shenandoah  and  other  great  Native 
artists,  plus  a vintage  cut  from  Dim  Pepper,  round  out  this  week's  hour  of 
good  listening  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  1/22:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  1/23:  4am 
Saturday  1/26:  5pm 
Sunday  1/27:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  1/28:  6am 

Next  week:  an  interview  feature  with  Deffrey  Gray  Parker  of  Coyote  Zen. 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

This  week  on  alterNATIVE  VOICES,  music  from  the  Smoke  Signals  soundtrack, 
Doanne  Shenandoah,  Dohn  Trudell,  Sharon  Burch,  Grady  Shadow  Hawk  Dones, 
Lakota  Thunder  and  more  --as  always  a variety  of  Native  artists  and 


musical  interests. 

This  Week's  Living  Voices  feature  is  Tom  Porter,  a Mohawk  traditional  chief 
with  startling  statistics  about  our  Native  languages. 

The  Interior  Dept.  Trust  Fund  saga  continues  and  a Montana  official 
proclaims  Indian  people  to  be  abnormal! 

Visit  us  anytime  for  more  information  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos . org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  1/23:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  1/24:  4am 
Saturday  1/26:  6pm 
Sunday  1/27:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  1/28:  7am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Robert  Dorman,  A1  Swilling/SENAA,  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 

Gary  Smith,  Tintin,  Kay  Porterfield,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Dreamwalker, 

Janet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Eric  Martin 
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Date:  30  Dan  2002  01:03:02  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.005 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mvskogee  wind  moon 
Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  spruce  tips  fall 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim  and  Innu-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Out  of  the  Indian  approach  to  life  there  came  a great  freedom,  an 
intense  and  absorbing  love  for  nature,  a respect  for  life,  enriching 
faith  in  a Supreme  Power  and  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  generosity, 
equity  and  brotherhood  as  a guide  to  mundane  relations." 


Chief  Luther  Standing  Bear,  Oglala 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  I 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


j Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Let  me  first  say  how  grateful  I am  to  actually  be  able  to  turn  on  the 
television  and  see  a program  that  addresses  concerns  of  the  First  Peoples 
of  Turtle  Island.  We  have  "The  Dish"  installed  at  our  house  and  the 
programs  are  available  Thursday  night  at  7pm  Pacific/10  pm  Eastern  on 
channel  9410/WorldLinkTV.  WorldLinkTV  is  also  available  on  DIRECTV 
channel  375.  The  Thursday  program  is  also  rebroadcast  at  the  same  times 
the  following  Sunday.  The  program  last  week,  "Drumbeat  for  Mother  Earth" 
is  part  of  the  "First  People's  TV"  series  made  possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a 
non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

This  past  Thursday  Harlan  McKosato  (Sauk/Ioway)  of  "Native  America 
Calling"  hosted  a call-in  on  POPs,  Persistant  Organic  Pollutants, 
chemical  substances  that  persist  in  the  environment,  bioaccumulate 
through  the  food  web,  and  pose  a risk  of  causing  adverse  effects  to  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

It  was  noted  the  Penobscot,  Oneida  of  Wisconsin  and  other  tribes  can  no 
longer  catch  fish,  one  of  their  treaty  rights,  due  to  Polychlorobiphenyls 
(PCBs)  accumulating  in  the  fish.  When  the  PCBs  are  incinerated  the 
resultant  dioxin  is  transported  great  distances,  affecting  natural  cycles 
globally.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  tendency  of  POPs  such  as  PCBs  to 
"sink",  or  gather,  in  cold  regions  the  Innuit,  G'wichin  and  other  cold 
region  People  are  now  suffering  cancer  and  related  diseases  in  ther  30s 
and  40s. 

There  is  an  article  in  this  issue  noting  that  American  Indians  may  have 
suffered  more  exposure  to  radiation  from  the  Hanford  nuclear  reactor  than 


was  previously  estimated.  Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realize  how 
pernicious  and  devastating  the  effects  of  the  uranium  mines  are  to  the 
Navajo.  Many  of  them  have  for  decades  lived  in  hogans  constructed,  in 
part,  from  uranium  mine  tailings  (rubble  and  stones  piled  outside  as  a 
mine  is  dug. ) 

Similar  horror  stories  arose  from  iron  ore  tailings  in  Minnesota 
polluting  the  waters  a few  years  ago.  Several  naturalists  accounted  for 
the  disappearance  of  many  varieties  of  fish  due  to  pollution  from  mining. 

Must  the  dominant  society  kill  Earth  and  all  that  dwell  on  her  before 
these  irresponsible  activities,  borne  of  industrial  greed,  cease? 

Clip  this  and  make  your  congressional  representatives  aware  of  what 
their  lack  of  conscience  is  doing  to  our  entire  world,  and  especially  to 
the  First  Peoples. 

**  Note:  This  Thursday  (repeated  Sunday)  the  "First  People's  TV"  program 


will  be  the  initiative  in  the  Yukon  to 
sentencing  circles  with  the  Canadian  j 
circles  the  focus  is  on  healing,  rathe 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30006,  U 
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bring  together  traditional 
stice  system.  In  sentencing 
than  punishment. 
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David  Allen  Mousseaux 

PINE  RIDGE  - David  Allen  Mousseaux,  37,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Dan. 
19,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Owen  and  Oletha  Eagle  Elk,  Pine  Ridge; 
one  son,  Vincent  Mousseaux,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Mousseaux, 
Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Walter  Mousseaux  and  Dohn  Mousseaux,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Darrell  Eagle  Bull,  Calico;  and  one  sister,  Lejtoi  Eagle 
Bull,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  25,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vincenthia  Kate  Brings  Plenty 

PINE  RIDGE  - Vincenthia  Kate  Brings  Plenty,  34,  Pine  Ridge,  died 
Saturday,  Dan.  19,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  fiance.  Jack  Harrowa,  Rapid  City;  two  sons,  Tony 
Vocu  Dr.  and  Vincent  Mousseaux,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter, 

Elizabeth  Mousseaux,  Pine  Ridge;  her  parents,  Vincent  and  Lucille  Brings 
Plenty,  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Madeline  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  and  five 
brothers,  Donroy  Brings  Plenty,  Darrell  Brings  Plenty,  Duane  Brings  Plenty, 
Darren  Brings  Plenty  and  Delano  Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  26,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
David  Brings  Plenty  officiating.  Wilmer  Mesteth  will  officiate  over 
traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  25,  2002 
Charles  W.  Swallow 

RAPID  CITY  - Charles  W.  Swallow,  71,  of  Rapid  City,  died  Wednesday, 
January  23,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Dune  30,  1930,  at  Oelrichs,  S.D.,  to  Charles  Swallow  and  Zoe 
Monroe  Swallow.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  traveled  around  the 
world  on  a goodwill  tour.  On  Duly  25,  1952,  he  married  Gladys  Gray  Day  and 
together  they  raised  two  children. 

Charles  worked  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  a bank  examiner 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  was  the  only  Indian  Bank  Examiner  in  the  United 
States.  Next,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Area  Supervisory  Investment 
Company  Examiner  for  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

In  1970  he  relocated  to  Washington,  D.C.  where  he  worked  as  the  Division 
Chief  for  Finance  and  Credit  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Government  in  1973  and  accepted  a position  with  the  American 
Indian  National  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  later  became  their 
President  and  CEO. 

Seven  years  later,  Charles  retired  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  and  his  wife 
were  avid  golfers  and  he  won  many  golfing  tournaments  in  Arizona  and  North 
and  South  Dakota,  including  the  Cave  Creek  Men's  Club  Senior  Club 
Championship  in  Arizona  in  1992  and  two  Hole-in-One  trophies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  wife.  Charles  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  friends.  Survivors  include  his  sisters, 
Berniece  Swallow  Stone  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  and  Marie  Scherer  of  Monrovia, 
Calif.;  his  brothers,  Woodrow  "Babe"  Swallow  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Dames 
Swallow  of  Green  Briar,  Ark.;  his  son,  Michael  T.  Swallow  of  Bismarck,  N.D. 
, and  daughter  Adrienne  Swallow  of  Sedona,  Ariz.;  two  grandchildren  and 


one  great-grandchild;  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  on  Sunday,  lanuary  27,  at 
Behrens  Funeral  Home.  A graveside  service  will  be  held  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission,  Red  Cloud  Indian  School  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  on  Monday,  lanuary 
28,  2002,  at  11  a.m. 

lanuary  26,  2002 

Kraig  Black  Horse  Farland 

WAKPAMNI  LAKE  - Kraig  Black  Horse  Farland,  infant  son  of  Frederick  and 
Nora  Farland  of  Phoenix,  was  born  and  died  Saturday,  lan.  19,  2002,  in 
Phoenix. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ned  and  Nadine 
Farland,  Phoenix;  his  maternal  grandparents,  William  and  Nadine  Blue  Bird, 
Batesland;  and  one  brother,  Kane  Farland,  Phoenix. 

A one-night  wake  began  Friday,  lan.  25,  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Wakpamni  Lake. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia 
Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 

lanuary  28,  2002 

Harry  H.  Yazzie 

Harry  H.  Yazzie,  79,  of  Shiprock  died  Friday,  lan.  18,  2002,  at  San  luan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Isabelle;  two  sons,  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  and 
Teddy  W.  Yazzie;  and  two  daughters,  Phyllis  Ashike  and  Shirley  Yazzie. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times, 
lanuary  23,  2002 
Alanna  Nicole  Archie 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Service  for  Alanna  Archie,  17,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  at  the  Western  Indian  Ministries,  Tse  Bonito.  Pastor 
Lawrence  Harper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Fort  Defiance 
Community  Cemtery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  services. 

Archie  died  lan.  20  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  March  25,  1984  in  Gallup 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  Your  People 
Clan . 

Archie  attended  Window  Rock  High  School  and  Tempe  High  School.  Her 
hobbies  included  poem  writing,  listening  to  music  and  swimming. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Melissa  Archie  of  Phoenix  and  Gerald 
Notah  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Leland  Archie  and  Marklen  Keeto  both  of 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Ashleigh  Keeto  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and 
Victoria  Notah  of  Tuscon;  and  grandparents,  LeVerne  Archie  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Teresa  and  David  Notah  of  Hunters  Point,  Ariz. 

Archie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  William  L.  Archie  and 
great-grandmother , Louise  D.  Manuelito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Archie,  Phillip  Notah,  Franco  Brown,  Steven 
Sanderson,  Lawrence  Notah  and  Darren  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Grace  Teller  Craig 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Gracie  Craig,  65,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Crownpoint. 


President  Montson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint 
Comunity  Cemetery. 

Craig  died  Dan.  20  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  April  16,  1936  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Johnson  E.  Craig  of  Crownpoint;  son, 
Dackson  Craig  of  Crownpoint;  daughters,  Coleen  Arviso  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Jacqueline  Bates  and  Joleen  Craig  both  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Marie 
Mariano  of  Crownpoint,  Bernice  Martin  of  Tohatchi,  Alice  Collins,  Kathy 
Marianito  and  Lilly  Thomas  of  Iyanbito;  brothers,  Charley  Teller  Jr.  of 
Crownpoint,  Milton  Teller  of  Fort  Wingate,  Clark  Teller  and  Glen  Teller 
both  of  Pinedale  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Craig  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mary  and  Charley  Teller  Sr. 
and  brothers,  Ernest  Teller  Sr.  and  Sammie  Teller. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jason  Arviso,  Alfred  Bates  Jr.,  Boyd  Benn,  Marvin 
Collins,  Jackson  Craig  and  Shawn  Mariano. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jessie  Gorman  Franklin 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Jessie  Franklin,  87,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  Jan.  24  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Snow 
Flake,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  in  Snow  Flake  Community  Cemetery. 

Franklin  died  Jan.  19  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  24,  1914  in  Casa  Butte, 
Ariz.  into  the  Red  Runing  into  the  Water  People  for  the  Cliff  Dwellers 
People . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Bennie  Franklin  of  Phoenix;  daughter,  Bernice 
Curtis  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  26  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Frankin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Beatrice  White  Franklin; 
mother.  Bah  Franklin;  son,  Tom  Franklin;  daughter,  Marie  Franklin;  brother, 
Tillman  Franklin  and  sisters,  Bella  Preston,  Mary  Silversmith  and  Helen 
Thomas . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Victor  Etsitty 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Victor  Etsitty,  86,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Jan.  24  at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Naschitti.  Phillip 
Destea  will  officiate.  Burial  will  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Etsitty  died  Jan.  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1915  in  Naschitti 
into  the  He  Who  Walks  Around  for  the  Towering  House  People. 

Etsitty  was  employed  with  the  Pacific  Railroad,as  a silversmith  and 
carpenter.  He  was  a chapter  official  for  the  Naschitti  Community. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Edison  Etsitty  of  Naschitti;  daughters, 
Roseanne  Kellywood  of  Shiprock,  Edith  Nelson  of  Rio  Rancho,  Caroline 
Etsitty,  Ella  E.  Becenti  and  Clara  Etsitty-Hoskie  all  of  Naschitti;  17 
grandchildren  and  17  great-grandchildren. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Susie  Etsitty;  son  Arthur 
Etsitty  and  sisters,  Edith  Begay  and  Stella  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lyle  Merle  Becenti,  Jerry  Begay,  Jonthan  Kellywood, 
Vernaniel  Lee,  Andres  Perry  and  Max  Kellywood  Jr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naschitti  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  24,  2002 
Marcus  Begaye 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Marcus  Begaye,  30,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  at  Naschitti  Christian  Reform  Chruch.  Rev.  Jerome  Sandoval  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Begaye  died  Jan.  21  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  April  27,  1971  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Begaye  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School,  attended  Haskell  Junior 
College,  Tuff  Hedeman,  Lyle  Sankey  and  Ted  Nuce  Bullriding  Schools,  Iron 
Worker's  School,  Chicago,  111.  and  the  UNM-Gallup  for  a certificate  in 
Auto  Mechanics.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army.  His  trade  was  iron  work. 


Survivors  include  his  wife  Gloria  Tom  of  Towaoc,  Colo.;  daughters, 

Athena  Naomi  and  DoyDean  House  both  of  Towaoc;  mother,  Linda  Livingston  of 
Naschitti;  brothers,  Lucius  Begay  of  Naschitti  and  Christopher  Begaye  of 
Lake  Valley;  sisters,  Lucinda  Lou  Tailfeathers  of  Browning,  Mont.,  Louise 
Threelrons  of  Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  Samantha  Begaye  of  Naschitti  and 
Samuelita  Begaye  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.;  grandmother,  Victoria  Livingston 
of  Naschitti  and  two  grandchildren . 

Begaye  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Samuel  Begaye;  and 
grandparents,  Tony  Livingston,  Doe  Dineh  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lucius  Begaye,  Ernie  Henry,  Christopher  Begaye, 
Cameron  Three  Irons,  Ronald  Tailfeathers,  Keith  Pine,  Luther  Livingston 
and  Raymond  Smith. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  25,  2002 
Emerson  Derry  Dohn 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Emerson  Dohn,  33,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 

Saturday  at  Tse  Bonito  Chapel. 

John  died  Dan.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1968  in  Gallup  into 
the  Dark  Streak  in  Wood  or  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Dohn  graduated  from  Hillcreast  High  School,  Sandy,  Utah.  He  received  the 
Eagle  Scout  Award  and  appeared  in  the  movie.  The  Windwalker. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Preston  Emerson  Dohn  and  Emerson  Derry  Dohn 
Dr.  both  of  Gallup;  parents,  Anita  and  Harry  Pete  both  of  Pinedale; 
brothers,  Gary  D.  Dohn  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Dim  D.  Dohn  of  Albuquerque  and 
Larry  D.  Dohn  of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Marie  Showie  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
.,  Dulia  Baloo  of  Pinedale  and  Rosita  Smith  of  Mentmore. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  D.  Dohn,  Dim  D.  Dohn,  Larry  D.  Dohn,  Terry  D. 
Dohn  Dr.,  Timothy  Showie  and  Dohn  R.  Rodriquez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Radiation  doses  may  have  been  underestimated  for  Indians 
The  Associated  Press 
Friday,  Danuary  25,  2002 

KENNEWICK,  Wash.  (AP)  - A new  report  suggests  that  American  Indians  may 
have  suffered  more  exposure  to  radiation  from  the  Hanford  nuclear 
reservation  than  was  previously  estimated. 

"There's  always  been  that  big  concern,"  said  Bill  Burke,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  in 
Oregon . 

Indians  may  have  eaten  more  fish  from  the  Columbia  River,  which  borders 
Hanford,  than  white  farmers  and  other  people  living  in  the  area  and 
prepared  it  in  a way  that  exposed  them  to  more  potentially  cancer-causing 
radiation,  according  to  a draft  report  prepared  for  the  U.S.  government  by 
Risk  Assessment  Corp. 

The  federal  government  spent  $25  million  in  the  1990s  to  develop 
comprehensive  estimates  of  the  amounts  and  types  of  radiation  people  were 
exposed  to  during  the  four  decades  that  Hanford  made  plutonium  for  the 
nation's  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  study  was  presented  Wednesday  at  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  for 


Hanford  Health  Projects. 

No  new  estimates  have  been  made  on  the  potential  exposure  levels  for 
tribal  members,  but  the  study  did  conclude  that  earlier  estimates  may  have 
been  too  low. 

Much  of  the  Hanford  Environmental  Dose  Reconstruction  project  was 
devoted  to  estimating  the  exposure  rates  for  people  living  downwind  from 
the  nuclear  reservation  when  radioactive  iodine  was  released  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  1940s  and  early  1950s. 

But  the  project  also  examined  the  contamination  in  the  Columbia  River  by 
radioactive  isotopes  from  water  that  had  been  used  to  cool  fuel  rods  at 
the  plutonium-making  nuclear  reactors. 

The  dose  reconstruction  project  concluded,  and  the  new  study  confirmed, 
that  most  of  the  danger  from  the  river  contamination  would  be  from  eating 
fish  that  had  accumulated  radiation. 

The  project  assumed  that  people  ate  about  90  pounds  of  fish  per  year, 
said  Ed  Liebow,  a cultural  anthropologist  and  consultant  on  the  new  study. 

But  historians  and  representatives  of  tribes  that  fished  downstream  from 
Hanford  said  that  fish  were  so  central  to  the  diet  of  many  Columbia  River 
Indians  that  they  might  have  been  consuming  as  much  as  11/2  pounds  daily. 

"We  agree  it  is  an  upper  boundary,  but  it  is  realistic,"  Liebow  said. 

The  fish  estimates  in  the  dose  reconstruction  project  did  not  consider 
radioactive  strontium  which  concentrates  in  the  bones  of  the  fish  rather 
than  the  flesh. 

"How  fish  was  consumed  was  different  from  tribe  to  tribe,"  Liebow  said. 

But  typically  during  the  fishing  season,  Indian  families  would  camp 
along  the  river  and  smoke  on  alder  frames  the  fish  they  had  caught.  The 
leftover  parts  might  be  put  in  a stew  pot  and  boiled  to  have  food  ready 
for  people  working  around  the  clock,  and  boiling  fish  releases  radioactive 
strontium  from  the  bones. 

In  the  winter,  dried  fish  would  often  be  stewed  before  being  eaten,  he 
said . 

The  new  report  looks  at  fish  consumption  and  radiation  releases  from 
1944  to  1972.  Releases  were  particularly  high  during  the  1960s  when  many 
of  Hanford's  nine  reactors  were  operating. 

New  estimates  suggest  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  fish  in  a typical 
Columbia  River  Indian  diet  would  be  from  salmon  or  steelhead  returning  to 
the  river  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Anadromous,  or  migrating,  fish  might  not  have  been  as  heavily 
contaminated  as  species  that  live  in  the  river  year-round,  such  as  trout 
and  whitefish. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Telescope  prompts  Indian  lands  protest  at  Yudof's  house 
Mary  lane  Smetanka 
Star  Tribune 
Published  lan  24  2002 

Protesters  who  want  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  pull  out  of  the  Mount 
Graham  telescope  project  in  Arizona  are  holding  a 24-hour  prayer  vigil 
outside  the  university  president's  house. 

The  group,  including  representatives  of  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM),  the  Mount  Graham  Coalition  and  local  activists,  set  up  a red  tepee 
Wednesday  afternoon  outside  the  fence  bordering  Eastcliff,  the  St.  Paul 
home  of  university  President  Mark  Yudof.  They  say  construction  of  the 


telescope  threatens  the  environment  and  desecrates  land  that  is  sacred  to 
the  Apache  Indians. 

Dwight  Metzger,  a representative  of  the  coalition,  said  that  while 
construction  on  the  telescope  may  not  stop  if  the  university  pulls  out, 
the  withdrawal  would  send  an  important  message. 

"The  Apaches  view  this  as  active  desecration  of  their  mountain,  and  they 
are  appealing  to  the  university  not  to  participate,"  he  said.  "It  would 
send  a message  of  respect  for  religious  freedom  and  the  integrity  of  the 
laws  of  this  country." 

A year  ago,  the  university's  Astronomy  Department  announced  that  it  had 
received  a $5  million  gift  from  broadcaster  Stanley  Hubbard  to  buy  time  on 
the  telescope.  University  astronomers  were  elated,  saying  access  to  the 
world's  most  powerful  telescope  would  put  the  department  at  the  forefront 
of  astronomy  research.  The  department's  chairman  has  said  the  telescope 
development  uses  only  8.6  acres  of  Mount  Graham's  roughly  200,000  acres, 
and  that  tribal  concerns  have  been  addressed  along  the  way. 

But  Clyde  Bellecourt  of  AIM  said  Wednesday  that  joining  the  telescope 
project  would  be  "putting  resources  to  exploit  Indian  land  and  Indian 
resources  . . . and  desecrate  everything  that  is  sacred  to  Indian  people." 

Rachel  Nuetzel,  a university  junior  and  board  member  of  the  American 
Indian  Student  Cultural  Center,  said  her  group  also  opposes  the  proj  ect. 
"We  feel  it  is  destruction  to  our  culture,  our  religious  beliefs  and 
freedom,  and  we  also  believe  it  is  wrong  because  of  the  environmental 
impact,"  she  said. 

Sandra  Gardebring,  university  vice  president  for  university  relations, 
said  Yudof  is  happy  to  meet  with  Indian  leaders  from  Minnesota  and  Arizona. 
The  university  also  will  consult  with  American  Indian  students  and  faculty 
members  and  interested  university  committees,  she  said. 

"Part  of  our  agenda  is  to  get  a clearer  picture  of  what  is  going  on  down 
there,  and  whether  there  is  any  mitigation  or  accommodation  that  can 
occur,"  she  said.  "Can  this  scientific  research  and  Indian  spiritual  life 
live  on  the  mountain  together?  That  will  be  part  of  our  discussion." 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  expected  to  deal  with  the  telescope  contract 
sometime  in  the  next  three  months.  It  is  not  on  the  agenda  for  next 
month ' s meeting. 

Last  week,  the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  university  not  to  participate  in  the  telescope 
project  and  Apache  and  coalition  representatives  spoke  before  the 
university's  American  Indian  Advisory  Committee,  which  will  advise  Yudof 
on  the  project.  That  group  has  not  issued  an  opinion. 

--  Mary  lane  Smetanka  is  at  smetan@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Natives  fear  Indian  Affairs  plan  would  hurt  villages 
By  Tom  Kizzia 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  lanuary  25,  2002) 

Alaska's  tribes  joined  others  across  the  country  this  week  in  opposing  a 
Bush  administration  proposal  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  reorganization  was  proposed  last  November  by  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  as  a way  for  the  government  to  gain  better  control  of  trust 
accounts  mismanaged  in  the  past  by  the  BIA.  The  government  has  been  sued 
by  Indians  claiming  as  much  as  $10  billion  in  royalties  owed  to  individual 


Indians  was  lost  because  of  faulty  bookkeeping  and  theft. 

But  opponents  of  the  reorganization  plan,  which  would  remove  trust 
operations  from  the  BIA,  say  it  could  lead  to  dissolving  the  main  federal 
agency  dealing  with  Native  Americans.  They  also  say  the  government  should 
have  consulted  with  tribes  before  announcing  the  huge  overhaul. 

"There's  a sense  that  this  becomes  the  first  step  toward  termination  of 
the  relationship  with  tribes,"  said  Dim  LaBelle,  executive  director  of  the 
Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council. 

On  Wednesday,  Alaska's  tribes  added  their  voices  to  the  criticism.  At  a 
meeting  in  Anchorage  with  Neal  McCaleb,  the  assistant  interior  secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs,  dozens  of  tribal  representatives  from  around  the  state 
said  the  government  should  come  up  with  a new  plan. 

For  Alaska  Natives,  the  cure  seems  much  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
trust  account  problem  has  been  relatively  minor  here.  BIA  officials  have 
said  about  $11  million  was  handled  on  behalf  of  individual  Alaska  Natives. 

But  the  case  has  rocked  the  federal  government.  Court  rulings  have 
repeatedly  gone  in  favor  of  the  Indian  plaintiffs.  Former  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  was  held  in  contempt  of  court  for  not  fixing  the 
problem.  And  under  Norton,  the  Interior  Department's  computer  system 
remains  shut  down  by  court  order  because  it  allowed  outsiders  to  reach 
computer  records  of  individual  trust  accounts. 

"Some  think  the  secretary  has  overreacted  with  this  plan,"  LaBelle  said. 

Alaska  tribal  representatives  told  McCaleb  they  were  concerned  about 
supervision  of  Native  allotments  under  the  new  plan.  They  were  also 
worried  that  reorganization  would  affect  federal  contracts  with  tribes  for 
services  to  Native  Americans.  Those  contracts,  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year,  have  grown  to  be  a cornerstone  of  village  economies  in 
many  parts  of  Alaska. 

Critics  worry  that  tribal  contracts  for  health  and  social  services,  now 
managed  through  the  BIA,  would  eventually  be  parceled  out  to  other  non- 
Indian  agencies. 

The  meeting  in  Anchorage  was  one  of  several  being  held  by  Interior 
around  the  country  to  get  reactions  from  tribes. 

McCaleb  told  the  Alaska  tribes  no  final  decisions  had  been  made  about 
how  to  repair  the  BIA's  trust  management  program. 

Native  American  tribes  have  proposed  forming  a task  force  to  come  up 
with  an  alternative  plan  for  handling  the  trust  funds.  The  Indian 
plaintiffs  in  court  have  asked  that  the  money  be  handled  by  a court- 
appointed  receiver. 

Alaska  tribes  also  said  they  opposed  appointing  former  assistant 
interior  secretary  Ross  Swimmer  to  lead  the  proposed  Indian  trust  agency, 
which  would  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management.  They 
said  he  failed  to  deal  with  the  problems  effectively  during  his  previous 
tenure  in  the  Reagan  administration. 

Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@adn.com. 
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Guest  Opinion:  Montana  tribes  struggle  with  welfare  cuts,  reforms 

By  DONATHAN  WINDY  BOY 

Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council 

Wednesday,  Danuary  23,  2002 

In  1995,  the  administration  of  former  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  implemented 
Families  Achieving  Independence  in  Montana  (FAIM).  This  massive  change  in 
the  welfare  system  drastically  alters  the  way  in  which  state,  county  and 


tribal  governments  interact  with  each  other. 

The  old  AFDC  program  would  be  gone  and  Montana  would  adopt  a "Work 
First"  philosophy.  There  would  be  more  local  control  of  welfare  systems 
within  the  county  offices,  with  the  hope  of  getting  people  into  the 
workforce  and  off  welfare. 

For  tribal  government  there  was  limited  information  and  consultation  so 
that  tribes  could  prepare  for  potential  impact  of  such  massive  systems 
change.  Tribes  face  the  lowest  economic  growth  within  Montana,  maintain 
the  state's  highest  unemployment  rates  and  have  limited  access  to  economic 
industry  and  job  placement. 

Within  the  first  year  of  FAIM,  Montana  government  said  that  FAIM  was  a 
great  success  and  caseloads  began  to  decline  with  people  leaving  the 
welfare  rolls.  Montana  even  received  a bonus  from  the  federal  government 
for  the  caseload  reduction  and  the  success  of  FAIM. 

Little  success 

However,  for  tribal  governments,  FAIM  was  a different  story.  Over  the 
last  five  years,  welfare  caseloads  among  tribal  reservations  has  remained 
constant.  There  has  been  limited,  if  any,  changes  for  tribal  communities. 

In  fact,  while  the  state  of  Montana  receives  $44  million  dollars  per 
year  the  tribal  governments  have  only  received  $290,000  of  the  total 
budget,  which  the  tribes  had  to  divide  by  seven  (number  of  reservations  in 
the  state)  based  on  the  level  of  caseload  that  each  tribe  was  carrying.  In 
addition,  from  inception  to  current  levels,  tribes  have  always  maintained 
the  highest  caseloads.  This  level  of  funding  equates  to  less  then  .03 
percent  of  the  entire  state  TANF  (temporary  assistance  to  needy  families) 
budget.  With  under-funded  programs  and  with  tribes  maintaining  53  percent 
of  Montana's  caseload,  tribes  had  limited  ability  to  build  a positive 
response  to  such  devastating  changes  in  the  welfare  systems.  The  impacts 
to  tribal  members  personally  are  devastating. 

Under  welfare  reform,  for  the  first  time,  tribes  are  given  a choice  to 
develop,  implement  and  administer  their  own  welfare  program,  which  would 
be  beneficial  for  tribes.  The  problem  with  this  option  is  that  tribal 
governments  often  do  not  have  the  financial  infrastructure  to  co-fund  such 
a program  change. 

During  the  last  legislative  session,  tribes  testified  about  the  profound 
impacts,  on  limited  services  to  tribal  members  and  on  the  unmet  needs  to 
tribes  and  their  members.  As  a result,  the  tribes  were  successful  in 
attaining  $5.7  million  dollars,  which  is  the  largest  dollar  amount  since 
inception  even  though  tribes  carry  53  percent  of  the  entire  welfare 
caseload  in  Montana.  Even  so  tribal  leaders  felt  there  had  been  headway 
made  on  behalf  of  tribes  and  tribal  members. 

Yet  this  would  not  last.  Within  six  months  (in  October  2001),  the  tribes 
would  be  facing  devastating  news  that  budget  cuts  would  again  effect  FAIM. 
The  state  reports  that  because  of  the  increase  in  welfare  caseload  in 
Montana,  the  budget  had  to  be  cut  by  33.5  percent  in  each  program  area. 
This  would  mean  that  tribes  would  face  a massive  cut  from  $5.7  million 
down  to  $3.5  million  dollars. 

Within  weeks  of  that  announcement,  Montanans  would  discover  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services  that  produced  the  cut  would 
be  facing  audit  questions.  What  further  devastating  changes  will  tribes 
face?  Will  tribes  face  yet  another  budget  cut?  What  relationship  does  the 
DPHHS  audit  discrepancy  play  in  program  budgets  presently?  What  type  of 
policy  will  be  implemented  without  tribal  consultation  and  will  tribal 
members  be  impacted? 

Seeking  answers 

One  must  continue  to  seek  answers  to  ensure  the  health  and  well  being  of 
Montanans  receiving  welfare  benefits  and  for  tribal  members  and  tribal 
communities . 

On  the  congressional  level.  Sen.  Max  Baucus  chairs  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  has  expressed  support  for  tribal  concerns.  The  tribal  agenda 
will  continue  to  gain  stronger  support  under  reauthorization  of  the 
welfare  reform  bill  scheduled  for  August.  The  tribal  agenda  will  include 
strong  language  regarding  economic  development  for  tribes  and  Montana's 


economy  as  a whole.  The  tribes  will  continue  to  implement  innovative  and 
creative  approaches  when  it  comes  to  working  with  the  state  on  welfare 
reauthorization  as  it  impacts  the  tribes  and  Montana  as  a whole. 

Jonathan  Windy  Boy  of  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  is  a member  of  the  Chippewa- 
Cree  Tribal  Council  and  chairman  of  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders 
Council . 
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"Interior  gets  permission  to  begin  making  some  payments  to  Indians" 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  "Thousands  of  Indians  who  have  not  been  paid  in  more 
than  two  months  for  allowing  grazing  on  their  land  may  soon  get  their 
checks,  the  Interior  Department  said  Thursday. 

The  payments  had  been  delayed  since  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth 
ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  its  Internet 
connections  Dec.  5. 

The  move  was  meant  to  protect  the  accounting  system  that  manages  the 
royalties  from  Indian  lands.  A court  monitor  found  holes  in  the  system's 
security,  potentially  leaving  the  system,  which  collects  $500  million 
annually,  vulnerable  to  hackers. 

The  department  has  said  43,000  Indians  did  not  receive  an  estimated  $15 
million  in  December.  January's  payments  also  have  not  been  made. 

The  department  said  it  hopes  to  start  processing  grazing  payments  by 
Friday.  Payments  for  oil  and  gas  leases,  which  total  a much  larger  amount, 
cannot  be  paid  until  the  department  proves  that  accounting  system  is 
secure . 

"We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we'll  be  operating  at  100  percent 
capacity,"  said  Neal  McCaleb,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "Our 
people  are  working  around  the  clock  and  I commend  them  for  their  efforts." 

Attorneys  for  300,000  Indians  suing  the  government  for  mismanaging  the 
trust  fund  said  the  department  had  purposely  stalled  paying  their  clients, 
creating  a hardship  for  Indians  who  rely  on  the  money. 

"They  have  acted  so  irresponsibly  that  anything  they  do  now  is  a day 
late  and  a dollar  short,"  said  Keith  Harper,  attorney  with  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund." 
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Guest  Opinion:  Norton's  taste  for  bureaucracy  won't  fix  a 
century  of  mistakes 

By  Tim  Giago 

Saturday,  January  19,  2002 

There  is  not  an  Indian  nation  in  America  that  has  not  expressed  its  views 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  idea  cooked  up  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Gale  Norton  to  create  a new  bureau  to  straighten  out  the 
financial  mess  made  by  the  old  bureau. 


This  new  entity,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  and  Management  will 
undertake  the  trust-related  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  non-trust  oversight  functions  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  for 
American  Indians.  This  bureaucratic  process  is  euphemistically  called 
"reorganization . " 

As  a part  of  this  reorganization,  $100  million  will  be  taken  from  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  and  $200  million  from  the  BIA,  along  with  an 
"unspecified"  amount  for  administrative  and  financial  functions,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  reprogramming  process. 

Democratic  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  in  a letter  to  Norton 
dated  Dec.  18,  specifically  addressed  the  need  for  Norton  to  consult  with 
the  Indian  nations.  "An  open  and  positive  dialogue  with  those  most 
directly  affected  by  this  reorganization  is  fundamental  to  its  success, 
and  the  committee  looks  forward  to  hearing  the  results  of  these  important 
meetings,"  he  wrote. 

Secretary  Norton  took  it  upon  herself  to  start  the  reorganization 
process  and  to  create  a new  office  to  implement  it  without  consulting  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  nations.  She  chose  a defrocked  bureaucrat,  the 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior  Ross  Swimmer,  to  head  up  the 
new  agency.  While  serving  as  assistant  secretary.  Swimmer  knew  of  the 
trust  fund  boondoggle  but  did  nothing  to  seek  a solution  to  the  problem, 
and,  indeed,  is  charged  by  many  tribal  leaders  as  having  contributed  to 
the  problem. 

It  was  not  until  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation, 
challenged  the  U.S.  government  with  a lawsuit  in  the  name  of  300,000 
Indians  that  the  Interior  Department  began  to  take  a serious  look  at  this 
horrific  situation.  It  is  quite  evident  that  department  had  no  choice 
except  to  face  the  situation  when  they  were  finally  backed  into  a corner 
and  threatened  with  contempt  by  Dudge  Royce  Lambert,  the  judge  assigned  to 
the  case. 

And  even  in  the  face  of  this  threat,  the  Interior  Department  still  found 
ways  to  destroy  pertinent  records  and  computer  files.  BIA  trust  fund 
records  were  found  waterlogged  and  stored  in  garages  and  warehouses.  Many 
were  ruined  beyond  repair  or  redemption. 

What  is  the  fuss  about  the  trust  fund  management  system  that  is  finally 
under  challenge  from  so  many  Indian  individuals  and  tribes?  For  the  last 
100  years  (or  more)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  arm  of  the  Interior 
Department,  has  collected  money  for  land  leased  by  individual  Indians  and 
tribes  to  farmers  and  ranchers  throughout  the  West. 

The  BIA  has  collected  money  for  timber  sales  on  Indian  lands  and 
extraction  of  minerals;  has  made  contracts  with  coal  companies;  and  has 
been  involved  in  nearly  all  monetary  transactions  that  involve  Indian 
individuals  and  tribes.  It  is  estimated  that  several  billion  dollars  have 
gone  through  the  accounting  system  of  the  BIA  in  the  name  of  Indians. 

When  a land  claims  settlement  is  made,  it  is  the  BIA  that  takes  control 
of  the  monetary  award.  They  supposedly  invest  it  and  oversee  it  until  it 
can  be  handed  over  to  the  tribal  governments.  For  instance,  the  BIA  is 
sitting  on  the  Black  Hills  Claims  Settlement  money  for  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation  that  amounts  to  nearly  $600  million.  Seasoned 
stockbrokers  believe  this  amount  should  have  been  much,  much  more  if  it 
had  been  invested  wisely. 

There  are  also  questions  among  attorneys  for  the  Sioux  tribes  if  the  BIA 
used  any  of  the  money  allocated  for  the  Black  Hills  for  other  purposes.  As 
many  of  us  know  now,  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  have  refused  to 
accept  the  settlement  money.  The  money  was  awarded  20  years  ago. 

The  Interior  Department  has  Tommy  Thompson,  Office  of  Special  Trustee, 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  controlling  a slush  fund  of  $80  million  and  he 
doesn't  even  have  an  office  as  yet.  Since  1996  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  provided  more  than  $600  million  to  the  Interior  Department 
to  ensure  that  its  fiduciary  obligations  to  trust  beneficiaries  are  met. 
And  yet,  despite  this  financial  support,  the  system  is  still  in  chaos. 

The  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  Area  Office  of  the  BIA  put  a financial  system 
together  several  years  ago  they  called  the  Management  Accounting 
Distribution  System.  It  was  organized  by  the  Indian  employees  of  the 


Aberdeen  Area.  The  funny  thing  is,  it  works.  The  system  has  made  payouts 
to  the  individual  Indian  accounts  and  to  the  tribal  accounts  a snap.  There 
is  no  backlog  of  accounts  payable  in  their  region  and  they  handle  nearly 
20,000  accounts  annually. 

The  Indian  employees  at  Aberdeen  have  floated  their  idea  to  Interior  for 
the  past  several  years,  but  the  bureaucrats  have  turned  their  noses  up. 
Many  Indian  employees  of  the  BIA  believe  their  proven  system  has  been 
pushed  aside  simply  because  the  non-Indian  leaders,  the  people  who  were 
supposed  to  fix  the  problem,  do  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  Indians. 
But  this  system  only  solves  the  problems  of  the  here  and  now.  What 
happened  prior  to  this  is  where  the  problems  lie. 

The  Bush  administration  has  not  stepped  forward  with  an  "Indian  Policy" 
yet.  The  Democrat-controlled  Senate  will  not,  in  all  probability,  allow 
Secretary  Norton  to  proceed  with  her  reorganization  until  she  has  proved 
she  has  the  full  consent  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  meetings  that  are  now 
taking  place  in  several  places  in  America  to  address  the  "consultation" 
problem  were  scheduled  after  the  fact.  It  is  this  cavalier  attitude  by 
Norton  that  has  so  angered  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  nations. 

Norton  had  already  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to  reorganize  and  to  form  a 
new  bureau  to  handle  the  Indian  trust  money.  There  are  many  tribal  leaders 
who  believe  that  no  court  or  new  bureau  will  ever  solve  this  terrible 
problem. 

The  question  to  be  answered  in  the  next  few  weeks  is:  Can  the  secretary 
of  the  Interior  move  forward  with  a plan  to  reorganize  the  BIA  without  the 
approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  nations?  And  will  the  lawsuit 
brought  by  Cobell  result  in  victory  for  the  belabored  Indian  tribes? 

The  time  to  pay  the  piper  is  fast  approaching. 

Tim  Giago  is  editor  of  the  Lakota  Journal  and  a columnist. 
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Tribes  prepare  alternate  trust  plan 

January  22,  2002  - 11:00AM  EST 

by:  David  Melmer/Indian  Country  Today 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - After  weeks  of  lambasting  the  BIA  and  its  trust  fund 
proposals,  tribal  leaders  are  regrouping  to  see  if  they  can  come  up  with  a 
better  idea. 

A debate  is  already  emerging  on  new  ideas  for  administering  the  BIA's 
imploding  trust  account  function  while  maintaining  its  other  services. 

Outlines  of  the  discussion  emerged  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fourth  of  the 
11  scheduled  "consultation"  meetings  on  the  BIA  reorganization  plan, 
convened  here  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Rushmore  Plaza.  It  drew  the  largest  crowd 
and  was  alleged  to  be  the  most  contentious  by  some  who  have  attended  all 
of  the  meetings.  But  it  was  also  the  first  in  which  alternatives  were 
presented  to  the  trust  account  spin-off  proposed  by  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton. 

Tribal  officials  argued  that  the  tribes  and  the  BIA  at  the  agency  level 
can  manage  the  trust  funds  better  than  another  agency  or  the  BIA  trust 
funds  office. 

"Let  us  create  a model  we  can  live  with,  ourselves.  We  oppose  any  plan 
that  has  a reduction  in  funding,"  said  Alvin  Windy  Boy.  "When  that  young 
mother  needs  Pampers  give  us  that  ($300  million)." 

The  tribes  at  previous  meetings  gave  a resounding  no  to  the  creation  of 
a Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management  (BITAM),  to  take  over  the 
Individual  Indian  Monies  (IIM)  accounts  and  other  BIA  trust  accounts. 


Not  only  were  the  tribes  in  unison  against  the  plan,  they  informed 
Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  that  they  didn't  like  the  person  chosen 
to  head  the  new  agency,  former  BIA  head  Ross  Swimmer.  Tribal  leaders  said 
Swimmer's  history  with  the  government  was  an  attempt  to  dismantle  the  BIA 
and  not  improve  it. 

But  the  unity  broke  down  as  different  tribes  proposed  alternatives.  The 
next  phase,  all  agreed,  was  formation  of  a task  force  chosen  by  tribes  to 
study  the  ideas  emerging  in  the  rest  of  the  consultations. 

The  Task  Force 

The  task  force  will  consist  of  24  members,  two  from  each  of  the  regions. 
The  members  will  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  each  of  the  12  regions.  The 
task  force  will  be  an  association  of  the  governments  of  the  sovereign 
tribes  and  nations. 

It  will  collect  information  from  the  tribes  and  organizations  and 
present  an  alternative  plan  to  the  Interior  Department. 

A number  of  tribal  organizations  will  provide  technical  support  to  the 
task  force.  Mentioned  so  far  were  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  Mni  Sose,  Northwest  Fisheries  and  the  Intertribal  Monitoring 
Association . 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  NCAI,  said  the  task  force  could  take  from  a 
few  weeks  to  a year  and  a half  to  come  up  with  a plan  backed  by  the 
consensus  of  the  tribes  and  acceptable  to  the  administration. 

Differences  at  the  meeting  arose  over  the  proposed  membership  of  the 
task  force.  Some  organizations  that  represent  landowners  or  other  groups 
on  reservations  were  not  included  as  technical  support  groups.  But  Hall 
said  the  list  is  not  complete  and  will  grow  as  the  task  force  gets 
organized . 

One  of  the  most  contested  features  of  the  task  force  project  was 
McCaleb 's  offer  to  use  BIA  funds  to  pay  for  travel  and  expenses  for  its 
members . 

Gregg  Bourland,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  strongly 
opposed  that  offer.  He  said  that  20  years  ago  the  BIA  paid  for  tribal 
leaders  in  a similar  situation  when  McCaleb  was  part  of  a committee  to 
reorganize  the  BIA. 

"This  was  under  Dr.  Eddie  Brown.  Three  tribal  members  were  paid.  We 
watched  them  rubber  stamp  document  after  document  for  the  secretary," 
Bourland  said. 

McCaleb  said  the  offer  was  to  help  those  tribes  with  few  resources  send 
their  delegates  to  the  meetings. 

Alternative  plans 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  brought 
alternative  plans  to  the  table. 

The  CRST  plan  backed  by  Bourland  suggested  bringing  the  Office  of  Trust 
Fund  Management  and  the  Minerals  Management  Services  under  the  BIA  and 
consolidating  all  of  the  activities  under  the  existing  Director  of  Trust 
within  the  BIA. 

It  suggested  allowing  the  tribes  input  into  the  architecture  of  the  High 
Level  Implementation  Plan  (HLIP),  a plan  that  had  been  shelved  for  some 
time  after  about  10  years  of  work.  The  Cheyenne  River  Tribal  Council 
recommended  implementing  the  revised  HLIP  under  the  newly  consolidated 
trust  management  program.  The  HLIP  was  put  forward  by  the  special  trustee 
as  a new  plan  for  trust  management. 

"Revise  this  plan  that  was  years  in  the  development  and  implement  it. 
Then  the  BIA  doesn't  have  to  be  dismantled,"  said  Bourland. 

"Tell  Norton  there  are  alternatives.  Then  march  to  the  drum  of  Native 
America  and  not  to  Gale  Norton's  drum,"  he  said. 

The  plan  included  two  controversial  components,  the  Trust  Fund 
Accounting  System  and  the  Trust  Asset  Accounting  Management  System. 

The  plan  also  asked  funding  from  Congress  to  make  any  reorganization 
successful . 

Another  plan,  submitted  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  asked  that  a full 
cabinet  level  office  be  created  for  Indian  Affairs. 

"The  treaty  is  the  foundation  of  trust  in  government.  The  Secretary  is 


reforming  a trust.  We  propose  a more  sweeping  change  to  a Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  the  cabinet  level/'  said  Johnson  Holy  Rock,  fifth  member 
of  the  Oglala  executive  council. 

He  said  the  new  department  would  insure  that  what  is  owed  to  the 
Individual  Indian  accounts  and  the  tribes  would  be  paid.  It  would  also 
manage  more  efficient  management  of  policies  and  activities  between  the 
federal  government  and  tribes.  Holy  Rock  said. 

"Creating  the  Department  at  the  Cabinet  level  would  reaffirm  the 
separate  and  sovereign  status  of  Indian  tribes,  consolidate  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  into  one  prime  agency  for  the  trustee, 
and  remove  conflicts  of  interest  currently  faced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  administering  Interior  policy  and  programs,"  a printed 
proposal  stated. 

The  OST  plan  would  maintain  the  usual  offices  of  the  department;  General 
Counsel,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Rights  Protection, 
Judicial,  Economic  Development,  Office  of  Trust  Funds  and  others. 

Attendees  at  the  Rapid  City  consultation  meeting  supported  both  of  the 
alternative  plans.  The  two  will  be  given  to  the  task  force  for 
consideration . 

Bourland  also  circulated  his  plan  to  the  press  and  other  tribal  councils, 
complaining  that  the  Great  Plains  Region  Chairman's  Association  had  not 
adopted  it. 

The  Rapid  City  Meeting 

Meanwhile  participants  at  the  Rapid  City  meeting  continued  the  theme 
that  the  sessions  were  not  true  consultations. 

"This  is  the  third  of  these  sessions  I have  attended  and  I feel  like  a 
McCaleb  groupie,"  said  Michael  Jandreau  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe. 

"At  each  one  of  these  sessions  you  (McCaleb)  heard  the  same  thing. 

You've  heard  the  opposition;  you've  heard  the  individuals  who  are  going  to 
give  plans  and  how  the  reorganization  should  happen. 

"You  have  heard  the  ideals  of  victimization.  The  difference  is  that  we 
victims  want  an  opportunity  to  develop  a bureau  that  really  works  for  us. 

As  individuals  working  for  an  agency  you  have  a responsibility  and  part  of 
your  responsibility  is  being  chastised  here  today. 

"You  are  not  the  problem.  The  real  problem  is  how  effective  we  are  in 
developing  these  plans  that  have  been  put  forth  to  you  and  supporting 
these  plans  to  the  highest  level  possible." 

Jandreau  said  if  the  tribes  don't  get  together  with  the  bureau  and  put 
together  plans  that  work  and  are  able  to  sell  to  the  government,  all  of 
the  talk  will  be  hollow. 

"We  can  be  very  vocal,  very  strong  in  what  we  say,  but  the  practicality 
is  that  we  must  do  and  put  together  what  we  want  and  support  one  another 
in  making  it  work,"  Jandreau  said. 

Opposition  to  the  BITAM  among  the  Great  Plains  tribes  was  strong  and  at 
times  harsh.  McCaleb  sat  on  the  dais  taking  the  barrage  of  criticism  and 
suggestions . 

At  each  of  the  four  meetings  he  heard  the  same  opposition  to  the  plan. 
Tribes  do  not  want  more  separation  in  the  BIA.  The  trust  funds  management 
office  should  be  run  from  under  the  BIA  and  each  agency  must  have  the 
records  where  people  can  easily  find  out  the  status  of  their  leases, 
tribal  leaders  said. 

Getting  through  to  the  BIA  and  Interior  is  like  disciplining  children 
when  you  continue  to  tell  them  not  to  do  something,  said  John  Black  Hawk, 
chairman  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe.  "When  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

"I  have  heard,  I don't  know  this  for  a fact,  but  Neal  I have  heard  you 
have  a difficult  time  not  responding  to  things  that  are  said.  I would  like 
to  ask  a few  questions  - you  don't  have  to  respond,"  Black  Hawk  said. 

"We  talked  about  Mr.  Swimmer.  I know  you  have  worked  with  him  in  the 
past  and  he  is  a friend  of  yours  and  he  has  been  a part  of  this  team  that 
was  created.  I would  like  to  know  how  you  take  the  message  back,  as  an 
advocate  for  Indian  people,  I am  curious  about  that?  And,  what  is  the 
threshold,  how  many  tribes  have  to  say  no,  do  half  the  tribes  have  to  say 
no  before  it  is  no,  or  is  it  75  percent  or  90  percent  or  100  percent?" 
Blackhawk  said. 


McCaleb  assured  the  gathering  that  it  was  being  heard.  "The  message  is 
clear,  the  Secretary  heard  it  in  Albuquerque,  and  there  was  very  little 
doubt  in  her  mind  what  the  proposed  plan  was.  She  is  anxious  to  hear  an 
alternative  plan  and  what  is  useful  today  is  there  are  alternative  plans 
laid  on  the  table. 

"What  was  said  here  today  is  not  turned  over  to  me,  the  comments  will  be 
given  to  the  Secretary,  but  what  is  important  is  who  will  work  with  those 
in  the  task  force  composed  of  tribal  leaders,"  McCaleb  said. 

"One  of  the  things  that  came  through  very  clearly  in  Albuquerque  and  at 
every  meeting  since  then  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
acceptance  of  the  plan  as  proposed  was  that  there  needed  to  be  a change. 
It's  not  entirely  productive  to  say  we  are  against  the  original  plan.  What 
we  need  is  what  happened  today  is  for  some  alternative  plans  to  be  put  on 
the  table,"  he  said. 

The  proposed  plan  would  require  $300  million  for  implementation.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  froze  that  funding  until  an  alternative 
plan  and  proper  consultations  are  completed.  The  cost  is  also  an  issue 
with  tribal  leaders.  There  are  many  needs  for  that  kind  of  money  in  Indian 
country,  like  help  with  a major  short-fall  in  health  care,  education  and 
housing. 

"You  are  going  to  take  dollars  from  programs  we  have  in  place  and 
transfer  them  to  a new  department,"  said  Tom  Ranfranz,  chairman  of  the 
Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe.  "I've  never  heard  of  anything  so  crazy.  It's 
created  huge  hardships.  This  reorganization  is  not  just  one  of  our 
concerns,  we  have  concerns  in  health  care,  we  have  concerns  in  housing, 
and  we  have  concerns  in  education. 

"This  is  just  one  issue.  We  are  talking  today  about  reorganization,  but 
we  have  a lot  of  problems  here  in  Indian  country." 
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Indians  seek  'Marshall  Plan'  on  reservations 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Billings  Gazette  Staff 
Wednesday,  January  23,  2002 

Tribal  leaders  from  Montana,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas  are  calling  for  a 
federal  "Marshall  Plan"  to  deal  with  the  growing  health  crisis  on  High 
Plains  Indian  reservations. 

"They've  rebuilt  Germany,  they've  rebuilt  Japan  and  now  they're  going  to 
rebuild  Afghanistan,"  said  Alvin  Windy  Boy  Sr.,  chairman  of  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Tribe's  Business  Committee  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 
"We've  been  annihilated  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  we've  never  been 
rebuilt . " 

The  leaders  met  Tuesday  in  Billings  during  the  first  day  of  a three-day 
conference  on  health  disparities.  About  50  people  attended  the  conference 
at  the  Floliday  Inn  Grand  Montana. 

This  isn't  the  first  conference  on  Indian  health  problems,  but  tribal 
leaders  say  this  conference  is  different.  The  burgeoning  rates  of  diabetes 
alcoholism,  suicide  and  disease  are  forcing  tribes  to  come  together  - even 
traditional  enemies.  Leaders  from  every  reservation  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
were  at  the  conference  and  pledged  to  work  together. 

"I  can't  remember  the  last  time  we  were  all  together,"  said  Gordon 
Belcourt,  executive  director  of  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council 
which  sponsored  the  conference  with  the  Indian  Flealth  Service. 

Although  the  group  spent  little  time  discussing  specifics  of  the  health 


problems  - reams  of  data  have  already  been  published  on  the  topic  - a few 
facts  are  worth  repeating. 

Indians  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  commit 
suicide  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population;  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be 
murdered;  six  times  more  likely  to  die  from  diabetes;  three  times  more 
likely  to  die  from  the  flu  or  pneumonia;  and  have  an  average  life 
expectancy  nearly  a decade  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  Billings  Area  Indian  Health  Service  Office. 

Substance  abuse  problems  are  equally  staggering. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Human  Services  published  a 
unique  study  in  September  consisting  of  1,821  personal  interviews 
conducted  by  tribal  members.  Most  other  surveys  have  been  conducted  over 
the  telephone  by  non-Indians.  On  some  Montana  reservations,  fewer  than  50 
percent  of  the  homes  have  phones. 

The  study  shows  alcohol  dependency  is  three  times  higher  on  Montana's 
reservations  versus  Montanans  living  off  the  reservation.  Drug  dependency 
is  four  times  as  high.  About  one  in  every  four  pregnant  women  on  Montana's 
reservations  needs  treatment  for  alcohol  abuse.  One  in  seven  young  adults 
on  the  reservation  are  considered  addicted  to  marijuana.  Although  one  in 
every  four  adults  needs  substance  abuse  treatment,  only  one  in  30  is 
seeking  or  able  to  receive  treatment. 

More  money  is  needed  to  help  the  tribes  address  the  problem.  Windy  Boy 
said . 

The  federal  government  spends  about  $3,300  on  each  person  receiving 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Windy  Boy  said.  The  health  spending  drops  to  $1,500 
for  Indians,  he  said.  "We  are  actually  living  in  third  world  conditions." 

Indians  were  forced  to  give  up  their  land  for  white  settlers,  said  Tim 
Lame  Woman,  a Northern  Cheyenne  from  Busby.  In  exchange,  the  U.S. 
government  promised  to  care  for  the  tribes. 

"Health,  education  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  are  not  gifts 
from  the  government,"  said  Lame  Woman,  a member  of  his  tribe's  Health 
Board.  "They  are  hard  fought  for  and  they  are  treaty  rights." 

The  U.S.  Congress  needs  to  remember  their  obligations,  he  said.  "In  the 
backyard  of  their  country,  we  are  begging,  pleading." 

Conference-goers  plan  to  issue  a report  and  lobby  their  state's 
representatives . The  only  member  of  Congress  represented  at  the  meeting 
was  a staff  member  from  the  office  of  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont. 

If  more  money  ever  arrives,  tribal  officials  hope  it  does  not  end  up 
mired  in  federal  bureaucracy,  said  Ivan  Posey,  chairman  of  the  Eastern 
Shoshone  Business  Council. 

"It  almost  becomes  like  a broken  record  when  we  talk  about  getting 
adequate  funding  levels,"  Posey  said.  "I  think  we  really  have  to  plan  our 
own  destiny  and  not  remain  in  a system  that  doesn't  adequately  serve  us." 

Posey  said  tribal  leaders  are  frustrated  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  serves  on  a task  force  aimed  at  reforming  the  BIA,  a task  he 
likened  to  "trying  to  rotate  four  bald  tires." 

Tribes  are  better  able  to  determine  where  the  money  is  directly  needed. 
Windy  Boy  said.  He  told  a story  as  an  example  of  how  Indians  have  a 
history  of  trying  to  work  with  what  little  they  receive. 

In  1915  the  Chippewa  Cree  were  starving.  Windy  Boy  said.  Their  land  had 
been  chopped  up  by  fences  and  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  were  dead.  A 
train  load  of  government  food  arrived  one  day.  One  of  Windy  Boy's 
ancestors  took  some  of  the  strange  new  food  to  her  tent.  She  tried  frying 
it,  but  the  food  tasted  horrible.  She  tried  boiling  it,  but  the  results 
were  no  better.  She  later  learned  that  melons  are  best  eaten  raw. 

"We  take  what  the  government  gives  us,"  Windy  Boy  said.  "We  take  it  and 
try  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  it." 
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Delegate  sees  solution  to  allottees  royalty  payment  problems 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

NAGEEZI  - A tribal  council  delegate  said  Sunday  a way  exists  - one  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  uses  it  for  its  employees  - to  pay  Indian 
allottees  their  natural  resource  royalties. 

Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  said  the  necessary  information  could  be  copied 
onto  computer  discs  and  hand-carried  to  each  agency  involved  in  the 
process . 

Keeswood  discussed  the  solution  during  another  rally  at  the  Nageezi  Boys 
and  Girls  Club.  Many  allottees  have  gone  without  their  royalties  since  Nov. 
17  and  for  some  the  royalties  are  their  only  income.  The  initial  rally  on 
Feb.  11  drew  a similar  crowd  of  about  300  people  going  into  their  third 
month  without  royalty  checks. 

Allottees  represent  Navajo  families  with  about  16,000  men,  women  and 
children,  according  to  Cecelia  Belone,  tribal  Social  Services  Division 
director. 

They  have  at  least  $500,000  tallied  at  the  Farmington  Indian  Minerals 
Office,  Manager  Kevin  Gambrell  said.  The  office  is  overseen  by  four 
federal  agencies  as  a one-stop  center.  Its  parents  are  the  U.S.  Mining  and 
Minerals  Service,  the  BIA,  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  New  Mexico  office. 

Gambrell  said  the  royalties  were  paid  mainly  by  oil  and  gas  producers 
leasing  individual  Indian  allottees'  land,  but  can't  be  distributed  until 
a solution  is  found,  principally  an  order  from  the  federal  judge  who  shut 
down  the  system. 

Increasingly  Washington,  D.C.,  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lambreth  is 
being  blamed  for  ordering  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  to  unhook  its 
Internet  connection  on  Dec.  6 and  causing  a near  financial  disaster  for 
allottees . 

The  department  used  the  Web  to  transmit  royalty  information  so  Doug 
Lords  of  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  in  Albuquerque  could  write 
and  mail  the  checks.  He  explained  to  the  crowd  that  only  Navajo  allottees 
receive  their  checks  from  Albuquerque;  all  others  come  from  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Dudge  Lambreth  ordered  the  disconnection  when  a court-appointed  computer 
hacker  broke  into  the  BIA  files  and  set  up  a sample  account.  Concluding 
the  Denver-based  computer  was  too  vulnerable,  the  judge  shut  out  all 
Interior  Department  bureaus  from  using  it. 

Dine'  allottees  and  their  growing  chorus  of  supporters  maintain  the  BIA 
should  have  been  given  top  priority,  not  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  which  the  judge  allowed  to  be  reactivated. 

That  chorus  brought  Navajo  President  Kelsey  Begaye,  Council  Speaker  Ed  T. 
Begay,  and  tribal  presidential  candidate  Doe  Shirley  to  the  chilly 
gymnasium  Sunday,  along  with  key  aides  of  New  Mexico's  Congressional 
Delegation . 

Belone' s Eastern  Agency  staff  set  up  tables  and  hand-carried  a stand- 
alone computer  to  sign  people  up  for  general  assistance  checks,  which 
President  Begaye  told  the  audience  won't  have  to  be  repaid  when  the 
royalty  checks  do  arrive. 

"G.A.,"  as  the  checks  are  almost  universally  called,  technically  is 
"family  financial  assistance"  for  those  "without  resources  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  costs,"  according  to  a division 
pamphlet.  Applications  can  be  filled  out  at  division  offices  in  Crownpoint, 
Gallup,  Pueblo  Pintado,  Dzilth  Na  0 Dithle  and  To'  Hajiilee. 

Begaye  announced  he  will  assemble  a team  to  try  to  keep  the  issue  alive 
so  a long-term  solution  can  be  found.  He  also  wants  to  be  certain  the 
allottees  receive  both  interest  on  their  delayed  funds  and  a penalty  from 
the  U.S.  government  for  causing  some  to  lose  homes  and  vehicles  to 
repossession  and  starving  livestock  from  a lack  the  money  to  buy  feed. 


The  president  said  he  will  ask  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  for  emergency 
grants  to  allottees  who  don't  qualify  for  "G.A."  but  who  have  been  hurt 
financially. 

During  Friday's  management  board  meeting  of  the  Navajo  Agricultural 
Products  Industry  in  Albuquerque,  it  was  suggested  the  tribally  owned  and 
operated  enterprise  supply  hay  and  feed,  especially  to  elderly  animal 
owners,  he  said. 

Speaker  Begay  wanted  to  know  why  allottees  couldn't  get  paid  every  two 
weeks,  like  BIA  or  tribal  employees. 

The  speaker  cautioned  that  although  everyone  insists  on  a quick  solution, 
it  will  take  time  to  resolve  the  problem  and  "that's  why  we  have  General 
Assistance  (checks)." 

Instead  of  complaining  about  the  past,  "We  need  to  move  forward  so  this 
doesn't  happen  again.  We  need  to  show  the  federal  government  we  mean 
business,"  Begay  said. 

He  also  revealed  that  federal  workers  were  ordered  to  stay  away  from  the 
first  meeting. 

Eloise  Chicharillo,  Navajo  Region  BIA  director  in  Gallup,  told  the  crowd, 
"We're  all  in  this  together,  and  we  are  as  frustrated  as  you  are."  She 
said  the  decisions  were  being  made  at  a higher  level  than  her  office. 

Doe  Trujillo,  a key  staff  member  for  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  charged 
Dudge  Lambreth  with  overreacting  and  said  "the  wrong  people  are  paying  the 
price. " 

The  senator's  aide  said  that  if  the  situation  continues  it  will,  indeed, 
become  a true  national  emergency  with  some  40,000  individual  Indian 
allottees  are  affected. 

Pete  Valencia  read  a letter  from  his  boss.  Congressman  Tom  Udall,  to  U.S. 
Interior  Department  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  whom  the  judge  blames  for  the 
problem,  although  her  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  couldn't  solve  the  trust 
fund  mismanagement  during  his  8-year  term  as  Bill  Clinton's  head  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Because  of  his  constituents  difficulty  in  paying  bills,  buying  food, 
clothing,  and  "other  basic  necessities ...  I would  like  to  see  the 
department  be  more  aggressive  to  address  the  concerns  of  system  security 
and  restore  operations,  while  ensuring  compliance  with  the  court  order," 
Udall  wrote. 

The  New  Mexico  Congressman,  whose  district  includes  the  Navajo  allottees, 
is  pleased  that  a Congressional  oversight  hearing  will  be  held  on  Feb.  6 
about  the  trust  fund. 

"I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  department's  justification,  as  well  as 
have  my  concerns  and  those  of  my  colleagues,  answered,"  his  letter 
concluded . 
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A year  of  backsteps  under  Bush 
TUESDAY,  3ANUARY  22,  2002 

President  George  W.  Bush  took  office  a year  ago  this  week  with  little  to 
go  on  in  terms  of  Indian  policy.  All  he  had  promised  during  his  campaign 
was  to  increase  tribal  school  construction  funding  by  nearly  $1  billion. 

It  turned  out  that  the  pledge,  as  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  later  found  out,  was  not 
entirely  fulfilled.  Outdated  facilities  for  50,000  Indian  students  will 
get  the  money  they  need  --  over  the  next  four  years,  when  an  entirely  new 
backlog  of  bad  plumbing,  moldy  walls  and  crumbling  buildings  will  rise  up 
to  pose  new  challenges,  and  new  promises,  for  another  electoral  cycle. 


But  schools  weren't  the  only  area  of  Indian  affairs  affected  by  Bush. 
Upon  taking  control  of  the  White  House,  his  administration  immediately 
moved  to  halt  a number  of  policies,  decisions  and  regulations  finalized 
during  the  last  months  of  the  Clinton  administration. 

Some  of  these  rollbacks  had  an  impact  on  Indian  Country.  Roadless 
forests,  arsenic  in  drinking  water  and  a global  warming  treaty  all  touched 
tribes  and  Native  people  in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  some  cases,  brought 
benefits  to  those  who  allied  with  the  industry  interests  that  suddenly 
found  new  friends  in  the  Bush  administration. 

A great  number  more,  however,  were  dealt  what  has  been  seen  as  a raw 
deal.  First  up  were  the  Nipmuc  Nation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Duwamish 
Tribe  of  Washington,  whose  federal  status  remained  in  limbo  for  eight 
months  until  a political  appointee.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
Neal  McCaleb,  decided  neither  deserved  recognition  as  an  Indian  tribe  even 
though  his  predecessor  thought  otherwise. 

A similar  blow  was  felt  by  tribal  leaders  whose  two  years  of  work  on 
standards  to  restore  the  diminished  tribal  land  base  were  discarded  by  the 
administration  after  a ten  month  scuttle.  "We  worked  long  and  hard, 
countless  hours,  in  transportation  costs  and  everything  else,  to  work  with 
tribes  throughout  the  country  to  accept  the  regulations,"  said  Tex  Hall, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

The  rescinding  a legal  opinion  that  protected  sites  sacred  to  the 
Quechan  Nation  of  Arizona,  the  softening  of  a policy  used  when  states 
refuse  to  negotiate  with  tribes  over  gaming  rights  and  the  move  to  change 
a policy  that  gives  states  and  local  government  more  input  into  trust  land 
decisions  were  other  actions  which  weighed  against  Indian  Country.  Indian 
trust  asset  management  was  an  entirely  different  debacle  of  its  own, 
worthy  of  separate  scrutiny. 

Still,  not  every  Bush  administration  decision  was  a step  back.  After 
cutting  the  budgets  of  a number  of  agencies,  he  proposed  --  and  received  - 
- an  increase,  albeit  small,  in  funds  for  Indian  programs  at  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  positives,  however,  were  tempered  by  slashes  in  community  policing 
at  the  Department  of  Dustice  and  environmental  cleanup  at  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  no  increases  for  Indian  programs  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Other  policies  which  were  touted  heavily  at  the  onset  of  the  year  didn't 
pan  out  for  Indian  Country,  but  not  for  a lack  of  trying.  The 
administration  pushed  energy  development  for  tribes  but  couldn't  convince 
a Democrat-controlled  Senate  to  act  on  them.  The  same  went  for  a faith- 
based  initiative  which  could  have  directed  more  money  to  Native  community 
organizations  but  fell  to  the  wayside  amid  constitutional  concerns. 

Where  Bush  did  succeed  was  bringing  the  nation  and  the  international 
community  together  after  the  September  11  terrorist  attacks,  and  again 
during  the  following  military  engagement  in  Afghanistan.  Tribes  poured  in 
their  hard-earned  money  to  the  recovery  effort  and  Native  families  sent 
their  loved  ones  overseas  in  a long  tradition  of  service  and  protection  of 
the  earth  which  Bush  himself  honored  by  paying  respect  to  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  twice  last  year. 

That  success  is  now  being  touted  as  Bush  celebrates  his  one-year 
anniversary  in  the  Oval  Office.  Already,  the  administration  has  begun 
leaking  "good  news"  about  next  year's  budget  in  hopes  of  preparing  the 
public  for  the  cuts  being  made  to  offset  increased  funding  for  national 
security. 

Whether  that  same  news  will  come  to  Indian  Country  will  be  known  in  the 
coming  weeks,  as  tribes  work  through  another  year  under  Bush. 
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GOP  targets  tribal  status 

Alaska  leaders  want  it  reconsidered 

Sunday,  January  27,  2002  - 4:59:27  AM  MST 

ANCHORAGE- -Republican  leaders  in  the  state  Legislature  want  the  Bush 
administration  to  reconsider  the  formal  status  granted  tribal  governments 
in  1993. 

In  a letter.  Senate  President  Rick  Halford  and  House  Speaker  Brian 
Porter  asked  the  Interior  Department  to  reverse  the  Clinton-era  decision, 
saying  federal  recognition  of  sovereign  tribes  creates  problems  for  state 
laws.  They  said  tribes  in  Alaska  are  on  shaky  legal  and  historical  ground 
and  should  be  acknowledged  primarily  as  a vehicle  for  funding  Native 
American  programs. 

The  Halford-Porter  letter  has  sparked  outrage  among  tribal  leaders  in 
recent  days.  The  letter  was  written  Dec.  10  but  began  circulating  widely  a 
week  ago. 

In  a meeting  with  Interior  Department  officials,  tribal  leaders  said 
their  governments  are  long-established.  They  said  they  are  vital  to  Bush 
governance  and  safely  erected  on  legal  precedent,  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
reported . 

"I  view  this  letter  as  a paintball  attack  on  the  Alaska  Native  people," 
said  Hoe  Williams  of  Saxman,  vice  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal 
Council . 

Neal  McCaleb,  the  assistant  Interior  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  told 
the  tribes  he  personally  opposes  any  review  of  Alaska  tribal  status  that 
could  undermine  their  powers,  which  already  are  limited  under  a 1998  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  However,  he  added,  a final  decision  at  Interior  on 
the  Halford-Porter  request  had  not  been  made. 

"They're  poking  the  beehive,  and  it's  not  necessary,"  said  Mike  Williams, 
who  chairs  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council.  "They  should  have  contacted  us 
and  talked  instead  of  declaring  war  once  again." 

Williams,  a long-distance  dog  musher  from  Akiak,  said  he  wants  to  meet 
with  legislative  leaders  to  "put  their  concerns  to  rest."  Halford  said 
Friday  he  would  welcome  such  a meeting. 

"I  am  not  trying  to  fan  those  flames  and  I am  sorry  if  they  feel  that 
way,"  Halford  said.  "I  want  to  define  the  powers  of  tribes.  It's  difficult 
for  us  to  know  what  we  can  do  when  we  don't  know  what  the  ground  rules 
are. " 

In  Juneau,  Native  legislators  were  drawing  up  a response,  telling 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  that  the  letter  did  not  speak  for  them. 

"There's  nothing  they  can  accomplish  with  this  letter,  except  make 
Alaska  Natives  a little  more  uncomfortable  in  our  own  state,"  said  Rep. 
Albert  Kookesh,  D-Angoon. 
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First  Nations  and  businesses  to  push  Nault  to  revise  controversial  policy 
WINNIPEG  (CP)  --  A Cash  Only  sign  could  soon  face  many  First  Nations 
across  Canada  when  they  try  to  do  business  with  business. 

That  was  the  warning  Friday  as  First  Nations  and  business  leaders  got 


together  to  look  for  ways  to  challenge  --  or  at  the  very  least  clarify  -- 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault 's  policy  of  intervening  when  bands 
get  into  financial  difficulties. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  way  the  department  imposes  third-party 
management  on  such  bands  and  tells  creditors  essentially  to  go  fly  a kite. 

"In  this  room  today  there's  millions  of  dollars  that  are  outstanding, 
and  some  businesses  are  hurting  and  some  businesses  are  threatened  whether 
they  can  continue,"  said  Don  Pearson,  a private  municipal  planner  and 
consultant . 

He  was  one  of  more  than  two  dozen  business  people  who  turned  up  for  a 
meeting  with  Ken  Young,  a vice-chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
which  ended  with  a plan  to  send  a joint  delegation  to  meet  Nault  in  Ottawa. 

"It's  something  that  I don't  ever  recall  having  happened  before,  for  the 
First  Nations  and  the  business  community  to  have  gotten  together  to  try 
and  jointly  do  anything,"  said  Brian  Fox,  director  of  financial  services 
for  the  North  West  Co. 

"From  that  perspective,  I think  it's  a great  step  forward.  Whether  we'll 
have  any  success  or  not,  who  knows?" 

It's  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  his  company,  which  inherited  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  role  as  major  supplier  to  many  remote  First  Nations 
across  Canada. 

"We  have  stores  in  about  150  locations  across  the  country,  and  about 
half  of  them  are  on  or  near  reserves.  So  obviously  we  have  very  intimate 
ties  with  First  Nations." 

Fox  said  businesses  really  don't  understand  the  Indian  Affairs  policy  or 
how  and  why  it  is  put  into  practice. 

On  paper,  it  would  appear  to  require  the  imposition  of  a third-party 
manager  on  First  Nations  with  deficits  in  excess  of  eight  per  cent  of 
annual  funding. 

But  business  leaders  like  Fox  said  third-party  management  appears  to  be 
imposed  more  at  the  whim  of  the  minister. 

"The  policy  has  only  recently  been  enforced  (in  Manitoba)  in  our 
understanding,  from  the  beginning  of  December  2001,"  he  said.  "It's  caught 
everybody  off  guard. 

"It's  still  in  the  initial  stages,  and  everyone's  trying  to  figure  out 
where  do  we  go  from  here.  What  do  we  do  to  continue  to  do  business?" 

Manitoba  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  policy,  since  it  has  many  of  the  bands 
that  are  under  third-party  management. 

Eleven  Manitoba  First  Nations,  out  of  25  to  35  across  the  country,  are 
being  run  by  a manager. 

Pearson  said  uncertainly  over  the  policy  is  already  having  an  impact. 

"It  really  has  put  a halt  to  most  capital  projects,"  he  said. 

"You  can't  do  large  million-dollar  or  $2-million  projects  on  a cash 
basis . " 

Many  of  the  business  people  at  the  meeting  also  said  they  haven't  been 
getting  straight  answers  from  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

"What  does  this  mean  for  the  future  between  business  between  First 
Nations  and  the  outside  community?"  asked  Victor  Kolynchuk,  an  architect 
with  Smith  Carter  Architects  and  Engineers  Inc. 

Indian  Affairs  Department  officials  were  not  immediately  available  for 
comment . 

The  meeting  was  put  together  by  A1  Isfeld,  an  aboriginal  businessman  and 
consultant  with  first-hand  experience  of  what  the  policy  can  do  to  a 
business . 

He  was  involved  with  Wing  Construction  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.,  and  its 
contract  to  build  a school  on  the  Sagkeeng  First  Nation  north  of  Winnipeg. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Wing  got  involved  with  the  blessing  of  then  Indian 
affairs  minister  lane  Stewart,  the  company  has  been  unable  to  collect  $3 
million  it  was  owed  after  the  project  stalled. 

Sagkeeng  is  $17  million  in  the  red  and  under  third-party  management,  so 
it  has  no  money.  But  Nault  told  Wing  if  it  wants  to  collect,  it  must  sue 
the  First  Nation. 

Isfeld  said  Nault  is  big  on  holding  First  Nations  accountable  for  their 
actions  yet  doesn't  seem  eager  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  his  own 
department . 


One  of  the  most  controversial  cases  of  third-party  management  involves 
the  Pikangikum  First  Nation  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Leaders  there  say 
Nault  imposed  a manager  on  the  community  even  though  they  were  not  in 
financial  difficulty. 
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RCMP  spent  $2.8  million  policing  Burnt  Church  fisheries  dispute 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  (CP)  - The  RCMP  spent  $2.8  million  trying  to  keep  the 
peace  on  the  waters  of  the  Miramichi  Bay  during  the  disputed  Mi'kmaq 
lobster  fishery  last  year. 

The  money  was  spent  on  salaries,  overtime,  travel,  accommodations,  and 
rental  vehicles,  reported  the  ATV  television  network  on  Saturday. 

The  amount  was  $300,000  more  than  the  previous  year. 

Non-natives  have  clashed  repeatedly  with  aboriginal  fishermen  in  Burnt 
Church,  who  have  fished  for  lobster  out  of  season  and  without  official 
Fisheries  Department  tags. 

Tempers  flared  there  in  the  last  two  years,  with  shots  ringing  out  over 
Miramichi  Bay  as  Fisheries  Department  officials  pursued  native  fishermen 
and  non-natives  tried  to  stake  their  claim  to  the  disputed  waters. 

The  incidents  were  triggered  by  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  that 
said  East  Coast  natives  have  a treaty  right  to  hunt  and  fish  for  a 
moderate  livelihood. 

Ottawa  tried  to  resolve  the  dispute  at  Burnt  Church  last  year,  calling 
in  a mediator  and  offering  a deal  to  give  the  impoverished  reserve  more 
boats  and  a limited  number  of  fishing  tags. 

Burnt  Church  has  demanded  the  treaty  right  to  fish  under  its  own 
management  plan. 
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Flaherty  slammed  by  opposition  over  native  health-care  comments 

TERRY  PEDWELL 

Canadian  Press 

Monday,  lanuary  21,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - The  federal  government  could  boost  health-care  funding  for 
"real  people  in  real  towns"  by  cutting  the  bureaucracy  that  serves  only 
aboriginals,  Ontario  Finance  Minister  Jim  Flaherty  said  Monday. 

The  remark  had  Ontario's  opposition  parties  calling  for  his  head,  saying 
it  was  insensitive  to  natives. 

Flaherty,  who  is  campaigning  to  succeed  Premier  Mike  Harris,  suggested 
Health  Canada  has  thousands  of  employees  who  deliver  services  to  natives 
only. 

The  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  must  provide  services  to  everyone  else 


he  said. 

"They've  got  more  than  7,000  people  working  in  the  Department  of 
Health,"  Flaherty  said  during  a campaign  stop  in  Ottawa. 

"The  federal  Department  of  Health  delivers  health-care  services  only  to 
aboriginals.  All  the  provinces  have  the  responsibility  for  delivering 
health-care  services  to  real  people  in  real  towns,  hospitals,  doctors, 
nurses . " 

Charles  Fox,  vice-chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  for  Ontario, 
was  surprised  by  Flaherty's  comments. 

"If  we're  not  real  people,  I have  a real  problem  with  that,"  Fox  said. 

Flaherty  later  issued  a statement  apologizing  for  his  remarks. 

"I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  way  my  comments  are  being  interpreted, " he 
said.  "As  many  people  in  aboriginal  communities  in  Ontario  will  attest,  I 
have  always  had  positive  and  mutually  respectful  relationship  with  them... 

"The  purpose  of  my  comments  about  the  federal  bureaucracy  was  simply  to 
point  out  that  the  federal  government  should  redirect  its  resources 
towards  actual  health-care  services  and  away  from  a bloated  bureaucracy... 

"I  apologize  if  I have  offended  anyone  in  any  way." 

Flaherty  also  said  he  planned  to  meet  soon  with  Fox  to  discuss  the 
matter . 

Mike  McGuire,  president  of  the  Ontario  Metis  Aboriginal  Association, 
backed  up  Flaherty. 

"He  is  a friend  to  aboriginal  communities  across  Ontario,"  McGuire  said. 
"I  know  that  Dim  would  never  say  anything  negative  about  aboriginal  people, 
and  that  his  comments  have  been  misinterpreted . " 

But  Howard  Hampton,  Ontario's  NDP  leader,  called  on  Flaherty  to  resign. 

"This  is  not  a campaign  slip-up,"  he  said.  "It's  very  clear  that  this  is 
aimed  at  garnering  Mr.  Flaherty  votes  at  the  expense  of  native  people. 

"You've  got,  within  the  Reform  party,  the  Canadian  Alliance,  a group  of 
people  who  denigrate,  vilify  and  attack  native  people  at  every  opportunity. 
And  it's  very  clear  Mr.  Flaherty  is  trying  to  appeal  to  that  very  nasty 
right-wing  fringe." 

Gerry  Phillips,  Ontario's  Liberal  native  affairs  critic,  said  Flaherty's 
remark  "goes  beyond  insulting  people." 

"I  just  don't  know  what  was  in  Mr.  Flaherty's  mind,  but  it's  an 
extremely  insensitive  remark  and  indicates  some  bad  judgment  by  the 
minister. " 

Fox  challenged  the  notion  that  thousands  of  bureaucrats  are  devoted  to 
aboriginal  health  services. 

A spokeswoman  at  Health  Canada  said  the  department  has  7,500  full-time 
employees,  of  which  about  1,400  work  on  First  Nations  health  issues. 

Ottawa  is  also  responsible  for  health  promotion  and  policy  matters 
involving  veterans,  military  personnel,  federal  prison  inmates  and  the 
RCMP . 

Flaherty  urged  the  federal  government  to  give  the  provinces  more  money 
to  pay  for  medicare. 

He  said  the  funding  shortfall  is  hurting  other  provincial  services. 

"We're  already  in  the  provinces  - including  the  province  of  Ontario  - 
squeezing  out  funding  for  other  programs,"  he  told  a news  conference. 

"It's  a question  of  priorities." 

Flaherty  maintains  the  federal  government  owes  Ontario  $2  billion  this 
year  for  health. 

Fox  argues  that  aboriginals  don't  get  their  fair  share  of  federal 
funding  when  it  comes  to  provincial  health  services. 

"In  terms  of  transfer  payments,  the  dollars  that  go  to  the  provinces 
that  are  earmarked  for  aboriginal  or  First  Nations,  we  don't  see  that,  we 
don't  see  those  monies,"  he  said. 

Fox  plans  to  meet  with  Flaherty  in  the  next  couple  of  days  and  said 
he'll  raise  the  issue  with  him. 
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January  22,  2002 

Ontario  vows  dialogue  with  natives  after  Flaherty  accused  of  insensitivity 
TORONTO  (CP)  --  A day  after  Ontario's  deputy  premier  found  himself  in  hot 
water  for  suggesting  aboriginals  are  not  "real"  people,  the  provincial 
government  expressed  regret  and  pledged  more  dialogue  with  First  Nations 
leaders . 

Attorney  General  David  Young,  who  is  also  responsible  for  native  affairs, 
distanced  himself  Tuesday  from  Him  Flaherty's  remark,  saying  in  a release 
that  it  does  "not  reflect  government  policy. 

"Both  (Flaherty),  and  I,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  government, 
sincerely  regret  any  hurt  that  may  have  resulted  from  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Flaherty's  comments,"  he  added. 

Flaherty  sparked  an  outcry  Monday  while  in  Ottawa  when  he  said  that  the 
federal  government  could  boost  health-care  funding  for  "real  people  in 
real  towns"  by  cutting  the  bureaucracy  that  serves  only  aboriginals. 

Flaherty,  who  is  also  Ontario's  finance  minister,  made  the  comment  while 
campaigning  to  succeed  Premier  Mike  Harris,  who  is  stepping  down  for 
personal  reasons. 

Young  said  Tuesday  he  had  signed  a letter  of  intent  that  would  result  in 
more  meetings  and  co-operation  between  First  Nations  communities  and  the 
government . 

"This  letter  of  intent  follows  from  discussions  that  the  ministers  and 
First  Nations  leaders  had  earlier  this  year,"  he  said.  "The  letter  commits 
us  to  co-operate  with  First  Nations  on  a wide  range  of  issues." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Charles  Fox,  vice-chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  for  Ontario,  said  Flaherty's  remarks  had  almost  scuttled  the 
agreement . 

"Unfortunately  that  statement  was  made.  It  almost  derailed  this 
process,"  Fox  said  on  CTV's  Canada-AM. 

By  afternoon.  Fox  had  nevertheless  signed  the  agreement. 

Flaherty  has  apologized  for  his  remarks,  saying  he  only  meant  to  point 
out  that  the  federal  government  should  redirect  its  resources  towards 
actual  health-care  services  and  away  from  a bloated  bureaucracy. 

Young  said  Flaherty  plans  to  meet  with  Fox  as  well. 
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Guest  Editorial:  Alcohol  problem  on  reservations  a complicated,  painful  issue 

TIM  GIAGO,  Editor 

Lakota  Journal 

Wednesday,  January  9,  2002 

Not  only  have  we  all  seen  them,  but  many,  many  of  us  have  been  there 
ourselves.  I'm  talking  about  those  Indians  who  give  rise  to  the 
stereotypical  thinking  that  all  Indians  are  drunks.  We  see  them  as 
individuals  or  in  groups  drinking  from  bottles  concealed  in  brown,  paper 
bags.  We  see  them  staggering  down  the  streets  or  sitting  under  bridges 
near  liquor  stores. 

We  see  them  panhandling  for  enough  money  to  buy  that  next  bottle  of 


cheap  wine  by  selling  anything  they  can  borrow  or  steal.  They  will  even 
sell  their  own  spirituality  for  that  next  bottle.  Yeah!  Medicine  man  or 
woman  in  a bottle!  lust  pop  the  cork  and  they  will  take  you  on  a spiritual 
journey. 

What  most  non-Indians  seldom  or  never  see  are  those  hardworking,  deeply 
religious,  non-drinking  Indians  who  make  up  the  majority.  Once  the  image 
of  the  drunken  Indian  is  implanted  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  the  wasicu 
(white  person),  every  Indian  becomes  that  person  to  them. 

Don't  you  know  that  most  Indians  are  as  ashamed  of  those  drunken 
derelicts  you  see  staggering  down  the  street  as  those  drunks  should  be  of 
themselves? 

Yes,  we  are  ashamed,  but  we  know  many  of  the  root  causes  for  this 
disease  that  was,  at  one  time,  epidemic  amongst  our  people.  How  many  times 
do  you  suppose  tribal  governments  have  asked  the  Indian  Health  Service  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  its  agent,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  give  them  the  funds  to  fight  this  dreadful  disease?  And  how 
many  times  were  they  either  turned  down  or  given  a pittance  that  would  not 
even  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem? 

From  Gallup,  N.M.,  to  Rushville,  Neb.,  there  are  liquor  stores  that 
thrive  on  the  miseries  of  these  addicted  Indians.  Oh  yes,  there  are  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  made  dispensing  the  liquid  the  white  trappers,  Indian 
agents  and  settlers  once  called  "Fire  Water." 

Probably  the  most  stilted  words  used  to  describe  alcohol  among  the 
Lakota  was  "Mni  Wakan,"  which  meant  "Holy  Water"  because  "holy"  it  was  not 

Of  course  there  are  many  reasons  this  evil  product  caused  such  damage  to 
the  Indian  people.  In  the  early  days  hard  liquor  was  dispensed,  along  with 
"mazaska"  (literally  means  'iron'  for  the  coins  of  the  realm)  as  a 
bargaining  tool.  If  the  people  at  the  trading  post  could  get  the  Indian 
customer,  usually  a trapper  or  hunter,  intoxicated,  they  could  bilk  them 
out  of  their  furs  for  little  or  nothing. 

Later,  when  the  Indian  women  came  to  the  trading  post  to  buy  food  stuffs 
pots  and  pans,  or  turtle  shell  combs  for  their  hair,  they  too  were 
encouraged  to  have  a drink  to  celebrate  their  purchase.  It  wasn't  a social 
affair.  The  Indians  were  not  invited  to  sit  at  a table  and  drink  slowly 
and  socially.  They  were  simply  handed  a bottle  of  hard  liquor  and  told  to 
take  a big  gulp. 

As  the  settlers  advanced  Westward  and  the  lands  of  the  Indian  people 
diminished  by  hook  and  crook,  Indian  men  were  stripped  of  their  weapons, 
their  horses  and  their  dignity,  handed  shovels  and  hoes,  and  told  to  till 
the  land.  Their  children  were  taken  from  them  and  placed  in  boarding 
schools,  where  they  were  shorn  of  their  hair,  their  tradition,  culture, 
spirituality,  language  and  self-esteem. 

Taught  that  everything  about  their  past  was  wrong  and  evil  and  often 
subjected  to  brutal  punishment  the  overseers  hoped  would  speed  them  into 
losing  the  old  ways,  the  children  often  left  the  boarding  schools  and 
Indian  missions  confused,  angry  and  forlorn.  Many  turned  to  alcohol  in 
order  to  feel  good  about  themselves,  if  even  for  a short  time. 

The  men,  unable  to  support  their  families  through  their  traditional  ways 
also  became  disillusioned.  They  wanted  to  feel  like  the  warrior  once  more; 
the  provider,  the  man  of  the  family.  The  man  who  garnered  respect.  Too 
often  they  felt  this  way  only  when  they  were  intoxicated.  It  was  a means 
of  escaping  the  reality  of  a life  they  learned  to  hate. 

Of  course,  the  drinking  to  feel  good  about  oneself  soon  led  to  addiction 
When  a child  grows  up  and  sees  alcohol  as  part  of  the  family  life,  it  is 
something  that  soon  becomes  normal  to  them.  They  see  their  parents 
drinking  day  and  night  and  they  soon  become  a part  of  it  in  order  to 
belong. 

There  are  probably  many  more  reasons  that  Indians  learned  to  imbibe.  But 
the  reasons  I just  named  are  a part  of  those  reasons  that  are  intangible. 
Who  is  to  say  how  one  will  react  when  everything  they  own,  everything  they 
believed  in,  and  everything  they  are,  is  taken  from  them? 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Indians  of  many  tribes  who  have 
taken  this  problem  head  on.  They  are  finding  new  ways,  traditional  ways  to 
fight  it.  There  is  the  "Good  Red  Road"  method  devised  by  Gene  Thin  Elk  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  the  traditional  way  of  moving  the 


alcoholic  from  the  bad  road  to  the  good  road. 

But  each  and  every  Native  American  man  and  woman  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  in  their  own  way.  I think  each  of  us  must  look  at  ourselves  in 
the  mirror  and  determine  whether  our  actions  are  bringing  harm  to  our 
family,  friends  or  to  ourselves.  The  prisons  in  Indian  country  are 
overloaded  with  Indians  who  stole  a car,  got  in  a deadly  fight,  tried  to 
sell  drugs,  or  killed  a friend  or  family  member  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol. 

They  have  done  things  they  would  never  dream  of  doing  while  sober.  It's 
as  simple  as  that.  In  order  not  to  do  these  things  ever,  or  again,  the 
solution  is  to  leave  the  addiction  known  as  alcoholism  behind.  It  can  be 
done.  As  I said,  there  are  thousands  of  examples  out  there  to  follow. 

The  highways  on  or  near  many  Indian  reservations  are  littered  with  the 
bodies  of  those  who  chose  alcohol  over  good  sense.  The  jails  are  full  of 
those  who  thought  they  would  become  more  intelligent,  braver,  a better 
dancer,  better  looking  or  more  filled  with  self-esteem  if  they  consumed 
enough  alcohol. 

Yes,  we  have  all  seen  them  staggering  along  the  highways  of  this  land. 

Tim  Giago  is  an  Oglala  Lakota  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  editor  of  the 
newspaper  Lakota  Journal  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
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Group  plans  to  fight  EPA,  tribe  influence 

CdA  Tribe  spokesman  doubts  sovereignty  the  only  issue 

Wednesday,  January  23,  2002 

Winston  Ross  - Staff  writer.  The  Spokesman-Review 

A fledgling  group  of  property  tax  owners  has  lofty  plans  to  take  on  two 
powerful  entities  in  Benewah  County:  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

Members  of  the  Property  Owners  and  Citizens  Rights  Organization  met 
Tuesday  to  choose  directors  and  plot  a course  of  action. 

They  cite  a host  of  complaints: 

There's  the  EPA's  hovering  over  creosote  contamination  problems,  and  the 
threat  of  other  meddling  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  and  the  lake. 

There's  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  asserting  its  sovereignty  as  a nation, 
talking  of  cross-deputization,  claiming  long-lost  rights  to  land  and  water 
ownership . 

This  subversion  of  locals'  rights  must  be  stopped,  say  members  of  the 
organization.  The  group  held  its  second  meeting  Tuesday  night,  to  form  a 
board . 

What  happens  next  is  a little  less  specific. 

"We'll  start  working  with  local  governments,  entities  in  trying  to  solve 
some  of  the  issues  involved  around  our  area,"  said  Jon  Furbee,  one  of  the 
group's  organizers. 

Furbee  said  such  actions  would  be  up  to  the  board,  but  the  group's 
members,  who  met  once  in  November,  want  to  tackle  a wide  range  of 
controversial  issues,  most  involving  the  tribe  and  the  EPA. 

Furbee  cited,  for  example,  talks  of  cross-deputizing  Coeur  d'Alene 
tribal  officers  and  Kootenai  County  sheriff's  deputies,  meaning  both 
entities  would  have  the  authority  to  arrest  tribal  and  nontribal  people. 

The  tribe  would  be  overstepping  its  authority  if  that  happened,  Furbee 
said . 


"As  somebody  that  lives  in  and  around  the  reservation  area  down  there, 
we  don't  have  a voice  in  tribal  government,"  he  said. 

Tom  DuHamel,  another  member  of  the  group,  took  the  argument  a step 
further,  saying  that  Indians  shouldn't  enjoy  sovereignty  at  all. 

"I  think  all  Americans  ought  to  be  Americans,  period,"  DuHamel  said. 

DuHamel  cited  the  tribe's  claims  of  ownership  rights  on  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alene,  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  summer. 

"I  don't  have  any  objection  to  their  presence  here,"  DuHamel  said.  "It 
was  their  land.  But  I'm  not  about  to  be  held  accountable  for  trespasses 
and  aggressions  that  took  place  100  to  150  years  ago." 

Tribe  spokesman  Bob  Bostwick  said  he'd  be  surprised  if  the  group's 
issues  truly  stemmed  just  from  sovereignty. 

"They'll  have  to  convince  us  that  they  just  oppose  sovereignty  per  se, " 
Bostwick  said.  "They'll  have  to  convince  us  that  their  opposition  doesn't 
go  a little  deeper,  and  involve  race. 

"They're  always  the  first  ones  to  shout  that  that's  not  the  case,  but 
these  kinds  of  people,  their  targets  are  so  often  --  and  too  often  -- 
people  of  color." 

Bostwick  also  cited  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  tribal  presence  has 
done  in  the  community,  such  as  millions  of  dollars  in  new  construction  and 
infrastructure  improvements,  the  creation  of  new  manufacturing  and 
producing  industries,  and  more. 

"The  job  growth  here,  in  the  decade  I've  been  here,  has  gone  from  about 
100  employees  to  over  1,300,"  Bostwick  said. 

He  wondered  how  Furbee,  who's  lived  in  the  county  for  four  or  five  years, 
could  question  that  commitment. 

"The  tribe  has  been  here  for  untold  thousands  of  years,"  Bostwick  said. 
"This  is  someone  who's  just  come  in  recently.  Why  did  they  come  here,  if 
they  dislike  Indians  so  much,  dislike  the  concept  of  tribal  sovereignty? 
Why  did  they  come  here?" 

As  for  the  EPA,  group  members  say  the  community  isn't  as  involved  as  it 
should  be  in  the  agency's  endeavors. 

In  Benewah  County,  the  EPA  has  been  involved  in  talks  of  cleaning  up  a 
creosote-contaminated  log  yard  in  St.  Maries.  The  debate  has  centered  on 
how  to  pay  for  it. 

"I  don't  think  the  amount  of  damage  is  sufficient  to  warrant  bankruptcy 
of  the  company  to  try  and  fix  it,"  DuHamel  said.  "Who's  died?  What  has 
died?" 

EPA  spokesman  Mark  MacIntyre,  puzzled  at  how  to  respond  to  the  charges 
of  a group  that  hasn't  yet  contacted  his  agency,  said  the  EPA  would  work 
with  whatever  groups  want  input  on  its  activities. 

"One  of  the  first  things  we  do  is  make  sure  we  have  a good  contact  with 
the  group,  with  whom  we  can  share  and  exchange  information,"  MacIntyre 
said.  "The  best  we  can  do  is  simply  have  that  communication  in  place." 
Winston  Ross  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7132  or 
by  e-mail  at  winstonr@spokesman.com. 
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Karigan  projects  nearly  complete 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Navajo  Nation  employees  who  work  inside  the  creaky 
Division  of  Economic  Development  trailers  along  Highway  264  can't  wait  for 
the  promise  of  spring,  when  they'll  move  across  the  road  beyond  the 


highway's  north  side. 

There,  they  expect  by  May  to  be  able  to  enter  and  stay  inside  the  two- 
story  Karigan  Professional  Office  Complex,  a 29,000-square-foot  structure 
to  contain  four  suites  on  the  lower  floor  and  division  offices  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  complex  is  just  west  of  the  Indian  Health  Service 
administration  building. 

Inside  the  current  trailers  division  employees  have  occupied  since  the 
1980s,  one  secretary  who  works  at  her  desk  types  away  on  a computer 
knowing  that  a bulge  in  the  ceiling  above  her  wants  to  come  down. 

"We're  trying  to  get  out  of  here,  these  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
trailers,"  said  Tony  Perry,  the  division's  Project  Development  Department 
director. 

The  Karigan  office  complex,  coordinated  by  project  manager  Heannette 
Hones,  is  an  L-shaped  structure  perched  on  a hill  that  looks  larger  than 
two  stories.  The  tribe  is  hoping  to  have  one  or  two  private  business 
tenants  occupy  part  of  the  lower  floor  suites. 

"We're  still  working  out  the  negotiations,"  Perry  said. 

Derry  Silver,  superintendent  of  the  Chuska  Development  Corp.  of  Tohatchi 
said  it  will  be  the  first  large-scale  tribal  administration  building 
constructed  in  the  area  since  the  1980s.  Columns  with  corn-stalk  symbols 
will  round  out  its  unique  design.  Brick  work  is  to  start  Monday. 

The  116-acre  Karigan  projects  site  involves  much  more  than  the  Karigan 
Professional  Office  Complex,  which  only  takes  up  a little  more  than  two 
acres . 

The  tribe  envisioned  a first-class  subdivision  for  Navajos  with  medium- 
to  upper-incomes,  which  would  be  as  high-quality  as  any  housing  tract 
outside  a large  city  in  the  southwest.  Also  offered  would  be  a large  child 
care  center,  apartments  and  other  developments. 

Those  plans  are  coming  to  fruition.  The  Navajo  Nation  purchased  the 
entire  acreage  from  a trustee  of  the  Karigan  family  in  1994  for  about  $500 
000,  DED  Chief  Financial  Officer  Phil  Scott  said.  There  are  also  plans  to 
restore  the  small  Karigan  Trading  Post,  built  around  the  1920s. 

Karigan  Estates,  with  three  separate  paved  entrances  already  built  along 
Highway  264,  will  be  a unique  housing  project  in  Indian  Country.  There  are 
181  homes  planned  using  nine  different  designs  and  varying  lot  sizes.  The 
homes  will  range  from  about  $92,000  to  $156,000. 

Karigan  Estates  and  the  overall  116-acre  site  is  located  on  fee-simple 
land,  meaning  it's  an  island  of  private  land  within  the  Navajo  Nation.  Him 
Pullaro,  representing  Evans  Southwest  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  the  project 
developer,  said  the  most  unique  aspect  of  Karigan  Estates  is  that  it  will 
offer  conventional  financing  for  American  Indians  on  fee-simple  land 
within  a reservation.  He  expects  the  prospective  buyers  who  should  be  able 
to  start  viewing  model  homes  in  March  - to  be  "98  percent  Navajo."  There 
is  also  a chance  that  a small  number  of  homes  may  be  sold  to  non-Navajos 
considered  "essential"  to  the  reservation,  such  as  doctors  and  teachers. 

An  opportunity  exists  for  "100  percent  financing,"  which  would  mean  no 
down  payment,  but  the  typical  Karigan  home  will  be  90  percent  financed, 
Pullaro  said.  Interest  rates  are  at  6.5  to  7 percent,  which  creates  a 
great  buyer's  market.  The  list  of  interested  buyers  is  already  at  159. 

"The  rates  are  phenomenal,  about  the  lowest  we've  seen  in  40  years," 
Pullaro  said. 

Evans  Southwest  is  believed  by  Pullaro  and  Scott  to  be  the  largest 
builder  of  homes  in  Indian  Country.  The  company  usually  works  with  funds 
provided  by  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
will  be  Evans  Southwest's  first  "for-profit"  housing  complex,  though  $6.9 
million  was  obtained  from  the  Native  American  Housing  and  Self- 
Determination  Act  (NAHASDA)  for  project  roads  and  other  infrastructure. 

Scott  said  one  of  the  main  hindrances  to  economic  development  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  will  be  addressed  by  the  subdivision  and  its  owners.  Off 
reservation,  home  buyers  can  build  equity  against  their  homes  and  borrow 
against  it  later,  such  as  for  refinancing  or  as  leverage  to  purchase  a new 
home.  This  is  a very  difficult  prospect  in  Indian  Country,  where  it's  also 
difficult  to  find  land  for  commercial  development  and  housing  purposes  due 
to  restrictions  such  as  grazing  rights  and  lack  of  water  delivery  systems. 

Karigan  Estates  will  be  marketed  entirely  on  the  reservation,  Pullaro 


said.  Marketing  and  home-showing  is  being  handled  by  the  non-profit  Navajo 
Partnership  for  Housing  in  St.  Michaels. 

Two  child  care  planners  from  the  Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology, 
visiting  the  already  finished  Karigan  Child  Care  Center  on  Friday,  called 
it  the  most  impressive  children's  center  they  have  seen  on  the  reservation. 
Completed  in  September  and  set  to  open  in  March,  the  15,000  square-foot 
center  can  accommodate  200  children  ages  infant  through  fifth  grade  and 
more  than  30  staff. 

"There's  probably  nothing  like  this  on  the  reservation, " said  project 
planner  Wava  Begaye,  a division  administrative  services  officer. 

The  center  has  16  classrooms,  a large  playground  with  equipment  ready 
for  use,  and  a spacious  cafeteria.  The  $2.8  million  pricetag  was  paid 
almost  entirely  from  funding  by  the  federal  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Design  was  by  Weller  Architects,  with  construction  completed  by 
Arviso  Construction  Co.  of  Iyanbito. 

Begaye  said  the  center  will  be  started  for  business  by  Valerie  Lee,  whom 
the  division  is  working  with  to  lease  the  facility. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Indian  Affairs  official  ousted 
By  3ENNA  NARANHO/The  New  Mexican 
January  24,  2002 

The  New  Mexico  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  has  voted  unanimously  to  fire 
its  staff  director  if  he  won't  resign. 

The  commission  placed  executive  director  Terry  Aguilar  on  paid  leave  on 
Dec.  3 while  the  state  Risk  Management  Division  investigated  allegations 
that  he  sexually  harassed  a co-worker. 

Stacey  Sanchez,  who  chairs  the  10-member  commission,  said  the  panel 
decided  Friday  to  permanently  remove  Aguilar  from  his  $53, 000-a-year 
position  as  head  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"The  reason  given  in  that  motion  was  for  reasons  of  mismanagement  and 
included  under  the  umbrella  were  concerns  by  the  commission  of  sexually 
inappropriate  behavior  by  Mr.  Aguilar,"  she  said. 

The  state  agency,  which  has  a $3.5  million  annual  budget  and  a staff  of 
16,  was  established  in  1955  to  act  as  a liaison  between  state  government 
and  New  Mexico  tribes. 

"Initially  the  commission  gave  him  until  Saturday  (Jan.  19)  by  5 p.m.  to 
reply  but  since  then  we've  been  informed  by  Fred  Martinez,  his  attorney, 
that  Mr.  Aguilar  is  involved  in  religious  ceremonies,"  Sanchez  said, 
referring  to  Wednesday's  feast-day  ceremonies  at  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo, 
where  Aguilar  has  served  as  lieutenant  governor. 

Several  attempts  to  reach  Aguilar  this  week  were  unsuccessful.  Aguilar's 
attorney  said  he  had  no  comment  until  he  could  further  discuss  the  matter 
with  his  client. 

Sanchez  said  she  was  not  at  liberty  to  speak  about  the  findings  of  the 
investigation . 

George  Marquez,  spokesman  for  the  state  General  Services  Department  said 
a private  contractor  was  hired  to  do  the  investigation.  He  was  not  sure  if 
the  report  had  been  finalized  or  who  conducted  the  investigation.  However, 
he  said  the  commission  is  not  required  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  investigation. 

As  for  naming  a permanent  replacement  for  Aguilar,  Sanchez  said, "We 
haven't  even  begun  the  process  of  a search.  We  haven't  had  the  opportunity 
to  address  that." 


Since  Aguilar  was  placed  on  leave,  Sam  Cata  has  taken  over  operations  at 
the  office  and  is  currently  the  acting  director. 

Sanchez  said  of  Cata,  "He  will  definitely  be  there  through  the  end  of 
February,  and  at  that  point  if  we  need  his  services  longer  we  will  take  it 
up  at  another  meeting." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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"Threat  forces  closure:  Navajo  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  employees  moved" 

By  DIM  SNYDER, 

Staff  writer 

SHIPROCK  - "Our  Youth,  Our  Future,  a nonprofit  organization  based  in 
Farmington,  pulled  its  last  remaining  10  employees  - nine  Navajos  and  one 
Hopi  - out  of  Shiprock  Thursday  in  response  to  a threat  received  earlier 
this  week,  said  Hoskie  Benally,  chief  executive  officer. 

The  threat  was  made  in  a phone  call  to  a current  Our  Youth,  Our  Future 
employee  working  at  the  old  chapter  house,  now  called  the  Grant  building, 
on  U.S.  666. 

That  threat,  Benally  added,  came  from  a former  Our  Youth,  Our  Future 
employee  who  now  works  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral 
Health  Services  in  Shiprock. 

Nelson  Chee,  with  Our  Youth,  Our  Future,  said  he  took  a call  Tuesday 
from  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  employee, 
whose  voice  he  immediately  recognized.  During  the  conversation,  the 
Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  employee  told  Chee 
"we're  going  to  bomb  you  out  of  there."  Chee,  a veteran,  worked  in 
military  communications  during  the  Gulf  War  in  '91  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  later  Kuwait.  "I've  had  training  regarding 
these  types  of  calls,"  he  said.  "I  knew  who  she  was." 

The  bomb  threat  claim  was  quickly  rebuffed  by  Ron  Curtis,  Navajo  Nation 
Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  director  in  Shiprock  Thursday. 

"I  feel  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  is  trying  to  discredit  our  own  program  by 
leveling  a bogus  accusation,"  he  said,  during  a phone  interview  from 
Washington  where  he  is  attending  meetings. 

"Our  Youth,  Our  Future  is  still  very  upset  and  angry  that  we've  taken 
over  the  operation  and  are  proceeding  to  hire  their  former  staff,"  Curtis 
added.  "We  don't  condone,  or  support,  or  advocate  any  kind  of  threats 
made  to  another  organization.  It's  an  accusation,  a very  flimsy  one  at 
that.  When  I get  back  I will  investigate  the  matter  further,"  Curtis  said. 

However,  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  stands  by  their  claim  and  filed  a police 
report  Wednesday.  They  are  calling  for  the  FBI  to  investigate. 

This  latest  salvo  between  Our  Youth,  Our  Future,  which  operated  the  Four 
Corners  Regional  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  in  Shiprock  for  13  years,  and 
the  Navajo  Nation  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services, 
has  raised  tensions  to  an  all-time  high  on  both  sides. 

Both  groups  have  said  the  other  is  trying  to  discredit  their  programs. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Health  and  Social  Services  Oversight  Committee  decided 
last  year  they  would  not  renew  Our  Youth,  Our  Future's  annual  $1.3  million 
contract  for  2002,  citing  Navajo  Nation  sovereignty  and  self-determination 
laws.  Instead,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  decided  to  keep  the  money  themselves 
in  order  to  open  their  own  adolescent  treatment  facilities  in  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  and  in  Shiprock. 

One  Oversight  Committee  member,  Shiprock  Council  Delegate  Lula  lackson, 
was  also  a former  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  has  stated  Benally 


should  be  removed  from  his  position  and  was  against  renewing  the  Our 
Youth,  Our  Future  contract.  Delbert  John,  a former  employee  of  Our  Youth, 
Our  Future  who  had  been  fired  by  Benally  and  is  now  a Navajo  Nation 
Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  employee,  has  been  chosen  by 
Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  to  head  the  new 
yet-to-open  Shiprock  treatment  facility. 

Benally  argued  until  late  December  the  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  center  in 
Shiprock  should  stay  open,  at  least  on  a quarterly-contract  basis,  until 
the  new  tribal  facility  was  ready  in  Chinle.  Despite  having  the  support 
of  Navajo  Nation  President  Kelsey  Begaye  and  Vice  President  Taylor 
McKenzie  for  the  transition  plan,  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of 
Behavioral  Health  Services  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  did  not  follow  through 
with  the  idea. 

The  Four  Corners  Regional  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  in  Shiprock  closed 
its  doors  Dec.  31.  The  Navajo  Nation's  Chinle  facility  currently  operates 
on  an  outpatient  basis,  while  the  new  Shiprock  facility  hasn't  opened  yet. 

Our  Youth,  Our  Future  has  kept  its  Farmington  office  and  is  working  on 
securing  off -reservation  contracts. 

Employees  at  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  helped  movers  load  a U-Haul  truck 
with  office  equipment  Thursday  morning  at  the  Grant  building.  Benally  and 
Candice  Stewart  said  the  building  was  being  closed  for  the  safety  of 
their  employees. 

"A  threat  is  a threat,  especially  when  you  are  the  target.  (When  someone 
says)  'We're  going  to  bomb  you,'  I take  it  very  seriously,"  Our  Youth,  Our 
Future  employee  Denise  Lee  said. 

"I  will  feel  more  comfortable  off  the  reservation,"  she  added. 

Her  sentiment  was  echoed  by  several  other  Navajo  Our  Youth,  Our  Future 
employees  who  stated  they  would  feel  safer  in  Farmington  than  on  their  own 
reservation . 

"It's  better  to  get  away  from  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Chee,  a full-blooded 
Navajo  said.  "This  gives  the  Navajo  Nation  a bad  name,  it  stereotypes  them. 
But  I'm  proud  to  have  a good  Nation  within  the  four  sacred  mountains." 

"The  tribe  says  they  need  more  treatment  centers,  then  they  drive  us 
out,"  Our  Youth,  Our  Future  employee  Eleanor  Jones  said.  "I  feel  so  much 
more  safer  in  Farmington.  Our  safety  is  at  risk  (in  Shiprock)  when  we  come 
to  the  office. " 

LePrensa  Ellison  said  it  was  frustrating,  because  the  Navajo  Nation  said 
they  are  against  violence  and  yet  there  was  a threat  from  Navajo  Nation 
Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services.  "Can't  we  all  just  get  along? 
We're  all  people.  There's  so  much  violence  on  the  Navajo  Nation  as  it  is. 

We  have  to  work  together." 

All  bomb  treats  are  serious,  Shiprock  Criminal  Investigations  Chief  Lt. 
Douglas  Joe  said  Thursday.  Joe  said  he  had  not  yet  received  the  report 
from  the  patrol  division.  Shiprock  Police  Capt.  Randy  John  and  Lt. 

Clarence  Hawthorne  were  in  Window  Rock  Thursday  and  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Media  News  Group 
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New  evidence  halts  inquest  into  Saskatchewan  freezing  death 
Last  Updated  Thu  Jan  24  08:52:34  2002 


SASKATOON  - An  inquest  into  the  mysterious  freezing  death  of  an 
aboriginal  man  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  Wednesday,  when  new  information  in 
the  case  suddenly  surfaced. 

Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  spokesperson  Darcy  Mackenzie 
said  Wednesday  two  men  claim  to  have  witnessed  Lawrence  Wegner  being  put 
into  a police  cruiser  shortly  before  he  was  found  frozen  to  death  - 
wearing  only  jeans,  a T-shirt  and  socks  - south  of  Saskatoon  two  winters 
ago. 

The  revelations  caused  Chief  Coroner  Hugh  Harradence  to  suspend  the 
inquest  into  Wegner's  death  for  two  weeks,  while  RCMP  officers  investigate 
the  new  statements. 

Both  the  FSIN  and  the  RCMP  have  been  investigating  the  freezing  deaths 
of  several  aboriginal  men  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon,  and  allegations 
of  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  Saskatoon  police. 

The  inquest  into  Wegner's  death  was  ordered  after  an  RCMP  probe  showed 
there  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  lay  charges.  An  inquest  into  the  freezing 
death  of  another  aboriginal  man,  Rodney  Naistus,  led  to  several 
recommendations  that  were  critical  of  police,  even  though  there  was  never 
any  evidence  of  police  involvement  in  his  death. 

And  two  police  officers  were  convicted  last  year  of  dumping  a third 
aboriginal  man,  Darrell  Night,  in  the  area  where  Wegner  was  found.  Night 
survived,  and  is  suing  the  two  former  officers. 

Mackenzie  said  the  new  witnesses  were  friends  of  Wegner's,  who  turned  up 
during  the  federation's  own  investigation  into  his  death.  The  information 
has  been  passed  on  to  the  RCMP,  he  said. 

Greg  Curtis,  the  lawyer  for  Wegner's  family,  said  it  was  appropriate 
that  the  inquest  be  suspended  while  the  new  information  is  checked  out. 

"It  has  to  be  investigated  now,  before  we  go  any  further,"  Curtis  said. 

The  inquest  was  about  to  hear  from  several  police  witnesses  when 
proceedings  were  halted  Wednesday. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Our  Visit  With  Hawk 
1-22-02 

Texas  prisons  seem  to  be  very  nice  places.  A row  of  trees  on  either  side 
line  the  long  freshly  paved  drive  welcoming  the  visitor  onto  the  grounds. 
Carpets  of  thick  green  grass  are  laid  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  A 
turn  into  the  parking  lot  leads  one  to  the  outside  buildings  that  are 
freshly  painted  with  sparkly  windows.  Like  with  a hot  cup  of  steamy 
tomato  soup  on  a cold  chilly  day,  a taxpayer  can  feel  warm  all  inside 
knowing  that  his  money  is  well  spent  and  "prison  can't  be  all  that  bad." 

Except  Eastham  Unit  at  Lovelady,  Texas.  Out  of  the  3 prisons  of  Texas'  113 
that  I have  been  to,  Eastham  unabashedly  shows  off  its  proud  vulgarity.  No 
outside  frilly  primping  for  us  the  visitor,  rather  punishment  that  begins 
with  the  eyes  and  ends  in  the  lower  bowels  of  the  gut. 


I suppose  that  I should  respect  Eastham  for  their  candor,  as  they  did  not 
even  try  to  hide  the  segregation  unit  from  me.  They  position  this  glaring 


eye  sore  of  a structure  as  the  first  building  one  would  see.  I had  to 
cock  my  head  and  re-cock  my  head  and  blink  a few  times  to  figure  out  what 
it  was.  A series  of  what  looked  like  dog  yards  lined  up,  each  equipped 
with  its  own  fencing  and  mini  guard  tower.  I looked  around  for  any  signs 
of  the  dogs  that  would  be  housed  there.  The  ground  was  torn  up  and  muddy 
just  like  how  big  untrained,  unhappy  digging  dogs  do  to  yards.  The 
building  was  neglected  and  gloomy  with  nondescript  brown  or  grey  or 
otherwise  peeling  paint.  If  it  were  not  for  my  mental  notes  on  how 
segregation  yards  have  been  described  to  me  by  segregation  prisoners,  I 
would  not  have  guessed  that  these  were  the  yards  that  segregation 
prisoners  try  to  exercise  in. 

The  tone  was  set  for  our  visit.  Maryjane  had  flown  from  San  lose, 
California  to  my  home  outside  Atlanta,  Georgia.  We  rented  a car  and  drove 
from  Georgia  to  Lovelady,  Texas  to  see  Hawk.  We  were  excited  because  we 
had  a special  4 hr  visit  scheduled  for  Saturday,  December  22  and  another 
4 hrs  for  Sunday  the  23rd.  Visitors  from  out  of  town  are  gifted  with  this 
extra  time.  We  had  been  working  with  Hawk  well  over  a year,  helping  him 
on  his  various  projects  and  we  really  looked  forward  to  meeting  him  in 
person . 

Our  disappointment  peaked  when  we  were  told  in  a monotone  voice  by  one  of 
the  many  monotone  female  guards  that  we  were  not  approved  for  our  special 
4hr  / 4hr  visit  but  rather  would  be  doled  a one  2hr  visit  that  day  only. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I had  been  told  specifically  on  the  phone  that  we 
had  been  approved  by  the  warden  because  there,  clearly  scribbled  in  their 
log  book,  was  her  signature  and  a note  stating  "not  approved"  and  dated 
the  same  date  that  I had  gotten  her  approval.  Hunger  strike  retaliation 
was  my  only  thought  and  truly  I was  not  really  surprised.  (When  I had 
gotten  home  and  called  up  the  prison  to  question  their  handling  of  our 
cheated  visit,  I was  told  by  the  warden  herself  that  special  visits  do 
not  nor  have  ever  existed  for  segregation  prisoners.  Knowing  that  special 
visits  do  exist  for  segregation  prisoners  I further  pressed  her  on  the 
matter.  But  she  had  me  where  she  wanted  me  --  in  a half  nelson  over  my 
visiting  privileges.) 

So  we  made  the  best  of  it  as  our  measly  2 hours  seemed  like  10  minutes. 
Hawk  sitting  inside  on  his  side  of  the  black  grated-iron  / dirty  glass 
barrier  and  we  sitting  outside  on  ours.  Putting  aside  the  Prison 
Security  Policy  for  moving  a segregation  prisoner,  it  is  shocking  to  see 
segregation  prisoners  handled.  Two  guards  are  required  on  either  side  of 
the  handcuffed  prisoner.  He  is  guided  into  the  enclosed  area  with  the 
other  prisoners  but  placed  further  into  his  own  special  cage  because  he 
is  a seg.  Once  they  secure  the  door  to  this  special  cage  they  open  a slot 
in  order  to  unlock  his  handcuffs.  Then  the  prisoner  can  sit  down  for  his 
visit.  I have  seen  this  special  cage  resembling  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
telephone  booth  but  Hawk's  was  a roomy  "twice  as  big."  For  some  odd 
reason,  unknown  to  man,  Eastham's  handcuff  slot  is  very  low,  so  even  a 
short  man  would  have  to  place  his  back  against  the  cage  door  and  bend  his 
knees  in  order  for  his  hands  to  be  on  the  level  of  the  slot.  Hawk  being 
rather  tall,  or  at  least  seemed  tall,  had  to  degrade  himself  to  an 
awkward  bend/  crouch  / twist  position.  At  the  end  of  our  "10  minute  visit, 
" Hawk  had  to  resume  this  same  back-against-door  in  order  to  be 
handcuffed  behind  and  be  pulled  out  backwards  by  the  two  guards. 

I am  writing  this  piece  about  our  visit  to  let  all  who  have  contacted  and 
read  Hawk's  writings  that  our  efforts  to  support  him  are  well-invested. 
Hawk  is  a very  articulate,  interesting,  self-educated  man.  A self- 
rehabilitated  man  with  the  insatiable  desire  to  not  only  learn  more  but 
to  give  back.  All  of  us  who  recognize  our  Creator-kissed  blessings  know 
that  by  giving  back  we  take  THE  important  step  to  further  our  spiritual 
development  as  a human.  Welcome  to  our  circle  of  the  human  family. 

To  contact  Hawk  you  may  write  him  at: 

Sid  Byrd  #872404 


POB  16  / Lovelady,  TX  75851 
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House  considers  a spiritual  matter 
Sunday,  lanuary  27,  2002  - 2:35:47  AM  MST 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  - Legislation  in  the  House  would  allocate  $75,000  to  pay 
for  two  American  Indian  spiritual  advisers  to  travel  to  all  prisons  in  New 
Mexico . 

"This  is  vital  and  beneficial  for  the  spiritual  recovery  ...  of  Native 
American  inmates,"  said  Lenny  Foster,  director  of  the  Navajo  National 
Correctional  Project. 

The  advisers  would  conduct  traditional  ceremonies  with  inmates, 
including  a sweat  lodge,  in  hopes  of  reducing  recidivism  among  Indian 
prisoners,  he  said. 

The  bill  was  endorsed  Friday  by  the  House  Dudiciary  Committee. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Prisoner  Contact  Site 

Many  of  you  have  seen  Kim  Foltz's  USP  Atlanta  Pen  Pal  site. 

Since  she  started  it,  a number  of  inmates  from  that  prison  have  been 

relocated  to  other  institutions  around  the  country.  Wherever  they'd  go, 
they'd  tell  their  new  Native  circle  about  the  Atlanta  site,  and  they've 

asked  "can  you  do  one  for  the  rest  of  us?  She  has,  in  response  created 

the  Native  American  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Network  (NAPPPN)  at 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napppn/ napppnhome . html . 

It's  a good  resource  and  a great-looking  site.  Thanks  Kim! 

Here's  what  Kim  writes  about  NAPPPN  : 

The  Native  American  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Network  site  is  for  Native  American 
(First  Nations)  inmates. 

The  inmates  on  these  pages  are  from  various  tribes,  incarcerated  in 
different  facilities  throughout  the  United  States.  Many  are  incarcerated 
far  from  home,  from  family  and/or  friends,  from  their  tribes.  While  some 
do  have  family  they  remain  in  contact  with,  many  have  no  family  or  friends, 
no  contact  with  the  outside. 

On  the  enclosed  pages  you  will  find  native  inmates'  pages,  displaying 
their  personal  information,  photos,  artwork,  writings,  etc.  Go  through 
the  information,  photos,  artwork  and/or  writings  samples  and  choose  an 
inmate  to  correspond  with. 

Let  them  know  they  are  not  forgotten  - remember  them  on  their  birthday 
and  other  holidays 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 

brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 

information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

lanet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owl starts pea keasy .org 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  The  Sweet  Taste  of  Freedom"  

Date:  22  Ian  2002  19:12:36  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : the  sweet  taste  of  freedom 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

A long  time  ago. 

It  was  summer  once,  where  all  those  that  lived  in  the  valleys,  hills 
and  mountains  enjoyed  the  long  days  of  summer.  The  flowers  grew,  the 
nuts,  plants  and  grasses  tasted  sweet,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun 


brought  life  to  everything.  There  is  nothing  like  the  quiet  of  a 
valley  meadow  with  a cool  breeze  and  the  rush  of  mountain  stream 
nearby.  One  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  slow  movement  of  cloud  across  the 
blue  sky,  and  watch  the  flight  of  the  eagle  dancing  on  the  wind  way  up 
so  high  it  is  a mere  speck  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  time  of  youth,  of 
hopes,  dreams  and  feeling  that  somewhere  in  the  world  everything  is 
alright  for  those  moments  where  time  stands  still. 

In  the  lull  of  sunshine,  dreams  and  rest,  there  came  a stiff  wind, 
blowing  from  the  south  and  east.  A slight  coolness  in  the  air  came 
upon  the  land  and  the  creatures  stirred  feeling  the  chill  of  a brisk 
wind.  It  is  nothing  but  air,  nothing  more  some  said,  let  it  be  and  the 
sun  will  bear  down  on  us  and  all  will  be  well.  Some  of  the  animals 
looked  to  the  wind  as  a sign  of  change,  not  quite  knowing  what  the 
next  day  would  bring,  but  kept  a watchful  eye  and  ear  for  the  subtle 
things  that  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  summer. 

Summer  comes  and  goes,  the  sun  always  shines,  a few  days  of  stormy 
weather  that  blows  itself  out  always  appear  on  the  horizon,  the  sound 
of  thunder  brings  he 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Feb  5 21:11:54  2002 

Date:  6 Feb  2002  02:09:28  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.006 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Blackfeet  piitaiai/Eagle  moon 
Potawatomi  mnokesis/moon  of  rabbit  conception 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim  and  Native  Rights  & First  Nations  Mailing  Lists; 
UUCP  email;  newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 

++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"They've  rebuilt  Germany,  they've  rebuilt  Japan  and  now  they're 
going  to  rebuild  Afghanistan," 

"We've  been  annihilated  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  we've 


never  been  rebuilt." 

Alvin  Windy  Boy  Sr.,  Rocky  Boy  Chippewa  Cree  business  chairman 

"Health,  education  and  the  general  welfare  of  our  people  are  not 
gifts  from  the  government," 

"They  are  hard  fought  for  and  they  are  treaty  rights." 

Tim  Lame  Woman,  Northern  Cheyenne 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Life  is  a circle.  Our  choices  guide  our  movements  on  the  path  we 
follow.  Four  leggeds  make  choices.  We  two  leggeds  make  choices. 
Governments  and  corporations  make  choices.  Like  ripples  on  a pond  the 
choices  made  touch  and  affect  those  around  us.  Sometimes  these  choices 
and  their  effects  can  be  quite  profound. 

If  a mother  bear  chooses  to  enter  an  open  field  in  search  of  food, 
in  spite  of  senses  that  tell  her  evil  lurks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  she  can  die  at  the  hands  of  a hunter,  leaving  orphans  of  her  cubs. 

If  I choose  to  consume  alcohol,  knowing  one  drink  is  not  enough,  I will 
get  drunk;  and  stand  a very  real  risk  of  bringing  injury  to  myself  or 
others.  I know  before  the  first  drink  what  the  consequences  are,  and  that 
is  when  I face  the  moment  of  choice.  If  I choose  to  drink,  and  injure 
others  it  falls  to  me  to  bring  healing  to  those  I harm...  if  I have  any 
honor . 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  some  shameful  choices  regarding 
management  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund.  Secretary  of  Interior  Norton 
continues  to  make  choices  that  obstruct,  rather  than  heal.  It  cannot 
be  only  Native  People  who  see  the  dishonor  she  brings  to  herself,  her 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Department  and  the  U.  S.  Government  she  is  sworn  to  serve. 


In  Canada,  Harris  continues  to  deny  culpability  for  the  death  of  Dudley 
George  and  Nault  continues  to  try  to  bend  the  Indian  Act  to  suit  his 
sense  of  what  is  right  for  the  First  Nations.  Both  should  develop 
the  honor  they  obviously  lack  and  let  the  healing  begin. 

We  all,  each  one  of  us,  must  remember  our  choices  have  consequences.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  bring  healing  where  we  have  brought  harm,  wherever  our 
ripples  in  the  pond  of  life  have  touched  those  around  us.  If  we  choose  to 
forget  this  simple  truth.  Creator  does  not. 


Personal  thanks  for  the  additional  Native  Language  in  the  banner: 
From:  Alexon  Group  <alexongroup@gosympatico. ca> 

Date:  Monday,  February  04,  2002  12:10  PM 
Sub j : "news" 


The  word  for  news  in  Plains  Cree  (Saskatchewan,  Canada)  is  "acimowin 
which  means  story  or  account  or  report. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Andrew  Cuellar 

- Crossings 

- Urgent  Needs  of  Cheyenne  Children 

- Court  to  Decide 
Indian  Land  Dispute 

- Rift  could  stop 

Coal  Mining  on  Hopi  Land 

- Apaches  warn  School 
against  Telescope  Role 

- Elementary  Students  learn 
Oregon's  Indian  Origins 

- Closing  the  Door  on  College  Dreams  - 

- Miller  School  Board, 

Crow  Creek  Tribe  Resolution 

- Sovereignty: 

Tribes  issue  Call  to  Action 

- Editorial:  Union  Decision 
upholds  Self-government 

- Senator  backs  GOP 
Tribal  Status  Inquiry 

- Dispute  puts  Sacred  Pottery 
at  Risk 

- Potawatomi  Elder  relates 
Long  History  in  Area 

- Group  opposes  bringing  Buffalo 
to  Plains 

- Cape  Breton  Natives 

speak  out  against  Gas  Wells 

- Nisga'a  Nation  Annual  Report 
shows  Some  Progress 

- Indian  Act: 

Coon  Come  ready  to  lead  Fight 

- Tribal  Leaders 

taking  Trust  to  New  Level 


Native  Trust  Fund  Account 

Contempt  Trial  Resumes 

Bush  will  seek  More  Funds 

for  Indian  Land  Trust 

Tribes  ask  Norton  to 

scrap  New  Agency  Plan 

Tribal  Task  Force 

demands  better  Rez  Roads 

Ho  Chunk  refuses  to  Pay 

1 Million  to  Slot  Winner 

$500,000  OK'd  for  Allottees 

Native  Holiday  Long  Overdue 

Indians  Urged  to  fight  Racism 

Means  weighs  in  on 

American  Indian  Mascots 

Faxes  Needed:  Zuni  Salt  lake 

Judge  agrees  to  limit  Federal  Claim 

Oneida  Land  Claim  Negotiations  Begin 

Tribal  Official  fired 

in  Investigation 

Indian  Voting-bias  Claim 

nixed  by  Federal  Court 

Grand  Ronde  Court 

respects  Tribal  Traditions 

Tribal  Cop  shoots  Man  holding  BB  Gun 

Native  Prisoner 

--  IRONHOUSE:  David  Antelope 

John  Rustywire:  Marion's 

Poem:  February 

Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Animals  come  to  Life 
in  American  Indian  Tales 
Handy's  Vocabulary  of  Miami 
Indigenous  Language  Institute 


RE:  Andrew  Cuellar 


Date:  Thu,  31  Ian  2002  22:25:34  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : Carlisle  Indian  School  Alumnus  Passes. 

Sad  news. 

Andrew  Cuellar  passed  away  last  Sunday. 

For  more  information,  http://www.epix.net/~landis/andrew.html 
The  Circle,  Indian  Country  Today,  Native  Americas,  and  News  From  Indian 
Country  have  all  been  notified,  along  with  the  local  Flarrisburg/Carlisle 
PA  papers. 

Please  feel  free  to  pass  along. 

Take  care, 

Barbara 

chttp : // abcnews . go . com/wire/US/ ap20020201_302 . html> 

February  1,  2002 

"Andrew  Cuellar:  last  known  surviving  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
Industrial  School" 

"Andrew  Cuellar,  the  last  known  surviving  graduate  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  Industrial  School,  died  Monday  at  home  in  Maryland.  Fie  was  103. 

An  Oklahoma  native,  Cuellar  attended  the  Shawnee  Indian  Mission  School 
at  Tecumseh  before  enrolling  in  Carlisle,  which  was  the  model  for  a 
nationwide  system  of  government-run  boarding  schools  for  American  Indians. 

The  schools  taught  Indian  children  farming  and  trades  while  squelching 
their  language  and  traditions. 

Cuellar,  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  tribe,  was  the  treasurer  and 
valedictorian  of  Carlisle's  last  graduating  class  in  1918. 

After  graduating  from  Carlisle,  Cuellar  went  to  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  then  moved  to  Detroit  and  worked  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

After  leaving  Detroit  in  1934,  Cuellar  joined  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  and  his  family  lived  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation 
during  his  first  BIA  assignment. 

Cuellar  then  transferred  to  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  to  work  in  the  BIA  area 
field  office,  and  later  transferred  to  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  where  he  retired 
in  1970." 

Copyright  c.  2002  ABC  NEWS. 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  4 Feb  2002  08:40:17  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

January  30,  2002 

Elizabeth  D.  Francis 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Elizabeth  D.  Francis,  77,  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  1 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  followed  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Francis  died  Ian.  28  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  12,  1924  into  the 
Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Johnnie  Francis  of  Window  Rock,  Raymond 
Francis  of  Gallup  and  Johnny  Thompson  Dr.  of  Tohatchi;  daughter,  Shirley 
Francis-Burbank  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Nora  Nelson  of  Lupton,  Ariz.,  Emma 
Dayea,  Esther  Francis,  Marion  Francis,  Marie  Lewis  and  Irene  Tsosie  all  of 
Manuelito;  18  grandchildren;  26  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Francis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charley  Francis;  parents, 
Charlie  and  Nasbah  Day;  daughters,  Stella  F.  Begay,  Dorothy  Goldtooth  and 
Diane  Thompson  and  sister,  Julia  Dayea. 

Pallbearers  were  Roger  Bradley,  Clinton  Burbank,  Ronald  Burbank, 

Terrance  Burbank,  Colin  Francis  and  R.D.  Francis. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Danuary  31,  2002 
Nelson  Alfred  Dim  Sr. 

SUNDANCE  - Services  for  Nelson  Dim  Sr.,  51,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Feb.  4 at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel. 

Pastor  Nathaniel  Begay  and  Asst.  Pastor  Robertson  Dackson  were 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Dim  Sr.  died  Dan.  30  in  Sundance.  He  was  born  Dan.  1,  1951  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene  Dim  of  Sundance;  sons.  Nelson  Alfred 
Dim  Dr.  of  Shiprock  and  Ferlin  Ben  of  Gallup;  parents,  Annie  and  Dohn 
Yazzie  of  Sundance;  brothers,  Edison  Dim  of  Phoenix,  Raymond  Dim  of 
Kirtland,  Daniel  Dim  and  Albert  Dim  both  of  Sundance;  sisters,  Maira 
Cowboy  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Emma  Dim  of  Sundance,  Lorraine  Dim  of  Church  Rock 
and  Marita  Padilla  of  Kirtland;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Dim  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Alfred  Dim. 

Pallbearers  were  Darin  Dim,  Ernest  Dim,  Manuel  Dim,  Raymond  Dim,  Derrick 
Smith  and  Michael  Smith. 

Rollie  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bahe  Chee  Beall 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Bahe  Beall,  75,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Feb.  4 at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Many  Farms,  Ariz.  Father 
Blein  officiated. 

Beall  died  Dan.  30  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dec.  15,  1927  in  Many 
Farms,  Ariz.  into  the  Folded  Arm  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flowing 
Together  Clan. 

Beall  was  employed  with  Chinle  Unified  School  District  #24  as  a 
custodian.  He  was  a member  of  the  NAC  of  Navajoland,  was  a roadman  He 
belonged  to  the  Medicine  Man  Association. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace  Beall  of  Many  Farms;  sons.  Tommy  Beall 
of  Chinle,  Ariz.  and  Fred  Beall  of  Many  Farms;  daughters.  Rose  Ann  Dalgai 
of  Phoenix  and  Annie  Beall  of  Many  Farms;  brothers,  Yahe  Chee  Beall  of 
Many  Farms  and  Tom  Robert  Chee  of  Tsaile,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Bessie  Taylor 
and  Stella  Byjoe  both  of  Many  Farms;  and  11  grandchildren . 

Beall  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  Haye  and  Mary  Beall. 

Pallbearers  were  family  and  friends. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dohnnie  Paul  Benally 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Dohnnie  Benally,  65,  were  held  at  11  a.m.,  today, 
in  Many  Farms,  Ariz.  Burial  followed  on  family  plot.  Rough  Rock. 

Benally  died  Dan.  29  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  6,  1935  in  Rough  Rock 
into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Tachiini'  Clan. 

Benally  attended  school  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  was  employed  with 
Coyote  Canyon  School,  Chuska  school,  Wingate  Elementary  School  and 
Iyanbito  Head  Start.  He  was  a member  of  the  NAC. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Etta  K.  Benally  of  Iyanbito;  son,  Shelton 
Benally  of  Iyanbito;  daughters,  Brenda  Benally,  Denny  Benally  and  Eva 
Benally  all  of  Iyanbito;  brothers,  Leo  Benally  and  Michael  Benally  both  of 
Rough  Rock,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Dohn  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Kathrine 
Sells,  Agnes  Benally  and  Rita  Wagner  all  of  Rough  Rock;  and  16 
grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bluecoat  Benally  and  Sally 
Begay;  brothers,  Raymond  Benally  and  Sam  Benally  and  sister,  Hilda  Benally. 

Pallbears  were  Leo  Benally,  Michael  Benally,  Vince  Yazzie  and  Delfred 
Wauneka . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mirandy  Bitsoi 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Mirandy  Bitsoi  were  held  at  1 p.m.  today,  at  the 
Sheep  Springs  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints . Brother  Emerson 
Louis  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Sheep  Springs  Community  Cemetery. 


Bitsoi  died  Dan.  28  in  Phoenix. 

Bitsoi  attended  school  in  Navajo  and  Newcomb  High  School.  While  in  high 
school  he  was  a member  of  the  youth  counselor.  National  Honors  Society  and 
peer  educator,  football,  basketball,  cross  country  running,  track, 
wrestling  and  attended  Young  Marines  Boot  Camp.  His  hobbies  included 
fishing,  riding  horses,  music,  acting,  weight  lifting  and  running.  He  was 
employed  with  Hertz  Rental  Car,  Sky  Ute  Casino,  Western  States  Security 
and  San  Duan  County  Detention  Center,  the  Phoenix  Police  Department  and  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Sheldon  Shean  Bitsoi  of  Phoenix;  parents, 
Mabel  Bitsoi  of  Kirtland  and  Andy  Bitsoi,  of  Navajo,  NM;  sister,  Brenda 
Nadine  Grey  of  Kirtland;  grandmothers,  Mae  K.  Dames  of  Sheep  Springs  and 
Sadie  Bitsoi  of  Naschitti. 

Bitsoi  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Alex  Bitsoi  and 
grandfathers,  Kitso  K.  Dames  and  Max  Bitsoi. 

Pallbearers  were  officers  of  the  Phoenix  Police  Department. 

February  1,  2002 
Kenneth  Geno  Antonio 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Kenneth  Antonio,  60,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Antonio  died  Dan.  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  24,  1941  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Church  Rock  Chapter 
House . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  2-3,  2002 
Samuel  W.  Thomas  Sr. 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Samuel  Thomas  Sr.,  64,  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Feb.  4 at  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Pastor  Artie  Aragon  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Thomas  died  Dan.  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  11,  1937  in  Canyon 
de  Chelly,  Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People 
Clan . 

Thomas  Sr.  attended  Intermountain  School.  He  worked  at  the  Old  Sawmill, 
Sawmill,  Ariz.  and  in  Navajo,  NM.  He  was  a bull  rider,  saddle  bronc, 
bareback  rider  and  rancher.  His  hobbies  included  tending  to  livestock,  art 
drawing,  building  horses,  playing  guitar  and  singing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Louise  Agnes  Thomas  of  Chinle,  sons, 

Harrison  Lynch  of  Spider  Rock,  Ariz.,  Wilbert  Thomas  of  Sawmill,  Ariz., 
Benson  Y.  Benally,  Calvin  Allen  Thomas,  Dulius  W.  Thomas,  Leon  Mike  Thomas 
Samuel  W.  Thomas  and  Venson  Kee  Yazzie  all  of  Chinle;  daugthers,  Grace 
Hamblen  and  Phyllis  Mae  Thomas  both  of  Chinle  and  Dulia  Plummer  of 
Tohatchi;  mother,  Katherine  P.  Thomas  of  Spider  Rock;  brothers,  Amos 
Thomas,  David  Thomas,  Dohnson  Thomas  and  Paul  Thomas  all  of  Spider  Rock; 

11  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Thomas  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sam  Thomas;  son.  Chuck 
Allen  Thomas;  and  brothers,  Billy  Thomas,  Eddie  Thomas  and  Elli  Thomas. 

Pallbearers  were  Amos  Thomas,  Calvin  A.  Thomas,  David  Thomas,  Wilbert 
Thomas,  Tom  Mailboy  and  Venson  Kee  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Randy  D.  West 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Randy  West,  20,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Feb.  4 at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  followed  at  St. 
Michaels  School  Cemetery. 

Visitation  was  held  from  2-4  p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  3 at  Cope  Memorial. 

A rosary  was  recited  at  4 p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  3 at  Cope  Memorial. 

West  died  Dan.  31  in  St.  Michaels.  He  was  born  in  Gallup  into  the 
Kinyaa'aanii  Clan  for  the  Tachii'nii  Clan. 

West  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  and  attended  Mesa  Community 
College,  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  Records  and 


Comm.  Department. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ronnie  and  Hattie  West;  brothers,  Ryan 
and  Dustin;  sister,  Renee;  and  grandparents.  Doe  and  Elsie  Spencer  and 
Clara  West. 

West  was  predeeded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Ben  R.  West. 

Pallbearers  were  Marlon  West,  Allen  West,  Random  Holmes,  Sideal  Reed, 

Kent  Nelson  and  Isaac  Doe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michaels  Parish  Hall. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

David  D.  Chavez 

GRANTS  - Services  for  David  Chavez,  77,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 

Feb.  4 at  San  Rafael  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gil  Mangampo  officiated. 

Visitation  was  held  from  6-  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  3 at  San  Rafael 
Catholic  Church. 

A rosary  was  recited  at  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  3 at  San  Rafael  Catholic 
Church . 

Chavez  was  born  Oct.  29,  1924  in  El  Morro. 

Chavez  was  a member  of  the  D.A.V.  and  served  in  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Raynold  Chavez  of  San  Rafael,  Victor  Chavez 
of  Albuquerque,  Brian  Chavez  of  Amarillo,  Texas;  daughters.  Hazel  Sandoval 
of  San  Rafael,  Lorraine  Garcia  of  Los  Lunas  and  Diane  Chavez  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  15  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

Chavez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Tillie  Chavez;  sons,  David  and 
Lincoln;  daughter,  Lora  Mae;  parents,  Daniel  and  Anita  Chavez  and  brother, 
Paul  Chavez. 

Pallbearers  were  Pita  Apodaca,  Celia  DuBois,  Della  Gonzales,  Viviana 
Mirabel,  Betty  Salazar,  Erminia  Saavedra  and  Helen  Torrez. 

Lynn  Ian  Chambers 

WHITE  HORSE  LAKE  - Graveside  services  for  Lynn  Chambers,  28,  were  held 
at  1 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Dan.  29,  on  family  land,  Whitehorse  Lake.  Pastor  David 
Skiles  officiated. 

Chambers  died  Dan.  24  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  18,  1972  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Buck  Chambers  Dr.  of  Ganado,  Ariz.  and 
Arlene  Sandoval  of  Crownpoint  and  grandparents,  Frances  Chambers  of  Ganado 
and  Tom  Tsosie  of  White  Horse  Lake. 

Chambers  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Dean  Tsosie  and  Buck 
Chambers  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  Lance  Dixon,  Donovan  Gordo,  Waylon  Dim,  Loren  Miles, 

Dean  Robertson  and  Alex  Trujillo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Woodrow  Dohn 

LAS  VEGAS,  Nev.  - Services  for  Woodrow  Dohn,  69,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  1 at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Dimmy  Etcitty 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Dohn  died  Dan.  24  in  Culver  City,  Calif.  He  was  born  Aug.  22,  1932  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nora  Dohn  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  Gary  Dohn  of 
Culver  City,  Calif.;  daughter,  Evelyn  Blanchard  of  Gallup;  brother,  Willie 
Dohn  of  Ganado,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Irene  Billie  of  Buffalo  Springs,  Edith 
Tony  and  Dennie  Leupp  both  of  Tohatchi;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  were  Michael  Billie,  Nathaniel  Billie,  Ray  Chavez,  Peter  Nez, 
Christopher  Sloan  and  Harry  Yazzie  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  C.  Rafael 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Mary  Rafael,  86,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 

Feb.  1 at  Assembly  of  God,  Prewitt.  Evangelist  Dake  Delgarito  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Rafael  died  Dan.  27  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  15,  1915  in 
Toadalena  into  the  Mexican  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  Streak/Paiute. 


Rafael  was  a homemaker,  weaver,  silversmith,  herblist,  rancher,  business 
woman  and  teacher  of  traditional  values. 

Survivors  included  her  daughters,  Lucia  Rafael  of  Bluewater  Village  and 
Nancy  Rafael  Yazzie  of  Prewitt;  22  grandchildren;  48  great-grandchildren 
and  eight  great-great  grandchildren . 

Rafael  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Rafael;  daughter,  Betty 
C.  Martinez;  brother,  John  Becenti  and  sister,  Alice  C.  Ramone. 

Pallbearers  were  Keene  Eskeets,  Goldensun  Eskeets,  Winston  Yazzie, 
Michael  Sloan,  Derry  Long  and  Roger  Thompson. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Corynthia  Begay  Deleon 

CASA  GRANDE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Corynthia  Deleon,  37,  were  held  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  2 at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  Burial 
followed  in  Casa  Grande. 

Deleon  died  Dan.  20  in  Casa  Grande.  She  was  born  in  Crownpoint  into  the 
Water  Flowing  Together  for  the  Bitterwater. 

Deleon  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  and  CIT  of  Crownpoint  in 
accounting.  She  was  employed  with  Accounting  Insurance  of  Casa  Grande, 
First  American  Credit  Union  of  Window  Rock  and  Casa  Grande. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  David  Deleon  Sr.  of  Casa  Grande;  son, 
David  Deleon  Dr.  of  Casa  Grande;  daughters,  Letccia  and  Stephenia  Deleon 
of  Casa  Grande;  mother,  Bettie  T.  Begay  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Marshall 
Begay  Dr.  of  Albuquerque,  Darryl  and  Everett  Begay  both  of  Crownpoint; 
sisters,  Clara  Begay  of  Albuquerque,  and  Bethel  Trujillo  of  Las  Cruces. 

Deleon  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Marshall  Begay  Sr.;  sister, 
Dylane  Begay;  brothers,  Harlyn  and  Elwin  Begay  and  grandmother,  Mary  D. 

Tso . 

Pallbearers  were  Ernie  Archutreta  Dr.,  Ned  Deleon,  Darryl  Begay,  Everett 
Begay,  Shawn  Begay  and  Marshall  Begay  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  31,  2002 

Ethel  Ernestine  Witt 

KYLE  - Ethel  Ernestine  Witt,  82,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  Dan.  28,  2002,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wilbur  Witt,  Kyle;  five  daughters,  Thelma 
Danis,  Porcupine,  and  Loretta  Bull  Bear,  Dune  Rosales,  Duanita  Witt  and 
Wilma  Witt,  all  of  Kyle;  23  grandchildren;  44  great-grandchildren;  and  two 
great -great -grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  31,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Lay  Reader  Archie  Hopkins  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mediator  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  1,  2002 
Donte  Lee  Spotted  Elk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Donte  Lee  Spotted  Elk,  infant  son  of  Martha  Spotted  Elk  and 
Deffrey  Kewanimptewa  of  Wanblee,  was  born  and  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  22,  2002, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  and  his  maternal  grandmother.  Myrtle 
Spotted  Elk,  Wanblee. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  at  the  Wanblee 
CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  3,  at  the  CAP  office,  with  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


February  2,  2002 


Marlene  LaVonne  Lammers 

RAPID  CITY  - Marlene  LaVonne  Lammers,  loving  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
great-grandmother,  daughter  and  sister  passed  away  January  31,  2002,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Marlene  was  born  September  28,  1935,  in  Crawford,  Nebraska,  and  was 
raised  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  She  attended  Holy  Rosary 
Mission,  where  she  received  her  high  school  diploma.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Lloyd,  whom  she  met  in  Boise,  Idaho,  while  he  was  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Together  they  shared  a whirlwind  romance  and  were 
married  November  3,  1955,  for  a total  of  47  years. 

She  is  also  survived  by  her  four  children,  their  spouses,  children  and 
grandchildren,  respectively:  Colleen,  her  husband,  Larry,  her  children 
Rose  and  husband  Kevin  and  Joshua,  Tim,  his  wife,  Michelle,  their  children 
T.J.,  his  wife,  Joy,  Jeanette  and  Tashina,  her  husband,  Ed,  Michael,  his 
wife,  Candice  Estes  Lammers,  their  children,  Ezra,  Conan,  Schuyler  and 
Thorson,  Ken  and  wife  Linda,  their  children,  Amanda  and  Tyler.  Marlene 
also  has  four  great-grandchildren,  Leaha,  Taylor,  Megan  and  Ericka. 

Marlene  is  also  survived  by  her  mother,  Charlotte  Pulliam  Pourier, 
sister  Loretta  Smallwood  of  Rapid  City,  brother  Robert  Pourier  and  wife 
Barbara  of  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Alfonso  Pourier,  and  a brother, 
Leroy  Pourier. 

Marlene  had  a gusto  for  life,  and  she  lived  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 

She  was  skillful  in  many  crafts  such  as  sewing,  knitting  and  Indian 
beadwork.  She  loved  to  fish,  loved  to  play  bingo  and  was  always  ready  for 
many  trips  to  the  casinos  in  Deadwood.  She  was  completely  full  of  fun  and 
loved  music.  She  laughed  easily  and  often  - a strong,  contagious  laugh 
that  made  people  laugh  with  her.  Being  in  her  company  was  a complete  joy. 

Marlene  took  pride  in  her  Native  American  heritage.  She  dearly  loved 
traditional  Indian  drum  music.  She  embraced  the  Lakota  traditions  and 
beliefs  and  encouraged  her  family  to  do  the  same.  But  for  all  that  she  was 
her  family  was  the  center  of  her  world.  She  adored  and  was  so  proud  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Her  passing  leaves  a void  that  cannot  be  filled,  and  her  family  and 
friends  will  miss  her  more  than  words  can  ever  express.  Heaven,  however, 
is  in  for  a wonderful  treat. 

Hecetu  elo  (So  be  it.) 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  Sunday,  February  3,  2002,  at 
Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City,  and  one  hour  before  services. 

Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  funeral  home,  with  Fr. 
Pat  McCorkell  S.J.  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

February  3,  2002 

Fannie  Vina  Chief  Bear 

ALLEN  - Fannie  Vina  Chief  Bear,  96,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  31,  2002, 
in  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  three  grandsons,  Roger  LaPointe,  Scottsbluff,  and 
Joseph  Chief  Bear  and  William  Chief  Bear,  both  of  Hisle,  and  two 
granddaughters , Susie  Chief  Bear,  Scottsbluff,  and  Darlene  Bull  Bear,  Kyle 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  4,  at  Inestimable 
Gift  Church  in  Allen. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Chief  Bear  family  cemetery  in  Hisle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE : Urgent  Needs  of  Cheyenne  Children"  

Date:  Sun,  03  Feb  2002  11:04:11  -0600 
From:  Dodie  Finstead  <df instead@setaim . com> 


Sub j : PLEASE  DISTRIBUTE  WIDELY 


Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

If  you've  already  posted  this  to  other  list  it  won't  hurt  to  post  it  again. 
Please  remind  people  the  children/teens  need  good  used  or  new  clothes 
and  shoes. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  seems  some  people  must  think  every 
one  on  the  rezs  are  naked  and  are  desperate  for  any  old  worn  out 
clothes.  They  are  not  naked,  already  have  old  worn  out  clothes,  the  need 
is  for  good  clothing  for  them. 

Dodie 

PLEASE  DISTRIBUTE  WIDELY! 

My  name  is  Dave  Bailey,  I am  Northern  Cheyenne  and  a spokesperson  for  the 
South  East  Texas  chapter  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  Recently,  I was 
asked  who  someone  could  send  a donation  to  the  Cheyenne  people,  where  it 
would  be  received  and  put  to  good  use.  I was  asked  if  there  was  someone 
on  our  reservation  that  I trusted,  who  could  make  oversee  the  donations. 

I instantly  thought  of  Leonard  Elkshoulder.  Mr.  Elkshoulder  is  a member 
of  the  Cheyenne  Council  of  Chiefs,  and  comes  from  a long-line  of 
Traditional  people  who  still  to  this  day  speak,  pray,  and  conduct 
themselves  in  keeping  with  Cheyenne  ways  and  traditions.  I called  him  to 
ask  about  where  such  donations  should  be  sent.  True  to  my  instincts,  he 
addressed  a need  so  severe  that  I was  compelled  to  write  this  statement. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School  in  Busby,  Montana  receives  the  most 
impoverished,  the  most  disadvantaged,  and  the  most  "at  risk"  kids  that 
even  other  schools  on  the  reservation  won't  admit.  They  have  many 
students  whose  parents  are  grossly  incompetent,  irresponsible  and,  in  many 
cases,  want  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  Many  of  these  children  have 
no  guardians  what-so-ever . For  those  who've  never  been  there,  let  me  tell 
you,  Montana  gets  COLD  during  the  winter  time.  Yet,  some  of  these  kids 
don't  have  coats,  or  warm  clothing  such  as  sweaters,  long  under-ware,  etc. 
Mr.  Elkshoulder  himself  has  spent  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  buy  shoes 
for  children  who  would  otherwise  go  without. 

We've  all  seen  similar  requests  for  money,  with  heart-wrenching  details 
and  offers  of  certain  perks.  Some  organizations,  who  receive  funding  but 
have  turned  away  some  of  the  kids  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School, 
have  been  knocking  on  all  of  our  doors. 

For  many,  it's  hard  to  know  who  to  trust,  who  to  help,  who  to  believe. 

For  others,  the  constant  requests  for  money  on  a daily  basis  has  had  a de- 
sensitizing effect.  Rest  assured,...  there  is  a desperate  need  for 
assistance,  and  not  all  pleas  for  it  are  scams.  This  school  is  located 
quite  far  from  the  main  hub  of  the  reservation,  out  in  "the  districts",  so 
they  receive  very  little  funding.  They  have  no  budget  to  launch 
advertisement  or  fund-raising  campaings  like  the  local  Catholic  school  can. 

The  thing  to  remember  here  is  that  these  are  children.  Like  any  children, 
they  want  nothing  more  than  the  simple  pleasures  most  of  us  enjoyed  as 
kids.  For  most  of  these  kids,  they've  faced  a stark  reality  all  their 
young  lives  that  has  brought  a jaded,  almost  hopeless  outlook  on  life. 
Leonard  Elkshoulder  told  me  point  blank,  " Some  of  these  kids  won't  have  a 
Christmas . " 

There  is  no  "Soaring  Eagle"  club  for  donations  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribal  School.  There  are  no  picture  post-cards,  and  no  glossy  colored 
calendars  available  for  sending-in  money.  They  have  no  board  of  doctors, 
or  well-to-do  beneficiaries.  What  they  do  have  is  a generation  of 
children  descended  from  a strong  and  proud  people,  who  have  little  hope 
for  the  future.  The  drop-out  rate,  the  alcohal  and  drug-abuse  rate,  and 
the  suicide  rates  are  epic.  These  are  the  statistics  that  we  all  know, 
but  seldom  sit  down  and  think  about.  I urge  you  to  sit  down  and  think 
about  how  you'd  feel  if  you  were  in  their  position. 

Please  help  in  whatever  way  you  can.  I will  be  more  than  happy  to 
organize  a clothing  drive  for  those  interested.  If  you  can  send  money,  no 
amount  is  too  small.  If  you  are  feeling  the  effects  of  these  hard  times 
and  unable  to  donate,  please  distribute  this  statement  as  widely  as  you 


can . 


Any  monetary  donations  should  be  sent  to: 

"Urgent  Needs  of  Cheyenne  Children" 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School 

c/o  Leonard  Elkshoulder  or  Donnie  Granbois 

1 Campus  Dr. 

P.0.  Box  150 
Busby,  Mt.  59016 

Please  dig  down  deep  and  do  what  you  can.  You  can  contact 
me  with  any  questions  or  for  further  information  via  e-mail  at 
f rankfencepost844(3yahoo . com 
Thank  You,  Aho,  Nea'esemeno, 

Dave  Bailey 
Northern  Cheyenne 
South  East  Texas  AIM 

We  must  always  fight  for  what  we  believe  in.  We  must  never  tire  in  our 
fight.  It  does  not  really  matter  how  we  fight,  what  matters  is  what  we 
are  fighting  for . " 

Dino  Butler,  American  Indian  Movement 
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"Court  to  Decide  Indian  Land  Dispute" 

By  DALE  WETZEL 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  (AP)  --  "A  patch  of  land  that  a farmer  sold  to  a Chippewa 
Indian  tribe  in  return  for  blankets  and  beads  is  the  focus  of  a legal 
struggle  over  property  rights  and  the  power  of  North  Dakota's  local,  state 
and  tribal  governments. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  on  Wednesday  is  to  hear  the  dispute  about 
whether  a county  water  board  can  force  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  tribe  to  sell  the  property. 

The  board  wants  the  1.43  acres  of  land,  in  Cass  County's  Maple  River 
valley  in  east-central  North  Dakota,  as  part  of  a dam  project.  The  dam 
would  hold  water  away  from  the  river  during  heavy  rains  or  spring  runoff. 

Some  lawyers  in  the  case  say  that  if  the  tribe  prevails,  opponents  of 
any  dam,  street  or  sewer  line  could  stop  construction  by  enlisting  an 
Indian  tribe  to  buy  land  needed  for  the  project. 

"This  is  a case  which  dramatically,  and  directly,  affects  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota,"  said  Charles  Carvell,  an 
assistant  attorney  general. 

Roger  Shea,  a farmer  from  rural  Enderlin  whose  family  had  owned  the  land 
for  almost  a century,  sold  the  1.43  acres  to  the  tribe  in  Duly  2000.  He 
accepted  Indian  blankets  and  beads  as  compensation. 

Shea  said  he  sold  the  land  to  "stop  the  dam... stop  it  dead."  He  and  some 
neighboring  property  owners  believe  the  project  would  flood  their  own  land. 


The  Cass  County  water  board  offered  to  buy  the  land  for  $500.  When  its 
offer  was  refused,  the  board  sued  to  condemn  the  property,  a procedure 
that  can  compel  a landowner  to  sell. 

Supporters  of  the  dam  say  it  would  provide  flood-control  benefits  worth 
$4.3  million  annually.  It  would  bolster  flood  protection  on  almost  8,000 
acres . 

The  state  of  North  Dakota,  as  well  as  associations  representing  city  and 
county  governments,  have  filed  briefs  in  the  case.  They  want  the  Supreme 
Court  to  overturn  a decision  by  East  Central  District  Dudge  Georgia  Dawson, 
who  ruled  that  North  Dakota  state  courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
condemnation  lawsuits  filed  against  Indian  tribes. 

"Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  position  of  the  (Turtle  Mountain 
Band  of  Chippewa)  would  effectively  mean  that  any  public  project  could  be 
held  hostage,"  said  Steven  McCullough,  a lawyer  for  the  Cass  County  loint 
Water  Resource  District. 

Carvell  said  Dawson's  decision  would  be  a loss  of  state  control  over  its 
own  territory.  "It  is  just  as  though  a small  part  of  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  had  been  removed  from  the  map,"  he  wrote  in  a court  filing. 

Tribal  lawyers  counter  that  the  water  board,  or  any  state  or  local 
government  agency,  cannot  seize  property  owned  by  a tribal  government 
unless  the  tribe  agrees. 

The  land  in  question  includes  Chippewa  burial  grounds,  says  one  of  the 
tribe's  attorneys,  lerilyn  DeCoteau  of  Boulder,  Colo.  The  tribe's 
opposition  to  the  land  seizure  "is  to  protect  its  cultural  resources," 
she  said  in  a court  filing. 

"The  tribe  is  not  about  the  business  of  blocking  public  projects," 
DeCoteau  said.  "The  tribe  has  a legitimate  governmental  interest  in  this 
land,  upon  which  its  ancestors  roamed,  took  sustenance,  died,  and  where 
they  will  remain  for  eternity." 

DeCoteau,  who  is  director  of  an  Indian  law  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Colorado's  law  school,  said  the  case  could  have  national  implications. 

"It  raises  questions  about  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity,  and  that  is 
obviously  a question  of  importance  to  tribes  across  the  nation,"  she  said. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  which  has  a reservation  in  western  North 
Dakota,  has  filed  a court  brief  supporting  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band. 

Dawson's  own  ruling  suggested  that  she  believes  the  law's  sovereign 
immunity  protection  for  Indian  tribal  governments  goes  too  far. 

"If  tribal  immunity  bars  the  condemnation  proceeding,  the  common  sense 
result  is  that  a non-Indian  could  convey  real  property  to  an  Indian  tribe, 
not  even  located  in  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  for  purposes  of  stalling 
any... public  improvement  project,"  Dawson  wrote." 
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Rift  Could  Stop  Coal  Mining  on  Hopi  Land 

The  Associated  Press 

PHOENIX  - A brewing  dispute  between  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  Peabody  Energy 
might  halt  the  mining  company's  plan  to  tap  into  additional  coal  reserves 
on  the  reservation. 

The  energy  company,  which  has  been  operating  Black  Mesa  Mine  on  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  reservations  since  1970,  will  have  to  stop  in  2005  unless  it  is 


granted  an  extension  on  its  lease.  Peabody  officials  said  they  recently 
submitted  an  application  to  continue  mining. 

"Extending  the  coal  supply  agreement  would  equate  to  $1.5  billion  in 
economic  benefits  to  the  reservation  communities  over  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  agreement/'  said  Peabody  spokeswoman  Beth  Sutton. 

Once  the  application  process  is  finished  tribal  leaders  are  given  a 
chance  to  review  it. 

A water  dispute  between  Peabody  and  the  Hopi  Tribe  might  get  in  the  way 
of  the  agreement,  tribal  leaders  said. 

Peabody  buys  water  from  both  reservations  to  transport  coal  to  the 
Mohave  Generating  Station  near  Laughlin,  Nev.  If  the  application  is 
approved  it  will  extend  the  mine's  coal  supply  agreement  with  the 
generating  station  for  up  to  15  years. 

But  the  Hopi  Tribe  wants  the  company  to  seek  out  another  source  of  water 
because  Peabody  is  tapping  into  the  community's  supply. 

"The  (tribal)  chairman  is  not  going  to  agree  to  any  additional  mining  or 
agree  to  any  additional  leases  until  we  resolve  the  water  issue,"  said 
Claire  Heywood,  Hopi  Tribe  spokeswoman. 

A lawsuit  over  royalty  rates  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Peabody 
dating  back  to  1987  is  also  unresolved,  Sutton  said. 
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Apaches  warn  school  against  telescope  role 

MOUNT  GRAHAM  - Apache  leaders  are  urging  the  University  of 
Virginia  not  to  invest  in  a telescope  project  on  an  Arizona 
mountain  that  some  Apaches  consider  sacred. 

A representative  for  several  Apache  groups  also  said  the 
telescope  complex,  on  Mount  Graham  in  southeastern  Arizona, 
threatens  19  endangered  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  chairman  of  the  university's  astronomy  department,  who 
supports  investing  in  the  project,  maintains  that  the 
environmental  concerns  are  overblown  and  that  the  observatory 
takes  up  a minuscule  portion  of  the  mountain. 

Under  the  proposal,  the  astronomy  department  would  use  part 
of  a $10  million  gift  from  Frank  and  Wynnette  Levinson  to  buy 
shares  in  nine  telescopes  operated  by  the  University  of 
Arizona,  including  three  on  Mount  Graham. 

Compiled  from  reports  by  the  Associated  Press. 
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Elementary  school  students  learn  Oregon's  Indian  origins 
January  31,  2002 

By  STARLA  POINTER  Of  the  News-Register 

Chipping  arrowheads  from  obsidian  and  camping  in  a house  made  of  reeds 
wouldn't  be  too  bad,  Grandhaven  Elementary  School  students  agreed  Tuesday 
during  a history  program  about  Oregon's  first  inhabitants. 

But  hunting  and  gathering  in  order  to  have  food  didn't  sound  like  all 


that  much  fun,  they  said.  And  chewing  a deer  hide  to  make  leather  - no  way 

"That's  what  they  did  to  have  what  they  needed,"  amateur  historian 
Barbara  Doyle  told  students  in  the  after  school  enrichment  program. 

Her  talk  had  students  alternately  engrossed  and  grossed  out.  It  left 
them  with  a little  more  knowledge  and  quite  a bit  more  respect  for  Native 
Americans . 

"Pioneers?  They're  newcomers,"  Doyle  said,  correcting  students'  guess 
about  who  were  the  first  people  in  Oregon.  "The  Calapooia  were  here  about 
2,000  years  or  more.  White  folks  haven't  even  been  here  200  years." 

She  talked  about  the  things  both  area  natives  and  today's  residents  need 
to  survive:  food,  water,  clothing  and  shelter. 

The  native  diet  consisted  mostly  of  vegetation  - berries,  grasses,  bulbs 
nuts  and  seeds.  Natives  also  fished  and  hunted  animals  using  arrows  and 
other  tools  made  from  rocks,  sticks  and  bones. 

They  used  hides  from  deer,  elk,  beavers,  foxes  and  other  animals  to  make 
clothing.  Sealskin  and  other  leathers  also  became  carrying  cases  for 
arrows,  tool  pouches  and  moccasins. 

When  white  trappers  and  hunters  arrived.  Native  Americans  began  trading 
with  them.  Among  the  major  items  received  in  trade  were  brightly  colored 
glass  beads. 

Natives  used  these  along  with  shell  and  wood  beads  to  decorate  clothing. 
They  also  decorated  by  dying  leather  with  ground  rock,  plants  and  urine. 
Leather  pieces  were  sewn  together  with  thread  made  of  sinew,  strips  of 
bark  or  cattail  leaves. 

For  shelter,  Doyle  said,  Oregon  natives  erected  winter  houses  of  wood. 

In  warmer  seasons,  they  camped  in  shelters  made  of  poles  covered  with 
grass  tullie  mats. 

They  needed  lightweight,  portable  houses  so  they  could  move  about 
harvesting  plants  and  gathering  other  food,  she  said.  "How  did  they  go? 
They  walked.  You  always  see  pictures  of  Indians  on  horseback,  but  horses 
came  with  the  white  people,"  Doyle  said. 

"For  most  of  the  time  they  lived  here.  Native  Americans  walked  - and 
when  you're  walking,  it's  pretty  nice  if  the  walls  of  your  house  are  light 
enough  to  put  on  your  back,"  she  said. 

Doyle  will  present  her  "hands-on  museum  experience"  at  most  McMinnville 
School  District  elementary  buildings  this  winter.  Her  visits  are 
subsidized  by  Trust  Management  Services  LLC. 
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Closing  the  door  on  College  dreams 
By  CHRISTINA  BOYLE/For  The  New  Mexican 
January  29,  2002 

ROWE  - The  Native  American  Preparatory  School,  opened  six  years  ago  to 
boost  college  opportunities  for  American  Indian  youth,  will  shut  down  for 
at  least  the  next  school  year. 

The  widow  of  the  school's  founder,  the  late  philanthropist  Richard  P. 
Ettinger  Dr.,  expressed  doubt  the  school  will  ever  reopen. 

The  school's  board  of  trustees  announced  Monday  the  school  would  close 
for  the  2002-2003  academic  year  because  of  financial  hardship. 

The  board  last  month  put  up  the  1,600-acre  campus  near  Rowe  for  sale  in 
hopes  of  using  proceeds  to  reopen  the  boarding  school  at  another  site 
sometime  in  the  future,  board  members  said. 

"Putting  the  campus  up  for  sale  was  the  death  knell  for  the  school," 
said  Sharon  Ettinger,  a Santa  Fe  resident  who  serves  on  the  school's  board 


The  board  and  administrative  staff  of  the  nonprofit,  private  school  are 
exploring  ways  to  help  the  60  students  currently  enrolled  at  NAPS  continue 
their  education.  School  officials  hope  to  provide  scholarships  for  those 
accepted  at  other  college-preparatory  schools. 

The  announcement  shocked  and  disappointed  parents,  including  Taos 
residents  Doe  and  Bernice  Muskrat,  members  of  the  Cherokee  and  Dicarilla 
Apache  tribes. 

The  goal  of  getting  into  college  has  long  been  out  of  reach  for  many 
American  Indian  youth.  Doe  Muskrat  said.  The  couple  enrolled  their 
daughter,  Dennifer,  two  years  ago,  believing  they  were  ensuring  the 
15-year-old  a brighter  future. 

"This  is  sheer  heartbreak,"  Doe  Muskrat  said. 

Some  parents  of  NAPS  students  said  they  were  angered  they  weren't  warned 
of  the  closing  and  now  have  to  scramble  to  find  alternatives  for  their 
children  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

"The  deadline  for  applications  to  other  schools  is  Feb.  1,"  Muskrat  said. 
"The  board  waited  all  this  time  to  tell  us  what  was  happening.  And  they 
still  haven't  told  us  directly  what  their  intentions  are." 

The  school  was  founded  as  the  country's  only  privately  funded, 
intertribal,  residential  college-preparatory  school.  The  founder  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Ettinger,  co-founder  of  the  Prentice  Hall  textbook 
publishing  company.  Ettinger  Dr.  died  a year  after  the  school  opened  in 
1995. 

The  NAPS  campus  is  a collection  of  adobe  buildings  surrounded  by  pinon 

trees  in  the  rolling  hills  near  Rowe,  with  a panoramic  view  of  the  nearby 

Rowe  Mesa.  Office  buildings  and  dormitories  surround  a tennis  court  and  a 
swimming  pool.  The  campus  also  has  a cafeteria  and  an  auditorium. 

Despite  the  idyllic  setting,  the  board  last  year  said  the  campus  had 
fallen  into  disrepair.  The  cost  of  fixing  up  the  facility  is  one  reason 
the  board  cited  for  closing  the  campus. 

Dennifer  Muskrat's  tuition  at  NAPS  was  funded  with  a four-year,  $90,000 

grant  from  the  Brown  Foundation  Inc.  of  Houston.  The  grant  was  based  on 

scholastic  merit  and  financial  need,  said  Bernice  Muskrat. 

Now,  the  parents  wonder  what  will  happen  to  the  remaining  $45,000  the 
school  received  for  the  girl's  education.  Several  calls  to  the 
foundation's  executive  director,  Nancy  Pittman,  were  not  returned. 

NAPS'  first  graduating  class  in  1999  was  hailed  as  the  pride  and  joy  of 
secondary  education  for  American  Indian  tribes  across  the  country. 

Graduates  were  received  acceptance  letters  from  top-notch  colleges  and 
universities,  including  Yale,  Sarah  Lawrence  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Now  parents  and  students  are  left  wondering  what  went  wrong. 

"The  problem  with  NAPS,"  Sharon  Ettinger  said  in  an  interview  last  week, 
"and  what's  been  the  problem  all  along,  is  that  no  one  can  agree  on  how 
the  school  should  run." 

She  continued:  "The  problems  have  to  do  with  the  inexperience  of  the 
board,  which  has  been  in  turmoil  over  the  last  two  years.  Somehow,  we 
can't  go  ahead  with  a plan  and  make  this  a viable  operation.  There  is 
always  controversy  and  contention." 

Ettinger  said  the  school  had  let  students  down. 

"We  really  are  having  financial  problems,  and  I didn't  want  to  use  the 
scholarship  fund  to  operate  the  school,"  Ettinger  said.  "The  board  asked 
for  $800,000  of  the  endowment  in  Duly  to  keep  the  school  going,  but  that 
money  is  for  scholarships  only,  nothing  else." 

Ettinger  said  a week  ago  she  didn't  believe  that  selling  the  Rowe  campus 
and  scaling  down  to  a smaller  facility  would  fatten  the  school's  financial 
base,  explaining  that  the  move  would  present  new  costs. 

The  board  seemed  to  agree  in  Monday's  press  release,  which  states  that 
moving  the  school  "has  not  proved  financially  viable"  as  a way  of  keeping 
the  school  going. 

Lee  Cook,  the  school's  president,  recently  estimated  the  value  of  the 
campus  as  between  $4  million  and  $6  million. 

Cook,  who  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  school  in  Duly,  has  tendered 
his  resignation,  according  to  the  press  release.  Cook  did  not  return  a 
dozen  calls  or  respond  to  e-mails  in  the  last  two  weeks. 


Cheryl  Hamer  Mackell,  a Santa  Fe  attorney,  replaced  Ettinger  in  Dune  as 
president  of  the  board.  Ettinger  remained  on  the  11-member  board. 

Mackell  declined  to  answer  questions  about  NAPS  and  said  the  press 
release  would  explain  the  board's  position. 

Genevieve  Vigil,  a Taos  Pueblo  resident,  said  she  withdrew  her  daughter, 
Rachel  Ortiz,  from  NAPS  last  week. 

"We  all  feel  shut  out  by  the  board  and  that  our  words  are  not 
important,"  Vigil  said.  "Parents  have  never  been  allowed  to  attend  board 
meetings  and  haven't  been  allowed  to  have  any  involvement." 

NAPS  continues  to  seek  donations  in  the  hopes  of  reopening.  The  school 
is  accredited  by  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  is 
a member  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

Bernice  Muskrat  said,  "It  is  tragic  that  the  reputation  of  NAPS  has  been 
destroyed  and  their  identity  has  been  ruined.  It  was  the  best  place  for  us 
as  a people  to  integrate.  NAPS  put  the  interest  and  hopes  of  Indian 
children  up  front.  But  the  trust  has  been  broken." 

Copyright  c.  1995  - 2002  PowerAdz.com  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Miller  School  Board,  Crow  Creek  Tribe  sign  resolution 
By:  Roger  Larsen,  of  the  Plainsman 
Danuary  27,  2002 

Two  communities  scarred  by  a racial  incident  on  the  streets  of  Miller 
last  fall  are  coming  together,  pledging  to  understand  cultural  differences 
through  new  friendships. 

"We're  on  the  road  to  healing,"  said  Roxanne  Sazue,  chairwoman  of  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  after  she  and  Danice  Palmer,  president  of  the 
Miller  Board  of  Education,  signed  a joint  resolution  in  Huron. 

"I  see  this,  I think  we  both  see  this  as  a sort  of  an  expression  of  a 
commitment  to  approach  differences  thoughtfully  and  mutually  with  the  goal 
of  at  least  understanding  the  differences,"  Palmer  said. 

Last  Nov.  1,  after  a Wessington  Springs-Crow  Creek  girls'  basketball 
game  was  played  in  Miller,  five  teen-age  girls  and  their  20-year-old 
driver  from  Crow  Creek  were  chased  and  taunted  by  some  Miller  teens. 

One  of  the  Miller  teen-agers  allegedly  fired  a gun.  Police  recovered  a 
gun  and  a shotgun  shell. 

Two  Miller  juveniles,  ages  16  and  17  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  have 
been  charged  with  multiple  counts  of  aggravated  assault. 

The  Crow  Creek  and  Miller  school  boards  met  twice  in  Danuary  to  try  to 
come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  so  the  two  communities  could  move  on. 

A resolution,  signed  in  the  presence  of  board  members,  school 
administrators  and  faculty  members  on  Friday,  reads  as  follows: 

- The  alleged  criminal  incident  which  took  place  in  Miller  on  November  1, 
2001  is  to  be  condemned  by  both  communities. 

- Despite  the  media  portrayal  of  the  incident,  it  was  not  school-related. 
The  individuals  who  committed  the  alleged  crimes  are  solely  responsible. 

- Athletes  and  spectators  from  both  communities  are  welcome  in  both 
communities.  Statements  to  the  contrary  are  untrue. 

- Our  athletic  calendar  will  resume  as  scheduled. 

- Representatives  of  both  school  districts  met  on  Danuary  16,  2002,  and 
Danuary  22,  2002,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  issues  which  had  divided  us. 
Our  dialogue  will  be  ongoing.  Our  goal  is  to  reach  a better  understanding 
of  cultural  differences  within  our  common  humanity. 

The  last  few  months  have  been  difficult  for  residents  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservation  and  the  Miller  community,  the  board  chairwomen  said. 


"Both  communities  have  been  badly  wounded  by  this  whole  set  of 
circumstances/'  Palmer  said. 

But  they  said  the  leaders  in  the  two  South  Dakota  communities  are 
working  hard  to  improve  the  relationship. 

Sazue  said  there  are  plans  for  a student  exchange  between  the  schools. 
School  board  members  may  also  visit  each  other's  facilities  and  tour 
classrooms . 

The  goal  is  to  learn  how  the  other  lives  and  learns,  she  said. 

"We've  had  something  similar  started  this  year  with  the  Wessington 
Springs  School  District  and  it  just  went  over  so  well,"  she  said. 

Wessington  Springs  kids  weren't  ready  to  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  day 
after  visiting  at  Crow  Creek,  she  said. 

"I  feel  we  are  of  the  one  race,  the  human  race,"  Sazue  said.  But  she 
said  because  of  upbringing  and  teachings,  many  things  are  done  differently 
and  each  needs  to  learn  from  the  other. 

"Because  if  we  don't  share  what  we  know,  what  we  have,  then  nobody  gains 
by  it,  it  gets  lost,"  she  said. 

Sazue  and  Palmer  said  the  boards  are  looking  forward  to  the  exchanges. 
Things  have  been  at  a standstill  at  Crow  Creek  as  the  leaders  attempted 
to  resolve  the  problems  dividing  the  two  communities,  Sazue  said. 

"We  as  the  school  boards  needed  to  have  a starting  point  and  to  me  this 
is  the  starting  point  now,"  she  said.  "We're  not  going  to  let  anything 
grow  negatively  from  this.  We're  going  to  try  to  let  it  grow  positively." 

Members  of  the  two  boards  hadn't  met  each  other  before  coming  together 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  incident  in  Miller. 

Sazue  said  she  and  Palmer  "really  hit  it  off  well." 

"It's  funny  how  our  paths  crossed,  how  we  had  to  meet,  but  we're  going 
to  take  this  negative  thing  and  get  something  positive  out  of  it,"  she 
said.  "Something  that's  probably  never  been  tried. 

"It's  like  a lot  of  times  people  feed  into  the  negativity  and  they  don't 
look  for  any  real  positive  solutions,"  she  said. 

Palmer  said  they  talked  about  using  the  adversity  now  to  try  to  improve 
the  relationship  between  Crow  Creek  and  Miller. 

The  goal  is  to  move  beyond  what  happened  and  to  heal. 

"This  has  been  a high  price  to  pay,"  she  said. 
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Tribes  issue  call  to  action 

SOVEREIGNTY:  The  efforts  outlined  seek  to  protect  their  unique  position 
as  American  Indians. 

01/31/2002 

By  MICHELLE  DEARMOND 
THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

SAN  DIEGO  - California  tribal  leaders  called  on  Indians  nationwide 
Wednesday  to  join  in  a massive  campaign  to  reshape  the  public's  image  of 
American  Indians  and  to  shore  up  tribal  sovereignty. 

Vowing  to  fight  against  what  they  see  as  an  assault  on  their  unique 
rights  as  American  Indians,  tribal  leaders  issued  the  call  at  the  Western 
Indian  Gaming  Conference  in  San  Diego.  They  urged  others  to  join  them  in 
working  through  the  courts  and  state  and  federal  legislatures  to  protect 
and  restore  Indian  rights.  Leaders  also  encouraged  tribes  to  use  public 
relations  campaigns  to  spread  their  message. 


'Copy  what  warriors  do' 


"Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a wan,"  declared  Anthony  Pico  of  the  Viejas 
Band  of  Kumeyaay  Indians  in  northern  San  Diego  County.  "You've  got  to  copy 
what  warriors  do." 

Pico  said  people  across  the  country  will  be  looking  to  California  tribes 
to  head  up  the  charge.  The  national  movement  needs  the  leadership, 
experience  and  money  of  California  tribes  to  win  the  war,  he  said. 

To  succeed,  tribes  will  need  to  be  united  in  their  message  and  function 
like  the  military  with  the  general  commander  and  no  visible  signs  of 
infighting,  Pico  said  in  urging  those  packing  a room  at  the  San  Diego 
Convention  Center  to  join  in  the  struggle. 

The  call  to  action  comes  on  the  heels  of  two  extraordinarily  expensive 
and  successful  ballot  measure  campaigns  that  led  to  the  legalization  of 
tribal  casinos  in  California.  Tribal  leaders  say  now,  more  than  ever, 
their  sovereignty  is  under  fire  from  people  who  challenge  their  rights. 

Courts  have  delivered  conflicting  rulings  on  the  nature  of  sovereignty, 
and  some  lawmakers  have  attempted  to  chip  away  at  sovereignty  through 
various  pieces  of  failed  legislation,  Indian  experts  say. 

As  sovereign  nations,  tribes  see  themselves  as  having  to  answer  only  to 
the  federal  government,  while  opponents  have  said  state  and  local 
governments  should  have  authority  over  tribes.  Some  lawmakers  have 
suggested  doing  away  with  tribes'  sovereign  status  altogether. 

Federal  legislation 

Panelists  revealed  Wednesday  that  a piece  of  federal  legislation  is 
being  drafted  by  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  to  clarify  and  restore 
elements  of  tribal  sovereignty.  They  said  it's  imperative  that  tribes 
nationwide  work  together  to  fashion  an  acceptable,  understandable 
definition  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  to  convince  voters  of  its  importance. 

"That's  where  the  battle  is  ultimately  going  to  be  won,"  said  Michael 
Lombardi,  a prominent  Indian  gambling  consultant  and  husband  of  a member 
of  the  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

"Legislation  is  critical,  protecting  ourselves  in  the  courts  is  critical, 
but  ultimately  what  the  real  body  politik  thinks  about  us  and  our 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  will  determine  the  outcome  of  this 
great  struggle." 

Waltona  Manion,  a tribal  communications  consultant  who  played  a key  role 
in  the  California  ballot  measure  campaigns  known  as  Prop.  5 and  Prop.  1A, 
said  there  is  a lot  of  confusion  among  voters  about  tribal  sovereignty. 

"The  tribes'  political  future  will  be  shaped  by  whose  definition  takes 
hold  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  America  and  its  elected  officials  and  the 
media,"  she  said.  "We  are  selling  this  concept  to  non-Indians." 

Supportive  voters 

Russell  Lehman  of  the  First  American  Education  Project  also  spoke  at  the 
conference.  His  organization  was  founded  by  tribal  leaders  to  increase 
Indian  involvement  in  politics. 

Lehman  pointed  to  the  California  Indian  gambling  campaigns  as  proof  that 
voters  are  supportive  of  tribal  issues  and  can  be  educated  on  Indian 
issues . 

"The  initiatives  that  passed  here  passed  only  because  it  was  done  just 
perfect,"  he  said. 

Lehman  urged  tribal  leaders  to  use  celebrities  and  other  people  with 
influence  over  public  opinion,  such  as  local  newspaper  editorial  writers, 
to  get  Indian  messages  out. 

Jacob  Coin,  executive  director  of  the  California  Nations  Indian  Gaming 
Association,  said  the  importance  of  working  through  legislatures  and 
courts  is  equal  in  importance  to  public  relations.  Fie  described  this 
approach  as  multifaceted  and  said  he  couldn't  predict  how  exactly  these 
campaigns  will  be  implemented. 

Although  tribes  are  trying  to  coordinate  their  efforts  nationally,  local 
implementation  will  be  up  to  the  individual  tribes,  he  noted. 

The  California  Nations  Indian  Gaming  Association  is  putting  on  the 
conference.  More  than  700  tribal  members,  gambling  consultants  and 
gambling  exhibitors  are  attending  the  three-day  event  at  the  San  Diego 
Convention  Center. 


Coin  also  stressed  the  need  to  act  immediately  and  said  the  threat  to 
tribal  sovereignty  is  at  its  highest  level  in  recent  history. 

"Up  until  now,  tribes  have  never  had  the  economic  wherewithal  to  make  a 
difference/'  he  said.  "Before  the  tribes  had  the  resources  to  contribute 
to  political  campaigns,  no  one  cared." 

Reach  Michelle  DeArmond  at  (909)  248-6193  or  mdearmond@pe.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Press-Enterprise  Company/A  Belo  Subsidiary. 
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Editorial:  Decision  on  unions  upholds  tribal  self-government 
January  29,  2002  - 7:00AM  EST 

San  Juan  Pueblo  won  one  for  all  of  Indian  country  when  a federal  appeals 
court  last  week  upheld  the  pueblo's  authority  to  adopt  a right-to-work  law. 
It  is  a solid  decision  won  for  Indian  sovereignty  and  the  enlightened 
Pueblo  deserves  the  appreciation  of  tribal  governments  everywhere. 

While  there  is  substantial  consideration  and  participation  in  trade 
unions  by  individual  American  Indians,  it  is  also  true  that  Native  nations 
are  ever  watchful  of  the  potential  consequences  to  their  nations  of 
accepting  the  demands  of  unions  to  force  the  unionization  of  tribal  and 
associated  workforces. 

As  an  intricate  and  essential  component  of  the  Indian  economic  covenant 
within  the  United  States,  tribal  enterprises  pick  up  the  tab  for  many 
vital  tribal  services.  While  federal  government  subsidies  to  American 
Indian  families  and  communities  have  been  severely  reduced  in  the  past 
decade,  by  and  large,  tribal  enterprises  have  taken  over  funding  many  of 
their  governmental  services.  The  whole  of  a tribal  workforce  is  arguably 
performing  essential  work,  in  that  a share  of  the  profits  from  tribal 
businesses  funds  and  supports  all  manner  of  government  services,  including 
schools,  senior  citizens  care,  health  clinics,  emergency  response  teams 
and  life-saving  equipment,  etc.  Without  this  funding  Indian  communities' 
essential  operations  could  be  paralyzed  if  not  discontinued  altogether. 

For  this  reason,  primarily,  Indian  governments  and  enterprises  cannot 
afford  to  consider  the  organization  of  unions  that  could  lead  to 
comprehensive  strikes  or  other  work  stoppages  that  support  essential 
tribal  services.  The  potential  is  not  only  for  a particular  business  or 
production  plant  to  be  shut  down,  but  for  whole  communities  of  people  to 
be  held  hostage  in  the  delivery  of  their  basic  needs  by  a union  force. 

In  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  case,  the  tribal  council  enacted  a right-to-work 
ordinance  in  1996  that  gave  tribal  workers  and  workers  at  other 
enterprises  on  tribal  lands  the  right  not  to  join  or  financially  support  a 
union  as  a job  requirement.  As  a result,  the  Western  Council  of  Industrial 
Workers  Local  1385  filed  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB).  The  NLRB's  General  Counsel  joined 
the  union's  cause  and  argued  that  the  Pueblo  lacked  the  authority  (under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act)  to  deny  the  union's  collection  of 
compulsory  dues. 

The  nearly  unanimous  (9-1)  ruling  by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Denver,  held  that  the  Pueblo's  right-to-work  ordinance  was 
"clearly  an  exercise  of  sovereign  authority  over  economic  transactions  on 
the  reservation."  Pueblo  Governor  Wilfred  Garcia  characterized  the 
decision  as  recognition  of  equivalent  status  between  state  governments  and 
an  American  Indian  government.  The  ruling  is  expected  to  have  impact 
nationally  as  tribes  engage  labor  unions  moving  to  organize  the  varieties 
of  workforces  growing  in  Indian  country. 

The  Court's  written  decision  includes  important  language.  Considering 


the  legal  interpretations  and  prosecutorial  approaches  recently 
implemented  in  Texas,  the  January  11th  Pueblo  ruling  sets  down  clearly  the 
reasoning  behind  the  continuous  respect  for  the  legality  of  American 
Indian  sovereignty  in  the  United  States. 

The  court  early  established  the  standing  of  the  5,200  member  San  Juan 
Pueblo  and  its  tribal  council  as  federally  recognized  and  "vested  with 
legislative  authority  over  tribal  lands."  Then  it  cited  the  full  text  of 
the  right-to-work  ordinance  passed  by  the  council. 

Reading  from  the  decision: 

"The  burden  falls  on  the  NLRB  and  the  Union,  as  plaintiffs  attacking  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  tribal  power." 

"As  noted  in  [the  case  of]  Southland  Royalty,  ' [a]mbiguities  in  federal 
law  have  been  construed  generously  in  order  to  comport  with  . . . tribal 
notions  of  sovereignty  and  with  the  federal  policy  of  encouraging  tribal 
independence. ' " 

"Indian  tribes  are  neither  states,  nor  part  of  the  federal  government, 
nor  subdivisions  of  either.  Rather,  they  are  sovereign  political  entities 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority  not  derived  from  the  United  States,  which 
they  predate." 

The  court  also  cites  Felix  Cohen,  on  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  (1832): 

"Indian  tribes  consistently  have  been  recognized  ...  by  the  United  States, 
as  'distinct,  independent  political  communities  qualified  to  exercise 
powers  of  self-government,  not  by  virtue  of  any  delegation  of  powers,  but 
rather  by  reason  of  their  original  tribal  sovereignty." 

"In  addition  to  broad  authority  over  intramural  matters  such  as 
membership,  tribes  retain  sovereign  authority  to  regulate  economic 
activity  within  their  own  territory,  see,  e.g.,  Merrion  v.  Dicarilla 
Apache  Tribe  (1982)." 

Further,  the  Court  stated:  "Indian  tribes  are  not  states.  They  have  a 
status  higher  than  that  of  states.  They  are  subordinate  and  dependent 
nations  possessed  of  all  powers  [except]  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
expressly  been  required  to  surrender  them  by  the  superior  sovereign,  the 
United  States . " 

Some  tribes  or  nations  are  comfortable  with  the  definitions  above,  while 
others  are  not  --  declaring  a sovereignty  and  independence  that  refutes 
any  intersection  with  U.S.  citizenship  and  any  "surrender"  to  any 
"superior  sovereign."  It  is  therefore  highly  advised  that  tribal  leaders 
read  this  ruling  from  beginning  to  end.  While  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  generally  upheld  justice  for  Indians  this  round,  there  remains 
planted  within  Judge  Murphy's  dissenting  opinion,  arguments  that  would 
otherwise  broadly  extinguish  the  sovereign  powers  and  authorities  of 
American  Indian  governments. 

Flowever  one  conceives  it,  the  doctrine  of  Indian  tribal  sovereignty, 
without  and  within  U.S.  federal  law,  is  a primary  common  cause  for  Native 
peoples.  Given  an  ability  and  duty  to  protect  this  first  principle,  which 
buttresses  the  foundations  of  gaming  and  other  capital-generating 
enterprises,  that  are  only  now  beginning  to  lift  Indian  economies,  an 
important  question  germane  to  the  issue  of  worker  protection  on  tribal 
lands  remains.  What  kinds  of  systems,  what  kind  of  societies  need  we  build 
to  ensure  fair  play,  particularly  among  our  communities  and  peoples  to 
uphold  the  ethic  of  utmost  honesty  and  transparent  behavior  in  all 
business  and  governmental  activities? 

In  this  respect,  a sincere  appreciation  goes  to  San  Juan  Pueblo  for 
their  resolute  and  successful  defense  of  tribal  sovereignty.  Given  its 
unique  circumstances,  the  model  of  a workforce  organized  by  unions  is 
likely  not  the  best  for  Indian  country.  Nevertheless,  it  behooves  Indian 
leadership  to  mitigate  against  mistreatment  or  abuse  of  any  working  people. 
Where  there  is  a sense  of  social  covenant  between  the  people  and  their 
government,  as  well  as  between  senior  management  and  the  rank  and  file  and 
other  trade  work  crews  they  administer  --  trust  and  honor  will  fuel 
efficiency.  Things  can  prosper.  But  where  the  covenant  breaks,  and 
management  sells  out  the  working  people  recrimination,  dishonesty  and 
ultimately,  conflict,  will  spell  certain  failure. 

Sovereignty  may  only  properly  ride  on  the  spirit  and  reality  of  clean 


government  and  good  tribal  relations  based  on  fair,  respectful  treatment 
of  the  people. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Senator  backs  GOP  tribal  status  inquiry 
By  SAM  BISFIOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
Tuesday,  Danuary  29,  2002  - 4:59:10  AM  MST 

WASHINGTON--A  legislative  request  to  deny  tribal  status  to  many  Alaska 
Native  villages  has  garnered  some  sympathy  from  Sen.  Ted  Stevens. 

"I  agree  there's  a problem,"  Stevens  told  Alaska  reporters  here  Monday. 
Senate  President  Rick  Flalford  and  Flouse  Speaker  Brian  Porter,  in  a Dec. 
10  letter,  asked  the  Department  of  Interior  to  reverse  a 1993  decision 
that  has  granted  tribal  status  to  more  than  225  villages  in  Alaska.  The 
legislators  said  assertions  of  tribal  sovereignty  in  Alaska  are  not 
legally  sound. 

Stevens  said  that,  while  he  has  no  argument  with  the  existence  of  Alaska 
Native  tribes,  he  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  idea  of  recognizing 
every  village  as  one. 

Stevens  said  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ada  Deer's  1993 
decision  misinterpreted  Congress'  intent  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

That  act,  passed  in  1971,  provided  land  and  a corporate  structure  to 
villages  with  25  or  more  people  in  them. 

"We  did  not  decide  that  every  place  with  25  or  more  people  was  a tribe," 
Stevens  said. 

"She  decided  that  every  village  was  a tribe,"  Stevens  said.  "There  was 
no  historical  basis  for  that  finding." 

If  nothing  else,  Stevens  said,  the  Flalford-Porter  letter  was  a 
legitimate  request  for  clarification  of  tribal  powers  in  Alaska. 

Fie  said  he  would  meet  with  Native  representatives  Monday. 

"I  understand  there's  some  consternation  about  the  letter  itself,"  he 
said . 

Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council  Vice  Chairman  3oe  Williams  of  Saxman,  a 
village  a few  miles  north  of  Ketchikan,  said  the  letter  represented  a 
"paintball  attack  on  the  Alaska  Native  people." 

Stevens  has  taken  at  least  one  legislative  step  to  pull  back  federal 
support  for  small  tribes.  In  the  fiscal  2001  spending  bill  for  the 
Interior  Department,  Stevens  blocked  a certain  type  of  basic  funding  for 
tribes  with  fewer  than  25  members  living  in  their  home  villages.  Congress 
put  the  block  into  law  this  year. 

Stevens  said  funding  so  many  small  tribes  was  inefficient,  and  he 
redirected  the  money  to  regional  Native  nonprofit  groups  such  as  Tanana 
Chiefs  Conference.  The  money  amounted  to  about  $150,000  each  for  several 
tribes . 
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N.M.  tribe's  dispute  with  mining  company  puts  sacred  pottery  at  risk 
Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 
Ian . 29,  2002  07:45:00 

PICURIS  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - In  fine  art  galleries,  tacky  roadside  stands  and 
just  about  everywhere  in  between,  pottery  made  at  New  Mexico's  Indian 
pueblos  - or  pottery  pretending  to  be  - is  a staple  of  the  Western  tourism 
industry. 

But  very  little  of  it  comes  from  the  small,  isolated  Picuris  tribe  in 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  60  miles  north  of  Santa  Fe.  The  pueblo's 
300  or  so  residents  have  preferred  mostly  to  keep  their  distinctive  work 
to  themselves,  for  cooking  and  for  religious  ceremonies  they  do  not 
discuss  with  outsiders. 

But  now  the  Picuris  (pick-uh-REES)  say  they  have  lost  the  traditional 
source  of  the  mica-rich  clay  they  have  used  for  centuries  that  gives  their 
sturdy  pots  and  bowls  a bronzelike  gleam. 

They  worry  that  a key  part  of  their  culture,  already  battered  by  years 
of  outside  pressure,  may  wither.  They  try  to  explain  why  their  pottery 
means  so  much  to  them. 

"This  past  year,  I wasn't  able  to  go  where  my  grandmother  went  to  get 
clay,"  said  Fern  Sanchez,  who  like  many  in  her  family  has  been  a potter 
for  more  than  20  of  her  almost  60  years.  And  she  said  that  another  clay 
just  won't  do:  "Every  little  area  has  a different  brand  of  clay." 

The  Picuris  clay  came  from  a small  pit  on  the  ponderosa  pine-covered 
slopes  of  the  mountains  above  the  pueblo,  on  land  that  was  formerly  part 
of  the  Carson  National  Forest.  A mining  company,  acting  under  an  often- 
controversial  1872  federal  law,  got  legal  claim  to  the  land  decades  ago, 
but  it  and  the  tribe  were  able  to  coexist. 

No  longer.  The  two  sides  are  feuding,  and  can't  even  agree  what  the 
issues  are. 

Oglebay  Norton  Co.,  the  Ohio-based  mining  company,  is  expanding  the  mica 
mine.  The  Indians  say  that  their  little  pit  has  been  buried  under  waste 
piles  and  that  they  have  been  effectively  barred  from  the  site. 

The  company  insists  that  it  is  honoring  an  agreement  to  let  the  tribe 
have  some  access  and  says  the  tribe  really  seeks  to  shut  down  the  mine 
completely,  instead  of  sharing  the  clay. 

At  any  rate,  the  tribe  is  working  with  a public  interest  group,  the  New 
Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center,  to  try  to  block  the  mine  expansion. 

Those  efforts  received  a serious  setback  when  the  state  Supreme  Court 
threw  out  their  case.  The  lawyers  say  there  are  further  routes  they  plan 
to  take. 

With  many  of  New  Mexico's  18  other  pueblos  - each  a separate  tribe  - the 
dispute  would  be  mostly  about  money. 

Large  pueblos,  like  the  Acoma  or  Santa  Clara,  are  known  for  their 
trademark  pottery  styles,  and  sales  are  an  important  income  source.  Acoma 
pottery,  for  instance,  features  intricate  black-on-white  designs  on  a huge 
variety  of  pottery  shapes  and  sizes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
most  imitated  types  in  the  Southwest. 

Picuris  pottery,  by  contrast,  is  usually  plain  and  confined  to  simple 
bean  pots  or  other  utilitarian  shapes.  Fern  Sanchez  says  she  rarely  sells 
anything,  though  she  often  makes  bean  pots  to  give  away. 

"They're  pretty  rare,  really,"  Duane  Anderson,  curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Indian  Arts  and  Culture  in  Santa  Fe,  said  of  Picuris  pieces.  "I  really  do 
think  that  at  Picuris,  pottery  has  a more  ceremonial  and  cultural  function. 
It  has  a spiritual  side." 

Other  pueblos  early  recognized  that  their  pottery  could  be  "art"  and 
also  bring  in  sales,  Anderson  said,  but  the  small  Picuris  tribe  mainly 
kept  producing  only  for  its  own  use. 

A very  few  artists  have  begun  producing  pieces  specifically  for  sale,  he 
said,  at  places  such  as  the  gift  shop  of  a hotel  in  Santa  Fe,  half-owned 
by  the  tribe.  A few  larger  and  finer  pots  and  bowls  can  be  had  there  for 
about  $300,  mingled  among  the  Acoma  and  other  pottery. 


It  is  the  mica-bearing  clay  that  makes  Picuris  pottery  special,  Anderson 
said.  After  the  pot  is  shaped,  the  potter  applies  a liquid  "slip"  with  the 
sparkling  mica  over  the  outside. 

When  the  pot  is  fired  - traditionally  over  an  open  fire  of  ponderosa 
bark  - the  slip  gives  it  a dull,  gold  sheen  that  looks  like  bronze.  It  is 
rarely  painted,  like  much  other  Southwestern  pottery,  although  sometimes 
the  burning  bark  leaves  black,  scorchlike  markings. 

The  pueblo  itself  is  clustered  around  the  plain,  adobe  mission  church  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  a remote  mountain  valley  in  Taos  County.  There  are  also  a 
small  tribal  office  building,  a closed  museum  and  cafe,  a few  scattered 
adobe  homes  and,  up  the  hill,  the  entrance  to  the  underground  kiva,  the 
circular  chamber  where  many  traditional  rites,  most  closed  to  all 
outsiders,  are  performed. 

Like  many  New  Mexican  pueblos,  and  other  American  Indian  tribes,  the 
Picaris  have  embraced  both  Catholicism  and  their  traditional  religious 
practices . 

Every  step  connected  with  Picuris  pottery,  especially  digging  the  clay, 
has  its  own  ceremonies,  tribal  members  say. 

"To  us,  when  we're  going  for  clay  it's  like  going  to  Mother  Earth  for  a 
certain  amount  of  clay  without  being  greedy,"  Sanchez  said. 

Asked  if  she  couldn't  buy  clay  from  another  source,  Sanchez  said  that 
wouldn't  be  right. 

"The  thing  we  are  taught  from  an  early  age  is  that  you  don't  buy  with 
money  what  Mother  Earth  has  to  offer,"  she  said. 

That's  why  the  tribe  fights  for  its  original  source,  she  and  others  say. 
They  recently  blocked  the  mine  access  road  briefly,  and  vow  to  continue 
legal  challenges. 

All  of  which  mystifies  Oglebay  Norton,  vice  president  Rochelle  F.  Walk 
said . 

"I'm  not  really  sure  what  the  issue  is,"  Walk  said,  explaining  that  the 
tribe  can  get  into  the  mine  site  under  certain  conditions.  "For  whatever 
reason  they  want  us  to  stop  mining.  At  some  point,  people  need  to  live  on 
the  land  together,  and  that  includes  the  Picuris." 

But  Richard  Mermejo,  the  tribe's  cultural  officer,  said  the  company  puts 
such  restrictions  on  the  clay-diggers  that  the  traditional  ways  are 
impossible. 

"Now  we  have  to  go  to  the  white  man  and  ask,"  he  said.  "We  don't  want  to 
be  witnessed  by  non-Indians  doing  our  ceremonies." 
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Potawatomi  elder  relates  band's  long  history  in  area 
By  LYNN  STEVENS/H-P  Staff  Writer 

BENTON  TOWNSHIP  - It  wasn't  quite  selling  Manhattan  Island  for  $24,  but 
the  Potawatomi  Indians  saw  very  little  of  the  money  the  federal  government 
promised  for  land  that  became  Chicago. 

The  treaty  stripped  them  of  their  lands  and  allowed  the  federal 
government  to  deport  most  of  them  to  Kansas. 

But  Dim  Topash,  an  elder  of  the  Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomis,  did  not 
focus  on  injustices  of  the  past  when  he  spoke  last  week  to  about  a dozen 
people  at  Lake  Michigan  College's  annual  Martin  Luther  King  Dr.  Cultural 
Lecture  Series.  He  talked  about  the  band's  history  going  back  to  French 
Desuit  reports  from  the  early  1600s,  recounted  Leopold  Pokagon 's  life  and 
added  personal  insights. 


"I'm  happy  to  be  here,  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  Topash  said.  "When 
you  leave  here,  walk  in  the  woods,  walk  along  the  river:  Those  Indians' 
spirits  are  still  there." 

Topash  said  his  grandfather  worked  for  50  years  and  his  uncle  for 
another  25  years  to  get  the  band  recognized  by  the  government  as  a real 
tribe  after  the  Treaty  of  Chicago  in  1833.  The  band  was  recognized  as  a 
tribe  in  1994  covering  four  Southwest  Michigan  counties  and  six  northern 
Indiana  counties.  People  who  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Indian  census 
of  1895  can  be  accepted  as  tribal  members,  Topash  told  his  small  audience, 
which  included  a member  of  a local  genealogical  organization. 

Topash,  who  has  done  extensive  research,  said  Leopold  Pokagon  was  the 
last  Potawatomi  leader  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Chicago,  and  he  wept  as  he 
signed  it. 

"All  the  land  they  had  left  was  going  to  the  U.S.  government,"  Topash 
said.  "He  said,  'I'd  rather  die  than  sign  this  treaty,'  but  he  had  to  sign 
it.  He  insisted  he  would  not  leave  the  area.  He  just  wanted  to  have  his 
people  free." 

Topash  said  that  like  King,  Pokagon  was  a deeply  religious  man.  He  had 
walked  to  Detroit  years  earlier  to  get  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  send  a 
"black  gown,"  or  French  Jesuit  priest,  to  minister  to  his  band. 

Topash  said  although  Pokagon  was  a good  friend  to  Baptist  minister  Isaac 
McCoy  in  Niles,  he  remembered  the  French  Jesuits  from  his  youth  and 
thought  the  Catholic  church  was  a better  fit  for  his  people.  Their 
Catholicism  made  the  Pokagons  look  different  from  other  tribes  to  white 
people.  Combined  with  Pokagon 's  remarkable  eloquence,  it  saved  them  from 
deportation  to  Kansas. 

But  other  Potawatomi  from  Indiana  were  shipped  west  by  the  government  as 
early  as  1835,  just  three  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Tippecanoe  that 
promised  they  could  stay.  Topash,  who  is  70,  said  his  own  father  used  to 
get  angry  at  the  brutality  and  resulting  needless  deaths  of  the  forced 
move. 

The  Potawatomi  had  once  controlled  the  entire  Lake  Michigan  area,  from 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Chicago,  across  northern  Indiana  and  north  along  the 
lake  to  the  Grand  River.  Indians  who  could  roam  that  territory  could  make 
a living,  including  trading  with  the  few  fur  traders  who  ventured  into 
what  was  then  the  West. 

But  as  European  settlers  moved  west,  life  changed.  The  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825  made  travel  west  easy.  "Things  were  getting  crowded 
with  white  people,"  Topash  said. 

The  federal  government  signed  treaty  after  treaty  with  the  Potawatomi, 
each  time  pushing  them  off  more  historic  homeland.  Topash  said  the  Pokagon 
Band  holds  the  national  record  for  the  number  of  federal  treaties  signed. 

The  Treaty  of  Tippecanoe  in  1832  put  Potawatomis  in  Indiana  and  Michigan 
on  reservations  and  reduced  the  Pokagon  Band's  holdings  to  two  township 
sections,  one  for  Leopold  Pokagon  and  one  for  his  wife.  A section  is  640 
acres,  or  1/36  of  a standard  township. 

"I  thought  that  was  real  white  of  them,  giving  them  two  sections  of  land, 
" Topash  said  dryly. 

But  the  Treaty  of  Chicago  in  1833  took  that  land  away.  He  said  that 
treaty  turned  all  Potawatomi  land,  including  the  reservations,  over  to  the 
federal  government.  Leopold  Pokagon  had  to  buy  back  his  land.  And  the 
federal  government  could  deport  the  Indians,  beginning  three  years  after 
the  treaty's  signing. 

Pokagon  and  his  wife  bought  land  in  Silver  Creek  Township  near  Dowagiac, 
and  many  tribal  members  settled  on  their  land. 

Pokagon  took  such  total  care  of  his  people  that  when  he  died,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  get  along.  Topash  said  people  who  had  bought  land  did  not 
know  how  to  pay  taxes  because  Pokagon  always  had  done  it  for  them. 

"The  sons  were  not  like  their  father,"  Topash  said.  "So  people  took  off." 

Some  went  to  Hartford,  some  to  Sister  Lakes.  Topash 's  family  went  to 
Buchanan . 

Jim  Topash  was  the  only  "dark"  child  in  Buchanan  public  schools  more 
than  60  years  ago.  He  did  not  recall  any  problems  from  that,  just  feelings. 

"I  felt  different,"  he  said.  "Like  you're  not  one  of  the  boys." 

When  his  grandfather  came  to  live  with  the  family,  he  said  he  didn't 


talk  with  him  about  being  an  Indian. 

"I  thought  this  Indian  thing  was  in  the  past,  just  forget  about  it,"  he 
said.  "Now  I kick  myself  for  not  asking  him  about  it." 

Topash  said  his  grandfather  died  in  1940,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was  born 
in  1850  and  lived  through  the  post-Leopold  Pokagon  era  and  the  tribal 
diaspora.  Topash  said  he  found  out  long  after  his  grandfather's  death  that 
his  grandfather  had  met  presidents  and  was  a tribal  medicine  man. 

Losing  the  language  and  losing  the  culture  are  the  two  biggest  problems 
the  Pokagon  Band  faces  in  modern  times,  Topash  said. 

Topash' s own  father  had  attended  the  Indian  school  at  Harbor  Springs  and 
learned  the  Potawatomi,  Ojibway  and  Chippewa  languages.  But  he  did  not  use 
them  at  home.  Topash  said  very  few  Pokagon  members  now  can  speak  the 
Potawatomi  language. 

Answering  a question  from  an  Indian  who  works  at  Whirlpool  Corp.,  Topash 
said  he  thinks  Indians  face  few  barriers  to  economic  progress.  He  said 
there  are  not  many  corporate  officials  who  are  Indian,  but  only  because 
most  Indians  lack  the  corporate  killer  instinct. 

"Generally,  Indians  are  laid-back,"  he  said.  "You  can't  get  into 
corporate  office  if  you're  laid-back." 
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Group  opposes  bringing  buffalo  to  plains 
By  10NATHAN  McDONALD/The  New  Mexican 
lanuary  31,  2002 

Experts  believe  buffalo  once  roamed  the  northeastern  New  Mexico  plains, 
but  a New  Mexico  ranching  group  says  a move  to  reintroduce  the  massive 
animal  to  part  of  the  Kiowa  National  Grassland  and  other  public  grazing 
land  is  a bad  idea. 

In  a conflict  with  echoes  of  the  Old  West,  cowboys  are  lining  up 
opposite  Indians  on  the  issue.  The  proposal  comes  from  New  Mexico  tribes 
that  have  growing  herds  and  are  looking  for  new  spaces  where  their  buffalo 
could  multiply. 

New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  spokesman  Erik  Ness  says  the 
barbed-wire-fenced  grazing  areas  on  the  national  grassland  and  nearby 
state  trust  land  aren't  appropriate  for  the  far-ranging  bison. 

A memorial  introduced  by  a lemez  Pueblo  legislator  would  ask  state  and 
federal  land  managers  to  study  the  idea.  However,  Ness  said  the  measure 
(H1M20),  which  his  group  has  dubbed  the  "Buffalo  Bill,"  is  "asking  for  an 
ecological  disaster." 

Ranchers  currently  graze  cattle  on  the  136,562-acre  national  grassland, 
which  is  divided  into  allotments  ranging  from  160  acres  to  640  acres,  said 
Larry  Cosper  of  Cibola  National  Forest,  which  manages  the  grassland. 

The  plots  are  for  buffalo,  Ness  said,  and  could  lead  to  overgrazing  of 
parts  of  the  grassland. 

Plus  there  are  questions  about  how  the  cattle  and  the  bison  would 
interact.  Most  of  the  grazing  allotments  are  already  being  used  by 
ranchers,  Cosper  said. 

Strings  of  barbed  wire  are  all  that  separate  the  grazing  allotments  on 
the  Kiowa  National  Grassland,  which  is  not  set  up  with  the  sturdy  fencing 
needed  to  pen  in  bison,  he  said. 

"They're  basically  wild  animals,"  Cosper  said.  "We're  really  not  ready 
to  support  (H1M20)  at  this  point." 

The  measure's  sponsor.  Rep.  lames  Roger  Madalena,  D-lemez  Pueblo,  said 
the  opposition  to  H1M20  might  be  getting  ahead  of  itself. 


"I'm  not  diehard  about  this/'  Madalena  said.  "I  want  to  hear  what  the 
reaction  is.  It's  just  an  idea." 

Madalena  said  he  once  helped  Picuris  Pueblo  obtain  several  head  of  bison 
and  agreed  to  sponsor  H1M20  because  of  that  involvement. 

"We're  just  coming  up  to  the  horizon  and  peeking  over  and  seeing  if 
there  is  potential  for  this/'  the  representative  said.  "I  guess  they  don't 
want  to  hear  the  idea/'  he  said  of  the  rancher  group. 

Madalena' s proposal  is  scheduled  for  a hearing  at  8 a.m.  today  before 
the  House  Agriculture  and  Water  Resources  Committee,  in  Room  318  at  the 
Capitol . 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
Mexico  State  Land  Office  to  work  with  representatives  of  New  Mexico  Indian 
tribes  to  set  aside  land  for  bison  - a creature  with  which  many  American 
Indians  have  a spiritual  relationship. 

The  proposal  notes  the  pueblos  of  Taos,  Picuris,  Pojoaque,  San  Duan, 
Nambe,  Tesuque  and  Sandia  all  have  increased  the  size  of  their  bison  herds 
to  a point  where  additional  land  is  needed  and  that  the  Kiowa  National 
Grassland  would  be  prime  buffalo  habitat. 

Ness  said  he's  concerned  this  is  a case  of  "the  camel's  nose  - or  in 
this  case,  the  bison's  nose  - getting  under  the  tent.  ...  Where  does  it  go 
from  here?" 

The  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau  wants  to  know  who  would  pay  for  the  sturdy 
fences  required,  he  said,  and  who  would  be  responsible  for  the  bison 
should  they  wander  onto  private  property. 

Cosper,  who  has  spent  time  around  the  animals,  noted  that  "they  don't 
shoo  real  easily." 
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Cape  Breton  native  groups  speak  out  against  gas  exploration  at  hearings 

WAGMATCOOK,  N.S.  (CP)  --  A lawyer  representing  island  native  groups 
questioned  Ottawa  and  Nova  Scotia's  right  to  grant  oil  exploration 
licences  along  Cape  Breton's  shoreline  Wednesday  at  a Public  Review 
Commision  hearing. 

Bruce  Wildsmith,  representing  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  Indians,  said 
Cape  Breton  bands  want  it  recorded  that  they're  challenging  the  legality 
of  three  licences  that  have  already  been  granted. 

Wildsmith  was  attending  the  hearings  at  the  native  community  of 
Wagmatcook,  about  80  kilometres  west  of  Sydney,  N.S. 

One  of  the  licences  natives  are  questioning  is  held  by  Corridor 
Resources  Inc.  for  the  area  off  the  west  coast.  Two  others  have  been 
issued  to  Hunt  Oil  and  Total  Fina  Elf  for  areas  that  stretch  along  the 
island's  northeast  coast. 

The  five  native  bands  questioning  the  governments'  jurisdiction  include 
Chapel  Island,  Eskasoni,  Membertou,  Waycobah  and  Wagmatcook. 

"The  Mi'kmaq  communities  are  users  of  the  resources,  and  there  will  be 
impacts  on  native  rights,"  Wildsmith  said. 

He  said  that  while  user  groups  like  Hunt  and  Corridor  may  have  statutory 
rights,  natives  have  proven  constitutional  rights  which  trump  other  users 
like  tourism,  fisheries,  commercial  and  the  oil  companies. 

"It  is  not  your  role  to  adjudicate  these  rights,"  Wildsmith  acknowledged, 
but  told  the  Commissioner  Theresa  MacNeil  he  wanted  to  put  them  on  the 
public  record. 

Wildsmith  also  said  there  is  the  issue  of  whether  Ottawa  and  the 


province  were  required  to  consult  with  the  Mi'kmaq  about  gas  exploration 
if  it  infringed  on  native  rights  with  respect  to  the  food  fishery. 

Wildsmith  said  it  was  a mistake  to  grant  the  licences  without 
consultation  with  Mi'kmaq.  He  added,  however,  that  because  there  has  been 
no  activity  on  the  licences  yet,  that  action  could  still  be  corrected. 
(Cape  Breton  Post) 
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Nisga'a  Nation  annual  report  shows  some  progress 
but  joblessness  remains  high 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  the  Nisga'a  Nation 
of  the  isolated  Nass  Valley  in  northwestern  B.C.  signed  an  historic  treaty 
--  the  first  in  about  a century  in  a province  still  struggling  towards 
settlements  with  other  First  Nations. 

Despite  opposition  from  many  British  Columbians  and  successive 
provincial  governments,  the  Nisga'a,  the  B.C.  and  federal  governments 
finally  reached  an  agreement  and  a treaty  took  effect  in  April  2000. 

The  dire  predictions  of  critics  have  not  come  true,  says  its  chief 
proponent . 

Quite  frankly,  everything  we  had  anticipated  regarding  the 
implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  have  been  on  track," 
Nisga'a  President  Joe  Gosnell  said  Thursday  after  the  release  of  the  first 
annual  report. 

"The  sky  was  supposed  to  fall  in  and  commerce  was  supposed  to  grind  to  a 
halt,"  he  said  sarcastically.  "Our  relations  with  our  neighbours  would  be 
in  chaos. 

"None  of  that  has  happened." 

But  Gosnell  is  also  realistic  about  a group  of  aboriginal  people  in  the 
isolated  Nass  Valley  trying  to  undo  decades  of  living  in  poverty  under  the 
Indian  Act. 

Two  years  into  the  treaty,  chronic  unemployment  still  plagues  the  valley 
and  its  four  small  communities  of  New  Aiyansh,  Canyon  City,  Kincolith  and 
Greenville. 

"Our  objective  is  to  tackle  the  high  unemployment  level  in  our  nation 
and  bring  it  down  to  what  is  acceptable  in  the  rest  of  the  country,"  said 
Gosnell.  "But  we've  been  put  in  this  situation  in  the  past  100  years  and  I 
don't  expect  miracles  to  happen  in  one  year." 

There  are  about  5,000  Nisga'a,  about  half  of  them  still  living  in  the 
Nass  Valley. 

While  the  jobless  rate  persistently  hovered  in  the  mid-80  per  cent  range 
Gosnell  said  it  has  improved  to  about  70  per  cent  at  times. 

But  the  Nisga'a,  like  others  in  the  region  in  Terrace,  Kitimat  and 
Prince  Rupert  are  "caught  up  in  the  forestry  slowdown  that's  affecting  the 
northwest  with  the  shutdown  of  the  Skeena  (pulp  mill)  in  Prince  Rupert." 

In  other  endeavours,  the  Nisga'a  are  operating  a recreational  fishing 
lodge,  "competing  with  other  resorts  in  Pacific  Northwest." 

"We  are  slowly  venturing  into  other  areas  of  economic  development,"  said 
Gosnell,  including  tourism. 

But  he  wants  the  Nisga'a  entrepreneur  to  take  the  initiative  in 
improving  tourist  facilities,  another  expected  mainstay  of  the  Nisga'a 
economy  in  future  years. 

The  valley  has  only  three  bed-and-breakfast  establishments  and  no  hotels 
motels,  or  inland  resort  facilities. 


The  treaty  calls  for  the  gravel  road  through  the  valley  to  be  paved  and 
extended  to  Kincolith,  which  now  is  only  accessible  by  water. 

"We've  noticed  an  increase  in  tourist  traffic  with  the  improvement  of 
the  road  into  the  Nass,"  said  Gosnell.  "By  December,  Kincolith  will 
finally  have  a road  access,  which  means  another  opening  to  the  ocean 
besides  Kitimat  and  Prince  Rupert." 

British  Columbia  is  the  only  province  in  Canada  that,  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  negotiate  treaties  with  aboriginals.  Now  the  entire  provincial 
land  base  is  claimed  by  First  Nations  in  more  than  50  treaties  in 
negotiation . 

The  Nisga'a  treaty  gives  the  Nisga'a  ownership  of  about  2,000  square 
kilometres  in  the  remote  Nass  and  self-government  powers  in  many  areas. 

The  deal  is  worth  about  $500  million  in  cash,  grants  and  program  funds, 
including  $190  million  in  cash. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Nisga'a  Tribal  Council  ceased  to  exist 
and  was  replaced  by  the  Nisga'a  Lisims  government. 

The  Nisga'a  now  have  extensive  control  of  fishing,  forestry  and  hunting 
in  the  area. 

Approximately  100  non-natives  that  also  share  the  valley  protested 
vociferously  because  the  treaty  gave  them  no  voting  rights  --  something 
Gosnell  said  isn't  about  to  change. 

"Provisions  in  the  treaty  protect  the  non-native  residents,  but 
Canadians  and  British  Columbians  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  issues 
that  our  Nisga'a  government  deals  with  are  internal  matters,"  he  said. 

"We  certainly  don't  view  non-natives  being  involved  in  areas  that  deal 
with  Nisga'a." 

Lloyd  Brinson,  who  lives  with  about  12  other  non-native  families  in  an 
area  north  of  New  Aiyansh,  said  he's  seen  little  change  in  the  last  two 
years . 

"It's  really  too  early  to  tell  anything  about  it  (the  treaty),"  said 
Brinson,  noting  the  only  new  construction  since  the  signing  was  a new 
legislative  building  and  an  adjacent  arts  and  culture  structure. 

He  and  his  neighbours'  biggest  concern  is  their  watershed,  which  Skeena 
may  log  and  adversely  affect  their  water  supply. 

"If  they  log  the  watershed,  we  won't  be  able  to  sell  our  places,"  said 
Brinson . 

The  report  says  that  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Nisga'a  entered  an 
"alliance"  with  Canadian  Fishing  Company  to  process  Nisga'a  commercial 
fish . 

Pine  mushrooms,  in  high  demand  in  Asia,  are  the  second  most  important 
resource  in  the  valley  and  the  2000  harvest  added  $400,000  to  the  local 
economy,  the  report  says. 

The  Nisga'a  however,  raised  the  licence  fee  to  $250  from  $25  and  Brinson 
said  many  non-native  pickers  as  well  as  some  local  Nisga'a  refused  to  pay 
it . 
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Coon  Come  ready  to  lead  escalating  fight  over  Indian  Act  changes 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  His  frank  views  on  alcohol  abuse  outraged  many  chiefs  last 
year,  and  his  aggressive  push  for  native  rights  hasn't  won  him  friends  in 
government . 

But  Matthew  Coon  Come,  halfway  through  a three-year  term  leading  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations,  says  he's  not  about  to  soften  his  scrappy 


approach . 

Instead,  the  national  chief  who  brings  to  Parliament  Hill  the  concerns 
of  633  First  Nations  leaders,  promises  to  lead  a fight  that's  about  to 
escalate . 

"We're  going  to  clash,"  when  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault 
introduces  legislation  to  update  the  outmoded  Indian  Act,  Coon  Come  said 
in  an  interview  Thursday. 

The  act  hasn't  changed  much  since  its  enactment  in  1876  gave  Ottawa  far- 
reaching  powers  over  most  native  people. 

Nault  aims  to  improve  band  administration,  elections  and  fiscal 
accountability  with  changes  to  be  tabled  in  Parliament  by  April,  he  says. 

The  legislation  would  also  legally  incorporate  bands  --  a plan  many 
chiefs  fear  would  allow  the  government  to  shirk  its  historical  legal  duty 
to  First  Nations. 

"Tinkering"  with  the  Indian  Act  only  distracts  from  native  priorities 
cited  in  a government  poll  last  fall,  Coon  Come  said.  People  living  on 
reserves  said  they  care  most  about  their  children,  health  programs, 
education  and  other  social  issues. 

Nault  has  said  he'll  press  on  with  his  Indian  Act  plans  despite 
widespread  dissent  and  dismal  turnouts  at  consultation  meetings. 

Most  First  Nations  are  passionately  against  the  changes  and  will  do 
"whatever  it  takes"  to  fight  them,  Coon  Come  said. 

"They  have  every  right  to  state  their  views,  oppose  the  minister  and  try 
to  kill  the  bill. 

"The  government's  still  dictating.  They  still  think  they  know  what's 
best  for  us." 

Coon  Come,  a devout  Christian  and  married  father  of  five,  has  never 
shrunk  from  conflict. 

He  first  shot  to  international  prominence  leading  the  Grand  Council  of 
the  Cree  in  northern  Quebec. 

He  helped  engineer  a media  campaign  that  in  1994  shelved  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  lames  Bay  hydroelectric  project  that  would  have  flooded  his 
peoples'  homeland. 

In  Duly  2000,  promising  a rights-based  agenda,  he  replaced  the  more 
conciliatory  Phil  Fontaine  as  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations . 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  assembly's  funding  from  Indian  Affairs  has 
been  cut  to  $11  million  from  more  than  $19  million  last  year,  and 
relations  with  government  have  cooled. 

Nault  was  outraged  last  August  when  Coon  Come  told  an  international 
racism  conference  in  South  Africa  about  Canada's  "racist  and  colonial 
syndrome  of  dispossession  and  discrimination." 

But  the  national  chief  drew  the  strongest  fire  from  other  chiefs  when  he 
told  a native  health  conference  last  February:  "our  people  smoke  too  much 
and  drink  too  much." 

"I  don't  regret  it,  but  I got  a lot  of  heat  for  it,"  Coon  Come  said 
Thursday. 
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Tribal  leaders  taking  trust  to  new  level 
WEDNESDAY,  DANUARY  30,  2002 

In  a determined  effort  to  make  their  voices  heard,  scores  of  tribal 
leaders  are  descending  upon  the  nation's  capital  to  focus  on  trust 
management  and  trust  reform,  an  issue  which,  for  many,  has  become  their 
single  biggest  concern. 


By  coincidence  and  by  design,  Indian  trust  will  see  seemingly 
unprecedented  attention  in  the  next  few  days.  From  tribal  meetings  to 
Congressional  hearings  to  court  testimony,  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  $3  billion  in  tribal  and  individual  assets  and  54  million  acres  of  land 
will  be  intensely  discussed  by  tribes,  lawmakers,  government  officials  and 
other  affected  parties. 

But  what  has  brought  together  these  groups  can't  be  attributed  entirely 
to  long-term  interest  in  the  subject.  What  is  most  represented  by  the 
upcoming  events  is  more  than  two  months  worth  of  tribal  opposition  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton's  proposed  reorganization  of  trust 
duties . 

The  mid-November  announcement  set  off  a wave  of  criticism  in  Indian 
Country  and  put  in  motion  a plan  to  derail  the  overhaul.  On  a number  of 
accounts,  the  assault  has  succeeded  as  the  aggressive  timetable  Norton 
initially  designed  has  been  pushed  back. 

Tribal  leaders,  however,  know  their  fight  is  not  yet  over.  Challenged  to 
come  up  with  alternatives  to  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust 
Assets  Management  (BITAM),  a nationwide  task  force  --  with  Norton  in  tow  - 

- will  be  digging  in  this  weekend  to,  as  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb 
put  it,  put  their  hands  into  the  "gear  box." 

The  closed-door  retreat,  which  starts  Friday  and  concludes  Monday,  is 
just  one  of  the  few  trust  activities  occurring  in  the  Beltway.  Before  and 
after,  the  following  will  take  place: 

+ Dan.  31:  An  all-day  technical  workgroup  meeting  at  a downtown 

Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  to  examine  trust  reform  reports  and  discuss 
legislation  and  litigation  options. 

+ Dan  31:  A status  hearing  on  computer  security  and  the  resumption  of 
contempt  trial  testimony  in  federal  court. 

+ Feb.  1:  Another  consultation  meeting,  the  seventh  so  far,  on  BITAM  to 
hear  tribal  views  about  the  plan. 

+ Feb.  1:  A task  force  meeting  following  the  consultation  to  prepare  for 
the  retreat. 

+ Feb.  4:  A "strategic  discussion  session"  held  by  the  Inter-Tribal 
Monitoring  Association  to  discuss  reorganization  and  other  trust 
issues . 

+ Feb.  6:  Flouse  Resources  Committee  hearing  on  trust  with  preparation  by 
tribal  leaders  the  day  before. 

And  as  if  these  events  weren't  enough.  President  Bush  on  February  4 will 
announce  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  2003.  No  "good  news"  has  yet  been 
leaked  by  the  administration  on  Indian  Country  funding  but  Norton  wrote  in 
status  report  two  weeks  ago  that  she  was  "highly  confident"  trust 
management  and  reform  would  see  a significant  boost. 

Whether  that  will  pan  out  remains  to  be  seen.  But  as  the  next  week 
unfolds,  every  Native  American  will  be  paying  attention,  said  Tex  Flail, 
President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

"Obviously,  this  issue  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  Indian  Country,"  said 
Hall.  "This  affects  every  Indian  person  in  the  country." 
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Native  trust  fund  account  contempt  trial  resumes 
BY  DODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Dournal  Star 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  Native  trust  fund  contempt  trial  for  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  resumed  in  federal  court  Thursday  with  a former 
high-ranking  manager  admitting  a multimillion  dollar  government  computer 


system  "basically  failed." 

But  that's  not  the  picture  Dominic  Nessi,  project  manager  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs'  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System,  painted 
while  in  charge  of  the  $36  million  system. 

When  a government  lawyer  asked  Nessi  if  he  ever  meant  to  mislead  the 
court  in  previous  testimony  about  TAAMS  progress,  Nessi  took  a long  pause 
before  answering. 

"That's  difficult  for  me  to  answer  at  this  point  knowing  the  system  has 
basically  failed,"  Nessi  said. 

Nessi  was  one  of  two  government  witnesses  to  take  the  stand  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian 
Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  now  face  five  contempt  of  court  charges,  which  stem 
from  a class-action  lawsuit  filed  by  Native  people  against  the  government. 
The  suit  claims  the  government  mismanaged  billions  of  dollars  related  to 
individual  trust  fund  accounts. 

The  trial  resumed  Thursday  after  recessing  Ian  15.  The  case  also  has 
prompted  a consultation  meeting  today  in  Arlington,  Va.,  between  Interior 
Department  officials  and  tribal  leaders. 

The  former  TAAMS  project  manager  began  his  testimony  by  answering 
questions  about  a memo  he  wrote  Feb.  23,  2001,  in  which  he  said  the 
Interior  Department's  trust  reform  efforts  were  "imploding"  and  based  on 
"rosy  projections." 

When  asked  if  had  regrets  about  writing  the  memo,  Nessi  said  no:  "I  feel 
these  are  all  accurate  statements." 

Yet,  despite  the  internal  memo  that  suggested  trust  reform  efforts  were 
toppling,  Nessi  had  received  at  least  two  bonuses  for  exemplary  work  in 
1999  and  2000.  One  award  amounted  to  about  $17,000,  the  second  $25,000. 

Nessi  said  he  told  Kevin  Gover,  former  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  that  he  never  took  the  project  manager  job  for  the  money.  Instead 
Nessi  said  he  saw  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  technology  field  and,  in 
addition,  Gover  told  him  that  "it  would  be  the  most  important  activity  the 
BIA  would  take  on  and  he  asked  me  to  do  it." 

The  job  wasn't  quite  what  he  expected. 

"My  real  estate  background  didn't  prepare  me  for  two  sets  of  ownerships, 
" said  Nessi,  who  said  BIA  trust  land  ownership  records  were  kept  on  two 
computer  systems.  One  system.  Land  Record  Information  System,  tracks  who 
owns  the  land.  The  other.  Integrated  Records  Management  System, 
distributes  money  for  it. 

The  two  ownership  systems  also  created  problems  for  TAAMS  software 
developers,  he  said. 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 
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Interior  secretary  says  Bush  will  seek  more  funds  for  Indian  land  trust 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE,  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (February  1,  2002  8:16  p.m.  EST)  - President  Bush  will  seek  a 
additional  $83.6  million  next  year  to  help  fix  a historically  mismanaged 
American  Indian  trust  fund.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  Friday. 

Norton's  announcement  came  as  she  seeks  to  smooth  over  differences  with 
suspicious  Indian  leaders,  then  woo  members  of  Congress  skeptical  of  her 
plan  to  fix  the  trust  fund. 

Meantime,  her  attorneys  will  be  in  federal  court,  trying  to  convince  an 
increasingly  frustrated  judge  that  Norton  should  not  be  held  in  contempt 


for  failing  to  comply  with  changes  to  the  trust  he  ordered  two  years  ago. 

It  is  the  latest  chapter  in  what  a Senate  committee  called  one  of  the 
most  egregious  examples  of  government  mismanagement. 

The  trust  debacle  dates  back  to  1887,  when  Congress  assigned  Indians 
small  allotments  of  land,  but  took  responsibility  for  managing  the  grazing, 
timber  and  oil  and  gas  rights  on  the  land. 

The  Interior  Department  was  supposed  to  collect  the  royalties  and 
disburse  the  money  to  the  Indian  land  owners.  But  much  of  the  money  was 
stolen  or  misappropriated,  and  record-keeping  was  in  such  a shambles  that 
nobody  knows  how  much  was  squandered,  although  some  estimates  are  as  high 
as  $40  billion. 

In  1994,  Congress  created  a special  office  in  the  Interior  Department  to 
head  efforts  to  reform  the  trust.  Two  years  later,  Elouise  Cobell,  a 
Montana  banker  and  member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  was  so  fed  up  with  the 
state  of  the  trust  that  she  sued  the  department. 

"I  feel  they've  taken  advantage  of  people,"  Cobell  said.  "No  other  race 
of  people  would  ever  have  had  to  put  up  with  this." 

Dust  more  than  two  years  ago,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  agreed 
that  Interior  had  failed  the  300,000  Indian  beneficiaries  and  ordered  the 
department  to  piece  together  how  much  the  Indians  were  owed  and  overhaul 
the  system. 

The  department  has  failed  to  do  either,  according  to  a series  of  reports 
from  two  court-appointed  watchdogs,  despite  Congress  allocating  more  than 
$614  million  to  the  effort. 

The  most  recent  reports,  issued  Friday,  said  the  department  has  not 
complied  with  the  court-ordered  accounting  and  continues  to  mislead  the 
court . 

Another  report  found  such  a severe  lack  of  computer  security  for  the 
trust  fund's  accounting  system  that  Lamberth  pulled  the  plug  on  the 
Interior  Department's  Internet  access  - knocking  national  parks  and  other 
agencies  off  the  Web,  as  well  - to  keep  the  $500  million  account  from 
being  looted  by  hackers. 

Lamberth  also  ordered  Norton  to  show  why  she  shouldn't  be  held  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  reform  the  program  and  misleading  the  court, 
although  many  of  the  alleged  misdeeds  occurred  under  her  Clinton 
administration  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  who  was  held  in  contempt  during 
his  tenure. 

Threatened  by  the  judge,  Norton  proposed  in  November  to  create  a new 
bureau  to  take  over  trust  reform  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

This  weekend,  Norton  and  top  Interior  officials  will  meet  in 
Shepherdstown,  W.V.,  with  24  Indian  leaders  opposed  to  her  plan  and  the 
tactics  used  to  craft  it. 

On  Monday,  Bush  will  request  the  $83.6  million  from  Congress  to  reform 
the  trust.  Tribal  leaders  say  it's  not  enough. 

"To  me,  that's  a very  small  portion  of  what  it  should  be,"  said  Tex  Hall, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  two  congressional  committees  will  hear 
testimony  from  Norton  and  McCaleb  on  Interior's  reform  proposal. 

And  Lamberth  will  continue  Norton's  contempt  hearing  all  week.  He  has 
also  been  asked  to  strip  Interior  of  its  oversight  of  the  trust  fund  and 
assign  a receiver  to  manage  the  money. 
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INDIAN  TRUST  FUND  REFORM:  Tribes  ask  Norton  to  scrap  new  agency  plan 
Leaders  urge  secretary  to  draw  up  plan  based  on  their  proposals 
Saturday,  February  02,  2002 
By  CHRISTINE  DORSEY 
STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

WASHINGTON  --  American  Indian  tribes  have  asked  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  to  scrap  her  plan  to  create  a new  federal  agency  to  manage  the 
Indian  trust  fund,  and  instead  formulate  a new  trust  reform  plan  based  on 
proposals  they  are  drafting. 

Norton  got  an  earful  of  criticism  from  tribal  leaders  at  a session 
Friday  at  an  Arlington,  Va.,  hotel.  It  was  one  of  eight  "consultation 
meetings"  the  Interior  Department  is  holding  at  sites  across  the  nation  to 
discuss  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  Trust  Management,  the  new  agency 
she  proposed  in  November. 

Norton  appointed  Ross  Swimmer,  a former  BIA  director,  to  help  create  the 
new  bureau,  which  would  handle  all  trust  responsibilities  currently 
undertaken  by  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee. 

Since  the  announcement,  tribes  from  all  over  the  country  have  criticized 
the  plan.  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
said  "zero"  tribes  back  Norton. 

"The  tribes  oppose  BIA-TM.  Can't  it  come  off  the  table?"  Hall,  chairman 
of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  Newtown,  N.D.,  asked  Norton  at  the 
session . 

Norton  said  she  plans  to  consider  "all  ideas"  for  trust  reform, 
including  her  own. 

Swimmer  joined  Norton,  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Stephen  Griles  and 
current  BIA  Director  Neal  McCaleb  at  the  forum. 

Norton  told  the  crowd  of  about  200  Indians  she  would  meet  over  the 
weekend  with  tribal  leaders  at  a retreat  in  Shepherdstown,  W.Va.,  to  hash 
out  proposals  that  have  come  from  consultation  meetings. 

"We  plan  to  look  at  an  entire  range  of  proposals,"  Norton  said. 

Norton  is  under  a federal  court  order  to  fix  the  department's  Indian 
trust  fund  management  system,  which  cannot  account  for  about  $4  billion  in 
individual  trust  fund  money. 

She  must  provide  the  court  with  a historical  accounting  of  the  missing 
funds,  plus  develop  a new  management  system  to  prevent  future 
mismanagement . 

Norton  announced  that  President  Bush  will  ask  Congress  for  nearly  $194 
million  --  an  $83.6  million  increase  --  for  trust  reform  and  management 
efforts . 

She  said  $34.8  million  will  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  $48.8 
million  will  go  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee,  the  division  charged 
with  sorting  out  the  trust  fund  management  system.  Bush  will  announce  his 
2003  budget  proposal  Monday. 

Last  year,  Norton  requested  a total  of  $110.2  million  for  trust  fund 
reform. 

In  December,  Norton  agreed  to  establish  a task  force  made  up  of  tribal 
leaders  who  want  to  develop  an  alternative  to  her  BIA-TM  proposal. 

The  task  force  has  36  members,  with  two  tribal  leaders  and  one  alternate 
from  each  region  of  the  country.  The  group  met  for  the  first  time  Dan.  17 
in  San  Diego,  but  has  yet  to  define  its  mission. 

Alvin  Moyle,  a councilman  for  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  in  Nevada 
was  selected  last  month  to  represent  the  western  region.  He  urged  Norton 
to  give  the  task  force  enough  time  to  craft  an  alternative  to  her  plan. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Las  Vegas  Review-Dournal. 
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Tribal  task  force  demands  better  rez  roads 

January  23,  2002  - 7:00AM  EST 

by:  Brian  Stockes/Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - Notoriously  awful  reservation  roads  are  the  targets  of  a new 
tribal  task  force  sponsored  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
(NCAI ) . 

The  new  group  recently  gathered  tribal  representatives  from  across  the 
country  to  begin  work  on  the  reauthorization  of  important  legislation 
aimed  at  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  tribal  roads. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Tribal  Transportation  Reauthorization  Task 
Force  made  preliminary  plans  to  gain  consensus  on  a new  Indian 
transportation  bill. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Indian  reservation  roads 
make  up  almost  three  percent  of  all  existing  roads  on  the  federal-aid 
highway  system.  Yet,  these  roads  have  historically  received  less  than  one 
percent  of  transportation  funding  initiatives. 

Nearly  five  years  ago,  tribal  governments  pressed  Congress  to  increase 
funding  for  Indian  roads  and  bridges  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Transportation  Equity  Act  of  the  21st  Century,  or  TEA-21.  In  the  end, 
however,  tribes  still  did  not  receive  what  was  necessary  to  improve  poor 
roads  on  Indian  reservations . 

While  Indian  country  did  receive  some  important  increases  under  the  law, 
a new  cut  was  imposed  on  the  Indian  Reservation  Roads  (IRR)  program.  TEA- 
21  for  the  first  time  extended  the  "obligation  limitation"  to  the  Indian 
roads  allocation,  resulting  in  a loss  of  about  $35  million.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  is  required  by  TEA-21 
to  withhold  a certain  percentage  of  the  total  IRR  authority  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  to  be  redistributed  near  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year  to  recipients  with  projects  that  are  immediately  ready  for 
funding. 

However,  in  expanding  the  provision  to  the  Indian  road  allocation,  TEA- 
21  failed  to  expand  the  redistribution  authority  to  include  Indian  tribes. 
As  a result,  tribes  are  barred  from  sharing  in  the  year-end  redistribution . 
Thus  money  authorized  and  appropriated  for  tribal  roads  is  diverted  to 
states.  Under  the  FY2002  appropriations,  $275  million  is  allocated  for  the 
Indian  Reservation  Roads  program,  with  an  additional  $35  million  to  offset 
the  legal  directive  improperly  applied  to  tribes.  The  additional  $35 
million  aims  to  correct  this  inequity. 

Now,  with  tribal  needs  clearly  documented,  the  NCAI  Task  Force  is 
looking  to  double  the  current  base  funding  level  and  remove  the  obligation 
limitation  as  the  law  comes  up  for  reauthorization  this  year.  Tex  Hall, 
co-chairman  of  the  task  force,  and  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  North  Dakota,  says  that  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  task  force  are 
vital  for  gathering  the  data  needed  to  convince  Congress  that  funding 
should  be  increased. 

"Under  the  current  formulas  we're  way  underfunded,"  Hall  said.  "We  can 
gather  together  the  road  inventories  and  show  that  our  current  unmet  needs 
merit  at  least  a doubling  in  funds."  In  years  past,  IRR  funds  were  also 
exempt  from  the  obligation  limitation,  making  100  percent  of  the 
authorized  amount  available  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  Since  the 
provision  now  withholds  funds  from  tribes  and  states,  but  redistributes 
the  withheld  funds  only  to  the  states,  tribal  leaders  and  some  in  Congress 
believe  a legislative  change  is  necessary  to  exempt  Indian  roads  program 
funds  from  the  obligation  limitation. 

Hall  says  that  the  task  force  is  asking  Congress  to  fund  the  IRR  at  $500 
million,  with  no  restrictions  from  the  obligation  limitation.  He  said  some 
of  the  group's  first  priorities  would  be  to  gather  data,  examine  current 
formulas,  address  the  obligation  limitation,  and  increase  base  funding. 
Transportation  and  economic  development  go  hand  and  hand,"  Hall  said. 

"We're  looking  forward  to  new  legislation  which  is  more  inclusive  of  our 
real  needs  and  goals." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  task  force  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  25  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Ho-Chunk  Refuses  To  Pay  $1  Million  To  Alleged  Slots  Winner 
Casino  Management  Says  The  Machine  Malfunctioned 
1:19  p.m.  CST  January  30,  2002 

A player  at  the  Ho-Chunk  Casino  near  Baraboo  hit  a million-dollar 
jackpot.  But,  it  was  short-lived. 

Casino  officials  said  the  slot  machine  Troy  Westphal  was  playing  last 
Sunday  malfunctioned  and  the  Winneconne  man  really  wasn't  a winner. 

Westphal  said  he  nearly  fainted  when  he  saw  three  red  sevens  line  up  on 
the  machine,  which  caused  the  jackpot  lights  to  flash. 

Westphal  said  the  machine  locked  up  as  he  was  playing  --  but  technicians 
reset  the  machine  and  told  him  to  continue  playing. 

Westphal  said  that  meant  the  machine  was  working  properly  when  he  won 
the  $1.2  million  jackpot  a short  time  later. 

He  filed  a complaint  with  the  casino.  Ho-Chunk  says  its  sent  a letter  to 
Westphal  a letter  explaining  the  malfunction. 

Westphal  can  file  a complaint  with  the  state  Division  of  Gaming.  But, 
gaming  regulator  Linda  Minash  said  the  state  can't  make  the  casino  pay. 

She  says  most  slot  machines  have  a little  disclaimer  sign  that  says  the 
casino  is  not  responsible  for  a mechanical  malfunction. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  Channel  3000. 
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$500,000  OK'd  for  allottees 
Jim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Without  a vote  to  spare  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  agreed  to 
provide  more  than  a half-million  dollars  in  one-time  grants  to 
impoverished  trust  land  allottees  Monday  night. 

Allottees  won't  have  to  pay  back  the  tribal  money,  since  it  will  be  a 
grant . 

The  measure's  sponsor.  Speaker  Ed  T.  Begay  (Bread  Springs,  Church  Rock 
Chapters)  and  Speaker  Pro  Tern  Andy  Ayze  (Chinle,  Nazlini)  provided  the 
58th  and  59th  votes,  with  59  needed  for  passage  because  the  1998 
Appropriations  Act  had  to  be  waived.  The  final  vote  was  59-8-2. 

The  $534,276  will  be  taken  from  the  Undesignated  Reserve  Fund,  a six- 
month  emergency  operation  account,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  about  $55 
million  before  the  council  dips  into  it.  The  fund  now  contains  less  than 


three-fourths  of  that. 

There  are  about  3,100  allottees,  according  to  the  Farmington  Indian 
Minerals  Office  (FIMO)  that  initiates  the  royalty  payments  from  companies 
leasing  the  individual's  trust  lands. 

Working  with  the  FIMO,  the  presidents  of  eight  chapters  figured  out 
there  are  1,170  allottees  receiving  at  least  $101  in  monthly  royalty 
checks,  plus  1,950  who  get  $100  or  less  each  month. 

They  figured  it  would  cost  $485,400  to  give  834  allottees  $300  each  if 
their  usual  royalty  check  were  $101  to  $500  and  $700  to  the  336  allottees 
whose  usual  royalty  checks  were  $500  or  more. 

Another  $23,940  would  go  for  1,995  bales  of  3-wire  hay,  $4,716  for  786 
80-lb.  bags  of  whole  corn  and  $20,220  for  3,370  20  lb.  bags  of  potatoes, 
all  from  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry. 

Allottees  all  over  the  country  have  been  without  their  royalty  checks 
since  November  because  a federal  judge  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ordered  the  U. 
S.  Interior  Department  to  disconnect  its  Internet.  That  was  the  system 
used  to  calculate  and  distribute  the  royalties. 

A court-appointed  hacker  easily  broke  into  the  BIA  files  and  set  up  a 
dummy  account  to  demonstrate  how  vulnerable  to  manipulation  the  sensitive 
financial  data  was.  This  led  Dudge  Royce  Lambreth  to  order  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  on  Dec.  5 to  disconnect  her  department  from  the  world  wide  web, 
thus  isolating  a $500  million  trust  of  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  fees 
for  an  estimated  40,000  allottees. 

Gradually,  various  bureaus  in  the  department  have  been  able  to  reconnect, 
as  Norton's  staff  submitted  its  various  security  and  firewall  plans  to 
Lambreth ' s special  master,  Alan  Balaran. 

In  sponsoring  the  measure,  which  he  placed  into  the  review  system  three 
days  after  a 3an.  20  meeting  in  Nageezi  with  300  allottees.  Speaker  Begay 
carried  out  his  promise  to  get  some  financial  assistance  for  allottees. 

The  only  government  money  for  the  stranded  families  has  been  general 
assistance  checks  through  the  Navajo  Nation's  Social  Services  Division. 

At  the  Dan.  20  meeting.  President  Kelsey  Begaye  told  allottees  they 
won't  have  to  pay  back  the  "G.A."  checks  when  they  finally  do  start 
receiving  their  royalty  checks  again.  He  also  said  the  royalty  checks 
would  have  penalty  and  interest  added  onto  them. 

A tribal  suggestion  to  prepare  the  royalties  by  hand-carrying  computer 
discs  from  entity  to  entity  - in  Navajos  case  from  Farmington  to  Gallup  to 
Farmington  to  Albuquerque  where  the  checks  are  written  - was  shot  down 
when  it  was  learned  the  bottleneck  is  the  lack  of  time  and  resources  for 
the  private  companies  to  set  up  a new  system. 

Federal  legislators  have  continued  to  push  Norton  to  get  Balaran 's 
clearance  to  restart  the  system  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  find  a way  to 
get  the  allottees  their  money  if  it  can't. 

Speaker  Begay  commented  that  at  Nageezi,  "I  heard  from  elders  who  had 
not  received  any  income  for  the  last  three  months. 

Many  of  them  rely  solely  upon  the  IIM  (Individual  Indian  Money)  payments 
to  pay  for  their  homes  and  automobiles.  I assured  them  that  I would  make 
every  effort,  using  authorities  and  responsibilities  vested  in  me  by  the 
council,  to  move  forward  legislation  that  would  provide  some  financial 
assistance  to  Navajo  elders  affected  by  the  freeze." 

Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  (Hogback)  said,  "We  heard  from  many  of  the 
allottees  whose  cars  and  homes  were  on  the  verge  of  repossession.  The 
account  holders  have  a real  need  for  the  grants."  It  was  Keeswood 's 
insistence  late  Monday  afternoon  on  the  council  floor  that  kept  the 
measure  from  being  delayed  another  day. 

Council  Member  Larry  Noble  (Steamboat)  asked  delegates  to  have 
compassion  for  the  IIM  account  holders.  "When  I go  out  into  the  community, 

I observe  some  desperate  situations.  What  I hear  is  that  many  of  those  who 
have  not  received  their  IIM  checks  probably  couldn't  even  celebrate 
Christmas . " 

Chapter  presidents  involved  with  the  effort  are  Wilson  Ray  of  Huerfano, 
Samuel  Sage  of  Counselor,  Calvert  Garcia  of  Nageezi,  Ted  Mace  of  Ojo 
Encino,  David  Rico  of  Torreon,  Billy  Chiquito  of  Pueblo  Pintado,  Chee 
Smith  Dr.  of  White  Horse  Lake  and  Harrison  Dohnson  of  Aneth. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Native  holiday  long  overdue 
Tuesday,  Dan.  29,  2002 

About  this  time  last  year,  one  of  my  Lakota  uncles  called  me  at  work.  He 
had  an  idea  and  wanted  to  talk  about  it. 

My  uncle  is  a tall,  quiet,  reserved  man  not  given  to  small  talk,  so  his 
phone  call  was  memorable. 

He  suggested  I write  a story  encouraging  the  creation  of  a day  that 
would  honor  the  warriors,  chiefs  and  peacemakers  of  our  past. 

It  was  a good  idea,  I said,  but  unless  someone  was  trying  to  make  it 
happen  it  didn't  leave  much  for  me  to  report  on. 

I talked  to  my  uncle  again  this  week.  He  still  hasn't  given  up  his  dream 
that  we  honor  the  indigenous  leaders  of  yesteryear.  "If  it  wasn't  for  them 
we  wouldn't  be  here,"  he  said.  "We  should  honor  them  for  their  fighting 
for  the  people,  the  land." 

He  continues  to  honor  the  great  leaders  in  his  own  way,  searching  for 
their  burial  sites,  praying  in  their  memory. 

My  uncle  isn't  alone  in  seeking  honor  and  remembrance  for  indigenous 
P 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Stop-the-Slaughter,  Native  Rights,  Amazon  Alliance, 
Paths-L,  Innu-L  and  Tsalagi_Unole  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"We  Indians  kept  together  that  time  and  we  avoided  the  worst.  No  eagle 
came,  but  we  survived." 


"Doing  my  best  to  keep  my  brothers  safe  and  out  of  harm's  way  bought 
me  a long  stay  in  the  Shoe,  of  course.  Hey,  listen,  I'm  used  to  paying 
for  crimes  I didn't  commit.  I can  tell  you,  I don't  like  being  in  the 
Shoe  one  bit.  You  spend  twenty-three  hours  a day  in  a small  cage 
inside  a larger  cage.  For  exercise  you're  allowed  into  the  larger 
enclosing  cage  for  one  hour  a day.  Its  whole  intent  is  to  break  you. 
I'll  avoid  it  if  I can.  But  they'll  never  break  me  in  there." 

"Not  a chance." 

Leonard  Peltier  "Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 

"I  ask  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  Christians,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  Moslem,  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
Hindus,  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  Buddhists,  my  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  Dewish,  do  any  of  you  worry  that  your 
worship  services  will  be  raided  by  the  police?  Do  any  of  you 
feel  it  necessary  to  call  the  police  in  order  to  set  up  a worship 
service?  Do  any  of  you  have  to  explain  to  law  enforcement  officers 
that  you  have  a right  to  worship  your  God  in  your  own  manner?" 

Reuben  Snake,  Dr.,  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska 

Coordinator,  Native  American  Religious  Freedom  Project 
At  a Gathering  of  Native  American  Religious  Leaders  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  Obtain  Guarantees  of  Religious  Liberty 

+ - __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  \ 

\ \ 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  1 
| of  the  Republic  [ 

! and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

| States  Constitution,  ! 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 

+_  __  ..  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Dourney  I 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  i 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  I 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  are  two  quotes  above  for  a reason.  They  each  represent  a call  to 
our  collective  conscience  to  tell  the  dominant  society  their  actions  are 
disgraceful . 

Sending  prayers  for  the  brothers  in  the  IronHouse,  especially  those  in 
seg,  most  especially  Leonard  Peltier.  Twenty-seven  years,  when  the  best 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


the  bastards  who  put  him  there  can  come  up  with  with  is  an  accessory  who 
is  keeping  a secret,  is  beyond  shameful.  If  you  have  not  taken  the  time 
(how  long  can  a note  take?)  to  drop  Leonard  a note,  please  do. 

Peltier,  Leonard 
#89637-132 
Box  1000 

Leavenworth,  KS  66053 
Birthday:  9/12/44 
Ancestry:  Ojibwa-Lakota 

FORWARD  WIDELY 


URGENT  ACTION! 

PRESS  THE  GOVERNMENT  REFORM  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  PELTIER  CASE! 

Friends, 

The  House  Government  Reform  Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  FBI  misconduct 
relating  to  wrongful  convictions.  The  hearings  were  prompted  by  the  release 
of  two  Boston  men  who  were  framed  by  the  FBI  and  held  wrongfully  in  prison 
for  more  than  32  years.  Their  two  co-defendants,  also  innocent,  died  in 
prison.  Congressman  Burton,  who  chairs  the  committee,  said  on  60  Minutes 
recently  that  he  will  be  looking  into  other  cases.  Let's  let  him  know  about 
Leonard  Peltier!  Write,  and  ask  your  friends,  family,  and  neighbors  to 
write  letters  now. 

Reuben  Snake  spent  much  of  his  life  arguing  for  the  simple  right  of 
members  of  the  Native  American  Church  to  practice  their  Constitution 
guaranteed  right  to  practice  their  religion  and  to  take  of  their  Sacred 
sacrement . 


Once  again  these  ways  are  under  attack  ...  in  fact,  the  dominant  society 
even  reaches  out  to  dictate  religious  practices,  and  force  traditional 
groups  for  whom  Peyote  is  a sacrament  to  limit  their  fellowship  to  those 
whom  the  dominant  society  recognizes  as  members  of  "real  tribes,"  a 
criteria  that  often  relies  on  the  "last  bottle  club"  of  blood  quantum.  Some 
fear,  with  some  justification,  that  this  change  insures  the  eventual  demise 
of  a way  of  Sacred  walk  that  preceeds  this  government's  creation  on  this 
Turtle  Island.  This  MUST  NOT  go  unchallenged!  Even  if  you  do  not  practice 
these  ways  you  must  speak  out  in  defense  of  those  who  do. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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- Junior  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
clashes  with  Boss 
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IAIA  founder,  artist  New  dead  at  85 
By  MICHELLE  PENTZ/For  the  New  Mexican  February  09,  2002 

Artist  Lloyd  Kiva  New,  the  force  behind  the  creation  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts,  died  Friday  in  Santa  Fe.  He  was  85. 

Former  students  and  others  in  the  art  community  said  America  lost  a 
great  educator,  artist  and  visionary  - and  the  American  Indian  community 
one  of  its  greatest  role  models. 

A successful  businessman  and  ground-breaking  fashion  and  fabric  designer 
New  shattered  stereotypes  that  had  limited  Native  American  artists. 

"Our  idea  was  to  turn  people  on  to  themselves,  to  center  the  students  as 
the  real,  young  Indians  that  they  were,  and  to  work  out  from  there 
expressively,"  New  told  a New  Mexican  reporter  last  year  at  a 40-year 
retrospective  exhibit  at  the  IAIA  Museum  in  downtown  Santa  Fe. 

"We  were  here,  against  the  normal  approaches  of  most  Indian  schools,  to 
teach  our  Indian  kids  to  realize  themselves  as  Indians.  We  weren't  here  to 
make  them  into  white  people,"  he  said.  "That  was  revolutionary . " 

The  longtime  Santa  Fe  resident  died  early  Friday  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
Wife  Aysen  New  said  her  husband  became  ill  after  the  couple  returned  from 
a business  trip  to  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  New  was  hospitalized  on  Monday  night. 
Complications  from  flu  led  to  congestive  heart  failure. 

Painter  Fritz  Scholder,  an  original  faculty  member  at  IAIA  who  began  as 
a student  of  New's  at  a University  of  Arizona  summer  program  for  American 
Indian  students,  said  New  is  widely  known  as  the  first  commercially 
successful  American  Indian  artist  and  as  the  father  of  Native  American 
contemporary  art. 

"Up  to  then  (the  opening  of  IAIA)  Lloyd  was  the  only  Native  American 
that  had  truly  become  successful  in  the  mainstream  art  world,"  he  said. 

"He  was  already  a millionaire  whose  vision  led  not  only  to  the  opening  of 
IAIA  but  to  development  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  as  a major  art  center  when 
he  decided  to  help  young  Indian  students. 

"No  one  could  deny  his  importance  as  a role  model,  as  a symbol  of  what 
we  could  become.  His  manner  was  so  dignified.  He  was  a person  everyone 
could  respect,  and  we  all  did." 

Della  Warrior,  president  of  the  fine-arts  school,  which  has  about  150 
students  from  more  than  100  tribes,  called  New's  death  a tragedy. 

"But  we  are  extremely  grateful  for  Lloyd's  inspiration  and  leadership 
throughout  the  past  40  years,"  she  said. 

Tears  flowed  freely  around  Santa  Fe  as  friends  and  colleagues  fondly 
remembered  New  as  articulate,  soft  spoken  and  humble;  an  artist  who  set 
his  work  aside  to  help  others. 

"He's  an  icon  for  the  arts  - not  just  Indian  art,  but  art  in  general," 
said  painter  Kevin  Red  Star,  58,  a Crow  Indian  who  divides  his  time 
between  Santa  Fe  and  Billings,  Mont. 

"He  wanted  American  art  in  the  mainstream,  all  of  it:  music,  theater, 
literary  and  applied  arts,"  the  IAIA  graduate  said.  "He  opened  doors  to 
young  people  like  me,  and  encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
where  I was  from  and  really  explore." 
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After  forging  a successful  career  as  an  Arizona-based  fashion  designer 
who  ushered  indigenous  designs  onto  the  pages  of  haute-couture  magazines. 
New  journeyed  to  Santa  Fe.  He  had  an  idea:  to  create  a new  generation  of 
artists  unfettered  by  what  the  non-Indian  world  expected  of  them. 

It  was  the  tumultuous  1960s.  The  time  was  right  to  start  IAIA,  where  New 
was  president  from  1967  to  1978. 

On  campus.  New  told  budding  young  artists  plucked  from  the  reservation 
something  they  hadn't  been  taught:  They  could  dabble  in  any  style, 
direction  and  media  they  chose. 

Journalist  Robert  M.  Coats  wrote  in  1967:  "For  once  ...  the  focus  is  not 
wholly,  or  even  mainly,  on  the  dreary  round  of  basketry,  ceramics,  rug  and 
blanket-weaving  and  all  the  other  small  skills  that  have  been  for  so  long 
set  aside,  rather  smugly  on  our  part,  as  the  traditional  provinces  of  the 
Indian . " 

New's  response:  "They  don't  tell  the  French  and  the  Dutch  and  anyone 
else  living  in  this  country  to  do  something  only  the  way  their  grandpas 
did  it.  So  we  say  you  can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.  Examine  what's 
inside  of  you  and  express  that." 

The  students  did  - and  internationally  respected  names  emerged:  Scholder 
Otellie  Loloma,  Alfred  Young  Man,  Allan  Houser  and  Dan  Namingha. 

Namingha  credits  New  with  initiating  the  turning  point  of  his  career  as 
a professional  artist  in  1972.  A personal  friend,  Namingha  described  New 
as  unselfish  and  savvy;  a mesmerizing  speaker;  an  uncle  figure  who  was 
proud  of  his  students  and  delighted  in  their  success;  a man  with  a passion 
for  museums  and  travel  who  enjoyed  life  and  a dry  martini  with  olives. 

Red  Star  recalled  flying  into  Santa  Fe  airport  in  1963  at  age  17,  a 
recruit  from  Montana  who  had  just  dabbled  with  drawing  but  loved  art. 

"We  were  just  young,  shy  freshman,  and  I remember  (New)  - a very 
distinguished  gentleman  in  his  30s,"  said  Red  Star,  a 1965  IAIA  graduate. 

"He  was  standing  there,  elegantly  attired  and  so  handsome.  He  came 
himself  to  pick  us  up.  We  were  so  impressed." 

Red  Star's  father  died  four  years  ago.  When  his  first  grandson.  Mason 
(Dusty  Path),  was  born  last  year,  he  called  New  for  his  blessing. 

A Montana  Cree  raised  on  the  Black  Foot  reservation,  Alfred  Youngman  was 
on  his  way  to  an  Indian  trade  school  when  his  path  unexpectedly  detoured 
to  IAIA.  The  student  who  had  never  even  dreamed  of  making  a living  as  an 
artist  immediately  gravitated  to  New  as  a role  model. 

"At  the  time,  we  didn't  know  (what  students  could  achieve)  said  Youngman 
chairman  of  the  Native  American  Studies  Department  at  the  University  of 
Lethbridge  in  Alberta,  Canada.  "We  were  on  fire." 

He  continued,  "The  story  is  yet  to  be  written  about  Lloyd  Kiva  New  and 
about  those  early  days  at  IAIA.  What  we  produced  there  I am  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate." 

New  is  survived  by  his  wife  Aysen  New,  son  Jeff  New,  45,  of  Cortez,  Colo 
, and  daughter  Nancy  Sandroff,  47,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  IAIA  plans  a public  memorial  service  on  Feb.  23  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
campus'  Cultural  Learning  Center. 

The  family,  which  will  hold  a service  in  the  spring,  asks  that  any 
memorials  be  made  to:  Lloyd  Kiva  New  Endowed  Scholarship  Fund  at  the 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts.  Call  (800)  804-6423. 

Arts  Editor  Camille  Flores  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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February  8,  2002 

Caroline  devoted  life  to  helping  others 
By  Jo  Hall 


Caroline  D.  White  Horse,  for  years,  was  involved  in  projects  and 
activities  that  came  to  her  town  of  Cherry  Creek.  One  of  them,  the 
founding  of  the  Mennonite  Mission,  is  still  up  and  running.  She  dedicated 
her  life  to  helping  others. 

For  many  years  she  worked  with  the  youth  at  the  local  clinic  and  served 
as  a District  secretary.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  going  fishing  with  friends, 
watching  baseball  games,  and  watching  her  grandchildren  grow  up. 

When  her  health  failed,  she  entered  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in 
Mobridge.  She  died  at  the  center  on  Thursday,  Dan.  24,  2002,  at  the  age  of 
69. 

She  was  born  to  Dames  and  May  (Bear  Eagle)  Buck  Elk  Thunder,  in  Cherry 
Creek  , where  she  grew  up  and  attended  school.  It  was  at  the  Cherry  Creek 
School  that  she  had  the  privilege  of  being  taught  by  local  historian 
Harold  Schunk.  She  also  attended  school  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency. 

On  Dan.  28,  1959,  Caroline  married  Derome  White  Horse  Sr.  in  Pierre.  Two 
sons,  Greg  and  Derome,  and  a daughter,  Dackie,  were  born  to  them. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Derome  White  Horse  Dr.  of  Cherry  Creek;  her 
daughter,  Dackie  and  husband  Kevin  Denkins  of  Ft.  Drum,  N.Y.; 
grandchildren,  Dason  White  Horse  and  wife  Nikki  of  Cherry  Creek,  Dessica 
and  husband  Damie  Charging  Eagle  and  Danova  White  Horse,  all  of  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  Nancy,  Sam,  Yamni  White  Horse  of  Cherry  Creek;  five  great- 
grandchildren, Terrance  and  Tevin  Denkins,  Daysten  and  Dason  White  Horse 
Dr.  and  Vernon  Charging  Eagle;  two  brothers,  Dohn  Paul  and  Arnold  Buck  Elk 
Thunder,  both  of  Cherry  Creek;  and  a niece,  Alva  Imotichey  of  Norwalk. 
Calif. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  a son,  her  husband,  two  sisters,  her  parents 
and  grandparents. 

Funeral  services  for  Caroline  were  held  Saturday  at  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Cherry  Creek.  The  Rev.  David  Bowen  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the 
Congregational  Cemetery  at  Cherry  Creek  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce 
Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 

Wake  services  were  held  Friday  evening  at  the  UCC  Church  in  Cherry  Creek. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Mobridge  Tribune. 

February  08,  2002 
Dana  N.  Begay 

Dana  N.  Begay,  78,  of  Toadlena  died  unexpectedly  Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  2002, 
at  his  home. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Timothy  Begay;  a daughter,  Veronica  Garnanez; 
five  brothers,  Leo  Begay,  Willie  Begay,  Dohn  Begay,  Felix  Begay  and 
Richard  Begay;  and  a sister,  Annie  Begay.  He  was  blessed  with  seven 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  are  to  begin  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  9,  2002,  at 
Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Father  Dohn  Sauter  as 
celebrant.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Toadlena  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland,  (505) 
598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 

February  5,  2002 

Martin  D.  'Bugs'  Mesteth  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Martin  D.  "Bugs"  Mesteth  Sr.,  33,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday, 
Dan.  29,  2002,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Max  and  Cecelia  Mesteth,  Manderson;  one 
son,  Martin  Mesteth  Dr.,  Wounded  Knee;  one  daughter,  Ashley  Mesteth, 

Wounded  Knee;  two  brothers.  Marquis  Mesteth  Sr.  and  Winston  Mesteth,  both 
of  Manderson;  two  sisters,  Christina  Bores  A Hole  and  Carol  Mesteth,  both 
of  Manderson;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Wounded  Knee  District 
School  in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  the 


school,  with  the  Rev.  Ted  Zeurn  and  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating.  Orvile 
Looking  Horse,  Pete  Catches  and  Wilmer  Mesteth  will  officiate  at 
traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Mesteth  family  cemetery  in  White  Horse  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  6,  2002 
William  Lloyd  Blue  Bird 

WAKPAMNI  LAKE  - William  Lloyd  Blue  Bird,  54,  Wakpamni  Lake,  died  Sunday, 
Feb.  3,  2002,  in  Batesland. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nadine  Blue  Bird,  Batesland;  three  daughters 
Sarah  Blue  Bird  and  Kristy  Blue  Bird,  both  of  Batesland,  and  Nora  Farland, 
Phoenix;  two  brothers,  Louis  Little  White  Man,  Kyle,  and  Bernard  Little 
White  Man,  Wakpamni  Lake;  four  sisters,  Bernadine  Blue  Bird,  Debbie  Blue 
Bird  and  Geraldine  Little  White  Man,  all  of  Wakpamni  Lake,  and  Bernadine 
Tallman,  Allen;  his  father,  Casey  Blue  Bird,  Wakpamni  Lake;  and  one 
grandchild . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1969  to  1971. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  Batesland 
School  Gym. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  9,  at  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Bernard  Little  White  Man  Sr.,  the  Rev.  Cordelia 
Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wakpamni  Lake. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Chester  Dean  Two  Bulls 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Chester  Dean  Two  Bulls,  47,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Vanessa  Two  Bulls  and  Jessica  Two  Bulls 
both  of  Pine  Ridge;  five  brothers,  Gerald  Two  Bulls,  Rapid  City,  and 
Connie  Weasel  Bear,  Pat  Two  Bulls,  Leo  Two  Bulls  and  Harold  Two  Bulls,  all 
of  Number  Four  Community,  Pine  Ridge;  and  six  sisters,  Doris  Reyne  and 
Phylis  Two  Bulls,  both  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  Freida  Spencer,  Rapid  City, 
Vivian  Creathbaum,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Carol  Joy,  Hardin,  Mont.,  and  Lisa  Two 
Bulls,  Number  Four  Community. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1972  to  1973. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  Red 
Shirt  School  Gym  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  8,  in  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  and  the  Rev.  Phylis  Alexander  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Orville  Langdeau  Sr. 

LOWER  BRULE  - Orville  Langdeau  Sr.,  75,  Lower  Brule,  died  Monday, 

Feb.  4,  2002,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Orville  Langdeau  3r.,  Joseph  Langdeau, 
Stuart  Langdeau,  Steven  Langdeau  and  Darla  Langdeau,  all  of  Lower  Brule, 
Loye  Lee  Whitcomb,  Griswold,  Conn.,  and  Diana  Langdeau,  Bagley,  Minn.;  14 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

His  wife,  Velma  Irene  Langdeau,  preceded  him  in  death. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  December  1945  to  January  1946. 

A two-day  wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church 
in  Lower  Brule,  with  rosaries  at  7 p.m.  today  and  at  7 p.m.  Thursday, 

Feb.  7. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  8,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Isburg-Hofmeister  Funeral  Chapel  of  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
February  7,  2002 


Keith  Lyle  Brown  Jr. 


WANBLEE  - Keith  Lyle  Brown  Hr.,  infant  son  of  Lucille  Has  No  Horse  and 
Keith  Brown  Sr.,  both  of  Wanblee,  was  born  and  died  Wednesday,  Ian.  23, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Reed  and  Anita 
Brown,  Wanblee;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Yvonne  Has  No  Horse,  Allen. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Wanblee  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  noon  Friday,  Feb.  8,  at  the  CAP  Office. 

Larry  Swalley  and  Charlie  Chipps  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Winters  family  cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

February  4,  2002 
Kenneth  Antonio 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Kenneth  Antonio,  60,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Feb.  5 at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Mike  Thomas  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Antonio  died  Jan.  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  24,  1941  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Bradford  Antonio  and  Kenneth  Antonio  both  of 
Phoenix;  daughter;  Kathlyn  Antonio  and  Sherlyn  Antonio  both  of  Phoenix; 
mother,  Doris  Antonio  of  Church  Rock;  brothers,  Clifford  Antonio  of  Gallup, 
Benjamin  Antonio  and  Bobby  Antonio  both  of  Church  Rock;  sisters,  Delores  A. 
Antonio  of  Sundance,  Marjorie  A.  Begay  of  Church  Rock  and  Ella  Mae  Yazzie 
of  Gallup;  eight  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Antonio  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ben  W.  Antonio  Sr.; 
brothers,  Bennie  Antonio,  Budford  Antonio  and  Ernest  J.  Antonio  and 
sisters,  Annabelle  Touchine  and  Ethelyn  A.  Whitman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bradford  Antonio  and  Gerald  Hannahs. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  5,  2002 
Laverne  Mae  King 

SHIPROCK  - Services  for  Laverne  King,  43,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Stanley  Jim  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Peach  Springs. 

King  died  Feb.  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  June  6,  1958  in  Rehoboth  into 
the  Zuni  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

King  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  his  husband,  James  Pettigrew  of  Shiprock;  daughter, 
Lavinia  Begay  of  Twin  Lakes;  parents,  Bennie  and  Delores  T.  King  of  Peach 
Springs;  brothers,  Glenn  King  of  Crownpoint  and  Elroy  King  of  Gallup;  and 
sisters,  LaRose  King  of  Twin  Lakes,  Eleanor  King  of  Peach  Springs  and 
Caroline  Hanson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  held  at  Ernie  Chaco,  Larson  Chaco,  Vincent  Tsosie, 
Vernon  Tsosie,  Elroy  King  and  Glenson  King. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dolly  Mae  Curley 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dolly  Curley,  62,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  followed  at  Kinlichee 
Community  Cemetery. 

Curley  died  Jan.  31  in  Kinlichee.  She  was  born  May  21,  1939  in  Fluted 
Rock,  Ariz.  into  the  Water  Edge  People  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People. 

Curley  attended  Brigham  City,  Utah  and  Kinlichee  BIA  School.  She  was  a 
homeliving  assistant.  She  received  numerous  awards  in  supporting  education. 
Her  hobbies  include  arts  and  craft. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Earl  G.  Curley  of  Kinlichee;  sons,  Arnold 
Curley,  Marvin  Curley,  Alvin  Curley,  Theodore  Curley,  Steve  Curley  and 
Fabian  Curley  all  of  Arizona;  daughter,  Donna  Sam  of  Kinlichee;  parents, 
Elizabeth  and  Austin  Albert  Sr.;  brothers,  Eugene  Albert,  Andrew  Albert 
and  Jonas  Albert;  sisters,  Isabell  Mitchell  of  Navajo;  Betty  Holmes  of 


Ganado,  Ariz.;  Mae  Wallace  of  Summit,  Ariz.  and  Elizabeth  Yazzie  of  Window 
Rock;  13  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  were  Arnold  Curley,  Alvin  Curley,  Theodore  Curley,  Darron 
Curley,  Al-logan  Curley  and  Davidson  Sam. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Wallace  Staley 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wallace  Staley,  67,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  6 at  St.  Isabel  Church,  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Burial  will 
follow  on  family  land.  Black  Rock,  Ariz. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Staley  died  Feb.  2 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  April  15,  1934  in  Black  Rock 
into  the  Towering  House  for  the  Coyote  Pass. 

Staley  was  a railroad  laborer. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Daniel  Staley,  Akee  Staley  and  Anderson 
Staley  all  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Eva  Yazzie  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.  and  Eleanor 
Dale  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Bennie  Staley  of  Kayenta  and  Benjamin 
Staley  of  Sylmar,  Calif.;  sisters,  Susie  Clark,  Addie  Tsosie  and  Alice  S. 
Yaaie  all  of  Black  Rock,  Ariz.;  17  grandchildren  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

Staley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  Staley;  parents,  Walter 
and  Zonnie  Staley  and  sisters,  Isabel  Litson  and  Irene  Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gloria  Ann  Davis 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Gloria  Davis,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Feb.  4 at  French  Mortuary,  Albuquerque. 

Pastor  Ron  Harvey  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Santa  Fe  National 
Cemetery. 

Davis  died  Feb.  1 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  into  the  Towering  House 
for  the  Nakai  Din. 

Davis  graduated  nurse's  school  as  an  L.P.N.  and  worked  for  Indian  Helath 
Service  as  a mental  health  technician. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Andrea  Babby  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Carmen  Davis-Reynoso  and  Yvonne  M.  Davis  both  of  Albuquerque;  sisters, 
Marjorie  Charley,  Alberty  Yazzie  and  Priscilla  Begay;  brother,  lerry  Tsis; 
seven  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Davis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Gilbert  Davis  and  parents, 
Yazzie  Roberts  and  Harrison  Begay. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association  of  New  Mexico 
525  San  Pedro  NE  #101,  Albuquerque,  NM,  87108. 

February  6,  2002 

lohle  M.  Woody 

GAMERCO  - Services  for  lohle  Woody,  86,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date . 

Woody  died  Feb.  5 in  Gallup  and  was  born  Nov.  30,  1915  in  Coyote  Canyon 
into  the  Green  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  7,  2002 
Della  M.  Benally 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Della  Benally,  56,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  8 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  Feb.  4 in  Naschitti.  She  was  born  May  24,  1945  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Marvin  Benally  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Candace 
Benally  of  Naschitti;  brother,  Ernest  Benally  of  Greasewood  Springs,  Ariz. 


; sisters,  Elaine  Benally  and  Ioann  Benally  both  of  Naschitti;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Minnie  and  Anthony  Benally 
and  brothers,  Larry  Benally  and  Raymond  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Edsitty,  Gerald  Frank,  lames  Hunt  Dr., 
Clifford  Notah,  Derome  Willatto  and  Dohn  Willatto  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Glenn  Smith  Sr. 

INSCRIPTION  HOUSE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Glenn  Smith  Sr.,  70,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  8 at  the  Inscription  House  Full  Gospel 
Church.  Marc  Tallman  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  private 
land.  Inscription  House. 

Smith  Sr.  died  Feb.  2 in  Inscription  House.  He  was  born  March  6,  1931  in 
Chichiltah  into  the  Red  Running  Water  People  for  the  Blacksheep  People. 

Smith  Sr.  was  employed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  a pastor  at  the 
Inscription  House  Full  Gospel  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evelyn  Smith  of  Inscription  House;  sons, 
Herman  Smith  of  Breadsprings , Bennie  Begay  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Marvin  Bitter 
of  Navajo,  NM,  Keith  Bitter  of  Phoenix,  Edward  Smith,  Raymond  Smith  and 
Dames  Toadlena  all  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Phillis  Smith  of  Two  Wells,  DoAnn 
Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Terri  Lynn  Adeky  of  Sunny  Vale,  Calif.,  Charlene  Butler 
of  Phoenix  Shirley  Begay,  Matilda  Garcia  and  Katie  B.  Lowe  all  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  parents,  Dohn  and  Zonnie  C.  Bee;  brothers,  Lindy  C.  Bee 
of  Chichiltah,  Andy  Bee  of  Vanderwagon,  Dohnny  Bee  of  Ramah  and  Tony 
Armigo  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Nellie  C.  Touchin  of  Church  Rock, 

Bah  C.  Antonio,  Mava  Nez,  Rose  C.  Bee  and  Elsie  C.  Bee  all  of  Chichiltah; 
30  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tom  Robert  Smith  and  son, 
Aubrey  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Andy  Bee,  Raymond  Smith,  Herman  Smith,  Marvin  Bitter 
Keith  Bitter  and  Leopaldo  Garcia. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Inscription  House  Full  Gospel  Church. 

February  8,  2002 

Kert  Charlie  Dohn 

CORNFIELDS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kert  Dohn,  83,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  9 at  Lighthouse  Assemble  of  God,  Cornfields.  Rev.  Doyce 
Muench  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Cornfields  Community  Cemetery 
Dohn  died  Feb.  5 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dec.  25,  1918  in  Cornfields 
into  the  Edge  of  the  Water  Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Lillie  Mae  Dinetso  and  Elsie  Chester  of 
Cornfields;  brother,  Henry  Dohn  of  Cross  Canyon,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lois 
Warren  and  Elizabeth  Keedah  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  21  grandchildren;  51 
great-grandchildren  and  four  great-great  grandchildren. 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  A.  Dohn  and  sons,  Albert 
Dohn  Sr.  and  Sam  Dohn. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ethan  R.  Hanson,  Anthony  Faz,  Albert  Dohn  Dr.,  Art 
Chester,  Christopher  Yoe  and  Stanley  Chester. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

Memorial  - Isabell  Doseph 

February  9,  2002  - 11  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

Headstone  Blessing,  Dinner  and  Giveaway 
Omak  Longhouse 

Info:  (509)826-3008,  826-4793,  826-0997  or  826-3960. 

Also  in  memory:  Ida  P.  Sandaine,  Darrell  M.  Herman 
and  Dana  Ida  Turner 


Copyright  c.  2001  Tribal  Tribune. 


Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 


"RE : Feds  plan  to  change  name  of  Native  American  Church"  

Date:  Sat,  9 Feb  2002  18:21:25  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="FEDS/NATIVE  AMERICAN  CHURCH" 

http : //www . pechanga .net/ 

http : //www. o kit . com/ news/2002/february/ nativeamericanchurch . html 

Feds  plan  to  change  name  of  Native  American  Church  and  other  regulations 
Wilhelm  Murg 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA)  is  purposing  a change  in  the 
language  of  their  regulation  regarding  peyote  use  to  conform  with  the 
American  Indians  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1994  (AIRFA).  Peyote,  which  is 
used  by  Native  Americans  in  religious  practice,  is  considered  a "Schedule 
1"  drug  by  the  agency,  along  with  heroin,  LSD,  XTC,  marijuana,  Quaaludes, 
and  Psilocybin. 

In  a letter  dated  December  18,  2001,  The  DEA's  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Office  of  Diversion  Control,  Laura  Nagel,  noted  that 
the  agency  is  purposing  to  "delete  all  references  to  the  'Native  American 
Church'  and  to  'members  of  the  Native  American  Church'  in  the  regulation." 
The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  the  DEA  "would  then  add  language 
identical  to  the  language  used  in  AIRFA  that  protects  the  use  of  peyote  by 
members  of  federally  recognized  tribes  for  bona  fide  traditional 
ceremonial  purposes  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  traditional  Indian 
Religion."  Nagel's  letter  notes  that  the  Department  of  lustice's 
"protection  is  not  limited  to  the  Native  American  Church,  but  is  extended 
to  any  member  of  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  a traditional  Indian  religion."  The  change  in  the  language 
purports  to  clear  up  any  confusion  in  the  law. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  language,  the  DEA  is  also  looking  into 
"promulgating  a comprehensive  substantive  rule"  that  would  provide 
regulatory  guidelines  for  peyote  distributors  and  "members  of  Indian 
tribes  who  possess,  transport,  and  use  peyote  for  religious  purposes  as 
permitted  by  AIRFA."  This  comprehensive  rule  would  "cover  a broad  range  of 
matters  related  to  peyote  use. 

Including,  but  not  limited  to,  establishing  how  a peyote  distributor 
will  verify  tribal  membership,  establishing  how  a peyote  distributor  will 
verify  that  a tribal  member  is  purchasing  or  receiving  peyote  for  bona 
fide  traditional  ceremonial  purposes  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  a 
traditional  Indian  religion,  and  providing  general  regulatory  guidance 
that  limits  peyote  use  to  its  traditional  religious  use  in  the  practice  of 
Indian  religions."  The  letter  solicits  input  from  Native  Americans, 
preferably  before  January  31. 

Teresa  Murray,  secretary  of  the  Native  American  Church  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  opposed  to  the  change  in  the  language  and  the  purposed  new 
regulations.  In  her  written  response  to  the  letter,  she  states  "The 
Christian  churches  made  the  peyote  illegal  for  the  Native  American  to  use 
in  their  peyote  ceremonials.  They  had  holy  medicine,  peyote,  classified  as 
a dangerous  drug." 

"It  really  bothers  me  because  we  have  the  government  getting  into  our 
religion,"  Murray  told  Native  American  Times.  "We  talked  to  some  lawyers 
who  said  they're  trying  to  make  our  medicine  men  like  pharmacists,  with 
the  peyote  under  lock  and  key." 

Murray's  misgivings  also  come  from  the  language  of  Nagel's  letter, 
especially  in  the  references  to  "members  of  federally  recognized  tribes." 
Murray's  husband  is  a non-Indian  who  is  a member  of  the  Native  American 
Church,  and  she  realizes  that  the  Indian  blood  quantum  of  her  family  will 
be  diluted  over  the  generations.  Murray's  fear  is  that  as  more  and  more 
Indians  are  being  disenfranchised  from  their  tribes  due  to  blood  quantum 
the  religion  will  die  out  if  only  tribal  members  are  allowed  to 


participate.  Furthermore,  as  it  is  now  possible  to  be  a full-blood  Indian, 
but  not  be  a member  of  any  tribe  (for  example,  an  Indian  who  is  l/8th  of 
eight  different  tribes.)  Such  a person  could  face  federal  drug  charges  if 
they  were  to  participate  in  peyote  ceremonies. 

Murray  notes  that  not  allowing  non-tribal  members  exemption  from 
prosecution  is  a violation  of  basic  freedom  of  religion  rights.  That  very 
concept  was  successfully  argued  over  a decade  ago  in  New  Mexico. 

In  1990,  a Federal  Grand  Dury  indicted  Robert  Lawrence  Boyll,  a non- 
Native  American  member  of  the  Native  American  Church  for  unlawfully 
importing  peyote  through  the  United  States  mail  and  possessing  peyote  with 
the  intent  to  distribute;  Boyll  went  to  Mexico  to  obtain  peyote  for 
himself  and  members  if  his  congregation.  In  September  of  1991  Judge  Juan 
Burciaga,  Chief  Federal  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico  granted 
Boyll 's  motions  to  dismiss  on  the  grounds  that  the  indictment  violated  the 
defendant's  First  Amendment  right  to  freely  exercise  his  religion  and  also 
because  the  listing  of  peyote  as  a controlled  substance  did  not  apply  to 
the  defendant  because  he  is  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

The  judge's  decision  stated  that  "'Church'  refers  to  a body  of  believers 
and  their  shared  practices,  rather  than  the  existence  of  a formal 
structure  or  a membership  roll.  Membership  in  the  Native  American  Church 
derives  from  the  sincerity  of  one's  beliefs  and  participation  in  its 
ceremonies.  Historically,  the  church  has  been  hospitable  to  and,  in  fact, 
has  proselytized  non-Indians.  ...  It  is  one  thing  for  a local  branch  of 
the  Native  American  Church  to  adopt  its  own  restrictions  on  membership, 
but  it  is  entirely  another  for  the  Government  to  restrict  membership  in  a 
religious  organization  on  the  basis  of  race.  Any  such  attempt  to  restrict 
religious  liberties  along  racial  lines  would  not  only  be  a contemptuous 
affront  to  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion  but  also 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  right  to  equal  justice  under  the  law."  The 
decision  was  appealed  and  upheld  in  the  10th  Federal  District  Court  in 
Denver . 

Despite  the  Boyll  decision,  another  case  is  currently  going  on  in  Utah. 
Earlier  this  month.  The  Utah  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  decide  whether 
non-Indians  can  use  peyote  legally  during  religious  ceremonies.  The  issue 
arose  from  the  prosecutions  of  a self-styled  medicine  man  charged  with 
drug  distribution:  lames  Mooney  in  Utah  County. 

Mooney  is  the  founder  the  Oklevueha  Native  American  Church  in  Benjamin, 
Utah.  He  and  his  wife,  Linda,  were  charged  with  twelve  first-degree  felony 
counts  after  police  seized  12,000  peyote  buttons  during  an  October  2000 
raid . 

While  Mooney  says  he  is  of  American  Indian  ancestry,  he  can  not  document 
his  claim.  He  contends,  however,  that  the  U.S.  and  Utah  constitutions 
guarantee  freedom  of  religion  to  everyone  --  regardless  of  tribal  ties  - 
meaning  everyone  has  the  right  to  participate  in  the  ceremonial  use  of 
peyote . 

Mooney's  attorney,  Kathryn  Collard,  stated  "It's  a terrible  irony  that  a 
state  founded  on  religious  freedom  . . .would  try  to  regulate  a church's 
membership."  Weber  County  Attorney  Richard  Parmley  countered  that  the 
federal  law  allowing  peyote  use  was  not  written  to  protect  religious 
freedom,  but  rather  to  "preserve  the  unique  cultural  history  of  the  Native 
American  people." 

The  DEA's  Linden  Barber,  to  whom  all  responses  for  the  purposed  change 
in  the  agency's  regulation  are  to  be  addressed,  was  contacted  by  Native 
American  Times  for  comment,  but  he  deferred  comment  to  the  public 
relations  department.  The  Public  Relations  Department  was  contacted,  but 
they  could  not  make  a comment  until  they  conferred  with  Mr.  Barber. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times, Inc. 
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New  documentary  recounts  injustice,  fraud  against  Wenatchi  tribe 
Saturday,  February  9,  2002 
By  LINDA  ASHTON 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

YAKIMA  --  Twice  the  U.S.  government  promised  the  Wenatchi  Indians  rights 
to  their  homeland,  and  twice  the  government  cheated  them. 

More  than  a century  later,  the  members  of  this  now-tiny  band  are 
scattered  across  Eastern  Washington. 

They  are  barred  from  fishing  in  the  Wenatchee  and  Icicle  rivers,  and 
Leavenworth,  a Bavarian-theme  tourist  town,  sits  on  a portion  of  their 
ancestral  land  in  the  Cascade  Range. 

Mathew  Dick  Dr.  of  Nespelem,  a great-grandson  of  the  Wenatchis'  last 
chief,  John  Harmelt,  and  several  other  tribal  members  are  renewing  efforts 
to  get  the  government  to  recognize  the  tribe's  rights. 

"I  think  they  need  to  follow  through  on  their  promises,"  Dick  said.  "I 
think  it's  important  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  States  government  keeps  the  promises  it  makes." 

Dick  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Wednesday  to  meet  with  the  state's 
congressional  delegation,  armed  with  a new  documentary  called  "False 
Promises,"  that  recounts  the  history  of  the  tribe  that  once  numbered 
between  1,600  and  2,000  people. 

Seattle  filmmaker  Rustin  Thompson's  documentary  is  showing  Feb.  20  on 
the  Spokane  PBS  station  and  Feb.  21  on  PBS  stations  in  Seattle  and  Yakima. 

"I  had  never  heard  of  the  group  of  Wenatchi  Indians.  I only  thought  it 
was  a town  and  a river,"  Thompson  said. 

"And  right  smack  in  their  aboriginal  homeland  is  this  Bavarian  lala-land 
of  knick-knacks  and  vilkommen  signs.  There's  no  evidence  they  ever 
existed . . " 

In  1855,  the  Wenatchi  tribe,  known  as  the  P'Squosa  in  their  own  language, 
signed  a treaty  with  the  U.S.  government,  giving  them  a 36-square-mile 
reservation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Icicle  and  Wenatchee  rivers  and 
guaranteeing  their  hunting  and  gathering  rights  in  an  area  called  the 
Wenatchapam  fishery,  according  to  Richard  Hart,  an  independent  historian 
from  Winthrop  upon  whose  research  the  documentary  is  based. 

But  the  site  was  never  surveyed,  and  an  Indian  agent  would  eventually 
order  the  markers  moved  high  up  into  the  Cascade  Range,  where  the  winter 
snow  was  deep  and  fewer  fish  returned  to  spawn. 

White  people  began  to  settle  in  area,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
built  its  route  right  through  the  Wenatchapam  fishery  --  without  obtaining 
a right  of  way,  according  to  Hart. 

In  1893,  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  responding  to  white  protests 
about  the  proposed  reservation,  called  a meeting  of  the  Wenatchis  and  the 
nearby  Yakama  Indians  to  try  to  get  them  to  give  it  up. 

At  the  meeting  at  Fort  Simcoe,  Indian  Agent  L.T.  Erwin  promised  the 
Wenatchis  their  fishing  rights  along  with  land  allotments  of  at  least  14, 
000  acres  in  the  Wenatchapam  fishery  area. 

The  Yakama,  led  to  believe  the  Wenatchis  were  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement,  then  agreed  to  cede  the  Wenatchapam  reservation  land  to  the 
government . 

"They  were  tricked  into  selling  it,"  Dick  said. 

"I  think  if  you  would  read  all  that  we've  got  --  about  six  boxes,  two 
feet  high  --  it  would  get  you  really  mad,  to  think  you  guys  had  an  agent 
like  that  back  then." 

In  1894,  Congress  ratified  the  agreement,  but  Erwin  never  made  a single 
land  allotment  to  the  Wenatchi.  Two  years  later,  each  surviving  member  of 
the  Wenatchi  tribe  was  offered  $9.30  apiece  as  their  share  of  the  land 
cession  payment.  They  refused  to  accept. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  all  of  the  Wenatchis'  homesteads  had  been 
taken  by  white  people. 

In  1931,  more  than  250  Wenatchis  met  at  Cashmere  and  voted  to  hire  a 
lawyer  to  sue  the  United  States,  but  in  1935,  the  U.S.  government  blocked 


the  lawsuit  by  voiding  the  Indians'  contract  with  their  lawyer. 

The  Wenatchis'  fight  ended  when  Chief  Harmelt  and  his  wife  died  in  a 
house  fire  in  1937,  but  their  daughter,  Celia  Ann  Dick,  spent  a lifetime 
telling  her  children  the  story. 

She  died  in  1997,  but  not  before  Mathew  Dick  "made  the  promise  to  her 
that  I would  do  all  that  I could  to  finish  the  work  John  Harmelt  started." 

The  Wenatchis  were  excluded  from  the  historic  federal  court  decisions  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  that  granted  the  Northwest's  treaty  tribes  rights  to 
half  the  salmon  in  regional  waters. 

"The  question  as  to  who  was  a treaty  tribe  in  most  cases  was  pretty 
clear,"  Hart  said.  "The  parties  signed  the  treaty  and  moved  to  the 
reservation,  as  a result  they  were  a treaty  tribe." 

But  the  Wenatchis  never  got  their  reservation,  although  a number  of 
their  descendants  live  on  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  reservation  in 
northeastern  Washington  and  some  live  on  the  Yakama  Nation  reservation  in 
central  Washington. 

In  the  case  United  States  vs.  Oregon,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Malcolm  Marsh 
classified  all  of  the  12  Indian  tribes  and  bands  that  make  up  the  Colville 
Confederated  Tribes  as  non-treaty  tribes.  Hart  said. 

"From  a standpoint  of  history  from  the  Wenatchi,  it  is  clearly 
historically  wrong,"  Hart  said.  "Unfortunately,  it  ...  makes  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  tribe  to  sue." 

Dick  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  advised  the  Wenatchis  to  work  out 
the  matter  of  fishing  rights  with  the  Yakama  Nation,  which  as  a treaty 
tribe,  has  fishing  rights  in  the  Wenatchapam  fishery. 

After  several  frustrating  attempts  at  negotiation,  Dick  said,  the  Yakama 
have  agreed  to  meet  again  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  two  weeks. 

Today,  about  28  percent  of  the  land  that  would  have  made  up  the  Wenatchi 
reservation  is  publicly  held. 

"As  it  happens,  the  Wenatchapam  fishery,  that  location  is  now  a federal 
fish  hatchery,"  Hart  said. 

Dick  said  he  has  been  working  with  U.S.  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell's  office,  as 
well  as  Sen.  Patty  Murray  and  Rep.  George  Nethercutt. 

"Right  now,  we're  in  a fact-finding  mode,"  said  led  Lewison,  a spokesman 
for  Cantwell,  D-Wash. 

"Sen.  Cantwell  has  been  clear  --  the  U.S.  government  has  a moral 
obligation  to  improve  the  welfare  of  Native  Americans  throughout  the 
nation.  In  this  particular  case,  the  office  is  looking  forward  to  seeing 
what  we  can  do  to  help  make  sure  these  concerns  are  addressed." 
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Dispute  with  tribe  could  delay  projects 
By  Dohn  Mueller,  Staff  Writer 
Wednesday,  February  06,  2002 

Two  construction  projects  that  would  effectively  close  County  Road  83  for 
most  of  the  coming  summer  could  be  shelved  unless  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton 
Dakota  Community  is  willing  to  cooperate  on  land  acquisition  needed  for 
expanded  intersections  and  work  along  County  Road  16. 

However,  the  county  says  the  tribe's  cooperation  may  be  linked  to  its 
application  to  the  federal  government  to  place  land  it  owns  in  Shakopee 
and  Prior  Lake  into  trust. 

The  Scott  County  Board  unanimously  approved  the  appraisal  of  land  and 
the  use  of  condemnation  as  a tool  to  acquire  non-tribal  land  for  the 
expansion  of  the  intersections  of  county  roads  83  and  16,  and  83  and  42 


should  the  county  be  unable  to  purchase  the  land  outright.  That  decision 
came  at  the  board's  Ian.  22  meeting. 

For  the  expansion  of  the  intersection  of  county  roads  42  and  83,  the 
county  needs  13  acres  of  tribal  land  and  8 acres  of  non-tribal  land  for 
road  right-of-way,  drainage  and  utility  easements.  To  expand  the 
intersection  of  county  roads  16  and  83,  the  city  of  Shakopee  and  the 
county  need  1.2  acres  of  tribal  land  and  12.9  acres  of  non-tribal  land. 

The  city  and  county  also  eventually  want  12  to  15  acres  of  tribal  land 
south  of  County  Road  16  and  east  of  County  Road  83  for  the  preferred 
realignment  of  County  Road  16  with  17th  Avenue.  Without  the  land  south  of 
County  Road  16,  the  plan  to  use  existing  County  Road  16  as  a frontage  road 
for  residents  north  of  County  Road  16  can't  be  implemented. 

Last  month,  the  board  linked  future  approval  of  elements  of  the 
construction  project  to  the  ability  to  successfully  negotiate  agreements 
for  the  acquisition  or  permanent  use  for  the  expanded  roadway  from 
landowners  that  include  the  tribe.  County  Board  Chair  Barb  Marschall  said 
the  county  would  not  trade  one-for-one  its  opposition  to  the  tribe's 
application  to  place  776  acres  it  owns  in  Shakopee  and  Prior  Lake  into 
permanent  trust  for  right-of-way  at  the  two  intersections.  But,  Marschall 
said,  the  county  is  willing  to  look  at  the  overall  issue  of  land  trust  as 
one  of  many  county-tribe  issues  in  discussions  regarding  land  for  road 
projects . 

"It  can't  be  a swap,  one  for  another,"  Marschall  said.  "That's  what  I 
hear  from  the  other  commissioners." 

Commissioner  Art  Bannerman  of  Shakopee  pushed  for  the  linkage  of  tribal 
land  to  future  approvals  on  the  two  intersection  expansion  projects  and 
work  on  County  Road  16  east  of 
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Archaeological  Review  Likely  To  Renew  Debate  Of  Delaware's  Indian 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Randall  Chase,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Dover,  Del.  (AP)  - A federal  review  of  an  archaeological  report 
suggesting  there  is  more  than  one  group  of  American  Indians  in  Delaware  is 
unlikely  to  resolve  a war  of  words  between  members  of  the  Lenape  and 
Nanticoke  populations. 

A report  that  consultant  Edward  Heite  submitted  in  1998  to  the  Delaware 
Department  of  Transportation  concluded  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  of 
the  Cheswold  area  of  Kent  County  adapted  to  European  culture  and  that 
their  descendants,  known  as  the  Lenape,  remain  in  the  area. 

Heite  was  hired  to  examine  a parcel  of  land  called  the  Bloomsbury  tract 
after  it  was  selected  as  a site  for  an  artificial  wetland. 

Among  the  evidence  on  which  Heite  based  his  findings  were  several  pieces 
of  bottle  glass  that  he  said  were  shaped  into  tools  using  traditional 
American  Indian  flaking  techniques  for  stone  tools. 

The  report,  subtitled  "Archaeology  and  History  of  an  Unrecognized 
Indigenous  Community  in  Central  Delaware,"  was  met  with  outrage  by  the 
chief  of  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Association  in  Sussex  County. 

"I  stepped  into  an  Indian  war,"  Heite  said. 

The  Lenape  say  the  report  validates  their  Indian  heritage,  while  the 
Nanticoke  regard  it  as  a threat  and  an  insult. 

"There's  no  other  tribes  in  Delaware,"  said  Nanticoke  chief  Kenneth  S. 
Clark.  "We  have  an  objection  to  people  changing  history." 

Then-Secretary  Anne  Canby  approved  DelDOT's  publication  of  the  report  in 


late  2000,  after  giving  Clark  a chance  to  submit  an  addendum.  But  under 
pressure  from  Clark,  current  DelDOT  secretary  Nathan  Hayward  III  ordered 
the  report  withdrawn  last  year  from  publication  and  pulled  from  the 
agency's  Web  site. 

Hayward  and  DelDOT  archaeologist  Kevin  Cunningham  did  not  return 
telephone  messages  last  week. 

DelDOT  submitted  Heite's  report  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  an 
independent  technical  review.  That  review  should  be  finished  this  week  and 
sent  to  state  officials,  said  NPS  chief  archaeologist  Frank  McManamon. 

McManamon  said  NPS  cultural  anthropologist  Mark  Schoepfle  generally 
found  Heite's  research  to  be  of  high  quality. 

"It  looks  like  it  was  a pretty  good  job,"  McManamon  said.  "You  may  see 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  (Heite)  draws  may  go  a little  further  than 
the  data  warrant,  but  wait  and  see  on  that." 

Clark  said  Heite's  report  is  rife  with  inaccuracies,  but  he  would  not 
provide  specifics. 

"I  would  rather  not  go  into  anything  until  we  see  what  the  (NPS)  report 
says,"  Clark  said. 

Heite  said  he  was  never  told  what  Clark's  objections  are. 

"All  we  got  was  that  Ken  Clark  didn't  like  the  report,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  refute,"  he  said. 

Dennis  Coker,  chief  of  the  Lenape  Indian  Tribe  of  Delaware  Inc.,  is 
anxious  to  see  both  the  NPS  review  and  publication  of  Heite's  report. 

"What's  at  stake  for  us  is  recognition  as  a Native  American  group,  an 
indigenous  group  native  to  Delaware,"  Coker  said.  "We're  proud  of  who  we 
are.  We  would  like  to  be  recognized  by  the  larger  society  as  a distinct 
ethnic  group." 

While  Delaware  has  no  formal  process  for  recognition  of  American  Indians, 
the  Nanticoke  have  received  state  grants  as  well  as  federal  job  training 
funds.  Tribal  members  hold  three  seats  on  the  human  remains  committee  of 
the  state  Historic  Preservation  Office. 

In  1994,  the  Lenape  fought  unsuccessfully  for  a Senate  resolution 
recognizing  them  as  an  Indian  community.  The  measure  was  tabled  after 
lobbying  by  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Association. 

Coker  said  the  Lenape  community  numbers  about  750  people  and  can 
document  its  population  of  the  Cheswold  area  for  at  least  300  years.  It 
has  ties  to  other  Lenape  groups,  including  the  Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape 
Indians  of  New  Jersey,  a tribe  recognized  by  that  state. 

"We've  intermarried  with  the  Nanticokes  for  a couple  of  hundred  years 
now,"  Coker  said.  "Genealogically  speaking,  it's  hard  to  tell  one  group 
from  the  other. " 

Such  talk  is  anathema  to  Clark,  whose  group  numbers  a little  less  than 

1,000. 

"People  who  are  Nanticoke  belong  to  this  tribe,  people  who  aren't 
Nanticoke  don't,"  he  said. 

According  to  Heite,  Algonquin-speaking  Nanticokes  concentrated  on  the 
southern  Delmarva  peninsula  and  merged  with  the  Assateague  community.  The 
Lenape,  also  Algonquin  speakers,  moved  into  Delaware  from  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  he  said. 

Intermarriage  was  common  in  the  Kent  County  area,  a rough  dividing  line 
between  the  northern  hunter-gatherers  and  the  mostly  agricultural  southern 
tribes,  including  the  Nanticoke,  Assateague,  Choptank  and  Chesapeake, 

Heite  said. 

"The  Lenape  community  has  maintained  a separate  identity,  but  the 
families  in  that  community  are  related  to  the  Nanticoke,"  he  said. 

According  to  Heite,  the  inhabitants  of  a tenant  house  at  the  Bloomsbury 
site  that  was  occupied  from  about  1750  to  1814  included  at  least  two 
Indians,  John  Sisco  and  Thomas  Conselor. 

Heite  said  glass  tools  similar  to  those  at  Bloomsbury  have  been  found  at 
other  American  Indian  sites,  but  that  evidence  from  such  a relatively  late 
period  is  rare. 

"This  is  an  archaeological  demonstration  of  a connecting  of  the  living 
community  with  the  Native  American  traditions,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Buffalo  Supporters, 

After  two  weeks  of  respite  the  capture  and  slaughter  of  the 
Yellowstone  buffalo  has  resumed.  The  Department  of  Livestock's 
intolerance  for  wild  buffalo  was  exhibited  yesterday  in  the  agency's 
irrational  insistence  on  capturing  every  buffalo  that  enters  Montana. 

In  an  operation  that  took  place  between  8:00  and  11:45  am,  agents 
hazed  bison  more  than  five  miles  into  the  buffalo  trap  at  Florse 
Butte.  Three  bull  buffalo  were  captured.  Early  this  morning  two  of 
these  beautiful  animals  were  loaded  into  a livestock  trailer  and 
shipped  to  a slaughterhouse.  The  third  had  a numbered  aluminum  tag 
attached  to  his  back  and  had  two  swaths  of  thick  fur  shaven  from  his 
shoulders  and  back.  These  marks  allow  DOL  agents  to  determine  which 
bison  have  already  been  captured.  Of  the  29  bull  bison  targeted  by 
the  DOL  this  winter,  eight  were  marked  and  released.  Twenty  were 
slaughtered.  Another  was  shot  in  the  field  without  ever  being  tested 
for  brucellosis.  35  bison  have  left  the  park  this  winter. 

The  state  of  Montana  rests  the  burden  of  blame  for  the  slaughter  on 
brucellosis,  a bovine  reproductive  disease.  Although  there  has  never 
been  a documented  case  of  brucellosis  being  transmitted  from  wild 
bison  to  livestock,  the  agency  insists  on  harassing  and  killing  bison 
when  they  leave  the  park. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  park,  where  all  the  killing  has  taken  place 
since  1997,  there  are  no  cattle  present  during  the  times  of  year  when 
bison  are  outside  the  park.  While  elk  and  other  wildlife  also  carry 
the  disease,  only  bison  are  hazed,  shot,  and  slaughtered.  There  has 
never  been  a documented  case  of  wild  buffalo  passing  the  disease  to 
livestock. 

After  the  three  bulls  were  captured  yesterday  we  held  a vigil  at  Duck 
Creek,  where  they  were  confined.  Volunteers  held  a "Buffalo 
Slaughter  in  Progress"  banner  by  the  side  of  highway  191  and  handed 
out  newsletters  to  interested  passersby.  At  nightfall  the  vigil  was 
relocated  to  a spot  across  the  river  from  the  Duck  Creek  holding  pens 
and  prayers,  songs,  and  blessings  were  given  for  the  confined  bison. 
Volunteers  stayed  out  all  night  through  subfreezing  temperatures.  At 
6:30  this  morning  two  buffalo  were  loaded  into  the  trailer  and  sent 
to  the  slaughterhouse.  The  third  was  released  on  the  Florse  Butte 
Peninsula . 

We'd  like  to  thank  each  of  you  who  reads  these  updates  for  your 
unfailing  support.  We  couldn't  make  it  through  these  difficult  times 
without  your  help.  Your  dedication  has  been  inspirational,  helping 
us  to  stay  strong,  well-nourished,  and  focused  on  our  mission.  The 
response  to  our  call  for  letters  to  those  responsible  for  the  buffalo 
slaughter  was  enormous.  Many  of  you  answered  our  request  for 
volunteers  to  organize  a Day  of  Action  for  the  Buffalo  in  your 
communities  on  March  23.  Thanks  to  all  who  have  been  giving  your 
time  to  share  buffalo  stories  with  your  families  and  friends  and  to 
those  of  you  who  have  supported  us  in  whatever  way  you  can.  Thank 
you  John  at  Two  Socks  for  the  radio  you  sent  and  your  offer  of 


technical  assistance.  We  took  the  radio  out  of  the  box  and  put  it  to 
immediate  use  on  patrol.  Thanks  to  all  the  others  who  sent  donations 
for  the  purchase  of  new  radio  equipment.  With  patrols  in  constant 
communication  with  one  another  they  will  be  all  the  more  safe  and 
effective.  Thank  you  all  for  making  our  work  possible.  We  will  be 
here  until  the  buffalo  are  protected. 


* A Press  Release  to  Send  to  Your  Local  Newspaper 
Montana  Department  of  Livestock  and  National  Park  Service  Squander  Tax 
Dollars  To  Slaughter  Two  "Low  Risk"  Bull  Bison  Near  Yellowstone  National 
Park 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE:  February  7,  2002 
Contacts:  Dan  Brister,  Mike  Mease  (406)  646-0070 

West  Yellowstone,  MT : Three  bull  bison,  considered  "low  risk"  by 
APFIIS--the  sole  agency  with  the  regulatory  authority  to  revoke 
Montana's  "brucellosis-free"  status--were  captured  in  a Montana 
Department  of  Livestock  (DOL)  operation  on  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest  yesterday.  Two  of  the  bison,  which  the  DOL  claims  to  have 
tested  positive  for  brucellosis,  were  sent  to  slaughter  early  this 
morning. 

In  its  1998  study.  Brucellosis  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Ecosystem, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  concluded,  "The  current  risk  of 
transmission  from  YNP  (Yellowstone  National  Park)  bison  to  cattle  is 
low."  There  has  never  been  a documented  transmission  of  brucellosis 
from  wild  bison  to  livestock. 

Even  if  buffalo  were  capable  of  spreading  brucellosis,  the  lack  of 
cattle  between  mid-October  and  mid-Dune  make  such  a transmission 
impossible.  The  cattle  that  stock  the  summer  grazing  allotments  on 
Horse  Butte  are  shipped  in  from  Idaho.  "Montana  is  killing  America's 
last  wild  buffalo  to  protect  a few  Idaho  cattle,"  said  BFC 
spokesperson  Dan  Brister. 

All  19  bison  killed  this  winter  have  been  bulls,  which  are  incapable 
of  transmitting  brucellosis.  APHIS  considers  bulls  "low  risk"  and 
says  their  presence  in  the  state  will  not  jeopardize  Montana's 
brucellosis-free  status.  The  agencies  have  captured  28  bull  bison 
this  winter. 

The  operation  began  shortly  after  8am  on  Wednesday  on  the  Madison 
River.  Agents  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  Montana  Highway  Patrol,  the  Montana  Dept,  of  Fish,  Wildlife, 
and  Parks  and  the  Gallatin  County  Sheriff's  Department  assisted  the 
DOL  in  hazing  two  bison  from  National  Forest  land  into  the  Horse 
Butte  trap.  A lone  bull  was  later  captured  from  the  Horse  Butte 
Peninsula . 

"These  agencies  are  wasting  2.8  million  taxpayer  dollars  this  winter 
to  unnecessarily  slaughter  America's  last  wild  buffalo,"  said 
Brister.  "Scientists  agree  that  bull  bison  can't  transmit 
brucellosis  yet  the  DOL  insists  on  harassing  every  bull  that  steps 
across  the  park  line." 

Horse  Butte  provides  crucial  winter  range  for  Yellowstone  wildlife, 
including  moose,  elk,  deer,  coyotes,  wolves,  eagles  and  swans. 

Buffalo  Field  Campaign  volunteers  videotaped  two  bald  eagles  being 
disturbed  by  the  operation  as  they  foraged  over  the  Madison  River. 

Moose  and  trumpeter  swans  were  also  observed  being  impacted  by  the 
operation . 

The  brucellosis  test  used  by  the  DOL  to  determine  whether  to 
slaughter  or  release  captured  animals  detects  antibodies,  not 
infection.  The  majority  of  the  bison  that  test  "positive"  and  are 
killed  don't  actually  carry  brucellosis.  The  majority  of  bison  that 
test  positive  at  the  capture  facility  test  negative  under  the  more 
accurate  post-slaughter  culture  test. 

The  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  is  the  only  group  working  in  the  field 
everyday  to  stop  the  bison  slaughter.  Volunteers  defend  the  buffalo 
on  their  native  range  and  advocate  for  their  protection. 

Video  and  Still  Photos  are  Available  on  Request. 


* Week  of  Action  and  National  Day  of  Action  for  the  Buffalo 
We  are  organizing  our  third  annual  Week  of  Action  for  the  Yellowstone 
Buffalo  and  need  your  help.  This  year's  Week  of  Action  is  scheduled 
for  March  18-24  and  will  include  a variety  of  workshops,  non-violent 
direct  action,  and  ceremonies.  Please  come  if  you  can.  We  are  also 
helping  to  organize  solidarity  rallies  across  the  country  on  March 
23.  If  you  are  interested  in  helping  to  organize  the  Day  of  Action 
in  your  community,  please  contact  Dan  Brister  or  Pete  Leusch  at 
bfc-media@wildrockies.org. 


* A letter  of  Thanks  from  Corey 

Corey  first  volunteered  with  the  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  four  years 
ago.  He  was  on  patrol  at  Horse  Butte  on  the  morning  of  January  29, 
1998.  He  wrote  the  following  account  of  his  experience: 

"I  was  heading  down  the  trail  at  sunrise  when  I passed  the  DOL.  The 
guns  on  their  backs  were  for  the  buffalo.  I turned  to  follow  them. 
Suddenly  they  made  a sharp  left  and  stopped;  they  had  found  them.  I 
pulled  my  sled  between  the  guns  and  the  buffalo.  I knew  that's  what 
I'd  do.  There  was  no  soul  searching,  none  of  that.  It  is  why  I'm 
here.  The  cops  cuffed  me.  The  DOL  agents  shot  all  six  buffalo  while 
I sat  there  watching,  helpless.  I fell  to  my  knees  and  cried,  and 
screamed,  and  prayed.  That  was  the  hardest,  the  darkest,  most 
frustrating  thing  I have  ever  witnessed  or  been  a part  of." 

Last  winter  Corey  returned  to  the  Campaign  and  again  took  to  the 
patrols  at  Horse  Butte.  One  day  he  decided  to  approach  the  buffalo 
trap  and  offer  a prayer.  The  trap  sits  on  public  land  in  the 
Gallatin  National  Forest.  The  DOL,  which  operates  the  trap,  had 
cordoned  off  an  area  around  the  trap  and  closed  it  from  the  public. 
Corey  decided  to  cross  the  line  to  offer  his  prayers.  Officers  later 
observed  his  tracks,  followed  them  to  Corey's  campfire,  and  arrested 
him.  He  spent  40  days  in  jail. 

Corey  asked  me  to  include  the  following  letter  of  thanks  in  this 
week's  update: 

Blessings  Family, 

I've  just  returned  here  to  our  cabin  now  that  my  long  suspended 
sentence  is  over.  Many  "welcome  homes"  and  big  hugs  greeted  me,  and 
I give  thanks.  My  travels  have  been  good,  spreading  awareness  and 
shedding  light  on  the  buffalo  slaughter  with  lots  of  prayer  and 
circling.  My  time  in  jail  was  inspirational.  I thank  you  all  very 
much  for  your  kind  support,  comforting  words  and  colorful  cards.  I 
never  felt  separated  from  the  Great  Goodness.  I was  constantly 
connected  with  the  healing  love  that  will  end  all  pain  and  violence. 
Receiving  letters  every  day  helped  a lot.  So  please  keep  up  the  good 
works.  The  buffalo  will  guide  us  through. 

Peace  and  Love, 

Corey  Sundog 


Dan  Brister 
Outreach  Coordinator 
Buffalo  Field  Campaign 
PO  Box  957 

West  Yellowstone,  MT  59758 
(406)  646-0070 
buff alo@wildrockies . org 
http:www.wildrockies.org/buffalo 
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Man  recognized  as  Code  Talker 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE/The  Associated  Press  February  09,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - The  Marine  Corps  has  concluded  that  David  Tsosie  did  indeed 
serve  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker  during  World  War  II  and  is  entitled  to  the 
Congressional  Silver  Medal  that  had  been  denied  to  him. 

Tsosie,  79,  had  expected  to  get  his  medal  during  a ceremony  last  year 
honoring  hundreds  of  other  Navajo  Code  Talkers.  But  the  Marine  Corps  said 
it  lacked  proof  that  Tsosie  had  been  one  of  the  Code  Talkers,  who  shipped 
messages  coded  in  their  native  language  in  the  war's  Pacific  theater. 

But  after  further  investigation,  the  Marine  Corps  found  that  Tsosie 
graduated  from  Navajo  Communications  School  on  Sept.  7,  1943,  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  an  award.  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  and  Rep.  Tom  Udall, 
D-N.M.,  said  Friday. 

Bingaman  and  Udall,  who  sponsored  the  legislation  to  honor  the  Code 
Talkers  with  congressional  medals  of  honor,  had  urged  the  Pentagon  to 
investigate  Tsosie' s status. 

"Because  Code  Talkers  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  they  were  not  properly 
honored  until  a few  short  months  ago,  some  50  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  But  for  Mr.  Tsosie,  the  wait  has  been  even  longer,"  Bingaman  said 
in  a statement. 

He  applauded  the  Pentagon  and  Marine  Corps  for  conducting  the 
investigation.  "But  most  of  all,"  Bingaman  said,  "I  thank  Mr.  Tsosie  for 
his  invaluable  service  to  our  country." 

In  a ceremony  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  last  Duly,  President  Bush  awarded 
Congressional  Gold  Medals  to  the  four  surviving  members  among  the  29 
Marines  who  developed  an  uncrackable  code  based  on  the  Navajo  language. 

Several  hundred  others  who  used  the  code  in  battles  on  the  Pacific  Front 
were  awarded  the  Congressional  Silver  Medal  last  November. 

"I  am  gratified  that  David  Tsosie,  a Navajo  Code  Talker  who  served  his 
nation  with  honor,  will  be  presented  with  the  medal  he  earned  so  long 
ago,"  Udall  said.  "When  we  honor  them,  we  honor  a generation  of  service  to 
our  country." 

Copyright  c.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  2002. 
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Guest  Editorial:  Discrimination  won't  end  until  Indians  say,  'enough' 

By  WILLIAM  OLD  CHIEF 
For  the  Missoulian 

Comments  made  by  three  legislators  during  a Dan.  9 meeting  of  the  State 
Tribal  Relations  Committee  helped  illustrate  the  very  problems  that 
committee  is  supposed  to  address. 

"They're  unwilling  or  incapable  of  working  like  normal  outside  people 
do,"  state  Sen.  Ed  Butcher,  R-Winifred  said  of  Indians  who  return  to 
reservations  to  live. 

"Offer  them  a roll  of  postage  stamps,"  Sen.  Derry  O'Neil,  R-Kalispell, 
suggested  as  an  alternative  to  the  governor's  plans  to  hold  meetings  with 
state  and  tribal  officials  to  resolve  several  lingering  disputes. 

Rep.  Ken  Peterson,  R-Billings,  suggested  the  existence  of  Indian 
reservations  contributes  to  discrimination  against  Indians,  and  he 
predicted  the  discrimination  will  continue  until  reservations  are  gone. 

Such  comments  regarding  the  original  people  of  Montana  - Indians  - 
deserve  a response.  However,  let's  be  fair  and  give  credit  to  where  credit 


is  due. 

It  is  often  oun  own  people  who  continue  to  hold  us  in  bondage  because  of 
their  short-sightedness  of  what  is  really  needed  to  allow  Native  Americans 
to  succeed.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  step  back  200  to  500  years  for  more 
oppression  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  the  authority  to  chart  our 
direction,  whether  it  be  the  church,  state  government  or  so-called  tribal 
leaders . 

The  state  Indian  affairs  coordinator  assumes  that  all  tribes  in  Montana 
are  of  the  same  thinking,  which  is  unfair  and  untrue;  even  the  federal 
government  treats  us  as  individuals.  We  are  people  with  different 
languages,  beliefs  and  customs.  Our  mythology  and  philosophy  varies  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  It  is  said  that  everything  flows  from  the  top  down  and  the 
problems  that  exist  on  reservations  stem  from  decision-makers  and 
lawmakers  who  have  neglected  to  address  the  issues  of  Indian  people  in  an 
equal  and  just  manner. 

The  Indian  affairs  coordinator  position  is  not  a decision-maker,  just  a 
centerpiece  for  the  state  government  to  say,  "We  are  aware  Indians  do 
exist."  Two  years  ago  the  Montana  tribal  leaders  recommended  to  state 
officials  that  the  position  be  elevated  to  a Cabinet  position  filled  by 
someone  who  would  sit  in  the  same  room  as  decision-makers  and  have  the 
same  authority  to  conduct  the  affairs  on  behalf  of  the  70,000-plus  Indian 
people  of  Montana. 

The  last  time  I looked  this  was  still  the  state  of  Montana  - not  South 
Africa  during  apartheid.  The  last  time  I voted  this  was  still  the  state  of 
Montana,  not  Alabama  or  Mississippi  in  the  1960s. 

Yet  the  African  Americans  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors 
found  the  courage  to  stand  against  the  cruelty  of  bigotry  and  injustice. 

If  we  as  a people  are  to  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  state  of  Montana 
during  the  21st  century,  then  we  too  must  rise  against  the  tyranny  of 
segregation  and  the  chains  of  discrimination  - or  we  will  remain  exiles  in 
our  own  land. 

If  you  are  tired  of  being  followed  in  the  supermarket  and  department 
stores  because  of  the  color  of  your  skin,  if  you're  tired  of  racial 
profiling  by  law  enforcement  officials,  if  you're  tired  of  protecting  your 
children  and  grandchildren  from  those  who  would  openly  display  their 
ignorance  just  because  of  the  color  your  skin,  then  you  must  realize  only 
you  have  the  power  to  stop  the  insults  of  continual  oppression  in  the 
state  of  Montana. 

The  struggle  for  our  equality  must  be  taken  to  the  state  Capitol  and  not 
the  reservations,  which  are  already  in  disarray.  The  struggle  must  be 
taken  to  the  cities  of  Montana  for  only  then  will  they  know  we  as  a people 
are  not  just  blowing  off  steam.  We  will  not  be  content.  It  will  not  be 
business  as  usual  until  the  day  of  equal  justice  emerges. 

As  Indian  people  we  contribute  millions  of  dollars  to  Montana's  economy 
yearly;  everyone  knows  that.  The  moment  we  stop  supporting  cities  near 
reservations,  they  would  turn  into  dust  bowls.  The  moment  we  stop  spending 
money  in  the  cities  for  cars,  furniture,  clothing  and  groceries,  jobs  will 
be  lost.  The  moment  we  stop  supporting  discrimination,  the  tide  of 
disparity  will  turn. 

We  are  landowners,  taxpayers,  business  owners,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy, 
educators,  state  legislators,  ranchers,  and  farmers  - we  are  Montana,  we 
are  Native  Americans.  How  long  will  you  choose  to  live  under  the  "veil  of 
ignorance"?  It  would  be  a mistake  for  those  who  decide  to  overlook  us  to 
underestimate  the  determination  of  Indian  people. 

And  yes,  there  are  many  good  non-Indians  who  have  walked  alongside  our 
cause,  who  have  seen  the  other  side  and  have  chosen  to  support  the  rights 
of  Indian  people  in  the  state  of  Montana.  It  is  said  that  you  will  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  will  make  you  free. 

My  question  is:  Where  is  the  voice  of  our  tribal  leaders  who  pledged  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  their  people? 

William  (Bill)  Old  Chief  of  Indigenous  Voice  Consultants  in  Missoula, 
is  a former  Blackfeet  tribal  chairman. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Ravalli  Republic  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mexico's  Rebellious  Chiapas  Turns  to  Civic  Action 
By  Lorraine  Orlandi 

NUEVO  YIBEL101,  Mexico  (Reuters)  - The  Mexican  government  offered  to 
build  a rudimentary  schoolhouse  for  this  red-dirt  settlement  of  100 
Tzotzil  Indian  families  uprooted  by  violence  in  Chiapas  state.  But  the 
people  refused  it. 

More  than  a year  after  they  moved  here  from  a crowded  refugee  camp, 
their  children  study  in  makeshift  classrooms  with  no  walls  or  floor  and 
a roof  of  yellow  and  orange  plastic  sheeting. 

The  peasant  farmer  families  insist  on  a proper  school,  with  cinder-block 
classrooms  like  those  in  the  cities  and  big  enough  to  serve  the  region, 
not  just  the  children  of  Nuevo  Yibel joj . They  won't  take  anything  less. 

"We  know  that  if  we  accept  this  'emergency  school'  we  will  never 
get  what  we  want,  a dignified  school,"  said  local  leader  Roberto 
Perez.  "City  children  don't  suffer  like  ours,  they  have  concrete 
schools.  We're  fighting  for  equal  treatment." 

His  simple  argument  underlies  a sophisticated  pattern  of  civic 
resistance  that  has  largely  replaced  violence  in  Chiapas  eight  years 
after  the  Zapatista  rebels  took  up  arms  in  the  name  of  Indian  rights. 

With  peace  talks  at  an  impasse,  an  unofficial  truce  is  holding  between 
the  government  of  President  Vicente  Fox  (news  - web  sites)  and  the 
rebels,  holed  up  in  silence  in  their  jungle  strongholds  after  a historic 
2,000-mile  march  to  the  capital  last  year  to  push  their  demands. 

That  spectacular  public  demonstration,  featuring  masked  rebel  leaders  in 
a colorful  cross-country  convoy,  shifted  the  Zapatista  struggle  from  the 
military  camp  into  the  civic  arena.  Now,  while  national  politicians 
debate  rebel  demands,  Indian  communities  that  embody  the  Zapatista  cause 
are  working  to  bring  about  long-awaited  change  themselves,  with  or 
without  government  help. 

"The  question  is  now  in  the  civilian  arena,"  said  the  Rev.  lesus 
Landin,  a Catholic  priest  serving  San  Andres  Larrainzer,  once  the  site 
of  peace  talks  between  the  government  and  Zapatistas.  "The  people  are 
convinced  that  here  change  will  come  through  civic,  political,  peaceful 
means . " 

FACING  THE  ENEMY 

Fox's  election  in  2000,  like  that  of  Chiapas  Gov.  Pablo  Salazar  the  same 
year,  raised  hopes  of  reviving  peace  talks  and  redressing  profound 
social  injustices  underlying  the  Zapatista  rebellion  in  the  state  of  4 
million  people,  a quarter  of  them  Indians. 

But  13  months  after  the  two  leaders  took  office  and  ended  seven  decades 
of  repressive  rule  by  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI, 
disappointment  is  rampant  in  Chiapas  over  their  failure  to  end  the 
Zapatista  uprising. 

"Fox  lied  about  a lot  of  things,"  said  lose  Vasquez,  leader  of  the 
pacifist  refugee  organization  Las  Abejas  in  Acteal,  where  four  years  ago 
members  of  a paramilitary  group  linked  to  the  PRI  massacred  45  Tzotzil 
men,  women  and  children. 

Dozens  of  Indians  were  convicted  of  firing  on  indigenous  brethren,  with 
the  complicity  of  official  security  forces. 

Though  Fox  closed  seven  key  army  bases  as  demanded  by  the  rebels  and  cut 
back  army  checkpoints,  residents  across  the  Indian  heartland  say  the 
army  still  foments  such  violence,  promoting  paramilitary  groups  and 
harassing  civilians. 

Army  bases  surround  Acteal,  their  mission  to  promote  security  and 
perform  public  works.  Instead,  they  perpetuate  conflict,  prostitution, 
fear,  Vasquez  said. 


"These  are  not  our  customs/'  he  said. 

Salazar  said  state  counterinsurgency  tactics  of  the  past,  including 
targeting  aid  programs  to  groups  sympathetic  to  the  PRI,  have  been 
replaced  with  equitable  development  programs.  The  federal  and  state 
governments  are  working  to  reconcile  warring  religious,  cultural  and 
political  factions. 

In  a watershed  sign  of  easing  tensions,  some  1,500  displaced  people  in 
and  around  Acteal  went  home  last  year  or  founded  new  communities  like 
Nuevo  Yibeljoj  (pronounced  YEE-BUL-COC) . 

Perhaps  more  dramatic,  refugees  are  sitting  down  face-to-face  with  their 
PRI  enemies  in  an  effort  to  find  a way  to  live  together  in  peace,  with 
support  from  the  state. 

"The  process  of  bringing  together  Las  Abejas  and  those  who  displaced 
them  took  us  more  than  half  of  last  year,"  Salazar  said  in  an 
interview.  "The  government  sat  in  the  middle,  and  I mean  literally  in 
the  middle. 

"In  the  past,  the  complaint  was  that  when  (the  refugees)  tried  to  meet 
with  their  adversaries,  the  government  showed  up  in  the  same  car  and  sat 
on  the  same  side  as  their  adversaries,"  he  said.  "We  told  them: 

'Speak  your  language,  look  each  other  in  the  eye,  we're  only  here  to 
facilitate. ' They  chose  the  themes  and  initiated  a productive 
dialogue. " 

Such  gains  give  local  activists  like  Vasquez  hope. 

"It's  very  important  to  all  of  society  that  we  have  the  will  to  work 
for  peace,"  he  said.  "In  this  new  year,  I hope  we  can  change  our 
hearts,  respect  one  another's  differences." 

AN  UNEASY  PEACE 

Every  Sunday  in  San  Andres,  Zapatista  supporters  occupying  Town  Hall 
take  petitions  from  a line  of  villagers.  A few  blocks  away,  the  elected 
PRI  town  council  bides  time,  while  outside  the  rustic  Catholic  church  a 
circle  of  elders  in  the  rough  wool  tunics  and  tasseled  hats  of  the 
Tzotzil  people  hold  court. 

In  the  1990s,  masked  Zapatista  commanders  and  government  negotiators 
gathered  in  the  highland  town  to  draft  the  San  Andres  accords,  providing 
greater  autonomy  for  Indian  communities  in  choosing  leaders  and  using 
and  owning  land. 

The  1996  accords  became  the  basis  for  Fox's  Indian  rights  initiative, 
one  of  his  first  acts  as  president.  But  the  weaker  version  ultimately 
approved  by  Congress  fell  far  short  of  rebel  demands,  dashing  hopes  of 
resuming  talks  during  Fox's  first  year  in  office. 

Now  the  most  fervently  Zapatista  communities,  which  have  renounced 
government  assistance,  are  using  the  original  accords  to  design 
educational,  farming  and  other  programs  that  meet  their  needs,  with  help 
from  nongovernmental  organizations. 

"The  people  implemented  autonomous  education  very  seriously,"  said 
Landin,  the  San  Andres  priest.  "They're  not  desperate,  they're 
surviving. " 

Still,  generations  of  conflict,  a deeply-rooted  system  of  caciquismo,  or 
political  cronyism,  and  economic  inequality,  racism  and  poverty  hinder 
progress  at  the  grass-roots  level. 

Having  lost  their  grip  on  the  national  and  state  governments,  entrenched 
local  PRI  leaders  are  loathe  to  loosen  their  hold  on  a last  bastion  of 
power  in  communities  where  loyalty  to  the  party  is  akin  to  religious 
faith . 

On  a typical  day  recently,  local  newspapers  carried  reports  of  a mayor 
abducted  by  opposition  party  members  near  the  Guatemala  border,  and  of 
newly  elected  officials  prevented  by  PRI  leaders  from  taking  office  in 
San  Duan  Chamula,  an  Indian  enclave  outside  the  highland  colonial  city 
of  San  Cristobal. 

"There  is  more  conflict  here  than  ever,"  said  weaver  losefa 
Gonzalez  of  Zinacantan,  where  the  left-leaning  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution  unseated  the  PRI  in  last  October's  elections  but  was 
blocked  from  taking  office. 

"We  want  change,  but  it  can't  be  done  overnight,"  said  Cristobal 


Guzman  in  the  coffee  farming  village  Tenejapa,  where  the  PRI  holds 
power.  "For  change  to  come,  people's  attitudes  must  change." 


To  send  news  reports,  subscribe  or  unsubscribe  send  email  to 
IndigenousNews@webtv . net 

"RE : Mexico  Solidarity  Network:  Taco  Bell  Truth  Tour"  
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Mexico  Solidarity  Network  wrote: 

**Please  forward  to  all  lists** 

The  Mexico  Solidarity  Network  endorses  the  Taco  Bell  Truth  Tour  from 
Feb. 28-March  16,  2002.  The  tour  is  organized  by  the  Coalition  of  Immokalee 
Workers  (www.ciw-online.org)  multi-ethnic,  immigrant-led,  and  community- 
based  farmworker  organization  based  in  Immokalee,  Florida.  Their  members 
are  largely  Latino,  Haitian,  and  Mayan  Indian  immigrants  working  low-wage 
jobs  throughout  the  state  of  Florida. 

The  Taco  Bell  Truth  Tour  is  a national  tour  that  will  travel  from 
Immokalee,  FL  to  Los  Angeles,  CA.  The  tour  will  bring  the  voice  of 
farmworkers  to  the  gates  of  Taco  Bell  corporate  headquarters  over  3000 
miles  away. 

Farmworkers'  subpoverty  wages  and  total  lack  of  benefits  have  allowed 
Florida  tomato  growers  to  minimize  production  costs  and  provide  Taco  Bell 
with  cheap  tomatoes  at  the  expense  of  farmworkers  and  their  families.  All 
this  while  Taco  Bell  profits  immensely.  Farmworkers  are  tired  of 
subsidizing  Taco  Bell's  profits  with  their  poverty,  but  Taco  Bell  refuses 
to  meet  with  worker  representatives  to  discuss  the  sweatshop  conditions 
under  which  their  tomatoes  are  produced.  It  is  time  to  stand  up,  speak  out 
and  demand  justice.  NO  MORE  SWEATSHOPS  IN  THE  FIELDS  OF  FLORIDA,  the  US, 
or  AMERICA. 

loin  the  Coalition  of  Immokalee  Workers,  Mexico  Solidarity  Network  and 
others  as  we  embark  on  this  important  cross-country  journey.  Chances  are 
we'  re  coming  to  a city  near  you!  You  can  organize  a welcome  party  in  your 
city,  do  a fundraising  concert,  greet  us  in  the  streets,  put  a few 
caravanistas  up  for  the  night,  or  travel  with  us  for  a few  days.  Help  out 
however  you  like! 


TACO  BELL  TRUTH  TOUR  - MARCH  1-17,  2002  In  a cross-country  caravan  from 
Florida  to  Taco  Bell's  headquarters  in  Irvine,  CA,  farmworkers  and  their 
allies  will  hit  15  major  US  cities  with  the  TRUTH  about  how  TACO  BELL 


PROFITS  FROM  FARMWORKER  POVERTY. 


Thursday,  2/28 
Friday,  3/1 
Saturday,  3/2 
Sunday,  3/3 
Monday,  3/4 
Wednesday,  3/6 
Friday,  3/8 
Saturday,  3/9 


send  off  TAMPA,  FL 
ATLANTA,  GA 
SOUTH  BEND,  IN 

CHICAGO,  IL 
MADISON,  WI 
DENVER,  CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FRESNO,  CA 


CA 


SUNDAY,  3/10  LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

RISE  UP  2002:  FROM  THE  PEOPLE,  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


MONDAY,  3/11  IRVINE,  CA 

CONVERGENCE  AT  TACO  BELL  HEADQUATERS 


Tuesday,  3/12 
Wednesday,  3/13 
Thursday,  3/14 


FLAGSTAFF,  AZ 
ALBUQUERQUE.  NM 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK 


Friday,  3/15  LITTLE  ROCK,  AR 

Saturday,  3/16  MEMPHIS,  TN 

This  notice  is  posted  by  Mexico  Solidarity  Network. 


Mexico  Solidarity  Network  http://www.mexicosolidarity.org 

Questions?  Send  email  to: 

mexico sol idaritynetwork-owner@mexico solidarity . org 
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1)  Reuters  - Brazil  launches  'war  operation'  on  mahogany  loggers 

2)  Greenwire  - Brazil:  Environment  Chief  Seeks  U.S.  Support  to  Curb  Illegal 
Logging  Body 

Brazil  launches  'war  operation'  on  mahogany  loggers 
BRAZIL:  February  5,  2002 

BRASILIA  - Brazil  has  launched  a "war  operation"  to  save  the  Amazon's 
fast-disappearing  mahogany  trees  by  hunting  down  illegal  loggers  deep  in 
the  forests  and  chasing  down  smugglers  shipping  the  wood  abroad, 
environmental  agency  Ibama  said. 

Ibama's  "Operation  Rescue"  aims  to  recover  an  estimated  $16  million 
worth  of  the  wood  waiting  at  ports  to  be  shipped  abroad  and  to  set  up  road 
and  river  controls  in  the  Amazon  to  block  the  smuggling  routes  of  the 
loggers'  lucrative  trade.  "With  this  effort  we  are  prioritizing  the 
question  of  illegal  mahogany  because  society  no  longer  accepts  this  type 
of  activity  that  damages  all  society,"  Ibama  President  Hamilton  Nobre 
Casara  said. 

The  operation,  which  will  involve  the  police  and  army  as  well,  aims  to 
patrol  major  mahogany  smuggling  routes  - most  of  them  along  rivers  or 
roads  out  of  the  Amazon  - using  helicopters,  planes  and  boats.  There  will 
also  be  reinforcement  of  controls  at  major  Brazilian  highways. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  will  be  the  seizure  of  up  to  225,000  square 
feet  (21,000  cubic  meters)  of  cut  mahogany  that  has  been  detected  at  sites 
in  the  south  of  the  Amazon  state  of  Para.  Located  deep  in  the  forest, 
transporting  the  mahogany  out  on  river  barges  could  take  up  to  80  days. 

Environmental  groups  fear  that  at  current  logging  rates,  Brazil's  Amazon 
mahogany  reserves  could  disappear  in  eight  years. 

PLANET'S  PLANT  LIFE 

The  world's  largest  tropical  forest,  which  covers  an  area  larger  than 
all  of  Western  Europe,  is  home  to  up  to  50  percent  of  the  planet's  plant 
and  animal  life  and  is  already  disappearing  at  unsustainable  rates, 
environmentalists  fear. 

Amid  increasing  evidence  that  mahogany  is  one  of  the  main  woods 
suffering  from  Amazon  deforestation,  Brazil  banned  mahogany  logging  last 
October.  Only  a handful  of  companies  with  permits  guaranteeing  replanting 
can  now  cut  down  mahogany. 

The  ban  came  after  intense  lobbying  by  environmental  group  Greenpeace, 
which  had  obtained  pictures  and  video  images  of  large  clearings  in 
mahogany  forests  on  Amazon  Indian  land. 

Worth  up  to  $1,500  per  10.76  square  feet  (one  square  meter),  mahogany  is 
the  most  expensive  wood  in  Brazil  and  smugglers  make  hefty  profits  by 
shipping  it  abroad  to  markets  like  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan . 

Casara  traveled  to  the  United  States  this  week  to  ask  U.S.  authorities 
for  help  in  preventing  illegal  mahogany  shipments  from  Brazil  entering  the 

U.S. 

A recent  study  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  found  that  4.23  million  cubic 
feet  (120,000  cubic  meters)  of  mahogany  from  Latin  America  reaches  global 


markets  every  year,  mainly  from  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Story  by  Axel  Bugge 
REUTERS  NEWS  SERVICE 

Greenwire 
February  4,  2002 
INTERNATIONAL;  Vol.  10,  No.  9 

Brazil:  Environment  Chief  Seeks  U.S.  Support  to  Curb  Illegal  Logging  Body 
April  Reese,  Greenwire  staff  writer 

U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dohn  Turner  "promised"  the  head  of 
Brazil's  environmental  agency  that  the  United  States  will  help  Brazil 
crack  down  on  the  illegal  mahogany  trade,  according  to  the  Brazilian 
Embassy.  Hamilton  Nobre  Casara,  president  of  Ibama,  Brazil's  environmental 
agency,  said  during  a forum  Thursday  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center,  a nonpartisan  think  tank,  that  he  had  been  meeting  with  State 
Department  officials  to  "seek  a joint  effort  to  control  mahogany."  The 
next  day,  the  Brazilian  Embassy  issued  a release  saying  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  John  Turner  "promised  . . . Casara  that  illegal  mahogany 
will  not  enter  the  United  States." 

Calls  to  the  State  Department  to  confirm  the  pledge  were  not  returned  by 
press  time.  But  Brazilian  newspapers  have  reported  that  the  U.S.  has 
committed  to  helping  Brazil  crack  down  on  the  illegal  mahogany  trade.  A 
State  Department  official  said  Thursday  that  "we  continue  to  work  closely 
with  Brazil  on  resolving  the  problem." 

According  to  Ibama,  70  percent  of  Brazilian  mahogany  is  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Although  no  one  knows  how  much  of  that  comes  from 
illegal  sources,  Ibama  determined  during  recent  raids  that  90  percent  of 
all  mahogany  production  in  Brazil  is  illegal,  leaving  Greenpeace  and  other 
groups  to  suspect  that  much  of  it  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 

After  suspecting  that  timber  barons  were  using  laundered  logging  permits 
to  illegally  harvest  mahogany  in  restricted  areas  and  to  then  export  it  as 
legally  produced  mahogany,  Ibama  imposed  a freeze  on  the  logging, 
transport  and  export  of  mahogany  in  October  (Greenwire,  Oct.  29).  During 
its  "Operation  Mahogany"  investigation  over  the  past  couple  of  months,  the 
agency  confirmed  those  fears  and  made  several  arrests,  Casara  said. 

Roberto  Goidanich  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  said  Casara  plans  to  send  a 
formal  request  for  U.S.  help,  as  well  as  information  on  the  illegal 
mahogany  trade  uncovered  during  the  investigation,  to  the  U.S.  government 
this  week.  "The  U.S.  is  one  of  the  major  consumers,  so  it's  very  important 
that  they  are  a partner  in  combating  the  illegal  trade,"  Goidanich  said. 
Greenpeace's  Scott  Paul  called  U.S  involvement  in  addressing  the  problem 
"fundamentally  important,"  adding  that  the  U.S.  response  to  Casara 's 
request  for  help  will  be  a test  of  its  commitment  to  halting  illegal 
logging  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  "The  U.S.  has  been  very  involved  in  the 
discussions  about  illegal  logging,"  he  said.  "If  it  wants  to  maintain 
credibility,  it  has  to  address  the  issue  of  the  massive  amounts  of 
illegally  logged  mahogany  entering  this  country  every  day." 

Meanwhile,  Casara  said  meetings  with  various  interest  groups  in  Brazil 
will  be  held  in  March  to  try  to  reach  agreement  on  "more  sustainable  use 
of  these  resources."  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  he  said,  "the  freeze  will 
continue. " 

Tackling  the  illegal  mahogany  trade  was  one  of  Casara 's  first  priorities 
when  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  Ibama  a year  ago,  and  environmentalists 
commend  him  for  making  major  advances  on  the  issue  over  a short  time  under 
difficult  political  circumstances.  "It's  amazing  he's  been  able  to  push 
the  ball  as  far  as  he  has,"  Paul  said.  Deforestation  in  the  Amazon,  which 
harbors  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  world's  animal  and  plant  life,  was 
the  worst  in  five  years  in  2000,  primarily  due  to  illegal  logging  and 
fires,  according  to  Ibama.  Brazil  encompasses  most  of  the  Amazon,  which 
accounts  for  43  percent  of  the  country's  territory. 
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Todos  los  derechos  de  autor  pertenecen  al  autor  originario.  La  Alianza 
Amazonica  no  ha  verificado  la  veracidad  de  este  mensaje.  Enviar  este 
mensaje  no  necesariamente  significa  que  la  Alianza  Amazonica  este  de 
acuerdo  con  el  contenido. 

La  Alianza  Amazonica  para  los  Pueblos  Indigenas  y Tradicionales  de  la 
Cuenca  Amazonica  es  una  iniciativa  nacida  de  la  alianza  entre  los  pueblos 
indigenas  y tradicionales  de  la  Amazonia  y grupos  e individuos  que 
comparten  sus  preocupaciones  por  el  futuro  de  la  Amazonia  y sus  pueblos. 

Hay  ochenta  organizaciones  del  norte  y del  sur  activas  en  la  Alianza 
Amazonica.  La  Alianza  Amazonica  trabaja  para  defender  los  derechos, 
territories,  y el  medio  ambiente  de  los  pueblos  indigenas  y tradicionales 
de  la  Cuenca  Amazonica. 

The  Amazon  Alliance  for  Indigenous  and  Traditional  Peoples  of  the  Amazon 
Bas  in  is  an  initiative  born  out  of  the  partnership  between  indigenous  and 
traditional  peoples  of  the  Amazon  and  groups  and  individuals  who  share 
their  concerns  for  the  future  of  the  Amazon  and  its  peoples.  There  are 
over  eighty  non-governmental  organizations  from  the  North  and  South  active 
in  the  Alliance.  The  Amazon  Alliance  works  to  defend  the  rights, 
territories,  and  environment  of  indigenous  and  traditional  peoples  of  the 
Amazon  Basin. 
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Natives  argue  they  have  rights  to  vast  stretches  of  Nova  Scotia 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  Nova  Scotia  natives  are  claiming  rights  to  vast  tracts  of 
land  throughout  the  province  in  a case  that  could  transform  the  logging 
industry  the  way  the  Marshall  decision  reshaped  the  Atlantic  fishery. 

Lawyers  for  35  native  loggers  convicted  of  illegally  harvesting  lumber 
say  they  have  aboriginal  title  and  rights  spelled  out  in  18th-century 
treaties  to  cut  and  sell  trees  on  Crown  property. 

Lawyer  Bruce  Wildsmith  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recognized  their 
rights  when  it  ruled  in  1999  that  natives  could  gather  and  sell  resources 
that  were  part  of  their  traditional  economy. 

"Forest  resources  were  absolutely,  100  per  cent  vital  to  their  lifestyle 
and  economy,"  Wildsmith  said  Monday  in  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court. 

Wildsmith  is  appealing  a provincial  court  ruling  last  year  that  found 
the  natives  had  no  special  entitlement  to  the  resource. 

The  natives,  who  were  charged  in  late  1998  and  in  1999  for  cutting  in 
Nova  Scotia,  argued  they  had  rights  to  cut  logs  on  Crown  property  and  sell 
them  because  their  ancestors  lived  on  the  land  for  more  than  2,500  years 
and  traded  in  lumber  products. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  claim,  saying  there  was  a significant  difference 
between  modern  and  historic  uses.  He  also  found  the  natives  were  nomadic 
and  didn't  reside  in  the  areas  they  claimed  to  have  occupied. 

Wildsmith  said  Monday  there  was  extensive  evidence  to  suggest  the 
Mi'kmaq  built  settlements  throughout  the  province,  and  produced  and  traded 
in  an  array  of  wooden  goods. 

In  an  unusual  case  that  has  relied  on  9,000  pages  of  transcripts,  20 


volumes  of  historical  evidence  and  treaties  from  1760,  Wildsmith  showed  a 
picture  of  a native  encampment  to  show  they  used  wood  to  make  canoes, 
poles  and  fires. 

"This  was  integral  to  their  culture,"  said  Wildsmith. 

A decision  in  favour  of  the  natives  could  have  major  implications  for 
governments  and  the  lumber  industry  since  it  would  give  them 
unextinguished  aboriginal  title  to  most  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  could  also  bring  into  question  leases  held  by  lumber  companies 
operating  on  property  natives  say  they  never  ceded. 

Observers  speculate  the  ruling  could  have  the  same  impact  as  the  Donald 
Marshall  decision  in  1999,  which  overhauled  the  East  Coast  fishery. 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet 
people  have  the  right  to  earn  a moderate  livelihood  from  fishing,  hunting 
and  gathering. 

Wildsmith  conceded  that  a native  forestry  industry  would  comply  with 
provincial  regulations. 

"People  are  concerned  that  if  you  find  in  our  favour  all  hell  will  break 
loose  in  the  woods,"  said  the  lawyer,  who  was  surrounded  in  court  by  a 
dozen  cardboard  boxes  of  documents  and  old  maps  showing  native 
archeological  sites. 

"We're  not  talking  about  something  that  is  completely  outside  the  bounds 
of  regulation." 

A similar  case  in  New  Brunswick  caused  protests  when  a judge  last  Dune 
upheld  the  conviction  of  a Mi'kmaq  man  for  illegally  removing  wood  from 
Crown  land. 

Joshua  Bernard,  from  Eel  Ground  near  Miramichi,  N.B.,  argued  he  had 
treaty  and  aboriginal  rights  to  cut  wood  on  Crown  land  in  1998. 

Bernard's  lawyers  argued  that  treaties  signed  in  the  1760s  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  Constitution  allowed  him  to  cut  and  remove  wood  from 
Crown  land. 
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lames  Bay  Cree  approve  $3. 4-billion  deal  with  Quebec  on  power  development 

NEMASKA,  Que.  (CP)  --  Nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  lames  Bay  Cree  voting  on 
a $3. 4-billion  deal  with  the  Quebec  government  have  endorsed  the 
arrangement,  the  Cree  Grand  Council  said  Sunday. 

"This  is  an  historic  moment,"  Grand  Chief  Ted  Moses  said  in  announcing 
the  vote's  outcome.  "It  is  an  agreement  that  vindicates  the  long  Cree 
campaign  since  1975  to  have  our  rights  respected." 

The  pact,  which  amounts  to  a peace  treaty  between  the  Cree  and  the 
province,  was  the  subject  last  week  of  referendums  in  nine  Cree 
communities . 

The  secret  ballot  gave  an  approval  rate  that  ranged  from  a low  of  50  per 
cent  to  a high  of  83  per  cent,  depending  on  the  Cree  community  involved, 
said  Brian  Craik,  a Grand  Council  spokesman. 

"I  think  the  majority  of  people  are  pretty  happy  with  the  outcome," 

Craik  said.  Among  the  disappointed  minority  are  "some  people  who  can't 
fathom  the  idea  of  going  ahead  with  another  hydro  project." 

The  deal  includes  cash  payouts  for  the  Cree  of  $24  million  in  2002,  $46 
million  next  year,  then  $70  million  a year  for  48  years.  The  Cree  also  get 
more  control  over  their  community  and  economy,  more  power  over  logging  and 
more  Flydro-Quebec  jobs. 

In  return,  the  Cree  have  promised  to  drop  $3.6  billion  in  environmental 


lawsuits  against  the  government.  The  Cree  also  agreed  to  accept  hydro 
installations  along  the  Eastman  River  and  Rupert  River,  subject  to 
environmental  approval. 

It's  a changed  scene  from  the  1990s  when  a Cree  campaign  managed  to 
scuttle  a planned  giant  hydro  project  at  Great  Whale.  That  seven-year 
effort  by  the  Cree  included  an  information  blitz  aimed  at  hydro's 
customers  based  in  the  New  England  region. 

In  a statement  Sunday,  Moses  said,  "A  substantial  portion  of  the  Cree 
people  have  obviously  supported  and  endorsed  the  position  taken  by  the 
majority  of  their  leaders  in  favour  of  the  new  agreement." 

Moses  and  Premier  Bernard  Landry  are  to  meet  Thursday  for  a formal 
signing.  The  pact  is  based  on  an  agreement  in  principle  reached  last 
Oct.  23. 

Craik  said  in  the  nine  communities,  seven  of  nine  chiefs  backed  the  deal 
"There  were  two  chiefs  and  our  deputy  grand  chief  who  weren't  in  favour  of 
it,"  he  said  in  a telephone  interview  from  Perth,  Ont. 

He  said  some  opponents  expressed  concern  about  dam  safety,  especially  in 
the  Cree  village  of  Chisasibi  where  local  residents  became  worried  a few 
years  ago  over  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  safety  issue. 

Other  critics  pointed  to  signs  of  dike  deterioration  that  turned  up  in 
the  mid-90s  at  LG-2,  hydro's  La  Grande  dam  on  Dames  Bay.  "The  community 
that  had  the  hardest  hit  from  La  Grande  seems  to  have  been  where  there  was 
the  most  controversy,"  Craik  said. 
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Dunior  Indian  Affairs  minister  clashes  with  boss  on  potential  youth 
violence 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Canada's  new  junior  Indian  Affairs  minister  is  not 
diluting  his  warnings  of  potential  native  violence  despite  a bid  by  his 
boss  to  downplay  the  threat. 

Canada  could  eventually  face  violent  outbreaks  if  land  claims  and  treaty 
settlements  aren't  fast-tracked,  Stephen  Owen  said  Tuesday. 

The  first-term  Vancouver-area  MP  made  waves  Monday  by  publicly  comparing 
impoverished  native  youth  in  Canada  with  militant  Palestinian  refugees  who 
are  willing  to  die  for  change  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Perhaps  I regret  the  reference  to  the  Gaza  Strip,"  he  conceded  Tuesday. 

"But  the  point  was  . . . that  where  situations  of  despair  carry  on  for  a 
prolonged  time,  there's  a real  risk  of  violence  eventually." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  brusquely  distanced  himself  from 
the  comments  of  his  junior  minister,  who  was  named  secretary  of  state  for 
Indian  Affairs  last  month. 

"There's  only  one  minister  of  Indian  Affairs,"  Nault  said  Tuesday 
outside  the  Commons.  "And  I speak  for  the  government." 

Owen  "made  an  error"  Monday  in  calling  Canada's  reserves  "tinder-boxes" 
of  potential  violence  that  can  be  compared  to  the  chaos  of  the  Middle  East 
Nault  added. 

Impoverished  native  youth  want  change  but  pose  no  national  security  risk 
he  said. 

"There  is  no  threat  and  there  never  has  been,"  he  stressed  earlier 
Tuesday.  "Those  communities  and  their  leaders  have  said  all  along  that 
they  want  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  government  of  Canada,"  to 
resolve  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights. 

Owen,  a lawyer  and  mediator  whose  public  service  career  has  involved 


native  conflicts,  was  accused  by  some  of  fear  mongering. 

"Mr.  Owen's  been  around  the  block,"  said  MP  Reed  Elley,  aboriginal 
affairs  critic  for  the  Canadian  Alliance. 

"He's  been  a deputy  attorney  general  in  B.C.,  he's  been  active  in  peace 
processes  around  the  world  and  negotiations.  And  he  should  know  very  well 
what  he  was  saying. 

"To  make  these  kind  of  comments  is  simply  unacceptable  and  I think  he 
should  apologize  to  aboriginal  people." 

Native  teens  and  young  adults  aren't  shy  about  voicing  frustration  with 
their  own  leaders  and  government,  said  Ghislain  Picard,  vice-chief  of 
Quebec  and  Labrador  for  the  national  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"The  youth  are  very  much  assertive,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "At  the 
same  time,  I don't  think  they're  willing  to  resort  to  violence." 

Native  young  people  are  more  educated  than  ever  before  and  Ottawa  is 
trying  to  help,  said  Nault. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  any  militancy." 

But  there  is  anger,  said  Tanya  Kappo,  30,  communications  co-ordinator 
for  the  Treaty  8 First  Nations  of  Alberta. 

And  it's  hard  to  be  patient  as  native  rights  erode,  she  said  in  a recent 
interview. 

Money  is  increasingly  tight  for  higher  education  and  medical  services 
that  were  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  in  treaties  her  ancestors  signed,  she 
said . 

Non-natives  don't  see  how  often  such  benefits  are  denied  while  treaties 
meant  to  ensure  a fair  share  of  lands  and  resources  go  unfulfilled,  Kappo 
said . 
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BIA  official  says  Indian  recognition  problems  are  getting  worse 
By  Melissa  B.  Robinson,  Associated  Press,  2/7/2002  19:27 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  A. 
McCaleb  told  House  lawmakers  Thursday  that  the  already  notoriously  slow 
Indian  tribe  recognition  process  is  getting  worse. 

Because  of  a tight  budget  and  inadequate  staffing,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  falling  further  and  further  behind  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
tribal  applications  for  federal  recognition,  McCaleb  told  the  House 
Government  Reform  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Policy,  Natural  Resources,  and 
Regulatory  Affairs. 

"We're  going  to  lose  ground,  not  gain  ground,"  McCaleb  said  under 
questioning  by  Rep.  Christopher  Shays,  R-Conn.,  who  chastised  him  for 
failing  to  ask  his  Interior  superiors  for  a bigger  budget  from  Congress  to 
handle  the  recognition  workload. 

"This  is  going  to  blow  up  in  your  face,"  said  Shays.  He  said  he  is 
worried  that  courts  will  assume  greater  power  in  the  recognition  process 
if  the  BIA  can't  do  the  job. 

In  Shays'  southwestern  Connecticut  district,  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussett 
tribe,  which  has  been  seeking  recognition  for  nearly  two  decades,  filed  a 
lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  to  get  the  BIA  to  speed  up  consideration  of 
its  petition.  It  is  one  of  four  tribes  in  the  state  expecting  decisions  on 
recognition  within  the  next  two  years;  all  have  expressed  interest  in 
opening  gambling  operations. 

President  Bush  requested  nearly  $2.3  billion  for  BIA  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  begins  Oct.  1,  2002,  about  $24  million  more  than  the  current  budget. 

McCaleb  said  BIA  has  competing  priorities,  including  social  service 


programs  that  are  now  meeting  only  one-third  of  Indian  needs.  A plan  for 
improving  the  recognition  process  is  due  in  April. 

Federal  recognition  can  extend  significant  rights  to  tribes  as  sovereign 
entities,  such  as  exempting  them  from  local  and  state  jurisdictions  and 
allowing  them  to  open  casinos.  They  can  also  benefit  from  multibillion 
dollar  federal  assistance  programs. 

The  BIA  has  about  23  petitions  for  recognition  under  review,  and 
officials  have  estimated  it  could  take  up  to  15  years  just  to  resolve 
those  applications.  Typically,  two  applications  a year  can  be  decided 
under  an  optimistic  scenario,  McCaleb  said. 

Another  67  petitions  have  partial  documentation,  and  over  80  other 
tribes  have  started  the  process,  McCaleb  said. 

Also,  BIA  is  constantly  getting  new  petitions,  supporting  materials  for 
existing  ones  and  requests  for  information  about  pending  cases  from 
interested  third  parties,  such  as  local  officials  in  petitioning  tribes' 
areas . 

The  issue  of  Indian  recognition  has  generated  tremendous  interest 
because  of  the  explosion  in  Indian  casinos. 

In  1999,  193  federally  recognized  tribes  reported  an  estimated  $10 
billion  in  gambling  revenue,  surpassing  the  amounts  that  the  Nevada 
casinos  collected  that  year,  according  to  Congress'  investigatory  arm,  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Most  of  the  revenue,  about  two-thirds,  was 
produced  by  27  tribes. 

A November  GAO  report  highlighted  problems  in  the  recognition  process, 
including  lengthy  delays  and  confusion  about  the  basis  of  BIA's  decision- 
making. Also,  local  governments  have  complained  that  they  have  too  little 
say  too  late  in  the  process,  mostly  because  the  BIA  is  not  required  to 
seek  public  comment  until  it  makes  a proposed  finding  in  a case. 

Before  then,  local  governments  seeking  information  typically  must  rely 
on  formal  requests  through  the  federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  experts 
said . 

"I  can  see  they  feel  like  they're  being  shut  out,"  said  Barry  T.  Hill, 
GAO's  director  of  natural  resources  and  environment. 

A House  bill  by  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-Conn.,  whose  district  includes  two 
Indian  casinos,  would  change  the  recognition  process  to,  among  other 
things,  require  BIA  to  accept  and  consider  testimony  from  municipalities 
and  other  interested  parties. 

Rep.  Simmons'  bill  is  H.R.  3548. 
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MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

The  stories  are  bewildering  legend  among  American  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  nation:  Family  inheritances  that  vanished  like  smoke; 
checks  for  a few  dollars  or  pennies  that  arrive  out  of  the  blue;  land 
they  owned  but  now  cannot  trac 

"When  I was  a very  little  girl,  I remember  my  dad  saying  that  we  had 
this  land,  that  someday  we  would  get  some  money  from  it,"  says  Lecile 
lay,  a Blackfeet  tribe  member  who  lives  in  Florence. 

But  when  she  tried  to  find  the  land  near  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in 
Montana,  or  some  record  of  it,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  told 
her  that  "it  wouldn't  be  worth  our  time." 

Now  the  legend  of  such  missing  tribal  land  and  money  has  unfolded  into 
the  worst  nightmare  of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  since  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  of  the  1920s,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  case  of  government 


financial  incompetence  in  history. 

Tangled  in  the  mess  are  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  more  than 
600,000  acres  belonging  to  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest, 
billions  of  dollars  of  Indian  and  taxpayer  money,  and  a 
multimillion-dollar  federal  computer  system  that  sits  idle  in  Portland 
and  may  end  up  scrapped. 

The  specter  looms  larger  as  Norton  is  expected  to  testify  in  coming 
weeks  in  her  own  contempt  trial  before  a tough  federal  judge  who  has 
shut  down  Interior  Department  computers  and  could  put  her  in  jail.  The 
judge  has  so  lost  patience,  he  recently  warned  Norton's  attorneys  that 
"I  don't  believe  one  word  you're  telling  me." 

"This  case  in  the  last  six  months  has  just  exploded,"  said  Dave  Tovey, 
executive  director  of  administration  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  in  Eastern  Oregon.  "It  has  been  building  for 
years,  but  now  nobody  can  ignore  it." 

Every  taxpayer  may  feel  the  impact,  because  the  government  may  have  to 
repay  Native  Americans  for  more  than  $10  billion  worth  of  royalties  and 
land  the  government  has  lost  track  of  in  the  past  century.  That's 
roughly  the  entire  annual  budget  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Millions  probably 
would  flow  to  Northwest  tribes. 

Many  think  the  outcome  will  redefine  the  rocky  relationship  between 
Native  Americans  asserting  more  control  over  tribal  affairs  and  a 
federal  government  that  once  forced  them  onto  reservations , which  soon 
deteriorated  into  some  of  the  poorest  pockets  of  America. 

"A  lot  of  Indian  people  have  been  very  passive  for  a long  time,"  said 
Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  tribe  member  who  set  up  the  showdown  by 
suing  the  Interior  Department.  "As  a result,  the  government  got  away 
with  anything  they  wanted.  Now  we're  saying  it's  got  to  stop." 

Federal  courts  have  agreed  with  Cobell  since  she  filed  a class-action 
lawsuit  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  Indians  in  1996.  In  it,  she  sought  an 
accounting  of  oil,  mining,  grazing  and  logging  royalties  from  11  million 
acres  of  land  owned  by  individual  Indians  but  held  in  trust  by  the 
government,  including  602,837  acres  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  trust  land  is  an  artifact  of  a government  scheme  to  undo  tribal 
nations  and  open  Indian  land  to  ranching,  mining  and  other  uses  by 
breaking  many  reservations  into  pieces  called  allotments.  Some  went  to 
Indian  families.  The  rest  went  up  for  sale. 

"In  the  old  pictures,  you  see  signs  that  say  'Indian  Land  for  Sale,'  " 
recalled  Lois  Broncheau,  who  works  for  the  Umatilla  tribes  buying  some 
of  that  land  back,  bit  by  bit,  at  today's  higher  prices. 

The  government  held  Indian  allotments  tax-free  and  leased  them  to 
farmers,  loggers,  miners  and,  later,  oil  companies.  Congress  set  up  a 
trust  fund  to  hold  the  royalties  and  dole  them  out  to  Indian  owners. 

But  a federal  Indian  agent  despaired  as  early  as  1828  that  it  looked  as 
though  the  government  had  handled  Native  American  funds  "with  a 
pitchfork"  --  and  it  got  worse.  Not  only  did  the  government  not  balance 
the  checkbook  holding  Native  American  money,  it  barely  even  kept  a 
checkbook. 

Oil  companies  pumped  oil  from  Indian  land  without  reporting  it.  Land 
records  disappeared  --  stolen,  shredded  or  tossed  out  as  garbage.  Some 
Indians  got  pennies  when  they  deserved  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  today  pays 
royalties  to  some  Native  Americans  --  about  $500  million  in  checks  go 
out  each  year  --  but  has  lost  track  of  nearly  50,000  others. 

Accountants  have  discovered  at  least  $2  billion,  plus  interest, 
unaccounted  for.  They  could  not  tell  to  whom  billions  more  belonged. 

"There  are  dollars  sitting  out  there  in  the  government  that  may  be 
ours,"  said  Louis  Pitt  of  Oregon's  Warm  Springs  tribes.  "But  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  it." 

Even  after  Cobell  filed  her  case,  and  U.S.  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered 
the  government  to  turn  over  reams  of  documents,  the  Treasury  Department 
destroyed  hundreds  of  boxes  that  might  have  contained  Indian  trust 
records . 

In  1999,  acting  "more  out  of  sadness  than  anger,"  the  judge  held 
then-interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin 


and  an  assistant  interior  secretary  in  contempt  of  court.  He  blamed  them 
for  "a  shocking  pattern  of  deception"  that  included  covering  up  missing 
documents  Indians  might  have  used  to  prove  their  case. 

"I  have  never  seen  more  egregious  misconduct  by  the  federal  government/' 
he  wrote. 

Lamberth  ordered  the  government  to  pay  more  than  $600,000  for  the 
"wasted  time"  of  Cobell's  lawyers.  And  he  issued  a warning:  If  federal 
officials  do  not  shape  up,  they  "will  suffer  consequences  far  greater 
than  those  being  handed  down  today." 

The  Reagan  appointee  ruled  shortly  afterward  that  the  entire  trust  fund 
was  in  hopeless  disarray.  "The  United  States  cannot  say  how  much  money 
is  or  should  be  in  the  trust,"  he  wrote. 

Some  say  300,000  Indians  are  entitled  to  the  funds.  Others  suggest 
500, 000 . 

"Notwithstanding  all  of  this,"  Lamberth  wrote.  Interior  Department 
officials  "continue  to  write  checks  on  an  account  that  they  cannot 
balance  or  reconcile.  It  is  fiscal  and  governmental  irresponsibility  in 
its  purest  form." 

He  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  clean  up  the  mess,  which  had 
multiplied  through  decades  of  neglect. 

Successive  generations  of  Indian  families  split  land  into  smaller  and 
smaller  shares.  In  one  instance  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation,  150  people 
inherited  bits  of  a single  plot. 

"It's  nothing  like  what  we  call  the  non-Indian  world,  where  families 
sell  out  to  each  other,  and  just  a couple  people  own  property,"  said 
Broncheau  of  the  Umatilla  tribes. 

It  adds  up  to  a monumental  bookkeeping  task,  even  if  the  books  did 
exist . 

A $40  million  computer  system  called  TAAMS,  for  Trust  Asset  Accounting 
Management  System,  was  designed  to  take  over  the  task  in  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  regional  offices  in  Portland  and  around  the  country  by 
2000. 

But  almost  from  the  time  it  was  installed  in  1999,  the  system  failed.  It 
broke  down  and  spit  out  incorrect  data.  In  some  instances  workers  had  to 
photocopy  records  at  rural  county  courthouses  and  enter  details  by  hand. 
Records  in  the  BIA's  Portland  office  turned  out  to  be  incompatible  with 
it . 

A court-appointed  monitor  said  the  Portland  data  had  to  be  "cleaned  up" 
before  the  computer  system  would  work  in  the  Northwest,  "if  that  is  even 
possible. " 

In  February  2001,  just  after  Norton  and  the  Bush  administration  took 
over  the  Interior  Department,  the  BIA's  top  computer  manager  warned  that 
reform  of  the  Indian  trust  system  was  "slowly  but  surely  imploding." 

But  federal  attorneys  continued  to  tell  Lamberth  that  the  computer 
system  was  advancing.  Norton  told  Congress  her  "highest  priority"  was 
fixing  the  trust  mess.  She  also  embraced  a plan  by  Babbitt  to  rebuild 
missing  records  based  on  statistical  sampling,  although  Lamberth  had 
ordered  a full  reconstruction  at  a cost  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  BIA  called  for  all  its  offices  to  forward  land  records  to  a central 
office  in  New  Mexico.  Some  tribes,  including  the  Umatilla,  resisted, 
fearing  they  would  lose  more  control  over  their  assets. 

Norton  announced  a plan  to  hand  Indian  trust  funds  to  a new  bureau  of 
the  Interior  Department,  which  tribes  almost  unanimously  opposed  as  a 
further  dismantling  of  the  BIA,  the  one  agency  dedicated  to  their  needs. 
"The  BIA  has  lots  of  problems,  and  we  know  it,"  said  Rick  Gay  of  the 
Umatilla  tribes.  "But  right  now  it's  all  we  have." 

Investigators,  meanwhile,  found  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Denver  and  elsewhere  had  destroyed  records  sought  in  the 
case . 

Court  Monitor  Doseph  Kieffer  reported  in  August  that  the  computer  system 
may  have  to  be  scrapped  altogether,  adding  to  the  $600  million  taxpayers 
have  already  spent  on  botched  attempts  to  patch  the  problems.  He 
concluded  that  Norton  had  directed  a "charade  carried  out  by  her 
attorneys  to  continue  to  keep  the  major  management  and  systems  failures 
from  the  light  of  day  and  this  court." 


Two  teams  of  federal  attorneys  were  booted  off  the  case  and  investigated 
for  lying  to  the  judge,  and  the  government  hired  private  lawyers  to 
defend  Norton  and  other  top  officials.  By  October  2001,  Lamberth  was 
welcoming  new  federal  attorneys  to  the  case  by  saying,  "My  condolences." 

"The  new  team  of  lawyers  always  takes  it  seriously,"  he  told  them.  "If 
you  weren't  the  third  team  of  lawyers,  I might  take  you  seriously." 

Ten  years  of  reports  had  warned  that  Interior  Department  computers 
lacked  basic  security  precautions  to  protect  Indian  funds,  and  in 
December  a court  investigator  easily  hacked  into  the  system.  "This 
deplorable  condition  is  inexcusable,"  Kieffer  told  the  judge. 

Lamberth  ordered  all  Interior  computers  disconnected  from  the  Internet, 
blacking  out  sites  for  the  National  Park  Service  and  other  popular 
agencies.  The  department  also  halted  checks  to  more  than  40,000  Indians, 
blaming  it  on  the  shutdown,  although  Cobell's  attorneys  pointed  out  that 
Norton  and  other  top  officials  were  still  receiving  their  paychecks. 

Two  months  later,  the  computers  remain  shut  down,  and  court  officials 
say  Interior  has  not  sought  permission  to  restart  most  of  them.  Lamberth 
suggested  Interior  was  suffering  from  "Washington  Monument  syndrome," 
where  agencies  shut  down  well-known  attractions  to  publicize  their 
troubles . 

Lamberth  has  since  ordered  Norton  to  sign  further  reports  to  him,  a 
signal  that  he  considers  her  personally  accountable.  He  also  began 
trying  her  and  almost  40  other  top  officials  for  contempt  of  court, 
calling  Norton's  actions  "so  clearly  contemptuous,  I don't  understand 
what  it  is  that  we  are  going  to  try." 

Norton  is  likely  to  be  called  as  a witness  in  the  next  two  weeks; 
Cobell's  attorneys  have  pushed  for  jail  time  and  want  a court-appointed 
receiver  to  take  over  the  funds.  At  some  point,  Lamberth  will  begin 
another  trial  to  determine  how  much  the  government  must  compensate 
Indians  for  the  lost  trust  money  and  interest,  estimated  by  some  at  well 
over  $10  billion. 

"Politically,  I think  they're  all  scared  of  what  this  is  going  to  cost," 
said  Tovey.  "They  open  the  box,  and  they  say,  'Oh,  man.'  And  it's  more 
expedient  to  cover  it  up  than  to  deal  with  it.  That's  what's  gone  on  for 
years . " 

You  can  reach  Michael  Milstein  at  503-294-7689  or  by  e-mail  at 
michaelmilstein@news .oregonian . com . 
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Indian  Affairs  budget  request  up  $22  million 
BY  DODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  lournal  Star 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - Upon  hearing  President  Bush's  2003  budget  proposal 
Monday  for  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Aura 
Kanegis  said  the  "chronically  underfunded"  bureau  reminded  tribes  of  what 
they  gave  up. 

"Every  year  around  this  time  there's  a reminder  of  federal  failure  to 
follow  up  with  its  commitments,"  said  Kanegis,  governmental  affairs 
director  for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  who  noted  the  loss 
of  millions  of  acres  of  Native  lands.  In  exchange,  government  treaties 


promised  tribes'  health,  welfare  and  education  benefits  in  perpetuity. 

Next  year's  proposed  Interior  Department  budget  asks  for  $2.3  billion 
for  the  BIA,  a primary  link  between  the  government  and  tribes.  The  request 
is  a $22  million  increase  over  the  current  BIA  budget. 

Interior  Department  officials  said  it  was  a good  year  for  the  BIA. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  on  Monday  listed  the  commitment  to  Native 
education  and  trust  reform  among  her  department's  top  four  priorities, 
which  also  include  land  restoration,  park  rebuilding  and  citizen-centered 
conservation.  The  $11  billion  Interior  Department  budget  proposal  is  21 
percent  higher  than  the  2000  budget. 

"Our  budget  request  includes  a major  boost  in  spending  in  Indian  trust 
reform,  nearly  $84  million,  the  largest  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
trust  reform,"  Norton  said  during  a budget  briefing  in  a department 
auditorium.  "These  additional  dollars  are  necessary  to  address  the  long 
overdue  changes  that  I have  committed  to  making  in  our  Indian  trust 
program. " 

Said  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  attorney  John  Dossett:  "The 
whole  system  has  been  drastically  underfunded  for  100  years.  People  in  the 
BIA  have  done  the  best  they  could." 

Of  the  trust  reform  request,  $49  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the 
department's  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee,  and  $35  million  for  the  BIA. 

Norton  soon  may  be  held  in  contempt  of  court,  accused  of  misleading  a 
federal  judge  on  trust  reform  progress.  The  case  sits  before  U.S. District 
Judge  Royce  Lamberth  as  part  of  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  class  action,  a suit 
filed  by  300,000  Natives  who  alleged  government  mismanagement  of  their 
land  and  assets. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Department's  2003  budget  proposal  contained 
mixed  messages  for  BIA  schools. 

"Our  commitment  to  education  in  Indian  Country  includes  maintaining  and 
improving  the  condition  of  school  facilities,"  said  Lynn  Scarlett, 
assistant  secretary  for  policy,  management  and  budget. 

The  Interior  Department  budget  proposes  $293  million  to  build  six 
schools  and  finish  repairs  on  others.  Scarlett  said  President  Bush's  goal 
was  to  eliminate  a backlog  on  BIA  school  construction  and  repair  by  2006. 

The  budget  also  includes  a $523  million  request  for  BIA-funded  school 
operations,  including  dormitories  for  some.  The  request  is  $19  million 
more  than  last  year's  budget.  Kanegis  said  the  increase  was  positive  and 
showed  a continuing  commitment  to  help  repair  crumbling  BIA  schools. 

However,  Kanegis  she  expressed  concern  about  new  budget  goals  that 
encourage  tribes  to  take  control  of  school  management.  Of  the  185  BIA- 
funded  schools,  tribes  operate  121.  The  BIA  directly  funds  and  operates 
the  rest. 

"In  2002,  BIA  will  consult  with  tribes  and  tribal  organizations  to 
determine  how  best  to  outsource  management  of  operations  of  the  remaining 
64  BIA  schools,"  according  to  a written  2003  budget  brief. 

The  $12  million  slated  to  oversee  that  initiative  falls  short,  Kanegis 
said.  "With  schools,  the  administrative  grant  formula  was  already  a 
compromise  formula  funded  at  less  than  80  percent.  Basically,  you're 
setting  schools  up  to  fail." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 
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American  Indians  want  trust  fund  managed  independently 
Gale  Norton  faces  critics,  committee,  thorny  issue 


By  M.E.  Sprengelmeyer,  News  Washington  Bureau 
February  7,  2002 

WASHINGTON  --  It's  time  to  take  Indian  trust  fund  management  away  from 
"inept"  bureaucrats  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  Native  American 
activists  charged  during  an  emotional  congressional  hearing  Wednesday. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  came  under  heavy  fire  at  a House 

Resources  committee  hearing  about  her  efforts  to  clean  up  a century  of 

mismanagement  in  the  program. 

Norton  testified  for  more  than  two  hours  about  her  proposal  for  a new 
Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management,  which  would  oversee  trust  funds 
established  in  the  late  1800s  to  compensate  individual  American  Indians 
and  tribes  for  the  use  of  their  lands. 

"We  need  a departure  from  the  current  system  to  have  a real  reform," 

Norton  said,  explaining  how  the  new  entity  might  work  within  the  existing 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  as  a separate  entity  within  her  department. 

But  testifying  later,  Indian  activists  blasted  the  plan.  They  said  it 
appeared  to  be  a counterproductive,  last-minute  attempt  for  Norton  to 
avoid  blame  in  an  ongoing  lawsuit  against  her  agency. 

"Because  she  has  done  this  so  late  in  the  day,  so  suddenly  and  without 
proper  consultation  with  the  tribes  . . . her  actions  appear  to  be  a 
desperate  attempt  to  stave  off  contempt  (charges),"  said  Elouise  Cobell, 
the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit  pending  in  U.S.  District  Court. 

The  Interior  Department  has  acknowledged  that  countless  documents  are 
missing  or  destroyed,  making  it  nearly  impossible  to  do  an  accurate 
accounting  of  how  much  money  is  owed  to  350,000  individuals  and  315  tribal 
groups . 

Plaintiffs  in  the  class  action  lawsuit  want  a multibillion  dollar 
settlement  and  for  the  program  to  be  placed  under  a new  entity  outside  the 
Interior  Secretary's  control. 

Cobell  urged  Congress  to  cut  off  the  money  being  used  to  fight  the 
lawsuit,  then  put  the  trust  fund  for  individual  Indians  in  the  hands  of  a 
court-supervised  receiver. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  send  a clear  signal  that  waste,  fraud 
and  malfeasance  are  unacceptable  and  that  it  wants  honorable,  fit, 
experienced  managers  in  charge  of  fixing  this  badly  broken  mechanism," 
Cobell  said. 

The  Indian  Trust  issue  has  haunted  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general 
during  her  first  year  in  the  Bush  administration.  It  now  takes  up  more 
than  half  her  work  time,  even  with  pressing  issues  like  the  national 
energy  plan  and  National  Park  security  since  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 

Several  committee  members  defended  Norton. 

"You  have  inherited  a complex  and  emotional  situation,"  said  committee 
chairman  Rep.  lames  Hansen,  R-Utah.  "Although  the  current  administration 
is  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  brunt  of  blame  for  inadequate  trust 
management,  previous  administrations  dating  back  decades  have  largely 
ignored  the  problem." 

Norton  began  her  testimony  showing  a newspaper  article  about  funds 
missing  from  Indian  Trust  accounts.  On  the  same  page,  the  headline: 
"General  Custer  killed."  The  newspaper  was  from  Duly  6,  1876. 

"It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  through  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  . . . that  the  Interior  Department  has  acted  like  the 
Enron  of  federal  agencies  when  it  comes  to  managing  Indian  trust  funds  and 
Indian  trust  assets,"  said  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.V. 

Contact  M.E.  Sprengelmeyer  at  (202)  408-2729  or 
sprengelmeyerm@SHNS . com . 
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American  Indian  trust  funds  can't  be  fixed  quickly,  Norton  says 
BY  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WASHINGTON  --  It  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  take 
sweeping  changes  to  fix  a system  of  American  Indian  royalties  mismanaged 
by  the  government  for  more  than  100  years.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
told  members  of  Congress  on  Wednesday. 

Despite  opposition  from  American  Indian  leaders  to  Norton's  proposed 
changes  and  skepticism  from  members  of  the  House  Resources  Committee, 
Norton  said  she  is  optimistic  she  can  work  with  tribes  and  Congress  to 
better  manage  the  money. 

Committee  members,  however,  clearly  were  frustrated  at  how  long  the 
trust  overhaul  has  taken. 

Reports  dating  from  1928  identified  problems  in  trust  fund  accounting. 

In  1994,  Congress  created  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  to  oversee  repair 
of  the  system  and  has  spent  $614  million  since  then  on  changing  it. 

Special  trustee  Thomas  Slonaker  said  Wednesday  that  major  accounting  and 
data  problems  still  have  not  been  solved. 

"It's  very,  very  hard  for  me  to  be  optimistic.  I believe  the  Native 
Americans  have  put  up  with  this  charade  long  enough,"  said  Rep.  Elton 
Gallegly,  R-Calif.  He  said  if  Norton  can't  fix  the  system.  Congress  should 

The  trust  funds  were  created  in  1887,  when  Congress  assigned  American 
Indians  small  allotments  of  land.  Interior  was  assigned  to  manage  the 
grazing,  timber,  and  oil  and  gas  rights,  but  much  of  the  money  was  stolen 
or  misappropriated . 

In  1996,  Elouise  Cobell,  a Montana  banker  and  member  of  the  Blackfeet 
Nation,  and  four  others  sued  the  government  for  squandering  the  money.  In 
1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  Interior  to  overhaul  the 
trust  and  piece  together  how  much  the  American  Indians  are  owed. 

The  judge  also  is  holding  a hearing  to  decide  if  Norton  should  be  held 
in  contempt  for  not  fixing  the  system  and  misrepresenting  reform  efforts. 

Under  threat  of  contempt,  Norton  proposed  sweeping  changes  in  November, 
pushing  for  creation  of  a new  Interior  bureau  to  manage  the  trust  fund 
over  opposition  from  American  Indian  leaders. 

Norton  is  working  with  a group  of  tribal  representatives  and  said  she 
hopes  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

She  also  acknowledged  the  difficulties  in  fixing  the  system  and  said  the 
department's  computerized  accounting  system  has  failed  to  meet  its 
objectives,  she  said.  A congressional  report  said  last  year  that  the  $40 
million-plus  system  may  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Adding  adequate  computer  security  will  cost  up  to  $70  million  over  the 
next  three  years,  Norton  said.  Security  holes  prompted  Lamberth  to  pull 
the  plug  on  the  Interior  Department's  Internet  connections  on  Dec.  5,  2001 
in  order  to  protect  the  $500  million  account  from  hackers. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  department  remains  off-line,  and  most  American 
Indians  who  rely  on  royalty  payments  haven't  seen  checks  since  November. 

Piecing  together  how  much  money  has  been  lost  since  1887  cannot  be  done 
completely  because  records  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  decayed,  Norton 
said . 

Cobell  asked  the  committee  to  wipe  out  the  department's  budget  to  fight 
the  lawsuit  and  support  assigning  oversight  to  someone  outside  of  the 
department . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

"RE : Shot  Seminole  Tribal  Lawyer  now  in  Hiding"  

Date:  Tue,  5 Feb  2002  08:26:36  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename=" LAWYER  HIDING 


http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 
http : //www. sun- sentinel . com/ news/local/ southf lor id a/ 

Shot  Seminole  tribal  lawyer  now  in  hiding 
Associated  Press 

Posted  February  4 2002,  1:34  PM  EST 

HOLLYWOOD  --  A lawyer  for  the  Florida  Seminole  Tribe  who  was  shot  several 
times  last  month  has  been  released  from  the  hospital  and  is  holed  up  in  a 
secret  location,  police  said. 

Dim  Shore  left  Memorial  Regional  Hospital  on  Saturday,  and  was 
recovering  well  from  multiple  gunshot  wounds,  said  Lt.  Tony  Rode  of  the 
Hollywood  Police  Department. 

Police  confirmed  Shore  was  at  an  undisclosed  location. 

Shore,  who  is  blind,  was  sitting  in  the  family  room  of  his  Emerald  Hills 
home  on  lan.  9 when  someone  fired  at  him  through  a glass  patio  door, 
striking  him  in  the  torso. 

Shore,  who  lives  alone,  called  911.  The  56-year-old  was  left  critically 
wounded  and  had  to  undergo  surgery. 

Police  said  Shore  hadn't  received  any  threats  prior  to  the  shooting. 

They  are  still  investigating. 

The  Seminole  Tribe  has  posted  a $50,000  reward  for  information  leading 
an  arrest. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sun  Feb  10,  2002  10:57  PM 

From:  "lanet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Prisoner  Issues 

Date:  Friday,  February  08,  2002  9:04  PM 
From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Subj:  for  WI  if  possible. 

I received  good  news  from  lason  today  that  he  had  won  another  case  in 
Atlanta  also.  The  case  was  remanded  to  further  proceedings,  with  a 
detailed  outline  of  what  must  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Religious  Land  Use 
and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act  of  2000,  to  prevail.  This  is  the  first 
case  in  the  US  to  address  the  RLUIPA  in  a Circuit  Court  in  setting 
guidelines  to  follow. 

If  possible  I would  appreciate  the  following  notice  being  posted.  I have 
been  asked  by  lason  "Thunder  Quill"  Wilson  to  pass  the  word  requesting 
native  support  at  the  following,  taking  place  March  4,  2002  Tallahassee, 
Florida . 

He  would  appreciate  this  being  passed  on  and  anyone  in  the  area  please 
attending.  The  scan  of  the  document  is  available  upon  request. 

Thank  you, 

Kim 

Native  American  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Network 
http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napppn/ napppnhome . html 
USP  ATLANTA  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  PEN  PAL  NETWORK 
http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/pages/ atlantahome . html 

Background  of  the  case: 

lason  "Thunder  Quill"  Wilson  is  incarcerated  in  Hamilton  Correctional 
Facility,  in  Dasper,  Florida.  He,  along  with  David  "Dark  Horse"  Cross, 
founded  Native  American  Prisoners  of  Florida  (NAPoF)  (please  see  NAPS  site 
entry:  http://www.hri . c a/ pa rtners/na ps/Organ izat ion s/viewit . cfm?ID=13) 

He  has  4 lawsuits  pending  in  regard  to  Religious  Freedom  in  prison  for 
Native  Americans. 

Original  case  was  4:48-CV-328-ws  in  Northern  District  of  Florida  Federal 
Court.  They  prevailed  in  the  case,  in  part,  and  it  went  on  appeal  in  11th 
Circuit  Court  in  Atlanta  March  28,  2001.  He  says  "Silcox  and  the  good  ole 


boys  wanted  to  kill  me  due  to  I filled  case  328,  along  with  my  co- 
plaintiff, David  "Dark  Horse"  Croft.  All  the  discovery  is  complete  and 
Judge  Sherrill  has  indicated  he  will  set  a trial  date  on  December  18, 

2001.  ...  I am  proceeding  pro  se.  The  trial  will  be  in  Tallahassee, 

Florida  Federal  Court. 

As  a result  of  the  first  lawsuit,  328,  I have  been  transferred  (6)  times, 
been  in  the  box  (3)  times  and  lost  (64)  days  gain  time.  I spent  (66)  days 
in  the  box,  from  Augsut  6,  2000  til  October  11,  2000  all  becuse  I would 
not  give  my  authorized  prayer  feather  to  (2)  Sergeants  who  wanted  to  play 
cowboys  and  Indians.  I was  written  (2)  bogus  disciplinary  reports." 

The  case  now  before  the  court  - the  one  for  which  Jason  is  now 
requesting  support  is  US  District  Court,  Vol  14,  No  26,  April  13,  2001, 
and  says: 

"Civil  Rights  - Speech  - Retaliation  - Pro  se  Inmate  alleging 
correctional  officer  violated  his  First  Amendment  rights  when  defendant 
verbally  threatened  him  with  physical  harm  because  plaintiff  and  another 
inmate  had  filed  Section  1983  suit  against  defendant's  brother 
--  Defendant  not  entitled  to  summary  Judgement  on  First  Amendment 
retaliation  claim  where  plaintiff  provided  evidence  that  defendant  made 
statements  threatening  plaintiff  for  having  sued  defendant's  brother  in 
earlier  case  and  defendant  presented  evidence  that  other  correctional 
officers  did  not  hear  defendant  threaten  plaintiff,  but  has  addressed 
only  one  of  dates  in  which  plaintiff  alleged  defendant  threatened  him 
--  Qualified  Immunity  is  inapplicable  because  it  was  clearly  established 
at  time  of  alleged  violation  that  correctional  officer  could  not  retaliate 
against  inmate  because  inmate  had  filed  Section  1983  complaint 

--  Cruel  and  unusual  punishment  - Where  plaintiff  alleged  repeated 
verbal  death  threats  by  defendant  accompanied  by  statements  that 
defendant  and  his  brother  had  caused  physical  harm  or  even  death  to 
inmates  in  past  without  retribution  and  did  not  allege  any  actual 
physical  abuse  or  contact.  Eight  Amendment  claim  should  not  be  dismissed 
on  summary  Judgement  where  it  is  unclear  whether  plaintiff  could  present 
evidence  in  support  of  required  showing  that  he  suffered  severe  mental 
anguish  as  result  of  verbal  threats. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 
TALLAHASSEE  DIVISION 
JASON  "THUNDER  QUILL"  WILSON, 

CASE  NO.  4:99cv344-WCS 
RICKY  SILCOX, 

NOTICE 

TAKE  NOTICE  that  a proceeding  in  this  case  has  been  set  for  the 
place,  date,  and  time  set  forth  below: 

United  States  Courthouse 
111  North  Adams  St. 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 
Magistrate's  Courtroom  - 2 South 
March4,  2002 
9:00  a.m. 

Type  of  Proceeding:  Jury  Selection  and  Trial 
SHEILA  HURST-RAYBORN,  ACTING  CLERK 
January  22.  2002 
DATE 

- signature  — 

Deputy  Clerk:  Angela  M.  Maxwell 
Copies  to: 

Wilson,  Kilinski,  USM,  Jury 
OFFICE  OF  CLERK 
U.S.  DISTRICT  CT. 

NORTHERN  DIST.  FLA. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 
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Brigitte  Thimiakis  (thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr)  writes: 

Today  I am  sending  you  an  article  on  Manuel  Redwoman  (separately). 

I'm  his  spokesperson  and  Ruth  Steinberg  has  been  helping  us  to  raise 
awareness  about  this  terrible  injustice.  Twelve  months  in  ad/seg  even 
though  the  prison's  own  documents  show  Manuel  has  had  an  exceptional 
conduct  and  record! 

If  you  could  put  her  article  on  Wotanging  Ikche  it  would  be  wonderful. 
(Or  even  a part  and  the  link,  I know  it  is  a bit  lengthy). 

Unfortunately,  the  article  IS  long,  so  I'm  giving  the  e-mail  address  here 
(along  with  a web  address  to  sign  a petition  on  Manuel  Redwoman 's  behalf). 
If  you'd  like  to  read  the  article  and  are  unable  to  view  it  online,  please 
drop  me  an  e-mail  (owlstar@speakeasy.org)  and  I'll  send  you  a text  version 
by  e-mail. 

Incarcerated  Indians,  Part  5,  by  Ruth  Steinberger 
Part  V:  Lakota  Man's  rights  Denied  in  State  Penitentiary 

(Deer  Lodge,  MT)  --  Manuel  Redwoman,  Lakota,  is  in  administrative 
segregation  in  the  state  penitentiary  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Corrections,  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  Information  from  telephone  interviews 
with  Redwoman,  as  well  as  extensive  documentation,  reveals  that  Redwoman, 
37,  has  spent  10  months  in  the  maximum  segregation  unit  without  any 
"write-ups"  or  even  minor  incidents.  Redwoman  was  also  denied  a due 
process  hearing  before  he  was  moved  to  the  high  control  unit... 

Whole  story  at:  http://www.okit.com/Dustice4parts/justicemainpage.html 

[Note:  Manuel  is  1/2  Northern  Cheyenne,  1/4  Lakota,  1/4  Arapaho.  On 
February  22nd  he  will  have  remained  in  segregation,  locked  up  23  hours  a 
day,  for  TWELVE  months,  in  spite  of  his  excellent  record.  ] 

<>ooo<  Please  sign  the  petition:  "Dustice  for  Manuel  Redwoman"  >ooo<> 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/jfmr2001/ 
thank  you,  Brigitte  Thimiakis 


If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Danet  Smith 
Owlstar  Trading  Post 
http://www.owlstar.com 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 

"RE : Dohn  Rustywire:  Marion's"  

Date:  8 Dan  2002  03:55:40  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : Navaho  Hour  on  the  Radio 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

In  the  early  morning  hours,  somewhere  near  Grand  Falls,  miles  North 
Winslow,  Arizona,  in  Kaibeto,  Gray  Mountain,  and  Lechee  on  the  Navajo 
Rez,  an  old  Sanii  (grandmother)  would  turn  on  the  Philco  radio  and  find 
KCLS  in  the  wind. 

Borden  Milk  he  would  say,  turn  the  can  around  and  cut  out  the  coupon 
on  the  back,  they  were  worth  a penny  a piece.  Be  sure  and  save  them, 

Borden  Milk,  the  best  canned  milk  in  Navajoland;  they  used  to  pay  for 

the  hour  slot.  Some  people  sound  good  on  the  radio,  their  voice 
carries  far,  and  when  they  speak  you  can  listen  to  them  all  day,  they 

have  a voice  that  lifts  you  up.  He  spoke  English  well  and  Navajo  even 

better,  he  could  switch  back  and  forth  with  ease,  it  was  the  voice 
from  a Navajo  college  student  at  Arizona  State  College  by  the  name  of 
Daniel  Deschinney.  He  would  come  on  the  air  and  say,  Yahtehee  Binaa 
(Good  Morning)  Time  for  Mary  Salt  to  get  up,  someone  needs  to  go  to 


the  Shonto  Trading  Post  and  wake  her  up,  go  ahead  and  bang  on  the 
door,  she  might  yell  around,  but  tell  her  her  boy  friend,  Chee  Wilson 
from  Leupp  said.  Get  Up  Lazy  Bones  and  he  would  laugh.  His  voice  had  a 
special  quality.  He  would  talk  about  the  immunizations  for  children, 
the  news  from  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  at  Window  Rock,  the  news  on 
the  Navajo  Hopi  land  dispute  and  he  would  mention  the  Hualapais  from 
near  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  folks  down  in  Parker  from  the  Colorado 
River  Tribe,  the  news  from  Second  Mesa  and  translate  the  state  and 
local  news  into  Navajo  to  let  those  old  Saniis  know  what  was  going  on 
beyond  the  horizon.  There  would  be  a few  Navajo  jokes.  He  was  young, 
with  a new  wife  back  then. 

There  were  two  tall  Navajo  boys  by  the  name  of  Dackson,  attending  the 
Flag  Bordertown  dorm,  they  played  first  string,  one  of  them,  Leonard, 
was  high  scorer  in  the  state  basketball  tournament  playing  the  monster 
sized  school  Phoenix  Union,  he  said  they  were  from  Cow  Springs,  some 
called  it  Red  Lake,  though  there  was  never  any  water  there  all  year 
long,  just  when  it  rained,  it  is  on  the  northside  of  the  road  halfway 
between  Tuba  City  and  Kayenta,  he  would  say.  He  would  talk  about  the 
scores  from  Tuba  City  and  how  the  games  turned  out.  He  would  mention 
the  song  requests  for  different  people,  saying  this  is  for  Pearl  going 
to  school  at  the  Flagstaff  Beauty  College  from  Sharlene  at  Cameron 
store,  near  Gray  Mountain  on  Highway  89,  playing  a little  Waylon 
Dennings.  He  spun  tales  and  talked  about  little  things,  like  the  road 
conditions  on  the  back  road  between  Tuba  and  Kaibeto,  that  the  sand 
had  covered  the  road  so  the  road  had  moved  west  a little  bit. 

Navajo  Hour  was  the  voice  of  Navajoland  back  in  those  days.  He  would 
speak  about  the  upcoming  ceremonies  and  squaw  dance  notices  way  out 
there  by  Dilcon,  you  follow  the  gravel  road  to  Selba  Delkai  to  the 
second  dip  then  turn  East  two  miles  then  turn  right  at  the  house  with 
the  red  roof,  Kee  Mikes  bighan,  his  place  that  is  where  it  is  at.  Then 
he  would  talk  about  the  Navajo  School  Clothing  program,  about  who  in 
each  community  a person  had  to  see. 

Then  he  would  talk  about  the  tourists,  that  over  by  Skeleton  Mesa 
there  was  wagon  seen  with  four  white  horses  with  New  Mexico  plates, 
the  wagon  had  rubber  wheels  and  one  of  the  girls  was  seen  at  the 
armory  at  the  Flag  Pow  Wow  grounds,  dancing  to  Buck  Owens,  when  you 
see  the  horse  drawn  wagon  be  sure  to  say  hello  to  Shirleta. 

Yeeeeeee!!!,  he  would  say. 

In  1968  when  the  snow  came  and  it  was  four  to  six  feet  high  and  people 
and  live  stock  were  trapped  way  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  he  was 
their  lifeline,  telling  them  the  National  Gaurd  was  flying  in  food  and 
hay  by  helicopters,  telling  them  to  lay  blankets  outside  their  hogans 
on  the  snow  and  food  would  be  dropped  to  them.  During  the  heavy  rains 
when  the  roads  would  be  washed  out  he  told  families  to  check  on  each 
other,  and  that  people  in  the  area  would  be  there  to  help  them.  He  was 
the  calm  voice  who  like  to  laugh  speaking  through  the  small  Philco. 

Yes,  way  out  in  the  boon  docks,  out  by  Sand  Springs,  Shonto,  and  Cedar 
Ridge,  the  coffee  brewed,  the  potatoes  were  peeled,  biscuits  made, 
corn  meal  mush  boiled  and  people  chopped  wood  and  hauled  water  to  the 
sound  of  Daniel  Deschinney  and  his  Navajo  Hour.  It  is  morning,  the  sky 
is  still  dark  but  on  the  East  there  is  a band  of  light,  and  I can  hear 
his  voice  calling  out . . . . Yahtehee  Bina...Good  Morning... 
rustywire 

<a  h ref =" http: //www. geocities . com/ rustywire">navajo  spaceships</a> 

"RE : Poem:  In  the  Wind"  

Date:  Thu,  18  Mar  1999  11:51:16  -0800 

From:  Nancy  Thomas  <nlthomas@YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net> 

Subj : "In  The  Wind" 

Mailing  List:  Paths-L  <paths-l@YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net> 


IN  THE  WIND 


Grandfather, 

Quietly  alone, 

I walk  within, 

A time  that  is 
In  the  wind. 

Grandfather, 

Through  my  ancestor's 
I walk  within, 

A time  that  is 
In  the  wind. 

Grandfather, 

Of  the  shadows  gone  by, 

I walk  within, 

A time  that  is 
In  the  wind. 

Grandfather, 

The  path  of  the  Circle, 

I walk  within, 

A time  that  is 
In  the  wind. 

Grandfather, 

In  life  we  live, 

Amd  we  die. 

As  we  walk  within, 

A time  that  is 
In  the  wind. 

Grandfather, 

May  the  spirit  of  my  people. 
Always  live  on. 

As  we  walk  within, 

A time  that  is, 

A time  that  always  will  be. 
Forever, 

In  the  wind. 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1999 
by: 


<>  kibbey@sierra . net  <> 
<>  http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/Lobby/7027  <> 
<>  "Larry  Kibby",  Program  Director  <> 
<>  Western  Shoshone  Historic  Preservation  Society  <> 
<>  Elko  Indian  Colony  <> 
<>  1581  Pinenut  Circle  <> 
<>  Elko,  Nevada  89801-2577  <> 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  04  Feb  2002  06:39:49  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

18 

My  hopes  are  cast,  like  stars,  upon  the  sky. 

19 

I am  a keiki  o ka  aina,  a true  child  of  the  land! 


20 

My  hope  lies  in  the  future;  my  strength  lies  in  the  past;  my  survival  lies 
in  the  joining  of  the  two. 

21 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  a stranger,  ...  and  find  a friend. 

22 

Trust  in  the  lessons  of  our  heritage. 

23 

A dream  is  a wild  bird  upon  the  wind! 

24 

See  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a child. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Idaho  Students  may  learn  Indian  Languages"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Feb  2002  08:40:11  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LANGUAGES" 

http : //www . pechanga .net/ 
http : //www. spokesman review. com/ news -story 

Students  may  learn  Indian  languages 
Saturday,  February  9,  2002 

Boise  - Legislation  to  allow  the  state  and  tribes  to  cooperate  on  the 
teaching  of  Indian  languages  in  Idaho  schools  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  Friday. 

"I  think  it's  just  a small  piece  of  what  we  can  do  to  work  together  for 
the  state  and  for  the  tribes,"  said  Rep.  Flilde  Kellogg,  R-Post  Falls,  a 
co-sponsor. 

The  bill  was  developed  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Council,  a committee  whose 
membership  includes  state  lawmakers  and  officials  of  Idaho's  Indian  tribes. 
It  allows  tribes  to  designate  people  who  are  qualified  to  teach  their 
native  language  and  allows  a school  district  to  have  those  individuals 
teach  a class.  The  language  teachers  could  not  teach  any  other  subject 
unless  they  obtained  regular  teaching  certifications. 

David  Kerrick,  lobbyist  for  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  told  the  Senate 
Education  Committee,  "We  want  to  make  a clear  statement  . . . that  as  a 
state,  we  recognize  that  these  languages  are  part  of  our  heritage." 

Sen.  Doe  Stegner,  R-Lewiston,  also  a co-sponsor,  said  the  bill  is  needed 
because  experts  in  tribal  languages  may  not  be  otherwise  qualified  to 
teach  in  Idaho  schools  under  current  laws.  Under  the  bill,  which  will  be 
assigned  a bill  number  and  get  a full  hearing  in  the  coming  weeks,  the 
state  Board  of  Education  would  make  rules  covering  the  details  of  the 
program. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

"RE;  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Feb  2002  12:16:33  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl . edu> 

Subj:  NAC  Topics  + an  Audio  Valentine  from  Different  Drums 
+ Olympic  Info  from  AlterNative  Voices  + more  . . . 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  2/11  - 2/15 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  - Audio  Valentine 

4)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

5)  Earthsongs  - Thunderbird  Sisters 


1)  NAC  Topics  for  2/11  - 2/15 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www. airos .org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http : //www. n at iveamericac ailing. com/ nac_af filiates . shtm 
02/11  - MON:  Learning  in  Rural  Environments: 

What  if  you  could  earn  an  advanced  degree  without  leaving  your  reservation 
or  village  community?  In  Alaska,  a successful  program  is  training  Native 
people  in  small  business  management,  tribal  government  administration,  land 
and  renewable  resources,  cultural  documentation  and  rural  health 
management.  The  program,  designed  for  mature  and  returning  students  in 
rural  communities,  is  turning  out  community  leaders  and  CEOs.  Guests 
include  Gordon  Pullar  of  the  Aleut  Nation,  Director  of  Alaska  Native  and 
Rural  Development  at  the  University  of  Alaska-Fairbanks . 

02/12  - TUE:  Live  with  Club  Red: 

Club  Red  starring  Oneida  comedian  Charlie  Hill , is  a comedy  show  unlike  any 
other  on  public  radio.  It's  a fast-paced  mix  of  skits,  running  gags,  guest 
musicians  and  lots  of  Charlie  being  himself.  Each  episode  spoofs  and 
satirizes  contemporary  life  in  Indian  Country.  The  club  offers  poetry 
slams,  film  festivals,  wannabe  Indians  and  just  sheer  nonsense.  It's  like 
Monty  Python...  with  moccasins.  Guests  include  Charlie  Hill,  the  Flat  Earth 
Rangers,  Grandma  Mabel,  Dr.  Fido  Multiplex,  and  Executive  Producer  Peggy 
Berryhill  of  the  Muscogee  Nation. 

02/13  - WED:  Casino  Surveillance: 

The  integrity  of  Indian  gaming  has  been  under  intense  scrutiny  since  tribal 
casinos  opened  their  doors.  Indian  gaming  is  the  most  heavily  regulated 
gaming  industry  in  the  nation,  yet  there  exists  the  perception  that  it  has 
connections  to  the  mob  and  that  corruption  is  rampant.  Where  do  tribes  turn 
when  it  comes  to  protection,  detection,  and  enforcement  of  this  myriad  of 
regulations?  And  who  is  in  charge  of  security  and  surveillance  for  tribal 
casinos?  Guests  include  Richard  laramillo  of  Isleta  Pueblo  and  Arrow  Gaming 
Consultants  Unlimited. 

02/14  - THU:  Love,  American  (Indian)  Style: 

It's  been  said  many  times  that  there  is  no  love  like  Native  love.  There  is 
no  courtship  like  an  Indian  courtship.  Especially  at  an  all-night  "49" 
after  the  pow  wow.  In  fact,  the  songs  of  this  preferred  form  of  Native 
socializing  are  all  about  lost  love,  drowned  sorrows,  and  catching  a new 
snag.  On  this  Valentine's  Day,  we  look  at  Indian  courting  techniques,  from 
contemporary,  modern-day  tee  pee  creeping  to  more  traditional  forms  of 
romance.  Tune  in  and  get  hooked  up  on  the  Indian  Love  Connection. 

02/15:  FRI:  No  Tribes  in  Alaska?: 

Republican  leaders  in  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  are  asking  the  Bush 
administration  to  reconsider  the  formal  status  of  Alaska  Natives.  State 
lawmakers  claim  federal  recognition  of  tribes  in  Alaska  is  causing  problems 
for  state  laws,  and  they  believe  tribes  should  be  acknowledged  mainly  as  a 
vehicle  for  funding  Native  American  programs.  But  what  right  do  states  have 
to  define  the  power  of  tribes?  Do  Alaska  Natives  have  the  right  to 
sovereign  immunity,  trust  land,  and  gaming  permits?  Guests  include 
Anchorage  attorney  Don  Mitchell. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  will  hear  an  interview 
with  Rebecca  Adamson,  Executive  Director  of  the  First  Nations  Development 
Institute  and  the  different  perspectives  between  those  who  want  to  develop 
business  in  "Indian  Country"  and  "Mainstream  America." 

VFTC  host  3im  DeNomie  talks  with  his  sister  loanne  DeNomie,  a New  York  City 
lazz/Blues  singer  about  her  impressions  of  the  September  11th  disaster  and 
how  it  has  affected  her  and  the  lives  of  other  citizens  of  Manhattan. 
Musically,  VFTC  listeners  will  hear:  Something  new  from  Mary  Youngblood. 
Yolanda  Martinez  ponders  "Wolf  Legends."  Black  Lodge  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
the  pow  wow  trail  with  an  "Intertribal . " Bill  Miller  sings  us  the  story  of 
"Tumbleweed."  Flutist  Dennis  Hawk  ponders  the  age  old  question,  where  is 
"Lew  Webster's  Ghost."  Karen  Therese  sings  of  a "Love  Like  A River."  Little 
Otter  takes  us  way  up  North  and  back  to  the  pow  wow  trail  with  a "Side 
Step."  The  Red  House  Family  concludes  VFTC  with  "Urban  Indian." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos . org  (All  Times  ET) 


Monday  - 2/11:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 2/12:  4am 
Saturday  - 2/16:  3pm 
Sunday  - 2/17:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 2/18:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Audio  Valentine 

This  week  Different  Drums  sends  listeners  an  audio  Valentine,  an  hour  of 
love  songs  from  the  heart  of  NDN  country.  Love  songs  in  both  traditional 
and  contemporary  styles  - songs  that  celebrate  love  that  works  and  songs 
that  laugh  while  getting  through  the  times  that  it  doesn't  - are  blended 
into  a sweet  hour  of  "Love  Medicine."  Chester  Knight  and  the  Wind,  Annie 
Humphrey,  Buddy  Redbow,  John  Trudell  and  Jackie  Bird  are  just  a few  of  the 
artists  waiting  to  touch  your  heart  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos . org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  2/12:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  2/13:  4am 
Saturday  2/16:  5pm 
Sunday  2/17:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  2/18:  6am 

4)  alterNative  Voices  - The  Olympics  and  Indian  Country 
alterNATIVE  VOICES  is  honored  to  have  in  studio  this  week  Darrick 
Silversmith  (Dine).  Darrick  was  one  of  the  select  Olympic  Torch  carriers 
in  January.  He  is  young  urban  Native  person  with  integrity,  vision  and 
inspiration  and  brought  Native  pride  and  honor  to  the  Olympic  torch  and 
uniform. 

At  the  new  desk,  Vernon  Cawker  has  a story  about  Native  tribes  involvement 
in  the  2002  Olympics  - or  lack  thereof! 

Susie  announces  a student  writing  contest  sponsored  by  South  Dakota  Public 
Broadcasting  and  Indigenous  Issues  Forums. 

Plus  music  selections  from  MaryYoungblood ' s new  collection  "Beneth  Raven 
Moon"  and  Coyote  Zen's  "Medicine  Dog,"  Ulali  and  Powwow  Legends  from  across 
Indian  Country. 

Visit  us  anytime  for  more  information  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  2/13:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  2/14:  4am 
Saturday  2/16:  6pm 
Sunday  2/17:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  2/18:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  - Debora  Iyall 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  From  Native  America  you'll  be  the 
first  to  hear  tracks  from  Arigon  Starr's  forthcoming  album  "BACKFLIP."  Also 
in  the  mix,  Robbie  Robertson  (the  song  that  opened  the  2002  Winter 
Olympics)  and  new  music  from  Ozomatli,  Arsenal,  Natay  and  Hawaiian  reggae 
Grammy  nominees  B.E.T. 

Then  --in  the  spirit  of  Valentine's  Day  --  we'll  revisit  our  1999 
interview  with  Debora  Iyall  (deb-OR-ah  eye-all)  who  blazed  across  the  80's 
modern  rock  landscape  singing  hits  like  "Girl  In  Trouble"  and  "Never  Say 
Never."  Since  those  days  with  Romeo  Void,  she's  been  in  numerous  small 
bands  as  well  as  teaching  printmaking,  practicing  her  own  visual  erotic  art 
and  even  collaborating  on  Balinese-style  shadow  puppet  plays.  Now  loyal 
fans  have  discovered  her  most  recent  release,  "Dialog"  under  the  band  name 
"Knife  in  Water." 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos . org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  2/14:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  2/15:  4am 
Saturday  2/16:  4pm 
Sunday  2/17:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  2/18:  5am 


Eric  Martin 


Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  10  Feb  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Date:  Wed,  30  Han  2002  13:05:33  -0700 
From:  wes  wildcat  <wildcat@scd.ucar.edu> 

Subj : pow-wow 

YOUNG  BIRD  DRUM 
Honor — Benefit  Powwow 
February  16,  2002 

Myriad  Convention  Center — Oklahoma  City 
Exhibit  Hall  #3 

1:00  - Gourd  Dance  7:00  - Grand  Entry 

Contest  in  Following  Categories: 

Two  step 

Womens  Buckskin  Mens  Fancy 

Womens  Cloth  Mens  straight 

Dr  Girls  jingle  Dr.  Girls  cloth 

Teen  Girls  cloth  Teen  Boys  Fancy 

Teen  Girls  Dingle  Dr.  Boys  Fancy 

MC:  Wallace  Coffey  - Comanche 

HS:  Dimmy  Starr  - Sac&Fox 

HGDS:  Kelly  Cable  - Comanche-Cheyenne 

HMD:  Darrel  Wildcat  - Pawnee 

HLD:  Grace  Gillette  - Arikara 

HGD:  Lonnie  Emahoolah  - Kiowa 

CoHost:  Tiah  Piah  Society  of  OK 

CoHost:  Comanche  Little  Ponies 

HLBD:  Graham  "littleboy"  Primeaux  - Otoe 

HLGD:  Aubrey  Noel  Stone  - Kiowa 

AD's:  Adrian  Horsechief  & Randy  Frazier 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  Youngbird  Drum  group  and  they  will  be 
representing  all  American  Indians  at  the  Grammy  Music  Awards. 


Date:  Thu,  22  Nov  2001  10:04:05  -0400 
From:  Larry  Innes  <linnes@innu . ca> 

Subj:  Innu  Walk  for  the  Earth  - March  2002 

Mailing  List:  Innu  People  Forum  list  <INNU-L@YORKU.CA> 

Innu  Walk  for  the  Earth  - March  2002 

Doin  Innu  women  in  the  fifth  annual  winter  trek  from  Sheshatshiu  to 
Minipi  Lake.  The  Innu  way  of  life  is  under  threat  from  military 
flight  training  activities,  large  scale  hydroelectric  development, 
industrial  forestry  and  new  highway  developments.  This  month-long 
walk  is  being  organized  by  Innu  women  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  to  highlight  the  need  to  protect 
the  land  for  future  generations.  In  the  Innu  tradition,  we  will  walk 
on  snowshoes,  pulling  what  we  need  on  toboggans.  The  days  will  be 
long  and  bright,  but  it  will  still  be  the  Labrador  winter. 

We  welcome  participants  from  other  Innu  communities.  Aboriginal  and 


non-Aboriginal  people  to  join  us.  We  want  everyone  to  experience  the 
beauty  of  our  land  in  the  winter,  and  to  take  part  in  our  traditional 
way  of  life.  There  will  be  plenty  of  country  food  and  wildlife  along 
the  way,  and  we  will  all  be  working  hard,  breathing  clean,  fresh  air, 
and  making  new  friendships. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  come  will  need  to  have  their  own  equipment: 
moccasins,  snow-boots,  snowshoes,  and  a warm  sleeping  bag,  but  we 
will  share  tents  and  food. 

We  are  also  seeking  donations  from  people  who  support  our  work,  but 
are  unable  to  participate  in  the  Walk.  We  want  to  publicize  the 
purpose  of  the  trip,  and  purchase  some  supplies.  We  would  appreciate 
any  donations  that  you  can  afford  to  make. 

FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  PARTICIPATION  OR  TO  MAKE  A DONATION: 

Innu  Womens  Walk 

PO  Box  197,  Sheshatshiu,  Labrador,  Canada  A0P  1M0 

or  call  Elizabeth  (Tshaukuesh)  Penashue  (709)  497-8741 


Date:  Sat,  2 Feb  2002  21:28:18  -0600 

From:  "Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell"  <kbagwell(3HiWAAY. net> 

Subj : Flomecoming  Festival 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Homecoming  & Indian  festival 
1100  County  Road  67,  Moulton,  AL 
Everyone  welcome  and  invited  ! 

Free  admission.  Free  parking.  Free  primitive  camping 
APRIL  6 & 7,  2002 

Friday  April  5th  is  setup  day  for  venders  & campers 

Contact:  Steve  Bison,  Klieta  Bagwell,  luanita  Lusk  or  Gene  Bagwell 

256  318-3584,  256  318-3423,  256  292-3584(256  905-0444  on  Tues  & Thur) 

Information  on  Head  dancers,  MC,  arena  director,  etc  will  be  announced 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Other  drums  welcome 

The  Public  is  invited  to  come  and  enjoy  Native  American  Indian  Food, 
American  Indian  Drums  & Dancers,  storytelling,  hand  made  crafts,  Blowgun 
competition,  cakewalk,  fun,  games  and  more. 

Horseshoe  pitching  contest:  sponsored  by  SilverWolf  horse  Sanctuary! 
Entry  fee  $1.00  1st  2nd  & 3rd  place  prizes 

SPONSORS 

Silverwolf  horse 
Alabama  Minority 
Sanctuary 
Consumers  council 
20 

Hogohegee  Indian  Center 

No  bad  attitudes,  language,  politics,  or  hurt  feelings 
Tobacco  abuse  in  designated  areas  only 

Thank  you  for  your  support  in  teaching  our  children  the  true  values  of 
our  community. 

Directions:  From  165  take  the  Hartselle  Hwy  36  exit,  (between  the 
Decatur  & Cullman  exits)  go  west  about  20  miles,  turn  south  on  hwy  33  go 
about  10  miles  turn  east  at  the  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  Sign 
(it's  between  the  15  - 16  miles  markers)  Go  3 miles  to  reservation 
>From  Cullman  take  the  hwy  157  exit,  turn  west  on  hwy  36,  turn  south  on 
hwy  33  follow  directions  above. 


Native  Solutions  Presents: 

4th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  - Oxford  Lake  Park 
Exit  185  off  1-20  April  26-28,  2002 
Fri  5-9pm  Dancing  & Storytelling 


Sat  10am-8pm  Grand  Entry  11am 
Sun  10am-5pm  Grand  Entry  12noon 

Admission  $5  Adults,  Seniors  65  & up  and  Children  12  & under  free 

Native  American  Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society 

Host  Nortern  Drum  - Grey  Wolf  Singers 

Host  Southern  Drum  - Shadow  Wolf  Singers 

Headman  - Don  Redbear 

Hedlady  - Donna  Dulaney 

MC  - Gary  Smith 

AD  - Buck  Tucker 

Special  Native  American  flute  performance  - Larry  Campbell 
Special  Appearance,  Dalis  TX  autor  & Speaker  - Kicking  Eagle 
No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  - Bring  your  own  chairs 

Iron  Forging,  Beadwork,  Dreamcatcher  and  Healing  with  Herbs  demos 
For  more  Info  call  Tony  256  835  0110;  Cindy  256  831  9373; 

John  or  Rachel  256  835  2638;  or  Mark  or  Ruth  26  820  6315 
Vendors  - Contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  only 


anderson's  native  american  events  page 
http : //ander sons -web . com/billyone. html 

this  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  native  american  events,  we 
have  posted  information  on  pow-wows,  festivals,  rodeos,  art  & craft  shows, 
seminars  and  many  other  types  of  gatherings  that  represents  the  native 
american  culture,  please  feel  free  to  send  us  information  about  your 
gatherings  to  post,  along  with  our  list  of  events,  we  have  included  links 
to  all  other  event  pages  that  we  are  aware  of  so  that  you  can  use  this 
page  as  your  native  american  event  index  page,  as  hard  as  we  work  to  make 
sure  the  information  we  post  is  correct,  mistakes  seem  easy  to  make, 
therefore  before  you  depart  for  a gathering,  please  use  the  contact 
numbers  given  and  verify  all  of  the  important  information  for  yourself, 
we  can  be  contacted  as  follows: 
write  us: 
anderson ' s 
11372  timber  lane 
brooksville,  florida  34601 

Anderson's  Web  Powwows 

February  22  - 24,  2002:  Ancient  Voices  3rd  annual  Benefit  Pow  Wow  To  help 
benefit  Sovereign  Nations  Cultural  Preservation  Center  in  the  building  of 
their  Museum.  The  location  is  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  North  Port, 
Florida.  Use  exit  33  off  1-75.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http: //www. sncpc . 
home.dhs.org  For  more  information 
e-mail : ancient_voices_pow_wow_@yahoo . com 

March  2-3,  2002:  Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Association  Mid-Winter 
Powwow  at  the  Baker  College  in  Owosso,  Michigan.  Appprox  20  miles  NE  of 
Lansing  and  20  miles  West  of  Flint  at  Gute  and  Washington  Streets  near  M- 
52  and  M-21.  For  more  information  call:  313-383-9442  or  313-336-4187. 

March  29  - 31,  2002:  Third  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Intertribal  Powwow  at 
the  Wiley  T.  Hones  Fairgrounds  in  Forrest  City,  Arkansas  (About  1 hour 
West  of  Memphis,  TN)  For  more  information  Please  contact  Frank  or  Cinda 
Brent  at  870-295-4060  or  email  justalittleotter@juno.com 

May  3-5,  2002:  15th  Annual  Indian  Celebration  and  Powwow  Presented  by 
the  East  Tennessee  Indian  League  at  the  Farmer's  Market  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  1-640,  Exit  8.  For  More  Information  contact:  865-579-1384  or 
email:  TWDBear@aol.com 

May  10  - 11,  2001:  The  Augusta  Pow  Wow  (new  location  see  flyer)  FLYER 
CLICK  HERE!  Augusta  Georgia  . The  flyer  mentions  a belt  and  pictures  of 
this  belt.  You  may  view  these  pictures  by  clicking  HERE.  For  more 
information  call  706-771-1221  or  e-mail:  krazywilly@mindspring. com 


Dune  1 - 2,  2002:  Pistcataway  Indian  Tribe  celebrating  it's  20th  year  with 
a very  large  pow  wow  at  their  reservation  in  Maryland.  For  more 
information  e-mail:  TopcopinDC@aol.com 

Dune  26  - 29,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Tipton, 
Indiana.  The  committee  is  looking  for  input  and  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
The  National  Powwow  experience  more  enjoyable  and  rewarding.  See  our  Web 
Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  D.  Ford  Griggs, 
Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74003 
Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at:  FordGriggs@aol.com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  Dim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoy@concordnc.com 

August  17  - 18,  2002:  22  Annual  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Pow  - Wow  at  the 
Flying  W Ranch  Star  Rt.  2 Box  150  Tionesia,  PA.  16353.  Write  for 
information  or  call:  814-463-7663. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173/ powwows . html 
I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

February  2002 

February-April  - Sam  Watts-Kidd 

Retrospective  Exhibit  and  Cherokee  Clans  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  Artist  reception  for  Sam  Watts-Kidd  Exhibit  on  February  2. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

February  16-17  - Lima  Mid-Winter  Powwow 
Location:  Lima,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Dasper  Mithlo. 

Contact:  (397)  663-0337,  lisaco@techII.com. 

February  22-24  - Ancient  Voices  Third  Annual  Benefit  Powwow 
Location:  Myakkahatchee  Creek  Park,  6967  Registar  Rd.,  North  Port,  FI. 
Notes:  MC,  Mark  Crazydog;  Head  Man,  Dennis  Littlewolf; 

Head  Lady,  Shenna  Sunflower;  Head  Veteran,  Ghostwalker; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Red  Wind  Spirit  Singers.  Dance  and  drum  competitions. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  (941)  496-9771;  fax  (509)  335-8804; 

ancient_voices_pow_wow@aol . com;  http : //www . sncpc . home . dhs . org/ . 

February  22-24  - Sixth  Annual  Vero  Beach  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Teen  Escape  Council  fo  the  Vero  Beach/ 

Indian  River  County  Recreation  Department. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only. 


Free  primitive  camping  for  participants , RV  hook-ups  available. 

Host  Drum,  Northern  Thunderhorse  Singers. 

Contact:  (561)  567-1579;  fax  (561)  567-6325;  deedeel579@aol.com. 

February  27  - licarilla  Apache  Days 
Location:  Community  Center,  Dulce,  New  Mexico. 

Contact:  (505)  759-1343. 

March  2002 

March  9-10  - Cal  State  University  Long  Beach  Thirty  Second  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Upper  Quad,  CSU  Long  Beach  Campus,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Notes:  Contest,  intertribal.  Gourd  dancing.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 
Free  admission  and  parking. 

Contact:  Bianca  Larson  (562)  985-4963  (leave  message), 
fax  (562)  985-4631  or  (562)  985-5683,  afriendr@hotmail.com; 

Vendors  contact  (562)  985-8528,  anzarian@csulb.edu. 

April  2002 

April  5-7  - Aboriginal  Student  Council  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  First  Annual  Competition  Powwow 

Location:  Butter  Dome,  University  Campus,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance,  drum,  hand  drum  and  iron  man/iron  woman  contests. 

Drum  money  for  non-placing  and  non-competing  drum  groups. 

All  winners  paid  in  Canadian  funds.  First  Grand  Entry  Friday  7 pm. 

Everyone  is  welcome. 

Contact:  Shannan  Awasis  (780)  930-2026,  smokinbuffalol@hotmail.com. 

April  6-7  - Florece  April  Fools  Day  Festival 

Location:  Florence/Laurderdale  Coliseum,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  10  am.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Head  Man,  Bill  lolly;  Head  Lady,  Teresa  Boduck;  Host  Drum,  Whitehorse; 
Guest  Drum,  Redbird;  Arena  Director  Bear;  MC,  Farron  Weeks. 

Contact : katydid30us@vallnet . com . 

April  12-14  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
Notes:  Princess  contest. 

Contact:  lerry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings; 

Native  Way  Productions,  8788  Gravel  Hill  Rd,  Albany  GA  31705, 

e-mail  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com;  http : //www. nativeway product ions . com 

April  19-21  - Musical  Echoes,  A Native  American  Cultural  Event  and 
Flute  Gathering 

Location:  The  Landing,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  Flute,  drum,  tipi  contests. 

Contact:  (850)  243-4405. 

April  20-21  - Three  Rivers  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Mitchell  Hall,  UW-La  Crosse,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Contact:  Tracy  Littlejohn  (608)  785-8225,  Hinugal@aol.com. 

April  25-27 

Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market 
Location:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes  from 
all  over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange 
culture  and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 
Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound 
and  video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways, 
free  e-mail,  message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more. 

Contact:  e-mail  web@gatheringofnations.com; 
http : //www. gat her ingof nations . com . 


April  25-28  - Native  Way  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 


Location:  Tobosofkee  Recreation  Area  (Sandy  Beach),  Macon,  Georgia. 
Contact:  Jerry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings; 

Native  Way  Productions,  8788  Gravel  Hill  Rd,  Albany  GA  31705, 

e-mail  Jerry@NativeWayProductions . com;  http : //www. nativeway product ions . com 

May  2002 

May  4-5  - Ninth  Annual  Choctaw  Apache  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Ebarb  High  School  Ball  Park,  53440  Hwy  482,  Ebarb,  Louisiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Oosahwe;  Head  Lady,  Lori  Barham  Gray; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Herbert  Johnson  Sr.;  Arena  Director,  Thomas  Muskrat; 
Host  Drum,  Drum  Busters.  All  dancers  and  drums  are  welcome. 

Contact:  (318)  645-7392;  fax  (318)  645-2589;  colton@cp-tel.net; 
http : / /cate . 50megs . com/ Index . htm . 

May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American  Heritage 
Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  food.  Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Julie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436,  (800)  557-5582; 
http : //www. kerr lake. com/chamber /powwow. 

May  31-June  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 
Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  Jack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 

June  2002 

June  6-8  - Celebration  2002 
Location:  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  "Celebration  is  a monumental  biennial  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives, 
which  exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimpshian  cultural 
activities  including  singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  visual  art  and 
encourages  thousands  of  individuals  to  participate  in  positive  activities 
highlighting  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  Native 
languages . " 

Contact:  Jayne  Dangeli,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation,  One  Sealaska  Plaza 
Suite  201,  Juneau  AK  99801;  (907)  463-4844;  fax  (907)  586-9293; 
jayne. dangeli@sealaska . com;  http: //www. sealaska . com/ . 

June  26-29,  2002  - National  Powwow  12 

Location:  NEW  LOCATION  - Tipton  County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 
Contact : http : //www. national powwow . com/ . 

July  2002 

July  13-14  - Howard  County  Powwow 

Location:  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Friendship,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (410)  442-1022;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com. 

July  18-21  - Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Location:  Elmo,  Montana. 

Contact:  Richard  Nichols  (406)  849-6018  days. 

July  27-28  - Wakichipi  Richmond  Powwow 

Location:  RIR  Complex,  600  E.  Laburnum  Ave.,  Fairgrounds,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  345-7223;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com. 

August  2002 

August  17-18  - Ninth  Annual  Powwow  by  the  Sea 

Location:  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S.  Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of  Native  Americans. 

Contact : cbcna@worldnet . att . net;  http://home.att . net/~cbcna/cbcna002. htm . 


September  2002 

September  14-15  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined). 

Grand  Entries  at  1 pm  and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm. 
Admission  $1.00  ages  six  and  up. 

Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 

Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society, 

Box  10035,  Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 

October  2002 

October  11-13  - Hagerstown  Powwow 

Location:  Hagerstown  Fairgrounds,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (301)  791-3246;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com. 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com. 

November  2002 

November  15-17  - Gread  American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Richmond  Showplace,  3000  Mechanicsville  Tpke.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Over  $10,000  in  dance  and  drum  prize  money. 

Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  225-8877;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet .com. 


Date:  Mon,  4 Feb  2002  22:58:06  -0800 
From:  "NorthStar"  <NorthStar@InterCorp. com> 

Subj : Powwow  Information  - May 

Mailing  List:  Tsalagi_Unole  <tsalagi-unole@yahoogroups . com> 

May  4-5  - Ninth  Annual  Choctaw  Apache  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Ebarb  High  School  Ball  Park,  53440  Hwy  482,  Ebarb,  Louisiana. 
Notes:  Head  Man,  Oosahwe;  Head  Lady,  Lori  Barham  Gray;  Head  Gourd  Dancer, 
Herbert  Hohnson  Sr.;  Arena  Director,  Thomas  Muskrat; 

Host  Drum,  Drum  Busters  . All  dancers  and  drums  are  welcome. 

Contact:  (318)  645-7392;  fax  (318)  645-2589;  colton@cp-tel.net; 
http : //cate . 50megs . com/ Index . htm . 

May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American  Heritage 
Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Virginia 
Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  food.  Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Hulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436,  (800)  557-5582; 
http : //www. kerr lake. com/chamber /powwow. =20 

May  17-19  - First  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Hwy.  59  Flea  Market  Grounds,  Summerdale,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  9 am  to  2 pm  Children's  Education  Day.  $1500  prize  money. 
Head  Man,  Charles  Hones;  Head  Lady,  Deborah  Hones;  MC,  Hohn  Ferguson; 

Arena  Director,  Michael  Raven  Crowdog; 

Contemporary  Recording  Artist,  Dave  'White  Wolf'  Trezak. 

Food  vendors  still  needed  [as  of  1/3/02]. 

Contact:  Chief  Gene  Griffith  (251)  986-5433;  Tribal  Office  (251)  989-2714; 
standingbull@wolfcreeksoutherncherokee.com;  littlewolf@monacanindian . com; 
http : //www. geocities . com/wolfcreekband/home . html . 


May  31-Dune  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 
Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  lack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  AAMSA 

Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ammsaevents . html#anchor388226 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 

Danuary  18  - April  7,  2002 
German  Silver  Exhibit: 

Symbolic  Dewelry  of  the  Southern  Plains  Indians 
Red  Earth  Museum 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-427-5228 

February  14,  2002 

Kiowa  War  Mothers  Valentine's  Day  Dance 
Red  Buffalo  Hall 
Carnegie,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-247-3290 

February  22,  2002 

Poetry  Reading:  Native  American  Women  and  Others 

for  Multi-Cultural  Preservation 

Dacobson  House 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  405-366-1667 

February  23,  2002 
Comanche  Little  Ponies  Dance 
Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  580-429-8229 

March  9 - 10,  2002 
Genealogy  Workshop 
Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

March  6 - 8,  2002 

Economic  Conference  on  Indian  Tourism 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  800-593-3356 

March  12,  2002 

American  Indian  Cultural  Society  Lecture: 

Carrier  of  Culture  - Language 
Tribes  Gallery 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-329-4442 

March  20  - 21,  2002 

Vernal  Equinox  Walk 

Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center 

Spiro,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-962-2062 


March  23,  2002 
Traditional  Pottery  Class 
Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

March  24,  2002 

Lecture  Series:  "Historic  Homes" 

Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

April  6,  2002 

Oklahoma  University's  Miss  Indian  OU  Pageant, 

Lloyd  Noble  Center 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-325-3163 

April  6 - 7,  2002 

"Art  Under  The  Oaks"  Indian  Market 

Honor  Heights  Dr 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-683-1701 

April  6 - 30,  2002 

"Art  Under  The  Oaks"  Exhibit  & Sale 

Honor  Heights  Dr 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-683-1701 

April  9 - 13,  2002 

Annual  Symposium  on  the  American  Indian 
Northeastern  State  University 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-5511  x 4351 

April  12  - 13,  2002 

Northeastern  State  University  Powwow 

University  Campus 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-456-5511  x 4351 

April  12  - 13,  2002 

Oklahoma  University's  Stomp  Dance  and  Powwow 
Lloyd  Noble  Center 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-325-3163 

April  14,  2002 

Lecture  Series:  "Mainstreet" , 

Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

April  19  - 21,  2002 

Apache  Rattlesnake  Festival  and  Powwow 
Fairgrounds, 

Apache,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  580-588-2880 

April  19-21,  2002 
Sixteenth  Annual 

Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  (480)  965-5224 


Email:  pow_wow@asu.edu 

Web  site:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  19  - 21,  2002 

Old  Fort  Days  Heritage  Festival 

Fort  Gibson  Historic  Site 

Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-478-4780 

April  20,  2002 

Apache  Tribal  Princess  Dance 
Apache  Tribal  Building 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-247-7695 

April  25  - 26,  2002 
Indian  Territory  Days 
Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

April  25  - 27,  2002 
Indian  Festival  & Powwow 
Talihina  School  Gym 
Talihina,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-567-2539 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

(867)993-5385 

(867 -993 -6553) fax 

luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


Char-Koosta  News 

The  official  news  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
http : //www. charkoosta . com/pow. html 

Upcoming  Powwows 

2002 

2nd  Week  in  Feb.:  Billy's  3rd  Annual  Powwow,  Mondon  Hill  Rd.,  Brooksville, 
FL;  PO  Box  353,  Brooksville,  FL  34605;  cbarnel3@bellsouth.net 

May  10,  11  and  12,  2002:  Cahaba  Shrine  Park,  6001  Pulaski  Pike,  Huntsville, 
AL;  256/539-5844 

May  18,  2002:  Helbolb  Powwow  at  Everett  Community  College  (1220 
Rockefeller  Ave.),  Everett,  WA;  425/388-9268  or  338-9562 

Dune  14,  15  and  16,  2002:  33rd  Annual  Delta  Park  Powwow/Encampment,  East 
Delta  Park,  Portland,  OR;  503/760-1737;  Bowandarrowcc@aol . com 

Duly  3 through  7,  2002:  104th  Annual  4th  of  Duly  Celebration  in  Arlee,  MT; 
406/745-2700,  745-4984,  726-3135;  ruthq@blackfoot.net; 
http : //go .to/Arlee_powwow 

Duly  12,  13  and  14,  2002:  12th  Annual  Montour  International  Powwow, 

Western  Idaho  Fairgrounds,  Boise,  ID;  208/383-0125 


Let  us  announce  your  Powwow. 


Please  include  a phone  number  or  functioning  e-mail  address  for 
confirmation  purposes. 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Buffalo  Field  Campaign,  Gary  Smith,  Indigenous  News,  Amazon  Alliance, 
Doe  West,  Kim  Catrel,  lanet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  John  Rustywire, 
Nancy  Thomas,  Larry  Kibby,  Debbie  Sanders,  Eric  Martin 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Feb  19  21:06:52  2002 

Date:  20  Feb  2002  02:05:35  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.008 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 


in 

your  tribal  language  along  with 

the  english  translation 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Paths-L,  TribalLaw,  Frostys  Amerindian,  First  Nations, 
Rez  Life  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  means  at  least  this:  Neither  a 
state  nor  the  federal  government  may  set  up  a church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion 
over  another.  Neither  can  force  a person  to  go  to  or  to  remain  away  from 
church  against  his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion. .. .Neither  a state  or  the  federal  government  may,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa." 

Court  decision  in  Everson  v Board  of  Education  (1947) 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  j 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  ..  ..  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  ( 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  i 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  ( 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  i 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  ! 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  editorial  comments  in  this  issue  are  by  my  half-side,  lanet. 

What  do  political  statements  favoring  revokation  of  tribal  nations' 
sovereignty  have  in  common  with  the  current  agreement  proposed  by  Gov. 
Pataki  between  the  Oneida  tribe  and  New  York,  which  would  lend  New  York's 
support  for  a settlement  of  the  Oneida's  land  claim? 

Perhaps  nothing.  The  former  is  an  obvious  threat.  The  latter  may  not  be 
a threat  at  all  --  but  it  certainly  has  a historic  smell  to  it.  First, 
the  New  York  faction  of  the  tribe  (which  consists  of  a Wisconsin  group, 
and  a group  in  Ontario)  is  the  much  smaller  group.  Yet  the  Pataki 
agreement  would  have  the  entire  tribe  drop  the  claim  (already  decided  in 
the  tribe's  favor)  to  270,000  acres  of  land  in  exchange  for  a monetary 
settlement  and  the  right  to  PURCHASE  no  more  than  35,000  acres  from 
"willing  residents"  of  former  tribal  lands. 

Chief  Halbritter  of  the  New  York  Oneida  at  first  would  not  agree  to  this 
deal.  Then  Gov.  Pataki  gained  the  power  to  approve  or  deny  casino  deals. 

The  Oneida  want  a second  casino.  And  there  stands  Gov.  Pataki  with  a 
sweetheard  deal  for  New  York  and  a pen  in  his  hand.  And  now  Halbritter 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


wants  to  sign. 

Why  do  I have  a problem  with  this?  My  heritage  is  Creek.  My  husband's 
is  Cherokee.  In  the  early  1800s  a small  faction  of  both  our  tribes  were 
muscled  into  signing  an  agreement  that  would  swap  land  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  for  a land  that  would  be  forever  Indian  Country.  Go  ask  any 
Indian  in  Oklahoma  how  good  that  agreement  was.  Both  my  tribe  and  that  of 
my  husband's  eventually  gave  the  chiefs  who  signed  those  treaties  the 
death  penalty  even  the  U.S.  law  reserves  for  traitors. 

Perhaps  Chief  Halbritter  is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  New  York 
Oneida.  Certainly  the  larger  Wisconsin  tribe  is  not  feeling  well  served , 
and  I've  seen  nothing  at  all  from  the  Canadian  group.  One  wonders  why  the 
three  Oneida  tribes  are  not  talking  and  negotiating  with  each  other  before 
one  group  accepts  that  deal  Pataki  is  holding  out  and  risks  selling  out 
the  rest. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 
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Henry  Rodriguez,  82j  La  Jolla  tribal  elder 
By  Chet  Barfield 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
February  16,  2002 

Henry  Rodriguez,  one  of  the  region's  most  prominent  tribal  elders, 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  sustaining  American  Indian  culture.  But  his 
affable  nature  and  commitment  to  sharing  his  heritage  made  him  admired  by 


non-Indians  as  well. 

"You  couldn't  help  loving  this  person/'  said  Stephanie  Mood,  a Grossmont 
College  professor  who  collaborated  with  him  on  language-preservation 
projects.  "What  a beautiful  person  he  was,  just  the  epitome  of  an  elder." 

Mr.  Rodriguez,  82,  was  killed  Thursday  in  a broadside  collision  on  state 
Route  76  on  the  La  Dolla  reservation. 

A lifelong  advocate  for  Indian  causes,  Mr.  Rodriguez  spent  more  than  30 
years  fighting  to  restore  San  Luis  Rey  River  water  rights  and  cash 
settlements  to  his  tribe  and  others  affected  by  diversions  dating  back  to 
the  early  1900s. 

A deeply  spiritual  man  recognized  by  his  flowing  hair  and  colorful 
headbands,  "Uncle  Henry,"  as  he  was  called,  often  led  Indian  ceremonies. 

He  also  conducted  weddings  for  insistent  couples  who  didn't  care  that  he 
wasn't  ordained. 

He  grew  up  on  the  rural  North  County  reservation,  poor  in  money  but  rich 
in  traditions.  His  mother  told  him  ancient  stories  he  later  penned  in  a 
book  now  used  as  a teachers'  text. 

A product  of  a grammar  school  that  sent  him  home  for  being  barefoot  and 
boarding  schools  that  sought  to  Anglicize  Indians,  Mr.  Rodriguez  helped 
get  American  Indian  courses  taught  in  California  schools. 

In  addition  to  tribal  leadership  positions,  Mr.  Rodriguez  served  on  many 
boards  and  commissions,  including  a local  school  board.  He  often  lectured 
classes  on  Indian  language  and  culture. 

After  serving  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  during  World  War  II,  he  attended 
San  Diego  State  University  but  quit  six  credits  short  of  a degree. 
California  State  University  San  Marcos  made  up  for  that  last  year, 
awarding  him  an  honorary  doctorate  in  humane  letters. 

Trim  and  fit  except  for  an  asthma  condition,  Mr.  Rodriguez  often  walked 
miles  at  a time,  right  up  to  his  last  days.  He  liked  the  exercise  and 
being  out  in  nature. 

He  loved  wild  birds  and  fed  them  morning  and  evening.  "I  say,  'Hello 
bird.'  I talk  to  the  trees,"  he  told  the  Union-Tribune  last  year. 

Dancing  was  another  of  his  pleasures.  Ballroom,  country,  swing  - he  was 
smooth  at  them  all. 

"He  was  still  dancing  up  to  the  age  of  82,  and  he  was  good  at  it.  You 
ask  any  woman  in  this  county  who's  ever  danced  with  him,"  said  daughter 
Betty  Dean  Robeen,  with  whom  he  lived  on  Palomar  Mountain.  "Sometimes  he'd 
have  three  or  four  ladies  waiting  in  line." 

His  playful  yet  powerful  spirit  was  exemplified  in  an  e-mail  sent 
yesterday  by  Nancy  and  Randy  Wilkerson  of  Oceanside: 

"We  asked  Henry  to  officiate  at  our  wedding  in  September  2000.  We  are 
not  tribal  members,  so  we  were  deeply  honored  when,  true  to  form,  he 
agreed.  In  a ceremony  that  wove  ancient  beliefs  with  modern  realities, 
Henry  crafted  a rare  connection  between  two  very  different  cultures. 

"At  the  reception,  he  told  his  table-mates  wonderful  stories.  He  also 
caught  the  bride's  garter,  took  a few  spins  on  the  dance  floor  and  jumped 

in  a Conga  line.  He  was  80  at  the  time." 

Mr.  Rodriguez's  other  survivors  include  daughters  Donna  Uchimura  of 

Ontario  and  Patricia  Rodriguez  of  Palomar  Mountain;  sons  Robert  of  Palm 

Springs,  Richard  of  Chino  and  Tommy  of  Washington;  a sister,  Dulia  Yago  of 
Escondido;  17  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great - 
granddaughter . 

No  services  are  planned.  At  his  request,  remains  will  be  cremated  and 
ashes  spread  on  the  reservation.  The  family  plans  later  to  announce  a 
tribute  gathering  and  a scholarship  fund  in  Mr.  Rodriguez's  name. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Heard  trustee  cast  a long,  vital  shadow 


By  Frank  H.  Goodyear  Dr. 

Feb.  17,  2002 

Beneath  the  calm,  dignified  demeanor  of  Lloyd  Kiva  New  were  the  fires  of 
determination.  And  there  was  never  any  doubt  about  who  he  was. 

Fie  was  a visionary  with  the  ability  to  affect  change,  to  get  people  to 
"line  up"  behind  him  and  his  ideas.  Fie  had  pride  in  his  Indian  heritage 
and  passion  for  art. 

Fie  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  others,  particularly  of  young  art  students 
at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe  that  he  founded.  Fie 
loved  museums,  assisting  them  in  countless  ways.  Fie  also  loved  animated 
conversations  with  anyone  with  a strong  point  of  view. 

Fie  loved  a good  martini  - with  two  olives  - and  the  conviviality  of  a 
good  meal.  When  the  clock  struck  midnight  and  it  was  time  to  go  home,  he 
was  still  raring  to  go.  Fie  never  let  sleep  get  in  his  way.  More  than 
anything,  he  loved  his  good  wife,  Aysen. 

Lloyd  has  been  called  "the  father  of  the  Scottsdale  arts  scene,"  "the 
father  of  Native  American  contemporary  art"  and  many  other  honorifics. 

The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  the  arts  are  a life-enhancing  vehicle  to  teach  "our  Indian  kids  to 
realize  themselves  as  Indians."  Lloyd  touched  the  lives  of  generations  of 
young  Indian  artists.  Fie  opened  doors  and  turned  dreams  into  realities. 

Flis  involvement  with  the  Fleard  began  more  than  50  years  ago.  The  year 
after  museum  founder  Maie  Bartlett  Fleard  died  in  1951,  Lloyd  was  invited 
to  sit  on  the  Fleard  Museum's  Board  of  Trustees.  Fie  became  a vice  president 
and  was  on  the  board  until  1962.  Fie  had  been  a life  trustee  since. 

In  1954,  he  organized  a landmark  exhibition  comparing  modern  haute 
couture  fashion  with  traditional  Native  American  clothing.  It  caught  the 
eye  of  the  New  York  fashion  world.  Fie  helped  to  shape  the  contemporary 
Native  American  fine  arts  program  and  was  instrumental  in  the  decision  to 
establish  the  Fleard 's  Indian  Art  gallery,  which  has  showcased  the  best 
Native  American  fine  artists  in  the  world. 

Fie  was  a driving  force  behind  the  organization  of  the  now  world-famous 
Fleard  Museum  Guild  Indian  Fair  & Market.  Right  up  to  the  week  of  his  death, 
Lloyd  was  working  for  his  beloved  Fleard. 

Lloyd  Kiva  New's  impact  on  contemporary  Native  art,  on  arts  training,  on 
the  Fleard  extends  like  a late  afternoon  shadow  on  a sunny  day  over  the 
landscape.  It  gets  longer  and  longer  as  the  sun  dips  to  the  horizon. 

If  you  look  hard  enough,  Lloyd's  presence  at  the  Fleard  is  everywhere. 

Flis  legacy  in  "Indian  Country"  is  inspirational. 

Frank  FI.  Goodyear  Dr.  is  director  of  the  Fleard  Museum. 
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Tribal  traditions  her  mainstay 

Beader,  Ute  elder  a 'great  lady'  who  rose  above  life  of  tragedy 

By  Dim  Sheeler 

Special  to  The  Denver  Post 

Sunday,  February  17,  2002  - BAYFIELD  - Fler  beads  are  the  size  of  flower 
seeds,  sewn  together  in  perfect  patterns  of  reds,  yellows  and  blues,  held 
tough  through  tragedy,  held  tight  through  tradition. 

"She  would  bend  over  like  this,  looking  down  at  her  hands,"  Erwin  Taylor 
says  as  he  hunches  over  into  his  mother's  favorite  position,  stringing  the 
tiny  beads  into  the  patterns  she  saw  in  her  mind. 

"She  always  wore  a scarf  over  her  head,  an  elaborate  scarf.  And  she 
would  start  to  sing.  It  was  a traditional  song  that  was  often  sung  during 
the  Sun  Dance,  but  she  sang  it  while  she  was  beading." 


As  a little  girl  on  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Floy  Box  held  close 
the  traditions  of  her  family;  after  she  was  left  an  orphan,  the  traditions 
were  all  she  had. 

After  losing  her  parents,  she  would  end  up  in  a place  where  new  teachers 
tried  to  take  her  language,  and  she  would  promise  never  to  forget. 

As  a young  mother,  she  would  lose  two  of  her  sons.  She  would  lose  her 
legs  in  a massive  gas  explosion  that  leveled  her  house,  and  she  would 
raise  her  children  alone.  Then  she  would  lose  her  eyesight. 

Through  it  all,  she  continued  to  retreat  to  the  tiny  beads,  leather  and 
thread,  hunched  over,  quietly  stringing  the  colors,  providing  their 
accompaniment . 

"Her  favorite  was  a Ute  song,  something  you  usually  sing  early  in  the 
day,  but  she  sang  it  all  the  time.  It  was  more  or  less  like  a healing  song, 
" Erwin  says.  "It  was  a song  of  being  thankful,  thankful  for  the  new  day." 

Floy  Box  Valdez  died  Dan.  26  in  Ignacio.  She  was  80. 

An  air  of  strength 

Inside  her  tiny  home  near  Bayfield,  83-year-old  Ruby  Garcia  looks  over 
at  the  cabinet  where  she  keeps  Floy's  beads,  remembering  the  first  time 
she  heard  about  the  pretty  little  girl  who  would  become  her  stepsister. 

"Her  mother  came  to  my  mother  and  said,  "I  know  I'm  dying,  please  take 
care  of  my  daughter.'  I remember  when  she  first  came  here,"  Garcia  says. 
"She  was  a tough  woman.  Strong.  Determined.  If  I was  in  her  shoes,  I think 
I would  have  died  a long,  long  time  ago."  Along  with  other  Ute  children, 
she  was  sent  to  a nearby  government-run  boarding  school,  where  the 
children  hid  their  language  in  secret  whispers. 

"The  teachers  would  always  tell  the  children  that  they  didn't  want  them 
to  speak  the  native  tongue,"  Erwin  says.  "When  the  children  spoke  anything 
but  English,  they  would  lock  them  in  a closet  and  they  would  stay  in  there 
for  hours." 

After  making  it  through  the  eighth  grade,  Floy  later  married  one  of  her 
stepbrothers.  He  went  to  work  in  a steel  mill  in  Pueblo.  Floy  stayed  home 
with  the  five  children  in  Ignacio.  There,  she  taught  her  children  to  fish 
and  the  secrets  of  cooking  her  frybread  and  wild  game  stews.  She  took  them 
to  meet  with  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  had  them  learn  their  stories.  She 
walked  miles  gathering  herbs  for  traditional  dances. 

"She  taught  us  to  value  where  we  came  from,  and  to  remember  who  we  are," 
says  her  daughter  EvaLee  O'Dohn  Taylor.  "She  taught  us  not  to  forget  our 
language,  and  to  keep  our  music." 

In  the  1950s  she  divorced,  remarried  and  had  three  more  children.  They 
were  all  in  the  house  one  morning  in  1956  when  Floy  walked  into  her 
kitchen  to  make  breakfast,  unaware  of  a gas  leak  in  the  basement  of  the 
house.  She  turned  on  the  stove  and  the  house  exploded.  Everyone  was  taken 
to  the  hospital,  some  with  serious  burn  injuries.  Floy's  legs  were 
amputated  below  the  knees.  Her  first  request  was  to  speak  with  her 
children . 

"After  the  explosion,  even  though  she  had  her  legs  cut  off,  she  came  and 
talked  to  us  kids.  She  told  us  not  to  be  afraid,"  Erwin  says.  "She  told  us 
that  everything  would  be  all  right,  and  not  to  worry  about  the  past,  but 
to  continue  to  work  together." 

"A  great  teacher" 

On  prosthetic  legs,  she  rebuilt  the  family.  Shortly  after  the  house 
explosion,  she  divorced  again  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren  in  Ignacio.  After  the  deaths  of  two  of  her  sons 
- one  from  accidental  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  the  other  from  a seizure 
disorder  - she  continued  to  draw  strength  from  the  tribe,  and  joined  its 
prestigious  committee  of  elders. 

"To  me,  she  was  a role  model  to  most  of  the  Indian  women,  young  and  old 
alike,"  says  Pearl  Casias,  a member  of  the  tribal  council.  "She  was  a 
great  teacher  when  it  came  to  traditions,  to  arts  and  crafts,  but  also  as 
a grandmother,  a friend  and  a sister.  She  was  not  just  there  for  the 
immediate  family  but  for  her  extended  family,  for  the  tribe,  and  anyone 
who  wanted  to  learn  from  this  great  lady." 

She  worked  for  the  tribe  in  a beading  co-op,  creating  belts,  headbands. 


bracelets,  purses,  moccasins,  shirts  and  dresses.  As  she  beaded,  she 
taught  the  craft  to  the  next  generation. 

"Now  when  I look  at  that  work,  that  beautiful  work,  I realize  how 
amazing  it  is,"  says  her  daughter  Eva.  "It  will  hold  tight  for  years  and 
years."  Diabetes  began  a slew  of  health  problems  that  soon  multiplied. 
After  she  went  blind  in  the  mid-90s,  she  was  forced  to  use  a wheelchair. 
Then  her  kidneys  began  to  fail.  She  spent  much  of  her  final  years  playing 
bingo  and  slots  twice  a week  at  the  local  casino;  she  had  been  known  to 
fall  asleep  in  front  of  her  favorite  slot  machine. 

She  probably  could  have  lived  longer,  friends  say,  but  that  would  have 
meant  restricting  her  diet  and  her  way  of  life.  By  then,  she  was  long  past 
the  point  where  anyone  could  tell  her  how  to  live. 

Recently,  she  called  her  friend  Ruby  Garcia  and  told  her  she  was  ready 
to  die. 

She  called  her  daughter  Eva  and  told  her  she  was  ready  to  take  "another 
long  journey." 

"It  was  hard  for  her  when  she  stopped  beading,  because  that's  what  she 
loved  to  do,  was  to  bead.  But  she  had  all  those  memories  of  those  beads 
she  made,  she  cherished  them,"  Eva  says.  "She  said  even  though  you're 
blind,  you  can  still  see.  You  can  see  the  memories." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 
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February  12,  2002 

Henry  Stubba  Black  Feet 

PINE  RIDGE  - Henry  Stubba  Black  Feet,  61,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 

Feb.  10,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sisters,  Cora  Red  Hair,  Calico,  and  Victoria 
Wounded,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP  Center 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  13,  at  the 
Wakpamni  CAP,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  16,  2002 

Dorothea  Naltazan  Victor 

STAFFORD,  Ariz.  - Dorothea  Naltazan  Victor,  83,  Stafford,  died  Saturday, 
Feb.  9,  2002,  at  Copper  Mountain  Inn  Nursing  Home  in  Stafford. 

Survivors  include  three  sons.  Hutch  Noline  and  Gavins  Noline,  both  of 
San  Carlos,  and  Robert  Allen,  Phoenix;  one  daughter,  Geraldine  Victor, 
Chicago;  and  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  suggests  contributions  to  those  in  need  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation. 

Morris-David ' s Stafford  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  12,  2002 
Dulius  Dean  Dehiya 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Dulius  Dehiya,  31,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  13  at  Mariano  Lake  Community  Church.  Pastor  lones  Dehiya 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family  cemetery,  Mariano 
Lake . 


Dehiya  died  Dan.  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  26,  1970  in  Gallup 
into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Delano  Dean  Dehiya  of  Pinehill;  daughter, 
Selena  Dehiya  of  Pinehill;  parents,  Rena  Tabaha  of  Chambers,  Ariz.  and 
Dimmy  Dean  Begay  of  Gap,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Aaron  Tabaha  of  Albuquerque, 
Doshua  Tabaha  of  Mesa,  Ariz.  and  Travis  Tabaha  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Corena 
Flowers  of  Columbia,  S.C.  and  Serena  Ann  Groves  of  Spanaway,  Wash,  and 
grandmother,  Irene  C.  Dehiya  of  Coolidge. 

Dehiya  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Angie  Dehiya,  Ben 
Dehiya  and  Frank  Dehiya. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darrell  Eskeets,  Harold  Eskeets,  Aaron  Tabaha, 
loshua  Tabaha,  Travis  Tabaha  and  David  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  13,  2002 
Alfred  Plummer  Sr. 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Alfred  Plummer,  Sr.,  97,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Feb.  14  at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Tohatchi.  Paul 
Redhouse  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Tohatchi. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Plummer  Sr.  died  Feb.  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  15,  1904  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Folding  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Plummer  Sr.  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  retired  from  30  years 
with  the  BIA.  He  received  an  Outstanding  Performance  Award.  He  was  a 
carpenter,  farmer,  welder,  leatherworker  and  shoemaker. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Henry  Plummer  of  Vanderwagen,  Tony  Plummer 
of  Rock  Springs  and  Richard  Plummer  of  Cherokee,  N.C.;  daughters,  Alice  P. 
Francisco  of  Window  Rock,  Bertha  Destea  and  Lucille  Begay  both  of 
Tohatchi;  49  grandchildren;  70  great-grandchildren  and  10  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Plummer  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Alfred  Plummer  Dr.; 
daughter,  Emma  Manuelito  Tracey;  parents,  Dibelhchee  Neclai  and  Tah'Hoos 
Baah;  brothers,  Ned  Plummer  Sr.  and  Mike  Plummer  and  sisters,  Annie 
Becenti  and  Sarah  Thompson.  He  was  a grandson  of  Chief  Manuelito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Henry  Francisco  Dr.,  Shanne  Yazzie,  Oscar  Destea, 
Hubert  Curley,  Billy  Destea  Dr.  and  Ricky  Destea. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  14,  2002 
Rose  Clara  Etsitty 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rose  Etsitty,  95,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  15  at  Fort  Defiance  Catholic  Church.  Father  Meldon 
Hickey  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic 
Church . 

Etsitty  died  Feb.  12  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1906  in 
Chinle,  Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
You  People  Clan. 

Etsitty  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  She  was  employed  with  Fort 
Defiance  PHS,  as  a nursing  assistant  and  steamstress  for  33  years.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Defiance,  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  house  and  volunteer  for  the  Fort  Defiance  Aging  Services. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ernest  Etsitty  of  Tse  Bonito;  Leon  Etsitty 
of  Gallup  and  Vern  Etsitty  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Irma  Greenstone 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.  and  Thelma  McCabe  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Henry  Boyd  Sr.  of 
Fort  Defiance;  20  grandchildren,  41  great-grandchildren  and  12  great- 
great  grandchildren. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tsosie  Henry  Etsitty; 
parents,  Anna  Boyd  and  Hatahli  Nez  Dr.  and  sisters,  Esther  Begay  and 
Francis  Yazhe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Linda  Mae  Davidson 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Linda  Davidson,  55,  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m. 
Friday,  Feb.  15  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrement,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michael  Community  Cemetery. 

Davidson  died  Feb.  11  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  17,  1946  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Mexican  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Davidson  was  a homemaker.  Fler  hobbies  included  traveling,  driving,  and 
arts  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ramsey  Michael  Davidson  Dr.  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.;  daughters,  Geraldine  Lynne  Lucero  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  April 
Marchelle  Garcia  of  Albuquerque,  and  Katherine  Marie  Davidson  of  Window 
Rock;  brother,  Douglas  Flawthorne  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Elana 
Peshlakai  of  Crystal,  Regina  Kelewood  of  Waterflow,  Gloria  Nez  of  Shiprock 
Marguarita  Ballejos,  Dennifer  Hawthorne  and  Lorraine  Buck  all  of 
Albuquerque;  11  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  Lucero  Dr.,  Tony  Lucero,  Nabor  Padilla,  Ramsey 
Davidson  Dr.  and  Ramsey  Davidson  Sr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  15,  2002 
Donah  Doe 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Donah  Doe,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  16  at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Many  Farms.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Rough  Rock  Community  Cemetery. 

Doe  died  Feb.  13.  He  was  born  Sept.  10,  1939  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  into  the 
Salt  Clan. 

Doe  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  was  a combat  veteran  and  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  He  recently  represented  the  Chinle  Agency  Veterans  Assoc, 
with  the  operation  Freedom  Bird. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Doleen  M.  Tapaha;  sisters,  Ada  Glorian 
Pablo  and  Clara  A.  Randall;  and  also  four  grandchildren . 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mary  and  Dohn  Doe;  son,  Darwin 
Donathan  Doe;  brothers,  Thomas  Doe,  Leo  Oscar  Begay  and  Dohnny  Begay  and 
sister,  Louella  Fulton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dimmie  Benward 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dimmie  Benward,  54,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  16  at  Klagetoh  Shelter  Mission.  Kenneth  Begishe 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Benward  died  Feb.  12,  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  14,  1947  in 
Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  for  the  Honeycomb  Rock  People. 

Benward  attended  school  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  Ganado.  He  was 
employed  with  the  railroad  and  as  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  son.  Cliff  Benward;  daughters,  Cheryl  Yazzie, 
Cherlene  Yazzie  and  Cherletta  Herbert;  brothers,  Ernie  Roan,  Willard 
Benward  and  Lester  Benward;  and  11  grandchildren. 

Benward  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Maggie  and  Doe  Benward  and 
sister,  Lucy  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ed  Yazzie,  Shawn  Yazzie,  Alonzo  Herbert,  family  and 
friends . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Brandon  Patrick  Yazzie 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Brandon  Yazzie,  9,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  14  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  20,  1992  in  Farmington 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Yellow  Meadow  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


February  16-17,  2002 


Brandon  Patrick  Yazzie 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Brandon  Yazzie,  9,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  Feb.  18  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  14  in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  Aug.  20,  1992  in  Farmington 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Yellow  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ioann  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Willis 
Yazzie  of  Yah  Ta  Hey;  brother,  Michael  Francis,  Gregory  McCabe  and  Adrian 
Yazzie  all  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters,  Charlena  McCabe,  Charlotte  McCabe, 

Maria  McCabe  and  Felica  Tom  all  of  Twin  Lakes;  grandparents,  Esther  Yazzie 
of  Rehoboth,  Dohn  K.  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Marion  Yazzie  of  Rehoboth. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Marie  B.  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Willie  Harrison,  Craig  Smith,  John  Yazzie  Dr.  and 
Kenneth  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Donah  Doe  Price 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Donah  Price,  26,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  Feb.  18  at  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Pastor  Artie  Aragon  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery,  Chinle. 

Price  died  Feb.  11  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dune  11,  1975  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Alyssa  Corrie  Price  and  Donessa  Dolynn 
Price  both  of  Chinle;  mother,  Barbara  Bahe  of  Chinle;  brother,  Patrick 
Dames  Crosby  and  Peter  Crosby  Dr.  both  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.;  sister, 
Dacinta  Bahe-Davila  of  Sedona,  Ariz.  and  grandmother,  Irene  E.  Scott  of 
Chinle . 

Price  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Price  Dr.  and 
grandparents,  Billy  Blake,  Doe  Price  Sr.  and  Mary  Reed. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tully  E.  Allen  Dr.,  Dames  Begay  Dr.,  Derrick 
Blackhorse,  Larry  Blake,  Harrison  Nez  and  Dames  Scott  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Clara  Yazzie  Robertson 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Clara  Robertson,  74,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  today  at  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Rev.  Blane  Grein  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Old  Valley  Store,  Ariz. 

Robertson  died  Feb.  13.  She  was  born  Dune  25,  1927  in  Valley  Store,  Ariz 
into  the  Water  Flowing  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Dulius  Robertson  of  Many  Farms  and  Wilfred 
Yazzie  of  Old  Valley  Store,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Sadie  Charley  of  Old  Valley 
Store,  Linda  B.  Tsosie  of  Phoenix,  Dacquelina  Robertson  and  Shirley 
Robertson  both  of  Many  Farms;  brother,  Edward  Begay  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  five  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Robertson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elsie  and  Dohn  Yazzie; 
brother,  Dackie  D.  Begay  and  sisters,  Margaret  Begay  and  Rachel  Towne. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benton  Charley,  Hoskie  Deswood  Dr.,  Dackie  Robertson 
Dulius  Robertson,  Herbert  Teller  and  Wilfred  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Maggie  A.  Mescal 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Maggie  Mescal,  71,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church,  Chinle.  Father  Blaine  Grein 
officiated.  Burial  followed  on  family  land,  Chinle. 

Mescal  died  Feb.  11  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Oct.  28,  1930  in  Chinle 
into  the  Towering  House  Clan  for  the  Coyote  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lee  Mescal  Sr.;  sons,  Wilfred  Attson, 
Murphy  Dake,  Phillip  Dake,  Lee  Mescal  Dr.,  Elvis  Dake  and  Hoskie  Dake  Dr.; 
daughters,  Loretta  Mescal,  LeAnn  Mescal  and  Ethylene  Begay;  brothers, 
Alfred  Attson  and  Dohn  Attson  Sr.;  sisters,  Sadie  Tsosie  and  Dessie  Nez; 

38  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Mescal  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Freddie  Dake  and  Orsino  Dake; 
parents,  Nellie  and  Dimmie  Attson  and  sister,  Mae  Attson. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Thomas  S.  Blatchford 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Thomas  Blatchford,  74,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.j  Monday,  Feb.  18  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Community  Cemetery. 

Blatchford  died  Feb.  14  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dan.  10,  1927  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  included  his  wife,  Alice  Blatchford  of  Fort  Defiance;  sons, 
Edison  Blatchford  of  Fort  Defiance,  Wilson  Blatchford  and  Anderson 
Blathford  both  of  Shiprock;  daughters,  Lena  Ann  Blatchford  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  and  Rose  Ann  Tanner  of  Shiprock;  parents,  Ursula  and  Dim 
Blackgoat;  sisters,  Sadie  Robbins  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Mary  Smith,  Esther 
Dumbo  and  Margaret  Foster  all  of  Fort  Defiance  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Blatchford  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers,  Leo 
Blatchford,  Dohn  Blatchford,  Paul  Blatchford  and  Anson  Blatchford. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

February  14,  2002 
Steven  Canuto  Sr. 

Steven  Canuto  Sr.,  75,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  2002,  in  Farmington 
He  was  born  Duly  19,  1926,  in  Carson.  His  clan  was  To'dii  chii  nii  (Bitter 
water),  born  into  the  Ta'baa'hii  (Edge  Water). 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marie  Canuto;  children,  Bertha  Smith  and 
husband,  Ben,  Curtis  Canuto,  Tully  Canuto  and  girl  friend,  Delores,  Dulia 
Sandoval  and  husband,  Dohnnie,  Leonard  Canuto  and  wife,  Eva,  Lena  Bennie 
and  husband,  Alvin,  of  Aztec,  Walter  Canuto,  Steven  Canuto  Dr.,  Virgil 
Canuto  and  girlfriend,  Denifer,  Calvin  Canuto  and  Marvin  Canuto  of 
Bloomfield;  and  36  grandchildren.  Heather  Armijo,  Suzanne  Smith,  Dacque 
Smith,  Erik  Sandoval,  Melissa  Sandoval,  Darius  Sandoval,  Brienna  Sandoval, 
Doanne  Tsosie,  Betty  Ross  Tsosie,  Ernestine  Tsosie,  Doe  Tsosie,  Dim  Tsosie 
Andrew  Chavez,  Denita  Chavez,  Mike  Chavez,  Curtis  Canuto,  Tully  Canuto, 
Leonard  Canuto,  Virgil  Canuto,  Bert  Canuto,  Markin  Canuto,  Calvin  Canuto, 
Walter  Canuto,  Shawna  Canuto,  Dolina  Tsosie,  Derek  Canuto,  Dohnnie  Canuto, 
Brenda  Tsosie,  Sarah  Canuto,  Faith  Canuto,  Cooter  Canuto,  Shawna  Canuto, 
Tyra  Canuto,  Lyndell  Canuto,  Sierra  Canuto,  Sara  Canuto,  Bryan  Canuto, 

Ryan  Canuto,  Mikiyla  Canuto,  Nakia  Canuto  and  Verona  Can  uto. 

He  is  also  survived  by  great-grandchildren,  Dorian,  Dordanna,  Dordynn, 
Dortell  and  Audry  Armijo,  Neahmya  Tsosie,  Chantelle  Sandoval,  Dolina, 
Eastus  and  Charisma  Tsosie,  Kimberly  Tsosie,  Ashley  Tsosie,  Alex  Tsosie, 
Dody  Tsosie,  Carleen  Tsosie,  Deremiah  Tsosie,  Kendrick  Tsosie,  Dinna 
Chavez,  Miraiah  Chavez  and  Loren  Chavez;  eight  stepchildren  that  he  raised 
as  his  own;  his  living  siblings,  Sadie  Yazzie  of  Carson,  Alice  Canuto  of 
Blanco  and  Mable  Canuto  of  Shiprock,  and  half  sister,  DoAnn  Pine  of  Carson 

Viewing  will  be  from  4 to  8 p.m.  on  Friday,  Feb.  15,  2002,  at  Brewer, 

Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  2002,  at 
Carson  Faith  Assembly  Church.  Pastor  Pauline  Platero  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  Canuto,  Marvin  Canuto,  Tully  Canuto,  Virgil 
Canuto,  Derek  Canuto  and  Erik  Sandoval.  Alternates  will  be  Alvin  Bennie, 
Dohnnie  Sandoval,  Ben  Smith  and  Gilbert  Nez.  Walter  Canuto  will  be  usher. 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  family  and  grandchildren . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 
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Officials  announce  plan  to  settle  Oneida  claim 
"Agreement  in  principle"  would  award  tribes  $500  million, 

restrict  reservation  size 
First  published:  Sunday,  February  17,  2002 
Associated  Press 

WAMPSVILLE  --  Gov.  George  Pataki,  local  lawmakers  and  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  officials  on  Saturday  announced  an  "agreement  in  concept"  to  settle 
the  Oneidas'  long-standing  land  claim. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  include  setting  up  a $500  million  settlement 
fund,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  shared  equally  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments.  The  fund  would  give  $225  million  to  the  New  York  Oneida 
Nation,  $250  million  to  the  Oneida  Wisconsin  tribe  and  $25  million  to  the 
Canadian  Oneida  tribe. 

The  Oneidas  also  would  enter  a tax  parity  agreement  under  which  the 
tribe  would  agree  to  charge  non-Indian  customers  a sales  tax  equal  to  all 
state,  local  and  federal  sales  and  excise  taxes  on  all  the  products  it 
sells . 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  the  Oneidas  of  New  York  will  limit  the  total 
size  of  their  reservation  to  35,000  acres,  5,000  of  which  will  be  "forever 
wild."  The  tribe  also  would  agree  to  add  no  more  than  5,000  acres  over  the 
next  10  years. 

Details  of  the  agreement  still  need  to  be  completely  worked  out  and  it 
still  needs  to  be  approved  by  the  state  Assembly,  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation. 

On  Saturday,  Pataki  said  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  have  indicated  they  will 
reject  the  agreement. 

Pataki  was  joined  by  Oneida  Nation  representative  Ray  Halbritter, 

Madison  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Chairman  Rocco  DiVeronica  and  Oneida 
County  Executive  Ralph  Eannace  and  others  for  the  announcement  at  the 
Madison  County  Courthouse. 

Until  recently,  it  appeared  resolution  of  the  land  claim  would  have  to 
come  in  a federal  court  in  a process  that  would  involve  a lengthy  trial 
and  years  of  appeals. 

However,  state,  nation  and  county  officials  announced  Dan.  22  that  they 
had  resumed  talks  for  the  first  time  since  negotiations  broke  down  in 
March  2000. 

The  claim  involves  250,000  acres  of  former  tribal  land  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  counties  that  the  Oneidas  of  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Canada  claim 
New  York  state  acquired  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  in 
violation  of  federal  treaties. 

The  Oneidas  have  sought  compensation  for  their  losses  since  a 1985  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  affirming  their  claim. 

For  more  than  a decade,  the  tribe  and  state  tried  without  success  to 
negotiate  a settlement.  In  1998,  the  Oneidas,  joined  by  the  U.S.  Dustice 
Department,  filed  an  amended  claim  adding  local  property  owners.  The 
Oneidas  said  the  filing  was  a legal  maneuver  to  pressure  the  state  to 
negotiate  a settlement. 

Talks  ended  in  March  2000,  when  court-appointed  settlement  master  Ronald 
Riccio  reported  that  the  parties  were  more  interested  in  "rhetoric, 
posturing,  bickering  and  maneuvering"  than  reaching  an  agreement. 

In  April  2000,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Neal  McCurn  dismissed  Riccio  and 
called  off  negotiations,  saying  he,  too,  was  convinced  the  nation,  the 
state  and  the  counties  were  unwilling  to  set  aside  their  self-interests  to 
reach  a settlement.  At  the  time,  the  Oneidas  walked  away  from  a reported 
$500  million  offer. 

The  lawsuit  has  created  tension  and  protests  by  local  residents  as  the 


Oneidas  pressed  their  case.  In  addition  to  the  land  claim,  the  Oneidas  and 
local  governments  have  wrangled  over  other  issues,  including  collection  of 
sales  taxes  on  merchandise  sold  at  Indian  businesses  and  property  taxes  on 
Indian-owned  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Oneidas  have  purchased  more  than  15,000  acres  in  the  land 
claim  area  and  successfully  operate  numerous  businesses,  including  a chain 
of  discount  gas  stations  and  the  Turning  Stone  Casino  Resort  in  Verona. 

Last  year,  the  state  Legislature  passed  a gaming  bill  that  opened  the 
door  for  Indian  tribes  to  negotiate  with  the  state  to  set  up  new  Indian 
casinos  in  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Catskills  regions.  The  Oneidas  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  opening  a casino  in  the  Catskills,  although  they 
have  not  made  any  specific  proposals. 

U.S.  Sen.  Charles  Schumer  and  other  elected  officials  have  called  for 
Pataki  to  tie  any  Indian  gambling  deal  to  a settlement  of  the  various  land 
claims  around  the  state. 
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Oneidas  rip  offer  for  land 

Wisconsin  tribe  rejects  New  York  settlement 

By  Terry  Anderson 

and  By  R.  Patrick  Corbett 

tanderso@greenbaypressgazette.com 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

The  agreement 

* The  state  and  federal  governments  would  set  up  a $500  million  settlement 
fund . 

* The  state  and  the  New  York  Oneidas  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  how  the 
settlement  money  would  be  divided  among  the  New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Canadian  branches  of  the  Oneidas.  The  state's  plan  has  the  Wisconsin 
Oneidas  receiving  $250  million. 

* The  Oneidas  would  also  enter  a tax  parity  agreement  where  the  tribe 
would  agree  to  charge  non-Indian  customers  a sales  tax  equal  to  all  state, 
local  and  federal  sales  and  excise  taxes  on  all  the  products  it  sells. 

* The  Oneidas  of  New  York  will  limit  the  total  size  of  its  reservation  to 
a maximum  of  35,000  acres,  5,000  of  which  will  be  "forever  wild."  The 
tribe  currently  owns  approximately  14,000  acres  of  land. 

At  issue 

The  Oneidas  of  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Canada  claim  New  York  state 
acquired  250,000  acres  of  tribal  land  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  in  violation  of  federal  treaties.  They  want  to  be  compensated 
for  their  losses. 

The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  is  rejecting  a $500  million  offer  to 
settle  a longstanding  New  York  land-dispute  because  the  settlement  does 
not  involve  the  transfer  of  any  land  to  the  Indians. 

The  agreement,  negotiated  without  the  participation  of  the  Wisconsin 
Oneidas,  isn't  in  the  best  interests  of  the  90  percent  of  the  Oneida 
people  who  live  here,  Oneida  General  Manager  Bill  Gollnick  said  Saturday. 

The  proposed  deal  announced  in  New  York  on  Saturday  is  formed  around  a 
$500  million  cash  settlement  for  the  Indians.  The  New  York  Oneidas  have 
agreed  to  set  aside  $50  million  of  that  to  protect  two  counties  from  tax 
losses  on  property  the  Oneidas  purchased. 


"Our  tribal  council  has  said  there  would  be  no  settlement  without  an 
agreement  on  land/'  Gollnick  said.  "We  are  talking  about  our  ancestral 
lands.  There  are  16,000  Oneidas  in  the  United  States,  and  15,000  are 
members  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  The  majority  are  here  because 
the  state  of  New  York  took  our  land  and  we  have  been  seeking  retribution 
for  seven  generations." 

Wisconsin  Oneida  leaders  want  to  meet  with  New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki 
to  clarify  their  position,  Gollnick  said.  Pataki  spoke  harshly  of  the 
Wisconsin  tribe  and  suggested  it  was  planning  a lawsuit  against  individual 
landowners . 

"New  Yorkers  will  not  succumb  to  threats  and  scare  tactics  designed  to 
impose  the  selfish  interests  of  the  Wisconsin  Oneida  over  the  interests  of 
our  own  citizens  - Indian  and  non-Indian  alike  - who  want  to  work  and  live 
together  with  peace  and  respect,"  Pataki  said. 

The  land  dispute  dates  back  to  1970,  when  three  Oneida  branches  - New 
York,  Wisconsin  and  the  Thames  in  Ontario,  Canada  - sued  New  York  and  two 
of  the  state's  counties  for  compensation  for  250,000  acres  that  the  state 
took  illegally  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  land-claim  lawsuits  would  be 
dropped.  And  the  New  York  Oneidas  would  begin  charging  sales  taxes  to 
level  the  playing  field  with  non-Indian  businesses  in  central  New  York. 

The  distribution  of  the  $450  million  was  in  dispute  late  Saturday  night. 
The  New  York  Oneidas  said  that  should  the  Wisconsin  or  Canada  bands  of  the 
tribe  elect  to  participate,  they  would  share  a portion  of  the  amount. 

That  contradicted  an  earlier  statement  from  the  governor's  office,  which 
had  pegged  the  distribution  at  $250  million  for  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas, 

$225  million  for  the  New  York  Oneidas,  and  $25  million  for  the  Canada 
Oneidas . 

The  final  agreement,  still  to  be  worked  out,  would  have  to  clear  local, 
state  and  federal  governments  and  the  leaders  of  the  Oneida  Nation.  U.S. 
District  Court  Dudge  Lawrence  Kahn  of  Albany  would  also  have  to  sign  off 
on  the  pact. 

"It's  hard  to  see  how  they  would  get  this  through  the  court,"  said 
Arlinda  Locklear,  a lawyer  for  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas. 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas'  rejection  of  the  agreement  drew  stinging 
criticism  from  New  York  Oneida  leader  Ray  Halbritter.  The  Oneidas  of 
Wisconsin  are  holding  the  agreement  hostage  to  a promise  that  they  would 
receive  the  rights  to  a lucrative  gambling  casino  in  New  York's  Catskill 
Mountains,  Halbritter  said. 

Gollnick  didn't  deny  that  the  casino  rights  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
area  of  compensation  for  "damages,"  but  he  insisted  that  the  dispute  with 
New  York  remains  a land  claim.  And  without  a land  settlement  there  can  be 
no  agreement. 

Halbritter  also  accused  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  Saturday  of  preparing  a 
lawsuit  against  individual  landowners  in  the  disputed  territory.  Both  he 
and  Pataki  promised  to  defend  landowners  in  court,  if  necessary. 

"We  have  reached  agreement  and  will  defend  it  against  any  adversarial 
group,"  said  Halbritter,  whose  own  tribe  attempted  to  sue  individual 
landowners  in  1998  but  was  rebuffed  in  court.  "We  will  use  all  our 
resources  to  do  so  if  necessary." 

Gollnick  was  no  less  insistent.  He  noted  that  a letter  has  been  sent  to 
tribal  members  acknowledging  the  settlement  offer  and  the  tribal  council's 
decision  to  reject  it,  Gollnick  said. 

"First  and  foremost,  this  is  a land-claim  issue,"  Gollnick  said.  "The 
issue  has  always  been  about  land.  I can  remember  my  grandmother  talking 
about  the  claim  and  this  generation  wants  to  reach  a just  settlement.  The 
intent  we  have  is  to  address  issues  of  land  and  damages,  and  legitimate 
consideration  of  issues  in  New  York." 

More  than  30  years  ago,  they  filed  a lawsuit  against  New  York  state  and 
Oneida  and  Madison  counties,  a case  that  remains  unresolved. 
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Oneidas  Protest  Anti-Sovereign  Platform 
Nation  says  candidate's  stance  unconstitutional 
Thursday,  February  14,  2002 
By  Glenn  Coin 

Oneida  Indian  Nation  officials  on  Wednesday  said  a congressional 
candidate's  call  for  an  end  to  tribal  sovereignty  is  akin  to  genocide. 

New  Flartford  businessman  Rodger  Potocki  announced  this  week  he  will  run 
for  Congress  against  incumbent  Sherwood  Boehlert.  In  his  announcement 
address  Tuesday,  Potocki  called  for  the  end  of  sovereign  status  for  Indian 
nations,  including  the  Oneida  Nation. 

"He  advocates  nothing  less  than  genocide,  which  is  the  destruction  of  a 
people  or  a culture,"  said  Brian  Patterson,  a member  of  the  nation's  Men's 
Council,  in  a prepared  statement.  "It  is  a dismal  thought  that  anyone 
running  for  public  office  in  the  21st  century  would  proudly  announce  that 
his  platform  is  built  upon  a foundation  of  denying  any  group  its 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights." 

Potocki  said  Tuesday  that  sovereignty  creates  nations  within  a nation, 
which  defies  the  principles  of  a united  country. 

"I  don't  accept  any  notion  of  (tribal)  sovereignty  at  all,"  he  said.  "We 
should  not  allow  nations  of  different  people  and  different  colors  and 
different  religions.  It's  the  Balkanization  of  America." 

Oneida  Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  said  Potocki 's  position  is 
unconstitutional . 

"I  thought  someone  running  for  Congress  should  be  upholding  the 
Constitution,"  Emery  said.  "Article  I,  Section  8 puts  Indian  nations  on 
the  same  level  as  other  sovereign  nations." 

That  section  of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  power  to,  among 
other  things,  "regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Robert  Venables,  a senior  lecturer  at  Cornell  University's  American 
Indian  program,  said  Potocki  is  not  the  first  to  wrongly  call  for  the  end 
of  tribal  sovereignty. 

"He  is  in  a long  line  of  historically  blind  individuals  who  did  not 
realize  that  this  separate  status  has  been  granted  by  treaty,  which  is  a 
higher  law  of  the  land  than  acts  of  Congress,"  Venables  said. 

Potocki  made  his  announcement  in  the  headquarters  of  Upstate  Citizens 
for  Equality,  a landowners  group  opposed  to  the  Oneida  Nation's  250,000- 
acre  land  claim  and  the  tribe's  tax  policies.  The  Oneida  Nation  and  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  have  called  UCE  a hate  group,  a 
label  its  members  deny. 

In  his  statement,  Patterson  said  it  was  not  surprising  that  Potocki  made 
his  announcement  at  UCE  headquarters  because  Potocki  is  "a  card-carrying 
member  of  that  small  but  virulent  anti-Indian  hate  organization." 

Potocki  said  he  respects  the  work  of  UCE,  and  that  the  group  inspired 
him  to  run. 

"I  take  offense  to  the  whole  notion  of  UCE  being  called  a hate  group," 
Potocki  said.  "It's  a proud,  noble  group  and  I am  proud  to  be  part  of  it." 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Paiute  pride 

Tribe  that  was  'terminated'  by  the  government  has  come  back  strong 
By  Derry  Dohnston 
February  17,  2002 
Deseret  News  staff  writer 

CEDAR  CITY  - Of  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  native  to  Utah,  the  Paiutes  may 
seem  the  most  "mysterious." 

With  781  members,  the  tribe  lacks  the  presence  of  the  Navajos  and  Utes. 
And  its  homeland  in  southern  Utah  is  far  away  from  the  major  media  and 
population  centers  of  the  state. 

The  town  of  Shivwits  on  the  Paiute  Indian  Reservation  is  near  St.  George. 
The  tribe,  which  has  781  members,  is  not  as  well-known  as  other  tribes  in 
the  state. 

Dason  Olson,  Deseret  News 

But  part  of  the  tribe's  "hazy"  image  also  comes  from  the  low-key, 
understated  nature  of  tribal  members  themselves. 

"Not  only  are  the  Paiutes  not  known  around  the  state,"  said  Gayle  Rollo, 
Cedar  City,  a tribal  administrator  for  the  past  14  years,  "they  aren't 
well-known  around  here,  either." 

The  main  reason,  of  course,  is  that  for  many  years  the  Paiutes  simply 
did  not  exist  - at  least  on  paper.  The  tribe  was  officially  disbanded.  And 
for  many  in  the  public,  all  that  remained  for  decades  were  a few  fading 
impressions . 

Today,  many  citizens  of  southern  Utah  still  associate  the  tribe  with  the 
infamous  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  for  instance,  though  tribal  historians 
have  tried  to  debunk  that  notion.  And  some  locals  do  recall  media  reports 
about  the  tribe  being  re-established  in  the  1980s  with  the  help  of  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah. 

But  after  that,  most  people  draw  a blank. 

Lora  Tom,  the  tribal  chairwoman,  spends  a good  deal  of  her  time  trying 
to  fill  in  that  blank. 

"We're  not  as  big  as  other  tribes,  but  we  have  a strong  sense  of  pride 
and  unity,  and  we  have  some  very  bright  individuals,"  she  said.  "We  also 
have  many  challenges:  education,  economic  development  and  substance  abuse, 
among  them. " 

When  people  ask  just  what  the  Paiutes  contribute  to  society,  Rollo 
bristles  and  quickly  points  out  that  the  tribe  is  responsible  for  $250,000 
in  scholarships  and  millions  of  dollars  in  contracted  health  care. 

In  fact,  health  care  is  a top  priority  issue  for  the  Paiutes.  And  having 
Tom  as  Paiute  chairwoman  has  proven  to  be  an  advantage  in  that  regard.  She 
doubles  as  a community  health  representative. 

Her  biggest  worry  these  days?  Not  alcoholism  or  accidents  - though  those 
are  worrisome.  No,  what  concerns  Tom  is  the  same  thing  that  concerns 
dozens  of  tribes  today:  diabetes.  Adult  diabetes,  or  Type  2 diabetes,  is 
the  inability  of  the  body  to  utilize  or  produce  the  insulin  hormone  that 
allows  blood  sugars  to  be  burned  for  energy.  It  can  lead  to  weight  loss, 
blindness,  leg  problems  and  other  maladies.  And  it  is  triggered  by  both 
hereditary  and  environmental  conditions. 

According  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association,  12.2  percent  of  American 
Indians  older  than  19  suffer  from  the  disease,  compared  with  just  4 
percent  of  the  general  population. 

"Many  native  people  don't  realize  they  can  lose  their  vision  or  limbs 
with  the  disease,"  Tom  said.  "Sometimes  I'm  tempted  to  use  scare  tactics 
just  to  make  them  aware." 

Anthony  Smith,  the  health  director  for  the  Indian  Walk-in  Center  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  says  if  diabetes  doesn't  seem  to  frighten  many  of  his  people, 
it  certainly  frightens  him. 

Paiute  baskets  are  part  of  the  Cultural  Olympiad  exhibit  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Laura  Seitz,  Deseret  News 

"In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a rapid  increase  in  diabetes,"  he 
said.  "On  the  Pima  Reservation,  the  problem  affects  90  percent  of  the 


tribe. " 

Smith  points  to  several  culprits. 

"The  main  risk  factor  is  the  way  Indians  are  made  up  genetically/'  he 
said.  "After  that,  it  has  to  do  with  changes  in  the  way  we  live,  our  diet 
and  lifestyle.  We  used  to  work  hard  as  hunters  and  gatherers.  And  we  were 
used  to  natural  foods.  We  didn't  eat  a lot  of  carbohydrates  and  sugars. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  weren't  any  signs  of  diabetes  among  Native  Americans. 
Now  adult  diabetes  even  affects  our  children." 

Needless  to  say,  diabetes  often  leads  to  other  woes.  It's  a contributing 
factor  in  obesity  and  by  extension  cardiovascular  disease  and  post- 
traumatic  stress  syndrome. 

Tom  also  points  to  hypertension,  or  high  blood  pressure,  as  a major 
health  issue  among  Paiutes,  along  with  the  disease  that  has  haunted 
American  Indians  for  200  years  - substance  abuse.  The  problem.  Smith  says, 
is  that  alcoholism  opened  the  door  for  meth,  marijuana  and  amphetamines 
among  inner-city  Indians  and  even  the  abuse  of  over-the-counter  products 
such  as  hairspray  and  mouthwash  in  rural  communities. 

Tom  is  quick  to  drive  home  the  point,  however,  that  due  to  the  way  the 
reservation  system  is  set  up,  it's  easier  for  health  officials  to  track 
and  record  such  statistics  there.  And  though  she  says  the  Paiutes  do  seem 
to  have  more  problems  with  addictions  than  the  community  at  large,  their 
tendency  to  be  non-compliant  and  self-medicating  likely  is  no  more 
pronounced  on  the  reservations  than  in  mainstream  America. 

As  for  Smith,  he  believes  that  health  - like  so  many  issues  among 
American  Indians  - must  eventually  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of  economics. 

"Some  tribes  have  more  resources  and  are  able  to  help  their  people 
better,"  he  said.  "Other  tribes  have  little  money  and  can't  help.  So,  the 
statistics  depend  on  which  tribe  you're  looking  at.  The  economic  status  of 
a tribe  can  determine  many  of  its  health  concerns." 

The  ultimate  solution.  Smith  believes,  is  information,  and  not  only 
information  for  tribal  members  but  the  education  of  mainstream  America 
about  Indians  themselves.  And  the  relatively  unknown  Paiutes  could  use  an 
introduction . 

The  Paiute  story  begins,  as  do  most  native  stories,  with  the  land. 

And  it  is  a story  of  how  the  West  was  lost,  partially  won  back,  lost 
again,  then  finally  secured. 

Today,  the  Paiutes  are  divided  into  five  separate  bands  covering  a five- 
county  area.  The  tribal  lands  form  an  odd  configuration.  The  reason  is  the 
original  block  of  tribal  land  was  sold  when  the  tribe  was  disbanded.  So, 
the  Kanosh  Band  (115  members)  is  in  Millard  County;  the  Koosharem  Band 
(108)  is  in  Sevier;  the  Indian  Peak  Band  (38)  and  Cedar  Band  (241)  inhabit 
Iron  County,  and  the  Shivwits  Band  (279)  lives  in  Washington  County.  The 
tribe  also  holds  mineral  rights  in  Beaver  County. 

Paiute  children  learn  the  basics  at  a preschool  at  the  new  tribal 
headquarters  in  Cedar  City.  The  tribe  is  young  --  the  average  age  is  25. 
lason  Olson,  Deseret  News 

And  if  it  seems  unusual  to  see  an  Indian  tribe  scattered  like  a handful 
of  jacks,  well,  the  Paiutes  have  an  unusual  history. 

In  1954,  the  tribe  was  "terminated"  by  the  U.S.  government  in  an  effort 
to  force  tribal  members  into  being  assimilated  by  the  general  population. 

It  was  a social  experiment  that  had  the  best  of  intentions  but  produced 
the  worst  possible  results.  The  Paiute  tribe  became  a people  without  an 
identity.  They  didn't  become  part  of  white  culture.  They  became  a 
wandering  race. 

"Many  Paiutes  continued  to  work  as  unskilled  laborers,"  Gary  Tom  and 
Ronald  Holt  write  in  "A  History  of  Utah's  American  Indians,"  but  "the 
traditional  knowledge  base  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  less  than  half  of 
the  Paiutes  spoke  native  Paiute,  very  few  were  tanning  deerskin,  and  very 
little  storytelling  or  weaving  of  baskets  and  cradles  was  taking  place. 
Social  gatherings  were  very  infrequent.  Alcoholism  began  to  affect  more 
and  more  of  the  Paiutes." 

The  tribe  was  finally  recognized  again  April  3,  1980,  with  the  help  of 
many  Indian  leaders,  along  with  Hatch. 

Today,  the  date  April  3 holds  a special  place  in  the  Paiute  culture. 
Tribal  elections  are  held  on  that  day,  and  a Restoration  Gathering  is 


celebrated  each  year. 

The  tribe  lost  a great  deal  of  its  land  when  it  was  disenfranchised , but 
parcels  were  returned. 

"The  majority  of  the  land  was  rocky  they  were  given  back/'  Rollo  said. 
"They  lost  8,000  acres.  To  compensate,  a trust  fund  was  set  up  for  the 
tribe.  The  Paiutes  today  are  allowed  access  to  interest  from  that  fund." 

The  tribe  has  used  the  interest  in  a variety  of  ways,  including  building 
new  tribal  headquarters  in  Cedar  City  and  sponsoring  tribal  cultural 
programs,  such  as  the  current  "cradleboard"  project  directed  by  Travis 
Parashonts,  representative  of  the  Cedar  Band  of  Paiutes. 

Cradleboards  are  the  traditional  means  for  Paiute  women  to  carry  their 
young  - strapped  to  their  backs  - and  the  project  has  yielded  some 
fascinating  examples  of  the  art. 

Parashonts  is  sure  similar  efforts  will  follow  and  will  bring  the 
Paiutes  back  into  public  awareness  and  help  the  people  discover  their 
identity  again. 

"We  are  a young  tribe,"  he  said.  And,  indeed,  statistics  show  that  the 
average  Paiute  age  is  25.  Parashonts  also  feels  that  the  tribe's  future  is 
in  the  arts.  "Our  biggest  challenge,"  he  said,  "is  funding  projects  to 
revitalize  our  crafts." 

"I  believe  the  future  looks  good  for  us,"  Tom  said.  "We  have  a dedicated 
tribal  council.  I just  keep  reminding  the  youth  that  anything  is  possible. 

And  in  the  Paiute  tribe  of  today,  "youth"  is  definitely  a big  resource. 
E-mail:  jerjohn@desnews.com 
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Miami  Indians  Turn  To  Supreme  Court  For  Tribal  Recognition 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Peru,  Ind.  (AP)  - The  Indiana  Miami  were  stripped  of  federal  recognition 
as  an  Indian  nation  in  1897,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  regain  that 
status  ever  since. 

A ruling  on  the  dispute  could  come  before  the  year's  end  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  is  deciding  whether  to  hear  the  case. 

A decision  granting  federal  recognition  would  be  more  than  symbolic; 
such  a step  would  qualify  the  Miamis  for  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
aid.  The  nation's  562  recognized  tribes  received  nearly  $4  billion  last 
year  for  health  and  social  services. 

But  Miamis  say  the  battle  is  about  righting  a wrong  rather  than  money. 
"It's  fundamentally  a case  of  dignity  and  self-esteem,"  Miami  Chief  Paul 
Strack  told  The  Indianapolis  Star  for  a story  published  Friday.  "We'd  like 
the  government  to  acknowledge  our  tribal  government." 

The  Miami  contend  the  United  States  is  violating  an  1854  treaty  in  which 
the  Senate  recognized  them  as  a nation. 

The  government  has  agreed  that  the  tribe  should  not  have  lost  its  status 
in  1897.  However,  the  government  says  the  Miamis  no  longer  fit  the 
criteria  for  acknowledgment,  in  part  because  they  do  not  live  in  one 
community  distinct  from  others  in  the  area. 

About  half  of  the  roughly  5,000  members  of  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana 
still  live  in  the  state,  with  the  rest  scattered  around  the  United  States. 
Most  Indiana  members  live  near  their  original  northern  Indiana  settlements 
in  Allen,  Elkhart,  Grant,  Huntington,  Miami,  St.  loseph  and  Wabash 
counties . 

The  tribal  headquarters  in  Peru  houses  an  exhibit  of  Miami  history,  a 
day-care  center  named  for  Chief  Little  Turtle,  and  bingo,  the  moneymaker 


that  pays  the  bills  and  funds  the  tribe's  charitable  foundation. 

"We're  coming  together  as  a community  at  a level  we  haven't  in  quite 
some  time/'  Strack  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  announce  as  early  as  next  week  whether  it  will 
hear  the  Miamis'  case  as  it  evaluates  thousands  of  review  petitions. 

If  the  Miamis'  petition  is  granted,  the  case  could  be  heard  as  soon  as 
October  or  November.  If  the  court  denies  the  petition,  only  an  act  of 
Congress  could  restore  federal  acknowledgment  to  the  Miami. 

Stewart  Rafert,  a historian  who  has  spent  30  years  studying  the  Miami, 
said  the  case  could  affect  several  hundred  more  tribes  also  seeking 
recognition . 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  doesn't  recognize  that  treaty,  it  could  have 
ramifications  on  other  tribes,"  Rafert  said. 

Decisions  on  tribal  recognition  rest  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  says  that  a group  made  up  of  people  with  Indian  blood  is  not 
necessarily  a nation. 

The  Miami  dispute  dates  to  1897,  when  the  tribe  sought  relief  from 
paying  taxes  on  the  land  granted  to  them  under  the  1854  Senate  treaty. 

They  believed  the  treaty  made  them  exempt. 

The  Department  of  Justice  determined  the  Miami  were  U.S.  citizens 
subject  to  taxes,  and  the  government  withdrew  recognition  of  the  Indiana 
Miamis . 

In  1984,  the  Miami  applied  to  have  that  recognition  restored. 

Eight  years  later,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  denied  the  Miami 
petition,  claiming  the  tribe  had  disappeared  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
political  unit  after  World  War  II. 

Rafert  disagrees,  saying  the  Miami  have  held  a reunion  every  year  since 
1903. 

No  matter  what,  Strack  said,  the  Miami  will  remain  a nation. 

"We're  a proud  people,"  he  said.  "The  American  experience  has  wreaked 
havoc  on  our  culture,  and  threatened  it  on  a number  of  occasions. 

"But  we  survived." 

Copyright  c.  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blood  won't  always  tell 

As  perks  make  tribal  membership  increasingly  desirable, 
some  find  Indian  heritage  not  enough  to  get  in 
Rob  Carsonj  The  News  Tribune 

George  Sibbits  can't  understand  why  the  Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians  won't 
let  him  in. 

He's  100  percent  American  Indian  and  a full  quarter  Puyallup  - more  than 
many  members.  His  grandmother  was  a Puyallup  tribal  elder,  and,  12  years 
ago,  his  brother  enrolled  in  the  tribe  with  no  problem. 

But  Sibbits  has  consistently  been  told  no. 

"You  do  not  meet  current  requirements  set  forth  in  our  constitution," 
said  a curt  letter  he  received  from  the  tribal  enrollment  office  last 
month . 

Deciding  who  gets  in  and  who  stays  out  has  become  a divisive  and 
emotional  issue,  not  only  in  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  but  in  tribes  across  the 
country  - particularly  in  those  with  profitable  casinos. 

"This  is  a very  sensitive  issue  right  now,"  said  lohn  Weymer,  a 
spokesman  for  the  tribe.  About  200  people  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  each  year,  Weymer  said,  and  about  half  of  them  are  turned 


down . 

Sibbits,  whose  46  years  have  been  one  long  string  of  disasters,  never 
thought  much  about  being  an  American  Indian  when  he  was  growing  up.  But 
now  he  could  use  the  perks  of  tribal  membership:  free  medical  care,  job 
opportunities  and  legal  assistance,  not  to  mention  the  $200  monthly  check 
every  member  gets  from  casino  profits. 

Sibbits  says  the  rejection  is  personal,  and  when  he  talks  about  it  he 
gets  so  worked  up  his  hands  tremble.  "They're  trying  to  keep  me  out  of  it 
for  some  reason,"  he  says. 

Tribal  officials  say  there's  nothing  personal  about  it. 

Sibbits,  like  many  others  with  Puyallup  heritage,  has  run  up  against 
membership  requirements  that  are  tougher  than  they  used  to  be.  Growing 
profits  from  the  tribe's  Emerald  Queen  Casino  - estimated  at  about  $4 
million  a month  - have  raised  the  stakes  of  membership. 

The  controversy  over  membership  criteria  begs  larger  questions  that  have 
significant  political,  cultural  and  economic  ramifications.  Among  them: 
What  is  an  Indian  tribe?  And,  beyond  that,  what  is  an  Indian? 

Previous  definition 

In  years  past,  being  an  Indian  was  a simple  matter  of  race.  If  a person 
had  a certain  percentage  of  tribal  blood  - usually  one  quarter  - he  was 
considered  a member  of  that  tribe.  Below  that  amount,  he  was  not. 

Now,  however,  many  tribes  - including  the  Puyallups  - have  discarded 
blood  quantum  requirements  in  favor  of  social  and  political  criteria. 

"This  whole  blood  quantum  thing  was  invented  by  the  federal  government" 
said  Robin  Torner,  the  tribal  chairman  of  the  newly  recognized  Cowlitz 
Tribe,  which  has  headquarters  in  Longview.  "Blood  quantum  is  a pit  trap  at 
the  end  of  a dead-end  road." 

The  Cowlitz  Tribe,  which  won  federal  recognition  in  January  and  claims 
between  1,500  and  2,000  members,  does  not  require  any  minimum  blood  level. 

Torner  and  many  others  in  Indian  country's  political  mainstream  say 
blood  quantum  requirements  amount  to  slow-motion  genocide.  If  the  children 
of  those  who  marry  outside  the  tribe  were  disqualified,  they  say,  the 
tribes  would  disappear. 

"We're  not  breeding  dogs  here,"  Torner  said.  "Belonging  to  a tribe  has 
got  a lot  more  to  do  with  than  blood.  It  has  to  do  with  tribal 
affiliations,  your  heritage,  who  you  live  with  and  who  you  give  your 
loyalties  to." 

Lately,  the  federal  government  has  tended  to  agree.  In  the  1974  U.S 
Supreme  Court  case,  Morton  v.  Mancari,  the  justices  ruled  that,  while 
there  is  a racial  component  to  belonging  to  a tribe,  the  group 
identification  is  primarily  political.  The  tribes  themselves  should  decide 
who  their  members  are,  the  court  said. 

"Since  then,"  said  Bob  Anderson,  head  of  the  Indian  Law  Center  at  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Law,  "the  federal  government  has 
generally  kept  out  of  the  mix  in  terms  of  determining  membership  criteria. 

Even  so,  most  tribes  continue  to  use  a blood  standard,  although  the 
requirements  vary  - from  as  low  as  one-sixteenth  to  as  high  as  one-half. 

The  Nisqually  Tribe  requires  members  to  have  at  least  one-quarter 
Nisqually  blood,  according  to  Frankie  McCloud,  a member  of  the  tribe's 
enrollment  committee.  The  Nisquallies  are  not  heavily  invested  in  gambling 
and  have  not  experienced  increased  interest  in  membership,  McCloud  said. 

The  Nisqually  membership  has  grown  from  about  400  in  1990  to  about  600 
now. 

The  Puyallup  Tribe  uses  a different  approach.  It  has  no  blood  quantum 
requirement.  But  it  does  require  proof  of  direct  descent:  That  is,  if 
either  parent  is  a member,  the  children  are  eligible,  too,  regardless  of 
how  little  "Indian"  blood  they  have. 

Those  who  argue  that  blood  standards  should  be  lowered,  or  done  away 
with  entirely,  note  that  tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  traditionally  intermarried . There  is  no  reason  that  still  should  not 
be  the  case,  they  say,  even  if  tribal  members  intermarry  with  other  races. 
The  important  factor,  they  say,  is  social  cohesiveness,  and  that  is 
something  only  a tribe  can  assess. 

But  the  direct  descent  requirement  leaves  out  people  such  as  Sibbits. 


According  to  the  Puyallup  enrollment  office,  his  grandmother  never 
officially  enrolled  his  mother.  Under  the  new  rules,  that  makes  him 
ineligible.  His  brother  was  accepted  because  the  tribe  had  looser 
requirements  when  he  applied. 

"Once  the  chain  is  broken,  that's  the  end  of  it,"  said  Weymer.  "Once 
you're  out,  you  can't  get  back  in,  and  neither  can  your  children." 

Sibbits  finds  that  absurd,  especially  when  he  sees  a growing  number  of 
tribal  members  with  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair  collecting  their  monthly  $200 
checks  from  the  casino.  Furthermore,  he  says,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  told  him  his  mother  was  enrolled. 

He  is  unemployed  and  living  in  a car  parked  in  a friend's  driveway.  He 
lost  his  license  because  of  a drunken-driving  conviction  and  wants  to  use 
the  tribes'  legal  assistance  to  help  him  get  his  driver's  license  back.  "I 
can't  get  a job  if  I can't  drive,"  he  said. 

The  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe,  which  runs  the  state's  most  profitable 
casino  and  is  ready  to  build  another,  has  attracted  many  shirttail 
relatives  and  Indian  wannabes,  according  to  members.  Like  the  Puyallups, 
the  Muckleshoots  have  instituted  rules  that  keep  out  those  who  have  breaks 
in  their  membership. 

Puget  Sound  tribes  are  so  intermingled,  said  Muckleshoot  attorney  Rob 
Otsea,  that  many  people  are  eligible  for  membership  in  more  than  one  tribe 
What  brought  the  Muckleshoot  policy  about,  he  said,  were  opportunists  who 
bounced  from  tribe  to  tribe,  depending  on  where  the  benefits  were  best. 

Now,  Otsea  said.  "If  you  disenroll ,you  are  prohibited  from  re-enrolling. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  was  an  amalgam  of  tribes  to  begin  with,  and 
neither  the  Puyallups  nor  the  Nisquallies  have  any  full-blooded  members 
left,  a situation  that's  typical  among  all  but  the  most  isolated  tribes. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  six  of  every  10  American 
Indians  were  full-blooded  in  1980.  Now,  the  ratio  is  just  one  in  three. 

By  2080,  a 1986  congressional  study  predicts,  only  three  of  every  100 
American  Indians  will  be  full-blooded. 

As  blood  levels  thin,  the  number  of  people  who  call  themselves  American 
Indian  is  steadily  rising.  In  1960  there  were  fewer  than  400  Puyallups. 

Now  there  are  more  than  2,600.  Nationally,  the  Indian  population  has  more 
than  tripled  since  1970,  to  2.5  million.  In  the  2000  census,  an  additional 
1.6  million  people  said  they  were  American  Indian  in  combination  with 
other  races,  for  a total  of  4.1  million. 

Membership  disputes 

Recent  disputes  in  Indian  country  over  membership  mostly  have  to  do  with 
sharing  profits  and  entitlements,  says  Gabriel  Landry,  a Puyallup  tribal 
member  and  former  council  member. 

Some  Indians  are  in  favor  of  keeping  a blood  quantum  requirement  because 
it  naturally  limits  the  number  of  people  eligible  to  enroll,  he  said. 

"Their  view  is  that  the  more  people  you  have,  the  smaller  the  pieces 
become  when  you  start  dividing  up  the  pie,"  Landry  said.  "They  think  the 
more  tribal  members  we  have,  the  smaller  my  share  is  going  to  be." 

When  the  benefits  of  membership  rise  in  value,  such  sentiments  tend  to 
increase.  In  Minnesota's  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Tribe,  for  example, 
approximately  100  members  who  collect  gambling  payments  of  about  $400,000 
each  per  year  have  for  years  been  fighting  off  a court  battle  being  waged 
by  more  distant  relatives. 

The  other  point  of  view,  Landry  said,  is  more  inclusive:  "It's  that  the 
larger  our  numbers,  the  greater  our  strength  is  going  to  be,  and  the 
better  things  are  going  to  be  for  everyone." 

Landry  personally  favors  the  more  inclusive  approach.  "The  greater 
numbers  you  have,  the  more  power  and  authority  you  have  in  the  surrounding 
community,"  he  said.  "If  the  Puyallup  Tribe  had  a population  of  100,000 
people,  what  do  you  think  its  power  would  be?" 

The  risk,  though,  is  that  once  tribal  members  become  visually 
indistinguishable  from  the  mainstream,  other  Americans  will  become  even 
more  resentful  of  the  treaty  rights  that  give  them  economic  advantages  - 
like  fishing  rights  and  casinos. 

That  could  have  serious  political  ramifications,  said  Anderson.  The  less 
distinctive  a tribe  is,  either  racially  or  culturally,  the  more  precarious 


its  status  as  a sovereign  nation.  "That's  where  the  pressure  comes  in  to 
keep  blood  quantum/'  Anderson  said.  "But  on  the  other  hand,  you  can't  keep 
marrying  your  relatives." 

Fighting  for  enrollment 

Sibbits  refuses  to  give  up  on  his  quest  to  enroll  in  the  Puyallup  Tribe, 
even  though  there  appears  to  be  nothing  he  can  do  about  it.  He  wants  to 
sue,  but  the  only  place  he  could  take  his  complaint  is  tribal  court. 

And,  three  weeks  ago,  his  struggle  became  more  difficult.  The  house  he 
was  living  in  burned  down,  and  with  it  went  the  file  of  birth  records  and 
enrollment  documents  he's  been  collecting. 

If  he  were  only  accepted  into  the  tribe,  Sibbits  says,  he  could  pull  his 
life  back  together.  He  wants  the  benefits,  but,  he  quickly  adds,  that's 
not  the  only  reason  he  wants  in. 

"I  don't  know  a whole  lot  about  the  Indian  traditions,"  he  said.  "I  want 
to  learn  about  that." 

When  he  was  growing  up,  he  said,  "Indian  didn't  matter  to  me."  Now,  he 
says,  "I'd  kind  of  like  to  be  an  Indian  again.  I just  want  to  be  part  of 

the  tribe.  I want  to  be  proud  of  my  ancestors." 

Staff  writer  Rob  Carson  covers  tribal  affairs  and  diversity  issues. 

Reach  him  at  253-597-8693  or  rob.carson@mail.tribnet.com 

SIDEBAR:  Feds,  not  tribe,  first  required  enrollment 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding  membership  in  the  Puyallup  Tribe 
stems  from  the  federal  enrollment  of  1929. 

Indian  agents  told  the  Puyallup  people  they  all  had  to  enroll  to  be 

counted  as  members.  Most  did,  but  some  - nobody  knows  how  many  - 

distrusted  the  process  and  refused  to  participate. 

The  question,  in  later  years,  became  whether  the  descendants  of  those 
who  did  not  enroll  in  1929  should  be  allowed  into  the  tribe. 

"There  are  two  points  of  view,"  said  tribal  member  Gabriel  Landry,  "and 
this  has  been  real  controversial.  One  is  that  these  ancestors  knew  they 
had  to  enroll,  and  they  chose  not  to.  They  should  not  be  entitled  to 
enroll  now. 

"The  other  view  is,  the  fact  that  they  chose  not  to  enroll  is  just  an 
indication  that  they  didn't  trust  the  federal  government,  and,  had  they 
understood  the  consequences,  they  probably  would  have  enrolled." 

On  a few  occasions,  the  tribe  has  voted  to  open  enrollment  to  these 
descendants  using  "adoption  ordinances."  Adoptions  were  allowed  in  the 
1960s,  when  there  were  fewer  than  400  members  and  the  tribe  wanted  to 
build  numbers  for  political  strength.  Adoptions  stopped  shortly  before  the 
1990  Land  Claims  Settlement,  which,  among  other  benefits,  guaranteed  a 
payment  of  $20,000  to  every  member  of  the  tribe,  which  by  then  had  grown 
to  1,545. 

Adoptions  were  opened  again  in  the  1990s,  but  closed  in  1995,  the  year 
before  the  Emerald  Queen  Casino  opened. 

- Rob  Carson,  The  News  Tribune 

SIDEBAR:  Who  is  an  Indian? 

Changing  definitions  of  "Indian"  have  caused  confusion  in  the  courts,  in 
Congress  and  sometimes  among  tribes  themselves.  Here  are  various 
definitions  used  in  different  arenas. 

Ethnology:  More  than  one-half  Indian  blood. 

Federal  law:  Varies  - sometimes  "anyone  of  Indian  descent,"  but  sometimes 
a specific  blood  percentage  is  cited,  most  often  one-quarter.  Also  "anyone 
who  has  been  accepted  as  a member  of  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe." 

The  courts:  Generally  a two-part  test:  An  individual  must  have  some 
Indian  blood  and  be  recognized  by  an  Indian  community  as  an  Indian.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1974  that  Indian  tribes  are  primarily  political, 
not  racial  groups. 

U.S.  Census  Bureau:  Includes  anyone  who  identifies  himself  as  an  Indian. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Generally,  a member  of  a recognized  tribe 
who  is  at  least  one-quarter  Indian. 

Individual  tribes:  Criteria  vary  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Some  have  adoption 


provisions  that  allow  members  with  no  Indian  blood;  others  require  as 
little  as  one-sixteenth  or  as  much  as  one-half.  In  some  tribes,  anyone  who 
can  trace  his  or  her  lineage  to  the  original  tribal  roll  can  be  a member, 
regardless  of  blood  percentage. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  News  Tribune. 
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Native  federation  backs  Knowles'  subsistence  plan 
Support  ends  long  standoff 
By  SEAN  COCKERFIAM  News-Miner  Uuneau  Bureau 
Wednesday,  February  13,  2002  - 4:59:44  AM  MST 

3UNEAU- -Despite  misgivings,  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  board  voted 
Tuesday  to  support  Gov.  Tony  Knowles'  new  proposal  to  end  the  bitter 
standoff  over  subsistence. 

AFN,  however,  also  plans  to  recommend  changes  to  address  issues  that 
board  members  have  with  Knowles'  proposed  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution.  Recommendations  include  a desire  for  greater  opportunities 
for  Native  co-management  of  fish  and  game  resources. 

"We  want  to  work  with  you,"  board  member  Rosita  Worl  of  the  Sealaska 
Corp.  told  the  governor. 

Shortly  before  the  board's  vote,  Knowles  urged  the  Native  leaders  to 
back  the  plan  before  he  introduces  it  in  the  Legislature,  which  has  long 
been  a graveyard  for  proposals  that  sought  to  amend  the  state  constitution 
for  a rural  subsistence  priority. 

Knowles  told  the  AFN  board  members  that- -even  if  they  do  not  embrace  all 
aspects  of  the  proposal--they  should  see  it  as  a start  to  solving  an  issue 
that  has  divided  Alaskans  for  over  a decade. 

"If  we  can  get  the  right  product  before  voters  I think  it  will  be  a 
historic  step  in  getting  Alaskans  together,"  he  said. 

In  order  to  go  before  voters  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  both  the  state  Flouse  and  the  Senate. 

The  measure  was  crafted  by  a committee  appointed  by  Knowles  and  headed 
by  Alaska  Attorney  General  Bruce  Botelho. 

Like  previous  proposals  it  would  require  a rural  priority  for 
subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  resources  and  therefore  bring  the  state 
into  compliance  with  federal  law,  Knowles  said. 

But  the  new  plan  has  a twist  in  that  it  would  also  allow  legislators  to 
create  a secondary  priority  to  recognize  urban  residents  with  a history  of 
subsistence  use. 

The  conflict  between  the  rural  priority  in  federal  law  and  the  Alaska 
Constitution's  requirement  of  equal  access  to  fish  and  game  for  all  state 
residents  has  led  to  a federal  takeover  of  subsistence  management  on  most 
lands  and  waters  in  Alaska. 

AFN  board  members  said  they  were  grateful  for  Knowles'  efforts  in 
support  of  the  rural  subsistence  priority.  But  they  also  expressed 
concerns  about  the  specifics  of  the  proposal. 

Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  President  Steve  Ginnis  said  he  discussed  the 
matter  with  Native  leaders  of  the  Interior  before  coming  to  Duneau  for  the 
AFN  meeting. 

"In  our  region  the  TCC  leadership  sent  a very  strong  message  to  me  ... 
that  it  falls  short  of  their  expectations." 

Ginnis  said  there  is  a concern  that  the  proposal  is  particularly  weak  in 
Native  co-management  of  fish  and  game. 

Fie  said  Natives  are  becoming  more  comfortable  with  the  strong  voice 


offered  under  the  federal  management  system  and  are  not  eager  to 
compromise  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency. 

"I  wonder  how  . . . this  ever  became  a political  football  game  to  start 
with--our  livelihood  and  the  very  existence  of  our  culture/'  Ginnis  said. 

But  legislators  like  Fairbanks  Republican  Sen.  Gary  Wilken  argue  that  a 
rural  priority  creates  two  classes  of  people  in  Alaska  based  upon  their 
ZIP  code. 

Wilken  said  the  proposed  secondary  priority  granted  to  urban  residents 
with  a subsistence  history  is  not  enough  to  change  his  mind. 

He  and  his  son  already  have  the  history,  Wilken  said,  but  his  grandkids 
and  others  in  Fairbanks  would  be  left  out. 

Along  with  legislative  resistance,  there  is  a court  challenge  to  the 
federal  rural  priority  being  waged  by  a group  of  hunters  called  the  Alaska 
Constitutional  Legal  Defense  Conservation  Fund. 

Federal  agencies  had  attempted  to  have  the  case  simply  thrown  out  of 
court.  But  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  H.  Russel  Holland,  while  dismissing 
some  of  the  counts,  ruled  last  week  the  case  could  proceed  on  the  claim 
that  the  hunters  were  harmed  by  enforcement  of  the  rural  priority. 

The  federal  agencies  now  have  to  respond  to  the  charges  in  the  lawsuit, 
said  Warren  Olson  of  the  Alaska  Constitutional  Legal  Defense  Conservation 
Fund . 

"They  have  to  answer  our  original  case  and  they  have  to  do  it  promptly," 
he  said. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. 
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"RE : Desecration  of  Native  American  Burial  Site"  

Date:  Thu,  14  Feb  2002  21:23:37  -0800 
From:  "Lona"  <lona@tahomagirl . com> 

Subj : Desecration  of  Native  American  Burial  Site  near  Fort  Payne,  AL. 

Mailing  List:  Paths-L  <paths-l@YvwiiUsdinvnohii . net> 

To:  State  of  Alabama 

WE  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not  agree  with  the 
desecration  of  the  Native  American  burial  grounds  that  is  taking  place  due 
to  the  work  being  done  on  Hwy.  11  near  Fort  Payne,  Alabama  on  the  Hammonds 
site.  We  request  that  the  Archaeological  Excavation  cease  immediately.  This 
desecration  is  a violation  of  The  Ancient  Tribal  Religious  Beliefs,  Tribal 
Inheritance  Rights,  Traditions  and  Customs,  as  well  as  our  Ancestors  Sacred 
Burials,  Sacred  Personal  Items,  Materials,  and  Sacred  Sites.  We  the  people, 
support  any  and  all  actions  necessary  to  stop  this  desecration  immediately! 

Sincerely, 

The  Undersigned 

See  the  story  and  online  petition  at 

http : //www. petitiononline . com/NAFTPAIN/ petition . html 

Never  explain--your  friends  do  not  need  it  and  your  enemies  will  not  believe 
you  anyway. 

--  Elbert  Hubbard 

Check  Be  Pro  Active  Page 
http : //tahomagirl . com 
United  We  Stand 


To  subscribe  to  the  "Paths-L"  mailing  list 

send  a message  to  Majordomo@YvwiiUsdinvnohii.net 

In  the  body  of  the  message  type:  subscribe  paths-1 
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Uproar  over  a sacred  Oregon  meteorite 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
Feb.  13,  2002  20:25:00 

When  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  opened  its  gleaming  new 
planetarium  two  years  ago,  it  gave  its  highest  place  of  honor  to  the 
Willamette  meteorite,  the  pitted,  15.5-ton  boulder  that  fell  to  Earth  more 
than  10  millennia  ago. 

But  unknown  to  most  of  its  admirers  - or  until  recently  to  the  Oregon 
tribe  that  considers  it  sacred  - the  meteorite  has  a flat  spot  at  the  top, 
created  by  museum  curators  in  1998  when  they  cut  off  a 28-pound  chunk  and 
traded  it  to  a private  collector  for  half  an  ounce  of  Mars. 

On  Sunday,  the  collector,  Darryl  Pitt  of  New  York  City,  sold  a 6-inch, 
3.4-ounce  slice  off  that  chunk  for  $11,000  at  an  auction.  A second, 
smaller  piece  of  a meteorite  he  obtained  in  a trade  with  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  London  a couple  of  months  ago  sold  for  $3,300. 

"This  is  not  anything  that  is  unusual,"  said  Pitt,  whose  Macovich 
Collection  is  the  largest  private  collection  of  meteorites  in  the  world. 

But  the  auction  dismayed  descendants  of  the  Clackamas  Indians  of  Oregon 
who  regard  the  meteorite  as  a spiritual  union  of  earth,  sky  and  water. 

"Would  someone  want  to  auction  off  a crucifix,  one  of  the  holy  statues 
out  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  something  like  that?"  asked  Kathryn  Harrison, 
former  chairwoman  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde,  which 
includes  the  Clackamas. 

The  Oregonian,  the  state's  largest  newspaper,  took  up  the  cause, 
accusing  the  American  museum  in  an  editorial  on  Saturday  of  showing 
"disgraceful  stewardship"  of  the  meteorite.  "If  we  had  our  way,  it  would 
be  heading  back  on  the  next  westbound  freight  train,"  the  newspaper  said. 

Dr.  David  Wheeler,  a chiropractic  physician  in  West  Linn,  Ore.,  who 
bought  the  smaller  thumbnail-size  piece  that  weighs  a third  of  an  ounce, 
said  he  wanted  to  discuss  with  the  tribal  members  how  he  might  share  his 
new  purchase  with  them. 

"I  did  it,  because  I wanted  to  bring  a small  part  of  the  meteor  back  to 
Oregon,"  Wheeler  said.  "I  may  end  up  donating  it  to  them." 

Matt  Morgan,  a meteorite  trader  in  Colorado  who  runs  the  Internet  site 
Mile  High  Meteorites,  bought  the  larger  piece  "because  it's  a historic 
American  meteorite  and  one  which  I don't  have,"  he  said.  "It's  one  of  the 
things  you  always  read  about  in  the  books." 

Morgan  said  he  and  two  other  investors  would  cut  that  piece  into  six  or 
seven  smaller  pieces,  keeping  some  for  themselves  and  selling  the  others. 
"We'd  like  to  recoup  some  of  the  investment  we  made,"  he  said. 

The  Willamette  meteorite,  the  largest  meteorite  ever  found  in  the  United 
States,  is  believed  to  have  originally  landed  in  Canada,  and  then  was 
pushed  by  glaciers  to  Oregon's  Willamette  Valley  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  bought  it  in  1906. 

Two  years  ago,  after  the  opening  of  the  museum's  Rose  Center,  the  tribes 
demanded  that  the  meteorite  be  returned. 

The  tribes  and  the  museum  settled  their  dispute  with  an  agreement  in 
which  the  meteorite  remains  in  New  York  and  tribal  members  can  conduct  a 
private  ceremony  once  a year  at  the  center. 

But  dozens  of  pieces  of  the  Willamette  meteorite  were  removed  over  the 
years  and  scattered  to  institutions  around  the  world. 

Meteorite  collectors  trade  pieces  of  space  rock  the  way  boys  once  traded 
baseball  cards:  a slice  of  Mars  for  a chip  of  carbonaceous  chondrite,  a 
moon  rock  for  a new  meteorite  find  from  the  Sahara. 

Unlike  curators  of  art  or  fossils,  where  great  value  is  placed  on  the 
integrity  of  objects,  meteorite  curators  at  major  museums  participate  in 


the  trading  game,  giving  samples  of  their  collection  to  private  collectors 
in  exchange  for  newly  discovered  rocks. 

"In  meteoritics,  it's  long  been  a tradition  to  trade  pieces  of  specimens 
" said  Dr.  Michael  D . Novacek,  provost  of  science  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Scientists  routinely  cut  meteorites  apart  for 
scientific  study  exchange  and  send  pieces  back  and  forth  for  different 
laboratories  to  analyze. 

Trading  pieces  of  the  museum's  meteorites  with  private  collectors  allows 
the  museum  to  acquire  new,  rare  meteorites,  Novacek  said.  "It  ultimately 
had  a scientific  purpose,"  he  said. 

In  exchange  for  the  28-pound  piece  of  the  Willamette  meteorite,  Pitt 
gave  a part  of  the  Governador  Valadares  meteorite,  which  landed  in  Brazil 
in  1958,  one  of  a few  known  to  have  come  from  Mars. 
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Mille  Lacs  County  Board 

by  Brett  Larson,  Messenger  Staff  Writer 

Census  Bureau  map  shows  Mille  Lacs  Band  Reservation 

Yet  another  federal  agency  has  weighed  in  on  the  reservation  dispute  in 
Mille  Lacs  County.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  in  its  most  recent  map  of  the 
county,  marks  the  entirety  of  Kathio,  South  Harbor  and  Isle  Harbor 
townships  as  "American  Indian  Area." 

Phil  Thompson,  the  Mille  Lacs  County  Auditor-Treasurer , brought  the  map 
to  the  attention  of  the  county  board  at  the  Tuesday,  Feb  . 6,  board 
meeting. 

Thompson  said  this  is  the  second  year  in  a row  that  the  Census  Bureau 
has  highlighted  the  three  townships  as  reservation  or  "American  Indian 
Area . " 

Last  year,  Thompson  changed  the  map  to  show  the  trust  lands  owned  by  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band,  indicating  that  those  were  the  only  "reservation"  lands 
in  the  county.  The  changes  were  not  made  on  this  year's  map. 

In  the  past,  Thompson  said,  individual  trust  lands  were  marked  as 
reservation . 

Commissioner  Frank  Courteau  submitted  a letter  to  the  board  for  approval 
The  letter  says  the  highlighted  area  was  a reservation  "over  a century 
ago,"  but  the  county  "must  disagree  with  any  assertion  that  this  entire 
area  today,  as  highlighted  on  the  map  provided,  is  somehow  once  again  an 
Indian  reservation." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  ask  for  clarification  "as  to  what  clearly  is  meant 
by  the  term  'American  Indian  Area, ’ and  from  what  source  this  term  has 
been  obtained  and  applied  for  purposes  of  your  survey." 

Board  members  voted  unanimously  to  send  the  letter  with  the  signature  of 
David  Tellinghuisen,  board  chairman. 

CLOSED  MEETING 

The  Mille  Lacs  County  Board  met  with  attorneys  in  closed  session  for 
over  two-and-a-half  hours  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  6,  to  discuss  reservation 
boundaries  and  appeals  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Attorneys  Tom  Tobin  and  Peter  Pustorino  were 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Tobin  was  hired  last  year  to  assist  the  board  in  preparing  for  potential 
litigation  to  solve  a dispute  about  the  status  of  the  1855  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation.  The  board  says  the  reservation  was  disestablished  through  a 
succession  of  19th-century  treaties,  while  the  band  argues  that  the 


boundaries  of  the  original  reservation  are  still  valid.  According  to  some 
local  residents,  the  issue  has  ramifications  for  jurisdiction  and  taxation, 
although  the  band  has  said  it  has  no  intention  of  attempting  to  regulate 
or  tax  non-Indians,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  narrowed  the  scope  of 
tribes'  authority  to  do  so. 

Pustorino  was  hired  to  participate  in  negotiations  with  the  band  aimed 
at  resolving  the  boundary  dispute.  Talks  broke  down  last  fall  after  the 
county  board  voted  to  move  ahead  with  litigation  and  demanded  that  the 
band  disavow  the  existence  of  the  1855  reservation  boundaries.  The  band 
refused  and  pledged  to  defend  their  reservation  in  court. 

County  officials  said  they  discussed  at  the  closed  meeting  two  appeals 
they  have  made  concerning  the  wastewater  treatment  plant  planned  for  the 
west  side  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Lake. 

The  board  has  appealed  a decision  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  put 
into  federal  trust  the  land  where  the  plant  will  be  located.  Putting  the 
land  into  trust  would  remove  it  from  Mille  Lacs  County  tax  rolls. 

The  second  appeal  challenges  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
decision  to  issue  a discharge  permit  to  Mille  Lacs  Wastewater  Management 
Inc.  ML  Wastewater  is  a not-for-profit  corporation  set  up  by  the  band's 
corporate  commission  to  run  the  wastewater  treatment  plant.  The  board 
appealed  the  EPA's  decision  on  the  grounds  that  the  plant  is  not  on  tribal 
land,  and  therefore  should  fall  under  state  jurisdiction. 

The  board  did  not  take  questions  from  the  press  or  the  audience  either 
before  or  after  the  meeting.  When  the  board  re-opened  the  meeting  at 
1:40  p.m.,  they  immediately  recessed  until  Tuesday,  Feb.  13. 

OVERPASS  SUPPORT 

County  Engineer  Richard  Larson  asked  the  board's  authorization  for  his 
staff  to  pursue  funding  and  support  for  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
Soo  Line  Trail  Bridge  over  Hwy.  169  in  Onamia.  The  board  gave  Larson 
unanimous  support,  as  long  as  the  county  would  not  be  responsible  for 
paying  for  the  bridge. 

At  the  board's  last  meeting,  commissioners  voted  down  a resolution 
supporting  the  overpass.  They  said  the  resolution  made  the  county 
ultimately  responsible  for  providing  $200,000  worth  of  support. 

Commissioner  Bob  Hoefert,  who  was  absent  from  the  last  meeting,  said  he 
everyone  working  on  the  project  knew  the  $200,000  would  have  to  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  county. 

Board  chairman  David  Tellinghuisen  said  the  county  had  not  received  that 
assurance  in  writing  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  was 
discussed . 

"If  they  say  they're  willing,  put  it  in  writing,"  Tellinghuisen  said. 

"If  they  don't.  I'll  vote  against  it  again." 

Commissioner  Frank  Courteau  said,  "It's  hard  to  vote  against  you  when 
you're  right." 

Tellinghuisen  replied,  "It's  so  seldom,  it's  easy  to  recognize  when  it 
happens . " 

GRIEVANCE  HEARD 

The  board  heard  a grievance  brought  by  AFSCME  representatives  Steve 
Preble  and  Kurt  Beckstrom  on  behalf  of  Terry  Hanson,  an  employee  in  the 
county  zoning  office.  Hanson  was  passed  over  for  a new  position  as  911 
addressing  technician  because  she  did  not  have  a bachelor's  degree. 

Preble  argued  that  Hanson  met  the  required  qualifications,  so  she  should 
have  been  given  the  job.  In  a letter  to  Preble,  county  coordinator  Bobbie 
Do  Danielson  said,  "the  qualifications  were  listed  on  the  posting 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  identifying  preferred  qualifications  for 
positions . " 

Preble  and  Beckstrom  also  asked  how  the  county  weighs  experience  against 
education  in  making  promotion  decisions.  "lust  a degree,  for  degree 
purposes,  works  well  in  the  outhouse,"  Beckstrom  said. 

Hoefert  asked  how  the  county  could  determine  who  is  most  qualified  if  it 
doesn't  look  outside  the  county  for  the  best  candidate. 

Tellinghuisen  said  the  board  has  a history  of  promoting  qualified 
employees,  and  even  some  who  do  not  meet  preferred  qualifications. 


Preble  asked  if  Hanson  would  be  reconsidered  if  no  qualified  applicant 
from  outside  the  county  is  found.  Danielson  said  she  would  be. 

Hanson  resigned  her  position  as  full-time  technical  clerk,  effective 
Feb.  12. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Mille  Lacs  Messenger  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cherokee,  Navajo  largest  tribes 

Census:  1 in  4 American  Indians  lives  in  Oklahoma,  California 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  13  - One  in  four  American  Indians  lives  in  Oklahoma  or 
California,  according  to  the  2000  census.  Cherokee  and  Navajo  are  by  far 
the  tribes  most  often  checked  off  on  forms. 

A REPORT  released  Wednesday  shows  4.1  million  people  who  claimed  to  be 
all  or  part  "American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native."  In  the  1990  census  nearly 
2 million  people  who  checked  off  that  race,  though  figures  are  not 
directly  comparable  because  of  differences  in  the  way  race  and  ethnicity 
data  are  tallied. 

The  Census  Bureau  used  a massive  advertising  and  outreach  effort  to 
improve  its  American  Indian  count,  especially  on  isolated  and  hard-to- 
reach  reservations.  For  many  tribal  governments,  results  are  crucial  to 
secure  accurate  funding  from  the  federal  government,  said  Louis  Tutt,  the 
Navajo  Nation's  census  liaison. 

The  2000  head  count  found  298,197  people  who  were  all  or  part  Navajo,  a 
total  that  includes  those  people  living  off  Navajo  land. 


TRIBAL  HERITAGE 

###  American  Indian  tribal  grouping 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one 
or  more  races 

***  American  Indian  tribal  grouping 
alone 

CHEROKEE 

#############################  729,533 

****************  281,069 
NAVA30 

#################  298,197 
****************  269,202 
LATIN  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
#########  180,940 

*******  104j  354 
CHOCTAW 

########  158,774 

*****  g7j  349 
SIOUX 

#########  153,360 
*******  108j272 
CHIPPEWA 

#########  149,669 

*******  105j907 
APACHE 

######  96,933 
****  57j060 


BLACKFEET 
#####  85,750 
**  27,104 
IROQUOIS 
#####  80,822 
***  45,212 
PUEBLO 

#####  74,085 
****  59,533 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Census  Bureau 

"We  think  we  have  reached  100  percent  of  the  people  for  the  first  time," 
Tutt  said  by  telephone  from  tribal  headquarters  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  "The 
result  of  the  count  is  very  satisfying." 

Among  tribal  groupings,  only  the  Cherokee,  numbering  729,533,  surpassed 
the  Navajo.  Cherokee  Nation  spokesman  Mike  Miller  said  that  while  his 
Tahlequah,  Okla. -based  government  took  an  active  role  during  census-taking, 
they  think  their  population  was  undercounted. 

"The  paradox  is  that  there  is  an  undercount  here  in  Cherokee  Nation 
because  of  its  rural  nature,"  Miller  said.  "We're  located  in  the  hills, 
with  rural  roads.  Lots  of  times  you  can  go  down  these  rural  roads  and  not 
know  that  there's  dozens  of  houses  in  those  woods." 

UNDERCOUNT  POSSIBILITIES 

The  Census  Bureau  has  considered  releasing  a second  overall  population 
count  based  on  adjusted  data,  which  many  Democrats  say  would  offer  a more 
accurate  count  of  minorities.  But  last  year  the  bureau  twice  recommended 
against  adjusted  data. 

The  bureau  cited  much  lower  undercount  rates  among  minority  groups  - on 
American  Indian  reservations,  for  instance  - among  its  reasons  to  stick 
with  the  raw  head  count  for  redrawing  political  lines  and  distributing 
federal  funds. 

The  latest  report  summarized  data  previously  released  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  It  showed  that  40  percent  of  those  who  selected  American  Indian  or 
Alaska  Native  took  advantage  of  a first-ever  option  to  check  off  more  than 
one  race  on  their  form. 

Because  of  a long  history  of  intermarriage  between  American  Indians  and 
whites,  demographers  had  predicted  that  American  Indians  would  have  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  people  who  were  multiracial. 

The  option  especially  boosted  the  Cherokee  total,  of  which  nearly  60 
percent  also  selected  another  race  or  tribal  grouping. 

"Out  in  Indian  country,  there's  an  expression  that  everybody  has  a 
Cherokee  grandmother,"  said  Stanford  University  demographer  Matthew  Snipp. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Albuquerque  ranks  7th  for  Indian  population,  census  says 
By  Thomas  Hargrove 
Tribune  Reporter 

WASHINGTON  - Albuquerque  ranks  as  America's  35th  largest  city  in  total 
population  but  rises  to  seventh  in  its  American  Indian  population, 
according  to  a new  Census  Bureau  report. 

There  were  17,444  Indians  of  pure  descent  living  in  Albuquerque  two 


years  ago  and  another  4,603  people  who  said  they  are  of  at  least  some 
American  Indian  ancestry.  Albuquerque  also  ranks  fourth  in  major  urban 
areas  with  high  concentrations  of  Indian  residents,  behind  Anchorage,  Ala. 
Tulsa,  Okla.j  and  Oklahoma  City. 

New  Mexico  overall  has  173,483  Indian  residents,  making  the  state  the 
nation's  fifth  largest  home  for  American  Indians;  only  California, 
Oklahoma,  Arizona  and  Texas  have  more.  Since  10  percent  of  New  Mexico's 
population  are  American  Indians,  the  state  has  America's  third  highest 
concentration  of  Indian  population,  behind  Alaska  at  19  percent  and 
Oklahoma  at  11  percent. 

"The  term  'American  Indian'  refers  to  people  having  origins  in  any  of 
the  original  peoples  of  North  and  South  America  and  who  maintain  tribal 
affiliation  or  community  attachment,"  explained  census  demographer  Stella 
U.  Ogunwole  in  a new  study  of  Indian  population  for  the  latest  population 
enumeration . 

"Data  on  race  have  been  collected  since  the  first  U.S.  decennial  census 
in  1790.  American  Indians  were  first  enumerated  as  a separate  group  in  the 
1860  census.  The  1890  census  was  the  first  to  count  American  Indians 
throughout  the  country,"  she  said. 

Before  1890,  Indians  were  simply  ignored  and  left  uncounted  if  they 
lived  on  federal  reservations  or  in  territories  that  hadn't  become  states, 
and  so  did  not  need  to  be  counted  for  apportionment  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . 

The  2000  census  provides  the  federal  government's  most  complete  attempt 
to  count  and  study  a people  it  once  considered  the  enemy.  The  latest  data 
allow  scholars  to  map  the  location  and  size  of  individual  Indian  tribes 
and  plot  their  populations  down  to  the  census  tract  level,  a geographical 
unit  much  smaller  than  the  typical  county. 

Cherokees  are  the  most  populous  tribe  in  America,  totalling  281,069 
people  who  said  both  of  their  parents  were  members  of  this  tribe.  The 
majority  of  Cherokee  are  centered  in  Oklahoma,  which  was  the  terminus  of 
the  infamous  "Trail  of  Tears"  during  the  early  19th  century  when  Indians 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama  were  forced  to  relocate. 

Navajos  ranked  second  with  269,202  people  who  said  both  parents  were 
members  of  this  tribe.  Descendants  of  various  Latin  American  Indian  tribes 
came  in  third  nationally,  followed  by  Sioux,  Choctaw,  Chippewa,  Apache, 
Blackfeet,  Iroquois  and  Pueblo. 

The  census  found  that  there  were  slightly  less  than  2.5  million  Indians 
in  the  United  States  two  years  ago,  up  from  about  2 million  in  1990.  An 
additional  1.6  million  reported  two  years  ago  they  are  of  mixed  heritage 
that  includes  American  Indian  ancestors. 

Although  Indians  continue  to  live  in  mostly  rural  areas,  the  latest 
census  found  indications  that  increasing  numbers  are  moving  into  cities. 
New  York  City  had  41,289  people  of  pure  Indian  descent  and  a total  of  87, 
241  people  of  mixed  heritage,  giving  the  Big  Apple  the  nation's  largest 
share  of  urban  Indian  population. 

More  than  53,000  people  of  at  least  some  Indian  parentage  were  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  followed  by  35,000  in  Phoenix,  30,000  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  29,000 
in  Oklahoma  City;  about  27,000  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  the  22,047  of 
full  or  partial  Indian  descent  living  in  Albuquerque. 


Indian  populations 

The  number  and  percentage  of  people  in  each  state  who  said  their  racial 
background  was  all  or  part  "American  Indian  or  Alaska  Native";  and  the  top 
four  tribal  groupings  nationwide  by  the  number  of  people  who  said  their 
racial  background  was  entirely  or  partly  of  that  grouping.  Data  is  from 
the  2000  census. 


State  Pop. 

Pet. 

Mo. 

60,099 

1.1 

Ala.  44,449 

1.0 

Mont 

. 66,320 

7.4 

Alaska  119,241 

19.0 

Neb . 

22,204 

1.3 

Ariz.  292,552 

5.7 

Nev. 

42,222 

2.1 

Ark.  37,002 

1.4 

N.H. 

7,885 

0.6 

Calif.  627,562 

1.9 

N.D. 

49,104 

0.6 

Colo.  79,689 

1.9 

N.M. 

191,475 

10.5 

Conn.  24,488 

0.7 

N.Y. 

171,581 

0.9 

Del . 

6,069 

0. 

.8 

N.C. 

131,736 

1. 

6 

D.C. 

4,775 

0. 

.8 

N.D. 

35,228 

5. 

5 

Fla. 

117,880 

0. 

.7 

Ohio 

76,075 

0. 

7 

Ga. 

53,197 

0. 

.6 

Okla 

. 391,949 

11. 

4 

Hawaii  24,882 

2. 

.1 

Ore . 

85,667 

2. 

5 

Idaho  27,237 

2. 

.1 

Pa. 

52,650 

0. 

4 

111. 

73,161 

0. 

.6 

R.I. 

10,725 

1. 

0 

Ind . 

39,263 

0. 

.6 

S.C. 

27,456 

0. 

7 

Iowa 

18,246 

0. 

.6 

S.D. 

68,281 

9. 

0 

Kan . 

47,363 

1. 

.8 

Tenn 

. 39,188 

0. 

7 

Ky. 

24,552 

0. 

.6 

Texa 

s 215,599 

1. 

0 

La . 

42,878 

1. 

.0 

Utah 

40,445 

1. 

8 

Maine  13,156 

1. 

.0 

Vt. 

6,396 

1. 

1 

Md. 

39,437 

0. 

.7 

Va. 

52,864 

0. 

7 

Mass 

. 38,050 

0. 

.6 

Wash 

. 158,940 

2. 

7 

Mich 

. 124,412 

1. 

.3 

W.Va 

. 10,644 

0. 

6 

Minn 

. 81,074 

1. 

.6 

Wis . 

69,386 

1. 

3 

Miss 

. 19,555 

0. 

.7 

Wyo . 

15,012 

3. 

0 

U.S. 

4,119,301 

1. 

5 

AMERICAN  INDIAN:  ALASKA  NATIVE: 

Cherokee:  729,533  Eskimo:  54,761 

Navajo:  298,197  Tlingit-Haida : 22,365 

Latin  American  Indian:  180,940  Alaska  Athabascan:  18,838 

Choctaw:  158,744  Aleut:  16,978 

Source:  Census  Bureau. 
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Local  woman  to  seek  nomination 

By  Staff  report 

Wednesday,  February  13,  2002 

SANTA  FE  - The  first  Native  American  to  seek  statewide  office  in  New 
Mexico  filed  petitions  Tuesday  with  more  than  2,000  signatures  to  earn  a 
place  on  the  Republican  primary  ballot  for  secretary  of  state. 

Sharon  Clahchischilliage,  53,  a native  of  San  3uan  County,  was  chief 
executive  officer  of  two  national  organizations  advocating  for  issues 
affecting  some  of  New  Mexico's  most  vulnerable  citizens.  She  was  nominated 
by  President  George  W.  Bush  to  be  a Commissioner  at  Flealth  and  Human 
Services.  In  1995,  she  was  appointed  tribal  liaison  for  New  Mexico's 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  Department  by  Secretary  Heather  Wilson.  A 
former  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  she  also  worked  in 
New  Mexico  as  a special  education  teacher. 

Clahchischilliage  earned  her  master  of  social  work  degree  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  earned  her  bachelor  of  science  in 
education  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  Portales,  and  took  additional 
training  in  guidance,  special  and  administrative  education  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque. 

She  is  the  mother  of  one  adult  daughter. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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Native  American  candidate  makes  name  simple  for  voters 

Associated  Press 

Feb.  13,  2002  12:30:00 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - Fler  campaign  slogan  is  "Dust  call  me  Sharon!"  And 
supporters  of  secretary  of  state  candidate  Sharon  Clahchischilliage  are 
probably  relieved  to  do  so. 

Clahchischilliage,  the  only  candidate  to  file  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  secretary  of  state,  said  she's  the  first  American  Indian  in 
New  Mexico  to  run  for  a statewide  office.  She  said  she  hopes  her  campaign 
will  encourage  other  Indians  to  run. 

"I  think  maybe  it  will  open  the  door  or  give  people  the  possibility  that 
they,  too,  could  make  a change,"  said  Clahchischilliage.  "A  lot  of  them 
feel  disenfranchised  and  that  the  state  doesn't  have  much  to  offer  them 
both  as  individuals  and  as  communities." 

In  November,  Clahchischilliage  will  face  incumbent  Democrat  Rebecca 
Vigil-Giron,  who  also  has  no  primary  election  opposition. 

Clahchischilliage ' s name,  by  the  way, 

is  pronounced  CLAW -chish-chill-edge. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Haskell  cancels  summer  school 
Action  will  save  $300,000  to  $400,000 
By  Dave  Ranney 
Saturday,  February  16,  2002 

Caught  in  a budget  squeeze,  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  is  dropping 
its  summer  school  program. 

"This  isn't  something  anybody  wanted  to  do,"  said  Marvin  Buzzard,  vice 
president  of  university  services.  "We  just  don't  have  the  money." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  increased  Haskell's  $8 
million  budget  by  about  $250,000. 

"That  sounds  like  a lot  of  money,  but  it's  not  enough  to  cover 
cost-of-living  increases  for  our  employees,"  Buzzard  said.  "And  the 
university's  share  of  employees'  health  insurance  went  up  $20  a person. 

Again,  that  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  when  you  multiply  that  times  200 
employees,  times  26  pay  periods,  it  adds  up  pretty  quick." 

Haskell  this  year  also  has  to  pay  several  workers'  salaries  that  until 
recently  were  part  of  BIA's  administrative  budget. 

Another  problem:  Haskell's  spring-semester  enrollment  is  usually  less 
than  that  of  the  fall  semester.  Consequently,  the  spring  semester's  costs 
are  usually  less  than  the  fall  semester's.  But  this  year,  spring-semester 
enrollment  remained  steady,  so  costs  are  not  expected  to  decrease. 

Dropping  summer  school.  Buzzard  said,  is  expected  to  save  the  university 
between  $300,000  and  $400,000. 

"It's  probably  one  of  the  most  painful  things  we've  ever  had  to  do,"  he 
said,  "because  we  know  it's  going  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  students  as 
well  as  on  employees.  A lot  of  people  are  disappointed,  I'm  sure." 

Each  year,  between  250  and  300  students  take  summer  school  classes  at 
Haskell . 

http : //www. 1 jworld . com/section/ citynews/story/83398 
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Commandos  'at  B.C.  standoff':  book 

MP  Stephen  Owen  doubts  author's  claim  that  the  Canadian  Forces'  secretive 
unit  was  involved  in  the  Gustafsen  Lake  siege 
Peter  O'Neil 
Vancouver  Sun 

Saturday,  February  09,  2002 

Department  of  national  defence  / Members  of  the  Canadian  Forces'  elite 
but  secretive  Joint  Task  Force  2 are  shown  conducting  training  exercises. 

A new  book  says  the  force  had  a role  in  the  standoff  against  natives  at 
Gustafsen  Lake  in  1995. 

OTTAWA  --  A new  book  says  Canada's  elite  anti-terrorism  commando  unit 
was  secretly  involved  in  surveillance  and  was  even  considered  for  a raid 
against  armed  native  militants  during  a stand-off  at  Gustafsen  Lake,  B.C. 
in  1995. 

But  Liberal  MP  Stephen  Owen,  who  was  B.C.'s  deputy  attorney-general  at 
the  time,  said  he  was  never  aware  of  involvement  by  Joint  Task  Force  Two 
and  doubts  if  JTF2  was  at  Gustafsen  Lake. 

"There  was  never  any  consideration  whatsoever  by  the  provincial 
government  or  the  attorney-general  [Ujjal  Dosanjh]  of  calling  in"  the 
armed  forces,  Owen  (Vancouver  Quadra)  said  Friday. 

Owen,  who  earlier  this  week  warned  of  the  threat  of  increasingly  violent 
native  militancy,  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  new  book  released  this 
week  by  David  Pugliese  called  Canada's  Secret  Commandos  --  The 
Unauthorized  Story  of  Joint  Task  Force  Two. 

"I  can't  say  that  for  sure  but  I can  say  I would  highly  doubt  it  because 
the  province  would  surely  have  been  alerted  to  that." 

Fie  said  the  RCMP,  which  had  up  to  400  emergency  response  officers  at 
Gustafsen  Lake  as  well  as  several  armoured  personnel  carriers  borrowed 
from  the  defence  department,  had  no  independent  authority  to  ask  for 
defence  department  assistance. 

The  highly-trained  JTF2,  created  in  1993  as  a secretive  special  forces 
unit  to  fight  terrorists,  protect  VIPs  and  operate  behind  enemy  lines, 
only  recently  emerged  from  the  shadows  because  of  its  role  in  Afghanistan. 

But  Pugliese,  a Victoria-based  journalist  who  covers  military  affairs 
for  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  writes  that  the  commandos  have  been  used  in 
numerous  missions  overseas  and  in  several  operations  in  Canada,  "including 
missions  against  militant  native  groups  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia . " 

He  wrote  that  JTF2  had  a secondary  role  to  the  RCMP  at  Gustafsen  Lake. 

"JTF2's  exact  role  at  Gustafsen  Lake  is  still  shrouded  in  secrecy. 
Officially,  the  unit  wasn't  deployed  to  the  standoff,"  he  wrote. 

"But  civilian  police  officers  privately  confirm  that  JTF2  operators  were 
at  the  siege,  helping  them  in  covert  intelligence  gathering  as  well  as 
determining  the  lay  of  the  land  in  case  the  entire  unit  was  needed  for  an 
assault  on  the  native  encampment." 

He  said  the  RCMP  looked  to  JTF2  following  a dramatic  shoot-out  between 
native  militants  and  camouflage-wearing  Mounties  on  Sept.  11,  1995,  at 
Gustafsen  Lake,  where  18  armed  natives  occupied  a rancher's  property 
claiming  it  was  on  sacred  land. 

While  no  one  was  wounded  in  the  exchange  even  though  thousands  of  rounds 
were  fired,  "the  morale  of  the  [RCMP]  units  was  broken,"  Pugliese  wrote. 

"At  7:40  p.m.  that  same  night,  the  RCMP  requested  that  a JTF2  liaison 
officer  proceed  immediately  to  Gustafsen  Lake  and  that  the  counter- 
terrorism unit  begin  a reconnaissance  in  preparation  to  take  over  duties 
from  the  exhausted  police  tactical  squads." 

But  he  wrote  that  the  defence  department,  despite  its  success  at  the 
showdown  with  armed  Mohawks  at  the  1990  Oka  siege,  was  unenthusiastic 
about  playing  a lead  role  in  a potentially  bloody  showdown. 

Military  planners  didn't  believe  the  JTF2  force,  which  totals  only  a few 
hundred  elite  soldiers,  was  large  enough  to  challenge  the  encampment  and 
that  a force  of  4,000  regular  soldiers  would  be  needed. 


"As  the  defence  department  tried  to  avoid  becoming  further  embroiled  in 
the  standoff,  the  situation  defused  when,  on  September  17,  the  natives 
peacefully  surrendered . " 

Dosanjh,  who  was  Owen's  political  boss  during  the  standoff,  couldn't  be 
reached  for  comment. 
poneil@sns . southam . ca 
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"Mexico  Lawmakers  Put  Indian  Rights  Back  on  Agenda" 

MEXICO  CITY  (Reuters)  - "Opposition  Mexican  lawmakers  launched  a new  bid 
on  Monday  to  rescue  deadlocked  peace  talks  in  Chiapas  state,  reviving  an 
Indian  rights  bill  backed  by  the  Zapatista  rebels. 

In  a raucous  ceremony  at  Congress  attended  by  Mexican  and  international 
indigenous  leaders,  including  Guatemala's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate 
Rigoberta  Menchu,  a coalition  of  some  160  legislators  reintroduced  the 
constitutional  reform  proposal  for  Indian  rights. 

Their  aim  is  to  strengthen  a watered  down  version  of  the  reform  bill 
that  was  approved  by  Congress  last  year  but  was  immediately  rejected  by 
the  Zapatistas. 

Elector  Sanchez,  a Zapoteca  Indian  and  deputy  with  the  leftist  Party  of 
the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD),  told  cheering  supporters  in  traditional 
indigenous  dress  the  revised  bill  would  ''establish  the  basis  on  which  to 
initiate  and  build  a new  relationship  between  the  government  and 
indigenous  peoples." 
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Wednesday,  February  13,  2002 

Taos,  DA  Appeal  Ruling  Over  Indian-Country  Durisdiction 
By  Kathryn  Holzka 
For  the  Dournal 

TAOS  - The  8th  Dudicial  District  Attorney's  Office  and  the  town  of  Taos 
have  appealed  a November  2001  ruling  by  District  Dudge  Peggy  Nelson  that 
created  a "no-man's  land  governing  the  enforcement  of  crimes  committed  by 
Native  Americans,"  they  said. 

Nelson  dismissed  charges  of  aggravated  battery  against  Del  Romero,  32, 
of  Taos  Pueblo,  saying  she  agreed  with  Public  Defender  Alan  Maestas' 
argument  that  the  state  lacked  jurisdiction  because  the  incident  occurred 
within  the  original  boundaries  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant. 

According  to  police,  Romero  got  into  a fight  Dan.  25,  2001,  with  Darrell 

Mondragon,  30,  also  of  Taos  Pueblo,  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  Pueblo 

Allegro  Mall.  The  small  strip  mall  on  private  property  is  located  in  an 
area  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant. 

Police  said  Romero  beat  Mondragon  on  the  face  and  head  and  ran  off  when 


police  arrived.  He  was  arrested  the  following  day  at  the  pueblo  by  tribal 
police . 

Dismissing  the  complaint.  Nelson  wrote  that  "if  the  site  of  the  incident 
is  within  Indian  Country,  jurisdiction  lies  with  the  federal  government 
and  not  with  the  state." 

However,  District  Attorney  Donald  Gallegos  and  Taos  Town  Attorney  Tomas 
Benavidez  said  last  week  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  disagrees. 

Benavidez  said  U.S.  Attorney  David  Iglesias,  in  a telephone  conference 
with  him,  Gallegos  and  Taos  Police  Chief  Neil  Curran,  said  he  would  not 
prosecute  the  case,  "stating  he  believed  there  is  no  federal  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter." 

Benavidez  said  the  area  in  question  was  a disputed  claim  raised  by  Taos 
Pueblo  under  the  Federal  Pueblo  Land  Claims  Act  of  1924.  At  that  time  the 
federal  government  issued  patents  to  private  non-Indian  landowners  and 
compensated  Taos  Pueblo  for  its  losses. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Albuquerque  lournal. 
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Reservations  pose  border  risk 

Potential  U.S.  entry  through  Indian  lands  raises  terror  alarms 
By  Laura  Sullivan 
Sun  National  Staff 

Originally  published  February  17,  2002 

TOHONO  O'ODHAM  NATION,  Ariz.  - Here  in  the  shadeless  valleys  of  the 
Southwest,  where  the  dust  whips  between  patches  of  dry  shrubs  and  cactuses, 
the  line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  a tattered  wire  fence 
that  pleases  no  one. 

To  the  Tohono  O'odham  Indians,  the  fence  is  an  arbitrary  marker  that 
bars  them  from  moving  freely  across  ancestral  land  that  long  ago  extended 
into  Mexico.  To  the  U.S.  government,  the  fence  is  symbolic  of  a glaring 
weakness  in  its  war  on  terrorism. 

As  U.S.  officials  worried  about  terrorists  tighten  security  at  ports  and 
borders,  they  have  become  concerned  about  the  more  than  20  American  Indian 
reservations  that  line  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  borders  with  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Neither  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  nor  any  other  state  or  federal 
agency  has  jurisdiction  to  patrol  Indian  lands  without  permission. 

The  lands  are  often  desolate  and  remote.  But  in  recent  years,  a rising 
number  of  smugglers  and  illegal  immigrants  have  taken  advantage  of  such 
reservations  to  travel,  virtually  unnoticed,  into  the  United  States.  Here 
on  the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation,  U.S.  officials  say,  more  than  1,000 
cross  into  the  country  each  day. 

Law  enforcement  officials  who  had  never  given  much  thought  to  the  Indian 
reservations  on  the  borders  are  suddenly  horrified  by  the  idea  that 
terrorists  could  sneak  through  these  reservations  and  into  the  country 
with  a four-wheel-drive  vehicle,  a snowmobile,  or  even  just  a backpack  and 
bottle  of  water. 

"I  woke  up  one  morning  shortly  after  Sept.  11  and  said  to  myself,  'I 
don't  know  how  many  of  these  tribes  are  on  the  border,  but  I know  there 
are  a lot,'"  said  lames  W.  Ziglar,  commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  "I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  to  increase  border 
security"  at  the  reservations. 

Ziglar  said  he  and  other  officials  regard  the  Indian  tribes  not  as  a 
hindrance  but  as  key  allies  in  helping  to  seal  the  U.S.  border  against 
terrorists . 

"This  is  a grand  opportunity  to  reach  out  to  Indian  tribes,  who  have 


been  segregated  from  our  society,  and  integrate  them  into  our  society  and 
really  make  them  feel  part  of  the  American  experience,"  Ziglar  said, 
"because  they  have  a very  significant  role  in  the  protection  of  this 
country. " 

U.S.  officials  have  launched  a broad  effort  to  try  to  forge  closer  ties 
with  the  tribes.  Representatives  of  19  reservations  accepted  invitations 
to  a conference  last  month  in  Washington  that  focused  on  border  security. 
Federal  officials  also  have  sent  liaisons  to  talk  with  tribe  members.  In 
those  meetings,  officials  have  urged  the  tribes  to  lift  curbs  that  limit 
patrols  of  Indian  land  by  U.S.  border  agents. 

So  far,  the  path  to  collaboration  has  been  anything  but  easy.  Many 
American  Indian  groups  have  gone  to  these  discussions  with  age-old  stories 
of  abuse  and  deceit  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  government.  To  some,  the  idea 
of  welcoming  federal  agents  to  roam  their  land  at  will  is  all  but 
unthinkable. 

Last  month.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  told  a meeting  of  American 
Indian  leaders,  "We  must  establish  permanent  formal  relations"  with  Indian 
tribes  "in  order  to  secure  the  safety  and  security  of  all  Americans." 

But  one  tribal  elder  likened  the  process  to  trying  to  cross  a river 
where  there  has  never  been  a bridge. 

The  issue  is  sensitive  for  the  Tohono  O'odham,  who  also  go  by  the  name 
of  Papago.  In  the  early  1990s,  when  the  number  of  illegal  immigrants 
crossing  the  reservation  began  soaring,  the  Tohono  O'odham  opened  their 
lands  to  more  border  agents.  Tighter  immigration  policies  had  effectively 
shut  down  the  borders  near  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  so 
droves  of  illegal  immigrants  went  looking  for  new  entryways  across  the 
desert . 

The  Tohono  O'odham's  ancestral  lands  have  been  desecrated  by  the  waves 
of  people,  who  leave  trash  and  trample  vegetation.  Their  homes  have  been 
left  vulnerable  to  break-ins  by  travelers  so  hungry  and  thirsty  that  dust 
cakes  the  crevices  of  their  lips. 

The  reservation  also  has  become  a magnet  for  drug  haulers.  The  Tohono 
O'odham  Police  Department  seizes  more  drugs  each  year  than  any  other  local 
police  department  in  the  country.  Last  year,  the  department  confiscated  43 
000  pounds  of  marijuana  from  smugglers. 

But  although  the  Border  Patrol  has  helped  stymie  some  of  the  traffic, 
many  Tohono  O'odham  complain  of  patrol  agents  who  stop  them  three  or  four 
times  a day,  mistaking  them  for  immigrants  and  demanding  U.S. 
identification,  which  nation  members  do  not  have.  Some  also  contend  that 
the  Border  Patrol's  vehicles  do  more  damage  than  illegal  immigrants  do. 

The  tribe  is  divided  about  evenly  between  those  willing  to  work  with  the 
Border  Patrol  and  those  who  reject  the  notion  that  a government  can  impede 
people's  movement  across  borders  or  any  other  land.  Many  Tohono  O'odham 
members  feed  and  offer  water  to  the  immigrants  making  the  three-  to  four- 
day  journey  across  the  desert. 

"The  Border  Patrol  and  the  nation  have  come  a long  way,"  Henry  Ramon, 
vice  chairman  of  the  nation,  said  recently.  "We  have  tried  to  make  them 
more  aware  of  our  cultural  sensitivities,  our  sacred  sites  and  our  beliefs 
- that  the  plants,  trees,  the  cactus,  the  wildlife  and  the  universe  are 
all  interconnected.  They  cannot  just  come  in  and  think  this  is  their  land. 

From  a hill  overlooking  one  of  the  Tohono  O'odhams'  many  desert  valleys, 
police  Chief  Lawrence  Seligman  watches  with  night-vision  goggles  as 
streams  of  illegal  immigrants  wind  around  the  dry  shrubs  and  head  toward 
state  Route  86,  where  vans  wait  to  carry  them  to  jobs  picking  vegetables 
or  washing  dishes.  Each  year,  more  men,  women  and  children  try  to  cross. 

"It's  common  knowledge  in  Mexico  that  this  is  the  place  to  go,"  Seligman 
said.  "In  light  of  Sept.  11,  if  the  concern  is  protecting  the  border,  this 
part  of  the  U.S.  border  has  a lot  of  illegal  traffic. 

"Those  who  are  a direct  threat,  if  they  chose  to,  could  more  easily 
cross  here  than  many  other  areas  to  get  into  the  country,"  he  said. 

Other  Indian  nations  have  been  less  willing  to  open  their  reservations. 
The  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe,  which  lines  the  border  with  Canada,  has 
declined  the  government's  request  to  patrol  its  land. 

That  reservation,  called  Akwesasne,  is  but  a dot  on  the  map  in  upstate 
New  York.  Yet  over  the  past  decade,  a rising  number  of  smugglers,  carrying 


drugs  and  human  cargo,  have  sought  to  enter  the  United  States  through  the 
tribe's  land  and  waterways  to  evade  tighter  patrols  elsewhere. 

In  1998,  in  the  tribe's  first  attempt  at  working  with  federal  law 
enforcement,  officials  broke  up  a smuggling  ring  that  was  bringing  150 
Chinese  into  the  country  each  month.  Despite  that  success,  the  tribe  won't 
let  the  U.S.  government  patrol  its  lands. 

Rowena  General,  chief  of  staff  for  the  Mohawks,  said  the  tribe  has  no 
history  of  trust  with  the  U.S.  government.  Many  tribal  elders  recall 
decades  past  when,  they  argue,  local  and  federal  authorities  would  harass 
them  and  juries  would  convict  them  for  crimes  simply  because  they  were 
Indians . 

"Not  by  any  means  are  we  inviting  federal  agencies  to  come  into  our 
territory  and  police  our  communities,"  General  said. 

The  tribe  appreciates  the  U.S.  government's  new  emphasis  on  guarding  the 
border.  General  said,  and  suggests  that  federal  agencies  train  the  Mohawk 
Nation's  police  force  so  it  could  patrol  the  border  - which  some  U.S. 
officials  said  they  are  willing  to  do. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  a solution  to  border  security  is  that 
the  21  reservations  on  the  country's  borders  - and  four  others  that  are 
within  miles  of  a border  - embody  cultural  experiences  as  disparate  as  the 
lands  they  inhabit. 

"They  are  each  individual  entities,"  said  Robert  Harris,  an  associate 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  who  organized  last  month's  conference. 
"There  is  no  cookie-cutter  approach. 

"It's  an  area  of  vulnerability.  You've  got  a million  people  streaming 
across  the  border  each  year  unchecked,"  many  coming  across  reservation 
lands,  he  said.  "Yes,  most  are  only  coming  across  for  a better  way  of  life 
but  it  only  takes  one  [terrorist] . " 

Next  to  the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation,  at  the  Border  Patrol  station  in 
Nogales,  Ariz.,  agents  said  they  see  mostly  Mexican  nationals  trying  to 
cross.  But,  said  Ben  Johnson,  a Border  Patrol  agent,  over  the  past  several 
years  they  have  also  caught  people  from  Chile  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as 
several  from  the  Middle  East. 

Down  in  the  desert,  where  the  cactuses  look  like  beacons  calling  people 
home,  it's  hard  to  imagine  a band  of  terrorists  ducking  under  the 
shrubbery  and  carrying  gallon  jugs  of  water,  as  illegal  immigrants  do  each 
day. 

Yet  Ramon,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  acknowledges 
that  the  threat  exists.  And  so  long  as  the  federal  government  respects  the 
tribe's  way  of  life,  he  said,  it  will  do  what  it  can  to  aid  the  U.S. 
mission . 

"The  world  is  changing,"  he  said.  "We're  scared,  too." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Tribe  snubs  feds,  changes  rules 

PIERRE  (AP)  - The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council  wants  to  take  law 
enforcement  into  its  own  hands. 

According  to  a memo  obtained  by  a Pierre  radio  station,  council  members 
approved  a resolution  to  remove  federal  authorities  from  investigating  and 
prosecuting  crimes  on  the  reservation. 

Under  current  law,  tribal  law  enforcement  handles  minor  crimes  and 
federal  authorities  look  into  and  prosecute  major  crimes. 

The  resolution  also  makes  sweeping  changes  within  tribal  law  enforcement 

Neither  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  nor  the  tribal  president  have 
commented  on  the  resolution. 


Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Body  found  that  of  missing  Wakpala  man 
By  Dim  Holland,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

RAPID  CITY  - A body  found  in  the  Missouri  River  on  Feb.  8 has  been 
identified  as  that  of  a Wakpala  man  missing  for  exactly  three  months. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  investigator  Bob  Bennett  of  Rapid  City  said  the 
body  of  Tracy  Wayne  Sam,  29,  was  found  between  Wakpala  and  Mobridge. 

Dr.  Donald  Flabbe,  a forensic  pathologist  in  Rapid  City,  performed  an 
autopsy  on  the  body  Monday  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  No  results  of 
the  autopsy  have  been  released. 

Sam  was  last  seen  driving  away  from  a Mobridge  motel  on  Nov.  8. 

Relatives  said  Sam  was  in  good  health  before  his  disappearance. 

Posters  were  distributed  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and  tracking 
dogs  were  used  in  the  search. 

Bennett  said  the  circumstances  surrounding  Sam's  disappearance  and  death 
are  under  investigation  by  the  Standing  Rock  Police  Department,  Mobridge 
Police  Department  and  the  FBI. 

He  said  anyone  with  information  is  asked  to  call  local  authorities,  or 
the  Mobridge  Police  Department  at  (605)  845-5000;  the  Aberdeen  office  of 
the  FBI,  (605)  226-3353;  or  the  Standing  Rock  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Police  Department  at  (701)  854-7241. 

Questions  or  Comments?  Contact  reporter  Jim  Holland  at  394-8415, 
or  jim . ho 1 la nd@r a pid city journal . com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE;  Native  Leaders  decry  Freezing  Death  Probe"  

Date:  Thu,  14  Feb  2002  08:27:10  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" FREEZING  DEATH" 

http : //www. owl star . com/dailyhead lines . htm 
http : //www. Canada . com/news/ story 

Native  leaders  decry  freezing  death  probe 
Thursday,  February  14,  2002 

SASKATOON  (CP)  --  An  independent  body  should  investigate  when  there  are 
allegations  of  police  wrongdoing,  say  Saskatchewan  aboriginal  leaders  who 
have  criticized  an  RCMP  probe  into  the  death  of  Lawrence  Wegner. 

"The  RCMP  cannot  and  should  not  be  trusted  by  First  Nations  people  and 
marginalized  people,"  Lawrence  Joseph,  vice-chief  of  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations,  said  Wednesday. 

All  levels  of  government  "need  to  look  at  alternative  ways  of  policing 
the  police,"  Joseph  said. 

An  RCMP  task  force  investigated  the  death  of  Wegner,  an  aboriginal  man 
whose  body  was  found  frozen  in  a field  south  of  Saskatoon  on  Feb.  3,  2000. 

Wegner's  death  was  one  of  several  investigated  by  the  Mounties  after  it 
was  alleged  that  Saskatoon  city  police  were  mistreating  aboriginal  people, 
sometimes  by  dumping  them  in  remote  areas. 

An  inquest  into  Wegner's  death  was  ordered  after  the  RCMP  found  there 
was  not  enough  evidence  to  lay  charges. 

The  inquest  jury  retired  Wednesday  night  and  will  resume  deliberations 


Thursday  to  determine  whether  Wegner  died  as  a result  of  homicide, 
accidental  causes,  or  simply  with  no  explanation. 

Joseph  said  investigators  could  have  done  more  to  solve  the  case  and 
should  have  answered  some  key  questions.  The  RCMP's  lead  investigator,  Sgt. 
Kirke  Hopkins,  testified  this  week  at  the  Wegner  inquest. 

"Why  didn't  the  lead  investigator  ask  for  a polygraph  (from  any  city 
police)?  Joseph  said. 

Hopkins  said  RCMP  interviewed  all  40  Saskatoon  police  officers  on  shift 
during  Wegner's  last  hours  and  all  denied  having  contact  with  the  man. 

David  Ahenakew,  a senator  with  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations,  said  "there  is  no  justice  for  the  First  Nations." 

The  provincial  and  federal  governments  must  find  a better  system  of 
justice,  such  as  a citizen's  body  to  investigate  allegations  of  police 
wrongdoing,  Joseph  said. 

Cpl.  Bill  Betker  of  Regina  RCMP  said  Joseph  and  Ahenakew  should  contact 
them  directly  if  they  have  any  complaints.  If  they  aren't  satisfied,  they 
could  go  to  the  public  complaints  commission,  a national  body  of  citizens 
who  investigate  complaints  against  the  RCMP. 

Betker  would  not  discuss  the  specifics  of  the  Wegner  investigation,  but 
said  the  officers  assigned  to  the  case  were  top  investigators. 

The  purpose  of  a coroner's  inquest  is  to  determine  the  place,  time  and 
cause  of  death.  It  is  not  allowed  to  assign  blame  or  criminal 
responsibility. 

Two  former  Saskatoon  police  officers  were  convicted  last  year  of  dumping 
another  aboriginal  man,  Darrell  Night,  in  the  same  area  in  freezing 
weather  shortly  before  Wegner's  body  was  found. 

Night  has  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  former  officers.  The  officers  were 
cleared  of  any  involvement  in  Wegner's  death. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 

"RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Sun  Feb  17,  2002  10:57  PM 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Subj : Prisoner  Issues 

Note:  The  first  of  the  articles  that  follow  request  letters  be  sent 
suggesting  Native  American  prisoner  issues  be  covered  by  an  investigative 
television  program.  The  second  and  third  articles  illustrate  why  such 
investigation  by  the  media  is  needed.  In  a climate  where  Native  inmates 
cannot  even  obtain  decent  medical  care  or  safety  from  predatory  guards 
from  the  court  of  law  --  not  much  remains  but  to  shame  the  system  in  as 
large  a court  of  public  opinion  as  we  can  find. 

I realize  the  proposed  program  suggests  covering  Native  American 
prisoner  religious  rights,  not  health  issues  and  not  brutality.  However  if 
you  cover  one--invariably  you  will  deal  with  all,  because  generally  these 
abuses  come  in  one  package.  Part  of  the  reason  Native  Americans  are 
subjected  to  abuse  and  neglect  is  because  their  culture  is  deemed 
undesirable. 

I noticed  that  federal  systems  are  held  up  as  more  tolerant  than  state 
systems,  and  yes,  there  are  some  differences.  But  I submit  that  a 
careful  investigation  would  show  that  many  of  those  differences  are 
cosmetic.  There  is  religious  (and  other)  discrimination  against  Native 
prisoners  in  the  federal  system.  And  there  is  retaliation  when  prisoners 
publicize  those  discriminations  or  press  for  their  religious  rights.  It 
is  more  subtle--but  no  less  real. 

Janet  Smith 

Original  Message  

From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet.com> 

Sent:  Tuesday,  February  19,  2002  12:49  AM 

Subj:  From  NAPS:  Call  to  Action  - Letter  Writing  Campaign  to 

A and  E Network's  "Investigative  Reports  - Criminal  Justice" 

Call  to  Action  - Letter  Writing  Campaign  to  A and  E Network's 
"Investigative  Reports  - Criminal  Justice" 


Date:  Saturday,  February  16,  2002 

Urgent  Action: 

NAPS  has  just  submitted  the  following  letter  to  Bill  Kurtis,  of  A and 
E's  "Investigative  Reports  - Criminal  Justice",  to  request  that  they 
investigate  the  religious  rights  violations  currently  experienced  by 
Native  prisoners.  Although  they  are  nearing  the  end  of  this  season,  they 
will  be  starting  research  for  next  season  - so  perhaps  if  enough  of  us 
write  in,  they  will  consider  these  issues. 

Investigative  Reports  is  a prime  time  program,  reaching  millions  of 
viewers,  and  they  have  done  some  excellent  programing  on  other  prisoner 
issues . 

I would  suggest  that  we  focus  on  the  major  issues  of  Native  prisoners 
as  a whole,  rather  than  inundate  the  producers  with  individual  cases, 
though  these  could  be  provided  as  supporting  documentation.  E-mails  can 
be  sent  to:  viewrl@aetv.com. 

Make  sure  you  include  the  name  of  the  program  in  the  subject  line.  Fax 
number  is:  212-983-4370. 

Native  prisoners  should  also  be  encouraged  to  join  in  this  campaign, 
and  they  can  write  directly  to  the  network  at:  A and  E Network,  235  East 
45th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

NAPS  will  be  informing  Native  prisoners  of  this  call  to  action  in  its 
upcoming  newsletter. 

Dear  Mr.  Kurtis 

I have  been  watching  Investigative  Reports  (Criminal  Justice)  with 
great  interest  the  past  two  years,  and  am  impressed  with  the  in-depth 
coverage  you  have  presented  on  prisoner/prison  issues.  Therefore,  I am 
wondering  if  your  program  would  be  willing  to  confront  the  issues  of  a 
group  of  prisonrs  who  are  continually  and  deliberately  overlooked  by 
major  networks  (and  Departments  of  Correction)  - Native  American 
prisoners . 

In  particular,  NAPS  would  like  to  see  the  religious  rights  issues  of 
Native  prisoners  addressed.  In  a day  and  age  when  Native  issues  are  still 
ignored  by  the  major  media,  you  can  imagine  the  hurdles  these  prisoners 
face  in  trying  to  raise  awareness  of  their  issues.  When  so  few  people 
care  about  Native  issues,  who  is  really  going  to  find  the  time  for 
Native  prisoners?  So  they  remain  comfortably  "out-of-sight,  and  out-of- 
mind"  to  most. 

Since  the  above  group  is  only  represented  by  a ragtag  army  of  grassroot, 
volunteer  organizations,  resources  are  limited,  thus  reducing  our  options 
to  raise  awareness  and  force  change.  Prison  officials  are  aware  of  our 
dilemma,  and  as  a result,  tie  up  our  human  resources  in  endless  paper 
chases  and  inquiries,  content  in  their  knowledge  that  no  major  media  will 
ever  address  these  issues.  Although  prisoners  of  the  mainstream  faiths 
(Christian,  Muslim  and  Jewish)  have  their  issues,  none  of  these  groups 
experience  the  double  standards  applied  to  Native  prisoners  State  DOC 
policies  and  attitudes  pertaining  to  Native  prisoners,  often  reflect  the 
Government's  age-old  policies  of  assimilation  and  coercive  tutelage.  With 
Native  Americans  currently  arrested  on  a higher  national  scale  than  both 
Whites  and  Blacks  together,  the  Government  is  collecting  a rather  sizable 
Indian  population  within  its  institutions,  with  which  to  experiment  once 
again.  Their  solution  is  to  force  Native  prisoners  to  give  up  their 
culture  and  spirituality,  a policy  that  failed  so  miserably  in  the  past 
and  will  fail  again.  So  we  now  have  the  situation  whereby  Native  Americans, 
who  have  already  been  let  down  by  the  white  man's  system,  are  forced  to 
endure  it  again,  creating  even  more  bitterness  and  self-destruction.  Talk 
about  a recipe  for  success! 

Not  only  do  Native  prisoners  receive  much  longer  terms  for  the  same 
crimes  committed  by  other  racial  groups,  they  are  transferred  frequently 
so  they  cannot  establish  a sense  of  community,  which  is  an  important 
aspect  of  Native  culture.  For  every  request  made  by  Native  prisoners, 
state  prison  officials  counter  with  security  issues,  which  are  odd 
considering  that  federal  prisons  and  Canadian  prisons  do  not  view  these 
requests  as  security  threats  - which  seems  to  indicate  that  their 
concerns  can  be  dealt  with. 


In  addition  to  the  above.  Native  prisoners  endure  the  following  on  a 
regular  basis,  particularly  if  they  express  concern  for  their  religious 
rights : 

1)  racial  profiling,  racial  taunts  and  slurs,  and  brutal  beatings. 

2)  withdrawal  of  privileges. 

3)  loss  of  good-time  credits. 

4)  denial  and  desecration  of  sacred  objects. 

5)  forced  grooming. 

6)  changes  in  security  levels. 

7)  unusually  long  periods  of  time  in  the  hole. 

8)  inability  to  meet  in  groups  of  2 or  more,  since  Natives  are 

viewed  as  a security  threat  under  these  circumstances,  whereas 
other  groups  are  not. 

The  general  public  wrongly  assumes  that  the  religious  rights  of  prisoners 
are  guaranteed  under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  or  that  the  rights  of  Native 
prisoners  are  protected  under  the  various  federal  laws  that  have  been 
passed  (and  rescinded).  And  while  many  state  DOCs  have  policies 
pertaining  to  the  religious  rights  of  Native  prisoners,  they  are 
conveniently  ignored  by  prison  officials  and  chaplains,  who  would  prefer 
to  see  Natives  adopt  Christianity. 

Although  state  policies  pertaining  to  Native  prisoners  vary  somewhat,  a 
pattern  of  violation  of  rights  still  emerges,  so  we  would  urge  you  to 
investigate  these  issues  and  present  at  least  some  of  them  to  your 
millions  of  viewers.  Of  the  thousands  of  people  Native  prisoner  support 
groups  have  educated,  the  majority  has  indicated  they  had  no  idea  that 
any  of  this  was  going  on. 

Should  you  wish  to  contact  any  Native  prisoners  or  former  prisoners,  to 
get  their  views  on  these  issues,  or  to  contact  other  support  groups,  we 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  assist  you. 

I apologize  for  the  length  of  this  message,  but  I appreciate  the  time 
you  have  taken  to  read  it. 

Sincerely 
Valerie  Scott 

Director,  Native  American  Prisoner  Support 
News:  ID  Number:  143 


Date:  Mon,  18  Feb  2002  21:41:10  -0800 
From:  Kay  Lee  <kaylee@idiom. com> 

To:  US  Dept  of  Justice  <AskDOD@usdoj .gov> 

Cc:  FL  Gov.  Jeb  Bush  <fl_governor@eog. state. fl.us> 

Subj : [ndn-aim]  A GUARD  WHO  HAS  NEVER  OWNED  HIS  CRIMES 

A GUARD  WHO  HAS  NEVER  OWNED  HIS  CRIMES 

I swear  under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  absolutely  true. 

Kay  Lee 

I am  so  frustrated  by  numerous  identically  fruitless  attempts  to  stop 
guard  violence,  especially  in  Florida,  but  of  course  I,  like  many  others, 
will  continue  to  seek  justice. 

A federal  case  should  be  made  out  of  the  latest  travesty.  The  recent 
acquittal  of  Timothy  "Big  Red"  Thornton  and  two  other  guards  involved  in 
the  murder  of  Prisoner  of  Florida,  Frank  Valdes,  has  angered  a lot  of 
people  across  the  nation. 

Frank  Valdes  was  pulled  from  his  cell  at  the  Florida  State  Prison  at 
Starke  in  Duly  1999  dead,  with  22  broken  ribs  and  fractures  of  his 
sternum,  vertebrae,  nose  and  jaw,  along  with  numerous  internal  injuries. 
There  were  boot  prints  on  his  face,  neck,  abdomen  and  back.  Nine  guards 
were  originally  charged  in  the  crime.  At  first  they  claimed  Valdes  'did 
it  to  himself' , but  by  the  time  they  reached  court  over  two  years  later, 
they  'might  have  broken  his  ribs  trying  to  revive  him'. 

This  was  a case  that  should  have  been  easy  to  win  - and  might  have  been 
won  - if  the  trial  had  been  moved  completely  out  of  the  North  Florida 
area  (aka  "Redneck  Riviera")  with  its  proliferation  of  small  prison  towns. 

The  finding  of  innocence  was  supposedly  based  on  the  premise  that, 
since  nine  officers  were  involved,  the  court  had  to  determine  the  one 


'killing  blow'  and  who  struck  it  - or  all  would  go  free.  How  in  the  world 
are  we  to  ever  know  which  was  'the  killing  blow'  and  who  delivered  it? 

Does  the  medical  examiner  know?  Do  the  guards  even  know?  Of  course  not, 
but  somehow  this  detail  becomes  our  impediment  to  justice. 

How  can  a jury  containing  a guard  deciding  a case  against  prison  guards 
be  considered  impartial?  Why  was  the  testimony  of  the  remorseful  prison 
guard  not  heard  by  the  jury?  Why  did  Thornton's  high-priced  attorney 
(whom  the  Guard's  Union)  feel  it  necessary  to  use  the  popular  guard 
catch-phrase,  most  cunningly  disguised  in  a symbolic  gesture  that  said 
louder  than  words,  "All  Inmates  Are  Liars"?  I'll  tell  you  why:  Because 
that's  all  guards  have  ever  needed  to  say  to  clear  themselves  of  their 
own  perjuries  and  other  'improprieties'  in  Florida. 

The  presiding  judge  addressed  both  the  court  and  the  jury  prior  to 
closing  arguments  and  acknowledged  that  he  realized  that  just  about 
everyone  present  was  either  related  to,  was  friends  with,  or  saw  each 
other  at  the  local  stores.  Did  he  honestly  believe  that  conversations 
regarding  the  trial  never  took  place  up  to  this  point  or  even  before  the 
jury  was  selected?  Once  the  trial  was  staged  in  the  guard's  back  yard, 
acquittals  were  predictable. 

I have  letters  from  a number  of  prisoners  who  speak  of  the  horrors  FSP 
errant  guards,  including  Thornton  and  Griffis,  were  inflicting  even 
before  the  Valdes  killing. 

Here's  a little  background  on  "Big  Red"  Thornton,  one  of  the  guards 
present  at  the  murder,  but  somehow  deemed  legally  innocent  by  Florida 
justice.  Shows  the  kind  of  people  the  DOC  employees  and  protects. 

Prison  captain  twice  arrested  on  the  outside  http://www. sunone. 
com/ news/ articles/07-27-99e. shtml 

"During  his  14  years  as  a corrections  officer,  Thornton's  use  of  force 
to  restrain  inmates  more  than  30  times  was  always  deemed  justified.  His 
personnel  file  shows  the  6-foot,  230-pound  guard  has  never  faced 
disciplinary  action. 

But  while  working  as  a bouncer  at  Bobby's  Hideaway  in  Waldo  in  1996, 
Thornton  was  arrested  on  a charge  of  aggravated  battery.  Alachua  County 
sheriff's  deputies  said  he  tried  to  break  up  an  argument  between  his 
brother  and  24-year-old  Scott  Petty.  He  allegedly  took  Petty  outside  and 
kept  hitting  him. 

Petty  received  two  broken  ribs,  a broken  eye  socket  and  a broken  nose. 
The  charge  was  dropped  when  Petty  decided  not  to  press  the  matter. 

In  1986,  a year  after  Thornton  became  a prison  guard,  Starke  police 
charged  him  with  burglary  and  battery.  They  said  he  and  a companion  broke 
into  a Starke  motel  and  assaulted  another  man.  Thornton  pleaded  guilty  to 
a misdemeanor  battery  charge  and  the  burglary  charged  was  dropped." 

Now  Thornton  and  another  three  of  the  involved  guards  (one  from  an 
earlier  trial)  are  free  men  - because  no  one  in  a position  of  power  in 
Florida  cared  enough  to  win  this  case.  Families  and  prisoners  and 
advocates  are  greatly  and  rightly  worried  about  the  clear  and  foreboding 
message  this  court  sent  to  the  prisoners  and  guards  in  Florida:  If  you 
want  to  kill,  just  make  sure  you  are  wearing  a DOC  uniform  and  your  prey 
is  a prisoner! 

Unfortunately,  I guess  no  one  has  thought  of  filing  federal  conspiracy 
and  murder  charges  against  the  guards.  Because  of  dual  jurisdiction, 
from  what  I understand,  federal  law  can  apply  (like  with  Terry  Nichols) 
and  18  USC  which  makes  murder  associated  with  torture  a federal  crime. 

This  was  torture  by  any  standard,  and  NO  DOUBLE  3E0PARDY  attaches.  Under 
federal  law,  these  guards  can  be  tried  away  from  a kangaroo  court  of 
relatives,  supporters  and  friends. 

The  threats  and  abuses  continue  in  the  prisons  throughout  Florida,  only 
now  guards  invoke  the  name  'Valdes'  as  a mutually  understood  threat  to 
frightened  prisoners.  Ever  since  the  Valdes  murder,  guards  all  over 
Florida  have  been  using  his  death  to  threaten  prisoners  with  the  same 
fate . 

The  lives  of  other  prisoners  are  at  great  risk:  look  for  more  prisoners 
kicking  themselves  in  the  face  with  their  own  boots,  breaking  22  ribs  by 
themselves  or  'committing  suicide'  in  a variety  of  unlikely  ways. 

All  I can  say  is,  SEND  IN  THE  FEDS! 


Visualizing  responsibility  in  the  DOC, 
Kay  Lee,  MTWT 

Pacific  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
1868  San  Juan  Avenue 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 
510-528-4603 

kayleel@charter . net  or  kaylee@idiom.com 
MAKING  THE  WALLS  TRANSPARENT  In  Florida 
http : //www . angelf ire . com/f 13/ starke 


Date:  Fri,  15  Feb  2002  23:16:30  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Anne  <wolfhawk_us@yahoo.com> 

Subj : Inmates  sue  state  over  medical  care 

Inmates  sue  state  over  medical  care 
By  LEE  WILLIAMS 
Argus  Leader 

published:  2/16/02  - Diabetics  with  amputations,  paraplegics  claim  lax 
treatment  Four  diabetic  inmates  who  had  their  feet  amputated  and  two 
paraplegic  inmates,  one  who  suffered  a sore  that  burrowed  through  his  leg 
filed  a lawsuit  this  week  against  state  officials,  alleging  inadequate 
medical  care  while  incarcerated . Sioux  Falls  lawyer  Rick  Johnson  filed 
the  two  lawsuits  in  federal  court  on  behalf  of  the  six  plaintiffs  and 
other  prisoners  in  similar  situations. 

"I  couldn't  live  with  myself  if  I didn't  take  the  cases,"  Johnson  said. 
"It's  all  fallout  from  Gina  Score.  Who  would  have  believed  they  would 
have  treated  a little  girl  like  that?  There's  a mentality  in  the  system 
that  carries  over  into  health  care."  Johnson  was  one  of  several  lawyers 
who  sued  the  state  after  the  14-year-old  died  during  a forced  run  at  the 
girls  boot  camp  in  Plankinton.  The  investigations  and  lawsuits  sparked 
major  changes  in  how  juvenile  inmates  are  treated. 

But  how  adult  inmates,  especially  those  with  medical  problems,  are 
treated  is  another  problem,  Johnson  said.  "I  started  getting  these 
letters  from  inmates,  more  than  I could  respond  to,"  Johnson  said.  "What 
they  said  was  sickening,  but  after  Gina,  it  made  it  a lot  easier  to 
believe.  Some  of  these  guys  lost  both  legs.  What  they  did  to  get  into 
prison  is  irrelevant.  They've  got  to  be  treated  like  human  beings." 

The  inmate  plaintiffs  are  suing  Secretary  of  Health  Doneen 
Hollingsworth,  the  state  Department  of  Health  and  several  doctors  and 
nurses  employed  by  the  state  who  are  assigned  to  provide  inmate  health 
care.  Dr.  Mike  Rost,  administrator  of  Healthcare  Medical  Technologies, 
who  negotiates  managed  care  on  behalf  of  the  state,  also  was  named  in  the 
lawsuit.  Wardens  from  the  State  Penitentiary  in  Sioux  Falls  and  Mike 
Durfee  State  Prison  in  Springfield,  along  with  other  corrections 
officials,  also  are  named. 

None  of  the  defendants  responded  to  calls  from  the  Argus  Leader  for 
comment.  "They'll  be  answered  through  the  court  process,"  Bob  Mercer, 
Gov.  Bill  Janklow's  press  secretary,  said  of  the  complaints.  Sen.  Fred 
Whiting,  R-Rapid  City,  serves  on  the  state's  corrections  commission.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  complaints  about  health  care  from  inmates.  "The 
problem  is,  we  don't  have  much  to  measure  against,"  Whiting  said.  "In  the 
juvenile  system,  we  are  only  now  in  the  process  of  developing  standards. 
As  far  as  I know  in  the  adult  system,  there  have  not  been  any  significant 
complaints . " 

But  court  documents  say  the  inmates  and  their  families  lodged  several 
complaints  about  their  medical  care.  Plaintiff  Eugene  Huckins,  30,  was 
admitted  to  the  penitentiary  in  Sioux  Falls  in  April  2001,  according  to 
court  documents.  The  paraplegic  has  used  a wheelchair  since  he  turned  21 
when  he  rolled  his  birthday  present,  a Nissan  pickup,  and  severed  his 
spine.  "He'll  never  get  better,"  his  father,  Leon  Huckins,  said. 

When  he  was  jailed,  Eugene  Huckins  had  an  open  lesion  on  his  buttocks 
the  size  of  a dime.  His  doctor  provided  instructions  to  the  prison  for 
his  care,  including  recommending  a pulsating  air  mattress,  shower  bench, 
special  clothing,  twice-daily  dressing  changes,  dressing  supplies, 
ointments,  a hand  mirror,  health  care  visits  twice  a week  and  monthly 


examinations  by  a physician  who  specializes  in  caring  for  wheelchair 
patients . 

On  May  1,  2001,  health  care  contracts  between  the  Department  of 
Corrections  and  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  ended,  and  the  Health  Department 
became  responsible  for  all  inmate  care.  The  infirmary  at  the  Sioux  Falls 
penitentiary  was  closed,  and  Huckins  was  transferred  to  the  Springfield 
facility  as  a result.  The  recommendations  made  earlier  by  his  physician 
were  disregarded,  the  court  documents  state.  By  May  14,  his  ulcer  had 
grown  to  the  size  of  a quarter,  and  by  mid-Dune  it  was  tunneling  into  his 
leg.  His  family  complained  to  the  warden's  office. 

"It  was  a horrible  time  for  us,"  his  father  recalled.  "My  wife  was  on 

the  phone  constantly  with  the  wardens,  nurses  or  Bloomberg.  One  day,  a 

nurse  would  tell  her  things  were  OK,  that  our  son  was  getting  better. 

Then  we  found  out  it  was  all  a lie.  The  sore  had  gotten  bigger.  They 
lost  all  credibility  with  us." 

On  Aug.  1,  2001,  the  wound  had  tunneled  through  his  leg.  A red  sore 
formed  on  top  of  the  leg,  then  burst,  exposing  the  wound.  "He  could  sit 

there  and  see  through  his  leg,"  Dohnson  said.  Huckins'  mother  offered 

to  pay  for  a specialist.  "(Springfield  Warden)  Dooley  and  (Corrections 
Secretary)  Bloomberg  called  her  back  and  said  they  didn't  think  a trip  to 
a specialist  was  warranted,"  court  documents  state. 

Dr.  Thomas  "T.A."  Shultz  is  an  endocrinologist  in  Sioux  Falls  who 
specializes  in  diabetes.  Most  complications  associated  with  the  disease 
are  related  to  the  control  and  management  that  a patient  has,  Schultz 
said.  "Diabetes  is  the  leading  cause  of  adult  amputations,"  he  said.  "I 
see  a few  every  year,  almost  always  caused  by  poorly  controlled  diabetes. 

Other  inmates  have  taken  other  action  to  protest  what  they  say  is  poor 
health  care  in  the  system.  Don  Goodroad,  who  uses  a wheelchair  to  get 
about  the  prison  and  is  not  a plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit,  went  on  a 22-day 
hunger  strike  last  May.  "I  went  on  it  because  I was  denied  medical  care, 
Goodroad  said.  He  said  his  wheelchair  was  taken  away  for  more  than  a 
month.  "I  had  to  crawl  around  on  the  floor  and  couldn't  shower,"  he  said. 
"They  thought  I was  faking." 

The  four  diabetic  inmates  filing  suit  allege  they  wouldn't  have  had  to 
undergo  amputations  had  they  had  better  medical  treatment. 

One  of  them,  Allen  Gibson,  was  arrested  for  violating  his  parole  in 
Dune  2001.  Gibson  is  a Type  II  diabetic  who  requires  large  doses  of 
insulin  that  he  constantly  adjusts,  depending  upon  diet  and  activity 
levels.  He  also  suffered  coronary  artery  disease,  which  had  caused  one 
heart  attack.  When  arrested,  Gibson  was  taking  Lipitor  for 
hyperlipidemia,  Lasix  and  potassium  replacements  for  chronic  congestive 
heart  failure,  Lotensin  for  kidney  protection  and  failure  and  Celebrex 
for  severe  osteoarthritis  in  his  shoulder,  back  and  knees.  He  wore 
special  orthotic  shoes  to  prevent  further  injury  to  his  feet,  a common 
ailment  among  diabetics,  according  to  court  documents. 

By  Dune  12,  2001,  Gibson  said  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  medication 
for  24  hours.  He  told  medical  staff  that  he  needed  his  medication.  His 
treating  physician  wrote  and  faxed  Bloomberg  and  Weber,  telling  them  that 
Gibson  needed  his  medication.  Gibson's  right  foot  had  become  infected, 
he  lost  a toenail,  and  the  infection  quickly  worsened. 

The  court  documents  state  that  by  Dune  23,  Gibson's  foot  had  swollen  to 
twice  its  normal  size.  He  was  taken  to  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  on  Dune  26, 
2001,  where  doctors  removed  part  of  his  right  foot.  After  receiving 
antibiotic  therapy,  he  was  transferred  to  Springfield.  There,  Gibson's 
medication  was  erratic,  and  antibiotic  bandages  and  orthotic  shoes  were 
not  issued.  His  foot  worsened.  Gibson  was  transferred  back  to  Sioux 
Valley  Hospital  on  Aug.  17,  2001.  Doctors  found  three  organisms  living 
in  the  wound,  including  staph.  Doctors  amputated  additional  portions  of 
his  foot. 

Diabetic  David  Hall  entered  Department  of  Corrections  custody  in  1986 
and  waited  more  than  seven  months  for  orthotic  shoes,  despite  constant 
complaints.  Prison  medical  staff  labeled  him  a "whiner,"  the  documents 
state.  "If  a person  has  advanced  foot  disease,  they  can't  sense  how 
they're  walking,"  Schultz  said.  "Orthotic  shoes  can  be  beneficial."  Hall 
developed  infections  in  both  feet.  On  Nov.  2,  2001,  his  left  leg  was 


amputated  below  the  knee,  and  pant  of  his  right  foot  was  removed. 

Leon  Huckins  says  inmates  need  better  care.  "There's  a common 
misconception  that  these  inmates  just  sit  around  and  watch  TV/'  Leon 
Huckins  said.  "That's  a terrible  misconception.  They  need  to  be  treated 
better."  Since  his  release,  Huckins'  condition  is  improving,  and  his 
wound  is  closing,  his  father  said.  "It's  amazing  that  his  improvement 
is  happening  at  home,  under  his  mother's  care,"  Leon  Huckins  said.  "And 
it  couldn't  happen  there,  in  prison,  while  he  was  under  a doctor's  care. 
Freedom  for  Leonard  Peltier, 
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If  you  know  of  a Native  American  inmate  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
brothers  or  sisters  on  the  outside  - please  drop  me  a line  with  whatever 
information  about  them  they'd  like  shared. 

Janet  Smith 

Owlstar  Trading  Post 

http://www.owlstar.com 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

"RE : John  Rustywire:  Only  the  Strong  Survive"  

Date:  Tue,  19  Feb  2002  13:56:41  -0000 
From:  "Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Subj : only  the  strong  survive 

Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

It  was  bitterly  cold  yesterday,  the  snow  was  falling  in  the  mountains 
but  the  clouds  hid  them.  The  frost  in  the  air  stung  at  your  face, 
breathing  formed  crystals  and  it  was  a slow  day  in  Salt  Lake  City  at 
the  Olympics. 

Sammie  was  walking  down  the  street  just  off  the  freeway  not  too  far 
from  Deseret  Industries,  the  local  Salvation  Army  type  of  thrift 
shop.  His  hair  used  to  hang  down  to  his  waist,  black  with  streaks  of 
gray  here  and  there.  His  face  was  rugged  like  the  old  Indians  you  see 
in  picture  books.  He  was  as  thin  as  a rail  and  he  was  from  a small 
community  South  of  Shiprock  on  the  rez,  though  he  had  left  it  a long 
time  ago. 

Pulling  in  to  a nearby  parking  lot,  we  called  to  him.  He  looked  our 
way  recognizing  the  old  rusted  77  Volvo  and  came  over.  His  face  broke 
into  a smile. 

Hey,  he  said,  whatcha  guys  doin  here.  His  breath  smelt  like 
Listerine.  Come  eat  with  us.  He  looked  to  the  ground  and  said,  I 
don't  know  if  you  want  to  eat  with  me,  but  he  eventually  got  in  and 
we  found  a quiet  place  with  plenty  of  food.  As  we  got  out  he  went  to 
the  dumpster  and  threw  in  the  green  bottle  he  had  suffed  under  his 
belt,  laughing  at  it  saying,  it  keeps  me  warm. 

Sitting  at  the  table  his  hair  was  short,  he  said  he  had  cut  it  since 
his  father  Lee  had  passed  away  in  January.  He  had  an  easy  smile  and 
thanked  the  young  waitrees  when  she  brought  water  to  the  table.  She 
was  a young  blonde  girl,  and  in  a minute  he  learned  she  was  from 
Tennessee  having  come  to  work  and  ski  and  maybe  get  a chance  to  see 
the  Olympics.  She  was  gracious  and  kind  to  him,  making  no  judgement 
on  how  he  was  dressed. 

He  talked  about  his  family,  that  he  had  not  seen  his  sister  for 
sometime,  that  she  was  in  jail  serving  six  months  but  he  didn't  know 
for  what,  she  was  living  on  the  streets  in  Salt  Lake  as  well.  He 
related  that  there  were  many  people  from  all  over  the  world  in  town 
for  the  Olympics,  he  said  he  had  gone  downtown  but  the  cops  knew  him 
and  didn't  want  him  panhandling,  so  he  was  chased  off. 

He  talked  about  getting  by  just  day  to  day,  finding  a warm  spot  each 
night  where  he  camped  but  things  were  looking  up.  Someone,  he  said, 
maybe  the  State  or  Social  Services  had  given  him  a bus  ticket  to 
Phoenix,  one  way  so  he  would  take  a vacation  during  the  Olympics  but 


he  was  going  to  trade  it  for  something  from  one  of  the  young  foreign 
students  walking  around  with  backpacks  who  would  be  looking  for  a way 
home  in  a week  or  so.  Sammy  decided  to  stay  around. 

He  spoke  of  friends  who  were  sitting  in  jail  for  basically  being 
homeless,  he  figured  they  would  stay  there  until  the  Olympics  were 
over.  We  asked  him,  have  you  been  downtown  to  see  Washington  Square, 
where  the  Olympic  rings  are  and  there  was  a bunch  of  free  stuff  being 
given  away.  He  said  he  was  there  during  the  torch  run  when  the 
Olympics  started  and  saw  the  crowds,  having  made  $90  bucks  from  the 
tourists  there.  He  said  it  was  pretty  neat,  everyone  was  talking 
foreign,  but  no  one  was  talking  Indian. 

As  he  spoke  he  went  back  and  forth  between  English  and  Navajo,  it 
flowed  like  it  had  been  bottled  up  a while  and  he  was  glad  to  speak 
it,  laughing  as  he  told  a story  of  how  one  time  when  he  was  in 
boarding  school  at  Riverside  California  that  he  wanted  to  see  Mexico 
for  himself,  so  he  bought  a ticket  to  Mexico  City  when  he  was  sixteen 
and  rode  the  bus  there.  He  said  those  people  don't  talk  English,  no 
one  does,  I didn't  know  where  I was  going  and  had  no  place  to  go,  so 
I just  followed  the  crowd,  washing  my  hair  in  the  river.  When  he 
spoke  the  people  there  knew  then  he  wasn't  one  of  them  and  he  said  it 
was  a dangerous  place  to  be.  He  related  that  there  were  hungry  wolves 
everywhere  so  he  started  walking  back  to  the  States. 

It  was  a hard  time  cuz  those  people  don't  help  each  other  out,  you 
have  to  do  everything  on  your  own,  so  people  will  steal  from  each 
other,  that  is  how  it  is,  you  have  to  be  strong  to  survive.  I learned 
then  that  I had  no  business  down  there.  He  related  that  when  he  got 
back  to  the  border  he  didn't  have  any  ID  so  when  he  went  to  the 
guards  they  wouldn't  believe  he  was  an  Indian  from  the  rez.  He  said 
he  ended  up  sneaking  across  the  border  at  night  and  got  caught  with  a 
bunch  of  others  and  no  one  believed  him  as  they  put  him  back  on  a bus 
to  go  back  a couple  of  hundred  miles  back  into  Mexico,  so  had  to 
struggle  back  to  the  border  and  finally  was  able  to  sneak  across  the 
border  bring  some  small  children  to  a home  in  Los  Angeles  where  the 
family  there  fed  him  and  bought  him  a ticket  home.  He  said  he  never 
wanted  to  back  to  another  foreign  country  again. 

He  said  he  didn't  know  why  the  cops  were  so  hard  on  him,  they  always 
looked  at  him  with  suspicion  and  questioned  him.  He  related  that  he 
didn't  have  any  gun  or  knew  any  terrorists.  He  then  turned  solemn  and 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a wadded  up  piece  of  paper, 
as  he  unfolded  it,  there  was  Nazi  swaztika  on  it  and  it  said.  White 
Supremacy.  He  said  these  skinheads  are  here,  and  they  are  some  really 
bad  dudes,  they  look  like  any  white  kids,  like  college  students,  no 
leather,  piercing  or  tattoos.  They  looked  like  college  kids,  but  they 
would  swarm  you  in  the  rest  rooms  so  he  said  everyone  was  avoiding 
Pioneer  Park,  the  traditional  place  the  homeless  gather  in  Salt  Lake. 
That  is  why  I am  way  down  on  this  side  of  town. 

He  related  that  he  was  going  to  be  headed  home  sometime  but  did  not 
know  when.  He  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  home  again.  He  spoke 
about  how  some  people  are  good,  that  where  he  sleeps  that  an  old  man 
from  a nearby  house  always  checks  on  him  to  make  sure  he  didn't 
freeze  overnight,  that  one  old  lady  always  has  some  work  for  him  to 
do  when  she  comes  to  the  upstairs  window.  She  is  really  old  and  her 
kids  won't  let  her  smoke  or  leave  the  house  so  he  buys  cigarettes  for 
her. 

He  didn't  eat  too  much,  taking  an  apple  with  him  and  said  thanks  as 
he  headed  down  to  the  Salvation  Army,  moved  way  on  the  West  side  of 
Salt  Lake  and  away  from  downtown  lest  the  city  show  the  world  the 
poor,  hungry,  tired  and  homeless.  He  said  it  was  not  too  bad,  it  was 
worse  on  the  families  with  little  kids,  there  are  some  of  them  on  the 
streets.  He  waved  as  he  walked  away  and  as  he  went  down  the  street 
you  could  see  the  spires  from  the  Mormon  temple  in  the  background 
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RE:  Poem:  Boats  of  Justice 


Date:  Wed,  16  Jan  2002  00:28:31  EST 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com 
Subj : poem  corrected 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Judge  Fuste'  of  the  federal  court  in  Puerto  Rico,  imposed  the  maximum 
sentence  of  six  (6)  months  in  federal  prison  on  Carlos  "Taso"  Zenon, 
leader  of  the  Fishermen's  Association  of  Vieques,  for  "trespassing" 
in  order  to  prevent  the  U.S.  Navy  from  further  bombing  in  Vieques. 

Judge  Fuste'  also  imposed  the  maximum  sentence  of  six  (6)  months  in 
federal  prison  on  Zenon ' s youngest  son,  19-year  old  Yabureibo,  for 
the  same  offense,  a misdemeanor  which  usually  carries  a citation  and 
US$25  fine. 

Barcos  de  Justicia  - Boats  of  Justice 

{Para  Carlos  "Taso"  Zenon  y Yabureibo  Zenon  } 

landloards  and  sealoards, 

pirates  del  mar,  - of  the  sea 

de  la  tierra  Boricua,  - earth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Vieques, 

hands  of  greed  that  choke  the  gente,  gente  = The  People 
strangle  cultura, 

poison  the  air, 

they  are  navy  and  their  directors, 
eternal  colonizers, 

constant  jailers, 
they  would  imprison  freedom, 

fishermen  who  sing  survival, 

defy  double  standard  of  racist  faces, 
they  sail  their  barcos  de  justicia, 

sin  miedo,  - without  fear 

con  orgullo,  - with  pride 

they  stand  before  el  jues  bianco,  - white  judge 
corazon  bianco,  - white  heart 

alma  bianco,  - white  soul 

injustice  is  handed  down, 
like  it  always  is, 

to  los  colores  de  la  tierra  rica,  - to  the  People  who  are 

colors  of  the  earth 

it  goes  like  this, 

give  up  your  land, 

give  up  your  freedom, 
do  things  our  way, 

unless  you  want  to  disappear 

into  the  caves  of  endless  sentences, 
vida  sin  familia,  - life  without  family 

vida  solito,  - all  your  life  alone 

vida  sin  sol  y La  Nena,  - life  without  sun  or  Vieques 
the  fishermen  brave  las  olas,  olas  = waves 

brave  navy  and  cannon, 

carry  a grito  de  libertad  - carry  a cry  of  liberty 

en  barcos  de  justicia.  - in  boats  of  justice 

Phil  Goldvarg  1/15/002 
Hgold42734@aol . com 

[Non-text  portions  of  this  message  have  been  removed] 

~ - > 

To  subscribe  to  this  group,send  an  email  to: 

ndn-aim-subscribe@egroups . com 

Archived  on  line  at:  http://www.eScribe.com 
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"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Feb  2002  06:39:49  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea . org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  25  - March  3 


PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kaulua) 


25 

Love  is  a gift  that  grows  only  with  the  giving. 

26 

What  is  once  found  is  never  truly  lost. 

27 

I return  to  the  earth  to  find  the  place  of  my  beginnings. 

28 

Within  me  lie  the  wellsprings  of  my  own  renewal. 


MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 


March  was  the  season  when  the  malolo,  the  flying  fish, 
ocean . 


1 

Everywhere  I look,  I see  beauty. 

2 

Listen  if  you  would  hear  the  music  of  the  land. 

3 

Imitate  nature  in  your  art. 


swarmed  in  the 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Native  America  Calling" 


Date:  Mon,  18  Feb  2002  12:03:58  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl . edu> 

Subj:  NAC  Topics  + Earthsongs  features  Arigon  Starr  + 
Different  Drums  Honors  Native  Youth  and  Athletes 


1)  NAC  Topics  for  2/18  - 2/22 

2)  Different  Drums  Honors  Native  Youth  and  Athletes 

3)  alterNATIVE  VOICES 

4)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  2/18  - 2/22 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http : //www. n at iveamericac ailing . com/ nac_af filiates . shtm 
MON  - 2/18:  Water:  The  21st  Century  Gold: 

A recent  Arizona  Supreme  Court  decision  has  the  potential  to  devastate 
long-standing  legal  doctrine  that  protects  Indian  Nations'  water 
rights.  Historically,  Indian  reservations  are  entitled  to  quantities  of 
water  necessary  to  irrigate  all  "practically  irrigable  acreage,"  and  have 
first  rights  to  available  water.  The  case,  which  will  likely  find  its  way 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  involves  a dispute  over  Gila  River  Basin  water 
rights  and,  if  not  overturned,  could  limit  the  extent  of  tribal  water 
rights.  Guests  include  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  attorney  Susan  Williams. 


TUE  - 2/19:  Peyote  Laws: 

A new  proposal  from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  has  caused  panic  among 
Native  American  Church  members.  The  DEA  wants  to  change  language  in  their 
regulations  concerning  peyote  use.  Some  NAC  members  applaud  the  change, 
contending  it  will  help  to  keep  outsiders  from  intruding  upon  the  religion. 
While  others  argue  that  the  church  is  already  regulated  enough,  and  these 
changes  are  absolutely  unnecessary.  Will  proposed  new  language  in  DEA's 
drug  laws  protect  or  harm  Native  people's  right  to  use  peyote?  Guests 
include  lames  Botsford,  an  attorney  for  the  Native  American  Church. 

WED  - 02/20:  Music  Maker  Edition  The  Gary  Small  Band: 

The  question  has  been  asked  before,  "do  Indians  ever  get  the  blues?" 

Another  question  that  begs  an  answer  is,  "can  Indians  play  the  blues?" 
Accomplished  blues  singer,  songwriter  and  guitarist  Gary  Small  answers  this 
way,  "I  bring  my  Indian-ness  to  the  blues!"  With  his  latest  CD,  "Wild 
Indians,"  getting  airplay  across  Indian  Country  and  a Native  American  Music 
Award  nomination  under  his  belt,  this  Northern  Cheyenne  blues  rocker  is  big 
and  getting  bigger,  loin  us  as  we  feature  the  music  of  The  Gary  Small  Band. 
THU  - 02/21:  Black  Indians:  An  American  Story: 

In  recognition  of  Black  History  Month,  we  look  at  the  issue  of  shared 
racial  identity  among  America's  Blacks  and  Indians.  It  is  a part  of  our 
history  that  most  of  us  know  little  about,  a part  of  history  that  has  been 
lost,  forgotten,  hidden,  or  denied.  An  award-winning  film  documentary, 
"Black  Indians,"  presents  an  in-depth  probe  into  the  sensitive  aspects  of 
the  merging  of  these  two  cultures  and  shows  the  influences  and 
contributions  of  this  unique  group.  Guests  include  Steven  Heape  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Executive  Producer  of  the  film. 

FRI  - 02/22:  Indian  In  The  Spotlight  Maria  Tall  Chief: 

In  the  world  of  ballet,  certain  names  are  synonymous  with  American  Dance. 
Maria  Tall  Chief  is  among  those  names  and  she  has  been  instrumental  in  this 
fine  art  form.  She  has  remained  true  to  her  Osage  heritage  and  a new  book 
for  children,  called  "America's  Prima  Ballerina,"  gives  them  a powerful  and 
well-crafted  glimpse  of  this  Native  woman,  known  around  the  world  for  her 
dancing.  What  were  her  inspirations  and  how  did  her  heritage  contribute  to 
the  mark  she  made  in  ballet?  loin  us  for  a discussion  with  our  Indian  in 
the  Spotlight  Maria  Tall  Chief. 

2)  Different  Drums  Honors  Native  Youth  and  Athletes 

This  week  Different  Drums  honors  the  youth,  from  infants  to  young  adults, 
and  includes  a special  segment  honoring  American  Indian  athletes.  We'll 
hear  music  in  both  traditional  and  contemporary  styles,  including  many 
young  voices  from  around  Indian  Country.  The  music  of  today's  Native  youth 
ranges  from  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  the  Cherokee  National  Children's 
Choir  to  a provocative  look  at  racism  expressed  by  Full  Ephekt  from 
Canada.  This  week  we  also  give  special  honor  to  Olympic  ice  dancer  Naomi 
Lang  from  the  Karuk  tribe  and  look  back  at  the  accomplishments  of  Sac  and 
Fox  Olympic  gold  medalist  Dim  Thorp.  Today's  youth  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  and  we  invite  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  them  with  music,  this 
week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  2/19:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  2/20:  4am 
Saturday  2/23:  5pm 
Sunday  2/24:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  2/25:  6am 

3)  alterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  is  all  about  music  by  Native  artists  this  week.  Relax 
to  the  sounds  of  Creeative  Harmony,  Howard  Lyons,  Dim  Boyd,  Mary 
Youngblood,  Coyote  Zen,  Walela  and  Dohnny  Curtis.  This  week's  Living  Voices 
feature  is  Linda  Poolaw  of  the  Delaware  Nation. 

Visit  us  anytime  for  more  information  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  2/20:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  2/21:  4am 
Saturday  2/23:  6pm 


Sunday  2/24:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  2/25:  7am 


4)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  From  Native  America  --  host  Gregg 
McVicar  visits  with  Kickapoo-Creek  singer/songwriter  Arigon  Starr  -- 
spinning  tracks  from  her  just  completed  her  third  album,  "Backflip"  which 
is  due  out  in  April. 

We'll  also  sample  new  music  from  Dohn  Trudell,  Ozomatli,  Blackfire,  Rita 
Coolidge,  Xavier  (hah-vee-AIR) , Dim  Boyd  and  Apache  jazz  bassist 
3ohn-Carlos  Perea. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  2/21:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  2/22:  4am 
Saturday  2/23:  4pm 
Sunday  2/24:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  2/25:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives,  Innu-L  and  TsalagiJJnole 
Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"Out  of  the  Indian  approach  to  life  there  came  a great  freedom,  an 
intense  and  absorbing  love  for  nature,  a respect  for  life,  enriching 
faith  in  a Supreme  Power  and  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  generosity, 
equity  and  brotherhood  as  a guide  to  mundane  relations." 

Chief  Luther  Standing  Bear,  Oglala  Sioux 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I l 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

I to  the  democratic  principles  | 
j of  the  Republic  I 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

t as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
j Dourney  [ 

i The  Bloodline  I 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

| [ 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I wish  to  start  with  a brief  reminder.  Sometimes  articles  appear  in 
this  newsletter  that  appear  to  present  two  very  different  views  of  the  same 
or  similar  event(s). 

I am  reminded  of  a basic  truth  I learned  a long  time  ago.  I could  enter 
a room  where  three  elders  were  talking.  There  would  be  no  anger  or 
accusations,  but  it  was  clear  to  me  each  of  them  had  a very  different  view 
of  the  subject  being  discussed.  I quietly  asked  another  elder  which  was 
right,  and  was  told  they  all  were.  All  that  was  different  was  the  image 
each  had  been  given.  It  was  up  to  me  to  listen  carefully  and  determine  for 
myself  where  the  truth  was  I needed  to  carry,  and  it  might  well  be  as  I 
listened  I would  come  to  know  each  as  the  truth  or  part  of  a whole  truth. 

Articles  appearing  here  often  give  different  views.  Many  of  them  are 
tainted  by  the  dominant  press.  Others  carry  the  burden  of  half-truths 
believed  to  be  true.  Read  each  carefully.  Seek  other  ways  of  learning 
more,  especially  where  there  are  marked  differences.  Only  then  can  you 
come  to  know  for  yourself  the  truth  you  wish  to  carry. 

This  week  the  Norton,  McCaleb  and  the  Department  of  Interior  finally 
got  what  they  have  been  seeking  for  months.  One  Native  Nation  has  said 
it  accepts  the  new  BIA  plan.  Expect  to  hear  this  one  nation  quoted  a 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


lot  in  the  dominant  press  and  the  countless  others  ignored  or  brushed 
aside . 


There  are  more  efforts  to  destroy  or  circumvent  tribal  sovereignty.  You 
can  absolutely  expect  this  to  become  a louder  and  louder  crusade  as  "Casino 
Envy"  and  perceived  fears  of  "land  reacquisition"  by  tribes  drive  the 
paranoia  and  desire  to  crush  the  red  nations  back  into  nothingness.  One 
way  to  do  that  is  simply  have  congress  declare  all  past  treaties  null  and 
void  and  declare  tribal  citizens  are  merely  another  minority  in  the  great 
melting  pot. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Potawatomi  Chairman 
supports  BIA  Proposal 

- New  Crow  Regime 
rolls  up  its  Sleeves 

- Bothersome  Outsiders  are  Banned 

- Damned  Deal 

- Talks  on  Fishing  at  Burnt  Church 

- Indians  Call  for 
Sheriff's  Resignation 

- Buffer  Zone  Sought 

- Update:  Anna's  Site 

- Response:  Peltier  Said... 

- Tribe  Backpedals  on 
Law  Enforcement  Contact 

- Iowa  Tribe,  Perkins 
Police  Cross-Deputize 
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Native  Prisoner 
--  Manuel  Redwoman  Website 
--  Letter  to  Congressional  Indian 
Caucus:  Leonard  peltier  case 
Flistory:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Dohn  Rustywire:  Discover  Navajo 
Poem:  Future  Perfect 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Rebirth  of  Nearly  Extinct 
Nooksack  Dialect 
Way  to  preserve  fading 
Miccosukee  Language  sought 
Mashantucket  Language 
coming  Back 

Native  America  Calling 
Upcoming  Events 


February  20,  2002 
Dulia  Mary  Richards-Sharp 

ALLEN  - Dulia  Mary  Richards-Sharp , 69,  Allen,  died  Monday,  Feb.  18,  2002, 
in  Allen. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Robert  Sharp,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  Roger 
Sharp,  Albert  Sharp  Dr.  and  Derry  Sharp,  all  of  Allen;  three  daughters, 
Alberta  Mendenhall,  Interior,  and  Lavonne  McCollam  and  Carmen  Cedar  Face, 
both  of  Allen;  one  brother,  Dohn  Richards,  Porcupine;  two  sisters,  Alyce 
Broughton,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Avis  Oyster,  Lakeland,  Fla.;  17 
grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  20,  at  Sharp  Ranch 
in  Allen.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  21,  at 
American  Horse  School  in  Allen. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  22,  at  the 
school,  with  Fr.  Andreas  LeBlang  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Sharp  family  cemetery  in  Allen. 

Dulia  Mary  Richards-Sharp  was  born  March  6,  1932,  in  Allen,  S.D.,  to 
Pete  Richards  and  Lillian  Nelson.  She  attended  Red  Cloud  Indian  School  and 
Oglala  Community  High  School.  She  married  Carl  C.  Bettelyoun  in  1950  and 


had  one  daughter.  Carmen  Bettelyoun-Cedar  Face. 

After  his  death,  she  married  Albert  Sharp  and  was  married  for  34  years. 
They  made  their  home  in  Allen,  where  they  ranched  until  his  death  in  1984. 
From  this  marriage,  there  were  six  children  born. 

Julia  worked  for  the  Allen  Fleadstart  from  1968-1972  and  the  American 
Florse  School  from  1978-1982,  and  the  Martin  Grade  School  from  1982-1984. 

In  1981,  she  graduated  from  Oglala  Lakota  College  with  an  AA  degree  in 
education . 

She  also  served  on  the  OST  Credit  Board  for  four  years  and  the  Public 
Safety  Review  Board  for  12  years.  While  employed  at  the  American  Florse 
School,  she  helped  many  youth  through  her  association  with  Save  the 
Children.  She  has  been  active  in  her  community  and  the  District  for  many 
years  and  has  always  taken  a positive  stance  for  the  people  of  the  Pass 
Creek  District.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Elderly  program  of  Pass  Creek  District. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  21,  2002 
Louis  Levi  Wounded 

PINE  RIDGE  - Louis  Levi  Wounded,  57,  Number  Four  Community,  Pine  Ridge, 
died  Sunday,  Feb.  17,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  eight  brothers,  Cyrus  Condon  and  Gene  Condon,  Eagle 
Butte,  Darryl  Condon  and  Merrill  Condon,  McLaughlin,  Connie  Weasel  Bear 
and  Victor  Wounded,  both  of  Number  Four  Community,  Reggie  Condon, 
Indianapolis,  and  Tim  Harris,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  four  sisters, 

Madeline  LeClaire,  Rapid  City,  Bernadine  Condon,  Dupree,  Jeanette  Condon, 
San  Francisco,  and  Carol  Wounded,  Oglala;  and  his  mother,  Laura  Condon, 
Dupree. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oglala  Recreation  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  22,  at  the  recreation  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Tim  Harris,  the  Rev.  Jeff  Watson  and  the  Rev.  Wilbur  Mauk 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pine  Creek  Cemetery  in  Number  Four  Community. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Santana  Sioux  Standing  Bear 

MARTIN  - Santana  Sioux  Standing  Bear,  22,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  Feb. 

20,  2002,  in  Allen. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters,  Alicia  Bear  Robe,  Susan  Bear  Robe  and 
Brittney  Bear  Robe,  all  of  Martin,  and  his  parents,  Isadore  Poor  Thunder 
and  Patricia  Richards,  both  of  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Feb.  24,  at  Martin  CAP 
Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  at  the  CAP,  with  the  Rev. 
Jeff  Cisco  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Black  Eyes  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  26,  2002 
Linda  Lou  Means 

ALLEN  - Linda  Lou  Means,  54,  Allen,  died  Friday,  Feb.  22,  2002,  at  Hot 
Springs  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Maverick  Means,  Allen;  six  daughters.  Lea 
Means,  Tashina  Means,  Heather  Means,  Edna  Gutierrez  and  Mona  Gutierrez, 
all  of  Allen,  and  Tamara  Ashley,  Kyle;  three  brothers,  Cecil  Thunder  Bull, 
Kyle,  Malcolm  Thunder  Bull,  Rapid  City,  and  Earl  Thunder  Bull,  Allen; 
seven  sisters,  Phyllis  Campbell,  Allen,  Rose  White  Face  and  Faye  Lone  Hill, 
both  of  Porcupine,  Pearl  Bird  Hat,  Phoenix,  Bernadine  May,  Sails,  Ariz., 
and  Susan  Big  Crow  and  Dorothy  Clifford,  both  of  Kyle;  and  12 
grandchildren . 

She  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1968  to  1972. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Allen  CAP  Center.  The 
second  night  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  27,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen. 


Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  28,  at  the  school,  with  Capt. 
Gilford  Noisy  Hawk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Thursday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Agatha  Bad  Cob-Tall  Mandan 

WANBLEE  - Agatha  Bad  Cob-Tall  Mandan,  72,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  24, 
2002,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  three  brothers,  Sylvester  Bad  Cob  and  Reed  Bad  Cob, 
both  of  Wanblee,  and  Gayle  Ashley,  Sioux  Falls;  four  sisters,  Rena 
Standing  Bear,  Betty  Red  Bird  and  Gertrude  Yankton,  all  of  Wanblee,  and 
Sarah  Standing  Bear,  Kadoka;  and  many  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  28,  at  the  Wanblee 
CAP  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CST  Saturday,  March  2,  at  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Corn  Creek,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  and  the 
Rev.  John  Spruhan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Corn  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

February  19,  2002 
Karletta  J.  Naha-Clark 

ROCKVILLE,  Md.  - Services  for  Karletta  Naha-Clark,  51  will  be  held  on 
Feb.  23  in  Rockville.  A traditional  wake  will  be  held  Feb.  25  at  the  Joy 
Navasie  residence,  Kearns  Canyon,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  on  private 
family  land,  Kearns  Canyon. 

Clark  died  Feb.  14  in  Rockville.  She  was  born  April  12,  1950  in  Kearns 
Canyon . 

Clark  attended  school  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  and  college  at  Yavapai 
College,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Boulder,  Colo.;  New  Mexico  State  University, 

Las  Cruces;  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colo.;  University  of  New  Mexico, 
Albuquerque  and  graduated  from  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
with  a B.A.  in  Political  Science. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Edward  Clark;  mother,  Sarah  N.  Begay; 
brother,  Clarence  Peterson  Jr.;  sisters,  Carolyn  Chaca,  Peggy  Sanderson, 
Clarissa  Yazzie  and  Clarenda  Begay. 

Clark  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Emery  Y.  Naha;  grandparents, 
Paqua,  Albert  Naha  and  Big  Jim. 

Terry  Sells 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Terry  Sells,  42,  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  20  on  family  land.  Rough  Rock.  Pastor  Melvin 
Harrold  will  officiate. 

Sells  died  Feb.  15  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  May  15,  1959  in  Many 
Farms,  Ariz.  into  the  Tlogi  for  the  Honaghani. 

Sells  graduated  from  Rough  Rock  High  School.  He  worked  as  a contruction 
worker  and  a cement  finisher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Rose  Begay  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.;  sons, 
Dewayne  Sorrell  of  Round  Rock,  Ariz.,  Olivintino  Osceola  and  Bryan  Elwood 
both  of  Rock  Point;  daughters,  Alvina  Begay  and  Devonna  Elwood  both  of 
Rock  Point;  brothers,  Earl  Sells  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  Bennie  Sells, 
Larry  Sells  and  Lawrence  Sells  all  of  Rough  Rock;  sisters,  Lorinda  Gray  of 
Rough  Rock  and  Michelle  Pinto  of  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Sells  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lorraine  Jumbo  and  Kit 
Sells;  and  brother,  Gilbert  Sells. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Joe  Bruce  Pete 

JEDDITO,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Joe  Bruce  Pete,  69,  were  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today  at  the  family  plot,  Jeddito.  Pastor  Francis  Begay 
officiated . 


Pete  died  Feb.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1932  in  Deddito  into 
the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Pete  attended  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School.  He  was  employed  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  Kansas.  He  was  a roadman  with  the  Native  American 
Church . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Agnes  Charley;  sons,  Dustin  Pete,  Dasper 
Pete,  Darrell  Pete,  Delbert  Pete,  Donathan  Pete  and  Branden  Pete; 
daughters,  Lorraine  Becenti,  LaVerne  Bahe,  Charlotte  Pete,  Geraldine  Pete 
and  Freida  Pete;  parents,  Tom  and  Susie  Pete;  brothers,  Samuel  Pete  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Benson  Pete  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Raymond  Pete  of  Fort 
Defiance;  sisters,  Ella  Mae  Riggs,  Agnes  Begay  and  Anita  Dashner  all  of 
Deddito;  grandparents,  Hosteen  Grayhair  and  Mary  Whitehair;  24 
grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Pete  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Stella  Pete  and  brothers, 
William  Pete  Sr.  and  Leonard  Pete. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dayson  Pete,  Dustin  Pete,  Dasper  Peter  and  Tony 
Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tom  and  Susie  Pete's  residence,  2 1/2  miles  S.E.  of  Deddito  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  20,  2002 
Elsie  C.  Tomacito 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Elsie  Tomacito,  83,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Feb. 
21  at  the  Whitehorse  Lake  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  cemetery. 
Seven  Lake  Ranch. 

Tomacito  died  Feb.  14  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  10,  1918  in  Pueblo 
Pintado  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Tomacito  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  rug  weaving  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter.  Dean  T.  Mescal  of  Whitehorse;  brother, 
Chiquito  Castillo  of  Pueblo  Pintado;  sister,  Inez  Abeita  of  Whitehorse 
Lake;  18  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Tomacito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Tomacito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Scott  Abeita,  Dames  Castillo,  Bobby  Trujillo, 

Kenneth  Abeita  Dr.  and  Glen  Mescal. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Wayne  Benally 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wayne  Benally,  72,  were  held  at  11  a.m., 
today  at  El  Nathan  Conference  Grounds.  Burial  followed  at  Flagstaff 
Veterans  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  Feb.  14.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1930  in  Klagetoh,  Ariz.  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Benally  served  in  the  Korean  War  with  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  in  the 
National  Guard.  He  was  a ammunitions  operator,  a firefighter  for  the 
Navajo  Army  Depot  and  a lay  pastor  at  the  Black  Falls  Bible  Church  and 
Hidden  Springs  Bible  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  T.  Benally;  sons,  Marvin  W.  Benally 
and  Timothy  P.  Benally;  daughters,  Christine  C.  Benally,  Bevery  A.  Yazzie 
and  Orlinda  M.  Bergen;  sisters,  Amelia  Benally  and  Marianne  Benally  of 
Klagetoh,  Ariz.  and  ten  grandchildren. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ashiihi  and  Esther 
Benally;  three  sisters  and  three  brothers. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

February  21,  2002 

Wallace  Boone 

Wallace  Boone,  77,  of  Fruitland  went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly  Father 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  17,  2002,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Dec.  28,  1924,  at  Table  Mesa.  He  was  of  the  Nakai 
dine'e'  Clan,  born  for  the  Ta'chi'ni  Clan. 


He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Dune  Boone  of  Fruitland;  stepdaughter, 

Shirley  Begay  of  Fruitland;  two  brothers,  Dimmie  E.  Doe  Sr.  and  Curtis  E. 
Doe,  both  of  Hogback;  half-sister,  Harriett  Gould  of  California;  four 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  stepfather,  Gon  Benally;  his  mother, 
Hashtlishni  nitlai  bi  tsi;  and  sister,  Nellie  Pettigrew. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  this  morning,  Thursday,  at  Brewer, 

Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Ricky  Nez  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cornelius  E.  Doe,  Freddie  Davis,  Ron  Nez,  Elvin 
Keeswood,  Raymond  Keeswood  Dr.  and  Rick  Poncho.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Dimmie  E.  Doe  Sr.,  Curtis  E.  Doe,  the  San  Duan  Chapter  officials,  the 
Nenahnezad  Chapter  officials,  and  members  of  the  Lower  Fruitland  Church  of 
Christ . 

His  family  members  and  friends  will  greatly  miss  him,  and  he  was  a 
faithful  church  member.  He  was  a rancher,  farmer  and  a sheepherder.  He  had 
also  worked  for  the  railroad  and  as  a coal  miner.  He  was  a very  giving 
person.  Wallace  frequently  quoted  that  his  body  was  a shell  and  his  spirit 
would  return  to  God  someday. 

After  graveside  services,  a reception  will  be  held  at  the  San  Duan 
Chapter  in  Lower  Fruitland. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

February  22,  2002 

Marylita  Hammond 

Our  beloved  Marylita  went  to  be  with  her  Heavenly  Father  Feb.  18,  2002. 
She  was  born  Dec.  9,  1975,  to  Stanley  and  Esther  Hammond  of  Teec  Nos  Pos, 
Ariz . 

Marylita  was  a loving  daughter,  sister,  niece,  aunt  and  friend.  She  was 
born  Hknhzoh  for  Nakdin  Clan. 

Marylita  loved  kids  and  spending  time  with  her  nieces  and  nephews.  She 
had  many  friends  who  were  young  children.  She  was  also  fond  of  senior 
citizens,  especially  her  nle,  who  will  miss  her  dearly.  Marylita  would  go 
out  of  her  way  to  assist  any  elderly  person  in  need  for  the  moment. 

She  was  a loving  and  caring  person.  Marylita  had  strong  faith  in  the 
Lord  and  she  quoted  many  verses  from  the  Bible. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  paternal  grandmother,  Lucille  D.  Hammond 
of  Ismay,  Utah;  three  sisters,  Danice  Dohn  and  husband,  Dewayne,  of 
Farmington,  Marisa  Begay  and  husband,  Dohn  Fred,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  and 
Melissa  Begay  of  Farmington;  two  brothers,  Stanton  Hammond  and  Stanley 
Begay  of  Teec  Nos  Pos;  uncles,  Paul  Belin  and  wife,  Annie,  of  Mitten  Rock, 
William  Belin  and  wife,  Bertha,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  and  Dohnson  Begay  and 
wife,  Carolyn,  of  Farmington;  aunts,  Gloria  H.  Tsosie  of  Ismay,  Daisy 
Begay  and  Anna  Robbins  of  Gallup;  numerous  cousin  brothers  and  cousin 
sisters;  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Fasthorse  and 
Marie  Begay;  paternal  grandfather.  Dim  Hammond;  and  uncles,  Dack  Belin, 
Fabian  Les  Begay  and  Russell  Hammond. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  23,  2002,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Shiprock.  Pastor  Paul  Redhouse  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  at  Teec  Nos  Pos  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Thomas  D.  Yazzie 

Thomas  D.  Yazzie,  54,  of  Shiprock  went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly 
Father  Monday,  Feb.  18,  2002,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  Dune  2,  1947,  in  Mitten  Rock. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Dohnny  D.  Yazzie  of  Shiprock,  and 
Phillip  Dim  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  three  sisters,  Maelene  Barton  of 
Beclabito,  Lula  Bidtah  of  Shiprock  and  Mae  Billy  of  Waterflow;  niece, 
Belinda  Yazzie,  and  nephew,  Curtis  Yazzie,  both  of  Gallup;  and  numerous 


other  nieces  and  nephews,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Phillip  and  Alice  Yazzie,  and  a 
brother,  Cato  Yazzie. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Feb.  22,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock,  and  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  a.m.,  with  Father  John  Paul  Sauter  as  celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tommy  Bidtah,  Michael  Bidtah,  Orthaniel  Bidtah, 

Jimmy  Alvin  Lee,  Jimmy  Nelson  Jr.  and  Jimmy  Nelson  III.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Johnny  J.  Yazzie,  Curtis  Yazzie,  Belinda  Yazzie,  Lula 
Bidtah,  Mae  Billy,  Maelene  Barton,  and  all  the  nieces,  nephews,  cousins, 
aunts  and  uncles. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/Farmington  Daily  Times. 
February  24,  2002 
Ruth  Kaseca 

Norman  resident  Ruth  Kaseca,  72,  died  Saturday. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  Sunday  evening  at  Little  Axe  Community  Center. 
Burial  will  be  Monday  evening  at  Kaseca  Family  Cemetery.  Other  information 
is  pending  with  Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  19,  2002 

Louis  A.  Doles 

Funeral  Services  for  Mr.  Louis  Albert  Doles,  74,  native  of  Washington 
County  and  member  of  Delaware  Indian  family  were  held  at  2:00  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  in  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma.  Rev. 
Louis  Headman  was  the  officiant.  Committal  prayers  and  final  rites  will  be 
directed  in  the  Doles  Homestead  Cemetery  by  the  Arnold  Moore  Funeral 
Service. 

Serving  as  casket  bearers  were  the  Messrs.  Bill  Skye,  Jim  Sherron,  Mike 
LeClair,  Ricky  LeRoy,  Joey  Madbull  and  Damon  Roughface. 

Surviving  Mr.  Doles  are  his  son,  Lewis  Otis  Doles,  Marland,  Oklahoma; 
his  daughters,  Ms.  Adriane  C.  Doles,  Marland,  and  Mrs.  Cheryl  C.  Rabet  and 
husband,  Eddie,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  three  grandchildren,  Vivien  C. 
Madbull,  Seyed  J.  Rabet  and  Rosan  L.  Primeaux;  his  brother,  Thomas  Martin 
Doles,  Dewey,  Oklahoma,  and  by  three  nieces.  In  addition  to  his  father, 
mother  and  his  wife,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Joseph  E. 

"Joe"  Doles. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

February  22,  2002 
Robert  Coody 

Funeral  services  for  Robert  Clarence  Coody  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m. 
Monday  at  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church. 

Rev.  Don  Jones  and  Rev.  Mike  Harjo  are  set  to  officiate.  Burial  is  to 
follow  at  Hitchitee  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Swearingen 
Funeral  Home. 

Coody  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  20,  2002  at  Carl  Albert  Indian  Hospital  in 
Ada  at  the  age  of  57.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1944  in  Seminole  to  Jimmy 
Jesse  and  Amanda  (Little)  Coody. 

He  worked  for  Sullivan  Wholesale  and  Willis  Wholesale. 

Coody  was  a veteran  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Tim  Harjo  and 


Doe  Coody;  and  one  sister,  Noetta  Harjo.  Coody  is  survived  by  one 
stepson,  Randy  Cotton  of  Wewoka;  two  stepdaughters,  Jodi  Cotton-Jay  of 
Konawa  and  Stephanie  Cotton  of  Wewoka;  two  brothers,  Kenneth  Coody  and 
Willea  Crow  Coody,  both  of  Seminole;  two  sisters;  Roseanna  Jones  of 
Seminole  and  Jessica  Coody  of  Wewoka;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Abel  Thomas 

Funeral  services  for  former  Seminole  resident  Abel  James  Thomas  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Mekusukey  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Dorsey  Nero  and  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  are  set  to  officiate. 

Burial  is  to  follow  at  Hayecha  (Narcomey)  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  services  are  scheduled  for  7 p.m.  Thursday  night  at  Mekusukey 
Baptist  Church. 

Thomas  died  Sunday,  Feb.  17,  2002  at  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  25. 

He  was  born  June  29,  1976  in  Madras,  Ore.  To  James  and  Avis  Elain 
(Goodlance)  Thomas.  He  married  Starlite  (Christie)  Thomas  on  June  7, 

1997  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Thomas  was  a welder. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  one  brother,  Lance  Thomas. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  of  North  Dakota;  his  wife  of  the  home;  three 
sons,  Abel  Thomas,  Conchattee  Thomas,  and  Lance  Thomas,  all  of  Oklahoma 
City;  one  daughter,  Almya  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  City;  five  brothers,  Sam 
Goodlance  of  Washington,  Delino  Thomas  of  Oregon,  Teddy  Perez  and  Mario 
Perez,  both  of  North  Dakota,  and  James  Thomas  of  Nevada. 

Casket  bearers  are  Sam  Goodlance,  Delino  Thomas,  Adrian  Satepauhoodle, 
Austin  Satepaudhoole,  Tim  Franklin,  and  Thomas  McNolity. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Seminole  Producer. 
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Potawatomi  chairman  supports  BIA  proposal 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 

1:05  a.m.  Sunday,  February  24,  2002 

The  chairman  of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  has  broken  ranks  with 
mainstream  Indian  Country  opinion  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
proposal  to  split  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs. 

In  a News-Star  interview,  John  A.  "Rocky"  Barrett  Jr.  offered  support 
for  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  (BITAM)  and  for 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  naming  Oklahoman  Ross  Swimmer  to  head 
BITAM. 

Norton  made  the  proposal  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Federal  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth.  Judge  Lamberth  is  hearing  a case  in  which  five  named  plaintiffs 
claim  decades  of  BIA  mismanagement  of  money  that  flows  into  300,000 
Individual  Indian  Money  accounts. 

The  plaintiffs  seek  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  money  and  restoration 
of  what  is  missing.  They  believe  that  is  upwards  of  $10  billion. 

Tribal  leaders  across  the  United  States  have  harshly  criticized  Norton's 
plan  to  split  trust  asset  management  responsibility  away  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  They  say,  also,  that  Swimmer,  a former  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  former  BIA  director,  is  not  the 
right  person  to  head  BITAM,  if  it  is  set  up. 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  thing  that  the  bureau  (be)  split  into  two 
departments,  that  trust  responsibilities  are  going  to  be  turned  over  to 


another  area/'  Barrett  said.  "Hopefully,  Ross  Swimmer  will  be  able  to  do 
the  job." 

Barrett  says  Swimmer  needs  new  faces  to  do  the  work  of  improving 
accounting  and  management  of  the  IIM  accounts.  "If  they  just  move  the  same 
entrenched  bureaucrats  that  were  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  bureau  into 
his  department,  it  won't  get  done,"  the  Potawatomi  leader  said. 

However,  allowing  Swimmer  to  follow  through  with  his  idea  of  privatizing 
accounting  for  the  IIM  funds  would  work,  Barrett  said.  Swimmer  floated 
that  idea  when  he  was  BIA  director  during  the  Reagan  administration. 

"Dust  real  truthfully,  the  IIM  accounts,  if  (the  BIA)  had  issued  an 
American  Express  card  to  every  accountholder  and  American  Express  managed 
distribution  of  income,  that  would  have  been  a perfect  solution,"  Barrett 
said . 

He  said  the  plan  would  include  having  the  large  oil  companies  determine 
and  keep  track  of  income  from  Indian-owned  mineral  royalties,  including 
those  leases  split  among  as  many  as  several  dozen  owners. 

"Both  of  them  are  in  (those)  businesses  and  could  do  it  cheaper  and  a 
better  job  than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  doing,"  Barrett  said. 

The  Interior  Department  has  set  up  an  after-the-fact  consultation 
process  with  tribal  leaders  on  the  BITAM  proposal.  Barrett  said  he  doubts 
that  process  will  accomplish  much  for  the  tribes. 

"From  my  perspective,  we  can  talk  and  consult  'til  we're  blue  in  the 
face,  but,  the  government's  going  to  do  what  they're  going  to  do,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,"  he  said. 

The  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  is  one  of  two  tribal  governments  that  has 
assumed  management  and  investment  of  its  own  tribal  trust  funds.  In  the 
late  1990s,  as  the  stock  market  soared,  the  CPN  portfolio  was  earning  an 
annual  rate  of  return  of  more  than  20  percent. 

Even  through  the  recession  of  the  past  18  months  and  with  interest  rates 
low,  the  CPN  is  still  earning  more  than  10  percent.  The  CPN  funds  have 
been  invested  through  the  tribe's  own  bank.  First  National  of  Shawnee. 

"Over  a 15-year  period,  (the  BIA  investment  team)  earned  less  than 
treasury  bill  rates  on  our  money,"  Barrett  said.  "The  old  joke  was  (that) 
you  could  tell  which  banks  were  about  to  fail  in  this  country  because 
that's  where  they  put  the  Potawatomis'  investments." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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New  Crow  regime  rolls  up  its  sleeves 
Thu  Feb  21  01:41:11  CST  2002  Central  Time 
BY  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

CROW  AGENCY  - The  Crow  Tribe  might  have  a new  legislative  system,  but  the 
concept  it  was  built  on  goes  back  hundreds  of  years,  said  Ben  Cloud,  who 
represents  the  Arrow  Creek  District. 

For  the  past  53  years,  decisions  were  made  during  rowdy  quarterly 
council  meetings.  Every  adult  member  of  the  tribe  had  a vote,  but  it  was 
hardly  direct  democracy.  Cloud  said.  The  tribe's  leader  set  the  agenda, 
making  it  difficult  for  opposing  views  to  be  heard. 

The  new  legislature,  which  began  meeting  six  weeks  ago,  more  closely 
resembles  the  tribe's  traditional  system  where  clan  and  society  leaders 
would  periodically  meet.  The  leaders  were  chosen  based  on  distinctions 
they  earned. 

Short  of  leading  war  parties,  touching  the  enemy  or  stealing  horses  - 
the  traditional  ways  to  gain  honor  - the  new  system  chooses  three 


representatives  from  six  districts  based  on  popular  vote. 

Since  it  convened,  the  18-member  legislature  has  been  busy.  Cloud  said, 
working  on  issues  ranging  from  litter  control  and  water  treatment  to 
economic  development  and  judicial  reform. 

"We've  made  a lot  of  progress,"  Cloud  said.  "We're  off  and  going." 

Cloud,  who  has  no  political  experience,  was  selected  by  other 
legislators  to  serve  as  the  tribe's  first  speaker  of  the  house.  Along  with 
presiding  over  the  sessions.  Cloud  literally  must  serve  as  the  body's 
speaker.  When  testimony  is  given  in  the  Crow  language.  Cloud  often 
translates  the  words  to  English  for  legislators  who  do  not  speak  their 
tribe's  language. 

The  legislature  has  been  holding  public  hearings  during  the  past  week  in 
the  I'tchik  Building  in  Crow  Agency.  Each  member  of  the  tribe,  even 
nonmembers,  are  given  time  to  speak  their  mind  before  the  body,  said  D.D. 
Stone,  Wyola  representative  and  secretary  of  the  legislature. 

"The  concept  of  public  testimony  is  brand  new,"  Stone  said.  "We've  never 
had  that  in  the  past." 

After  holding  additional  hearings  early  next  week,  the  legislature  will 
likely  adjourn  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Cloud  said.  The  legislators  will 
return  to  their  districts  and  hold  listening  sessions  with  constituents. 
The  group  will  meet  quarterly  - the  next  meeting  will  begin  in  the  middle 
of  April. 

Typically,  the  sessions  will  last  one  or  two  weeks.  Cloud  said.  "There's 
really  no  set  time  limit." 

The  first  session  is  lasting  longer  because  legislators  needed  to 
establish  ground  rules.  Cloud  said.  "We've  had  some  very  important 
decisions  to  make." 

Although  many  of  the  legislators  are  political  newcomers.  Lodge  Grass 
Representative  Angela  Russell  served  four  terms  in  the  Montana  Legislature 
beginning  in  1986.  Russell  said  she  believes  the  new  body  has  a rare 
opportunity  at  reforming  Crow  tribal  politics. 

"It's  a pretty  exciting  time  in  our  history,"  she  said.  "It's  a major 
step. " 

Russell's  priorities  include  protecting  the  tribe's  sovereignty,  holding 
tribal  leaders  accountable  and  promoting  stewardship  of  reservation  land 
and  water  resources. 

"It  all  ties  together,"  she  said.  "We're  a nation.  We  need  to  be 
responsible  for  our  land  and  people." 

The  legislature  was  born  out  of  constitutional  changes  recently  adopted 
by  tribal  leaders.  Many  people  have  criticized  the  changes  because  they 
were  not  passed  by  secret  ballot.  In  recent  months,  opponents  have  taken 
over  the  tribal  headquarters  and  held  their  own  tribal  council  meetings. 

On  Monday,  dissident  leader  and  ousted  tribal  secretary  Tilton  Old  Bull, 
said  he  plans  to  continue  fighting  the  changes  by  filing  a lawsuit  in 
federal  court. 

Cloud  insists  that  the  new  legislature  is  independent  of  the  tribe's 
executive  leaders.  The  legislature  hired  its  own  attorneys,  rather  than 
use  the  tribe's.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  the  actions  of 
18  independent-minded  people,  he  said. 

"There  may  be  rumors  out  there  as  far  as  them  running  this  house,"  Cloud 
said.  "That's  not  true." 

The  public  is  encouraged  to  visit  and  participate  in  the  legislative 
sessions,  he  said.  The  group  meets  daily  in  Crow  Agency.  Public  hearings 
will  be  held  the  first  three  days  of  next  week. 

For  more  information  call  638-2023. 

lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  65-1232 

or  at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette. com 
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Bothersome  outsiders  are  banned  at  Barona 
By  Chet  Barfield 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
February  18,  2002 

BARONA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Call  it  justice,  Indian-style. 

Barona' s tribal  government  has  a speedy,  no-nonsense  method  of  dealing 
with  outsiders  who  cause  trouble:  They're  banished  from  the  reservation. 

The  practice,  instituted  in  the  late  1990s,  is  aimed  at  evicting 
nonmember  residents  who  sell  drugs,  commit  crimes  or  are  otherwise  deemed 
undesirable . 

The  "banned  at  Barona"  list,  published  in  the  tribe's  newsletter,  has  17 
names.  Some  are  from  other  reservations;  some  are  relatives  or  in-laws  of 
Barona  tribe  members.  Most,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  people  you 
probably  wouldn't  want  living  next  door. 

If  they  return  to  Barona,  they  can  be  arrested  for  trespassing.  Any 
tribal  member  in  their  company  risks  having  his  or  her  casino  dividend 
check  withheld.  It's  a hefty  penalty  in  a tribe  where  the  per  capita  is 
about  $9,000  a month. 

Some  police  chiefs  and  city  councils  might  envy  Barona 's  way  of  tossing 
out  bad  apples.  Yet  critics  within  the  tribe  say  despite  its  laudable  aim, 
the  practice  demonstrates  the  pitfalls  of  one  body  wielding  executive  and 
judicial  powers  without  checks  and  balances. 

Friends  and  relatives  say  some  of  the  accused  have  been  banished  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story.  Nonmembers 
aren't  allowed  at  tribal  meetings.  Even  if  they  were,  key  decisions  can  be 
made  by  the  five-member  council  without  a vote  of  the  general  membership. 

"They'll  take  action  and  tell  people  after  the  fact,"  said  one  tribal 
member  who,  like  most  others  interviewed  for  this  story,  asked  not  to  be 
identified  for  fear  of  retribution.  "Our  sovereignty's  being  abused." 

Several  other  members  and  tribal  leaders  would  not  discuss  the  ban, 
calling  it  an  internal  issue  and  nobody  else's  business. 

"Everybody  knows  the  rules  up  here.  They  adhere  to  them  because  they 
want  to,"  said  tribal  Chairman  Clifford  LaChappa.  "The  tribal  people  have 
the  right  and  ability  to  govern  themselves  and  the  right  to  decide  any 
penalty. " 

Barona 's  attorney  declined  comment,  saying  he  would  need  authorization 
from  the  council,  but  other  Indian  law  practitioners  agreed  tribes  have 
undisputed  authority  over  who  stays  on  the  reservation. 

Singular  action 

Although  tribes  exert  this  power  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  state 
few  if  any  besides  Barona  have  enacted  formal  bans,  posted  lists  or 
threatened  to  withhold  checks. 

"As  a general  matter,  tribal  governments  are  the  final  decision  maker 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  members  and  all  internal  matters,"  said 
Sacramento  attorney  Howard  Dickstein,  who  counts  several  tribes  as  clients 
including  Pala.  "They  can  control  their  land  and  decide  who  is  invited  and 
who  is  trespassing,  just  like  the  United  States  decides  who  can  lawfully 
enter  and  who  is  illegal. 

"Some  tribes  have  gated  the  entry.  Visitors  need  permission  to  come  in, 
and  members  have  a card  to  swipe." 

Critics  complain  that  a five-member  tribal  council  acting  as  prosecutor, 
judge  and  jury  can  be  arbitrary  and  unfair.  Members  of  certain  families, 
they  say,  get  away  with  offenses  for  which  someone  else  is  ousted. 

"A  lot  of  it,  to  me,  is  vendetta,"  said  Evelyn  Lloyd,  a member  whose  12- 
year-old  grandson  was  banned  last  year.  "If  you've  got  a grudge  against 
somebody,  you  go  up  there  and  make  a complaint.  They've  got  the  right  to 
do  whatever  they  want. 

"It's  who  you  know,  and  it's  your  last  name.  I guess  our  last  name  is 
mud . " 


The  boy  was  ejected  for  a combination  of  allegations,  serious  and  minor. 
He's  living  with  his  maternal  grandparents  at  Rincon  while  his  mother, 
stepfather  and  five  younger  brothers  remain  at  Barona. 

Mixed  views 

Others  at  Barona  see  both  sides.  One  longtime  resident,  the  spouse  of  a 
tribal  member,  said  one  or  two  of  the  banishments  may  have  been  borderline. 
Yet,  overall,  he  applauds  the  tribe's  efforts  to  weed  out  drug  users  and 
troublemakers  - including  an  adopted  relative  of  his  wife. 

"In  a lot  of  the  cases,  I don't  have  any  disagreement  with  them 
whatsoever,"  he  said.  "I'm  hell  on  wheels  when  it  comes  to  drugs." 

One  of  the  people  on  the  list,  Allison  Pyke,  said  she  was  eighty-sixed 
in  April  on  the  basis  of  a false  accusation  from  a tribal  councilman's 
sister.  After  living  five  years  on  the  reservation,  baby-sitting  children 
for  her  roommate  and  other  members,  she  said,  she  was  given  48  hours  to 
leave  with  no  chance  to  refute  the  allegation. 

"When  I went  in  to  state  my  side  of  it,  they  wouldn't  even  speak  to  me," 
she  said.  "It  absolutely  wasn't  fair." 

Pyke,  37,  said  she  didn't  use  drugs  or  break  any  of  the  tribe's  rules. 

She  said  she  behaved  responsibly,  recognizing  she  was  a guest  on  the 
reservation . 

She  said  she  now  works  for  a caterer  and  shares  a beach  house  in  La 
lolla . 

An  adamant  critic  at  Barona,  the  member  who  complained  about  abuse  of 
sovereignty,  said  the  issue  isn't  who  is  banned  but  how  it  is  done  without 
due  process. 

"That's  part  of  living  in  this  great  country.  We  have  a Constitution.  We 
have  civil  rights,"  the  member  said.  "We  don't  seem  to  have  that  here." 

LaChappa  said  nonmembers  "have  no  civil  rights"  on  the  reservation. 

"I'm  sure  you  can't  go  to  Afghanistan  and  wave  the  American  flag,"  he 
said.  "The  bottom  line  is  it's  up  to  the  tribe  to  decide  what  they  want  to 
do  and  how  they  want  to  do  it." 

Chet  Barfield:  (619)  542-4572;  chet.barfield@uniontrib.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. /San  Diego 
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CREE  LEADERS  CALL  HYDRO  PACT  SIGNED  IN  SECRET  A MONSTROUS  SELLOUT 
BY  ENZO  DI  MATTEO 

No  aboriginal  nation  in  the  country  has  been  as  cunning  as  the  Cree  in 
fighting  incursions  into  their  northern  Quebec  homeland. The  hunters  of 
lames  Bay  were  the  first  natives  in  Canada  to  win  a form  of 
self-government  and  land-management  rights  under  the  Cree-Napaski  Act, 
signed  in  1984,  and  the  first  to  bring  grievances  to  the  United 
Nations  in  Geneva. 

But  after  years  of  legal  struggle,  the  unthinkable  happened  last  week 
--  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Cree  signed  a $3. 4-billion  agreement  with 
the  Quebec  government  and  Hydro  Quebec  that  clears  the  way  for  the 
building  of  a dam  on  the  Rupert  River. 

And,  more  shocking  for  First  Nations  traditionalists  and  eco 
activists,  Quebec  will  have  near  unfettered  access  to  natural 
resources  on  Cree  territory. 

The  deal  is  a public  relations  coup  for  Quebec  premier  Bernard  Landry. 

The  Cree  have  long  been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Parti  Quebecois's 
separatist  aspirations.  In  this  agreement,  they  recognize  Quebec  as  a 
"nation . " 

What's  in  the  deal  for  the  Cree,  however,  is  a matter  of  heartfelt 
debate.  Some  in  the  community  wonder  if  their  leaders  have  signed  a 


deal  with  the  devil. 

The  province  and  Hydro  Quebec  have  promised  the  Cree  economic  riches 
before,  under  the  lames  Bay  and  Northern  Quebec  Agreement  (DBNQA), 
passed  back  in  1975.  But  these  never  materialized. 

The  Cree  have  filed  some  30  lawsuits  alleging  abrogations  of  the  pact. 
After  all  the  promises,  unemployment  among  young  people  hovers  at 
about  80  per  cent.  Many  Cree  communities  continue  to  lack  adequate 
housing,  electricity  and  plumbing.  Rivers  in  the  region  are  polluted 
with  mercury  from  the  earlier  hydro  projects  and  resource 
exploitation . 

Reason  enough,  detractors  say,  not  to  trust  this  latest  deal.  More 
bewildering  still  to  the  naysayers  is  why  chief  Ted  Moses  and  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  grand  chief  Matthew  Coon  Come,  the  very  leaders  who 
led  the  bold  and  courageous  fights  against  the  Great  Whale  project  at 
lames  Bay  in  the  mid-80s,  are  so  firmly  onside. 

"Today,"  says  the  Crees'  deputy  grand  chief,  Matthew  Mukash,  who 
thinks  this  deal  is  a monumental  mistake,  "native  communities  across 
Canada  are  calling  us  sellouts."*** 

lames  Bay  is  the  largest  hydroelectric  project  in  the  country.  Its 
eight  dams  and  198  dikes  contain  five  reservoirs  covering  some  12,000 
square  kilometres,  an  area  half  the  size  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  first 
phase  of  the  project  dammed  Le  Grande  River.  The  second  phase,  known 
as  Great  Whale,  was  stopped  by  massive  opposition  from  the  Cree.  The 
new  deal  calls  for  a diversion  of  the  Rupert  River. The  deal,  signed 
with  much  fanfare  in  Waskaganish  last  week,  calls  for  a cash  payout  to 
the  Cree  of  $70  million  a year  for  the  next  50  years.  It  also  includes 
jobs  for  Crees  at  Hydro  Quebec,  remediation  of  mercury  contamination, 
as  well  as  funding  for  Cree  entrepreneur  programs,  job  training, 
health  and  social  services,  electricity,  sanitation  and  fire  services 
for  communities  in  the  area. 

In  return,  the  Cree  have  agreed  to  grant  access  to  resources  in  the 
area  and  to  drop  some  $3.6  billion  in  environmental  lawsuits. 

But  there's  a Catch-22.  Although  the  proposed  diversion  will  be 
subject  to  environmental  assessments,  the  Quebec  government  will  have 
the  deciding  vote  on  the  matter.  In  effect,  the  Cree  will  not  be  able 
to  protest,  stop,  inhibit  or  litigate  over  any  eco  and  social  fallout 
that  may  result  from  the  project,  including  the  expected  drying-up  of 
parts  of  the  Eastmain  River  and  flooding  of  trap  lines. 

Not  a reassuring  proposition  for  the  Chisasibi  Cree.  This  community 
sits  at  the  foot  of  a reservoir  that's  had  its  share  of  technical 
problems  and  whose  waters  are  projected  to  rise  at  least  6 feet  when 
the  Rupert  River  diversion  is  completed.  The  best  estimates  of  eco 
activists  are  that  the  facility,  which  is  already  experiencing 
problems,  will  be  unable  to  contain  the  extra  flow.  Needless  to  say, 
the  band  voted  against  the  deal. 

The  $70-million  stipend  that's  to  go  to  the  Cree  each  year  is  also  not 
indexed  to  inflation,  prompting  some  to  wonder  whether  there  will  be 
enough  money  20,  30  and  50  years  from  now,  when  the  deal  expires,  to 
fund  the  projects  outlined  in  the  agreement.  The  payments  are  also  not 
guaranteed,  but  rather  are  tied  to  the  amount  of  hydroelectric, 
forestry  and  mining  activity  in  the  Dames  Bay  territory. 

For  some,  this  provision  spells  disaster.  The  larger  the  Cree 
population  becomes  over  time,  they  argue,  the  more  pressure  there  will 
be  on  the  community  to  permit  large-scale  resource  extraction. 

"A  very  slippery  slope,"  deputy  grand  chief  Mukash  calls  it. 

To  others,  the  way  the  agreement  in  principle  was  first  brokered, 
behind  closed  doors  between  Cree  chief  Ted  Moses  and  Bernard  Landry, 
is  disturbing.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  Cree  approved  the  deal  in 
votes  held  across  the  community,  but  only  53  per  cent  of  eligible 
voters  actually  cast  ballots. 

Former  grand  chief  Billy  Diamond,  who  is  generally  for  the  agreement 
but  has  reservations,  says  the  chiefs  gave  consent  to  the  project  when 
they  signed  the  agreement  in  principle,  making  the  community  vote  on 
the  matter  irrelevant.  "We've  asked  the  people  to  trust  the  white 
man,"  Diamond  says.  "This  time  we're  asking  people  to  trust  the 


separatists.  Chuckle  chuckle." 

While  national  chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  compares  Moses  to  a great 
hunter  who's  come  back  from  a journey  with  deer  for  his  hungry  people, 
some  point  to  the  latter's  broken  promises.  Moses  said  during  his 
election  campaign  that  he  wouldn't  "sell  the  land  for  any  price."  Now 
that's  all  changed. 

Moses  was  unavailable  for  an  interview.  He's  described  his  change  of 
heart  in  an  interview  with  Cree  paper  The  Nation  in  Trudeauesque 
terms,  recounting  an  epiphany  he  experienced  while  in  the  bush.  "I 
convinced  myself  I now  have  to  think  with  the  wisdom  that  God,  the 
Creator,  gave  me,  not  with  my  heart,"  Moses  said. 

The  reality,  however,  may  not  be  as  romantic.  There  were  enough  other 
reasons  to  cut  a deal,  but  most  pressing  was  the  $9  million  the 
community's  been  paying  out  annually  to  keep  lawsuits  related  to  the 
original  Dames  Bay  project  alive. 

In  the  courts,  the  Cree  have  been  losing  more  than  winning. 

Quebec  courts  have  ruled  against  the  Cree  on  forestry  issues,  and  more 
recently  against  Cree  opposition  to  a hydroelectric  project  on  the 
Eastmain  River.  The  prospect  of  losing  more  battles  in  court  provided 
extra  motivation  to  cut  a deal.  One  source  close  to  the  legal  team 
confirms  as  much. 

But  if  these  considerations  weren't  enough,  the  bleak  future  facing 
the  80  per  cent  of  Cree  under  25  who  are  unemployed  certainly  was. 

Moses  may  have  been  front-and-  centre  on  the  deal,  but,  oddly,  it  was 
national  chief  Matthew  Coon  Come,  a former  Grand  Council  chief 
himself,  who  got  the  ball  rolling.  Coon  Come's  the  one  who  set  up  the 
original  meeting  between  Moses  and  Landry  in  September,  he  tells  NOW 
over  the  phone  this  week.  It's  a surprising  revelation  considering  how 
hard  Coon  Come  has  worked  to  keep  a low  profile. 

In  fact,  the  three-paragraph  release  he  issued  upon  news  of  a 
tentative  deal  last  October  decidedly  played  both  sides.  While 
praising  the  agreement's  revenue-sharing  from  resources,  Coon  Come 
declared  it  "not  a model  for  aboriginal  relations  with  Canada  or  with 
the  provinces." 

"It's  not  the  role  of  the  AFN  (Assembly  of  First  Nations)  to  go  out 
and  tell  the  Crees,  "This  is  good,  this  is  bad,'"  Coon  Come's  rep. 

Dean  Larose,  tells  NOW  before  the  deal's  signing  last  week.  "We  have 
to  recognize  the  inherent  right  of  self-government  we're  asking  for 
ourselves."  Indeed,  Larose  says  the  national  chief's  role  in  the 
affairs  of  native  communities  is  restricted  by  the  AFN  charter. 

But,  in  fact,  Coon  Come  had  been  pumping  the  deal  in  several  Cree 
communities,  including  his  own.  "It  was  surprising  for  me  to  see  the 
national  chief  involved,"  says  youth  grand  chief  Ashley  Iserhoff. 

"There  were  mixed  reactions.  It  was  a tough  decision  for  everybody.  It 
came  down  to,  how  long  do  we  want  to  fight?" 

Coon  Come  finds  himself  in  a ticklish  position.  He  is,  after  all,  the 
individual  most  associated  with  stopping  the  Great  Whale  hydroelectric 
project  back  in  the  mid-80s.  In  95,  just  before  the  Quebec  referendum, 
he  led  the  Cree  in  a vote  of  their  own  to  remain  in  Canada  if  Quebec 
decided  to  secede.  Back  then  Coon  Come  labelled  that  attempt  "racist." 
Now  the  two  are  signing  agreements  acknowledging  Quebec's  "nation" 
status,  a designation  whose  constitutionality  some  question. 

But  from  Coon  Come's  perspective,  the  revenue-sharing  part  of  the 
Cree-Quebec  agreement  will  provide  economic  opportunities  and  a 
blueprint  for  other  native  communities.  He  says  the  deal  also  saves 
some  8,000  square  kilometres  of  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
flooded.  "We  want  jobs.  We  want  a say  in  where  development  takes 
place,  what  happens  in  our  own  backyard." 

It's  a little  difficult  to  pin  Coon  Come  down,  to  get  him  to  speak 
directly  to  criticisms  of  the  deal  or  comment  on  the  issue  of  whether 
his  rep  as  a fighter  has  taken  a hit.  He  prefers  to  emphasize  the 
positive,  speak  the  politics  of  inclusion  rather  than  exclusion,  a 
twist  for  a chief  who  has  a reputaion  as  a lone  wolf. 

"Those  who  take  the  initiative  are  the  ones  who  will  be  criticized," 
he  says.  "I  ask  people  who  are  opposed,  "What's  your  option?  How  are 


you  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  our  community?  Tell 
me.'  It's  easy  to  fight.  But  the  harder  thing  is  to  sit  down  and  sign 
a deal  that's  in  the  best  interest  of  your  people." 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  he  says,  the  people  who  voted  for  the 
deal  "are  the  ones  who'll  have  to  live  with  the  consequences,  not  the 
environmentalists.  They  made  a decision  rather  than  continue  to  be 
procrastinators . " 

Deputy  grand  chief  Matthew  Mukash,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  fix  was 
in  from  the  get-go,  and  many  of  the  Cree  don't  believe  the  Quebec 
government  will  live  up  to  its  obligations.  He  says  more  people  didn't 
come  out  to  vote  against  the  deal  because  "there  was  a great  deal  of 
fear.  There  was  a determination  that  there  was  going  to  be  a vicious 
campaign  in  favour  of  the  agreement." 

Moreover,  he  says,  the  deal  is  a road  map  "for  the  gradual  and 
progressive  takeover  of  the  Cree  by  Canada  and  Quebec.  Why  give  up 
your  rights  to  resource  development,  have  somebody  do  it  for  you  and 
get  a little  bit  of  what  they  get?" 

Mukash  believes  Coon  Come's  stature  has  been  diminished  by  the  signing 
of  the  agreement. 

By  and  large,  however,  leaders  in  the  Cree  community  have  been 
reluctant  to  criticize  Coon  Come  publicly.  One  tells  me  to  turn  off 
the  tape  recorder  before  he  will  continue  our  conversation.  Most 
others  share  Diamond's  view  that  "we  live  in  a modern  technological 
society.  We  need  to  train  our  people,  bring  our  people  up  to  speed 
(or)  industry  is  going  to  leave  us  behind." 

Environmentalists  think  the  pact  is  unlikely  to  prove  the  economic 
panacea  the  Cree  hope  it  will  be.  Says  Stephen  Guilbeault  of 
Greenpeace,  "Hydro  is  not  a very  good  way  to  move  forward.  It  doesn't 
create  a lot  of  jobs  after  the  construction  phase.  Dams  are  highly 
automated . " 

He  points  out  that  global  warming  is  actually  going  to  make  producing 
electricity  from  hydro  more  difficult  because  of  increased  evaporation 
and  reduced  water  levels. 

Still,  Cree  support  for  the  agreement  has  put  some  eco  activists  in  a 
delicate  position.  Many  who  supported  the  fight  against  Great  Whale 
worry  about  how  to  proceed. 

Eric  Gagnon  of  Rupert  River  Reverence  argues  that  aboriginal  people 
are  not  the  only  stakeholders  in  rivers  around  lames  Bay. 
enzom@nowtoronto . com 
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New  fisheries  minister  encouraged  by  talks  on  native  fishing 

at  Burnt  Church 

LISA  SCHMIDT 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  February  21,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Fisheries  minister  Robert  Thibault  says  he's  optimistic 
about  reaching  a lasting  and  peaceful  agreement  now  that  talks  have 
resumed  with  the  Burnt  Church  First  Nation. 

Fisheries  officials  met  with  band  representatives  Feb.  6 and  again 
Wednesday  to  set  up  a working  group  on  a fishery  management  plan,  Thibault 
said . 

Non-natives  have  clashed  repeatedly  with  aboriginal  fishermen  in  Burnt 
Church,  who  have  fished  for  lobster  out  of  season  and  without  official 
Fisheries  Department  tags. 


"Burnt  Church  is  signalling  now  that  they  may  be  willing  to  negotiate/' 
he  said  in  an  interview  Thursday. 

"I  think  there  may  be  a little  bit  of  proactive  thinking  on  their  part." 

Tempers  flared  in  the  community  in  the  last  two  years,  with  shots 
ringing  out  over  Miramichi  Bay  as  Fisheries  Department  officials  pursued 
native  fishermen  and  non-natives  who  tried  to  stake  their  claim  to  the 
disputed  waters. 

The  incidents  were  triggered  by  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  that 
said  East  Coast  natives  have  a treaty  right  to  hunt  and  fish  for  a 
moderate  livelihood. 

Ottawa  tried  to  resolve  the  dispute  last  year,  calling  in  a mediator  and 
offering  a deal  to  give  the  impoverished  reserve  more  boats  and  a limited 
number  of  fishing  tags. 

Burnt  Church  has  demanded  the  treaty  right  to  fish  under  its  own 
management  plan. 

Thibault  was  optimistic  that  Burnt  Church  would  follow  the  lead  of  the 
vast  majority  of  other  Maritime  native  bands  who  have  struck  deals  with 
Ottawa  that  provided  licences,  fishing  equipment,  boats  and  training  in 
return  for  strict  federal  management  of  the  fishery. 

"It's  in  their  long-term  interest  but  it's  a decision  they  have  to  make 
at  their  band  level  on  how  they  want  to  proceed,"  said  Thibault. 

Native  fishing  is  just  one  of  several  hot  spots  for  Thibault,  who 
acknowledged  he's  still  trying  to  learn  all  the  parts  of  his  portfolio 
after  his  appointment  to  the  fishery  post  in  last  month's  cabinet  shuffle. 

Thibault,  who  previously  served  as  junior  minister  responsible  for 
Atlantic  Canada  Opportunities  Agency,  said  he's  not  planning  any  major 
departures  from  past  policy. 

But  he  said  he  wants  to  take  the  long  view  on  managing  a department  that 
has  too  often  focused  on  crisis  management. 

"I  think  it's  important  that  you  keep  your  eyes  on  the  horizon,"  said 
Thibault,  an  MP  from  Digby,  N.S. 

He  also  wants  to  ultimately  improve  overall  fish  stock  levels  rather 
than  just  manage  the  decline,  although  he  said  he's  unsure  of  how  to  make 
the  transition  just  yet. 

And  he  wants  to  turn  the  focus  to  the  entire  ecosystem,  rather  than  just 
trying  to  parcel  off  individual  species. 

"I  think  we  have  to  get  to  the  next  part  of  managing  the  whole  system," 
he  said. 

Another  issue  that  will  be  commanding  his  attention  in  the  months  ahead 
is  overfishing  by  foreign  vessels,  which  continues  to  be  a problem  with 
boats  from  countries  such  as  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"This  area  of  the  north  Atlantic  that  we  are  talking  about  has  the 
capacity  to  feed  a lot  of  people  and  we  can  ruin  that  very  quickly  by  the 
short-term  thinking  of  a few  nations,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  plans  to  pursue  the  matters  through  diplomatic  channels  and 
increased  surveillance. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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American  Indians  Call  For  Sheriff's  Resignation 
Wednesday,  February  20,  2002 

PINE  RIDGE  (AP)  --  Several  hundred  American  Indians  marched  to  Martin  on 
Monday,  calling  for  the  resignation  of  the  sheriff  of  Bennett  County, 
which  borders  the  reservation. 

Protesters,  led  by  activist  Russell  Means  and  others,  presented 


petitions  calling  for  the  ouster  of  Sheriff  Russel  Waterbury. 

John  Yellowbird  Steele,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  practice  racial  profiling  --  stopping  Indian 
drivers  for  minor  infractions  and  then  looking  for  more-serious  offenses. 

Tribal  officials  said  deputies  exceed  their  jurisdiction  by  going  onto 
the  reservation,  where  they  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Waterbury,  who  did  not  attend  the  march,  said  his  officers  don't  conduct 
racial  profiling.  "I  don't  care  who  you  are,"  he  said.  "You  break  the  law 
in  my  county,  we  catch  you,  you're  going  to  pay  the  price. 

"People  elected  me  to  uphold  the  law  ...  and  I'm  doing  the  best  I can. 

If  you're  not  breaking  the  law  you  have  nothing  to  fear  in  Bennett 
County. " 

The  sheriff  said  his  deputies  do  pursue  people  onto  the  reservation  but 
always  turn  tribal  members  over  to  tribal  police. 

Waterbury  said  he's  not  a racist  and  is  married  to  an  Indian. 

The  marchers  tried  to  highlight  a growing  problem,  according  to  Jesse 
Clausen,  a member  of  Martin's  civil-rights  panel. 

"All  this  time,  all  we've  ever  wanted  was  somebody  to  listen  to  us," 
Clausen  said.  "Now  I think  they  finally  got  to  a point  where  they  had  to 
listen . " 

Clausen  said  he  joined  the  civil  rights  panel  after  sheriff's  deputies 
conducted  what  he  called  an  improper  search  of  his  home.  He  started 
collecting  statements  from  people  with  complaints  against  the  sheriff's 
office. 

"As  of  last  count  we  had  just  over  170,"  Clausen  said. 

The  Indians  also  called  for  a boycott  of  businesses  in  Martin,  the 
Bennett  County  seat.  Floyd  Hand  of  the  Lakota  Strong  Heart  Society  said  he 
thinks  Bennett  County,  Martin  and  chamber  of  commerce  officials  should 
hold  cultural  sensitivity  training. 

The  sheriff  said  investigations  by  other  law  enforcement  agencies  found 
no  basis  for  complaints  against  his  department. 

Waterbury  added  that  he  will  not  resign.  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong. 
Everything's  been  done  by  the  book,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  And  I'll  run 
for  re-election  (this  fall),"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Buffer  zone  sought  at  reservation 
BY  NANCY  HICKS  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

Nebraska  could  honor  the  Oglala  Sioux's  efforts  to  curb  alcoholism  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  by  reverting  to  a century-old  concept:  a 
buffer  zone  intended  to  keep  the  white  whiskey  peddlers  away  from  the 
Natives,  state  senators  were  told  Monday  afternoon 

Not  long  after  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  was  established  in  1882,  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  created  a 5-  to  10-mile  strip  in  Nebraska  as  a buffer 
zone,  an  area  that  couldn't  be  sold  to  white  settlers.  It  was  used  as  a 
protection  for  Natives  receiving  rations  and  annuities  at  the  Pine  Ridge 
Agency.  The  goal  was  to  keep  undesirable  whites  and  their  whiskey  away 
from  Natives,  according  to  James  Abourezk,  a former  U.S.  senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

In  1904,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  removed  the  buffer  and  opened  the 
land  for  settlement.  Today,  four  small  stores  in  Whiteclay,  a town  of  14 
people,  sell  about  4.1  million  bottles  of  beer  a year,  primarily  to 
residents  of  South  Dakota's  nearby  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  which  has  one 
of  the  highest  alcoholism  mortality  rates  in  the  nation. 


This  is  a place  "where  anything  goes/'  said  Dohn  Yellowbird  Steele, 
president  of  the  Oglala  Lakota.  Beer  is  bartered  for  sex,  and  stolen 
property  is  used  to  pay  for  booze.  People  urinate  on  the  streets. 

"All  kinds  of  laws  are  being  broken  there.  Nobody  cares,"  he  said.  "It 
is  a wide-open  town,  just  like  the  Old  West." 

Supporters  of  re-creating  the  5-mile  buffer  zone,  where  alcohol 
retailers  would  be  barred,  rallied  at  the  Capitol  at  noon  Monday,  then 
testified  at  a hearing  on  the  proposal  (LB1306)  before  the  Legislature's 
General  Affairs  Committee  in  the  afternoon.  Abourezk's  statements  were 
read  at  the  rally. 

Sen.  Don  Preister  of  Omaha  said  he  agreed  to  sponsor  the  bill  after 
Natives  and  Nebraskans  for  Peace  ran  into  roadblocks  in  trying  to  close 
the  four  stores. 

The  groups  were  told  repeatedly  by  the  governor,  the  State  Patrol  and 
the  Liquor  Control  Commission  that  it  was  legal  to  sell  alcohol  in 
Nebraska  and  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  without  a change  in 
state  law,  Preister  said. 

His  bill  may  not  be  the  total  answer,  he  said,  but  senators  "need  to 
work  together  to  come  up  with  some  solutions  to  (the)  life-and-death 
situation  in  Whiteclay. 

"We  have  a desperate  situation  that  merits  desperate  kinds  of  solutions, 
" he  said. 

Alcohol  cannot  be  sold  on  the  reservation,  home  to  between  15,000  and  38 

000  Oglala  Lakota.  Yet  just  200  feet  away,  tribal  members  can  buy  it. 

The  U.S.  government  tries  to  go  to  the  source  of  its  drug  problem:  where 
it  is  grown  in  South  America,  Steele  said.  "The  source  of  a very  great 
problem  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  Whiteclay,"  he  told  the  committee 
"Your  jurisdiction  is  causing  it." 

If  Nebraska  doesn't  help,  the  tribe  may  be  forced  to  sue  the  state  in 
federal  court,  raising  the  issue  of  the  1882  buffer  zone,  Steele  said. 
"That  costs  money.  I would  rather  work  together,"  he  said. 

Frank  LaMere,  a Winnebago  tribal  member  who  has  been  working  on  the 
Whiteclay  issue  for  five  years,  said  the  state  "needs  to  put  the  sad 
legacy  of  Whiteclay  behind  us." 

Reach  Nancy  Hicks  at  nhicks@journalstar.com  or  473-7250. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Now  what  do  we  do?  - 2.22.02 

Dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  Annie  Mae  - 2.22.02 

from  Iordan's  site. .News  From  Indian  Country  OpEd:  Now  what  do  we  do? 

[NOTE:The  following  article  appears  at  the  NFIC  site  and  is  reprinted  here 
with  permission.  For  more  NFIC  articles  and  information  on  Annie  Mae's 
case  please  visit  the  NFIC  site. 

I thank  the  Editor  of  News  From  Indian  Country  for  allowing  me  to  include 
this  piece  at  Anna  Mae's  site.  ] 

Now  what  do  we  do? 
by  Paul  DeMain,  Editor 
News  From  Indian  Country 

For  years  it  was  a search  for  the  truth.  And  several  thousand,  maybe 
millions  of  prayers  later,  with  pipes  and  ceremonies  behind  us,  perhaps 
that  is  what  is  happening.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a vow  on  a Pipe  not  to 


tell  on  one  another...  which  Leonard  has  invoked  again  and  again  over  the 
years  when  people  have  attempted  to  speak  out  - about  the  events  of  Dune 
26,  1975  and  subsequent  murder  of  Annie  Mae  Aquash  and  others  that  AIM 
supporters  thought  were  going  to  or  did,  "rat  on  him/'  and  other  AIM 
activists . 

Perhaps  his  Canupa  is  telling  on  him.  For  those  of  use  who  believe  in 
the  Pipe  and  traditional  ways,  we  know  one  thing,  say  what  you  want,  but 
the  spirits  know  the  truth.  Ask  humbly,  and  they  will  tell  you  what  to 
believe  now  as  well. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  message  that  can  make  you  happy.  To  people  like 
Ron  Lessard,  Harvey  Arden,  Peter  Matthiesson,  Frank  and  Anne  Dreaver, 
members  of  the  LPDC,  politicians  and  everyday  common  people  who  have  put 
their  lives,  their  money,  their  political  careers  on  the  line  to  elevate 
the  issue  of  Leonard  Peltier  to  the  world,  my  heart  goes  out  to  them,  you 
and  me  too.  But,  I can't  be  afraid  to  say  the  King  has  no  clothes.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  turn  my  back  on  everything  I believe  about  the  role  of 
Native  story  tellers,  speakers,  messengers  and  the  truth  as  I know  it.  And 
it  makes  me  angry  to  think  we  have  all  been  used. 

The  search  for  the  truth  has  been  like  a giant  jigsaw  puzzle,  with  a 
thousand  different  pieces.  Over  the  course  of  27  years,  I and  others,  like 
the  late  Richard  LaCourse,  have  worked  to  put  the  pieces  together.  I have 
flown  to  Washington  D.C.  to  review  FBI  files.  I have  looked  over  hundreds 
of  302s,  the  infamous  FBI  reports  which  in  the  end  discredited  as  much  of 
their  evidence  as  it  provided  clues  to  what  happened.  I have  read  again 
and  again.  In  The  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  and  have  little  notes  hanging  on 
dozens  of  pages  that  highlight  important  statements.  I have  reviewed  trial 
transcripts,  newsletters,  news  articles,  magazine  interviews  and  countless 
statements  by  Peltier,  filling  boxes  and  boxes  of  material  now  stored  on 
the  shelves  of  the  NFIC  archives. 

But  in  the  end,  while  crossing  back  and  forth  over  the  issue  of  "without 
doubt,"  and  crossing  back  again  to  wonder,  it  simply  took  a delegation  of 
people  who  were  tired  of  all  the  deceptions,  lies  and  dangers  to  step 
forward  and  tell  me  the  truth.  "Peltier  was  responsible  for  the  close 
range  execution  of  the  agents..."  and  that  was  the  end  of  that.  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  group  of  people,  and  others  I have  since  conversed 
with,  that  they  are  now  telling  the  truth.  They  are  people  who  have 
agonized  for  years,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  AIM  activists.  Pipe 
carriers  and  others  who  have  carried  a heavy  unhealthy  burden  within  them 
that  has  taken  its  toll. 

These  people  tell  me  another  reason  why  they  had  to  step  this  far 
forward  while  indicating  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  they  believe 
that  who  they  are,  and  all  the  reasons  they  came  forward  will  become 
public.  They  told  me  Leonard  has  endangered  the  lives  of  a lot  of  other 
people  who  were  at  Dumping  Bull  compound,  and  on  the  FBI  suspect  list. 

They  have  to  live  an  unclosed  life,  denying  inquiries,  getting  questioned 
like  they  may  have  been  the  real  killer,  and  if  they  aren't  why  were  they 
hiding  the  real  killer  and  keeping  Leonard  in  jail?  "There  has  been  no 
closure,  no  healing  possible  while  this  charade  continues.  We  can  not  get 
on  with  our  lives,"  as  long  as  Peltier  insists  that  he  is  an  innocent  man. 
Think  about  it. 

I've  also  been  told  that  Cris  Westerman  drove  the  Red  Pick-up  truck  into 
the  compound  to  look  for  Wanda  Siers  and  her  children  or  other  people. 

When  they  found  out  that  most  had  already  fled,  the  driver  turned  the 
truck  around  and  left  the  compound,  driving  past  a police  road  block, 
without  stopping,  on  the  way  out.  The  Red  Pick-up  had  no  other 
significance. 

While  putting  the  puzzle  together,  most  of  the  journalists  that  had 
contributed  to  our  effort  had  pieced  together  950  of  the  pieces.  The 
picture  drawn  was  consistent,  maddening,  angry  and  troublesome,  just  like 
the  times  were  in  1975  at  Pine  Ridge.  But  what  to  do  with  the  left  over 
pieces,  and  why  were  there  100  pieces,  when  it  would  take  only  fifty  to 
finish  the  puzzle?  It's  because  fifty  pieces  represented  the  truth  and 
would  fit,  and  another  fifty  were  lies,  deceptions,  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Part  of  a charade. 

Not  any  better  that  the  FBI  engaged  in  the  same  game.  Perhaps  knowing 


exactly  what  happened  Dune  26,  1975  but  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  hate 
and  anger,  silence  they  helped  create  with  their  actions  at  Pine  Ridge, 
engaging  in  activities  that  have  led  to  the  discrediting  of  evidence, 
secret  and  selective  release  of  documents,  murky  witnesses  that  evaporated 
through-out  the  Peltier  case,  operatives  darkening  their  own  reputation 
and  helping  people  to  find  that  element  of  doubt  that  leads  them  to 
believe  it  possible  that  Peltier  is  innocent  of  shooting  the  agents. 

But  let's  look  at  just  some  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle,  some  that  ended 
up  being  smoke  and  mirrors  when  we  looked  at  all  the  things  said. 

Peltier,  Feb.  7,  1976  to  Corporal  R.C.  Tweedy 
Peltier  told  Tweedy...  that  the  two  agents  had  been  killed  because  they 
had  come  to  arrest  him  on  the  Wisconsin  attempted  murder  charges.  Asked  if 
he  himself  shot  the  agents,  Peltier  told  Tweedy,  "No,  but  I know  who  did." 

Peltier,  1995  interview  with  Lee  Hill 
"All  I can  say  is  this,  people  on  my  reservation  know  about  what 
happened  that  day.  They  know  who  fought  and  they  knew  who  was  courageous 
and  they  know  who  was  the  hero.  They  know  I fought  very,  very  hard  that 
day.  Although  I didn't  kill  nobody,  I fought  very,  very  hard.  I was  not 
afraid.  I stood  there  (unintelligible)  the  enemy  as  a warrior  should  when 
he's  victorious.  I wasn't  afraid.  I was  not  afraid  any  of  those  times.  I 
can't  get  up  here  and  say,  tell  the  world  I was  a courageous  warrior. 
Especially  in  this  system,  I can't  tell  the  system  I was  shooting  at  their 
police  officers  that  were  trying  to  arrest  me.  They'll  hold  that  against 
me.  I've  got  to  be  careful  about  that  stuff." 

Peltier,  1991  in  Incident  at  Oglala  regarding  Mr.  X killing  the  agents 
"This  story  is  true.  But  I can't  and  will  not  say  anything  about  it.  For 
me  to  testify  against  anybody  or  even  mention,  try  to  get  somebody  else  in 
trouble  is  wrong.  And  I won't  do  it." 

Peltier,  1991  during  Darrin  Wood  interview  regarding  Mr.  X 
"For  me  it's  something  very  heroic  that  he's  done.  He's  putting  himself 
at  risk,  seriously  at  risk.  I will  say  this:  that  this  brother  is  a very 
strong  brother.  He  is  not  a cold-blooded  murderer.  He  is  not  a bad  person, 
he's  very  kind,  generous  and  sincere." 

Peltier,  1995  interview  with  Lee  Hill  regarding  Mr.  X 
Q.  Would  you  say  you  did  it  to  get  out? 

Peltier:  "If  I got  the  approval  from  my  chiefs,  my  leaders  back  home  on 
the  reservation,  traditional  leaders,  yeah.  If  they  said,  yes,  do  it,  so  I 
can  get  out  of  prison,  yeah,  I'd  probably  do  it.  It  wouldn't  be  true,  but 
I don't  give  a shit.  Then  the  case  is  closed  and  Mr.  X never  has  to  worry. 
He  can  go  on  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  whatever,  live  the  rest  of  his 
life  out  without  having  to  ever  worry  about  it."  ...I  am  so  sincere  and 
committed  to  my  belief  that  we're  not  the  guilty  parties  there,  on  Pine 
Ridge  on  Dune  26,  that  I will  die  in  prison  if  I have  to  before  I would 
implicate,  before  I would  make  false  accusations.  If  they  came  to  me  today 
and  said,  you  tell  us  who  Mr.  X is,  we'll  turn  you  loose  now.  My  response 
is  fuck  you.  ...of  course  I'd  have  to  see  it  on  paper  that  I was  getting 
out  the  door." 

Dino  Butler,  1995  interview  with  E.K.  Caldwell,  News  From  Indian  Country 
"That  is  all  totally  false."  "It  was  brought  up  about  creating  this  lie 
about  Mr.  X being  there  and  killing  those  men...  to  create  this  lie  to 
show  that  someone  else  pulled  the  trigger...  so  it  was  decided  that  nobody 
would  use  this  Mr.  X theory  - that  it  would  be  shelved." 

Peltier,  1999  interview  with  Peter  Worthington,  Toronto  Sun 
"I  don't  know  for  a fact  who  did  the  shooting,  but  I think  I know,"  "But 
I can't  say  anything.  Who'd  believe  me?  Besides,  we  have  a tradition  that 
you  don't  turn  against  your  own.  This  wasn't  a domestic  dispute  in  1975, 
it  was  a war." 


Peltier,  1999  interview  with  CNN 

"I  didn't  kill  those  agents.  I didn't  see  who  killed  those  agents.  And 
if  I did  know,  I'm  not  telling." 

Peltier,  2000  interview  with  Pacifica  Radio,  Democracy  Now 

"Mr.  X is,  could  be  anybody.  I mean  there's  no  doubt  somebody  killed 
these  agents,  but  we  don't  know  who  he  is." 

Peltier,  2000  interview  with  Lee  Williams,  Argus  Leader  News 

"I  know  I've  said  in  the  past  who  he  is.  I said  it  out  of  anger,  I don't 
know  who  it  is,  either  Mr.  X,  Y or  Z." 

Peltier,  1999  interview  with  CNN 

Mark  Potter:  So  with  those  cars  down  there,  at  the  center  of  all  that, 
you,  as  a leader,  never,  never  went  down  to  see  what  was  going  on? 

Peltier:  Right. 

Mark  Potter:  You  never  saw  the  bodies? 

Peltier:  No. 

Later  Peltier  changes  his  account  when  told  that  another  AIM  member  said 
publicly  [that]  he  and  Peltier  approached  the  agents'  cars. 

Mark  Potter:  Did  you  see  the  agents  dead? 

Peltier:  Yeah,  Well,  shoot.  I mean  I,  I.  Yeah,  I gue[ss],  you  know.  I 
knew  they  were  de[ad],  they  got  killed;  I heard  they  got  killed.  I knew 
they  got  killed. 

Robert  Robideau  to  Matthiessen,  In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse 

When  the  Red  Truck  was  gone,  the  three  men  crossed  the  pasture  to  the 
agents'  cars.  A shotgun  was  leaning  against  the  rear  bumper,  and  there  was 
a rifle  on  the  ground...  "while  Dino  and  Leonard  was  searching'  em  for 
weapons,  I was  gathering  up  whatever  I could  find." 

Peltier  to  Matthiessen,  In  The  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse 

In  his  account  of  the  silence  after  the  killing,  when  he  and  his 
partners  had  approached  the  bodies,  Leonard  had  grunted,  his  face 
colorless.  "I  felt  like  we  were  all  dead,"  he  said  to  somebody.  "I  was 
feeling  crazy  because  there  were  still  women  and  children  up  there  in 
Dune's  cabin.  When  Doe  came  down  there  to  the  cars,  I said  to  him,  I think 
they're  gonna  kill  everyone  here.  That's  what  I told  him,  this  is  the  day 
to  be  a warrior . " 
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"There  were  four  indictments  of  Indians  issued  in  late  1975  for  the 
deaths  of  the  two  agents.  I was  one  of  the  four.  Only  three  of  us  ever 
went  to  trial.  Charges  were  eventually  dropped  due  to  "insufficient 
evidence"  against  the  fourth,  Dimmy  Eagle--whose  alleged  theft  of  a pair 
of  cowboy  boots  had  provided  the  FBI  with  its  fabricated  excuse  for 
invading  the  Dumping  Bull  property  in  the  first  place.  Strange,  the 
murders  of  scores  of  traditionals  on  the  reservation  in  previous  months 
they  all  but  totally  overlooked,  but  the  alleged  theft  of  a pair  of 
cowboy  boots  (later  dismissed  in  court)  became  the  immediate  subject  of  a 
massive  FBI  investigation. 

MY  AIM  brothers,  Dino  Butler  and  Bob  Robideau,  were  eventually  captured, 
falsely  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  two  agents,  and  then  put  on  trial 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  Duly  1976.  By  then  I was  under  arrest  in  Canada, 
fighting  extradition  back  to  the  U.S.  At  the  Cedar  Rapids  trial  of  Butler 
and  Robideau,  the  jury--appalled  a the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
governemnt  complicity  in  the  ongoing  terrorism  at  Pine  Ridge  as  well  as 
the  flagrant  FBI  misconduct  at  every  stage--found  Butler  and  Robideau  not 


guilty.  They  ruled  that,  in  firing  at  the  unknown  and  unannounced 
invaders  at  the  Dumping  Bulls'  property  that  day,  Butler  and  Robideau  had 
acted  in  self-defense,  which,  indeed  they  had--as  had  I and  many,  many 
others  that  day. 

After  the  acquittal  of  Butler  and  Robideau,  I became  the  last  defendant 
they  had  left  to  pin  with  the  phony  rap.  Charges  against  Dimmy  Eagle  were 
dropped  so  that,  according  to  FBI  documents  later  revealed,  "the  full 
prosecutive  weight  of  the  federal  government  could  be  directed  against 
Leonard  Peltier."  The  government  needed  a scapegoat,  a conviction  to 
assuage  its  severely  damaged  public  image.  Someone  had  to  pay  for  the 
deaths  of  the  two  agents,  even  if  the  feds  didn't  know  who  had  done  it  -- 
as  the  prosecutors  themselves  later  confessed.  They  wanted  Indian  blood, 
and  I became  the  scapegoat,  the  one  they'd  been  setting  up  all  along.  I 
suppose  they  figured  that  , if  I got  off  like  Butler  and  Robideau,  it 
would  somehow  be  open  season  on  FBI  agents.  That  may  be  understandable 
but  it's  also  absurd,  of  course--pure  fantasy  on  their  part.  There  was 
never  any  open  season  on  FBI  agents  by  Indian  people,  nor  was  there  ever 
any  plan  or  even  suggestion  for  one.  Maybe  some  of  those  FBI  agents 
actually  believed  the  disinformation  their  own  agency  was  shamelessly 
handing  our  for  public  concumption.  But,  one  thing  was  for  sure,  there 
HAD  been  an  open  season  for  several  years  on  the  traditional  Indian 
people  of  Pine  Ridge  and  on  their  AIM  supporters.  Examine  the  death  toll 
over  those  years  on  Pine  Ridge  if  you  doubt  it.  FBI  deaths  by  violence: 
two,  agents  Coler  and  Williams.  AIM/traditional  deaths  by  violence:  sixty 
and  counting,  even  by  the  government's  own  statistics;  we  believe  the 
number  is  much  higher.  May  all  their  souls,  every  single  one,  rest  in 
peace . " 

Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance 
(page  139/140/141) 

Leonard  Peltier 

Mr.  DeMain, 

Do  you  rest peacefully? 

Kay  Onefeather 
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Tribe  backpedals  on  law  enforcement  contact  with  feds 
By: Pauline  Webb 
February  20,  2002 

What  tribal  officials  call  a "misunderstanding'  brought  every  major 
player  from  the  federal  government  with  a responsibility  in  law 
enforcement  to  Eagle  Butte  last  week. 

At  a joint  meeting  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe's  Dudiciary  and 
Codification  and  Law  and  Order  committees,  tribal  council  members  heard 
testimony  that  a resolution  drafted  in  early  February  could  put  council 
member  and  tribal  police  officers  in  jeopardy  for  violating  federal  law  as 
it  relates  to  hindering  prosecution  of  a crime. 

"Our  concern  is  with  language  in  the  law  that  may  prohibit  crimes  from 
being  reported  because  officers  are  afraid  to  report  because  they  could 
lose  their  jobs,"  said  Bob  Ecoffey,  head  of  BIA  Law  and  Order,  Albuquerque, 
NM.  "My  concern  is  for  the  victims  of  crime." 


The  provision  of  the  resolution  causing  the  problem  directed  tribal  law 
enforcement  officials  to  contact  only  the  tribal  prosecutor  if  the 
incident  they  were  investigating  turned  up  evidence  of  one  of  17  major 
crimes.  The  prosecutor  then  was  solely  responsible  for  contacting  federal 
agents.  Calling  of  federal  agents  by  anyone  other  than  the  prosecutor  was 
punishable  by  a two  week  suspension  for  the  first  incident  and  termination 
of  employment  for  a second  offense. 

Federal  officials  explained  that  withholding  knowledge  of  a federal 
crime  is  itself  a federal  crime,  punishable  by  up  to  10  years  in  jail,  and 
that  the  tribal  council,  if  it  enacted  the  resolution,  would  be  guilty  of 
hindering  the  investigation  of  a federal  crime,  also  punishable  with  jail 
time.  Not  reporting  a federal  crime  could  also  lead  to  charges  of 
harboring  a fugitive. 

"We  realize  the  feds  have  authority  on  this  reservation,"  said  Council 
Member  Maynard  Dupris.  "We  gave  that  up  in  the  1868  treaty.  But  we  think 
things  are  getting  out  of  hand  here.  We  are  sending  our  young  people  to 
the  federal  authorities  because  they  stepped  on  a federal  officer ...  The 
feds  built  us  a multimillion  dollar  law  enforcement  facility  here  but  it's 
not  utilized  because  everything  goes  to  the  feds... We  feel  the  tribal 
police  department  IS  the  tribal  police  department .. .the  point  is  to  allow 
our  own  tribal  officers  to  prosecute  our  own  people." 

The  resolution  came  out  of  the  Feb.  5,  2002  tribal  council  session.  The 
council  was  addressed  by  the  family  of  Dared  Blue  Coat,  asking  how  a 
scuffle  between  a young  tribal  member  and  a tribal  police  officer  wound  up 
in  federal  court.  Blue  Coat  was  charged  with  assaulting  a federal  officer 
and  entered  into  a plea  bargain.  Sentencing  is  set  for  late  April.  Blue 
Coat  expected  to  obtain  a bachelors  degree  in  education  in  December,  2003. 
Since  he  will  have  a federal  charge  on  his  record,  he  will  be  prohibited 
in  working  in  many  areas  of  education  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Federal  officials  explained  that  tribal  officers  are  afforded  the  same 
protections  as  federal  officers  when  working  under  the  scope  of  the 
tribe's  638  contract  - the  basic  funding  plan  for  tribal  law  enforcement 
on  Cheyenne  River,  available  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  In 
all  other  instances  they  are  tribal  police  officers  only.  Federal  case  law 
supports  the  ruling. 

Tribal  officers  can  become  federal  officers,  but  only  by  meeting  the 
same  strict  requirements  for  the  position  as  any  other  officer. 

Tribal  officials  maintained  their  concern  for  keeping  as  many  cases  as 
possible  in  the  tribal  justice  system,  and  for  making  the  system  fair  for 
all. 

"Our  intent  is  to  oversee  law  and  order  on  our  reservation.  We  want  our 
officers  to  go  out  with  the  assumption  that  any  crimes  will  be  prosecuted 
in  tribal  court,"  said  councilman  Zach  Ducheneaux.  "The  prosecutor  can 
take  it  from  there.  Durisdiction  is  not  in  the  officers,  it  is  in  the 
courts.  Our  officers  have  the  duty  to  arrest  anybody  violating  the  law. 
They  are  colorblind.  It  is  up  to  the  courts  to  sort  out  the  jurisdictions. 

David  Zirker,  US  Attorney's  office,  Pierre,  said  over  the  years  all  US 
Attorneys  have  directed  me  to  send  only  those  cases  that  have  to  go 
federal  and  send  the  others  back  to  the  tribe,  adding  that  was 
particularly  true  of  juveniles  crimes. 

Tribal  law  enforcement  made  over  10,000  arrests  in  2001,  many  of  which 
were  domestic  disturbances.  Of  those,  500-600  were  referred  to  the  federal 
system.  For  every  case  that  ends  up  in  the  federal  system  five  or  six  are 
sent  back.  In  2001,  39  cases  went  to  federal  prosecution.  Assault  on  a 
federal  officer  is  automatically  a federal  case.  The  US  Congress 
determines  which  cases  are  considered  major  crimes.  At  present  they  are 
murder,  manslaughter,  kidnapping,  maiming,  aggravated  sexual  abuse,  sexual 
abuse,  sexual  abuse  of  a minor  or  ward,  abusive  sexual  contact,  incest, 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  assault  with  a dangerous  weapon, 
assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injury,  assault  against  an  individual 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  16,  arson,  burglary,  robbery  and  theft  of 
personal  property. 

Tracey  Fischer,  CRST  Legal  Department,  presented  to  both  the  committee 
and  the  federal  officers  in  attendance,  a draft  copy  of  a revised 
resolution  that  will  be  presented  to  the  tribal  council  in  March.  The 


modified  resolution  says  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  tribal  law 
enforcement  department  is  to  provide  security  on  the  reservation, 
enforcing  tribal  law  and  presenting  investigations  of  tribal  law  to  the 
prosecutors  office.  Officers  will  gather  evidence  for  use  in  potential 
tribal  prosecution,  but  remain  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  evidence  may  be 
used  in  a federal  prosecution  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  prosecutor.  The 
prosecutors  office  is  to  be  kept  aware  of  investigations  and  will  assess 
each  case  before  referring  it  to  the  US  Attorney's  office.  If  the 
prosecutor  is  unavailable,  the  lead  criminal  investigator  may  contact  the 
FBI  in  extreme  cases.  The  resolution  also  mandates  officer 

certification  standards  and  contains  a disclaimer  restating  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Following  the  meeting  CRST  Chairman  Gregg  Bourland  and  some  committee 
members  met  with  the  federal  officials,  making  a plea  for  increased 
funding  to  support  the  increased  services.  Bourland  reported  a positive 
response  from  the  officials. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net. 

"RE : Iowa  Tribe,  Perkins  Police  forces  Cross-Deputize"  

Date:  Wed,  20  Feb  2002  08:07:56  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSS -DEPUTIZE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. newsok . com/ cgi-bin/ show_article 

Iowa  Tribe,  Perkins  police  forces  cross-deputize  to  work  together 
2002-02-18 
By  Dawn  Marks 
Enid  Bureau 

PERKINS  --  When  one  needs  help,  the  city  of  Perkins  and  the  Iowa  Tribe 
are  there  for  each  other. 

When  Perkins  residents  call  for  police  or  fire  assistance,  a tribal 
dispatcher  answers  the  telephone  and,  for  the  first  time,  residents  have 
24-hour,  local  service. 

The  dispatching  arrangement  stems  from  a cooperative  agreement  to 
provide  better  law  enforcement  services  to  Perkins  and  those  in  the 
tribe's  territory.  The  Perkins  City  Commission  approved  it  Feb.  4,  and  the 
Iowa  Business  Committee  is  expected  to  approve  it  soon. 

Also,  tribal  and  Perkins  police  officers  will  respond  to  calls  in  both 
areas . 

"We  cross-deputized  each  other,"  City  Manager  lack  Rosson  said. 

Officers  from  the  city  and  the  tribe,  which  has  its  headquarters  just 
south  of  Perkins,  have  helped  each  other  frequently,  he  said. 

"This  community  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  have  a beautiful  working  relationship, 
" Rosson  said.  "It's  a beautiful  friendship  that  we  have." 

lim  Wheeler,  tribal  administrator,  said  the  cross-deputization  and 
dispatching  agreements  will  improve  law  enforcement  in  the  area. 

It  made  sense  for  the  tribe  to  provide  dispatching  services  since  it  had 
the  space,  equipment  and  ability  to  serve  residents  24  hours  a day, 

Wheeler  said. 

The  tribe  will  soon  open  a new  public  safety  building  where  cross- 
trained  employees  will  handle  police  work,  fires  and  emergency  medical 
services  for  the  tribe's  area  in  parts  of  Payne,  Logan,  Lincoln  and 
Oklahoma  counties. 

lim  Cox,  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  said  dispatching  agreements  between  tribes  and  cities  are  unusual 
in  the  state. 

Cross-deputization  agreements  between  county  sheriffs  and  tribes  have 
been  around  for  a decade.  However,  cross-deputization  between  cities  and 
tribes  is  less  common,  Cox  said. 

The  force  has  grown  so  much,  it  can  help  other  governmental  bodies  such 


as  Perkins,  he  said. 

Wheeler  said  Perkins  residents  now  call  the  number  they  always  have  and 
dispatchers  answer  the  call  "police  department"  so  residents  won't  get 
confused . 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK 

"RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue  Feb  26,  2002  10:57  PM 

From:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub  j : Prisoner  Issues 


Date:  Thursday,  February  21,  2002  3:49  PM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Manuel  Redwoman  - Website 

Greetings, 

Please  visit  the  website  that  Celine,  a friend  and  supporter  from 
France,  has  recently  created  for  Manuel  Redwoman: 
http: //www. geocities . com/occitaniaf r/index. html 

Manuel  is  a Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho  who  has  been  UNJUSTLY  and 
ILLEGALLY  locked  up  23/24,  7/7  for  12  months  in  Administrative  Segregation, 
in  the  Maximum  Security  Unit  of  Montana  State  Prison.  Manuel  has  been 
singled  out  because  of  his  heritage  and  his  struggle  for  his  Brother's 
spiritual  rights.  In  spite  of  his  42-month  clear  record  and  the  prison 
documents  proving  it,  in  spite  of  the  international  letter  campaign  and 
awareness  raised  by  the  media,  the  prison  administration  and  Director  of 
The  Department  of  Corrections,  Bill  Slaughter,  are  still  denying  that  the 
reason  for  Manuel's  lock  up  is  retaliation,  and  still  refuse  to  release 
him  from  administrative  segregation... 

Manuel  is  in  prison  for  shooting  a recidivist  child-molester  who  was 
after  Manuel's  little  nephew.  Please  read  about  his  case,  how  you  can 
support  him  by  sending  letters  and  ask  for  his  immediate  release  from  the 
Maximum  Security  Unit.  Also,  please  visit  his  pages  dedicated  to  the 
fight  against  child  abuse,  which  is  the  most  important  struggle  in  his 
life. 

You  can  also  help  him  by  signing  and  sharing  the  petition  on  his  behalf. 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ jfmr2001/ 

The  injustice  done  to  Manuel  is  based  on  racial  profiling  and  it  is  an 
injustice  to  all  Indigenous  People, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 


Date:  Wednesday,  February  20,  2002  7:10  PM 
From:  MIKECHEROKEE@aol.com 

Sub j : Letter  to  Congressional  Indian  Caucus:  Leonard  peltier  case 
Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Letter  to  Congressional  Indian  Caucus 
Washington,  DC. 

Congressional  Native  American  Caucus 

http : //www. unitednativeamerica . com/ caucus.html 

This  is  a Follow  up  information  letter  on  the  Leonard  peltier  case.  The 
Native  American  community  fully  supports  the  Congressional  Indian  Caucus 
calling  on  the  US.  FBI  to  release  all  information  on  the  Peltier  case. 
Information  on  the  web  sites  below  should  be  reviewed  by  each  member  of 
the  Indian  caucus  and  make  their  thoughts  on  this  national  issue  know  to 
the  Indian  community  and  the  US.  FBI. 

United  Native  America  request  that  the  Congressional  Indian  caucus  take 
a united  stand  on  the  issue  and  force  the  FBI  to  make  public  all 
information  pertaining  to  the  Leonard  Peltier  case.  For  a case  that  is 
over  twenty  years  old  why  is  the  US.  FBI  keeping  Mr.  Peltiers  files 
closed?  It's  far  past  time  we  see  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  of  their  case 
against  Mr.  Peltier. 

Free  Leonard  Peltier  : U.S.  Political  Prisoner 


http://aimovement.org/peltien/index.html 
The  International  Office  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee |Main  Page 
http://www.freepeltier.org/ 

FREE  Leonard  Peltier  page 

http : //www. aics . org/LP/index . html 
Mike  L.  Graham 

Founder  United  Native  America 
www. United  Native  America.com 

"RE : Flistory:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  04  Feb  2002  22:20:20  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : February  1,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1889  NO.  24 


We  can  never  be  too  careful 

What  the  seed  our  hands  shall  sow  ; 

Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen. 

Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 

Seed  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter  ; 

Heedlessly  along  the  way. 

But  a glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Wait  us  at  the  harvest  day. 

-- [Selcted . 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE  A SPIDER  OR  A FLY? 

The  White  Man  Like  a Spider. 

Mr.  Seger,  a hard-working  man  who  for  many  years  has  lived  among 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  --  a man  of  true  worth  and  integrity,  writes 
the  following  intersting  article  for  the  HELPER. 

"As  many  of  your  readers  are  beginning  to  learn  the  English 
language,  perhaps  they  have  already  begun  to  think  in  English  also,  and 
have  found  that  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  the  words  of  a language  and 
another  to  understand  just  what  they  mean. 

I will  tell  you  something  about  my  learning  Indian.  I found  that  I 
could  not  remember  a word  well  without  I knew  the  interpretation. 

I soon  learned  that  in  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  languages,  the 
word  coffee,  interpreted  literally  would  be  black  water,  milk  would  be 
white  water  and  whiskey  would  be  white  man's  water. 

I also  learned  that  both  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  called  the 
white  people,  spiders.  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to  this  word 
by  a returned  Carlisle  student.  It  happened  in  this  way. 

I asked  the  sbudent  if  she  could  persuade  some  of  the  camp  women  to 
take  up  with  the  ways  of  white  people. 

After  looking  down  a few  moments  she  said  rather  discouragingly,  'I 
don't  know,  the  Indians  call  the  white  people,  spiders.' 

This  girl  had  learned  to  keep  house  while  in  the  East,  and  no  doubt 
had  swept  down  spider  webs  from  the  corners  of  rooms  for  she  seemed  to 
be  prejudiced  against  them. 

In  the  seven  years  she  had  been  in  the  East,  she  had  only  learned 
in  her  Indian  language  that  she  had  succeeded  in  becoming  like  a 
spider,  as  the  Indians  frequently  call  the  returned  Carlisle  children. 


' white  folks ' . 

In  this  Territory  there  are  a good  many  kinds  ef  spiders  and  some 
of  them  quite  venomous. 

Of  these  the  Indians  are  very  much  afraid.  In  view  of  this,  could 
we  feel  surprised  that  the  Indian  girl  felt  a little  discouraged  at 
being  called  a spider? 

Let  us  inquire  if  there  is  not  something  about  spiders  worthy  of 
our  imitation. 

They  are  mentioned  in  poetry  and  prose.  Solomon  writes  some  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ  'That  the  spider  taketh  hold  with  its  hands 
and  is  in  Kings’  palaces.’ 

He  also  says  they  are  of  four  things  upon  the  earth  which  are 
little  but  exceedingly  wise.’ 

I think  that  any  of  our  INDIAN  HELPER  readers  would  feel  quite 
proud  to  have  such  a compliment  passed  on  them  by  the  reputed  wisest  man 
that  ever  lived. 

Yet  we  never  heard  that  the  spider  put  on  any  airs  on  account  of 
it . 

Yet  we  are  to  understand  that  he  calls  his  web  a parlor,  from  the 
lines,  'Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.’ 

I do  not  think  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  thinking  of  what 
Solomon  said  or  the  poem  of  the  spider  and  the  fly  when  they  gave  the 
white  man  the  name  of  spider! 

Let  us  try  and  find  out  what  they  were  thinking  of!  First,  let  us 
inquire  a little  into  the  character  of  the  spider! 

As  we  Know  that  Indians  are  close  students  of  nature  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  animals  and  insects  around  them,  it  is 
probable  they  had  watched  the  spider  weaving  his  web  and  studied  the 
textures  and  observed  how  ingeniously  and  exact  the  threads  crossed  and 
the  web  was  woven  with  some  purpose. 

No  doubt  they  had  watched  to  see,  what  use  the  web  would  be  put  to. 

Here  comes  a fly  carelessly  buzzing  along  and  is  entangled  in  the 

web . 


Continued  on  Fourth  Page. 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


I would  rather  be  right  than  be  President.  -[Henry  Clay 


Don’t  suspect  people  of  being  dishonest  until  you  know  them  to  be  so. 


lames  B.  Garcia's  teacher  writes  of  him  that  if  all  who  attend  our 
school  are  as  obedient  and  studious  as  he,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to 
teach  Indian  boys  and  girls. 


Our  good  friend  Mrs.  Kilborn  again  kindly  remembers  the  tailors  with 
pretty  needle  books,  making  twenty-five  in  all  that  she  has  sent.  The 


books  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  boys. 


David  Osahgee,  a pupil  at  the  Shingwauk  Home,  Sault.  Ste.  Marie, 
received  a certificate  with  honors  at  the  recent  Civil  Service 
Examination,  and  will  now  enter  on  his  duties  as  a Dunior  Clerk  in  the 
Indian  Department  at  Ottawa. 


We  see  by  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  published  at  the  Genoa  Nebraska  Indian 
School,  that,  "Spotted  Tail,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  chief,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  printing  office."  Wonder  if  it  is  our  Pollock! 


We  have  an  interesting  letter  from  Millie  McLntosh  who  is  now  at 
Eufaula,  Indian  Territory.  She  says  she  is  well  but  is  in  deep  sorrow 
over  the  loss  of  her  favorite  brother  who  was  killed  by  the  outlaws  in 
November,  and  now  they  are  after  her  father  and  other  brother,  so  that 
they  feel  uneasy  all  the  time.  Millie  would  like  very  much  to  come  back 
to  Carlisle.  She  is  obliged  to  talk  so  much  Indian  and  so  little  English 
that  she  feels  that  she  is  losing  her  English.  "Oh!"  she  says.  "How  I 
would  like  to  see  dear  old  Carlisle  and  all  the  teachers  and  boys  and 
girls  who  were  there  when  I was!" 

Married . 

BASSETT--KING In  the  Seneca  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  by  the  Rev. 

leremiah  Hubbard,  Joseph  Bassett  to  Frances  King.  The  many  friends  of 
Frances  Ring  at  Carlisle  wish  the  happy  couple  unlimited  joy  and 
unbounded  prosperity. 


Mending  Done. 

Anyone  on  the  grounds  wishing  to  have  darning  or  mending  done  with 
neatness  and  dispatch  can  be  accommodated  by  applying  at  the  Girls' 
Quarters  where  a number  of  the  young  women  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  such  orders. 


We  all  remember  Mr.  William  A.  Burman,  the  English  gentleman  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  among  the  Indians  in  Canada.  We  remember  his  good 
talk  to  us  last  year.  A letter  this  week  from  him  says,  "I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  Red  Man  and  HELPER  so  regularly.  I 
have  been  much  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  copy  of  the  former 
containing  the  report  of  the  Sioux  Commission,  and  am  anxious  to  obtain 
copies  for  our  Bishop  and  some  of  my  friends  here.  For  these  I enclose  a 
dollar.  We  are  hoping  to  get  our  new  Industrial  School  in  working  order 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is  to  be  on  the  Red  River,  six  miles  north 
of  Winnipeg.  The  children  will  be  chiefly  Crees  and  Ojibways  with  I hope 
a few  of  our  old  friends  the  Sioux."  Mr.  Burman  closes  with  expressions 
of  pleasant  recollections  of  friends  at  Carlisle. 


White  Wolf,  Comanche,  Lone  Wolf,  Kiowa,  and  Koh-ty,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police  of  the  Kiowas  come  last  Thursday  and  spent  a few  days  at  the 
school.  They  were  fine  looking  men,  but  what  a pity  they  have  no 
education!  All  their  thoughts  have  to  pass  through  another's  mouth 
before  they  Can  reach  the  ear  of  the  white  man.  It  makes  them  very  weak 
and  dependent.  They  are  not  as  independent  as  educated  boys  of  ten  and 
eleven  years  old.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  could  but  feel  sorry  for 
them. 


The  employes  and  pupils  of  Genoa  tender  Carlisle  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  the  damage  and  loss  sustained  by  the  recent  cyclone,  and  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  misfortune  was  not  as  great  as  at  first  supposed.  We  hope 
that  generous  contributions  and  also  appropriations  will  enable  that 
Institution  to  carry  on  its  great  work  without  its  usefulness,  even  for 
a short  time,  being  impaired.  [-Pipe  of  Peace. 


Our  Present  Numbers. 

Boys,  400;  Girls,  224,  Total,  624.  Boys  on  farms,  122;  Girls  on 
farms,  57;  Total,  279. 


(Page  3) 

The  foot  marks  in  the  gymnasium  are  being  retouched. 


Mr.  Seger's  letter  on  the  first  page  is  well  worth  reading. 


The  examining  room  in  the  Gymnasium  has  a cosy  look. 


Our  last  Sunday  Evening's  service  was  full  of  the  right  spirit.  Let 
us  have  them  often! 


The  boys  hope  to  have  the  painting  in  the  gymnasium  finished  soon  so 
they  may  have  it  fitted  up  with  apparatus. 


We  were  glad  to  see  the  old  familiar  handwriting  of  Henry  North  once 
more.  He  copied  the  piece  written  by  Mr.  Seger. 


The  girls  and  little  boys  are  enjoying  Crokinole,  but  the  large  boys 
are  not  able  to  "crok"  on  account  of  not  having  any  board. 


Mr.  William  Harvey  with  whom  Richard  Davis  lives,  spent  Wednesday 
night  with  us.  He  says  Richard,  Nannie  and  the  baby  are  well. 


Hattie  Long  Wolf  has  gone  to  Colora  to  live  in  Ellwood  Balderston's 
family,  where  she  will  have  superior  advantagas  of  a select  school. 


Yes,  there  was  a man  ou  the  band  stand  this  week  but  he  was  a snow 
one.  The  little  girls  built  him  up  aud  dressed  him  in  a cloak  to  keep 
him  warm. 


Dot  and  Amy  are  real  little  carpenters  for  they  made  a sled  this 
week,  good  enough  for  their  dolls  if  it  wouldn't  do  for  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  to  ride  on. 


On  Sunday  evening  Company  A kept  the  best  step  as  they  marched  out  of 
chapel.  With  heads  erect  and  soldierly  bearing  they  presented  a line 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


Lida  Standing  had  a very  pleasant  birth  day  party  last  Thursday 
evening  to  attend  which  a few  of  the  small  girls  were  invited  and  they 
claim  to  have  had  a good  time. 


The  Exhibition  which  came  off  last  Friday  night  was  the  first  regular 
school  entertain  ment  in  the  new  chapel.  The  program  was  much  as  usual, 
consisting  of  recitation  and  singing. 


Messrs.  Wilson  Woodman  and  Thomas  Smith,  patrons  of  the  school  from 
Bucks  County  spent  Sunday  at  the  school.  They  seemed  much  interested  in 
our  work  and  claimed  to  have  enjoyed  their  visit. 


The  printers  had  their  pictures  taken  in  a group  last  Saturday,  and 
Mr.  Choate  did  a good  piece  of  work  for  us.  There  are  a number  of  new 
faces  in  the  group  and  it  will  be  given  for  a premium  instead  of  the  old 
picture  of  thirteen  faces.  This  group  contains  fifteen. 

The  boys  are  talking  of  forming  an  Athletic  Association. 


Ota  Chief  Eagle  manages  his  company  of  small  boys  well. 


George  Williams  has  gone  to  a place  in  the  country  to  work. 


What  every  one  would  like  to  know:  Is  there  to  be  a sociable  tonight? 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  hold  its  meeting  in  the  old  chapel  for  the 
present . 


Many  of  the  large  boys  have  been  weighed  in  the  balances  (scales) 
this  week. 


There  were  no  meetings  of  the  Literary  Societies  last  week  on  account 
of  the  exhibition. 


If  a snow  would  only  come  now  there  would  be  good  sleighing  as  the 
ground  is  in  the  right  condition. 


Nellie  Carey  has  found  a most  charming  country  home,  where  she  will 
have  privileges  we  cannot  here  give. 


Mark  Penoi  came  in  from  a country  home  this  week,  looking  remarkably 
well  and  with  an  exceptionally  good  record. 


The  fine  set  of  Double  Harness  that  was  exhibited  at  the  Fair  last 
Fall,  was  sold  to  a gentleman  in  New  York  City. 


Prof.  Woodruff  has  gone  on  a tour  of  visiting  the  public  schools 
attended  by  our  pupils  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 


The  subscriptions  of  quite  a number  of  the  papers  and  periodicals  in 
the  large  boys'  Reading  Room  have  expired,  and  they  hope  for  the  renewal 
of  them  at  any  date. 


It  will  hurt  the  tobacco  chewers  this  year  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  country,  but  of  course  they  cannot  expect  privileges  when  they 
pay  no  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 


The  new  blanks  for  school  use,  which  when  filed  monthly  will  show  the 
exact  standing  of  each  pupil  in  lessons  and  couduct,  are  well  liked  by 
the  teachers,  and  no  doubt  the  pupils  will  try  harder  than  ever,  if  such 
a thing  can  be,  to  have  perfect  lessons  and  good  conduct,  so  as  to  get 
as  high  marks  as  possible. 


Owing  to  the  stupidity  of  a green  folder,  one  who  had  never  worked  in 
the  printing-office  before  last  week,  a very  few  papers  were  folded  and 
one  or  two  seen  out  with  only  one  side  printed.  One  of  them  came  back 
with  "Latest  Style"  on  the  wrapper.  We  deserve  the  criticism,  and  will 
try  to  have  all  eyes  open  next  time,  Apache  or  no  Apache. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

The  spider  rushes  out  and  makes  it  fast. 

Soon  another  fly  is  caught  and  then  another. 

The  Indian  now  sees  what  the  spider  has  been  working  for,  but  says 
the  Indian,  'Why  don't  he  eat  them?' 

If  I had  that  much  provision  ahead  I would  make  a feast,  and  ask 
the  whole  camp  to  eat  with  me. ' 

If  the  Indian  was  given  to  philosophizing  he  might  say  spiders  are 
not  like  Indians,  but  Indians  are  more  like  the  idle  flies,  which  go 
first  here  and  then  there  without  purpose  except  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
and  live  in  the  present. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  there  is  a large  spider  called  Tarantula. 
Its  nest  is  the  most  ingenious  of  all  ingenious  things. 

It  is  a subterranean  abode  about  the  size  of  a pint  cup,  lined  with 
material  as  fine  and  glossy  as  white  satin. 

At  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  a small  opening  into  which  fits  a 
door  made  of  sand  and  gravel  glued  together  with  some  gummy  fluid  and 
lined  with  the  same  satin  material  as  the  nest. 

The  door  opens  and  shuts  on  hinges  made  of  many  strands  of  a silken 
sort  of  thread. 

When  the  Tarantula  goes  out  in  to  the  world  the  sharpest  eye  could 
not  detect  the  nest  or  its  entrance,  for  the  outside  of  the  door  is 
formed  of  sand  and  gravel  that  looks  like  the  surrounding  soil. 


The  most  perfect  have  their  faults  and  the  Tarantula  is  no 
exception . 

When  imposed  upon  he  is  ready  for  fight  and  his  bite  is  very 
poisonous  and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians. 

There  is  another  kind  of  spider  in  this  Territory  that  is  said  to 
be  more  poisonous  than  the  Tarantula.  This  is  a small  black  spider 
covered  with  fine  black  hair. 

When  a person  is  bitten  by  it,  he  becomes  crazy  and  acts  very  much 
like  a person  that  has  been  drinking  frontier  whiskey. 

After  what  we  have  said  about  spiders  let  us  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Indians  saw  white  men  for  the  first  time. 

As  we  know  that  the  Indian  names  are  generally  descriptive,  let  us 
see  what  they  saw  about  white  people  that  reminded  them  of  a spider! 

We  will  suppose  that  when  they  first  met  white  people  their  clothe 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention. 

They  noticed  the  cloth  was  woven,  that  the  threads  crossed  evenly, 
that  it  was  made  for  a purpose. 

Is  it  strange  that  they  are  like  spiders? 

Then  when  they  saw  the  white  man  build  his  house  with  a door  to 
shut  up  when  he  went  out;  when  they  compared  it  with  the  home  of  the 
Tarantula;  is  it  strange  they  would  say  he  is  like  a spider? 

Then  again,  when  some  of  them  were  made  drunk  by  the  white  man's 
whiskey  and  acted  as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  the  little  black 
hairy  spiders  we  told  about,  is  it  strange  they  would  say  they  are 
spiders? 

Thus  the  name  is  fastened  upon  us  and  will  probably  remain  as  long 
as  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  language  is  spoken. 

After  all  the  name  does  not  affect  us  as  much  as  what  we  DO. 

There  are  many  good  things  that  can  be  said  of  the  spider.  And  we 
never  heard  of  a fly  catching  one." 

Enigma . 

I am  made  of  14  letters. 

My  13,  1,  3,  is  worn  on  the  head. 

My  10,  11,  3,  2,  are  what  some  scholars  don't  like. 

My  14,  11,  10,  is  the  name  of  some  kind  of  meat. 

My  12,  7,  8,  is  a metal. 

My  13,  4,  5,  6 is  the  name  of  a very  small  room. 

My  2,  7,  3,  9 is  what  birds  do. 

My  whole  is  what  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  this  week. 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  PIED  WORDS: 

Dress,  collar,  apron,  shoe  or  hose,  cloak,  hat,  earrings, 
shoestrings,  gloves,  coat,  rings,  ribbons. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 


which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  TH E RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 

Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  info  see 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org. 

"RE:  John  Rustywire:  Discover  Navajo" 

Date:  Tue,  26  Feb  2002  13:51:11  -0000 
From:  "Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Discover  Navajo 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Discover  Navajo  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  Olympics  on  the  west  side  of 
town  where  the  old  Union  railroad  station  sits  they  built  an  outdoor  mall 
called  the  Gateway  just  to  the  North,  a main  thoroughfare  where  people 
walk,  really  a small  street  lined  with  chic  stores  and  throngs  of  people 
of  every  shape,  size  and  color  mill  about  the  area.  How  many,  lets  say 
maybe  18  to  20,000,  so  it  was  crowded.  There  is  a small  central  plaza 
where  water  fountains  shoot  up  at  unsuspecting  people  could  get  wet,  but 
there  are  all  kinds  of  kids  watching  and  waiting  for  the  water  to  shoot 
up  and  they  tempt  fate  running  back  and  forth  chancing  getting  wet  in  the 
frigid  cold. 

Dust  to  the  Northwest  of  this  plaza  sits  an  open  field  now  converted  by 
the  placement  of  a pavilion  white  in  color  with  four  tall  spires  each 
named  for  the  Four  Sacred  Mountains.  A long  line  gathers  at  the  gate, 
four  across  and  as  people  wait  to  buy  their  tickets,  Gahan  Dancers, 
commonly  called  Apache  Devil  Dancers  gather  and  dance  with  a crowd 
gathering  around  them.  Their  hooded  black  covered  heads  with  two  small 
holes  for  the  eyes  lie  beneath  their  moving  peaks  of  wood  lightning. 

Their  bodies  are  painted  with  streaked  white  and  they  move  back  and  forth 
their  big  bells  sounding  out  as  they  dip  their  heads  as  the  slow  heavy 
rhythm  as  Apache  singers  with  their  large  drum  sound  out  above  the  crowd 
letting  everyone  that  this  is  just  not  a Navajo  exhibit,  but  that  other 
tribes  are  here  as  well. 

Inside  the  fenced  area  there  is  a long  line  which  circle  the  outer 
fence  waiting  to  go  into  the  Navajo  pavilion,  there  are  tall,  well 
dressed  Navajo  police  officers,  some  men  and  women  who  overlook  the 
proceedings  dressed  in  tan  and  green,  their  uniforms  beckoning  of  wide 
open  mesas  and  lonely  roads  which  they  drive,  they  reach  out  and  greet 
all  those  who  enter  more  extending  a hand  of  friendship  than  searching 
for  weapons  of  war. 

As  one  steps  into  the  crowded  line,  a bobbing  head  of  white  buffalos  is 
seen  moving  above  the  crowd  where  Pueblo  dancers  move  in  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers,  showing  the  world  how  the  pueblos  dance  on  the  plazas  of 
San  Ildelfonso,  Laguna  and  Sandia  back  home.  Their  sound  is  ageless  and 
when  they  finish  relate  their  are  headed  home  in  the  morning  but  for  now 
anyone  who  would  like  a picture  with  them  can  step  forward  and  they  will 
accommodate  you.  Foreigners  move  forward  with  their  cameras  and  these 
young  people  are  gracious. 

A Zuni  flute  player  picks  a simple  stick  instrument  and  moves  to  the 
microphone  and  lets  out  a sound  that  echoes  of  canyons,  tall  mesas  and 
vistas  of  red  rock  and  sage  far  removed  from  these  snow  covered  mountains 
His  flute  carries  a sound  that  seems  to  quiet  the  crowd  and  as  the  line 
moves  slowly  forward  along  the  perimeter  fence,  it  is  a long  wait  because 
there  are  so  many  people  that  want  to  go  into  the  east  door  of  the 
pavilion.  There  are  Navajo  men  and  women  with  smiles  wearing  Olympic  blue 
berets  and  vests  showing  their  are  volunteers  who  greet  you  with  a smile 
and  bid  you  welcome  to  little  taste  of  Navajo  land. 


The  door  opens  and  you  find  yourself  standing  in  a dark  place,  this  the 
place  of  the  emergence,  a black  Navajo  star  filled  wall  with  the  Navajo 
constellations  etched  out,  showing  lack  Rabbit,  two  warriors  standing 
facing  each  other  and  the  pattern  of  a geometric  Navajo  rug  pattern 
against  a dark  black  sky  which  extends  high  above  you.  This  is  the  sight 
early  Navajos  saw  each  night  and  drew  their  first  designs  from  for  the 
rugs  they  wove  long  ago.  A door  opens  in  the  middle  of  this  wall  and  you 
are  let  to  a dark  room  with  a sky  light  of  three  screens,  you  sit  down 
crossed  legged  fashion  in  the  room  and  look  up  as  you  see  the 
presentation  of  Bert  Benally  from  Shiprock  who  tells  you  of  how  we  came 
thru  the  Four  Worlds  of  the  Navajo,  each  world  acted  out  by  Navajo  actors 
portraying  the  Holy  Beings,  the  Insect  People,  the  tale  of  how  we 
traveled  to  the  point  we  are  now. 

It  is  just  enough  to  make  one  wonder  that  such  a people  as  these  Navajo 
have  their  own  way  of  seeing  the  world  and  it  is  beautiful  in  its 
simplicity.  As  it  is  over  you  are  let  out  into  an  area  where  there  is  a 
diarama  where  you  walk  onto  a bridge  where  you  can  look  down  and  see 
Navajo  life,  the  land  laid  out  before  you,  examples  of  miniature 
ceremonies,  just  a touch  of  what  medicinemen  do,  giving  nothing  of  the 
rites,  they  tell  you  so,  these  things  are  private  they  say  between  the 
healer  and  the  patient,  they  politely  say  we  don't  talk  about  these 
things  here,  but  you  see  how  we  are  tied  to  the  land.  There  are  quotes 
from  former  tribal  leaders,  one  that  comes  to  mind  is  how  when  the 
Navajos  were  to  choose  an  area,  thought  to  say.  Who  can  own  the  sky,  the 
night,  the  day,  the  earth  and  mountains,  it  is  something  we  can  not  do, 
it  is  there  and  we  just  live  with  it"  There  is  an  exhibit  of  the  hogans, 
the  different  types  and  how  they  came  to  be. 

A young  Navajo  woman  from  Whitehorse  takes  you  into  the  hogan  in  the 
center  and  leads  you  in  everyone  going  in  clockwise  fashion,  there  is  a 
dirt  floor  and  it  is  the  sand  from  home,  she  explains  that  this  female 
hogan  is  representative  of  the  womb  of  woman,  that  it  represents  life, 
that  each  pole  has  a place  and  meaning.  That  the  dirt  floor  of  sand  is 
not  dirty  but  reminds  us  we  are  apart  of  the  earth.  She  explains  that  we 

are  new  in  the  world  and  people  have  discovered  Navajos  and  that  our 

contributions  as  Navajo  are  just  beginning  to  be  noticed  by  the  world. 

She  relates  that  the  Navajo  Way  is  a way  of  life,  not  a religion  but  the 

practice,  tradition  and  learning  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  day  to  day 

activities.  She  explains  the  fire  stick  and  the  various  implements,  their 
use  and  origins  to  everyone  there. 

Upon  leaving  here  there  is  a Clan  wheel  where  the  Navajo  clans  and 
relationships  are  explained,  young  Navajo  folks  are  encouraged  to  ask 
about  their  clans  and  the  young  lady  there  takes  great  pains  to  explain 
where  they  are  from,  that  names  are  not  important  but  that  clans  give 
your  relationship  to  one  another  that  family  and  ties  to  extended  family 
are  very  important  to  give  you  place  where  you  come  from.  It  speaks  of 
travels  of  centuries  of  travel  from  people  like  those  of  the  Towering 
House,  Where  those  who  come  from  the  Red  Earth  Streaks  into  the  Water 
come  from,  those  of  Coyote  Pass,  these  are  important  to  know  she  says,  it 
gives  us  a place  we  come  from,  and  honors  our  forefathers,  mothers  and 
fathers  and  one  another  she  says. 

There  are  a bank  of  computers  where  people  can  hear  the  Navajo  language, 
the  voices  of  those  who  helped  with  exhibit,  the  story  of  some  of  those 
who  are  on  the  screen  are  etched  out  in  real  life.  One  is  David  Sloan,  a 
young  boy  from  Marble  Canyon  who  went  to  Flag  Bordertown  dorm,  went  to 
NAU  and  then  became  an  architect  who  now  designs  homes  and  building  for 
natives  using  elements  of  tradition  and  native  styles  to  tell  a story  of 
our  people.  He  explains  the  relationship,  and  there  are  many  areas  there 
each  station  talking  about  education,  tradition,  health,  tribal 
government.  He  designed  the  building  at  Bosque  Redondo,  the  site  of  the 
where  the  Navajos  were  placed  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  place  of  despair 
at  the  end  of  Long  Walk.  The  Navajos  endured  hunger,  starvation,  sickness 
and  despair  there.  Captives,  when  they  found  out  they  would  be  able  to  go 
home,  there  was  such  a rustling  of  the  people  that  the  night  before  they 
left  the  camp  moved  by  itself  to  the  west  toward  home  on  its  own.  One  of 
the  things  posted  in  large  letters  at  Navajo  Land  Administration  I 


remember  seeing  each  day  was  this  statement. 

"When  we  came  to  the  place  called  Albuquerque  we  crossed  the  river  and 
saw  the  peak  of  a mountain.  We  asked  if  was  our  mountain  and  someone  said 
yes.  The  old  people  cried,  and  talked  to  the  earth  such  was  their  joy  at 
seeing  it" 

In  this  exhibit  at  each  place  there  is  Navajo  person  ready  to  explain 
any  questions  or  wonderings  they  might  have.  There  was  a rug  weaver  from 
Prescott,  and  some  others  who  are  Silversmiths,  painters,  potters  and 
artists . 

A place  is  provided  where  there  is  discussion  on  the  American  Indian 
codetalkers,  not  only  Navajo  but  the  other  tribes  as  well,  where  there 
are  old  uniforms,  medals,  and  momentos  brought  home  from  war  and  one  of 
those  venerable  old  men  to  greet  the  world's  visitors  there. 

Traditional  displays  on  the  cradle  board,  each  element  of  eat  and  its 
representation,  as  well  as  baskets,  and  basket  weavers  and  in  each  area 
larger  than  life  color  landscapes  of  Canyon  De  Chelly,  Monument  Valley, 
Dzilth-Na-Oh-Dilthe,  and  places  familiar  and  beautiful  to  Navajo  people. 

A collection  of  the  finest  old  time  jewelry  is  provided  and  everywhere 
there  is  someone  to  answer  a question,  and  they  provide  a little  glimpse 
of  how  far  the  Navajos  have  come. 

Before  you  know  it  the  time  is  spent  and  out  you  go  to  see  a smaller 
pavilion  for  jewelry  sellers,  one  of  who  is  the  Southwest  foundation  from 
Gallup,  who  really  provide  non  profit  help  to  destitute  Navajos,  whose 
old  offices  were  tiny  and  quaint,  but  now  are  have  developed  a reputation 
as  a real  service  provider. 

For  those  Navajos  far  from  home,  who  want  a taste  of  sheepherder  coffee 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a fire,  cedar  logs  with  a circular  of  rocks 
to  sit  on.  There  one  could  find  good  conversation,  where  you  could  sit 
and  rest  by  a log  fire  that  reminds  one  of  Yei-Be-Che's  and  Summer  Sings. 
Some  of  the  old  folks  gathered  there,  one  couple  is  from  Orem,  Utah, 
moved  there  from  because  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute,  they  had  to 
move  from  Tolani  Lake,  where  no  one  lives  now,  but  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
brings  memories  of  home  and  in  a valley  of  sky  scrapers,  cold  and  snow 
there  was  a touch  of  warmth  brought  by  the  sound  of  the  Navajo  language, 
and  the  telling  of  clan  relations,  boarding  school,  sheepherding  and 
places  known  as  Chinle,  Beshbito,  Star  Lake,  Borrego  Pass.  It  was  a 
little  taste  of  home  and  it  was  good  to  see  such  a place. . .Discover 
Navajo. 

~ - > 
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"RE : Poem:  Future  Perfect"  

Date:  Thu,  17  May  2001  15:40:01  -0500 

From:  "lohn  D Berry/grad/res/Okstate"  <berryj@okstate.edu> 

Subj : New  poem . . . 

Future  Perfect 

(of  Genomes  and  Brave  New  Worlds) 

Clever  hands  and  minds, 

A snip  of  X here. 

Snip  from  Y there. 

Recombinant  reconstruction. 

Of  past  lives. 

Playing  Creator. 

They  can  build  you. 

Or  ancestral  you. 

In  secret  labs  they  think. 

With  white  coats. 

Never  asking  if. 

It  should  be  done. 


They  will  select  whom. 

To  build  again. 

Stealing  genome. 

Raw  chromosomes. 

Stuff  of  life. 

From  Creator. 

We  will  watch  carefully. 

And  should  they  elect. 

To  bring  back, 

Tekamthi  or  Tenskwatawa, 

Tatanka  Yotanka  or  Goyathlay, 

Or  any  others,  we  wait. 

Then,  a raiding  party. 

We  have  warriors  still. 

We  will  free  the  one  or  many. 

Blood  will  tell. 

The  young  will  grow. 

Then,  a reckoning. 

Perhaps, 

Creator  will  help  us. 

One  more  time  then. 

And  we. 

We, 

Will  make  them  cry  again. 

We  wait. 

John  D.  Berry,  Oklahoma,  2001 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  19  Feb  2002  06:28:23  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub  j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  4-10 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

4 

Give  two  blessings  for  every  one  you  receive. 

5 

Never  refuse  a gift  of  the  land. 

6 

Heed  well  the  voice  of  your  heart. 

7 

Give  to  the  land  more  than  you  take. 

8 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  neverending. 

9 

On  any  great  journey,  be  guided  by  the  stars,  na  hoku. 

10 

Learn  of  the  world  around  you,  and  in  the  learning,  . . . find  yourself. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Rebirth  of  Nearly  Extinct  Nooksack  Dialect"  


Date:  Tue,  19  Feb  2002  20:52:52  -0800 
From:  "Mikola  18"  <mikolal8@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : "Rebirth  of  a language" 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

http: //www. spokesmanreview.com 

Tuesday,  February  19,  2002 
Education : 

"Rebirth  of  a language: 

Linguists,  computer  bring  back  nearly  extinct  Nooksack  dialect" 

DEMING,  Wash.  (AP)  --  "When  Quentin  Charlie  first  tried  to  speak  his 
grandmother's  language,  the  complicated,  singsong  words  didn't  come 
naturally. 

But  he  kept  trying  at  the  Nooksack  Tribe's  Upriver  Halq'emeylem  language 
classes . 

The  language  was  nearly  extinct  30  years  ago,  but  Nooksack  language 
specialist  Catalina  Renteria  thinks  Charlie  and  the  rest  of  her  students 
may  be  fluent  by  next  fall,  when  they  become  the  program's  first 
graduating  class. 

They'll  be  the  first  Native  language  students  in  the  country  to  learn 
with  an  interactive  computer  program  she  adapted  to  Halq'emeylem. 

Roland  Holterman,  director  of  the  Nooksack  Education  Department,  called 
Renteria's  project  a breakthrough  and  said  he  envisions  local  school 
districts  offering  the  classes  for  foreign-language  credits  soon. 

"We've  taken  a nearly  extinct  language  and  brought  it  back  to  life," 
Holterman  said.  "You  can  actually  not  speak  a single  word  ...  and  in  the 
matter  of  a year  you  can  be  totally  fluent." 

Linguist  Brent  Galloway  came  to  the  Nooksack  Tribe's  21/2-acre 
reservation  near  Deming,  about  15  miles  northeast  of  Bellingham,  in  1974 
--  a year  after  the  United  States  officially  recognized  the  tribe. 

Because  the  Nooksacks  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott  in 
January  1855,  the  tribe  was  allotted  no  land  and  its  members  were  ordered 
to  move  to  the  Lummi  Reservation. 

But  the  Lummi  and  Nooksack  people  had  little  in  common,  except  for  their 
roots  in  what  is  now  Whatcom  County.  Their  languages  were  about  as  similar 
as  German  and  English,  Galloway  said.  So  some  Nooksacks  settled  in  east 
Whatcom  County  and  many  others  moved  north  to  be  with  Halq ' emeylem- 
speaking  people  of  the  Stolo  Nation  near  Chilliwack,  British  Columbia. 

As  time  passed,  the  Nooksack' s original  language  --  Lhechelesem  -- 
withered  away.  The  last  fluent  speaker,  Sindick  Jimmy,  died  in  1977. 

Galloway,  now  a professor  at  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated  College  in 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  said  Nooksack  elders  told  him  they  made  a conscious 
choice  to  abandon  Lhechelesem. 

"Since  the  language  died  that  long  ago,  the  elders  that  were  left  were 
speakers  of  Halq'emeylem,"  Galloway  said.  "So  there  was  more  hope  they 
could  bring  it  back." 

Halq'emeylem  is  one  of  23  distinct  Salish  languages  spoken  by  tribes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  west  to  Montana  and  as  far  south  as  Tillamook,  Ore. 
Upriver  Halq'emeylem,  the  spoken  language  at  Nooksack,  is  the  only  tonal 
language  among  them.  Every  vowel  has  three  different  tones  that  shift  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

For  the  past  year,  Renteria  and  Marcus  Goodson,  a Nooksack  language 
intern,  have  videotaped  discussions  in  Halq'emeylem,  written  sentences 
and  tests,  and  entered  them  into  the  computer  language  program. 

To  demonstrate,  Goodson  opened  a window  on  one  of  the  computers,  and  the 
Halq'emeylem  alphabet  popped  up  on  screen.  Another  window  opened  with  a 
video  of  a man  in  a pink  shirt. 

As  the  video  played,  the  man  mouthed  the  popped  and  guttural  clicks  of 
the  coastal  languages.  Goodson  echoed  the  words,  speaking  into  a 
microphone,  and  the  program  played  a recording  of  his  pronunciation  back- 
to-back  with  the  man  in  the  video. 

"You  see  it,  you  hear  it,  you  say  it,"  Goodson  said. 

The  tribal  elders  who  grew  up  speaking  the  language  are  getting  very  old 
now  --  a problem  shared  by  tribes  around  the  country.  For  decades,  their 


languages  were  forbidden  at  many  white-operated  schools,  and  tribal 
members  began  using  English  instead. 

"I  would  ask  the  elders  in  the  1970s,  when  I was  working  on  the  writing 
system,  how  technical  should  we  be?"  Gall 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  First  Nations,  Rez  Life  and 
Amazon  Alliance  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


I have  seen  that  in  any  great  undertaking  it  is  not  enough  for 
a man  to  depend  simply  upon  himself." 

Lone  Man,  Teton  Sioux 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

! f 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

t so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 
j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

From  a February  28,  2002  Canoe/Cnews  headline: 
http: //www. canoe . ca/At lanticTicker /CANOE- wire. CRIME -Native- Fishing. html 

N.B.  native  gets  prison  time  for  attack  on  fisheries  officer 

MIRAMICHI,  N.B.  (CP)  --  A native  fisherman  from  northern  New  Brunswick 
was  sentenced  Thursday  to  three  years  in  prison  for  attacking  a federal 
fisheries  officer  on  Miramichi  Bay. 

John  David  Dedam,  31,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  aggravated  assault. 
The  incident  occurred  in  August  2000  when  natives  and  fisheries  officers 
clashed  in  a dispute  over  native  fishing  rights. 

Rocks  were  thrown  and  one  seriously  injured  fisheries  officer,  Dominique 
Benoit,  required  reconstructive  surgery  to  his  face. 

The  Fisheries  Department  captured  part  of  the  confrontation  on  videotape. 


I ask  each  reader  of  this  newsletter  to  go  to 
http : //www . owlstar . com/who_will_sing_for_us . htm 
and  click  on  "Who  will  sing  for  us. 

Watch  as  the  Fisheries  Department  boat  rams  a Mi'kmaq  boat.  Then  tell 
the  Canadian  authorities  who  used  violence,  who  endangered  human  life, 
who  was  the  lawless  renegade? 

It  is  a disgrace  and  a sham  on  any  pretense  of  justice  to  imprison  John 
David  Dedham  while  the  fisheries  and  RCMP  cowboys  assault  Mi'kmaq  for 
pursuing  their  lifeway  in  compliance  with  the  Marshall  Treaty. 

(If  you  don't  have  the  capability  of  playing  this  clip,  the  VHS  tape  is 


still  available  for  $10  US  from  Aboriginal  Resources,  P.0.  Box  305, 
Holbrook,  MA  02343  phone:  (781)  767-2462  (US)  (902)  758-1343  (Canada)) 
As  far  as  I am  concerned  this  is  as  flagrant  as  the  killing  of  Dudley 
George  at  Ipperwash  and  just  as  unforgivable.  It  is  all  too  clear 
"3ust-Us"  is  also  the  rule  of  law  north  of  the  40th  parallel. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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February  28,  2002 
Nathan  Vaughn  Dreamer 

OGLALA  - Nathan  Vaughn  Dreamer,  36,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Feb.  25,  2002, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Sharee  Dreamer,  Rapid  City;  one  son, 

Eric  Corbine  Jr.,  Rapid  City;  seven  brothers,  A1  Dreamer  Jr.,  Gabe  Dreamer 
and  Harley  Dreamer,  all  of  Oglala,  George  Dreamer,  Pine  Ridge,  Todd 
Dreamer  and  Pete  Switzer,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Orrin  Wing,  Cortez,  Colo. 
; six  sisters,  Rhonda  Dreamer,  Rochelle  Dreamer  and  Rose  Dreamer,  all  of 
Oglala,  Roxie  Whirl  Wind  Horse,  Pine  Ridge,  Rachel  Dreamer,  Washington, 
and  Troy  Lynn  Yellow  Wood,  Denver;  his  father,  A1  Dreamer  Sr.,  Oglala;  his 


stepmother,  Delores  Dreamer,  Oglala;  and  his  mother,  Norma  Walks  Out, 
Oglala . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Hall  in 
Oglala.  The  second-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  March  1,  at 
Loneman  School  gym  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  2,  at  the  school  gym,  with 
the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson,  the  Rev.  Tommy  Carpenter  and  the  Rev.  Clarence 
Rowland  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  2,  2002 

Katherine  Weasel  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Katherine  Weasel  Bear,  75,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Feb. 
26,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  March  4,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  Fr.  Billy  Pauly  and  Fr.  Earl  Kurth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Katherine  Weasel  Bear,  "Wanahca  Waste  Win,"  was  born  on  September  5, 
1926,  on  Mission  Flats  to  Fred  and  Susie  (White  Wolf)  Waters. 

On  Dune  23,  1946,  she  married  Cleveland  Weasel  Bear,  and  they  were 
blessed  with  14  children.  Surviving  her  are  two  sons,  Cleveland,  Dr.  of 
the  Calico  Community,  and  Benjamin  of  the  #4  Community;  seven  daughters, 
Florita  White  Calf,  Darlene,  Karen,  and  Mary  Weasel  Bear,  all  of  the  #4 
Community,  Caroline  Two  Bulls  of  Rapid  City,  Carita  Weasel  Bear  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Trivian  Bad  Wound  of  Allen;  one  brother,  Leroy  Waters  of 
Mission  Flats;  a half-sister,  Dessie  Left  Hand  of  Martin;  stepmother,  Mary 
Bear  Robe-Waters  of  Oglala;  22  grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren . 
Katherine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  four  daughters,  one  son, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Katherine  was  a life-long  resident  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  she 
was  a Mother,  Grandmother,  Aunt,  and  Best  Friend  to  her  family,  relatives, 
and  friends.  In  her  younger  days,  she  was  a member  of  the  Wild  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show  with  her  grandparents . She  danced  many  years  at  the  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days,  and  Days  of  '76  at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  26,  2002 

Richard  Hudson  Tsosie 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Richard  Tsosie,  55,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Tsosie  died  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  17,  1946  in  Bluewater 
into  the  Edge  of  Water  People  Clanfor  the  Salt  Peple  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  the  home  of  Duanita 
Platero,  Canoncito  and  at  7 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  27  at  the  Crownpoint 
Chapter  House. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Hosteen  Tso  Belone 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Hosteen  Belone,  93,  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Belone  died  Feb.  25  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

February  26,  2002 


Nancy  L.  Begay 

Nancy  L.  Begay,  60,  of  Burnham  died  in  Durango  on  Thursday,  Feb.  21, 
2002. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  William  Begay,  and  one  daughter,  Patricia 
Haceesa . 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 
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Tribes  split  on  Alaska  oil  drilling 

Boston  Globe 

Feb.  25,  2002  19:25:00 

WASHINGTON  - The  Inupiat  Eskimos  and  the  Gwich'in  Indians  live  150  miles 
apart  in  Alaska,  but  they  had  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
remote  Alaskan  homes  before  crossing  paths  in  Capitol  Hill  corridors. 

They  are  literally  and  figuratively  separated  by  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  A couple  of  hundred  Inupiat  live  in  the  town  of  Kaktovik 
on  diminutive  Barter  Island,  off  Alaska's  north  coast  - the  only  human 
community  in  the  refuge.  Roughly  150  Gwich'in  live  in  Arctic  Village,  a 
hamlet  just  south  of  the  refuge's  border. 

In  between  are  the  19  million-acre  refuge  and  sharply  different  views  on 
whether  a 1.5  million-acre  portion  of  its  northern  coastal  slope  should  be 
available  for  oil  exploration. 

In  recent  weeks,  members  of  both  tribes  have  come  to  the  nation's 
capital  to  plead  their  cases:  The  Inupiat  contend  that  opening  a portion 
of  the  refuge  for  oil  exploration  is  critical  to  their  survival;  the 
Gwich'in  say  that  doing  so  will  destroy  them. 

The  two  groups  are  not  new  to  the  debate  nor  to  Washington,  but  as  the 
Senate  prepares  to  take  up  energy  legislation  this  week,  advocates  and 
opponents  of  opening  a section  of  the  refuge  for  oil  exploration  have 
increasingly  put  the  native  groups  at  the  center  of  their  lobbying  efforts 

"It's  effective  because  so  much  of  Congress  is  about  listening  to  the 
local  impacts,  who  will  be  affected,"  said  Melinda  Pierce  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  "It's  all  the  more  poignant  when  you're  talking  about"  indigenous 
people,  she  added. 

Tara  Katuk  Sweeney's  passion  on  the  refuge's  fate  quickly  surfaced  last 
week  as  she  discussed  the  issues  in  the  "war  room"  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
basement  office  of  Arctic  Power,  a lobbying  group  sponsored  by  the  state 
of  Alaska  to  promote  opening  a portion  of  the  refuge. 

"This  is  a matter  of  survival  for  our  people,"  said  Sweeney,  a 28-year- 
old  Inupiat  who  follows  in  her  mother's  footsteps  in  lobbying  on  the  issue 
"We're  human  and  we're  willing  to  work  for  the  luxuries  that  people  take 
for  granted."  Those  luxuries  are  running  water,  flush  toilets,  heat. 
Inupiat  communities  stretch  along  all  of  Alaska's  northern  coast,  but  the 
Kactovik  area  still  struggles  to  enter  the  modern  age. 

Sweeney  described  the  subsistence  living  for  the  Inupiat  of  Kactovik  in 
an  area  "with  no  agriculture,  no  commercial  fishing,  no  trees,  and  no 
tourism."  But  thanks  to  the  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  they 
do  have  a stake  in  the  oil  that  is  pulled  from  the  ground,  a stake  that 
over  the  years  has  provided  billions  of  dollars  in  gross  revenues  to 
Inupiat  people  throughout  Alaska. 

"The  only  thing  that  brought  our  people  out  of  Third  World  living 
conditions  was  the  Prudhoe  Bay  development,"  she  said,  refering  to  the 


spread  of  oil  development  roughly  65  miles  west  along  the  arctic  slope. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  fields  will  run  out,  and  many  Inupiat  fear  that  the 
dollars  that  have  started  to  modernize  their  communities  will  dry  up  as 
well . 

The  Gwich'in  have  the  opposite  fear.  Like  the  Inupiat , they  have  for 
centuries  earned  a subsistence  existence  off  the  land.  The  Gwich'in's 
principal  food  source  is  the  porcupine  caribou  that  migrates  through  the 
region,  calving  during  the  summers  in  the  disputed  section  of  the  refuge. 

"It  provides  us  with  everything  we  need,"  said  Faith  Gemmill,  a Gwich'in 
speaking  by  telephone  from  Arctic  Village.  "It's  80  percent  of  our  diet, 
we  make  clothes  from  the  hide,  we  make  tools  from  the  bones,  and  we  have 
spiritual  dances  and  songs  that  tell  of  our  relationship  to  the  caribou." 

The  Gwich'in,  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  1971  lands  settlement,  worry 
that  oil  exploration  on  the  protected  coastal  slope  would  lead  to  changes 
in  the  herd  upon  which  they  have  built  their  society. 

"For  us  it's  a human  rights  issue,"  Gemmill  said.  "We  want  to  live  our 
own  way  of  life  and  pass  it  on  to  our  future  generations." 

Opponents  of  opening  the  disputed  section  of  the  refuge  paint  a picture 
of  a subsistence-level  tribe  of  Indians  facing  off  against  an  Eskimo  tribe 
that  has  been  seduced  over  the  years  by  big  oil. 

"It's  an  unfair  fight,"  said  Pamela  A.  Miller,  an  environmental 
consultant  in  Alaska. 

The  two  sides  have  taken  their  arguments  to  Congress,  where  one  group 
sometimes  finds  itself  entering  an  office  the  other  is  leaving.  They  trade 
arguments  and  counterarguments . 

The  landlocked  Gwich'in  point  out  that  the  Inupiat  oppose  off-shore 
drilling,  arguing  that  it  is  because  the  Eskimos  place  the  same  kind  of 
special  value  on  whales  that  they  do  on  the  caribou.  The  Inupiat  counter 
that  they  value  both  equally  and  that  their  opposition  to  off-shore 
drilling  comes  from  the  oil  industry's  long  experience  of  on-shore 
technology  as  opposed  to  what  they  see  as  more  questionable  off-shore 
conditions . 

The  Inupiat  assert  that  Gwich'in  leased  part  of  their  land  in  the  early 
1980s  for  oil  exploration  without  any  stipulations  for  the  safety  of  the 
caribou.  The  Gwich'in  respond  that  the  section  was  not  frequented  by  the 
animals . 

For  both  sides  it's  a very  personal  fight,  although  they  are  both 
careful  to  note  how  respectful  they  are  of  the  other,  even  if  their 
attitudes  speak  otherwise. 

"I  respect  them  because  they  are  another  native  group  and  I think  they 
have  a beautiful  culture,"  Sweeney  said.  "I  also  think  there  are  a handful 
of  native  people  who  have  been  exploited  by  the  extreme  environmental 
industry  to  come  down  and  lobby  on  this  issue." 

When  they  pass  in  the  office  of  a member  of  Congress,  they  might 
exchange  a nod  and  a greeting. 

"It's  just  a very  respectful  'Hi,'  " Sweeney  said.  "Or  'Good  luck.'  Why 
not?" 
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Protection  sought  for  sacred  grounds 
Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  top  Democrat  on  the  House  Resources  Committee  said 
Tuesday  that  he  intends  to  introduce  a bill  that  would  bar  oil  and  gas 
drilling  on  public  lands  that  are  considered  sacred  by  American  Indians. 


Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  ranking  member  of  the  Resources  panel,  outlined  his 
plans  in  a speech  before  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  announcement  could  put  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  at  odds  with  the  White  House 
and  the  Republicans  who  hold  the  majority  in  the  House.  They  have  outlined 
plans  to  increase  the  production  of  oil  and  gas  drawn  from  public  lands. 

But  one  key  Republican  - Rep.  lames  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  House 
Resources  panel  - said  he  agreed  in  principle  with  much  of  Rahall 's 
argument.  However,  Hansen,  of  Utah,  predicted  thatthere  would  be  problems 
deciding  which  lands  are  sacred  to  Indians. 

"In  order  to  protect  sacred  public  lands,  we  need  practical  criteria  for 
identifying  these  lands  and  a fair  process  for  resolving  existing  lease 
claims,"  Hansen  said. 

The  issue  came  to  public  attention  last  Dune  when  Indians  descended  on 
Congress  to  protest  a permit  issued  to  Anschutz  Exploration  Corp.  for  the 
drilling  of  a wildcat  oil  well  in  a Montana  valley  sacred  to  Indians. 

Weatherman  Draw,  known  among  some  Indians  as  Valley  of  the  Chiefs,  has  a 
collection  of  rare  rock  art  and  has  been  used  for  centuries  as  a place  for 
meditation  and  meeting  by  several  tribes. 

The  area  70  miles  southwest  of  Billings  is  located  between  the  Beartooth 
and  Pryor  mountains  and  contains  significant  concentrations  of  prehistoric 
rock  paintings  and  carvings.  In  recognition  of  its  cultural  values,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  1999  designated  it  an  Area  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern. 

"We  cannot  stand  idle  as  corporate  America  picks  off  Native  American 
sacred  sites  tribe  by  tribe,"  Rahall  said. 

Laws  already  exist  that  serve  to  protect  public  lands,  historical  areas 
and  Indian  lands,  including  graveyards.  But  Rahall  said  he  sees  a need  for 
a law  specifically  designed  to  protect  those  public  lands  that  Indians  say 
are  holy. 

The  issue  also  comes  as  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  looking  to 
increase  development  of  natural  gas  and  oil  on  lands  held  by  Indian  tribes. 
That,  say  advocates,  would  have  the  twofold  benefit  of  increasing  the 
domestic  energy  supply  and  boosting  income  for  Indian  tribes. 
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Lawsuit  seeks  accounting  of  natural  resources 
taken  from  area  during  mining  era 
By  Randy  Petersen 
Miami  News-Record 

The  Quapaw  Tribe  is  seeking  an  accounting  of  its  resources. 

With  an  estimated  $4  billion  of  lead  and  zinc  taken  out  of  the  Tri-State 
Mining  District  in  the  mining  heyday,  Quapaw  Tribe  councilman  lohn  Berrey 
said  much  of  those  resources  were  mined  from  Quapaw  land. 

In  a suit  filed  Feb.  14,  the  tribe  is  seeking  a court  order  to  force  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  to  account  for  what  was  taken  off  Indian  trust  lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the  federal  agency  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  tribal  trust  accounts. 

In  1994,  Congress  passed  the  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Reform  Act, 
which  called  for  a reconciliation  of  trust  accounts. 

Berrey  said  that  hasn't  been  done  to  the  Quapaw  Tribe's  satisfaction. 

lason  Aamodt,  attorney  for  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  said  the  BIA's  efforts  went 


back  to  1973,  but  failed  to  cover  the  peak  mining  years  of  1911  to  1940. 

"If  the  tribe  doesn't  know  what  it  has,  that  is  essentially  a regulatory 
taking  by  the  bureau,"  Aamodt  said. 

Berrey  said  the  tribe  is  owed  money  from  the  natural  resources  taken 
from  Indian  land  over  the  years,  but  there  is  no  way  to  prove  how  much  is 
owed  or  how  much  was  taken. 

Intead,  he  said  all  tribal  members  are  left  with  is  the  remains  of 
mining  efforts  on  their  land. 

"The  legacy  that  they  left  is  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund,"  he  said. 

The  suit  filed  by  Aamodt  seeks  a court  order  labeling  "the  failure  to 
properly  manage  the  Nation's  trust  assets,  accounts  and  funds"  as  a 
deprivation  of  property  and  a breach  of  trust.  It  also  demands  a full 
accounting  of  assets. 

The  tribe's  suit  is  not  seeking  any  money,  Aamodt  noted,  since  a dollar 
amount  can  not  be  determined  until  the  tribe  knows  what  assets  were 
removed  and  remain  unaccounted  for. 

The  attorney  said  the  next  move  should  be  from  the  BIA,  which  has  the 
option  to  seek  an  out-of-court  settlement. 

Whether  the  final  verdict  comes  from  the  court  or  from  a mutual 
agreement  between  the  tribe  and  the  BIA,  Aamodt  said  it  will  take  time. 

Court  action  could  take  three  to  10  years  and  a settlement  would  take  at 
least  a year,  he  said. 

Calls  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  BIA  to  discuss  the  suit 
were  not  returned  by  press  time. 
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AFN  weighs  claim  of  too  many  tribes 

NEW  APPROACFI: Future  may  hold  change  in  self-governance. 

By  Tom  Kizzia 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  March  4,  2002) 

On  a remote  shore  of  Shelikof  Strait,  a few  dilapidated  buildings  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  former  village  of  Kanatak.  The  site,  abandoned  by  its 
Alutiiq  people  in  the  1950s,  now  lies  in  a federal  wildlife  refuge. 

But  the  Native  Village  of  Kanatak  lives  on  as  a federally  recognized 
tribe  with  an  office  in  Wasilla,  an  annual  budget  of  $145,000  and  125 
members  residing  in  Anchorage  and  Bristol  Bay. 

The  middle-Kuskokwim  River  village  of  Georgetown  is  abandoned  too.  But 
the  Georgetown  tribe  has  an  office  in  Anchorage,  federal  grants  and  plans 
to  distribute  land  to  its  106  members. 

The  Yukon  River  community  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  thriving. 
The  town  of  about  500  has  not  one  but  two  tribal  governments.  The  Yupiit 
of  Andreafski  are  mostly  people  who  lived  in  the  area  historically,  while 
the  Algaaciq  Native  Village  is  made  up  of  people  who  migrated  up  the  Yukon 
with  a Catholic  mission  and  school  in  the  1950s. 

Across  Alaska  today,  229  tribal  governments  are  recognized  by  the 
federal  government.  Most  represent  small  villages.  A few  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  past  settlements.  In  sum,  they  make  up  40  percent  of  the  tribes 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

That's  too  many,  members  of  Alaska's  congressional  delegation  say.  The 
three  Republicans  are  backing  a call  for  the  Bush  administration  to 
reconsider  the  formal  status  granted  Alaska's  tribes  in  1993. 

"It  is  something  that  just  has  to  be  taken  a look  at,"  Sen.  Ted  Stevens 
said  in  a recent  interview. 


The  challenge  in  Washington,  D.C.  --  along  with  related  challenges  this 
winter  from  the  state  Legislature  and  in  federal  court  --  is  pushing 
Alaska's  tribal  and  Native  corporation  leaders  to  consider  new  approaches 
to  Native  self-governance. 

Last  month,  responding  to  congressional  pressure  and  more  long-standing 
concerns  of  Natives  themselves,  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  took  the 
first  steps  toward  forming  a new  Commission  on  Self-Determination  to 
consider  the  future  of  Native  institutions  here. 

Almost  everything  will  be  on  the  table.  Native  leaders  say  --  from  new, 
larger  regional  tribes  to  home-rule  boroughs  or  political  models  used  in 
northern  Canada  and  Greenland. 

"Our  premise  is  it's  been  30  years  since  land  claims  have  occurred  and  a 
lot  has  happened  since  in  the  state  and  in  other  countries,"  said  AFN 
president  Dulie  Kitka.  "It's  time  to  assess  where  we  want  to  go  and  what 
we  want  to  do." 

In  creating  the  commission  Feb.  13,  the  AFN  board  adopted  a resolution 
urging  federal  officials  to  back  off  until  an  internal  solution  to 
governance  issues  can  be  proposed  from  "within  the  Native  community." 

Kitka  gave  the  resolution  to  President  Bush  when  he  visited  Anchorage  in 
February.  She  raised  the  issues  again  last  week  in  meetings  at  the  White 
House . 

Reaching  internal  agreement  among  Natives  may  not  be  easy,  however.  Many 
village  councils  support  the  current  number  of  tribes,  saying  the  system 
is  better  than  the  regional  organizations  that  managed  federal  programs  a 
decade  ago,  said  Mike  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal 
Council . 

"Implementing  self-determination  in  the  villages  is  working  now,  so  why 
turn  back  the  clock?  Many  of  those  villages  are  running  the  programs  at 
the  village  level,"  said  Williams,  who  is  from  the  Western  Alaska  village 
of  Akiak.  "Ever  since  the  (1993)  list,  I've  seen  a big  difference  in  our 
lives  improving." 

He  added  that  efforts  to  create  a regional  tribe  in  his  area,  around 
Bethel,  had  been  controversial  and  unsuccessful. 

Kitka  stressed  that  the  new  commission,  to  be  funded  and  controlled  by 
Native  groups,  is  still  at  the  conceptual  stage.  The  AFN  wants  to  see 
broad  representation,  she  said. 

"The  process  setting  this  up  is  as  important  as  the  work  of  the 
commission  itself  and  the  report  they  come  back  with,"  Kitka  said. 

LEGAL  LIMBO? 

Alaska's  tribal  governments  have  experienced  a renaissance  since  Native 
land  claims  were  settled  in  1970. 

The  tribes  suffered  a notable  setback  in  1998  when  their  governing 
powers  were  limited  by  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling.  But  they  have  since 
been  buoyed  by  limited  recognition  from  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  and  the  Alaska 
Supreme  Court. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  however,  the  legitimacy  of  Alaska's  tribes  has 
been  questioned  anew  from  several  vantage  points. 

Stevens  said  the  Clinton  administration  decision  in  1993  to  recognize 
tribes  in  every  village  spreads  funding  too  thinly  and  draws  the  ire  of 
congressmen  from  other  states.  Spokesmen  for  Rep.  Don  Young  and  Sen.  Frank 
Murkowski  said  they  agree  with  Stevens  and  support  a review  by  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  of  the  decision  to  recognize  tribes  here. 

"We  found  tribes  with  two,  three,  five  people  getting  money.  That  was 
absurd,"  Stevens  said  in  a recent  interview.  "We  faced  a lot  of  criticism 
for  that." 

The  request  for  a review  by  Interior  was  first  made  in  December  by  state 
Senate  President  Rick  Halford,  R-Chugiak,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Brian 
Porter,  R-Anchorage.  But  Halford  and  Porter  didn't  complain  about  the 
number  of  tribes.  Instead,  they  worried  that  the  tribes  might  push  for 
casino  gambling  or  clash  with  the  state  by  asserting  sovereign  powers. 

Interior  Department  officials  said  they  have  not  decided  whether  the 
review  will  be  undertaken. 

Meanwhile,  the  lawyer  for  the  Republican-led  state  Legislative  Council 
is  arguing  in  federal  court  that  the  process  used  in  1993  to  recognize 


Alaska  tribes  was  flawed  and  the  list  should  be  thrown  out.  If  successful, 
lawyer  Don  Mitchell's  arguments  could  return  tribes  to  legal  limbo  and  put 
questions  of  Alaska  tribal  reach  and  powers  back  in  front  of  Congress. 

Stevens  declined  to  speculate  about  what  Congress  might  do  if  Interior 
tried  to  revoke  the  list. 

"There's  no  need  to  answer  a lot  of  iffy  questions.  You  just  get 
yourself  into  a lot  of  trouble,"  Stevens  said. 

Native  leaders  have  strongly  opposed  efforts  to  revisit  the  1993  list, 
saying  the  attacks  appear  to  be  an  attempt  to  terminate  the  special 
relationship  between  Alaska  Natives  and  the  federal  government.  Such 
challenges  go  to  the  very  root  of  Native  self-identity  --  and  of  the 
village  economies  in  much  of  rural  Alaska,  now  built  around  federally 
funded  programs  run  by  small  local  tribes. 

Under  federal  rules,  tribes  must  be  identifiably  separate  but  don't  have 
to  be  located  in  their  ancestral  villages,  according  to  the  BIA. 

Even  so,  many  Native  leaders  recognize  that  the  large  number  of  tribes 
in  Alaska  raises  concerns,  said  AFN  board  member  Rosita  Worl,  director  of 
the  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation. 

"We're  hearing  from  our  Native  constituents  at  a time  of  decreased 
funding,"  Worl  said.  "There's  a concern  that  a lot  of  the  money  goes  for 
administration  as  opposed  to  direct  services." 

Stevens  has  been  able  to  use  the  federal  budget  to  avoid  some  of  the 
possible  problems  associated  with  small  tribes,  said  Niles  Cesar,  regional 
director  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  has  eliminated  direct  grants 
to  tribes  with  fewer  than  25  members,  though  only  two  tribes  on  the  Alaska 
list  fell  under  that  number  last  year,  according  to  the  BIA.  Stevens  has 
also  directed  Indian  health  care  funds  at  large  centralized  organizations, 
Cesar  said. 

In  the  process,  Stevens  has  been  careful  not  to  challenge  recognition  of 
the  tribes,  Cesar  said.  About  $500  million  flows  each  year  from  the 
federal  government  to  Alaska  tribal  organizations  for  social  programs, 
health  care  and  housing. 

By  challenging  tribal  recognition,  Halford  and  Porter  drew  howls  of 
protest.  They  wrote  a second,  milder  letter  to  Norton  in  February,  saying 
they  did  not  want  to  terminate  tribes  or  hurt  their  funding.  But  they  said 
the  controversy  underscored  the  need  to  clarify  such  areas  as  alcohol 
control,  Indian  gaming  and  tribal  immunity  from  state  workers' 
compensation  laws. 

Mitchell,  a former  AFN  lawyer  who  now  has  a $95,000,  two-year  contract 
with  the  Legislative  Council,  goes  farther  in  a new  federal  court  case. 
Representing  a Native  father  in  a custody  dispute  with  the  tribal  court  of 
Northway  village,  Mitchell  argues  the  1993  list  itself  is  the  result  of  an 
administrative  process  unauthorized  by  Congress. 

Mitchell  contends  the  list,  issued  by  then-Assistant  Interior  Secretary 
Ada  Deer,  was  slipped  into  place  by  Native  rights  activists  --  including 
lawyers  from  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  an  advocacy  group  chaired  by 
Deer  before  her  government  appointment. 

Native  leaders  and  their  lawyers  respond  that  the  process  was  legal  and 
was  later  ratified  by  Congress.  Only  Congress  can  now  take  an  Alaska  tribe 
off  the  list,  they  say. 

The  Native  position  was  backed  by  Deer's  successor,  Neal  McCaleb,  who 
currently  heads  Indian  affairs  for  Interior.  He  told  an  Alaska  tribal 
gathering  in  January  that  Deer  had  authority  to  issue  such  a list,  though 
he  said  he  disagreed  with  her  conclusion.  McCaleb  said  he  had  urged 
Interior  not  to  review  the  Deer  list. 

Even  without  formal  recognition,  of  course,  tribal  councils  have 
governed  many  villages  in  rural  Alaska  for  years.  In  some  villages, 
however,  tribes  fell  dormant,  only  to  revive  recently. 

"People  have  different  ways  and  different  backgrounds,  different  goals," 
explained  Gail  Alstrom,  administrator  of  the  Andreafski  tribe  in  St. 

Mary' s. 

Her  tribe  lost  recognition  for  five  years  in  the  early  1980s.  The  tribe 
was  revived,  its  leaders  say,  at  a time  when  members  felt  neglected  by  the 
local  city  government  and  the  other  tribe  in  St.  Mary's. 

"A  few  who  were  active  before  said.  We're  still  here,' 


Alstrom  said. 


"It's  not  like  we  disappeared." 

Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@adn.com  or  in  Homer  at  907  235-4244. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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DOCUMENTS  Details  of  meetings  about  oil  drilling  sought. 

The  Associated  Press 
(Published:  March  4,  2002) 

Fairbanks  --  An  environmental  law  firm  is  asking  that  the  White  House 
and  Department  of  the  Interior  release  any  documents  relating  to  recent 
discussions  on  opening  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling. 

Anchorage-based  Trustees  for  Alaska,  representing  three  environmental 
groups,  made  the  request  last  week  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  action  comes  as  administration  officials  ponder  a court  order  to  turn 
over  information  on  national  energy  policy  discussions  last  year. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  Tuesday  that  the  Interior  Department  was 
considering  whether  to  advocate  a decrease  in  acreage  for  ANWR  development 
as  a way  to  secure  more  Senate  votes  for  the  idea. 

"The  White  House  spokesman  didn't  deny  those  discussions  but  said  the 
White  House  wasn't  involved  in  them,"  said  Adam  Kolton,  Arctic  campaign 
director  for  the  Washington-based  Alaska  Wilderness  League,  one  of  the 
three  groups  represented  by  the  trustees. 

"We'd  like  to  have  the  details  of  those  meetings.  That  information  is 
something  that  ought  to  become  public,"  Kolton  told  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner. 

In  particular,  the  FOIA  request  asks  for  information  on  who  has  talked 
with  Cam  Toohey,  Drue  Pearce  and  Karl  Rove.  Toohey,  in  Anchorage,  and 
Pearce,  in  Washington,  are  special  assistants  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton.  Rove  is  the  White  House  political  strategist. 

The  information  request  also  asks  whether  the  administration  has  told 
federal  biologists  not  to  talk  to  the  public  and  media  about  the  refuge. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  made  a similar  request  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  obtain  information  on  the  administration's 
national  energy  policy  meetings  last  year.  On  Wednesday,  a court  ordered 
the  department  to  provide  the  information  by  March  25. 

"We're  hopeful  that  the  Interior  Department  will  be  much  more 
forthcoming,"  Kolton  said. 

The  other  two  groups  making  the  request  are  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  The  Wilderness  Society. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Hopi  trespass  charges  dismissed 
By  DAILY  SUN  STAFF 
03/05/2002 


The  Hopi  Tribe  has  lost  its  criminal  trespass  case  against  five  Navajo 
women  who  participated  in  last  summer's  Sundance  ceremony  on  the  Hopi 
Reservation . 

Hopi  Chief  Dudge  Gary  LaRance  dismissed  the  charges,  ruling  that  Hopi 
prosecutors  had  failed  to  prove  that  the  women  entered  an  enclosed, 
fenced  or  cultivated  area  without  authorization. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  Camp  Anna  Mae,  a closed  area  of  the  Hopi 
Reservation.  Prosecutors  alleged  the  women  did  not  seek  permission  to 
hold  a gathering  in  a close  area. 

The  women  --  Doella  Ashkie,  Ruth  Benally,  Louise  Benally,  Elvira 
Horseherder  and  Pauline  Whitesinger  --  were  represented  by  attorneys  Doe 
Washington  and  Robert  Malone.  The  dismissal  came  after  two  days  of 
testimony  by  witnesses  for  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

In  a press  release  issued  by  the  tribe,  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr. 
called  the  dismissal  a "technicality"  and  not  a vindication  of  the 
women's  claim  to  have  a right  to  be  at  Camp  Anna  Mae. 

Further,  Taylor  noted  that  the  judge  declined  to  hear  testimony  on 
allegations  that  the  arrests  violated  the  defendants'  religious  rights. 

"Dismissal  of  this  case  in  no  way  sanctions  the  holding  of  any  future 
gathering  on  Hopi  land  without  the  expressed  consent  of  the  Hopi  Tribe, 
regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,"  Taylor  said. 

This  story  has  been  emailed  to  you  by  Sara  Hayes. 

Copyright  2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  icnb@crosswinds.net. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Senator:  Native  trust  reform  is  'like  a bad  soap  opera' 

BY  DODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Dournal  Star 

With  a federal  judge's  own  alternative  to  Native  trust  fund  reform 
looming,  a sense  of  urgency  prevailed  Tuesday  as  Interior  Department 
officials  and  tribal  leaders  told  their  stories  to  a Senate  oversight 
committee. 

"This  thing  reads  like  a bad  soap  opera,"  said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  R-Colo.,  during  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  hearing. 
"I'm  ready  to  write  the  bill  and  get  this  mess  behind  us." 

A frustrated  Campbell  described  Native  trust  fund  management  as  "a 
problem  of  historic  proportions,"  plagued  by  contempt  charges, 
resignations  and  Congressional  hearings. 

At  stake  is  the  future  of  11  million  acres  held  in  trust  for  individuals 
and  45  million  acres  held  for  tribes.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
is  expected  to  decide  in  March  whether  to  appoint  a receiver  or  a separate 
organization  to  oversee  trust  reform  efforts  for  individual  landowners. 

The  Cobell  vs.  Norton  case  - which  led  to  contempt  charges  against 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  - was  filed  on  behalf  of  300,000  individual 
Native  landowners,  who  allege  the  government  has  mismanaged  their  land  and 
assets . 

Interior  Department  officials  and  many  tribal  leaders  have  resisted  the 
idea  of  a court-appointed  receiver.  Lawyers  in  the  case  against  the 
Interior  Department  have  supported  the  idea.  But  all  agree  change  is 
needed . 


"I  would  implore  Congress  and  tribes  to  come  up  with  a rudimentary 
process,  get  that  out  as  a draft  before  the  court  is  forced  into  action," 
said  Don  Gray,  a trust  fund  consultant  based  in  San  Francisco. 

Said  lames  Martin,  executive  director  of  the  United  South  and  Eastern 
Tribes  of  Nashville,  Tenn.:  "It's  important  that  Congress  - the  true 
trustee  - get  involved  in  reform.  We  need  to  get  something  done." 

In  November,  Norton  evoked  the  ire  of  tribes  across  the  country  with  her 
idea  to  create  a new  agency  and  strip  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  its 
trust  duties  - a move  that  would  affect  both  individual  landowners  and 
tribes . 

But  Native  leaders  have  said  the  Interior  Department's  proposal  would  be 
a setback  for  tribes,  who  achieved  self-governance  under  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975. 

A tribal  task  force  is  trying  to  offer  solutions  to  Norton's  proposed 
Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  agency.  The  36-member  group  is 
scheduled  to  meet  next  month  in  Phoenix  as  part  of  an  ongoing  consultation 
process  that  began  in  December  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

About  2,000  people  have  attended  eight  meetings,  offering  10 
alternatives  to  Norton's  agency. 

Edward  Thomas,  president  of  Central  Council  of  Tlingit  & Haida  Indian 
Tribes  of  Alaska,  addressed  the  committee  Tuesday  and  reiterated  tribal 
concerns  about  the  need  for  money  to  pay  for  meaningful  reform. 

"I  look  at  these  proposals,"  he  said.  "I  think  some  of  them  are  great 
but  I don't  think  you're  going  to  fund  them." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indians  want  more  control  of  trust  fund 
Jodi  Sokolowski  - Staff  writer 
Wednesday,  February  27,  2002 

WASHINGTON  --  American  Indians  deserve  more  say  in  how  their  trust  fund 
is  managed  and  organized,  tribal  representatives  told  a Senate  panel 
Tuesday. 

"We  recognize  the  need  for  trust  reform  but  it  must  be  in  concert  with 
the  government  to  benefit  tribes,"  said  Colleen  F.  Cawston,  chairwoman  for 
the  Colville  Business  Council  and  recording  secretary  for  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  "We  have  the  knowledge,  the  experiences.  We 
believe  we  have  useful  information  to  contribute  to  a solution." 

Tribal  representatives  from  around  the  nation  --  including  the  Spokane, 
Colville  and  Yakama  tribes  --  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
they  oppose  a plan  by  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  create  a new 
agency  to  oversee  1,400  tribal  accounts  and  300,000  individual  trust 
accounts . 

The  trust  fund  program  manages  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties 
from  timber  and  other  natural  resources  on  Indian  land  that  the  Interior 
Department  oversees,  and  has  been  criticized  for  mismanagement  for  more 
than  70  years.  Since  December,  when  the  computer  system  was  shut  down  by  a 
federal  judge's  order,  no  checks  have  been  sent  out. 

Norton  wants  to  remove  responsibility  for  the  trust  funds  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  set  up  a Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset 
Management  within  the  Interior  Department. 

Cawston  said  that  would  splinter  the  trust  program  and  make  it  weaker. 

"All  the  tribes  are  against  BITAM,"  said  James  Martin,  executive 
director  of  United  South  & Eastern  Tribes.  "It  takes  away  our  authority  to 


govern . " 

The  people  who  use  the  funds  should  manage  them,  said  Clifford  Lyle 
Marshall,  chairman  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribal  Council  in  Hoopa,  Calif. 

Tribes  should  solve  their  own  problems  because  they  are  self-governing, 
he  said. 

Tribes  aren't  opposed  to  reform,  said  Gary  Morishima,  of  the  Intertribal 
Timber  Council  of  Portland.  But  they  want  clearer  vision,  not  hasty  change, 
he  said. 

"The  goal  must  be  accountability,"  he  said.  "No  one  knows  what  BITAM  is 
and  what  it  intends  to  do." 

Committee  member  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell,  D-Wash.,  said  tribes  should  play  a 
central  role  in  reforming  the  trust. 

"Tribes  and  individual  Indians  are  the  beneficiaries  of  trust  assets, 
and  the  United  States  has  the  responsibility  to  honor  the  government-to- 
government  relationship  it  has  with  tribes." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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LCO  group  seeks  recall  of  four  tribal  council  members 
By  Terrell  Boettcher 
Sawyer  County  Record 

Tuesday,  February  19th,  2002  09:36:51  AM 

A group  of  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  tribal  members  has  scheduled  a 
constitutionally-recognized  general  membership  meeting  for  Saturday,  March 
2,  at  the  LCO  Ojibwa  Community  College  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  four 
members  of  the  seven-member  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Tribal  Governing  Board. 

According  to  spokesperson  Sandra  Thomas,  the  four  board  members 

Margaret  Diamond,  Connie  Corbine,  Don  Carley  and  Louis  Taylor "failed 

to  carry  out  their  official  duties"  when  they  voted  against  amending  the 
tribal  constitution  and  adopting  a membership  ordinance  to  accept  2,200 
lineal  descendants  of  tribal  members  as  full  members  of  the  tribe. 

In  a board  vote  taken  last  October  23,  two  members  of  the  board,  3eff 
Crone  and  Michael  "Mic"  Isham  3r.,  voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the  lineal 
descendants  in  accordance  with  a decision  issued  last  May  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Barbara  Crabb. 

Tribal  chairman  A1  Trepania  did  not  vote  on  the  issue,  but  has  indicated 
he  would  like  to  see  it  settled. 

In  her  decision.  Judge  Crabb  upheld  the  results  of  a 1992  secretarial 
election  on  the  reservation  in  which  a majority  of  the  voters  favored 
lineal  descendancy  as  the  membership  criteria  for  new  tribal  members 
rather  than  the  existing  blood  quantum.  She  directed  the  tribal  governing 
board  to  draw  up  a revised  membership  ordinance. 

Last  July,  the  newly-elected  tribal  governing  board  voted  to  accept 
Judge  Crabb' s decision  and  develop  a membership  ordinance,  but  has  not  yet 
adopted  an  ordinance. 

In  addition  to  lineal  descendancy,  a majority  of  the  tribal  council 
favors  a membership  criteria  of  at  least  1/16  LCO  blood  quantum  for 
persons  born  after  Feb.  1,  1992.  Also,  the  applicant  for  enrollment  must 
prove  that  he  or  she  lived  on  the  LCO  reservation  for  at  least  one  year  or 
their  mother  or  father  lived  on  the  reservation  for  at  least  a year  at  the 
time  the  person  was  born,  or  the  person  has  a living  full  sibling  born  on 
or  prior  to  Feb.  1,  1992,  who  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  tribe. 

Thomas  and  her  attorney,  Tracey  Schwalbe,  state  that  imposing  any  kind 
of  blood  quantum  through  a membership  ordinance  is  contrary  to  the  judge's 
decision . 


Thomas  said  the  governing  board  "is  trying  to  bypass  the  process  for 
amending  the  constitution  to  change  membership  requirements.  They  have  no 
authority  to  do  that." 

Schwalbe  indicated  that  the  power  to  change  the  membership  requirement 
to  include  a blood  quantum  "remains  with  the  LCO  People  through  a (BIA) 
Secretarial  election.  The  people  have  not  given  that  power  to  the  tribal 
council  in  the  Constitution/'  nor  is  it  allowed  by  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act. 

'Forever  changed' 

The  "whole  concept  of  our  tribal  government  has  been  forever  changed"  by 
the  court's  decision  in  the  Thomas  vs.  U.S.  case  in  which  she  was  a 
plaintiff , Thomas  said. 

She  has  prepared  a fact  sheet  to  help  the  LCO  membership  "understand  the 
sovereign  authority  that  has  always  existed  (in  them),  but  has  not  been 
fully  exercised."  The  case's  "landmark  decision  has  essentially  reaffirmed 
that  'the  People'  as  the  tribal  are  the  legally-recognized  'governing 
authority.'"  Thomas  said. 

She  said  that  the  March  2 meeting  "is  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
historical  events  ever  undertaken  by  the  voters.  They  will  conduct  the 
first  completely-open  democratic  process  ever  called  directly  by  the 
voters.  At  the  meeting,  the  voters  will  not  only  vote  on  the  issue  of 
removal/recall,  but  if  necessary  to  nominate  candidates  and  vote  in  new 
council  members  in  order  to  restore  law  and  order  in  the  tribe." 

The  terms  of  two  of  the  council  members  targeted  for  recall,  Carley  and 
Diamond,  will  expire  this  Dune,  while  the  terms  of  Corbine  and  Taylor  will 
expire  in  Dune,  2003.  Governing  board  members  elected  this  Dune  will  serve 
for  four  years. 

Last  Dune,  the  former  ancillary  roll  members  (children  of  tribal 
members)  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  tribal  council  election  even 
though  they  were  eligible,  "and  we  don't  want  that  to  happen  again," 

Thomas  said. 

The  upcoming  March  2 action  "is  the  only  way  we  can  ensure  that  these 
children  will  have  the  right  to  vote"  at  the  April  caucus  and  Dune 
election,  she  said. 

Voters  will  need  to  sign  in  at  the  March  2 meeting  and  register  to  vote, 
and  should  bring  a tribal  I.D.  or  verification  of  membership  and  proof  if 
age  if  requested.  All  currently-enrolled  tribal  members  18  years  of  are  or 
older  by  March  2,  2002,  will  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Thomas  said  that  the  first  order  of  business  for  any  newly-elected 
council  members  will  be  "a  directive  by  the  voters  to  immediately  act  on 
the  membership  of  our  children.  Those  eligible  to  vote  will  be  able  to 
participate"  in  the  April  caucus  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  governing 
board  and  vote  in  this  Dune's  election,  she  indicated. 

The  second  agenda  item  will  be  "to  call  for  a forensic  audit  of  all 
tribal  funds,  beginning  at  the  tribe's  casino  operation,"  Thomas  added. 

She  said  that  this  Friday's  annual  meeting  of  the  LCO  Tribe  will  "have 
no  impact"  on  the  agenda  for  the  March  2 meeting.  "In  fact,  it  will 
probably  increase  the  need  to  go  to  the  meeting." 

The  planning  committee  for  the  March  2 meeting  has  invited  a number  of 
state,  federal,  Wisconsin  tribal  and  local  officials  as  witnesses  and 
observers.  One  person  who  has  accepted  the  invitation  is  Sawyer  County 
Board  chairman  Hal  Helwig. 

Thomas  said  she  has  not  attended  recent  meetings  of  the  tribal  governing 
board.  "I  have  done  everything  humanly  possible  to  bring  out  the  issues 
with  the  council  on  what  they  need  to  do  to  comply  with  the  constitution, 
to  comply  with  Dudge  Crabb's  order.  And  they  have  consistently  ignored  the 
information  we  have  provided,"  she  said. 
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Scrap  Indian  Act  changes,  let  native  bands  govern  themselves : national  chief 

SUE  BAILEY 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  February  28,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Pending  Indian  Act  changes  will  do  nothing  to  help  native 
people  struggling  daily  with  abysmal  reserve  conditions,  Canada's  top 
chief  said  Thursday. 

"I  feel  for  the  father  trying  to  raise  his  child  in  a community  where 
there  are  no  jobs,  living  in  a house  with  no  heat,  where  drugs  and  gas  and 
solvents  are  a tempting  escape,"  said  Matthew  Coon  Come,  head  of  the 
national  Assembly  of  First  Nations.  "When  his  son  turns  to  him  and  says: 
'Father,  will  it  be  better  tomorrow?'  I don't  want  him  to  answer:  'Don't 
worry  - the  government  is  working  on  new  regulations  for  our  legal 
standing  and  capacity.  Fie  is  dealing  with  bylaw  making. ' " 

Coon  Come  appeared  before  the  Commons  committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to 
press  his  point  that  "tinkering"  with  the  "paternalistic"  act  just 
distracts  from  far  more  dire  needs. 

His  group  has  been  locked  in  battle  over  much  of  the  last  year  with 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault. 

Nault  has  vowed  to  bring  in  new  legislation  to  tighten  fiscal 
accountability,  balance  the  interests  of  residents  on-  and  off-reserve, 
and  clarify  the  legal  status  of  band  councils  and  their  powers  to  make  by- 
laws . 

The  1876  Indian  Act,  which  governs  the  lives  of  about  700,000  status 
Indians  in  Canada,  has  hardly  changed  since  1950. 

Good  governance  is  a vital  pillar  for  economic  development  and 
investment  on  reserves,  Nault  says.  He  has  said  he's  determined  to  move 
forward  despite  intense  opposition  from  chiefs  across  Canada. 

Critics  including  Coon  Come  say  the  government  offered  too  short  a 
consultation  period  for  real  input,  and  that  aboriginal  rights  could  be 
undermined . 

The  all-party  committee  will  study  the  proposed  bill  and  may  recommend 
changes  once  it's  introduced  in  Parliament,  likely  sometime  this  spring. 

"First  Nations  want  change,  but  we  do  not  want  Canada  dictating  how  we 
must  run  our  lives  for  another  125  years,"  said  Coon  Come. 

The  assembly  and  other  native  groups  will  fight  the  legislation  through 
Parliament  and  later  in  court,  he  said. 

"They  have  a right  to  demonstrate  and  a right  to  express  (their)  view." 

Coon  Come  proposed  Thursday  an  alternative  to  Nault 's  plans,  which  he 
says  would  combine  government  and  First  Nations  goals. 

Change  under  The  First  Nation  Plan  would  be  band-driven  - not  imposed  by 
Ottawa,  he  explained. 

First  Nations  would  have  true  control  over  their  lands  and  resources. 

They  would  endorse  an  independent  mediator  - perhaps  a native  auditor 
general  - to  resolve  disputes  and  investigate  corruption  where  it's 
alleged . 

And  any  changes  to  how  native  leaders  govern  their  communities  would  be 
suited  to  each  First  Nation,  starting  with  in-depth  input  from  those 
directly  affected. 

"One  size  fits  all  will  not  work, " said  Coon  Come,  noting  that  there  are 
80  distinct  cultural  groups  among  Canada's  more  than  600  native 
communities . 

The  minister  will  consider  the  alternative  plan  if  it's  passed  on  to  him 
by  the  committee,  said  his  spokeswoman,  Nancy  Pine. 

Nault  says  $10  million  was  spent  to  consult  native  people  on  and  off 
reserves  from  May  to  October  and  gathered  input  from  about  9,000  people. 

"The  assembly  has  chosen  not  to  participate"  but  other  native  groups  are 
taking  part,  Nault  said  Thursday. 

Native  critics  say  the  figure  is  more  like  3,000  when  unreliable 
submissions  via  e-mail  and  a 1-800  number  are  excluded.  They  also  point 


out  that  the  government's  own  polling  shows  that  reserve  residents  rank 
governance  concerns  far  below  children's  issues,  education,  health  and 
social  problems. 
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OTTAWA  --  The  federal  government's  process  for  reshaping  the  Indian  Act 
takes  the  same  paternalistic  approach  as  the  law  it  seeks  to  replace, 
Canada's  top  Native  chief  told  MPs  on  Thursday. 

"This  is  the  same  process  that  resulted  in  the  original  Indian  Act," 
Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  told 
the  Commons  aboriginal  affairs  committee. 

The  committee  is  reviewing  the  126-year-old  act  in  preparation  for  new 
First  Nations  governance  legislation  that  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert 
Nault  is  expected  to  introduce  this  spring. 

The  AFN  has  long  been  at  odds  with  Nault 's  approach  to  updating  Canada's 
relationship  with  its  1.4  million  aboriginal  people,  which  is  guided  by 
the  Indian  Act. 

The  Liberal  government  has  maintained  the  new  plan  is  needed  to 
encourage  economic  development  among  Native  communities  as  a way  to 
alleviate  harsh  living  conditions,  and  Nault  says  he  will  introduce 
legislation  with  or  without  the  AFN's  participation. 

Coon  Come  suggested  the  foundation  of  Nault 's  plan  should  be  to 
recognize  the  existing  rights  of  Natives,  rather  than  simply  "tinkering" 
with  the  act. 

Inherent  rights  existed  long  before  contact,  after  which  treaties 
recognized  two  sovereign  powers  with  the  right  to  govern  their  people  and 
territories,  Coon  Come  said. 

"Somewhere  along  the  line,  as  populations  changed  and  the  dynamic 
shifted,  this  relationship  became  confused  and  Canada  began  to  pass 
legislation  over  First  Nations  citizens,"  he  said.  "The  Indian  Act  was 
designed  without  any  input  from  First  Nations.  It  was  imposed  on  our 
peoples  without  our  consent. 

"It  takes  a paternalistic,  even  colonial  view  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,"  he 
said.  "It  controls  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  literally  from  cradle  to 
grave . " 

The  new  governance  act  will  focus  on  Native  elections,  leadership, 
financial  accountability,  legal  standing  of  bands  and  their  powers. 

Coon  Come  suggested  while  those  issues  are  important,  they  are 
government  priorities  and  not  the  "bread-and-butter  issues,  in  some  cases 
life-and-death  issues,"  of  First  Nations,  like  food,  running  water  and 
shelter. 
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Business  group  wants  legal  opinion  on  aboriginal  rights  court  ruling 
VICTORIA  (CP)  --  The  Business  Council  of  British  Columbia  said  Friday 
it's  seeking  a legal  interpretation  of  an  aboriginal  rights  case  that 
could  have  far-reaching  implications  for  development  projects  on  Crown 
land . 

Government  and  private  companies  must  consult  with  First  Nations  about 


how  they  develop  Crown  lands,  even  if  aboriginal  bands  haven't  proven 
title  to  the  land,  the  court  ruled  Wednesday. 

"On  the  surface  it  is  something  that  looks  potentially  far  reaching," 
said  lock  Finlayson,  business  council  vice  president. 

"It  is  potentially  far  reaching  because  of  the  fact  95  per  cent  of  the 
land  base  in  B.C.  is  Crown  land  and  that's  where  most  of  the  resources 
are . " 

The  case  involved  a challenge  by  the  Haida  Nation  against  a Forests 
Ministry  decision  to  renew  Weyerhaeuser  Canada  Ltd.'s  tree  farm  licence  to 
a substantial  portion  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  off  the  northern  B.C 
coast . 

The  Flaida  argued  the  ministry  had  not  properly  consulted  with  them  and 
opposed  the  way  Weyerhaeuser  intended  to  log.  The  company  wanted  to  clear- 
cut,  while  the  Haida  wanted  large  protected  areas  and  less  intensive 
logging. 

The  ministry  and  Weyerhaeuser  argued  they  weren't  obliged  to  consult  the 
Haida  about  logging  until  the  Haida  obtained  a court  judgment  that  they 
have  aboriginal  title  to  the  islands. 

But  in  a unanimous  ruling,  the  Appeal  Court  disagreed  with  the 
government . 

"If  the  Crown  can  ignore  or  override  aboriginal  title  or  rights  until 
such  time  title  or  rights  are  confirmed  by  treaty  or  a court  . . . the  Crown 
can  force  every  claimant  into  court  before  conceding  any  effective 
recognition  be  given  to  the  claimed  aboriginal  rights,"  Justice  John 
Lambert  said  in  the  written  ruling. 

Aboriginal  groups  applauded  the  court  ruling,  saying  it  confirms  their 
consistent  calls  for  full  consultation  on  projects  on  lands  they  consider 
part  of  their  territory. 

"It  certainly  falls  into  line  with  what  we've  been  saying  all  along: 
that  duty  to  consult  does  exist,"  said  Kathryn  Teneese,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  First  Nations  Summit,  the  largest  aboriginal  organization  in  British 
Columbia . 

"We  need  very  much  to  be  a part  of  whatever  decision-making  is  made  with 
respect  to  our  territories . " 

The  historic  1997  Delgamuukw  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
ruled  government  must  consult  with  First  Nations  about  uses  of  Crown  lands 
that  infringe  on  aboriginal  title. 

Last  month,  the  Appeal  Court  ruled  the  government  had  not  consulted 
properly  with  the  Tlingit  First  Nation  in  northern  British  Columbia 
regarding  the  plans  to  reopen  a multi-metal  --  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  --  mine  on  a tributary  of  the  Taku  River. 

The  project  is  currently  on  hold. 

Weyerhaeuser  is  reviewing  the  Queen  Charlottes  decision  and  has  yet  to 
decide  if  it  will  a ppeal,  a company  spokeswoman  said. 

"It's  too  early  to  determine  what  potential  impact  this  might  have," 
Sarah  Goodman  said. 

B.C.  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  was  not  available  for  comment. 

Weyerhaeuser  was  surprised  the  ruling  said  the  company  has  a duty  to 
consult  with  aboriginals,  she  said.  Past  rulings  have  always  only  said  the 
duty  to  consult  rests  with  the  government,  Goodman  said. 

Weyerhaeuser  has  a co-operative  relationship  with  the  Haida  and  is 
currently  discussing  business  partnerships  with  the  aboriginal  nation,  she 
said . 
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B.C.  legal  aid  cut  disproportionately  affects  First  Nations:  advocacy  group 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Slashing  British  Columbia's  legal  aid  budget  will 
increase  the  number  of  aboriginal  people  in  prison,  says  the  president  of 
a native  advocacy  group. 

First  Nations  receive  about  30  per  cent  of  total  legal  aid  funding, 

Scott  Clark  of  the  United  Native  Nations  said  Tuesday. 

"If  they  aren't  able  to  be  equitably  defended  in  the  courts  they  are 
more  likely  to  plea  bargain  and  get  a record,  or,  in  the  event  they  do  go 
to  court  without  a lawyer,  they  will  end  up  getting  convicted  and  going  to 
prison,"  he  said. 

The  B.C.  Liberal  government  announced  last  week  that  legal  aid  would  be 
cut  by  about  40  per  cent  over  three  years. 

Representation  for  all  family  cases  where  violence  is  not  involved, 
along  with  poverty  law  cases,  will  be  phased  out  by  April  1. 

Sixty  offices  currently  operated  or  funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Society 
will  be  replaced  by  seven  regional  centres  and  a provincewide  call  centre 
and  more  than  100  employees  will  be  laid  off. 

The  announcement  was  only  the  latest  in  a series  of  service  and  job  cuts 
announced  by  the  new  provincial  government,  which  swept  into  office  last 
summer  on  a campaign  of  tax  cuts  and  smaller  government. 

The  Liberals  have  said  cost-cutting  is  necessary  to  pare  down  a $4.4 
billion  deficit. 

As  many  as  11,500  public  service  workers  are  expected  to  eventually  lose 
their  jobs  and  numerous  welfare  offices,  correction  facilities  and  court 
houses  are  slated  to  be  shut. 

Clark  said  his  organization  is  looking  at  the  possibility  of  a legal 
challenge  to  service  cuts  recently  announced  by  the  government. 

"We're  still  trying  to  find  out  what  it  means  ministry  by  ministry, 
program  by  program, " he  said,  adding  that  a letter  protesting  cuts  was 
sent  to  the  United  Nations  on  Feb.  14. 

Clark  made  the  comments  after  speaking  at  a news  conference,  along  with 
several  representatives  from  legal  groups  that  want  government  to  kill 
plans  to  reduce  legal  aide. 

The  president  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association's  B.C.  branch  acknowledged 
the  provincial  government  faces  tough  fiscal  problems  that  require  some 
belt-tightening. 

But  closing  24  courthouses  and  cutting  legal  aid  is  not  a fair  solution, 
said  Carman  Overholt. 

The  attorney  general  said  earlier  this  week  the  legal  community  needs  to 
realize  it  is  not  immune  to  cost-cutting  when  the  province  faces  a massive 
deficit . 
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Natives  and  fisheries  officials  say  talks  could  end  Burnt  Church  violence 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  --  A New  Brunswick  reserve  has  been  backed  into  a corner 
by  the  federal  government  into  discussing  a deal  that  could  end  the  yearly 
round  of  violence  on  the  Miramichi  fishing  grounds,  says  a native 
fisherman . 

Brian  Bartibogue,  a Burnt  Church  activist  and  fisherman,  said  Friday 
that  talks  underway  between  Ottawa  and  the  Mi'kmaq  community  are  a prelude 
to  full-fledged  negotiations. 


And  although  everyone  is  tired  of  the  confrontation  that  has  haunted 
spring  and  fall  lobster  fishing  on  Miramichi  Bay  for  the  past  three  years, 
he  said  Burnt  Church  doesn't  want  to  give  up  its  fight  for  aboriginal 
fishing  rights. 

However,  Bartibogue  said  there  is  a feeling  that  the  poverty-stricken 
reserve  in  the  province's  northeast  no  longer  has  a choice. 

"Our  people  are  really  against  signing  a deal,  but  our  people  have  also 
been  robbed  of  all  democratic  alternatives,"  he  said. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?  Wait  until  Indian  Affairs  starts  distributing 
food  rations  to  our  people?  How  far  do  we  go? 

"We've  got  some  of  our  people  in  jail.  Our  boats  have  been  seized  and  we 
have  no  gear.  We  got  non-native  fishermen  shooting  at  our  people  and  some 
of  our  people  shooting  back." 

Bartibogue  said  any  deal  would  be  signed  under  duress,  the  result  of 
being  squeezed  tighter  and  tighter  by  police,  non-native  fishermen  and  the 
federal  Fisheries  Department. 

"I  mean  in  a very  literal  way,  guns  have  been  put  to  our  heads." 

Bartibogue  made  his  comments  a day  after  Burnt  Church  fisherman  Dohn 
David  Dedam  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  for  hitting  a fisheries 
officer  with  a rock  during  a confrontation  on  the  bay  in  August  2000. 

The  officer  suffered  serious  injuries  to  his  face  and  eye  and  still  has 
headaches.  It  was  one  of  the  nastiest  encounters  between  Burnt  Church 
fishermen  and  fisheries  officers  trying  to  enforce  Ottawa's  right  to 
regulate  the  fishery. 

The  incidents  were  triggered  by  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  in 
1999  that  said  East  Coast  natives  have  a treaty  right  to  hunt  and  fish  for 
a moderate  livelihood. 

Commercial  fishermen  in  the  area  can  only  trap  lobsters  in  the  spring 
and  bitterly  resent  the  native  insistence  on  a separate  fishery. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling,  known  as  the  Marshall  decision  after  the  Nova 
Scotia  Mi'Kmaq  who  instigated  the  case,  also  led  to  conflicts  in  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  forced  the  federal  government  to  find  ways  of  integrating 
aboriginal  people  into  the  Atlantic  fishery. 

Ottawa  will  spend  another  $143  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  help 
East  Coast  natives  access  the  fishery.  About  $425  million  has  been  spent 
since  the  Marshall  decision  on  native  fishing  agreements  that  provide 
boats,  equipment  and  licences  to  bands  throughout  the  region. 

Bob  Allain,  a spokesman  for  the  Fisheries  Department,  said  the  talks 
with  Burnt  Church  are  the  result  of  a protocol  agreed  to  by  federal 
negotiators  and  the  band  council. 

He  said  negotiators  were  moving  slowly,  mindful  of  the  fact  the 
situation  is  complex  and  fragile. 

However,  like  Bartibogue,  he  said  he  senses  a willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Mi'kmaq  community  to  find  a solution. 

"I  think  there's  a view  in  Burnt  Church  that  it's  time  to  move  on  and  in 
Fisheries  and  Oceans,  we  want  to  encourage  that,"  Allain  said. 

He  said  the  people  of  Burnt  Church  realize  they  have  not  benefitted  from 
the  Marshall  decision  while  most  other  native  communities  in  Atlantic 
Canada  have  reaped  real  advantages  and  rewards. 

The  talks  have  included  preliminary  money  discussions,  with  a figure  of 
almost  $39  million  being  included  in  some  of  the  Burnt  Church 
presentations . 

Allain  said  the  two  sides  were  not  talking  seriously  about  numbers  yet. 

He  said  the  $39  million  figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  early  indication 
of  the  band's  areas  of  interest. 

"It's  not  unusual  for  First  Nations  to  put  together  a wish  list,"  he 
said . 
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Modern  world  grinds  away  at  Mexico's  corn  farmers 
March  01,  2002  17:00:00 
New  York  Times  News  Service 

MANZANILLO,  Mexico  - For  many  generations,  corn  has  been  the  sacred 
center  of  civilization  in  Mexico,  where  the  grain  was  first  cultivated 
about  5,000  years  ago. 

Gods  and  goddesses  of  corn  filled  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  great 
civilizations  that  rose  and  fell  here  before  the  Spaniards  came  five 
centuries  ago.  Today  the  corn  tortilla  is  consumed  at  almost  every  meal. 
Among  the  poor,  sometimes  it  is  the  entire  meal. 

But  the  modern  world  is  closing  in  on  the  little  patch  of  maize,  known 
as  the  milpa,  that  has  sustained  millions  of  Mexicans  through  the 
centuries.  The  powerful  force  of  American  agribusiness,  unleashed  in 
Mexico  by  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  may  doom  the  growing  of 
corn  as  a way  of  life  for  family  farmers  here,  some  agronomists  and 
economists  say. 

Lorenzo  Rebollo,  a 53-year-old  farmer,  works  2.5  acres  planted  with  corn 
and  beans  here  on  the  slopes  of  eastern  Michoacan  State,  in  Mexico's 
central  highlands,  where  corn  was  first  cultivated,  archeologists  say. 
Rebollo  is  one  of  about  3 million  who  farm  corn  and  who  in  turn  support 
about  15  million  family  members. 

Rebollo 's  grown  sons  have  left  for  the  United  States,  and  Rebollo  says 
he  may  be  the  last  man  to  farm  this  patch  of  earth.  It  is  the  same  story 
all  over  Mexico:  thousands  of  farmers  pulling  up  stakes  every  year, 
heading  for  Mexico  City  or  the  United  States.  Some  grew  coffee  or  cut 
sugar  cane.  But  most  grew  corn. 

About  a quarter  of  the  corn  in  Mexico  is  now  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Farmers  like  Rebollo  cannot  compete  against  the  mechanized, 
subsidized  giants  of  American  agriculture. 

"Corn  growing  has  basically  collapsed  in  Mexico,"  Carlos  Heredia  Zubieta, 
an  economist  and  a member  of  Mexico's  Congress,  said  in  a recent  speech  to 
an  American  audience.  "The  flood  of  imports  of  basic  grains  has  ravaged 
the  countryside,  so  the  corn  growers  are  here  instead  of  working  in  the 
fields . " 

Since  NAFTA  took  effect  eight  years  ago,  on  Dan.  1,  1994,  imports  of 
corn  to  Mexico  from  the  United  States  have  increased  nearly  eighteenfold, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  imports  will  probably 
keep  growing  for  the  next  six  years  as  the  final  phases  of  NAFTA  take 
effect . 

In  the  United  States,  corn  growers  receive  billions  of  dollars  a year  in 
subsidies  from  Congress,  much  of  it  going  to  huge  agribusiness  operations. 
That  policy  fuels  huge  surpluses  and  pushes  corn  prices  down. 

Free  trade  and  Mexico's  own  farm  policies  "threaten  the  ability  of 
Mexican  farmers  to  continue  to  grow  corn,"  said  Alejandro  Nadal,  a 
professor  at  the  Colegio  de  Mexico  and  the  author  of  a 100-page  study  on 
the  issue. 

In  Mexico,  NAFTA  did  away  with  many  traditional  subsidies  and  generous 
price  supports.  Some  contend  it  is  doing  away  with  small  farmers.  About  90 
percent  of  Mexico's  corn  farmers  work  fields  of  5 acres  or  less,  and  their 
survival  instincts  are  driving  them  farther  up  Mexico's  mountainsides  as 
they  strive  to  grow  enough  to  get  by. 

"We  work  the  land  all  our  lives,"  Rebollo  said.  "But  the  farmers  are 
growing  more  and  getting  less." 

Under  a slowly  lifting  ceiling,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  export 
all  the  corn  it  wants  to  Mexico,  duty  free,  by  2008.  NAFTA's  drafters  told 
Mexico's  famers  that  as  the  ceiling  lifted,  the  price  of  corn  in  Mexico 
would  slowly  fall  toward  United  States  and  international  prices  over  the 
15-year  period. 

But  instead,  prices  plunged  quickly,  converging  with  the  free-market 
price  by  1997.  This  was  good  news  for  big  companies  in  Mexico  importing 


conn  for  animal  feed  and  processed  food.  But  it  was  hard  on  the  farmers, 
who  have  little  political  clout  under  the  government  of  President  Vicente 
Fox,  an  ardent  free-trader. 

The  effect  of  American  imports  on  Mexican  agriculture  was  not  unforeseen 
"Integration  into  the  global  economy  will  also  accelerate  the  social 
dislocation  that  rapid  modernization  inevitably  brings  to  a developing 
economy,"  Bernard  Aronson,  a former  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Latin 
American  affairs,  wrote  eight  years  ago  as  the  trade  pact  took  effect. 

But  some  things  were  not  predicted.  One  unforeseen  result  of  the 
collapse  of  corn  farming,  Nadal  said,  will  be  the  loss  of  genetically 
unique  kinds  of  corn.  As  imports  grow  and  farmers  give  up  their  fields,  he 
said,  ancient  varieties  like  the  succulent  blue  corn  used  for  tortillas 
may  be  endangered.  Some  may  already  have  been  lost,  he  said. 

"If  traditional  growers  abandon  corn  production  - as  the  NAFTA  strategy 
foresees  - then  even  more  significant  genetic  erosion  will  occur,"  he  said 

The  importation  of  bioengineered  corn  from  the  United  States  is  a 
separate  but  heated  issue.  Mexico's  government  does  not  permit  the 
planting  of  genetically  modified  corn.  But  modified  strains  can  be 
imported  as  food  or  feed.  The  science  journal  Nature  and  Mexico's 
government  published  findings  last  year  showing  that  bioengineered  genes 
from  American  imports  have  invaded  ancient  varieties  of  corn  in  the  state 
of  Oaxaca. 

NAFTA  has  had  demonstrable  benefits  for  many  sectors  of  the  Mexican 
economy  that  have  become  competitive,  and  Fox  says  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  government  to  step  in  and  assist  farmers. 

State  legislators  who  want  Mexico  to  protect  its  corn  the  way  lapan 
protects  its  rice  have  had  no  luck  swaying  him.  Fox's  agriculture  minister 
lavier  Usabiaga  - a highly  successful  exporter  known  as  the  Garlic  King  in 
Guanajuato,  his  home  state  as  well  as  Fox's  - says  that  a farmer  who 
cannot  survive  in  the  21st  century  is  simply  "going  to  have  to  find 
another  job." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mexico  Detains  Alleged  Paramilitary  Leader 
Sat  Feb  16,  6:58  PM  ET 

MEXICO  CITY  (Reuters)  - Authorities  in  the  southern  Mexican  state  of 
Chiapas  said  on  Saturday  they  arrested  the  alleged  leader  of  a 
paramilitary  group  linked  to  the  killing  of  dozens  of  indigenous  Indians. 

The  state  attorney  general's  office  said  in  a statement  that  Diego 
Vazquez  was  detained  on  Friday  in  the  village  of  San  lose  Limar  in  Chiapas 
accused  of  kidnap  and  grievous  bodily  harm. 

"He  is  known  in  the  region  for  his  constant  acts  of  intimidation  and  his 
threats  to  indigenous  Indians  who  refuse  to  join  (the  paramilitary  group) 
Peace  and  lustice,"  the  Chiapas  Attorney  General's  Office  said. 

Chiapas  is  one  of  Mexico's  poorest  and  conflict-ridden  states  and  was 
home  to  the  1994  uprising  of  the  Zapatista  rebels,  headed  by 
"Subcomandante  Marcos." 

The  state,  which  borders  Guatemala,  is  also  home  to  paramilitary  groups. 


linked  to  protecting  the  economic  interests  of  wealthy  landowners  and  the 
political  interests  of  local  bosses,  known  as  Caciques. 

The  Chiapas-based  human  rights  group  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas 
applauded  the  arrest  of  Vazquez,  while  acknowledging  that  the  alleged 
paramilitary  leader  could  soon  be  released  from  arrest. 

"We  congratulate  the  arrest  but  we  have  our  reservations  because  he 
could  be  released  quickly  because  of  the  type  of  crime  he  is  accused  of," 
Noe  Pineda,  a spokesman  for  the  human  rights  group  told  Reuters. 

The  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  group  considers  Peace  and  Justice  to 
have  been  behind  at  least  200  indigenous  murders  between  1995  and  1998. 

Previous  messages  are  available  from 

http : //www. eco . utexas . edu/f acuity /Cleaver/ chiapas95. html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 

"RE : Colombia:  U'wa  Speak  out  Against  Bush's  Oil  War"  

Date:  Thu,  28  Feb  2002  17:12:05  -0500 

From:  Amazon  Alliance  <amazon@amazonalliance.org> 

Sub  j : Colombia:  U'wa  Speak  out  Against  Bush's  Oil  War 

U'wa  Traditional  Authorities  Cubara,  Colombia,  February  14,  2002 
COMMUNIQUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  U'wa  Community  represented  by  the  U'wa  Grand  Council  and  the  U'wa 
Traditional  Authority,  addresses  the  difficulties  faced  by  our  Sarare 
region  that  is  partly  Our  Ancestral  Territory  established  by  our  Highest 
Colonial  Letters. 

We  express  our  voice  of  protest  and  rejection  before  the  national  and 
international  community  against  the  actions  of  Armed  Actors  that 
destabilize  the  normal  development  of  rural  and  indigenous  communities  and 
that  in  some  way  affect  our  way  of  life  and  integrity.  The  aforesaid 
permits  our  support  of  the  mobilization,  in  a healthy  manner,  taking  place 
in  the  Tame  municipality  of  Aruaca,  to  make  the  demands  made  by  the 
mobilized  communities  understood,  since  the  Colombian  people  make  most  of 
the  sacrifices  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  also  demand  the  Colombian 
State  that  it  must  listen  to  the  outcry  of  the  Sarare  and  Arauca 
communities  which  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  Colombian  People,  our  non- 
U'wa  brothers  from  the  outside  world  (Riowa). 

The  United  States  is  also  financing  Plan  Colombia,  the  struggle  against 
drug  trafficking,  which  signifies  the  increase  of  violence  in  the 
department  of  Arauca,  Boyaca  and  North  of  Santander  and  Our  Ancestral 
Territory,  assigning  US  $98  million  to  protect  the  Ca=Flo  Limon  Pipeline 
in  Cove=Fla,  solely  for  having  found  oil  in  the  Capachos  1 well  without 
seeing  that  what  Colombia  needs  is  more  investment  in  social,  health, 
education  and  employment  programs,  so  that  we  can  live  in  Peace. 

For  the  U'wa  People  it  is  fundamental  that  the  Ancestral  and  Traditional 
Territories  are  respected  and  conserved  with  a socio-cultural  vision, 
since  these  give  us  our  daily  sustenance  and  maintenance  of  all  living 
beings . 

The  U'wa  People  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sarare  region  wish  to  live  in 
harmony  with  nature  and  within  a tranquil  space.  The  territories  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  are  territories  of  Peace.  The  government  and  petroleum 
multinationals  are  the  first  responsible  for  the  social  and  environmental 
problem  in  the  Arauca  and  base  of  the  mountain  region,  and  in  second  place 
are  the  actors  of  the  armed  conflict,  for  the  dynamiting  actions  against 
the  Oil  pipeline  that  cause  the  contamination  of  water,  pastoral  areas  and 
watershed  basins  of  the  Arauca  River.  These  actions  are  affecting  climatic 
changes  and  the  basic  sustenance  of  our  communities.  We  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  and  thought. 

But  it  is  the  actors  of  the  conflict  that  drive  the  country  into  wars 
that  have  no  reason  to  exist.  At  each  step  they  leave  havoc,  misery,  and 
the  gravest  thing  is  that  they  attack  LIFE.  These  actions  are  on  occasion 
unjustified  and  bring  destruction  to  individuals  who  are  the  least 
implicated;  which  hurt  the  communities  which  have  suffered  and  are  the 


most  needed  in  the  Country. 

In  addition,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  space,  we  want  to  reiterate 
one  more  time  for  public  opinion,  to  Ecopetrol,  the  Colombian  Government, 
Multinationals,  and  especially  to  Occidental  of  Colombia,  that  we  will 
never  step  back  from  the  process  of  territorial  defense,  and  neither  will 
we  change  our  cultural  principles  as  it  is  clear  that  cultures  with 
principles  have  no  price,  which  means  that  we  will  not  permit  oil 
exploration  or  development  in  our  sacred  territory,  this  is  a position  and 
thought  that  surges  from  our  ancestral  millenary  law  and  our  cultural 
principles.  And  if  oil  was  found  in  the  Capacho  sector  and  they  plan  to 
export  it,  they  are  violating  the  rights  of  our  ancestors  and  our  mother 
earth,  which  belongs  to  all  who  live  in  this  beautiful  Blue  planet. 

IN  DEFENSE  OF  OUR  CULTURAL  RIGHTS,  OUR  MOTHER  EARTH  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNTY 
OF  OUR  ANCESTRAL  TERRITORY. 

- "RE:  Remembering  Wounded  Knee  1973"  - 

Date:  Wed,  27  Feb  2002  08:14:28  -0600 
From:  Dodie  <drf 21@AIRMAIL . NET > 

Sub j : Remembering  Wounded  Knee,  1973-Carter  Camp 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

I would  like  to  dedicate  these  words  to  the  brave  young  warriors  of  the 
"Native  Youth  Movement",  each  generation  in  its  turn  must  face  the  enemy  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  our  Red  Nations.  It  is  my  prayer  that  NYM  warriors 
will  one  day  know  the  joy  and  pride  we  knew  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Remembering  Wounded  Knee,  1973 
by  Carter  Camp,  Ponca 

Ah-ho  My  Relations, 

Today  is  heavy  with  prayer  and  reminisces  for  me.  Today  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  night  when,  at  the  direction  of  the  Oglala  Chiefs,  I 
went  with  a special  squad  of  American  Indian  Movement  warriors  to  liberate 
Wounded  Knee  in  advance  of  the  main  AIM  caravan.  For  security  reasons  the 
People  had  been  told  everyone  was  going  to  a meeting/wacipi  in  Porcupine, 
the  road  goes  through  Wounded  Knee.  When  the  People  arrived  at  the  Trading 
Post  we  had  already  set  up  a perimeter,  taken  eleven  hostages,  run  the  B.I. 
A.  cops  out  of  town,  cut  most  phone  lines,  and  began  73  days  of  the  best, 
most  free  time  of  my  life.  The  honor  of  being  chosen  to  go  first  still 
lives  strong  in  my  heart. 

That  night  we  had  no  idea  what  fate  awaited  us.  It  was  a cold  night  with 
not  much  moonlight  and  I clearly  remember  the  nervous  anticipation  I felt 
as  we  drove  the  back-way  from  Oglala  into  Wounded  Knee.  The  Chiefs  had 
tasked  me  with  a mission  and  we  were  sworn  to  succeed,  of  that  I was  sure, 
but  I could  not  help  wondering  if  we  were  prepared.  The  FBI,  BIA  and 
Marshalls  had  fortified  Pine  Ridge  with  machine  gun  bunkers  and  A.P.C.s 
with  M-60  machine  guns.  They  had  unleashed  the  goon  squad  on  the  people 
and  a reign  of  terror  had  begun,  we  knew  we  had  to  fight  but  we  could  not 
fight  on  wasicu  terms.  We  were  lightly  armed  and  dependent  on  the  weapons 
and  ammo  in  the  Wounded  Knee  trading  post,  I worried  that  we  would  not  get 
to  them  before  the  shooting  started. 

As  we  stared  silently  into  the  darkness  driving  into  the  hamlet,  I tried 
to  forsee  what  opposition  we  would  encounter  and  how  to  neutralize  it... 

We  were  approaching  a sacred  place  and  each  of  us  knew  it.  We  could  feel 
it  deep  inside.  As  a warrior  leading  warriors  I humbly  prayed  to  Wakonda 
for  the  lives  of  all  and  the  wisdom  to  do  things  right.  Never  before  or 
since  have  I offered  my  tobacco  with  such  a plea  or  put  on  my  feathers 
with  such  purpose.  It  was  the  birth  of  the  Independent  Oglala  Nation. 

Things  went  well  for  us  that  night,  we  accomplished  our  task  with  little 
bloodshed  and  without  loss  of  life.  Then,  in  the  cold  darkness  as  we 
waited  for  Dennis  and  Russ  to  bring  in  the  caravan  (or  for  the  fighting  to 
start),  I stood  on  the  bank  of  the  shallow  ravine  where  our  people  had 
been  murdered  by  Custers'  7th  Cavalry.  There  I prayed  for  the  defenseless 


ones,  torn  apart  by  Hotchkiss  cannon  and  trampled  under  hooves  of  steel  by 
drunken  wasicu.  I could  feel  the  touch  of  their  spirits  as  I eased  quietly 
into  the  infamous  gully  and  stood  silently. . .waiting  for  my  future, 
touching  my  past. 

Finally,  I bent  over  and  picked  a sprig  of  sage  - whose  ancestors  in 
1890  had  been  nourished  by  the  blood  of  Red  babies,  ripped  from  their 
mothers  dying  grasp  and  bayonetted  by  the  evil  ones  - As  I washed  myself 
with  that  sacred  herb  I became  cold  in  my  determination  and  cleansed  of 
fear.  I looked  for  Big  Foot  and  Yellow  Bird  in  the  darkness  and  I said 
aloud...  "We  are  back  my  relations,  we  are  home."  Hoka-Hey! 

American  Indian  Rights  Activist  and  Ponca  Tribal  Leader,  Carter  Camp  has 
worked  for  Tribal  Sovereignty  and  Treaty  Rights  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
is  a former  National  Chairman  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  founder 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  A.I.M.  In  1973  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  Carter 
was  one  of  three  A.I.M.  leaders  who  led  several  hundred  warriors  in  the 
historic,  73  day  Wounded  Knee  liberation  and  subsequent  'siege'  by  the 
American  Government. 

— "RE:  Lakota  Journal:  Notes  on  Industrial  Hemp"  

Date:  Sun,  3 Mar  2002  11:22:07  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

If  you  smoked  a 15-ft  plant,  all  you  would  get  is  a hacking  cough 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Alex  White  Plume,  his  wife  Debbie  and  their  children,  make  up  an  average 
Lakota  family  residing  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation;  with  one  exception. 

For  two  summers  they  have  planted  and  cultivated  crops  of  hemp  on  the 

supposed  sovereign  soil  of  the  Pine  Ridge,  nay  Oglala  Lakota 

Nation.  Instead  of  standing  up  against  the  thugs  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  as  they  mowed  White  Plume's  crops  to  the  ground  for  the 
second  time  this  summer,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  President,  John  Steele,  stood 
silently  watching  with  his  thumb  stuck  securely  in  his  hip  pocket. 

In  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  moonshine  and  tobacco  have  been  cash 
products  for  many  years,  the  farmers  there  are  hoping  to  do  the  very  thing 
attempted  by  White  Plume;  grow  hemp  as  a cash  crop  to  replace  the 
diminishing  returns  on  tobacco  crops. 

Unfortunately,  the  DEA  looks  at  the  crop,  known  as  cannabis  sativa,  as 
dangerous  because  it  contains  tiny  traces  of  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC),  a 
substance  found  in  marijuana  plants. 

According  to  a well-researched  article  in  Newsweek  Magazine,  marijuana 
contains  3 % to  20  % THC.  Hemp  is  bred  to  contain  less  than  1 %.  As  the 
magazine  so  aptly  states,  "You  could  roll  and  smoke  every  leaf  on  a 15  ft. 
hemp  plant  and  gain  little  more  than  a hacking  cough." 

When  rope  became  scarce  during  World  War  II  the  U.  S.  Government 
encouraged  farmers  to  grow  hemp.  In  1942  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  produced  a film.  Hemp  for  Victory,  in  hopes  that  more  farmers 
would  start  planting  hemp.  The  U.  S.  Government  became  the  biggest  buyer 
of  locally  grown  hemp  products. 

Alex  White  Plume  saw  this  plant  as  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  Hemp  is  a 
renewable  resource  and  an  effective  rotation  crop  that  requires  little  or 
no  herbicide.  In  his  research  White  Plume  discovered  that  nutritionists 
and  vegetarians  found  that  hemp  oil  had  an  unusually  beneficial  ratio  of 
essential  fatty  acids  or  good  fats. 

White  Plume  also  saw  the  plant  as  a source  of  rope  and  fibers  for 
products  as  diverse  as  rugs  and  clothing.  Hemp  grows  so  tall  so  fast  that 
it  would  also  make  a great  substitute  for  the  wood  that  now  goes  into 


manufacturing  paper  products.  Millions  of  board  feet  of  lumber  are  now  cut 
annually  to  feed  the  presses  of  America. 

White  Plume  is  a traditional  Lakota.  He  practices  the  ancient 
spirituality  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  an  honest  man  looked  upon  by  many  as 
a leader  in  his  reservation  community.  He  does  not  come  from  a tradition 
of  farming  as  most  Lakota  turned  their  backs  on  what  they  considered  to  be 
"stoop  labor"  when  the  United  States  government  tried  to  turn  them  into 
farmers  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  Alex  realizes  that  times  have  changed.  He  sees  in  hemp  a way  to 
bring  income  to  the  many  Lakota  who  are  now  leasing  their  land  to  the 
white  settlers.  He  sees  hemp  as  a way  to  get  the  traditional  Lakota  out  of 
the  cluster  houses  built  by  the  good  old  self-serving  government  and  back 
on  their  own  land. 

Homes  built  in  community  clusters  became  the  darling  project  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  many  years  ago  because  the  houses  were  cheap  to 
build  and,  as  many  older  Lakota  believe,  a way  to  get  the  Indian  off  his 
land.  By  building  homes  in  clusters  many  dollars  could  be  saved  on 
electric  and  water  lines,  or  so  the  reasoning  went  at  the  time. 

But  what  happens  when  people  are  taken  from  the  land  and  crowded  into 
houses  built  close  together?  It  is  the  breeding  ground  of  instant  ghettoes. 
And  that  is  what  happened  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

White  Plume  saw  the  growing  of  hemp  as  a cottage  industry  that  would 
bring  self-motivation,  self-respect  and  a brand  new  industrial  opportunity 
to  the  Lakota.  It  was  easy  to  grow,  required  little  cultivation  or  water 
and  could  be  used  for  everything  from  rope  to  shirts. 

Next  month  the  DEA  will  start  enforcing  a new  rule  that  would  treat 
foods  containing  any  amount  of  THC  as  controlled  substances.  This  will 
make  them  as  restricted  as  heroin.  The  Canadian  government  has  formally 
objected.  And  a Canadian  hemp  firm  has  filed  a claim  that  says  the  DEA  is 
violating  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  by  failing  to  provide 
scientific  justification  for  the  new  rule. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  asked  to  block  the  rule. 

Newsweek  writes  that  "many  farmers  are  watching  the  case  because  it 
shows  how  hard  the  government  will  fight  a growing  movement  to  legitimize 
hemp  farming  in  the  United  States." 

Right  now  it  is  legal  to  sell  hemp  products  but  illegal  to  grow  the  hemp 
used  in  them.  This  hemp  is  imported. 

In  the  meantime,  the  global  market  for  hemp  is  growing  and  it  is  a 
market  Alex  White  Plume  would  like  to  join. 

Will  the  leaders  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation,  the  proud  descendants  of 
Crazy  Horse,  Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses,  Little  Wound,  Bull  Bear  and 
Red  Cloud  stand  up  for  the  sovereign  status  of  their  people  and  tell  the 
DEA  to  go  dig  turnips? 

Last  week.  White  Plume  stood  looking  over  the  field  where  his  hemp  crop 
had  been  cut  to  the  ground  by  the  DEA.  Will  he  try  to  grow  it  again  this 
summer?  White  Plume  just  shrugs  and  with  a smile  says,  "Tim,  why  don't  you 
stop  by  for  a cup  of  coffee  in  Duly." 
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AROUND  LAKOTA  COUNTRY 
Why  some  Indians  stay  drunk 
By  Dottie  Potter 
Lakota  Journal  Staff  Writer 

FT.  PIERRE  - Ernest  Rouse  is  an  artist  looking  for  a place  to  market  his 


many  talents. 

At  the  age  of  67  he  said,  "I  now  have  the  patience  to  draw  and  paint  and 
write-patience  that  I didn't  have  when  I was  younger." 

Rouse  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  Lake  Andes  area  and  is  a member  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  Ft.  Pierre  is  now  home  for  him. 

He  does  a lot  of  drawings  and  paintings.  "I  paint  on  just  about  anything 
but  my  specialty  is  painting  skulls-horse,  cow  and  buffalo/'  Rouse  said. 

But,  he  said  that  buffalo  skulls  are  more  difficult  to  find  and  they  are 
expensive  to  buy,  running  at  least  $45  for  one. 

He  also  paints  designs  on  saw  blades  and  other  objects-whatever  a 
customer  might  request.  Most  of  his  artwork  is  sold  locally  and  it  helps 
to  supplement  his  income. 

In  addition  to  his  painting  talent.  Rouse  also  was  an  actor  for  a short 
time  when  "Dances  with  Wolves"  was  filmed  in  South  Dakota.  He  said  it  was 
a time  in  his  life  that  he  really  enjoyed  and  it  was  a good  time  - good 
because  there  was  no  alcohol  and  everyone  got  along. 

"There  was  no  drinking  allowed-we  were  miles  from  any  place  where 
alcohol  could  be  bought-and  there  were  guys  who  were  making  $300  a week 
but  they  would  have  given  that  up-they  wanted  a drink  so  bad,"  Rouse  said. 

Rouse  said  he  has  written  several  things  throughout  his  life  but  has 
never  considered  himself  a writer  until  a friend  encouraged  him  to  keep 
writing  and  share  some  of  it. 

The  article  he  shares  here  is  almost  in  a poetry  form  and  was  inspired 
by  his  work  on  the  movie  and  just  life  in  general.  Rouse  expresses  his 
opinion  about  why  he  thinks  some  Indians  stay  drunk  in  the  following: 

"Why  some  Indians  stay  Drunk" 

From  the  time  he  was  born  until  the  time  he  dies,  he  hears,  reads  and 
sees  everyday  what  an  undesirable  character  he  is.  Think  of  what  this  does 
to  a three  or  four-year-old. 

When  in  truth,  all  he  wanted  to  do  is  protect  his  family  and  himself. 
This  is  a natural  function  of  nature  that  no  human  being  can  ignore. 

He  looks  around  and  sees  that  everybody  is  perfect,  but  him. 

He  can  not  watch  a sport  on  television  without  seeing  himself  downgraded 
some  way. 

When  he  is  four  or  five,  the  most  important  age  in  life  for  learning,  he 
sees  himself  with  buckteeth  and  the  dumbest  character  in  the  cartoons. 

Who  are  these  sadistic  people  who  write  for  television  every  day? 

I was  in  the  movie  "Dances  with  Wolves"  from  start  to  finish.  There  was 
no  jealousy,  no  fighting,  no  arguing,  no  drinking  and  no  dope. 

It  was  hard  work  but  everybody  got  along  . . . even  though  we  were  from 
different  reservations. 

This  goes  to  show  what  can  happen  when  there  are  none  of  these  bad 
feelings  among  people  . . . when  they  do  something. 

For  more  information  about  the  artwork  that  Rouse  might  have  available  or 
to  order  a specific  work,  call  605-223-2157  and  ask  for  Ernie  or  Karen  or 
call  605-2239186.  He  can  also  be  reached  by  writing  Ernest  Rouse, 

P.0.  Box  486,  Ft.  Pierre,  SD  57532. 
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Bill  allowing  Miccosukees  to  police  themselves  gains 
By  John  Holland 
STAFF  WRITER 
Posted  March  2 2002 


TALLAHASSEE  - A bill  making  it  impossible  for  the  state  to  prosecute 
crimes  committed  on  Indian  land  sailed  toward  passage  Friday  over 
objections  by  the  governor,  attorney  general  and  a half-dozen  law 
enforcement  officials. 

The  House  Council  for  Smarter  Government  approved  HB  1771,  taking  away 
the  right  of  state  courts  to  try  crimes  like  child  abuse,  domestic  assault 
and  robbery  if  they  are  committed  at  Miccosukee  casinos  and  other  property 
owned  by  the  tribe. 

If  the  bill  passes,  all  crimes  on  Miccosukee  property  will  be  tried  in 
federal  courts  or  the  tribal  court. 

The  vote  stunned  state  prosecutors  and  sheriffs  who  called  the  changes 
misguided . 

But  those  fears  didn't  stop  the  House  panel,  including  Broward  County 
Reps.  Stacy  Ritter  and  Ken  Gottlieb,  from  siding  with  the  Miccosukee,  an 
influential  tribe  that  generates  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
from  its  casinos  and  sits  on  a 285,000-acre  reservation  in  the  Everglades. 

The  measure  appears  to  have  been  put  on  a fast  track  by  House  leaders 
and  is  headed  to  a floor  vote  before  the  full  house.  The  larger  Seminole 
tribe  does  not  want  the  changes  since  it  has  no  tribal  court  of  its  own. 

While  federal  prosecutors  have  the  right  to  try  virtually  any  crime  that 
happens  on  reservations,  in  South  Florida  they've  usually  stepped  in  only 
for  major  incidents  like  rape,  assaults  and  murder. 

Miccosukee  lawyer  Dexter  Lehtinen  said  the  changes  simply  bring  Florida 
in  line  with  other  states,  which  recognize  that  Indians  are  sovereign  and 
entitled  to  deal  directly  with  the  federal  government,  one  nation  to 
another. 

The  bill,  identical  to  one  in  the  Senate,  comes  two  years  after  the 
Miccosukee 's  failed  efforts  to  protect  tribe  member  Kirk  Billie  when  he 
killed  his  two  young  sons  in  1997  following  a fight  with  their  mother. 

State  prosecutors  eventually  won  two  murder  convictions  despite 
interference  from  the  tribe  and  Chairman  Billy  Cypress,  who  said  he 
wouldn't  bow  to  "white  man's  justice.  Cypress  had  his  police  department 
physically  block  state  and  federal  investigators  from  entering  the 
reservation  to  serve  subpoenas. 

Weeks  after  the  murders,  which  occurred  just  off  the  reservation,  a 
Miccosukee  tribal  court  forgave  Billy. 

That  same  tribal  court,  which  operates  with  secret  rules  of  evidence  and 
no  avenue  for  appeal,  would  now  hear  many  cases  involving  crimes  by 
Indians  --  even  if  the  victim  is  a non-Indian,  lawyers  said. 

Gottlieb,  D-Miramar,  said  he's  comfortable  with  the  changes. 

"First  of  all,  they  are  a sovereign  nation,  and  this  bill  just 
acknowledges  that,"  Gottlieb  said.  "And  we  got  assurances  that  all  major 
crimes  will  be  turned  over  to  federal  prosecutors." 

A Sun-Sentinel  investigation  before  Billie's  murder  trial  found  that 
rarely  happens.  Internal  memos  and  interviews  with  nearly  a dozen 
Miccosukee  police  officers  and  employees  showed  crimes  were  not  punished. 

When  employees  did  try  to  call  federal  and  state  officials,  they  were 
fired,  according  to  tribal  documents  and  employees.  Seven  of  the  eight 
employees  who  cooperated  with  the  murder  investigation  were  fired  before 
trial . 

Another  police  officer  was  fired  after  arresting  Daniel  lay  Billie, 
Kirk's  brother,  and  turning  him  over  to  federal  prosecutors.  Billie  beat 
and  stabbed  a woman,  the  police  report  said. 

And  the  head  of  the  tribe's  social  services  department  was  fired  after 
she  filed  a report  on  a prominent  tribal  member  accused  of  molesting 
children.  The  case  was  referred  to  tribal  court  but  not  prosecuted 
elsewhere. 

In  a state  court  deposition  taken  in  1999,  Miccosukee  police  Sgt.  loseph 
Garcia  testified  that  even  though  he  had  sent  100  cases  to  tribal  court, 
he's  been  called  to  testify  only  once.  One  tribal  member  caught  with  a 
pound  of  marijuana  was  fined  $5  in  tribal  court,  he  said, 
lohn  Holland  can  be  reached  at  jholland@sun-sentinel.com  or  954-385-7909. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
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More  land-claim  suits  promised 
February  25,  2002 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  - The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  which  filed  20  federal 
lawsuits  last  week  seeking  some  650  acres  of  land  in  central  New  York, 
plans  to  file  20  more  suits,  according  to  the  tribe's  attorney. 

The  parcels  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties  were  targeted  because  they 
were  acquired  after  a 1985  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  supporting  the 
Oneidas,  said  Arlinda  Locklear,  the  Wisconsin  tribe's  attorney.  Court 
filings  show  they  include  a bowling  alley,  restaurants  and  a summer  camp, 
as  well  as  a shopping  plaza  owned  by  a corporate  subsidiary  of  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York. 

"There  will  be  20  more  in  the  next  batch  as  well,"  Locklear  said 
according  to  a Saturday  newspaper  report.  She  said  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas 
had  been  unaware  that  the  14-acre  Ames  Shopping  Plaza  on  Oneida,  owned  by 
North  Atlantic  Development  Corp.,  was  actually  a subsidiary  of  the  New 
York  Oneidas,  that  it  probably  would  be  immune  to  the  suit  seeking 
possession  plus  trespass  damages. 

The  suits  stem  from  a tentative  $500  million  land-claim  agreement 
reached  a week  earlier  among  Gov.  George  Pataki,  county  officials  and  the 
New  York  Oneidas,  who  already  own  14,000  acres  in  the  two  counties 
including  the  Turning  Stone  Casino. 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  would  get  about  half  the  settlement  money  but  say 
they  were  left  out  of  negotiations  and  also  want  land.  The  Oneida  Nation 
of  the  Thames  in  Ontario,  Canada,  would  receive  $25  million,  but  said 
that's  not  enough.  The  counties  would  get  about  $50  million,  and  the  New 
York  Oneidas  $175  million  plus  the  right  to  expand  their  reservation  to  35, 
000  acres. 

The  state  and  federal  government  would  split  the  cost,  though  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  says  it  wasn't  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  deal  is  meant  to  settle  the  decades-old  multiparty  lawsuit,  now 
before  U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  Kahn  in  Albany,  to  settle  ancestral 
Oneida  claims  to  250,000  acres.  The  20  new  suits,  filed  in  Syracuse 
Thursday,  also  have  been  assigned  to  Kahn. 

Another  issue  is  the  possible  selection  of  an  Oneida  tribe  to  open  new 
Indian-owned  casinos  in  the  Catskills,  which  both  the  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  tribes  want. 

The  St.  Regis  Mohawks,  who  also  want  to  open  a Catskills  casino,  say 
they  are  looking  at  a settlement  officer  of  their  land  claim  against  the 
state  for  14,000  acres  near  the  Canadian  border.  "We  received  one  in 
December,"  spokeswoman  Rowena  General  told  the  Times  Herald-Record.  Terms 
were  not  disclosed. 

"There  are  still  many  issues  to  be  worked  out,"  Suzanne  Morris,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Pataki,  said  Saturday.  "We're  continuing  to  have 
productive  discussions  with  the  Mohawks." 

"Until  there's  an  agreement  we  don't  have  anything  further  to  disclose," 
Morris  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
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Tribal  judge  sues  to  challenge  legality  of  Crow  constitution 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

The  chief  judge  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Court  has  challenged  the 
tribe's  2001  constitution  in  U.S.  District  Court,  and  a second  suit  is 
pending. 

Albert  Gros  Ventre  filed  requests  for  injunctions  against  Tribal 
Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground ' s administration;  Curly  Sharone,  chairman 
of  the  tribe's  executive  committee  and  Keith  Beartusk,  area  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Gros  Ventre's  suit,  filed  Feb.  25  in 
Billings,  asks  that  the  defendants  be  stopped  from  taking  any  actions  not 
necessary  for  tribal  business  and  that  the  court  approve  steps  they  do 
take. 

In  a separate  case  expected  to  be  filed  in  federal  court  next  week,  the 
tribe's  former  secretary  and  more  than  260  other  tribal  members  are 
challenging  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  and  the  department;  the 
BIA,  Beartusk  and  Gordon  lackson,  the  BIA  superintendent  in  Crow  Agency; 
Birdinground,  vice  chairman  Vincent  Goes  Ahead  Dr.,  assistant  secretary 
Larney  Little  Owl,  individually  and  as  tribal  administrators  and  "Dohn 
Does  and  lane  Does  as  yet  unnamed."  Among  the  plaintiffs  is  Thomas 
Medicine  Horse,  who  was  elected  as  a tribal  court  associate  judge  last 
fall. 

Denver  attorney  Paul  McMenaman,  who  is  representing  Tilton  Old  Bull  and 
the  other  tribal  members,  intended  to  file  the  suit  Friday  but  had  to 
first  complete  paperwork  to  practice  in  the  court.  McMenaman  said  he  would 
complete  the  documents  and  send  them  to  Billings  so  the  suit  could  be 
filed  as  soon  as  Monday. 

Old  Bull  was  elected  with  the  Birdinground  administration  in  May  2000. 

He  was  ousted  in  September.  The  suit  seeks  to  have  him  reinstated  as 
secretary  and  charges  that  the  other  administrators  conspired  to  oust  him 
after  using  Old  Bull's  popularity  to  win  the  election. 

Old  Bull  asked  the  court  to  consider  his  case  last  year,  but  the  judge 
sent  it  back  to  tribal  court  without  prejudice  - meaning  it  could  still  be 
tried  at  the  federal  level.  After  the  tribal  court  rejected  the  hearing. 
Old  Bull  said  he  is  returning  to  the  high  court  and  if  it  case  is  not 
heard  he  will  consider  appealing. 

"Basically,  I just  want  justice,"  Old  Bull  said. 

Old  Bull's  suit  seeks  a new  election,  a hearing  on  the  legality  of  the 
2001  constitution  and  for  monetary  rewards,  ranging  from  attorney's  fees 
to  money  lost  to  tribal  members  as  the  owners  of  natural  resources  that 
have  not  been  developed  by  the  Birdinground  administration. 

Leroy  Not  Afraid,  a spokesman  for  the  Birdinground  administration,  said 
the  tribe  has  not  received  official  notice  of  the  lawsuits  and  he  could 
not  comment  on  the  specifics. 

"We  need  to  be  served  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  up  against,"  Not 
Afraid  said. 

However,  he  said,  most  of  the  issues  have  been  considered  from  all 
angles . 

"I  hope  it's  not  a waste  of  time  and  spending  unnecessary  dollars  that 
belong  to  the  Apsaalooke  people,"  Not  Afraid  said.  "We're  hoping  we  as  a 
tribe  can  join  hands  and  move  forward.  We  will  remain  positive  and  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  best  serve  the  Crow  people." 

Gros  Ventre's  suit  asks  the  court  to  declare  the  tribe's  2001 
constitution  illegal  and  invalid.  It  also  requests  the  judge  to  rule  the 
1948  constitution  was  never  legally  repealed  and  its  bylaws  remains  legal 
and  binding. 

Further,  the  suit  calls  for  stopping  any  "arbitrary,  capricious  or 
punitive  actions  against  anyone  who  has  taken  a position  in  opposition  to 
the  BIA  or  the  Birdinground  administration." 

Gros  Ventre  charges  that  the  Birdinground  administration  is  working 
under  a constitution  adopted  in  2001,  of  which  there  were  up  to  five 


versions  which  were  not  made  available  to  tribal  members.  The  suit  alleges 
that  the  constitution  was  not  adopted  under  tribal  laws,  including  the 
requirement  to  vote  by  secret  ballot. 

The  suit  claims  that  the  administration  "flagrantly  and  illegally 
intimidated,  threatened  and/or  coerced  Crow  tribal  employees  to  vote"  for 
the  2001  constitution  in  Duly  2001  or  lose  their  jobs. 

The  case  alleges  that  by  approving  the  2001  constitution,  the  BIA  denied 
tribal  members'  civil  and  constitutional  rights  to  participate  in 
elections,  voting  and  internal  government  operations.  It  also  states  that 
the  BIA  interfered  with  internal  governmental  affairs  of  the  tribe  by 
adopting  the  constitution. 

Gros  Ventre's  suit  claims  the  Crow  Tribe  executive  committee  is 
operating  under  the  1948  constitution.  The  committee  is  made  up  of  elected 
members  who  organized  the  agenda  of  tribal  council  meetings.  Quarterly 
council  meetings,  in  which  all  adult  tribal  members  had  a vote,  were  the 
way  the  tribe  conducted  business  under  the  1948  constitution. 

The  Old  Bull  suit  calls  for  a new  election  in  May  under  the  protection 
of  U.S.  marshals.  Old  Bull  said  if  the  court  orders  that  election,  he 
would  run  for  chairman  of  the  tribe.  When  the  Birdinground  administration 
ran  for  office  in  2000,  it  was  for  a two-year  term  that  would  have  ended 
this  May.  But,  under  the  2001  constitution,  Birdinground,  Goes  Ahead  and 
Little  Owl  will  remain  in  office  until  2006. 

"One  of  the  worst  things  I have  ever  seen  in  my  36  years  of  practicing 
law  is  that  they  don't  have  to  stand  for  re-election,"  McMenaman  said. 

The  suit  requests  a federal  court  hearing  to  determine  which 
constitution  (1948  or  2001)  controls  Crow  government  and  to  settle  the 
dispute  over  how  last  year's  constitution  was  adopted.  McMenaman  said  he 
could  provide  affidavits  that  the  2001  constitution  was  not  passed 
properly,  including  providing  notice  to  voters  and  denying  a secret  ballot 
vote. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  prison  sites  under  review 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A 1,020-bed  privately-financed  prison  specializing  in  North 
American  Indian  inmates  could  be  under  construction  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  within  a year. 

This  is  the  firm  belief  of  tribal  Corrections  Department  Director  Wilbe 
Antone,  as  a single  developer  has  been  selected  and  is  looking  at  sites 
while  negotiations  are  underway.  A new  contract  would  add  about  150  Navajo 
adult  inmate  beds  to  the  overburdened  103-bed  limit  of  the  Nov.  17,  1992, 
Window  Rock  District  Court  consent  decree  for  the  obsolete  Window  Rock, 
Shiprock,  Crownpoint,  Chinle  and  Tuba  City  lockups. 

The  department  and  the  Public  Safety  Committee  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  also  are  looking  at  200  beds  that  could  be  installed  in  a long- 
unused  former  factory  building  at  Sanders  in  the  Nahata  Dziil  (New  Lands) 
Chapter. 

Public  Safety  Division  Acting  Director  Dorothy  Fulton  notified  Frank 
Powell  of  the  joint  venture  of  Technical  Approach  to  Secure  Confinement, 
Inc.,  (TASC)  and  Private  Prisons  of  America  Limited  of  Midland,  Tex.,  on 
Dan.  30  that  it  was  the  single  finalist  for  the  request  for  proposals. 

Of  the  19  request  for  qualifications  mailed  out,  four  were  returned  by 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  as  undeliverable,  and  three  of  the  remaining  15  firms 


tunned  in  their  qualifications  package. 

The  Dan.  4 qualification  letters  pointed  out  "we  are  looking  for  an 
(Indian)  culturally  sensitive  approach  to  housing  our  Indian  prisoner 
population. . .from  the  federal  and  states'  prisons,  as  well  as  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  other  Indian  Tribes."  The  information  package  included  the 
comprehensive  "Geisler  Report,"  from  the  National  Corrections  Corp.  in  May, 
1998.  NCC  did  not  submit  its  qualification. 

And  one  of  the  three  firms  to  submit  its  qualifications,  Cornell 
Companies  of  Houston,  Tex.,  did  not  follow  up  with  a request  for  proposal 
response . 

This  left  only  the  Midland,  Tex.,  venture  and  the  Bakersfield,  Calif., - 
based  Maranatha  Corrections  as  the  only  firms  to  actually  offer  to  be  the 
developer.  But  in  a Dan.  28  letter,  Steven  M.  Fleming,  vice  president  of 
development,  cited  funding  limitations  for  withdrawing: 

"To  get  funding  without  contingent  contracts  already  in  place  is 
impossible  for  a company  without  any  internal  financial  sources." 

Fleming  also  praised  the  Navajo  Nation  for  its  effort,  begun  in  1994,  by 
writing:  "We  admire  the  work  that  you  are  doing  and  wish  you  all  the  best.. 
. Maranatha  Corrections  was  founded  because  of  our  belief  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  deal  with  offenders  in  the  correctional  systems." 

This  is  the  tribal  belief,  too. 

The  California  firm  proposed  145  full-time  jobs,  a construction  cost  of 
$5,256  million  and  an  annual  operating  budget  of  $14,010,525,  plus  $1,752 
million  a year  for  five  years  to  repay  startup  costs.  The  Navajo  Nation's 
commission  was  not  listed. 

Negotiations  with  the  Texans  on  the  scope  of  work  for  what  is  being 
called  the  "Dine'  Restorative  Dustice  Center"  began  Thursday  at  the 
Peterson  Zah-Navajo  Nation  Museum,  Library  and  Visitors  Center  following 
Wednesday's  visit  to  a 2,100-acre  site  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Duan 
River  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Shiprock  Chapter. 

Main  purpose  of  the  Shiprock  visit  was  to  meet  with  the  half-dozen  or  so 
grazing  lease  owners,  who  did  not  seem  too  willing,  at  this  point,  to  give 
up  their  land  about  10  miles  from  the  hospital  and  about  15  miles  from  the 
airport . 

Carl  "Sonny"  Emerson  of  TASC-PPA  sent  each  of  the  110  chapters  and  all 
88  council  delegates  a copy  of  his  firm's  bid,  along  with  a video  tape  and 
plaque.  He  wants  any  interested  chapter  to  contact  him  if  it  can  meet  the 
minimum  standards,  such  as  airport  and  hospital  access. 

The  firm  proposes  960  medium-security  beds,  40  maximum-security  beds, 
and  20  mental  health  beds  in  a wedge  that  would  be  the  equivalent  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  octagon,  the  shape  of  a hogan,  according  to  its  literature. 

A Navajo  architectural  firm,  Leon  Shirley,  and  a Navajo  contractor,  PC&M, 
will  be  used,  the  proposal  added. 

Financing  will  be  by  25-30  years  of  lease-revenue  bonds,  similar  to 
certificates  of  participation.  Renting  out  870  of  the  total  beds  would 
provide  the  income  to  pay  for  both  the  150  Navajo  beds  and  to  repay  the 
investors,  the  proposal  said.  However,  the  proposal  said  the  smaller 
prison  will  need  to  reach  95  percent  occupancy  (969  beds)  to  obtain  even  a 
minimal  profit,  but  did  not  include  any  direct  calculations. 

It  will  take  two  years  to  build  the  unique,  and  recently  patented, 
"Omni-View"  complex,  the  proposal  said. 

In  its  bid,  the  developer  offered  to  put  up  $1.76  million  to  establish  a 
criminal  justice  associate's  degree  at  the  tribal  college  through  176 
scholarships  of  $10,000  each,  the  proposal  said. 

The  joint  venture  wants  to  present  its  case  to  all  12  council  oversight 
committees  before  the  final  deal  goes  to  the  full  council  for  approval. 
Antone  said  he  is  pushing  for  the  council  to  consider  the  monumental 
proposal  at  a special  session  in  Dune. 

The  proposal  does  not  list  current  costs  for  the  size  selected.  Instead 
the  firm  pushed  its  request  for  a 2,034-bed  main  facility  plus  seven  52- 
bed  satellite  jails  in  a Feb.  4 letter  to  Shiprock  Chapter  President  Chili 
Yazzie.  The  proposal  said  the  tribe's  general  fund  would  receive 
"substantial  monthly  income"  from  the  larger  project. 

At  the  end  of  20  years,  the  facilities  would  be  sold  to  the  tribe  for  $1, 
while  bringing  into  the  reservation  about  $150  million. 


The  larger  facility  would  require  387  employees,  according  to  the 
proposal.  It  also  said  50  four-bedroom  hogan-shaped  homes  would  be  used 
for  construction  workers  while  the  huge  complex  is  built,  then  by  guards 
and  their  families. 

Currently  there  are  1,500  Navajos  in  51  prisons,  the  proposal  said. 

In  its  1994  bid  the  joint  venture  proposed  a 2,000-bed  prison  with  200 
of  the  beds  going  to  the  tribe.  It  projected  that  in  the  third  year  the 
tribe  would  receive  $21  million  for  the  general  fund. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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City,  county  to  meet  with  BIA 
By  John  Mueller,  Correspondent 
Friday,  March  01,  2002 

A delegation  of  elected  officials  and  staff  from  Prior  Lake,  Shakopee 
and  Scott  County  will  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Monday  (March  4)  and 
Tuesday  (March  5),  hoping  to  convince  top  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  to  reject  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Community's 
application  to  place  land  it  owns  in  the  cities  into  permanent  trust 
status . 

The  delegation  will  meet  with  the  BIA  as  well  as  members  of  Minnesota's 
congressional  delegation.  This  is  the  third  time  since  1998  that  a 
delegation  of  local  officials  from  the  two  cities  and  county  has  met  with 
regional  and  national  BIA  staff  to  speak  against  a trust  application 
submitted  by  the  tribe.  They  also  hope  to  learn  the  BIA's  timetable  for  a 
decision  on  the  application. 

The  current  application  was  filed  in  February  2000  and  involves  776 
acres:  593  in  Shakopee  and  the  rest  in  Prior  Lake.  The  tribal  land  in 
Shakopee  is  located  south  of  County  Road  16,  just  east  of  County  Road  83. 
The  remaining  acreage  is  located  in  Prior  Lake  adjacent  to  existing  tribal 
lands.  The  tribe  has  indicated  it  wants  the  land  for  residential  and 
governmental  needs. 

The  objections  of  the  cities  and  counties  involve  the  loss  of  property- 
tax  revenue  from  the  land  once  it's  placed  into  trust  and  the  loss  of 
authority  over  zoning,  land-use  and  local  environmental  controls.  The 
cities  and  county  contend  they  would  still  have  to  provide  municipal 
services  to  the  land  with  no  guarantee  of  fees,  creating  a potential  tax 
burden  for  taxpayers.  The  cities  and  county  have  also  contended  that  the 
tribe's  population  growth  estimates  do  not  support  the  need  for  776  acres 
being  placed  into  permanent  trust. 

The  cities  and  county  also  argue  that  the  tribe's  application  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  They  point 
to  the  BIA's  rejection  of  the  tribe's  previous  application,  noting  that 
the  tribe's  business  success  makes  trust  status  unnecessary  to  meet  its 
housing  needs. 

Willie  Hardacker,  tribal  spokesperson  and  staff  legal  counsel, 
questioned  the  meeting  and  said  the  tribe  is  not  seeking  a similar  meeting 
with  the  BIA.  He  said  the  tribe  has  made  its  case  and  wants  a decision 
from  the  BIA  or  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tribe  is  "leaving  its  options  open"  regarding  meeting  with 
federal  officials,  he  said. 

"The  tribe  prefers  the  record  be  closed,"  Hardacker  said.  "What  more  can 
be  said?" 

Hardacker  said  the  lobbying  efforts  by  the  cities  and  county  is  "a 
curious  use  of  local  government  resources."  He  said  the  cities  and  county 


have  submitted  "hundreds  of  pages"  of  arguments  against  the  tribe's  trust 
application . 

"What  else  can  they  say  that  hasn't  already  been  said?"  Hardacker  asked. 
"What  more  can  be  said?" 

Unified  opposition 

Prior  Lake  Mayor  lack  Haugen  expressed  the  importance  of  the  unified 
opposition  to  the  trust  to  the  BIA  as  well  as  to  Minnesota's  congressional 
delegation  and  staff  members.  Haugen  added  that  the  representatives  of 
Prior  Lake,  Shakopee  and  Scott  County  would  also  seek  clarification  on  the 
rules  for  applying  for  trust  status  on  land  owned  by  the  tribe. 

Haugen  also  said  the  trip  is  "another  step  in  the  process"  and  the  cost 
of  the  trip  is  a wise  investment  of  local  funds  given  the  potential  impact 
of  land  placed  into  trust. 

"We  owe  it  to  our  citizens  to  make  sure  their  interests  are  properly 
represented, " he  said. 

Shakopee  City  Administrator  Mark  McNeill  echoed  Haugen's  statement  of 
unity.  Along  with  Gov.  Hesse  Ventura,  several  state  and  federal  lawmakers 
have  also  expressed  their  opposition  to  the  application.  The  county 
contends  it  has  tried  to  negotiate  an  alternative  to  the  current 
application  that  meets  the  tribe's  needs.  But  those  negotiations  have  been 
unsuccessful . 

This  article  written  by  John  Mueller  john@swpub.com 
Copyright  c.  1998-2002  Prior  Lake  American. 
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Tribe  aims  to  save  burial  mounds  from  landfill 

Members  of  Pokagon  band  visit  Porter  Township  site,  ponder  resolution 
BY  ROBIN  BIESEN  Times  Staff  Writer 
Posted  on  Sunday,  February  24,  2002 

PORTER  TWP.  --  Kevin  Daugherty  scanned  the  horizon  Saturday  looking  for 
the  telltale  shape  of  Native  American  burial  mounds. 

On  and  near  the  site  of  a proposed  landfill  in  south  Porter  County, 
Daugherty,  a member  of  the  Pokagon  band  of  the  Potawatomi  Indians  based  in 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  located  what  he  was  looking  for  --  about  a half  dozen  of 
the  steeply  sloped,  flattened  mounds  traditionally  used  by  ancient  Indian 
tribes  as  a place  for  burying  their  dead. 

"It  is  obvious  these  are  burial  mounds,"  he  said.  "These  nodes  are 
located  on  high  ground  above  an  old  creek  bed." 

Greg  Ballew,  also  a member  of  the  Pokagon,  said  the  protected  area 
adjacent  to  what  was  known  as  Wolf  Creek  --  today  Luddington  Ditch  -- 
would  have  been  considered  an  ideal  home  by  his  Hopewell  ancestors. 

The  Pokagons  who  came  to  Porter  County  --  all  members  of  a committee  set 
up  as  part  of  the  Native  American  Graves  Repatriation  Act  --  said  it  is 
likely  they  will  meet  and  pass  a resolution  declaring  the  site  an  ancient 
burial  mound. 

That  resolution  is  not  likely  before  the  Wednesday  public  hearing  but 
should  be  completed  well  in  advance  of  a resolution  on  the  landfill. 

What  all  this  means  to  the  debate  over  a proposal  to  build  a landfill  on 
353  acres  at  county  roads  550  South  and  250  West  is  uncertain,  but  the 
eight  Native  Americans  who  traveled  to  Porter  County  at  the  invitation  of 
landfill  opponents  said  they  believe  the  mounds  are  significant. 

The  tribal  resolution  could  affect  developers'  plans  if  they  intend  to 
secure  federal  funds  or  permits.  The  developers  have  not  indicated  they 


will  seek  any  permits  beyond  what  is  required  to  operate  a municipal 
landfill. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  anthropologist  Mark  Schurr  considers  the  mounds 
on  and  near  the  landfill  site  the  most  significant  in  northern  Indiana. 

"These  mounds  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  Woodland  Period  and  are 
about  2,000  years  old/'  Schurr  said.  "These  particular  mounds  were  first 
recorded  in  1834  when  they  did  the  first  land  surveys." 

Schurr,  who  also  has  been  on  the  Porter  County  site,  said  three  of  the 
mounds  appear  to  be  just  as  preserved  as  they  were  in  the  1930s,  while 
others  appear  to  be  smaller  than  they  were  70  years  ago. 

The  mounds  are  so  significant,  he  and  the  Native  Americans  agree  they 
should  be  preserved. 

"I  realize  that  we  need  landfills  but  this  site  is  irreplaceable  and 
unique.  To  archaeologists,  Boone  Grove  is  famous  because  of  the  burial 
mounds,"  Schurr  said.  "We  don't  know  much  about  this  culture  except  by  the 
things  that  are  coming  out  of  the  burial  mounds." 

Daugherty  said  Native  America  believe  that  burial  mounds  should  be  left 
untouched . 

Richard  Counts,  chief  executive  officer  for  Porter  Development  LLC  the 
proposed  landfill  developer,  said  he  doesn't  intend  for  the  project  to  be 
derailed  over  the  mounds. 

"We  have  met  with  the  state  archaeologist  and  the  truth  about  what  these 
are  or  are  not  will  come  out,"  Counts  said.  "Regardless  of  what  they  are 
or  are  not,  the  project  will  continue." 

Landfill  opponent  Bob  Coffman,  who  brought  the  Pokagons  to  Porter  County, 
said  he  doesn't  know  if  the  ancient  residents  of  the  region  will  be  the 
salvation  of  those  looking  to  stop  Porter  Development  from  locating  a 
landfill  in  their  neighborhood. 

But  he  said  he  hopes  it  is. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think  at  this  point,"  Coffman  said.  "But  I don't 
know  of  anyone  who  would  like  garbage  dumped  on  their  ancestors." 

Robin  Biesen  may  be  reached  at  biesen@howpubs.com  or  (219)  462-5151  ext.  349. 
Copyright  c.  2001  TheTimesOnline.com/Hammond. 
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NEW  PEN  PAL  SITE:  From  the  creator  of  the  Atlanta  Pen  Pal  site--a  new 
site  for  Atlanta  inmates  who  have  been  relocated  to  other  institutions, 
and  for  people  they've  met  in  their  new  locations  who'd  like  pen  pals: 

Native  American  Prisoner  Pen  Pal  Network 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napppn/napppnhome. html  and  the 
original  Atlanta  site: 

USP  ATLANTA  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PRISONERS  PEN  PAL  NETWORK 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/page s/at 1 ant ahome .html 
with  gratitude  to  Kim  Foltz,  whose  work  makes  it  possible  for  Native 
inmates  in  the  federal  Bureau  of  Prisoners  to  contact  the  outside  world. 
INDIAN  "3USTICE"- -SOUTH  DAKOTA  STYLE:  Think  "just  us"  is  a figment  of 
Indian  imagination?  Here's  some  evidence  that  some  folks  find  justice  in 
South  Dakota  --  but  it  looks  like  Lakota  folks  are  still  finding  the  white 
legal  establishment  is  still  doling  out  the  same  ol'  "just  us." 

From  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader 

(http : //www . a rgus leader . com/news/Sundayfeature . shtml) 

Teen's  jailing  angers  tribe  - Argus  Leader 

published:  3/3/02  - SISSETON  - Adelia  Godfrey  spends  her  days  alone  in  a 
dimly  lit  basement  cell.  She  is  wondering  whether  to  kill  herself.  Godfrey, 
17,  was  first  arrested  for  misdemeanor  charges  nearly  a month  ago,  but  a 
fight  with  officers  at  the  Roberts  County  3ail  led  to  two  felony  charges. 

Now  the  Roberts  County  state's  attorney  wants  to  prosecute  her  as  an 
adult.  If  convicted,  she  could  be  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison.  "At 
night,  I get  panic  attacks,  and  I worry  I'll  stop  breathing,"  Godfrey  said 


Thursday  before  a court  hearing  in  the  case.  "I  get  real  scared  and 
depressed.  I pray  that  I can  go  to  sleep.  There's  no  one  for  me  to  talk  to 
I think  I'm  losing  my  mind." 

Members  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe,  of  which  Godfrey  is  an 
enrolled  member,  say  her  case  is  an  example  of  a dual  system  of  justice  in 
Roberts  County.  The  county  is  68  percent  white  and  30  percent  Native 
American.  Tribal  members,  who  protested  her  incarceration  last  week, 
contend  Native  American  youth  are  targeted  by  police  and  want  Godfrey 
moved  to  a tribal  facility  instead  of  the  adult  jail. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  the  girl  is  being  held  in  the  basement 
cell  in  the  Grant  County  Hail  - called  "the  dungeon"  by  the  sheriff  who 
oversees  it  - because  there  is  no  juvenile  facility  in  the  area  that  can 
take  her.  The  Roberts  County  state's  attorney  and  the  Sisseton  chief  of 
police  say  Native  Americans  are  treated  no  differently  than  whites.  They 
say  Godfrey  "went  ape"  in  the  jail,  sprayed  an  officer  with  a fire 
extinguisher,  spit  and  tried  to  bite  another  officer.  The  charges  fit  the 
crime,  authorities  say. 

Godfrey  was  one  of  several  girls  who  cut  themselves  with  broken  light 
bulbs  while  housed  in  a state  juvenile  prison  in  Plankinton.  Her  thin  arms 
are  still  covered  with  scars,  some  as  thick  as  cigars.  The  girl's  family 
worries  she  may  attempt  suicide.  "She  asked  me  ...  if  we  have  two  lives," 
said  Godfrey's  mother,  Shirley  Duggan,  through  tears.  "I  told  her,  'No, 
honey,  we  only  have  just  one.  ...  Please  take  care  of  it.'  " 

Tribal  members  say  Godfrey's  case  may  be  the  most  egregious  example  of  a 
legal  system  that  preys  upon  tribal  members,  especially  youth.  "There  is  a 
double  standard  of  justice,  and  it's  been  going  on  a long  time,"  said  lake 
Thompson,  vice-chairman  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe.  Nontribal 
law  enforcement  officers  scrutinize  the  actions  of  Native  American  youths 
more  than  non-Indian  youths,  and  that  constitutes  racial  profiling,  he 
said . 

"I've  been  told  that  by  my  own  children,  and  the  court  stats  will  prove 
that  out,"  Thompson  said.  Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  the 
numbers  of  whites  and  Indians  prosecuted  for  crimes  in  Roberts  County  or 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Gov.  Bill  lanklow  commissioned  a study  of  race  in  the  justice  system 
following  a series  of  complaints  that  culminated  with  a meeting  of  the  U.S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  Rapid  City  in  December  1999.  He  criticized 
the  report  developed  from  that  session  but  asked  a University  of  South 
Dakota  political  science  professor  to  study  the  issue.  That  report  is  due 
out  this  summer.  Th 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Tsalagi_Unole  Mailing  List;  newsgroup:  alt. native; 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"All  bird,  even  those  of  the  same  species  are  not  alike  and  it  is  the 
same  with  animals  and  with  human  beings.  The  reason  Creator  does  not 
make  two  birds  or  animals  or  human  beings  exactly  alike  is  because  each 
is  placed  here  by  Creator  to  be  an  independent  individual  and  to  rely 
upon  itself." 

_ Shooter,  Teton  Sioux 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

1869 

Board  of  Indian  Comissioners  Act 

Formed  to  oversee  BIA  operations  and  have  "joint  control"  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Largely  Chrisian  clergy)  to  "humanize.  Christianize  and 
civilize"  the  people  of  the  Indians  Nations." 

(Prucha  Documents .. page  127) 

1871 

Abolition  of  Treaty  Making  Act, 

outlawed  further  trety  making  so  that  "herafter  no  Indian  Nation  or 
Tribe  within  the  territory  of  the  U.S.  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized 
as  an  independent  nation,  tribe  or  power."  (Prucha,  Documents  pg  136) 

1883 

Indian  Religious  Crimes  Code  (Courts  of  Indian  Offenses) 

Enforced  in  Reservation  Courts  as  BIA  policy,  prohibited  Native  American 
ceremonial  activity  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  withholding  of  rations 
for  up  to  10  days;  medicine  men  "who  shall  resort  to  any  artifice  or 
device  to  keep  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  from  adopting  and  following 
civilized  habits  and  pursuits. . .for  the  first  offense  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  no  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days." 


(Prucha,  Documents  P.  160-161 


Count  decision  in  Everson  v Board  of  Education  (1947) 

"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  means  at  least  this:  Neither  a 
state  nor  the  federal  government  may  set  up  a church.  Neither  can  pass 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion 
over  another.  Neither  can  force  a person  to  go  to  or  to  remain  away  from 
church  against  his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  religion ....  Neither  a state  or  the  federal  government  may,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa." 

Thursday,  March  7,  we  watched  the  horrible  legacy  of  the  boarding 
schools  on  WorldLink  TV's  Dreamcast  series  "Wiping  the  Tears  of  Seven 
Generations."  The  pain  carried  by  children  and  some  of  those  hauled  off 
to  boarding  schools  was  heart  and  gut  wrenching.  The  dominant  society 
has  much  to  be  ashamed  of. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  Congressional  acts  of  the  past  this  shameful 
disrespect  pervaded  every  single  relationship  with  the  First  Nations 
of  Turtle  Island.  It  still  does...  only  now  the  power  brokers  are  more 
clever  in  the  way  they  mask  their  actions. 

I included  the  Everson  v Board  of  Education  court  decision  to  make  thi 
point.  At  public  events,  in  schools  and  in  prisons,  where  the  souls  of 
many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  warehoused,  I can  assure  you  the 
actions  of  those  charged  with  seeing  that  our  traditional  ways  are  just 
as  Sacred  as  those  who  follow  other  pathways  seem  to  always  "overlook" 
some  critical  issue;  thus  insuring  there  is  anything  but  equal  opprtunity 

Again,  the  dominant  society's  view  of  equality  is  "Dust-Us". 

If  you  doubt  this  is  an  ongoing  situation  read  about  the  misfit  IHS 
doctors,  the  Department  of  Interior's  land  grab  and  Norton's  audacity  to 
blame  the  Cobell  plantiffs  for  the  state  of  the  trust  system,  all  in  this 
issue . 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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Tribal  leader  devoted  life  to  preserving  Wampanoag 

'Fast  Turtle'  Instrumental  in  Wampanoag' s bid  for  federal  recognition 
By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  will  know  if  they  will  be 
recognized  as  a tribe  by  the  federal  government. 

If  the  tribe's  petition  for  recognition  is  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  accordance  with  a court-ordered  December  deadline,  the 
man  who  was  at  the  forefront  of  that  27-year  quest  will  have  to  be  thanked 
in  spirit  by  tribe  members. 

Russell  "Fast  Turtle"  Peters  Sr.,  73,  former  president  of  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  Tribal  Council,  author  and  Native  American  rights  advocate,  died 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston  after  a long 
illness . 

He  was  remembered  yesterday  by  friends  and  former  colleagues  as  a 
towering  figure  in  Mashpee  history  and  a dedicated  preservationist  of  not 
only  the  town's  early  history  but  also  of  Wampanoag  cultural  identity. 
Family  members,  however,  reminisced  about  more  intimate  memories. 

"He  was  a rascal.  He  was  funny  and  cute  and  controversial  - even  as  a 
kid,"  said  his  youngest  sister,  Anne  Brown. 

Brown  laughed  as  she  recalled  stories  of  her  older  brother  and  his 
relationship  with  his  three  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

"We  put  up  with  him  because  he  was  such  a good  reader  and  could  tell 
such  good  stories.  He  was  our  entertainment,"  she  said. 

Peters  was  affectionately  called  "the  rooster"  - a nickname  he  got  after 
the  family  bird  attacked  him  in  their  yard  one  day  after  school  when 
Peters  was  8 years  old. 

"Russell  was  cornered  by  the  garage.  He  tried  to  run  but  he  fell  and 
that  rooster  starting  kicking  and  pecking  Russell.  The  kids  were  yelling 
'Get  him,  rooster!  Get  him!'" 

Peters'  grandson  Steven  said  his  grandfather  was  like  a surrogate  father 
to  him. 

"He  was  the  best  thing  to  me,"  he  said.  "He  was  like  a dad.  He  took  me 
to  my  first  baseball  game  and  took  me  camping  every  summer.  ...  He's  just 
an  inspiration  to  me.  I'm  going  to  miss  him  so  much." 

Part  of  a changing  town 

Peters  was  born  and  raised  in  a Mashpee  much  different  from  the  Mashpee 
of  today,  which  has  become  the  fastest-growing  town  on  Cape  Cod  over  the 
past  decade. 

In  1946,  when  he  graduated  from  Lawrence  High  School  in  Falmouth,  only 
434  people  lived  in  Mashpee.  Those  were  the  days  when  Route  130  was  called 
"upstreet"  and  "downstreet"  depending  on  the  direction  in  which  you  were 
heading. 

It  was  a time  when  all  three  of  the  selectmen  were  Wampanoag,  the  police 
chief  was  a Wampanoag  and  so  was  just  about  everybody  else  in  town. 

In  1948  - the  year  the  Mashpee  Townies  won  the  Cape  Cod  League  baseball 
championship  - Peters  was  a young  soldier  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  served  as  a 
private  in  the  Korean  War  and  was  later  stationed  in  Germany  before 


retiring  as  an  Army  captain  in  1953. 

After  leaving  the  Army,  he  lived  in  Philadelphia  with  his  family  for 
several  years  before  moving  to  Natick  in  1968.  Four  years  later,  in  1972, 
while  working  as  a marketing  consultant  for  computer-industry  giants  IBM 
and  Honeywell,  he  returned  to  Mashpee. 

Over  the  next  decade,  Peters  added  academic  credentials  to  his  resume, 
left  the  corporate  world  and  became  politically  engaged  in  tribal  issues. 

In  1974,  Peters  became  one  of  the  founding  organizers  of  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  Tribal  Council  and  served  as  the  council's  first  president. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  years  of  his  career  came  in  1976,  when  he 
began  working  as  a community  planner  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
Training  Act,  which  later  became  known  as  the  Coalition  of  Eastern  Native 
Americans.  In  that  same  year,  as  nonnative  developers  began  eyeing  land  in 
Mashpee,  the  tribal  council,  under  Peters'  leadership,  filed  suit  seeking 
the  return  of  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands. 

After  a seven-year  court  battle,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a lower 
court's  ruling  that  the  Wampanoag  had  not  proved  their  claim  or  their 
identity  as  a tribe.  During  that  time,  property  titles  were  clouded  and 
development  in  Mashpee  came  to  a standstill. 

The  suit  deeply  divided  Mashpee,  straining  the  relationship  between 
tribal  leaders  and  town  officials.  Even  30  years  later,  the  issue  is  still 
hotly  debated  among  longtime  residents. 

Mashpee  lawyer  Lawrence  Shubow,  who  served  as  trial  counsel  during  the 
lawsuit,  said  yesterday  that  Peters  became  a good  friend  of  his  over  the 
years,  despite  the  divisions  that  surfaced  in  the  years  following  the  suit 
Peters,  he  said,  was  motivated  by  his  love  for  Mashpee. 

"Russell  was  a powerful  transitional  figure  between  those  of  his 
compatriots  who  were  locked  in  the  traditions  and  dreams  of  yesterday  and 
those  who  wanted  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  our  contemporary  society," 
Shubow  said. 

Peters  never  wanted  to  displace  any  person  of  European  descent  who  had 
made  a home  in  Mashpee,  and  "he  never  succumbed  to  the  pipe  dreams  of 
those  whose  principal  focus  was  on  gambling  casinos,"  Shubow  said. 

"His  passing  is  a great  personal  loss  to  me,"  Shubow,  a summer  resident 
of  Mashpee  since  1956  and  a year-round  resident  since  October  of  last  year 
"He  believed  that  formal  tribal  recognition  in  Washington  would  obviously 
be  good  for  his  own  people,  but  also  great  for  the  environmentalists  and 
all  others  in  Mashpee.  He  was  no  threat  to  any  open-minded  property  owner. 

Seeking  peace  with  the  town 

In  1992,  when  Peters  was  appointed  tribal  council  president  to  replace 
an  ailing  Earl  "Guy"  Cash  Dr.,  he  struck  a conciliatory  note,  calling  for 
greater  tribal  unity  behind  the  push  for  federal  recognition  and  the  need 
to  talk  with  town  officials  about  a host  of  issues  important  to  the  tribe 
- the  most  contentious  being  the  1988  fatal  shooting  of  tribe  member  David 
Hendricks  by  a Mashpee  police  sergeant. 

"There  has  been  animosity  between  the  town  and  natives  and  we  want  to 
overcome  that.  We  want  to  see  things  get  back  to  normal,"  he  told  the 
Times  in  a December  1992  interview. 

Peters  was  still  pursuing  that  normalcy  with  the  town  two  years  later, 
when  he  was  re-elected  as  tribal  council  president.  After  defeating 
Bernard  "Mike"  Boardley  for  the  top  administrative  post  in  the  tribe, 
Peters  said  federal  recognition  was  the  tribe's  first  priority,  followed 
by  the  need  to  provide  affordable  housing  for  struggling  tribal  members. 

"We  feel  that  our  people  are  facing  a situation  that  will  not  allow  them 
to  afford  to  live  in  Mashpee.  It's  incumbent  upon  the  tribe  to  look  for 
solutions  to  that  because  as  our  youngsters  marry  and  have  their  own 
families,  they  will  need  jobs  and  affordable  housing,"  he  said  in  a March 
1994  interview  with  the  Times. 

During  his  tenure  as  tribal  council  president  in  the  1990s,  Peters  also 
pushed  for  expanded  education  about  Native  Americans  in  the  local  school 
curriculum  and  for  Wampanoag  control  of  the  Indian  Museum  on  Route  130. 

"One  of  the  ways  we  see  in  the  whole  healing  process  is  to  revitalize 
the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Indian  Museum.  We  also  need  to  get  involved  in 
helping  develop  a curriculum  in  schools  that  includes  Wampanoag  presence 


on  Cape  Cod/'  Peters  said  in  a 1996  interview. 

Author  of  the  "The  Wampanoags  of  Mashpee:  An  Indian  Perspective  on 
American  History"  (1987)  and  "Clambake"  (1989)  - a book  on  traditional 
Wampanoag  food  preparation  - he  received  a bachelor's  degree  from  Morgan 
College  and  a master's  degree  from  Harvard  University. 

In  1998  the  town  turned  over  the  Old  Indian  Museum  to  the  tribal  council 
The  museum  is  now  undergoing  restoration  work. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Peters'  career  came  in  1996,  when  he  and 
current  selectman  George  "Chuckie"  Green  traveled  to  BIA  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  hand-deliver  a 90-page  packet  of  tribal  information 
to  add  to  the  tribe's  petition  for  federal  recognition. 

"We  think  it's  complete,"  Peters  told  the  Times  when  he  returned. 

Mashpee  town  officials  who  have  worked  with  Peters  over  the  years 
mourned  the  loss  yesterday. 

"Russell  Peters  was  a prominent,  outstanding  member  of  the  community," 
said  John  Cahalane,  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  "It  sounds  cliche, 
but  he  will  truly  be  sorely  missed.  I liked  him  a lot.  I got  along  with 
him  very  well . " 

Ann  Whitlow,  chairwoman  of  the  Mashpee  Historical  Commission,  remembered 
Peters  as  a man  who  "had  a wonderful  love  for  Mashpee." 

Mashpee  town  planner  F.  Thomas  Fudala  worked  with  Peters  on  the  town's 
historic  district  study  committee. 

"Russell  was  a good  friend  and  a tremendous  resource  on  the  history  of 
the  town,"  Fudala  said.  "It  was  so  fascinating  to  listen  to  him  and  Earl 
Mills  and  Frank  Hicks  talk  about  the  old  days  in  Mashpee." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tom  Tsosie 

WHITE  HORSE  LAKE  - Graveside  services  for  Tom  Tsosie,  91,  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  2 on  family  land.  White  Horse  Lake.  Pastor 
Daniel  Sanders  will  officiate. 

Tsosie  died  Feb.  24  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1910  in  White 
Horse  Lake  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  was  a medicine  man. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Ray  Sandoval,  Roger  Tsosie  and  Wilbert 
Tsosie  all  of  White  Horse  Lake;  Susie  Robertson  of  Window  Rock,  Nancy 
Robinson  of  Pinon,  Ariz.,  Sadie  Trujillo  of  Torreon,  Etta  Tsosie  of  Grants 
Alberta  Ballard  , Sarah  Dim,  Arlene  Sandoval,  Martha  Toledo  and  Brenda 
Tsosie  all  of  White  Horse  Lake;  48  grandchildren  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  lane  P.  Castillo  Tsosie; 
parents,  Betonie  Tsosie  and  Kalniphah  Begay;  sons,  Gilbert  Tsosie,  Hardy 
Tsosie  and  lohn  H.  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Earl  Betone  lr.,  Waylon  Dim,  Benjamin  Maestas, 
Charlyn  Toledo,  Harris  Toledo  and  Nelson  Toledo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rodelle  Tsosie 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Rodelle  Tsosie,  28,  will  be  held  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  2 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Boots  Wagner  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Tsosie  died  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  14,  1973  in  Gallup  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Dominick  Shaw  Tsosie  of  Sheepsprings,  Isiah 
Levi  Tsosie  and  Dakota  Doelee  Tsosie  both  of  Clarkston,  Wash., 


Kneandertwal  Casey  Tsosie  and  Nicholos  Brandon  Tsosie  both  of  Mexican 
Springs;  parents,  Clara  Kinsel  of  Tohatchi  and  Doe  Lee  Tsosie  of  Mexican 
Springs;  brother,  Dulian  Lee  Tsosie  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  loleena  Lynn 
Tsosie  of  Phoenix,  LeVellyn  Tsosie  of  Farmington,  Wenona  Mae  Tsosie  of 
Smith  Lake,  Coranell  Robertsontanya  Iyua,  Cornyra  Nell  Iyua,  Cornysha 
O'Neil  Iyua,  Calandra  Lynn  Tsosie  and  Samatha  Danelle  Tsosie  all  of 
Tohatchi;  grandparents,  Mary  E.  Kinsel  and  Paul  Kinsel  Sr.  both  of 
Tohatchi  and  Thelma  Tsosie  of  Mexican  Springs. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Charley  Tsosie. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Bo  Barrett,  Cornell  Iyua,  Travis  Kinsel,  Raymond 
Tallman,  Perry  Tso  and  Dulian  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Betty  Rose  Goldtooth 

SALINA  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Betty  Goldtooth,  59,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  2 at  Black  Mountain  Mission,  Black  Mountain, 
Ariz.  Frank  lames  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery, 
Black  Mountain. 

Goldtooth  died  Feb.  26  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  She  was  born  lune  29,  1942  in 
Salina  Springs,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Many 
Goats  People  Clan. 

Goldtooth  attended  Sherman  Institute  and  completed  the  six  year  program. 
She  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  weaving,  hiking,  silversmithing 
and  craftwork. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Travis  Tso;  mother.  Bah  Goldtooth;  brothers, 
Larry  Allen  Goldtooth;  and  sisters,  Louise  Kee  and  Louise  Chee. 

Goldtooth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Paul  Goldtooth  and 
brother,  lames  Goldtooth. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Travis  Tso,  Frank  lames,  Wesley  Kee,  lacqueline  Tina 
Chee,  Darrell  lohn  and  leffery  Hobbs. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bessie  K.  Boone 

ZUNI  - Services  for  Bessie  Boone,  92,  were  held  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  27  at  St.  Anthony  Mission,  Zuni.  Father 

Sean  Murnan  officiated.  Burial  will  follow  at  Quincy  Panteah  Cemetery, 
Zuni . 

Boone  died  Feb.  22  in  Zuni.  She  was  born  Sept.  02,  1909  in  Laguna. 

Boone  was  employed  with  the  BIA. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Percy  W.  Kanesta  of  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  Andrew 
G.  Kanesta  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Katherine  E.  Concho  of  Albuquerque, 
Marguerite  P.  Trujillo  of  Gallup  and  Nellie  R.  Kanesta  of  Zuni;  38 
grandchildren;  60  great-grandchildren  and  12  great-great  grandchildren. 
Boone  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Paxton  E.  Boone. 

Pallbearers  were  Lynn  Kanesta,  Maurice  Kanesta,  Robert  C.  Concho, 

Anthony  P.  Trujillo,  Dudson  Tsethlikia  and  Eric  C.  Concho. 

Dan  R.  Yazzie 

NAVA30,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dan  Yazzie,  79,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  23  in  Gilbert,  Ariz.  He  was  born  3uly  4,  1922  in 
Dennibeto,  Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Tall  House 
People  Clan. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  2-3,  2002 
Edison  Dackson 

MANUELITO  CANYON  - Services  for  Edison  Dackson,  56,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  March  4 at  Rollie  Morturay  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Roger  C. 

Davis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Veterans 
Cemetery. 

Dackson  died  Feb.  26  in  Manuelito.  He  was  born  May  31,  1945  in  Zuni  into 
the  Sleeping  Rock  People  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Dackson  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  Vietnam.  He  recieved  the  National 


Defense  Service  Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  and 
Good  Conduct  Medal. 

Survivors  include  his  sons.  Garrett  lackson  and  Waymon  lackson  both  of 
White  River,  Ariz.;  daugthers,  Kimberly  lackson  and  Natasha  lackson  both 
of  White  River;  mother,  Winfred  lackson  of  Gallup;  and  sisters,  Marletha 
lackson  of  Bozeman,  Mont,  and  Ruby  lackson  of  Manuelito. 

lackson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Albert  lackson;  brothers, 
Bruce  lackson,  Larry  lackson,  Leonard  lackson  and  Luther  lackson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Irvin  Chester,  Duane  Crawford,  Garrett  lackson, 
Lionel  lackson,  Derwin  Morgan  and  Kee  Morgan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Laura  F.  Florence 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Laura  F.  Florence,  73,  will  be  held  at 
1:30  p.m.,  Monday,  March  4 at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Hillcrest  Cemetery. 

Florence  died  Feb.  28  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Sept.  8,  1928  in  San 
Bernadino,  Calif,  into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Sun  Clan  of 
Laguna  People. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Sam  Florence  of  Mexican  Springs;  sons, 

Ben  Tohe  of  Mexican  Springs  and  Marc  Tohe  of  Phoenix  and  Robert  Tohe  of 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Laura  Tohe  of  Mesa,  Ariz.  and  Patricia  Tohe 
of  Coyote  Canyon  and  sister,  Marian  Plummer  of  Phoenix;  23  grandchildren 
and  17  great-grandchildren. 

Florence  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Frank  Poncho  and  Lucy 
Poncho. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sadie  Nez  Pino 

RAMAH  - Service  for  Sadie  Pino,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday, 

March  4,  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Ramah.  Dane 
Lambson  will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ramah  Community  Cemetery. 

Pino  died  Feb.  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  9,  1909  in  Pine  Haven 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Pino  was  a rug  weaver  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Paul  Pino  of  Chicago,  111.;  daughters,  Bessie 
P.  Martinez  and  Bessie  K.  Curley  of  Ramah;  sister.  Belle  Nez  Martine  of 
Ramah;  12  grandchildren;  31  great-grandchildren  and  three  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Pino  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wayne  Pino;  parents,  Hosteen 
and  Glen-dazbah  Nez;  brothers,  Dick  Nez,  Pete  Nez,  Ben  Willie  and  lake 
Willie  and  sister.  Bah  Chee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Ramah. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Frank  "Cowboy"  Henio 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Frank  Henio,  94,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Evangelist  Florence  Barker  officiated.  Burial 
followed  on  family  land,  Thoreau. 

Henio  died  Feb.  25  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Dec.  15,  1907  in  Thoreau 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  included  sons,  Freddie  Henio  and  David  Henio  both  of  Thoreau; 
daughters,  Dolly  Brewer  of  Payson,  Ariz.,  Rosie  Henio  of  Boise,  Idaho  and 
Nellie  Delgarito;  brother,  Paul  Henio  of  Thoreau;  sister,  Nellie  H.  Coho 
of  Ramah  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Reno  Henio,  Bennie  Henio,  Nathaniel  "Nate"  Henio, 
Ronnie  Henio,  Phillip  Henio,  Dohnny  Begay  and  Darley  Begay. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Dean  Platero  Tulley 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Dean  Tulley,  74,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
March  1 at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Thoreau.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Tulley  died  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  4,  1928  in  Prewitt  into 
the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Tulley  attended  Wingate  School.  She  was  a sheepherder,  traditional 
weaver  and  collector  of  herbal  plants. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Richard  Tulley  of  Prewitt;  brother,  Ramon 
Platero  of  Bluewater;  seven  grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren. 

Tulley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dimmie  Tulley;  parents, 
Pablo  and  Desbah  Platero;  brothers,  Riley  Paltero  and  Dan  Platero;  sisters 
Rose  V.  Mariano,  Annie  P.  Enrico  and  Rena  A.  lack. 

Pallbearers  were  Patrick  Tulley,  Brian  Tulley,  Dewayne  Hudson,  Donathan 
Nelson,  Don  Platero  and  Eli  Mitchell. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Karen  "Chew"  Yazzie 

ANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Karen  Yazzie,  41,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  7 at  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Sam  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  28  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dune  4,  1960  in  Ganado. 

Yazzie  had  an  eighth  grade  education.  She  was  a silversmith. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Emerson  "Bugs"  Tsosie;  mother,  Leta  S. 
Dames;  brothers,  Randolph  Dames,  Amador  Dames  and  Roy  Lester  Dr.;  and 
sisters,  Tonita  Dames  and  Crystal  Lester. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daythan  Slivers,  Clyde  Slivers,  Arnold  Bowman, 
Clauretta  Slivers,  Kee  Bia  and  Kyle  Wilson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Karen  Yazzie's  residence.  Cornfields  Road,  off  route  191,  south  of 
Ganado. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  7,  2002 
Lorraine  Keedah 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lorraine  Keedah,  45,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  March  9 at  the  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Sanders,  Ariz.  Dan  Garner  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck 
Cemetery. 

Keedah  died  March  4 in  Sanders.  She  was  born  Aug.  7,  1956  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan.  Keedah  was  a teacher  assistant  at  the 
Houck  Pre-school,  Sanders,  rugweaver  and  beadwork. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Guy  Bitsilly;  son,  Randell  Keedah; 
daughter,  Deirdre  Bitsilly  and  Desiree  Bitsilly;  brother,  Dasper  Keedah; 
sisters,  Anna  Watchman,  Carolyn  Keedah,  Marjorie  Keedah  and  Teresita  Begay 
and  one  grandchild. 

Keedah  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lucy  and  Peter  Keedah  and 
grandmother,  Hasbah  Silversmith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dasper  Keedah,  Gilbert  Lee,  Herman  Frank,  Darryl 
Martine,  Irvin  Frank  and  Michael  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Sanders. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Etta  Chee 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Etta  Chee,  92,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Crystal  Indigenous  Church.  Rev.  William  Irving  officiate.  Burial  followed 
at  family  plot.  Crystal. 

Chee  died  March  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  13,  1909  in  Sheepsprings 
into  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Chee  completed  sixth  grade  at  Crystal  Boarding  School.  She  was  a 
waitress  cook  and  tended  to  her  sheep. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Mary  Lawless  of  Crystal;  three 


grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Sam  Chee  and  children,  Donald 
Tsosie,  Irene  Tsosie  and  Annette  Gauvin. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Crystal  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Wilson  Grey 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wilson  Grey,  84,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  American  Legion  Hall,  Flagstaff.  Burial  followed  at  Citizen's 
Cemetery,  Flagstaff. 

Grey  died  March  1 in  Tuba  City.  He  was  born  in  1918  into  the  Edgewater 
People  Clan  for  the  Manygoats  People  Clan. 

Grey  was  a World  War  II  Navajo  Veteran.  A member  of  the  American  Legion 
Post  #33.  He  was  a former  councilman,  chapter  officer  and  senior  citizen 
council  officer. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  lane  Grey;  sons,  George  Grey,  Andrew  Grey 
and  Richard  Grey;  sisters,  Lena  Singer,  lean  Grey  and  Grace  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Tom  Yadalwood  Lee  Sr. 

RED  ROCK  - Services  for  Tom  Lee  Sr.,  82,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Lee  died  March  6 in  Red  Rock.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1919  in  Tse  Ya  Toh 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  8,  2002 

Tom  Yadalwood  Lee  Sr. 

RED  ROCK  - Services  for  Tom  Yadalwood  Lee  Sr.,  82,  will  be  held  at  11 
a.m.,  Saturday,  March  9 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Lee  Sr.  died  March  6 at  Red  Rock.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1919  in  Tse  Ya 
Toh  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Steak  Wood  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sadie  Lee  of  Gallup;  sons,  Michael  Lee  of 
Albuquerque,  Earl  Lee  and  Tom  Lee  3r.  both  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Sarah  Lee 
Benallie  and  Katherine  Rose  Lee  both  of  Gallup;  25  grandchildren  and  25 
great-grandchildren . 

Lee  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Norman  Lee,  Robert  Kenneth 
Lee  and  Samuel  Lee;  parents,  Ahaayabah  and  Navajo  Dusty  Lee;  brother, 
Benjamin  Clark  and  John  Lee;  and  sisters,  Marie  Anderson,  Ethel  Yazza  and 
Opal  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lames  Benallie  3r.,  John  C.  Cly  3r.,  Stacey  Cly, 
Adrian  Lee,  Isaac  Lee  and  Dordan  Lee. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Richard  Anthony  Dodge 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Richard  Dodge,  19,  will  be  held  at  noon,  Saturday, 
March  9 at  the  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Crystal. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Dodge  died  March  3 in  Ganado,  Ariz.  He  was  born  May  9,  1982  in 
Whiteriver,  Ariz.  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Bear 
People  Clan. 

Dodge  graduated  from  Navajo  Pine  High  School  and  was  currently  attending 
UNMGallup  Branch.  He  played  football  for  the  Navajo  Pine  Warriors,  hockey 
for  the  ATOMS  in  Phoenix  and  was  employed  as  rancher.  He  was  a member  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  His  hobbies  included  camping,  fishing, 
skiing  and  listen  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Regina  Lizer;  parents,  Minda  Sue  and  Richard 
A.  Dodge  Sr.;  brothers,  Michael  B.  Dodge  and  Carlos  Foot;  sisters, 

Vanessa  Dodge  and  Victoria  Foot;  grandparents,  Henry  A.  Dodge,  Doris  V. 
Dodge  and  Nancy  Dames. 

Dodge  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Carols  Dames. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Henry  Chee  Dodge,  Telian  Dodge,  Earl  Dodge,  Florenzo 
Dodge,  Leander  Frank  and  Michael  Dodge. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Linda  Lou  Means 

ALLEN  - Linda  Lou  Means,  54,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  21,  2002,  at  Hot 
Springs  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Maverick  Means,  Allen;  six  daughters, 
Tamara  Ashley,  Kyle,  and  Edna  Gutierrez,  Mona  Gutierrez,  Heather  Means, 
Leith  Means  and  Tashina  Means,  all  of  Allen;  three  brothers,  Cecil  Thunder 
Bull,  Kyle,  Malcolm  Thunder  Bull,  Rapid  City,  and  Earl  Thunder  Bull, 

Allen;  eight  sisters,  Phyllis  Campbell,  Allen,  Rose  White  Face  and  Faye 
Lone  Hill,  both  of  Porcupine,  Cora  Bird  Hat,  Phoenix,  Bernadine  May,  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.,  Susan  Big  Crow,  Dorothy  Thunder  Bull  and  Amanda  Christensen 
all  of  Kyle;  a cousin  sister,  Theresa  Imitates  Dog,  Martin;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

She  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical  Corps  from  1969  to  1972. 

Services  were  Feb.  28  at  American  Horse  School  in  Allen. 

Burial  was  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Evelyn  Ruth  Monroe 

PINE  RIDGE  - Evelyn  Ruth  Monroe,  54,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  March  1, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Elaina  Hanson,  Honolulu,  and  Brenda 
Pumpkin  Seed,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son.  Dean  Lacota,  Bismarck,  N.D.;  four 
sisters,  Emily  Lakota,  Phoebe  Bad  Yellow  Hair,  Hesse  Pulliam  and  Lucille 
Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  March  7,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  8,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews  and  the  Rev.  Fred 
Mesteth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  6,  2002 

Hohn  Wayne  Plenty  Arrows  Sr. 

ALLEN  - Hohn  Wayne  Plenty  Arrows  Sr.,  48,  Allen,  died  Monday,  March  4, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Maretta  Plenty  Arrows,  Allen;  three  sons 
Hohn  Plenty  Arrows  Hr.  and  Mario  Plenty  Arrows,  both  of  Martin,  and  Tyron 
Marshall,  Hot  Springs;  two  sisters,  Lena  Bear  Killer  and  Priscilla  Has  No 
Horse,  both  of  Allen;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Allen  CAP  Center. 
Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  8,  at  the  CAP  Center,  with  Paul 
Bentley  and  Pedro  Sharp  Fish  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Yellow  Bear  Camp. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ollie  Elizabeth  Kindle 

OGLALA  - Ollie  Elizabeth  Kindle,  58,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  March  2, 
2002,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Hulia  Brown  Bear,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother, 
Stanley  Kindle,  Calico;  and  one  sister,  Carolyn  Brown  Bear,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  7,  at  Oglala 
Recreation  Center. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  9,  at  the 
recreation  center,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  and  Charles  McGaa  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  7,  2002 
Irving  George  Milk 

WANBLEE  - Irving  George  Milk,  45,  Wanblee,  died  Monday,  March  4,  2002, 
in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Donna  Milk-Bettelyoun,  Long  Valley, 
Doreen  Milk,  Wanblee,  and  Michelle  White  Hat,  St.  Francis;  one  son,  Bruce 
White  Hat,  St.  Francis;  three  brothers,  Duane  Milk  and  Curtis  Milk,  both 
of  Wanblee,  and  Orville  Milk,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  one  sister,  Hildred  Milk, 
Wanblee;  his  parents,  Jasper  and  Bernice  Fire-Milk,  Wanblee;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  9,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  gym  in  Wanblee. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  March  11,  at  the  school. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  9,  2002 

Enoch  Earl  Hawk  Dr. 

RED  SHIRT  TABLE  - Enoch  Earl  Hawk  Dr.,  56,  Red  Shirt  Table,  died 
Wednesday,  March  6,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Arlene  Hawk,  Rapid  City;  five  daughters, 
Gayla  Two  Bulls  and  Lora  Hawk,  both  of  Red  Shirt  Table,  Jennifer  McGill, 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  Donna  Peniska,  New  Underwood,  and  Latisha  American 
Horse,  Ethete,  Wyo.;  three  sons,  Frank  Hawk  and  Jason  Hawk,  both  of  Red 
Shirt  Table,  and  Steve  White  Magpie,  Wounded  Knee;  three  brothers,  William 
Hawk,  Denver,  Warren  Hawk,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Daniel  Hawk,  Wakpala;  four 
sisters,  MaryAnn  Hawk,  Rapid  City,  Dolene  Hawk,  New  Zealand,  Lola  Blaine, 
Stephan,  and  Andrea  Valdez,  Ethete;  his  stepmother,  Gladys  Hawk,  Wakpala; 
and  13  grandchildren. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  11,  at  Red  Shirt 
School  Gym  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  school  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  7-13,  2002 
Charlie  Tsoodle 

Charlie  Tsoodle,  91,  of  the  Kiowa  tribe  of  Carnegie,  OK  and  a resident 
of  Taos  Pueblo  passed  away  on  March  1,  2002.  He  is  preceded  in  death  by 
his  wife,  Patricia  Tsoodle  in  1971.  He  is  survived  by  his  children, 

Wendell  Tsoodle  (Frances)  of  Albuquerque,  Winnie  Mae  Concha  (Dennis)  of 
Taos,  Tyrone  J.  Tsoodle  (Jennifer)  of  Albuquerque  and  Charlene  Tsoodle- 
Marcus  (Joe)  of  Taos  Pueblo,  Chuck  Tsoodle  of  OK.,  13  grandchildren  and  26 
great-grandchildren.  Vigil  service  was  held  on  March  3,  2002,  at  Indian 
Baptist  Church.  Funeral  service  was  held  on  march  4,  2002,  at  First 
Baptist  Church.  Interment  followed  at  Sierra  Vista  Cemetery.  Arrangements 
by  Rivera-Hanlon  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Taos  News. 
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Tainted  Indian  Health  Service  doctors 

Convictions  range  from  drug  abusing  to  sexual  offenses 

By  Matt  Kelley 

The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  - Dr.  Thomas  W.  Michaelis  spent  two  months  in  an  Ohio  prison 
in  1991  for  trying  to  molest  four  teen-age  girls. 

He  then  worked  for  eight  years  as  an  obstetrician-gynecologist  in  an 
Indian  Health  Service  hospital  in  Arizona,  paid  $101,000  a year  by  the 
government  despite  a law  barring  the  hiring  of  sex  offenders  in  agencies 
serving  American  Indians. 

IHS  officials  fired  Michaelis  last  year.  By  then,  he  had  examined 
hundreds  of  women  at  the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  after  registering 
with  local  authorities  as  a sex  offender. 

Michaelis  said  he  told  IHS  officials  about  his  convictions  for  attempted 
molestation,  but  the  agency  hired  him  in  1993  anyway. 

"They  knew  about  it  up  front,"  Michaelis  said.  "I  guess  they  needed  a 
doctor  eight  years  ago." 

At  least  21  doctors  who  worked  for  the  IHS  between  1996  and  2001  have 
been  punished  or  denied  licenses  by  state  medical  boards  for  offenses 
ranging  from  abusing  drugs  to  neglecting  patients  who  later  died,  an 
Associated  Press  review  of  disciplinary  records  found. 

In  Tucson,  one  IHS  doctor  who  is  a diabetes  specialist,  was  fined  $100 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1997  for  failing  to  renew  her  medical 
license  on  time. 

Officials  at  IHS,  the  federal  agency  charged  with  providing  care  to  1.5 
million  American  Indians,  acknowledge  that  background  checks  on  their 
doctors  are  often  inadequate.  It's  just  one  of  many  problems  they  blame  on 
a lack  of  money. 

"In  general,  there  is  no  secretarial  staff  to  support  the  medical  staff 
activities,"  said  Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  the  agency's  chief  medical 
officer.  "Many  of  our  people  are  seeing  40  patients  a day  or  so.  Then, 
your  attention  to  take  care  of  that  (background  check)  paperwork  goes 
right  out  the  window." 

Several  sanctioned  doctors  told  AP  that  IHS  officials  knew  about  their 
backgrounds  before  they  were  hired. 

IHS  managers  have  the  power  to  hire  doctors  despite  past  troubles  as 
they  try  to  fill  vacancies  that  include  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
physician  jobs. 

Vanderwagen  said  recruiting  IHS  doctors  is  often  difficult,  especially 
for  relatively  low-paying  jobs  on  the  most  remote,  poverty-ravaged  Indian 
reservations . 

Records  show  about  2.6  percent  of  IHS  doctors  have  been  punished  by 
state  boards  - a rate  more  than  four  times  the  average  for  all  government 
doctors  and  the  highest  of  any  federal  agency. 

In  contrast,  just  0.5  percent  of  doctors  who  provide  care  to  military 
veterans  at  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  hospitals  have  ever  been 
disciplined . 

The  IHS  discipline  rate  is  about  the  same  as  the  national  average  for 
all  doctors.  But  critics  say  the  federal  agency  has  an  obligation  to  do 
better  - especially  because  Indians  have  suffered  from  substandard  health 
care  for  more  than  a century  and  are  vulnerable. 

"There  are  perpetrators  out  there  who  tend  to  look  for  the  state  or 
county  or  federal  systems  that  have  loopholes,"  said  Yvette  3oseph-Fox, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board. 

"We've  been  haunted  by  these  problems  for  more  than  a hundred  years  . . . 
and  for  some  strange  reason,  the  perpetrators  know  that,"  she  said. 

AP  identified  21  disciplined  IHS  doctors  through  state  medical  board 
files  and  a database  of  punished  doctors  compiled  by  the  consumer  watchdog 


group  Public  Citizen. 

IHS  doctors  need  only  be  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  one  state,  not 
the  one  where  they  work. 

For  instance,  Michaelis  relied  on  his  Ohio  medical  license  even  though 
Arizona  rejected  his  application.  That  means  the  only  place  Michaelis 
could  practice  in  Arizona  was  a federal  facility  like  an  IHS  hospital. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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February  23,  2002 

Center's  studies  probe  Indian  health  risks 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

Dr.  Jeff  Henderson  wants  American  Indian  people  to  live  longer,  healthier 
lives . 

That's  why  he  returned  home  to  Eagle  Butte  after  medical  school  to  take 
a job  with  Indian  Health  Service.  He  worked  there  in  the  early  1990s 
serving  members  of  his  tribe,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux. 

But  after  a while,  Henderson  began  to  wonder  what  he  was  accomplishing. 

"I  can  point  to  a few  people,  maybe  a family  or  two,  that  I've  helped  ... 
but  is  the  broader  community  healthier?"  he  remembers  asking  himself. 

He  finally  decided  he  couldn't  really  improve  things  by  providing  direct 
care  for  individual  patients.  "It  was  likely  that  I was  going  to  have  to 
fish  farther  upstream,  as  it  were,"  he  said. 

That  philosophy  led  him  and  two  former  colleagues  to  start  Black  Hills 
Center  for  American  Indian  Health  (BHCAIH)  in  November  1998.  The 
colleagues  have  since  moved  away.  But  three  years  later,  the  Rapid  City- 
based  nonprofit  organization  is  launching  two  research  projects  - upstream 
fishing  expeditions,  if  you  will  - that  could  help  make  future  generations 
healthier. 

"This  center  is  set  up  to  carry  out  four  main  objectives  . . . and  the 
first  of  those  is  research,"  said  Henderson,  who  served  as  director  of 
mental-health  and  social  services  at  Sioux  San  Hospital  from  1996-98 
before  becoming  BHCAIH 's  full-time  director. 

The  organization  got  a giant  boost  by  landing  a grant  worth  about  $7 
million  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  fund  a five-year  study 
exploring  the  relationship  between  diet,  lifestyle  and  behavior  and  the 
incidence  of  cancer  and  disease  among  Indians  and  Alaska  natives. 

The  goal  is  to  recruit  10,000  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  for 
the  study  and  monitor  them  long-term.  "If  we  do  what  we  say  we're  going  to 
do,  this  study  could  be  a 20-,  30-,  40-  or  50-year  study,"  said  Henderson, 
who  also  works  with  the  Strong  Heart  Study,  a study  of  heart-disease  risk 
factors  among  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  Arizona. 

The  trick  will  be  to  keep  track  of  the  cancer-study  patients. 

Researchers  will  rely  on  toll-free  numbers,  financial  incentives  and  other 
strategies  to  collect  statistics. 

In  addition  to  Henderson,  the  center's  staff  includes: 

Dr.  Patricia  Nez  Henderson,  research-study  coordinator;  Joyce  Colombe, 
project  coordinator;  administrative  assistant  Sandra  Albertson;  and 
receptionist  DeAnne  Swan. 

The  center  also  has  received  a grant  of  about  $400,000  over  four  years 
from  Indian  Health  Service  to  examine  Lakota  attitudes  toward  research. 
Center  researchers  will  work  with  area  tribal  colleges  on  that  study. 

The  center's  second  goal  is  to  educate.  Henderson  eventually  hopes  to 


provide  training  to  prepare  minority  students  for  health-related  careers. 

The  third  goal  is  to  provide  service,  ranging  from  public  speakers  to 
consultation  with  tribes  on  health-care  programs.  The  fourth  goal, 
philanthropy,  would  occur  farther  in  the  future  would  involve  awarding 
scholarships  and  grants. 

Henderson  also  hopes  the  center  can  help  tribes  to  benefit  more  from 
research.  He  said  medical  research  traditionally  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  researcher's  career  than  to  benefit  the  tribes  being  studied. 

"The  tribes  need  to  exercise  control  over  that  part  of  their  own 
sovereignty,"  he  said,  by  playing  a bigger  role  in  identifying  their  most 
pressing  health  problems,  and  attracting  research  that  could  help  address 
those  problems.  "This  is  planning  for  the  future." 

Another  goal  is  to  help  tribes  start  conducting  some  of  their  own  health 
research  by  bringing  grant  money  back  to  the  communities.  So  far, 

Henderson  said,  tribal  leaders  are  receptive. 

It  might  have  been  easier  to  start  a research  center  elsewhere,  where 
money  is  more  plentiful.  "But  the  vision  has  been  to  bring  it  back  here, 
to  West  River,"  Henderson  said.  "This  is  a lifetime  of  work  that  we  have 
ahead  of  us.  We'd  like  to  do  it  here." 

There  will  be  a community  meeting  to  discuss  the  cancer  study  on  Tuesday 
March  12,  at  Joyner  Hall  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Pine  Ridge  Village. 

The  meeting  will  follow  a 6 p.m.  feed,  and  all  are  welcome.  Meetings  also 
are  planned  in  Kyle  and  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Center  offices  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  US  Bank  building  at  701  St 
Joseph  St.  in  Rapid  City. 

For  more  information,  call  the  center  at  348-6100. 

Contact  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or 
heidi . be ll@rap id city journal . com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Landscapes  under  Seige 
March  7,  2002 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  been  moving  briskly  to  open  up  more 
public  lands  for  domestic  oil  and  gas  production,  just  as  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney's  task  force  instructed  her  to  do  in  last  year's  "national 
energy  strategy."  Last  weekend,  however,  Ms.  Norton  was  told  that  she,  or 
at  least  her  underlings,  had  been  proceeding  in  an  irresponsible  manner. 
The  rebuke  came  from  an  unlikely  source,  her  own  administrative  review 
board.  Responding  to  appeals  from  environmental  groups,  as  well  as 
complaints  from  other  federal  agencies,  the  board  halted  a controversial 
oil  exploration  project  in  Utah's  Dome  Plateau  authorized  by  the 
department's  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  also  suggested  that  the  bureau 
had  "capriciously"  ignored  environmental  reviews  mandated  by  federal  law. 

Interior  officials  say  the  violations  were  minor,  involving  only  seismic 
tests  on  the  plateau,  and  that  they  would  not  have  authorized  drilling 
without  environmental  reviews.  Even  so,  the  timing  of  the  ruling  - which 
also  asserted  that  testing  alone  could  cause  "irreparable  harm"  to  a 
fragile  landscape  - could  not  have  been  worse  for  the  administration.  It 
comes  just  as  President  Bush  is  trying  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  allow 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  revelation  that 
Interior  has  been  proceeding  carelessly  on  other  public  lands  cannot  help 
his  cause.  If  anything,  it  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  senators  like 
Richard  Durbin  of  Illinois  who  are  trying  to  tighten  the  energy  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  to  make  it  harder  for  the  administration  to  despoil 
sensitive  areas. 


The  Dome  Plateau  covens  some  23,000  acres  immediately  adjacent  to  Arches 
National  Park;  parts  of  the  plateau  have  been  proposed  for  wilderness 
designation  in  a bill  now  before  Congress.  Other  fragile  lands  are  also  at 
risk.  Interior  has  been  fast-tracking  leases  elsewhere  in  Utah,  including 
an  area  adjacent  to  Canyonlands  National  Park  as  well  as  on  the  Otera  Mesa 
in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  Green  River  Basin  in  Wyoming,  an  area  rich  in 
both  wildlife  and  natural  gas,  where  new  development  is  proceeding  at  a 
breathtaking  rate. 

Environmentalists  complain  (and  the  department  denies)  that  Interior  is 
proceeding  on  the  basis  of  reviews  that  are  biased  toward  development  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  Green  River  Basin,  on  the  basis  of  studies  that  are 
years  out  of  date.  But  the  main  issue  here  is  not  the  rules,  which  are 
ambiguous  and  easily  manipulated  in  any  case.  It  is  the  attitude  at  the 
top.  And  here  there's  a huge  difference. 

Bruce  Babbitt,  Bill  Clinton's  interior  secretary,  was  hardly  shy  about 
granting  oil  and  gas  leases,  despite  Bush  administration  propaganda  to  the 
contrary.  Significant  new  areas  were  opened  up  for  exploration  and 
production,  including  37  million  acres  of  deep-water  reserves  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  4 million  acres  of  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in  Alaska. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Babbitt  made  an  effort  to  avoid  sensitive 
lands.  He  codified  his  views  in  a "wilderness  inventory  handbook"  that 
reminded  all  Land  Management  field  offices  to  proceed  with  special  care 
not  only  near  national  parks  and  designated  wilderness  areas,  which  are 
off  limits  to  drilling  anyway,  but  also  in  areas  without  strong  legal 
protections  but  with  obvious  wilderness  values. 

The  Bush  team  takes  a different  approach  altogether.  Indeed,  a memo  from 
Washington  headquarters  to  the  bureau's  land  managers  in  Utah  virtually 
invited  them  to  ignore  the  Babbitt  handbook,  which  the  memo  derided  as  a 
deterrent  to  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  "inconsistent  with  the 
administration's  energy  policy."  The  same  memo  reminded  the  state  office 
that  "when  an  application  for  permission  to  drill  comes  in  the  door,"  that 
work  should  be  "their  number  1 priority."  With  pressure  like  this,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Utah's  land  managers  are  moving  so  fast  that  they  trip 
over  the  law. 

Nobody  expects  the  administration  to  retreat  from  its  basic  theology 
that  aggressive  exploration  of  the  public  domain  is  necessary  to  achieve 
independence  from  the  energy-producing  nations  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Perhaps,  though,  as  part  of  the  larger  debate  over  a national  energy 
strategy,  the  Senate  will  force  the  administration  to  proceed  with  much 
greater  care. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Chief  to  appeal  logging  decision 
WebPosted  Mar  5 2002  08:18  AM  EST 

Halifax  - The  Chief  of  Nova  Scotia's  Indian  Brook  band  says  he  expects  to 
appeal  Monday's  provincial  Supreme  Court  ruling,  which  upholds  the 
conviction  of  35  Mi ' kmaq  people  for  illegally  harvesting  timber  on  Crown 
land . 

Reg  Maloney  says  it's  frustrating  having  to  keep  returning  to  court  on 
treaty  issues. 

Justice  Edward  Scanlan's  decision  supports  a lower  court  ruling  last 
March  that  natives  do  not  have  historic  rights  to  vast  stretches  of  land 
throughout  the  province. 

The  men  were  charged  in  late  1998  and  in  1999.  They  argue  they  do  have 
historic  rights  to  cut  logs  and  sell  them. 


From  March  4:  Native  loggers  still  guilty  of  illegal  cutting 

Halifax,  N.S.  - The  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  court  has  upheld  the  conviction 
of  35  native  loggers  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  illegally  cutting  trees 
on  crown  land. 

The  men  claimed  they  had  a treaty  right  to  log.  But,  the  provincial 
court  disagreed. 

The  loggers  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  their  appeal  was 
denied  on  Monday. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Norton:  Cobell  plaintiffs  oppose  reform 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  6,  2002 

Holding  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  in  contempt  of  court  will  only 
allow  "opponents"  to  derail  trust  reform  and  prevent  the  broken  system 
from  ever  being  fixed,  her  attorneys  are  arguing. 

According  to  a document  filed  in  federal  court  last  week,  the  Bush 
administration  has  made  "progress"  in  the  last  year  to  management  of  the 
funds  held  in  trust  for  300,000  American  Indians.  Plans  to  conduct  an 
historical  accounting  as  far  back  as  1938,  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  efforts  to  improve  computer  security  are  among  the 
improvements  cited. 

"Trust  reform  and  accounting  are  benefitting  from  the  infusion  of  new 
ideas,  bigger  budgets,  more  staffing,  and  greater  awareness  of  the  root 
problems,"  the  attorneys  wrote.  "And  this  progress  has  occurred  during  a 
time  when  certain  key  departmental  personnel  have  been  obliged  to  step 
aside  as  a consequence  of  plaintiffs'  motions  for  contempt." 

But  everything  is  placed  in  jeopardy  if  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  decides  to  sanction  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb 
for  their  handling  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust,  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  claims.  Without  mentioning  by  name, 
but  clearly  pointing  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  class  action,  the 
legal  team  says  they  are  to  blame  for  years  of  inaction. 

"[Ojpponents  of  reform  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  muster  tribal, 
congressional  and  public  opposition  to  reform  of  the  trust,  as  they  have 
during  both  previous  and  current  administrations,"  the  government  writes. 

Contained  in  a lengthy  document  aimed  at  staving  off  fines  and  potential 
jail  time,  the  charges  are  the  harshest  leveled  at  the  Cobell  plaintiffs 
to  date  by  the  Bush  administration.  Prior  submissions  have  focused  largely 
on  Norton's  recent  actions  as  a defense  in  the  long-running  case. 

With  the  plaintiffs  seeking  a receiver  to  take  over  the  trust,  the 
stakes  have  grown  higher.  The  situation  is  reflected  in  the  latest  filing, 
which  paints  Norton  as  the  sole  savior  who  will  be  crippled  if  found  in 
contempt . 

"It  is  the  Secretary  who  must  obtain  funds  from  Congress;  who  must 
engage  Congress,  the  Tribes  and  other  interested  parties  in  constructive 
dialogue  on  the  reorganization  of  trust  management;  who  must  spearhead  the 
effort  to  attract  qualified  staff  to  the  Department;  and  who,  ultimately, 
must  provide  leadership  to  those  already  engaged  in  vital  trust  reform 
efforts,"  her  attorneys  claim. 

"All  of  these  functions  would  inevitably  be  compromised  severely  by  a 
contempt  finding,"  they  say. 

In  the  document,  the  government  lays  out  its  defense  on  the  five  charges 
facing  Norton  and  McCaleb.  They  include  a failure  to  account  for  the  funds 
owed  to  Indian  beneficiaries,  false  and  misleading  reporting  on  the 


progress  of  trust  reform  and  lack  of  information  technology  security 
measures . 

On  the  accounting  charge,  government  attorneys  admit  little  movement 
since  the  lawsuit  started  more  than  five  years  ago.  But  they  claim  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  never  specifically  ordered  to  provide  an 
accounting. 

At  the  same  time,  they  cite  Norton's  decision  to  scrap  the  Clinton 
administration's  position  on  how  far  back  to  look  for  trust  documents  and 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  as  a 
"substantial  efforts."  Headed  by  a former  Clinton  administration  official, 
the  office  is  set  to  release  its  plan  in  Dune. 

As  for  the  reporting  charges,  the  defense  team  agrees  the  quarterly 
status  updates  have  not  been  "effective."  However,  the  attorneys  say  the 
Norton  has  "overhauled  and  improved"  the  process  and  has  hired  EDS 
Corporation  to  "review  thoroughly,  critically  and  independently  the  status 
of  trust  reform. " 

And  while  the  department  is  declining  to  release  details  about  Ross 
Swimmer's  work,  the  attorneys  say  his  Office  of  Indian  Trust  Transition 
has  been  "staffed."  Department  officials  say  they  can't  release 
information  due  to  privacy  and  personnel  issues. 

The  government  also  claims  information  technology  security  problems  have 
never  been  hidden  from  the  court.  Even  though  issues  were  raised  nearly 
two  years  ago,  the  government  says  it  is  finally  moving  to  correct  known 
deficiencies . 
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Senate  panel  criticizes  Bush  Indian  budget  as  inadequate 

Associated  Press 

March  05,  2002  20:26:00 

WASHINGTON  - Two  key  senators  said  Tuesday  the  Bush  administration's 
budget  proposal  for  American  Indians  would  fail  to  adequately  fund  schools, 
jail  construction  and  job  training. 

In  the  first  of  a series  of  hearings,  the  administration's  spending 
plans  for  Indians  came  under  withering  criticism  by  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Many  federal  agencies  have  money  budgeted  specifically  for  Indians  as 
part  of  their  larger  spending  plans.  In  the  White  House  budget  proposal 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  Oct.  1,  Bush  holds  spending  at  current  levels 
for  many  programs  and  trims  others. 

The  president's  proposal  does  increase  spending  for  some  programs  to 
treat  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  which  drew  praise  from  the  senators,  but  not 
enough  to  overcome  their  joint  criticism  in  other  areas. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  chairman,  questioned  the  Education 
Department's  commitment  to  Indian  programs,  at  one  point  referring  to 
Bush's  education  legislation  as  the  "so-called  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act." 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  vice  chairman,  said  the  Labor 
Department  was  "missing  the  boat"  for  its  lack  of  spending  on  vocational 
training  for  jobless  Indians  on  reservations  where  unemployment  has 
reached  more  than  50  percent. 

"I  don't  know  how,  frankly,  we  can  justify  some  of  these  cuts,"  Campbell 
said . 

Both  Inouye  and  Campbell  indicated  they  would  try  to  add  more  money  to 
federal  Indian  programs  in  the  Labor,  Education,  Dustice  and  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  departments. 


"I'm  hopeful  we  can  find  the  resources  we  need  for  these  important 
services/'  Campbell  said. 

David  Dye,  deputy  assistant  labor  secretary,  defended  the 
administration's  spending  policies,  saying  the  White  House  budget  plan  was 
squeezed  between  increasing  defense  costs  and  shrinking  tax  revenue. 

"We  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have,"  Dye  said. 

Among  the  proposals  highlighted  at  the  hearing  were  $122.4  million  in 
grants  for  Indian  education,  an  increase  of  $2  million;  $8  million  in 
grants  to  build  tribal  courts,  the  same  as  last  year;  and  $45  million  for 
Administration  for  Native  Americans,  which  oversees  grants  for  social  and 
economic  projects,  a cut  of  about  $1  million. 

Many  public  services  on  Indian  reservations  are  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  from  schools  to  hospitals,  because  many  reservations  have  few 
resources  - such  as  factories  or  office  buildings  - from  which  to  collect 
taxes  as  public  revenue. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled  three  hearings  on  Bush 
budget  items  related  to  Indians.  Tuesday's  hearing  dealt  with  federal 
agencies  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  budget  for  which 
will  come  under  committee  scrutiny  on  March  14. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dine'  leaders  react  to  dismissal  of  'Big  Mountain  5'  case 

Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - President  Kelsey  Begaye  and  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Speaker  Ed  T.  Begay  have  issued  brief  reaction  statements  about  the 
"Big  Mountain  5 . " 

Hopi  police  arrested  the  five  - Ruth  Benally,  Pauline  Whitesinger, 

Louise  Benally,  Elvira  Horseherder  and  Doella  Ashkie  - at  Hopi  Tribe 
headquarters  in  Kykotsmovi  on  Duly  11  on  trespass  charge  in  connection 
with  a Lakota  (Sioux)  Sun  Dance  at  Camp  Anna  Mae  in  Hopi  Partitioned  Land 
Range  Unit  262. 

On  Monday,  Hopi  Tribal  Court  Chief  Dudge  Gary  LaRance  ended  a four-day 
jury  trial  by  granting  a defense  motion  for  an  acquittal  verdict  before 
the  six  jurors  (one  man,  five  women)  could  hear  lead  attorney  Doe 
Washington  present  his  case. 

The  judge  said  Deputy  Prosecutor  Geoff  Tager  did  not  prove  all  the 
elements  of  trespass  as  defined  in  Hopi  Ordinance  No.  21. 

President  Begaye  issued  his  statement  from  Washington,  D.C.,  where  was 
working  on  "Navajo  Impact  Week"  with  federal  bureaucrats  and  legislators. 

"It  is  a tribute  to  the  integrity  of  the  Hopi  court  system  that,  in  a 
case  that  has  received  a lot  of  public  and  media  attention,  it  viewed  the 
case  objectively,  addressed  the  charges  on  their  merits,  and  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  five  Navajo  defendants. 

"This  decision  is  encouraging  for  those  Navajo  families  who  live  under 
Hopi  jurisdiction  on  the  Hopi  Partitioned  land.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  Hopi  court  system  will  continue  to  view  disputes 
involving  Navajo  families  with  objectivity  and  fairness. 

"I  wish  to  commend  the  defense  attorneys  who  represented  these  five 
individuals.  I would  also  like  to  thank  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  which 
supported  Navajo  Nation  funding  for  the  defense  costs  of  the  five  Navajo 
defendants . 

"It  is  important  to  build  a strong  relationship  between  the  Navajo 


Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe,  built  on  mutual  respect,  the  rule  of  law,  and 
fundamental  principles  of  fairness  and  compassion.  This  decision  marks  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  this  effort,"  Begaye  said. 

Begaye  and  Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  were  meeting  monthly  until  the 
incident,  and  in  a recent  interview  with  the  Independent  the  Dine' 
president  said  he  would  like  to  restart  them. 

Speaker  Begay  also  applauded  the  court  decision  on  religious  grounds. 

"I  am  thankful  that  these  ladies  will  not  have  to  live  with  the  anguish 
and  anxiety  of  being  criminally  prosecuted  for  seeking  spirituality  and 
solace  on  lands  they  have  always  lived  on. 

"Justice  and  protection  of  basic  rights  have  been  provided  by  Chief 
Judge  LaRance's  decision,"  the  Navajo  Legislative  Branch  leader  concluded. 

The  defense  tried  to  expand  the  case  into  a religious  freedom  versus 
tribal  sovereignty  issue,  but  the  judge  limited  Washington  and  his  co- 
counsel,  Robert  Malone  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  trespass  charge. 

Hopi  leaders  maintain  that  although  the  judge  dismissed  the  charges,  the 
women  were  still  guilty  of  not  obtaining  a required  activity  permit  signed 
by  Taylor  Jr.  and  were  in  a closed  area.  Both  acts  "are  a clear  violation 
of  Hopi  tribal  law,"  the  chairman  said  in  his  statement. 

During  July  and  August,  Hopi  police  arrested  10  people  on  trespass 
charges,  but  four  were  non-Indians  and  thus  outside  tribal  court 
jurisdiction . 

The  lone  remaining  case  is  Louise  Benally's  son  Arrick  Crittenden,  whose 
jury  trial  will  begin  March  21  before  Judge  LaRance. 

Crittenden's  charge  came  from  an  Aug.  20  dawn  raid  by  Hopi  crews, 
escorted  by  three  police  agencies,  to  dismantle  the  camp. 
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'St.  Regis'  out,  'Akwesasne'  in  as  official  tribal  moniker 
3/8/02 

AKWESASNE  - Tribal  leaders  have  the  OK  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  change  the  community's  name  from  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  to 
the  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation. 

The  name  change  will  appear  on  the  next  list  of  federal  entities 
eligible  for  BIA  services,  virtually  eliminating  any  gray  area  that  might 
remain  as  to  which  form  of  government  on  the  reservation  is  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

The  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation  Council,  the  three-chief  system  of 
government  that  makes  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  community,  has  been 
working  on  the  proposal  since  July. 

"Last  year,  after  much  lobbying  and  hard  work,  we  were  able  to 
officially  change  our  mailing  addresses  to  Akwesasne  rather  than  Bombay, 
Fort  Covington  or  Hogansburg,"  Chief  Alma  Ransom  said  in  a news  release. 

"The  recent  name  change  is  a continuation  of  our  efforts  toward  re- 
establishing our  national  identity. 

"The  majority  of  the  federally  recognized  tribal  governments  today  have 
returned  to  their  original  names  that  reflect  nationhood  status." 

Ransom  dismissed  claims  that  the  name  change  would  cause  confusion  among 
community  members,  saying  "there  is  only  one  duly  elected  and  federally 
recognized  government  that  is  legally  entitled  to  receive  federal  and 
state  funding  on  behalf  of  the  Mohawk  people." 

Chief  Paul  Thompson  said  the  switch  "is  definitely  representative  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Mohawk  people. 

"There  has  always  been  a question  about  the  name  of  this  community. 


which  we  referred  to  as  Akwesasne  long  before  the  mission  settlement  of 
the  village  of  St.  Regis/'  he  said  in  a written  statement.  "Even  the  St. 
Regis  River  was  once  called  the  Akwesasne  River." 

Sub  Chief  Harry  Benedict  is  also  pleased  with  the  development. 

"Weve  been  talking  about  doing  this  for  20  years/'  he  said.  "It's  about 
time  we  did  this." 

Denise  A.  Raymo  can  be  reached  by 
e-mail : d raymo(3p  res  s republic  an . com 
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WAUBUN  - White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project  members  live  a sustainable 
lifestyle  by  harvesting  rice,  corn,  maple  syrup,  raspberries  and  other 
staples  from  the  land. 

Now  the  grassroots  Native  American  environmental,  educational  and 
advocacy  organization  is  about  to  harvest  a new  crop  - wind  energy, 
produced  by  a three-bladed  turbine  it  owns  on  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation  east  of  Waubun. 

Spearheading  WELRP's  alternative  energy  program  is  the  organization's 
founding  director,  Winona  LaDuke,  the  nationally  known  former  Green  Party 
vice  presidential  candidate  and  human  rights  activist. 

LaDuke  was  joined  by  a small  group  of  wind  energy  supporters  Tuesday  for 
a brief  dedication  to  commemorate  the  small-scale  wind  turbine's  on-site 
installation . 

Industrial  Building  General  Contractors  from  Fargo  hoisted  the  20- 
kilowatt  turbine  and  its  hinged  tower  into  position  Tuesday  morning,  as 
LaDuke  offered  a traditional  ceremonial  prayer  to  Gaa  Noodin-oke,  the 
Ojibwe  tribal  Wind  Maker. 

Once  the  tower's  free  leg  was  lined  up  and  bolted  into  place,  a gust  of 
wind  rolled  over  the  project  site  on  the  Diana  King  property,  about  5 
miles  east  of  Waubun,  just  off  of  Mahnomen  County  Road  113. 

LaDuke  has  a lofty  goal:  Develop  the  first  reservation-based  wind  and 
solar  energy  project  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  while  at  the  same  time 
creating  a model  that  can  be  replicated  on  the  six  other  Ojibwe 
reservations  around  the  state. 

WELRP  used  a capital  campaign  to  raise  funds  needed  to  purchase  the 
Jacobs  20kW  wind  generator.  Along  the  way,  the  organization  received 
financial  support  from  the  Patagonia  and  Otto  Bremer  Foundations,  as  well 
as  the  Minnesota  Office  of  Environmental  Assistance 

Richard  Sanford,  with  Energy  Management  Services  out  of  Elbow  Lake,  sold 
the  turbine  to  WELRP.  He  was  also  on  hand  Tuesday  to  help  with  the 
installation . 

"I'm  the  only  one  that  climbs,"  Sanford  said,  referring  to  his  primary 
function  once  the  large  Link  Belt  crane  had  left. 

He  added  the  wind  turbine  and  its  tower  are  120  feet  high;  his  job  was 
to  attach  four,  half-inch  stainless  steel  bolts  to  each  turbine  blade, 
which  are  31  feet  diameter. 

Sanford  said  he'd  completed  12  such  similar  wind  turbine  installations. 
He  explained  the  basics  of  wind  generation  technology  before  his  trek  up 
to  the  top  of  the  turbine. 

"I'm  a firm  believer  in  tall  towers,  because  for  starters,  the  wind  is 
stronger  the  higher  up  you  go,"  Sanford  said. 

In  terms  of  energy,  the  power  of  wind  can  be  represented  by  a cubed 
function  of  the  wind  speed,  he  added. 


In  other  words,  a 20  mph  wind  may  be  twice  as  fast  as  a 10  mph  wind,  but 
it  has  eight  times  the  energy  level. 

'If  you  look  at  the  power  output  of  this  turbine  in  terms  of  watts,  it's 
a lot  of  100-watt  light  bulbs,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  turbine's  20, 
000-watt  capacity  rating. 

Sanford  said  the  Waubun  location  for  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery 
Project's  turbine  has  terrific  potential. 

"The  wind  that  arrives  here  from  Fargo-Moorhead  and  the  Red  River  Valley 
speeds  up  as  it  is  forced  over  ridges,"  he  elaborated.  "It's  like  a 
venturi  in  a carburetor,  or  a narrow  spot  in  the  river.  I think  they  are 
going  to  find  that  this  will  be  an  excellent  site." 

Property  owner's  dream 

Diana  King,  who  owns  the  property  where  the  wind  turbine  is  located,  is 
absolutely  thrilled  she  has  an  alternative  form  of  energy  a few  hundred 
yards  away  from  her  kitchen  window. 

"Winona  called  me  up  one  day  and  asked  if  I knew  of  anyone  who  had  land 
where  she  could  put  up  a wind  turbine,"  King  said.  "I  told  her  I was 
interested.  She  then  asked,  'Do  you  have  enough  land?'  and  I said,  'Is  34 
acres  enough? ' " 

King  said  she,  along  with  her  brothers,  has  long  had  an  interest  in 
recycling  and  alternative  energy  issues. 

"When  Winona  called  me,  I jumped  at  the  chance,"  she  said.  "My  brothers 
and  I believe  in  recycling,  and  have  about  three  sheds  full  of  recyclable 
materials  around  here.  I've  always  been  angry  with  fuel  companies,  because 
of  the  cost  and  the  pollution.  And,  my  brother  had  an  interest  in  wind 
when  he  was  stationed  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  22  years  ago." 

Ronald  Chilton,  project  manager  for  WELRP,  was  in  charge  of  supervising 
a four-person  crew  that  dug  the  tower  footings  and  bolted  to  together  the 
tower  framework. 

"We  started  working  in  late  October,"  he  said.  "The  footings  are  10  feet 
deep  by  30  feet  and  feature  diamond-shaped  pads.  We  made  them  all  from 
scratch . 

"It  was  a good  day  to  see  it  go  up,"  he  said,  referring  to  Tuesday's 
sunny  weather. 

LaDuke  said  the  small-scale  wind  turbine  installed  at  King's  residence 
would  be  ideal  for  serving  the  needs  of  the  reservation. 

Wild  Rice  Electric  Cooperative,  based  in  Mahnomen,  helped  White  Earth 
Land  Recovery  complete  wind  studies  for  a turbine  installation  three  years 
ago,  LaDuke  added. 

Steve  Haaven,  Wild  Rice  Electric's  general  manager,  confirmed  his 
cooperative's  intention  to  purchase  the  excess  power  from  the  turbine. 

"Usually,  for  a system  like  this,  we  either  pay  the  average  price  of 
power,  or  subtract  that  amount  back  off  the  customer's  meter,"  he  said. 
"We've  had  several  towers  go  up,  but  haven't  ended  up  buying  back  a lot  of 
power  yet." 

Flaaven  said  Wild  Rice  is  interested  in  alternative  energy,  and  currently 
buys  wind  generation  from  MinnKota  Power  Cooperative,  which  just  erected  a 
900-kilowatt  wind  turbine  near  Valley  City,  N.D. 

"Our  customers  actually  signed  up  to  buy  that  power  in  100kwh  blocks  for 
an  extra  $3  a month  on  their  electric  bills." 

Wind  energy  explosion 

Interest  from  Wild  Rice  Electric's  "green  power"  program  consumers  has 
been  quite  good,  Flaaven  added. 

"To  give  you  an  idea,  a single  turbine,  900  kilowatts  in  size,  generates 
enough  to  power  about  200  or  300  average  size  homes,"  he  said. 

According  to  John  Dunlop,  regional  manager  with  the  American  Wind  Energy 
Association's  Great  Plains  office  in  Minneapolis,  the  real  interest  in  the 
United  States  right  now  is  in  the  larger  wind  systems. 

"They  are  seen  as  the  solution  for  supply  more  cost-effective  and 
environmentally-friendly  power,"  he  said. 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  installed  facilities  with  1,700  megawatts  of  wind 
capacity.  Minnesota  currently  ranks  about  ninth  in  wind  energy  development 
potential.  North  Dakota  has  the  nation's  top  wind  potential,  but  is 


constrained  by  transmission  bottlenecks,  Dunlop  said. 

"White  Earth  Land  Recovery  will  be  able  to  develop  some  experience  with 
this  project,  and  it  will  have  some  political  value  to  them  as  well," 
Dunlop  stated.  For  example,  the  Lower  Sioux  tribe  at  Morton,  Minn, 
installed  a similar  Jacobs  20  kW  wind  turbine. 

"That  installation  allows  them  to  make  a valid  claim  that  they  have 
developed  a clean  energy  source,"  he  said.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
tribes  in  the  U.S.  with  100kw  turbines,  Dunlop  added. 

In  Browning,  Mont.,  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  has  installed  four  10kw 
wind  turbines  next  to  that  town's  sewage  treatment  plant. 

The  turbines  provide  about  one-quarter  of  the  plant's  electricity, 
displacing  energy  from  the  grid.  Many  American  Indian  reservations  in  the 
Great  Plains  have  electrical  loads  that  could  be  partially  met  with  wind 
power,  Dunlop  explained. 

"This  will  be  a learning  experience  for  both  the  utility  and  us,"  LaDuke 
said.  "Wild  Rice  is  required  by  state  law  to  buy  any  excess  power 
generated  from  our  wind  turbine.  Sometimes,  example  is  the  best  way  to 
teach.  We  are  hoping  to  use  this  technology  to  educate  our  youth  about 
energy  and  provide  employment  opportunities." 

Others  interested  in  wind 

The  Detroit  Lakes  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  currently  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  wind-based  generation,  said  Supt.  Curt  Punt. 

"From  time  to  time,  our  PUC  questions  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
sufficient  wind  energy  resources  here  in  Detroit  Lakes,"  he  said.  The  PUC 
is  working  with  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Commerce  to  complete  a $4,000 
study  that  will  measure  wind  velocities  in  the  area. 

"We've  signed  a one-year  lease  agreement  with  Arvig  Communications 
Systems  to  place  wind  meters  and  related  equipment  on  its  tower  outside  of 
Detroit  Lakes,"  Punt  added.  "We  want  to  be  able  to  collect  a year's  worth 
of  wind  data  at  different  height  levels,  topping  out  at  about  300  feet. 

We  don't  have  a grand  plan  to  put  in  a wind  turbine,  but  if  the  data  is 
favorable,  it  might  be  possible  in  three  to  five  years,  if  we  knew  the 
wind  speeds  were  feasible." 

If  Detroit  Lakes  Public  Utilities  were  to  develop  a wind  turbine.  Punt 
said  any  potential  siting  would  have  to  be  close  enough  to  the  utility's 
existing  power  lines  in  order  to  tie  in  at  an  acceptable  cost  to  customers 
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Settlement  wording  rekindles  battle  between  tribal,  sport  fishers 
By  John  Flesher  / Associated  Press 

MUNISING  --  Jacques  LeBlanc  vividly  remembers  those  scary  nights  in  the 
early  1980s,  when  gunfire  sometimes  rang  out  as  he  placed  fishing  nets  in 
the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

American  Indian  commercial  fishermen  such  as  LeBlanc  were  locked  in  a 
bitter  dispute  with  sport  anglers,  who  claimed  tribal  nets  were  snagging 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  catch. 

"We'd  work  at  night  to  try  and  avoid  attention,"  said  LeBlanc,  a member 
of  the  Bay  Mills  Indian  Community  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  "You'd  be 
out  in  your  boat  and  hear  the  shots.  Or  people  would  run  at  you  and  veer 
off  at  the  last  minute." 

Tempers  calmed  when  a federal  judge  approved  a settlement  in  1985.  Now 
they're  flaring  again  in  Munising,  a Lake  Superior  shoreline  town  of  2,500 
and  LeBlanc  is  a target  once  more. 


It  started  in  fall  2000,  shortly  after  Bay  Mills  and  four  other  tribes 
signed  a 20-year  revision  of  the  pact  with  the  state. 

No  one  seems  to  know  how,  but  provisions  wound  up  in  the  75-page 
document  that  opened  Munising  Bay  to  Indian  commercial  fishing  --  which 
had  been  prohibited  there  for  more  than  seven  decades. 

The  bay  extends  about  five  miles  north  from  its  namesake  town  before 
reaching  Superior's  open  waters.  Sport  anglers  flock  there  in  pursuit  of 
steelhead  trout,  coho  salmon  and  whitefish. 

Dim  Ekdahl,  a Department  of  Natural  Resources  field  deputy  who 
represented  Michigan  in  the  negotiations,  insists  the  new  policy  slipped 
into  the  compact  by  mistake  as  attorneys  sent  drafts  back  and  forth. 

"I've  been  scratching  my  head,  as  we  all  have  been,"  he  said. 

Tribal  representatives  say  opening  Munising  Bay  was  among  concessions 
they  sought  and  a key  reason  for  accepting  the  deal.  The  bay  usually 
freezes  in  winter,  permitting  ice  fishing  --  a safer  alternative  to  the 
open  lakes,  with  their  floating  ice  slabs  and  other  hazards,  LeBlanc  says. 

"It's  no  glitch,"  he  said  at  home  on  the  Bay  Mills  reservation,  about 
100  miles  east  of  the  bay.  "You  can't  tell  me  all  those  people  overlooked 
it . " 

Many  anglers  agree,  claiming  the  state  sold  them  out  to  get  a deal  and 
now  feigns  ignorance.  Either  way,  they  want  it  changed,  saying  Indian 
crews  will  overfish  the  bay.  Tribal  biologists  deny  that. 

"What  kind  of  a country  do  we  live  in  where  the  government  admits  they 
messed  up  but  says,  "Oh,  well,  ho  hum,  there's  nothing  we  can  do?"'  says 
Doug  Miron,  chairman  of  the  Munising  Bay  Fish  Committee,  which  is 
exploring  a legal  challenge. 

Ekdahl  has  approached  the  tribes  about  amending  the  pact,  but  says 
they've  shown  little  interest.  For  now,  matters  are  stalled  --  and  sport 
anglers  are  growing  more  frustrated. 

"The  DNR's  got  to  do  something  ...  or  the  fishery  as  we  know  it  will  be 
depleted,"  Miron  said. 

Dave  Menominee,  another  Bay  Mills  fisherman,  says  his  crew  was  first  to 
take  advantage  of  the  bay's  new  status,  spending  a week  there  in  late  2000. 
Local  anglers  "gave  us  a little  hassle"  but  no  big  problems,  he  said. 

But  in  lanuary  2001,  LeBlanc  and  several  helpers  hauled  gill  nets  onto 
the  frozen  bay.  They  cut  holes  and  placed  about  4,700  feet  of  netting 
below  the  ice. 

That  night,  vandals  severed  14  surface  lines  attached  to  the  nets  -- 
which  could  have  allowed  them  to  drift  indefinitely,  snagging  and 
suffocating  fish.  The  Indians  managed  to  retrieve  the  netting  but  the 
culprits  were  never  caught. 

LeBlanc  says  there  was  "talk  around  town  . . . they  were  going  to  burn  my 
truck,  my  snowmobiles,  they  were  going  to  shoot  at  me  from  the  hills" 
overlooking  the  bay.  Still,  he  continued  fishing  for  several  weeks  with  a 
police  escort. 

Anglers  say  the  threats  went  both  ways.  "They  said  if  we  kept  cutting 
their  nets  they'd  bring  the  whole  tribe  up  here  and  put  their  nets  all 
around  our  fishing  shanties,"  said  Troy  Passinault  of  Munising. 

At  a tense  public  forum,  LeBlanc  assured  skeptical  anglers  he  wasn't 
trying  to  ruin  their  prized  fishing  spot.  But  he  refused  to  stay  out  of 
the  bay  while  officials  tried  to  sort  things  out. 

"I  asked  them  if  they'd  be  willing  to  quit  their  jobs  until  this  was 
settled  and  they  say  they  couldn't  do  that,"  LeBlanc  said.  "Well,  this  is 
my  job." 

He  hasn't  returned  to  Munising  this  winter,  because  unusually  mild 
temperatures  have  prevented  ice  from  forming.  Crews  from  other  tribes 
apparently  have  steered  clear  as  well. 

Their  absence  has  prevented  more  flare-ups,  but  the  peace  may  be 
temporary . 

LeBlanc  and  Menominee  say  they'll  be  back  --  weather  permitting,  and  if 
they  decide  it's  economically  worthwhile.  Miron  says  his  group  is  equally 
determined  to  stop  them,  although  it  condemns  vandalism  or  violence  and 
considers  the  state  more  of  a foe  than  the  Indians. 

Miron  contends  federal  regulations  allow  revision  of  the  agreement  to 
restore  Munising  Bay's  previous  status,  if  the  state  would  try.  Ekdahl 


says  the  only  way  to  make  the  change  is  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
tribes  --  and  he  acknowledges  having  few  bargaining  chips. 

The  bay  isn't  a prime  commercial  fishing  area,  he  says;  it  has  a limited 
population  of  whitefish,  which  tribal  operators  prefer.  And  he  doubts 
tribal  fishing  will  deplete  the  bay's  other  species  that  are  more  popular 
with  anglers. 

Bill  Belen,  a local  sportsman,  doesn't  buy  it. 

"You  let  them  start  gill  netting  in  here  and  there  won't  be  anything 
left  for  us,"  the  40-year-old  said,  pulling  his  boat  ashore  on  a gray, 
chilly  morning. 

The  gill  net,  which  resembles  an  oversized  tennis  net,  is  a sore  point 
for  sport  fishermen.  They  liken  it  to  a vacuum  cleaner  that  sucks  up 
everything  within  reach,  indiscriminately  killing  fish  --  including  those 
tribal  fishers  don't  want. 

Defenders  say  the  complaint  is  outdated.  By  choosing  locations,  water 
depths  and  mesh  sizes,  today's  gill  netters  can  target  specific  fish  types. 
Modern  netting  is  made  of  monofilament,  easier  for  sport  fish  such  as 
salmon  and  walleye  to  break  than  yesteryear's  nylon  was,  LeBlanc  says. 

But  the  quarrel  involves  more  than  fishing  methods.  It's  also  a cultural 
clash,  part  of  a long-running  debate  over  tribal  sovereignty  and  whether 
19th  Century  treaties  are  relevant  in  the  modern  world. 

LeBlanc 's  father,  the  late  Albert  "Big  Abe"  LeBlanc,  is  a legendary 
figure  around  Bay  Mills.  His  challenge  of  the  state's  authority  to 
restrict  tribal  fishing  prompted  court  rulings  that  upheld  Indian  treaty 
rights  and  led  to  the  1985  settlement. 

"I  often  think  of  my  dad  when  I'm  on  the  lake;  I guess  it's  where  I 
connect  with  him,"  says  lacques  LeBlanc,  38.  "I'm  not  trying  to  pick  a 
fight  with  anybody.  But  when  I'm  out  there  using  gill  nets,  I'm  exercising 
the  rights  he  fought  for." 

There  might  be  easier  ways  to  make  a living,  he  acknowledges.  "But  I'm  a 
fisherman,  it's  all  I want  to  be.  I'd  love  to  pass  it  on  to  my  boys." 

Anglers  are  equally  passionate.  Passinault,  26,  is  a lifelong  sport 
fisherman  and  has  lots  of  time  for  it  since  getting  laid  off  from  his 
factory  job. 

"This  is  all  I do,"  he  said  after  a recent  outing  on  Munising  Bay.  "If 
they  take  that  away  from  me,  what's  left?  I know  they  have  rights,  but 
when  they  come  off  the  reservation  they  ought  to  abide  by  our  rules." 


Q&A  about  Indian  commercial  fishing  on  Munising  Bay 

Questions  and  answers  about  Indian  commercial  fishing  and  the  Munising 
Bay  controversy: 

Q.  Which  tribes  are  parties  to  the  2000  compact  with  the  state? 

A.  The  Bay  Mills  Indian  Community,  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  Indians,  the  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians,  the  Little 
Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians,  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Tribe  of 
Chippewa  Indians. 

Q.  How  does  the  2000  compact  open  the  bay  to  tribal  fishing? 

A.  The  document  divides  the  Great  Lakes  waters  that  it  covers  into  a 
network  of  grids  and  assigns  each  a number.  The  grid  corresponding  with 
Munising  Bay  was  among  those  making  up  the  "Lake  Superior  Inter-Tribal 
Fishing  Zone."  A map  accompanying  the  document  also  shows  the  bay  as  open 
to  tribal  fishing. 

Q.  What  are  gill  nets,  and  why  are  they  so  unpopular  with  anglers? 

A.  Indians  have  used  the  gill  net  for  centuries.  Resembling  an  oversized 
tennis  net,  it's  held  on  the  lake  bottom  or  at  specified  depths  by  lead 
weights  and  floating  buoys.  Fish  swim  into  the  mesh  and  are  snagged.  If 
caught  by  the  gills,  they  suffocate. 

Critics  say  the  net  takes  too  many  fish  and  wastes  those  the  tribal 
fishermen  don't  want.  The  tribes  say  modern  techniques  and  gear  enable 
them  to  screen  out  unwanted  fish. 

Q.  Is  there  an  alternative  to  the  gill  net? 

A.  Some  tribal  operators  use  the  trap  net,  a sort  of  tunnel  that  steers 
fish  into  a holding  area.  It  keeps  most  fish  alive  until  hauled  to  the 
surface,  so  unwanted  species  can  be  thrown  back. 

But  it's  too  expensive  for  many  fishermen,  requiring  more  equipment  and 


larger  boats  than  the  gill  net. 
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Haida  band  lay  claim  to  lucrative  B.C.  islands 

7,000-member  aboriginal  group  launches  multi-billion  dollar  lawsuit 

NORTH  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  (CP)  - A B.C.  aboriginal  band  is  going  to  court  to 
lay  an  unprecedented  claim  to  the  land  and  surrounding  waters  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  an  area  that  includes  billions  of  dollars  in  oil  and 
gas  reserves. 

Louise  Mandell,  the  band's  lawyer,  called  the  claim  "groundbreaking, " 
saying  she  believes  it's  the  first  time  an  aboriginal  band  has  laid  title 
to  surrounding  waters  and  offshore  resources. 

"There's  very  little  judicial  determination  of  the  seabed  as  an  aspect 
of  aboriginal  title,"  she  said  today  before  going  to  B.C.  Supreme  Court  to 
file  the  writ. 

The  claim  includes  the  Hecate  Strait.  The  strait  between  B.C.'s  northern 
mainland  near  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  is  believed  to 
contain  an  estimated  9.8  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  25.9  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

Harvesting  the  reserves  could  be  worth  up  to  $4  billion  a year  to 
provincial  government  coffers. 

Guujaw,  president  of  the  7,000-member  Haida  Nation,  said  the  claim  is 
about  protecting  the  environment,  not  about  oil  and  gas  revenues. 

"This  case  is  about  respect  for  the  Earth  and  each  other.  It  is  about 
culture  and  it  is  about  life,"  said  Guujaw,  who  goes  by  his  Haida  name. 

"We  don't  believe  offshore  oil  and  gas  can  be  safely  obtained  - the 
technology  doesn't  exist  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  offshore  oil  and 
gas  drilling  in  any  waters  within  a 200-mile  limit  surrounding  Haida 
Gwaii . " 

The  federal  government  imposed  a moratorium  on  offshore  oil  and  gas 
activity  in  1972.  The  B.C.  government  brought  in  its  own  five-year  ban  in 
1989.  This  was  extended  indefinitely  by  the  previous  NDP  government. 

However,  the  B.C.  Liberals  have  commissioned  environmental  and 
scientific  studies  to  determine  whether  oil  and  gas  drilling  can  be  done 
without  harming  the  environment. 

The  Liberals  have  also  been  consulting  with  Ottawa  on  the  issue. 

The  Haida 's  latest  claim  follows  its  victory  last  week  at  the  B.C.  Court 
of  Appeal.  Three  judges  agreed  the  Haida  should  have  been  consulted  by  the 
province  and  forestry  company  Weyerhaeuser  Canada  about  logging  activities 
on  land  claimed  by  the  Haida. 

Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  said  today  the  courts  have  been  ''very 
clear"  that  the  province  continues  to  be  the  landlord. 

"We  need  to  work  hard  to  ensure  that  we  accommodate  aboriginal  rights 
and  title  and  other  aboriginal  interests,"  Plant  said. 

"I  think  that  offshore  oil  and  gas  in  the  long  run,  if  it  can  be  done  in 
a way  that's  environmentally  safe,  could  offer  huge  opportunities, 
economically,  for  First  Nations  up  and  down  the  coast  of  British  Columbia." 
Copyright  c.  1996-2002  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  leader  Georges  Erasmus  wants  renewed  relationship  with  non-natives 
March  8,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Aboriginal  groups  have  always  existed  as  nations  in 
Canada,  a political,  legal  and  historical  reality  that  governments  must 
recognize  to  achieve  a beneficial  co-existence,  says  aboriginal  leader 
Georges  Erasmus. 

"Aboriginal  Peoples  have  maintained  our  identities  as  nations  since  time 
immemorial,"  Erasmus  said  in  a speech  prepared  for  delivery  Friday  night 
to  the  third  annual  Lafontaine-Baldwin  symposium,  founded  by  philosopher 
John  Ralston  Saul  and  sponsored  by  the  Dominion  Institute. 

Despite  Indian  Act  restrictions  and  previous  government  initiatives 
aimed  at  assimilation,  "the  response  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  to  all  these 
attempts  to  break  them  into  pieces  has  been  consistent  resistance." 

Erasmus  devoted  his  speech  to  the  "vision"  of  what  aboriginal  peoples 
want  in  the  21st  century  in  Canada.  He  also  lamented  that  communication 
between  natives  and  non-natives  is  still  "so  riddled  with  misunderstanding 
and  tension." 

He  took  pains  to  point  out  that  aboriginal  peoples  have  made  many 
contributions  to  Canada  since  Europeans  arrived,  and  continue  to  do  so 
increasingly.  But  he  emphasized  that  both  must  overcome  cultural  and 
communication  roadblocks  that  still  account  for  two  seeming  solitudes. 

"If  that  contribution  is  to  be  fully  realized,  we  need  to  engage  in 
conversations  that  go  beyond  policy  debates  with  governments,"  said 
Erasmus,  a two-time  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  and 
co-chairman  of  the  1996  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

"We  need  to  talk  people-to-people  as  well  as  nation-to-nation, " he  said. 

Erasmus,  who  resides  in  Yellowknife  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,  makes  it  clear  aboriginal  rights  and  the 
existence  of  aboriginal  nations  within  Canada  are  concepts  that  non- 
natives must  recognize. 

"How  that  reality  is  accommodated  in  relations  with  the  Canadian  state 
and  Canadian  people  is  a matter  for  negotiation,"  he  said. 

He  lauded  the  Nisga'a  Nation  of  northwestern  British  Columbia  and  its 
recent  treaty  as  an  example  of  how  natives  and  non-natives  can  co-exist  in 
"nation-to-nation"  relations. 

The  treaty  gave  the  Nisga'a  significant  self-government  powers  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  removed  them  from  the  Indian  Act. 

Most  of  the  "thorny  issues"  raised  as  impediments  to  nation-to-nation 
relations  were  resolved  in  the  treaty  signed  by  the  Nisga'a  and  the  B.C. 
and  federal  governments. 

The  Nisga'a  treaty  may  not  be  a template  for  others,  but  it  is  an 
example  of  how  a practical  agreement  can  be  reached  "without  undermining 
the  integrity  of  the  Canadian  federation." 

In  an  interview,  Erasmus  stressed  his  speech  was  a plea  to  have  non- 
natives and  natives  strive  to  seek  a different  approach  to  rights, 
treaties  and  land  claims. 

"We  should  try  to  look  at  this  differently,"  said  Erasmus.  "We've  all 
been  trapped  into  corners.  It  really  is  not  doing  anyone  any  good  to 
maintain  the  situation  the  way  it  is  right  now. 

"Canada  has  had  complete  control  over  aboriginal  people  since 
Confederation  and  look  at  the  problems  we  have,"  he  said.  "So  why  do  they 
(governments)  want  to  maintain  control? 

"Why  do  they  want  to  be  in  a situation  where  they  are  the  ultimate  say 
and  are  not  going  to  provide  the  possibility  for  Aboriginal  Peoples  to 
assume  their  rightful  control  over  their  own  future?" 

Aboriginals  can  and  have  made  significant  contributions,  he  said. 

A 1996  Statistics  Canada  survey  counted  more  than  20,000  aboriginal- 
owned  businesses  --  a three-fold  increase  between  1981  and  1996,  he  said. 

Although  a gap  remains  between  natives  and  non-natives  in  terms  of  high 


school  graduation  rates,  post-secondary  enrolments  of  natives  have 
remained  at  about  22,500  for  the  last  five  years. 

Most  of  the  43  aboriginal  institutes  across  Canada,  some  of  which  offer 
diploma  and  degree  programs,  have  partnership  agreements  with  colleges  and 
universities,  he  said. 

Erasmus's  speech  points  to  a long  and  growing  body  of  jurisprudence  on 
aboriginal  title  and  rights,  starting  with  the  1973  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  decision  recognizing  that  the  Nisga'a  had  aboriginal  title  to  their 
traditional  lands. 

While  the  Constitution  protected  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  in  1982, 
and  many  court  decisions  since  have  added  to  a growing  body  of  rights 
interpretations,  Erasmus  expressed  regret  that  "there  has  never  been  a 
negotiated  agreement  between  aboriginal  nations  and  Canada  on  the  nature 
of  these  rights . " 

Many  of  these  court  decisions  have  told  the  principals  that  negotiation 
is  favoured  over  litigation,  a course  of  action  Erasmus  says  natives  don't 
want . 

"Litigation  ...  is  not  the  way  preferred  by  aboriginal  peoples,"  he  told 
the  audience. 

Treaties,  arrived  at  through  negotiations  with  early  Europeans  and 
afterwards,  have  been  part  of  native  culture  for  hundreds  of  years,  he 
said . 

Those  treaties  were  spawned  from  mutual  trust,  which  is  now  flagging, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  points  made  in  the  1996  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples. 

That  report  came  down  five  years  ago  and  there  is  a consensus  among 
natives  that  "little  has  changed  in  the  interim." 

The  renewed  need  for  better  communication  and  negotiation  is  necessary 
because  "underlying  tensions  over  lands  and  treaty  rights  continue  to  boil 
up  into  open  conflict." 

"The  world  needs  a model  of  peace  and  friendship  between  peoples  that 
Canada  is  uniquely  positioned  to  provide,"  he  said. 

The  costs  of  conflict,  he  said,  in  courts  and  society,  are 
"unsupportable . " 
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Native  leaders  warn  of  season  of  discontent 

The  Province 

Sunday,  March  10,  2002 

Frustrated  by  what  they  say  is  deliberate  stonewalling  on  treaty  rights, 
native  leaders  are  predicting  protests,  boycotts  and  blockades  across  B.C. 
this  summer. 

In  a 10-page  draft  by  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  that  was  distributed 
at  last  week's  First  Nations  Summit  in  North  Vancouver,  native  leaders 
outline  how  they  have  few  options  other  than  civil  disobedience  to  get 
their  message  across. 

"Our  biggest  concern  is  that  treaties  are  not  being  addressed,"  Bill 
Wilson,  leader  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  that  represents  51  B.C.  Indian 
bands  involved  in  treaty  talks,  said. 
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BIA  correctional  officer's  suit  alleges  sex  bias 
By  CLAIR  JOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  correctional  officer  at  Crow  Agency  is  suing 
the  federal  government  alleging  sex  discrimination  in  her  job. 

She  said  her  bosses  wrongly  denied  her  a less  risky  work  shift  during 
the  later  months  of  her  pregnancy  and  then  retaliated  when  she  complained 
that  her  supervisor  was  regularly  using  his  government  computer  to  enjoy 
pornography  on  the  Internet. 

Laura  Rides  Horse,  a correctional  officer  for  nine  years,  filed  the  suit 
in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Billings  against  Gale  Norton,  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  suit  seeks  a jury  trial,  damages  and  an 
injunction  to  prevent  BIA  from  further  violating  the  rights  of  women  who 
work  in  the  office. 

Attorney  Tim  Kelly  of  Emigrant,  who  represents  Rides  Horse,  said  an 
important  goal  in  sex  harassment  cases  is  to  correct  the  situation.  In 
this  case,  he  said,  the  Interior  Department  was  willing  to  "throw  money  at 
the  problem"  in  an  earlier  settlement  offer  but  was  unwilling  to  fix  the 
problem. 

Rides  Horse  names  in  her  complaint  Henry  Bull  Chief,  lead  correctional 
officer,  and  Robert  Pease,  of  BIA's  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services. 

Richard  Aldrich,  Billings  field  solicitor  for  the  Interior  Department, 
said  Thursday  he  had  not  seen  the  complaint  and  had  no  comment. 

Pease  said  Friday  he  was  unaware  of  the  lawsuit  and  had  no  comment. 

BIA  officials  said  Bull  Chief  was  on  personal  medical  leave. 

According  to  the  complaint.  Rides  Horse  was  six  months  pregnant  in  May 
2000  and  working  the  night  shift  when  she  was  assaulted  by  an  intoxicated 
female  prisoner.  Rides  Horse  and  a male  officer  subdued  the  prisoner. 

During  May  and  Dune  2000,  Rides  Horse  had  difficulties  with  her  pregnancy, 
sought  medical  treatment  and  needed  to  work  in  a less  stressful  conditions. 

Bull  Chief  and  Pease  knew  of  the  increased  risks  and  stress  for  night 
shift  officers  and  knew  Rides  Horse  was  having  difficulties  with  her 
pregnancy.  But  they  failed  to  initiate  any  action  to  help  her,  the 
complaint  said. 

Meanwhile,  Bull  Chief  was  using  a BIA  computer  to  access  pornographic 
and  sexually  explicit  photos  and  other  materials  on  the  Internet  "as  many 
as  100  times  or  more  in  a single  day,"  the  complaint  said.  Bull  Chief  also 
used  his  computer  to  send  and  receive  pornography  to  other  men  working  for 
or  with  BIA.  The  suit  lists  16  Web  sites  as  among  those  Bull  Chief 
accessed . 

Bull  Chief,  Pease  and  other  male  supervisors  knew  that  women  employees 
were  subjected  to  the  material  without  their  consent,  the  complaint  said. 

On  Dune  24,  2000,  Rides  Horse  was  subjected  by  Bull  Chief  to  sexually 
explicit  material.  She  reported  the  conduct  to  another  male  supervisor  and 
filed  a written  report  two  days  later. 

On  Dune  28,  Rides  Horse  formally  requested  Bull  Chief  to  change  her 
schedule  to  a day  shift  to  accommodate  her  pregnancy.  Bull  Chief  said  he 
needed  a doctor's  statement,  which  Rides  Horse  furnished.  In  early  Duly, 
Pease,  with  a recommendation  from  Bull  Chief,  denied  the  request. 

The  complaint  said  the  reasons  given  by  Pease  and  Bull  Chief  for  the 
denial  were  "known  to  be  false  and  a pretext  for  discriminating  against 
her  because  of  her  sex  and  her  pregnancy." 

The  suit  further  alleges  that  Bull  Chief  recommended  denial  of  the  shift 
change  because  Rides  Horse  had  filed  a report  objecting  to  his  improper 
use  of  the  government  computer.  Bull  Chief  then  filed  a formal  grievance 
and  complaint  against  Rides  Horse  that  were  "factually  baseless,"  the  suit 
said . 


In  response  to  Rides  Horse's  report,  the  Internal  Affairs  Division  of 
the  BIA  Law  Enforcement  Services  conducted  an  investigation  of  Bull  Chief. 
The  investigation  determined  in  Dune  2001  that  Bull  Chief  had  engaged  in 
misconduct  while  on  duty  by  using  his  computer  to  access  and  display 
pornography . 

According  to  the  suit,  the  BIA  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Service  failed 
to  take  action  against  Bull  Chief.  "Instead,  the  BIA,  through  Pease  and 
others  made  a conscious  decision  to  leave  Bull  Chief  in  his  position 
supervising  (Rides  Horse)  and  tolerated  and  condoned  Bull  Chief's 
reprisals  against  (Rides  Horse)." 

BIA  offered  to  pay  Rides  Horse  a settlement  to  resolve  her  complaint 
against  Bull  Chief  but  was  unwilling  to  take  any  effective  disciplinary 
action  against  him,  the  suit  said. 

Rides  Horse  filed  suit  after  following  federal  complaint  procedures.  She 
filed  an  illegal  discrimination  complaint  against  the  Interior  Department 
on  Dec.  1,  2000,  after  complying  with  regulations  concerning  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  counseling.  On  Ian.  11  this  year,  the  department 
issued  a final  decision  on  the  case,  finding  in  its  favor  and  against 
Rides  Horse. 

Rides  Horse  filed  suit  Feb.  25. 
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First  Nations  in  Yukon  get  attention  from  Ottawa 
WebPosted  Mar  5 2002  09:16  AM  MST 

Whitehorse,  Yukon  - A Canadian  senator  says  two  Yukon  First  Nations  have 
made  an  impression  in  Ottawa. 

The  Kaska  and  Carcross-Tagish  addressed  a Senate  committee  studying  the 
Yukon  Act,  saying  the  act  will  prejudice  their  efforts  to  settle  land 
claims.  They  want  the  Senate  to  delay  the  act  until  claims  are  settled. 

Senator  Nick  Taylor  says  the  arguments  impressed  the  committee,  but  the 
Senate  --  not  the  committee  --  has  the  final  say  on  what  happens  to  the 
act . 

"I  think  in  the  next  couple  weeks  you'll  be  able  to  hear  whether  the 
bill's  in  trouble,  or  whether  it's  floated  through,"  Taylor  says.  "I  think 
about  two  weeks  from  now  you're  going  to  get  your  first  readings  on  it, 
how  it's  doing.  Then  after  that,  every  week  for  about  a month  or  so." 

Taylor  says  the  senators  can  assist  the  First  Nations  by  speaking  with 
Ottawa's  decision  makers. 
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Nunavut  hunters  want  answers  about  bad  gas 
WebPosted  Mar  5 2002  08:18  AM  MST 

Iqaluit,  Nunavut  - Hunters  looking  for  answers  about  the  gasoline 


problems  in  the  territory  left  Nunavut's  legislature  empty-handed  Monday. 
About  15  Iqaluit  hunters  sat  in  as  observers,  lining  the  sealskin  benches 
against  the  walls  of  the  assembly  chamber. 

They  listened  closely  as  officials  from  the  department  of  public  works 
and  services  explain  the  tests  they've  done  on  the  gas  to  MLAs 

Nine  communities  have  now  complained  to  the  government  about  the  gas. 
Hunters  say  their  snow  machines  are  breaking  down  and  that  means  their 
lives  are  at  risk  when  they're  out  on  the  land. 

The  department  says  the  tests  show  there  are  no  chemical  problems  with 
the  gas.  Now  they're  waiting  for  results  from  samples  sent  to  the  United 
States  and  England. 

Dan  Wispinski  is  with  the  Alberta  Research  Council  that  tests  Nunavut's 
gas. 

"We  don't  know  why  the  colour  and  the  smell  is  the  way  it  is  right  now," 
he  says.  "We  are  doing  further  laboratory  analysis  to  find  the  reason." 

The  hunters  at  the  legislature  were  expecting  answers  and  some  like 
Mathusalah  Kunuk  were  disappointed. 

"I  don't  know  who  to  believe,"  he  said. 

Many  hunters  say  if  there's  something  wrong  with  the  gas,  they'll  want 
compensation  for  the  damage  to  their  snow  machines. 

Results  from  the  tests  are  expected  this  week. 
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CRST  resolution  will  affect  tribal  inmates 
March  06,  2002 

Tribal  members  held  in  state  prisons  may  stand  less  chance  of  being 
released  on  parole  if  they  plan  to  come  back  to  the  Cheyenne  River. 

In  a letter  dated  Feb.  22,  2002,  US  District  Dudge  Charles  B.  Kornman 
notified  CRST  Chairman  Gregg  Bourland  that  all  magistrate  judges  in  the 
Northern  and  Central  Division  take  into  account  CRST  Resolution  No.  27  - 
02-CR,  which  directs  tribal  law  enforcemnt  to  exhaust  all  resources  of 
thetribal  court  system  before  releasing  offenders  into  state  or  federal 
custody. 

The  issue  came  to  a head  in  December,  with  the  termination  of  Dudge 
William  H.  Bossman  by  the  CRST  Council  for  his  role  in  releasing  a tribal 
member  to  state  custody  following  a parole  violation.  Since  the  parolee 
had  signed  an  extradition  agreement  effective  with  any  parole  violation, 
Bossman  argued  he  had  waived  his  rights.  CRST  Chairman  Gregg  Bourland 
disagreed,  saying,  "Tribal  members  need  to  be  given  every  possible  appeal 
before  they  are  turned  over  to  state  jurisdiction.  The  CRST  Council  agreed, 
and  at  a later  date,  included  specific  language  in  a tribal  resolution 
that  brought  state  and  federal  officials  to  Eagle  Butte  Feb.  14. 

The  resolution  instructed  tribal  law  enforcement  officials  not  to  report 
arrests  directly  to  federal  authorities.  Only  the  tribal  prosecutor  could 
refer  a case  outside  of  the  tribal  court  system,  and  then  only  after  all 
tribal  remedies  were  exhausted. 

In  his  Feb.  20  letter,  Dudge  Kornmann  said  he  was  "very  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  your  resolution  (No.  27-02-CR)  remains  in  full  force  and  effect, 
despite  its  obvious  illegality.  I am  today  instructing  all  magistrate 
judges  in  the  Northern  and  Central  Division  to  take  into  account  the 
resolution  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  release  any  defendants  from 
Cheyenne  River  on  bond  for  the  reasons  I previously  expressed  to  you.  (see 
below)  I intend  to  follow  that  same  practice  as  to  defendants  convicted  of 
any  offense  who  express  an  interest  in  returning  to  Cheyenne  River. 


As  I expresssed  to  you  earlier,  I am  willing  to  meet  with  you  or  your 
attorneys.  I have  heard  nothing  from  you  or  anyone  on  your  behalf 
following  my  earlier  memorandum  of  Feb.  12." 

In  his  original  letter,  which  was  read  into  the  official  tribal  record 
on  Feb.  14,  Judge  Kornmann  said  he  would  rather  see  tribal  courts  handle 
many  more  crimes,  but  "The  resolution  presents  an  unworkable  situation 
with  regard  to  reservation  residents ...  already  placed  on  bond  awaiting 
trial  or  sentencing  in  federal  court  in  Aberdeen  or  Pierre.  It  is 
essential  that  the  US  probation  officers  have  immediate  information  when 
someone  being  supervised  has  been  arrested  or  has  in  some  other  way  acting 
in  violation  of  the  conditions  of  bond  ordered  by  a federal  judge." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  an  officer  has  knowledge  of  a crime  and  fails 
to  report  it,  it  is  a federal  offense.  "Your  resolution,  in  effect, 
directs  tribal  police  officers  to  violate  federal  law  and  obstruct  justice 
. . . They  would,  in  effect,  be  harboring  a federal  fugitive  and  that  is  a 
serious  crime  as  well." 

"I  do  not  intend  to  allow  defendants  to  do  as  they  please  and  violate 
their  conditions  of  bond  without  fear  of  being  reported,"  Kornmann 
concluded . 

A revised  resolution  is  on  the  agenda  for  the  March  CRST  Council  meeting 
to  be  held  this  week. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 
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March  09,  2002 

Fatality  investigated  by  FBI,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

FORT  MOJAVE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - A Fort  Mojave  Tribe  member  has  died  from 
wounds  received  during  an  alleged  shooting  incident  on  the  reservation 
Wednesday. 

On  March  6,  at  approximately  7:01  p.m.,  the  Fort  Mojave  Tribal  Police 
responded  to  a 911  call  from  the  Arizona  Village  of  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian 
Reservation . 

According  to  Beatrice  Jacobo,  public  information  officer  for  the  tribe. 
Fort  Mojave  Tribal  Police  injured  Lance  Cameron,  a Fort  Mojave  Tribe 
member.  As  a result  of  his  wounds,  Cameron  died  at  the  Needles  Community 
Hospital  around  1 a.m.  March  7. 

An  investigation  regarding  this  incident  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Mojave  Daily  News. 
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March  7,  2002 

Warm  Springs  man  pleads  guilty  in  tribal  slaying 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  (AP)  - A man  accused  of  stabbing  a disabled  man  to  death 
on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  last  summer  has  pleaded  guilty  to  second- 


degree  murder. 

Tony  Gilbert  ]r.,  19,  also  agreed  Wednesday  to  testify  against  two 
friends  also  accused  in  the  Duly  11  death  of  Michael  Saludo,  26. 

Under  questioning  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Anna  Brown,  Gilbert  admitted  he 
helped  kill  Saludo  after  a party. 

"I  stabbed  him,  and  I kicked  him  in  the  head,"  Gilbert  said. 

The  plea  agreement  calls  for  a 20-year  prison  sentence,  although  the 
judge  could  sentence  him  to  a longer  term,  including  life  in  prison. 

Also  charged  in  Saludo ' s death  are  Ronald  L.  McKinley,  23,  and  Angelo 
Fuentes,  23.  Both  men  face  one  count  each  of  first-degree  murder,  felony 
murder  and  robbery.  The  first-degree  murder  charge  carries  a mandatory 
life  sentence.  Their  joint  trial  is  scheduled  for  April  23,  although  a 
hearing  is  set  for  next  week  on  a motion  to  separate  their  trials. 

The  incident  falls  under  federal  jurisdiction  because  it  happened  on 
Indian  tribal  land.  All  four  men  lived  on  the  reservation. 

Authorities  said  the  primary  motive  for  the  killing  was  robbery. 

Saludo,  a tribal  member,  had  walked  with  arm-brace  crutches  since  he  was 
a teen-ager  because  cold-weather  exposure  had  damaged  his  legs.  His  body 
was  left  at  the  Lower  Dry  Creek  Campground. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Fisher  Communications,  Inc.  (KATU  TV) 
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2 get  long  sentences  in  Indian  reservation  meth  cases 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Cebull  sentenced  two  men  to  lengthy  prison 
terms  for  their  roles  in  a conspiracy  to  bring  multiple-pound  quantities 
of  methamphetamine  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

Charles  Desse  Sanchez  Dr.,  36,  got  14  years  in  prison  and  Abalberto  Pena 
Huerta,  28,  got  10  years.  Each  pleaded  guilty  earlier  to  a single 
conspiracy  count.  Pena  Huerta,  a Mexican  citizen,  also  pleaded  guilty  to  a 
separate  charge  of  illegally  entering  the  United  States  after  having  been 
deported . 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Shelley  Hicks  said  the  conspiracy  began  in  mid- 
2000  when  co-defendant  Amy  Whitewolf,  then  living  in  Oregon,  got  involved 
in  drugs.  Whitewolf  and  Pena  Huerta  got  in  touch  with  her  cousin  in  Lame 
Deer,  Sanchez,  about  distributing  drugs  on  the  reservation.  The  conspiracy 
continued  until  March  of  last  year.  Eight  others  were  charged  in  the  case. 

Hicks  said  Pena  Huerta  made  at  least  one  trip  with  a pound  of 
methamphetamine. 

Pena  Huerta  was  held  responsible  for  a little  more  than  500  grams  of  the 
drug,  which  carries  a minimum  mandatory  sentence  of  10  years.  The  judge 
also  sentenced  Pena  Huerta  to  two  years  in  prison  for  illegal  entry  and 
ordered  the  term  to  run  concurrent  with  the  drug  sentence.  He  ordered  Pena 
Huerta  to  report  to  immigration  officials  for  deportation  when  his 
sentence  is  competed. 

Cebull  found  that  Sanchez  had  a managerial  role  in  the  conspiracy  and 
sentenced  him  in  the  middle  range  of  the  sentencing  guidelines. 

The  government  said  that  in  October  2000,  agents  acting  on  a tip  got 
search  warrants  for  two  West  End  motel  rooms  registered  to  Sanchez  and  to 
two  dealers  from  Oregon.  The  search  yielded  more  than  600  grams  of  crank. 

A pound  is  about  454  grams. 

In  another  methamphetamine  case,  Cebull  sentenced  Brian  T.  Morales,  20, 
of  Laurel,  to  the  minimum  mandatory  five  years  in  prison  for  helping  co- 


conspirators  make  between  50  and  200  grams  of  the  drug  by  buying  chemical 
ingredients  at  stores  in  Billings. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Dim  Seykora  said  Morales  was  part  of  a 
conspiracy  that  began  in  late  1999  and  ended  on  Duly  6,  2000.  The 
indictment  said  the  conspiracy  involved  making  the  drug  first  in  the 
Roundup  area  then  in  Doliet.  Two  other  co-conspirators  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  charges  and  a fourth  defendant,  Dohn  Swank,  is  set  for  trial. 

In  another  case,  Cebull  gave  Robert  Dale  Belless,  31, of  Laurel,  a break 
and  sentenced  him  to  four  years  of  probation,  with  six  months  of 
electronic  monitoring,  for  possessing  a firearm  in  February  of  last  year 
after  having  been  convicted  of  domestic  abuse. 

Belless  faced  prison  time,  but  the  judge  agreed  to  probation  after 
hearing  testimony  from  witnesses,  including  his  Belless  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  victim.  Teresa  Belless  said  her  husband  has  changed  since  he  quit 
drinking,  got  treatment  and  sought  family  counseling. 

Federal  Defender  Mark  Werner  said  Belless  qualified  for  a downward 
departure  from  the  sentencing  guidelines  because  he  had  taken 
extraordinary  steps  in  accepting  responsibility. 

Cebull  told  Belless  that  he  didn't  have  respect  for  men  who  beat  women. 
"I  don't  care  what  the  reason  is,"  he  said.  The  judge  said  his  wife's 
testimony  helped  him.  "You  get  one  chance,"  Cebull  said. 

A hunter  with  numerous  guns,  Belless  acknowledged  that  as  a convicted 
felon,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  possess  firearms. 

Clair  Dohnson  can  be  reached  at  657-1282  or 
at  cjohnson@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  
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From:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy .org> 

Sub j : Prisoner  Issues 

(personal  note:  Gary  and  I know  Paul  Matheny  as  a levelheaded,  savvy 
military  officer.  I don't  know  much  about  this  case  other  than  what  he 
writes  here  and  a few  additional  facts  gleaned  from  a quick  Internet 
search,  but  based  on  my  respect  for  Paul,  I believe  Dames 's  case  is  one 
Indian  people  (not  just  Cherokee)  may  want  to  investigate). 

Frorward  by  www.UnitedNativeAmerica.com 
From:  awohalil@concentric.net  (Renegade) 

I would  first  like  to  introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Paul  Matheny  and  I 
am  the  former  Council  Chairman  of  the  Western  Cherokee. 

Currently,  I am  an  active  duty  Naval  Officer  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Support  Activity  in  Millington,  TN  which  is  located  17  miles  north  of 
Memphis.  Due  to  surgery  to  correct  and  injury  I suffered  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  11  years  ago  and  the  recent  events  of  Sept  11,  I had  to  withdraw  from 
the  Council. 

During  a phone  conversation  last  week  with  Dack  Black  Flawk  Green,  I 
spoke  to  him  about  my  concerns  regarding  a young  unregistered  Cherokee  man 
who  sits  on  death  row  in  Georgia.  I am  trying  to  make  as  many  people  as 
possible,  especially  Cherokee  people  in  Georgia,  aware  of  the  plight  of 
Dames  Lee.  Black  Flawk  suggested  that  I contact  you. 

Elder  Dohn  Duke  made  me  aware  of  Dames  a year  ago.  Dohn  is  fighting  a 
serious  case  of  COPD  and  has  had  several  close  calls  with  lung  related 
problems  in  the  past.  Fie  wanted  someone  to  take  up  task  of  communicating 
with  Dames  and  letting  him  know  that  someone  cared  about  him.  I asked  a 
retired  Marine  Officer  I knew  down  in  Georgia  to  go  visit  Dames  and  give 
me  a report.  It  was  a real  experience  for  him  to  get  approved  to  go  into 
the  prison  in  Dackson,  Georgia  and  then  visit  with  a young  man  on  death 
row  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Cherokees.  Fie  found  a clean  cut  young  man, 
who  knew  he  made  a mistake  and  should  pay  for  it.  Flowever,  it  really 
appears  that  Dames  (named  Captive  Flawk  by  Elder  Duke)  did  not  get  adequate 
legal  representation . 

The  story  as  told  to  me  by  Elder  Duke  is  that  both  of  Dames'  parents 


used  and  sold  drugs.  They  gave  him  drugs  as  well  as  a young  boy.  lames' 
father  was  prone  to  violence  and  abused  both  lames  and  his  mother  on  a 
regular  basis.  One  evening  lames  came  home  and  found  his  mother  almost 
beaten  to  death  by  his  father,  lames  was  also  on  drugs  at  the  time  and 
went  into  an  uncontrollable  rage.  He  got  a pistol  and  went  looking  for 
his  father,  lames  found  his  father  with  other  members  of  the  drug  ring 
which  was  operated  by  his  father.  A shoot  out  occurred  between  lames  and 
the  gang  in  which  lames  killed  two  of  the  drug  dealers.  I cannot  see  how 
that  act  of  rage  based  on  the  fact  that  his  mother  had  been  beaten  to  a 
bloody  pulp  could  be  ruled  as  premeditated  murder,  lames  should  be 
punished  and  he  realizes  that  fact.  My  feeling  is  that  the  death  penalty 
was  not  warranted  in  this  case.  By  the  way,  I believe  in  the  death 
penalty  for  serial  killers  and  those  who  savagely  kill  children. 

I was  hoping  that  you  might  know  of  some  Cherokee  groups  in  the  Georgia 
area  who  might  be  willing  to  take  up  Captive  Hawk's  cause.  I believe 
strongly  that  time  is  running  out  and  that  if  people  from  Georgia  start 
asking  the  authorities  to  look  into  the  case,  there  is  more  likelihood 
that  someone  will  take  a serious  look  at  it. 

My  wife  and  I have  been  corresponding  with  lames  and  find  him  to  be  a 
very  sincere  person.  His  family  has  abandoned  him  (not  too  hard  to 
understand)  and  he  does  enjoy  receiving  cards  and  letters  from  other 
Cherokees.  He  recently  asked  me  to  make  more  copies  of  affidavits  from 
witnesses  to  the  shoot  out,  which  I agreed  to  do.  These  kinds  of  things 
make  me  believe  that  his  court  appointed  attorney  is  not  devoting  enough 
time  to  this  case. 

lames  mailing  address  is  lames  A.  "Captive  Hawk"  Lee 

#377605  G-4-99 
P 0 Box  3877  GDCP 
lackson,  GA  30233-0078 

It  is  a wonderful  opportunity  for  Cherokees  to  show  that  they  are 
concerned  about  one  of  their  own,  who  is  obviously  involved  in  a life  and 
death  situation.  Any  assistance  that  you  can  provide  in  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

May  you  walk  with  wisdom  and  always  find  the  lighted  path. 

Paul  Matheny  (Fighting  Eagle) 

Please  contact  Georgia  State  Governor  on  this  issue,  thanks. 

Georgia  Governor  Roy  Barnes 
http: //www.ganet .org/governor/ 

MANUEL  REDWOMAN  --  THE  LATEST 

Below  is  the  latest  article  on  Manuel  Redwoman,  written  by  Ruth 
Steinberger  and  published  in  the  Lakota  lournal  at  the  end  of  February. 

Date:  Sunday,  March  03,  2002  5:11  AM 
From:  Ruth  Steinberger 
To:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/  Lakota/  Arapaho  is  a prisoner 
confined  in  the  Montana  State  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 

Despite  a good  behavior  record,  in  February  2001,  Redwoman  was 
transferred  to  the  Administrative  Segregation  Unit  of  Montana  State  Prison. 

Redwoman  made  a written  complaint  against  Unit  Counselor  Deb  Hust,  and 
Hust  immediately  responded  by  having  Redwoman  locked  up.  According  to 
Hust,  the  incidents  that  she  had  Redwoman  locked  up  over  had  taken  place 
within  or  around  the  sweat  lodge,  yet  there  were  no  write-ups  or  reports 
by  prison  personnel  who  supposedly  had  overheard  the  comments. 

Indeed,  for  all  of  the  allegations  used  by  Hust  to  have  Manuel  Redwoman 
moved  to  Administrative  Segregation,  there  had  never  been  any  write-ups  on 
the  alleged  incidents.  Hust  had  made  no  move  to  have  Redwoman 
reclassified  prior  to  his  making  a complaint  against  her.  Hust  was 
permitted  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  against  herself  by  Redwoman. 
Redwoman  was  sentenced  to  a year  in  Administrative  Segregation. 

Now,  following  the  year  in  Administrative  Segregation  with  no  additional 
write-ups  or  even  minor  incidents,  Redwoman  has  been  moved  to  the  Death 
Row  Unit  of  the  prison.  In  order  to  be  held  in  Maximum  Segregation  in 


the  Montana  State  Penitentiary,  a prisoner  must  have  23  or  more  points  or 
be  facing  the  death  penalty.  Manuel  Redwoman  has  neither. 

With  only  six  points  on  his  reclassification  papers,  the  appropriate 
custody  level  for  Redwoman  is  "Level  2 or  Minimum  Restricted". 

Prison  officials  earlier  acknowledged  to  the  press  that  Redwoman  has  a 
minor  number  of  points  but  claim  that  some  incidents  cannot  involve  naming 
those  making  the  charges  against  a prisoner.  At  a recent  hearing  on 
reclassification,  Redwoman  was  not  allowed  to  present  documentation,  any 
witnesses  on  his  behalf,  or  have  an  officer  help  him  prepare  and  defend 
himself,  all  of  which  are  part  of  the  due  process  procedure. 

Redwoman  contends  that  his  restricted  incarceration  is  the  result  of 
retribution  for  speaking  out  for  advocating  for  the  religious  and  cultural 
rights  of  Native  Americans  incarcerated  in  the  state  of  Montana.  The 
Montana  Department  of  Corrections  did  not  return  calls  before  press  time. 

by  Ruth  Steinberger,  Lakota  Journal 

I'm  looking  for  personal  reports,  good  or  not-so-good,  of  Native  prisoner 
issues,  and  contact  information  for  any  inmate  seeking  pen  pals  who'd 
like  to  be  included  in  this  column. 

Janet  Smith 
owlstar@speakeasy.org 
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Broken  Leg 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

"Get  rid  of  it,  it  is  no  good.  It  has  fleas  and  it's  not  worth  anything, 
it  can't  follow  the  sheep  around  and  it  will  just  eat  and  eat.  Take  it  to 
the  trading  post  and  leave  it  there.  If  I see  it  I am  going  to  shoot  it." 

Stewy  opened  the  screen  door  and  went  to  the  side  of  the  house  and  sat 
down  in  the  dirt.  He  softly  touched  the  skinny  black  dog  sitting  next  to 
him.  He  looked  like  an  old  one,  it  had  gray  whiskers  and  the  eyes  that 
looked  tired. 

Stewy  sat  there  and  pushed  his  long  hair  back  behind  his  head,  and  moved 
the  knot  in  his  headband  from  the  side  of  his  to  the  back,  Apache  style. 
Shimasani,  Grandma  had  tied  his  hair  back  to  keep  it  out  of  his  eyes,  and 
told  him  he  looked  like  a singer  with  it  tied  like  that.  He  didn't  like  it 
so  he  moved  the  knot  to  the  back. 

He  put  his  head  down  between  his  knees  and  looked  at  the  shadow  of  his 
legs  on  the  ground.  He  moved  his  fingers  through  the  soft  earth,  and 
thought .. .What  to  do,  what  can  I do. 

His  father  came  out  and  walked  across  the  open  ground  and  headed  out  to 
the  corral  to  fix  something.  He  was  always  over  there  making  noise. 
Sometimes  he  could  be  mean,  and  hard.  Today  he  was  that  way,  so  Stewy  put 
his  arm  around  the  dog  next  to  him  and  held  him  close.  His  wet  snout 
pushed  against  his  neck.  As  his  father  disappeared  behind  a couple  of 
cedars,  he  looked  at  the  dog  next  to  him. 

Early  this  morning  he  heard  a dog  whimpering,  moaning  and  it  woke  him  up 
He  got  dressed  and  went  down  the  hill  to  the  road  and  saw  the  dog  below 
down  by  the  wash.  The  dog  was  laying  there  by  the  water,  a small  stream. 
Stewy  had  some  left  over  tortilla  in  his  pocked  and  gave  the  dog  a piece 
of  bread. 

The  left  front  leg  was  bent,  it  was  clearly  broken,  and  there  was  a spot 
of  red,  an  open  wound.  He  spoke  to  the  dog,  it  was  not  familiar  to  him. 
"Nchaa,  Nchaa...it  is  ok,  don't  cry"  he  said.  He  picked  up  the  dog  which 
almost  as  big  as  him  and  after  a couple  of  tries  made  it  up  the  road.  He 
carried  it  to  the  back  of  the  Cha-oh,  the  open  air  shade  house  and  put  it 
there.  He  brought  some  water  and  left  over  bread. 

Che,  Grandpa  and  Shimasani,  Grandma  were  up  on  the  mountain.  Che  would 


know  what  to  do,  but  he  was  not  here,  their  small  house  next  door  was 
empty. 

He  had  seen  his  father  splint  a broken  leg  one  time  and  thought  to  try 
that.  He  found  a piece  of  wood,  and  an  old  t-shirt  and  tore  it  up  and 
strapped  the  dog's  leg  up  with  it.  The  dog  moaned  but  did  not  try  to  bite 
him.  It  seemed  to  know  this  six  year  old  was  trying  to  help  him. 

He  left  the  dog  and  went  to  go  eat.  At  breakfast  he  asked  his  mother 
what  happens  to  animals  when  they  break  their  bones.  She  said,  ask  your 
Dad.  His  father  had  fed  the  horses  some  grain,  and  was  just  finished 
washing  his  hands  and  threw  the  water  out  from  the  wash  basin.  He  was  a 
gruff  man,  Stewy  was  afraid  to  talk  to  him  sometimes,  but  this  morning  he 
asked  him  about  it.  His  father,  listened  as  he  ate  blue  cornmeal  mush.  His 
father  told  Stewy  that  sometimes  you  can  fix  them,  but  most  times  you  just 
have  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  animal  is  no  good.  If  it  is  one  of  those  sheep 
over  there,  motioning  to  the  corral  then  we  butcher  right  t 
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Date:  20  Mar  2002  00:56:04  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.012 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cree  migisupizum/eagle  moon 
Potawatomi  cicakkises/moon  of  the  crane 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs,  ndn-aim  and  TribalLaw 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"The  American  Indian  is  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  the  region 
of  forests,  plains,  pueblos,  or  mesas.  He  fits  into  the 
landscape,  for  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  continent  also  fashioned 
the  man  for  his  surroundings . He  once  grew  as  naturally  as  the 
wild  sunflowers,  he  belongs  just  as  the  buffalo  belonged..." 

Luther  Standing  Bear,  Oglala  Lakota 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

From  a March  11,  2002  article  in  the  New  York  Times  came  this  bit  of 
truth 

Arctic  Drilling  Issue  Draws  Fire 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Filed  at  9:26  p.m.  ET 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  Pitching  the  president's  energy  agenda.  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  told  a farm  group  in  Arkansas  last  week  that  oil 
drilling  in  an  Arctic  wildlife  refuge  would  produce  more  than  700,000 
jobs . 

She  also  cited  the  number  at  stops  in  Missouri  and  Indiana  --  and  has 
used  it  in  recent  months  on  talk  shows,  in  speeches  and  in  newspaper  op-ed 
articles . 

But  some  independent  economists  call  the  figure  highly  suspect,  based  on 
a 12-year-old  study  using  assumptions  that  may  or  may  not  be  valid.  A 
separate  study  for  the  Energy  Department  estimates  about  a third  as  many 
jobs.  Environmentalists  say  a more  accurate  number  --  though  disputed  as 
well  --  would  be  about  50,000. 

Even  some  drilling  supporters  say  the  Norton  number  is  at  best  a "high 
water  mark"  guess. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


STOP  RIGHT  THERE! 

The  issue  is  not  about  the  number  of  jobs,  the  number  of  potential 
barrels  of  oil  or  the  ability  to  slip  the  bonds  of  OPEC  (though  most 
industry  observers  doubt  it  will  make  a dent).  This  ecological  boondoggle 
is  a Presidential  pork  barrel  to  generate  massive  revenue  for  his  and  Veep 
Chenney's  buddies  at  Haliburton.  It  will  destroy  a very  fragile  piece  of 
our  earth,  period.  If  you  think  the  mess  of  trying  to  recover  the 
Everglades  is  staggering,  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people 

- Crossings 

- Senate  Panel  criticizes 
Bush  Indian  Budget 

- Religious  Leaders  back 
Recognition  for  Duwamish 

- Recognition:  It's  time 
for  Politics  in  the  Open 

- Dudge  affirms 

Klamath  Tribes'  Water  Rights 

- Western  Shoshone  Land  Fight 
heads  to  Congress 

- Indian  Caravan 
leaves  for  Washington 

- Medical  Needs  exceed 
what  Bush  Plan  Covers 

- Community  and 

Landless  Tribe  in  Dispute 

- Cherokees  to  build 
Housing  in  Bankhead 

- Hopis  buy  Heritage  Square 

- Hopi  College  Program  a Hit 

- BIA  School  Reform 

- Archaeologists  find 
Mayan  Masterpiece 

- Challenge  to  Programs 

to  benefit  Native  Hawaiians 

- Alberta  Aboriginals  win 
Sweeping  Tax  Exemption 

- Rocky  Boy  Voters 
amend  Constitution 

- Native 


ured  in  this  issue  

- Call  for  protection 
of  Sundance  and  Sweat 

- Tribes  cry  foul  over  Boundary 

- Cowlitz  Tribe  asks 
to  put  Land  in  Trust 

- Crow  Constitutional  Test 
ends  with  Lockout 

- High  Court  turns  away 
Off-reserve  Tax  Challenge 

- Court  won't  hear  fight  over 
Taxing  Tribal  Fuel 

- $247  Million  award 
for  Cayugas  reaffirmed 

- Coalition  seeks  dismissal 
of  Oneida  Lawsuits 

- Oil  exploration  in 
Canyons  of  the  Ancients 

- Laguna  Officer  Accused 
of  Raping  Prisoner 

- Peltier  Appeals  lost  bid 
to  reduce  Sentence 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Request  for  Help 
--  Medical  Attention  Required 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Broken  Leg 

- Poem:  Life 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Extinction  Threat 
to  Medicinal  Plants 

ica  Calling 


RE:  Crossings 


Date:  Mon,  18  Mar  2002  08:58:09  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
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March  13,  2002 
Delbert  Saunders  Sr. 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Delbert  Saunders  Sr.,  69,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  , Thursday,  March  14  at  Iyanbito  Gospel  Lighthouse.  Pastor  Mark 
Thomas  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

Saunders  Sr.  died  March  10  in  rural  New  Mexico.  He  was  born  April  21, 
1932  in  Rehoboth  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 


Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  leffery  Lynn  Saunders  of  Albuquerque  and 
Ronald  Lee  Saunders  of  Crownpoint;  daughter,  lacqueline  Sherman  of  Gallup; 
brothers,  Herbert  Saunders  of  Breadsprings  and  lames  Saunders  of 
Albuquerque;  sisters,  Ada  Haley,  Dorothy  Lee,  Marjorie  Saunders  and  Betty 
Lee  all  of  Iyanbito  and  11  grandchildren. 

Saunders  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ellen  and  limmy 
Saunders;  brothers,  Benjamin  Saunders,  Gilbert  Saunders,  lay  Saunders  and 
Raymond  Saunders  and  sister,  Alice  Saunders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lohn  Chee,  Daryll  Lee,  Harold  Lee,  Roger  Lee,  Arthur 
Saunders  and  Russell  Lee  Saunders. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bahe  Woody 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Bahe  Woody,  81,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today,  March  13,  at  St.  Anthony  Church,  Many  Farms,  Ariz.  Burial  followed 
at  family  plot.  Rough  Rock 

Woody  died  March  8 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  luly  9,  1921  in  Arizona,  into 
the  Black  Streaked  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  One  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen  Woody;  sons,  Robert  Woody,  Michael 
Woody,  Robert  Lee  Woody,  Keith  Woody,  Benson  Woody,  Charley  Woody  and  Leon 
Woody  Sr.;  daughters,  Betty  L.  Woody,  Mary  L.  Begay  and  Sally  Begay; 
sister,  Asdzaa  Bahe;  76  grandchildren;  63  great-grandchildren  and  one 
great-great  grandchild. 

Woody  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Dan  Woody  and  Cecil  Woody; 
daughter,  Evelyn  Woody  and  parents,  Hosteen  Tiisbeesikad  and  Asdzaa  Ts'osi. 

Pallbearers  were  Michael  Woody,  Leon  Woody  Sr.,  Robert  Woody,  Avery 
Begay,  Benson  Woody  and  Kenderick  Yazzie.  Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

March  14,  2002 

Pearl  S.  Edsitty 

BECENTI  - Services  for  Pearl  Edsitty,  51,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 

Friday,  March  15  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  3eff  Symonds  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  aprivate  family  cemetery,  Becenti. 

Edsitty  died  March  10  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Sept.  22,  1950  in 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Water  People 
Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Edsitty  attended  Wingate  High  School.  She  was  employed  as  an  AA 
Counselor  at  Twin  Lakes,  student  supervisor  at  Coyote  Canyon,  worked  with 
developmentally  disabled  adults  as  a home  care  provider  and  housekeeper. 

Her  hobbies  included  arts  & crafts,  ceramics,  weaving,  crochet,  sawing  and 
making  cedar  items. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ned  Edsitty  of  Becenti;  sons,  Nedford 
Edsitty  and  Pernall  3.  Edsitty  both  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Lynette  K. 
Edsitty  of  Standing  Rock,  Personna  3.  Edsitty  of  Becenti  and  Rashelle  A. 
Edsitty  of  Albuquerque;  brother,  Lorenzo  S.  lohn  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sister, 
Rosita  Garcia  of  Gallup  and  11  grandchildren. 

Edsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Ben  Shorty  and  Hilda  3. 
Harvey;  brothers,  David  Harvey  3r.  and  Timothy  Harvey;  sisters,  Berlinda 
Garcia  and  Ruth  Yazzie;  and  grandparents,  Hilda  Harvey,  Eva  3ohn  and  Frank 
3ohn . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arvil  Billy,  3oe  3ohn,  Montoya  lohnson,  Tom  Martin 
3r.,  Benjamin  Morgan  and  Ervin  Peshlakai  3r. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leonard  Lyle  Tsosie 

LOW  MOUNTAIN,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Leonard  Tsosie,  21,  will  held  at 
1 p.  m.,  Friday,  March  15  at  Nazarene  Smoke  Signal,  Ariz.  Amos  Red  Hair 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot.  Low  Mountain. 

Tsosie  died  March  11  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dec.  24,  1980  in  Phoenix 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People 
Clan . 

Tsosie  received  his  GED.  He  was  employed  with  McDonalds.  His  hobbies 


included  drawing,  art,  skate  boarding  and  hunting.  He  had  plans  to  join 
the  Marines. 

Surviors  include  his  parents,  Leonard  and  Rose  Marie  Tsosie;  brothers, 
Lydell  Monty  Tsosie,  Lyman  Rodney  Tsosie  and  Lytle  Rodman  Tsosie;  sisters 
Kaylene  Tsosie,  Nine  Marie  Tsosie  and  Yolanda  Tsosie;  grandparents,  Irene 
B.  Nelson,  Clyde  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lydell  Tsosie,  Spanky  La  Pahe,  Kirk  Benally  and 
Chester  Benally. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

William  Tom  Largo 

FORT  WINGATE  - Services  for  William  Largo,  25,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Friday,  March  14  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Pastor  Kee  Keyanna  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land, 
Pinedale . 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-5  p.m.  today  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Largo  died  March  10  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1976  in  Gallup 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into 
Water  People  Clan. 

Largo  attended  Pinedale  Head  Start,  DFK  Middle  School  and  Gallup  High 
School.  He  was  employed  at  Wal-Mart,  as  a silversmithand  as  a sub- 
contractor. His  hobbies  included  fishing,  watching  pro-football  and  WWF 
wrestling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Delores  Largo;  sons,  Brakus  Largo  of  Church 
Rock,  Zachary  Largo  of  Albuquerque  and  Dante  Largo  of  Fort  Wingate; 
parents.  Pearl  Paddock  of  Church  Rock  and  William  Tom  of  Tseyatoh; 
brothers.  Shannon  Tom,  Donovan  Tom  and  Tyson  Antonio  all  of  Church  Rock; 
sisters,  P.D.  Paddock,  Leanora  Tom  and  Sheena  Antonio  all  of  Church  Rock; 
grandmothers,  Esther  Largo  and  Pearl  Tom. 

Largo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Lloyd  Largo  and  Ruben 
Tom . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shannon  Tom,  Donovan  Tom,  Frankie  Miller,  Bobby 
Manuelito,  Colin  Moore  and  Gilbert  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Halbert  "Muzzy"  Brown 

NAVADO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Halbert  Brown,  40,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  March  15  at  Sacred  Heart,  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  at 
theCommunity  Cemetery,  Naschitti. 

Brown  died  March  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  16,  1961  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan,  Apache  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Brown  attended  Tohatchi  High  School,  Highlands  High  School  and  Thoreau 
High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Walk-In  Hair,  Regis,  Tease  Me  Hair,  St. 
Milas  Hair  Place,  Chee  Dodge  Elementary  School,  Navajo  Pine  High  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  Fair. 

He  was  active  in  local  beauty  pageants  and  assisted  with  the  Miss  Navaj 
Nation  pageant. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Gregory  Dames;  daughters,  Silvana  Dames, 
Mattika  Yazzie  and  Matter  Brown;  parents,  Nancy  and  Herbert  Brown  Sr.; 
brothers,  Herbert  Brown  Dr.,  Vincent  Brown,  Carlbert  Brown,  Hubert  Brown, 
Rocks  Brown  and  Norbert  Brown;  sisters,  Barbara  Tony,  Varbara  Yazzie, 
Orlena  DeChee  and  Nanetta  Brown  and  grandmother,  Newton  Brown. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  Valma  Dean  Brown,  Bertha  Brown,  Frank 
Wood,  Mae  Wood  and  Katie  Dones  Wood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vincent  Brown,  Charleston  Brown,  Merlin  DeChee, 
Calvin  Brown,  Robertson  Denezpi  and  Derrick  Blackgoat. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Navajo  Rec.  Center,  Navajo,  N.M. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 


March  13,  2002 


Billy  Charley 

Billy  Charley,  78,  passed  away  March  9,  2002,  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  was 
born  Duly  24,  1923,  in  Farmington  to  Charlie  Begay  and  Mary  Charley. 

He  caught  pneumonia  in  early  February  and  had  complications  and  was 
hospitalized  in  Shiprock.  He  was  later  transferred  to  Denver,  where  he 
passed  away. 

Funeral  service  will  take  place  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  March  15,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Chapel,  with  Pastor  Wilson  Ray  officiating.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Carson  Cemetery  in  Carson,  N.M. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ben  Charley,  Robert  Charley,  Eugene  Charley,  Derry 
Charles,  Randal  Charley  and  Harold  Charley. 

Honorary  pallbeares  are  Doe  Benally  and  Darrell  Charley. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

March  14,  2002 

Donald  Yazzie 

Donald  Yazzie,  84,  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  formerly  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz., 
passed  away  March  11,  2002,  in  the  Valley  Inn  Nursing  Home  at  Mancos,  Colo. 

Funeral  services  are  set  for  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  15,  2002,  at  the 
Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel  in  Cortez.  Mr.  Ben  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  Immanuel  Mission  Cemetery,  near 
Sweetwater. 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  this  evening,  Thursday,  March  14,  in 
the  funeral  chapel. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  Dan.  15,  1918,  in  Sweetwater  to  Housteen  and  Pearl 
Yazzie.  He  attended  schools  in  that  area.  He  and  Lillie  Wilson  were 
married  in  1953.  Lillie  passed  away  Sept.  28,  2000. 

Mr.  Yazzie's  clans  are  Tachinii  (Red  Running  Into  Water)  and  Bitahnii 
(Within  His  Cover  Clan).  Mr.  Yazzie  was  a Medicine  Man. 

Donald  Yazzie  worked  as  a uranium  miner  on  the  Navajo  Nation's  land  and 
in  western  Colorado.  In  his  younger  years,  he  enjoyed  rodeoing  and 
breaking  horses.  He  liked  working  with  livestock,  telling  stories  to  his 
grandchildren,  and  visiting  with  his  family.  He  and  Lillie,  his  wife, 
attended  the  Lighthouse  Baptist  Church. 

Donald  is  survived  by  his  children,  Ben  Yazzie,  Dan  Yazzie,  Dackson 
Yazzie,  Vickie  House  and  Lorraine  Yazzie;  from  previous  marriages,  Carol 
Pinto,  Harry  Yazzie,  Tom  Yazzie,  Ellen  Bikis,  Howard  Yazzie,  Frank  Yazzie 
and  Herbert  Yazzie;  stepdaughter,  Irene  White;  73  grandchildren  and  48 
great-grandchildren;  brother,  Lee  Yazzie,  and  sister,  Emma  Scott;  and  many 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  brothers.  Doe  Lee,  Paul  and  Thomas;  and 
children,  Calvin,  Betty  and  Alvin. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  & Gerken  Funeral  Directors, 

(970)  564-0667,  are  serving  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times. 

March  13,  2002 
Leroy  Brings  Plenty 

LeRoy  Brings  Plenty,  70,  Pine  Ridge,  formerly  of  Cherry  Creek,  died 
Monday,  March  4,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

LeRoy  Brings  Plenty,  70,  Pine  Ridge,  formerly  of  Cherry  Creek,  died 
Monday,  March  4,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  March  9,  at  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Cherry  Creek  with  the  Rev.  David  Bowen  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue 
Coat  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Congregational  Cemetery  at  Cherry 
Creek  under  the  direction  of  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 

A wake  service  was  held  Friday  at  the  church  in  Cherry  Creek. 

LeRoy  Brings  Plenty  was  born  February  10,  1932,  at  Old  Cheyenne  Agency 
to  Dan  and  Nelle  (Looks  Running)  Brings  Plenty.  He  grew  up  at  Big 


Cottonwood  and  received  his  education  at  Cherry  Creek.  In  the  late  1950s 
he  moved  to  Pine  Ridge  where  he  spent  the  majority  of  his  life.  He  worked 
for  area  ranchers  and  was  a cowboy. 

His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  his  five  children,  Bervin  Brings  Plenty, 
Sonny  Brings  Plenty  and  Barbra  Brings  Plenty,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Patti 
Brings  Plenty  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  Charlene  Brings  Plenty  of  Pine  Ridge; 
other  relatives  Franklin  Bear  Running,  Sylvester  Waloke,  Clementine  Big 
Eagle,  Arlene  Demery  and  Irene  Traversie,  all  of  Cherry  Creek;  Victor 
Herrald  of  Custer,  Charles  Herrald  of  Cherry  Creek,  Nita  Herrald  of  Rapid 
City  and  Rita  Herrald  of  Minnesota;  and  all  of  his  nieces,  nephews,  aunts, 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte,  SD. 

March  12,  2002 

Alex  L.  Understanding  Crow 

BATESLAND  - Alex  L.  Understanding  Crow,  66,  Batesland,  died  Saturday, 
March  9,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Rudy  Understanding  Crow,  Oglala,  and  two 
sisters,  Veronica  Allen,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Dorothea  DuBray,  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  First  Body  of  Christ 
Church  in  Batesland. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  14,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Harry  Starr  and  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  First  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Yellow  Bear  Camp. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  Gabriel  Peltier-Randall 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Michael  Gabriel  Peltier-Randall,  firstborn  son  of  Leroy 
and  lolene,  died  Sunday,  March  10,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital 
in  Rapid  City. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  13,  2002,  at  Rooks- 
McColley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Hot  Springs,  with  Fr.  Peter  Kovarik  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Evergreen  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Leroy  Randall,  and  his  mother,  lolene 
Peltier,  both  of  Hot  Springs;  grandmother  Theresa  Randall  of  Hot  Springs; 
grandfather  loseph  Peltier  of  Devils  Lake,  N.D.;  Auntie  leanne  Dahl  of  Hot 
Springs;  Aunt  lean  Marie  Patton  of  Rapid  City;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine 
Ridge . 

March  13,  2002 
Patrick  Yellowboy 

RAPID  CITY  - Patrick  Yellowboy,  77,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  March  8, 
2002,  at  a Rapid  City  nursing  home. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Patricia  Warbonnett,  Rapid  City,  and 
Martha  Duron,  Hollywood,  Calif.;  four  sons,  Tony  Yellowboy,  Mobridge,  and 
Elton  Yellowboy,  Roger  Yellowboy  and  Patrick  Yellowboy  lr.,  all  of  Rapid 
City;  and  three  sisters,  Dolly  Whiting,  Edna  Kills  Crow  and  Ella  McGaw, 
all  of  Denver. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Oyate  Center  in  Rapid  City  and 
continue  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  14,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Campbell,  Paula  & Quinn  Funeral  Service  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Eugene  less  Reddest 

POTATO  CREEK  - Eugene  less  Reddest,  I Ku  sanla  Wanbli,  85,  Potato  Creek, 
died  Friday,  March  8,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  five  daughters,  Andrea  Marshall  and  Diane  Lynch,  both 


of  Wall,  Flora  Bullman  and  Gwen  Bullman,  both  of  Lost  Dog  Creek,  and  Donna 
Smashed  Eyes,  Rosebud;  four  sons,  Orville  Reddest,  Duane  Reddest  and  Leroy 
Reddest,  all  of  Lost  Dog  Creek,  and  Sidney  Reddest,  Rosebud;  one  sister, 
Viola  Provencial,  Rosebud;  27  grandchildren;  and  44  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  14,  at  St.  Henry's 
Catholic  Hall  in  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  16,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Tommy  Crow  and  John  Around  Him  Sr.  will 
officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  16,  2002 

Deannie  Ann  Kills  Right 

PORCUPINE  - Deannie  Ann  Kills  Right,  26,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  March 
12,  2002,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Simone  Shots  With  Arrow  and  Alisa  Kills 
Right,  both  of  Porcupine;  three  sisters,  Betty  Fox,  Salem,  Ore.,  Michelle 
Kills  Right,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Estelle  Kills  Right,  Seattle;  and  two 
brothers,  Albert  Kills  Right  Dr.  and  Dennis  Kills  Right,  both  of  Porcupine 
A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  18,  at  the  Porcupine 
CAP  Office. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  20,  at  Gospel 
Mission  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson,  the  Rev.  Ruby 
Schluter  and  the  Rev.  William  Lone  Hill  Sr.  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Senate  panel  criticizes  Bush  Indian  budget  as  inadequate 

Associated  Press 

March  05,  2002  20:26:00 

WASHINGTON  - Two  key  senators  said  Tuesday  the  Bush  administration's 
budget  proposal  for  American  Indians  would  fail  to  adequately  fund  schools 
jail  construction  and  job  training. 

In  the  first  of  a series  of  hearings,  the  administration's  spending 
plans  for  Indians  came  under  withering  criticism  by  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Many  federal  agencies  have  money  budgeted  specifically  for  Indians  as 
part  of  their  larger  spending  plans.  In  the  White  House  budget  proposal 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  Oct.  1,  Bush  holds  spending  at  current  levels 
for  many  programs  and  trims  others. 

The  president's  proposal  does  increase  spending  for  some  programs  to 
treat  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  which  drew  praise  from  the  senators,  but  not 
enough  to  overcome  their  joint  criticism  in  other  areas. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  chairman,  questioned  the  Education 
Department's  commitment  to  Indian  programs,  at  one  point  referring  to 
Bush's  education  legislation  as  the  "so-called  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act." 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  vice  chairman,  said  the  Labor 
Department  was  "missing  the  boat"  for  its  lack  of  spending  on  vocational 
training  for  jobless  Indians  on  reservations  where  unemployment  has 
reached  more  than  50  percent. 

"I  don't  know  how,  frankly,  we  can  justify  some  of  these  cuts,"  Campbell 


said . 

Both  Inouye  and  Campbell  indicated  they  would  try  to  add  more  money  to 
federal  Indian  programs  in  the  Labor,  Education,  Dustice  and  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  departments. 

"I'm  hopeful  we  can  find  the  resources  we  need  for  these  important 
services,"  Campbell  said. 

David  Dye,  deputy  assistant  labor  secretary,  defended  the 
administration's  spending  policies,  saying  the  White  House  budget  plan  was 
squeezed  between  increasing  defense  costs  and  shrinking  tax  revenue. 

"We  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have,"  Dye  said. 

Among  the  proposals  highlighted  at  the  hearing  were  $122.4  million  in 
grants  for  Indian  education,  an  increase  of  $2  million;  $8  million  in 
grants  to  build  tribal  courts,  the  same  as  last  year;  and  $45  million  for 
Administration  for  Native  Americans,  which  oversees  grants  for  social  and 
economic  projects,  a cut  of  about  $1  million. 

Many  public  services  on  Indian  reservations  are  paid  for  by  the  federal 
government,  from  schools  to  hospitals,  because  many  reservations  have  few 
resources  - such  as  factories  or  office  buildings  - from  which  to  collect 
taxes  as  public  revenue. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has  scheduled  three  hearings  on  Bush 
budget  items  related  to  Indians.  Tuesday's  hearing  dealt  with  federal 
agencies  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  budget  for  which 
will  come  under  committee  scrutiny  on  March  14. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Religious  leaders  back  recognition  for  Duwamish  tribe 

Interior  secretary  should  give  approval,  letters  from  local,  state  groups  tell  Norton 
Thursday,  March  14,  2002 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

Religious  leaders  in  the  state  have  mobilized  behind  the  Duwamish  Tribe 
in  its  seemingly  endless  battle  for  recognition  from  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Church  Council  of  Greater  Seattle,  the  Washington  Association  of 
Churches  and  the  Lutheran  Public  Policy  Office  have  sent  letters  to 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  urging  her  to  recognize  the  tribe. 

The  letters,  said  the  Rev.  Paul  Benz,  of  the  Lutheran  Public  Policy 
Office,  ask  Norton  to  rectify  decades  of  injustice. 

The  Duwamish,  the  indigenous  people  of  Seattle,  were  recognized  in  the 
final  hours  of  the  Clinton  administration,  but  the  Bush  administration  put 
the  decision  on  hold. 

Then,  in  September,  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  formally 
declared  that  the  Duwamish  no  longer  exist  as  an  Indian  tribe. 

Cecile  Hansen,  chairwoman  of  the  Duwamish,  said  she's  gratified  by  the 
support  from  the  religious  community. 

"I  really  believe  in  letters,"  Hansen  said.  "But  I don't  how  much  impact 
these  letters  will  have.  I hope  Gale  Norton  is  listening." 

In  the  meantime,  Hansen  is  consulting  with  the  tribal  attorney  in 
preparation  for  a legal  battle  to  overturn  the  ruling. 

Federal  recognition  helps  ensure  the  survival  of  a tribe  by  allowing  for 
a reservation  where  members  can  go  to  get  health  care,  housing,  social 
services  and  participate  in  cultural  programs. 

"One  hundred  fifty  years  after  Caucasians  arrived  in  the  Seattle  area 
(and)  were  welcomed  by  the  tribe  with  open  arms,  the  Duwamish  still  have 
no  place  to  call  home,"  Benz  said. 


Benz  called  the  Bush  administration's  denial  of  federal  recognition  "a 
travesty  and  another  broken  promise." 

"Right  here  in  our  own  back  yard  is  a tribe  whose  city  is  named  after 
their  chief,  and  they  don't  have  a home,"  Benz  said.  "I  just  find  it 
incredible. " 

Shelley  Means,  a staff  member  of  the  association  of  churches 
representing  mainline  Protestant  denominations  in  the  state,  added,  "The 
Duwamish  recognition  process  has  been  going  on  far  too  long. 

"The  indignity  of  the  process  has  gone  on  for  far  too  long.  The  federal 
process  is  another  form  of  divide  and  conquer." 

Alice  Woldt,  executive  director  of  the  church  council,  noted  that 
churches  in  the  city  and  state  apologized  to  the  tribes  in  1987  for  "past 
grievances  that  the  Native  American  community  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
early  churches  and  missionaries  . . . that  was  very  destructive  to  the 
Native  American  culture  and  their  own  religious  practices." 

The  letters  from  "the  religious  leaders  of  the  city  that  bears  the  name 
of  a great  Duwamish  Chief"  assert  that  in  return  for  the  tribe's  giving  up 
55,000  acres  in  the  Point  Elliott  treaty,  the  Duwamish  were  "promised  full 
payment  of  the  land  and  a reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish  River." 

"Those  promises  were  never  fulfilled." 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Recognition:  It's  time  for  politics  in  the  open  and  an  end  to  turf  games 
Posted:  March  12,  2002  - 12:00PM  EST 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

Nothing  in  Washington  is  guarded  more  jealously  than  turf.  The  turf  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  protects  beyond  reason  is  its  self-declared 
right  to  say  who  the  Indians  are  and  who  they  are  not. 

A federal  investigatory  report  surfaced  last  week,  exposing  a turf  fight 
between  Indian  politicos  in  Interior  and  BIA  lifers  over  six  tribal 
recognitions  that  were  decided  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  Clinton 
administration . 

It  seems  that  one  was  a thirteenth-hour  decision,  involving  a back-dated 
recognition  document  signed  at  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration  by  a 
Clinton  appointee  who  was  no  longer  a federal  employee. 

The  Bush  politicos  rescinded  the  recognitions  and  are  reconsidering  them. 
The  top  Indian  in  Interior  says  the  BIA  cannot  serve  the  current  tribes 
and  questions  whether  more  should  be  added. 

This  leaves  the  six  tribes  in  the  BIA  netherworld,  but  with  some  pretty 
good  arguments  about  arbitrary  and  capricious  treatment.  Those  affected 
are  two  Eastern  Pequot  tribes  in  Connecticut,  two  Nipmuck  tribes  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  Chinook  and  Duwamish  of  Washington. 

The  Boston  Globe  published  a series  on  the  recognition  debacle  in  2001 
and  Rep.  Frank  R.  Wolf  (R-VA)  called  for  the  Interior  inspector  general  to 
investigate  matters  raised  in  the  articles. 

Wolf  received  the  investigatory  report  on  Feb.  27  and  wrote  to  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  the  next  day.  The  report  "confirmed  my  suspicions 
that  the  federal  tribal  recognition  process  has  been  compromised,"  he 
wrote,  and  "documented  the  serious  misconduct  of  Clinton  political 
appointees  at  BIA." 

Wolf  wants  Justice  to  pursue  prosecutions,  maintaining  there  is  "clear 
evidence  of  illegal  activity."  Fie  also  wants  Interior  to  submit 


legislative  proposals  to  Congress  to  address  weaknesses  in  the  recognition 
process . 

Chair  of  the  House  subcommittee  that  funds  the  Justice,  Commerce  and 
State  departments  and  the  federal  judiciary,  he  is  the  second  highest 
majority  member  on  appropriations  panels  on  Transportation,  Treasury, 

Postal  Service  and  general  government.  All  of  that  is  to  say  his  requests 
to  Ashcroft  and  Norton  will  not  be  taken  lightly. 

Wolf  started  bird-dogging  the  recognition  process  in  the  late  1990s, 
reportedly  after  hearing  an  allegation  that  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe 
was  recognized  without  proving  its  connection  to  the  historic  Pequots.  In 
2000,  he  opposed  a bill  sponsored  by  members  of  his  delegation  to 
recognize  eight  tribes  in  Virginia:  two  Chickahominy  and  two  Mattaponi 
tribes,  along  with  the  Monacans,  Nansemonds,  Pamunkeys  and  Rappahannocks . 

At  the  same  time,  he  and  six  other  House  members  called  for  a moratorium 
on  recognitions,  an  investigation  of  the  Interior  process  and  General 
Accounting  Office  data  on  recognition  history,  pending  tribal  petitions 
and  current  tribal  gaming  operations.  He  was  joined  in  the  request  by  Reps. 
Roy  Blunt,  R-Mo.,  Ernest  Istook,  Dr.,  R-Okla.,  Nancy  L.  Johnson,  R-Conn., 
and  Christopher  Shays,  R-Conn.,  and  then-Reps.  Tom  Coburn,  R-Okla.,  and 
Jack  Metcalf,  R-Wash.. 

Administrative  recognitions  are  handled  in  Interior  by  a dozen 
anthropologists,  genealogists,  historians  and  researchers  in  the  BIA's 
Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research. 

Technically,  there  are  not  supposed  to  be  administrative  recognitions, 
because  only  Congress  can  establish  a relationship  with  an  Indian  nation. 
This  is  the  backdrop  to  the  legal  fiction  that  the  Executive  Branch  is  not 
recognizing,  but  merely  acknowledging  that  such  a relationship  exists  or 
does  not  exist. 

In  the  1970s,  Interior  took  fire  from  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Northeast  for  supporting  Indian  treaty  fishing 
and  eastern  Indian  land  claims.  Any  federal  assistance  to  "new"  or 
"emerging"  tribes,  they  argued,  would  open  the  floodgates  to  Indians 
claiming  fish  and  lands  all  over  the  country. 

Interior  Secretaries  Rogers  C.B.  Morton,  Thomas  S.  Kleppe  and  Cecil 
Andrus  all  took  the  position  that  Interior  could  not  determine  tribal 
recognitions,  absent  a congressional  authorization.  Criteria  and  standards 
for  acknowledgments  shifted  with  the  political  winds. 

Some  tribes  were  denied  acknowledgment  because  they  were  landless,  while 
that  standard  was  not  applied  uniformly.  Others  were  denied  because  they 
lacked  the  requisite  amount  of  blood  or  paper  or  tribal  officials. 

In  the  meantime,  the  courts  were  asserting  their  role  in  tribal 
recognitions . 

In  one  instance.  Interior  turned  down  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe's  request 
to  investigate  their  claim  to  lands  in  Maine  on  the  excuse  that  there  was 
no  federal  trust  responsibility  to  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  tribe  sued  Morton  and,  in  1975,  Judge  Edward  Gignoux  ruled  for  the 
Passamaquoddy,  acknowledging  the  trust  and  statutory  relationship  with  the 
United  States. 

Judge  George  Boldt  allowed  the  Stillaguamish  Tribe,  which  was  not 
federally  recognized,  to  intervene  in  the  fishing  case,  ruling  that  it  had 
a treaty  right  to  fish.  The  Stillaguamish  sued  Kleppe  and,  in  1976,  Judge 
June  L.  Green  gave  Interior  30  days  to  act  on  the  Tribe's  petition,  at 
which  point  Interior  Solicitor  Kent  Frizzel  acknowledged  its  federal 
status . 

The  Interior  and  BIA  lawyers  and  other  staffers  who  were  accustomed  to 
making  recognition  decisions  predicted  chaos  if  the  courts  continued  to 
step  into  the  acknowledgment  arena.  As  the  courts  were  removing  federal 
agents  from  decisions  regarding  tribal  citizenry,  many  of  the  bureaucrats 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  maintain  control  of  determinations  about  tribes 
themselves . 

It  was  common  to  hear  their  elaborate  arguments  about  how  different  the 
"new"  tribes  were  from  the  "real"  tribes.  "Are  they  Stillaguamish-ized  or 
Passamaquoddy-ized, " they  would  ask.  Tribal  and  federal  meetings  would 
grind  to  a halt  as  the  nuances  of  each  decision  were  recited. 

Their  solution  was  to  set  uniform  standards  for  acknowledgment  that 


would  take  politics  out  of  the  decision-making  process.  But  the  standards 
that  exist  today  never  were  applied  uniformly  and  the  process  never  was 
depoliticized,  only  hidden  from  view. 

The  acknowledgment  decisions  are  now  predominantly  race-based,  even 
though  courts  have  consistently  held  that  tribal  citizenship  or  membership 
is  political,  not  racial,  and  that  the  federal-tribal  relationship  is 
political,  not  racial.  It  is  time  for  the  process  to  line  up  with  the  law. 

The  recognition  process  is  and  should  be  political.  Congress  needs  to 
reclaim  it  and  deal  with  the  politics  openly.  As  things  stand  now,  all  the 
negative  manifestations  of  politics  are  in  full  play,  but  the 
administrative  process  shields  the  political  acts  from  Indian  and  public 
view. 

Some  time  in  the  sunshine  and  off  the  artificial  turf  will  be  a healthy 
change  for  everyone  affected  by  federal  recognition. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Judge  affirms  Klamath  Tribes'  water  rights 
By  the  Associated  Press 
Sunday,  March  3,  2002 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - A federal  judge  has  reaffirmed  that  the  water  rights  of 
the  Klamath  Tribes  stretch  back  to  time  immemorial,  and  backed  their  right 
to  claim  water  to  support  food  gathering. 

The  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Owen  M.  Panner  in  Portland  did  not 
appear  to  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  ongoing  battle  over  water  for 
fish  and  farms  in  the  Klamath  Basin,  said  tribal  attorney  Carl  Ullman. 

However,  it  reaffirms  that  the  tribes  have  the  oldest  water  right  in  the 
basin  at  a time  when  that  was  being  challenged  under  a formal  adjudication 
process  to  sort  out  competing  claims  for  water,  Ullman  said. 

And  it  confirms  that  the  tribes  have  the  right  to  water  to  support 
gathering,  such  as  seeds  from  the  wocus  plant  in  basin  marshes,  as  well  as 
hunting  and  fishing,  he  said. 

Last  summer,  the  federal  government  was  forced  to  shut  off  irrigation 
water  to  most  of  the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project  to  maintain  reserves  for 
fish,  including  endangered  Lost  River  suckers  and  shortnosed  suckers  which 
are  sacred  to  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

"This  is  an  important  decision  for  the  tribes,"  said  tribal  chairman 
Allen  Foreman.  "It  is  vital  to  protecting  the  tribes'  treaty  resources," 
such  as  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering. 

The  tribes  have  maintained  that  the  federal  government  has  a 
responsibility  to  leave  enough  water  in  marshes  and  lakes  to  support 
fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

The  ruling  came  in  a case  known  as  United  States  vs.  Adair,  which  was 
originally  filed  on  behalf  of  the  tribes  in  1975  to  guarantee  water  for  a 
marsh  on  the  Klamath  Forest  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  marsh  was  part  of  a reservation  taken  away  from  the  tribes  in  the 
1950s.  However,  the  tribes  retained  the  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  gather 
plants  on  the  old  reservation  lands. 

The  seeds  of  a marsh  plant  called  wocus,  which  resembles  a water  lilly, 
were  a food  staple  of  the  Klamath  people.  The  wocus  population  has 
declined  along  with  water  quality  and  quantity  as  agriculture  has  taken 
the  place  of  gathering  in  the  basin. 

"The  ruling  makes  it  clear  that  the  right  to  water  to  protect  treaty 
resources,  including  fish,  is  senior  to  all  the  rights  in  the  basin,"  said 
Ullman.  "What  it  does  not  do  is  address  the  quantification  question,  which 


the  federal  courts  have  never  been  directly  involved  in." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Western  Shoshone  land  fight  heads  to  Congress 
Posted:  March  13,  2002  - 11:36AM  EST 

by:  Valerie  Taliman/Southwest  Bureau  Chief/Albuquerque  Office 
Indian  Country  Today 

RUBY  VALLEY,  Nev.  --  The  protracted  struggle  of  the  Western  Shoshone  to 
preserve  their  homelands  spans  more  than  140  years  and  includes  five 
decades  of  costly  court  battles  to  prove  that  they  still  own  and  occupy 
the  land. 

Now  their  fight  moves  to  Congress  March  21  when  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  hears  testimony  on  a controversial  bill  that  threatens 
to  end  the  tribes'  legal  claim  to  the  land. 

Senate  Bill  958,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D--Nev.,  is  intended  to 
distribute  $128.8  million  awarded  to  the  "Western  Shoshone  identifiable 
group"  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1979.  It  does  not  contain 
provisions  for  a land  settlement. 

Sen.  Reid  declined  to  make  a fresh  comment  on  the  bill  when  called  by 
ICT  and  referred  to  an  earlier  statement.  "The  Western  Shoshone  have 
waited  long  enough  for  the  distribution  of  these  funds,"  said  his  Dune 

release. "The  final  distribution  of  this  fund  has  lingered  for  more  than  20 

years,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe  will  not  be  served  by  a further 
delay  in  enacting  this  legislation." 

The  problem  is  the  majority  of  Western  Shoshone  people  don't  want  the 
money.  They  want  their  land. 

The  basis  of  their  claim  is  an  1863  treaty  that  granted  settlers  certain 
rights--of--way  when  the  U.S.  government  asked  permission  from  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation  to  pass  through  their  homelands,  mine  for  gold  and  silver 
and  establish  towns  to  support  mining. 

What  is  clear  in  the  historical  record  is  that  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby 

Valley  never  ceded  title  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Nevada,  Idaho, 

Utah  and  California.  And  despite  decades  of  court  battles  and  legal 
maneuvering,  the  question  of  title  to  the  land  has  never  been  litigated. 

Much  controversy  surrounds  both  the  1979  monetary  judgment  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (ICC)  and  a 1998  vote  wherein  a group  of  individual 
Western  Shoshones  worked  with  Reid  to  organize  an  effort  to  get  Congress 
to  distribute  the  ICC  judgment  fund. 

Despite  opposition  from  nearly  all  the  Western  Shoshone  tribal 
governments,  and  in  violation  of  a 1994  Executive  Order  on  "government-to- 
government"  relations  with  Indian  nations,  Reid's  bill  seeks  a per  capita 
distribution  of  the  judgment  to  those  tribal  members  who  will  accept  the 
money. 

Attorneys  representing  Western  Shoshone  governments  argue  that  the  vote 
by  an  "identifiable  group"  of  individuals  to  accept  a monetary  award  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  acceptance  by  the  Western  Shoshone  as  a nation  or 
tribe . 

Of  more  than  6,500  eligible  tribal  members,  only  1,230  voted  to  accept 
payment  of  the  ICC  judgment  and  53  voted  against  it.  The  vast  majority, 
more  than  5,200  Western  Shoshone,  didn't  attend  the  two  meetings  held  in 
1998  to  conduct  the  vote. 

"The  Western  Shoshone  tribal  future  depends  on  getting  an  economically 
viable  land  base  out  of  their  ancestral  territory,"  said  Tom  Luebben, 


whose  Albuquerque,  N.M.  law  firm  represents  two  of  the  nine  Western 
Shoshone  tribal  governments.  "They've  tried  desperately  to  salvage  their 
land  claim  and  the  courts  told  them  it  was  too  late  for  justice  and  to  go 
to  Congress  for  help. 

"The  Interior  Department  has  failed  to  negotiate  a land  settlement,  and 
if  Senator  Reid's  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  leave  the  Shoshones  with  no 
significant  land  base  and  disinherit  future  generations." 

Chief  Raymond  Yowell  of  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council  said  the 
ICC  lacked  the  authority  to  extinguish  land  title  and  that  its 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  awarding  money  damages  for  "ancient  wrongs." 

"By  what  law  did  the  United  States  acquire  Western  Shoshone  territory?" 
he  asks.  "There  have  been  15  court  decisions  on  this  and  federal  district 
and  appeals  courts  have  decided  several  times  that  we  still  hold  title  to 
our  territory  and  that  the  Claims  Commission  never  litigated  the  issue  of 
title . 

"But  we  were  blocked  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  1985  ruling  in  United 
States  v.  Dann  when  it  decided  that  the  claims  award  itself  prevents  us 
from  defending  our  territorial  title  in  court,"  he  said.  "We  have 
continually  rejected  the  monetary  award.  It  is  our  position  that  we  will 
never  accept  an  award  for  a taking  that  never  occurred." 

According  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1962,  the  land  was  taken  by 
"gradual  encroachment  of  whites,  settlers  and  others."  No  actual  date  of 
taking  could  be  established,  nor  was  the  ICC  able  to  identify  the  number 
of  acres  or  specific  areas  where  U.S.  citizens  encroached. 

But  attorneys  who  were  later  fired  by  the  tribe  stipulated  Duly  1,  1872 
as  the  "date  of  valuation"  for  purposes  of  compensation.  The  ICC's 
decision  was  used  to  ratify  a presumption  that  a "taking"  had  somehow 
occurred . 

In  1979,  despite  Western  Shoshone  attempts  to  stop  the  proceedings,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  awarded  less  than  $27  million  --  the  1872  value 
without  interest  --  to  the  tribe  to  be  held  in  by  the  Interior  Department. 
That  amount  has  since  grown  to  $128.8  million. 

Legal  scholar  Milner  S.  Ball  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Law  School 
observed,  "The  Supreme  Court  held  a 'payment'  had  been  effected,  though 
the  Indians  received  no  money  and  opposed  the  conversion  of  their  land. 

The  trust  doctrine  was  the  device  the  Court  struck  upon  for  executing  this 
maneuver . 

"The  United  States  was  not  only  the  judgment  debtor  to  Indians,  but  was 
also  trustee  to  the  Indians.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  as  debtor  can  pay  itself 
as  trustee,  say  this  change  in  bookkeeping  constitutes  payment  to  Indians, 
and  the  Court  will  certify  the  fiction  as  reality." 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  "may  be  called  a perversion  of  the  trust 
doctrine  because  it  eliminated  the  role  of  Congress,  according  to  federal 
Indian  law  professor  Peter  d'Errico  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  who  sees  an  opportunity  for  an  historical  wrong  to  be  made  right. 

"Congress  retains  the  power  to  reinstitute  the  prior  understanding  of  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  award,  but  Sen.  Reid's  bill  must  be  revised  if  it 
is  to  preserve  Western  Shoshone  land  rights,"  he  said. 

As  written,  it  contains  a substantial  deception  and  is  unworthy  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  the 
Western  Shoshone  National  Council,  the  bill  should  be  rejected,"  he  said. 

"The  bill  is  an  outright  deception.  The  law  is  quite  clear.  Acceptance 
of  an  ICC  'award'  extinguishes  land  rights.  I suspect  the  language  in  the 
bill  that  claims  that  'accepting  judgment  funds  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a waiver  of  existing  treaty  rights'  is  political,"  he  said. 

"It  appears  to  have  been  crafted  with  an  eye  to  deceiving  Western 
Shoshones.  It  encourages  them  to  believe  that  they  can  accept  the  claims 
'award'  without  prejudice  to  their  ongoing  efforts  to  enforce  the  terms  of 
1863  treaty,  and  that's  simply  not  true." 

D'Errico  said  it  is  imperative  for  the  Congress  to  deal  honorably  with 
Indian  Nations  under  legal  and  ethical  obligations  of  the  U.S. 

"If  this  bill  passes,  what  rights  will  the  Western  Shoshone  have  left 
under  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley?"  he  asked.  "The  sponsors  should  enumerate 
those  rights  on  the  record." 

The  solution  to  the  long-standing  struggle  for  the  land  is  to  enact 


legislation  to  convert  the  ICC  judgment  award  to  compensate  the  Western 
Shoshone  for  past  wrongs  and  open  the  path  to  enforce  Western  Shoshone 
title  to  the  land,  he  said. 

Chief  Yowell  contends  the  most  practical  solution  is  a compromise  that 
must  be  negotiated  in  good  faith  with  his  people  who  have  spent  decades 
and  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  achieve  an  agreement. 

"The  Western  Shoshone  will  not  consent  to  the  distribution  of  the  ICC 
monetary  award  as  long  as  it  is  categorized  as  payment  for  our  territory. 
The  land  is  sacred;  it  is  the  church  of  the  Western  Shoshone  people  and 
cannot  be  sold. 

"I  hope  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  hear  us  out  and  wisely 
reject  the  bill.  We're  still  open  to  negotiations  and  we  hope  they  are 
too . " 
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Indian  caravan  leaves  for  Washington 

By  ADELLA  FIARDING,  Daily  Free  Press  Staff  Writer 

ELKO  --  A caravan  of  protesters  against  an  Indian  claims  bill  calling  for 
cash  distribution  was  leaving  Elko  Saturday  after  a general  membership 
meeting  in  the  morning. 

"The  caravan  leaves  after  the  meeting.  We  will  be  there  and  leave 
afterwards,"  said  Lois  Whitney  of  Elko,  who  has  been  carrying  a petition 
against  the  cash  disbursement  bill  that  will  be  the  focus  of  a Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  hearing  March  21  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Te-Moak  Tribal  Chairman  Felix  Ike  called  the  meeting  for  9 a.m.  Saturday 
at  the  Elko  Indian  Colony  Gym  to  outline  what  he  plans  to  say  when  he 
testifies  on  the  bill  next  week  and  to  be  sure  the  people  understand  the 
Senate  bill. 

Ike  said  earlier  this  week  his  testimony  will  support  the  Senate  bill, 
and  that  he  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

Whitney  said  Friday  she  believes  after  a series  of  meetings  she  helped 
organize  "people  are  questioning  whether  this  bill  is  right  for  the 
Shoshone  people." 

Opponents  of  the  cash  disbursement  claim  the  bill  threatens  Western 
Shoshone  rights  under  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty. 

One  of  the  witnesses  due  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  Thursday  morning  said  Friday,  however,  she  wants  to  assure 
Western  Shoshone  the  Senate  bill  allowing  a cash  settlement  won't  take 
away  their  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  rights. 

"I  want  the  people  to  know  that  there  is  a section  in  the  bill 
protecting  their  rights,"  Nancy  Stewart  of  Fallon  said  in  a telephone 
interview. 

She  is  on  the  steering  committee  that  investigated  the  Western  Shoshone 
claims  issue  and  on  the  Fallon  Shoshone  Claims  Committee  that  she  said  has 
permission  of  the  Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone  Tribe  to  negotiate  on  the  claims 
issue . 

Stewart  said  the  bill  states  the  settlement  "should  not  be  construed  as 
a waiver  of  any  existing  treaty  rights  pursuant  to  the  1863  Ruby  Valley 
Treaty,  inclusive  of  all  articles  one  through  eight  and  shall  not  prevent 
any  Western  Shoshone  tribe  or  band  or  individual  Shoshone  Indian  from 
pursuing  other  rights  guaranteed  under  the  law." 

Stewart  also  said  Friday  she  believes  the  majority  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  people  want  cash  distribution  of  the  $137  million  claims 
settlement  fund. 


The  fund  started  at  $29  million  in  1979  after  a court  ruling  on  more 
than  23  million  acres  of  land  but  has  grown  since  then  while  the  Indians 
debated  whether  to  accept  the  money. 

"Our  elders  are  passing  away  and  have  not  seen  their  hopes  and  dreams 
for  a better  life  fulfilled.  That's  a real  tragedy/'  Stewart  said. 

The  bill  calls  for  cash  disbursement  of  the  $137  million  for  all  who  are 
one-quarter  Western  Shoshone  or  more  and  haven't  accepted  an  earlier 
claims  settlement. 

Stewart  said  this  means  all  Western  Shoshone,  despite  a contention  by 
opposition  to  the  Senate  and  House  bills  on  cash  distribution  that  the 
money  should  only  go  to  Indians  living  in  the  aboriginal  territory  the 
Western  Shoshone  claim  under  the  1863  treaty. 

She  said  her  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  next  week  "will 
reflect  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  it  wants  the  bill  to  pass  as 
is . " 

In  addition  to  the  cash  distribution.  Senate  bill  S.  958,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  and  Sen.  John  Ensign,  R-Nev.,  also  sets  aside 
roughly  $1.3  million  for  an  education  fund  for  Western  Shoshone. 

A companion  bill  was  introduced  on  the  House  side  by  Rep.  3im  Gibbons, 
R-Nev. 

Stewart  also  said  a number  of  the  Western  Shoshone  are  angry  with  the 
Western  Shoshone  National  Council  and  its  affiliates  for  their  opposition 
to  the  cash  disbursement  bill. 

Raymond  Yowell  will  be  representing  the  council  at  the  hearing, 
according  to  the  witness  list. 

One  of  the  affiliates  is  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project,  and 
Whitney  said  Friday  that  while  she  works  for  the  project,  she  is  going  to 
Washington  as  a Western  Shoshone,  not  an  employee. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Elko  Daily.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  say  medical  needs  exceed  what  Bush  plan  covers 
IHS:  Funding  increase  still  about  $12  billion  short 
By  Benjamin  Spillman 
The  Desert  Sun 
March  18th,  2002 

MORONGO  INDIAN  RESERVATION  --  One  of  the  largest  blocs  of  Indian  Health 
Services  patients  in  the  country  could  be  faced  with  limiting  health  care 
if  the  president's  budget  proposal  wins  Congressional  approval. 

Officials  with  Indian  Health  Inc.  near  Banning  warned  President  Bush's 
budget  request  for  a $60  million  increase  for  the  federal  Indian  Health 
Service  in  2003  is  not  nearly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of 
health  care  and  increases  in  the  American  Indian  population. 

"When  push  comes  to  shove,  we  will  go  on  priority  lists,"  said  Kelly 
Slagley,  board  member  for  the  local  Indian  clinic  and  member  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  in  Palm  Springs.  "We  really  strive  not 
to  have  to  affect  patient  care." 

Clinic  officials  have  asked  a prominent  local  tribal  leader  to  appeal  to 
members  of  Congress  for  more  funding. 

In  a letter  from  the  clinic  delivered  by  Agua  Caliente  chairman  Richard 
Milanovich,  Indian  health  officials  ask  the  government  to  allocate  $200 
million  more  nationally  on  Indian  health  in  2003  than  was  spent  in  2002. 
That  represents  an  increase  of  7 percent. 

Whether  the  appeals  by  Milanovich  or  anyone  else  on  behalf  of  Indian 
health  will  yield  results  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  budget  isn't  due  to  return  to  the  president's  desk  until  September. 
In  the  meantime,  lawmakers  are  struggling  to  pay  for  the  war  on  terrorism 
without  the  aid  of  billions  of  dollars  of  budget  surplus  that  have 
evaporated  in  recent  years. 

"All  these  various  constituencies  will  be  fighting  over  a diminished 
pie,"  said  Marshall  Whittmann,  senior  fellow  of  legislative  studies  at  the 
conservative  Hudson  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  "There  is  a lot  of 
pressure  on  domestic  programs  to  curb  their  budget  increases." 

David  Sandretti,  press  secretary  for  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif., 
confirmed  that  the  senator  met  recently  with  Milanovich.  He  said  Boxer  was 
sympathetic  to  the  issue  but  wasn't  sure  whether  anything  could  be  done  to 
increase  funding. 

"She  was  very  supportive  of  funding  for  Indian  health,"  Sandretti  said. 
"What  that  has  meant  in  terms  of  legislative  action,  I don't  know." 

In  a written  statement.  Boxer  pledged  to  "work  during  the  appropriations 
process  to  secure  this  vital  funding." 

The  local  Indian  group  hopes  its  efforts  will  be  enough  to  shield  67,000 
Indian  people  in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  counties  from  a budget 
crunch  that  would  result  in  a reduction  of  government  funded  medical  care. 

"We  haven't  got  to  the  point  where  we've  had  to  (turn  patients  away)," 
said  John  Carney,  executive  director  of  Riverside  San  Bernardino  Indian 
Health  Inc.  "We  have  tried  everything  we  can  over  the  course  of  the  past 
two  years  to  try  and  stay  one  step  ahead  of  this." 

Although  tribes  with  prosperous  casinos  can  provide  their  members  with 
private  insurance,  about  50  percent  of  Indian  people  in  California  are 
from  out-of-state  tribes. 

Many  others  are  from  tribes  with  little  or  no  economic  development. 

Those  groups  heavily  rely  on  the  federal  government  for  health  care. 

Indian  health  care  providers  say  the  services  are  important  because  the 
bond  of  trust  between  tribal  people  --  especially  elders  --  and  Indian 
health  doctors  cannot  be  replicated  by  mainstream  physicians. 

"Not  a lot  of  people  would  even  consider  some  of  the  alternative, 
traditional  healings  that  Indians  do,"  Slagley  said.  "It  is  those  kinds  of 
things  that  the  outside  world  doesn't  understand." 

In  addition  to  an  understanding  of  traditional  medicine,  Indian  health 
providers  pay  close  attention  to  contemporary  methods  to  treat  diseases 
like  diabetes  that  are  prevalent  in  the  Indian  population. 

Local  Indian  health  providers  said  they  hope  the  request  reminds  federal 
officials  of  the  government's  obligation  to  cover  health  costs  for  tribal 
people. 

They  said  the  federal  government  agreed  to  provide  Indians  with  health 
care,  education,  housing  and  jobs  in  exchange  for  land,  water,  minerals 
and  oil  that  was  ceded  through  hundreds  of  treaties. 

Despite  praise  from  some  Indian  patients,  Indian  Health  Services 
nationally  has  been  under  fire  in  recent  years. 

IHS  care  has  been  called  substandard  by  federal  judges  and  is  usually 
less  comprehensive  than  what  privately  insured  Americans  get. 

The  IHS  has  a budget  of  $2.9  billion  this  year,  although  not  all  that 
budget  goes  for  patient  care. 

While  Americans  average  $3,800  each  in  health  care  per  year,  the  IHS 
provides  about  $1,300  per  person.  The  IHS  really  needs  about  $15  billion  a 
year  to  adequately  serve  Indian  health  needs,  said  Dr.  Michael  Trujillo, 
the  agency's  head. 

Due  to  a lack  of  money,  IHS  rations  specialty  care,  forcing  patients  in 
some  areas  to  do  without  some  treatments  and  tests,  such  as  mammograms  or 
gall  bladder  surgery.  Since  1997,  16  of  the  49  IHS  hospitals  have  been 
cited  as  among  the  worst  in  the  nation  for  at  least  one  quality  criterion 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations.  That 
means  hospitals  did  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  in  one  or  more  areas. 

California,  home  to  more  American  Indians  than  any  state,  doesn't  have 
an  Indian  hospital.  IHS  clinics  here  must  refer  patients  to  conventional 
hospitals  and  cover  the  cost  with  the  clinics'  contract  care  funds. 

"Everything  we  can't  do  here  we  have  to  buy,"  Carney  said  describing  the 
clinic's  budget  strain. 

Benjamin  Spillman  can  be  reached  at  778-4643  or 


by  e-mail  at  Benjamin.Spillman@thedesentsun.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Community,  Landless  Tribe  in  Dispute 

Housing:  Indians  want  to  buy  acreage,  build  homes. 

Neighbors  fear  a loss  of  rural  lifestyle. 

March  18,  2002 

By  10HN  M.  GLIONNA,  TIMES  STAFF  WRITER 

WINDSOR,  Calif.  --  The  tiny  Lytton  Band  of  Porno  Indians  suffers  from  an 
identity  crisis. 

With  no  reservation,  few  assets  and  a staggering  unemployment  rate,  the 
Native  American  nation  of  230  must  hold  tribal  meetings  in  shabby  rented 
community  centers.  Traditionally  private  outdoor  ceremonials  are  staged  in 
a public  park,  where  tourists  gawk  and  snap  pictures. 

One  of  a dozen  landless  California  tribes,  the  Sonoma  County  band  says 
this  lack  of  spiritual  center  has  caused  members  to  drift  from  their 
culture  like  smoke  from  a fire.  All  they  want  is  to  buy  50  acres  and  build 
four  dozen  homes,  a cultural  center  and  ceremonial  lodge  to  re-root  a way 
of  life  that  dates  back  centuries  in  this  wooded  region  an  hour  north  of 
San  Francisco. 

"Land  represents  something  sacred  among  Indians,"  said  tribal  Chairwoman 
Margie  Mejia.  "Without  land  of  your  own,  there's  no  place  to  practice  your 
culture.  You  become  nothing  but  a stepchild,  a black  sheep." 

Yet  people  already  living  near  where  the  Lyttons  want  to  build  fear  an 
identity  crisis  of  their  own. 

Residents  say  the  development  would  violate  Sonoma  County's  low-density 
general  plan,  bringing  a host  of  environmental  problems  to  an  area  prized 
for  its  rustic  character. 

They  say  local  officials  are  being  bullied  into  considering  the 
development  out  of  a politically  correct  notion  that  the  federal 
government  wrongly  seized  other  land  from  the  Lyttons  43  years  ago. 

Residents  such  as  Deborah  Bailey  say  the  housing  development  would 
amount  to  a public  eyesore. 

"I  don't  want  to  live  next  to  an  Indian  reservation,  at  least  not  like 
the  ones  I've  seen,"  she  said.  "They're  not  very  pretty.  There's  garbage, 
abandoned  refrigerators  and  old  vehicles  strewn  all  over." 

It's  a conflict  as  old  as  the  West:  a divisive  struggle  over  the  control 
of  land,  in  this  case  complicated  by  an  undercurrent  of  race  and  the 
specter  of  casino  gambling. 

To  pay  for  the  housing  development,  the  Lyttons  hope  to  turn  a defunct 
card  room  in  nearby  Contra  Costa  County  into  a Las  Vegas-style  casino. 

Windsor  residents  fear  that  the  Lyttons  won't  stop  there.  Once  the  tribe 
gains  control  of  any  Sonoma  County  property,  they  say,  it  can  declare  the 
land  sovereign  territory  and  build  whatever  it  pleases- -including  another 
casino. 

Residents  collected  2,000  signatures  against  the  Lytton  development  and 
gained  support  from  the  Windsor  Town  Council.  Everyone  knows,  however, 
that  the  final  decision  will  come  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  And  that  angers  resident  Ed  Amormino,  who  fears  that  the  tribe 
will  be  favored. 

"Nobody  will  stand  up  for  us,"  said  the  64-year-old  computer  software 
executive.  "Not  our  congressman  or  anyone  else.  They're  all  afraid  of 
appearing  anti-Indian,  so  they're  playing  politics." 

Windsor  Mayor  Sam  Salmon  admits  feeling  some  "white  man's  guilt." 


"We  forget  this  was  once  their  land/'  Salmon  said  of  the  tribe.  "Instead, 
we  grouse  about  them  wanting  to  build  casinos  on  what  little  stake  they 
have  left." 

Mejia  acknowledges  that  the  Lytton  proposal  exceeds  community  density 
standards.  But  she  says  residents  are  using  the  issue  as  a convenient 
roadblock. 

"White  settlers  didn't  consider  the  Indian  general  plan  when  they  moved 
here.  They  steamrolled  right  over  it,"  she  said.  "General  plans  have  been 
broken  in  the  past--just  not  by  Indians." 

And  she  bristles  at  criticism  over  the  tribe's  funding. 

"I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  run  a casino  to  buy  this  land,"  she  said.  "But 

you  tell  me  what  other  way  a tribe  with  no  assets  can  make  that  kind  of 

money.  If  they  gave  us  back  the  vineyard  land,  we  wouldn't  need  to  build  a 

casino. " 

Crippled  by  double-digit  unemployment,  many  of  the  tribe's  families  rent 
apartments,  but  some  resort  to  homeless  shelters  or  even  sleeping  in  their 
cars.  Only  one  owns  a house.  Especially  embarrassing,  the  Lyttons  say,  is 
that  the  tribe  cannot  properly  care  for  its  elders. 

The  45-year-old  Mejia  has  emerged  as  the  tribe's  emotional  center.  A 
former  congressional  aide,  she  has  used  her  political  acumen  to  solicit 
financial  backing  and  legal  counsel  and  to  hire  a public  affairs  firm  to 
help  make  the  Lyttons'  case. 

She  says  the  lack  of  land  touches  a nerve  that  makes  the  Lyttons  "sad  to 
the  point  of  anger."  When  meeting  with  other  tribes,  Mejia  blanches  when 
the  question  inevitably  comes:  "So  where  exactly  is  your  land?"  She  is 
determined  to  soon  respond:  "Windsor." 

"These  people  don't  know  what  they're  up  against,"  she  said  of  the 
residents.  "My  grandmother  used  to  say  that  my  tongue  was  so  sharp  it 
could  cut  my  lip.  And  I'm  not  backing  down  on  this." 

'We  Don't  Owe  These  People  Anything' 

Neighbors  reject  Mejia's  claim  to  any  Sonoma  County  land,  questioning 
the  recognition  of  her  ancestors  as  a legitimate  tribe:  "We  don't  owe 
these  people  anything,"  fumes  resident  Roger  Branscomb. 

The  roots  of  the  clash  date  back  to  the  1930s  when  Bert  Steele,  Mejia's 
great-grandfather,  and  another  family  worked  a 50-acre  parcel  in  the 
fertile  Alexander  Valley.  Known  as  the  Lytton  Rancheria,  the  land  was  held 
in  trust  by  the  federal  government  as  part  of  a Native  American 
reparations  effort. 

But  that  changed  in  1959,  when  the  Eisenhower  administration  pursued  a 
new  policy  of  "assimilating"  tribes  into  mainstream  white  culture:  As  a 
result,  the  Lyttons  and  dozens  of  other  small  tribes  statewide  were 
stripped  of  their  federal  recognition. 

The  Lyttons'  land  was  taken  out  of  trust  and  deeded  to  several  of 
Steele's  surviving  ancestors.  Federal  officials  also  pledged  to  install 
sewage  systems  and  electricity--a  promise  that  Mejia  says  wasn't  kept. 

What  happened  next  remains  unclear.  But  within  a few  years,  the  land  was 
either  sold  or  lost  in  bankruptcy  or  foreclosure.  Mejia  says  rancheria 
proceeds  went  to  pay  back  taxes  that  the  tribe  was  never  told  it  was 
responsible  for. 

After  the  Lyttons  and  other  tribes  sued  the  U.S.  government  over  their 
loss  of  recognition,  a federal  court  reinstated  their  tribal  status--with 
the  Lyttons  settling  their  case  in  1991. 

But  gone  for  good  was  the  Alexander  Valley  land--now  home  to  some  of  the 
region's  most  valuable  vineyards.  Mejia  can  only  drive  past  the 
battlefield  rows  of  grapes  and  wistfully  recall  the  past. 

She  says  the  tribe  deserves  some  leeway  in  replacing  the  land  it  lost. 

A Philadelphia  financial  backer  who  is  assisting  the  Lyttons  in  their 
Contra  Costa  casino  effort  has  purchased  an  option  on  50  Sonoma  County 
acres  near  a winding  two-lane  country  road  just  outside  Windsor.  Although 
the  Lyttons  decline  to  reveal  the  asking  price  for  the  parcel,  similar 
land  sells  for  as  much  as  $40,000  an  acre.  The  property  has  emotional 
value,  they  say,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Steele's  old  Alexander  Valley 
land . 


Different  Version  of  Local  History 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  West  has  a long  history  of  short-changing 
Native  Americans  over  land.  But  California  has  among  the  poorest  records 
for  preserving  property  for  its  Native  American  population,  said  Carole 
Goldberg,  director  of  UCLA's  joint  degree  program  in  law  and  American 
Indian  studies. 

For  their  part,  Windsor  residents  tell  a different  story  about  the 
Alexander  Valley  land. 

They  believe  the  Lytton  descendants  sold  the  parcel  outright  and  that  it 
was  not  lost  to  pay  taxes.  They  say  Mejia  and  others  concocted  claims  of 
tribal  status  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Act  of  1988,  which 
allows  Native  Americans  to  establish  gambling  only  on  property  they  owned 
before  that  year. 

Bob  Rawlins,  a retired  Navy  captain,  says  he  researched  archival  records 
to  uncover  what  he  calls  the  Lyttons'  secret. 

"They  were  never  a legal  Indian  tribe,"  he  said.  "A  tribe  is  defined  as 
a group  of  Native  Americans  with  a government  structure.  The  people  who 
lived  on  this  land  were  two  families,  that's  all.  Two  families  doesn't 
make  an  Indian  tribe." 

Rawlins  says  the  Lyttons  were  only  recognized  as  a tribe  by  the  1991 
government  settlement,  giving  them  no  claim  to  Sonoma  County  land  before 
1988. 

"It's  a real  tear-jerker  to  cry  about  being  Indians  without  land,"  he 
said.  "These  people  are  a bunch  of  opportunists,  using  a clever  ploy  to 
cash  in  on  public  sympathy." 

Tribal  attorney  Tony  Cohen  says  the  1991  federal  settlement  identifies 
the  families  who  lived  on  the  Alexander  Valley  land  in  1959  as  a bona  fide 
tribe.  Those  residents  who  question  the  Lyttons'  government  status,  he 
says,  are  showing  what  little  they  know  about  Native  American  history. 

"They  only  think  of  Indian  tribes  by  what  they  see  in  the  movies,"  he 
said.  "These  California  Indian  bands  were  often  small  family  groups 
without  a formal  tribal  structure.  But  they  still  met  the  government's 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a tribe." 

As  proof  that  they  have  no  plans  to  build  a casino  in  Windsor,  Cohen 
says  the  Lyttons  will  formally  agree  to  never  bring  casino  gambling  to  the 
site.  Before  the  federal  government  can  approve  putting  the  Sonoma  County 
land  into  trust  for  the  Lyttons,  he  says,  there  must  be  a public  hearing 
on  the  environmental  issues  and  on  balancing  the  Lyttons'  need  for  housing 
versus  the  development's  effect  on  the  county  general  plan. 

But  Cohen  added  a caveat:  "If  the  [Contra  Costa  County]  casino  plan  dies, 
that  doesn't  mean  the  Lyttons  won't  look  somewhere  else  in  Sonoma  County 
to  develop  a casino-- just  not  on  the  Windsor  land." 

With  the  help  of  its  Philadelphia  backers,  the  Lyttons  are  poised  to  buy 
a card  club  in  the  Contra  Costa  County  city  of  San  Pablo,  which  could 
bring  $150  million  in  annual  profits  that  would  be  used  to  develop  the 
Windsor  site. 

'Non-Indians  Dust  Don't  Care  ...  ' 

An  act  pushed  through  Congress  in  2000  by  Rep.  George  Miller  (D- 
Martinez)  opened  the  door  for  the  business  to  be  declared  tribal  trust 
land.  The  bill  stipulated  that  the  tribe  could  develop  the  San  Pablo 
casino  even  though  it  didn't  own  the  land  before  1988. 

"The  move  came  as  a result  of  the  government's  illegal  termination  of 
the  Lyttons'  tribal  status,"  tribal  lawyer  Cohen  said.  "Because  if  the 
Lyttons  weren't  terminated  as  a tribe,  they  would  have  owned  land 
somewhere  else  [on  which]  to  open  a casino." 

The  Lyttons  are  awaiting  the  result  of  a lawsuit  filed  by  Bay  Area  card 
club  owners  and  also  must  negotiate  a compact--or  regulatory  agreement-- 
with  Gov.  Gray  Davis  before  they  can  operate  slot  machines  on  the  site. 

They  also  hope  to  receive  a decision  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
on  the  Windsor  development  early  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  leader  of  another  Sonoma  County  tribe  summed  up  the 
Windsor  debate  this  way: 

"You  can  sing  the  blues  about  our  horrible  history  all  you  want,  but 
non-Indians  just  don't  care,"  said  Greg  Sarris  of  the  Coast  Miwok  Indians. 


"Their  only  concern  is  whether  you'll  bring  gambling  to  their  backyard." 

When  Mejia  visited  her  proposed  community  recently,  a woman  yelled 
obscenities  from  a passing  car.  But  the  Lyttons'  leader  remains  unfazed. 

"At  stake  here  is  the  pride  and  quality  of  life  of  my  people,"  she  said. 
"Each  time  a tribal  member  brings  in  a new  baby  for  me  to  hold,  I tell 
myself:  'This  child  needs  a culture.  This  child  needs  a place  to  call  its 
own . ' " 

Copyright  c.  2002  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Cherokees  to  build  housing  in  Bankhead 
By  Clyde  L.  Stancil 
DAILY  Staff  Writer 
cstancil@decaturdaily.com 

MOULTON  --  Steve  Bison  noticed  something  familiar  about  a clerk  he  passed 
in  a local  store.  Although  he  had  never  seen  her  before,  her  appearance 
told  him  something  about  her. 

"You're  Indian  and  your  people  are  from  an  area  of  Tennessee  near 
Bristol,  Va.,  aren't  they?"  he  asked  the  clerk. 

She  asked  him  how  he  knew. 

Bison,  who  is  of  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  German  and  English  ancestry,  said  he 
grew  up  on  Indian  reservations . 

He  and  the  members  of  the  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  want  people 
like  the  clerk  to  join  them. 

"CRIC  is  open  to  people  who  have  proven  Indian  heritage  regardless  of  if 
they  are  a member  of  a state-recognized  tribe,"  said  Bison,  CRIC  chairman. 

The  group  presently  has  125  tribal  members  and  plans  to  build  low-income 
rental  units  on  its  40-acre  tribal  land  in  the  Bankhead  National  Forest. 

The  project  is  in  the  site  survey  and  planning  stages.  The  reservation 
is  15  miles  south  of  the  Moulton  at  1050  Lawrence  County  67.  Plans  call 
for  35  houses  in  pods  (circles)  of  seven.  They  will  be  split-level  units 
with  two  to  four  bedrooms. 

CRIC  officials  hope  to  complete  the  first  two  pods  in  two  years. 

"We  want  all  of  the  housing  to  be  aesthetic  with  the  woods  in  the 
background  so  that  everything  looks  natural,"  said  Klieta  Bagwell,  vice 
chairwoman  of  CRIC.  "We're  going  to  build  them  so  people  will  have  pride 
in  them. " 

In  the  center  of  the  pods  will  be  a park  or  playground  for  children.  Mrs. 
Bagwell  said  the  design  will  allow  neighbors  to  watch  out  for  each  other 
and  their  children. 

"Elders  and  the  handicapped  will  be  close  to  the  entrance  so  people 
coming  and  going  will  pass  their  houses,"  she  said. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  could  provide  the  money 
for  the  project  with  set-aside  funds  for  areas  where  low  to  moderate 
income  housing  is  not  available. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Decatur  Daily. 
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Hopis  buy  Heritage  Square 
By  DAILY  SUN  STAFF 
03/05/2002 

The  Hopi  Tribe  has  added  a third  shopping  complex  in  Flagstaff  to  its 
real  estate  portfolio. 

Hopi  officials  said  the  tribe  closed  Friday  on  the  purchase  of  Heritage 
Square,  a 15,000-square-foot,  two-story  retail  and  office  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  historic  downtown. 

The  tribe  also  announced  it  had  purchased  more  than  18,000  acres  of 
ranchland  at  three  sites  near  Holbrook  and  Winslow. 

The  Hopis  already  own  the  Continental  Plaza  and  Kachina  Square  shopping 
centers,  plus  extensive  ranchlands  east  of  Flagstaff  along  the  Interstate 
40  corridor. 

A federal  payment  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  of  $55  million  as  part  of  its 
accommodation  agreement  with  the  Navajo  Nation  on  long-term  leases  for 
Navajo  families  remaining  on  Hopi  lands  has  helped  to  underwrite  a string 
of  off-reservation  investments  in  recent  years. 

Heritage  Square  was  built  in  1998  by  Scottsdale  developer  Walt  Rector  in 
concert  with  the  city  of  Flagstaff,  which  owned  the  property  at  Aspen 
Avenue  and  Leroux  Street.  At  one  time,  plans  called  for  an  underground 
movie  theater  complex  on  the  site;  today,  there  is  an  underground  parking 
garage. 

The  building's  biggest  tenant,  the  Down  Under  restaurant,  closed  late 
last  year.  To  date,  no  new  restaurant  has  opened  in  Heritage  Square. 

A press  release  issued  Monday  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  said  the  purchase  will 
help  the  tribe  diversify  its  economic  assets  and  improve  its  return  on 
investment . 

The  land  purchases  include  the  12,867-acre  Dobell  Ranch  southeast  of 
Petrified  Forest  National  Park;  about  3,800  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  Homolovi  State  Park  in  Winslow;  and  about  1,700  acres  of 
scattered  private  land  bordering  and  nearby  to  the  Hopi  Tribe's  Clear 
Creek  and  Aja  ranches  near  Winslow. 

Homolovi  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Hopi  village,  and  the  release  said 
the  nearby  land  was  purchased  with  the  intent  of  one  day  having  the  Hopis 
take  over  management  of  the  ruins  from  the  state. 

The  Dobell  Ranch  will  remain  a working  ranch  and  be  added  to  the  Hopi 
Three  Canyon  Ranches,  as  will  the  acreage  near  the  Clear  Creek  and  Aja 
ranches.  The  release  said  the  tribe  expects  to  apply  for  trust  status  for 
a small  parcel  near  the  Aja  ranch,  a designation  that  would  exempt  the 
land  from  state  and  local  jurisdiction. 

The  release  said  the  Hopis  are  interested  in  acquiring  the  13-acre  Shell 
Truck  Stop  east  of  Holbrook  pending  the  outcome  of  an  environmental 
assessment  and  other  analyses. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Hopi  'college'  program  a hit 
Stan  Bindell 

Special  to  the  Independent 

SANTA  FE  - Hopi  Dunior/Senior  High  School  has  drawn  more  recognition  from 
Harvard  during  the  Honoring  Nation's  Good  Tribal  Governance  Symposium  Feb. 
7-9  in  Santa  Fe. 


Hopi  Junior  High  School  Principal  Glenn  Gilman  gave  a presentation  of 
the  school's  Two  Plus  Two  Plus  Two  program,  which  was  given  High  Honors  by 
Harvard's  Honoring  Nation's  program  in  November  2000. 

Hopi  High  School  and  the  other  31  award  winners  gathered  at  this 
symposium  to  share  their  success  stories  with  the  hopes  that  Indian 
entities  can  take  this  back  to  their  reservations  and  duplicate  what  has 
been  successful  toward  helping  Indian  people. 

Two-Plus-Two-Plus-Two  is  a college  transition  program  between  Hopi 
Junior/Senior  High  School,  Northland  Pioneer  College  and  Northern  Arizona 
University  that  enrolls  senior  high  school  students  in  classes  offering 
concurrent  college  level  credits.  The  students  taking  the  courses  may  have 
gained  30  transferable  college  credits  by  the  time  they  graduate  from  Hopi 
High. 

Principal  Gilman  said  the  program  helps  Hopi  students  attain  advanced 
educational  degrees  which  empowers  them  with  technological  and  academic 
skills.  Gilman  emphasized  that  many  Hopi  High  School  students  in  the  past 
had  trouble  with  adopting  to  the  college  life  and  had  to  dropout  during 
their  first  year  ofcollege,  but  through  this  program  more  Hopi  High 
students  are  going  on  to  earn  their  college  degrees . Launched  in  1997,  the 
Two  Plus  Two  Plus  Two  programinvolves  two  years  of  high  school,  two  years 
ofpost-secondary  education  leading  to  an  Associate  degree  and  two 
additional  years  of  college  leading  to  a Bachelor  degree.  Hopi  High  School 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  program  earn  college  credits  toward  an 
Associate  or  Bachelor  degree  while  taking  qualified  courses  at  Hopi  High 
School . 

These  for  credit  courses  are  taught  on  site  by  Hopi  High  School  staff 
who  are  also  certified  to  teach  community  college. 

Gilman  said  the  program's  ultimate  goal  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
skilled  Hopi  professionals  on  the  reservation.  Being  able  to  take  the 
first  two  years  ofcollege  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  enables  the  students  to 
stay  with  their  family  and  stay  active  in  the  Hopi  culture.  The  students 
then  go  off  to  college  with  more  experience  and  confidence. 

With  its  focus  on  math  and  science.  Two  Plus  Two  PlusTwo  prepares 
students  for  health  care  and  other  top-notch  careers. 

This  program  also  incorporates  the  latest  interactive  technology 
including  t-100  Internet  capability  and  an  interactive  satellite 
conference  system  which  allows  Hopi  students  to  take  some  courses  from  NAU 
through  satellite. 

The  program  offers  a pre-med  chemistry  class  which  is  taught  primarily 
over  interactive  television  by  an  NAU  professor  while  the  Hopi  High  School 
teacher  conducts  labs  and  offers  tutorials. 

Gilman  added  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Hopi  High  School's  success  is 
its  switch  from  a BIA  school  to  a federal  grant  school.  While  it  was  a BIA 
school,  there  were  outdated  curricula,  poorly  maintained  facilities  and 
high  teacher  turnover. 

Since  becoming  a grant  school  in  1995,  Hopi  High  School  has  updated  its 
curricula  to  meet  state  standards,  upgraded  and  maintained  its  facilities 
and  now  has  one  of  the  best  teacher  retention  rates  in  the  state. 

The  Honoring  Nations  Award  from  Harvard  stated  that  the  Hopi  Two  Plus 
Two  Plus  Two  program  teaches  two  important  lessons: 

When  faced  with  low  student  achievement  and  high  post-secondary  dropout 
levels,  tribes  can  increase  student  success  by  creating  college  transition 
programs.  Local  institutions  of  higher  education  can  be  effective  partners 
in  supporting  and  preparing  native  high  school  students;  and 

Interactive  distance  learning  can  increase  students  access  to 
technically  advanced  subjects  and  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  reservation 
while  obtaining  college  credit. 

Dave  Loveland,  a math  teacher  at  Hopi,  said  when  he  came  to  the  school 
six  years  ago  that  the  students  weren't  learning  upper  level  math,  but 
advanced  math  is  now  taught  as  early  as  the  seventh  grade  and  students 
have  become  proficient  at  math.  He  credits  the  administration  with 
consistently  supporting  the  teachers  to  reach  academic  goals. 

Mark  Lewis,  who  joined  the  Hopi  Junior/Senior  HighSchool  Governing  Board 
in  January,  sat  in  on  a roundtable  discussion  on  how  to  improve 
partnerships  to  achieve  goals  in  Indian  country. 


Lewis,  who  serves  as  director  of  the  Hopi  Guidance  Center,  said 
partnerships  are  important  as  shown  by  the  Two  Plus  Two  Plus  Two  program. 

In  response  to  a question,  Lewis  said  he  has  learned  that  it  takes 
leadership  to  approach  a hostile  government.  He  said  the  school  board, 
especially  Hopi  High  Governing  Board  President  Ivan  Sidney,  showed 
leadership  by  switching  the  school  from  BIA  to  grant.  "The  board  was 
proactive  and  showed  initiative,"  he  said. 

Lewis  said  the  way  to  address  a problem  is  not  to  think  about  hostile 
governments,  but  to  think  about  how  to  establish  a rapport  with  those  in 
power.  "But  people  have  to  be  held  accountable,"  he  said.  "You're  likely 
to  be  successful  if  you're  more  proactive." 

Lewis  said  as  a health  care  official  he  has  learned  that  collaboration 
is  important. 

"Collaboration  is  a word  imbedded  in  Hopi,  but  it 'snot  always  easy  to 
apply  in  practice.  It  takes  good  leadership  to  maintain  partnerships,"  he 
said . 
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Domenici:  BIA  school  reform  doomed  without  tribal  cooperation 

By  Special  to  The  Daily  Times 

Saturday,  March  16,  2002  - 11:52:51  PM  MST 

WASHINGTON  - Any  effort  to  unilaterally  act  on  a plan  to  privatize  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  schools  will  be  doomed  without  extensive  consultation 
with  tribal  and  congressional  leaders,  U.S.  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  warned  Bush 
administration  officials  Thursday. 

Domenici  serves  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  that  Thursday 
received  testimony  from  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal 
McCaleb  on  the  proposed  BIA  budget  for  FY2003.  In  addition  to  addressing 
the  BIA's  proposed  School  Privatization  Initiative,  Domenici  also  pressed 
for  the  BIA  to  get  behind  efforts  to  provide  more  stable  funding  for  the 
Crownpoint  Institute  of  Technology  and  other  postsecondary  Indian  schools. 

The  administration's  proposed  FY2003  budget  recommends  $11.9  million 
toward  developing  a plan  to  have  tribes  manage  BIA  schools  or  allow 
private  entities  to  manage  them.  During  questioning,  McCaleb  confirmed 
that  the  privatization  plan  was  included  in  the  administration's  budget 
request  without  input  from  American  Indian  leaders  or  tribes. 

"It  is  imperative  that  Secretary  McCaleb  get  with  Indian  leaders  to 
explore  this  option.  It  is  also  essential  that  these  leaders  be  part  of 
the  process  of  determining  if  this  plan  has  merit,  if  it  is  workable,  and 
if  is  something  that  will  help  give  American  Indian  children  better 
educations,"  Domenici  said. 

"This  is  a plan  that  has  not  been  vetted  in  Indian  Country,  which  is  why 
I am  hearing  more  and  more  concerns  about  school  closures." 

He  warned  McCaleb  that,  "If  its  done  unilaterally,  we  [Congress]  will 
keep  you  from  doing  it."  Domenici  earlier  this  week  met  with  visiting  Fort 
Wingate  High  School  students  and  gave  them  similar  assurances. 

"We  should  proceed  carefully  and  with  due  diligence  to  determine  what's 
best  for  improving  education  proficiency  within  every  tribe,  from 
preschool  through  college  or  technical  schools,"  Domenici  said. 

McCaleb,  reporting  that  he  is  scheduled  to  be  in  Farmington  in  early 
April,  agreed  to  Domenici 's  suggestion  that  he  should  visit  the  CIT  campus. 
Domenici  suggested  that  a visit  by  McCaleb  might  help  turn  the  BIA  budget 
away  from  a budget  recommendation  to  offer  no  federal  funding  to  this 
school,  which  most  recently  sent  students  from  its  culinary  program  to 


work  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Winter  Olympics. 

"I  believe  there  is  a need  for  an  analysis  of  everything  Indian  colleges 
and  technical  schools  are  doing.  I think  Secretary  McCaleb  would  be  amazed 
the  success  schools  like  Crownpoint,  which  operates  on  a shoestring  budget 
are  doing  in  terms  of  job  training  and  advanced  education.  No  one  would 
want  to  close  it  if  they  analyzed  the  benefits  it  and  other  schools  are 
making  in  the  lives  of  the  Indian  people/'  Domenici  said. 

Domenici,  who  serves  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
subcommittee  that  funds  the  BIA,  vowed  to  again  secure  funding  for  CIT  for 
FY2003.  Last  year,  Domenici  secured  $1.2  million  to  support  CIT  operations 
in  2002. 

Domenici  did  commend  McCaleb  for  the  $292.7  million  sought  for  overall 
BIA  school  construction  and  $164.4  million  for  facilities  repair  in  FY2003 
which  includes  $42.2  million  for  work  in  New  Mexico. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Domenici' s office  provided  this  article. 
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Archaeologists  Find  Mayan  'Masterpiece'  in  Guatemala 
By  30HN  NOBLE  WILFORD 

Archeologists  exploring  deep  in  the  rain  forest  of  Guatemala  have 
uncovered  what  they  think  is  the  earliest  intact  wall  painting  of  the  Maya 
civilization.  A depiction  of  scenes  from  mythology  and  ritual,  the  1,900- 
year-old  mural  is  being  hailed  by  experts  as  a masterpiece. 

Even  though  only  part  of  the  mural  has  been  exposed  so  far,  scholars 
said  the  scenes  and  portraits  promised  rare  insights  into  the  society  and 
religion  of  the  Maya.  The  paintings,  dated  about  A.D.  100,  are  described 
as  more  extensive  and  better  preserved  than  the  only  other  existing  piece 
of  Pre-Classic  wall  art.  What  is  known  as  the  Maya  Classic  period  lasted 
from  A.D.  250  to  about  A.D.  900. 

"It  opens  a window  into  the  mythological  and  courtly  life  of  the  ancient 
Maya,"  said  Dr.  William  Saturno,  a lecturer  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  researcher  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  at  Harvard. 

Dr.  Saturno  led  the  team  that  found  the  mural  in  a buried  room  at  the 
ruins  of  San  Bartolo,  a Maya  ceremonial  site  that  was  previously  unknown 
to  archaeologists,  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  northeastern  Guatemala.  The 
discovery  is  being  announced  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  which 
supported  the  research,  and  is  publishing  an  article  on  the  findings  in 
the  April  issue  of  its  magazine. 

Dr.  David  A.  Freidel,  an  archaeologist  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
in  Dallas,  was  not  a team  member  but  has  studied  pictures  and  drawings  of 
the  mural  scenes.  To  help  bring  the  faded  mural  to  life  and  possible 
understanding,  an  artist  working  with  the  researchers  has  studied 
photographs  and  drawn  outlines  of  the  scenes. 

"It's  as  fine  a mural  as  I've  ever  seen  painted  in  Mesoamerica, " Dr. 
Freidel  said,  referring  to  the  region  of  southern  Mexico,  Guatemala, 

Belize  and  Honduras  where  the  pre-Columbian  Maya  culture  thrived.  "The 
quality  of  the  execution,  the  composition  itself,  the  beautifully  rendered 
faces...  this  is  a master  at  work  and  a masterpiece  of  visual  art." 

Dr.  Saturno  said  that  luck  and  exhaustion  entered  into  the  discovery. 
Arriving  at  the  San  Bartolo  site  exhausted  after  a three-day  journey,  he 
sought  shade  in  a tunnel  that  looters  had  dug  near  an  80-foot  pyramid.  He 
turned  a flashlight  on  the  dark  tunnel  wall. 

"There  was  this  Maya  mural,  a very  rare  thing,"  he  recalled.  "The 
looters  had  cleared  off  a section  and  left  it.  I felt  like  the  luckiest 
man  on  the  planet." 


The  visible  part  is  about  six  feet  long  and  more  than  two  feet  high,  but 
this  may  be  only  10  percent  of  the  total  painting.  The  archaeologists  said 
that  traces  of  the  border  and  other  clues  suggest  that  the  entire  mural 
wraps  around  the  room.  Most  of  the  room,  which  adjoins  the  pyramid,  is 
still  filled  with  dirt  and  rubble. 

Joining  Dr.  Saturno  in  subsequent  studies  of  the  site  were  Dr.  David 
Stuart,  also  of  Harvard's  Peabody  Museum,  and  Dr.  Hector  Escobedo  of  the 
Universidad  del  Valle  in  Guatemala.  They  determined  the  approximate  date 
of  the  mural  by  comparing  its  style  and  content  with  the  only  previously 
known  but  poorly  preserved  paintings  from  the  Pre-Classic  period,  those 
from  the  much  grander  Guatemalan  site  of  Tikal. 

In  the  painting,  at  least  nine  people  are  standing  or  kneeling  in  a 
scene  surrounded  by  geometric  designs.  The  dominant  figure  is  a man 
standing  and  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  at  two  kneeling  women. 

Dr.  Karl  Taube,  a scholar  of  iconography  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Riverside,  said  the  scene  may  depict  an  important  ritual  in  Maya 
mythology,  the  "dressing  of  the  maize  god." 

Dr.  Freidel,  a co-author  of  "Maya  Cosmos:  Three  Thousand  Years  on  the 
Shaman's  Path"  (Morrow,  1993),  said  that  it  was  more  likely  that  the 
figure  was  not  meant  to  be  the  maize  god  himself,  but  a ruler  who  is 
impersonating  the  god  in  a ceremony  of  regeneration  associated  with  the 
season  of  planting  and  the  season  of  nourishing  rain. 

"The  mural  tells  me  that  in  the  Pre-classic  period,  even  before  advanced 
writing,  we  see  the  king  performing  the  kind  of  creation  stories  as  we  see 
later  in  the  Classic  period,"  Dr.  Freidel  said. 

But  Dr.  Stuart  cautioned,  "The  painting  is  so  early  that  we  are  not 
quite  sure  how  to  look  at  it." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Group  challenges  state  programs  to  benefit  native  Hawaiians 

Associated  Press 

March  05,  2002  19:05:00 

HONOLULU  - A group  of  Hawaii  citizens  filed  suit  in  federal  court,  asking 
that  two  state  programs  to  benefit  native  Hawaiians  be  declared 
unconstitutional  because  they  are  based  on  race. 

The  suit  challenges  the  Hawaiian  Homes  program,  which  allows  native 
Hawaiians  to  lease  public  land  for  homes,  and  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs,  which  operates  publicly-funded  programs  for  native  Hawaiians. 

The  suit  also  seeks  OHA's  $337  million  trust  fund  and  the  200,000-acre 
Hawaiian  Homes  land  trust  be  returned  to  general  state  control.  Native 
Hawaiians  now  leasing  trust  lands  for  homes  would  be  allowed  to  buy  their 
lots . 

"These  two  programs  make  the  state  of  Hawaii  the  only  state  in  the 
entire  nation  that  grants  homesteads  on  its  public  lands  exclusively  to 
one  race  and  in  the  case  of  OHA  it  grants  what  amounts  to  all  the  income 
from  the  public  lands  of  Hawaii  to  one  race,"  H.  William  Burgess,  one  of 
two  attorneys  representing  the  16  plaintiffs,  told  reporters  after  filing 
the  lawsuit  Monday. 

"I  call  these  two  programs  the  motherships  of  racial  discrimination  by 
the  governor  of  Hawaii,  and  the  goal  of  this  suit  is  to  sink  those  two 
ships  and  rescue  the  passengers,"  he  said. 

The  suit  cites  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  two  years  ago  that  struck 
down  the  Hawaiians-only  requirement  to  vote  in  an  OHA  election.  The  high 
court  ruled  that  definitions  of  Hawaiian  and  native  Hawaiian  are  racial 


classifications  and  therefore  conflict  with  constitutional  prohibitions  of 
racial  discrimination  in  voting. 

Burgess  said  that  same  standard  should  be  applied  to  Hawaiian  programs. 

It  also  cites  a 1995  Supreme  Court  decision  holding  that  racial 
classifications  "are  constitutional  only  if  they  are  narrowly  tailored 
measures  that  further  compelling  government  interests." 

"Neither  the  state  of  Hawaii  nor  the  United  States  has  a compelling 
interest  in  dividing  its  citizens  into  two  classes  based  on  race  and 
discriminating  against  those  citizens  in  one  case  and  favoring  those  in 
the  other/'  Burgess  said. 

OHA  attorney  Sherry  Broder  said  she  plans  to  challenge  the  standing  of 
the  plaintiffs  to  file  the  suit.  Two  recent  challenges  of  OHA  were 
dismissed  when  a judge  said  plaintiffs  lacked  standing  because  they  failed 
to  show  how  they  were  harmed. 

Burgess  said  his  clients  have  standing  because  they  pay  taxes,  but  are 
denied  benefits  because  they  are  not  native  Hawaiians.  He  said  if  tax  and 
land  trust  revenues  were  not  diverted  to  the  Hawaiians-only  programs,  the 
plaintiffs  would  either  pay  less  in  taxes  or  have  the  benefit  of  more 
state  programs. 

District  Dudge  Susan  Mollway  scheduled  a hearing  for  next  Monday  on  the 
group's  motion  for  a temporary  restraining  order. 
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Alberta  aboriginals  win  sweeping  tax  exemption 
Dudge  cites  verbal  promises  made  by  Ottawa  in  1899 

EDMONTON  (CP)  - A Federal  Court  judge  has  ruled  that  northern  Alberta 
aboriginals  are  exempt  from  a wide  range  of  taxes  as  a result  of  verbal 
promises  made  during  treaty  negotiations  103  years  ago. 

In  a 172-page  decision  released  Thursday  afternoon,  Dudge  Douglas 
Campbell  ruled  the  "honour  of  the  Crown"  demanded  the  federal  government 
uphold  assurances  that  Treaty  8 did  not  open  the  way  for  aboriginal  people 
to  be  taxed. 

"The  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  claim  the  benefits  of  Treaty  8, 
including  the  treaty  right  not  to  have  any  tax  imposed  upon  them  at  any 
time  for  any  reason,"  wrote  Campbell. 

Campbell  said  this  promise  must  be  honoured  even  though  it  was  clear 
that  federal  negotiators  at  the  time  didn't  mean  to  permanently  exempt 
aboriginals  from  taxes. 

"It  has  been  proved  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
treaty  commissioners  to  grant  the  tax  exemption  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs, 
but  the  aboriginal  people  believed  such  a promise  was  made,"  Campbell 
wrote . 

"The  central  finding  in  this  decision  is  that,  in  order  for  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  to  be  maintained,  the  defendant  is  required  to  recognize  and 
fulfil  the  tax  assurance  as  it  was  understood  by  the  aboriginal  people." 

Tanya  Kappo,  spokeswoman  for  the  Treaty  8 Tribal  Council,  wept  when  she 
heard  about  the  ruling. 

"This  is  very  good  news.  It's  been  quite  an  emotional  day  over  here." 

Other  aboriginal  officials  were  also  delighted. 

"Excellent!"  said  Allen  Willier,  chief  executive  adviser  for  the  Lesser 
Slave  Lake  Indian  Regional  Council. 

"I  am  just  so  pleased  for  the  people  in  Treaty  8 because  it  allows  for 
the  mobility  of  employment  rather  than  being  restricted  to  First  Nations 


(reserves)/'  he  said.  "People  can  work  anywhere  and  not  be  subjected  to 
the  tax  regime  they  had  never  agreed  to  100  years  ago. 

"I  think  it  will  help  the  employment  situation  of  the  band  members." 

But  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation,  which  was  an  intervener  in  the 
case,  immediately  condemned  Campbell's  ruling. 

"Welcome  to  the  start  of  taxpayer  apartheid,"  said  Richard  Truscott,  who 
handles  aboriginal  issues  for  the  federation. 

"It  appears  that  the  court  has  decided  a certain  group  of  Canadians, 
based  on  racial  ancestry,  will  be  exempt  from  paying  taxes  - all  taxes, 
for  all  time,  no  matter  where  they  reside  in  the  country." 

Truscott  said  the  decision  may  create  a "a  rush  to  the  courts"  by  other 
bands  seeking  similar  interpretations  of  their  treaties.  He  urged  the 
federal  government  to  immediately  appeal  the  decision. 

"I  think  Canadians  have  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  federal  government 
policies  and  court  decisions  are  forever  changing  the  face  of  their 
country. " 

Kappo  deflected  Truscott 's  accusations. 

"I  don't  understand  why  they  choose  to  ignore  the  history  of  this 
country  and  our  relationship  with  the  Canadian  government.  I really  don't 
understand  why  they  think  treaty  rights  are  race-based." 

Kappo  said  they  expect  the  federal  government  will  appeal  the  decision. 

"We  have  confidence  justice  will  prevail.  But  how  long  that  will  take  is 
a little  bit  questionable." 

Nancy  Pine,  spokeswoman  for  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault,  said 
department  officials  will  take  time  before  commenting  on  the  decision. 

Officials  with  the  Justice  Department  and  Revenue  Canada  weren't 
immediately  available. 

Alberta  Revenue  Department  spokesman  Gordon  Vincent  said  the  province  is 
reviewing  the  judgment  and  watching  to  see  what  the  federal  government 
does  next. 

Under  current  tax  law,  native  people  do  not  pay  taxes  when  they  live  and 
work  on  reserves  but  must  do  so  if  they  live  and  work  elsewhere. 

The  case  was  brought  in  1992  by  Gordon  Benoit,  a Mikisew  Cree  who  lives 
off -reserve  in  Fort  McMurray,  Alta. 

His  case  relied  on  the  oral  tradition  of  Treaty  8 elders.  They  say  that 
David  Laird,  chief  commissioner  and  Treaty  8 negotiator,  promised  their 
ancestors  they  wouldn't  have  to  pay  tax  under  the  treaty. 

Benoit's  lawyers  pointed  to  Laird's  1899  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  in 
which  he  wrote:  "We  assured  them  that  the  treaty  would  not  lead  to  any 
forced  interference  with  their  mode  of  life,  that  it  did  not  open  the  way 
to  the  imposition  of  any  tax." 

Lawyers  for  the  federal  and  Alberta  governments  argued  that  Laird 
couldn't  have  made  such  a promise  because  he  knew  it  would  have  been 
beyond  his  legal  mandate. 

Ultimately,  Campbell  drew  on  previous  Supreme  Court  rulings  saying  that 
ambiguity  in  treaties  must  be  resolved  in  favour  of  aboriginals. 

His  ruling  means  that  the  verbal  tax  exemption  promise  is  now  legally 
part  of  Treaty  8,  which  is  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

The  finding  affects  23  bands  in  northern  Alberta,  although  nearly  half 
of  their  29,000  members  live  off-reserve. 
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Rocky  Boy  voters  amend  constitution 


Tim  Ebenly 

Mar  14  - In  1958,  more  than  100  enrolled  members  of  the  local  Chippewa 
Cree  tribe  were  stripped  of  their  tribal  membership  because  they  had  not 
lived  on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  for  the  previous  decade. 

An  amendment  passed  last  week  in  the  tribe's  secretarial  election  will 
ensure  that  won't  happen  again.  With  the  amendment  - one  of  four  that 
passed  March  6 in  the  tribe's  first  constitutional  revision  since  1972  - 
the  only  way  a tribal  member  can  lose  membership  status  is  by  enrolling 
with  a different  tribe. 

"Once  you're  a member,  you're  always  a member,"  said  lames  Montes,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  field  representative  at  Rocky  Boy.  "There  was 
such  an  uproar  over  it  that  it  hasn't  been  enforced  since  (1958).  It 
created  a lot  of  hard  feelings." 

Though  389  people  registered  for  the  election,  only  175  members  cast 
votes.  The  election  had  been  scheduled  for  September  but  was  delayed  so 
more  people  could  fill  out  the  special  registration  for  the  election. 

About  1,200  Rocky  Boy  residents  voted  in  the  November  2000  tribal 
election . 

Of  the  190  absentee  ballots  that  were  mailed  out  to  voters,  91  were 
returned  to  the  BIA. 

The  BIA  needed  at  least  117  people  to  vote  - 30  percent  of  the  voters 
who  registered  for  the  election  - in  order  for  the  results  to  be  valid. 
Forty-four  percent  of  the  registered  voters  participated  in  the  election. 

"The  rest  didn't  care,"  Montes  said.  "They  were  apathetic.  I guess  it's 
harder  to  get  people  to  vote  for  governmental  reform  than  it  is  for  a 
tribal  election,  when  you're  voting  for  a candidate  that  you  support." 

Results  were  posted  Wednesday  afternoon  at  about  10  public  places  on  the 
reservation,  including  Stone  Child  College  and  the  tribal  office.  The  BIA 
extended  the  deadline  for  absentee  ballots  by  a week. 

A heavy  snowstorm  on  Election  Day  may  have  affected  voter  turnout  at  the 
polling  place  at  Stone  Child  College,  Montes  said.  Despite  the 
availability  of  stew  and  fry  bread,  only  84  people  cast  ballots  in  person. 

The  weather  "was  pretty  bad  out  here,"  Montes  said.  "The  roads  were  kind 
of  bad.  So  I was  pretty  proud  of  the  84  people  that  took  the  time  and 
interest  to  brave  the  cold  weather  and  vote." 

A three-day  waiting  period  exists  for  official  protests.  After  that, 
Montes  will  forward  the  results  to  the  BIA's  Rocky  Mountain  Regional 
Office  in  Billings.  He  said  the  new  amendments  could  go  into  effect  by 
April . 

Passed  by  a 147-27  vote.  Amendment  A will  cut  the  lame-duck  period  for 
elected  tribal  council  members  and  judges  from  six  months  to  one  month. 
Also,  the  terms  of  the  tribe's  chief  judge  and  two  associate  judges  will 
be  staggered. 

In  tribal  court,  the  maximum  penalty  for  convictions  will  be  increased 
from  six  months  in  jail  to  one  year,  and  from  a $500  fine  to  $1,000.  The 
Chippewa  Cree  tribal  court  only  prosecutes  misdemeanors;  all  felonies  are 
handled  in  federal  court.  That  amendment  passed  112-62. 

Chippewa  Cree  members  convicted  of  a felony  or  a drug  charge  - on  or  off 
the  reservation  - must  wait  five  years  after  serving  their  penalty  before 
they  can  run  for  a tribal  office,  according  to  Amendment  C,  which  passed 
by  a 154-20  vote.  That  waiting  period  also  will  exist  for  individuals 
convicted  of  misdemeanor  bribery  or  dishonesty  in  tribal  court. 
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Northern  Cheyenne  calls  for  protection  of  Sundance  and  Sweat  Lodge 

Plains  spiritual  leaders  to  meet  at  Bear  Butte  following  arrest  in 


California  of  New  Age  shaman 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Concerned  over  the  desecration  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Sundance  and  Sweat  Lodge,  Bernard  Red  Cherries  said  it  is  now 
more  important  than  ever  to  protect  the  sacred  for  future  generations. 

Red  Cherries,  Northern  Cheyenne  from  Montana,  is  a Sundance/Arrow 
Priest  and  Elk  Society  Headsman. 

"We  ask  the  people  who  are  abusing  these  ceremonies  to  take  pity  on  us 
and  leave  our  ways  to  us,"  Red  Cherries  said. 

"The  heart  of  the  people  lies  in  the  language  and  the  ceremonies,  that 
is  what  the  Cheyenne  people  believe,"  Red  Cherries  said. 

Red  Cherries  called  on  the  legitimate  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Lakota  Nations  to  meet  in  mid-March  at  Bear  Butte,  S.D.,  to  discuss 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  which  are  now 
being  abused. 

Red  Cherries'  statement  came  after  Nathan  Deon  Cagle,  49,  known  as 
"Windwalker, " was  convicted  on  eight  felony  counts  in  Yolo  County 
Superior  Court  in  California. 

Claiming  to  be  a Northern  Cheyenne  spiritual  leader,  Cagle  conducted 
$300  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  and  $600  "vision  quests."  He  offered  Native 
experiences  to  Girl  Scouts  and  advertised  rites  of  passage  programs  and 
pipe  ceremonies  on  the  Internet. 

Cagle,  who  maintains  his  innocence,  was  recently  convicted  of  grand 
theft,  theft  by  false  pretenses,  extortion,  stalking,  embezzlement  and  a 
fraudulent  check  charge. 

Red  Cherries  said  the  Sundance  and  Sweat  Lodge  are  being  carried  out  by 
non-Natives  and  New-Agers,  as  well  as  Natives  who  do  not  hold  traditional 
authority  to  conduct  the  ceremonies. 

"Out  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  other  places,  like  the 
East  Coast,  Europe  and  Germany,  the  sacred  Sweat  Lodge  is  being  adopted 
and  practiced  by  those  who  have  no  lineal  or  tribal  connection. 

"The  Sweat  Lodge  was  given  by  the  Creator;  we  have  oral  history  as  well 
as  ceremonial  proof  and  testimony,  that  it  ascended  from  certain  Tribes." 

Although  there  are  similar  forms  of  sweat  lodges  in  other  tribes,  it  is 
the  Plains  Warrior  Sweat  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Lakota  Nations  that  seems  to 
be  the  most  often  exploited,  he  said. 

"The  Plains  ceremonies  are  imitated  and  exploited  by  non-Native,  and  at 
times  Native,  New-Age  shamans  who  are  self  proclaimed  priests  or 
priestesses  molding  it  to  there  wild  agendas. 

"I  have  heard  of  sweats  termed  as  new  moon  sweats  and  solstice  sweats, 
somewhere  this  non-sense  must  be  challenged. 

"I  don't  think  our  elders  who  fought  so  hard  and  paid  the  ultimate  price 
with  their  blood  and  lives  so  that  we  could  continue  to  carry  on  our 
ceremonies  have  ever  heard  of  these  types  of  sweats." 

Red  Cherries  said  the  Sweat  Lodge  is  the  equivalent  of  modern-day 
churches  to  Christians. 

In  a letter  to  medicine  men  and  councilmen.  Red  Cherries  asked  what 
would  happen  if  a Native  American  put  on  black  robes  and  claimed  to  be  a 
clergy. 

"I  don't  think  that  they  would  like  it  very  much.  You  know  we  would  be 
thrown  in  jail  and  charged  for  impersonation.  Shouldn't  we  be  given  the 
same  due  and  protection  by  law? 

"We  need  to  address  this  issue  of  abuse  and  attempt  to  quell  this 
bastardization  and  exploitation  of  our  sacred  ways." 

Red  Cherries,  who  lives  in  Portland,  said  there  are  two  Cheyenne 
Sundance  ceremonies  in  Oregon  and  Washington  being  performed  by  two 
Cheyenne  who  do  not  have  the  ceremonial  right  to  do  so. 

Meanwhile,  claiming  Lakota  descent,  there  are  at  least  five  Sundance 
ceremonies  in  Oregon  and  three  others  in  Washington  state. 

Red  Cherries  has  asked  medicine  men  to  consider  the  desecration  of  the 
ceremonies  during  the  upcoming  gathering  at  Bear  Butte.  He  suggested  an 
assessment  of  off-reservation  Sundances  and  other  ancient  ceremonial 
gatherings . 

Among  the  considerations  is  whether  those  conducting  the  ceremonies 
should  be  fluent  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  tribes.  He  said  the 
language  is  quickly  vanishing  among  young  Cheyennes  in  Montana. 


Also  under  consideration  is  whether  leaders  of  the  Sundance  should  be 
those  who  have  pledged  a Sundance  and  become  Sundance  Priests. 

Red  Cherries  said  ceremonies  could  be  clarified  and  defined  by  way  of 
customary  traditional  law.  In  this  way,  the  sacred  would  be  protected  for 
future  generations  from  those  who  aim  to  hurt  and  decimate  the  ceremonies 
out  of  ignorance  and  arrogance. 

"The  Sweat  Lodge,  being  a central  part  of  our  ceremonies,  being 
ceremonially  taught  and  given  by  the  Ancient  ones,  needs  to  be  protected. 
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Tribes  cry  foul  over  boundary 
Bob  Mottram;  The  News  Tribune 

The  state  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  plans  to  reopen  a decision 
process  that  established  a southern  boundary  in  southwest  Washington  for 
off -reservation  hunting  by  Washington's  Medicine  Creek  Indian  tribes. 

Those  tribes  are  the  Muckleshoot,  Puyallup,  Nisqually  and  Squaxin  Island. 

The  boundary  line  prompted  outrage  by  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe,  newly 
recognized  by  the  federal  government,  which  said  the  boundary  invaded  its 
exclusive  hunting  area.  The  area  contains  one  of  Washington's  major  elk 
populations . 

The  department  had  established  the  boundary  in  order  to  settle  a long- 
term dispute  between  Medicine  Creek  tribal  hunters  and  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  enforcement  officers  as  to  how  far  south  treaty  hunting 
rights  extended. 

In  doing  so,  it  utilized  a decision  by  a pair  of  mediators  on  the 
location  of  the  Medicine  Creek  tribes'  historic  hunting  territory.  The 
Cowlitz  Tribe,  which  claims  exclusive  aboriginal  hunting  rights  in  the 
Cowlitz  River  drainage,  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  department  seeking  to 
overturn  its  action  and  saying  the  department  had  excluded  it  from  the 
mediation . 

Russ  Cahill,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  chairman,  said  that,  while  the 
commission  will  reconsider  its  boundary  rule,  it  is  not  likely  to  change 
the  rule's  effect. 

"The  way  it  looks  is  that  we  were  setting  a tribal  boundary,"  Cahill 
said,  "and  we  can't  do  that.  That's  a federal  responsibility. 

"What  we  can  do  is  make  rules  for  our  enforcement  people  in  dealing  with 
tribal  and  nontribal  people." 

Fie  said  the  commission's  reconsideration  was  in  response  to  two 
petitions,  one  from  a private  individual,  the  other  from  the  Yakama  Indian 
Tribe . 

"The  Yakamas'  interest  in  it  was  the  state  setting  a tribal  boundary," 

Cahill  said.  "They  thought  it  was  inappropriate. " 

That  also  was  a part  of  the  other  petition,  Cahill  said. 

"We're  going  to  redo  the  regulation,"  he  said,  "so  we've  got  to  reopen 
the  whole  public  comment  process. 

"It's  possible,  as  we  do  the  rule-making  now,  we  can  do  it  more 
artfully. " 

Reach  staff  writer  Bob  Mottram  at  253-597-8640,  or  bob.mottram@mail.tribnet.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  News  Tribune. 
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Tribe  asks  to  put  land  in  trust 

03/13/02 

FOSTER  CHURCH 

VANCOUVER  --  The  newly  recognized  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  applied  Tuesday  to 
place  150  acres  of  land  at  La  Center  junction  in  trust.  The  tribe  intends 
to  make  the  land  its  initial  reservation. 

Tribal  officers  said  they  have  no  plans  to  build  a casino  on  the  land. 

"There  has  been  no  decision  about  what  we  will  do  with  it,"  said  Tribal 
Chairman  John  Barnett.  "It  will  be  used  for  some  kind  of  cultural  or 
economic  or  business  development." 

Barnett's  son,  David  Barnett,  who  is  a member  of  the  tribal  council,  was 
vehement  that  the  tribe  does  not  intend  to  develop  a casino  on  the 
property,  which  is  zoned  for  agricultural  use. 

"We  are  not  doing  a casino,"  he  said.  "We  have  no  plans  to  do  a casino. 

We  are  recently  recognized,  and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  everyone  knows, 
including  our  neighbors,  that  we  are  good  people  and  that  we  are  good 
stewards  of  the  land." 

David  Barnett  said  he  envisioned  the  land  being  used  for  a cultural 
enterprise,  similar  to  Tillicum  Village  on  Blake  Island  in  Puget  Sound 
near  Seattle. 

The  tribe  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Portland  on  Tuesday 
morning  for  what  is  called  a fee  to  trust  transfer  that  would  allow  the 
land  to  be  placed  in  trust  in  the  name  of  the  tribe. 

The  process,  according  to  Stan  Speaks,  Northwest  regional  director  of 
the  bureau,  could  take  six  months  to  a year  or  longer,  depending  on 
whether  appeals  or  lawsuits  are  filed. 

He  said  a separate  application  would  be  required  to  designate  the  land 
as  the  tribe's  reservation.  That  would  require  approval  by  the  U.S. 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

John  Barnett  and  David  Barnett  met  Tuesday  with  Clark  County 
Commissioner  Betty  Sue  Morris,  county  Administrator  Bill  Barron  and  county 
Deputy  Prosecutor  Chris  Horne. 

"They  have  been  very  forthright  and  upfront  in  their  discussions  with  us, 
" Morris  said.  "They  said  they  have  no  plans  for  the  land,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  be  good  neighbors,  good  citizens,  comply  with  the  codes  and  do 
the  same  things  private  development  would  do." 

But  Morris  said  it  was  her  impression  that  they  had  not  ruled  out  a 
casino. 

"They  said  very  openly  that  they  know  that  a lot  of  people  think  they 
will  run  out  there  and  put  in  a casino,"  she  said.  "They  are  not  saying 
they  are  not  going  to  put  in  a casino,  but  that  is  not  the  only  thing  they 
were  thinking  about." 

Morris  said  David  Barnett  also  noted  that  tribal  casinos  have  not 
necessarily  been  successful. 

Morris  added  that  they  discussed  the  possibility  of  agreements  between 
the  tribe  and  Clark  County  that  would  allow  the  county  to  provide 
emergency  and  educational  services  on  the  reservation  and  allow  county  law 
enforcement  to  gain  access  to  the  reservation. 

The  150-acre  parcel  is  on  the  west  side  of  Interstate  5 at  Northwest 
319th  Street.  David  Barnett  has  an  option  to  purchase  the  property.  He  has 
in  turn  assigned  his  right  to  purchase  to  the  tribe,  according  to  the 
tribe's  lawyer,  Dennis  3.  Whittlesey. 

The  Cowlitz  tribe  won  federal  recognition  as  a tribe  in  early  January 


after  a lengthy  process. 

The  Cowlitz  maintains  its  tribal  office  in  Longview.  The  tribe's 
aboriginal  lands  extend  from  northern  Clark  County  east  to  Mount  Adams  and 
north  to  Mount  Rainier,  according  to  Stephen  Dow  Beckham,  a Lewis  & Clark 
College  historian  who  documented  the  tribe's  history. 

Meanwhile,  David  Barnett,  attempted  to  dispel  anxieties  about  the 
tribe's  action. 

"I  hope  there  is  no  fear  with  the  people  in  Clark  County  that  we  are 
going  to  come  and  overrun  the  county  like  some  tribes  do  in  other  areas," 
he  said.  "That  is  not  our  intention.  We  are  progressive  thinkers  who  would 
love  to  get  along." 

Foster  Church  can  be  reached  at  360-896-5720  or 
503-294-5900  and  by  e-mail  at:  fosterchurch@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Crow  constitutional  test  ends  with  lockout 
March  15,  2002 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Three  ousted  Crow  Tribe  judges  expected  to  have  their  day  in  court  on 
Thursday.  Instead,  they  and  the  judge  holding  the  hearing  were  locked  out 
of  the  courtroom  and  blocked  from  entering  by  tribal  and  federal  police 
officers . 

A show-cause  hearing  was  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  in  the  Crow  Agency  court 
building.  The  case  was  considered  an  important  test  of  separation  of 
powers  for  the  tribe. 

Entry  to  the  court  building  was  denied  to  all  but  court  employees.  Court 
employees  were  kicked  out  of  the  building  later  in  the  morning. 

"They  won't  let  anybody  in,"  said  one  employee,  who  refused  to  give  her 
name  for  fear  of  losing  her  job.  "It's  embarrassing.  People  are  calling  us 
a kangaroo  court." 

The  tribe's  three  elected  judges  were  ordered  off  the  bench  Feb.  21 
after  tribal  executive  leaders  and  legislators  passed  a resolution  calling 
for  the  tribal  chairman  to  appoint  judges  for  life. 

Crow  Appellate  Dudge  William  Watt,  who  is  also  a Missoula  attorney,  said 
his  position  was  not  affected  by  the  order.  On  March  5,  he  issued  an  order 
for  tribal  leaders  and  legislators  to  appear  in  court  to  explain  their 
recent  actions. 

When  Watt  arrived  in  Crow  Agency  Wednesday,  he  was  met  with  an  order 
firing  him  by  Robert  LaFountain,  who  was  recently  appointed  special  judge 
by  the  tribe's  chairman,  Clifford  Birdinground . Watt  said  he  has  been  the 
appeals  judge  since  1995. 

Watt  arrived  at  the  tribal  courthouse  Thursday  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was  met 
by  tribal  security  guards  and  police  officers  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Robert  Pease,  of  the  BIA,  told  Watt  he  would  be  arrested  for 
trespassing  if  he  attempted  to  enter  the  building.  Watt  said. 

Watt  said  he  left  the  property  asked  others  to  remain  civil.  Watt  was 
working  out  of  a temporary  office  in  Crow  Agency  Thursday  and  said  he  was 
discussing  the  activities  with  "federal  legal  authorities." 

"I  am  inquiring  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  (BIA)  involvement  and  support  in 
this  matter,"  he  said.  "I  consider  myself  to  be  the  lawful  court  of 
appeals  judge  and,  in  fact,  the  only  judge  remaining  with  authority." 

Tribal  leaders  did  not  return  phone  calls  from  the  Gazette  on  Thursday. 
Previously,  they  called  the  changes  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  reform 
the  tribe's  constitution. 


Billings  attorney  and  Crow  Tribe  member  Urban  Bear  Don't  Walk  planned  to 
be  in  court  Thursday  to  argue  against  the  changes.  He  said  the  resolution 
in  question  completely  changed  the  tribe's  judicial  system  and  effectively 
barred  any  attorney  from  arguing  in  tribal  court. 

Bear  Don't  Walk  called  Thursday's  hearing  a vital  test  of  the  tribe's 
separation  of  power  clause  in  its  new  constitution. 

"We've  got  separation  of  powers  now/'  he  said.  "That's  what  (tribal 
leaders)  wanted.  That's  why  they  put  it  in  there.  Now,  they're  finding  it 
a tight  shoe." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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High  court  turns  away  off-reserve  native  worker's  income-tax  challenge 
March  14,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A native  woman  has  lost  her  bid  to  argue  before  Canada's 
top  court  that  she  shouldn't  pay  income  tax  for  wages  earned  in  Toronto 
but  paid  through  a job  agency  on  a nearby  reserve. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  dismissed  Thursday  the  case  of  Rachel 
Shilling,  a member  of  the  Rama  First  Nation  near  Orillia,  Ont. 

No  reasons  were  given  for  the  high  court's  refusal  to  hear  the  case,  as 
is  normal  in  applications  for  leave  to  appeal. 

But  it  is  an  outcome  that  could  affect  other  native  people  who  have  not 
paid  tax  on  off-reserve  income  earned  through  on-reserve  leasing  companies. 

Shilling,  who  earned  $48,000  a year  as  a manager  at  a Toronto  native 
health  centre,  says  she'd  rather  serve  jail  time  than  pay  taxes  skipped 
for  at  least  seven  years. 

It's  the  principle,  said  the  50-year-old  single  mom  and  grandmother. 

Shilling  appeared  at  a news  conference  on  Parliament  Hill  where  the  head 
of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  urged  Ottawa  to  respect  historical 
treaties  and  broaden  native  tax  exemptions. 

"This  issue  will  not  go  away,"  said  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come. 

"We  are  covered  by  ...  nation-to-nation  agreements  that  provide  us 
protection  and  immunity  from  taxation  by  another  nation. 

"These  are  agreements  they  signed,"  he  said,  referring  to  government 
leaders.  "And  as  honourable  men,  they  should  (fulfil)  them." 

It  was  because  of  such  treaties  that  native  ancestors  across  Canada 
first  agreed  to  share  land  with  white  settlers,  Coon  Come  said. 

Revenue  Canada  spokesman  Michel  Proulx,  citing  privacy  concerns,  would 
not  say  whether  the  agency  would  go  after  Shilling  or  co-workers  for 
payment . 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  overturned  last  Dune  a trial  court  judgment 
allowing  an  income  tax  exemption  for  Shilling,  who  was  hired  by  Native 
Leasing  Services  to  work  at  a Toronto  native  health  centre. 

Shilling  signed  up  with  the  employment  agency  on  the  Six  Nations  reserve 
near  Brantford,  Ont.,  to  avoid  paying  taxes,  court  heard.  The  company  has 
about  1,000  workers,  most  of  them  single  moms  earning  $32,000  a year  on 
average. 

The  three-member  appeal  court  panel  said  the  trial  judge  erred  in 
granting  the  exemption.  Shilling's  only  connection  with  the  reserve  was 
that  she  received  a paycheque  from  a company  operating  from  it,  the  panel 
concluded . 

Revenue  Canada  evaluates  which  native  workers  pay  income  taxes  based  on 
established  guidelines  that  are  arbitrary  and  inflexible.  Shilling  argued. 

In  general,  work  has  to  be  closely  connected  to  a reserve  to  qualify  for 
non-taxable  status. 


Roger  Obonsawin,  owner  of  the  Six  Nations  employment  agency,  said  the 
fight  isn't  over. 

Three  other  test  cases  similar  to  Shilling's  will  proceed,  and  will  make 
stronger  arguments  for  how  the  reserve  benefits  from  work  done  off  the 
territory,  he  said. 

"Why  should  I pay  taxes  to  a federal  government  that  gives  it  back  to  me 
as  handouts?" 

Richard  Truscott,  Saskatchewan  director  for  the  Canadian  Taxpayers 
Federation,  wondered  why  native  people  need  special  rules. 

"If  we're  exempting  people  from  paying  tax  it  should  be  because  they're 
too  poor  to  pay.  Not  because  of  ancestry  or  some  alleged  verbal  treaty 
entitlement . " 

Section  87  of  the  Indian  Act  exempts  natives  from  taxes  to  "protect 
their  personal  property." 

In  Shilling's  case,  the  appeal  court  ruled  that  her  paycheque  --  paid  by 
a business  on  a reserve,  but  for  work  performed  off-reserve  --  is 
"intangible"  personal  property  not  governed  by  the  act. 

Fighting  the  test  case  has  already  cost  his  company  more  than  $1.5 
million  in  legal  bills,  Obonsawin  says.  Employees  pitched  in  about 
$300,000,  he  added. 

Revenue  Canada  has  increasingly  levied  taxes  against  natives  if  they 
compete  in  the  "commercial  mainstream"  against  non-native  companies. 

Obonsawin  conceded  he  has  much  to  lose. 

Non-taxable  status  helped  attract  workers  to  his  company,  he  said.  Fie 
would  typically  keep  about  five  per  cent  of  an  employee's  earnings,  but 
assumed  risks  and  offered  training  in  return,  he  said. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  agency  employees  are  placed  in  jobs  off  reserve. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Court  won't  hear  fight  over  taxing  tribal  fuel 

Gas  sold  on  Indian  reservations  won't  be  subject  to  state  tariffs 
Saturday,  March  2,  2002 
Associated  Press 

WORLEY,  Idaho  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  Idaho's 
appeal  of  a case  questioning  its  authority  to  tax  fuel  sold  on  Indian 
reservations . 

Last  fall.  Attorney  General  A1  Lance's  office  petitioned  for  review  of 
the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  decision  barring  the  state  from  taxing  Lewiston- 
based  Goodman  Oil  Co.  for  gasoline  it  delivers  for  resale  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  Reservation. 

More  than  23  cents  per  gallon  of  Idaho's  25-cents-per-gallon  fuel  tax  is 
dedicated  to  road  construction  and  maintenance.  Almost  $6.2  million  of 
that  was  spent  on  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  roads  between  1993  and  1999, 
according  to  Lance's  office. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Feb.  21  declined  to  review  an  appeal  by  the 
State  Tax  Commission  involving  the  exemption. 

Tribal  retailers  no  longer  have  to  pay  tax  on  fuel  purchased  to  sell  on 
reservations.  That  means  tribal  gas  stations  in  Idaho  --  including  three 
on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  --  could  bring  back  millions  of  dollars 
to  their  tribal  governments. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  retroactive  money  is  due  to  the  tribe,  but  it's 
certainly  a significant  amount,  I'm  sure,"  said  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  legal 
counsel,  Alice  Koskela. 

Koskela  indicated  the  tribal  council  may  keep  the  20-cent  tax  to  save 


for  future  projects. 

"It's  going  to  be  a question  of  the  best  use  of  funds  for  the  good  of 
the  tribe/'  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Spokesman  Review. 
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$247  million  award  for  Cayugas  reaffirmed 
By  Seth  Siditsky 
March  12,  2002 

SYRACUSE  - U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  Monday  reaffirmed  his 
decision  to  award  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  $247.9  million  in  damages  in 
its  22-year-old  land  claim  case.  McCurn's  decision  came  in  response  to 
briefs  and  motions  filed  last  year  asking  him  to  modify  the  award. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  has  sued  for  the  return  of  more  than  64,000  acres  of 
former  reservation  land  in  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties,  which  they  claim 
was  taken  from  them  illegally  by  the  state  200  years  ago. 

McCurn  awarded  $36.9  million  in  damages  and  $211  million  in  interest  in 
a two-phase  trial  that  began  in  2000  and  ended  last  fall. 

In  yesterday's  ruling,  McCurn: 

* Denied  the  Cayugas'  motion  to  increase  and  the  state's  motion  to  reduce 
damages  awarded  in  the  case,  as  well  as  their  motions  for  a new  damages 
trial.  The  Cayugas  wanted  to  add  $1.7  billion  in  interest  to  the  original 
$36.9  million  damage  award.  The  state  wanted  the  interest  "denied  or 
severely  limited." 

* Granted  the  request  that  all  defendants,  except  the  state  of  New  York, 
be  removed  from  the  federal  case. 

* Granted  the  state's  motions  for  a stay  in  having  to  pay  the  award. 

Citing  testimony  from  state  Budget  Director  Carole  Stone,  McCurn  agreed 

it  would  be  "difficult  and  disruptive"  to  later  recover  funds  already 
spent  on  land,  buildings  or  other  capital  items,  if  the  decision  is 
eventually  overturned.  Fie  also  agreed  that  the  Cayuga  tribes,  with  limited 
resources,  might  be  unable  to  repay. 

The  state  now  has  60  days  to  decide  whether  to  appeal  the  ruling. 

"We  are  counting  on  the  state  to  appeal  as  they  have  said  they  would," 
Connie  Talcott,  chairperson  of  the  Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality,  said 
this  morning.  "We  are  looking  for  them  to  keep  their  word." 

Calls  placed  to  the  state  Attorney  General's  office  were  not  returned. 
Talcott  said  she  hopes  this  is  the  last  ruling  by  McCurn,  and  that  UCE's 
goal  has  always  been  to  get  the  case  to  an  appeal,  because  they  feel  the 
case  can  be  won  in  an  appeal. 

Raymond  Heslin,  an  attorney  for  the  Cayugas,  said  this  morning  that  this 
is  McCurn's  last  ruling  and  if  the  case  is  appealed  it  will  be  taken  to 
the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Manhattan. 

"It  is  exactly  what  we  anticipated  he  would  do,"  Fleslin  said  of  the 
decision . 

Heslin  said  that  the  Cayuga  Nation  does  not  intend  to  appeal  the 
decision  if  the  state  will  the  pay  the  $247.9  million  plus  interest  that 
has  been  accruing  since  McCurn  first  named  that  sum  in  the  award. 

"They  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  final  chapter,  and  would  accept  the 
judgment,"  he  said.  "It  leaves  the  choice  to  the  governor  whether  he  wants 
to  end  this  saga  or  appeal." 

A call  placed  to  the  governor's  office  was  not  returned  by  press  time 
this  morning. 

Heslin  added  that  settling  the  Cayugas  case  would  be  easier  than  the 


problems  with  the  Oneida  land  claim  case  because  there  are  no  other  tribes 
that  have  a stake  in  the  claim,  so  once  the  money  is  paid,  the  case  would 
be  over. 

"If  the  governor  appeals,  we  will  cross-appeal,  seeking  all  of  the 
interest  - which  was  around  $1.7  billion,"  Heslin  said,  adding  that  the 
landowners  would  probably  become  defendants  again  if  the  case  is  appealed. 

The  Cayugas  have  said  they  would  use  the  award  to  establish  a sovereign 
reservation  in  New  York. 

Several  elected  officials  contacted  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties 
reacted  negatively  Monday  afternoon  to  word  of  McCurn's  ruling. 

"That's  horrible.  It  virtually  gives  them  license  to  buy  anything  in  the 
area  and  it  would  be  off  the  tax  rolls  ...  and  not  bound  to  our  laws," 
said  Raymond  E.  Lockwood,  chairman  of  the  Cayuga  County  Legislature  and 
owner  of  land  in  the  claim  area.  He  opposes  giving  the  Cayugas  any  money. 

Seneca  Falls  Supervisor  Peter  W.  Same  said  the  award  will  create  an 
unfair  playing  field  for  businesses  in  the  area  by  allowing  the  Cayugas  to 
buy  land  and  create  a tax-exempt  sovereign  nation. 

"I  feel  the  Indian  claim  is  inappropriate  and  the  wrong  way  for  the 
federal  government  to  handle  this  case.  I support  appealing  McCurn's 
ruling,"  Same  said. 

William  L.  Dorr  of  Rochester,  attorney  for  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties, 
said  the  counties  were  not  party  to  the  damages  trial. 

"The  counties'  consistent  position  has  been  to  appeal  the  underlying 
liability  issues  that  saw  the  judge  say  the  Cayugas'  claim  was  valid.  We 
plan  to  press  forward  with  that,"  Dorr  said. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Finger  Lakes  Times. 
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Coalition  seeks  dismissal  of  Wisconsin  Oneida  lawsuits 
By  Associated  Press,  3/13/2002  08:54 

UTICA,  N.Y.  (AP)  A citizens  group  is  asking  a federal  judge  to  throw  out 
40  lawsuits  recently  filed  by  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile,  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas'  attorney,  Arlinda  Locklear,  said 
tribal  leaders  were  considering  a proposal  made  by  the  coalition  that 
would  allow  the  tribe  to  drop  the  lawsuits  while  preserving  its  land  claim 
rights . 

The  American  Land  Rights  Coalition  filed  papers  Tuesday  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Utica  to  intervene  in  the  case  and  have  it  dismissed.  The 
landowners  who  belong  to  the  group  have  not  been  sued  by  the  Wisconsin 
Oneidas,  but  they  meet  the  criteria  the  tribe  has  established,  said  Leon 
Koziol,  the  coalition's  lawyer. 

"Why  wait  for  us  to  get  sued?"  Koziol  said.  "We  need  to  get  involved  and 
get  the  whole  thing  dismissed." 

Locklear  said  she  doubted  the  group's  motion  would  succeed.  She  noted 
that  Koziol  was  filing  papers  on  behalf  of  people  who  haven't  been  sued 
yet . 

"I  think  he's  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse  here,"  Locklear  said. 

Under  a proposed  land-claim  settlement  made  public  last  month  by  the 
state,  local  counties  and  the  New  York  Oneidas,  the  state  and  federal 
government  would  contribute  to  a $500  million  payout  to  the  three  branches 
of  the  Oneidas.  In  exchange,  the  New  York  Oneidas  would  give  up  their 
claim  to  250,000  acres  of  central  New  York  land.  Gov.  George  E.  Pataki, 
however,  has  said  it  is  unclear  if  the  federal  government  will  pay  its 
share . 


The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  have  opposed  the  settlement  because  it  would  not 
provide  them  with  any  land  within  the  disputed  claim  area  in  Oneida  and 
Madison  counties. 

The  Wisconsin  Oneidas  wanted  to  ensure  time  did  not  run  out  on  their 
ability  to  file  a lawsuit,  which  is  the  reason  lawsuits  were  filed  against 
landowners  over  the  past  month,  Locklear  said. 

Nevertheless,  Locklear  said  the  Wisconsin  tribe  would  consider  a 
proposal  made  by  the  coalition  suggesting  either  a voluntary  withdrawal  of 
the  lawsuit  under  a court-approved  stipulation  or  a stay  pending 
congressional  action. 

"We  are  taking  a very  hard  look  at  ideas  proposed  by  Mr.  Koziol  and  his 
client  that  could  result  in  the  dismissal  of  these  suits,"  Locklear  said. 

Both  of  the  options  would  remove  landowners  from  the  issue,  giving  them 
"peace  of  mind,"  but  would  allow  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas  to  sue  them  again 
if  a settlement  couldn't  be  reached  with  the  state,  Locklear  said. 
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Oil  exploration  in  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  sparks  concern 
March  12,  2002  16:15:00 

CORTEZ,  Colo.  - A plan  to  search  for  oil  in  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
National  Monument  in  southwestern  Colorado  has  come  under  fire  from 
environmentalists,  who  say  thumper  trucks  used  in  the  exploration  may 
damage  archaeological  sites. 

British-based  Western  Geophysical  plans  to  use  the  trucks  to  detect  oil 
deposits  on  nearly  20,000  acres  of  monument  land.  The  trucks  send  shock 
waves  to  the  deposits  by  pounding  on  the  ground. 

"On  the  face  of  it,  it  doesn't  sound  very  compatible  with  the  densest 
archaeological  treasure  trove  in  the  United  States,"  said  Mark  Pearson, 
executive  director  of  the  San  Duan  Citizens  Alliance. 

Western  Geophysical  declined  comment. 

The  164,000-acre  monument  is  home  to  more  than  20,000  American  Indian 
archaeological  sites. 

Most  of  the  monument  is  already  leased  for  oil  and  gas  development,  and 
operators  can  explore  and  develop  resources  if  the  activities  do  not  harm 
natural  and  cultural  resources. 

But  Pearson  said  a similar  Western  Geophysical  project  outside  Arches 
National  Park  in  Utah  was  stopped  recently  because  of  environmental 
concerns  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Pearson  said  officials  were  worried  the  trucks  would  destroy  fragile 
soil  deposits  and  nesting  habitat. 

LouAnn  Jacobson,  the  monument's  director,  said  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  doing  an  environmental  assessment  of  the  project  and  hopes 
to  avoid  the  problems  that  occurred  in  Utah. 

She  said  a staff  member  will  monitor  the  project  and  trucks  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drive  over  archaeological  sites. 

"I  feel  pretty  confident  that  there  will  not  be  any  impacts  to  the 
cultural  resources  as  part  of  this  project,"  Jacobson  said. 
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Laguna  Officer  Accused  of  Raping  Prisoner 

March  18,  2002 

The  Associated  Press 

LAGUNA  PUEBLO  - The  FBI  has  arrested  a Laguna  Pueblo  police  officer  who 
allegedly  raped  a female  prisoner  he  was  transporting  from  a jail  to  a 
prison . 

David  Chavez,  43,  was  arrested  Monday  at  his  Laguna  Pueblo  residence  and 
charged  with  deprivation  of  rights  under  the  color  of  law,  aggravated 
sexual  abuse,  a violation  of  the  federal  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  FBI  said  in 
a news  release. 

Chavez  was  expected  to  appear  in  federal  court  in  Albuquerque  on  Tuesday. 
If  convicted,  he  faces  the  possibility  of  life  in  prison,  the  FBI  said. 

Chavez  is  accused  of  raping  a 45-year-old  prisoner  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  Nov.  24,  the  FBI  said. 

Laguna  police  had  arrested  the  woman  for  public  intoxication.  Chavez  was 
taking  her  to  the  Cibola  County  Corrections  Center  in  Milan  because  the 
Laguna  jail  was  not  equipped  to  house  female  prisoners,  the  FBI  said. 

Chavez  allegedly  stopped  along  the  way  to  the  prison  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  road  and  asked  the  woman  to  get  into  the  passenger  seat  of  the  car  to 
warm  up,  an  affidavit  said. 

Once  she  was  in  the  front  seat,  Chavez  began  kissing  her  and  then 
allegedly  raped  her  alongside  the  roadway,  the  FBI  said. 

Chavez  then  allegedly  told  the  woman  not  to  tell  anyone  and  dropped  her 
off  at  the  prison  in  Milan,  the  affidavit  said. 

Chavez  denied  raping  the  woman,  the  affidavit  said. 

The  woman  told  prison  employees  what  had  happened  when  she  was  being 
booked  into  the  prison,  the  affidavit  said. 
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The  Associated  Press 

FARGO,  N.D.  --  American  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier  has  appealed  a 
judge's  decision  to  uphold  the  two  murder  sentences  imposed  on  him  in  1977. 
Peltier  claimed  he  never  had  the  chance  to  argue  that  his  sentences  should 
be  based  on  the  theory  he,  at  most,  aided  others  in  the  killings  of  two  FBI 
agents  in  1975,  or  that  he  acted  in  self-defense. 

He  was  one  of  four  men  charged  with  killing  the  agents  in  a shootout  on 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Two  suspects  were 
acquitted  in  1976,  and  the  third  was  freed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Peltier  was  convicted  of  the  murders  in  Fargo  and  was  sentenced  in  1977. 
In  November,  he  asked  a judge  to  allow  the  two  life  terms  to  run 
concurrently,  rather  than  consecutively.  The  change  would  give  Peltier  an 
earlier  chance  at  parole. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Paul  Magnuson  rejected  the  request,  saying  Peltier 
had  earlier  opportunities  to  make  the  same  argument. 

Peltier's  previous  appeals,  including  a similar  request  to  reduce  his 
sentence,  also  have  been  denied. 

His  latest  request  was  filed  Nov.  1 and  rejected  Feb.  25.  He  filed  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Thursday. 


Peltier  is  being  held  in  the  federal  prison  in  Leavenworth  and  is  next 
up  for  parole  in  2008. 

http: //c j on line. com/stories/031302/kan_peltier . shtml 
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Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Sent:  Tuesday,  March  19,  2002  12:12  AM 
Subject:  [Fwd:  Request  for  Help] 

From  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS. 


Dan  Paulson  141743,  ASP  - Yuma/Dakota,  P.O.  Box  13007,  Yuma,  AZ  85366 

The  Circles  at  ASP  Yuma  (Dakota  East  and  West)  are  asking  for  your  help 
to  obtain  two  Canumpa  Wakan  (sacred  pipes)  - since  the  yards  are  separated 
the  prisoners  require  one  for  each  end.  Is  there  any  way  you  cold  find 
someone  who  would  make  and  send  them  to  us?  We  are  trying  to  avoid  buying 
them  (because  we  do  not  believe  that  sacred  items  should  be  bought  or 
sold),  but  I am  more  than  willing  to  send  money  for  postage  and  handling. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  two  Lakota-Plains  style  pipes  with  red 
pipestone  (detachable)  bowls  and  2'  or  3'  foot  wooden  stems.  Also  the 
bowl  must  be  Elder-style  (upside-down  T) . We  also  need  pipe-bags  made  of 
deer-hide  and  separate  pouches  for  the  bowls,  preferably  skunk,  badger,  or 
rabbit.  Finally,  we  need  two  squares  of  red  cloth,  about  6"  by  6"  for 
each  canumpa. 

I realize  that  this  is  asking  a lot,  but  we  do  need  these  very  much. 

Any  help  you  can  provide  would  be  most  appreciated. 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sent:  Friday,  March  15,  2002  10:38  AM 

Subject:  Request  for  assistance  - George  Marshall 

Please  forward  to  relevant  lists  and  contacts, 

thank  you, 

Brigitte 


Please  note  that  NAPS  is  not  advocating  the  release  of  this  prisoner,  but 
rather  that  he  get  the  medical  attention  he  requires. 

George  Marshall  #80615,  Cummins  Unit,  Arkansas  State  Prison,  P.O.  Box  500, 
Grady,  AK  71644-0500 

I'm  a Native  Indian  of  the  U.S.A.,  born  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  1942 

I've  been  incarcerated  within  the  Arkansas  State  Prison  since  November 
1990,  serving  a thirty  (30)  year  sentence.  As  of  this  date,  my  discharge 
is  many  years  away,  being  in  early  2016. 

I suffer  from  a neurological  disease,  "Tourette  Syndrome".  I also  have 
high  blood  pressure  and  Chronic  Acid  Reflux  Disease.  I shake  and  jump  so 
much  from  the  Tourette 's,  that  a lot  of  times  I am  unable  to  feed  myself. 

The  Arkansas  prison  system  is  still  embedded  in  prison  policies  of  the 
1950s!  This  is  a terrible  place  to  be,  especially  if  one  has  a mental 
disease  or  mental  defect,  which  I do.  To  put  it  bluntly,  if  I cannot 
procure  some  assistance  from  individuals  who  might  take  a compassionate 
view  in  regards  to  my  perilous  situation,  then  my  death  will  be  in  the 
near  future,  as  I cannot  begin  to  stress  the  conditions  within  this  prison 
system!  To  substantiate  my  claims  as  to  the  terrible  conditions  in  the 
Arkansas  prisons,  go  to  http://www.prup.net,  if  you  are  online. 

I ask  you  to  contact  for  me  any  American  Indians  or  Canadian  Indians 
that  may  be  able  to  assist  me  in  my  bid  for  freedom,  before  these  uncaring 


people  kill  me  from  neglect! 

Peace  to  you  and  yours.  And  thank  you! 

Inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Marshall  can  be  sent  to: 

The  Warden  and  Head  of  Medical  Services  at  the  above  address 
(phone:  870-850-8899,  fax:  970-850-8861)  and: 

Larry  B.  Norris,  Director 
Arkansas  Department  of  Corrections 
P.0.  Box  8707 
Pine  Bluff,  AR  71611-8707 
Phone:  870-267-6200 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 

I'm  looking  for  personal  reports,  good  or  not-so-good,  of  Native  prisoner 
issues,  and  contact  information  for  any  inmate  seeking  pen  pals  who'd 
like  to  be  included  in  this  column, 
lanet  Smith 
owlstar@speakeasy .org 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1889  NO.  26 


Waste  not  moments,  no,  nor  words. 

In  telling  what  you  could  do 
Some  other  time  the  present  is 
For  doing  what  you  should  do. 

Don't  do  right  unwillingly. 

And  stop  to  plan  and  measure 
'Tis  working  with  the  heart  and  soul 
That  makes  our  duty  pleasure. 


"When  you  feel  a course  is  wrong. 
And  conscience  tells  you  so 
Though  a friend  should  bid  you  err. 
Be  firm,  and  answer  No! 

Thus,  in  every  step  of  life, 

A good  example  show. 

Nor  fear  to  speak  that  little  word 
No!  No!  No!" 


Only  thyself  thyself  can  harm. 

Forget  it  not!  And  full  of  peace. 

As  if  the  south  wind  whispered  warm. 
Wait  thou  till  storm  and  tumult  cease. 


The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  a few 
God  looks  for  a part  to  be  done  by  YOU. 


IT  TOOK  EIGHT  YEARS  TO  DISCOVER  A MISTAKE. 


To  the  Man-On-The-ESand-Stand : 

DEAR  SIR:  Though  you  were  not  so  widely  known  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Carlisle  School  as  you  are  today,  yet  I opine  you  have  always  been 
interested  in  everything,  however  small  that  was  done  there,  and  I wish 
to  recall  to  your  remembrance  a little  occurance  of  1881. 

It  is  that  of  the  printing  in  the  EADLE  KEATAH  TOH  of  December  in  that 
year  a short  article  telling  of  a Picture  Gallery  that  had  been  opened 
at  the  Barracks. 

(The  RED  MAN  was  once  called  "Eadle  Keatah  Toh.") 

The  writer  the  article  expressed  admiration  of  the  pictures  as  exhibited 
for  truthful  resentatives  of  the  objects  painted  even  'Though  Hogarth 
might  have  been  disgusted  at  the  absence  of  his  ' Line  of  Beauty, 1 and 
Titian  deplored  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coloring,  shown  by 
the  artists. 

How  true  to  real  life  was  that  of  the  chase  of  jack  rabbits,  the 
writer  did  not  know  till  recently. 

On  reading  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace's  book  entitled  "The  Land  of  the  Pueblos" 
she  learned  that  the  Pueblo  boy  (Bennie  Thomas,  was  itnot,  my  friend?) 
who  drew  that  picture,  was  giving  a sketch  of  an  amusement  that  had  been 
his  special  delight  in  his  home  life,  instead  of  drawing  upon  his 
imagination  as  she  had  always  supposed. 

That  picture  with  others  described  in  the  article  mentioned  has  been 
safely  kept  in  a portfolio  and  often  drawn  out  to  prove  the  native 
talent  for  art  possessed  by  Carlisle  pupils. 

Today,  the  chase  of  the  lack  Rabbits  for  its  historical  value  stands 
foremost  and  it  is  suggested,  if  Mrs.  Wallace  brings  out  a new  edition 
of  her  "Land  of  the  Pueblos"  she  might  consider  the  picture  an  addition 
to  its  pages  as  an  illustration  of  the  sports  she  describes  that  people 
as  enjoying,  with  those  long-eared  animals. 

A-TE-KA. 

Home  in  Iowa, 

Feb.  28,  1889. 


lack  Frost. 

An  Indian  pupil  writes  as  a school  exercise: 
lack  Frost  whistle. 

He ' s glad  I guess . 

He  dance  I think. 

Nobody  play  fiddle  as  he  whistle  for  himself. 

Miss  Patterson  whistle  for  boys-No-lack  Frost  deride  her  whistle.  His 
whistle  just  like  it. 

At  my  home  the  wind  whistle  just  that  way.  Poor  fellow!  He  cry  to 
come  in,  that  why  he  make  so  much  noise. 


Now  is  alway  it  the  very  best  time  if  we  make  it  so. 


(P.  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A very  pleasant  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Robert  McFadden,  who 
was  at  Rome,  Italy,  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

We  have  since  learned  that  he  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  with  whom  he 
is  travelling  have  arrived  at  the  great  Egyptian  Pyramids. 


Says  the  Chambersburg  Spirit: 

"A  car  spring  has  been  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  and 
each  evening  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tug-of-war  team  may  be  found  tugging  away 
at  the  rope  that  is  tied  at  one  end  to  the  spring.  The  arrangement  is  an 
ingenious  one  and  furnishes  excellent  practice  for  the  team.  The  spring 
has  been  christened  "Chester  Cornelius"  in  honor  of  the  stalwart  anchor 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  team.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  - The 
anchor  was  Peter  instead  of  Chester  Cornelius. 


Amelia  Elseeday's  letter  this  week  from  her  country  home  is  very 
nicely  written  and  well  expressed.  When  we  look  back  only  a few  years 
and  remember  when  Amelia  could  not  speak  a word  of  English,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  glad  with  her  that  she  is  able  to  talk  and  understand  and 
do  for  herself.  We  have  fifty-seven  girls  out  in  country  homes,  all 
doing  for  themselves,  and  most  of  them  making  very  good  records.  How 
proud  they  should  feel  that  they  are  able  and  have  a chance  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 


"Oh,  I don't  like  Friday  evenings,  for  I have  nothing  to  do,"  one 
girl  was  heard  to  say  to  another  last  Friday  eveuing.  The  *industrious* 
girls  like  an  off  evening  very  much.  That  is  the  evening  they  have  for 
reading  one  to  another  and  doing  their  crochet  and  knitting  work  for 
themselves.  On  Friday  evenings  in  the  Girls'  Quarters  as  one  passes 
through  the  girls  may  be  seen  in  little  companies  together  really  enjoying 
themselves.  The  girl  with  nothing  to  do  is  the  one  who  does  not  know  how 
to  manage  herself  nor  her  time. 


Fully  a hundred  applications  for  our  boys  and  girls  have  been 
received  from  people  in  the  country  wish  their  services  this  summer. 
This  speaks  well.  Our  farm  boys  and  girls  are  giving  most  excellent 
satisfaction,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  all  their  lives  if  allowed  the 
privilege  of  working  for  themselves  where  work  is  honorable  and  not 
compelled  to  go  back  to  a reservation  where  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  work. 


The  Invincible  Society  last  week  discussed  the  Question"  "Resolved, 
That  the  Government  ought  to  stop  issuing  rations  to  the  Indians."  This 
week  they  will  discuss:  "Resolved,  That  Congress  ought  to  provide  a way 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  who  wish  to  leave  their  reservation 
life."  Isaac  Williams  read  an  essay,  subject,  "Whiskey  and  its  etfects." 
A Committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a like  committee  of  the 
Standards  to  compile  joint  rules  to  regulate  the  admission  of  members. 


Mr.  Standing's  talk  on  Prohibition  and  the  action  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  States  in  the  matter,  must  have  been  interesting  to  the  more 
intelligent  of  our  boys  and  girls  present  at  English  Speaking  meeting 
last  Saturday  night.  Dr.  Given  closed  the  meeting  by  a most  interesting 
talk  on  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  his  wonderful  work.  Only  the  more  advanced 
pupils  could  understand,  but  it  is  good  to  have  such  talks. 


Little  Apache  Bruce,  the  pet  of  the  Small  Boys'  Quarters  has  a pair 
of  rubber  boots  of  which  he  is  very  proud.  He  is  not  expected  to  wear 
them  except  when  the  weather  is  snowy  or  very  rainy.  One  morning  when  he 
spied  one  snow  flake  coming  down  he  ran  to  his  school  mother  in  high 
glee  for  the  boots,  and  of  course  got  them. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  working  of  one  set  of  muscles  will  make  that 


part  of  the  body  strong  and  large,  won't  some  of  us  have  terrible  jaws 
by-and-by  if  we  keep  up  this  eternal  gum-chewing.  Chew,  chew,  chew, 
chew,  chew,  chew,  chew,  chew,  chew,  like  a cow  chewing  her  cud. 


Madame  Rumor  sends  word  from  Crow  Agency,  Montana  that  Wiliam  Steele 
is  married. 


Did  you  get  a valentine? 


Duanita  is  the  champion  "jackstone"  player. 


We  have  a nice  list  of  subscribers  from  the  Crow  Agency  this  week 


The  wagon  shop  boys  have  lately  finished  a good  substantial  wagon  for 
farm  use. 


The  wee  girls  hold  nightly  singing=school  in  the  absence  of  the  older 
ones  at  study  hour. 


Kish  Hawkins  led  the  Sunday  evening  service,  and  gave  a very  earnest 
and  impressive  talk. 


A Grand  piano  and  two  cabinet  organs  have  arrived.  The  piano  has  been 
placed  in  the  new  chapel. 


The  carpenters  are  making  clothes  closets  for  the  large  Boys'  Quarters 
and  a display  case  for  the  school-room. 


Let  us  have  a challenge  from  the  Girls'  Literary  Society  to  that  of 
the  Boys'  Debating  Club,  or  viceversa,  to  publicly  discuss  some 
question . 


One  of  the  girls  is  taking  and  filling  orders  for  very  pretty 
thread-lace.  Another  made  sixty-five  cents  last  week  by  doing  odds  and 
ends  of  mending. 


Mrs.  Campbell  returned  from  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday.  Her  baby  Irene 
is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  and  is  contented  and  happy  in  her 
uncle's  home. 


Is  it  so  that  our  167  girls  make  more  chatter  and  noise  at  supper  than 
278  boys?  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  rather  hear  that  the  a girls 
led  in  quiet  orderliness. 


Perhaps  A-te-ka's  first  page  story  will  lead  our  teachers  to  inquire 
about  the  drawings  of  their  pupils,  and  learn  if  they  really  are 
pictures  of  home  life  or  only  fancy. 


The  boys  who  are  the  best  and  fastest  shoe-makers  and  the  good  work 
the  harness  shop  boys  did  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Kemp,  were  noticed  in 
the  Red  Man,  just  out  for  February. 


Some  boys  are  careless.  What  did  that  boy  want  who  wrote  "bate"  on  one 
of  the  request  papers.  Another  wanted,  "Gen  Spauce"  another  "Daint;" 
another  "Dean  pans,"  another  "Dean,"  another  "Dean;"  another  "Ginrer 
pant."  What  in  the  world  did  they  want? 


By  the  time  that  the  news  of  our  cyclone  reached  the  telegraph  wires 
in  England  it  read  that  the  storm  occured  while  our  pupils  were  in 
school  and  that  very  few  escaped  serious  injury.  Letters  from  friends  in 
England  have  been  recently  received  making  anxious  inquiry  about  us. 

The  arrangement  of  hair  of  the  older  girls  is  much  more  womanly  than 
their  former  fashion  of  braiding  it  down  the  back. 


Painters  are  busily  engaged  on  the  inside  work  on  the  gymnasium.  It 
requires  a steady  nerve  and  clear  head  to  climb  where  they  are  obliged 
to  go  to  paint. 


The  large  new  cistern  was  pumped  dry  this  week  by  "Uncle  Sam"  the  fire 
engine.  Twenty  or  thirty  boys  pumping  the  strong  arms  of  the  engine  can 
make  the  water  fly. 


Frank  Lock  took  dinner  with  Mrs.  Yates  on  Sunday  and  claims  having  an 
enjoyable  time.  He  wishes  to  thank  her  for  her  kind  invitation  and 
hospitality. 


The  little  girls  thinks  it  lots  of  fun  when  their  mother  allows  them 
an  extra  piece  of  bread  or  two  with  which  to  play  tea-party.  Yes,  and 
they  are  *high*  teas  too,  for  they  are  generally  up  stairs. 


The  tinners  have  been  busy  replenishing  the  kitchen  with  cooking 
utensils.  They  are  waiting  for  good  weather  to  put  up  the  spouting  on 
the  Large  Boys'  Quarters,  which  was  demolished  by  thy  cyclone. 


Isn't  it  ridiculous  that  we  can't  keep  step  with  the  left  foot  at  the 
right  time  in  the  music?  I guess  we  will  have  to  give  it  up.  That  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  things  we  are  too  stupid  to  learn. 


Have  you  noticed  that  there  are  15  faces  in  the  new  group  of  printers 
given  for  five  subscribers?  See  "Standing  Offer."  The  picture  now 
offered  is  a much  better  group  than  the  old  one. 


Capt.  Pratt  has  just  returned  from  a week's  trip  to  New  England,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  In  Hartford  he  saw  Nancy  Cornelius,  who  is  happy 
and  contented  with  her  new  occupation.  She  is  doing  well,  and  has  the 
respect  of  all  her  associates  in  the  school  of  nursing  where  she  is 
taking  a course. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  our  friend  Lt.  Geo.  LeRoy  Brown  of  the 
Army  who  assisted  Capt.  Pratt  soon  after  the  Carlisle  School  first 
opened,  over  nine  years  ago,  has  now  received  the  appointment  of  Prof, 
of  Army  Tactics  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  - Del. 


Some  think  that  the  item  announcing  our  exhibition  on  exhibition 
nights,  as  tonight  for  instance,  is  a "chestnut."  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  heard  a young  lady  say  so.  It  is  a part  of  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand ' s news,  however,  and  must  be  told,  of  course. 

The  usual  exhibition  will  not  be  given  to-night,  on  account  of  other 
doings . 


A Bright  Letter  From  a New  England  Boy. 

MY  DEAR  LITTLE  "INDIAN  HELPER":  -I  live  away  up  here  in  Connecticut, 
among  the  beautiful  New  England  hills,  in  the  village  of  Litchfield, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  in  New  England. 

We  have  not  had  as  much  snow  this  winter  as  we  did  last  winter,  when 
there  was  one  snow  drift  about  thirty  feet  in  height  which  entirely 
covered  the  roof  to  a house,  so  that  one  could  walk  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house  and  sit  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  seemed  very  queer. 

That  drift  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  the  second  of  Dune. 

Your  paper  comes  so  regularly  and  is  so  interesting  that  I should  feel 
quite  lost  without  it.  C.  B.  B.,  Dr. 


From  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  comes  the  following  Indian  news  from  a good 
friend  to  the  cause,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke.  We  remember  Mrs.  Clarke's 
visit  to  our  school  a few  years  ago  in  company  with  Miss  Kate  Foote. 

Mrs.  Clarke  says: 

"I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  Mrs.  Quinton  has  been  here  for  a few 
days  visiting  Mrs.  Rambout,  the  revered  Honorary  President  of  the 
Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  yesterday  we  held  a union 


meeting  including  various  denominations,  and  organized  a branch 
association.  Mrs.  Quinton  spoke  on  Sunday  evening  to  a large  audience 
and  awakened  much  interest  in  the  Indians." 

In  speaking  of  her  return  to  this  country  after  a few  years  in  Canada, 
Mrs.  Clarke  says: 

"We  have  returned  to  our  native  land  more  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the 
flag  than  if  we  had  never  left  it,  and  more  profoundly  interested  in  the 
right  settlement  of  the  Indian  question." 


The  Buffalo. 

According  to  the  Chicago  papers,  one  man  now  owns  all  the  remaining 
American  buffaloes  outside  of  zoological  gardens.  He  is  to  breed  them 
into  producers  of  a hair  "with  the  soft,  fine,  peculiar  waviness  and 
iridescent  quality  characteristic  of  sealskin,"  and  Chicago  is  to  be  the 
"greatest  buffalo  centre  of  the  earth." 


You  may  travel  a good  ways  on  whiskey,  and  travel  fast  while  you  are 
going,  but  you  can't  get  back  when  you  want  to. 


Temperance  is  the  moderate  use  of  good  things  and  total  abstinence 
from  bad  things. 

Enigma . 

My  1 is  in  hop,  but  not  in  run. 

My  2 is  in  top,  but  not  in  fun. 

My  3 is  in  lie,  but  not  in  truth. 

My  4 is  in  pie,  but  not  in  tooth. 

My  5 is  in  feet,  but  not  in  wax. 

My  6 is  in  wheat,  but  not  in  flax. 

My  7 is  in  new,  but  not  in  old. 

My  8 is  in  sue,  but  not  in  sold. 

My  9 is  in  snow,  but  not  in  rain. 

My  10  is  in  slow,  but  not  in  brain. 

My  whole  is  what  it  pays  to  be 
To  everybody  that  we  see 
And  the  M.  0.  T.  B.  S.  much  enjoys 
To  see  it  in  his  girls  and  boys. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  11  letters. 

My  10,  5,  4 is  what  we  all  must  do  sometime. 

My  6,  1,  2,  is  what  is  used  for  light  and  fuel  in  some  places. 

My  3,  9,  11  is  what  George  Washington  never  could  tell. 

My  7,  1,  5,  8 is  what  some  folks  have  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 

My  whole  is  what  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  almost  dying  to  have. 


It  is  a wise  person  who  knows  what  to  do  next. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  PIED  WORDS: 

Vest,  boot,  overcoat,  suspenders,  cuffs,  watch,  necktie, 
collar-button,  muffler,  shirt,  overalls. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 


Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 

Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  info  see 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org. 
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filename=" BOARDING  SCHOOL" 

Winter  Boarding  School  Nite 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

It  is  snowing  outside,  it  reminds  me  of  a night  long  ago.  It  was  this 
time  of  year. . . . 

Around  and  near  the  Navajo  Reservation  there  are  many  boarding  schools 
where  school  age  kids  live  far  from  home  to  go  to  school,  one  of  these  is 
in  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  At  these  schools  you  will  find  kids  from  first 
grade  to  seniors  in  high  school.... 

The  Indian  Club  used  to  meet  in  the  boarding  school  dining  room.  The 
girl's  dorm  was  on  the  west  side  and  the  boy's  dorm  was  to  the  North.  Flag 
Bordertown  dorm,  these  buildings  were  light  blue  green  in  color  and  stood 
in  the  forest,  the  tall  pine  trees  hanging  their  shaggy  limbs  and  the 
crystal  snow  falling  in  clumps  to  the  ground,  showering  those  who  walked 
between  the  buildings  with  wind  blown  snow  that  would  make  you  catch  your 
breath  from  the  cold. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  lights  are  on  and  but  the  whole  scene  is  blue  and 
there  is  no  night,  but  reflected  light  of  white  of  the  snow.  In  the  midst 

of  this  quietness  there  is  a sound  coming  from  the  dining  room,  the  chairs 

and  tables  moved  out  of  the  way  and  in  the  window.  I find  myself  walking 
from  my  wing  where  I stay  on  the  boy's  side  down  to  the  dining  room.  The 
air  is  clean,  fresh  and  I can  feel  it  as  I breathe. 

I find  myself  on  the  walkway  going  down  the  hill  to  the  dining  room,  I 

can  hear  the  sound  of  a drum  beating  and  the  sound  of  one  of  the  dorm 

attendants,  who  heads  the  Indian  club. 

In  the  large  windows  I can  see  the  movement  of  Navajo  boys  and  girls 
swaying  back  and  forth  dancing  to  his  voice.  They  are  dressed  in  fine 
clothes,  satins,  velvet,  silver  and  moccasins.  As  I step  into  the  room,  I 
see  the  other  kids  standing  on  the  edges  of  the  room  watching  those  ten  or 
so  that  are  out  there  dancing.  They  are  getting  ready  for  the  annual 
Christmas  program  and  are  making  their  final  run  before  their  performance 
tomorrow.  I see  them,  those  with  names  like  Kearns,  Sloan,  Acothley, 
Whitehat,  Tom,  Benally,  Hoskie  from  places  like  Gray  Mountain,  Skeleton 
Mesa,  the  Gap,  Leupp,  Selba  Delkai,  Coppermine,  Kaibeto  and  Shonto.  As 
they  move  about  they  shine  in  a way  that  is  far  removed  from  these  four 
walls,  from  this  school  on  the  edge  of  town.  They  are  lifted  from  here  to 


the  mesas,  flat  lands  and  cedars  of  home. 

In  time,  they  have  learned  at  the  hands  of  this  man  who  is  singing  and 
they  move  about  with  grace  and  unity.  Their  steps  together,  satin  dresses 
rustling  in  gold,  green,  blue  and  red,  with  velveteen  shirts  and  a shawl. 
The  young  men  stand  dressed  in  white  pants  with  red  velveteen  shirts  and 
they  are  all  adorned  with  concho  belts,  turquoise  beads  and  silver.  The 
light  catches  their  movement  and  they  float  on  the  words  of  a song. 

The  gourd  rattle  begins  its  arc  from  the  first  dancers  head  and  makes  a 
big  semi  circle,  you  can  see  some  have  painted  white  faces,  as  the  gourd 
finishes  the  fall  of  it's  arc  rattling.  Then  it  begins ...  like  a call  in 
the  distance. . almost  a yelping. . .Oh-o-who,  oh-o-who,  the  rest  quietly 
chant  the  same  back  lifting  their  feet,  two  rows  in  a straight  line,  pick 
up  their  feet  and  together  dance  toward  him  singing. . .Hee-ye-yay,  hee-ye- 
yay,  Oh-o-who  and  they  move  as  one  around  the  floor. 

I find  myself  standing  just  inside  the  door,  and  the  room  is  quiet,  as 
those  of  us  far  from  home  in  boarding  school  see  how  these  our  friends 
dance.  I miss  home  and  think  about  my  parents  and  the  old  folks  and  long 
summer  days  where  I stood  with  the  sheep  and  quietly  I find  myself  at 
peace.  These  kids,  are  all  like  me,  so  far  from  home,  and  as  I watch  them 
dance  I find  some  happiness  in  the  song  and  movement.  As  I look  about  the 
room  there  are  many  here  and  we  seem  to  be  thinking  all  the  same  thing.  It 
feels  good  to  be  here,  to  know  that  this  is  a part  of  me,  that  I am  Navajo 
and  these  words  come  and  take  me  home.  It  is  good  to  be  who  I am  and  as  I 
watch  this  song  come  to  an  end,  I find  quiet  pride  in  the  their  dance  and 
the  songs .... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Send  me  an  EMAIL!  lohnny  Rustywire  all  rights  reserved 

"RE : Poem:  Life"  
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Sub j : Life 

Life 

Such  a slender  thread 
that  binds  us 
to  this  plain 
to  Make  Ina 

Such  a tender  tie 
like  smoke  and  prayer 
elusive 
Sacred 

Given  whole 
tested  and  felt 
in  the  Heart  of  Hearts 
in  a second 

precious 

fleeting 

Sacred 

Auck 

So  many  things 
can  go  wrong 
so  many  threats 
yet  we  hold  fast 

To  life 
to  promise 
to  desire 
to  will 


Life 

such  a precious  gift 
well  lived 
Honored 
Respected 

Too  often  cut  short 
cut  from  it's  birth 
it's  rightful  place 
it's  Honor 

Time  heals  all  wounds 
they  say 
I say  not 
time  reminds  us 

Time 

reminds  us 

of  what  we  have  lost 
of  what  might  have  been 

And  draws  us  all 
infinitely  closer 
to  true  peace 
to  Spirit 

Draws  us  to 
what  should  be 
to  what  is 
to  Heart 

Love  what  you  love 
who  you  love 
fiercely 
with  Spirit 

Love 

share 

know 

give 

For  tomorrow 
is  never  kind 
and  has 
no  remorse. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 
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Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  25-31 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

25 

Each  of  us  must  aspire  to  the  heights  of  our  own  abilities. 

26 

Our  spirits  are  reborn  in  the  land. 

27 


What  benefits  the  Earth,  Ke  Au  Nei,  benefits  all  life. 

28 

Find  the  good  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

29 

The  wind  bides  for  a spell  in  this  place,  then  it  seeks  other  lands  to 
explore. 

30 

Stone  remains  when  all  else  passes  away. 

31 

Build  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Groups  discuss  extinction  threat  to  medicinal,  aromatic  plants 

Tuesday,  March  19,  2002 

By  Bill  Bergstrom,  Associated  Press 

PHILADELPFIIA  - Herbal  shampoo  and  medicine  makers  could  learn  something 
from  American  Indians  about  harvesting  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants 
without  endangering  some  vanishing  and  valuable  species. 

American  Indians  gathering  plants  for  herbal  remedies  take  only  those 
they  need  and  utter  songs  and  chants  lamenting  the  sacrifice  and  affirming 
that  the  plants  are  being  harvested  to  relieve  suffering,  said  Tis  Mai 
Crow  of  Speedwell,  Tenn.,  a Western  Band  Cherokee  healer.  "From  any  one 
area  we  limit  the  amount  taken.  They  are  taken  only  at  certain  times  of 
year,"  Crow  said.  That's  in  contrast  with  some  commercial  harvesters  who, 
he  said,  "go  in  there  with  bulldozers  and  clear  off  whole  hillsides." 

Crow  is  one  of  10  members  of  a Native  American  Elder  Circle  who  took 
part  in  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Medicinal  Plant  Working  Group 
discussing  ways  to  protect  threatened  plants.  The  group  also  includes 
representatives  from  industry,  government,  academia,  and  environmental 
organizations . 

"Plants  that  our  grandfathers'  grandfathers  respected  and  protected  for 
future  generations  are  no  longer  available  to  us,"  said  Crow,  author  of 
Native  Plants,  Native  Healing.  He  spoke  recently  at  a symposium  the 
working  group  helped  organize  on  Industrial  Leadership  for  the 
Preservation  of  Medicinal  and  Aromatic  Plants. 

North  American  environments  from  alpine  tundra  to  prairie  grasslands, 
coastal  salt  marshes,  and  tropical  rain  forests  have  some  20,000  plant 
species,  the  working  group  reported  in  December  2000.  At  least  175  species 
are  marketed  for  use  in  over-the-counter  remedies  and  supplements  in  the 
$3  billion  U.S.  medicinal  herb  market. 

Many  plants  are  collected  from  the  wild  in  large  quantities.  For  example, 
about  65  million  goldenseal  plants  and  34  million  ginseng  plants  a year 
have  been  harvested  from  eastern  U.S.  forests  in  recent  years,  according 
to  the  report. 

The  two-day  symposium  included  pharmaceutical,  cosmetic,  vitamin,  and 
herbal  product  makers;  academics;  farmers;  and  government  representatives. 

"We  are  interested  in  creating  partnerships  with  as  diverse  a group  as 
possible  and  bringing  together  as  many  interest  groups  as  possible,"  said 
Dulie  Lyke,  a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist. 

Some  plants  are  plentiful  enough  to  harvest  without  concern,  said 
Michael  McGuffin,  president  of  the  American  Herbal  Products  Association,  a 


Silver  Spring,  Md.,  trade  group.  "Saw  palmetto  is  harvested  in  the  wild, 
but  it's  estimated  that  there  are  4 million  acres  of  it,"  McGuffin  said. 
"Black  cohosh  is  one  we  are  concerned  about.  The  root  is  the  part  used. 

End  of  plant." 

One  presentation  involved  some  successful  efforts  to  cultivate  black 
cohosh,  an  eight-foot  perennial  with  stems  and  roots  used  to  treat 
menstrual  and  digestive  problems  and  rheumatism. 

But  plants  such  as  goldenseal  root,  often  used  in  combination  with 
vitamin  C ; American  ginseng,  marketed  as  an  energizer  and  immune 
stimulant;  and  echinacea,  also  sold  as  an  immune  stimulant,  are  considered 
at  risk  of  extinction.  Crow  and  McGuffin  said. 

Herbal  product  manufacturers'  demand  for  plants  can  end  up  preserving 
natural  habitats,  such  as  rain  forests,  said  Dominique  N.  Conseil, 
president  of  Aveda,  a maker  of  plant-based  shampoos,  cleansers,  and 
cosmetics.  Conseil  said  that  can  be  the  result  if  companies  show  local 
people  how  harvesting  herbal  products  can  be  more  profitable  than  logging 
or  clearing  the  land  for  other  uses.  "Communities  need  to  have  a source  of 
revenue.  It's  about  developing  a source  of  revenue  that  preserves  the  wild, 
" Conseil  said.  "If  they  can  make  a living  from  the  environment  without 
destroying  it,  when  that  works,  it's  ideal." 

For  some  plants,  the  effort  comes  too  late.  Of  200  species  discovered  by 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  on  their  expedition  of  1803  through 
1806,  it  isn't  known  if  30  percent  still  exist,  said  Ara  DerMarderosian,  a 
professor  of  pharmacognosy,  the  study  of  drugs  from  natural  sources,  at 
the  University  of  the  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the  working  group's 
goals  is  to  catalog  American  plants,  DerMarderosian  noted.  "We  hope  they 
are  still  there.  There's  a lot  of  places  you'll  go  and  find  a parking  lot." 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Environmental  News  Network  Inc. 

— "RE:  Native  America  Calling"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  18  Mar  2002  11:15:43  -0600 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Interviews  and  Music  from:  Keith  Secola, 

Robert  Mirabal,  John  Trudell  + more... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  3/18  - 3/22 

2)  Different  Drums  - Keith  Secola 

3)  alterNative  Voices  - Robert  Mirabal,  Earth  Day  Info  plus  more  . . . 

4)  Earthsongs  - Dohn  Trudell 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  3/18  - 3/22 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 3/18:  Water:  The  21st  Century  Gold: 

A recent  Arizona  Supreme  Court  decision  has  the  potential  to  devastate 
long-standing  legal  doctrine  that  protects  Indian  Nations'  water  rights. 
Historically,  Indian  reservations  are  entitled  to  quantities  of  water 
necessary  to  irrigate  all  "practically  irrigable  acreage,"  and  have  first 
rights  to  available  water.  The  case,  which  will  likely  find  its  way  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  involves  a dispute  over  Gila  River  Basin  water  rights 
and,  if  not  overturned,  could  limit  the  extent  of  tribal  water  rights. 
Guests  include  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  attorney  Susan  Williams. 

TUE  - 3/19:  The  Fighting  Whities: 

They  started  out  as  a college  intramural  basketball  team  at  Northern 
Colorado  named  Native  Pride  but  when  an  Indian  mascot  controversy  heated  up 
in  a nearby  community,  the  team  changed  their  name  to  the  Fighting  Whities. 
Now  they  are  getting  national  attention.  How  much  of  an  impact  will  all  the 
attention  make?  Will  this  finally  lead  to  some  real  changes?  What  is  the 
situation  with  other  initiatives  to  stop  the  use  of  Native  Americans 
caricatures  as  mascots?  Guests  include  Suzan  Harjo  of  the  Morning  Star 
Institute  and  Indian  Country  Today  columnist,  and  Dan  Ninham,  a member  of 
the  Fighting  Whities  team. 


WED  - 3/20:  The  Indolent  Boys: 

The  Indolent  Boys  is  a play  about  the  tragic  aftermath  of  the  death  of 
three  Kiowa  boys  who  ran  away  from  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  and 
then  died  in  a snowstorm.  Written  by  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  Dr.  N. 
Scott  Momaday  of  the  Kiowa  Nation,  it  is  based  on  a true  story  that  took 
place  in  1891.  It  is  an  intensely  human  story,  full  of  vivid  educational 
and  cultural  lessons  relevant  to  all  people.  There  is  an  open  casting  call 
for  roles  in  the  play  and  auditions  will  be  held  in  Santa  Fe  on  March  25th. 
Are  you  looking  for  a part?  Guests  include  Jennifer  Chavez,  the  Founding 
Artistic  Director  of  the  Southwest  Repertory  Theater  Company. 

THU  - 3/21:  Indian  in  the  Spotlight:  Yvette  Joseph-Fox: 

Where  do  Native  people  find  medical  care  when  there  are  little,  or  no 
health  care  services  nearby?  How  do  we  know  that  our  concerns  pertaining  to 
health  care  are  heard  in  the  Halls  of  Congress?  Who  evaluates  the 
statistics  that  outline  the  disparaging  gap  in  the  funding  of  the  Indian 
Health  Services?  These  are  only  but  a few  of  the  responsibilities  that  are 
the  charge  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board.  In  the  leadership  role  of 
this  Colorado-based  non-profit  is  Colville  tribal  member  Yvette  Joseph-Fox, 
executive  director  of  NIHB. 

FRI  - 3/22:  Tribal  Drug  Court: 

In  the  late  1980 's  courts  across  America  began  a drug  court  movement  to 
fight  the  growing  number  of  drug-related  court  cases.  The  movement  has  now 
reached  tribal  courts,  but  as  with  other  national  initiatives  being 
implemented  in  tribal  systems,  tribal  drug  courts  encounter  unique 
challenges.  What  is  the  tribal  drug  court  concept?  What  jurisdictional 
issues  are  there?  How  do  tribal  drug  courts  impact  tribal  sovereignty? 
Guests  include  Janna  Walker,  Executive  Director  of  the  Native  American 
Alliance  Foundation  and  Herman  (Chico)  Gallegos,  board  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Drug  Court  Professionals  and  legal  counsel  to 
the  Native  American  Alliance  Foundation. 

2)  Different  Drums  - Keith  Secola 

This  week  on  Different  Drums,  we  are  presenting  an  interview  and  music 
feature  with  Keith  Secola,  talented  Anishinabe  musician  whose  song  "NDN 
Cars"  has  become  a Native  American  classic.  Secola's  "Fingermonkey"  CD  was 
awarded  a Nammy  in  2000  for  Best  Independent  Recording,  and  he  was  honored 
again  with  a Nammy  in  2001  for  Best  Instrumental  Recording  for  the 
soundtrack  he  composed  and  recorded  for  the  PBS  special  "Homeland." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  3/19:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  3/20:  4am 
Saturday  3/23:  5pm 
Sunday  3/24:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  3/25:  6am 

3)  alterNative  Voices  - Robert  Mirabal,  Earth  Day  Info  plus  more  . . . 
alterNative  Voices  brings  you  two  renditions  of  "How  Great  Thou  Art,"  one 
by  a Choctaw  and  one  in  the  Choctaw  language.  Selections  from  Robert 
Mirabal' s "Painted  Cave"  and  his  interview  with  Living  Voices  are  heard 
this  week. 

A news  story  about  the  104  year  battle  to  overturn  termination  of  the  Miami 
Tribe  of  Indiana.  We'll  give  your  listeners  scholarship  information.  Earth 
Day  resources  and  a party  planner  for  the  high  school  crowd  all  free  and 
online  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 

The  website  is  banner  free  and  free  to  you  too.  News  you  can  use  and 
resources  for  all  ages  are  found  there  anytime. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  3/20:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  3/21:  4am 
Saturday  3/23:  6pm 
Sunday  3/24:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  3/25:  7am 

4)  Earthsongs  - John  Trudell 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  new  Native  American  music  from  Bill  Miller, 


Nadjiwan,  Lucy  Idlout,  Spirit  Nation  and  Robbie  Robertson. 

Then  host  Gregg  McVicar  interviews  activist/poet/spoken  word  recording 
artist  John  Trudell  about  his  new  album  "Bone  Days/'  about  his  community 
radio  tour  and  his  take  on  current  events. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  3/21:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  3/22:  4am 
Saturday  3/23:  4pm 
Sunday  3/24:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  3/25:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  17  Mar  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Chris  Spotted  Eagle,  Gary  Smith,  Dodie  Finstead,  UTOSI,  Danet  Smith 
Kim  Catrel,  Valerie  Scott,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Barbara  Landis, 
Dreamwalker,  3ohn  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Eric  Martin 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Mar  26  23:19:16  2002 

Date:  27  Mar  2002  00:40:24  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.013 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  anvhyi/strawberry  moon 
Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  1000  Tipis,  ndn-aim,  LPDC,  Rez  Life  & Tsalagi_Unole 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


My  thanks  to  "John  GrosVenor"  < johng(3televar . com>  for  this  week's  quote. 
Mailing  List:  1000  Tipis  <1000Tipis@yahoogroups.com 

Where  we  live,  on  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  reservation,  there  are 
the  original  People,  the  Sanpoil  and  the  Nespelem. 

"With  much  anger  and  not  a little  irony,  a SANPOIL  spokesman  declaimed 
that  his  People  did  not  want  their  Men  'to  be  branded  or  driven  like  cattle 
from  where  they  were  born'.  'This  country  is  ours  and  instead  of  the  whites 
giving  it  to  us,  we  have  given  to  them  what  they  now  occupy'  " 

"I  want  you  to  know  if  I thought  the  President  was  God  Almighty  that  he 
should  make  a reservation  for  us.  Our  God  has  given  us  the  land  we  live  on, 
the  laws  we  live  under.  He  made  all  men  equal,  so  that  they  could  think  for 
themselves.  We  do  not  want  the  Whites  to  think  for  us.  " 

"We  can  think  for  ourselves.  We  do  NOT  want  anything  to  do  with  your 
President  or  any  of  his  agents.  Quillenstuten  [GOD]  is  our  Agent  and  is  all 
the  One  we  want,  and  all  the  One  we  will  listen  to.  We  will  NOT  obey  the 
laws  of  the  United  States" 

Chief  Komotalakia  --Dune  27,  1872 
Sanpoil 


To  subscribe  to  this  group,  send  an  email  to: 
1000Tipis-subscribe(3yahoogroups . com 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  I 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  ( 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Dourney  [ 

I The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Please  forgive  me  for  sharing  a personal  experience,  but  understand 
sometimes  we  need  to  remind  each  other  we  can't  outgive  Creator. 

My  half-side,  Danet,  and  I have  the  honor  of  helping  our  brothers 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


locked  up  in  USP  Atlanta. 


They  need  to  rebuild  their  sweatlodge  and  every  place  I looked  for 
willow  I was  coming  up  empty.  This  week  I was  going  to  appeal  for 
help  in  this  same  editorial  space. 

In  fact,  I had  written  the  piece  and  was  praying  it  would  be  read 
by  someone  who  could  help,  when  the  phone  rang.  It  was  a friend 
asking  if  I could  emcee  an  upcoming  powwow.  It  falls  on  a date  we 
have  already  committed  to  support  the  brothers  in  USP  Atlanta  as  they 
observe  the  summer  solstice,  lanet  told  him  so,  and  we  asked  if  he 
knew  of  a source  of  willow.  He  called  another  friend  nearby  who  had 
the  needed  willow. 

Don't  try  to  tell  me  this  was  anything  but  a response  to  the  prayers 
for  help  for  these  brothers  who  cannot  go  find  enough  willow  themselves. 

Again,  please  forgive  me  for  taking  your  time  to  share  a personal 
moment;  but  I honestly  cannot  think  of  a better  use  for  this  space  at 
this  moment. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U 

===w=w=== 

News  of  the  people  featured 

- Former  Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman 
Roger  lourdain 

- Two  die/ 

Tribal  Official  hurt  in  Crash 
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Former  Red  Lake  tribal  chairman  Roger  lourdain  dies 


BY  KERMIT  PATTISON 
PIONEER  PRESS 
Fri,  Man.  22,  2002 
Roger  Dourdain 

Roger  Dourdain,  who  served  more  than  30  years  as  tribal  chairman  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  and  became  an  influential  leader  in  national 
affairs,  has  died.  He  was  89. 

"He  was  an  extraordinary  person,"  said  Bill  Lawrence,  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Native  American  Press/Ojibwe  News.  "He  was  extremely  intelligent. 

He  had  a very  keen  mind.  He  remembered  details  and  historical  events.  He 
was  kind  of  a living  history  book  of  the  reservation." 

Upon  word  of  his  death  today,  the  Minnesota  House  of  Representatives 
recognized  Dourdain 's  contributions  with  a moment  of  silence. 

In  1959,  Dourdain  was  elected  the  first  tribal  chairman  in  Red  Lake 
after  the  previous  government  of  hereditary  chiefs  was  replaced  by  a 
constitutional  one.  He  remained  in  office  31  years. 

Dourdain  became  an  influential  voice  in  Indian  affairs.  He  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  and  often  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  lobby  bureaucrats  and  elected  leaders.  In  1986,  he 
was  named  Indian  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  American  Indian  Heritage 
Foundation . 

Closer  to  home,  however,  his  leadership  increasingly  faced  challenges. 
Critics  said  he  had  grown  too  authoritarian  and  secretive.  Dourdain 
frequently  held  council  meetings  in  executive  session  and  did  not  keep 
minutes.  In  1979,  a riot  broke  out  on  the  reservation  and  Dourdain 's  home 
was  burned.  He  moved  off  the  reservation  and  resettled  in  Bemidji, 
although  he  continued  to  serve  as  chairman. 

In  1990,  he  faced  a challenge  from  Gerald  "Butch"  Brun,  a former  logger 
and  tribal  council  member  who  had  supported  Dourdain  in  every  previous 
election.  Brun  won  by  136  votes. 

Dourdain  later  filed  a legal  challenge,  claiming  voting  irregularities 
and  asking  for  a new  election.  The  tribal  court  chief  judge  ruled  against 
Dourdain,  however,  saying  he  could  not  be  a bona  fide  candidate  because  he 
was  no  longer  a resident  of  the  reservation. 

Lawrence,  Dourdain' s godson,  became  a political  foe  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  tenure.  After  Dourdain  left  office,  however,  the  two  men 
reconciled  and  Lawrence  said  he  developed  a new  respect  for  the  man  he  had 
helped  drive  from  office. 

"His  intentions  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  reservation,"  said  Lawrence. 
"Maybe  some  of  the  means  I disagreed  with  at  the  time,  but  a lot  of  people 
have  come  to  respect  what  he  accomplished." 

Copyright  c.  2002  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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2 die,  tribal  official  hurt  in  O'odham  reservation  crash 
DAVID  L.  TEIBEL 
Tucson  Citizen 
March  23,  2002 

Two  people  were  killed  Thursday  in  a six-car  collision  about  five  miles 
east  of  Sells  that  critically  injured  a Tohono  O'odham  judge,  tribal 
authorities  said. 

The  tribe  is  not  releasing  the  names  of  the  dead,  two  men  who  are 
members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  said  Alexandra  Terry,  executive 
assistant  to  tribal  Chairman  Edward  D.  Manuel. 

Tribal  Deputy  Chief  Dustice  Betsy  Norris  was  critically  injured  in  the 


crash,  Terry  said.  Norris  is  expected  to  recover,  Terry  said. 

The  collision  happened  on  the  Ajo  Highway  about  9:30  p.m.  when  a 
westbound  vehicle  hit  a cow  in  the  road,  Terry  said.  The  preliminary 
investigation  shows  the  second  and  third  vehicles,  also  heading  west, 
plowed  into  the  first  vehicle,  Terry  said.  A fourth  vehicle  swerved  to 
avoid  the  collision  and  collided  head-on  with  Norris'  car,  she  said. 

Investigators  believe  the  sixth  car  had  been  eastbound  behind  Norris  and 
that  it  rear-ended  the  judge's  car,  Terry  said. 

All  of  the  injured  were  taken  to  hospitals.  Terry  said  the  tribe  would 
not  identify  any  of  the  injured,  except  Norris. 

In  a written  statement,  Manuel  called  the  collision  "a  tragic  accident 
and  we  are  in  a state  of  shock  over  losing  two  of  our  members." 

The  collision  was  the  second  fatal  wreck  along  the  Ajo  Highway  near 
Sells  this  week. 

On  Tuesday,  former  Tucson  City  Councilman  Ruben  Romero  was  killed  in  a 
one-car  rollover  that  injured  his  wife  and  two  other  women. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Tucson  Citizen. 
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March  20,  2002 

Wanda  Grace  Yellow  Boy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Wanda  Grace  Yellow  Boy,  37,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 

March  16,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Cari  Black  Elk  and  Codi  Black  Elk,  both 
of  Rapid  City;  her  mother,  Abigail  Yellow  Boy,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 
Dawson  Black  Elk  3r.,  Pine  Ridge,  Dustin  Black  Elk,  Rushville,  Neb.,  and 
Lloyd  Yellow  Boy,  Rapid  City;  four  sisters,  Roberta  Yellow  Boy,  Allen, 
April  Adams,  Martin,  and  Roxanne  Holy  Dance  and  Helen  Holy  Dance,  both  of 
Slim  Buttes;  and  four  brothers,  Russell  Running  Hawk,  Kyle,  Lawrence 
Running  Hawk  and  Alex  Running  Hawk,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Robert  Yellow 
Boy,  Porcupine. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  March  22,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Darrell  New  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Robert  John  Brown 

OGLALA  - Robert  John  Brown,  19,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  March  16,  2002, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters,  Theresa  Price,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Diana 
Eagle  Hawk  and  Magdalena  Rojas-Riviera , both  of  Oglala,  and  three  brothers 
Lambert  Eagle  Hawk  and  Evans  Brown,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Chauncey  Brown  3r. 
Manderson . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  21,  at  Oglala 
Recreation  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  22,  at  the  recreation  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  22,  2002 

Eldon  Ray  'Sugar  Ray'  Marshall  3r. 

POTATO  CREEK  - Eldon  Ray  "Sugar  Ray"  Marshall  3r.,  22,  Potato  Creek, 
died 


Tuesday,  March  19,  2002,  in  Badlands  National  Park. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Andrea  Marshall,  Wall,  and  Eldon  Marshall 
Sr.,  Allen;  two  sisters,  Kay  Bull  Bear,  Rapid  City,  and  Yvonne  Bull  Bear, 
Wall;  and  one  brother,  Meltino  Bull  Bear,  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11:30  a.m.  Sunday, 

March  24,  at  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Hall  in  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  26,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev 
Daniel  Makes  Good  and  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  20,  2002 
Stacy  Ann  Cortier 

Stacy  Ann  Cortier,  27,  of  Dupree,  SD  entered  the  spirit  world  Wednesday, 
March  6,  2002  at  her  home  in  Dupree,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  March  15,  2002  at  the  Red  Scaffold  gymnasium 
in  Red  Scaffold,  SD  with  Fr.  Anthony  Kluckman,  SCI  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife, 
Sr.  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red 
Scaffold,  SD  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte, 
SD.  Lakota  traditional  services  were  performed  by  Romanus  Bear  Stops  and 
Vernell  Sitting  Crow.  Wake  services  were  Thursday  evening  at  the  gym  in 
Red  Scaffold. 

Stacy  Ann  Cortier  was  born  to  Estrelita  Mexican  and  Charles  Cortier  on 
January  15,  1975  at  the  PHS  Indian  Hospital,  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Stacy  lived 
her  early  life  at  Porcupine,  SD  with  her  parents  and  grandparents,  Mabel 
and  Charles  Mexican. 

Stacy  attended  school  at  Cherry  Creek,  Red  Scaffold,  Pierre  Indian 
Learning  Center,  Job  Corp  at  Utah  and  graduated  from  Takini  High  School  on 
May  26,  1996.  While  at  Job  Corp,  in  Utah,  she  married  Lyndell  Poleviyaoma 
at  Ute  Indian  Reservation  on  March  13,  1994.  This  marriage  ended  in 
December,  1997.  On  June  26,  2000  she  entered  a blessed  commitment  with 
Wade  Jefferies  through  a Lakota  Ceremony  at  the  Bear  Stops'  Sun  Dance. 

Stacy  knew  her  Lakota  heritage  and  was  learning  the  Lakota  woicun 
through  her  relatives  at  a very  young  age  and  was  very  respectful  of  the 
ways.  Tiospaye  and  kinship  were  very  important  in  her  life  and  she  loved 
to  tell  stories  and  play  sports  with  her  many  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins 
One  of  her  interest  was  bingo.  She  would  come  all  the  way  from  Pierre  to 
Red  Scaffold  to  pick  up  her  grandfather  and  take  him  to  bingo. 

Stacy  will  be  remembered  by  her  positive  outlook,  her  happiness  in  life 
and  her  caring  ways.  She  liked  to  keep  people  happy  by  her  laughter,  jokes 
and  her  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Stacy  was  very  good  with  children  and  she  raised  her  nephew,  Jacob 
Mexican,  who  was  the  center  of  her  life.  She  is  survived  by  her  mother, 
Estrelita  Mexican  Hoffman;  brother,  Christopher  Mexican;  special  nephew, 
Jacob  Mexican,  all  of  Pierre;  special  aunt,  Veronica  Holy  of  Howes,  SD; 
hunka  sister,  Michelle  His  Law,  and  adopted  father,  Vern  Neshiem  both  of 
Pierre;  aunts,  uncles  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  and  grandfathers. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charles  Cortier;  grandparents, 
Mabel  and  Charles  Mexican,  and  Pearl  and  George  Cortier;  and  a special 
uncle,  Marvin  Holy. 

She  was  loved  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  her  relatives  and 
friends . 

Alex  LeBeau 

Alex  LeBeau,  60,  of  Newell,  SD  passed  away  Tuesday,  March  5,  2002  near 
Sturgis,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Friday,  March  15,  2002  at  the  HV  Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  with  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Chaplain 
Tony  Garter  officiating.  Burial  was  at  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
with  military  honors  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle 
Butte . 

Alex  LeBeau  was  born  October  8,  1941  to  Robert  and  Ida  (Hates  Him) 


LeBeau.  He  grew  up  along  the  mouth  of  the  Moreau  River  and  attended  St. 
Joseph's  Indian  School,  the  Old  Agency  and  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  School.  He 
graduated  in  1960.  He  was  in  the  C-EB  band  and  played  the  drums  and  he  was 
also  in  the  basketball  Letterman's  B's  Club. 

He  joined  the  Army  in  1960  and  returned  with  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
traveled  throughout  the  United  States  and  visited  many  people  and  worked 
as  a carpenter  most  of  his  life.  His  nickname  was  "Tom  Cat."  He  married 
Elissie  Kennedy  and  had  two  daughters,  Patricia  and  April  LeBeau.  While 
living  in  New  Mexico  he  helped  create  Unci  Maka  Farms.  He  continued  his 
love  of  gardening  and  respect  for  Grandmother  Earth  all  his  life. 

Alex  was  known  throughout  his  life  as  an  advocate  for  protecting 
Grandmother  Earth  and  lived  to  respect  her.  He  loved  the  South  Dakota 
prairies,  the  Moreau  River,  and  wildlife.  He  cherished  his  dream  of 
replenishing  Earth  by  planting  gardens  and  trees  every  spring  wherever  he 
lived . 

He  always  spoke  of  how  wonderful  and  beautiful  it  was  living  on  the 
Moreau  River  before  the  Oahe  Dam  was  built.  He  spoke  of  the  hardship  he 
and  his  family  suffered  when  they  were  forced  to  relocate.  He  also 
participated  in  many  Lakota  activities.  Last  year  he  went  on  the  Big  Foot 
Ride. 

Alex  is  survived  by  four  brothers,  Sam  LeBeau,  Titus  Stands,  Jacob 
Stands,  and  Richard  Stands;  two  daughters,  Patricia  and  April  LeBeau;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  mother,  Robert  and  Ida  (Hates 
Him)  LeBeau,  and  four  brothers,  Robert  LeBeau,  Clayton  LeBeau,  Paul  Stands 
and  Alvin  LeBeau. 

Casketbearers  were  Bob  Pearman,  Destry  Iron  Hawk,  Garret  Medicine, 

Warren  Ducheneaux,  Russell  "Rusty"  Pearman,  Hap  Marshall,  Wayne  Lovelette, 
and  Gregg  Baker. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Arienna  Frakes,  John  LeBeau,  Todd  LeBeau, 
Shannon  Baker,  Winona  Medicine,  Samual  Buffalo,  Alyce  LaMott,  Kendra 
Buffalo,  Earl  Marcelle,  Lena  LeBeau,  Archie  LeBeau,  Gilbert  LeBeau,  Fain 
LeBeau,  Jewel  Bruner,  Francine  LeBeau  Iron  Wing,  Colette  LeBeau  Iron  Hawk, 
Owen  Ducheneaux,  Curtis  Frazier,  Phillip  Arrow  Top  Knot,  Patrick  Kennedy, 
Sr.,  James  Buffalo,  Thomas  Harwood,  Trevor  Harwood,  Cassimir  LeBeau, 
Sullivan  LeBeau,  Marcella  LeBeau,  CR  Lakota  Akicita,  Maynard  Pretty  Bear, 
Seborne  Iron  Hawk,  Lillian  LeBeau  Chase,  and  all  friends  and  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte,  SD. 

March  19,  2002 

Michael  Wynn  Morgan 

RED  ROCK  - Services  for  Michael  Morgan,  21,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  20  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Bishop  Donald  E.  Pelotte, 
SSS  will  officiate. 

Morgan  died  March  17  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Oct.  5,  1980  in  Gallup 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Morgan  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  and  attended  the  University  of 
New  Mexico-Gallup.  He  was  a member  of  the  Unity  Club  at  Gallup  High  School 
His  hobbies  included  arts  and  crafts  and  being  involved  with  native  songs 
and  dances. 

Survivors  included  his  parents,  Ray  Morgan  Sr.  and  Ella  Roanhorse  Morgan 
both  of  Red  Rock;  brothers.  Red  Morgan  and  Lynn  D.  Ornelas  both  of  Red 
Rock  and  grandfather,  Johnnie  Morgan  of  Red  Rock. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Jerry  L.  Harrison  and 
grandparents,  Nasbah  Morgan,  Ambrose  Roanhorse  and  Garnet  Roanhorse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  friends  and  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rayland  Ray  Platero 

GANADO,  Ariz.  Services  for  Rayland  Platero,  19,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m, 
Wednesday,  March  20  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Grants.  Pastor  Melvin  Harrold  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants 
Memorial  Park. 


Plateno  died  March  13  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Han.  26,  1983  in 
Gallup  into  the  Chiracahua  Apache  People  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Platero  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School.  His  hobbies  included  being 
outdoors,  music,  D3-ing,  traveling,  learning  the  Navajo  language,  comedy, 
athletics  and  working  with  computers. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gloria  Platero  of  Ganado  and  Juneray 
Tsinnie  of  Window  Rock  and  brother,  Rydell  Platero  of  Ganado. 

Platero  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Mary  Martinez  Platero 
and  Riley  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jason  Platero,  Travis  Platero,  Noel  Jubin  Johnson, 
Jesse  Desiderio,  Matthew  Gorman  and  Jeremy  Bia. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  20,  2002 
Marklin  Joe  John 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Services  for  Marklin  John,  23,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  21  at  Dine'  Bible  Methodist  Mission.  Rev.  Don  Phoebus  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

John  died  March  17,  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1978  in  Gallup  into 
the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

John  attended  Wingate  Elementary  School  and  Dine'  Mission.  He  was 
employed  with  Blue  Beacon,  Super  Car  Wash  and  worked  in  Farmington, 
Espanola,  Cortez  and  Albuquerque.  His  hobbies  included  working  with  horses 
working  on  vehicles,  playing  basketball  and  herding  sheep. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Betty  Jack  and  Joe  John  of  Twin  Buttes; 
brothers,  Marvin  Jack,  Jonathan  Jack  and  Albert  John  all  of  Twin  Buttes; 
sisters,  Lola  Yazzie  of  Spencer  Valley,  Isabelle  John  of  Rehoboth,  Lillian 
Yazzie,  Gwendolyn  Spencer,  Lucinda  Jum  and  Josephine  Jack  all  of  Twin 
Buttes . 

John  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Addie  Jack  and  Billy 
John  Jack  and  brother,  Robert  John. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marvin  Jack,  Albert  John,  John  Weiss,  Raymond  Yazzie 
Jonathan  Phoebus  and  Steve  Miller. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Thomas  K.  Tsosie 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Thomas  Tsosie,  52,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m 
Thursday,  March  21  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh.  Brother 
Paul  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery,  Klagetoh. 

Tsosie  died  Feb.  19  in  Klagetoh.  He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1949  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Comb  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School.  He  was  self-employed  as  a 
rancher.  He  was  a Vietam  Veteran,  553d  MPCO-Third  U.S.  Army.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Native  American  Church.  His  hobbies 
included  being  outdoors  and  watching  sports  on  T.V. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Jamie  Benally  of  Phoenix,  Thomason  Tsosie 
and  Donovan  Tsosie  both  of  Klagetoh;  daughters,  Valerie  Tsosie  of  Ft. 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  Janie  Benally  and  Gina  Benally  both  of  Phoenix;  mother, 
Ruth  K.  Tsosie;  brothers,  Edward  Tsosie  of  Greasewood,  Ariz.  and  Daniel 
Tsosie  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lena  Holmes  of  Glendale,  Ariz.  and 
Celia  K.  Lee  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  five  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ben  Tsosie;  brother,  William 
K.  Tsosie  and  sister,  Marie  K.  Jim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  friends  and  family. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  21,  2002 
John  W.  Redsteer 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  John  Redsteer,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  23  at  the  Black  Falls  Bible  Church,  Rock  Stand,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery,  Naataanii. 


Redsteer  died  March  17  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Sept.  18,  1939  in 
Sandsprings,  Ariz.  into  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Redsteer  attended  Wingate  High  School  and  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango, 
Colo.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  in  Germany.  He  was  a founding 
member  of  the  Curtis  Huskon  American  Legion  Post  #112.  He  was  a rancher 
and  former  employee  of  Leupp  Schools. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  M.  Redsteer;  sons,  Wilford  D. 

Redsteer  and  Eugene  W.  Redsteer;  daughter,  Marvelle  E.  Redsteer;  brothers, 
lack  Redsteer,  lames  Redsteer  and  Guy  Redsteer;  sister,  Emily  William  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Eugene  "Dink"  Chicharello  Ir. 

SHEEPSPRINGS  - Services  for  Eugene  Chicharello  lr.,  19,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Friday,  March  22  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Asst.  Pastor  Ernest 
Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Chicharello  lr.  died  March  17  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  luly  13,  1982  in 
Gallup  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Wood 
People  Clan. 

Chicharello  lr.  attended  Newcomb  Elementary  and  High  School.  He  was 
employed  with  Blue  Beacon  Truck  Wash  as  a bay  attendent.  His  hobbies 
included  music,  walking,  putting  together  toy  models  and  playing 
basketball . 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Carolyn  and  Eugene  Chicharello  Sr.  both 
Sheepsprings;  brothers,  Earl  Chicharello  of  Albuquerque  and  Erwin 
Chicharello  of  Sheepsprings  and  grandparents,  George  Yazzie  and  Peggy 
Chicharello . 

Chicharello  lr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Emma  Watchman 
Yazzie  and  lames  Chicharello  lr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilfred  Yazzie  Sr.,  Edison  Yazzie,  Aldren 
Chicharello,  Christopher  larvison.  Derrick  Ortiz  and  Ronrick  Ortiz. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ross  Begay  Sr. 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Ross  Begay  Sr.,  81,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Friday,  March  22  at  the  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Crystal.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Crystal. 

Begay  Sr.  was  born  lan.  15,  1921  in  Crystal  into  the  Edge  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  Sr.  was  a rancher.  He  was  employed  with  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Navajo 
Tribal  Utility  Authority  and  Navajo  Forest  Product  Industry.  He  was  vice 
president  of  the  Crystal  Chapter,  President  of  the  Crystal  Senior  Citizen 
Association,  and  an  officer  in  the  Native  American  Church.  He  earned  his 
Adult  Education  Certificate  and  feature  in  the  book  Enduring  Cowboys. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Toledo  R.  Begay,  Franklin  Begay,  Christopher 
Begay,  Ross  Begay  3r.,  Dohn  R.  Begay,  Richard  M.  Begay,  Robert  M.  Begay, 
Michael  S.  Begay  and  Daryl  R.  Begay;  daughters,  Theresa  A.  Kedelty, 
Sharlynn  Louise,  Betty  M.  Roanhorse,  Regina  Begay,  Patricia  D.  Begay, 
Sharon  A.  Holyan  and  Rose  M.  Begay;  brother,  Alvin  Begay;  sister,  Grace 
Denetso;  45  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughters,  Deanna  Ruth  Begay  and 
Rebecca  3.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  Rose  Begay  3r.,  Franklin  Begay,  3ohn  Ross  Begay, 

Richard  M.  Begay,  Rodger  Kee  and  Vernon  Roanhorse.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Newton  Brown 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Newton  Brown,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  23  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Scarement.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land. 

Sawmill . 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Brown  died  March  19  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  4,  1912  in 
Chinle,  Ariz.  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Ute  Division  of  the  Red 
Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan. 


Brown  was  a tallyman  and  sheep  rancher.  His  hobbies  included  watching 
wrestling,  watching  the  Dallas  Cowboys  and  playing  cards.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Paul  Brown,  Herbert  Brown,  Francis  Brown  and 
Herman  Brown;  daughter,  Lula  M.  Edison;  brothers,  Harry  Brown  and  Robert 
Brown;  60  grandchildren,  89  great-grandchildren  and  18  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mark  and  Mary  Brown;  wife, 
Edna  Brown;  sons,  Anslem  Brown,  David  Brown  and  Norman  Brown;  daughters, 
Susie  Tallwood,  Helena  Fuson  and  Annie  Marie  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marklin  T.  Edison,  Aaron  K.  Edison,  Dallas  Brown, 
Dethro  Brown,  Derrick  Tallwood  and  Elmer  Tallwood.  The  family  will 
receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Sawmill  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  22,  2002 
Margaret  L.  Chicharello 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Margaret  Chicharello,  56,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  Saturday,  March  23  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Chicharello  died  March  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  17,  1945  in  Fort 
Defiance . 

Chicharello  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School,  attended  University  of 
Utah  of  Radiology  School  and  University  of  New  Mexico  for  Ultrasonographer 
She  was  employed  as  an  X-ray  Tech  at  Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ryan  Chicharello  of  Fayetteville,  N.C.  and 
Mario  Chicharello  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughter,  Daclyn  Chicharello  of  Coyote 
Canyon;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Chicharello  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Felix  Chicharello  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mario  Chicharello,  Ryan  Chicharello,  Kris 
Chicharello,  Micheal  Chicharello,  Coby  Garcia  and  Ace  Garcia.  The  family 
will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Coyote 
Canyon  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Betty  Yazzie  Chee 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Betty  Chee,  78,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  March  23  at  Black  Mountain  Mission.  Pastor  Frank  Dames  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Mountain  Mission. 

Chee  died  March  19  in  Payson,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dec.  25  in  Hardrock 
Mission  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Chee  was  a foster  grandmother.  She  received  many  certificate  awards. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wilson  Dames  Chee;  sons,  Danny  Chee  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  Paul  Dames  and  Fred  Dames  of  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Marjorie  Taylor  of  Cherokee,  N.C.,  Earlinda  Yazzie  of  Sanders, 
Ariz.  and  Victoria  Dixon  of  Yarmouth,  Iowa;  brothers,  Henry  Dames  of  Blue 
Canyon  and  Dohn  Dames  of  Tolani  Lake,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lucy  Chase  of 
Hardrock  Mission,  Ariz.  and  Bessie  Yazzie  of  Sanders;  13  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  brother. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

March  19,  2002 
Mildred  Nina  Heflin 

Mildred  Nina  Heflin,  89,  died  at  her  home  Thursday,  March  14,  2002, 
in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dan.  31,  1913,  in  Farmington  to  OD  and 
Dessie  (Smith)  Carson. 

Mrs.  Heflin  grew  up  in  Red  Rock  and  Carson,  N.M.,  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.  She  graduated  from  Farmington  High  School  and  received  a 
teaching  degree  in  1933  from  "Old"  Fort  Lewis  A&M  College  at  Hesperus, 
Colo. 


She  and  Reuben  Heflin  were  married  in  1937,  and  the  couple  operated 
three  different  Indian  trading  posts  between  1937  and  1966.  Reuben  built 
the  Wetherill  Inn  in  1965  and  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Kayenta.  Reuben  Heflin 
died  in  1967  and  Mrs.  Heflin  operated  the  Holiday  Inn  until  1972  when  she 
retired  to  Flagstaff. 

With  two  of  her  children,  she  was  part  owner  of  two  Burger  King 
restaurants  until  her  death. 

Mrs.  Heflin  enjoyed  world  travel,  particularly  visiting  India.  She  loved 
her  family,  gardening,  archaeology,  reading,  animals  and  environmentalism. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Flagstaff  Garden  Club  and  Shakespeare  Club,  and  a 
volunteer  for  Northland  Hospice. 

Mrs.  Heflin  is  survived  by  daughters,  Edith  Yogerst  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Nina  Heflin  of  Kayenta  and  Sharon  Heflin  (Johnson)  of  Albuquerque;  son, 
Richard  Mike  of  Kayenta;  two  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband,  Reuben,  her  parents,  and  one 
grandchild,  Daniel  Mike. 

Services  are  at  11  a.m.  today,  Tuesday,  at  Flagstaff  Mortuary  Chapel, 
with  Pastor  Bill  Van  Loan  officiating. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Arizona  Humane  Society  or  to  any 
hospice  organization. 

Arrangements  are  by  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 

Jimmy  Kee 

Jimmy  Kee  "Na ' hat ' a ' o ' yil  niiyah,"  75,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  died  Sunday 
March  17,  2002,  at  the  Maricopa  County  Hospital  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  was 
born  July  1,  1926,  in  Sweetwater. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mary  A.  Poyer  of  Sweetwater;  four  sons, 

Dan  Kee  and  wife,  Lucy,  of  Sweetwater,  Nelson  Kee  and  wife,  Juanita,  of 
Cortez,  Colo.,  Jonas  Kee  of  Grand  Junction  Colo.,  and  Stanley  Kee  of 
Sweetwater;  three  daughters,  Daisy  Kee,  Sadie  Kee,  and  Darlene  Kee  and 
husband,  Chavez  Sagg,  all  of  Sweetwater;  three  brothers,  James  Tom  of 
Immanuel  Mission,  Ariz.,  Ned  Tom  of  Sweetwater,  and  John  Tom  of  Red  Mesa, 
Ariz.;  one  sister,  Jessie  George  of  Sweetwater;  13  grandchildren,  Vivian 
Kee,  Valencia  Kee  and  husband,  Roland  Hoshnic,  Belinda  Topaha  and  husband, 
Jimmy  Topaha  Jr.,  Brenda  Jones  and  husband,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Brian  Kee, 
Brena  Kee,  Ryan  Kee,  Darrell  Kee,  Donovan  Kee,  Darren  Kee,  Ashley  Kee, 
Chadley  Sagg  and  Keenan  Sagg;  and  five  great-grandchildren,  Christopher 
Hoshnic,  Cameron  Hoshnic,  Jamie  Topaha,  Jimone  Topaha  and  Brendan  Jones. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 to  4 p.m.  today,  Wednesday,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  morning  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Jack  Nacki  will  officiate.  Interment 
will  follow  at  To'Adin  Cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darrell  C.  Kee,  Donovan  J.  Kee,  Chavez  Sagg,  Nelson 
Kee,  Jimmy  Topaha  Jr.  and  Bryan  J.  Kee.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Daisy 
Kee,  Stanley  Kee,  Chadley  Sagg,  Dan  Kee,  Jonas  Kee,  Keenan  Sagg,  Sadie  Kee 
Darlene  Kee,  Valencia  Kee,  Christopher  Hoshnic,  Cameron  Hoshnic,  Roland 
Hoshnic,  Vivian  Kee,  Brena  Kee,  Brenda  Jones,  Nathaniel  Jones,  Brendan 
Jones,  Belinda  Topaha,  Jamie  Topaha,  Jimone  Topaha,  Ryan  Kee,  Darren  Kee, 
Lucy  Kee,  Juanita  Kee,  Ashley  Kee,  Mary  Poyer,  James  Tom,  John  Tom  and 
Jessie  George. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  Mary  Poyer' s residence  after  the  graveside 
services . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  22,  2002  - 1:18:01  AM  MST 

Billy  Pinto 

Billy  Pinto,  69,  of  Bloomfield  passed  away  Tuesday,  March  19,  2002,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  March  12,  1933,  in  rural  Counselor  to  Frank  and 
Asdzaa  1 Titsooi  Pinto.  He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Counselor. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  brother,  Sam  Lincoln  Pinto; 
and  one  grandchild. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  H.  Pinto  of  Counselor;  two  sons,  John 


Pinto  and  wife,  Eleanor,  Counselor,  and  Fred  Pinto  and  wife,  Rhoda,  of 
Bloomfield;  one  daughter,  Rita  Pinto  Sandoval  and  husband,  Anderson,  of 
Counselor;  two  brothers,  Lincoln  Pinto  and  Alfred  Pinto,  of  Counselor; 
half-brothers,  Frankie  Martinez  of  Fruitland  and  Myles  Tso  Flarrison  of 
Counselor;  12  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today,  Friday,  March  22,  at  Living 
Springs  Baptist  Church  in  Counselor.  Pastor  Tom  Guerito  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Counselor. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alonzo  Harvey,  Dixon  Harvey,  Calvin  Pinto,  Samuel 
Pinto,  Leslie  Sam  and  Chester  Beliditto.  Alternates  are  Fred  Pinto  and 
Alfred  Harrison. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 
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Tribal  elder's  widow  faces  financial  hardship 
Posted:  March  21,  2002  - 7:00AM  EST 

by:  Kay  Humphrey  / Today  Staff  / Indian  Country  Today 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.  --  The  widow  of  tribal  elder  Leonard  Fiddler,  whose 
death  on  New  Year's  Eve  or  early  New  Year's  Day  aroused  nationwide 
indignation  against  the  Indian  Health  Service,  is  suffering  from  financial 
hardship  because  a death  certificate  hasn't  been  issued. 

Marie  Fiddler's  husband,  66-year-old  Leonard  M.  Fiddler  of  Green  Grass, 
S.D.,  a highly  decorated  Korean  veteran  and  a descendent  of  Chief  Big  Foot 
died  waiting  for  medical  care. 

Fiddler  was  known  to  nearly  everyone  on  the  reservation  as  a generous 
man  who  often  worked  to  preserve  tribal  culture  and  defend  tribal  treaties 
He  suffered  from  a number  of  medical  conditions  including  heart  and  kidney 
problems  as  well  as  cancer.  He  had  been  taking  medication  for  diabetes  for 
the  past  seven  years,  but  it  was  only  within  the  last  year  he  began  to 
take  daily  insulin  injections,  Mrs.  Fiddler  said. 

Family  members  believe  he  may  have  fallen  into  a diabetic  coma  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  but  they  are  still  uncertain  about  the  time  of  his  death. 

Meanwhile,  his  wife  can't  draw  his  veteran's  pension  or  social  security 
benefits  without  submitting  a death  certificate  to  the  federal  agencies. 

Shirley  Fiddler,  the  deceased  tribal  elder's  stepdaughter,  told  a group 
of  tribal  officials  documenting  IHS  problems  that  the  absence  of  the 
income  has  been  a severe  hardship  for  her  mother,  who  has  no  other  income. 

Recounting  the  events,  Shirley  Fiddler  said  her  stepfather  failed  to 
respond  to  his  wife  when  she  checked  on  him  shortly  after  he  finished 
injecting  his  regular  dose  of  insulin. 

Mrs.  Fiddler  said  in  an  earlier  interview  she  noticed  her  husband  hadn't 
changed  positions  after  laying  down  on  the  bed  so  she  attempted  to  wake 
him,  but  he  didn't  respond. 

The  elderly  woman  called  police  for  assistance.  An  officer  arrived  and 
attempted  to  resuscitate  Fiddler,  but  the  attempts  to  revive  him  ended 
when  an  ambulance  crew  arrived. 

Nearly  two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Fiddler  said,  the  ambulance  workers  placed 
Mr.  Fiddler,  wrapped  in  a sheet,  in  the  ambulance  and  drove  away  toward 
the  hospital,  but  a doctor  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte  directed  the 
ambulance  not  to  take  Fiddler  to  the  hospital. 

According  police  reports,  the  doctor  ordered  the  ambulance  crew  to  take 
him  back  to  his  residence  or  "throw  him  on  the  side  of  the  road." 


Shirley  Fiddler  of  Green  Grass  said  the  family  continues  to  be  in  debt 
after  the  Veterans  Administration  and  IHS  fought  over  the  remaining 
balance  of  a bill  for  surgery. 

The  woman  questioned  the  medical  care  her  stepfather  received.  She  asked 
if  the  transition  from  taking  insulin  orally  to  an  insulin  injection  might 
have  sent  him  into  a coma. 

In  late  December,  he  was  taken  to  the  IHS  "My  mother  is  taking  it  hard. 
No  death  certificate  was  signed.  They  won't  give  her  a VA  pension.  The 
death  certificate  was  floating  around  and  no  one  wanted  to  sign  it.  She  is 
having  a hard  time  and  she  doesn't  have  any  income.  How  is  she  going  to 
pay  her  bills?" 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  sent  a pathologist  to  conduct  the 
examination  and  the  preliminary  results  indicated  Fiddler  died  of  a heart 
attack. 

Bourland  said  a report  listing  the  time  of  death  has  been  issued  and  he 
confirmed  the  death  certificate  hasn't  been  signed. 

Physician  lanet  Reid  and  then  Ambulance  Director  Tim  Smith  were  removed 
from  the  facility,  but  Service  Unit  Director  Clayton  Bellegarde  was 
returned  to  his  post,  said  Bourland. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Tribes  push  action  on  sacred  sites 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  21,  2002 

The  Department  of  Interior's  sole  representative  at  a forum  on  tribal 
lands  came  under  fire  on  Wednesday  for  the  government's  record  on  the 
protection  of  sacred  sites. 

Tribal  leaders  and  representatives  were  unrelenting  as  they  blasted  the 
department  for  allowing  what  they  called  a wholesale  destruction  of  their 
religious  rights.  They  directed  their  anger  at  Dim  Pace,  a career 
bureaucrat  filling  in  for  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  who  had  a 
prior  engagement. 

"If  I went  over  in  the  Vatican,"  said  lohn  Brown,  the  historic 
preservation  officer  for  the  Narragansett  Tribe  of  Rhode  Island,  "and 
urinated  in  an  office  or  defecated  in  a hall,  I would  never  get  out  of 
jail.  It  would  be  the  most  horrendous  and  horrific  crime.  But  these  things 
are  done  on  our  sacred  sites  every  day  and  nobody  cares." 

"I  don't  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  listen  to  the  lies,"  he  said, 
referring  directly  to  his  dealings  with  the  Office  of  American  Indian 
Trust,  which  is  headed  by  Pace. 

Alan  lackson,  President  of  the  Quechan  Nation  of  Arizona  and  California, 
was  equally  critical.  His  tribe  has  been  fighting  to  protect  hundreds  of 
culturally  significant  trails  and  sites  and  convinced  the  Clinton 
administration  to  deny  a gold  mine  in  the  area. 

But  due  to  the  political  whims  of  the  Bush  administration,  the  tribe's 
victory  was  erased  "like  snapping  a finger,"  he  said.  He  accused  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  and  Deputy  Secretary  I.  Steven  Griles  of  acting  to  reverse  the 
decision  "without  even  giving  a thought  to  meet  with  us." 

"The  trust  responsibility  still  lacks  in  all  areas,"  lackson  said.  He 
added:  "In  the  final  end,  we're  not  going  to  lose.  We  simply  won't  lose. 
I'll  tell  you  that  right  now." 

Pace  wasn't  given  time  to  respond  to  the  complaints,  which  came  at  the 
end  of  a panel  discussion  held  at  the  Interior.  But  earlier,  he  said  there 
has  been  "positive  momentum"  and  pointed  to  a case  involving  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  of  California  and  new  sentencing  guidelines  regarding  the 
destruction  of  cultural  artifacts. 


He  also  said  McCaleb  was  reconvening  a working  group  on  the  issue 
pursuant  to  an  executive  order  signed  by  former  President  Bill  Clinton. 
"Our  society  has  a moral  authority  to  protect  sacred  lands/'  he  said. 

Other  panelists  agreed  there  has  been  improvements  in  recent  years. 

Suzan  Harjo,  an  activist  whose  work  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the 
landmark  1990  repatriation  law,  said  federal  agencies  have  played  a role 
in  preserving  sites  "acre  by  acre,  bucket  by  bucket,  rock  by  rock." 

"It's  a very  different  world,"  she  said.  "How  wonderful  that  has 
happened . " 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  which 
co-sponsored  the  forum,  said  part  of  the  problem  is  tribal  dependence  on 
the  federal  government.  Since  policies  and  funding  can  change  at  whim,  he 
encouraged  tribes  to  work  together  because  the  government  isn't  fulfilling 
its  obligations. 

"When  is  enough  enough?"  he  asked. 
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House  committee  hears  testimony  on  Native  trust  fund 
BY  lODI  RAVE  LEE  Lincoln  Hournal  Star 
Monday.  March  25,  2002 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  House  Resources  Committee  took  note  of  tribal 
leaders'  frustrations  Wednesday  with  a trust  fund  system  in  total  disarray 
a problem  Native  people  blamed  on  government  malfeasance,  neglect  and 
ignorance. 

"It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  through  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations  the  Interior  Department  has  acted  like  the  Enron  of 
federal  agencies  when  it  comes  to  managing  Indian  trust  assets,"  said  Rep. 
Nick  Rahall,  senior  Democrat  on  the  committee. 

Sweeping  changes  have  been  proposed  for  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  bureaucracy  charged  in  large  part  with  overseeing 
56  million  acres  of  land  and  $1.1  billion  annually  in  land-related  revenue 
for  tribal  and  individual  trust  accounts. 

Those  who  sat  before  the  Resources  Committee  Wednesday  included  tribal 
leaders,  trust  fund  specialists  and  government  officials,  representatives 
from  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Council  of  Large  Land- 
Based  Tribes  and  the  InterTribal  Monitoring  Association. 

"The  issues  of  trust  reform  and  reorganization  within  the  BIA  are 
nothing  new  to  us  in  Indian  Country,"  said  Chairman  Michaeal  landreau  of 
South  Dakota's  Lower  Brule  Tribe.  "We  have  endured  many  efforts  - some 
well-intentioned  and  some  clearly  not  - to  fix,  reform,  adjust,  improve, 
streamline,  downsize  and  even  terminate  the  BIA  and  its  trust  activities." 

Acknowledgment  of  trust  fund  problems  resulted  in  the  1994  Trust  Fund 
Management  Reform  Act,  and  more  than  $600  million  has  been  spent  since 
1996  with  what  some  see  as  few  results. 

The  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit  of  300,000  individual  Native  account 
holders  has  thrust  the  issue  to  a new  level  of  scrutiny.  "The  lawsuit  has 
provided  a collective  strong  voice  for  the  account  holders,  which  there 
hasn't  been  before,"  said  Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  president  of  the  Morning  Star 
Institute,  who  first  witnessed  congressional  hearings  on  trust  reform  in 
the  early  1980s. 

By  day's  end  Wednesday  it  was  clear  congressional  intervention  is  likely 
with  suggestions  including  reforming  the  1994  Trust  Reform  Act  and 
ensuring  that  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  doesn't  reorganize  the  BIA 
without  tribal  input. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a long  history  of  decentralized 


management  and  as  a result  does  not  have  clear  and  unified  policies  and 
procedures  relating  to  trust  management/'  Norton  told  the  committee.  "The 
need  for  such  clear  and  unified  policies  remains  large,  but  very  little 
has  been  done." 

A succession  of  court  orders  and  opinions  from  the  Cobell  lawsuit  has 
forced  Norton  to  find  a way  to  reconcile  individual  trust  fund  accounts. 
Her  answer:  Create  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management  and  strip 
the  BIA  of  those  duties. 

Tribes  have  resoundingly  rejected  her  idea  and  now  demand  accountability 

"The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  decisively  to  hold  the  interior 
secretary  accountable  for  her  malfeasance  is  disturbing  and  indefensible," 
said  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana  and  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  suit.  "Since  we  initiated  class-action  litigation  in  1996 
to  enforce  the  trust  obligations  owed  by  the  United  States,  I have  said 
many  times  the  government's  bad  faith  and  misconduct  simply  can't  get  any 
worse."  Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar .com. 
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Federal  judge  okays  South  Dakota  land  transfer 
By  Jim  Kent 

Fort  Thompson,  S.D.  - That  difficult  climb  up  the  steep  hill  of  treaty 
compliance  just  got  a little  more  demanding  for  South  Dakota's  Lakota 
tribes.  Federal  District  Court  Judge  Paul  Friedman  cut  short  efforts  by 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  tribe  to  stop  the  transfer  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  along  the  Missouri  River  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  by  giving  the  nod  to  the  Congressionally-approved 
land  action.  Lakota  tribes  object  to  the  transfer,  known  as  "the 
Mitigation  Act",  and  cite  violations  of  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaties  of  1851 
and  1868  - which  marked  the  boundary  of  "Great  Sioux  Nation"  at  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  Lakota  claim  the  land,  the  water,  and  the 
historical,  cultural  and  spiritual  sites  located  there.  The  transfer  is 
mandated  under  Title  VI  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1999. 

The  Crow  Creek  Sioux  tribe  was  able  to  postpone  the  transfer,  initially 
scheduled  to  occur  on  December  21,  2001,  by  taking  the  Army  Corps  to  court 

On  December  11,  Judge  Friedman  agreed  with  the  tribe's  position  that  the 
Mitigation  Act  "may"  violate  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  requested  further 
briefs  on  the  issue  to  be  presented  to  him  during  a February  2002  court 
date.  One  of  the  judge's  primary  concerns  was  whether  or  not  federal 
historic  preservation  laws  would  be  fully  implemented  if  the  land  was 
transferred.  He  noted  that  the  Corps  couldn't  transfer  land  to  the  state 
and  execute  the  federal  historic  preservation  laws  at  the  same  time. 
Friedman  also  supported  the  tribe's  contention  that  the  Mitigation  Act 
violates  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  But  the  judge  suddenly 
reversed  himself  by  ruling  in  favor  of  the  transfer  at  a February  hearing 
before  the  re-scheduled  court  date. 

"Why  would  the  judge  do  that,"  Crow  Creek  tribal  attorney  Pete  Capossela 
pondered.  "He  could've  let  the  thing  go  in  December,  you  know?  Why  would 
he  put  it  off  one  time  and  not  put  it  off  again?  I initially  took  his 
actions  to  mean  that  he  had  a pretty  good  understanding  of  what  we  were 
talking  about.  I don't  know,  his  decision  was  pretty  strange  and  I think 
we  were  all  pretty  stung.  But  he  was  rushing  the  hearing,  and  then  he 
made  a ruling  from  the  bench.  He  said  'I'm  gonna'  rule  right  now  that  the 
Act  is  okay  and  I'm  gonna'  let  the  land  transfer  go  through.  If  you  guys 
want  to  appeal  that,  that's  what  you  have  to  do,  period." 

Capossela  added  that  he  felt  the  hearing  was  merely  a formality  and  that 


a determination  on  the  issue  had  been  made  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
proceedings . 

"He  made  his  decision  before  the  date  of  the  hearing/'  Capossela 
commented.  "He  used  a hearing  on  whether  or  not  to  extend  the  stay  on  the 
transfer  as  an  opportunity  to  rule  on  the  entire  case  and  get  it  off  his 
plate . " 

The  Crow  Creek  tribe  filed  an  emergency  appeal  to  reverse  the  Mitigation 
Act  and  asked  for  a stay  of  the  land  transfer.  The  tribe  has  been  joined 
in  its  lawsuit  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe.  The  Crow  Creek  tribe's  appeal 
was  accepted,  but  the  land  transfer  was  permitted  to  proceed.  Of  the  91, 
000  acres  of  land  involved  in  the  legislation,  16,000  acres  have  already 
been  transferred  to  the  state.  Capossela  said  the  tribes  have  no  intention 
of  giving  up  the  battle,  but  added  that  it  won't  be  an  easy  fight. 

"We  were  very  hopeful  back  in  December,"  he  remarked.  "But,  you  know, 
it's  like  we  were  climbing  a mountain,  and  now  we're  climbing  a mountain 
on  Mars.  Now  the  burden  is  just  overwhelming." 

The  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  is  also  pursuing  a lawsuit  against  the  Army  Corps 
noting  that  the  lands  proposed  for  transfer  cannot  be  given  to  the  state 
of  South  Dakota  because  they  still  belong  to  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  under 
the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868.  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  the 
Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  are  included  as  defendants  in  that  lawsuit,  since 
both  tribes  would  benefit  by  receiving  land  and  money  from  the  transfer. 
They  are  the  only  Lakota  tribes  in  the  state  that  will  receive 
compensation . 

In  his  capacity  as  Fifth  Member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe,  Lakota  elder 
Dohnson  Holy  Rock  spends  his  day  dealing  with  treaty  issues.  He  said  the 
lawsuit  against  the  Corps  and  the  other  tribes  has  nothing  to  do  with  land 
or  money. 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  treaties,"  he  observed.  "The  boundaries  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation  as  outlined  in  those  treaties  has  not  been 
disestablished.  And  Senator  Daschle's  comments  that  only  certain  tribes 
have  a right  to  speak  about  this  land,  along  with  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  is  inaccurate  at  best.  We  are  all  a part  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation 
When  our  neighbors  on  the  Rosebud  put  on  their  war  bonnets  and  prepared 
their  war  ponies  and  decided  that  they  were  going  to  join  in  the  battle, 
we  thought  that  we  better  get  involved,  too,  or  we'll  drown  in  the 
Missouri . " 

South  Dakota  Senator  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  two  Congressional  bills  that  led  the  way  to  the  transfer. 
The  first.  Mitigation  Act  1,  was  signed  by  President  Clinton  on  October  21 
1998,  but  repealed  by  Congress  on  Duly  27,  1999  after  protests  from  the 
five  remaining  Lakota  tribes.  But  Daschle  had  already  submitted  a second 
version  of  the  first  bill,  called  Mitigation  Act  2,  as  a rider  attached  to 
a separate  piece  of  legislation.  That  version  of  the  bill  passed.  The 
state's  Republican  Governor  Bill  Danklow  has  supported  Daschle's  transfer 
legislation  because  it  will  bring  recreational  sites  along  the  Missouri 
River  under  state  control.  Danklow  plans  to  upgrade  those  areas  as  soon 
as  possible  to  add  to  the  state's  tourism  revenue  and  in  preparation  for 
the  upcoming  Lewis  and  Clark  Bi-Centennial  in  2004. 

"Some  people,  including  many  of  our  own,  may  consider  the  Lakota  to  be  a 
conquered  people,"  Holy  Rock  observed.  "But  I don't.  And  we're  going  to 
take  them  to  court  to  prove  that." 
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Owner  stalls  Sand  Creek  historic  site 

March  19,  2002  - 11:00AM  EST 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

CHIVINGTON,  Colo.  --  A rancher  whose  land  holds  numerous  cultural  and 
historic  sites  related  to  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  of  1864  has  put  the  site 
up  for  public  sale. 

More  than  1,400  acres  of  William  Dawson's  land  is  key  to  the  proposed 
Sand  Creek  National  Historic  Site,  yet  it  could  come  under  private 
ownership  and  be  used  for  whatever  the  new  owner  decides,  Dawson  said. 

On  Nov.  29,  1864  the  Methodist  minister  and  militia  volunteer  Colonel 
John  M.  Chivington  ordered  the  3rd  Regiment  of  the  Colorado  Volunteers  to 
attack  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  encampment  along  the  Sandy  Creek. 

The  massacre  took  more  than  three  hours  and  spread  over  12,000  acres.  In 
the  end  more  than  200  women,  children  and  elders  who  attempted  to  escape 
were  hunted  down  and  murdered.  It  became  known  as  one  of  the  most 
horrendous  assaults  on  American  Indians  in  history. 

Dawson  said  he  preferred  to  have  the  land  go  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes,  so  that  it  could  become  part  of  the  historic  site.  But 
his  negotiations  with  the  National  Park  Service  have  not  been  memorable, 
he  said. 

"It  doesn't  concern  me  who  buys  the  land.  I would  hope,  and  I'm  working 
towards  in  the  end  the  land  would  go  back  to  the  Cheyenne,  because  I think 
that's  where  it  belongs.  I would  hope  some  philanthropic  group  would  buy 
the  land  and  donate  it,"  Dawson  said. 

He  dropped  a hint  to  the  news  media  that  the  land  could  be  used  as  a 
hunting  club.  To  that  thought.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  said 
there  had  been  enough  killing  on  the  site. 

Dawson  claims  that  the  National  Park  Service  paid  more  than  $1  million 
dollars  for  the  Washita  National  Historic  Site  in  Kansas  and  that  his  land 
is  worth  the  same,  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  National  Park  Service  offered  $332,000  for  the  property,  which 
amounts  to  about  $226  per  acre.  Dawson  wants  $1.5  million  for  the  property 
five  times  the  offered  price  and  more  than  five  times  the  average  per-acre 
land  value  in  Kiowa  County. 

The  Kiowa  County  assessor's  office  put  a value  on  ranch  land  of  between 
$100  and  $130  and  more  if  there  is  water.  The  Sand  Creek  runs  through 
Dawson's  property.  The  assessor's  valuation  is  based  on  tax  evaluation, 
but  the  selling  price  of  ranch  land  in  the  area  is  between  $200  and  $300 
per  acre,  according  to  real  estate  figures. 

Dawson  said  he  has  a three-bedroom  house,  barns  and  steel  corrals  on  the 

property.  He  said  he  runs  cattle  on  the  property,  but  declined  to  say  how 

many.  He  also  would  not  comment  on  any  queries  or  offers  he  has  had  since 
he  publicized  the  sale  of  the  property. 

He  claims  the  federal  government  has  not  negotiated  in  good  faith.  He 
argues  that  land  in  other  states  was  purchased  by  the  Park  Service  for 

$1,000  per  acre.  The  Park  Service  did  not  confirm  that  purchase  price.  He 

said  Sen.  Campbell  could  go  back  to  Congress  and  make  changes  to  the  offer 
It  was  Sen.  Campbell's  bill  that  created  the  Sand  Creek  Historic  Site. 

Dawson  claims  the  Park  Service  turned  him  over  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  investigation.  An  audit  turned  up  nothing  unusual,  he  said. 
Park  Service  spokespeople  denied  the  charge. 

"Right  now  the  negotiations  are  at  a standstill,"  Dawson  said. 

That's  not  how  the  Park  Service  looks  at  it  nor  do  any  of  the  tribes 
involved.  The  government  agency  is  limited  to  offer  only  what  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  permits,  said  Rick  Frost,  former  project 
manager  for  the  Sand  Creek  Historic  Site.  Work  to  put  a project  together 
like  this  takes  time,  and  the  Park  Service  will  pursue  the  project  and  see 
it  to  completion.  Frost  said. 

He  said  work  is  still  underway  to  purchase  all  of  the  land  that  will 
make  up  the  Sand  Creek  Site.  But  he  admitted  the  Dawson  site  was  key  to 
the  entire  project.  Frost  said  if  some  group  or  person  would  buy  the  land 
for  Dawson's  asking  price  they  could  then  sell  it  to  the  Park  Service  at  a 
loss . 

"It  is  important  to  have  a place  like  Sand  Creek.  We  very  much  want  to 
make  this  happen.  It  is  an  education  for  the  entire  country,"  Frost  said. 


The  Sand  Creek  Massacre  Descendents  committee  has  not  been  involved  with 
any  of  the  actual  negotiations  over  money  or  land  acquisition,  but  in  an 
upcoming  meeting  with  all  the  tribes  involved,  the  Park  Service  and  some 
land  owners  may  seek  to  get  the  tribes  more  involved. 

"What  went  on  in  terms  of  discussions  with  the  Park  Service  and  Dawson 
is  not  known  to  the  tribes.  We  get  information  second-hand,"  said  Steve 
Brady,  president  of  the  Descendants  association.  "What  we  would  like  to  do 
is  have  land  set  aside  as  a perpetual  memorial,  whether  that  will  happen, 

I don't  know  for  certain.  We  have  a meeting  scheduled  between  the  tribes, 
NPS  and  state  of  Colorado.  Hopefully  we  will  get  more  information.  The 
site  acquisition  is  very  important  to  the  tribes." 

Brady  added  that  remains  coming  from  the  World  Trade  Center  Site  are 
removed  and  treated  with  great  respect,  but  remains  of  ancestors  from  Sand 
Creek  are  still  lying  on  shelves  in  museums. 

Sen.  Campbell's  legislation,  signed  into  law  two  years  ago,  stated  that 
the  1,465-acre  Dawson  Site  was  central  to  the  entire  12,000-acre  project. 
Members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Sand  Creek  Descendants  organization  also 
claim  that  sites  on  the  Dawson  property  are  crucial  to  the  site. 

"The  Sand  Creek  massacre  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  moments  of 
American  history,"  Campbell  said  when  he  introduced  the  legislation. 

Dawson  said  he  turns  in  many  trespassers  each  year,  people  looking  for 
campsites.  He  said  members  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  are  welcome 
to  come  on  the  property  and  conduct  ceremonies  and  pray,  but  non-tribal 
members  are  not  welcome. 

Dawson  and  the  Park  Service  are  continually  working  with  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  authorities  and  both  sides  claim  it  is  important  for  the 
tribes  that  this  site  becomes  part  of  the  historic  structure  of  the 
country. 

Brady  said  the  tribes  have  had  good  cooperation  with  Dawson  and  the  Park 
Service 

"We  are  hoping  the  site  will  be  completed.  It  is  of  profound 
significance.  Also  there  remain  unfulfilled  treaty  obligations.  In  Article 
6 of  the  1865  Cheyenne/Arapaho  treaty.  Congress  promised  reparations. 

Those  remain  unpaid.  It  was  not  addressed  during  1998  bill  negotiations; 
the  Senators  were  just  reminded  of  the  obligation,"  Brady  said. 
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American  Indian  history  comes  home  from  Europe 
March  18,  2002 

ADA  - Chickasaw  Nation  officials  recently  took  delivery  of  thousands  of 
documents  and  dozens  of  maps  from  Europe  that  will  be  extremely  useful  in 
reconstructing  the  history  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Dr.  Day  Segel  and  Ronald  L.  Monterosso  of  New  England  Antiquarian 
Research  & Title  (NEART)  discovered  the  documents  and  maps,  which  date 
from  the  mid  1500s  to  the  late  1700s,  after  scouring  repositories  in 
England,  France  and  Spain  for  records  that  can  shed  light  on  Chickasaw 
history. 

While  Europe  may  seem  an  unlikely  place  to  research  American  Indian 
history,  Segel  and  Monterosso  are  making  a career  of  doing  just  that. 

Monterosso  said  armies  of  bureaucrats  in  European  capitols  in  the  1600s 
and  1700s  could  devote  far  more  time  to  record  keeping  than  could 
officials  in  rugged  North  American  frontier  cities  who  were  more  concerned 
with  survival  and  defense.  Therefore,  many  records,  including  maps,  deeds, 
reports,  correspondence,  treaties  and  other  documents  concerning  Native 


American  tribes  exist  only  in  Europe. 

Returning  from  their  most  recent  trip  abroad,  the  pair  delivered  copies 
of  thousands  of  letters,  reports,  maps  and  other  records  that  will  help 
historians,  heritage  preservation  specialists,  genealogists  and  others 
gain  a more  complete  understanding  of  Chickasaw  life  hundreds  of  years  ago 

"It  is  essential  that  we  collect  as  much  of  this  valuable  information  as 
is  feasible  in  order  to  provide  future  generations  as  full  and  complete  a 
record  of  Chickasaw  history  as  possible,"  said  Chickasaw  Nation  Gov.  Bill 
Anoatubby.  "While  much  of  the  culture,  customs  and  accomplishments  of  our 
ancestors  is  already  in  the  historical  record,  there  is  a great  deal  more 
that  should  be  preserved  for  posterity." 

Once  the  material  has  been  catalogued,  tribal  citizens,  historians, 
genealogists  and  other  interested  members  of  the  public  will  have  access 
to  a treasure  trove  of  information  that  was  previously  available  only  in 
Europe. 

One  of  the  most  eager  to  peruse  the  documents  is  Chickasaw  historian 
Richard  Green. 

"I'm  producing  a book-length  manuscript  of  the  social  history  of  the 
Chickasaws,  so  I need  all  the  records  I can  get,"  said  Green.  "Because  the 
Chickasaws  didn't  leave  behind  written  records,  the  only  written  records 
there  are  were  left  behind  by  the  colonials  who  had  contact  with  the  tribe 
Starting  with  the  English  maybe  as  early  as  1685  and  the  French  seriously 
starting  around  1699  and  proceeding  on." 

Chickasaws  of  that  time  period  had  a tradition  of  oral  history  being 
passed  from  generation  to  generation,  and  while  some  of  that  history  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  much  of  it  has  been  lost. 

Sadly,  much  of  the  written  history  of  that  era  is  also  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  according  to  Segel. 

"These  documents  are  very  old  and  very  rare.  They  literally  are 
crumbling  in  our  hands  when  we  are  reading  a lot  of  them.  So  there  is  not 
an  emergency,  but  it  does  need  to  be  done  with  some  sense  of  urgency." 

That  sense  of  urgency  led  to  many  hours  of  arduous  research,  which  Segel 
compared  to  finding  pieces  of  a massive  puzzle. 

"Basically,  what  we  are  doing,  each  piece  we  bring  back,  whether  it  be 
from  a repository  in  Spain  or  Scotland  or  France,  they  all  go  to  the 
fabric  of  making  a whole  picture.  So  first  of  all,  you  need  to  find  all 
the  pieces  from  the  various  repositories  throughout  the  world  to  make  the 
full  puzzle. 

"This  trip  was  a huge  success.  We  produced  documents  that  had  to  do  with 
language,  that  had  to  do  with  genealogy,  that  had  to  do  with  positions, 
with  culture,  with  customs  - the  green  dance,  the  black  drink.  It's  an 
amazing  collection  of  documents." 
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Tribe  votes  down  'Akwesasne'  name;  future  label  uncertain 
By  SUSAN  TOBIAS  Staff  Writer 
March  24,  2002 

AKWESASNE  - In  a referendum  Saturday,  voters  rejected  the  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Tribe's  proposed  name  change  to  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation. 

In  a press  release,  tribal  spokeswoman  Rowena  General  said  358  voters 
want  to  keep  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  name,  a label  given  to  the  tribe  in  the 
1750s  when  missionaries  came  to  the  area.  Favoring  the  change  were  131 
voters.  Seven  ballots  were  invalid. 

"We  were  Akwesasne  before  they  (the  missionaries)  came,"  said  General. 


"We  even  had  Indian  names  for  oun  rivers.  But  the  bottom  line  is  up  to  the 
public . " 

Earlier  this  month  tribal  leaders  received  approval  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  change  the  community's  name. 

Tribal  leaders  said  the  change  would  eliminate  any  question  on  which 
form  of  tribal  government  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation  Council,  headed  by  a three-chief  system,  is 
the  decision-making  arm  of  the  community.  The  Tribal  Council  had  been 
working  on  the  name-change  proposal  since  Duly,  following  years  of 
discussions . 

This  change  allowed  the  tribal  nation  to  officially  change  mailing 
addresses  from  Bombay,  Fort  Covington  and  Flogansburg  to  Akwesasne.  It  also 
allowed  publication  of  the  Akwesasne  name  in  the  Federal  Entities  List 
published  by  the  BIA. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  council  heard  the  rumblings  of  concern. 

Leaders  hoped  to  bring  a peaceful  resolution  to  the  problem  with  public 
meetings  and  the  referendum. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  process,  the  Tribal  Council  reassured  our 
community  it  would  uphold  the  will  of  the  Mohawk  people.  We  have  done  our 
duty  to  allow  the  people  to  have  their  say  through  their  voices,"  said 
Chief  Alma  Ransom  in  a press  release.. 

"We're  certainly  disappointed  that  we  don't  have  more  voter 
participation  from  the  silent  majority.  We've  given  it  our  best." 

But  when  Ransom  was  reached  by  phone  later  Saturday,  she  said  the 
results  of  the  referendum  are  not  anything  to  be  upset  about. 

"This  is  not  a real  no,"  she  said.  "It  just  gives  us  direction  on  which 
way  to  go.  Then  we'll  go  to  the  next  level.  It's  a long  process." 

Ransom  said  the  next  few  months  will  begin  a new  selection  process, 
perhaps  a competition  to  look  at  other  names. 

"We  could  have  residents  propose  another  Indian  word  with  several 
combinations.  It's  simply  a result-oriented  process." 

Sub-chief  Harry  Benedict  said  in  the  same  press  release  that  the 
"process  has  been  interesting  and  had  received  organized  opposition  from 
the  alliance  of  the  Constitutional  Party  and  the  Handsome  Lake  Longhouse 
group . " 

Benedict  also  pointed  out  that  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne,  the 
Mohawk  government  with  Canadian  jurisdiction,  changed  its  name  from  "the 
Iroquois  of  St.  Regis  Band  of  Indians"  through  a resolution  in  April  1985. 
They  did  not  hold  a referendum  on  the  change. 

"The  referendum  results  come  as  a disappointment  and  are  contrary  to  the 
requests  this  Tribal  Council  has  received  from  the  community,"  Benedict 
continued . 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  protect  the  democratic  electoral 
processes  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe.  Referendums  of  the  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Tribe  are  legally  binding,  and  we  will  honor  the  results." 

Constitutional  Party  partisan  Philip  Tarbell  said  he  feels  the  community 
has  rejected  the  leadership  of  the  three-chief  government. 

"People  object  to  how  they  jam  things  down  their  throat,"  Tarbell  said. 
"They  never  brought  things  back  to  the  good  interest  of  the  community." 

Tarbell  estimated  about  6,000  live  in  the  community.  He  said  about  1,000 
turn  out  for  elections  each  Dune. 

"But  this  time  73  percent  of  the  voters  who  turned  out  rejected  the  way 
they  work,"  he  added.  "Our  next  step  will  be  a re-evaluation  of  the 
situation  within  the  BIA." 
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Klamath  Tribes  May  Get  Land  Back 
1EFF  BARNARD 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Tue,  Mar.  19,  2002 

GRANTS  PASS,  Ore.  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  Tuesday  she  is 
considering  giving  Klamath  Tribes  back  their  reservation  lands  as  part  of 
a strategy  to  balance  water  needs  in  the  Northwest's  drought-stricken 
Klamath  River  Basin. 

The  tribes'  have  had  a long-standing  desire  to  get  back  692,000  acres  of 
reservation  lands  liquidated  by  the  federal  government.  The  land  is  now 
part  of  the  Winema  and  Fremont  national  forests. 

"Klamath  Tribes  have  property  rights  that  must  be  respected  and 
interests  that  must  be  honored  as  we  develop  solutions,"  Norton  said  in  a 
statement  from  Washington. 

Interior  Department  officials  will  meet  with  tribe  members  as  part  of  a 
Cabinet-level  task  force's  effort  to  assure  water  for  farmers  as  well  as 
fish  and  wildlife,  said  agency  spokesman  Mark  Pfeifle. 

Tribal  Chairman  Allen  Foreman  pledged  full  cooperation  to  Norton  and  the 
task  force.  The  tribes  believe  that  if  their  land  was  returned,  they  could 
manage  it  better  than  the  forest  service,  ultimately  improving  the 
ecosystem  and  resolving  the  water  conflict. 

When  drought  made  water  supplies  tight  last  spring,  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  required  the  federal  government  to  hold  back  water  from  the 
Klamath  Reclamation  Project,  a federal  irrigation  system  serving  220,000 
acres  of  farmland  straddling  the  Oregon-California  border.  The  water  was 
dedicated  to  endangered  suckers  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  threatened 
salmon  in  the  Klamath  River. 

The  irrigation  shut-off  produced  a long  summer  of  confrontations  among 
farmers,  the  tribes,  conservationists  and  the  federal  government  over  how 
to  allocate  the  basin's  waters. 

The  Klamath  Water  Users  Association  - representing  farmers  and 
businesses  dependent  on  the  Klamath  Project  - grudgingly  supported  talks 
between  the  Interior  Department  and  the  tribes. 

"We  are  supportive  that  the  secretary  is  willing  to  sit  down  with 
folks,"  said  Executive  Director  Dan  Keppen. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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LOCAL  NEWS 

Scrap  'archaic'  Indian  Act,  native  leader  says 

It  should  be  replaced  with  act  reflecting  fact  most  natives 

don't  live  on  reserves,  chief  says 

Rick  Mofina 

Vancouver  Sun 

Tuesday,  March  19,  2002 

OTTAWA  --  Most  natives  don't  live  on  reserves  and  they  want  the  Indian 
Act  replaced  with  an  Aboriginal  Peoples  Act  to  reflect  reality,  says  the 
chief  of  one  of  Canada's  largest  aboriginal  groups. 

"The  Indian  Act's  time  has  come.  It's  archaic,  unfair  and  paternalistic" 
says  Dwight  Dorey,  national  chief  of  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples. 

His  remarks  are  in  notes  for  his  appearance  today  before  the  Commons 


aboriginal  affairs  committee,  which  is  reviewing  the  126-year-old  Indian 
Act . 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  is  expected  to  table  new  First 
Nations'  governance  legislation  by  Dune. 

Dorey  says  Canadians  and  law  makers  have  been  ignoring  "the  aboriginal 
reality  in  Canada." 

"Namely  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  aboriginal  people  do  not  live 
on  Indian  Act  reserves,  nor  do  we  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Act,"  Dorey  says. 

More  than  1.1  million  people  have  aboriginal  ancestry  in  Canada,  of 
which  some  73  per  cent  do  not  live  on  Indian  Act  reserves,  or  First  Nation 
communities,  Dorey  says,  citing  Statistics  Canada  figures. 

Some  federal  estimates  put  Canada's  aboriginal  population  at  1.4  million 
with  more  than  900,000  living  off -reserve. 

By  his  measure,  Dorey  says,  his  organization  represents  the  interests  of 
some  800,000  off-reserve  aboriginal  people  living  in  urban,  rural  and 
remote  areas  throughout  Canada. 

"Off-reserve  aboriginal  people  want  the  Indian  Act  replaced  with  an 
Aboriginal  Peoples  Act  that  accommodates  their  interests  as  soon  as 
possible . " 

Such  an  act,  as  recommended  by  the  1996  royal  commission  on  aboriginal 
peoples,  would  recognize  aboriginal  nations  and  implement  the  inherent 
right  of  self-government,  Dorey  says. 

Loosely  defined,  the  Indian  Act  allows  the  government  to  determine  who 
is  a status  Indian.  The  government  can  also  determine  a reserve,  or  create 
a native  band,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Indian  Act. 

Non-status  Indians  may  have  lost  their  status  for  reasons  including 
residency  or,  as  was  the  case  with  women  until  1985,  marriage  to  a white 
man . 

Dorey  says  that  while  some  aboriginal  people  regained  or  were  granted 
status  through  Bill  C-31  in  the  mid-1980s,  his  group  wants  the  government 
to  review  its  policies  on  band  membership  and  review  how  it  determines  who 
is  an  Indian. 

In  his  notes,  Dorey  also  calls  for  the  elections  of  band  councils  to 
include  "all  band  members  and  not  just  those  living  on  Indian  Act 
reserves . " 

The  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  joined  the  National  Aboriginal 
Women's  Association,  other  native  groups  and  senior  Indian  affairs 
department  officials  on  an  advisory  committee  created  by  Nault  to  give  him 
options  to  consider  before  he  updates  the  Indian  Act. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  representing  630  bands,  withdrew  its 
representative  from  the  committee  in  December  because  of  objections  to  the 
process  for  formulating  the  legislation. 
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March  22,  2002 

Native  logging  case  to  be  appealed  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Court  of  Appeal 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  The  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  chiefs  has  launched  its 
appeal  of  a court  decision  that  ruled  natives  don't  have  the  inherent 
right  to  log  Crown  lands. 

Chief  Lawrence  Paul,  Chair  of  the  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  Mi'kmaq  Chiefs, 
said  Friday  the  group  will  seek  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Court 
of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Keith  Lawrence  Dulien. 

Paul  said  in  a news  release  that  the  key  issue  is  the  fundamental  right 


of  Aboriginal  people  to  harvest  trees  on  Crown  lands. 

"By  not  accepting  our  claims  to  treaty  rights  and  aboriginal  title,  the 
Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court  has  denied  us  one  of  our  basic  rights,"  he  said. 

Dulien  faces  40  charges  of  logging  on  Crown  lands  during  the  winter  of 
1998-99. 

The  defendant  claims  a constitutional  right  to  log  on  provincial  lands 
based  on  rights  established  in  the  Mi'kmaq  treaties  of  1760-61,  the  Royal 
Proclamation  of  1763,  and  aboriginal  title  as  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

"The  Dulien  case  is  a very  important  one  for  Nova  Scotia's  Mi'kmaq," 
said  Bruce  Wildsmith,  co-counsel  for  the  Assembly  and  a professor  of  law 
at  Dalhousie  University. 

"We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court  lustice  Edward 
Scanlan  in  his  decision  did  recognize  an  aboriginal  right  to  harvest  trees 
for  firewood  and  other  modest  uses,  and  we  hope  to  convince  the  Nova 
Scotia  Court  of  Appeal  to  recognize  a reasonable  extension  of  that  right." 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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B.C.  Supreme  Court  rejects  native  residential  school  claim  of  priest  abuse 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  The  B.C.  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  a woman's  claim 
that  she  was  sexually  abused  by  a priest  at  a native  residential  school. 

The  woman,  who  attended  the  Sechelt  Indian  Residential  School  in  1967 
and  1968,  said  she  was  repeatedly  sexually  assaulted  by  an  Oblate  priest. 

But  Dustice  Kathryn  Neilson  found  that  the  woman  failed  to  prove  that 
she  was  sexually  assaulted  by  Brother  Ian  McDougall. 

The  woman,  a member  of  the  Flamalco  band,  said  she  was  raped  two  or  three 
times  a week  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  at  the  school  after  her 
arrival  at  age  14. 

The  woman  said  she  was  physically  punished,  including  being  strapped  for 
speaking  her  native  language  and  having  to  scrub  the  floor  with  a 
toothbrush . 

She  said  two  nuns  at  the  school  pushed  her  down  the  stairs  when  she 
became  pregnant,  causing  a miscarriage. 

But  Neilson  found  the  woman's  story  inconsistent. 

"Flaving  examined  her  answers  to  interrogatories,  at  discovery  and  in 
giving  evidence  at  trial,  I must  conclude  that  at  times  the  plaintiff  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  oath,"  Neilson  wrote  in  a judgment 
posted  on  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  Web  site  Friday. 

The  accused  priest,  however,  was  consistent  and  frank  in  his  evidence, 
the  judge  said. 

"I  also  found  him  convincing  in  relating  his  shock  when  he  heard  about 
the  plaintiff's  allegations  against  him  and  the  devastating  effect  that 
they  have  had  on  him,"  Neilson  wrote. 

It's  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and 
up  attended  the  national  network  of  residential  schools  from  1930  until 
the  last  one  closed  outside  Regina  in  1996. 

Thousands  of  aboriginal  people  across  the  country  are  suing  the  federal 
government  and  the  various  churches  that  ran  the  schools. 

More  than  4,500  lawsuits  have  been  launched  with  at  least  9,000 
claimants  who  allege  physical  or  sexual  abuse. 

The  federal  government  has  set  up  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution 
Canada,  a department  focused  on  resolving  the  lawsuits. 

Fifteen  trials  are  expected  to  start  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 


Saskatchewan  in  the  next  yean. 
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Civil  rights  violated  in  Miller  case,  tribe  says 
By  LEE  WILLIAMS 
Argus  Leader 
published:  3/22/02 

Teens  accused  of  shooting  at  girls  should  be  tried  as  adults 

The  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  Nation  has  called  for  a federal  civil  right 
investigation  after  a court  decision  issued  Wednesday  said  that  two  Miller 
teens  would  not  be  prosecuted  as  adults  for  allegedly  shooting  at  a 
carload  of  Crow  Creek  girls  late  last  year. 

Jacob  Thompson,  vice  chairman  of  the  tribe,  issued  a written  statement 
calling  for  an  immediate  civil  rights  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office. 

"The  state's  criminal  justice  system  was  more  concerned  about  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  non-Indian  perpetrators,  rather  than  the  wrongs 
committed  on  young  women  who  are  from  Indian  tribes,"  Thompson  wrote.  "If 
even-handed  justice  cannot  be  administered  in  a state  court,  then  the 
federal  court  is  the  next  step." 

Michelle  Tapken,  acting  U.S.  attorney  for  South  Dakota,  declined  comment 

Miller  city  officials  and  law  enforcement  also  declined  comment. 

In  Wednesday's  opinion.  Circuit  Judge  Jon  Erickson  ruled  that  the  two 
unnamed  Miller  youths,  age  16  and  17,  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  juvenile 
court  system  for  the  Nov.  1 shooting  in  Miller,  which  occurred  after  a 
Crow  Creek  basketball  game. 

Tribal  members  say  the  decision  wasn't  surprising. 

"We're  noticing  a trend  throughout  South  Dakota  - an  unhealthy  trend  - 
where  our  people  are  always  coming  up  short  in  these  types  of  heavy 
decisions,"  said  Glenn  Drapeau,  a tribal  council  member  for  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe. 

Erickson,  basing  his  decision  on  the  evidence  presented  during  two  days 
of  testimony  earlier  this  month,  ruled  that  the  youth's  needs  would  be 
better  met  by  the  juvenile  system  than  the  adult  court  system.  The 
prosecution  did  not  present  witnesses  to  the  contrary. 

Erickson  said  Thursday  that  he  is  forbidden  to  comment  about  an  ongoing 
case. 

The  five  Crow  Creek  High  School  students  and  their  20-year-old  friend, 
who  are  Lakota  and  Dakota,  were  not  injured  in  the  shooting. 

Tribal  leaders  across  the  state  have  been  watching  the  case. 

"It's  being  followed  throughout  Indian  Country  because  precedent  is 
being  set,"  Drapeau  said.  "It's  not  a big  mystery  - those  towns  that  are 
racist  to  us.  Every  time  we  go  to  these  places,  we  see  it.  What  do  we  do 
to  the  people  who  do  these  things  to  our  children?" 

Erickson  wrote  in  his  decision  that  racial  slurs  and  taunts  were  heard 
at  the  game  before  the  incident,  but  the  comments  could  not  be  linked  to 
the  two  youths,  and  it  did  not  appear  as  though  their  actions  were 
racially  motivated. 

Harold  Frazier,  vice  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  would 
have  liked  to  see  the  youths  tried  as  adults. 

"I  would  like  to  see  equal  justice  in  this  state,  regardless  of  who  the 
people  involved  are,"  he  said. 

Tom  Iron,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  said  he 
has  seen  Indian  children  as  young  as  age  12  prosecuted  as  adults. 


"This  case  has  been  the  buzz  of  Indian  Country/'  Iron  said.  "Native 
Americans  are  powerless  in  state  or  federal  court.  Whatever  the  non- 
-Indians  decide,  the  Indians  suffer  the  consequences.  It's  been  that  way 
for  many,  many  years." 

In  his  written  statement,  Thompson  asks  who  is  safeguarding  the  victims' 
rights . 

"These  female  Indian  youth  have  been  harmed  emotionally  by  the  failure 
of  the  state's  criminal  justice  system,"  he  wrote. 

Lucille  Weasel  Bear's  daughter  Arlene  was  one  of  the  girls  involved  in 
the  shooting. 

"She  came  home  right  after  the  shooting,  and  stayed  home  for  two  weeks, 
refusing  to  go  back,"  her  mother  said.  "She  wrote  ...  a suicide  letter.  We 
took  her  to  two  ceremonies.  She  eventually  went  back  to  school." 

Lucille  Weasel  Bear,  who  lives  in  Pine  Ridge,  said  her  daughter 
developed  her  own  negative  racial  feelings  after  the  shooting. 

"She's  beginning  to  not  like  white  people,"  Weasel  Bear  said.  "I  told 
her  she  can't  put  down  all  white  people  based  on  the  actions  of  one." 

Law  enforcement  officials  in  Miller  have  declined  to  comment.  The 
sheriff,  chief  of  police  and  state's  attorney  did  not  return  calls  for 
comment . 

Mayor  Tom  McGough  also  declined  comment. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Gould  of  United  Methodist  Church  in  Miller  said  he 
heard  about  the  decision  Thursday  afternoon. 

"One  of  the  positive  things  is  that  soon  we'll  be  able  to  put  this 
behind  us  and  start  dealing  with  it  on  a healing  level,"  Gould  said. 

The  Rev.  Brian  Hones  of  First  Presbyterian  Church  said:  "I  don't  think 
any  parishioners  have  ever  expressed  an  opinion  about  whether  they  (the 
defendants)  should  be  moved  to  adult  court.  I don't  have  any  further 
comment.  I have  to  defer  to  the  judge's  decision." 

Several  tribal  members  contacted  Thursday  said  the  outcome  would  have 
been  different  if  the  races  or  jurisdictions  of  those  involved  had  been 
reversed . 

The  incident  occurred  Nov.  1,  and  the  youths  were  not  charged  until  Nov. 
14.  The  delay  caused  some  tribal  members  to  question  the  handling  of  the 
case  and  this  week's  ruling  added  to  concerns. 

Capt.  Hames  Two  Bulls,  chief  of  police  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Reservation,  said  his  officers  would  arrest  anyone  who  shoots  at  a carload 
of  teens. 

"They'd  have  been  arrested  instantly,  regardless  of  their  color,"  Two 
Bulls  said.  "They'd  be  prosecuted  in  tribal  court  but  would  most  likely 
end  up  in  federal  court." 

Two  Bulls  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  this  case  represents  a double 
standard  of  justice. 

"But  I'd  say  it  doesn't  help,  as  far  as  how  it  looks,"  he  said. 

Iron  said  any  youth  who  fires  a shotgun  at  someone  on  the  Standing  Rock 
reservation  would  be  arrested. 

"We'd  throw  them  in  jail,  charged  as  adults,  no  matter  who  they  are,"  he 
said . 

Tribal  leaders  from  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton,  Cheyenne  River  and  Yankton 
reservations  agree. 

"We  would  have  arrested  them  and  charged  them  as  adults,"  said  Drapeau, 
the  Yankton  tribal  council  member.  "We  would  have  upheld  the  law." 

Reach  reporter  Lee  Williams  at  lwilliam@argusleader . com  or  331-2318. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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3 accused  of  firing  at  BIA  officer 
GAZETTE  STAFF 

A Crow  Agency  man  and  two  boys  were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  shooting  at 
a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officer  after  a standoff  early  Monday. 

Charles  Lance,  23,  and  two  boys,  one  15  and  the  other  16,  were  charged 
with  assault,  among  other  violations  after  BIA  Sgt.  Ed  Eastman  reported 
that  his  patrol  car  was  shot. 

Eastman  was  patrolling  near  Crow  Agency  about  3:30  a.m.  Monday.  As  he 
crossed  the  railroad  tracks  traveling  west  on  Highway  1 and  passed  St. 
Dennis  Hall,  the  Catholic  church,  Eastman  heard  gunfire  and  an 
explosivelike  sound  inside  his  patrol  car,  according  to  the  BIA.  Eastman 
realized  his  car  was  shot  and  radioed  for  other  officers. 

A bullet  had  gone  through  the  patrol  car's  back  window,  tore  through  the 
solid  metal  rear  prisoner  cage,  went  through  the  rear  seat  and  entered 
part  way  into  a second  solid  metal  prisoner  cage.  It  came  to  a stop  about 
6 inches  from  Eastman,  in  the  area  of  his  arm  and  hip,  said  Senior  Special 
Agent  Bob  Pease. 

BIA  and  Crow  Tribal  officers  determined  that  the  shot  came  from  the 
Interstate  90  overpass  at  Crow  Agency,  where  they  found  a 30-06  caliber 
shell  casing  and  three  sets  of  footprints  in  the  fresh  snow. 

BIA  K-9  officer  William  Fallsdown  and  his  dog,  Kelly,  tracked  the 
suspects  for  more  than  a mile  into  Crow  Agency,  south  under  the  Little  Big 
Horn  Bridge,  under  a railroad  bridge  and  to  a house  in  the  Mason  Housing 
development . 

Officers  surrounded  the  house  and  tried  to  make  contact  with  the  people 
inside.  The  officers  could  hear  movement  in  the  house  but  no  one  would 
answer  the  door.  About  21/2  hours  later,  around  6:25  a.m.,  Lance  and  the 
two  boys  came  out.  Officers  later  took  from  the  house  a 30-06  caliber 
rifle  with  scope  as  evidence. 

Pease  said  other  people,  including  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house 
but  were  not  considered  to  be  in  a hostage  situation  and  were  not  charged. 

Lance  was  arrested  and  held  in  Crow  Agency  on  suspicion  of  aggravated 
assault,  disorderly  conduct  and  other  tribal  charges.  Pease  said.  He 
posted  bond  and  was  released  Thursday. 

Officers  arrested  Lance  on  a federal  charges  of  assault  on  a federal 
officer  and  possession  of  an  illegal  firearm  Friday  morning  in  Crow  Agency 
and  took  him  to  Yellowstone  County  jail.  He  is  scheduled  to  appear  Monday 
in  Federal  Court  in  Billings. 

The  boys.  Pease  said,  were  charged  with  assault  and  other  tribal 
violations.  Friday  afternoon  the  tribe  sent  the  boys  to  a juvenile 
detention  facility  in  Oklahoma,  he  said.  The  U.S.  attorney  may  opt  to 
bring  federal  charges  against  the  boys,  who  Pease  believed  would  spend 
several  months  the  Oklahoma  facility. 
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Thieves  loot  Indian  graves 
March  20,  2002 

RICHMOND  (AP)  - A new  type  of  criminal  is  desecrating  Virginia's  history, 
and  the  main  target  is  Indian  remains. 

Looters  dig  up  grave  sites  and  steal  ceremonial  headdresses  masks, 
jewelry,  turquoise,  metal,  skulls  and  bones  - anything  they  can  get  their 
hands  on  and  anything  they  can  sell  for  top  dollar.  Some  collectors  will 


pay  thousands  for  a piece  of  the  past. 

"For  the  collector,  it's  not  about  the  ceremonial  or  religious  value  - 
it's  about  how  it  looks  on  their  mantelpiece,"  said  Robert  D.  Hicks,  a 
law-enforcement  specialist  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Services. 

"We  have  a huge,  burgeoning  national  and  international  market  for  old 
things,"  Mr.  Hicks  said  Saturday  at  the  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians. 

Stealing  from  burial  grounds  is  illegal  under  the  U.S.  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act.  It  prohibits  the  excavation,  removal,  damage, 
sale,  purchase  and  transportation  of  items  that  are  "of  past  human 
existence,"  of  archaeological  interest  or  that  are  more  than  100  years  old. 

The  Native  American  Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  also  protects 
sites  from  theft  and  vandalism. 

In  1995,  Mr.  Hicks  started  a program  to  train  law-enforcement  officials 
how  to  identify  and  examine  crime  scenes  involving  theft  of  resources, 
which  he  dubbed  "time  crime." 

Mr.  Hicks  showed  slides  of  holes  in  the  ground  - evidence  of  looters.  A 
stray  cigarette  butt  or  beer  can  littered  some  scenes.  In  one  photo,  a 
young  boy  playing  "archaeologist"  posed  next  to  the  body  of  a young  Indian 
he  dug  up. 

"I  can't  even  watch,  it  makes  me  so  angry,"  said  Reeva  Tilley,  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians. 

Indians  must  be  particularly  diligent  to  avoid  grave  desecration,  Mr. 
Hicks  said.  In  one  Tennessee  town,  the  sheriff  deputized  some  members  of  a 
local  Cherokee  tribe  to  patrol  an  Indian  cemetery  frequented  by  grave 
robbers.  When  the  patrols  began,  the  looting  stopped,  he  said. 

Virginia  has  countless  tiny  cemeteries  and  makeshift  burial  grounds  that 
are  hundreds  of  years  old  and  tucked  away  in  the  woods  or  deep  in  fields. 
They  are  prime  targets  for  looters,  who  sell  the  artifacts  through  a 
close-knit  community  of  dealers  behind  the  scenes  at  auctions,  Mr.  Hicks 
said.  One  antique  pot  from  a tribe  in  the  southwestern  United  States  sold 
for  $400,000. 

Dealers  also  sell  illegal  items  online,  making  the  job  of  law 
enforcement  even  more  challenging. 

Internet  auction  sites  allow  anonymous  dealing  of  illegal  antiques,  Mr. 
Hicks  said.  A quick  search  of  a popular  Web  auction  site  produced 
advertisements  for  several  high-priced  Indian  artifacts  more  than  500 
years  old. 

"It's  been  immensely  difficult  for  law  enforcement  to  penetrate  the 
inner  circle,"  Mr.  Hicks  said. 
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"RCMP  kept  secret  'Red  Power'  file  on  dissident  natives;  Fear  of  armed 
confrontation  with  natives  revealed  in  newly  released  documents  from  '70s" 
By  RICK  MOFINA 
Vancouver  Sun 

OTTAWA  --  "The  RCMP  monitored  and  compiled  lists  of  potentially  violent, 
politically  active  native  Indians  for  inclusion  in  a secret  "Red  Power" 
photograph  album  during  the  1970s,  according  to  newly  released 
intelligence  documents. 

Canada's  spy  agency  of  the  day,  the  RCMP  Security  Service,  feared  "armed 
confrontation"  between  the  government  and  native  activists,  and  threats  to 
a pipeline  running  between  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  inspired  by  militant 
native  actions  to  the  south,  according  to  the  records. 


The  RCMP  intelligence  records  focus  on  the  so-called  Red  Power  movement 
in  Canada,  which  was  committed  to  radical  political  action.  Red  Power 
members  found  alliance  with  such  U.S.  groups  as  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

Those  rights-based  organizations  called  on  native  Indians  to  choose 
between  assimilation  and  being  Indian,  and  advocated  that  U.S.  and 
Canadian  government  obligations  to  Indians  are  binding. 

During  the  1970s,  tension  in  which  AIM  played  a prominent  role  permeated 
parts  of  North  America's  native  community,  which  culminated  in  violence  at 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D. 

"The  appearance  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  and  its  unifying 
factor  in  the  Indian  community  has  resulted  in  cross-country  travel  by 
individuals  in  which  we  maintain  an  interest,"  says  a report  marked 
"secret"  and  dated  April  5,  1973,  titled  Red  Power  Canada. 

It  was  distributed  to  RCMP  division  commanders  across  the  country  with  a 
request  that  each  division  submit  a list  of  individuals  it  felt  should  be 
included  in  a Red  Power  photograph  album  being  set  up. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  select  individuals  to  be  included,"  cautions 
the  report,  which  bears  the  notation  "not  to  be  disseminated  outside  the 
Force . " 

"This  album  is  to  contain  individuals  whom  you  feel  may  be  involved  in 
acts  of  violence  or  whose  movements  we  should  be  monitoring." 

Accompanying  Security  Service  documents  indicate  that  its  concerns  with 
native  activism  of  the  era  were  heightened  "following  the  participation  of 
Canadian  Indians  at  the  occupation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  early  November  1972,"  says  one  confidential 
intelligence  report  dated  March  23,  1973. 

The  tensions  of  the  time  were  marked  by  an  armed  standoff  early  in  1973 
for  native  rights  led  by  AIM  at  Wounded  Knee,  located  near  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

"The  support  which  AIM  has  in  Canada  did  not  become  apparent  until  AIM 
arrived  at  Wounded  Knee,"  says  the  report. 

While  hostilities  between  AIM  and  the  U.S.  government  were  developing, 
"the  Metis  Nation  of  Saskatchewan,  using  representatives  from  the  Metis 
Society  of  Saskatchewan,  contributed  physically  and  financially  to  AIM's 
cause,"  say  the  records. 

They  also  say  the  RCMP  noted  that  AIM  received  additional  support  from 
natives  across  Canada." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Vancouver  Sun 
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UNTIL  FREEDOM  IS  WON! 

UPDATE  ON  THE  PELTIER  CAMPAIGN  FOR  TRUTH  AND  JUSTICE 
INCLUDED  IN  THIS  MESSAGE: 

Updates  on  the  Motion  to  Reduce  Leonard's  Sentence,  Progress  Made  Toward 
Obtaining  New  Evidence,  Civil  Rights  Case,  Government  Reform  Committee 

Dear  Friends, 

We  are  writing  today  with  both  good  and  bad  news  on  the  case  of  Leonard 
Peltier.  But  before  we  begin  we  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  been 
sponsoring  LPDC  speakers  and  organizing  Peltier  events  in  your  communities 
Raising  awareness  continues  to  be  essential  and  supporters  have  organized 
several  successful  events.  Let's  keep  the  LPDC  speakers  bureau  busy  and 


word  of  Leonard's  case  flowing!  We  also  want  to  let  you  know  that  there 
will  be  three  important  events  on  Dune  26  marking  27  years  since  the 
shoot-out  occurred.  They  include  gatherings  in  Oglala,  South  Dakota,  San 
Francisco,  California  and  Boston,  Massachusetts.  We  encourage  you  to  plan 
on  attending  one  of  these  events  or  organizing  something  in  your  community. 
More  details  will  be  released  soon. 

BAD  NEWS,  BUT  NOT  SURPRISING 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the  motion  to  reduce  Leonard's  sentence  was 
denied  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  North  Dakota.  We  expected  this  case 
to  be  a challenge  because  of  the  many  procedural  obstacles  it  involved 
combined  with  the  political  nature  of  the  Peltier  case,  especially  in  this 
district.  However,  we  had  hoped  for  more  fairness  given  that  Dudge  Benson, 
who  tried  Leonard,  is  no  longer  hearing  cases. 

Dudge  Magnison  denied  the  motion  without  a hearing  based  upon  issues  of 
timeliness.  A motion  to  reduce  sentence  is  supposed  to  be  filed  within  a 
year  following  a conviction.  However,  we  argued  that  filing  at  this  late 
date  was  justified  because  of  significant  developments  that  occurred  since 
trial,  citing  cases  in  which  exceptions  had  been  made  due  to  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  court  said  that  the  significant  developments  in 
question  (government  admission  that  it  can't  prove  who  shot 
agents/ballistics)  had  already  been  litigated.  Dudge  Magnison  refused  to 
consider  these  issues  despite  the  clearly  different  character  of  the  case, 
which  sought  a review  of  sentence  and  not  a new  trial  like  before. 

Attorney  Eric  Seitz  is  appealing  the  decision  to  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

NOW  WHAT? 

We  MUST  obtain  new  evidence  and  demand  a new  trial  for  Leonard  Peltier. 

We  are  confident  that  key  evidence  exists  in  the  thousands  of  documents 
that  are  withheld  by  the  FBI  and  fortunately,  we  are  moving  closer  to 
obtaining  them. 

GOOD  NEWS! 

Thanks  to  the  persistent  letters  of  supporters  in  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Barney  Frank  wrote  to  the  FBI  insisting  that  the  withheld 
documents  be  released  given  Clinton's  Executive  Order  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  documents  after  the  passage  of  25  years.  The  FBI  Office  of 
Public  and  Congressional  Affairs  responded  by  saying,  "After  receipt  of 
your  letter. the  FBI  consulted  with  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  (NARA)  to  request  that  the  investigative  records  pertaining 
to  Mr.  Peltier  that  are  25  years  or  older  be  considered  of  significant 
historical  interest  subject  to  declassification  review.  NARA  agreed  and 
the  process  of  declassification  review  has  begun.  Upon  completion,  the 
material  will  be  accessioned  to  NARA  and  a declassified  copy  will  be 
provided  to  your  office.  We  anticipate  completion  of  this  project  by  the 
end  of  the  year."  Attorney  Mike  Kuzma,  who  is  handling  Leonard's  FOIA 
requests,  wrote  to  NARA  to  learn  when  the  declassification  would  be 
completed.  Mike  also  asked  that  he  be  provided  copies  of  the  documents. 
NARA  responded,  "We  have  been  informed  that  the  records  are  still  in  the 
physical  and  legal  custody  of  the  FBI.  The  FBI  has  completed  its 
declassification  review  and  is  currently  processing  the  records  for 
transfer  to  NARA  and  their  subsequent  public  release.  The  transfer  is 
expected  to  occur  in  May  of  this  year.  Following  the  transfer,  NARA  may 
require  additional  time  to  prepare  for  the  public  release  of  the  records." 
This  is  a very  positive  development  for  us  and  strengthens  our  chances  for 
obtaining  new  information.  Furthermore,  the  documents  are  now  protected 
against  destruction  because  of  their  historical  classification.  The 
battle  is  not  over,  as  we  expect  the  documents  to  be  partly  censored  for 
reasons  of  "national  security"  like  before.  But,  we  plan  to  demand  the 
full  release  and  exposure  of  the  documents  in  court. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mike  Kuzma  continues  to  pursue  the 
documents  through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  process.  Requests  have 
been  submitted  to  FBI  headquarters  and  numerous  field  offices  across  the 
country.  With  the  exception  of  Portland,  Oregon,  all  offices  have  reported 
that  they  possess  records.  We  anticipate  filing  one  or  several  suits  to 


demand  the  release  of  these  documents  in  the  near  future.  Mike  Kuzma  is 
also  working  with  law  students  involved  in  the  Innocence  Project  of 
Osgoode  Hall  and  the  LPDC  of  Canada  to  obtain  documents  generated  around 
the  extradition. 

MORE  GOOD  NEWS! 

The  civil  rights  complaint  against  the  FBI  has  been  drafted  and  the 
finishing  touches  are  being  added  now.  This  case  argues  that  the  FBI 
violated  Leonard's  Constitutional  Rights  by  lying  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  former  President  Clinton,  the  Parole  Commission,  and  the  public 
with  the  sole  intention  of  denying  Leonard  fair  clemency  and  parole 
reviews,  thus  costing  him  his  long  deserved  freedom.  We  plan  to  do  a 
major  press  blitz  on  the  day  the  case  is  filed  and  we  will  need  your 
participation.  This  is  our  chance  to  undo  much  of  the  disinformation 
disseminated  by  the  FBI  through  the  press  in  recent  years.  Please  be 
prepared  to  forward  the  press  release  to  your  local  media.  We  will  let 
you  know  when  we  determine  the  exact  date  it  will  be  filed.  Please  stay 
tuned . 

NOTE:  This  case  represents  another  opportunity  to  access  the  withheld  FBI 
documents  through  discovery. 

KEEP  PUSHING  CONGRESS  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS! 

Meanwhile,  a window  of  opportunity  continues  to  exist  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Reform.  As  you  know  this  committee  is  planning  to 
investigate  cases  of  FBI  misconduct  leading  to  wrongful  convictions.  We 
must  press  the  Reform  Committee  to  shine  its  spot  light  on  Leonard's  case. 
Please  continue  to  write  Representative  Burton  on  a regular  basis,  and  cc 
your  letters  to  your  representative.  A recent  phone  call  to  Rep  Burton's 
office  indicates  that  he  is  collecting  and  taking  notice  of  our  letters. 
Please  send  us  copies  of  any  response  letters  you  receive  from  officials 
so  that  we  can  track  their  positions. 

LET  US  KNOW 

Let  us  know  if  you  are  organizing  anything  for  Leonard  whether  it  be  for 
Dune  26  or  any  other  date  so  that  we  can  help  by  publicizing  it.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us  to  share  your  ideas  and  suggestions  about  building 
pressure  and  awareness  for  the  freedom  of  Leonard  Peltier! 

Thank  you. 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  26  Mar  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

From:  "catrelkim"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Sent:  Friday,  March  22,  2002  1:37  AM 
Subject:  Assistance  at  USP  Atwater  request 

I am  seeking  assistance  for  the  Circle  at  USP  Atwater  (CA).  The 
Circle  there  has  no  programs  in  place,  no  ceremony,  no  Spiritual 
Advisors,  outside  volunteers  . . . nothing.  Would  anyone  knowing  of 
anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  work  with  the  native  inmates  and 


administration  on  getting  programs  started  please  contact  me? 
Regards, 

Kim 


From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Date:  Friday,  March  22,  2002  5:57  PM 
Sub j : Request  for  Flelp,  from  George  Lopez 
{Please  forward} 

From  Valerie  Scott  - NAPS  - 


Please  note  that  NAPS  has  removed  the  names  of  relatives  to  respect  their 
privacy.  Anyone  willing  to  undertake  research  or  to  assist  this  prisoner 
in  obtaining  his  BIA  registration,  should  ask  him  for  further  details. 

George  M.  Lopez,  #79354  3H20,  SMU  II  - ASP  Eyman, 

P.0.  Box  3400,  Florence,  AZ  85232 

As  you  can  see  by  my  return  address  that  I am  an  inmate  in  a state  prison. 
My  situation  I this:  I am  on  Death  Row,  pending  appeals,  decisions  by 
courts  as  to  whether  I live  or  die.  But  I am  in  need  of  religious  and 
cultural  information,  as  those  Native  Americans  imprisoned  in  most 
Florence  units  are  without  a Native  American  contractor,  as  per  Chaplain 
Kelley,  Eyman  Unit. 

First  allow  me  to  give  you  a brief  history  and  maybe  it  can  give  you  some 
insight  as  to  the  "whys"  of  my  situation.  I was  born  on  5 February  1953, 
in  a home  in  Tombstone,  Arizona,  but  transported  to  a hospital  in  Benson, 
AZ.  My  grandfather,  AL,  a Chiricahua  Apache,  born  in  the  early  1870s, 
took  me  to  live,  learn  and  know  the  ways  of  the  Apache,  when  I was  2 years 
old.  His  home  was  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Madres,  near  the 
towns  of  Pierda  Negra  and  Danos.  I lived,  learned  with  him,  my  nurse,  a 
Yaqui  curandera,  a group  of  Elders  and  their  families. 

When  my  grandfather  died  in  1960,  I was  sent  to  live  with  my  family  in 
Tombstone,  AZ.  I was  then  sent  to  a Catholic  school  to  be  'rehabilitated' 
and  taught  the  Christian  ways,  as  my  mother,  AGML  and  her  family  were 
devout  Catholics  who  had  come  from  Spain  (Barcelona  or  Altima).  The 
problem  I now  face  is  that  my  grandmother,  R,  a Yaqui  born  in  Belen,  and 
my  grandfather  A had  to  escape  to  the  Sierra  Madres  with  their  families. 
That's  where  they  met,  had  children,  and  tried  to  live.  But  my 
grandmother  grew  tired  of  that  life  and  a few  years  after  the  birth  of  my 
father,  MAL,  came  to  Tombstone,  AZ.  My  father  was  born  on  28  February 
1928. 

In  Tombstone,  at  that  time,  it  was  best  to  be  called  a 'Mexican"  rather 
than  an  'Indian',  so  that's  how  we  became  Mexicans.  Now  that  I wish  to 
receive  spiritual  help  and  cultural  information,  I am  told  by  DOC  and  the 
Chaplain's  Office,  that  I must  have  a BIA  number  to  participate  in  this. 

So  I have  written  to  a list  of  agencies  given  to  me  by  the  Arizona 
Inter-Tribal  Council  for  any  registration  of  family  members  so  that  I can 
have  this  number. 

So  far,  no  luck!  Except  information  from  a book  entitled,  "The  Apache 
Diaries"  by  Goodwin  & Goodwin,  published  by  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
sent  to  my  by  Don  Decker,  Director,  Yauapai-Apache  Nation,  Apache  Culture 
Office,  2400  Datsi,  Camp  Verde,  Arizona  86322-8412.  Where  he  states  that, 
"If  you  contact  the  warden  there,  have  Larry  Foster  of  the  Native  American 
Prison  Spirituality  Office  visit  you  and  you  can  explain  your  situation  to 
him.  Dust  by  the  mere  fact  that  you  proved  that  your  ancestry  was  from 
the  Sierra  Madres  area  is  justification  for  your  participation  in  the 
sweat  lodges  there" . 

But  I've  done  just  that,  only  to  be  told  that  I don't  have  a number! 

So  I am  not  eligible  to  participate  in  ANY  Native  American  ceremonies, 
including  to  purchase  or  obtain  smudging  material,  so  I am  asking  for  any 
support  you  or  your  organization  can  give  to  me,  to  make  my  stay  here  at 
SMU  II  a bit  more  tolerable. 

I have  asked  my  siblings  to  help,  but  I guess  they  don't  acknowledge 
that  part  of  the  bloodline.  I grew  up  with  my  grandfather  and  the  old 
ways,  and  even  when  I was  'rehabilitated',  I secretly  tried  to  worship  in 


the  old  ways.  My  father  asked  me  not  to  'rock  the  boat',  and  I respected 
his  wishes,  until  he  passed  away  in  1998.  Now  I must  do  what  I can  to 
follow  my  heart,  blood  and  spirit,  before  my  life  is  taken.  Please  help  me 
to  get  that  number  and  help  me  find  someone  willing  to  re-teach  me  the 
ways  before  it  is  too  late. 

Thank  you! 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Mar  2002  21:54:29  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix.  net> 

Sub j : March  15,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  15,  1889  NO.  30 


THINK. 

When  you  are  tempted  much  to  say 
An  angry  word,  do  *not*  I pray. 

Dust  bite  your  tongue  a little  while 
And  screw  your  face  into  a smile. 

And  think. 

When  you  are  tempted  much  to  take 
A little  thing,  if  bad  thoughts  make 
You  covet  what  is  not  your  own. 

Dust  go  into  a room  alone 
And  think. 

When  you  are  longing  much  to  be 
Like  some  wise  person  that  you  see. 
Dust  take  your  little  book  and  read 
The  lessons  that  to-day  you  need. 

And  think. 


ARE  INDIANS  KIND  TO  ANIMALS? 


The  following  story  of  a Carlisle  girl  now  in  the  country,  was 
overheard  by  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  the  other  day  and  answers  the 
above  question  very  nicely  : 

The  family  doctor  who  had  been  sent  for  to  see  a sick  person  in  the 
house  where  the  girl  lives,  drove  up  to  the  door  one  cold  day  this 
winter  and  hastily  tying  his  horse  hurried  in  to  the  house  to  see  what 
he  could  do  for  the  sick. 

While  he  was  in  the  house  the  Indian  girl  noticed  that  the  horse 
stood  shivering  in  the  cold,  and  she  went  to  the  barn,  got  a blanket  and 
put  it  on  the  horse. 

When  the  doctor  came  out  he  said:  "Why  some  one  has  been  very  kind  to 
blanket  my  horse  so  nicely.  I wonder  who  it  was." 

"It  was  I,"  said  the  Indian  girl  modestly. 

"You,"  said  the  Doctor.  "I  thank  you  very  much  and  here  is  ten  cents 
for  the  trouble. 


"It  was  no  trouble/'  replied  the  girl,  but  she  kept  the  money  and  the 
next  day  sent  it  to  Carlisle  to  pay  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER. 

So  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  glad  to  tell  the  story  that  the 
readers  of  his  paper  may  see  that  Indians  have  kind  hearts  and  that  his 
children  on  farms  like  the  INDIAN  HELPER  so  well  that  they  are  willing 
to  spend  the  last  ten  cents  for  it. 

SUCCESSFUL  MEN. 

Who  are  they?  They  are  those  men  who,  when  boys,  were  compelled  to 
work,  to  help  better  themselves  or  their  parents,  and  who,  when  a little 
older,  were  under  the  stern  necessity  of  doing  more  than  their 
legitimate  share  of  labor,  who  as  young  men,  developed  their  minds  and 
wits  by  persistent  study  in  moments  that  are  ordinarily  wasted. 

Hence,  in  reading  the  lives  of  eminent  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  we  find  the  youth  passed  in  self-denials. 

They  sat  up  late,  rose  early  to  the  performance  of  imperative  duties, 
doing  by  daylight  the  work  of  one  man  and  by  night  that  of  another. 

A banker  of  high  integrity,  and  who  started  in  life  without 
shilling,  said  the  other  day: 

"For  years  I was  in  my  place  of  business  at  sunrise,  and  often  did 
not  leave  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours." 

"What  is  your  secret?  asked  a lady  of  Turner,  the  distinguished 
painter. 

He  replied:  "I  have  no  secret,  madam,  but  hard  work." 

Says  Dr.  Arnold:  "The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  not 
so  much  in  talent  as  in  energy." 

"Nothing,"  says  Reynolds,  "is  denied  well-directed  labor,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  attained  without  it."  "Excellence  in  any  department,"  says 
Johnson,  can  now  be  attained  by  the  labor  of  life-time  but  it  is  not  to 
be  purchased  at  a lesser  price." 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  succeed,"  says  Sidney  Smith,  "and  that  is  by 
hard  labor,  and  the  man  who  will  not  pay  that  price  for  distinction  had 
better  at  once  dedicate  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox." 

"Step  by  step"  reads  the  French  proverb,  "one  goes  very  far." 

"Nothing,"  says  Mirabeau.  "is  impossible  to  a man  who  can  and  will. 
This  is  the  only  law  of  success." 


Hypocrites  seldom  deceive  anybody.  It  is  never  difficult  to  detect 
the  counterfeit. 


(P.  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


SQUEEZED  INTO  SHAPE. 

At  English  Speaking  Meeting,  on  Saturday  night  we  were  again 
entertained  by  a talk  from  Mr.  Mason  Pratt. 

This  time  he  took  for  his  subject  "Iron." 

He  carried  us  most  interestingly  through  all  the  different  processes 


of  converting  iron-ore  into  rails  for  rail-road  purposes  and  into 
various  other  shapes  of  usefulness. 

The  squeezing  of  the  huge  pieces  of  iron  into  shapes,  by  pressing 
them  through  immense  rollers,  etc.,  gave  Captain  a test  upon  which  he 
spoke  very  earnestly  after  Mr.  Mason  was  through. 

"Squeezed  into  shape." 

No  doubt,  if  the  iron  knew  when  it  came  out  of  the  hill  the  amount  of 
heat  and  driving  and  pushing  and  squeezing  it  would  have  to  go  through 
before  it  could  become  the  iron  for  the  rail-road  or  the  razor  or  the 
watch-spring  it  would  shrink  from  being  so  worked  over. 

But  it  must  undergo  all  this  before  it  can  become  of  much  use  to  the 
civilized  world. 

An  application  was  made  from  this  to  the  life  of  a growing  person 
starting  on  the  road  to  usefulness. 

To  become  useful  we  must  submit  to  hard  squeezing  into  shape. 

The  Captain  then  referred  to  the  story  which  Mr.  Mason  gave  of  his 
college  friend,  how  after  years  of  hard  study  in  college,  when  he  left 
college  to  begin  business  for  himself  he  began"  in  a machine-shop  or 
foundry. 

Where  did  he  begin? 

In  a high  place  in  the  foundry? 

No . 

He  first  wheeled  sand  along  with  common  laborers. 

That  was  the  only  way  he  could  get  in  the  shop,  and  he  saw  there  was 
a chance  to  work  higher,  so  he  took  the  wheel-barrow  first. 

In  a few  weeks  he  was  given  a little  higher  work,  that  of  carrying 
boards  for  the  carpenter. 

A few  weeks  more  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  where  he  had  to  work 
all  night  over  large  sheets  of  figures. 

He  did  not  complain  about  this  hard  work,  but  kept  faithfully  at  it. 

Now  he  is  in  the  drafting  room,  where  he  draws  parts  of  great 
locomotives  and  other  machinery  and  gets  good  pay  for  his  work. 

No  doubt  in  a few  years  he  will  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  heap  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

He  is  *working  his  own  way  up*  by  good  and  faithful  service. 

He  is  being  "squeezed  into  shape"  like  the  iron  and  it  is  making  a 
MAN  of  him. 

Let  us  take  this  lesson  home  to  ourselves. 

When  we  leave  Carlisle  let  us  not  think  we  know  too  much  to  begin  low 
down  in  any  useful  work  we  can  find. 

Remember  the  Captains'  closing  quotation: 

"He  that  is  faithful  over  a few  things  shall  be  made  ruler  of  many." 


It  is  not  work  that  wears  men  out  prematurely.  It  is  worry.  Work  is 
healthy;  you  can  hardly  put  more  on  a man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  is  the 
rust  on  the  blade.  It  is  not  the  revolution  that  destroys  the  machinery, 
but  the  friction .- [Beecher 


Cornelia,  who  lives  at  Mrs.  Millers's  in  town  sent  a club  for  the 
HELPER  this  week  and  promises  more,  soon.  Several  of  our  boys  and  girls 
out  from  the  school  have  made  themselves  agents  for  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand ' s paper  and  it  pleases  the  gentleman  very  much  to 
see  his  children  get  thus  into  business  habits. 


lemima  Two  Elks  writes  that  she  enjoys  going  to  school  with  white 
children  and  loves  her  teacher. 


Edwin  Yastgumu,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  spelling  class  when  he  wrote 
last  week  from  his  farm  home  in  Bucks  County.  He  takes  his  books  home 
nights  and  studies  after  his  work  is  done,  and  he  means  to  get  on  as 
fast  as  he  can. 


Four  little  hearts  were  made  glad  this  week  by  a present  of  the 
INDIAN  HELPER  from  a kind  friend  at  Mittineague,  Mass.  They  were  who 
have  not  money  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 


Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Frank  Dannies  is  becoming  a particularly  neat  workman  at  his 
trade -carpentering. 


The  painting  of  a new  show-case  has  been  very  nicely  done  by  Raymond 
Stewart . 


W.  F.  Campbell  says  he  much  prefers  carpentering  to  painting  and  goes 
at  it  like  an  old  hand. 


We  would  like  to  print  all  the  Enigmas  received  from  our  little  white 
friends,  but  it  is  impossible.  We  thank  them,  however,  for  showing  such 
interest  in  our  work. 


The  carpenters  are  very  busy  in  the  shop  filling  the  requisition  for 
wardrobes  for  the  boys'  rooms.  Those  for  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters  are 
nearly  completed,  then  the  little  boys  will  have  their  turn. 


The  new  horse,  Charley,  is  so  big  that  he  has  a special  set  of 
harness  made  for  him,  which  is  now  being  done  in  the  harness  shop.  Fie 
takes  a twenty-two  inch  collar.  The  traces  for  his  harness  stitched  by 
Knox  Nostlin  show  very  superior  work. 


Asked  one  of  our  teachers  of  her  class,  "What  is  the  difference 
between  present,  past  and  future  time?"  No  one  could  answer.  In 
explaining  she  said,  "Now,  next  summer  maybe  we  will  go  to  camp  again  in 
the  mountains.  "What  time  is  that?"  "Summer  time,"  was  the  confident 
reply  of  one  of  her  hopefuls. 


TFIE  RED  MAN  out  to-day  contains  an  interesting  article  from  Miss 
Sparhawk,  one  from  Dr.  Given,  pointed  editorial  matter  and  school  notes, 
besides  high  comments  from  the  leading  papers  of  the  day  on  the  Indian 
Question  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  well  worth  reading  through  and  through. 
Subscription  price,  fifty  cents  a year,  single  copy  five  cents. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  blind  entertainment,  the 
account  of  which  we  printed  last  week,  was  inadvertently  omitted.  It  was 
the  memory  exercise  given  by  a young  man  who  for  several  minutes 
answered  questions  fired  at  him  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  and  others  in 
reference  to  the  content  of  any  chapter  of  the  Old  Testaments  they 
chanced  to  select.  In  Chronicles  and  Kings  he  was  perfectly  at  home  and 
made  not  a single  failure.  The  young  man  left  the  platform  amid  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  an  amused  audience. 

Married . 

PRATT-CRANE--On  the  14th  inst.  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Mason  D. 
Pratt,  son  of  Capt.  Pratt,  to  Miss  Mabel  Crane. 

The  happy  couple  go  directly  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Pratt  has 
engaged  in  business.  The  good  wishes  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  and 
their  host  of  friends  at  Carisle  go  with  them. 


On  Saturday  Prof.  Woodruff  arrived  from  his  visit  among  boys  on 
farms . 


We  can  afford  to  talk  about  the  weather  when  it  is  so  lovely  as  it 
was  for  several  days  this  week. 


When  a room  girl  after  she  dusts  the  books  puts  them  back  on  the 
shelf  up-side  down  and  does  it  often  what  can  be  the  matter  with  her? 


Jack  Standing  called  and  renewed  his  subscription  for  the  FIELPER,  and 
he  did  it  in  a real  business-like  way,  too,  just  like  any  other  man. 


A telegram  of  congratulations  signed  by  all  the  teachers  and  officers 


of  our  school  was  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Pratt,  yesterday  morning. 


The  largest  and  best  flag  the  Carlisle  School  can  afford  (and  it  is  a 
beauty)  waved  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  yesterday,  in  honor  of  the 
wedding  of  Mr.  Mason  Pratt  and  Miss  Crane. 


The  first  edition  of  the  HELPER  from  which  our  pupils  and  teachers  at 
the  school  are  supplied  comes  out  Thursday  evenings.  Who  is  going  to 
attend  the  Missionary  meeting  tonight?  An  interesting  time  is 
anticipated . 


LOST. -From  the  printing-office,  a pair  of  scissors.  How  can  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  do  his  clipping  from  exchanges  if  he  has  no 
scissors?  Will  the  boy  who  carried  them  off  to  cut  hair  please  return 
them?  Five  cents  reward  will  be  given  for  the  return  of  this  valuable 
piece  of  property,  and  no  questions  asked. 


Died . 

EUNICE-On  Saturday  the  9th.  inst.,  Eunice  Sois,  aged  one  year  and 
five  months. 

Our  little  Eunice  had  all  that  care  and  attention  could  give,  and  yet 
she  was  taken  from  us.  The  disease  from  which  she  suffered  went  to  her 
brain  and  for  two  days  she  lay  in  a stupor  from  which  she  was  not  able 
to  rally.  On  Sunday  afternoon  she  was  buried  and  many  a heart  sank  in 
sorrow  as  the  pretty  little  white  coffin,  covered  with  the  choicest 
flowers  and  containing  the  remains  of  our  beloved  baby  was  lowered  in 
the  grave. 


(P-  4) 

DRINK  AND  WORK. 


"I  drink  to  make  me  work,"  said  a young  man,  to  which  observation  an 
old  man  replied  thus: 

"That  is  right!  You  drink  and  it  will  make  you  work! 

Hearken  to  me  a moment,  and  I'll  tell  you  something  that  may  do  you 
good . 

I was  once  a very  prosperous  farmer. 

I had  a good,  loving  wife,  and  two  as  fine  lads  as  ever  the  sun  had 
shone  on. 

We  had  a comfortable  home  and  used  to  live  happily  together. 

But  we  used  to  drink  ale  to  make  us  work. 

Those  two  lads  I have  laid  in  drunkards'  graves. 

My  wife  died  broken-hearted,  and  she  now  lies  by  her  two  sons. 

I am  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Had  it  not  been  for  drink  I might  have 
been  an  independent  man,  but  I used  to  drink  to  make  me  work--and  it 
makes  me  work  now! 

At  seventy-two  years  of  age,  I am  obliged  to  work  for  my  daily  bread. 

Drink!  Drink  ! and  it  will  make  you  work. "-[Ex. 


How  Cigarettes  are  Made. 

It  is  understood  that  at  the  present  time  quite  a number  of 
manufacturers  are  making  cigarettes  in  the  following  manner: 

Cigar  stumps  are-collected  from  the  streets,  bar-rooms,  railroad 
stations,  and  other  places  by  children  and  foreigners  who  make  a good 
living  in  this  way,  it  is  said. 

When  the  stumps  are  brought  in  to  the  cigarette  maker,  they  are  first 
dried  by  being  before  a fire. 

When  dry  they  are  rubbed  between  the  hands  until  they  are  shredded  to 
the  size  of  a pin's  head. 

The  stuff  is  then  rolled  in  paper  and  sold  for  cigarettes,  and  these 
are  what  boys  smoke! 


"The  importance  of  fidelity  in  small  things  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
small  occasions  are  coming  continually,  while  great  ones  seldom  occur. 
Thus  our  education  in  faithfulness  will  depend  not  so  much  on  our 


doing  right  on  great  occasions,  as  in  the  small  but  frequent  tests  of 
daily  life. 

It  is  these  which  educate  us  to  good  or  evil." 


Don't  think  that  your  belonging  to  a church,  being  active  in  a Sunday 
School  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  going  to  save  you.  Christ  said,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."-[Y.  M.  C.  A.  Advocate. 

A boy  of  grit,  of  tact,  of  talent,  will  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  in  this  America  of  ours,  push  himself  to  the  front,  and 
render  a good  account  of  himself,  while  the  boy  sluggish  in  disposition, 
low  in  aims,  a lover  of  ease  and  self-indulgence,  will  as  easily  fall 
into  the  no-account,  lazy,  indifferent  pauper  and  criminal  classes. 


The  Sitka  "North  Star"  says  of  one  of  their  Indian  girls: 

A girl  who  had  served  in  the  kitchen  a short  time  and  was  learning  to 
bake  bread,  was  told  to  turn  the  bread  pan  around.  She  took  the  bread 
out  of  the  oven  and  turned  it  up-side  down  on  top  of  the  stove. 


When  respiration  ceases  our  education  is  finished,  and  not  a moment 
sooner. 


Enigma . 

A little  boy  nine  years  old  sends  the  following  enigma: 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  2,  3,  is  what  I like  to  write  with. 

My  8,  9,  10,  4,  11,  2,  is  the  name  of  a girl. 

My  5,  7,  6,  is  what  a fox  is. 

My  8,  12,  11,  10,  is  what  some  girls  are  when  they  have  new  clothes. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a state  in  the  Union. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  K PUZZLE:  Shop  bell. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  co 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Rez  Life,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  LPDC  Mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"Our  proud  history  is  unequaled  and  unsurpassed  on  this  Great 
Island.  Each  of  us  can  hold  his  or  her  head  high,  as  one 
of  the  original  people  of  this  beautiful  land,  and  say,  'I 
am  an  Indian. ' The  Stoney  philosophy  of  living  in  harmony 
with  nature  and  in  accord  with  the  creations  of  the  Great 
Spirit  will  be  the  theme  of  many  peoples,  cultures,  and 
languages  who  live  on  this  Great  Island  in  the  future." 

John  Snow,  Stoney 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 


i lourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week's  editorial  is  by  my  beautiful  Creek  wife,  lanet. 

This  week  has  presented  clear  examples  of  how  seriously  the  U.S. 
government  takes  it's  responsibility  to  the  Native  American  "wards,"  it 
has  historically,  and  still  deems  incompetent  to  care  for  themselves. 

U.S.  courts  found  that  for  decades  Navajo  landowners  were  cheated  by 
coal  companies  with  the  collusion  of  their  buddies  who  were  running  the 
BIA  --  the  very  people  who  were  supposed  to  be  protecting  the  Navajo  from 
predatory  would-be  lease-holders.  The  court  was  sufficiently  impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  cheat  --  and  the  extent  of  U.S.  government  collusion 
that  they  granted  the  Navajo  a settlement  of  $600  million. 

The  U.S.  response  in  its  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  not  that 
the  BIA  was  innocent.  No.  the  defense  is  that  the  decision  will  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  because  "Any  Indian  tribe  that  believes,  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  that  it  could  have  negotiated  a better  mineral  lease 
deal  may  seek  to  obtain  damages."  Worse  --  "At  a minimum,  such  a 
development  will  subject  the  United  States  to  costly  litigation  over  such 
matters . " 

Let's  see  - The  U.S.  shouldn't  pay  for  their  crime  because  then  others 


who've  been  nobbed  with  their  help  may  decide  to  hold  them  accountable, 
too?  I volunteer  in  a federal  prison.  There  are  some  inmates  there  who'd 
find  the  U.S.  defense  rationale  awfully  appealing  if  they  were  allowed  to 
apply  it  to  their  own  actions. 

Up  in  Montana,  some  Blackfeet  are  being  literally  poisoned  by  the  homes 
they  are  buying  with  assistance  of  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government.  Oh, 
the  government  says  "not  our  problem  --  the  tribe  is  responsible."  But 
look  deeper  and  you'll  find  that  the  homes  were  built  with  HUD  (federal) 
money  under  guidelines  required  by  HUD  --  including  a wooden  foundation 
(okay  all  you  construction-background  folks  out  there  --  opinion  about 
wood  foundations?)  No  great  surprise.  The  homes  are  crumbling  and 
growing  toxic  mold  that's  making  their  resident's  sick.  One  even  has 
mushrooms  growing  in  the  carpet.  But  HUD,  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
protect  Indians  from  their  incompetence  and  ensure  their  housing  was 
adequate  --  no,  they're  "not  responsible"  now  that  things  have  gone  awry. 

And  just  Friday,  the  Department  of  Interior  finally  found  ludge  Royce 
Lamberth's  last  nerve.  Oh.  he's  been  incredibly  patient  as  he's  been  lied 
to  and  ignored,  as  he  watched  Interior  cynically  twist  his  ruling  to  put 
Interior's  computers  beyond  the  reach  of  hackers  to  their  own  punitive 
ends.  What  they  did  instead  was  put  the  payments  tribal  trustholders 
depended  on  beyond  their  reach  for  the  better  part  of  the  winter.  He 
finally  said  "enough"  with  their  most  recent  frivolous  motions  clearly 
designed  to  do  no  more  than  delay--again--the  development  of  a system  to 
fairly  account  for  individual  trust  money. 

How  are  we  Indians  to  "trust"  a treaty  partner  that  starts  by  moving  our 
people  to  the  most  desolate  places  they  can  find,  and  when  something  of 
value  is  found  there  --  finds  a way  to  buddy  up  with  crooks  to  cheat  our 
people  of  the  income?  How  are  we  to  trust  a treaty  partner  that  started 
many  years  ago  with  disease-infested  blankets,  and  has  graduated  now  to 
toxic-mold  infested  housing?  How  are  we  to  trust  people  who  claim  to  be 
more  capable  than  we,  when  they  can't  even  tell  to  whom  among  us  they  owe 
money  --  and  how  much?  How  do  we  respect  their  laws  --  when  clearly  they 
do  not  respect  them  themselves. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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Thomas  Andrew  Nave 

Born  late  winter  at  Bethel,  Cherokee  Nation 

Thomas  Andrew  Nave,  Great  Great  Grand  Son  of  Daniel  Ross,  Great  Grand  Son 
of  John  Ross  (Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation)  Grand  Son  of  Andrew 
Ross  Nave,  the  second  son,  born  just  before  spring  to  Thomas  3.  Nave  and 
Laura  Barton  and  husband  of  Ervema  losephina  Dunlap  Nave,  has  passed  from 
this  life  to  be  with  his  wife  Ervema  and  those  who  had  gone  on  before  him. 
Tom  and  Ervema  were  life  partners  for  65  years,  always  residing  in  the 
Osage  Nation. 

Few  have  experienced  the  changes  in  the  United  States  as  Tom,  he  lived 
from  Indian  Territory  to  statehood,  from  wagons  to  space  walks  on  the  moon. 
He  did  it  all  with  strength  and  dignity.  He  met  every  challenge  with 
shoulders  squared  and  head  held  high.  He  was  known  as  a leader  among  those 
who  knew  him,  a cowboy  by  the  roughest,  an  excellent  dancer  by  all  who 
watched,  a roust-a-bout  by  anyone  who  knew  the  oil  fields,  and  a wolf 
hunter  by  all  who  loved  these  woods  and  hills.  He  will  often  be  spoken  of 
as  the  most  honest  and  loyal  friend  one  could  have,  he  never  forgot  a 
friend.  His  family  holds  the  memories  of  a Dad  that  would  only  tolerate 
what  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  that  path  was  narrow,  there  was  little 
room  to  stray.  He  protected  those  he  cared  for  fiercely,  and  no  one  wanted 
to  be  outside  that  circle.  He  was  a loyal  brother,  uncle  and  friend, 
accepting  human  frailties  in  others. 

Tom  served  as  mentor  and  guide  to  countless  young  boys  entering  manhood, 
and  a role  model  for  many  many  others.  The  world  has  now  changed,  there  is 
no  one  to  walk  the  life  path  in  that  same  way. 

Thomas  and  Ervema  gave  life  and  were  parents  to  Leonard,  Tom,  Louie, 
Billie  and  Art,  and  was  even  Grander  Parents  to  their  children,  their 
children's  children  and  their  children.  Today  the  Tall  Man,  the  Wolf 
Hunter  is  dead,  he  died  as  he  lived,  when  he  was  ready.  Enjoy  walking 
those  Hills  Above  Dad,  just  as  you  loved  the  Cherokee  Hills  and  these 
Osage  Hills. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 
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- The  Boarding  School  Experience 


Subsistence  leader  Doris  Charles  dies  at  100 
LEGACY: 


Soft-spoken  but  determined  Athabaskan  was  called  the  other  Katie  John. 

By  Debra  Mckinney 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
March  27,  2002 

Alaska  lost  a gentle  warrior  Monday  evening  when  Doris  Charles  passed 
away  in  Fairbanks.  The  soft-spoken  but  determined  Athabaskan  woman  was 
born  in  another  era,  in  the  now-abandoned  village  site  of  Batzulnetas.  As 
best  her  family  can  figure,  she  was  100  years  old. 

"I  got  to  hold  her  until  she  was  gone,"  said  her  granddaughter,  Tracy 
Charles-Smith . "She  was  physically  strong  until  her  last  breath." 

Charles  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  other  Katie  John,"  the  one  most 
have  never  heard  of,  her  name  rolled  into  the  "et  al."  list  of  plaintiffs 
in  Alaska's  landmark  battle  for  Native  subsistence  rights.  The  lawsuit 
that  became  known  as  the  "Katie  John  case"  was  first  filed  in  1985  by  John 
Charles  and  the  Mentasta  Village  Council  more  than  20  years  after  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  shut  down  subsistence  fishing  at 
Batzulnetas  and  other  camps  along  the  upper  Copper  River. 

Charles  lived  in  Batzulnetas  until  she  was  a teenager.  She  then  lived  in 
Tanacross,  then  Dot  Lake,  and  finally,  as  her  health  deteriorated , with 
her  granddaughter,  Charles-Smith,  in  Fairbanks.  She  spent  her  final  years 
at  the  Fairbanks  Pioneers'  Home.  But  her  heart  never  left  Batzulnetas.  She 
was  determined  to  win  back  the  right  for  her  family  to  practice 
subsistence  there  again. 

"I  think  one  of  the  reasons  we  lawyers  felt  so  confident  in  the  case, 
was  when  you  have  such  well-respected,  important  clients  like  Doris  and 
Katie,  you  know  you're  on  solid  ground,"  said  attorney  Bob  Anderson, 
formerly  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  who  filed  the  original  suit 
Anderson  has  many  fond  memories  of  sitting  at  Charles'  table,  sipping  tea 
and  discussing  the  case  through  an  interpreter.  Later,  poor  health 
prevented  Charles  from  manning  the  front  lines.  But  she  had  every 
intention  of  seeing  subsistence  rights  restored  before  she  died. 

"She  inspired  a whole  generation  of  people,"  said  Anderson,  now  an 
assistant  law  professor  and  director  of  the  Native  American  Law  Center  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  "She  was  part  of  a generation  who 
saw  things  move  from  traditional  Native  ways  to  some  real  early  oppression 
by  the  state,  and  she  fought  back.  She  and  Katie  typify  the  We're  not 
going  to  take  this'  attitude." 

Charles  will  also  be  remembered  as  a caretaker  of  tradition,  for  her 
beautiful  beadwork  and  as  a devoted  mother  who  bore  nine  children  and 
raised  several  others,  including  her  granddaughter  Charles-Smith. 

Visitation  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Church 
in  Fairbanks.  Later,  her  family  will  have  a traditional  Athabaskan 
potlatch  in  Dot  Lake,  where  a huge  fire  will  be  built  to  melt  the  ground. 

"Before  we  bury  her,  we'll  put  a little  box  of  matches  and  tea  in  the 
pocket  of  her  suit  to  take  on  her  journey,"  her  granddaughter  said. 

"What  was  really  sad  was  that,  she  wanted  to  leave  this  world,  but  she 
didn't  want  to  leave  us.  She  felt  bad  because  we  were  mourning  her. 

"You  know,  we  loved  her  very  much.  She  was  the  heart  of  our  family." 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Lorraine  Charging  Eagle 
March  28,  2002 

Lorraine  Charging  Eagle,  age  79,  of  Red  Scaffold,  SD  passed  away, 
Thursday,  March  14,  2002  at  the  Meadow  Brook  Manor  in  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  10:00  AM  MST,  Saturday,  March  23,  2002  at 


the  Red  Scaffold  Gym  in  Red  Scaffold,  SD  with  Leslie  Bobtail  Bean 
officiating  and  traditional  services  by  John  Around  Him.  Burial  was  in  the 
UCC  Cemetery  at  Cherry  Creek,  SD  with  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  in 
charge  of  arrangements . Wake  services  were  held  at  7:00  PM,  Friday  at  the 
gym  in  Red  Scaffold. 

Lorraine  was  born  to  lames  and  Lillian  (Clown)  Makes  Trouble  in 
Firesteel,  SD  on  Duly  17,  1922.  She  has  two  younger  sisters,  Esther 
Theresa  Chasing  Hawk  and  Lois  Chasing  Hawk  and  one  brother,  Leroy,  who 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  four.  She  went  to  school  at  Old  Agency  to  grade 
11.  After  that,  she  worked  at  various  jobs  including  as  a waitress  at  the 
cafe  in  Faith,  SD. 

She  met  Steve  Charging  Eagle  at  the  Saddle  Rock  Cafe  and  they  were 
married  May  27,  1949.  From  this  marriage  was  born  five  children:  Richard, 
Geraldine  (Condon),  Stephanie,  Valarie  and  Tom.  She  also  had  a 
stepdaughter,  Beatrice,  who  is  the  eldest  child  of  the  family.  She  and 
Steve  have  lived  nine  miles  east  of  Red  Scaffold  all  of  their  lives. 

Lorraine  cooked  for  the  Red  Scaffold  Head  Start  Center  and  later  became 
a teacher's  aide,  then  a teacher  in  the  early  60s.  She  earned  her  GED  and 
was  taking  college  courses  during  this  time.  She  worked  with  Faye 
Longbrake  and  Tanya  Ward.  She  really  enjoyed  working  with  the  Head  Start 
children  of  those  years  and  it  was  one  of  the  more  pleasant  memories  that 
she  always  talked  about. 

Lorraine  was  the  backbone  of  the  family  and  she  supported  her  husband 
and  children  in  everything  they  did.  She  led  an  alcohol  and  drug-free  life 
in  her  effort  to  be  an  example  to  her  children  and  grandchildren . She  had 
strong  beliefs  about  living  and  teaching  about  the  Lakota  way  of  life. 

They  taught  their  children  the  Lakota  language  and  encouraged  them  to  use 
and  retain  it. 

Lorraine  and  Steve  both  worked  very  hard  at  teaching  their  children 
about  Wakantanka/God . They  were  members  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Red  Scaffold  and  attended  church  faithfully.  They  also  believed  very 
strongly  in  the  Lakota  way  of  life  and  taught  their  children  everything 
they  knew.  They  always  believed  that  there  is  only  one  God/Wakantanka  and 
that  if  you  have  faith  and  pray,  he  will  hear  you. 

She  and  Steve  prepared  their  children  well  for  the  future.  They 
encouraged  their  children  to  leave  home  and  get  out  seeing  the  world  and 
meeting  people.  They  traveled  all  over  the  world  to  pow  wows  so  that  their 
family  could  experience  the  world.  Education  was  very  important  to  both 
she  and  Steve  and  they  supported  and  encouraged  their  children  to  set 
goals,  then  work  to  accomplish  them.  She  was  extremely  proud  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren's  accomplishments. 

Lorraine  loved  pow  wows  and  worked  hard  at  beading  and  sewing  outfits 
for  her  husband  and  children.  She  believed  that  her  daughters  needed  to 
learn  to  do  those  things  for  themselves  and  their  children  and  taught  them. 
They  always  traveled  to  pow  wows  with  the  family  of  Raymond  and  Ethel  Uses 
the  Knife.  They  traveled  every  weekend  to  a pow  wow  but  always  returned 
home  before  going  to  the  next  pow  wow.  When  school  started,  the  pow  wow 
season  was  over  because  they  believed  very  strongly  that  education  was 
more  important. 

Lorraine  had  many  accomplishments  and  had  received  many  awards.  She 
received  the  Indian  Woman  of  the  Year  from  the  North  American  Indian 
Women's  Association  in  1996.  Because  she  and  Steve  lived  their  lives  as 
one,  they  received  many  awards  together  including  having  "Steve  and 
Lorraine  Charging  Eagle  Day"  proclaimed  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe, 
Black  Hills  State  University  and  the  Black  Hills  Pow  Wow.  They  were  given 
honorary  doctorate  degrees  in  Lakota  Education  by  Cheyenne  River  Community 
College  in  1997.  They  were  also  recognized  by  many  entities  and  people  for 
their  contributions  to  young  children  in  sharing  their  Lakota  culture. 

Lorraine  has  numerous  "hunka"  brothers,  sisters,  children  and 
grandchildren.  She  was  greeted  warmly  by  them  everywhere  she  went  and  was 
equally  happy  to  see  them.  She  was  always  concerned  about  them  and  tried 
to  maintain  contact  with  them. 

Her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  were  her  pride  and  joy  and  it 
was  common  knowledge  in  the  family  that  she  was  their  great  defender. 
Sometimes  even  when  they  had  done  something  wrong,  she  would  defend  them 


but  would  chide  them  later  about  it.  She  would  sometimes  overrule  the 
parents.  The  "takojas"  always  knew  that  they  could  count  on  their  grandma. 
She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  them. 

Lorraine  was  afflicted  with  rheumatoid  arthritis  about  17  years  ago  and 
had  gradually  worsened  through  the  years.  She  was  always  in  great  pain  but 
managed  to  still  be  happy  and  enjoy  life.  She  had  a great  sense  of  humor 
and  life  for  her  and  her  family  was  by  no  means  boring.  She  was  a very 
strong  woman  and  hated  that  she  couldn't  help  herself  in  the  last  months 
of  her  life.  She  had  always  been  a very  independent  woman  doing  everything 
on  her  own. 

Lorraine  got  sick  soon  after  a trip  to  her  last  pow  wow  in  Ft.  Yates,  ND. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  then  transferred  to 
Rapid  City  East  Regional.  She  was  in  tremendous  pain  and  her  children  and 
Steve  did  all  they  could  to  ease  it  and  make  her  comfortable.  She  left  the 
hospital  and  entered  the  Meadow  Brook  Manor  in  Rapid  City  where  her  family 
had  hoped  that  she  would  get  better  and  strong  enough  to  come  home.  She 
did  not  get  to  come  home  as  she  wished.  She  passed  away  quietly  in  her 
sleep  on  Thursday,  March  14,  2002  at  4:38  PM. 

Lorraine  has  left  an  empty  void  in  the  lives  of  her  husband,  children, 

13  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren  and  all  of  her  relatives.  She 
will  be  terribly  missed  by  everyone  and  yet  they  know  that  she  is  no 
longer  in  all  of  the  pain  that  she  endured.  They  will  cry  and  grieve  for 
her  but  they  have  wonderful  memories  of  her  and  her  spirit  will  always  be 
with  them.  They  can  live  and  teach  the  legacy  that  she  has  left  with  them. 

Casketbearers  were  Angel  Lightfield  Kennedy,  Jesse  Longbrake,  Darrel 
Uses  Many,  Blaine  Chasing  Hawk,  Delbert  Longbrake,  Harry  Little  Thunder, 
Gerald  Uses  Many,  Barbara  Charging  Cloud,  all  from  Lorraine's  Head  Start 
Class . 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Faye  Longbrake,  Clara  Sevier,  Ethel  Uses  The 
Knife,  Regina  Good  Bear,  Dora  Bruguier,  Belinda  Littleton,  Theresa  Red 
Bear,  Margaret  Eagle  Staff,  Mildred  Long,  Josephine  High  Elk,  Annabell 
Morgan,  Beverly  Clown,  Catherine  Valandra,  Cecelia  Roubideau,  Eunice 
Little  Thunder,  Doris  Ward,  Clarinda  Little  Crow,  Julia  Rencountre, 
Henrietta  Bobtail  Bear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  High  Elk,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
White  Hat,  Minerva  Little  Elk,  Beverly  Howard,  Delma  Widow,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  Rencountre,  Nellie  Two  Bulls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hat,  Bertha 
Ducheneaux,  Steve  and  Susie  Payne,  Cecelia  Looking  Horse,  Ann  Vermillion, 
Rose  Thunder  Hoop,  Cecelia  Circle  Eagle,  Mary  Jane  Good  Shield,  Phyllis 
Collins,  David  and  Carmen  Collins,  Margie  Talks,  Delores  Hayes,  Maethel 
Moran,  Lila  Hale,  Annie  Iron  Bird,  Gene  and  Agnes  Tyon,  Tanya  Ward, 

Imogene  Taken  Alive,  Myrtle  LeBeau,  Catherine  Silva,  Martin  Frank,  Jr., 
Edwina  Bernard,  Rita  DuBray,  Louella  Seawalker,  Drucilla  Widow,  Louise  W 
idow,  Cordelia  Dupris,  Elsie  Slides  Off,  Dr.  Margaret  Upell. 

The  drum  group  was  the  Eagle  Mountain  Singers.  Nellie  Two  Bulls  sang  the 
honor  song,  and  a solo  was  sung  by  Steve  Emery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net. 
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Henry  Leroy  "Skeeter"  Wise 

Henry  Leroy  "Skeeter"  Wise,  66,  Shawnee,  died  Friday  at  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital . 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Herschel  Wise,  Dallas,  Texas;  five  daughters, 
LaNore  Wise  of  Shawnee,  Leona  Kernell  of  Oklahoma  City,  Leatrice 
Lookinglass  of  Oklahoma  City,  Letha  Wise  of  Tahlequah  and  Lou  Ann 
Blanchard  of  Norman;  19  grandchildren,  24  great-grandchildren  and  16 
nieces  and  nephews. 


Services  are  2 p.m.  today  at  Middle  Creek  No.  2 Baptist  Church,  Hughes 
County,  with  the  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Middle 
Creek  No.  2 Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Stout  Funeral  Home. 

Viola  M.  (Grant)  Spoon 

Viola  M.  (Grant)  Spoon,  77,  Shawnee,  died  Sunday  at  a local  hospital. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Lorena  Pawpa  of  Shawnee,  Marilyn 
Spoon  of  Shawnee  and  Frances  Lewis  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  one  son,  Edward  C. 
Spoon,  Midwest  City;  nine  grandchildren,  eight  great-grandchildren;  two 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  Derome  and  Mary  Ann  Grant  of  Pryor  and 
Chester  and  Aida  Grant  of  Shawnee;  four  sisters  and  one  brother-in-law, 
Christine  and  Lawrence  Rolette  of  Shawnee,  Elizabeth  Exedine  of  Stroud, 
Lorena  Ponkilla  of  Shawnee  and  Freda  Wise  of  Tecumseh. 

Services  are  2 p.m.  today  at  Roesch-Walker  Funeral  Chapel  with  the  Rev. 
Tom  Morris  officiating.  Tribal  rites  are  this  evening  at  the  home  of  Carol 
Patterson . 

Burial  will  be  in  Wakolee  Cemetery  Wednesday  morning.  Arrangements  are 
under  the  direction  of  Roesch-Walker  Funeral  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  23  - 24,  2002 

Dorthy  Chee  Lee 

LAKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dorothy  Lee,  65,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  March  25  at  St.  Isabell  Catholic  Church  Mission,  Lukachukai. 

Father  Caron  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lukachukai  Community 
Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  Sunday,  March  24  at  St.  Isabel 
Mission . 

Lee  died  March  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Ian.  21,  1937  in  Lakachukai 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People 
Clan . 

Lee  was  a secretary/treasurer  for  the  Senior  Citizens  of  Lukachukai.  Her 
hobbies  included  sewing  and  crocheting. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Dennis  Lee  of  Crystal,  Walter  Lee  of  White 
Cone,  Ariz.,  Wallace  Lee  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  Norman  Lee  of  Lakachukai 
and  Timothy  Lee  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  daughters,  Lolita  Kinsel  of  Crystal  and 
Laura  Davis  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  mother,  Mary  Davis  Tsosie;  brothers,  Bennie 
Chee  of  Navajo,  Dennis  Marks  of  Monticello,  Utah  and  Benjamin  Marks  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  sisters,  Anna  Dalgai  of  Greasewood  Springs,  Ariz.,  Lavina 
Tallwood  of  Navajo,  Roslyn  Tsosie,  Lorraine  Tsosie  and  Mary  Rose  Shirley 
all  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.;  30  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Ronald  Lee;  father,  Frank  Chee; 
brothers,  David  Chee  and  Danny  C.;  and  grandmother,  Lucy  Pete. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dennis  Lee,  Wallace  Lee,  Timothy  Lee,  Walter  Lee, 
lackson  Nez  and  Kenneth  Davis. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Hall. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Don  Gary  Yazzie 

MORENCI,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Don  Yazzie,  44,will  be  held  at 
2 p.m.,  Monday  March  25  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Yazzie  died  March  21.  He  was  born  May  16,  1957  in  Morenci. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Callen  Yazzie,  Kevin  Yazzie,  Devon 
Yazzie,  Donavan  Yazzie,  Donishawn  Yazzie,  Deidre  Yazzie,  Donnie  Anne 
Yazzie,  Lynelle  Yazzie,  Laquita  Yazzie  and  Casey  Dawn  Yazzie;  brothers, 

Gary  Yazzie,  Dan  Yazzie  and  Michael  Yazzie  and  sisters,  Bernice  3oe  and 
Geiieva  Becenti. 

March  26,  2002 

Nanie  Bah  Lee 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Nanie  Bah  Lee,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.. 


Wednesday,  March  27  at  the  Tohatchi  Catholic  Church.  Father  John 
Mittlestadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  land,  Mexican 
Springs . 

Lee  was  born  into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak 
People  Clan. 

Lee  worked  for  Elite  Laundry,  retiring  in  1969.  She  was  a homemaker  and 
a Medicine  Woman. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Robert  Lee  Dr.  of  Tohatchi;  daughters,  Ida 
Mae  Begay  and  lane  Laughlin  both  of  Mexican  Springs;  sisters,  Thelma 
Tsosie  and  Rose  Tsosie  both  of  Mexican  Springs;  42  grandchildren;  103 
great-grandchildren;  15  great-great  grandchildren  and  two  great-great- 
great  grandchildren. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband,  lohn  Lee;  sons,  Frank,  Yazzie, 
Wallace,  Edward  and  Wilson  Lee;  daughters,  Bessie  Lee,  Minnie  Tahe  and 
Mary  Yazzie;  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Tsinajinnie;  brother,  Tom  Shirley 
and  sister,  Lula  Tsinajinnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Geno  Laughlin,  Robert  Lee  lr.,  Simon  Lee,  York  Lee, 
Marcus  Henry  and  Valentino  Dawes. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  the  Mexican  Springs 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marie  M.  Manuelito 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Marie  Manuelito,  74,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  27  at  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Ray 
Slim  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Manuelito  died  March  23  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Ian.  29,  1928  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Manuelito  attended  Rehoboth  Christian  School  and  graduated  from  Navajo 
Mission  High  School,  Farmington.  She  worked  as  a teacher's  aide  at 
Naschitti  Elementary  School,  in  the  Kindergarten  class.  Her  hobbies 
included  sewing,  crocheting,  quilting,  painting  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Keith  Pine  of  Naschitti;  sisters,  Victoria  M. 
Livingston  and  Elizabeth  L.  Pine  both  of  Naschitti  and  one  grandchild. 

Manuelito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hoskie  and  Alice 
Manuelito;  sister,  Maxine  Miles  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Byron  Smith,  Leander  Largie,  Jermaine  Thompson, 
Sheldon  Thompson,  Felix  Pine  and  Derrick  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naschitti  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  27,  2002 
Robert  Dale  White 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Robert  White,  31,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Rev.  Paul  Stone 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Ganado. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

White  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  2,  1970  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan . 

White  attended  school  in  Ganado.  He  graduted  from  Ganado  High  School  in 
1990.  He  was  a pipefitter  by  trade,  worked  at  Palo  Verde  Nuclear  Power 
Plant,  Cholla  Power  Plant  and  Intel  at  Chandler,  Ariz.  and  Albuquerque.  He 
was  currently  in  the  process  of  completing  his  Journeymanship  with  local 
union  469.  His  hobbies  included  horsemanship,  playing  baseball,  farming 
and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Richard  Henry  of  Ganado;  daughter,  Kim  Grace 
of  Ganado;  parents,  Henry  and  Katherine  White  of  Ganado;  brothers,  Samuel 
White  and  Nelson  White  both  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Georgia  Crawford  of 
Crystal,  Henrietta  Smith  of  Window  Rock;  Sylvia  White  of  Ganado,  Gloria 
Goodman  of  Parker,  Ariz.  and  Christine  Curley  of  Jeddito,  Ariz. 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Henry  White  Jr.;  sister, 
Ethel  White;  grandparents,  Dolth  Curley,  Nagebah  Slivers,  Dineh  Lakai  and 


Hosteen  Zhine  Benally  Lakai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  R.  Crawford  Sr.,  Shawn  C.  Smith,  Monty  L. 
Begay,  Travis  White,  E.  Curtis  Wilson,  Darrell  Monroe,  Harrington  Curley 
and  Clayton  Curley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Ganado  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  Cleveland 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Nelson  Cleveland,  47,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  28  at  the  Chapel  of  Salazar  & Sons.  Deacon  Larry  L. 
Cleveland  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mt.  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Cleveland  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1954  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  David  Wauneka  of  Kirtland,  Franklin 
Lewis  of  Farmington,  Tim  Wauneka  and  Larry  Cleveland  both  of  Albuquerque 
and  grandparent,  Mattie  Laughlin. 

Cleveland  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Nellie  Cleveland. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Chenault,  Donavan  Lewis,  Cody  Lewis,  Paul 
Gomez,  Michael  Wauneka  and  Steve  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  2900  Graceland  Dr.,  NE  Albuquerque. 

Maude  Martha  Sleuth 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Maude  Sleuth,  80,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-6:30  p.m.  today  at  Cope  Memorial. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6:30  p.m.,  tonight  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Sleuth  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  May  20,  1921  in 
Buffalo  Springs  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
Into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Sleuth  completed  the  fifth  grade,  attending  GED  classes  and  training 
through  employment  at  A School  For  Me,  Inc.,  where  she  recieved  numerous 
awards.  Her  hobbies  included  watching  the  NFL,  NBA,  NCAA,  sewing,  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Benjamin  Holyan  and  Ernest  Sleuth;  daughters 
Thelma  Bowman  of  Phoenix,  Patricia  Sleuth  McSwain  of  Allen,  Texas,  Arlene 
Sleuth,  Ponco  City,  Okla.,  Sandra  Sleuth- Leonard  of  Gallup,  Marietta 
Bowman  and  Corinne  Sleuth  both  of  Tohatchi;  brother,  Kenneth  Holyan  of 
Naschitti;  sisters,  Mabel  Cambridge  of  San  Francisco,  Calif,  and  Rosita 
lames  of  Tohatchi;  26  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Sleuth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Ruth  Holyan  and  Dine'  Le 
Tsohi . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lambert  lulian,  Erick  Sleuth,  Conroy  Bowman,  Norman 
Leonard,  Tim  lulian  and  Barney  Cinniginnie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lulia  Nona  lulian 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  lulia  lulian,  63,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today,  at  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Rev.  Paul  Stone  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

lulian  died  March  22  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  27,  1938  in  Ganado 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge 
People  Clan. 

lulian  worked  at  the  Nazlini  Pre-School  and  the  Nazlini  Boarding  School, 
as  an  instructional  aide. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lynn  S.  lulian  Sr.;  son,  Lynn  Ben  lulian 
lr.;  brothers,  Lewis  Hubbard,  Earl  Hubbard  and  Tommy  Hubbard  and  sisters, 
Louise  H.  Dedman,  Darlene  Rose  Van  Winkle  and  Elousie  Lee. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  E.  Spencer 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Helen  Eva  Spencer,  60,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 


Memorial  Park. 

Spencer  was  born  in  Aug.  into  the  Tabacco  People,  Red  Running  Into  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Spencer  attended  Sheman  Indian  School,  Calif.  She  was  employed  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  as  a maid,  and  also  worked  as  a silversmith,  rug  weaver, 
beadworker  and  housewife. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harold  T.  Spencer  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Harrison 
Spencer  of  Tsayatoh;  daughters,  Helene  Spencer  of  Tsayatoh,  Helena  Yazzie 
of  Blackhat  and  Harriet  Spencer  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  mother,  Alice  Smith  of 
Twin  Lakes;  brothers,  Tom  Watchman  of  Twin  Lakes,  Billy  Smith  of  China 
Springs  and  Dennison  Smith  of  Hohn  Day,  Ore.;  sisters,  Alta  Bahe  of 
Gamerco,  Emma  Lee  and  Carolyn  Hones  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  and  16 
grandchildren . 

Spencer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Harry  T.  Spencer  and 
brother.  Woody  Watchman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  T.  Spencer,  Harrison  Spencer,  Helene  Spencer, 
Harriet  Spencer,  Herbert  Yazzie  and  Spencer  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  27,  2002 
Robert  Dale  White 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Robert  White,  31,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Rev.  Paul  Stone 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Ganado. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

White  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  2,  1970  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan . 

White  attended  school  in  Ganado.  He  graduted  from  Ganado  High  School  in 
1990.  He  was  a pipefitter  by  trade,  worked  at  Palo  Verde  Nuclear  Power 
Plant,  Cholla  Power  Plant  and  Intel  at  Chandler,  Ariz.  and  Albuquerque.  He 
was  currently  in  the  process  of  completing  his  Hourneymanship  with  local 
union  469.  His  hobbies  included  horsemanship,  playing  baseball,  farming 
and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Richard  Henry  of  Ganado;  daughter,  Kim  Grace 
of  Ganado;  parents,  Henry  and  Katherine  White  of  Ganado;  brothers,  Samuel 
White  and  Nelson  White  both  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Georgia  Crawford  of 
Crystal,  Henrietta  Smith  of  Window  Rock;  Sylvia  White  of  Ganado,  Gloria 
Goodman  of  Parker,  Ariz.  and  Christine  Curley  of  Heddito,  Ariz. 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Henry  White  Hr.;  sister, 

Ethel  White;  grandparents,  Dolth  Curley,  Nagebah  Slivers,  Dineh  Lakai  and 
Hosteen  Zhine  Benally  Lakai. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  R.  Crawford  Sr.,  Shawn  C.  Smith,  Monty  L. 
Begay,  Travis  White,  E.  Curtis  Wilson,  Darrell  Monroe,  Harrington  Curley 
and  Clayton  Curley. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Ganado  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Nelson  Cleveland 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Nelson  Cleveland,  47,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  the  Chapel  of  Salazar  & Sons.  Deacon  Larry  L. 
Cleveland  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mt.  Calvary  Cemetery. 

Cleveland  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1954  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  David  Wauneka  of  Kirtland,  Franklin 
Lewis  of  Farmington,  Tim  Wauneka  and  Larry  Cleveland  both  of  Albuquerque 
and  grandparent,  Mattie  Laughlin. 

Cleveland  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Nellie  Cleveland. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Chenault,  Donavan  Lewis,  Cody  Lewis,  Paul 
Gomez,  Michael  Wauneka  and  Steve  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 


at  2900  Gnaceland  Dr.,  NE  Albuquerque. 


Maude  Martha  Sleuth 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Maude  Sleuth,  80,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-6:30  p.m.  today  at  Cope  Memorial. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6:30  p.m.,  tonight  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Sleuth  died  March  24  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  May  20,  1921  in 
Buffalo  Springs  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
Into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Sleuth  completed  the  fifth  grade,  attending  GED  classes  and  training 
through  employment  at  A School  For  Me,  Inc.,  where  she  recieved  numerous 
awards.  Her  hobbies  included  watching  the  NFL,  NBA,  NCAA,  sewing,  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Benjamin  Holyan  and  Ernest  Sleuth;  daughters, 
Thelma  Bowman  of  Phoenix,  Patricia  Sleuth  McSwain  of  Allen,  Texas,  Arlene 
Sleuth,  Ponco  City,  Okla.,  Sandra  Sleuth- Leonard  of  Gallup,  Marietta 
Bowman  and  Corinne  Sleuth  both  of  Tohatchi;  brother,  Kenneth  Holyan  of 
Naschitti;  sisters,  Mabel  Cambridge  of  San  Francisco,  Calif,  and  Rosita 
lames  of  Tohatchi;  26  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

Sleuth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Ruth  Holyan  and  Dine'  Le 
Tsohi . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lambert  lulian,  Erick  Sleuth,  Conroy  Bowman,  Norman 
Leonard,  Tim  Dulian  and  Barney  Cinniginnie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dulia  Nona  Dulian 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dulia  Dulian,  63,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today,  at  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Rev.  Paul  Stone  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Dulian  died  March  22  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  27,  1938  in  Ganado 
into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge 
People  Clan. 

Dulian  worked  at  the  Nazlini  Pre-School  and  the  Nazlini  Boarding  School, 
as  an  instructional  aide. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lynn  S.  Dulian  Sr.;  son,  Lynn  Ben  Dulian 
Dr.;  brothers,  Lewis  Hubbard,  Earl  Hubbard  and  Tommy  Hubbard  and  sisters, 
Louise  H.  Dedman,  Darlene  Rose  Van  Winkle  and  Elousie  Lee. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  E.  Spencer 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Helen  Eva  Spencer,  60,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  28  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Spencer  was  born  in  Aug.  into  the  Tabacco  People,  Red  Running  Into  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

Spencer  attended  Sheman  Indian  School,  Calif.  She  was  employed  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  as  a maid,  and  also  worked  as  a silversmith,  rug  weaver, 
beadworker  and  housewife. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harold  T.  Spencer  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Harrison 
Spencer  of  Tsayatoh;  daughters,  Helene  Spencer  of  Tsayatoh,  Helena  Yazzie 
of  Blackhat  and  Harriet  Spencer  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  mother,  Alice  Smith  of 
Twin  Lakes;  brothers,  Tom  Watchman  of  Twin  Lakes,  Billy  Smith  of  China 
Springs  and  Dennison  Smith  of  Dohn  Day,  Ore.;  sisters,  Alta  Bahe  of 
Gamerco,  Emma  Lee  and  Carolyn  Dones  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  and  16 
grandchildren . 

Spencer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Harry  T.  Spencer  and 
brother.  Woody  Watchman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  T.  Spencer,  Harrison  Spencer,  Helene  Spencer, 
Harriet  Spencer,  Herbert  Yazzie  and  Spencer  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  30-31,2002 


Marie  Shirley  lames 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Marie  lames,  73,  will  be  held  at  10  p.m., 
Monday,  April  1.  Pastor  Ted  Ferris  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on 
private  land.  Coyote  Canyon. 

lames  died  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  21,  1928  in  Coyote  Canyon  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  Water  People  Clan. 

lames  attended  Fort  Wingate  Boarding  School.  She  was  a homeliving 
asisstant  at  Coyote  Canyon  rehabilitation  Center,  foster  grandparent  at 
Coyote  Canyon  Pre-School  and  Tohatchi  Education  Center,  Culture  Instructor 
at  Coyote  Canyon,  committe  member  of  the  Coyote  Canyon  Chapter  Committee 
members . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Lorenzo  lames  of  Albuquerque  and  Herman 
lames  of  Gallup;  daughter  Margie  larvison  of  lunes  Ranch;  brother,  Toney 
lames  Sr.  of  Tohatchi;  Rose  S.  Barton  of  Tohatchi;  eight  grandchildren  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Peter  Ward  lames  and  Hanabah 
Rhanabah  Ruth  lames  and  sister.  Blossom  lames  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bernard  Lee,  Eugene  Lee  Sr.,  Virgil  larvison,  Rudy 
Nabahe,  Edwin  Estrada  and  Wilbert  Barton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  Ann  Begay 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz  - Services  for  Helen  Begay,  44,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  April  1 at  The  Potters ' s House,  Chinle.  Danny  T.  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot.  Cottonwood. 

Begay  died  March  27  in  Cottonwood.  She  was  born  into  the  Many  Goats 
People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Charolle  Begay;  brothers,  Danny  T. 
Donovan  Begay,  Daryl  Begay:  parents,  Tony  Begay.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  Isabelle  T.  Begay,  mother:  Dennison  Begay,  brother,  Gilda  Hones,  neice. 
Pallbeaers  will  be  Dennison  Begay,  Stanson  Burbank,  Darryl  Begay,  Gabriel 
Hones,  Leland  Hones  and  Darius  Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

March  28,  2002 
Hayme  White  Eagle 

Hayme  White  Eagle,  age  35,  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  Sunday,  March 
24,  2002  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:00  AM  MST,  Thursday,  March  28,  2002  at 
the  HV  Hohnston  Cultural  Center  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD  with  Rev.  Charles 
Snipes  and  Sister  Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Luke's 
Catholic  Cemetery  at  Thunder  Butte,  SD  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce 
Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD.  Wake  services  will  be  held  at  6:00  PM  MST 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Lenis  Maurice  Bear  Flying  Over  Water 

Lenis  Maurice  Bear  Flying  Over  Water,  age  55,  of  Rapid  City,  SD  and 
formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  Wednesday,  March  20,  2002  in  Rapid 
City,  SD. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  PM  MST,  Thursday,  March  28,  2002 
at  the  Cherry  Creek  Gym  in  Cherry  Creek,  SD  with  Fr.  Heffry  Barnes 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Cherry  Creek  with 
Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  in  charge  of  arrangements . There  will  be 
a two  night  wake  service  at  6:00  PM,  starting  Tuesday,  March  26,  2002  at 
the  gym  in  Cherry  Creek,  SD. 

Lenis  Maurice  was  born  September  11,  1946  at  Ft.  Yates,  ND  to  Felix 
Scottland  Condon  and  Mary  Caroline  Wounded.  He  attended  boarding  school  at 
the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency  for  nine  years.  Lenis  received  his  GED  and  a 
Bachelors  Degree  at  National  College  in  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  worked  as  a 
teacher's  aide  in  Swiftbird,  SD  and  currently  was  working  at  the  salad  bar 


at  the  Rapid  City  Thrift  Center. 

Lenis  loved  to  attend  sun  dances,  do  bead  work,  draw,  and  playing  chess 
and  ping  pong. 

Survivors  include  his  adopted  daughter;  Tamara  Blue  Thunder  of  Rapid 
City,  SD,  two  brothers;  George  Condon  of  Mobridge  and  Cedris  Bear  Flys 
Over  the  Water  of  Cherry  Creek,  three  sisters;  Delia  Hale  and  Gloria 
Belmonte  of  Cherry  Creek,  and  Rebecca  Meija  of  Provo,  Utah;  one  half 
brother,  Duane  Standing  Bear  of  Dupree;  and  one  aunt  Ellen  In  The  Woods  of 
Dupree. 

Robert  F.  Rousseau 

Robert  F.  Rousseau,  age  52,  of  San  Fidel,  New  Mexico  and  formerly  of 
Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  March  19,  2002  at  Acoma-Canoncito-Laguna 
Hospital  in  San  Fidel,  NM. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  10:00  AM  MST,  Tuesday,  March  26,  2002  at 
the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  with  Fr.  Mike  Mulloy 
officiating.  Burial  was  at  St.  Basil's  Catholic  Cemetery  at  Mossman,  SD 
under  the  direction  of  the  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte.  A prayer 
service  was  held  at  7:00  PM  MST,  Monday  evening  at  the  church  in  Eagle 
Butte . 

Bob  was  born  to  Theodore  "Ted",  Sr.,  and  Ruth  (Sorenson)  Rousseau,  the 
7th  of  9 children,  on  November  3,  1949  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  He 
lived  his  childhood  in  Ridgeview,  SD  and  in  1963  moved  with  the  family  to 
Eagle  Butte,  SD.  He  graduated  from  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte  High  School  in 
1968. 

After  graduation  he  attended  the  National  College  of  Business  in  Rapid 
City,  SD  and  returned  home  to  help  his  father  run  the  family  business 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1972.  Bob  eventually  purchased  T&R 
furniture  (Gambles)  from  his  father. 

During  his  business  adventure  he  volunteered  with  the  Teton  Ambulance 
Service,  which  led  him  to  pursue  a career  in  nursing.  He  graduated  from 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University  in  1985  with  an  associate's  degree  in  nursing. 

He  worked  as  a registered  nurse  for  Indian  Health  Service  for  many  years, 
some  of  the  service  units  included:  Eagle  Butte,  SD;  Rosebud  , SD;  Pine 
Ridge,  SD;  Crow  Agency,  MT;  Ft.  Defiance,  AZ;  Phoenix,  AZ;  and  Acoma- 
Cononcito-Laguna  (ACL)  where  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  worked  in  Custer,  SD  and  as  a travel  nurse  and  home  health  nurse  in 
various  states. 

Bob  was  notorious  for  his  role  play  of  "Santa",  which  he  did  for  many 
years  while  living  in  Eagle  Butte.  Although  he  did  not  have  any  children 
of  his  own,  he  cherished  the  children  of  his  family  and  they  held  a 
special  place  in  his  heart.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  and  keeping  in  touch 
with  friends  and  family.  He  loved  traveling,  going  to  Disneyland  and 
riding  his  "Harley". 

In  Dune  of  2000,  he  was  involved  in  a motorcycle  accident  that  nearly 
took  his  life.  He  returned  to  Eagle  Butte  and  stayed  with  his  sister, 

Susan,  during  his  recovery.  During  this  trying  time.  Bob  took  the 
opportunity  to  let  loved  ones  know  just  how  special  they  were  and  defined 
the  meaning  of  true  friends  and  family.  In  December  2000  he  returned  to 
San  Fidel,  NM  but  kept  in  touch  on  a daily  basis. 

He  is  survived  by  one  brother,  Ted  "3r."  Rousseau,  Eagle  Butte,  SD;  six 
sisters;  Delores  Parsons,  Sioux  Falls,  SD;  Lois  (Leo)  Fischer,  Eagle  Butte, 
SD;  Regina  (Wayne)  Ducheneaux,  Eagle  Butte,  SD;  Mary  Lou  (Dick)  Prosser, 
Brighton,  CO;  Susan  Eberhard,  Eagle  Butte,  SD  and  Kathy  (Vernie)  Martin, 
Ridgeview,  SD. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ted  and  Ruth;  one  sister,  Ann 
Rousseau;  one  sister-in-law,  Lehla  Rousseau;  one  niece,  Bobbi  Do  Rousseau; 
two  nephews,  Ronnie  Rousseau  and  Terry  Gesinger,  two  infant  nephews  and 
one  great  niece,  Mindy  Bilbo. 

Pallbearers  are  Bob's  nephews:  Mike  Rousseau,  Rick  Rousseau,  Bob  Cheskey, 
Dim  Cheskey,  Bill  Cheskey,  leff  Parsons,  lason  Parsons,  Dimmy  Gesinger, 
Steven  Gesinger,  Keith  Gesinger,  Greg  Gesinger,  Earp  Fischer,  Festus 
Fischer,  Tom  Fischer,  leremy  Fischer,  Zach  Ducheneaux,  Guth  Ducheneaux, 
Wayne  L.  Ducheneaux  II,  Bud  Ducheneaux,  Wayne  Maynard,  Preston  Maynard,  C. 
L.  Maynard,  Galen  Eberhard,  Grant  Martin  and  Vernie  Martin,  Hr. 


Honorary  Pallbearers  are:  Leo  Fischer,  Sr.,  Wayne  Ducheneaux  I,  Dick 
Prosser,  Rick  Eberhard,  Vernie  Martin,  Sr.;  his  nieces:  Beth,  Cyndi,  Debbi 
Patsy,  Sandra,  Michelle,  Sharon,  Ruthie  Ann,  Linda,  Wendy,  Colette,  Lisa, 
Lori,  Annette,  Kelli  Michelle,  Rikki,  Marti  Do  and  "baby"  Susan;  nieces 
and  nephews  in  law,  great  & great  great  nieces  and  nephews;  all  other 
relatives  and  great  friends-to 

March  28,  2002 

layme  White  Eagle 

layme  White  Eagle,  age  35,  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  Sunday,  March 

24,  2002  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:00  AM  MST,  Thursday,  March  28,  2002  at 
the  HV  Johnston  Cultural  Center  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD  with  Rev.  Charles 
Snipes  and  Sister  Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Luke's 
Catholic  Cemetery  at  Thunder  Butte,  SD  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce 
Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD.  Wake  services  will  be  held  at  6:00  PM  MST 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 

March  26,  2002 

Floyd  Useful  Heart 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Floyd  Useful  Heart,  65,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday,  March 

25,  2002,  at  a Rapid  City  nursing  home. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Juanita  Zephier,  Eagle  Butte. 

Graveside  services,  with  military  honors  by  Sturgis  Honor  Guard,  will  be 
at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  March  28,  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  Rotunda 
near  Sturgis. 

Campbell,  Paula  & Quinn  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

March  27,  2002 

Albert  Lee  LaRoche 

RAPID  CITY  - Albert  Lee  LaRoche,  64,  Rapid  City  and  formerly  of  Hot 
Springs,  died  Sunday,  March  24,  2002,  at  Bella  Vista  Nursing  Center  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lenora  LaRoche,  Rapid  City;  five  sisters, 

Ann  Reman  and  Norma  Defender,  both  of  Mobridge,  and  Alfreda  LaCompte,  Gwen 
Jandreau  and  Jeanette  Scott,  all  of  Lower  Brule;  and  two  brothers, 
Sylvester  LaRoche,  Lower  Brule,  and  William  LaRoche,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in 
Lower  Brule. 

Services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  March  28,  at  the  church,  with 
the  Rev.  3im  Walters,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Huffstetter  and  the  Rev.  Chuck 
Wonch  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Lower  Brule. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  30,  2002 

Salome  Yvonne  Walking  Bull  Dodd 

BELLEVILLE,  111.  - Salome  Yvonne  Walking  Bull  Dodd,  56,  Belleville,  died 
Thursday,  March  28,  2002,  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Belleville. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Wanda  Walking  Bull,  Washington  Park,  111. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

April  2,  2002 

Faron  Anthony  Runs  Against 

MANDERSON  - Faron  Anthony  Runs  Against,  45,  Manderson,  died  Thursday, 
March  28,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Sue  Runs  Against,  Manderson;  his  mother. 


Claudia  Runs  Against,  Rapid  City;  seven  sons.  Heath  Runs  Against,  Rapid 
City,  Moses  Runs  Against,  Elliot  Runs  Against,  Hesse  Runs  Against,  Phillip 
LaBlatt,  Sydney  LaBlatt  and  Harrison  LaBlatt,  all  of  Manderson;  five 
daughters,  Adrianne  Runs  Against,  Kelly  Crick  and  Whitney  Runs  Against, 
all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Olawan  Runs  Against  and  Kansas  Runs  Against,  both 
of  Manderson;  three  brothers,  Michael  Lucio  and  David  Lucio,  both  of 
Morton,  Minn.,  and  Vardan  Fast  Wolf,  Red  Shirt  Table;  five  sisters, 

Christy  Evans,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  Sue  McComber,  Sioux  Falls,  Juanita 
Lucio,  Rapid  City,  Donna  Snider,  Manderson,  and  Helena  McClosky,  St. 
Francis;  and  six  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Hall 
in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  April  4,  at  St. 
Agnes  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Salome  Yvonne  Walking  Bull-Dodd 

WANBLEE  - Salome  Yvonne  Walking  Bull-Dodd,  56,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday, 
March  28,  2002,  in  Belleville,  111. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters,  Wanda  Walking  Bull,  Washington  Park, 
111.,  Annette  Covington,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  Deloris  Spencer,  Idaho, 
and  one  brother,  Gilbert  Walking  Bull,  Hot  Springs. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Roberta  Spencer's  home  in 
Manderson . 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  3,  at  Gethsemane 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  30,  2002 
Irene  Linda  Fischer 

YAKIMA,  Wash.  --  Irene  Linda  (Tailfeathers)  Fischer,  77,  of  Yakima, 
Wash.,  a Browning  native  and  rancher,  died  of  natural  causes  March  22  in 
Wapata,  Wash. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral  Mass 
is  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Holy  Family  Mission  in  Two  Medicine,  with  burial  in 
Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  John,  of  Yakima;  daughters  Linda  Michell 
Whitford  of  Browning  and  Carol  Michell  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  sons  Michael 
Michell  of  Montana,  Ernie  Michell  of  Washington,  Earl  Michell  of  Great 
Falls  and  Tony  Michell  and  Art  Derouch  of  Browning;  a brother,  Johnny 
Tailfeathers  of  Browning;  grandchildren,  Trina  and  Tawna  Bradford, 
Priscilla  Yellow  Owl  and  Norma  Madera,  whom  she  raised;  numerous  other 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  Donald,  Steve,  Robert,  Wesley,  Harold 
and  Audie;  and  daughters  Emma  and  Aurelia. 

Kenneth  Kicking  Woman 

BROWNING  --  Kenneth  Kicking  Woman,  51,  who  worked  as  a roofer,  janitor, 
security  guard  and  fire  guard,  died  of  renal  failure  Sunday  at  a Great 
Falls  hospital. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Browning  Evangelistic  Center,  with  burial 
in  Kicking  Woman  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Darlene  Kicking  Woman;  daughters  Amanda  Old 
Shoes  and  Pricilla  Old  Shoes  of  Lethbridge;  a son,  Alexander  Good  Rider  of 
Browning;  a sister,  Sharon  Weasel  Tail  of  Washington;  brothers  Roy  Kicking 
Woman  of  Duke,  N.M.,  and  Morris  and  Marvin  Weasel  Tail  of  Browning;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughters  Bonita  Kicking  Woman  and  Josie  Old 
Shoes;  and  a son,  Kenneth  Kicking  Woman  Jr. 


April  1,  2002 


Bernadine  Healy 

FORT  BELKNAP  --  Bernadine  Healy,  53,  a Fort  Belknap  Tribal 
secretary/bookkeeper  for  many  years,  died  Saturday  at  the  Northern  Montana 
Hospital  of  a brain  aneurysm. 

A wake  and  rosary  are  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Community  Center  in 
Fort  Belknap.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  community  center, 
with  burial  in  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  (Pink  Church)  at  Fort 
Belknap.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  lerry  Jefferson  of  Pablo,  and  Ron  Tyler  Speak 
Thunder  of  Fort  Belknap;  a daughter,  Nicole  Bell  of  Billings;  sisters 
Ioann  Serda  of  Big  Springs,  Texas,  Carol  Chandler  of  Hays  and  Jolene  Sears 
of  Fort  Belknap;  an  adopted  brother,  Larry  Gunn  of  Lodge  Pole;  an  adopted 
sister,  Elaine  Ereaux  of  Fort  Belknap;  her  companion,  Ivan  Wing  of  Fort 
Belknap;  mother,  Bernice  Strike  Skaggs  of  Big  Springs,  Texas;  grandmother, 
Evelyn  Speak  Thunder  of  Fort  Belknap;  and  two  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father.  Manual  Huantie. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Bush  wants  Navajo  ruling  reversed 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  2002 

The  Bush  administration  has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  overturn  a 
landmark  $600  million  trust  fund  claim  won  by  the  Navajo  Nation  for  fear 
other  tribes  will  file  similar  challenges. 

Charging  that  "significant"  resources  are  at  stake,  the  Department  of 
Justice  this  month  called  on  the  nation's  highest  court  to  throw  out  an 
August  2001  ruling  made  in  the  tribe's  favor.  Unless  the  lower  decision  is 
reversed,  the  Bush  administration  says  the  government  could  face  "adverse 
consequences . " 

"The  decision  below  will  encourage  the  filing  of  damages  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  breach  of  trust,"  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  writes 
in  his  March  15  brief.  "At  a minimum,  such  a development  will  subject  the 
United  States  to  costly  litigation." 

At  issue  are  Navajo  tribal  leases  with  Peabody  Coal,  which  has  mined 
Navajo  and  Hopi  lands  since  the  1960s.  All  sides  in  the  dispute,  including 
the  Department  of  Interior,  agree  a 12.5  percent  royalty  rate  contained  in 
the  agreements  is  far  below  accepted  market  value  for  the  coal. 

But  the  Bush  administration  disputes  the  notion  that  it  has  a trust 
responsibility  to  ensure  better  returns.  The  Navajo  Nation  cannot  point  to 
any  specific  law  which  imposes  such  a higher  duty,  Olson  claims. 

In  arguing  the  case  in  the  lower  courts,  the  tribe  has  countered  that 
underhanded  dealings  of  the  Reagan  administration  show  the  government  has 
violated  its  obligations.  Specifically,  the  tribe  points  out  then- 
-Secretary  Paul  Hodel  in  1985  held  secret  meetings  with  a Peabody  lobbyist 
Stanley  Hulett,  who  happened  to  be  a personal  friend. 

Without  knowledge  of  the  discussions,  the  tribe  was  subsequently 
encouraged  to  work  with  the  company  to  come  to  a resolution.  Additionally, 
it  was  never  disclosed  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  more 
favorable  37.5  percent  rate  after  a standard  internal  appeals  process. 

As  a result  of  the  "suppressing  and  concealing"  by  government  officials, 
the  tribe  was  forced  to  accept  the  lower  rate  "facing  economic  pressure," 
wrote  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  a 2-1  decision.  The  appeals 
panel  said  a lower  court  must  determine  exactly  how  much  the  tribe  is  owed 


A dissenting  voice,  however,  said  the  tribe  could  only  be  awarded 
limited  damages.  Unlike  Olson,  all  three  judges  agreed  a trust 
relationship  existed  but  U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  M.  Baskir  said  it 
doesn't  "mandate  monetary  relief." 

Coupled  with  a case  involving  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  the 
request  for  the  Supreme  Court's  intervention  represents  the  Bush 
administration's  attempt  clarify  what  it  considers  the  federal  circuit's 
departure  from  trust  law.  The  appeals  court  has  issued  decisions  which 
could  force  payouts  in  addition  to  the  Cobell  class  action  affecting 
individual  Indians. 

For  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  case  has  represented  victory  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  litigation,  including  an  initial  negative  decision  by  a federal 
judge.  With  the  presence  of  former  Reagan  appointees,  including  Ross 
Swimmer  and  Deputy  Secretary  D . Steven  Griles,  in  the  current 
administration,  the  dispute  has  gained  added  fire  among  tribal  officials 
who  have  vehemently  opposed  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  proposal  to  reorganize 
Indian  trust  duties. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  attorney  will  be  filing  a response,  due  April  18,  to 
the  government's  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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U.S.  Is  Penalized  by  Dudge  In  Indian  Trust  Fund  Case 

Government  Is  Told  to  Pay  for  Using  Delay  Tactics 

By  Neely  Tucker 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Saturday,  March  30,  2002;  Page  A06 

A federal  judge  yesterday  ordered  the  government  to  pay  attorney  fees  and 
other  expenses  to  Indian  plaintiffs  as  sanctions  for  government  legal 
tactics  used  in  combating  a six-year  lawsuit  over  the  management  of  an 
Indian  trust  fund. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to 
pay  75  percent  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
(NARF)  and  other  plaintiffs  for  having  to  file  court  motions  relating  to 
two  small  parts  of  the  sprawling  lawsuit. 

One  part  of  the  sanctions  relates  to  a government  request  for  a 
protective  order  that  the  court  later  held  to  be  baseless.  The  second  was 
for  government  requests  for  clarifications  about  what  e-mails  it  was  to 
produce  to  the  court.  The  court  held  that  those  requests  were  intentional 
delays . 

The  total  cost  of  the  sanctions  was  not  clear  yesterday,  as  the  Indian 
plaintiffs  have  30  days  to  file  their  expenses  and  fees.  But  a lawyer  for 
the  plaintiffs  said  it  would  be  less  than  the  $600,000  in  sanctions  the 
judge  imposed  earlier  in  the  case,  after  finding  in  February  1999  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  interior  and  the  Treasury  were  in  contempt  of  court. 

"This  order  is  another  demonstration  that  the  court  sees  a pattern  and 
practice  of  government  obfuscation  and  problematic  litigation  tactics," 
said  Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  the  NARF.  "It's  more  evidence  of  why 
we  can't  trust  government  to  tell  the  truth  or  follow  court  orders  in  this 
case. " 

Lamberth 's  orders  were  released  late  yesterday,  Dohn  Wright,  a spokesman 
for  the  Interior  Department,  said  the  department  had  not  had  a chance  to 
review  the  papers. 

"It  would  be  premature  for  us  to  comment  on  orders  we  haven't  seen," 
Wright  said. 


In  another  order  issued  yesterday,  Lamberth  absolved  Interior  Department 
officials  from  charges  that  they  retaliated  against  a whistle-blower  who 
had  given  depositions  that  an  expensive  new  computer  system  that  was 
designed  to  overhaul  the  troubled  trust  fund  was  failing.  That  employee, 
Mona  Infield,  was  working  at  the  Albuquerque  branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  2000,  she  was  ordered  to  stay  home  on  paid 
administrative  leave,  after  refusing  to  move  to  a new  records  branch  being 
opened  in  Reston. 

Lamberth  ruled  that  the  agency  had  adequately  compensated  Infield,  but 
he  cautioned  that  "the  defendants  should  consider  the  prospect  of  future 
contempt  proceedings  before  engaging  in  the  type  of  behavior"  that  led  to 
the  charges. 

The  plaintiffs  are  suing  the  Interior  Department  for  mismanaging  a 115- 
year-old  trust  fund  for  as  many  as  500,000  Native  Americans.  The  trust 
fund  distributes  to  shareholders  as  much  as  $500  million  in  annual  revenue 
from  the  leasing  of  grazing,  oil,  mineral  or  timber  rights  on  millions  of 
acres  of  Indian-owned  land. 

More  than  a century  of  shoddy  bookkeeping,  lost  files  and  complicated 
rules  of  ownership  have  left  an  unknown  amount  of  money  missing.  The 
Indian  plaintiffs  estimate  the  amount  to  be  as  much  as  $10  billion;  the 
government  estimates  it  to  be  far  less. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  and  a top  deputy  in  the  department  are 
facing  contempt  charges  on  allegations  that  they  covered  up  or  lied  to  the 
court  about  the  failures  of  the  new  computer  system. 
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HUD's  duds 
by  Ron  Selden 

Tribal  members  say  fed's  substandard  housing  is  making  them  ill 

lamie  LaPier  was  already  troubled  by  the  black  mold  creeping  up  the  walls 
of  her  family's  home  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  but  the  foot- 
high  mushrooms  growing  out  of  the  basement  carpet  were  the  last  straw. 
"There  was  a bunch  of  them,"  says  LaPier,  who  lives  with  her  husband  and 
three  young  children  in  a housing  project  about  30  miles  east  of  Browning. 
"They  were  huge." 

While  the  mushrooms  pulled  up  easily,  the  mold,  some  of  which  has  proven 
to  be  toxic,  was  harder  to  remove.  LaPier  says  the  growth  recently  took 
over  a downstairs  bedroom,  where  frost  cakes  the  inside  walls  for  much  of 
the  winter.  The  mold,  exacerbated  by  plumbing  leaks,  also  engulfed  an 
adjacent  bathroom,  rendering  it  unusable. 

The  LaPier  family  lives  in  one  of  153  reservation  homes  constructed  with 
wooden  foundations  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  Assembled  with  wood 
that  was  pressure-treated  with  the  toxic  chemical  chromated  copper 
arsenate,  or  CCA,  an  undetermined  number  of  the  foundations  leak, 
contributing  to  mold  and  mildew  growth,  as  well  as  other  structural 
problems . 

The  homes  were  provided  for  tribal  members  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  with  funding  distributed  through  the 
Blackfeet  Housing  Authority.  Most  of  the  houses  are  being  purchased  by  the 
residents  through  HUD's  "mutual  self-help"  program,  which  allows  residents 
to  eventually  own  their  own  homes. 

Housing  officials  say  that  under  the  contracts,  residents  are  expected 
to  perform  most  of  their  own  maintenance,  except  for  repairing  damage  that 
is  covered  by  insurance.  But  residents  in  many  of  the  houses  contend  that 


sloppy  oversight  and  planning  when  the  structures  were  built  are  at  the 
root  of  the  issue,  and  that's  not  their  fault. 

For  their  part,  HUD  officials  are  distancing  themselves  from  the 
problems,  saying  it's  up  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  come  up  with  solutions. 
"These  are  tribal  homes,  not  HUD  homes,"  says  an  agency  spokeswoman  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  insists  that  her  name  not  be  used  as  a condition  for 
her  being  interviewed.  She  maintains  that  anonymity  is  required  by  the 
agency's  public  affairs  policy. 

"These  homes  were  essentially  built  by  the  tribe,  and  maintenance  was  to 
be  handled  by  the  tribe,"  she  says.  But  tribal  officials  and  resident 
activists  think  the  federal  agency  should  take  the  lead. 

"HUD  told  them  they  were  going  to  use  wooden  foundations,  and  that  was 
that,"  says  Great  Falls  attorney  Steve  Doherty,  who  represents  the  housing 
authority.  "There's  obviously  a difference  of  opinion.  HUD  has  the  money, 
and  we  have  to  work  with  them.  What  the  housing  authority  is  interested  in 
is  fixing  and  addressing  the  problems,  and  that's  going  to  require  people 
to  work  together." 

Some  of  the  wood  foundations  are  rotting  and  pulling  apart,  despite  a 
50-year  "guarantee."  Uneven  settling  and  deterioration  from  the  area's 
harsh  climate,  as  well  as  repeated  water  damage,  have  caused  floors  to 
buckle  and  sink,  walls  to  bow,  windows  to  pop  out  of  their  frames,  and 
doors  to  become  loose-fitting  and  drafty. 

Terry  Gray,  who  lives  in  the  same  project  as  the  LaPier  family,  says  an 
inspection  last  year  turned  up  numerous  problems.  "Our  inspector  said  he 
didn't  know  what  was  holding  our  house  up,"  says  Gray,  who  has  a litany  of 
complaints  about  cracked  walls,  frost-coated  bedrooms,  rotting  siding  and 
sloping  floors. 

Candace  LaMott,  who  lives  with  several  children  and  an  elderly  uncle  in 
one  of  the  worst  homes,  says  she  can't  move  the  furniture  in  her  living 
room  because  the  floor  is  so  unstable.  The  house,  which  appears  to  be 
twisting  on  its  foundation,  is  barely  insulated.  A closet  in  one  icy 
bedroom  has  no  foundation  under  it  at  all.  Electrical  and  plumbing 
problems  plague  the  dwelling  as  well. 

"We've  got  to  keep  the  heat  up  and  going  all  the  time,"  she  says.  "As 
soon  as  you  put  a light  bulb  in  the  living  room  socket,  it  blows  out." 
Adding  to  the  structural  woes  are  widespread  allegations  that  residents 
are  being  sickened  or  even  killed  by  the  homes. 

LaMott  says  her  mother,  who  lived  in  the  house,  became  ill  and  died 
three  years  ago.  She  says  her  son  suffers  from  severe  headaches,  and  two 
grandchildren  living  in  the  home  "have  a hard  time  breathing." 

LaPier  complains  of  frequent  headaches  that  sometimes  last  for  days.  Her 
husband.  Gale,  says  he's  also  been  getting  "strange"  headaches  the  past 
two  years.  They  say  their  son,  not  quite  4 years  old,  gets  unexplained 
nosebleeds  up  to  20  times  a month.  The  woman  who  lived  in  their  house 
before  them  died  of  cancer. 

Others  who  reside  in  the  wood-foundation  homes,  which  are  scattered 
across  the  reservation,  report  ailments  ranging  from  constant  sore  throats, 
asthma  and  other  respiratory  distress,  odd  bumps  and  lumps,  general 
fatigue,  dizziness,  and  a host  of  other  maladies  ranging  from  kidney 
disease  to  cancer. 

Leaders  of  the  Glacier  Homes  Committee,  organized  last  year  to  address 
the  problems,  are  convinced  the  structures  are  making  people  sick,  even 
though  tribal  leaders  and  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  officials  say 
there's  little  evidence  so  far  to  back  up  those  contentions. 

Committee  members  point  to  the  mold,  the  CCA  preservatives,  and  high 
radon  readings  in  some  of  the  structures  as  the  basis  for  their  concerns. 
"To  me,  it's  like  a form  of  genocide,"  says  Gary  Grant,  one  of  the 
committee's  leaders.  "They  don't  care  what  kind  of  homes  Indians  live  in. 
There's  a lot  of  sick  people  up  here.  You  get  out  of  these  houses  for  a 
few  hours  and  you  feel  better.  But  we  have  to  come  back  to  our  homes 
because  we  have  no  other  place  to  go." 

The  citizens'  group  is  demanding  that  HUD  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  after 
years  of  inaction,  take  their  concerns  seriously,  instigate  repairs  where 
feasible,  and  provide  new  homes  on  unmortgaged  land  to  residents  living  in 
the  worst  places. 


Photo  by  Ron  Selden  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  resident  Candace  LaMott 
points  to  wooden  basement  walls  in  her  federally  funded  home  outside 
Browning.  Structural  problems  are  causing  floorboards  to  buckle,  doors  to 
go  off  kilter  and  walls  to  crack. 

In  February,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  announced 
that  manufacturers  of  CCA-treated  wood  will  voluntarily  phase  out  the 
product  by  2004  because  of  health  concerns.  New  residential  uses  of  the 
wood  are  to  be  banned  at  that  time,  primarily  because  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  a known  carcinogen. 

Testing  by  a New  Mexico  firm  of  five  of  the  Blackfeet  homes  in  lanuary, 
including  the  LaPier  house,  documented  extensive  mold  and  mildew  problems, 
some  of  which  could  be  harming  residents.  While  high  levels  of  arsenic 
were  also  found  in  CCA-treated  wood  at  the  homes,  the  $14,000  report,  paid 
for  by  the  housing  authority,  downplays  the  arsenic's  potential  health 
impacts.  It  adds,  however,  that  more  study  is  needed. 

"The  main  issue  with  this  arsenic  source  is  direct  contact  with  the  wood 
" the  report  reads.  "Skin  irritation  can  occur,  and  arsenic  can  be 
absorbed  through  the  skin.  Inhalation  and  ingestion  of  arsenic  is  not 
anticipated,  because  the  arsenic  is  bound  up  with  the  wood  itself  and 
would  not  be  expected  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere." 

Still,  residents  are  wary  about  doing  any  remodeling  or  repairs  in  the 
homes  because  EPA  has  warned  about  sanding,  sawing  or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  treated  wood. 

Reservation  residents  last  December  contacted  Billings  attorney  Deff 
Simkovic,  who  also  has  a master's  degree  in  public  health.  Simkovic 
confirms  that  he  has  been  preparing  for  a potential  lawsuit  over  the 
housing  problems,  but  he  told  a meeting  of  residents  and  tribal  leaders  in 
Browning  last  week  that  if  the  issues  can  be  resolved  without  litigation, 
that's  a preferable  outcome. 

"We  have  a bunch  of  homeowners  who  feel  that  the  tribe  has  shafted  them, 
" says  Simkovic,  who  told  tribal  leaders  he's  willing  to  help  them  find 
funding  for  a full-blown  health  study.  "They  don't  know  if  they  have  a 
safe  house.  No  one  does." 

Mr.  Grant,  among  others,  says  tribal  leaders  and  housing  officials  have 
been  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  for  decades,  yet  little  was  done  until 
the  homeowners  organized. 

"We  were,  in  essence,  forced  to  take  these  homes  from  HUD,"  adds  Martin 
Marceau,  another  committee  leader.  "Right  from  the  beginning  we've  had 
structural  problems.  They're  not  only  toxic,  but  substandard.  A lot  of  us 
quit  paying  our  rent  because  nobody  would  listen  to  us.  We  believe  there's 
too  many  illnesses  and  deaths  to  be  a coincidence.  For  24  years  they  never 
made  reasonable  movement  toward  correcting  these  problems.  In  fact,  the 
tribe  and  housing  just  tried  to  cover  it  up." 

"We  have  no  reason  to  sweep  any  dirt  under  the  rug,"  counters  housing 
authority  Director  Ray  Miller.  "If  you  start  blaming  people,  it  throws  up 
the  walls,  and  then  it  takes  you  longer  to  get  anything  done."  Don  George, 
an  IHS  environmental  health  officer  in  Browning,  says  the  "path  to 
illness"  is  extremely  difficult  to  quantify.  Nonetheless,  he  feels  it's 
certainly  possible  that  the  homes  could  be  making  people  sick. 

"The  conditions  in  some  cases  are  pretty  deplorable,"  he  says.  "Some  of 
these  houses  have  mold  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  molds  are  known  to  be 
dangerous."  Fie  adds  that  there  are  also  many  more  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered  about  the  treated  wood. 

"Whether  these  people  have  a case,  I wouldn't  want  to  make  that  judgment 
" George  says.  "It  would  take  an  extensive  epidemiological  study  to 
determine  exactly  what's  going  on." 

Blackfeet  officials  say  they  were  never  keen  about  having  wood,  instead 
of  more-expensive  concrete,  used  for  foundations.  In  fact,  records  show 
that  some  of  the  homes  were  initially  rejected  by  the  tribal  housing  board 
as  early  as  1977. 

"We  questioned  it  when  HUD  first  talked  about  the  wood  foundations," 
says  Blackfeet  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person,  who  used  to  live  in  one  of  the 
homes.  His  wife,  for  whatever  reason,  now  suffers  from  cancer  and  kidney 
disease.  But  details  are  sketchy  when  it  comes  to  determining  exactly  how 
the  153  houses  were  eventually  cleared  for  occupancy. 


At  the  time  the  homes  were  built,  HUD  only  reviewed  housing 
architectural  and  engineering  plans  "to  ensure  the  tribes  were  meeting 
basic  public  safety  standards,"  according  to  the  agency's  spokeswoman. 

"HUD  does  not  prescribe  particular  building  standards,"  the  spokeswoman 
says.  "HUD  gives  tribes  the  flexibility  to  work  with  materials  and  design 
that  is  feasible  for  the  tribe's  environment." 

But  Simkovic  maintains  that  the  federal  agency  was  calling  the  shots. 
"HUD  did  have  a contract  of  adhesion  with  the  housing  authority,  and  they 
told  them  what  to  do,"  the  lawyer  says. 

Even  as  early  as  1980,  records  show  that  the  housing  authority  and  HUD 
knew  about  other  structural  and  drainage  problems.  At  one  point,  HUD  gave 
the  Blackfeet  a grant  to  fix  homes  where  the  foundations  were  already 
bowing.  But  the  correction  work  was  merely  cosmetic,  according  to  Carl 
Kipp,  who  served  on  the  housing  board  at  that  time. 

According  to  Mr.  Grant,  housing  officials  have  also  suggested  giving  at 
least  some  of  the  homes  to  residents  for  only  $1  apiece.  Inspection 
records  show  one  severely  damaged  house  was  only  worth  $43,000,  but  the 
housing  authority  determined  it  would  cost  about  $88,000  to  replace  it. 

"We  said,  'No  way.  That's  letting  you  off  the  hook,'"  Mr.  Grant  says. 
Last  week  U.S.  Sen.  Max  Baucus  (D-Mont.)  submitted  a $15  million  budget 
request  to  pay  for  assessments  and  repair  or  replacement  of  the  Blackfeet 
homes,  according  to  his  aide  Sarah  Dudley.  Baucus,  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee,  also  requested  $2  million  for  the  Crow 
Reservation,  where  other  mold  problems  are  affecting  several  dozen  other 
houses  as  well. 

Dudley  adds  that  Baucus  is  working  through  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  to  get  a $30-million  boost  in  a HUD  "Healthy  Homes"  fund  that, 
in  part,  covers  mold  assessment  and  abatement.  Some  of  that  money,  if 
approved,  could  potentially  be  directed  to  the  Crow  and  Blackfeet 
reservations,  she  says. 

"Obviously,  the  structural  issues  are  what's  leading  to  the 
environmental  health  issues,"  says  Dudley.  She  adds  that  she's  become 
extremely  frustrated  trying  to  work  with  the  federal  housing  agency. 

"HUD  and  Montana  HUD  have  been  so  unhelpful,  it's  unbelievable,"  she 
says . 

Also  working  on  the  issue  is  U.S.  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg  (R-Mont.),  who 
recently  sent  staff  members  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  to  meet  with 
residents  and  tour  some  of  the  homes.  Spokesman  Dallas  Lawrence  says 
Rehberg  has  personally  contacted  HUD  as  well. 

"We're  just  waiting  for  the  administration  to  give  us  direction  what  the 
next  step  should  be  on  our  end,"  Lawrence  says. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  a lawyer  and  the  congressional  folks,  the  tribe 
started  listening,"  Marceau  says  while  checking  off  a long  list  of 
problems  at  his  home. 

"They  thought  we  were  just  another  group  that  would  get  frustrated  and 
go  away,"  adds  Mr.  Grant.  "We're  not." 
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U.S.  OKs  $14. 2M  Indian  Settlement 

Associated  Press 

March  28,  2002  at  9:07:21  p.m. 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  signed  the  final  documents 
Thursday  to  provide  $14.2  million  in  compensation  to  a tribe  of  Indians  in 
southern  California  for  having  their  reservation  flooded  accidentally 


almost  a century  ago. 

Under  the  settlement,  the  Torres-Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians  will 
receive  $10.2  million  from  the  federal  government,  $3.67  million  from  the 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  about  $338,000  from  the  Coachella  Valley 
Water  District. 

"This  historic  agreement  provides  equity  for  the  Torres-Martinez,  offers 
new  opportunities  for  regional  economic  development  and  clears  the  way  for 
collaborative  solutions  to  southern  California  water  and  land  management 
issues,"  Norton  said. 

In  December  2000  Congress  authorized  the  settlement  and  then-President 
Clinton  signed  off  on  it.  The  agreement  with  the  government  and  the  two 
local  water  districts  settles  lawsuits  filed  in  1982  over  lost  use  of  the 
reservation . 

Last  year.  Rep.  Mary  Bono,  R-Calif.,  sponsored  the  legislation  to 
appropriate  the  settlement  money  that  had  been  included  in  President 
Bush's  proposed  budget.  Bono  said  water  districts  also  will  be  able  to 
maintain  drainage  easements  that  are  critical  to  local  farmers. 

Under  the  settlement,  up  to  11,800  acres  of  land  managed  by  the  Interior 
Department  is  being  placed  into  trust  status  for  the  tribe  to  buy  so  it 
can  replace  the  flooded  land.  Lands  taken  into  trust  have  restrictions  on 
water  rights  and  limitations  on  gaming. 

The  tribe  has  planned  to  use  the  settlement  money  to  buy  more  land  and 
build  a casino.  Opposition  to  the  gambling  center  by  congressional 
lawmakers  and  from  a tribe  with  a competing  casino  had  blocked  a 
settlement  for  years. 

The  tribe's  reservation  was  created  in  1876  and  was  accidentally  flooded 
in  1905  when  the  Colorado  River  burst  through  a canal,  creating  the  Salton 
Sea,  California's  largest  lake,  about  120  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego. 
Agricultural  and  natural  runoff  keeps  11,800  acres,  about  half  the 
reservation,  submerged. 

A casino  was  expected  to  provide  economic  development  for  the  isolated 
reservation,  where  about  250  of  the  650  tribal  members  have  lived,  some  in 
homes  that  lack  electricity  or  running  water. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Top  IFIS  officials  at  Crow  clinic  suspended 
By  JAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  26,  2002 

Administrators  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Crow  Agency  have 
been  suspended  as  part  of  an  ongoing  investigation  into  possible  financial 
mishandling  committed  at  the  hospital. 

IHS  Crow  Service  Unit  Director  Tennyson  Doney  and  Administrative  Officer 
Leonard  Bends  have  been  on  suspension  since  late  February. 

The  IHS  refused  to  provide  details  on  the  suspensions,  saying  they  are 
personnel  matters  protected  by  federal  privacy  laws.  The  case  is  being 
handled  by  other  federal  agencies,  said  Sandy  MacDonald,  human  resource 
officer  in  the  Billings  IHS  office. 

"It's  a continuing  investigation  from  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,"  he  said.  "We  don't  know  who,  what,  where 
or  when  is  involved  in  it." 

Susan  Fredericks  has  been  appointed  acting  director  of  the  agency's  Crow 
service  unit,  which  supervises  the  24-bed  Crow/Northern  Cheyenne  Hospital 


in  Crow  Agency,  MacDonald  said.  Robert  "Skip"  Hayes  was  named  acting 
administrative  officer. 

Seven  local  IHS  employees  have  been  suspended,  according  to  employees  of 
the  hospital  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous.  A massive  internal 
investigation  is  now  under  way,  they  said. 

As  of  Monday,  no  criminal  charges  have  been  filed,  said  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Carl  Rostad,  who  is  based  in  Great  Falls.  Rostad  declined  further 
comment . 

The  case  centers  around  three  maintenance  workers  at  the  hospital 
accused  of  illegally  purchasing  goods  using  the  hospital's  account,  said 
George  Scalpcane,  organizer  of  Citizens  for  Reform  in  Health  Care,  a 
grassroots  group  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  fighting  for  changes 
at  the  hospital.  Scalpcane,  of  Busby,  is  a former  BIA  employee  and  said  he 
is  speaking  out  because  the  case  is  causing  "a  lot  of  mistrust"  in  local 
health  care. 

Anonymous  letters  from  IHS  employees  are  circulating  on  the  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservations  detailing  the  problems,  Scalpcane  said. 

The  employees  "are  scared  to  sign  them  because  they'd  be  on  the  chopping 
block. " 

Scalpcane  said  his  group  is  planning  to  hold  listening  sessions  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  in  coming  weeks.  The  group  was  formed  about 
two  years  ago  to  push  for  top  management  changes  at  IHS. 

"We  haven't  seen  any  improvement,"  Scalpcane  said.  "We  thought  there 
would  be." 

lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  65-1232  or 
at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette.com 
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Testimony  spotlights  tragedy  and  travesty  of  Indian  health  care  on 
Cheyenne  River 
By: Pauline  Webb 
March  28,  2002 

The  Indian  Health  Service  hospital,  clinics  and  ambulance  service  in 
Eagle  Butte  stands  for  neither  health  nor  service  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  they  purport  to  serve. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  hospital,  clinics  and  ambulance  service  in 
Eagle  Butte  stands  for  neither  health  nor  service  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  they  purport  to  serve.  Testimony  at  public  hearings  held  across  the 
reservation  this  month  focused  on  needless  suffering,  preventable  death 
and  a lack  of  respect  for  the  people  who  make  up  the  patient  load  of  the 
service  unit.  Tribal  members  told  of  treatment  delayed,  inadequate  or 
incorrect  treatment  provided  and  patients  who  waited  patiently  for  medical 
help  only  to  be  fobbed  off  without  serious  consideration  of  their  maladies. 

Shirley  Fiddler,  widow  of  Leonard  Fiddler,  recounted  the  story  of  his 
last  hours  for  the  hearing  committee.  She  told  of  waiting  for  an  ambulance 
until  it  was  too  late  to  help  her  husband,  and  of  the  ambulance  crew  being 
told  to  throw  his  body  out  alongside  the  road.  (The  physician  and 
dispatcher  involved  in  the  incident  have  left  the  Cheyenne  River  Service 
Unit).  Although  an  EMT  pronounced  Fiddler  dead,  no  official  cause  of  death 
has  been  given  and  no  death  certificate  has  ever  been  issued,  rendering 
his  widow  ineligible  for  pension  or  death  benefits  from  the  veteran's 
administration  or  social  security. 

But  Fiddler's  story  was  only  the  most  recent  of  a series  of  raw  wounds 
uncovered  in  the  testimony.  Excerpts  follow. 


Nina  lewett  Schumacher  was  sent  from  the  IHS  unit  to  Rapid  City  four 
years  ago,  with  a diagnosis  of  cancer.  The  original  tumor  was  treated  in 
Rapid  City,  and  another  tumor,  this  time  on  the  brain,  was  found.  Although 
she  required  additional  treatment  she  was  told  by  the  local  IHS  unit  that 
there  were  no  funds  and  asked  to  come  back  in  the  fall. 

loye  LeBeau  testified  that  her  son  almost  died  with  chronic  asthma 
before  the  family  could  get  help  to  see  a pulmonologist.  When  her  own 
health  problems  took  her  to  IHS,  she  found  herself  continually  needing  to 
educate  physicians  about  the  chronic  diseases  she  and  her  son  endure. 

"The  doctors  come  and  go  as  if  we  are  pulling  up  to  a fast  food  joint," 

she  said.  "Our  only  saving  grace  is  our  nurses.  They  know  us,  care  for  us 

and  stay  in  our  community." 

"When  my  son  had  an  asthma  attack  the  doctor  didn't  ask  about  his  meds 
or  airflow  readings.  He  just  gave  us  Robitussin  and  sent  us  home.  There  is 
always  a long  line  for  supplies  and  on  two  occasions  my  son's  medications 
have  been  mixed  up." 

Ronnie  Long  testified  about  his  trip  to  the  emergency  room  after  a three 
wheeler  accident.  After  an  ambulance  ride  down  from  Timber  Lake,  he  was 
sent  home.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  hospital  in  Pierre.  They  asked 

why  no  one  had  cleaned  the  wounds.  The  injuries  eventually  led  to  an 

orthopedist  who  recommended  surgery.  Dust  before  it  was  time  for  the 
surgery,  IHS  said  they  wouldn't  pay  the  bill. 

Lois  Spotted  Bear  had  a similar  story.  A retired  nurse,  she  came  back  to 
the  reservation  to  live.  In  1999  she  suffered  a heart  attack.  "Everything 
was  done  that  could  be  done,  but  it  was  done  because  I knew  what  to  ask 

and  knew  what  could  be  done,"  she  said. 

Donna  Talks  wasn't  so  lucky.  Diagnosed  with  colon  cancer  in  1999,  she 
had  27  office  visits  between  1999  and  2001.  The  pain  kept  getting  worse. 

"I  had  one  doctor  tell  me  it  didn't  look  like  I was  in  pain,"  she 
recalled.  "The  cancer  erupted  March  21.  They  said  it  was  appendix.  In 
September  of  2000  I had  a complete  hysterectomy  and  pre  cancerous  cells 
were  found.  I was  denied  referral.  The  doctors  wanted  me  to  go  to  Rapid 
City  but  I got  a letter  saying  it  wasn't  a priority  (note:  translates  as 
IHS  won't  pay  for  the  treatment).  Finally  the  cancer  erupted  in  my  colon 

and  I was  sent  to  Pierre  for  biopsy.  It  was  malignant.  I had  three  major 

surgeries  in  six  months.  . . I fell  like  it  was  all  due  to  negligence. 

They  didn't  care  about  me  as  a human  being." 

"I  feel  like  my  dad  died  of  negligence  too.  He  had  spots  on  his  lungs. 
They  said  it  was  TB,  but  he  died  of  cancer  a year  later,"  she  concluded. 

The  litany  of  complaints  continued  for  80  hours,  attended  by  a hearing 
committee  made  up  of  CRST  Vice  Chairman  Harold  Frazier,  CRST  Attorney 
Rebecca  Kidder,  a court  reporter  and  video  crew,  and  many  tribal  members, 
some  afraid  to  testify  because  they  feared  reprisals  the  next  time  they 
sought  treatment  from  IHS. 

Frazier  said  the  tribe  plans  to  take  the  stories  to  the  halls  of 
congress  and  seek  both  funding  and  reforms.  Tribal  members  aren't  as 
hopeful . 

"This  has  been  gong  on  for  a long  time,"  said  Bertha  Chasing  Hawk. 

"We've  got  to  say  something  . . .We've  had  these  complaints  but  it  seems 
like  nothing  ever  gets  done." 

IHS  authorities  both  locally  and  in  Aberdeen  refuse  to  answer  questions 
and  offer  no  comment  or  explanation. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 
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Indians'  diabetes:  Highly  prevalent,  rarely  treated 

IGNORING  A PROBLEM 

By  ADAM  BOWLES 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Monday,  March  25,  2002 

Although  his  mother  and  aunts  developed  the  disease,  Kenneth  M.  Reels, 
chairman  of  the  Mashantucket  Tribal  Council,  never  knew  what  diabetes  was 
until  he  was  diagnosed  with  it  four  years  ago. 

Reels  has  since  become  well  educated  on  the  topic,  hosting  five  annual 
conferences  on  diabetes  at  tribe-owned  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino,  the  world's 
largest  gambling  enterprise. 

But  local  and  state  health  experts  say  ignorance  and  denial  remain  a 
problem  among  hundreds  of  local  American  Indians  who  suffer  from  the 
disease,  but  don't  seek  care  until  they  face  a serious,  sometimes  life- 
threatening  complication. 

"In  general,  they  don't  seek  out  help  and  that's  been  a frustration  for 
me,"  said  Elaine  Sullivan,  a national  certified  diabetes  educator  at  the 
loslin  Diabetes  Center,  an  affiliate  of  Lawrence  & Memorial  Hospital  in 
New  London.  "I  think  they  are  ignoring  it  until  they  have  a heart  attack, 
stroke,  kidney  problem  or  blindness.  A lot  of  people  tend  to  be  like  that. 

More  prevalent 

About  16  million  Americans  have  diabetes  and  about  a third  don't  know 
they  have  the  disease.  But  American  Indians,  on  average,  are  more  likely 
to  contract  diabetes  than  any  other  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States. 

A 1998  Centers  for  Disease  Control  report  on  the  prevalence  of  diabetes 
in  people  age  20  and  older,  showed  9 percent  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  have  diabetes,  a rate  that  is  nearly  three  times  higher 
than  non-Hispanic  whites.  Half  the  Pima  Indians  in  Arizona  have  diabetes, 
for  example. 

Citing  statistics  from  Indian  Health  Services,  Dr.  Christopher  Sorli, 
medical  director  of  the  Diabetes  Management  Center  at  The  William  W. 

Backus  Hospital  in  Norwich,  said  30  to  40  percent  of  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots'  650  members  have  diabetes,  and  about  10  percent  of  the  Mohegans' 
1,450  members  have  the  disease.  The  Mohegans  operate  Mohegan  Sun. 

The  problem  may  be  even  more  widespread. 

"Most  physicians  would  tell  you  there  is  underreporting  by  American 
Indians  with  diabetes,"  said  Sara  Trachten,  executive  director  of  the  New 
Haven  chapter  of  the  luvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation,  a fund-raising 
organization  that  covers  southern  Connecticut. 

The  issue  of  diabetic  care  for  American  Indians  has  become  more  relevant 
as  more  move  into  the  region. 

The  2000  census  showed  the  number  of  Connecticut  residents  claiming 
Indian  ancestry  increased  50  percent  since  1990.  About  6,700  people 
claimed  they  were  solely  Indian  in  1990,  compared  to  9,600  in  2000. 

Another  14,000  claimed  mixed  Indian  blood. 

Despite  this  influx,  a disparity  remains  between  the  growing  Indian 
population  and  how  many  actually  join  local  diabetes  management  programs. 

Backus  reports  just  10  Mashantucket  patients  and  20  Mohegan  patients; 

L&M  reports  one-half  percent  of  its  2,800  registered  patients,  or  140 
people,  are  American  Indians;  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Health  Services 
sees  10  diabetic  patients  a month  and  meets  with  about  15  people  in  a 
monthly  diabetes  support  group. 

All  state  and  federally  recognized  American  Indians  residing  in 
southeastern  Connecticut  are  eligible  to  receive  services  at  the 
Mashantucket  health  center. 

Sorli  said  because  Backus'  and  L&M's  diabetes  programs  both  are 
relatively  new,  American  Indians  may  be  receiving  care  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts.  But  he  remains  concerned  about 
the  dismally  low  number  of  American  Indians  in  local  diabetes  programs. 

"We  aren't  seeing  as  many  people  as  I expected  we  would  be,"  said  Sorli, 
who  has  lectured  about  diabetes  at  Foxwoods.  "My  experience  is  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  apathy.  I have  no  trouble  reaching  employees,  but  Native 
Americans  tend  not  to  come  to  these  things.  If  (diabetes)  is  a cultural 


community  thing,  they  need  to  do  more  things  to  become  proactive." 

Wendy  Kane,  a dietician  and  diabetes  care  coordinator  for  the 
Mashantuckets,  said  the  tribe  does  not  have  a formal  diabetes  program.  "We 
don't  have  the  numbers  to  justify  it,"  she  said. 

In  a Connecticut  Department  of  Public  Health  report  on  diabetes  from 
1993-97,  the  hospitalizations  of  American  Indians  were  not  calculated 
because  not  enough  were  recorded. 

That  may  be  because  many  American  Indian  patients  don't  register  as 
American  Indians.  At  Backus  Hospital,  for  example,  American  Indians  were 
not  listed  as  an  ethnic  group  on  medical  forms  until  after  the 
Mashantuckets  lodged  a complaint  last  year,  spokesman  Cedric  Woods  said. 

Prevention  possible 

The  lack  of  American  Indian  involvement  in  diabetes  programs  is  even 
more  disconcerting  considering  doctors  have  become  better  able  to  prevent 
it . 

Diabetes  is  an  incurable,  chronic  disease  in  which  the  body  does  not 
produce  or  properly  use  insulin,  a hormone  needed  to  convert  sugar, 
starches  and  other  food  into  energy  needed  for  daily  life.  It  is  the 
leading  cause  of  blindness,  kidney  disease  and  non-traumatic  lower  limb 
amputations . 

Health  care  and  other  costs  directly  related  to  diabetes  treatment,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  lost  productivity,  totaled  $98  billion  in  1997, 
according  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 

The  old  strategy  of  diabetes  care  was  to  wait  until  the  disease 
manifested  itself  in  an  individual  before  prescribing  pills  and  insulin  to 
control  the  blood  sugar.  But  now  the  approach  is  proactive. 

"Individuals  with  this  predisposition  can  (be  identified)  years  before 
they  have  high  blood  pressure,  diabetes,  cholesterol  abnormalities,"  Sorli 
said.  "All  of  this  contributes  to  risk  of  heart  disease  and  stroke.  But 
well-done  studies  show  that  we  can  pick  this  up  before  it  starts  and  we 
can  prevent  them  from  ever  having  diabetes." 

In  2001,  the  Diabetes  Prevention  Program,  a major  national  clinical 
trial,  showed  that  exercise  --  just  30  minutes  of  walking  five  days  a week 
--  and  diet  significantly  reduce  the  chances  of  an  individual  with 
impaired  glucose  tolerance,  a condition  that  often  precedes  diabetes,  of 
ever  developing  the  disease. 

Participants  reduced  their  risk  of  getting  type  2 diabetes  --  at  least 
10  million  Americans  are  vulnerable  to  this  disease  --  by  58  percent.  The 
same  study,  which  featured  mostly  American  Indian  participants,  found  that 
treatment  with  the  oral  diabetes  drug  metformin  reduced  the  risk  of 
getting  type  2 diabetes  by  31  percent. 

Outreach  unsuccessful 

Armed  with  this  information,  local  health  officials  are  anxious  to  reach 
the  local  American  Indian  population.  But  they  say  their  efforts  have  been 
mostly  futile. 

Sullivan  of  the  Doslin  Diabetes  Center  said  she  attempted  to  find 
American  Indians  for  her  peer-matching  program  in  which  individuals  who 
successfully  manage  their  diabetes  are  linked  with  individuals  who  have 
just  been  diagnosed  with  the  disease.  She  wanted  to  pair  individuals  of 
the  same  ethnicity,  but  only  one  American  Indian  joined  the  program. 

Sullivan  said  she  canceled  her  monthly  outreach  programs  at  the  Mohegan 
Health  Center  because  attendance  had  dwindled  from  six  to  zero  after  just 
three  visits.  She  also  set  up  an  information  booth  at  a Mashantucket 
Health  Fair  but  after  12  hours,  just  25  people  stopped  by,  and  few  of  them 
were  tribal  members.  She  won't  attend  the  fair  next  year. 

Indian  Health  Services,  a federal  health  program,  recently  held  a 
patient  education  diabetic  conference  in  Rhode  Island  for  the 
association's  eastern  region.  Dust  40  people  attended.  Organizers  do  not 
plan  to  host  another  one. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  a fatalistic  approach  to  the  disease," 
Sullivan  said.  "I  think  there  is  a distrust  of  non-Indian  services  ...  for 
good  reason,  based  on  our  history.  They're  afraid  we'll  discount 
traditional  medicine.  But  I will  work  with  them  and  include  herbal 


medicines . 


Reasons  for  prevalence 

Sara  Trachten,  executive  director  of  the  New  Haven  chapter  of  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Research  Foundation,  said  there  are  several  theories  why  American 
Indians  have  a high  rate  of  diabetes. 

Some  researchers  say  their  immune  systems  were  damaged  when  exposed  to 
diseases  from  the  early  American  settlers.  Others  argue  that  when  they 
were  forced  to  relocate  to  Indian  reservations,  their  lifestyles  changed 
drastically:  from  active,  mostly  vegetarian  people,  to  restricted,  more 
sedentary  people. 

Meanwhile,  Kane,  the  Mashantucket ' s diabetes  care  coordinator,  said  she 
would  continue  to  promote  prevention  programs  for  local  American  Indians. 

"Pequots,  before  the  casino,  were  really  poor,  really  disadvantaged 
citizens  in  Connecticut,  with  very  poor  health  care  coverage  and 
undiagnosed  and  untreated  diabetes,"  Trachten  said.  "It  really  takes  its 
toll  on  the  body.  It  affects  all  the  major  organs." 

Kane  is  aware  of  this. 

"We're  trying  to  educate  and  provide  standards  of  care,  or  things  that 
need  to  be  done  on  a regular  basis  --  blood  pressure,  weight  and  blood 
sugars,"  she  said.  "Diabetes  is  always  on  our  minds." 
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"The  number  of  Americans  with  diabetes  has  reached  17  million  - a jump  of 
more  than  a million  in  two  years  - and  health  officials  on  Wednesday  urged 
physicians  to  start  treating  the  debilitating  disease  earlier. 

Officials  of  federal  health  agencies  and  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  recommended  guidelines  that  advise  routine  diabetes  screening 
for  men  and  women  age  45  and  older,  especially  if  they  are  overweight. 

Those  who  have  levels  of  blood  sugar  that  are  higher  than  normal  but 
fall  short  of  full-blown  diabetes  will  be  considered  to  have  "prediabetes, 

" a new  term  for  what  used  to  be  called  "impaired  glucose  tolerance,  or 
IGT,"  says  Frank  Vinicor,  director  of  the  diabetes  program  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 

An  estimated  90  percent  to  95  percent  of  diabetics  have  type  2 diabetes, 
which  generally  occurs  during  middle  age  and  is  associated  with  obesity 
and  inactivity,  both  of  which  impair  the  body's  ability  to  produce  or 
efficiently  use  insulin.  Type  1 is  caused  by  an  inability  to  produce 
insulin  and  generally  is  diagnosed  in  adolescence  or  the  early  20s. 

"People  who  develop  regular  type  2 diabetes  don't  go  from  normal  sugars 
to  type  2,"  Vinicor  says.  "They  almost  all  go  through  this  phase,  called 
impaired  glucose  tolerance." 

Fortunately,  he  says,  studies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
determined  that  if  patients  in  the  pre-diabetic  stage  make  lifestyle 
changes  - exercising  regularly  and  losing  5 percent  to  7 percent  of  their 
body  weight  - they  can  decrease  their  chance  of  developing  diabetes  by  58 
percent . 

Diabetes  is  on  the  rise  in  all  age  groups,  but  what  causes  most  alarm 
among  doctors  is  that  they're  finding  type  2 diabetes  in  teenagers  and 
young  adults,  particularly  among  minorities. 

"The  main  concern  is  that  you're  going  to  see  more  people  with  a longer 
duration  of  diabetes,"  Vinicor  says.  "It  used  to  be  one  rarely  saw  type  2 


diabetes  except  in  people  over  40,  so  maybe  they  had  30  years  of  high 
blood  sugar  and  high  blood  pressure  and  the  associated  complications.  Now, 
if  someone  is  only  15  and  gets  it,  you're  likely  to  see  50  to  60  years  of 
type  2 diabetes . " 

What  was  once  "a  disease  of  our  grandparents  is  now  a disease  of  young 
adults  and  teen-agers,"  says  Francine  Kaufman,  a pediatric  endocrinologist 
at  Children's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  "And  it's  pretty  much  all  due  to 
the  life  we  all  live." 
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In  Canadian  Court,  a Native  Nation  Claims  Offshore  Rights 

By  DeNeen  L.  Brown 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 

Tuesday,  March  26,  2002;  Page  A10 

VANCOUVER,  B.C.  --  Guujaaw,  president  of  the  Haida  Nation  of  native 
people,  has  come  to  this  concrete  and  glass  city  to  save  it  from  itself, 
though  he  concedes  the  people  on  the  street  don't  know  that  saving  is 
needed.  They  don't  seem  concerned  that  the  ocean  has  lost  its  richness,  he 
said,  that  fish  are  being  depleted  and  the  land  is  being  wasted.  They 
cannot  hear  the  cries  from  the  bottom  of  a disturbed  seabed  pierced  for 
oil . 

"Look  at  them,"  Guujaaw  is  saying.  A window  separates  him  from  people 
walking  on  sidewalks  in  suits,  carrying  briefcases  and  umbrellas  to 
protect  them  from  the  empty  sky.  "Most  people  haven't  ever  killed  anything 
for  their  supper  and  haven't  dirtied  their  hands  to  go  get  something  to 
eat,  so  each  one  of  them  in  the  cities  feels  they're  innocent." 

The  demand  for  material  things,  he  said,  is  taking  a toll  on  the  planet. 
"The  measure  of  those  excesses  is  seen  in  the  forests  and  in  the  natural 
parts  of  the  Earth.  And  the  people  who  live  there,  as  we  do,  are  the  ones 
who  live  with  the  consequence  of  supplying  the  raw  material  for  those 
excesses . " 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Haida,  a nation  of  about  7,000  people  who  live 
on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  a stunning  string  off  Canada's  Northwest 
Coast,  filed  a lawsuit  that  they  contend  will  help  set  things  right.  The 
suit  asks  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  to  recognize  that  the  Haida 
have  an  "exclusive  right  to  make  decisions  about  their  land"  and  the 
surrounding  waters,  which  geological  surveys  suggest  contain  huge  oil  and 
gas  reserves. 

The  suit  may  be  the  first  time  that  a First  Nations  group,  as  aboriginal 
people  are  called  in  Canada,  has  claimed  offshore  resources  in  court.  If 
the  Haida  win,  and  some  analysts  here  say  that  is  possible,  they  could 
stop  any  government  plans  to  issue  licenses  to  drill  offshore  for  oil  and 
gas. 

The  filing  comes  as  tensions  are  rising  between  aboriginal  peoples  and  a 
government  that  has  never  defeated  them  in  war,  as  happened  in  the  United 
States,  but  instead  has  sought  to  negotiate  treaties  with  them. 

The  suit  could  shift  the  focus  of  relations  to  the  more  adversarial 
forum  of  the  courts.  "The  suit  marks  a turning  point  in  the  way  in  which 
many  of  our  First  Nations  will  try  to  settle  their  relationship  with 
Canada,"  said  Peter  Russell,  professor  emeritus  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  suit  is  the  latest  development  in  a long  fight  on  the  Northwest 
Coast  about  oil  and  gas  development. 

In  1972,  the  Canadian  government  imposed  a moratorium  on  drilling  off 


the  shores  of  the  islands,  citing  environmental  concerns.  In  1989,  British 
Columbia  issued  its  own  moratorium.  But  last  year  the  provincial  premier, 
Gordon  Campbell,  commissioned  a study  on  the  impact  of  offshore  drilling 
in  the  Queen  Charlotte  basin.  He  said  he  would  support  drilling  if  it  were 
proved  the  environment  could  sustain  it. 

The  attorney  general  of  British  Columbia,  Geoff  Plant,  told  reporters 
that  courts  have  judged  the  province  to  be  the  landlord.  "I  think  the 
offshore  oil  and  gas  in  the  long  run,  if  it  can  be  done  in  a way  that's 
environmentally  safe,  could  offer  huge  opportunities,  economically,  for 
First  Nations  up  and  down  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,"  he  said. 

Oil  and  gas  industry  officials  say  they  are  concerned  that  the  lawsuit 
will  scare  off  investors  for  an  eventual  project.  "Until  the  governments 
sort  out  . . . what  the  rules  are  regarding  what's  going  to  be  allowed  in 
there  . . . then  our  companies  are  actually  developing  elsewhere,"  said 
Greg  Stringham,  vice  president  of  the  Canadian  Association  of  Petroleum 
Producers . 

Guujaaw  said  the  Haida  turned  to  the  courts  because  of  the  government's 
demeaning  offers  during  efforts  to  negotiate  an  overall  treaty.  The  Haida 
broke  off  negotiations  this  month  and  walked  away  from  the  table,  making 
headlines  across  the  country.  Treaty  talks  are  one  of  the  biggest 
political  issues  in  Canada  --  "bigger  than  race  relations  in  the  United 
States,"  Russell  said. 

Guujaaw  said  going  to  court  is  the  logical  thing  to  do  now.  "We  really 
have  nothing  to  lose  because  we're  not  getting  anything,"  he  said.  "I  mean 
we  could  bring  the  economy  of  this  province  to  a grinding  halt  [by 
blocking  development]  and  it  wouldn't  hardly  affect  our  people  at  all 
because  we're  used  to  being  broke." 

The  suit  follows  the  election  of  a Liberal  Party  provincial  government, 
a swing  to  the  right  from  the  previous  administration.  "Non-native  opinion 
is  more  and  more  divided,"  Russell  said.  "There  is  a backlash  among  non- 
-native  Canadians  against  aboriginal  people  as  they  try  to  assert  their 
rights  under  the  constitution." 

Campbell,  the  provincial  premier,  plans  to  hold  a referendum  this  year 
on  British  Columbia's  approach  to  treaty  negotiations,  a move  that  has 
proven  controversial.  "He  is  putting  minority  rights  up  to  a majority  vote 
" said  a recent  editorial  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  a national  newspaper. 
"What  of  constitutional  obligations,  what  of  the  courts,  what  of 
inalienable  rights?" 

Some  aboriginal  groups  have  called  the  referendum  racist. 

The  Haida,  known  worldwide  for  grand  totem  poles,  have  a culture  and 
language  that  have  survived  pressures  that  killed  off  other  native 
cultures . 

The  Haida  say  there  is  evidence  in  the  land  and  in  the  trees  that  they 
have  occupied  the  islands  for  thousands  of  years.  Their  oral  history 
claims  they  were  there  before  there  was  a visible  sun  or  moon,  that  it  was 
the  raven  who  coaxed  mankind  from  a clamshell;  the  "brown-skinned,  black- 
haired" people  who  emerged  were  the  original  Haida,  the  first  humans. 

The  legend,  as  depicted  by  the  late  Bill  Reid,  a well-known  Haida  carver 
also  says  that  for  many  generations  the  Haida  "flourished,  built  and 
created,  fought  and  destroyed,  lived  according  to  the  changing  seasons  and 
the  unchanging  rituals  of  their  rich  and  complex  lives." 

In  1774,  the  Haida  were  there  to  meet  the  first  Spanish  explorer,  luan 
Perez.  Their  homeland  was  named  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  by  Europeans; 
the  Haida  call  them  Haida  Gwaii.  Before  1850,  about  8,000  Haida  lived  on 
the  islands.  By  1915,  the  population  had  dwindled  to  588,  as  thousands 
were  eliminated  by  smallpox  and  other  diseases. 

"They  almost  wiped  us  out  with  smallpox,"  Guujaaw  said.  "It  went  down  to 
500  people.  We  had  driven  off  the  miners  and  every  attempt  to  colonize  our 
land.  We  whooped  them  every  time.  It  was  pretty  clear  from  our  point  of 
view  that  the  smallpox  was  deliberate.  We  have  documented  evidence  someone 
dropped  off  one  man  on  our  island  with  smallpox  and  our  people  attempted 
to  care  for  him. " 

He  added,  "They  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  some  of  us  alive." 

The  Haida 's  lawyers  argue  that  there  should  be  no  offshore  drilling  near 
their  islands.  "There  has  been  no  conclusive  evidence  which  persuades  the 


leadership  and  the  chief  that  offshore  drilling  would  be  safe  for  the  fish, 
" said  lawyer  Louise  Mandell.  "This  is  also  an  earthquake  zone.  There  is 
an  additional  risk  of  plate-shifting." 

Some  Haida  members  have  said  they  would  support  oil  development  that  is 
environmentally  responsible.  And  in  the  lawsuit,  the  Haida  are  also 
seeking  royalties  for  timber  being  cut  on  the  island. 

Earlier  this  month,  they  won  a victory  against  lumber  giant  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  when  the  British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that  the  company, 
which  has  a license  to  log  in  the  islands,  must  now  consult  with  the  Haida 
before  cutting  more  forests. 
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Gwich'in  want  $30  million  from  feds  over  five  years 
Mar  28  2002  10:28  AM  MST 

Inuvik,  N.W.T.  - The  Gwich'in  Tribal  Council  wants  the  federal  government 
to  give  it  more  than  $30  million  to  continue  to  implement  its  land  claim 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  government  has  already  given  the  council  $16  million  over  the  last 
ten  years,  but  new  developments  in  the  region  are  putting  a strain  on 
organizations  to  complete  their  tasks. 

Negotiator  Richard  Nerysoo  says  there  have  been  some  successes  in 
implementing  some  parts  of  the  land  claim  agreement  since  it  was  signed  in 
1992. 

Public  agencies  have  been  set,  but  there  are  a number  of  other 
obligations  in  the  agreement  that  have  not  been  completed  to  the  extent 
they  should  have  been,  he  says. 

"We  haven't  even  completed  the  issue  of  trans-boundary  resourcing." 
Nerysoo  doesn't  believe  every  agency  in  the  region  has  the  capacity  to 
respond  to  day-to-day  needs  partly  because  of  the  additional  strain  oil 
and  gas  development  and  other  resource  development  is  putting  on  them. 

He  says  small  businesses,  community  organizations  and  agencies  in  the 
region  will  all  require  additional  resources  so  they  can  continue  with 
their  work. 

"The  community  organizations  have  to  be  funded  properly,"  he  adds.  "If 
they  are  not  funded  properly  then  they  are  always  in  a situation  where 
they  are  trying  to  find  money  as  opposed  to  getting  on  with  the  work." 

Nerysoo  hopes  to  hear  back  from  the  federal  government  soon. 
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Atlantic  chiefs  urge  government  to  recognize  treaty  rights  of  Nfld  Mi'kmaq 
March  27,  2002 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  Mi'kmaq  chiefs  from  across  the  Maritimes  want  governments 
to  extend  treaty  rights,  including  access  to  the  fisheries,  to 


Newfoundland's  Mi'kmaq. 

During  a Wednesday  meeting,  the  chiefs  signed  a proclamation  saying  the 
federal  and  Newfoundland  governments  should  recognize  that  all  Mi'kmaq  in 
the  region  are  covered  by  treaties  signed  between  the  Crown  and  Mi'kmaq 
chiefs  in  1760-61. 

"The  Mi'kmaq  nation  is  being  shown  disrespect  by  the  governments  of 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  when  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  our  brothers  and 
sisters  from  Newfoundland  . . . and  we  feel  this  is  wrong,"  said  Mi'kmaq 
Grand  Chief  Ben  Sylliboy  in  a news  release. 

Other  chiefs  said  a 1999  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision,  which  gave 
natives  the  right  to  earn  a moderate  livelihood  from  fishing,  should  apply 
to  the  Newfoundland  Mi'kmaq. 

"The  decision  specifically  stated  all  the  Mi'kmaq,  Maliseet  and 
Passamaquoddy  people  of  the  East  Coast  had  the  right  to  fish,  hunt  and 
gather,"  said  Peter  Barlow,  co-chair  of  the  congress. 

"They  didn't  say  all  but  the  Mi'kmaq  of  Newfoundland." 

There  are  about  800  to  1,000  Mi'kmaq  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Most 
live  in  the  south  coast  community  of  Conne  River. 

Chief  Misel  Doe,  of  Conne  River  First  Nation,  said  the  proclamation 
signals  that  his  community  can  negotiate  with  the  federal  government  for 
funds  to  set  up  its  own  fishery. 

"Treat  us  the  same,  give  us  the  same  opportunities  to  access  funds  to 
enhance  our  communities,"  he  said. 

Mi'kmaq  communities  throughout  the  Maritimes  have  received  millions  of 
dollars,  along  with  fishing  licences  and  boats,  as  a result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Congress  co-chairman  Lawrence  Paul,  chief  of  Nova  Scotia's  Millbrook 
band,  said  he's  not  optimistic  negotiations  on  the  Newfoundland  issue  will 
bear  fruit.  He  predicted  it  could  land  in  court. 

"That's  where  we  always  end  up,"  he  said. 

The  Maritime  chiefs  stopped  short  of  recommending  that  Mi'kmaq  in 
Newfoundland  defy  the  law  and  begin  fishing. 

Linder  a 1761  pact  signed  in  Halifax,  the  British  encouraged  Cape  Breton 
Mi'kmaq  to  hunt,  fish  and  engage  in  other  harvesting  that  would  help 
develop  more  trade  with  British  merchants,  said  native  adviser  William 
Wicken,  a York  University  historian. 

"In  the  time  period  before  and  after  1761,  (the  Mi'kmaq)  were  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Cape  Breton  and  southern  Newfoundland,"  he 
said . 

Wicken  said  it's  possible  Mi'kmaq  were  in  southern  Newfoundland  before 
the  late  17th  century. 

(Halifax  Chronicle-Herald) 
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March  22,  2002 

B.C.  Supreme  Court  rejects  native  residential  school  claim  of  priest  abuse 
VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  The  B.C.  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  a woman's  claim 
that  she  was  sexually  abused  by  a priest  at  a native  residential  school. 

The  woman,  who  attended  the  Sechelt  Indian  Residential  School  in  1967 
and  1968,  said  she  was  repeatedly  sexually  assaulted  by  an  Oblate  priest. 

But  Justice  Kathryn  Neilson  found  that  the  woman  failed  to  prove  that 
she  was  sexually  assaulted  by  Brother  Ian  McDougall. 

The  woman,  a member  of  the  Hamalco  band,  said  she  was  raped  two  or  three 
times  a week  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  at  the  school  after  her 


arrival  at  age  14. 

The  woman  said  she  was  physically  punished,  including  being  strapped  for 
speaking  her  native  language  and  having  to  scrub  the  floor  with  a 
toothbrush . 

She  said  two  nuns  at  the  school  pushed  her  down  the  stairs  when  she 
became  pregnant,  causing  a miscarriage. 

But  Neilson  found  the  woman's  story  inconsistent. 

"Having  examined  her  answers  to  interrogatories,  at  discovery  and  in 
giving  evidence  at  trial,  I must  conclude  that  at  times  the  plaintiff  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  oath,"  Neilson  wrote  in  a judgment 
posted  on  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  Web  site  Friday. 

The  accused  priest,  however,  was  consistent  and  frank  in  his  evidence, 
the  judge  said. 

"I  also  found  him  convincing  in  relating  his  shock  when  he  heard  about 
the  plaintiff's  allegations  against  him  and  the  devastating  effect  that 
they  have  had  on  him,"  Neilson  wrote. 

It's  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and 
up  attended  the  national  network  of  residential  schools  from  1930  until 
the  last  one  closed  outside  Regina  in  1996. 

Thousands  of  aboriginal  people  across  the  country  are  suing  the  federal 
government  and  the  various  churches  that  ran  the  schools. 

More  than  4,500  lawsuits  have  been  launched  with  at  least  9,000 
claimants  who  allege  physical  or  sexual  abuse. 

The  federal  government  has  set  up  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution 
Canada,  a department  focused  on  resolving  the  lawsuits. 

Fifteen  trials  are  expected  to  start  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  in  the  next  year. 
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Elections  B.C.  holds  off  on  mailing  native  referendum  ballots 

VICTORIA  (CP)  --  Elections  B.C.  has  put  a hold  on  mailing  out  ballots  for 
the  Liberal  government's  referendum  on  native  treaties  after  a request 
from  a judge. 

B.C.  Supreme  Court  lustice  Robert  Hutchinson  asked  for  the  delay  Tuesday 
until  he  rules  Wednesday  on  an  injunction  aimed  at  blocking  the  referendum. 

"We  have  contacted  Canada  Post  and  asked  them  to  suspend  the 
distribution  of  the  referendum  mail-in  voting  packages  until  we  hear  the 
decision,"  said  Jennifer  Miller,  a spokeswoman  for  Elections  B.C. 

A Vancouver  Island  native  band  is  seeking  the  injunction. 

A lawyer  for  the  Hupacasath  --  pronounced  who-petch-ah-set  --  First 
Nation  began  a court  case  last  Thursday  arguing  the  vote  is  illegal 
because  of  the  way  the  eight  questions  on  the  ballot  are  worded. 

The  ballots  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  mail  by  late  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  referendum  asks  voters  whether  they  support  eight  principles  meant 
to  guide  the  province's  approach  to  First  Nations  treaty  negotiations. 

The  principles  range  from  whether  private  property  should  be 
expropriated  for  treaty  settlements  to  whether  existing  tax  exemptions  for 
aboriginal  people  should  be  phased  out. 

Lawyer  lack  Woodward  has  said  his  case  against  the  referendum  is  based 
on  the  contention  that  the  referendum  questions  are  too  ambiguous. 

In  a reference  concerning  two  referendums  on  secession  in  Quebec,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  referendum  questions  have  to  be  clear  in 
order  for  the  results  to  be  binding  on  government,  he  said. 


B.C.'s  Referendum  Act  stipulates  the  result  of  the  referendum  is  binding 
on  the  government  if  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  validly  cast  ballots 
show  voters  responded  similarly  to  the  questions. 

But  Woodward  said  the  questions  on  the  referendum  don't  even  meet  the 
standards  of  a properly  conducted  public  opinion  survey. 

Aboriginal  rights  lawyer  Louise  Mandell  already  has  assailed  the 
government  over  its  referendum,  pointing  out  that  several  of  the  questions 
deal  with  issues  that  are  of  federal,  not  provincial,  jurisdiction. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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B.C.  bands  stare  down  treaty  referendum 

Protest  strategies  tabled  by  AFN,  First  Nations  Summit 

By  FP  Staff 

Victoria,  B.C.  - First  nations  and  Aboriginal  organizations  in  British 
Columbia  are  preparing  to  stir  up  their  protest  activity  in  the  face  of  an 
impending  treaty  referendum. 

The  province's  Liberal  government  says  it  will  mail  out  ballots  to 
voters  on  April  2 to  gain  public  input  on  eight  key  principles  guiding 
treaty  talks-including  the  power  and  nature  of  Aboriginal  self-government 
and  whether  or  not  Aboriginal  tax-exemptions  should  be  phased  out. 

The  referendum  ballots  are  due  back  by  May  15,  with  the  exercise 
expected  to  cost  approximately  $9  million.  A 10-page  document,  written  by 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  and  labeled  "not  for  distribution"-was 
leaked  to  the  Vancouver  Sun  in  early  March.  The  document  outlines  a number 
of  referendum  protest  strategies  that  were  unveiled  at  a recent  First 
Nations  Summit  conference  in  North  Vancouver. 

Among  the  potential  tactics  mentioned  in  the  paper: 

a. ,  identifying  and  filing  a legal  challenge  to  the  referendum. 

b.  . handing  out  educational  pamphlets  and  engaging  people  at  ministerial 

meetings,  business  conferences,  cruise  ship  facilities,  environmental 
gatherings  and  other  special  events. 

c. .  hosting  an  "Elimination  of  Racism  Day"  and  invite  churches, 

environmental  and  social  policy  groups. 

d. .  organize  a large  rally  or  march  to  the  B.C.  cabinet  office  at  Canada 

Place  or  another  symbolic  venue. 

e.  . if  the  post-referendum  environment  worsens,  hold  a meeting  with 

business  leaders  to  relay  message  that  first  nations  will  disrupt 
business  if  province  is  not  persuaded  to  seriously  negotiate  treaties. 

The  document  also  mentions  a number  of  one-day  protest  activities  in  a 
post-referendum  environment,  including:  boat/  canoe  blockades  at  the 
entrances  to  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  Prince  Rupert  harbours  and  the  Fraser 
River  (exempting  cruise  ships);  ad  and  letter  campaigns  designed  to 
embarrass  businesses  that  woo  first  nations  yet  fail  to  publicly  support 
them;  and  silent  vigils  outside  the  homes  of  prominent  politicians  and 
business  leaders. 

Most  Aboriginal  observers  see  the  referendum  as  a way  for  the  Campbell 
government  to  validate  and  accelerate  the  open  access  to  Crown  lands  for 
big  business-land  that  is  often  the  centre  of  ongoing  Aboriginal  title 
disputes . 

"You're  going  to  see  conflict  on  the  land,"  said  Penticton  Chief  Stewart 
Phillip,  president  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs.  "Premier  Campbell's 
economic  vision  is  going  to  collide  with  the  unresolved  Aboriginal  title 
issue  in  B.C. 

"They've  fast-tracked  Crown  land  tenure  applications-there  are  thousands 
of  applications  that  will  manifest  themselves  as  developments  in  our 
territories . " 

Even  federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  said  that  he  views 


the  referendum  as  "divisive/'  stating  that  his  department  is  against  the 
move. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  provincial  Aboriginal  leaders  threw  their  support 
behind  a mass  rally  at  the  B.C.  Provincial  Legislature  that  saw  over 
20,000  protestors  express  their  disdain  for  the  new  government. 

"It's  a direct  consequence  of  the  dictatorial  regime  in  Victoria  and 
their  approach  to  handling  issues,"  Phillip  said. 

Phillip  said  major  headway  in  the  referendum  battle  can  made  by 
strengthening  ties  with  labour  organizations-who  are  smarting  from  a 
massive  layoffs  in  the  public  sector,  courtesy  of  the  new  Campbell  regime- 
and  other  interest  groups.  The  chief  has  plans  to  meet  with  Dim  Sinclair 
of  the  B.C.  Federation  of  Labour  in  the  coming  weeks. 

"There's  coalitions  building  between  the  environmentalists,  the  trade 
unions,  first  nations,  healthcare  workers  and  educators.  It's  been 
incredible. " 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  First  Perspective. 
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Labrador  Inuit  to  vote  on  self-government  constitution 

Eligible  Inuit  head  to  the  polls  next  month  to  decide 

if  draft  document  is  right  for  them 

MICHAEL  30HANSEN 

Special  to  Nunatsiaq  News 

March  22,  2002 

NORTHWEST  RIVER,  Labrador  - More  than  2,400  Labrador  Inuit  will  head  to 
the  polls  in  April  to  let  their  leaders  know  if  they  like  the  constitution 
that's  been  written  for  them. 

The  Labrador  Inuit  Association  has  been  working  on  the  150-page  document 
since  1999,  trying  to  come  up  with  a form  of  self-government  that  will 
best  suit  the  5,000  or  so  Inuit  who  live  in  central  and  northern  Labrador. 

"The  constitution  will  set  out  our  basic  laws,"  LIA  president  William 
Barbour  told  a gathering  of  about  30  of  the  association's  members  in 
Northwest  River. 

"It  will  tell  how  our  government  works  and  what  rights  we'll  have  above 
and  beyond  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights." 

That  meeting,  which  occurred  outside  the  claim  area  in  February,  is  one 
of  dozens  taking  place  in  all  the  Inuit-occupied  communities  in  Labrador. 

The  Inuit  of  Labrador  are  the  last  in  Canada  to  be  without  a land  claim 
settlement  - and  they  need  to  ratify  a constitution  before  they  can  get 
one.  Their  leaders  in  the  LIA  are  trying  to  convince  them  that  this 
constitution  is  the  one  they  want. 

"I  believe  this  constitution  is  one  we  should  all  be  proud  to  live  by," 
Barbour  said  in  Northwest  River.  "When  I say  'I,'  I speak  of  the  LIA  board 
of  directors.  I hope  you  agree  with  me  and  my  board  and  vote  'yes'  on 
April  15." 

Chesley  Andersen,  the  LIA's  self-government  co-ordinator,  has  been  to 
all  the  meetings  - so  many  that  he  cannot  recall  off-hand  the  exact  number. 
He  got  involved  in  writing  the  constitution  when  the  process  began  three 
years  ago,  and  he's  been  trying  to  sell  it  to  the  membership  ever  since 
the  first  draft  was  finished  in  November  2000. 

"I  think  the  structure  itself  is  unique,"  Andersen  says.  "The  government 
structure  is  based  on  the  Inuit  style  that  works  on  consensus.  It  was 
taken  mainly  from  our  own  style  in  northern  Labrador,  where  there  wasn't  a 
system  of  opposition.  But  now  we  have  to  deal  with  other  governments,  so 
we're  trying  to  meld  our  unique  style  with  the  Western  style." 

However,  what  might  be  truly  unique  about  the  Labrador  Inuit 


constitution  is  not  the  structure  of  the  government,  but  the  demographic 
situation  the  government  has  to  accommodate.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
future  citizens  of  Nunatsiavut  will  actually  live  within  the  claim  area. 

According  to  Winston  White,  who  handles  public  relations  for  the  LIA, 
only  about  3,000  people  live  in  the  five  communities  (Nain,  Hopedale, 
Makkovik,  Postville,  and  Rigolet)  inside  the  Labrador  Inuit  Settlement 
Area . 

He  says  more  than  2,000  live  outside  that  area:  About  1,700  in  the  Upper 
Lake  Melville  communities  (Northwest  River,  Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay,  and 
Mud  Lake)  and  another  400  outside  of  Labrador  itself. 

The  situation  has  forced  the  LIA  to  design  a kind  of  extra-territorial 
level  of  government  in  addition  to  the  Inuit  Central  Government  and  the 
Inuit  community  governments  of  the  claim  area  communities. 

The  third  level  is  to  be  called  an  Inuit  community  corporation,  and  it 
is  to  protect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Inuit  outside  the  settlement 
lands  and  provide  to  them  all  the  services  they're  entitled  to. 

Andersen  says  that  provision,  and  others,  has  helped  to  calm  the  fears 
of  people  who  think  they  will  lose  out  if  the  constitution 
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Assiniboine  tabehatawi/frog  moon 
Blackfeet  matsiyikkapisaii ' somm/f rog  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  LPDC  Mailing 
Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"Brother,  if  you  white  men  murdered  the  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
we  Indians  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  it  is  none  of  our  affair. 

If  he  had  come  among  us,  we  would  not  have  killed  him;  we  would 
have  treated  him  well.  You  must  make  amends  for  that  crime 
yourselves . " 

Chief  Red  Jacket,  Seneca 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Journey  ! 

| The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

If  you  can  help  these  young  ladies  achieve  this  once  in  a lifetime 
dream,  it  will  be  a good  thing. 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. navajohopiobserver . com/nava johopiobserver/ 

Flopi  Girls  May  Run  In  Australia  - With  Your  Flelp 
By  Stan  Bindell 

Polacca,  Ariz.-The  good  news  is  that  two  Flopi  Fligh  School  cross  country 
runners  have  been  selected  to  run  for  the  Arizona  team  in  Australia.  The 
bad  news  is  that  they  each  have  to  raise  $3,000  for  the  trip.  Flopi  Fligh 
School  girls  cross  country  runners  Alyssa  Fredericks  and  Tara  Secakuku 
will  be  running  for  the  Arizona  team  in  Australia  this  summer. 

The  dynamic  duo  will  be  running  in  the  fifth  annual  Parkroyal  Down  Under 
International  Games  in  Australia.  George  O'Scanlon,  president  of 
International  Sports  Specialists  Inc.,  said  they  were  selected  based  on 
their  contributions  to  their  community  and  other  achievements.  The  13  day 
trip,  which  begins  July  1,  will  include  one  day  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  Surfer's  Paradise  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Australia  and  three  days  and  nights  in  either  Honolulu,  Hawaii  or  Cairns, 
Australia . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


A study  commissioned  by  the  United  States  concluded  drilling  for  oil  in 
the  Arctic  National  Wilderness  would  bring  irreparable  harm  to  the  plants 
and  animals,  including  humans,  living  there.  That  study  was  made  over  a 
period  of  several  years  by  known  experts.  This  did  not  set  well  with  the 
Bush  administration,  who  had  made  opening  the  ANWR  to  oil  exploration  one 
of  George  W.  and  Dick's  election  planks.  A new  study  conducted  by 
handpicked  consultants  concluded  in  one  week  that  the  original  study  was 
in  error  and  that  drilling  and  rolling  trucks  across  the  tundra  will  cause 
no  major  damage  to  the  arctic  ecosystem. 

Of  course,  only  the  second  determination  will  be  held  as  valid.  ANWR 
will  feel  the  bite  of  the  diamond  drill  bit,  a minimal  impact  will  be 
made  on  our  oil  consumption,  if  any;  and  the  caribou,  plants,  streams  and 
people  will  die. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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G.  Wayne  Tapio 

April  7,  2002 

Wanbli  Ksapa  - Wise  Eagle 

PINE  RIDGE  - Gerald  Wayne  Tapio,  well-known  politician  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  passed  from  this  world  on  April  3,  2002,  after  a long  battle 
with  cancer. 

G.  Wayne,  as  everyone  knew  him,  served  on  the  OST  Council  for  more  than 
20  years.  During  his  career  he  is  remembered  most  for  his  strong  advocacy 
for  the  youth  and  elderly  of  the  reservation.  He  believed  strongly  in 
education  and  many  young  people  are  grateful  for  the  support  he  provided 
to  them  in  obtaining  their  education.  G.  Wayne  served  several  terms  as 
mayor  of  Pine  Ridge,  which  earned  him  the  distinctive  nickname  of  "Mayor." 
G.  Wayne  loved  his  work  and  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  about  change  to  the 
reservation . 

G.  Wayne  was  born  to  Raymond  Tapio  and  Bertha  lanis  on  Oct.  3,  1935.  In 
1954,  he  graduated  from  Oglala  Community  School  and  also  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Shirley  Shangreau,  at  this  time.  G.  Wayne  and  Shirley 


had  five  children:  Dale  Wayne,  Lyle  Martin,  Harlan  Louis,  Letoy  Ray  and 
Robert  Dean.  G.  Wayne  earned  a degree  in  Elementary  Education  from  what 
was  then  Black  Hills  State  Teacher's  College  in  1959.  After  his  graduation 
he  moved  his  family  to  the  Southwest  where  he  taught  in  several  BIA 
schools  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  1970,  he  returned  to  Pine  Ridge  and 
took  a position  as  a Home  Living  Director  for  the  Oglala  Community  School 
(now  Pine  Ridge  High  School).  G.  Wayne  was  eventually  drawn  to  the 
political  arena  and  was  elected  to  the  OST  Council  as  a councilman  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  district.  During  his  terms  in  office  he  served  as  chairman  of 
various  committees  of  the  tribal  council. 

G.  Wayne  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  wife  Shirley  and  son 
Harlan . 

He  is  survived  by  his  four  children;  three  grandsons,  Myron  Tapio,  Roy 
Martinez  Dr.,  and  Derek  Martinez;  one  granddaughter,  Kristie  Tapio;  two 
great-grandsons,  Mark  and  Marcel  Tapio.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  sisters 
Catherine  Steele,  lean  Good  Crow,  Jackie  Mousseau,  Patricia  Good  Voice 
Flute  and  Betty  Wilson;  and  one  brother,  Delbert  Tapio.  G.  Wayne  was  the 
patriarch  of  a very  large  family  including  many  nieces,  nephews,  great- 
nieces  and  nephews  and  other  relatives  who  remember  him  with  great  love. 

In  1986,  G.  Wayne  was  adopted  by  Louie  Boy  Winters  and  family  and  given 
the  name  of  Wanbli  Ksapa  by  the  late  Matthew  Two  Bulls.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  by  his  family,  friends  and  the  Lakota  people  whom  he  served 
with  commitment  and  dedication. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3:30  p.m.,  with  a rosary  at  8 p.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  9,  at  Pine  Ridge  High  School  Gym  in  Pine  Ridge.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  April  10,  at  Pine  Ridge  High  School 
Gym,  with  Fr.  Steve  Sanford,  S.3.,  as  celebrant.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE : Limited  Arctic  Drilling  Won't  Harm  Caribou  ???"  

Date:  Tue,  9 Apr  2002  08:20:43  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="ANWR  DRILLING  OK????" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. latimes . com/news /nationworld/n at ion /la- 040802a nwr .story 

Limited  Arctic  Drilling  Won't  Harm  Caribou,  Scientists  Say 
By  KIM  MURPHY,  Times  Staff  Writer 
April  8,  2002 

Setting  the  stage  for  a contentious  debate  on  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  government  scientists  have  concluded  that  oil 
wells  limited  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  refuge  would  do  little  or  no 
harm  to  the  thousands  of  caribou  who  bear  their  young  on  the  coastal  plain 

In  a follow-up  of  an  earlier  report,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
concluded  that  predictions  that  oil  drilling  would  impair  caribou 
reproduction  and  survival  do  not  hold  true  if  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Arctic  coastal  plain  is  left  untouched,  a plan  now  under  consideration  by 
some  drilling  proponents. 

The  biologists  were  ordered  to  take  another  look  at  the  issue  after 
their  earlier  assessment  of  wildlife  impacts  considered  a wider  range  of 
drilling  scenarios  that  left  its  findings  open  to  debate. 

The  new  report  could  influence  the  oil-drilling  debate,  as  the  Senate 
prepares  to  resume  debate  this  week  on  energy  legislation.  For  the  first 
time,  drilling  proponents  come  to  the  hearings  armed  with  scientific  cover 
for  tapping  the  portion  of  the  refuge  thought  most  likely  to  contain 
readily  accessible  oil. 

Critics  dismissed  the  revised  findings,  however,  saying  they  do  not 
provide  a realistic  assessment  because  they  look  only  at  what  happens  if 
caribou  are  prevented  from  calving  in  the  northwest  quadrant.  They  do  not 


examine  whether  that  area  might  be  important  to  caribou  in  other  ways, 
said  Ken  Whitten,  a caribou  biologist  who  contributed  to  the  original 
report . 

"We  can  be  pretty  confident  that  there  would  be  impacts,  but  we  don't 
have  a model  yet  to  measure  them,"  Whitten  said. 

The  123,000  caribou  are  the  most  visible  of  the  thousands  of  wildlife- 
birds,  grizzly  bears,  polar  bears,  musk  oxen  and  others-that  inhabit  the 
narrow,  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  refuge,  America's 
largest  wildlife  reserve  and  its  most  northern. 

The  annual  migration  of  the  herd-named  after  the  Porcupine  River-from 
the  mountains  of  Canada  to  the  Arctic  coast  is  North  America's  last  great 
mammal  migration,  and  the  spring  and  summer  weeks  spent  along  the  coast, 
relatively  free  of  insects  and  predators,  is  thought  to  be  crucial  to 
survival  of  the  herd. 

Federal  officials  estimate  there  are  5.7  billion  to  16  billion  barrels 
of  oil  underneath  the  coastal  plain,  and  the  original  USGS  report  looked 
at  how  wildlife  would  be  affected  under  a range  of  five  development 
scenarios  for  extracting  that  oil. 

The  original  findings,  unveiled  March  29,  ranged  from  little  to  no 
effect  on  wildlife,  if  oil  drilling  is  limited  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
refuge,  to  a decrease  of  as  much  as  8.2%  in  caribou  calf  survival,  if 
there  is  massive  development  of  the  plain.  Though  that  number  seems  small, 
biologists  say  it  could  be  potentially  crippling  to  the  herd's  viability. 

After  its  release,  USGS  Director  Charles  G.  Groat  asked  the  authors  to 
go  back  to  the  table  and  evaluate  additional  scenarios.  Over  the  last  week, 
they  looked  at  what  would  happen  if  oil  wells  were  limited  to  the  area 
that  the  USGS  believes  is  most  likely  to  contain  exploitable  oil  reserves, 
in  the  northwest  quadrant. 

The  House,  in  its  version  of  the  energy  bill,  limited  oil  development  at 
ANWR  to  2,000  acres,  presumably  in  the  geologically  accessible  lands  of 
the  northwest. 

The  authors  also  looked  at  development  in  lands  controlled  by  Native 
Alaskans  who  have  a share  in  oil  reserves  within  the  refuge. 

USGC  biologist  Brad  Griffith,  who  authored  the  original  caribou  report, 
said  in  this  latest  study  that  the  USGS  computer  model,  which  looks  at 
what  would  happen  if  calving  caribou  were  displaced  by  oil  development  in 
the  northwest  quadrant,  found  changes  in  calf  survival  rates  ranging  from 
a 1.4%  improvement  to  a 2.9%  decline,  with  an  average  of  a 0.7%  decline- 
essentially  negligible. 

"Any  displacement  that's  less  than  10  kilometers  total  in  the  model  as 
an  average  resulted  in  little  or  no  change  in  the  Dune  calf  survival," 
said  an  Interior  official  familiar  with  the  report. 

The  problem,  Whitten  said,  is  that  applying  the  computer  model  to  the 
northwest  quadrant  is  unrealistic,  because  very  few  caribou  use  the 
quadrant  for  calving.  On  the  other  hand,  about  30%  of  the  herd  uses  that 
area  after  calving,  an  indication  that  it  may  provide  valuable  forage  or 
insect  protection  that  is  vital  but  cannot  be  measured  simply  by  looking 
at  calf  distribution,  Whitten  said. 

"We  don't  have  ready-made  models  to  estimate  [impacts  in  this  area]  like 
we  do  on  [the  rest  of]  the  coastal  plain,"  he  said. 

Times  staff  writer  Elizabeth  Shogren  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Los  Angeles  Times. 

"RE : Hill  & Holler:  Righting  Old  Wrongs"  

Date:  Tue,  2 Apr  2002  20:30:55  -0600  (CST) 

From:  susanbates@webtv.net  (Susan) 

Sub j : Hill  & Holler:  Righting  Old  Wrongs 

You  might  not  be  able  to  use  this,  but  I have  gotten  lots  of  positive 
responses  from  people  who  have  read  this  week's  column.  I thought  I'd 
send  it  along  for  your  consideration. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Susan  Bates 


Hill  & Holler  Column  - April  4 
RIGHTING  OLD  WRONGS 

There  is  a movement  afoot  to  force  some  American  companies  who  made 
their  fortunes  through  the  use  of  slave  labor  to  make  reparations  to  the 
black  community.  But  I have  a few  questions  I would  like  answered  about 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  action,  such  as,  who  exactly  would  stand  to 
collect  this  money?  Not  every  black  person  in  this  country  is  a 
descendant  of  slaves  nor  was  every  slave  black.  Many  of  our  People  were 
also  sold  into  slavery.  So  would  some  of  us  be  entitled  to  money?  And  if 
so,  how  does  one  prove  slave  descendancy?  Why,  Pocahontas  alone  has 
nearly  a million  descendants,  if  everyone  who  claims  her  blood  is 
telling  the  truth. 

So  what  about  the  People  who  occupied  this  land  in  the  first  place, 

you  know,  those  peace  loving  men  and  women  who  kept  a foreign  race 

from  starving  to  death  their  first  years  here,  taught  them  to  grow  crops 
they  had  never  seen  before,  acted  as  guides  and  protectors  in  a strange 
land  and  treated  their  illnesses  using  medicines  the  newcomers  had  never 
seen  before?  What  was  their  reward  for  these  acts  of  kindness  - those 
gentle  folks  who  felt  the  first  waves  of  terrorism  on  this  soil  long 
before  September  11?  Where  are  their  reparations? 

What  about  the  more  than  700  Pequot  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  murdered  in  1637  while  attending  their  Green  Corn  Festival?  In  the 
predawn  hours  they  were  awakened  and  ordered  to  come  outside  by  English 
and  Dutch  mercenaries.  Those  who  came  out  were  shot  or  clubbed  to  death 
while  the  terrified  women  and  children  who  huddled  inside  the  longhouse 
were  burned  alive.  The  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  declared 
"A  Day  Of  Thanksgiving"  in  honor  of  their  extermination.  Where  are  their 
reparations? 

And  what  about  the  110  women  and  children  who  were  murdered  at 
Ywahoo  Falls  in  southeastern  Kentucky  on  Friday,  August  10th,  1810.  For 
years  the  blood  of  the  Cherokee  People  had  stained  our  home  land.  In  a 
desperate  attempt  to  save  the  remaining  children  in  the  region, 
Cornblossom,  daughter  of  Chief  Doublehead,  made  arrangements  to  bring 
what  was  left  of  them  to  sacred  Ywahoo  Falls.  Once  all  the  children  were 
gathered  at  the  falls,  they  were  to  make  the  journey  to  Reverend  Gideon 
Blackburn's  Presbyterian  Indian  School  at  Sequatchie  Valley  outside  of 
Chattanooga  Tennessee  and  freedom.  But  instead  they  were  viciously 
murdered  by  Tennessee  Militiamen.  Their  screams  can  still  be  heard 
today.  Where  are  their  reparations? 

What  about  the  children  who  were  cruelly  ripped  from  their  parent's 
arms  and  sent  far  away  to  government  run  schools  after  Congress 
appropriated  funds  to  "civilize  and  educate"  Indians  in  1802?  Many  died 
alone,  far  from  home  in  a strange  and  horrible  world.  Where  are  their 
reparations? 

And  what  about  the  38  Indians  Abraham  Lincoln  ordered  hanged  on 
Thanksgiving,  1864,  as  a result  of  a Sioux  uprising  in  Minnesota?  Their 
People  were  starving  to  death  and  these  men  had  no  choice  but  to  fight 
so  they  could  survive.  Where  are  their  reparations? 

But  forfeiting  our  land  and  losing  our  lives  was  not  enough.  Even  the 
bones  of  our  ancestors  were  coveted.  Many  white  people  wore  clothes 
fastened  with  buttons  made  of  Indian  bones.  Not  even  allowed  the 
sanctity  of  a proper  burial,  many  of  our  ancestor's  remains  are  still 
being  held  hostage  in  museums  and  "private  collections."  Where  are  their 
reparations? 

One  by  one,  every  Nation  on  this  continent  was  forced  to  make  a 
death  march  of  one  type  or  another.  The  Trail  of  Tears,  Sand  Creek  and 
Wounded  Knee,  The  Long  Walk  of  the  Navajo,  the  list  is  endless.  Where 
are  their  reparations? 

Can  the  present  generation  atone  for  the  sins  of  an  earlier  one?  I 
don't  know. 

Our  People  are  still  waiting  for  the  answer  to  that  one. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  HOLOCAUST  MUSEUM 

What  do  we  indigenous  people  want  from  our  country?  We  stand  over 
mass  graves.  Our  collective  grief  makes  us  numb.  We  are  waiting  for  the 


construction  of  our  museum. 

We  too  could  stack  the  shoes  of  our  dead  and  fill  a city  to  its 
thirteenth  floor.  What  did  you  expect  us  to  become?  What  do  we 
indigenous  people  want  from  our  country?  We  are  waiting  for  the 
construction  of  our  museum. 

We  are  the  great-grandchildren  of  Sand  Creek  and  Wounded  Knee.  We  are 
the  veterans  of  the  Indian  wars.  We  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
walking  dead.  We  have  lost  everyone. 

What  do  we  indigenous  people  want  from  our  country?  We  stand  over  mass 
graves.  Our  collective  grief  makes  us  numb. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  construction  of  our  museum.  Sherman  Alexie 


You  can  contact  me  at  susanbates@webtv.net  or 
write  me  at  HC  73  Box  159-1,  Drury,  MO  65638 

- — "RE:  Big  Mountain  Aquifer  and  Coal"  - 

Date:  Mon,  8 Apr  2002  18:32:19  +0000 
From:  Moderator  <ml6@iname. com> 

Sub  j : BIGMTLIST  WATER,  AQUIFER  & COAL 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Date:  Sat,  6 Apr  2002  16:10:19  -0500 

From:  Carol  Halberstadt  ccarol  AT  migrations . com> 

Bob--this  was  posted  on  another  list--please  post  to  BIGMTLIST: 
thanks,  Carol 


Water  wars  reach  Flag  By  3EFF  TUCKER  04/06/2002 

Hopi  tribal  activists,  long  opposed  to  groundwater  pumping  by  Peabody 
Coal  Co.  on  Black  Mesa,  have  a new  target  for  their  ire:  Their  own 
tribal  government. 

Beneath  banners  at  Flagstaff  City  Hall  depicting  black,  vampire-like 
creatures  consuming  water  with  phrases  like  "Peabody  sucks  life,"  Black 
Mesa  Trust  president  Leonard  Selestewa  announced  Friday  the  birth  of 
what  the  Trust  believes  is  a new  demon. 

"On  March  22,  through  a Hopi  tribal  resolution,  I believe  Peabody  lunior 
was  born,"  Selestewa  said.  "His  name  is  Reliant." 

But  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  which  signed  an  agreement  with  Reliant 
Energy  of  Houston  to  explore  building  a coal-fired  generating  plant  on 
Hopi  lands,  isn't  buying  that  label. 

The  tribe  has  committed  its  support  to  a plan  that  would  build  a $100 
million  pipeline  from  Lake  Powell,  bringing  enough  water  to  supply  1.3 
billion  gallons  per  year  to  Peabody,  800  million  gallons  per  year  for 
the  new  energy  plant  and  augment  drinking  water  on  Hopi  lands,  said  Hopi 
Chairman  Wayne  Taylor. 

"It's  something  the  council  has  already  endorsed,"  he  said. 

Peabody,  which  denies  that  its  groundwater  pumping  is  harming  Hopi 
springs  and  wells,  nevertheless  has  alternatives  in  the  works.  One 
option  would  be  to  use  additional  "untapped"  sources  of  groundwater; 
another  involves  piping  water  from  a source  near  the  Mohave  generating 
station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  --  the  ultimate  destination  for  the  coal  -- 
to  the  Hopi  mesas  and  back  with  the  slurry. 

"In  terms  of  the  Lake  Powell  pipeline,  there  are  dozens  of  Arizona 
parties  involved,"  said  Beth  Sutton,  a Peabody  spokesperson.  "Due  to  the 
complexities  of  those  discussions,  we're  continuing  to  consider  other 
potential  options  on  a parallel  track." 

Regardless  of  which  option  is  adopted,  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  made  it  clear 
to  Peabody  that  it  won't  renew  the  coal  lease,  which  expires  in  2005,  if 
the  mining  relies  on  pumping  the  Navajo  Aquifer. 

"What  we  have  said  (to  Peabody)  is  that  we're  willing  to  go  forward  with 
the  arrangement  we  have,  plus  provide  you  with  additional  coal,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  you  stop  pumping  from  the  N-aquifer,"  said  Scott 
Canty,  lead  attorney  for  the  Hopi  Tribe.  "(Without  the  alternative  water 
source),  we  won't  approve  those  additional  terms,  and  we've  said  we're 


willing  to  see  the  mine  close  to  get  them  off  the  N-aquifer." 

Those  assurances  notwithstanding,  village  leader  Perry  Honani  said  at 
Friday's  demonstration  that  he  will  pull  his  three  representatives  from 
the  Tribal  Council  in  protest. 

"Our  problem  with  Reliant  is  not  with  the  good  intentions  to  provide 
jobs  and  economy,  because  we  do  need  that,"  said  Vernon  Masayesva, 
executive  director  of  the  Black  Mesa  Trust.  "It's  the  manner  in  which 
they've  done  this  that  greatly  disturbs  us." 

Hopi  Tribal  officials  say  the  Reliant  plant,  if  built,  could  be  a 
diamond  in  the  rough,  providing  power  to  the  reservation,  400  jobs  and  a 
$25  million  payroll. 

"The  Reliant  project  is  not  a sure  thing,"  Canty  said.  "At  this  point 
all  we  have  is  a potential  deal." 

Canty  added  that  numerous  environmental  and  feasibility  studies  are 
necessary  before  anything  with  Reliant  can  become  final,  and  a key  part 
of  any  negotiation  is  finding  another  source  of  water  for  the  plant. 

Canty  said  the  negotiations  over  the  pipeline  have  been  ongoing  for 
close  to  six  years  and  that  Peabody  has  expressed  interest  in  fronting 
most  of  the  bill. 

Sutton,  however,  said  the  pipeline  is  only  one  alternative  water  source. 
She  said  Peabody  remains  interested  in  the  Lake  Powell  pipeline 
proposal,  but  the  company  believes  that  it  could  be  too  complicated  and 
time-consuming  to  be  viable. 

Peabody  also  disputes  claims  by  the  Black  Mesa  Trust  that  its  operation 
causes  substantial  damage  to  the  aquifer.  Sutton  said  the  company  has 
funded  and  will  continue  to  fund  scientific  studies  to  be  sure  that  the 
operation's  effect  on  the  aquifer  is  negligible. 

The  water  Peabody  uses  is  part  of  its  lease  with  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 

tribes,  but  the  tribes  have  jurisdiction  over  the  water. 

Canty  said  the  lease,  approved  in  1965,  provides  for  enough  water  to 
make  Peabody's  operation  viable,  but  the  tribe  is  committed  to  stopping 
the  use  of  the  N-aquifer  as  a source  for  that  water. 

The  tribe  is  currently  in  negotiations  with  Peabody  to  extend  its  lease 

and  allow  the  company  to  mine  another  portion  of  the  mesa.  Peabody  has 
submitted  its  application  to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  the  final 
approval  to  mine  coal  in  the  new  deposits  is  contingent  on  tribal  as 
well  as  OSM  approval. 

Reporter  Deff  Tucker  can  be  reached  at  556-2250  or 
jtucker@azdailysun . com . 

Copyright  2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  icnb@crosswinds.net. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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'Pastoral  letter'  issued 

Anglicans  urged  to  vote  No  in  treaty  referendum 

Apr  05,  2002 

Friday  , Apr  05,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - The  Anglican  Church  waded  into  the  controversial  treaty 
referendum  issue  Thursday,  urging  its  more  than  200,000  members  in  British 
Columbia  to  vote  No  to  the  eight  questions  now  being  mailed  across  the 
province . 

Archbishop  David  Crawley,  the  province's  top  bishop,  said  the  church  was 
taking  the  unusual  step  of  issuing  a "pastoral  letter"  that  would  be  read 


Sunday  to  parishioners. 

"In  rough  terms,  the  pastoral  letter  is  urging  all  Anglicans  to  vote  No 
to  all  questions,"  said  Crawley. 

And  parishioners  who  feel  the  treaty  process  is  wrong  and  can't  in 
conscience  participate,  said  Crawley,  could  take  the  alternative  step  of 
registering  a protest  vote  "by  not  marking  the  ballot"  and  instead  signing 
it  and  placing  it  in  the  envelope. 

That  way,  the  vote  will  be  considered  as  rejected  but  not  spoiled. 

"A  spoiled  ballot  will  not  be  counted,"  said  Crawley.  "It  will  not 
register  as  a protest  nor  do  anything  about  preventing  a Yes  vote." 

Meantime,  the  First  Nations  Summit  and  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs 
also  reiterated  their  vehement  opposition  to  the  referendum  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  federal  government. 

Crawley,  who  was  joined  by  Bishop  Michael  Ingham  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
Westminster  at  a news  conference,  said  the  Anglican  church  considers  the 
referendum  inappropriate . 

"Minority  rights  should  not  be  decided  by  a majority  referendum  and  the 
rights  of  the  First  Nations  in  B.C.  have  been  accepted  by  the  courts  of 
the  land  as  well  established  and  can't  be  altered  by  a popular  vote,"  said 
Crawley. 

The  eight-question  referendum  ballot  was  mailed  to  an  estimated  2.2 
million  registered  B.C.  voters  Tuesday. 

The  referendum  was  one  of  the  Liberals'  campaign  promises  last  May. 

British  Columbia  residents  will  be  asked,  among  other  things,  if  they 
agree  that  future  treaties  should  ensure  private  property  is  not 
expropriated,  that  hunting  and  fishing  on  Crown  land  will  be  maintained 
for  all  B.C.  residents  and  that  aboriginal  self-government  will  have  the 
characteristics  of  municipal  government. 

In  Victoria,  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  said  the  Anglican  Church 
leadership  was  a special  interest  group. 

"I  think  the  leadership  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  as  much  a special 
interest  group  as  any  other  group  like  that  in  British  Columbia." 

The  First  Nations  Summit  held  a separate  news  conference,  reiterating 
its  anger  with  the  referendum. 

Officials  with  the  summit,  which  represents  dozens  of  First  Nations 
involved  in  the  treaty  process,  said  they  had  sent  a letter  to  the  federal 
government  asking  that  the  legality  and  constitutionality  of  the 
referendum  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Bill  Wilson,  the  most  outspoken  member  of  the  summit's  three-member  task 
group,  likened  Plant,  who  is  responsible  for  treaty  talks,  to  a "madam" 
who  was  inviting  natives  into  a brothel. 

"It  is  equivalent  to  the  premier  opening  up  a house  of  ill-repute  across 
the  street  . . . and  asking  everybody  to  go  over  there  to  talk  to  the 
madam  named  Geoff  Plant  to  engage  in  some  immoral  activity." 

Wilson  repeated  the  summit's  long-held  recommendation  that  all  British 
Columbians  boycott  the  vote. 

"Keep  (the  ballot)  on  your  mantelpiece  as  a symbol  of  1952  racism 
revisited  by  the  new  Socreds. 

At  a third  news  conference,  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  whose 
members  are  not  part  of  the  treaty  process,  urged  natives  to  participate 
in  an  "active  boycott"  of  the  vote. 

Under  that  strategy,  natives  would  send  their  ballots  to  aboriginal 
organizations  as  a form  of  protest,  rather  than  voting  and  mailing  them  to 
Victoria . 

"Our  view  is  a straight-up  boycott  doesn't  give  any  expression  to  this 
issue  and  is  a waste  of  an  opportunity,"  said  Stewart  Phillip,  who  was 
joined  by  other  leaders  who  burned  several  ballots  in  protest. 

"Simply  to  throw  your  ballot  away  is  not  really  helpful  as  opposed  to 
allowing  us  to  collect  the  ballots  to  give  expression  to  our  absolute 
opposition  to  this." 

Ballots  must  be  returned  by  May  15  and  results  should  be  known  by  Duly  3. 
After  almost  10  years  of  talks,  aboriginals,  the  federal  government  and 
the  B.C.  government  have  failed  to  reach  one  treaty  settlement  with  any  of 
the  province's  estimated  200  First  Nations. 

There  are  fewer  than  20  aboriginal  treaty  settlements  in  British 


Columbia  and  most  of  those  date  back  to  the  mid-1800s. 

B.C.'s  first  modern-day  treaty  was  reached  with  the  Nisga'a  aboriginals 
of  northwest  B.C.  in  1998  after  more  than  100  years  of  on-again,  off-again 
talks.  But  it  was  completed  outside  the  current  treaty  process. 

The  Anglican  Church  has  issued  only  one  other  pastoral  letter  in  the 
past  12  years,  and  that  was  on  an  internal  matter,  the  bishops  said. 

"This  is  not  something  we  do  very  frequently  but  we  do  so  because  as 
bishops,  we  are  concerned  about  the  potential  of  this  referendum  to  divide 
and  polarize  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  British  Columbians,"  said 
Ingham. 

A spokesman  for  the  Catholic  Church's  Vancouver  diocese  said  each 
diocese  was  independent  and  did  not  have  one  central  spokesperson  like  the 
Anglicans . 

The  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  largest  denomination  in  British 
Columbia,  has  not  taken  a stance  on  the  referendum. 

Last  month,  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  rejected  a Vancouver  Island  First 
Nation's  attempt  to  halt  the  ballot  mailing. 

Dudith  Sayers,  Hupacasath  First  Nation  chief,  said  B.C.'s  Liberal 
government  could  expect  aboriginals  to  take  economic  and  legal  actions  to 
fight  the  referendum. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Ottawa  report  says  drop  charges  from  Burnt  Church  N.B.,  violence,  CBC  says 
April  8,  2002 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  A federal  committee  appointed  to  prevent  further 
outbreaks  of  violence  between  native  and  non-native  lobster  fishermen  in 
Burnt  Church,  N.B.,  says  charges  arising  from  previous  confrontations 
should  be  dropped,  CBC  TV's  The  National  reported  Monday. 

In  a report,  which  is  to  be  released  soon,  the  committee  also  proposes 
establishing  a task  force  to  deal  with  health  and  education  issues  on  the 
native  reserve,  said  the  CBC  which  obtained  a copy  of  the  report. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a former  judge  and  a retired  native  chief, 
further  recommends  that  Ottawa  compensate  fishermen  who  lost  traps  on 
boats  and  bar  native  fishermen  from  fishing  in  the  fall,  when  non-natives 
are  not  allowed  to  fish. 

Ottawa  should  also  make  native  fishermen  fish  under  a Fisheries 
Department  licence,  which  would  be  distributed  by  the  band. 

The  report  was  welcomed  by  Sandy  Siegel  of  the  Maritime  Fishermen's 
Union,  spokesman  for  the  non-native  fishermen,  but  denounced  by  a Burnt 
Church  band  elder. 

"They  know  what  is  ours,"  said  Lloyd  Augustine,  adding  that  the 
reconciliation  process  is  being  used  to  "take  away  more  of  what  belongs  to 
the  Mi'kmaq  people." 

In  August  2000,  Burnt  Church  became  a scene  of  clashes  between  native 
and  non-native  fishermen  and  Fisheries  Department  officials. 

Insults  and  rocks  were  hurled  as  the  fishermen  fought  bitterly  over  the 
rights  to  fish  in  the  reserve's  waters. 

The  incidents  were  triggered  by  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decision  in 
1999  that  said  East  Coast  natives  have  a treaty  right  to  hunt  and  fish  for 
a moderate  livelihood. 

Commercial  fishermen  in  the  area  can  only  trap  lobsters  in  the  spring 
and  bitterly  resent  the  native  insistence  on  a separate  fishery. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Tribe's  Lawyer  Says  Case  Strengthens  Sovereignty 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Lewiston,  Idaho  (AP)  _ A federal  appeals  court's  decision  to  reinstate 
the  voluntary  manslaughter  conviction  of  a Lapwai  man  strengthens  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe's  sovereignty,  the  tribe's  attorney  said. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  this  week  that  Izaak  W. 

Johnson,  27,  could  be  sentenced  in  federal  court,  even  though  he  already 
has  been  sentenced  in  tribal  court. 

Johnson,  who  also  lives  in  White  Swan,  Wash.,  pleaded  guilty  in  Nez 
Perce  Tribal  Court  for  his  role  in  the  1997  beating  death  of  35-year-old 
Willis  Green. 

After  Johnson's  plea,  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward  Lodge  ruled  the  federal 
government  could  not  try  him  for  the  crime.  To  do  so  would  be 
unconstitutional  double  jeopardy  _ trying  someone  twice  for  the  same  crime. 
Lodge  ruled. 

The  courts  have  ruled  before  that  a tribe  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
its  own  members  is  sovereign  and  separate  from  federal  prosecution,  and 
therefore  not  double  jeopardy.  But  Johnson  is  a member  of  the  Colville 
Indian  Tribe. 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Court  sentenced  him  to  a year  in  the  Latah  County 
Jail,  the  maximum  sentence  for  any  crime  in  tribal  law.  The  maximum 
federal  sentence  for  voluntary  manslaughter  is  10  years  in  prison. 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  for  Idaho,  which  typically  handles  felony 
cases  involving  tribal  members,  appealed  Lodge's  ruling  in  Johnson's  case. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  reinstated  the  federal  conviction  of  Johnson, 
ruling  that  since  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and  federal  governments  are  separate 
sovereign  entities,  a second  sentence  is  not  double  jeopardy. 

"The  tribe  is  pleased  with  the  result,"  said  Rick  Eichstaedt,  an 
attorney  with  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  "It's  further  recognizing  the  tribe's 
sovereignty. " 

Eichstaedt  said  the  ruling  also  clarified  a somewhat  gray  area  of  Indian 
law  concerning  tribal  jurisdiction  over  Native  Americans  from  other  tribes. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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April  02,  2002 

Former  OST  officials  on  trial 
By  Jim  Holland,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

Three  former  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  members,  including  a former 
tribal  chairman,  are  on  trial  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  theft  of 
tribal-housing  funds. 

A jury  was  seated  Tuesday  in  federal  district  court  in  Rapid  City  to 
hear  the  case  against  Paul  Iron  Cloud,  former  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 


Tribal  Council  and  former  executive  director  of  the  tribe's  housing 
authority.  Also  on  trial  on  a 13-count  federal  indictment  are  former 
tribal-council  members  Marlin  G.  "Moon"  Weston  and  Gerald  "Dump"  Big  Crow. 

Also  charged  with  theft  in  the  case  is  Elizabeth  "Dackie"  Big  Crow,  wife 
of  "Dump"  Big  Crow. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Mara  M.  Kohn  told  jurors  during  opening 
statements  that  Iron  Cloud  used  his  position  of  director  of  the  housing 
authority  to  convert  government  funds  to  his  personal  use  from  February 
1993  through  August  2000. 

Kohn  said  he  allowed  families  of  the  other  defendants  to  live  in  the 
housing  program  for  free  or  for  lower  rent  than  their  actual  income  level 
indicated . 

Gerald  and  Elizabeth  Big  Crow  and  Weston  are  accused  of  falsifying 
annual-income  statements. 

"I  am  sure  you  heard  of  the  golden  rule/'  Kohn  told  jurors.  "To  these 
defendants,  those  with  the  gold  made  the  rules." 

Defense  attorney  Bruce  Ellison  of  Rapid  City  said  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Iron  Cloud,  Weston  and  Big  Crow  conspired  to  commit  the  thefts. 

He  said  Iron  Cloud  headed  the  housing  authority  as  it  grew  from  35 
employees  to  more  than  150  employees,  with  1,900  housing  units  and  more 
than  13,000  residents. 

"He  (Iron  Cloud)  acted  in  good  faith.  He  tried  to  be  a good 
administrator,  and  he  tried  to  treat  everyone  the  same,"  Ellison  said. 

Ellison  said  more  than  $1  million  in  unpaid  rent  stemmed  from  the 
"dysfunctional  nature  of  the  government  apparatus  in  collecting  back 
rent . " 

He  said  Iron  Cloud's  job  as  executive  director  was  to  find  funds  to 
build  homes  and  make  repairs,  not  to  verify  income  and  determine  rental 
charges . 

The  trial,  being  heard  in  the  courtroom  of  U.S.  Senior  District  Dudge 
Richard  Battey,  is  expected  to  last  for  10  days. 

Contact  reporter  Dim  Holland  at  394-8415  or 
jim . hoi land@r a pidcity journal .com. 
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NO  MORE  FBI  LIES! 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER! 

Friends, 

The  civil  rights  lawsuit  was  filed  today  and  there  has  been  some  valuable 
press  coverage,  including  the  New  York  Times  and  Associated  Press.  There 
is  sure  to  be  more  tomorrow.  We  are  doing  well  considering  the  terrible 
developments  occurring  in  the  Palestinian  territories  which  are  attracting 
dramatic  press  attention.  Please  send  any  press  coverage  generated  in  your 
areas  to  us  so  that  we  can  keep  record  of  it.  Thank  you  for  all  your  good 
work! 

Now  that  the  complaint  is  filed  the  next  phase  will  be  the  government's 
attempt  to  have  the  case  dismissed.  Bernard  Kleinman,  the  lawyer  handling 
the  case,  says  a hearing  to  determine  whether  a dismissal  should  occur  will 
likely  be  scheduled  late  in  the  year  (in  DC).  He  believes  we  can  defeat 
the  government's  motion  to  dismiss.  Once  this  occurs,  we  enter  into  the 
discovery  phase,  which  requires  the  government  to  produce  requested 
documents  and  answer  questions  during  depositions.  (This  is  where  we  have  a 
chance  to  obtain  new  evidence).  From  there  we  go  to  trial  where  Louis  Freeh 
and  others  will  take  the  stand.  Let's  keep  the  momentum  building  through 
outreach  and  awareness  activities! 

We  want  to  express  our  solidarity  with  those  handling  the  Dudi  Bari 


lawsuit  against  the  FBI  and  Oakland  Police.  That  trial  begins  this  Monday, 
April  8. 

To  learn  more  visit  http://www.judibari.org 

As  many  of  you  know  Judi  Bari  was  an  environmental  activist  who,  along 
with  Darryl  Cherney,  was  badly  injured  when  a car  bomb  exploded  in  her  car. 
Judi  sustained  permanent  injuries.  The  FBI  and  police  claimed  that  the 
non-violent  activists  were  transporting  the  explosives.  They  concealed 
investigatory  evidence  proving  that  the  bomb  had  been  placed  directly 
underneath  Judi's  car  seat  by  a still  unknown  assailant.  FBI  Agent  Richard 
Held  headed  the  San  Francisco  FBI  office  at  the  time.  He  was  also  involved 
in  the  framing  of  both  Leonard  Peltier  and  Geronimo  ji  jaga  (formerly 
Geronimo  Pratt).  The  suit  argues  that  the  FBI  and  police  intentionally 
sought  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Earth  First!,  the  organization  that  Bari 
belonged  to.  We  must  continue  to  collectively  struggle  for  an  end  to  FBI 
abuses ! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 
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Peltier  seeks  jury  trial  in  case  against  FBI 
By  Jodi  Rave  Lee,  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

WASHINGTON  --  When  hundreds  of  FBI  agents  took  a high-profile  stand 
against  convicted  FBI  killer  Leonard  Peltier,  lawyers  for  the  imprisoned 
activist  took  note.  They  are  expected  to  file  a lawsuit  Thursday  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  alleging  the  agents  participated  in  "a 
campaign  of  misinformation." 

Former  FBI  director  Louis  Freeh  and  the  FBI  Agents  Association  are  named 
in  the  suit  for  engaging  "in  a systematic,  and  officially  sanctioned 
campaign  of  misinformation  and  disinformation,"  preventing  Peltier  from 
clemency  and  parole  reviews  that  were  fair. 

About  500  FBI  agents  and  family  members  joined  in  an  unprecedented  march 
outside  the  White  House  Dec.  15,  2000,  after  former  President  Clinton  said 
he  would  consider  clemency. 

"That  was  the  perfect  example  of  the  abuse  of  their  position  as  FBI 
agents,"  Bernard  V.  Kleinman,  a New  York-based  attorney  for  Peltier,  said 
Wednesday.  "It's  hard  to  believe  these  agents  were  all  quote,  unquote,  off 
duty. " 

Said  FBI  Agents  Association  president  Nancy  Savage,  "Every  one  was  on 
annual  leave."  She  added  that  she  would  look  at  the  lawsuit  before  making 
further  comments. 

Peltier,  a Chippewa/Lakota  from  North  Dakota  and  an  active  American 
Indian  Movement  member  until  his  arrest  in  1976,  was  convicted  in  1977  of 
killing  FBI  agents  Jack  Coler  and  Ronald  Williams.  The  agents  died  in  a 
shootout  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  on  June  26,  1975. 

Peltier  --  imprisoned  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  --  is  seeking  damages  of  $1 
million  and  a jury  trial  because  of  the  FBI's  campaign  against  him. 


"It's  my  deepest  hope  that  justice  finally  prevails/'  Robert  Benford, 
chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department  at  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Carbondale,  said.  "We  know  about  ...  (government)  efforts  to  sabotage 
social  movements,  the  American  Indian  Movement,  the  Black  Panthers,  the 
women's  movement. 

"I've  always  been  concerned  that  he  should  have  had  his  day  in  court  if 
nothing  else,"  said  the  former  Lincoln,  Neb.  resident,  who  has  been 
interested  in  Peltier's  case  for  the  past  25  years. 

Other  Peltier  supporters  include  the  late  Mother  Teresa,  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  Desmond  Tutu.  An  estimated  3,000  Peltier  supporters  marched  in  New 
York  City  Dec.  10,  2000,  when  Clinton  had  fewer  than  40  days  to  make  a 
clemency  decision. 

Peltier's  supporters  claim  the  FBI  gained  a conviction  by  terrorizing 
witnesses,  using  false  testimony  and  withholding  a ballistic  test  that 
proved  his  innocence.  And  8th  Circuit  Court  Judge  Gerald  Heaney  --  who 
once  denied  Peltier  a new  trial  --  has  since  recommended  clemency. 

Meanwhile,  FBI  agents  have  taken  an  active  role  against  Peltier, 
broadcasting  their  concerns  nationally  on  TV,  in  newspaper  advertisements 
and  letters,  and  on  the  Internet.  A petition  against  clemency  signed  by 
8,000  former  and  current  FBI  agents  was  sent  to  Clinton. 

"We  want  to  impress  upon  the  president  that  Leonard  Peltier  is  not  at 
all  worthy  of  that  kind  of  consideration,"  FBI  agent  John  Sennett  told  CNN 
at  the  time.  "He  is  the  cold-blooded  killer  of  two  FBI  agents  in  their 
late  20s.  ...  They  were  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  looking  for  a 
fugitive,  and  they  happened  upon  Leonard  Peltier." 

Said  attorney  Kleinman,  "To  refer  to  him  as  a cold-blooded  killer 
without  providing  any  further  information  does  an  injustice  to  him  and  to 
this  system. 

"Those  statements  go  well  beyond  what  is  and  what  should  be  permissible 
for  an  active  agent,"  Kleinman  said.  "Most  FBI  agents  barely  acknowledge 
they  work  for  the  bureau  let  alone  comment  on  cases." 

Contact  reporter  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  402-473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

— "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  8 Apr  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Recently  Wotanging  Ikche  sent  out  an  appeal  for  support  for  a Georgia 
prisoner  on  death  row.  This  weekend  we  received  the  note  below.  Bottom 
line  is  that  James  Captive  Hawk  Lee's  lawyers  have  changed  the  legal 
strategy  and  do  NOT  want  letters  sent  to  the  Governor  on  his  behalf.  I 
know  the  people  following  this  case  and  if  support  is  needed  in  the 
future,  we'll  be  told  and  will  let  you  know. 

Date:  Saturday,  April  06,  2002  8:13  PM 
From:  Renegade 

Sub j : James  Captive  Hawk  Lee 

. . . . I received  a letter  from  James  Lee  requesting  that  his  supporters 
cease  writing  the  Governor  of  Georgia.  He  said  that  the  information  I got 
surrounding  the  case  was  not  entirely  correct  and  he  would  appreciate  it 
if  we  would  stop  mentioning  any  abuse  to  which  he  and  his  mother  might 
have  been  subjected  or  his  father.  He  also  hopes  to  get  a new  legal  team 
in  the  near  future. 

My  most  sincere  apologies  to  everyone  for  not  verifying  everything  I 
was  told.  I was  asked  to  get  the  information  out  and  I did.  The  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  for  James  right  now  is  to  be  quiet  and  let  his 
legal  team  decide  what  to  do  next.  I will  keep  you  informed  as  things 
develop. 

James  wanted  me  to  extent  his  most  heart  felt  thinks  to  everyone  for 
the  cards  and  letters  he  has  received  and  for  the  support  he  has  been 
given  in  his  fight  for  justice. 


Your  assistance  in  getting  this  word  out  is  greatly  appreciated. 
WADO! 

Paul 


- — "RE:  Rustywire:  Nahgebah  and  Old  Story"  

Date:  Sun,  02  Dec  2001  13:31:27  -0800 
From:  rustywire(3yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub  j : Nahgebah  and  old  story 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  the  time  of  year  for  joy  and  thanksgiving,  but  Ashie  was 
concerned  about  how  to  make  payments  on  this  months  bills,  and  with 
Christmas  coming  there  was  not  enough  money  to  cover  the  rent  even, 
and  there  still  was  the  light  bill  to  go.  The  kids  were  looking 
forward  to  Christmas  but  he  thought  I wish  it  had  already  gone  by. 

He  was  far  from  home,  this  native  to  Four  Corners  and  from  time  to 
time  he  would  look  to  the  South  at  the  horizon,  beyond  that  is  where 
home  really  was,  in  the  nestle  of  red  rocks,  cedar  trees  and  dusty 
roads.  He  had  not  been  home  since  his  mother  had  suffered  a stroke  and 
the  boys,  his  three  brothers  and  him  decided  to  board  up  the  house. 

It  was  more  than  a year  ago,  he  got  a call  that  his  mother  had  been 
found  on  the  floor  at  the  house  in  Two  Gray  Hills  and  flown  from 
Shiprock  to  Albuquerque.  He  drove  all  night  and  got  there  after  they 
had  operated  on  her  at  the  University  Hospital  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  He  stayed  there  with  her.  The  doctors  said  she  would  come 
out  of  the  deep  sleep  she  was  in.  He  thought  that  maybe  by  talking  to 
her,  that  she  might  know  his  voice  and  come  back. 

She  just  layed  there,  all  her  gray  hair  was  cut  off.  He  did  not 
recognize  her  with  her  hair  all  gone.  As  a boy  he  watched  her  comb  her 
hair  out,  early  in  the  morning.  She  was  careful  to  pick  up  all  the 
loose  ends  and  put  them  someplace  safe  lest  they  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands.  She  took  care  of  her  hair  and  kept  it  up  in  the  bun  all  day, 
tied  up  traditional  style.  Now  she  just  layed  her  with  no  hair  and  did 
not  move . . 

He  stayed  as  long  as  he  could  sleeping  in  his  car  in  the  parking  lot 
and  pawning  his  belt  buckle  and  some  silver  jewelry  to  get  back  home. 

His  boss  had  let  him  off  and  paid  him  for  two  extra  weeks  while  he  was 
gone,  but  since  his  job  as  a trucker  paid  no  benefits;  he  was  in  debt 
to  his  boss  and  could  not  visit  her  anymore. 

Nahgegah  was  put  in  a long  term  nursing  home  and  moved  to  Phoenix,  his 
brothers  and  he  had  decided  that  was  best,  because  the  good  hospitals 
were  down  there  They  boarded  up  the  house  and  put  away  all  the  things 
in  there,  but  they  couldn't  really  touch  the  things  in  her  room.  They 
left  it  just  like  they  had  their  father's  room. 

His  father  liked  to  put  up  pictures  of  Indians,  any  kind  of  Indian  and 
one  wall  was  a collage  of  Indian  pictures,  years  ago  when  he  passed 
away,  no  one  in  the  family  had  the  heart  to  take  them  down  and  so  they 
were  still  up  there,  along  with  his  hat,  his  drum  and  rattles. 

Anyway  he  had  chance  to  drive  a load  to  Albuquerque  just  before  the 
Holidays  and  it  would  be  extra  pay,  and  he  needed  the  money  so  he  said 
ok.  He  told  his  wife  and  she  wasn't  too  happy  about  it.  "What  about 
Christmas,  the  kids  are  expecting  ...  .",  but  her  voice  trailed  off 
because  she  knew  as  well  they  needed  the  money.  She  said,  I will  think 
of  something.  He  said  I wish  I could  give  you  a better  Christmas  than 
this  but  I have  to  take  this  trip. 

It  is  a hard  thing  when  you  know  that  no  matter  what  you  do  anything 
more  than  that  to  bring  more  money  home  and  this  Christmas  was  going 
to  be  a bust.  He  touched  the  kid's  hair  as  they  slept,  it  was  early 
before  daylight  when  he  left. 

Ashie  got  to  the  truckers'  yard  and  saw  the  dispatcher,  got  his  paper 
work  and  found  a rig  with  a Cummins  diesel.  It  was  noisy  but  after  it 
warmed  up  a while  it  purred  like  a kitten.  He  looked  around  and 
thought,  looks  like  I am  the  only  one  here  today.  He  put  it  in  gear 


and  started  to  head  out. 

The  dispatcher  ran  over  to  him  and  flagged  him  down,  he  stopped.  The 
old  white  guy  could  move  pretty  good  when  he  wanted  to.  He  asked 
Ashie,  what  is  your  cell  number.  Ashie  told  him  I don't  have  a cell 
phone,  I will  have  to  call  you  when  I stop.  The  dispatcher  looked  at 
him  and  did  not  say  anything  and  he  headed  out  and  drove  South  looking 
for  the  freeway.  In  a few  hours  he  would  be  looking  for  the  red  rocks 
of  home  . . . 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a new  day,  the  earth  was  new  in  many  ways  and 
the  early  light  of  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  reach  its  fingers  to  the 
west.  He  felt  his  pocket  and  the  nub  of  deerskin  that  held  yellow 
powder,  Tah-Dah-Deen,  was  small  in  it.  If  he  had  a chance  he  would 
have  to  find  some  to  refill  it.  He  thought  about  this  sunrise,  reached 
into  the  small  deerskin  pouch  and  offered  a prayer  . . . 

From  my  chest  may  the  pollen  of  dawn  help  me  to  learn.  He  looked  to 
the  western  horizon  as  he  entered  the  freeway  . . . 

From  my  back  may  the  pollen  of  yellow  evening  light  help  me  to  learn. 
As  he  shifted  gears  the  words  came. 

From  the  soles  of  my  feet  may  the  pollen  of  whirlwind  help  me  to 
learn.  He  looked  at  the  dawn  in  the  east  as  the  sky  was  pink  and  pale 
blue. 

From  the  top  of  my  head  reaching  toward  the  sky,  toward  sunlight  and 
blue  birds,  pollen  help  me  to  learn  so  that  I may  walk  and  go  this  way 
with  it.  Let  these  things  I see  help  me  to  learn  and  let  the  pollen  of 
wind  touch  my  tongue  and  guide  me  in  proper  way  I should  go  ... 

He  stretched  and  sat  up  and  breathed  in  the  fresh  air  of  a new  day. 

Now  restored  to  youth  a little  I can  go  about  this  day,  pollen  help  me 
to  learn  how  to  walk  in  beauty  this  day.  He  repeated  it  again  as  he 
drove  down  the  highway. 

Old  lady  Nahgebah  was  her  name,  she  came  into  the  extended  care 
nursing  home  in  Phoenix.  She  was  on  Medicare,  long  term  and  she  became 
known  as  the  Old  Navajo  woman  in  bed  6B. 

They  had  gone  to  Gallup  and  eaten  at  the  All  You  Can  Eat  Chinese  Place 
by  the  Old  WalMart  she  didn't  feel  too  good  and  thought  it  was  just  a 
long  day.  When  she  got  home,  she  put  her  things  away  and  went  to  the 
door  to  take  a look  at  the  sheep.  Her  youngest  son  had  left  to  go  to 
Newcomb.  She  felt  strange  and  then  she  fell  to  the  floor. 

It  was  a strange  place,  half  in  shadows  and  half  twilight.  In  the 
distance  she  could  see  movement  but  could  not  reach  there,  she  was  on 
a mountain  and  they  were  across  the  valley  and  did  not  see  her.  Who 
were  these  people  she  tried  to  talk  to  them  but  they  would  look  at  her 
and  say  nothing.  She  watched  them  and  some  of  the  looked  like 
monsters  . . . 

Ashie  drove  through  the  mountains  driving  South,  the  roads  were  full 
of  families  headed  to  visit,  some  had  Christmas  presents  in  the  back 
windows  and  the  kids  would  stick  their  arms  out  the  windows  and  pump 
them  up  and  down.  He  would  reach  for  the  string  and  the  long  sound  of 
a diesel  horn  would  bellow  out  and  they  would  wave.  All  he  could  think 
about  were  his  kids  at  home,  who  were  just  now  waking  up  and  finding 
him  gone.  There  were  going  to  check  the  tree  for  new  presents  but 
there  was  just  one  for  each  and  then  they  would  go  to  the  kitchen  for 
cereal . 

It  was  a play,  it  looked  like  from  where  Nahgebah  stood,  she  say  a 
giant  talking  to  a woman,  and  while  she  was  out  gathering  plant  food 
from  country  that  looked  like  Lukachukai,  a broad  valley  with  a 
mountain  rising  up  to  the  East,  she  wandered  at  the  foot  of  it  and 
gathered,  drop  seed  plants  for  soup.  The  monster  came  and  she  hid  and 
the  monster  went  by  her  and  traveled  on.  Her  shape  changed  and  she 
moved  and  there  she  found  a place  and  dwelt  in  it. 

After  a time  the  one  who  calls  himself  the  Sun  went  into  her  place,  he 
was  there  a long  time  and  then  he  left.  This  woman  came  out  and  then 
found  a place  with  dripping  water  and  layed  under  it.  When  she  did 
this  she  could  see  this  was  Changing  Woman. 

She  was  witnessing  the  conception  of  the  twins,  the  father  came  and 
she  conceived  them.  It  was  to  rid  the  world  of  these  monsters;  she 


could  see  them  in  the  distance  wandering  around.  So  this  is  how  they 
came  to  be.  One  child  conceived  with  a powerful  name.  Monster  Slayer. 
When  this  child  was  born  there  was  a storm  all  around  the  place,  there 
were  dark  clouds  and  lightning  flashed  clockwise  starting  in  the  East 
then  the  South,  then  West  and  to  the  North  in  a clockwise  fashion. 

When  the  second  child  was  born,  there  was  just  gentle  thunder  starting 
from  the  East.  She  stood  there  and  watched  this,  and  heard  the  names 
of  these  children,  the  first  born  to  kill  monsters,  he  was  called 
Monster  Slayer  and  the  other  for  soft  gentle  dripping  water.  Child 
Born  for  Water.  She  could  see  them  when  they  were  small  and  when 
monsters  came  to  the  place  of  the  mother  the  boys  were  hidden.  These 
monsters  had  heard  there  was  a new  force  with  power  born  but  were  not 
sure  where  it  came  from  and  searched  all  over  for  what  it  was  but 
could  not  find  it. 

Ashie  drove  on  down  through  Ute  Mountain  and  could  see  the  spire  of 
Shiprock  to  the  South  and  felt  at  home,  even  with  all  his  worries  it 
felt  good  to  see  this  place.  It  was  not  too  far  from  home.  He 
remembered  then  that  no  one  was  there  anymore,  just  an  empty  boarded 
up  house. 

He  remembered  telling  his  mother  when  he  as  a child,  "I  will  build  you 
a house  some  day  Shima",  she  would  look  at  him  and  just  laugh  and  say 
ok,  we  will  see  ...  he  felt  bad  about  the  whole  thing  because  he 
was  the  eldest  son,  the  one  in  charge  and  life  did  not  work  out  how  he 
planned  it.  Now  she  was  a vegetable  in  a strange  place. 

Nahgebah  could  see  the  boys  grow  up  in  a short  time  as  if  by  magic  and 
they  were  strong,  and  quick,  they  could  see  her  and  she  would  wave  at 
them  and  they  would  wave  back.  She  could  not  tell  how  long  she  had 
been  at  this  place  but  she  was  growing  tired  of  it.  She  looked  to  the 
East  and  could  see  some  light  and  strained  her  eyes  to  see  beyond  it. 

The  Twin  boys  grew  and  asked  their  mother  who  their  father  was,  after 
three  times  she  finally  told  them  the  fourth  time  they  asked.  She  told 
them  the  Sun,  and  from  their  the  story  of  their  journeys  Nahgebah  saw, 
each  one,  the  tests  of  going  to  the  canyon  where  men  get  thrown  from 
the  rocks,  the  place  where  reeds  cut  like  knives  on  those  that  crossed 
them,  the  crossing  of  a river  that  gets  wider  when  you  try  to  cross 
it.  She  saw  how  the  Wind  became  their  ally  and  how  they  had  the  magic 
of  traveling  on  a rainbow.  She  watched  these  boys  grow  and  she  could 
see  the  light  of  day  becoming  better  in  the  East. 

Ashie  turned  off  the  road  South  of  Shiprock  and  drove  west.  He  was 
thinking  that  somewhere  in  an  office  in  Reno,  a guy  was  drinking 
coffee  and  looking  at  a computer  screen  watching  a map  with  little 
blip  leave  the  road  off  the  trail  to  Albuquerque  and  he  was  reaching 
for  the  phone.  Ashie  smiled  and  was  glad  he  did  not  have  cell  phone, 
but  the  box  above  his  head  mounted  outside  was  telling  on  him,  but  he 
turned  down  that  narrow  ribbon  of  road  and  headed  west  anyway. 

An  older  Navajo  woman  herding  sheep  on  a nearby  hill  at  Burnham 
turnoff  wondered  what  a diesel  truck  was  doing  way  out  here.  He  waved 
to  her,  but  she  just  looked  at  him  and  he  laughed  about  it  to  himself 
and  drove  own  down  the  road. 

Nahgebah  could  see  the  Twins  approaching  the  Sand  Dunes  where  when  one 
walks  it  swallows  you  up  but  she  felt  the  rush  of  Wind  as  it  went  by 
her  and  it  lifted  them  up  and  over  the  sand  and  she  laughed  to  see  it. 
The  boys  heard  her  and  they  looked  at  her  and  then  went  on  to  the 
East.  She  could  see  better  and  the  sound  of  what  was  gong  on  outside 
started  to  come  slowly. 

She  could  see  the  boys  travel  over  the  mountains,  four  of  them  and  she 
could  see  them  clearly  . . . and  then  they  went  over  the 
hill  . . . she  closed  her  eyes  and  could  see  them,  she  knew  they  were 
going  to  see  their  father  at  his  place,  a hogan  hidden  to  the  East  and 
that  he  would  test  them  to  see  if  they  really  were  his  sons.  She  could 
see  this  in  her  mind  . . . 

The  big  rig  could  not  go  beyond  the  turn  by  the  trading  post,  so  Ashie 
parked  the  big  rig  there  and  walked  from  there  to  the  a little  house 
to  East  from  there. 

The  trader  came  out  and  wondered  if  maybe  he  forgot  about  a delivery 


there.  Ashie  waved  and  pointed  to  the  East  and  walked  on,  the  trader 
stood  on  the  steps  watching  him  pass  the  old  Reverend  Kay's  place  and 
walk  toward  the  Natani's  place  and  disappear  into  the  trees. 

Ashie  could  see  the  road  into  the  place  had  not  been  used  for  a while 

and  the  house  was  still  boarded  up,  he  expected  to  feel  at  home,  but 

it  was  like  coming  to  an  abandoned  place,  no  one  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  the  road  was  little  used. 

He  was  home  but  there  was  nothing  there.  He  looked  at  the  corral  and 

it  was  empty.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  remembered  all  the  family  used  to 

gather  and  visit;  now  they  were  all  gone  separated.  No  one  was  coming 
here  for  Christmas  anymore.  He  walked  around  the  place  and  then  walked 
back  to  the  rig,  in  four  hours  he  would  be  in  Albuquerque. 

Nahgebah  could  see  that  she  was  in  a nursing  home  but  could  not  talk. 
She  had  seen  daylight  and  walked  toward  it  from  the  place  on  that 
strange  mountain  and  found  herself  in  bed.  She  was  weak,  and  did  not 
know  these  people;  she  heard  them  call  her  the  Old  Navajo  Woman  in  6B. 

She  thought  is  this  how  it  is  to  be  old,  where  are  my  children,  why 
haven't  they  come  to  see  me.  She  thought  I have  to  exercise,  but  did 
so  at  night  in  the  quiet  of  it,  moving  every  so  slowly  to  get  her  legs 
and  arms  moving  again.  She  did  not  talk  to  the  people  around  her,  but 
they  could  she  was  looking  at  them  but  they  talked  like  she  wasn't 
there . 

When  she  slept  she  could  see  the  Twins,  Monster  Slayer  and  Born  for 
Water,  and  she  watched  them  in  their  travels.  She  could  see  the 
medicines  they  carried,  their  lightening  arrows  of  straight  lightning, 
spotted  lightning,  and  straight  lightning  and  their  armor  of  flint 
that  covered  their  heads,  body  and  feet. 

They  would  look  toward  her  every  now  and  then,  but  would  not  wave, 
because  they  had  outgrown  such  things.  She  was  stronger  now  and  she 
made  her  way  to  near  where  they  were  . . . she  heard  the  talking 
there,  their  Father  was  saying,  this  mush  inside  this  basket  is 
powerful,  from  four  directions,  it  is  there  and  you  have  eat  it  a 
certain  way  he  said.  If  you  do  this  you  will  be  restored.  It  is  from 
the  pollen  of  what  is  called  restoration,  a restoration  of  youth  and 
in  beauty  it  is  done.  It  will  give  you  strength. 

She  watched  them  as  they  ate  this  and  after  they  had  left  saw  the 
small  morsels  left  behind.  She  felt  she  should  eat  it  but  then  it  was 
too  powerful  so  she  skimmed  just  the  dew  off  it  and  tasted  just  a 
little  bit  of  it  and  then  left. 

Ashie  got  to  Albuquerque,  the  yard  was  closed,  and  he  crawled  over  the 
fence  and  dropped  the  paper  work  in  the  door  slot  and  unhooked  the 
trailer  and  left  it  there.  He  drove  on  down  to  Central  to  the  Tewa 
Lodge  and  got  a room,  it  was  almost  Christmas.  There  was  a bar  not  too 
far  off,  the  Blue  Spruce,  he  saw  some  Indian  people  standing  outside 
and  thought  about  going  in  there  but  then  thought  nothing  good  will 
come  of  it  and  fell  asleep  watching  tv.  He  did  not  call  home  because 
he  nothing  to  say,  he  felt  bad  he  had  nothing  for  his  family  for 
Christmas  and  let  his  tired  body  carry  him  off  to  sleep  . . . 

Nahgebah  felt  the  hand  of  a young  girl,  a teenager,  she  had  blue  eyes, 
she  was  brushing  her  hair  as  she  was  in  bed  and  tied  it  in  the  back. 

She  could  hear  music,  Bing  Crosby  playing  down  the  hall. 

It  was  early  about  breakfast  time;  the  Candy  Stripers  were  delivering 
presents  to  the  old  folks  there.  Nahgebah  got  up  and  looked  outside 
and  saw  the  packages  of  clothes  sitting  on  chairs  and  she  took  one 

back  to  her  room.  She  moved  around,  she  looked  in  the  mirror  and  saw 

her  hair  was  all  white,  and  she  dressed  herself  and  looked  down  the 
hall. 

One  of  the  young  girls  forgot  something  in  her  car  and  ran  out  the 
door  to  get  it,  Nahgebah  was  right  behind  her.  You  could  not  tell  she 

was  83,  she  move  quickly  and  walked  to  the  bus  stop. 

The  bus  came  and  it  was  free  ride  day.  She  told  the  driver  she  was 
going  to  the  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital  and  needed  to  get  there.  The  lady 
driver  looked  at  her  with  tired  eyes  handed  her  a ticket  and  told  her 
to  sit  behind  her.  She  said  I will  let  you  know  when  you  change  buses. 
Nahgebah  sat  down  and  looked  around  . . . 


Ashie  waited  for  the  terminal  to  open  and  it  finally  did  and  he  got 
his  papers  for  his  return  load,  he  called  in  and  the  dispatcher  said 
he  needed  to  call  his  sister  in  Phoenix,  but  he  did  not  want  to  talk 
to  her.  She  had  given  him  a hard  time  about  putting  their  mother  in  a 
nursing  home  and  had  been  mad  at  him  for  not  visiting  her.  He  tried  to 
say  he  didn't  have  enough  money  but  it  did  no  good,  he  did  not  want  to 
talk  to  her. 

He  went  looking  for  his  load  at  the  address  he  got  and  there  was  a 
sign  on  the  gate  that  said  Closed  for  Christmas.  He  went  back  and  got 
the  same  room  for  the  night;  he  thought  about  calling  home  but  it 
would  only  make  him  feel  bad  so  he  didn't,  he  just  watched  tv. 

In  the  waiting  room,  an  old  lady  with  white  hair  sat  down  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center.  When  people  came  by  she  spoke  to  them. 

One  young  couple  from  Nageezi  was  there  and  she  spoke  with  them.  She 
asked  for  a ride  home. 

They  looked  at  her  with  suspicion,  she  told  them  she  got  out  of  the 
hospital  and  her  family  had  no  phone  so  she  was  trying  to  find  a way 
home,  it  was  on  their  way.  After  a minute  or  two  the  couple  told  her 
to  come  with  them.  She  crawled  into  the  back  of  their  camper  and  they 
gassed  up  and  bought  her  a sandwich  and  pop  and  they  took  off,  heading 
North  and  they  traveled  through  Payson  and  then  Showlow  and  kept  going 
North.  She  fell  asleep  and  she  found  herself  on  that  strange  mountain. 

Where  is  Ashie,  his  sister  said  on  the  phone  to  his  wife.  I don't  know 
she  said  he  is  on  the  road  and  hasn't  called.  I need  to  get  a hold  of 
him.  Mom  took  off  from  the  nursing  home,  she  is  wandering  around 
Phoenix  somewhere,  no  one  knows  where  she  it  at.  Do  you  know  where  he 
is?  No,  she  said.  All  right,  I am  calling  my  other  brothers  and  tell 
them.  So  she  called  them,  one  in  Denver,  one  in  Kansas  City  and  one  in 
San  Francisco,  she  told  them.  All  them  were  calling  each  other,  where 
was  Ashie? 

The  one  in  Denver,  Nelson  decided  to  drive  down  and  had  just  bought  a 
new  car.  He  thought  about  what  to  do  with  the  other  one,  it  was  good 
and  he  thought  to  sell  it  but  he  decided  maybe  Ashie  could  use  it  and 
so  he  sent  his  son  to  take  it  to  Ashie 's  wife  and  so  he  left  to  drive 
over  there. 

Nahgebah  got  off  at  the  junction  where  a narrow  ribbon  of  road  headed 
West  16  miles  to  her  home.  It  was  evening  and  she  started  to  walk  west 
on  the  highway  to  her  mountain.  She  kept  walking;  no  one  was  on  the 
highway. 

She  thought  about  the  history  of  her  people,  of  how  the  Navajos  who 
were  taken  to  Fort  Sumner  in  1868  suffered  there.  They  were  broken 
hearted  and  when  they  heard  they  were  free  to  go  home  they  were  so 
glad  to  be  going  home.  She  remembered  that  when  they  had  traveled  and 
saw  Mount  Taylor  one  of  the  Sacred  Mountains,  they  asked  is  that  our 
mountain,  and  they  said  yes. 

The  old  people,  the  men  and  woman  fell  to  the  ground  and  wept  at  the 
sight  of  it  they  were  so  happy.  She  reached  down  and  grabbed  a handful 
of  dirt,  and  it  became  corn  pollen  and  offered  it  to  this  place,  and 
she  could  see  the  mountain  of  her  home  and  she  was  so  glad  to  see  it 
again . 

She  had  not  noticed  but  the  Bitsillies  had  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
with  wide  eyes  as  she  got  in  and  she  said  she  was  going  home.  They 
could  not  believe  it  was  her  and  she  closed  the  door  and  they  drove 
off. 

Ashie  picked  up  his  load  and  got  a message  to  call  home,  he  thought 
about  it  and  tried  to  call  home,  but  there  was  no  answer,  so  he  left 
early  that  morning.  The  dispatcher  said  something  about  his  wife 
asking  him  to  go  to  the  old  place  and  check  it. 

It  was  important  he  go  by  there,  they  would  meet  him  there.  He  thought 
I wonder  what  happened  he  was  worried  and  left  heading  down  the  road 
to  Gallup  his  mind  full  of  questions.  He  got  to  the  Giant  Truck  Stop 
and  called  home  but  still  no  answer  so  he  gassed  up  and  headed  north, 
he  got  to  Gallup  and  drove  north.  I hope  no  one  is  hurt  or  something 
worse . 

He  almost  drove  by  the  turnoff,  without  turning  but  thought  I better 


wait  for  them  there.  He  pulled  off  the  road  and  headed  west.  He  drove 
up  to  the  trading  post  and  parked  the  rig  and  started  to  head  down 
through  the  cedars. 

He  could  smell  smoke  from  a pinon  tree  and  it  was  from  up  ahead.  When 
he  stepped  into  the  clearing  there  were  all  these  vehicles  parked 
there  and  the  house  was  open.  He  could  smell  coffee  and  the  boards 
covering  the  windows  were  taken  down.  He  walked  to  the  front  and  there 
was  talking  going  on  inside. 

He  thought  something  is  going  on,  who  is  in  there.  You  leave  something 
and  Maaiis,  coyotes  move  in  and  take  it  over.  He  thought  about 
knocking  but  just  walked  in.  He  opened  the  door  and  there  was  the 
trader,  and  Rev.  K,  and  the  Bitsillies,  and  the  Upshaws,  Tauglechees 
and  the  table  was  covered  with  food. 

Ashie  stood  there  and  they  all  looked  at  him,  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Then  he  heard  a voice  from  the  other  room,  it  sounded  like  his 
wife,  she  said.  Come  Here! 

What  is  this,  what  is  she  doing  here.  He  stepped  toward  the  sound  of 
her  voice  and  in  the  next  room  the  beds  were  set  up  and  a table,  and 
his  wife  was  there  and  his  three  kids  who  were  giggling,  and  a 
makeshift  tree  full  of  presents  underneath.  He  was  so  surprised. 

There  in  front  of  him  sat  a woman  with  her  back  to  him.  She  had  long 
white  hair,  tied  up  in  the  traditional  way.  She  turned  to  him  and  it 
was  his  mother,  Nahgebah.  He  reached  out  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
just  stood  there  and  held  her.  They  did  not  say  anything,  they 
couldn't,  he  just  stood  there  and  they  all  wept. 

There  is  nothing  really  in  life  that  is  as  important  as  family.  This 
is  what  it  is  all  about,  what  makes  us  travel  so  far  from  early 
morning  to  late  night,  enduring  hardship,  hunger  and  some  pain  but  the 
thought  of  home  and  all  them  there.  Is  there  anything  better  than 
this?  Nothing  else  matters,  all  else  vanishes  like  a mist. 

He  stood  there  and  cried  for  a long  while.  Oh,  Shima,  my  mother.  It  is 
a home  again,  and  all  those  that  were  there  laughed  cuz  it  was  a 
miracle  in  this  out  of  the  way  place.  In  the  way  of  saying  it,  she  had 
"run  after  them",  meaning  she  was  chasing  after  them  and  in  doing  so 
they  had  all  followed  her  here.  So  it  goes  the  story  of  the  old  woman 
named  Nahgebah. 

rustywire 


"RE : Poem:  Winged  Lessons"  

Date:  Wed,  26  Apr  2000  23:01:35  -0400 
From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 
Sub j : Winged  Lessons 

Winged  Lessons 

In  the  midst  of  misty  Moonlight 
on  this  gentle  first  Spring  night 
I watch  with  quiet  reverence 
as  the  Winged_Ones  take  flight 

A gathering  of  Nations 
with  many  colors  bright 
fly  swiftly  through  the  fog 
of  this  most  Sacred  flight 

Where  Winged_Ones  have  gathered 
before  the  Moon's  new  light 
to  gather  in  the  shadows 
in  prayer  before  their  flight 

In  awe  and  wonder  watching 
how  simple  the  design 
and  wondering  what  happen 


to  us  the  human  kind 


The  void  of  human  suffering 
the  malice  and  the  greed 
the  fighting  and  the  anger 
have  taken  hold  it  seems 

Where  did  we  lose  the  lesson 
the  Grandfathers  held  dear 
how  have  we  all  forgotten 
the  Wisdom  of  their  years 

My  Heart  in  desolation 
watches  the  eerie  flight 
of  Winged_ones  in  motion 
far  through  the  starry  night 

Would  we  but  sit  and  listen 
and  hear  our  Mother's  call 
there  would  be  truly  freedom 
and  companion  for  us  all 

But  lessons  of  The  Old  Ones 
on  deaf  ears  seem  to  fall 
we  do  not  stand  together 
so  we're  destined  now  to  fall 

Would  that  all  could  hear  me 
this  quiet  starry  night 
would  all  could  stop  and  hearten 
to  this  most  Sacred  flight 

Where  one  and  all  together 
regardless  of  the  breed 
will  fly  in  quiet  unison 
and  wake  within  the  Dream 


Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  - 

Date:  Mon,  1 Apr  2002  06:21:42  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  15-21 


APE  LILA 
(April) 

(Welo) 

15 

Whale  song  calls  me  in  my  dreams. 

16 

The  luminescence  of  the  ocean  at  night  glows  like  Pele's  fire  upon  the 
sands . 


17 

The  land  is  perpetuated  in  life. 

18 

Whisper  to  the  wind  your  secret  longings. 

19 


The  blossoms  of  the  shower  tree  form  a golden  lace  upon  the  green 
grass. 

20 

Cherish  the  fragile  beauty  of  nature  --  it  is  ours  to  borrow,  not  to 


keep. 


21 

Sail  the  ocean  by  moonlight,  and  you  may  find  the  secret  island  of  the 
ancients . 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Students  need  to  Learn  Indian  Culture"  

Date:  Tue,  9 Apr  2002  08:20:43  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="LEARN  INDIAN" 
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Teacher:  Students  need  to  learn  Indian  culture 
By  ERICKA  SCHENCK  SMITH 
Gazette  State  Bureau 

GREAT  FALLS  - Indian  and  non-Indian  students  deserve  a chance  to  learn 
about  the  culture  and  history  of  American  Indians,  and  the  state  must  do 
more  to  ensure  that  public  schools  teach  youngsters  about  Montana's  first 
residents,  parents,  teachers  and  others  said  during  a hearing  Monday. 

"Students  need  to  be  aware  of  how  tribal,  local,  state  and  national 
governments  impact  the  state,  impact  our  lives,"  said  Wilhelmina  Wright, 
who  has  taught  Indian  studies  in  Arlee,  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  for 
24  years.  "Non-Indian  students  need  to  know  how  tribes  assist  in 
governance  in  Montana." 

Although  state  law  requires  public  schools  to  teach  Indian  studies  to 
all  students,  from  kindergarten  through  college,  many  still  don't.  The 
informal  title  of  that  law,  "Indian  Education  for  All,"  was  also  the  theme 
of  the  three-day  Montana-Wyoming  Indian  Education  Association  conference, 
which  wrapped  up  Monday  with  a three-hour  hearing  on  ways  the  state  can  do 
better. 

The  state  has  been  working  on  a plan  to  make  sure  schools  have  access  to 
lesson  plans  and  accurate  information,  but  there  hasn't  been  enough  money 
to  pull  all  the  information  together.  The  Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  higher 
education  all  have  plans  to  improve  Indian  studies  in  all  of  Montana's 
public  schools. 

Monday  said  they  hadn't  learned  about  their  own  culture  while  they  were 
in  school,  or  hadn't  been  given  correct  information. 

"I  do  not  know  my  language,  and  I am  ashamed  of  that,  because  I should 
have  known  this  a long  time  ago  instead  of  now  at  the  age  of  30  picking  up 
block  one,"  said  Molina  Burdeau,  of  Browning,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe . 

"I  am  here  for  my  sons;  I am  here  for  my  nieces;  I am  here  for  my 
nephews,"  Burdeau  said. 

Robey  Clark,  also  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  said  much  of  what  he  learned 
in  school  was  "patently  false  or  highly,  highly  distorted." 

Vanessa  Garfield,  who  teaches  Indian  studies  in  Arlee 's  elementary  and 
middle  schools,  said  teachers  need  better  access  to  curriculum  materials. 
Especially  at  the  elementary  level,  she  said,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
authentic,  historically  accurate  lessons  about  American  Indians. 

Tribes  must  be  responsible  for  putting  some  of  those  materials  together, 
several  people  said. 

"It's  very  difficult  to  really  teach  what  we  want  to  teach,  because  it's 
not  in  textbooks,"  said  Rebecca  Roberts  of  Browning. 

Students,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian,  need  to  meet  with  people  who  can 
share  their  culture,  Roberts  said,  adding  that  schools  should  rely  on 
tribes  for  information  about  Montana's  Indians. 


Elsie  Standing  Elk-Wick  of  Ashland  said  the  reservations  in  Montana  need 
to  unite  and  decide  what  will  be  taught  about  Indian  culture  in  Montana. 

But  the  initiative  to  teach  Indian  studies  in  all  Montana  schools  is 
"about  40  years  too  late/'  she  said.. 

"Why  wasn't  this  being  pushed  when  all  our  elders  were  still  alive?"  she 
asked.  "They  were  walking  encyclopedias." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  08  Apr  2002  09:44:28  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub  j : NAC  Topics  for  4/8  - 4/11  + Different  Drums  Honors  Women  + more  ... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  4/8  - 4/11 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  Honors  Women 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr  (Part  2) 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  4/8  - 4/11 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 4/8:  Current  Events: 

Bayou  Country  will  be  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  Native  beat  at  this 
year's  New  Orleans  lazz  and  Heritage  Festival.  A special  Native  American 
celebration  will  be  one  of  the  featured  attractions.  The  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe  will  celebrate  its  40th  anniversary  with 
ongoing  activities  throughout  the  month  of  April.  The  National  Indian 
Gaming  Association  will  tee  it  up  at  their  11th  annual  trade  show  and 
convention  in  San  Diego.  And  April  is  Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month. 

TUE  - 4/9:  Sustainable  Forestry  Fund: 

Forests  are  one  of  our  most  precious  natural  resources.  Yet,  they  are 
constantly  under  threat  of  clear  cutting,  fire  and  development.  First 
Nations  Development  Institute  is  offering  tribes  looking  to  go  into  the 
lumber  business  assistance  from  their  sustainable  forestry  fund.  The  tribes 
must  first  participate  in  and  pass  a certification  assessment.  The 
Intertribal  Timber  Council  and  others  are  seeking  new  markets  for  tribal 
forestry  products,  and  tribes  are  answering  the  call.  Can  tribes  set  a new 
standard  in  sustainable  forestry  practices?  Guests  include  Bill  Wilkinson 
of  the  Forest  Stewardship  Council. 

WED  - 4/10:  No  Place  To  Call  Home: 

Native  Americans  pride  themselves  on  their  culture,  traditions,  and 
language.  An  essential  part  of  Native  life  is  the  extended  family.  Natives 
often  rely  on  extended  family  in  times  of  need.  So  why  are  there  so  many 
homeless  Native  Americans?  The  Bush  administration  says  ending  chronic 
homelessness  is  a priority  for  the  next  10  years.  To  assist  in  their 
initiative  they  will  increase  the  2003  budget  that  deals  with  homelessness 
to  $2.2  billion,  which  includes  $1.1  billion  for  HUD.  What  are  tribes  doing 
to  bring  home  their  homeless? 

THU  - 4/11:  Emergency  Preparedness  in  Indian  Country: 

For  months  now,  the  nation  has  been  told  to  prepare  for  attacks  by 
terrorists.  There  is  discussion  on  the  use  of  dirty  bombs  and  germ  warfare. 
Government  health  officials  are  arguing  over  the  issue  on  whether  the 
public  masses  should  be  given  the  small  pox  vaccination.  Amidst  the 
discussion,  are  there  any  efforts  to  assure  that  tribal  emergency  services 
are  trained  and  prepared?  Will  they  be  prepared  for  handling  a major  public 
outbreak?  Or  are  tribes  even  included  in  the  plans  to  prepare  for  a 
nationwide  emergency  situation? 

FRI  - 4/12:  Education  of  the  Kalispel: 

The  Kalispel  Reservation  is  home  to  approximately  330  tribal  members.  Like 
many  other  reservations  Kalispel  is  faced  with  high  unemployment  rates, 
little  economic  development,  poor  housing  and  education,  and  a poor  quality 
of  life.  The  tribe  developed  the  Camas  Institute  --  a unique  training 


center  that  focuses  on  enriching  the  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  the  Kalispel 
people.  One  year  has  passed  since  the  institute  opened  and  pledged  to 
change  the  lives  of  its  people.  Are  they  succeeding?  Are  tribal  members' 
lives  being  changed?  Guests  include  Glenn  Raymond,  Tina  Nenema,  and  Gary 
Robinson  of  the  Camas  Institute. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  radio  listeners  can  look  forward  to 
great  Indn'  entertainers  and  Indn'  news! 

Dim  Boyd  displays  two  facets  of  his  musical  abilities;  first  as  a flutist 
on  "Quest"  and  as  a live  performer  on  "Pow  Wow  Highway  49."  loanne 
Shenandoah  brings  us  a traditional  Haudenosaunee  song  honoring  lifegivers 
and  elders  on  "Dancing  On  Mother  Earth."  From  the  powwow  trail,  Youngbird 
brings  us,  yup,  a "Change  Of  Life."  Another  flutist,  leff  Ball,  plays 
"Whiteman's  Moccasins"  and  "Black  Hills  Stomp."  Daryl  Tonemah  and  Annie 
Humphrey  collaborate  and  prepare  us  for  the  time  "When  Fire  Falls."  Still 
another  flutist,  Gary  Stroutsos  presents  "Suite  For  Sitting  Bull."  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  David  Little  Elk  sings  "Unk'un  Ca  Lila  Iyomakpi"  in  his  Lakota 
language  but  with  today's  beat.  And  one  more  flutist,  Marc  Woerpel,  sets 
the  mood  and  lets  us  know  what  it's  like  to  be  "In  Waiting."  Radmilla  Cody 
returns  for  a second  week  to  sing  of  Dine'  arranged  marriages  in  "The 
Proposal  and  the  Promise."  Chicago's  lames  Yellow  Bank  combines  the  past, 
present  and  future  with  "On  and  On." 

Of  course,  the  big  news  is  that  Indian  Summer  Festival  will  host  the  5th 
Annual  Nammys  on  Saturday,  September  7th,  2002  in  the  Marcus  Amphitheater 
during  the  organizations  16th  annual  festival.  Some  say  it's  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  Turtle  Island.  Stay  tuned  for  more  information  about  a 
special  AIROScast  of  the  Nammys. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 4/8:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 4/9:  4am 
Saturday  - 4/13:  3pm 
Sunday  - 4/14:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 4/15:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  Honors  Women 

Honoring  the  women  of  the  Nations  with  a full  hour  of  music  by  female 
artists  and  words  from  elder  women  storytellers.  Songs  about  mothers  and 
children,  powwow  dancing  and  tradition,  love  and  relationship  - songs  that 
reflect  traditional  beauty  and  songs  featuring  provocative  contemporary 
lyrics  are  all  included  in  this  hour,  with  music  by  loanne  Shenandoah,  3ani 
Lauzon,  Wayquay,  Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  CreeAtive  Harmony  and  more. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  4/9:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  4/10:  4am 
Saturday  4/13:  5pm 
Sunday  4/14:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  4/15:  6am 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

This  week  on  alterNative  Voices  we  spin  several  new  music  CD's  from  Native 
artists:  Ronald  Roybal,  Radmilla  Cody,  Randy  Wood,  Clan-destine,  and  some 
really  good  old  selections  from  the  library. 

This  week's  "Living  Voices"  interview  is  with  William  Mehojah,  Sr.  who  is 
no  longer  with  us.  News  continues  about  the  Greeley  Fighting  Whites  and  a 
"triple  standard"  with  the  mascot  issue. 

Our  website  is  always  available  with  events,  jobs,  scholarships, 
announcements  and  news  you  can  use.  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  4/10:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  4/11:  4am 
Saturday  4/13:  6pm 
Sunday  4/14:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  4/15:  7am 


5)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr  (Part  2) 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  from  Native  America  --  part  two  of 
our  conversation  with  singer/songwriter  Arigon  Starr  (Kickapoo)  about  her 
forthcoming  album,  "Backflip."  Arigon  delivers  thoroughly  modern  tunes 
casting  Natives  as  lead  characters  --  rendering  folk  and  contemporary 
scenes  with  a blend  of  warm  sympathy  and  wicked  wit.  Also  in  the  mix,  new 
music  from  Dim  Boyd  (with  Alfonso  Kolb),  John  Trudell,  Tulku  and  Mary 
Youngblood . 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  4/11:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  4/12:  4am 
Saturday  4/13:  4pm 
Sunday  4/14:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  4/15:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Sun,  7 Apr  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Date:  Sat,  06  Apr  2002  07:51:16  -0800 
From:  Ableza  Institute  <ableza@pacbell . net> 

Sub j : Diane  Way  presentation 

Continuing  to  explore  Native  American  women  and  their  roles  in 
society,  a new  work,  "Raw  Pearl"  by  San  lose  playwright  Diane  Way, 
has  been  selected  for  presentation  at  the  prestigious  Native  American 
Literature  Symposium  (NALS,)  a division  of  the  National  American 
Literature  Association. 

The  NALS  Conference  will  take  place  at  the 
Mystic  Lake  Resort  and  Casino  (a  tribal  venue)  in  Prior  Lake, 

Minnesota,  April  10  - 14.  Other  selected  presenters  include  LeAnn 
Howe,  Susan  Power,  Carter  Revard,  Diane  Glancy,  and  Fleid  Erdrich. 

Way's  piece,  entitled  "Raw  Pearl",  is  an  excerpt  from  a larger  body 
of  work,  "Bad  Medicine,"  which  examines  and  exposes  the  more 
notorious  aspects  and  lives  of  historic  and  contemporary  indigenous 
female  figures.  Madams,  bandits,  and  crooked  community  leaders  are  a 
few  of  the  personas  depicted.  Way  quips,  "Some  of  the  names  have 
been  changed  to  protect  the  guilty."  The  overall  intent  is  to 
present  the  notion  that  Native  American  peoples,  regardless  of 
traditional  posturing  claims,  have  unfortunately  assimilated  the  more 
nefarious  and  insidious  undertones  of  Colonialism,  causing 
wide-spread  socio-disfunctionalism  from  generation  to  generation. 

This  is  Diane  Way's  second  year  in  presenting  her  wide  and  varied 
works  for  NALS.  She  also  presented  at  the  American  Literature 
Associations  National  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Studies 
of  American  Indian  Literatures  (ASAIL.)  Diane  has  won  several 
international,  national,  and  regional  awards  in  playwriting. 

The  presentation  of  "Raw  Pearl"  at  NALS  is  funded  by  Applied 
Materials  Excellence  in  the  Arts;  a grants  program  of  the  Arts 
Council  of  Silicon  Valley,  and  through  a media  grant  of  the 
California  Arts  Council.  The  presentation  will  be  taped  and  later 


video-streamed  on  the  Ableza  Institute  website: 
http://www.ableza.org  . 

For  more  information  about  NALS  2002,  and  a complete  program  listing, 
please  visit:  http://www.english.mnsu.edu/griffin/nativelit.htm 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 
Last  updated  on  March  24,  2002 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  you  can  usually  assume  that  all  of  the  notes 
sections  for  these  powwows  should  include:  No  firearms,  alcohol,  drugs, 
fireworks  or  fighting.  Not  responsible  for  injuries,  lost  items,  shortage 
of  funds  or  stranded  travellers.  All  pets  must  be  on  leashes  (unless  no 
pets  is  specified).  No  sacred  items  or  restricted  animal  parts  for  sale. 
Many  powwows  also  include  no  politics,  and  it  is  generally  a good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  chairs. 

April  2002 

April  12-13  - Oklahoma  University  Stomp  Dance  and  Powwow 
Location:  Lloyd  Noble  Center,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-3163. 

April  12-13  - Second  Annual  Sanders  Transportation  Benefit  & Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Sanders  Valley  High  School  Gym,  Sanders,  Arizona. 

Contact:  Raymond  Willie  or  Derry  Thompson  (928)  688-4250  or  (928)  688-4254. 

April  12-14  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Princess  contest. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings; 

Native  Way  Productions,  8788  Gravel  Hill  Rd,  Albany  GA  31705, 

e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions .com;  http : //www . nativeway product ions . com 

April  14  - Lecture  Series:  Mainstreet 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

April  19-20  - Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Tia-Piah  Powwow 
Location:  Albert  V.  Sallas  County  Park,  New  Caney,  Texas. 

Contact:  (713)  475-0221;  vendors  contact  (281)  448-8435. 

April  19-21  - Musical  Echoes,  A Native  American  Cultural  Event  and 
Flute  Gathering 

Location:  The  Landing,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  Flute,  drum,  tipi  contests. 

Contact:  (850)  243-4405. 

April  19-21  - Apache  Rattlesnake  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-2880. 

April  19-21  - Old  Fort  Days  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Fort  Gibson  Historical  Site,  Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  478-4780. 


April  19-21  - Chucalissa  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Chucalissa  Museum,  1987  Indian  Village  Dr,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Notes:  All  dancers  and  drums  welcome.  MC,  Tommy  Ware; 

Head  Man,  Clint  Greene;  Head  Lady,  Tammera  Hicks; 

Arena  Director,  Jason  Thigpen; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Wilson  Ware  Memorial  Singers; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Grey  Wolf;  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Jimmy  Williams. 

Dance  competition  on  Saturday  in  four  categories  in  adults  and  teen, 
day  money  for  tiny  tots. 

Contact:  (901)  785-3160;  cbelll@memphis.edu;  http://www.chucalissa.org/ 

April  20  - Choctaw  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Student  Activity  Center,  Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  University, 
North  1st  and  Dunlap,  Durant,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  MC,  Tim  Tall  Chief;  Head  Singer,  Pay  Oyebi; 

Head  Man,  Michael  Roberts;  Head  Lady,  Patricial  Bointy; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Mark  Wilson;  Arena  Director,  Bill  Takes  Horse. 

Dance  contests:  Mens  Straight/Traditional  (combined)  and  Fancy, 

Womens  Cloth/Buckskin  (combined)  and  Fancy  Shawl/Dingle  (combined). 

Vendor  space  available.  Free  admission,  open  to  the  public. 

Gourd  Dancing  3:30  pm  and  7 pm.  Grand  Entry  8 pm. 

Contact:  (580)  924-9411;  (580)  434-5875. 

April  20  - Apache  Tribal  Princess  Dance 

Location:  Apache  Tribal  Building,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

April  20  - Otoe  Buffalo  Clan  Spring  Dance 

Location:  Otoe  Tribal  Community  Center,  Red  Rock,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Yellowhammer;  MCs,  Tony  Arkeketa  and  Aaron  Gawhega. 

Saturday  2 pm  Otoe  Elo'ska  Tail  Dancing,  5 pm  supper  and  singing  contest, 

7 pm  Tail  Dancing,  8 pm  Intertribal  dancing  and  contests. 

Dance  competition  for  Boy's  (6-17)  Southern  Straight  and 
Girl's  (6-17)  Southern  Cloth;  four  age  groups  for  each  category. 

Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  jiwere@yahoo.com. 

April  20-21  - Three  Rivers  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Mitchell  Hall,  UW-La  Crosse,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Contact:  Tracy  Littlejohn  (608)  785-8225,  Hinugal@aol.com. 

April  21  - Modesto  Junior  College  Red  Nations  and  Friends  4th  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  East  Campus  Quad  Area,  Modesto  Junior  College,  Modesto,  California. 
Notes:  MC,  Val  Shadowhawk;  Arena  Director,  Greg  Jimenez; 

Head  Lady,  Niko  DeRoin-Davidson;  Head  Young  Man,  Marcos  Ponce; 

Head  Young  Lady,  Marcy  Avila;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Millard  Clark; 

Guest  Southern  Drum,  Strictly  Southern;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Spirit  Ground; 
Guest  Northern  Drum,  All  Nations  Singers.  Grand  Entry  Noon. 

Contact:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory  (209)  575-6255,  ivorye@yosimite.cc.ca.us, 
rednationsm jc@hotmail . com . 

April  25-26  - Indian  Territory  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market 
Location:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange  culture 
and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 

Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound 
and  video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more. 


Contact:  e-mail  web@gatheringofnations.com; 
http : //www. gat her ingof nations . com . 

April  25-27  - Talihina  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Talihina  School  Gym,  Talihina,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  567-2539. 

April  26-28  - Native  Way  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Tobosofkee  Recreation  Area  (Sandy  Beach),  Macon,  Georgia. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings; 

Native  Way  Productions,  8788  Gravel  Hill  Rd,  Albany  GA  31705, 
e-mail  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com; 
http : //www. nati vewayprod uct ions . com/ . 

April  26-28  - Native  Solutions  Fourth  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Oxford  Lake  Park,  exit  185  off  1-20,  Oxford,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  5 to  9 pm,  Saturday  10  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  5 pm. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  11  am,  Sunday  12  noon.  Admission  $5, 

over  65  or  under  10  free.  Flost  Northern  Drum,  Greywolf  Singers; 

Head  Southern  Drum,  Shadowwolf  Singers;  Head  Man,  Don  Redbear; 

Head  Lady,  Donna  Dulaney;  MC,  Gary  Smith;  Arena  Director,  Buck  Tucker. 
Contact:  Tony  (256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373; 

Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  (256)  820-6315, 
raven spiritwalker@yahoo . com . 

April  26-28  - Second  Annual  Mantle  Rock  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Birdsville  Campgrounds,  US  60  and  137  N,  Smithland,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Southern  Cherokees  and  the  Ky  Paint  Clan. 

Host  Drums,  Brothers  of  the  Pine  and  Changes  in  Breeze;  MC,  Barry  Brown; 
Arena  Director,  Timithol  Whitehorse. 

Contact:  (502)  969-7503;  sbckamama@aol.com. 

April  26-28  - First  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Gilchrist  County  Recreational  Park,  6 miles  north  of 
Fanning  Springs,  Florida. 

Notes:  Admission  $3,  $1  ages  6-16  and  over  60.  Dancing,  crafts,  games, 
story  telling,  auctions. 

Contact:  (352)  490-6198,  (352)  250-4615. 

May  2002 

May  3-4  - Fifteenth  Annual  Indian  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Farmer's  Market,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Contact:  (865)  579-1384,  twdbear@aol.com. 

May  3-5  - Thirty  Sixth  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Association  Spring 
Powwow 

Location:  Hidden  Oaks  Family  Campgrounds,  Robert,  Louisiana. 

Contact:  Rose  (504)  468-2145;  Nita  (800)  359-0940;  andi4769@aol . com" >; 
LIHA@lakota . net . 

May  3-5  - Wild  West  Show 

Location:  PA  Renaissance  Faire,  PA  Turnpike  exit  20,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Notes:  Native  American  dancers,  blue  grass  music,  country  music. 

Vendor  spaces. 

Contact:  Thomas  Roy  (717)  665-7021  ext  127. 

May  3-5  - Third  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Craven  County  Fairgrounds,  Hwy  70,  3 miles  east  of  New  Bern, 

North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Foods,  crafts,  artists,  demonstrations.  Day  money  for  dancers. 
Contact:  Debbie  Wayne  (252)  244-4222. 

May  4-5  - Ninth  Annual  Choctaw  Apache  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Ebarb  High  School  Ball  Park,  53440  Hwy  482,  Ebarb,  Louisiana. 


Notes:  Head  Man,  Oosahwe;  Head  Lady,  Lori  Barham  Gray; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Herbert  Johnson  Sr.;  Arena  Director,  Thomas  Muskrat; 
Host  Drum,  Drum  Busters.  All  dancers  and  drums  are  welcome. 

Contact:  (318)  645-7392;  fax  (318)  645-2589;  colton@cp-tel.net; 
http : //cate . 50megs . com/index. htm . 

May  4-5  - Outdoor  Indian  Art  Market 
Location:  Jacobson  House,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  366-1667. 

May  4-5  - Circle  of  the  People  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Vanderburgh  4-H  Center,  US  41  six  miles  north  of  Evansville,  In 
Contact:  Ruby  Norris  (812)  985-0963, 
http: //www. geocities . com/cotpevansville. 

May  4-26  - Trail  of  Tears  Art  Show 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  9-10  - Annual  Turtle  Island  Storytelling  Festival 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  10-11  - Twenty  Second  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  (Note:  new  location)  - 3J  Road,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Flyer  and  map  on  website. 

Contact:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221;  krazywilly@knology.net; 
http://andersons-web.com/Flyer2002.gif. 

May  10-11  - Second  Annual  Bill  Miller  Concert 
Location:  Laconia  High  School,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
All  profits  from  the  concert  go  to  the  Council's  Scholarship  Fund. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005,  wathinas@hotmail.com. 

May  10-12  - Circle  of  Sacred  Children  Powwow  Second  Annual  Mary  Jennifer 
Marchand  Memorial  Event 

Location:  Omak  Longhouse,  Colville  Reservaion,  5 miles  east  of 
Omak,  Washington. 

Notes:  Drum  contest,  dance  competition  in  all  categories. 

Royalty  competition,  2k  and  5k  fun  runs,  3 on  3 basketball  tourney. 

All  arts  and  crafts  vendors  welcome. 

Contact:  Dorothy  Marchand  (509)  826-6889; 

Charissa  Marchand  or  Walter  Williams  (505)  385-7579;  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com. 
May  10-12  - Seventh  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow 

Location:  Pasco  County  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd. 
Dade  City,  Florida. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Johnny  McDonald;  Head  Lady,  Susan  McDonald; 

MC,  John  Ferguson;  Host  Drum,  Family  Drum; 

Contemporary  Performers,  Ken  Keller  and  RedHawk. 

Princess  (12-16)  and  Jr.  Princess  (5-11)  contests. 

Hosted  by  the  Withlacoochee  American  Indian  Historical  Society  and 
the  Pasco  County  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Proceeds  benefit  ongoing  building  projects  within  the  historical  villages 
of  the  park. 

Contact:  Yvonne  (727)  723-9345;  waihs@hotmail.com;  http://www.waihs.com/ 

May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American  Heritage 
Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  food.  Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Julie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436,  (800)  557-5582; 
http: //www. kerrlake . com/ chamber /powwow. 


May  11-12  - Comanche  Little  Ponies  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Museum  of  Great  Plains,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  429-8229. 

May  11-12  - Ninth  Annual  Mariposa  Powwow 

Location:  Mariposa  County  Fairgrounds,  Mariposa,  California. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Council  of  Mariposa  County. 
Contact:  (209)  742-2244;  http://www.visitmariposa.net/powwow/. 

May  12  - Painted  Horse  Society's  Elder  Celebration 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Cultural  Center,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  678-2987. 

May  14  - American  Indian  Cultural  Society  Lecture:  Protecting  Sovereignty 
Location:  Tribes  Gallery,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

May  17-19  - First  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Hwy.  59  Flea  Market  Grounds,  Summerdale,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  9 am  to  2 pm  Children's  Education  Day.  $1500  prize  money. 
Head  Man,  Charles  lones;  Head  Lady,  Deborah  lones;  MC,  John  Ferguson; 

Arena  Director,  Michael  Raven  Crowdog;  Contemporary  Recording  Artist, 

Dave  'White  Wolf'  Trezak.  Food  vendors  still  needed  [as  of  1/3/02]. 
Contact:  Chief  Gene  Griffith  (251)  986-5433; 

Tribal  Office  (251)  989-2714;  standingbull@wolfcreeksoutherncherokee.com; 
littlewolf@monacanindian . com; 

http : //www. geocities . com/wolfcreekband/home . html . 

May  17-19  - Twenty  Second  De  Anza  Powwow 

Location:  S-Quad,  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd, 

Cupertino,  California. 

Notes:  Dance,  drum,  switch  and  cradleboard  contests.  Open  Gourd  Dancing. 
MC,  Tom  Phillips;  Whipman,  Steve  Reevis;  Head  Man  Dudge,  Gary  Middle  Rider 
Head  Woman  ludge,  Iona  Mad  Plume;  Head  Man,  Peter  3oe  Olney; 

Head  Lady,  Rose  Olney  Sampson;  Head  Teen  Boy,  Gary  Olney; 

Head  Teen  Girl,  Marie  Olney;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Haystack  Singers. 
Automated  information  system:  (408)  864-8355  plus  extension  868 
(directions),  871  (all  about  the  powwow),  871  (general  information), 

872  (vendor  information),  873  (dance  and  drum  info),  874  (entertainment), 
875  (film  festival) . 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker  or  Leslie  Berry  (408)  864-5448, 
parkergerri@fhda . edu,  http : //www. deanzapowwow. org . 

May  17-19  - Kiowa  Black  Leggings  Armed  Forces  Day  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-3987. 

May  18-19  - Eighth  Annual  Tamworth  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Tamworth  Family  Campgrounds,  Depot  Rd  off  of  Rte  16, 

Tamworth,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
No  dance  contests.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  Noon  and  7 pm,  Sunday  Noon. 

Potluck  dinner  Saturday  evening.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005;  Sandy  (603)  539-5015;  bbearl3@prodigy.net, 
wathinas@hotmail.com;  Campground  information  (800)  274-8031. 

May  24  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Track  Meet 
Location:  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

May  24-26  - Delaware  Powwow 

Location:  Falleaf  Dancegrounds,  Copan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  531-2526. 


May  24-26  - Vietnam  Veterans  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

May  25  - Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Theatre 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  25-26  - Ohio  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Hocking  College,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7 pm  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Gourd  Dancing  on  request.  Head  Man,  Dave  Burns;  Head  Lady,  Nina  Dukes; 

Head  Veteran,  Grant  Nell;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

MC,  Ed  de  Torres. 

Contact:  Ray  Baker  (740)  592-5322; 

Vendors  contact  Don  Hibbard  (740)  698-3512. 

May  25-26  - Honor  the  Earth  Powwow 

Location:  Welles  Park,  Madison  between  1st  and  2nd  Streets, 

El  Cajon,  California. 

Notes:  Food,  vendors,  exhibition  and  competition  dancing. 

Contact:  Eric  Runningpath  (858)  621-6748  or  Charlie  Silverwater, 
silverwr@gte . net . 

May  25-26  - Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Contact:  Steve  Roragen  (540)  989-5449. 

May  26  - Annual  Wheelock  Spring  Festival 

Location:  Wheelock  Academy  Grounds,  Millerton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  746-2139. 

May  27  - Memorial  Day  Dance 

Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

May  31-Dune  1 - Annual  Miami  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Ottawa  County  Fairgrounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1445. 

May  31-Dune  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 
Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  Dack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 

Dune  2002 

Dune-September  - David  Fitzgerald  Cherokee  Photograph  Exhibit  and 
Cherokee  Communities  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  1-2  - Fourth  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Traditional  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Matthiessen  State  Park,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Includes  benefit  motorcycle  ride  to  park,  call  for  info. 

Contact:  (708)  493-0321,  Fastbank45@msn.com. 

Dune  6-8  - Celebration  2002 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  "Celebration  is  a monumental  biennial  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives, 
which  exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimpshian  cultural 
activities  including  singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  visual  art  and 
encourages  thousands  of  individuals  to  participate  in  positive  activities 
highlighting  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  Native 
languages . " 


Contact:  Dayne  Dangeli,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation, 

One  Sealaska  Plaza  Suite  201,  Duneau  AK  99801;  (907)  463-4844; 

fax  (907)  586-9293;  jayne.dangeli@sealaska.com;  http://www.sealaska.com/ 

Dune  6-9  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 

Dune  7-9  - Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival 

Location:  Myriad  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  427-5228. 

Dune  8 - Good  Medicine  Society  Summer  Sobriety  Dance 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7953. 

Dune  8 - Cherokee  Chase 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  10-Duly  12  - American  Indian  Theatre  Arts  and  Media  Institute 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  11-12  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Camp 

Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  13-15  - Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Calvert,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  vendors  welcome.  $5000  prize  money. 

Contact:  (251)  944-2789,  (251)  829-5500,  chatawarrior@aol . com . 

Dune  14-15  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of 
North  Carolina  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Paul  Gowder;  Head  Lady,  Kelli  Gowder; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Dick  Westfall;  MC,  Greg  Vaught; 

Arena  Director,  George  Hoyt;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Southern  Protocol  powwow.  Princess  contest,  craft  contest. 

Committee  feeds  in  the  evening. 

Contact:  Ed  de  Torres  (828)  464-5579,  exdt@webtv.net; 

Vendors  contact  Karen  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  kdhl993@yahoo.com. 

Dune  14-16  - Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebration 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  14-16  - Annual  Iowa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Powwow  grounds,  Perkins,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  547-1091. 

Dune  14-16  - Creek  Nation  Festival 

Location:  Creek  Nation  Complex,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700. 

Dune  15-16  - Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Powwow 
Location:  Independence,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Tom  Dohnson;  Head  Lady,  Debbie  Dohnson; 

Head  Veteran,  Bill  Meanor;  Arena  Director,  Little  Hawk; 

MC,  Dave  WhiteWolf  Trezak;  Host  Drum,  The  Gunslingers. 

Contact:  Linda  Klinger,  10333  E 375  N,  Otterbein  IN  47970, 

(765)  762-2123,  sklinger@tctc.com. 


Dune  15-16  - Twenty  Third  Annual  Homecoming  of  the  Three  Fires 
Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Riverside  Park,  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians  and  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Public  welcome, 
free  admission  and  parking.  MC,  Dohn  Bailey;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin; 
Arena  Director,  David  Shananaquet.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm, 
Sunday  Noon.  Vendor  space  limited,  preregistration  required. 

Pets  prohibited  per  city  ordinance. 

Contact:  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians,  1251  Plainfield  NE,  Suite  B 
PO  Box  2937,  Grand  Rapids  MI  49501-2937,(616)  458-8759, fax  (616)  458-9039 
grboi3f pw@yahoo . com . 

Dune  15-16  - Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center 
Competition  Powwow 

Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Hours  Saturday  11  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  11  am  to  6 pm. 

Contact:  (216)  341-0000,  aiecinc@aol.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Peoria  Tribal  Powwow 

Location:  Peoria  Tribal  Grounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-2535. 

Dune  21-22  - Summer  Solstice  Walks 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

Dune  21-23  - Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center  Third  Annual  Traditional 
Open  Powwow 

Location:  Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center,  Kimbolton,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Mother  Earth  Beat  Drum;  Head  Man,  Bill  Loretto; 

Head  Lady,  Sandy  Loretto.  Admisison  $2,  under  12  free. 

Vendor  spaces  open,  please  preregister. 

Contact:  Michelle  Hill  (740)  439-4359,  rockyforkpowwow@excite.com, 
http: //www. rockyforkpowwow.freewebspace.com. 

Dune  21-23  - Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre  Powwow 

Location:  Massey  Place  Stadium,  Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  competitions. 

Vendor  spaces  available  (no  selling  of  sweetgrass  or  sage). 

Contact:  Deanna  Nelson,  Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre, 

1600  3rd  Ave.,  Prince  George  BC,  V2L  3G6,  (250)  564-3568, 
fax  (250)  563-0924,  dnelson@pgnfc.com. 

Dune  21-23  - Annual  Esa  Rosa  Whitewolf  Celebration 

Location:  Whitewolf  Ceremonial  Grounds,  Medicine  Park,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

Dune  22  - Cherokee  Games  - Cornstalk  Shoot 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  22-23  - Dancing  by  the  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Free  admission.  MC,  Larry  Plamondon;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin; 
Host  Drum,  Owashnitong  Chung  a Ming  Grand  River  Singers. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  noon. 

Free  parking  at  Lansing  Community  College  ramp. 

Free  camping  (no  electric,  no  ground  fires),  showers  nearby. 

Contact:  robin_menefee@yahoo.com;  Vendors  contact  cole@ia4u.net. 

Dune  22-23  - Second  Annual  Gentle  Wind  Powwow 

Location:  Tussey  Mt  High  School  Athletic  Field,  Front  St.,  Saxton,  Pa. 
Notes:  MC,  Ron  Snow  Owl;  Head  Man,  Cisco;  Head  Lady,  Amy  Half  Moon. 


Intertribal  dancing,  no  competitions. 

Contact:  Ron  Pawuk  (814)  635-3385,  rpawuk@hotmail.com. 

Dune  25-28  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 

Dune  29-30  - Tecumseh  'Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop'  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Cal  Zorn  Park,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol . com; 

Richard  and  Karen  Snake  kesodawa@aol.com. 

Dune  30-Duly  1 - Competitive  Art  Show 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

Duly  2002 

Duly  1-4  - Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  Ceremonial 
Location:  Carnegie  Park,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  793-0958. 

Duly  4-7  - Quapaw  Powwow 

Location:  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1853,  (918)  673-2822. 

Duly  4-7  - Pawnee  Indian  Veterans  Homecoming  and  Powwow 
Location:  Memorial  Field,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

Duly  5-7  - Gathering  of  Tribes  Powwow 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  Salmon  bake  Duly  3,  parade  Duly  4.  Limited  vendor  space. 

Contact:  Robert  Doey  (907)  586-3296;  Duneau  Pow  Wow  Club, 

326  4th  St,  Apt.  306,  Duneau  AK;  garf ield_katasse@dot . state . ak. us . 

Duly  5-7  - Second  Annual  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Contact:  (907)  488-2436;  http://www.mosquitonet.com/~standingbear/powwow. 

Duly  6-7  - Second  Annual  Where  the  Two  Rivers  Meet  Powwow 
Location:  Gladwin,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Metis  of  Michigan  Lodge. 

Contact:  Shirley  Sari  (989)  426-7388;  Robyn  Vanderburg  (231)  898-4421; 
Sandy  Zimmerman  (517)  630-8114. 

Duly  6-7  - Wagons  Trails  Powwow 

Location:  Wagon  Trails  Resort,  4051  SR  46,  Defferson,  Ohio. 

Contact:  (330)  326-3248. 

Duly  8-19  - Cultural  Day  Camp 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  10-13  - National  Powwow  12 

Location:  Iroquois  County  Fairgrounds,  Crescent  City,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Emil  Her  Many  Horses;  Head  Lady,  Cathy  Dohnson; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Carl  Dennings;  Head  Little  Boy,  Beau  Brown; 

Head  Little  Girl,  Sarah  Orens. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

Duly  11-14  - Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Stroud,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  968-3526. 


Duly  12-14  - Twelfth  International  Montour  Powwow 
Location:  Western  Idaho  Fairgrounds,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Notes:  Please  note  new  location  for  2002. 

Contact:  Dames  or  Betty  (208)  383-0125. 

Duly  12-14  - Annual  Tonkawa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Oakland,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  628-2561. 

Duly  13  - Indian  Arts  Appraisal  Day 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  13-14  - Howard  County  Powwow 

Location:  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Friendship,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (410)  442-1022;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  18-21  - Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Location:  Elmo,  Montana. 

Contact:  Richard  Nichols  (406)  849-6018  days. 

Duly  18-21  - Otoe-Misouria  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Red  Rock,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  723-4466. 

Duly  19-21  - Missouri  State  Powwow 
Location:  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Notes:  Camping  available,  free  to  participants.  Intertribal  dancing. 
Stomp  Dance  after  evening  dances. 

Contact:  Robert  Woolery,  3222  S Washington,  Sedalia  MO  65301 

(660)  826-5608;  Ea  Wollery,  103  E.  28,  Sedalia  MO  65301  (660)  826-4145. 

Duly  19-21  - Comanche  Homecoming 
Location:  Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  492-3822. 

Duly  20-21  - Seventh  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 

Location:  Vigo  County  Conservation  Club,  Grotto  Rd,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Eagle  Boy;  Head  Veteran,  Larry  Ross; 

Head  Man,  Ross  Davidson;  Head  Lady,  Michelle  Hite; 

Arena  Director,  Albert  Runningwolf.  Camping  and  showers  on  grounds. 
Limited  vendor  space. 

Contact:  Vicki  Rainbolt  (812)  877-4670; 

camping  and  vendor  info  Ron  Graham  (812)  232-1493. 

Duly  26-28  - Fourth  Annual  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  Sobriety  Powwow 
Location:  Muckleshoot  Ballfield,  Auburn,  Washington. 

Notes:  MC,  Thomas  Morning  Owl;  Host  Drum,  Thunder  Child. 

Starts  Friday  6 pm. 

Contact:  (253)  804-8752. 

Duly  26-28  - Ninth  Annual  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Historic  Daly  Mansion  Grounds,  Hamilton,  Montana. 

Notes:  Contests  and  prizes  in  all  categories. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome,  first  ten  drums  paid. 

Tiny  Tots  and  Princess  competitions.  Vendor  application  on  website. 
Contact:  (406)  363-5383,  http://www.allnationsmt.homestead.com. 

Duly  26-28  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 

Location:  9300  N Sooner  Rd.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  787-2151. 


Duly  26-28  - Kihekah  Steh  Powwow 


Location:  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  396-3736. 

Duly  26-28  - Oh-Ho-Mah  Lodge  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-2356. 

Duly  27-28  - Wakichipi  Richmond  Powwow 

Location:  RIR  Complex,  600  E.  Laburnum  Ave.,  Fairgrounds,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  345-7223;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  27-28  -Four  Feathers  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Riverbend  Campground,  Rt.  106,  Leeds,  Maine. 

Notes:  Traditional  pow-wow  with  Auction  for  Make  A Wish  Of  Maine. 

Contact:  (207)  872-5754;  four_feathers@hotmail.com. 

August  2002 

August-September  - Selections  from  the  Collection  Exhibit 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

August  1-5  - Second  Annual  Native  American  Powwow 
Location:  Wilder,  Tennesee. 

Dance  contest.  Looking  for  vendors,  dancers,  drums,  and  dance  judges. 
Contact:  (931)  445-7180,  softwolfeyes@yahoo.com. 

August  2-3  - Ninth  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 

Location:  Frank  Liske  Park,  4001  Stought  Rd.,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
Notes:  Traditional  powwow.  Southern  protocol. 

Contact:  George  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  75  Scalybark  Trail,  Concord  NC  28027 
gehoyt@concordnc.com;  Vendors  contact  Gene  Hall  (336)  236-1099, 

115  Sindey  St.,  Lexington  NC  27292. 

August  2-3  - Seventeenth  Annual  Bell  Powwow 
Location:  Stilwell,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  696-4480. 

August  2-4  - Kaw  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Kaw  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  269-2552. 

August  2-4  - Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Gym,  Concho,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  2-4  - Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance 
Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

August  3-4  - Fifth  Annual  All  Nations  BigTime 

Location:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park,  3325  Adobe  Rd., 

Petaluma,  California. 

Notes:  10  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Admission  $3,  $2  ages  6-12. 

Dance  demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts,  storyteller,  flute  player, 
tours  of  site  and  archaeology  tours. 

Contact:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park  (707)  762-4871. 

August  5-10  - American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  942-3837. 


August  9-11  - Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions 


Location:  Expo  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  836-1523. 

August  13-18  - Third  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Pony  Meeks  Auditorium,  Grundy  County  Fairgrounds, 

Tracy  City,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Grundy  County  Fair. 

Admission  charged.  Dances  will  consist  of  Animal  and  Bird  dances  and 
other  social  dances  of  the  Southeastern  culture.  Limited  camping  space 
for  vendors  and  demonstrators  only. 

Contact:  (615)  907-0308,  (615)  366-8815; 
vendors  contact  eagleheart47@hotmail.com; 

host  hotels.  Days  Inn  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 

August  15-18  - Wichita  Annual  Dance 

Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

August  17-18  - Ninth  Annual  Powwow  by  the  Sea 

Location:  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S.  Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of  Native  Americans. 

Contact : cbcna@worldnet . att .net;  http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm . 

August  22-25  - Ponca  Powwow 

Location:  White  Eagle  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  762-8104. 

August  23-25  - Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Admission  $4,  $3  ages  3-12.  Educational  field  day  for 
local  schools  9 am  to  3 pm  Friday. 

Contact:  Betsy  Hooker  (386)  676-3216; 

Vendors  contact  Dim  Sawgrass  (386)  756-7900. 

August  30-September  1 - Cherokee  National  Holiday 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

August  30-September  1 - Ottawa  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Adawe  Park,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-1536. 

August  31-September  1 - Forty  Second  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Tipton  County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  745-2858,  rlkmeyer@aol . com . 

August  31-September  1 - Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Celebration 
Location:  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  30-September  2 - Choctaw  Labor  Day  Festival 
Location:  Tribal  Capitol  Grounds,  Tuskahoma,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  924-8280  ext  2134. 

September  2002 

September  2 - Celebration  of  the  Old  West  and  Cowboy  Gathering 
Location:  Sipokni,  Reagan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  384-5536. 

September  6-8  - Wyandotte  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  678-2297  ext  244. 


September  13-15  - Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Dance 


Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  West  Seneca,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (417)  623-5987. 

September  14-15  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined). 

Grand  Entries  at  1 pm  and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm. 
Admission  $1.00  ages  six  and  up. 

Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 

Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society, 

Box  10035,  Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 

September  21  - TIFIA  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Contact:  (512)  243-1931;  vendors  contact  (830)  665-9309. 

September  21-22  - Fourteenth  Annual  Everything  is  Sacred  Powwow  Gathering 
Location:  Bochard  Park,  190  Reino  Road,  Thousand  Oaks,  California. 

Notes:  Free  admission  and  parking.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 
Presented  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation. 

Contact:  (805)  493-2863;  thewhitehawk@msn.com. 

September  27-29  - Fourth  Annual  Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Location:  Civic  Center,  Helena,  Montana. 

Contact:  (406)  443-4880;  pcfleming@in-tch.com. 

September  28-29  - Adrian  'Lest  Our  Children  Forget'  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Siena  Heights  University,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol.com. 

October  2002 

October  5-6  - Abenaki  Sixth  Annual  Mi-Te-3o  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Mi-Te-3o  Campground,  Milton,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Camping  may  be  available,  call  ahead  for  reservations . 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  and  Sunday  noon,  Saturday  evening  to  be  determined. 
All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  (603)  473-2746. 

October  11-13  - Hagerstown  Powwow 

Location:  Hagerstown  Fairgrounds,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (301)  791-3246;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748; 

Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383,  now-cdcbarry@coastalnet.com. 

November  2002 

November  15-17  - Gread  American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Richmond  Showplace,  3000  Mechanicsville  Tpke.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Over  $10,000  in  dance  and  drum  prize  money. 

Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  225-8877;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

December  2002 

December  15  - Powwow  Photograph  Exhibit 

Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 


December  21  - Winter  Solstice  Walk 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 
Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
This  page  updated  March  21,  2002 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
April  12-14,  2002 

10th.  Annual  Shadow  of  the  Eagle  Pow-Wow 
Forsyth,  Missouri 
At  the  Shadowrock  Park 

Booth  spaces  and  camp  ground  are  available 
Information  contact:  lamie  Goodthunder  at  (417)  561-1667 
E-mail : goodthunder@inter-linc . net 

April  12  - 13,  2002 

Northeastern  State  University  Powwow 

University  Campus 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-456-5511  x 4351 

April  12  - 13,  2002 

Oklahoma  University's  Stomp  Dance  and  Powwow 
Lloyd  Noble  Center 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-325-3163 

April  12-14,  2002 

North  Western  Pa  Gii  Da  Un  Pow-wow 

Kenora  Recreation  Centre  - Kenora,  Ontario 

Contact  Joseph  Red  Thunder  Boy:  1-807-468-6623 

Toll  Free:  1-800-535-4549 

Fax:  1-807-467-4645 

Events  Info  Line:  1-807-467-4652 

April  13,  2002 

Aboriginal  Student's  Club  of  Grant  MacEwan  College 

5th  Annual  Round  Dance  "Honouring  Past  & Present  Students" 

Canadian  Native  Friendship  Centre, 

11205-101  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Pipe  Ceremony  & Feast  5pm 

with  Round  Dance  to  follow  until  midnight 

Info,  call  (780)  497-5382 

April  14,  2002 

Lecture  Series:  "Mainstreet", 

Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  (918)  456-6007 

April  14  - 16,  2002 

Tenth  and  Final  Conference  Believe  in  the  Healing 

Victoria,  BC 

Phone:  (250)  598-1039 

canac's  10th  annual  conference 
social  justice:  the  essence  of 
hiv/aids 


Apr.  14  - 17,  Vancouver,  BC  (604)  682-2344 
ext.  62084 

April  19  - 21,  2002 

Apache  Rattlesnake  Festival  and  Powwow 
Fairgrounds, 

Apache,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  (580)  588-2880 

April  19-21,  2002 
Sixteenth  Annual 

Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Tempe,  Arizona 

Phone:  (480)  965-5224 

Email:  pow_wow@asu.edu 

Web  site:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  19  - 21,  2002 

Old  Fort  Days  Heritage  Festival 

Fort  Gibson  Historic  Site 

Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma 

Phone:  918-478-4780 

April  19  - 21,  2002 

Sixteenth  Annual  Arizona  State  University  Spring  Competition  Powwow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  (480)  965-5224 

April  20,  2002 

Apache  Tribal  Princess  Dance 
Apache  Tribal  Building 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  405-247-7695 

April  25  - 26,  2002 
Indian  Territory  Days 
Cherokee  Heritage  Center 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-456-6007 

April  25  - 26,  2002 

Aboriginal  Oil  & Gas  Ventures:  Opportunities  & Strategies  for  Success 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Phone:  1-888-777-1707 

April  25  - 27,  2002 
Indian  Festival  & Powwow 
Talihina  School  Gym 
Talihina,  Oklahoma 
Phone:  918-567-2539 

April  25  - 27,  2002 
Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Phone:  (505)  836-2810 

April  29-30,  2002 

Band  History  Workshop  Program  2002 

The  objective  is  to  train  at  least  one  individual  from  each 
First  Nation  to  undertake  band  histories.  Band  histories  are  useful 
documents  for  the  interpretation  and  dissemination  of  First  Nations 
community  histories. 

Best  Western  Inn,  Saskatoon  SK 
Contact:  Orenda  Yuzicapi 
Phone:  306-546-8449  (Regina) 


Fax:  306-546-8436 
Email:  oyuzicapi@sifc.edu 


May  10-11,  2002 

22nd  Annual  Augusta  Pow-Wow 

*NEW  LOCATION* 

33  Road  Augusta,  GA 

Map:  http://andensons-web.com/Flyen2002.gif 
Contact  Bill  Medeinos  at  706-771-1221 
Email:  knazywilly@knology.net 

May  17,  18,  19,  2002 
22nd  Annual 

De  Anza  College  Pow  Wow 
21250  Stevens  Cneek  Blvd 
Cupentino,  CA 
Contacts:  Genni  Panken  on 
Leslie  Benny 
Phone:  408-864-5448 
Email:  pankengenni@fhda.edu 
Website:  www.deanzapowwow.ong 

May  18  - 19,  2002 

Bkejwanong  Community  Cultunal  Celebnation 
Walpole  Island  Finst  Nation 

Pnomotes  common-unity  amongst  Finst  Nation  people,  cneates  alliances  with 
evenyone  attending  and  gives  you  the  oppontunity  to 

punchase  authentically  cnafted  items,  and  taste  fine  tnaditional  cuisines. 

Stacey  Nahdee,  Coondinaton 

Phone:  (519)  332-6164 

Fax:  (519)  627-6074 

Email:  wifn@hotmail.com 

May  26  - 29,  2002 

23nd  National  Finst  Nations  Child  & Family  Senvices  Confenence 

Edmonton,  Albenta 

Phone:  (780)  481-7930  ext.  248 


Dune  14-15,  2002 

24th  Annual  Powwow  Amenican  Indian  Cultunal 
Association  of  Nonth  Canolina  - Tnaditional  Powwow 
Southenn  Pnotocol  - Van  Hoy  Family  Campgnound, 

Union  Gnove,  Nonth  Canolina  - 
Contact  - Ed  de  Tonnes  (828)464-5579 
Email:  exdt@webtv 

Tnadens  contact  - Kanen  Hoyt  (704)786-5705 
Email:  kdhl993@yahoo.com 

Dune  14-21,  2002 

Community  Economic  & Social  Development  Spning  Institute, 
Algoma  Univensity, 

Sault  Ste  Manie,  Ontanio 
Info,  contact  Dudy  Synette 
705-949-2301  ext  218  on 
web  site:  www.auc.on.ca 

Dune  16  - 29,  2002 

Native  Reseanchens'  Cancen  Contnol  Tnaining  Pnognam 
Pontland,  Onegon 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 


Duly  25  - Aug.  4,  2002 

2002  Nonth  Amenican  Indigenous  Games 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Phone:  1-877-682-2002 


Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

Phone:  (867)  993-5385 

Fax:  (867)  993-6553 

Email : luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


August  2-5,  2002 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association 
Fifth  Reunion  and  Residential  Gathering 
1520  Queen  St.  East, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Algoma  University  Collegel 
Information:  Theresa  Turmel 
Phone:  (705)  949-2301  Ext.  217 

Aug.  4 - 10,  2002 

World  Indigenous  Peoples  Conference  on  Education 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Phone:  (403)  258-1775 

August  9,  10,  & 11,  2002 

Red  Pheasant  First  Nation's  Competition  Pow  Wow  2002 
Red  Pheasant  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Mike  Peeaychew  306-937-3995 
Email : rpfnpowwow2002@hotmail . com 

August  22  - 25,  2002 
Schemitzun  2002 
Grand  Entry 
Friday  12pm  & 6pm 
Sat.  12pm  & 6pm 
Sun.  12pm 

Fri.  , Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  giv 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  16  22:37:35  2002 

Date:  17  Apr  2002  02:35:44  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.016 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Valley  Maidu  laila/grass  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts'ana/great  sand  storm  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  Amazon  Alliance  and  First 
Nations  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


My  children,  you  have  forgotten  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
your  forefathers.  Why  do  you  not  clothe  yourselves  in  skins, 
as  they  did,  use  bows  and  arrows  and  the  stone  pointed  lances, 
which  they  used?  You  have  bought  guns,  knives,  kettles,  and 
blankets  from  the  white  man  until  you  can  no  longer  do  without 
them,  and  what  is  worse  you  have  drunk  the  poison  firewater, 
which  turns  you  into  fools.  Fling  all  these  things  away,  live 
as  your  forefathers  did  before  you." 

Chief  Pontiac,  Odawa 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
t of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  symptoms  are  all  around  us  if  we  care  to  look.  There  are  so  many  ways 
to  solve  the  "Indian  problem."  We've  often  looked  at  the  "last  bottle 
club"  solution  of  blood  quantum--and  seen  tribes  cease  to  exist  when  their 
bottle  ran  dry. 

Recently  this  column  discussed  the  "home  ownership"  pressed  upon 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  tribes  --  cheap,  flimsy  HUD-endorsed  houses 
ridden  with  toxic  mold. 

The  methods  are  no  longer  so  crude  as  the  smallpox  infested  blanket. 
Perhaps  now  that  most  legitimate  tribal  medicine  keepers  have  been 
hounded  into  obscurity,  the  final  solution  will  be  helped  by  providing 
such  shoddy  "modern"  medical  care  that  Indians  will  simply  . . . die. 

A news  story  just  yesterday  reports  that  U.S.  government  hires 
physicians  with  records  of  criminal  convictions  and  disciplinary  actions 
to  serve  Native  American  hospitals  and  clinics  and  other  government 
medical  facilities. 

The  Arizona  Republic  news  story  (reprinted  in  full  below)  "Indian  health 
care:  Separate,  unequal;  Federal  care  spending  low,  death  rates  high  for 
tribes,"  contains  few  surprises  for  anyone  familiar  with  the  living 


conditions  and  medical  facilities  available  to  Native  American  populations. 

Alcoholism,  diabetes  and  tuberculosis  are  rampant. 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  continues  to  propose  that  the  Navajo 
government  begin  managing  their  own  medical  facilities  rather  than  rely 
on  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council  is  appealing  to  the  Federal 
government  to  reinstate  six  specialty  clinics  terminated  in  March. 

Once  more  the  U.S.  has  trashed  the  notion  of  "honoring"  treaties.  The 
U.  S.  gladly  took  Indian  land  in  exchange  for  promises  --  among  them  to 
provide  health  care  in  perpetuity.  Yet  that  care  consists  of  spending  less 
than  half  the  amount  that  is  allocated  to  other  Americans  who  have  no  such 
treaty,  and  frequently  have  far  greater  resources  than  Indian  people  in 
the  U.S. 

In  Arizona,  the  average  age  of  death  for  a white  person  is  72.  The 
average  age  of  death  for  a Native  American  is  55- -younger  than  for  a 
resident  of  Bangladesh. 

It's  working- -for  those  whose  tribes  cannot  afford  to  bypass  "treaty" 
medicine  and  care  for  their  own--Indians  just  die. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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April  11,  2002 

Lawrence  Andrew  Fish  April  10,  2002 

Funeral  services  for  Lawrence  Andrew  Fish,  age  88,  of  rural  Lantry  were 
held  Wednesday,  April  10,  2002  in  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle 


Butte  with  Father  Tom  Westhoven,  SCI,  celebrating  mass  and  Christian 
burial . 

Funeral  services  for  Lawrence  Andrew  Fish,  age  88,  of  rural  Lantry  were 
held  Wednesday,  April  10,  2002  in  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle 
Butte  with  Father  Tom  Westhoven,  SCI,  celebrating  mass  and  Christian 
burial.  Floly  Rosary  was  recited  Tuesday  evening  at  the  church. 

Mr.  Fish  passed  away  Friday,  April  5,  2002  at  Indian  Health  Service  in 
Eagle  Butte  from  natural  causes. 

Music  at  the  services  included,  "Wind  Beneath  My  Wings",  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross",  "Amazing  Grace",  "Grandpa",  "The  Promise"  , and  "It's  Never  Easy 
to  Say  Goodbye".  Soloists  included  Rhonda  Claymore,  Clint  Ducheneaux  and 
Barb  Berndt,  organist. 

Casketbearers  were  grandsons  Ken  White  Eyes,  Alan  Ganje,  and  Sam  Fish; 
great-grandson , Dan  Pickard;  and  friends  loe  Schrempp,  Charlie  Brooks, 
Gerald  Stapert,  and  Randy  Pritzkau.  Interment  was  in  the  Eagle  Butte 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Luce  Funeral  Home. 

Lawrence  Fish  was  born  May  10,  1913,  four  miles  northeast  of  Lantry,  SD 
on  the  D.K.  Fish  Ranch.  He  is  the  son  of  Dennis  and  Louise  (Leivens)  Fish. 
Lawrence  attended  Lantry  School  through  the  8th  grade  and  then  raised 
cattle  and  farmed  with  his  father  until  1927.  Lawrence  married  Hilda 
Pritzkau  on  March  17,  1934  in  Dupree  and  resided  at  the  D.K.  Fish  Ranch 
until  1938  when  they  moved  to  Deadwood,  SD  where  he  worked  as  a carpenter. 
In  1939  Lawrence  and  Hilda  moved  back  to  Lantry  to  the  Fish  Ranch  until 
1941  when  they  purchased  the  place  they  lived  the  balance  of  their  lives. 

Lawrence  enjoyed  woodworking,  playing  cards,  dancing  and  entertaining 
company  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Fish  is  survived  by  one  son,  lack  Fish  (lan),  Tucson,  AZ;  two 
daughters.  Rose  Ganje  and  Cora  Mae  Haskell  (Charles)  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD; 
one  brother.  Hank  Fish,  Sturgis,  SD;  18  grandchildren,  36  great 
grandchildren,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  two  special  friends,  Edith 
Brooks  and  Pat  Fish. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  wife,  Hilda,  (1987)  and  son, 

Ralph  Sam  (1977),  one  grandson,  two  sisters,  six  brothers,  and  his  parents. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Ruby,  Tracy,  Troy,  Todd,  Travis,  Thane  Brooks 
and  families,  Casey  Bunner,  Bob  Clausen,  Carl  and  Mert  Pritzkau,  Owen  and 
Lorane  McLellan,  Bill  and  Guyla  landreau,  Lena  Speker,  Thelma  Peacock, 
Sister  Caroline,  "Fat"  and  Eva  Bringman,  Cap  Pearman,  Sis  Pearman, 

Michelle  Antone,  lennine  Dolphus,  Bryan  Ulmer,  Delbert  Tibbs,  leff  Bowker, 
Bob  and  Dudy  Farlee  and  family,  Jewel  and  Kristen  Thompson,  Clint 
Ducheneaux,  Phyllis  Gunville  family.  Fain,  Karen  and  Laurel  LeBeau,  Myron 
and  Betty  Eliason,  Peggy  Gallipo,  IHS  Staff,  Lori  Smith,  West  Winds  Health 
Care,  Margaret  O'Leary  and  Liz  Collins  (Rose's  caretakers),  Donna  Clausen 
and  families,  and  Pat  Fish.  All  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  and 
anyone  who  has  touched  Lawrence's  heart  in  one  way  or  another. 

April  10,  2002 

Mamie  Mas'ke  West-Yellow  Head 

Mamie  Mas'ke  West-Yellow  Head,  96  years  old,  entered  the  Spirit  World  on 
April  5,  2002  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge,  SD. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  11,  2002  at  10:00  AM 
MST  at  the  HV1  Cultural  Center  with  Daniel  LaPlante  and  Chug  Garreau 
officiating.  Visitation  will  be  held  the  day  of  the  service  from  8:30  AM 
until  10:00  MST  at  the  Cultural  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Eagle  Butte 
United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Kesling 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mamie  was  born  May  25,  1905  at  Goose  Creek  to  Allen  and  Nancy  Yellow 
Hawk-West.  She  attended  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center,  finishing  the 
9th  grade.  In  1940  she  married  Mr.  Joseph  Yellow  Head  and  the  couple 
resided  at  Big  Bend  for  a brief  time,  then  moving  to  Beef  Camp  and  in  1952 
they  moved  into  Eagle  Butte  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
before  she  was  admitted  to  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge,  SD 
where  she  passed  away. 

Mamie  lived  as  a housewife  , but  her  livelihood  was  being  a seamstress 
and  house  cleaner  for  various  families  around  the  Eagle  Butte  area.  She 


loved  hen  cats  and  dogs  and  was  a big  fan  of  all  C-EB  sports  activities, 
especially  wrestling  and  basketball.  Mamie  liked  to  read,  do  puzzles,  and 
play  cards  but  what  she  enjoyed  the  most  was  spending  time  with  all  her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

She  is  survived  by  her  only  son;  Del  "Scope"  Yellow  Head,  Eagle  Butte; 
two  sisters,  Melissa  Annis,  Eagle  Butte,  and  Estella  Claymore,  Mobridge, 
SD;  one  brother,  Reuben  "Buck"  West,  Eagle  Butte;  two  special  grandsons, 
Del  Shannon,  Pierre,  SD  and  Sheldon  Yellow  Head,  Eagle  Butte;  one  special 
granddaughter,  Winona  (Pierre)  Pretty  Weasel,  Dupree,  SD;  and  one  special 
niece  whom  she  raised  from  infancy,  Nancy  West,  Eagle  Butte;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  parents,  six  brothers,  and 
three  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 

April  8,  2002 
Dim  Begody 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Dim  Begody,  60,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  9 at  Lower  Greasewood  Mennonite  Mission.  Burial  will  follow 
at  family  plot.  Steamboat,  Ariz. 

Begody  was  born  Nov.  11,  1941. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rena  Begody;  sons.  Dames  Begody  and  Bob 
Bailey;  daughters,  Tina  Guerro  and  Toni  Sandoval;  mother,  Louise  Begody; 
brothers,  Kee  Begody,  Dohnny  Begody,  Dackson  Yazzie  and  Lee  Yazzie; 
sisters,  Eula  Billie,  Lena  Yazzie  and  Betty  Bahe  and  five  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Dim  Residence's. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  9,  2002 
Dake  Abraham 

GRANTS  - Memorial  services  for  Dake  Abraham,  74,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  April  10  at  Presbyterian  Church,  400  Nimitz  Dr.,  Grants. 

Abraham  died  April  6.  He  was  born  May  3,  1927. 

Abraham  graduated  from  Grants  High  School  and  attended  Northern  Arizona 
University,  Flagstaff,  where  he  received  a degree.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
and  the  New  Mexico  State  Police  in  Santa  Fe.  He  served  with  the  Grants 
City  Council,  Laguna  Tribal  Budget  and  Education  Committees  and  the  Bi- 
County  Fair. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Birdye  Hawkinson  Abraham;  son.  Dr.  Ken 
Abraham  of  Grants;  daughters,  Terri  of  Albuquerque,  and  Randi  of 
Springeville,  Utah;  sister,  Ruth  Sarracino  of  Laguna;  two  grandchildren. 

Abraham  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Siegfried  and  Dessie  Gunn 
Abraham;  son,  Dacob  (Moe)  Abraham  and  sister,  Rebecca  Fernandez. 

April  10,  2002 

Austin  Albert  Sr. 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Austin  Albert  Sr.,  92,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  12  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  Thursday,  April  11  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Albert  Sr.  died  April  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  10,  1910  in  Nazlini 
Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Albert.  Sr.  was  a rancher,  a former  chapter  president  and  served  on  the 
Grazing  Committee  for  the  Kinlichee  Community. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Albert;  sons,  Eugene  Albert, 

Andrew  Albert  and  Donas  Albert;  daughters,  Isabelle  Mitchell,  Mae  Ruth 
Wallace,  Betty  Holmes  and  Elizabeth  Yazzie;  parents,  Ya'Das'Bah  Tsosie  and 
Tsinajinnie  Yazzie;  brothers,  Wilson  Tsosie,  Ben  Wauneka,  Sampson  Tsosie, 
Harrison  Tsosie  and  Derrison  Tsosie;  sisters,  Dezbah  Evans,  Mary  Tracey, 


Laura  Wilson,  Levena  Verna  Curley  and  Florence  Dashee;  56  grandchildren, 

70  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great  grandchildren. 

Albert  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Dennis  Albert,  Austin  Albert 
Sr.  and  Dohnny  Albert  and  daughters,  Evelyn  Curley  and  Dolly  Curley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Curley,  Dason  Yazzie,  Albert  Wallace, 

Harrison  Shorty,  Dohn  Begay  and  Gene  Albert. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Raymond  Roy  Smith  Sr. 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Raymond  Smith  Sr.,  82,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Smith  Sr.  died  April  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  4,  1920  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  Thursday,  April  11  at  Lupton 
Chapter  House. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

April  9,  2002 

Mamie  Margaret  YellowHead 

MOBRIDGE  - Mamie  Margaret  YellowHead,  96,  Mobridge  and  formerly  of  Eagle 
Butte,  died  Friday,  April  5,  2002,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in 
Mobridge . 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  MDT  Thursday,  April  11, 
at  Harvey  V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  cultural  center,  with  Daniel 
LaPlante  and  Chug  Garreau  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Eagle  Butte  United  Church  of  Christ  Cemetery. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  10,  2002 

Raymond  Francis  High  Wolf  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Raymond  Francis  High  Wolf  Dr.,  69,  Pine  Ridge,  died 
Thursday,  April  4,  2002,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Audrey  High  Wolf,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
daughters,  Lisa  High  Wolf,  Pine  Ridge,  Deanne  High  Wolf,  Bangor,  Maine, 
and  Robin  High  Wolf,  Omaha,  Neb.;  two  sons,  Clayton  High  Wolf,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Raymond  Crow,  Chicago;  one  sister,  Geraldine  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  one 
brother,  Charles  High  Wolf,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  and  17  grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  War. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  April  11,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  April  12,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Fred  Mesteth  and  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  16,  2002 
Isabelle  Sitting  Up 

WANBLEE  - Isabelle  Sitting  Up,  82,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  April  14,  2002, 
in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Elmer  Red  Eyes,  Wanblee,  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  April  18,  at  the  Wanblee 
CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  20,  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wanblee,  with  the  Rev.  Dan  Makes  Good  and  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red 
Owl  officiating. 


Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Chuck  Edward  Bravo 

OGLALA  - Chuck  Edward  Bravo,  18,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  April  13,  2002, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Nazarius  and  Carol  Bravo,  Oglala,  and 
four  brothers,  Rodney  Rouillard,  Samuel  Bravo,  Paul  Bravo  and  Jimmy  Bravo, 
all  of  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  17,  at  Brother 
Rene  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  April  19,  at  Makasan  Episcopal  Church 
in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 
Dewey  Brave  Heart  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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This  is  the  first  in  an  ongoing  series  on  Native  American  health. 

* * * 

"For  a long  time  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  everyone  presumed 
Indians  were  dying,  that  they  were  going  to  die  out.  This  played  into 
the  idea  that  they  were  inferior,  that  they  couldn't  stand  up  to  a 
superior  race,  to  superior  technology. 

And  there  was  a belief  that  if  they  are  dying  we  have  to  intervene,  we 
have  to  make  them  more  like  us.  This  led  to  dramatic  interventions, 
like  taking  children  away,  banning  ceremonies,  changing  marriage 
practices,  changing  diets,  creating  private  property,  all  in  the  name 
of  saving  the  Indian." 

- Richard  White,  Stanford  history  professor  and  author. 

Indian  health  care:  Separate,  unequal 

Federal  care  spending  low,  death  rates  high  for  tribes 

By  Judy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

April  14,  2002 

Native  Americans  are  dying  at  shocking  rates.  Of  alcoholism,  tuberculosis 
and  diabetes.  From  accidents,  suicide  and  homicide.  At  rates  up  to  seven 
times  higher  than  other  Americans. 

In  Arizona,  the  average  age  at  death  for  Whites  is  72,  compared  with  55 
for  Native  Americans.  That's  younger  than  for  residents  of  Bangladesh. 

The  federal  government,  which  promised  in  treaties  to  provide  health 
care  for  Native  Americans,  spends  less  than  half  as  much  per  tribal  member 
as  it  does  for  programs  covering  other  Americans.  Private  health  plans 
spend  more  than  twice  as  much  per  person. 

"If  this  were  happening  in  any  other  part  of  America,  there  would  be 
Senate  hearings,  commissions,"  said  Sergio  Maldonado  Sr.,  an  Arapaho  who 
is  a program  coordinator  in  the  American  Indian  Studies  program  at  Arizona 
State  University. 

"They  would  be  asking,  'Why  are  these  people  dying?  Is  it  the  water?  The 
air?  Anthrax?  But  because  it's  Arapaho,  Sioux,  the  border  towns  around 
reservations,  no  one  blinks  an  eye." 

Maldonado  said  the  lack  of  health  care  and  differences  in  life  span  are 


a sign  of  continuing  discrimination. 

The  leading  causes  of  death  for  Native  Americans  are  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  the  same  as  for  other  populations.  But  while  those  rates  are 
closer  to  the  norm,  they  are  increasing  as  other  populations  are  seeing 
improvements . 

Native  Americans  die  in  accidents  at  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of 
other  Americans,  a fact  so  discouraging  that  federal  officials  say 
facetiously  they  wish  for  more  disease. 

"We'd  love  to  have  higher  cancer  rates,"  said  Alan  Dellapenna,  deputy 
director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  Office  of  Environmental  Health  and 
Engineering  in  Rockville,  Md.  "That  would  mean  young  people  were  living 
long  enough  to  develop  those  kinds  of  diseases." 

Promise  made 

In  the  early  1800s,  the  push  for  westward  expansion  resulted  in  war 
between  the  United  States  and  many  Native  American  tribes.  Treaties,  which 
stripped  Native  Americans  of  more  than  400  million  acres  of  ancestral 
lands,  promised  health  care,  as  well  as  peace. 

"When  people  say,  'You  get  free  health  care,'  I say,  'Bear  sweat,'  " 
Maldonado  said.  "There's  no  'Free.'  Blood  was  spilled." 

Today,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  provides  care  for  about  1.5  million  Native  Americans, 
living  on  or  near  reservations,  some  of  the  most  remote  and  impoverished 
parts  of  the  country. 

But  it  has  never  been  fully  funded. 

This  year's  budget  is  $3.2  billion.  But  according  to  a study  conducted 
by  a group  of  tribal  and  Indian  health  leaders,  more  than  $7  billion 
annually  would  be  needed  to  provide  care  similar  to  that  other  Americans 
receive.  And  $15  billion  would  be  needed  to  add  and  improve  facilities  to 
make  the  system  equal. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  spends  about  $1,920  per  person  annually.  That 
compares  with  more  than  $4,390  that  private  insurance  budgets  for  most 
Americans'  health  plans,  or  the  federal  government's  $3,859  for  Medicaid, 
$5,600  for  Medicare  and  more  than  $5,700  that  veterans  receive. 

"Health  care  for  Native  people  has  never  been  a high  priority  nationally, 
" said  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  a Cheyenne  chief  and 
the  only  Native  American  in  the  Senate. 

Campbell,  a member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  said  most 
Americans  feel  a moral  debt  of  gratitude  to  veterans,  but  do  not 
understand  the  "unique  legal,  moral  and  historic  relationship  with  Indian 
tribes . " 

Funding  also  has  suffered  because  of  the  evolving  misconception  of  the 
"rich  Indian,"  the  mistaken  belief  that  Native  Americans  were  raking  in 
money  first  from  land  and  oil,  and  now,  from  casinos,  Campbell  said. 

"These  headline-grabbing  myths  lead  policymakers  to  conclude  that  most 
Native  Americans  do  not  need  federal  assistance  for  health  care,"  Campbell 
said.  "Of  course,  the  opposite  is  true.  The  vast  majority  of  Native 
Americans  remain  mired  in  poor  economic  conditions  and  continue  to  suffer 
from  significant  health  problems." 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  whose  state  has  some  of  the  highest  death 
rates  for  Native  Americans,  is  so  concerned  that  he  plans  to  request  an 
additional  $4.4  billion  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  this  year. 

"While  Congress  debates  how  to  allocate  trillions  of  dollars,  medical 
treatment  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is  being  rationed,"  said 
Daschle,  who  called  the  situation  inexcusable. 

Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  chief  medical  officer  for  the  health  service, 
acknowledges  that  the  system  is  seriously  flawed. 

"We  don't  feel  good  about  the  number  of  patients  who  need  care  who  are 
rejected  because  their  problem  is  not  life-threatening,"  said  Vanderwagen, 
based  in  Rockville,  Md.  "It's  rationing.  We  hold  them  off  until  they're 
sick  enough  to  meet  our  criteria.  That's  not  a good  way  to  practice 
medicine.  It's  not  the  way  providers  like  to  practice.  And  if  I were  an 
Indian  tribal  leader,  I'd  be  frustrated." 

But  there  is  little  or  no  support  from  others  in  Congress,  said  Dr. 


Stephen  Kunitz,  a professor  of  community  and  preventive  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  who  worked  for  IHS  and  has 
studied  it  for  many  years. 

"Virtually  no  one  has  an  interest  in  funding  it  except  the  Indians 
themselves/'  Kunitz  said. 

The  bulge  was  small  at  first.  Dust  a bump,  really.  Sticking  out  near 
Felipe  Robles'  backbone.  But  it  grew.  It  grew  until  it  was  the  size  of  his 
fist.  Until  he  had  to  struggle  to  get  out  of  bed.  Until  he  couldn't  stand 
without  his  carved  rattlesnake-head  cane. 

At  first , doctors  thought  it  was  cancer.  They  were  wrong. 

The  disease  lodged  in  his  spine,  gnawing  away  at  his  vertebra,  was 
something  you  expect  to  see  in  someone's  lungs:  tuberculosis. 

The  rate  of  TB  in  Native  Americans  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than 
for  other  Americans. 

"I  got  it  three  years  ago,  when  I was  in  jail,"  said  Robles,  46,  a Pima. 
"I  was  stuck  in  a cell  for  three  days  with  a guy  who  was  coughing  a lot.  I 
finally  asked  him  what  was  wrong  and  he  told  me  he  had  TB.  I called  the 
guards  and  they  pulled  me  out  of  there,  but  I guess  it  was  too  late." 

When  the  lump  appeared,  Robles  went  to  a clinic  in  Guadalupe,  but  was 
turned  away  because  he  had  no  insurance.  Eventually,  he  ended  up  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center,  where  his  name  is  on  a growing  list  of 
patients  who  are  closely  monitored,  watched  each  time  they  take  their 
medication,  for  one  year.  Any  less,  and  the  TB  might  not  die,  might  spread 
to  someone  else. 

Robles  can't  work  any  more  and  may  need  surgery  to  stabilize  his  spine. 

"I'm  scared,"  Robles  said.  'I'm  afraid  a slight  move  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  I'll  be  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down." 

For  now,  he  spends  his  days  reading  the  Bible  at  the  Phoenix  halfway 
house  where  he  lives. 

"I'm  not  proud  of  my  past,"  said  Robles,  who  has  been  in  prison  for  drug 
charges.  "But  I'm  born-again  now.  I'm  trying  to  do  the  right  thing." 

The  first  health  care  for  Native  Americans,  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
was  designed  to  protect  Whites  from  uncontrolled  epidemics  of  smallpox, 
measles,  diphtheria  and  malaria.  The  diseases,  brought  by  Whites, 
devastated  the  Native  populations,  which  never  had  been  exposed,  and 
threatened  to  boomerang  into  the  ranks  of  the  military  and  the  settlers. 

Eventually,  health  care  was  taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
then  moved  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Flealth,  Education  and  Welfare,  now 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Model  of  efficiency 

The  blueprint  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  seen  as  a model  of 
efficiency,  studied  by  countries  around  the  world.  It  offers  cradle-to- 
grave  care  and  one-stop  shopping  at  its  hospitals,  where  medical,  dental, 
podiatry,  psychiatry,  optometry  and  even  pharmacy  services  are  available. 
And  its  public  health  arm  builds  water  and  sewer  systems  on  far-flung 
reservations . 

Through  efforts  to  reduce  infectious  disease,  increase  immunizations  and 
improve  water  system,  the  service  greatly  upgraded  Native  American  health 
in  the  1950s  and  '60s,  significantly  reducing  infant  mortality  rates  and 
deaths  from  gastrointestinal  diseases. 

The  system  has  been  less  successful  dealing  with  behavioral  health 
problems  like  alcoholism,  drug  abuse  and  obesity. 

Native  Americans  have  the  worst  diabetes  rates  in  the  world,  nearly  four 
times  greater  than  other  Americans,  and  the  worst  alcoholism  rates  in  the 
country,  more  than  seven  times  greater. 

"When  you're  dealing  with  these  conditions  - consuming  food,  alcohol, 
tobacco  - you're  dealing  with  people's  beliefs,  values  and  behaviors," 
said  Kunitz,  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  "It's  very  hard  for  the 
health  system  to  address  these  as  effectively  as  they  could  address  the 
contaminated  water  supply." 

Some  Native  Americans  say  they  must  do  more  for  themselves,  eat  right, 
exercise  more,  restore  balance,  all  teachings  of  their  elders. 

"We  have  a moral  imperative  to  take  care  of  ourselves,"  said  Maldonado, 
of  ASU.  "We  can't  point  all  the  fingers  at  the  Indian  Health  Service." 


Inequalities  exist  in  the  system,  sometimes  for  logical  reasons, 
sometimes  because  of  politics.  For  example,  in  Alaska,  where  it  costs  more 
to  deliver  care  to  remote  Native  villages  accessible  only  by  plane,  IHS 
spends  more  than  $6,080  per  person  annually  for  health  care.  But  in  the 
Kayenta  area  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  it  spends  only  $766  per  person. 

The  limited  funding,  isolated  locations  and  lack  of  support  staff  all 
make  it  difficult  to  recruit  and  retain  doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
pharmacists  and  other  health  professionals. 

Many  in  the  system  call  the  pay  abysmal,  offering  examples  like 
ophthalmologists,  who  make  $100,000  at  IHS,  but  can  make  twice  that  in 
private  practice.  And  there  are  high  vacancy  rates  - 17  percent  for  nurses 
at  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center. 

"The  people  who  are  here  are  not  here  for  the  money,"  said  Dr.  Ken 
Steward,  head  of  the  Emergency  Department  at  the  Gallup  Indian  Medical 
Center.  "They're  hardworking,  conscientious.  Money  is  a secondary 
consideration . " 

The  tight  budget  also  forces  the  system  to  focus  on  primary  care. 
Patients  needing  specialists,  for  things  like  heart  operations,  hand 
surgery  and  neurology,  must  be  referred  to  doctors  and  hospitals  in 
the  private  sector.  The  service  has  limited  funds  for  this  "contract" 
care,  however,  and  the  money  runs  out  each  year. 

So  the  service  often  guarantees  payment  only  for  people  who  may  die. 
Others  must  pay  for  the  care  themselves,  or  qualify  for  Medicare,  Medicaid 
or  other  private  insurance. 

Lita  Piffero  quit  worrying  about  her  dignity  long  ago. 

"I  was  down  there  at  the  clinic  crying,  literally  begging  for  help," 
said  Piffero,  48,  who  lives  in  Southern  Bands,  near  Elko,  Nev. 

When  Piffero' s 14-year-old  daughter  hurt  her  foot  in  gym  class  in 
November,  Piffero  took  her  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  clinic  near  Elko 
because  there  are  no  IHS  hospitals  in  Nevada. 

An  X-ray  revealed  a deformity  of  the  bone,  Piffero  said,  and  the  doctor 
recommended  magnetic  resonance  imaging,  possibly  surgery,  services  not 
available  through  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Piffero  was  told  her  daughter 
was  being  referred  out,  but  that  the  service  wouldn't  pay  for  it.  Piffero, 
who  is  unemployed,  was  told  to  apply  for  Medicaid. 

"Medicaid  took  the  full  45  days  to  decide,"  Piffero  said.  "We  had  to 
wait . " 

Her  daughter  limped  through  school  on  crutches. 

When  Piffero  finally  was  approved  for  Medicaid,  Piffero  said  the  private 
doctor  refused  to  do  the  MRI,  saying  he  would  lose  money  on  a Medicaid 
patient.  He  referred  them  to  Elko  Hospital.  Piffero  said  they  still  are 
waiting  for  an  appointment.  "I  worry  about  what  else  they  won't  do  because 
it's  Medicaid,"  said  Piffero,  crying. 

"She's  only  14.  She  doesn't  deserve  to  be  treated  any  less  than  anyone 
else.  This  is  her  foot.  I don't  want  her  to  be  deformed. 

"It  just  seems  like  unless  you're  on  your  deathbed,  you  can't  go  for 
services . " 

Her  legs,  which  peek  out  from  her  traditional  three-tiered  calico  skirt, 
are  wrapped  in  cotton  stockings,  but  they're  still  cold.  She  has  high 
blood  pressure  and  thyroid  problems,  but  otherwise  Nettie  Yazzie,  92,  who 
lives  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  is  remarkably  healthy. 

She  gets  B-12  shots  from  a public  health  nurse  who  visits  her  home,  and 
occasionally  sees  a doctor  for  a check-up.  But  she  attributes  her 
longevity  to  eating  lots  of  corn,  the  symbol  of  life  for  many  Native 
Americans,  and  childhood  visits  to  medicine  men  who  taught  her  to  make 
medicinal  teas  from  herbs. 

In  fact.  Native  civilizations  had  extensive  knowledge  of  diseases  and 
medicines,  knowledge  that  has  contributed  to  Western  medicine.  And  many 
still  use  a combination  of  Native  and  Western  medicine. 

As  part  of  a move  toward  self-determination,  many  tribes  are  taking  over 
their  own  health  care,  running  their  hospitals  and  clinics  and  deciding 
how  to  spend  federal  dollars. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  system  now  is  run  by  tribes  or  the  non- 
profit groups  they  have  hired.  In  February,  the  Navajo  Nation  rejected  a 


takeover  of  its  $500  million  system,  but  is  considering  running  the 
programs  in  three  small  communities. 

"IHS  is  going  to  continue  to  exist,"  the  University  of  Rochester's 
Kunitz  said.  "What  is  unclear  is  whether  it  will  increasingly  be  a 
pass-through  program  or  continue  to  be  a provider  of  services." 

Either  way,  more  money  is  needed. 

Although  the  Native  American  population  served  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  is  growing  by  about  2 percent  each  year,  and  medical  costs  are 
rising  at  about  10  to  12  percent  a year,  the  agency's  budget  has  remained 
nearly  flat,  which  means  services  fall  farther  and  farther  behind. 

"If  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  or  malevolence,  or  thoughtlessness  holds 
funding  constant  or  at  a 1 to  2 percent  increase,  things  will  get  worse," 
Kunitz  said. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  judy . nichols@arizona  republic.com  or  at  602-444-8577 
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Rapid  City  Group  Wants  Congress  To  Investigate  IHS 
Wednesday,  April  10,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  (AP)  --  Congress  should  investigate  the  Indian  Health  Service 
according  to  members  of  the  Indian  Health  Board  of  the  Black  Hills,  a 
volunteer  group  that  provides  oversight  of  the  IHS. 

Rapid  City's  Sioux  San  Hospital  and  other  American  Indian  health  centers 
have  ongoing  problems,  Indian  Health  Board  members  said  Monday. 

The  board  members  alleged  a steady  decline  of  health  care  quality  for 
five  years  at  Sioux  San  Hospital  --  the  same  time  the  current  Sioux  San 
administration  has  been  in  office. 

Michelle  Leach,  CEO  of  the  Sioux  San  Hospital,  said  she  welcomes  an 
investigation.  The  hospital  has  nothing  to  hide,  she  said. 

A call  to  an  official  of  the  Aberdeen  Area  IHS  was  not  immediately 
returned  Monday. 

Indian  Health  Board  members  said  they  had  obtained  a 1998  audit  that 
raises  questions  about  how  more  than  $300,000  was  spent. 

The  audit  says  the  now-defunct  Rapid  City  Indian  Health  Board,  which 
contracted  with  IHS  to  provide  services,  had  received  payments  from  IHS 
that  it  was  not  entitled  to  receive. 

"During  the  two  preceding  years,  the  Health  Board  received  $654,995  in 
payments  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  that  IHS  now  indicates  the  Health 
Board  was  not  entitled  to,"  according  to  the  audit  findings. 

The  IHS  reportedly  could  not  determine  which  health  board  contracts  had 
been  overpaid. 

"The  Health  Board's  records  indicate  that  they  did  have  contracts  that 
justify  the  receipt  of  $337,114,  but  they  cannot  identify  the  remaining 
$317,881,"  according  to  the  audit. 

Auditors  recommended  that  the  Rapid  City  Indian  Health  Board  negotiate 
with  IHS  to  resolve  the  problem.  But  the  board  was  disbanded  in  1998  after 
petitions  calling  for  its  investigation  were  turned  in  to  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General. 

"What  is  going  on  in  Indian  Health  Services  would  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on  in  the  private  sector,"  said  Joseph  Valandra,  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Health  Board  of  the  Black  Hills.  "I  don't  want  to  cop  out  to  it,  but  the 
Indian  Health  Services  is  the  Enron  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  do  an 
extremely  good  job  of  running  a federal  agency  and  they  do  a really  poor 
job  of  running  a health  care  facility." 


"The  sad  part  about  this  is  we're  all  taxpayers,  too,"  board  member 
Theresa  Spry  said.  "I  think  we're  right  back  to  where  we  started  at.  We're 
being  refused  service." 

Board  members  said  they  have  been  stonewalled  by  Congress  and  other 
leaders  as  they  try  to  find  answers. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Ceremonies  recognize  veterans 
By:  Betty  Smith,  Press  Staff  Writer 
April  11,  2002 

Two  distinguished  World  War  II  veterans  sat  proudly  Wednesday  morning, 
their  nation's  colors  flying  behind  them,  as  a crowd  attending  a special 
veterans'  ceremony  recognized  their  service. 

Ernest  Childers,  one  of  two  surviving  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  from  Oklahoma,  and  Charles  Chibitty,  the  last  surviving  Comanche 
Code  Talker,  received  blankets  during  the  30th  Annual  Northeastern  State 
University  Symposium  on  the  American  Indian.  NSU  alumnus  Rennard 
Strickland,  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Law,  also  was 
honored  with  a blanket. 

The  Indian  Heritage  Committee  also  invited  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  but  they 
were  unable  to  attend.  Chibitty  made  the  trip  from  Tulsa,  while  Childers, 
a Muscogee  tribal  member,  came  from  Broken  Arrow. 

"During  World  War  II,  [Code  Talkers]  used  their  native  language  as  an 
unbreakable  code  to  relay  very  sensitive  messages,"  said  Dr.  Larry 
Williams,  NSU  president. 

Chibitty  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  January  1941.  He  was  assigned  to 
special  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  and  later  assigned  to  the 
Fourth  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  He  was  one  of  26  Comanche 
Code  Talkers.  After  the  D-day  invasion  the  Code  Talkers  helped  military 
officials  get  vital  information  to  each  other. 

Childers  earned  his  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  on  Sept.  22,  1943,  near 
Oliveto,  Italy.  He  broke  his  foot  while  marching,  and  was  waiting  outside 
an  aid  station  for  treatment,  when  the  station  took  a direct  hit  and 
exploded . 

Crawling  back  to  his  company,  Childers  saw  Germans  firing  from  a hill. 
Using  his  carbine  as  a crutch,  he  led  eight  enlisted  men  in  an  attack, 
killing  two  snipers.  At  one  point,  he  threw  a rock  into  a machine  gun  nest, 
making  the  Germans  believe  it  was  a grenade.  They  jumped  out  of  the  nest 
and  into  Childers'  line  of  fire.  Childers  and  his  men  then  knocked  out 
another  machine  gun,  went  further  up  the  hill,  and  captured  a mortar 
observer . 

"Three  Oklahomans  were  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  two  of  them 
were  Native  Americans,"  Williams  said.  "There  were  many,  many  stories 
untold,  all  across  this  great  state  of  ours  and  this  great  nation." 

Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  welcomed  a court  decision 
that  Oklahoma  could  not  be  an  English-only  state.  If  the  native  languages 
had  been  forbidden,  the  nation  would  not  have  had  the  ability  to  use  the 
talents  of  Code  Talkers  such  as  Chibitty. 

Several  speakers  praised  the  patriotism  of  Indians  in  America's  wars. 
Veterans  of  several  wars  listened  from  the  audience,  some  wearing  the 
insignia  of  military  or  veterans  groups,  others  in  plain  clothes. 

Strickland  said  many  non-Indians  are  astonished  at  the  patriotism 
Indians  demonstrate. 

"They  are  surprised  because  patriotism  seems  inconsistent  with  the 


tragic  treatments  Native  Americans  have  suffered/'  he  said. 

He  noted  that  after  the  Sept.  11  terrorist  attacks,  one  newspaper 
published  a photo  of  Geronimo,  labeling  him  an  "early  terrorist."  But 
Indians  have  always  defended  their  land  and  their  people,  he  said. 

"Today,  we  honor  Native  American  warriors,"  he  said.  "This  celebration 
is  right  and  proper,  if  not  belated.  Indians  served  the  United  states  at  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  their  percentage  of  the  population  in  every 
war  in  the  20th  century." 

More  than  a third  of  able-bodied  Indian  men  age  18  to  50  served  in  World 
War  II,  Strickland  said.  Participation  in  some  tribes  was  as  high  as  70  to 
75  percent.  Women  also  served  in  numerous  capacities. 

"Indian  veterans  were  proud  and  glad  that  they  went  to  war,"  Strickland 
said.  "All  of  us  face  battles  in  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  tribes." 

Today's  warriors  may  have  a briefcase,  a paintbrush  or  a test  tube  for 
their  weapons,  he  said.  But  all  are  serving  their  people  and  their 
countries . 

During  the  ceremony,  participants  unveiled  a plaque  dedicated  to 
veterans.  It  will  be  placed  at  NSU  to  honor  their  contributions. 

One  NSU  faculty  member.  Dr.  lames  Wilhite,  received  a special  honor. 
Wilhite,  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve,  received  his  official 
promotion  to  full  colonel.  Childers  made  the  presentation.  Wilhite  is  a 
professor  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Cherokee  Nation  Deputy  Chief  Hastings  Shade  said  everyone  can  relate 
to  someone  who  is  a veteran. 

"Each  one  of  us  has  had  a loved  one,  a friend,  to  serve,"  he  said. 

"We  who  have  not  seen  combat  do  not  know  what  these  veterans  have  gone 
through  - sacrifices,  many,  many  sacrifices." 

Events  later  Wednesday  afternoon  included  lectures,  a presentation  by 
Wilhite  on  "Duty,  Honor,  and  Country,"  and  a video  documentary  on  the 
Navajo  Code  Talkers. 
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From:  Moderator  <ml6@iname.com> 

Sub j : Hopi  Court  Hearings 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

From:  Marsha  Monestersky  <sdn57@earthlink.net> 

URGENT  POST  USING  THIS  E-MAIL  ADDRESS!! 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

This  is  a posting  from  Marsha  Monestersky 

I wanted  to  let  you  know  about  2 upcoming  hearings  in  Hopi  court,  Kearns 
Canyon,  AZ. 

Thursday,  April  11,  2002,  Marsha  Monestersky  will  be  appearing  pro  se  to 
give  oral  argument  in  Hopi  appellate  court. 

Thursday,  April  18,  2002,  S.  Dennison  Smith,  Esq.  will  represent  Derry 
Lane  in  a wood  cutting  violation  in  Hopi  tribal  court. 

It  is  with  sadness  I that  I found  out  about  the  death  of  Arlene 
Hamilton,  a human  rights  activist  and  a great  person. 

I wanted  to  let  you  know,  whether  or  not  I am  communicating  with  you,  I 
am  continuing  to  work  on  Dine'  legal  issues  and  follow  the  postings  to 
the  Big  Mountain  list. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha  Monestersky 

The  Hopi  Tribe  is  considering  joint  development  agreement  with  Reliant 
Energy  Mesa  Vista,  LLC,  a subsidiary  of  Reliant  Resources,  Inc.  of 
Houston,  Texas  for  a 1,200  megawatt  'dry-cooled'  coal-fired  power 
gerenationg  station  on  its  reservation  lands  in  northern  Arizona.  And 
now,  in  addition  to  more  energy,  plans  are  underway  to  use  more 


water .... 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  article  in  the  Eagle  Eye,  April  4,  2002 
entitled:  "Federal  government:  Hopi  and  Navajo  people  won't  be  part  of 
decision  on  Black  Mesa  coal  and  water  mining." 

In  a move  that  has  shocked  the  nation  from  the  halls  of  Washington  to 
the  hills  of  Black  Mesa,  Arizona,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
(OSM)  has  denied  the  right  of  Hopi  and  Navajo  people  to  determine  their 
own  futures. 

"The  U.S.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  has  once  again  shown  utter  disrespect 
for  the  rights  of  Indian  people  and  violated  its  own  principles  of 
environmental  justice,"  said  Black  Mesa  Trust  Executive  Director  Vernon 
Masayesva . 

Mr.  Masayesva  was  responded  to  OSM's  refusal  to  meet  with  Hopi  and 
Navajo  people  to  discuss  the  evaluation  process  for  Peabody  Energy's 
most  recent  mining  permit  applications. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  coal  company  asked  OSM  for  permission  to 
expand  its  coal  mining  operations  on  Black  Mesa  and  to  use  32%  more 
water  from  the  already  depleted  N-aquifer  to  slurry  coal  from  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nevada.  Peabody 
currently  uses  about  4,400  acre  feet  a year  of  N-aquifer  water.  Their 
new  permit  application  asks  to  use  5,700  acre  feet-enough  water  to  cover 
a football  field  more  than  a mile  deep  in  water. 

Peabody  also  requested  a life-of-mine  permit  for  the  Black  Mesa  mine. 

In  a February  17  letter  to  Brent  Walquist,  OSM's  Regional  Director, 

Black  Mesa  Trust  formally  requested  that  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
halt  consideration  of  these  applications  until  a fair  process  for  public 
comment  on  the  matter  could  be  devised.  The  Trust  asked  that  OSM 
representatives  come  to  Flagstaff  to  being  a dialogue  with  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  people  about  what  that  process  would  be,  citing  OSM's  legal 
responsibility  to  consult  meaningfully  with  the  Native  people  affected 
by  Peabody  Energy's  coal  mining  activities. 

"The  Hopi  and  Navajo  people  need  to  sit  down  with  OSM  and  develop  a plan 
that  gives  all  interested  parties  access  to  all  of  the  information  they 
need  before  they  can  comment  on  Peabody's  permit  applications,"  said  Mr. 
Masayesva  at  that  time. 

According  to  Mr.  Masayesva,  such  a plan  would  at  the  very  least  include 
local  presentations  and  explanations  of  the  coal  company's  highly 
technical  permit  applications  in  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  languages.  Many  of 
the  people  who  would  be  affected  if  the  mining  applications  are  approved 
do  not  speak  or  read  English,  the  only  language  on  the  applications  is 
now  available. 

In  his  March  6 response  to  Black  Mesa  Trust's  request,  Mr.  Walquist 
flatly  refused  to  reconsider  the  public  comment  process  for  the 
applications  except  to  extend  the  public  comment  period  from  March  29  to 
April  29.  Further,  he  asserted  that  Peabody  would  be  required  to  publish 
notices  of  the  proposed  mining  permit  revisions  only  in  English,  stating 
that  "Hopi  s not  yet  a written  language."  Hopi  is,  of  course,  a written 
language-several  new  dictionaries  of  the  language  have  been  published  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  words  in  Hopi  have  been  recorded  in  writing  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century,  Indian  people  will  no 
longer  tolerate  such  treatment,  unchallenged  cultural  imperialism  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  said  Mr.  Masayesva  on  March  27. 

"The  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  be  required  to  enforce  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  intended  to  protect  not  only  our  natural  resources  but 
also  our  religious  sites,  our  identity  and  authenticity  as  discrete 
peoples  within  a pluralistic  society,  and  our  inalienable  right  to 
self-preservation  as  unique  individuals  and  cultures,"  he  said. 


Date:  Fri,  12  Apr  2002  16:46:34  +0000 
From:  Moderator  <ml6@iname. com> 

Sub j : BIGMTLIST  correction 


Posted  by  request. 


--Bob  Dorman 


From:  MlnBob  at  aol.com 
Dear  friends; 

This  is  a correction  to  the  4/06/02  post  regarding  legal  representation 
of  HPL  Navajos. 

I was  one  of  the  attorneys  for  both  Arrick  Crittenden  and  the  five  women 
arrested  at  last  years  Sundance.  Neither  I nor  the  other  attorneys 
involved  in  those  two  cases  are  "Navajo  Nation"  attorneys.  We  are 
private  attorneys  who  the  Nation  contracted  with,  leff  Porturica  is 
being  compensated  for  Arrick's  case  in  the  same  way.  Also,  we  did  not 
"take  over"  the  case  from  Deff.  We  entered  the  case  as  co-counsel  with 
him  and  he  continued  to  be  involved  in  Arrick's  representation . 

Bob  Malone 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  icnb@crosswinds.net. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Dine'  Bidziil  meet  draws  in  crowds 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

SFIIPROCK  - More  than  250  Dine'  spent  at  least  part  of  their  time  Saturday 
at  the  Dine'  Bidziil  Coalition  gathering  inside  the  Shiprock  Chapter  Flouse, 
which  brought  together  a large  cross  section  of  Dine'  citizens:  Navajo 
elders,  college-age  students,  moms  and  dads  with  children,  blue-collar  and 
white-collar  Navajo  workers,  plus  plenty  of  politicians. 

Leaders  from  close  to  20  Dine'  grassroots  groups  who  form  the  Dine' 
Bidziil  (Navajo  Strength)  Coalition  were  represented,  the  hosts  being  the 
grassroots  Dine'  Nationalists  and  Dine'  Sovereignty  Defense  Association. 
Among  the  dignitaries  who  paid  their  respects  to  the  coalition  and  its 
causes  were  Navajo  presidential  candidates  loe  Shirley,  Edison  Wauneka  and 
Milton  Bluehouse  Sr.,  and  council  Delegates  Wallace  Charley  (Shiprock),  D. 
C.  Begay  (Red  Valley/Cove),  and  Ervin  Keeswood  (Hogback).  Shiprock 
Chapter  President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  welcomed  all  in  attendance. 

On  a long  table  perched  on  the  chapter  floor,  two  grassroots  groups 
gained  serious  attention  because  of  a few  key  factors:  The  Black  Mesa 
Water  Coalition  and  ECHOES  ( Educating  Communities  while  Healing  and 
Offering  Environmental  Support)  consist  of  Navajos  and  Hopis  working 
together  on  common  causes.  The  groups  also  consist  of  well-educated, 
university-age  tribal  members  who  want  to  have  a voice. 

"We  believe  in  the  power  of  everyone  here,  and  we're  looking  to  them  for 
support,"  said  Enei  Begaye  of  Shonto,  Ariz.,  a member  of  the  Flagstaff - 
based  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition. 

The  Black  Mesa  group  continues  to  request  that  Peabody  Coal  Co.  stop 
pumping  Navajo  Aquifer  water  at  a rate  of  3.3  million  gallons  per  day.  N- 
Aquifer  water,  relied  on  by  western  Navajos  and  Hopis  as  their  only 
drinking  water,  is  leased  by  Peabody  as  a means  of  slurrying  coal  to 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  for  use  by  Navajo  Generating  Station.  The  group  wants 
Peabody  to  use  an  alternative  form  of  transportation . 

Joined  by  fellow  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition  members  Wahleah  Johns  and 
Roberto  Nutlouis,  the  trio  emphasized  that  slurrying  coal  by  water  is  an 


"obsolete"  method  of  transportation  and  has  cost  Navajos  and  Hopis  their 
well  and  spring  water. 

"Regardless  of  whether  it's  being  depleted,  or  not,  it's  pristine  water, 
sole-source  drinking  water,"  Begaye  said.  "It  shouldn't  be  mixed  with 
coal . " 

"Other  issues  seem  to  interfere  with  our  water,  like  casinos,"  Johns 
said . 

ECHOES  is  a group  that  was  influential  in  stopping  a pumice  mining 
operation  near  Flagstaff.  Its  members  wants  the  nearby  San  Francisco  Peaks 
turned  into  traditional  and  cultural  property  for  the  tribes. 

Group  member  Kelvin  Long  said  he  enjoyed  the  chance  to  travel  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Navajo  reservation  and  meet  in  Shiprock  with  fellow 
members  from  the  Shiprock,  eastern  and  central  areas  on  common  issues  of 
concern.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition. 

"It's  really  good  to  see  so  many  elders  here,"  Long  said.  "In  Flagstaff, 
most  of  the  people  we  see  and  hear  from  are  youth." 

Saturday's  topics,  in  order  of  importance  from  the  view  of  Dine' 
Nationalists  President  Norman  Brown  of  Shiprock,  were: 

Navajo  water  rights,  a topic  due  to  come  before  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Tuesday;  the  matter  of  a tribal  corporation  assuming  management  of  Navajo 
health  care,  also  set  to  be  heard  by  the  council  today  or  Tuesday;  and  the 
always  hotly  followed  issue  of  Navajo  government  reform.  Still  another 
important  issue  was  alleged  civil  rights  violations  occurring  on  the 
reservation  brought  about  by  Dine'  children  not  receiving  teachings  in 
Navajo  language  and  culture. 

"They're  noble  people,"  Brown  said  of  his  fellow  grassroots  activists. 
"Everyone  who  wants  to  participate  in  Navajo  government  deserves  to  have  a 
voice . " 

Dine'  Bidziil  is  planning  another  peaceful  march  on  Window  Rock  April  17 
to  protest  the  proposed  Indian  Health  Service-Public  Law  638  contract, 
said  Doo  da  IHS  638  Committee  leader  Larson  Manuelito.  He  and  other 
coalition  members  call  Navajo  leaders'  continued  effort  to  force  a 
takeover  of  health  care  on  the  Dine'  people  a gawdy-looking  "roof"  with 
lots  of  dollars  signs  attached  - but  one  that  is  without  a "solid 
foundation"  to  build  on  first.  They  say  that  foundation  has  to  be  the 
support  of  the  Navajo  people,  which  hasn't  occurred. 

Starting  with  first  things  first  this  week  - today's  and  Tuesday's 
Navajo  Nation  Council  special  session  - coalition  members  believe  that  if 
Navajo  tribal  delegates  don't  drastically  change  the  direction  of  Navajo 
water  rights,  specifically,  pursuing  a major  claim  on  the  Colorado  River, 
the  Navajo  reservation's  future  existence  may  be  in  peril. 

Brown  believes  that  until  both  sides  of  the  Navajos'  water  rights  issue 
are  heard,  there  can  be  no  resolution.  He  added  that  until  now,  only  the 
status  quo  has  stated  its  case  - those  delegates  and  tribal  employees  who 
support  tribal  water  rights  attorney  Stanley  Pollack. 

Coalition  members,  backing  long-time  efforts  of  the  Dine'  Sovereignty 
Defense  Association,  believe  the  "other  side"  of  water  rights  must  be 
given  its  due  before  the  full  council.  Along  those  lines  are  lines  being 
drawn  in  the  sand:  a growing  number  of  council  delegates  back  Navajo 
tribal  hydrologist  Jack  Litter  being  able  to  state  his  case  on  the  issue. 

Brown  said  if  Litter  and  coalition  members  aren't  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  the  council,  they  will  campaign  against  the  delegates  who  prevented 
it  from  happening. 

"It  was  brought  out  from  the  elders  here  and  before,  'Why  has  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  refused  to  allow  Dine'  Bidziil  or  any  elders  to  talk  about 
the  future  of  their  water?  Why?'"  Brown  posed. 

The  coalition  invited  Pollack  to  give  a presentation  Saturday,  but  he 
didn't  even  acknowledge  the  invitation.  Brown  said,  adding,  "Mr.  Stanley 
Pollack  has  no  stake  in  this.  He  can  leave  our  reservation  tomorrow,  and 
we'll  still  be  stuck  without  water." 

Litter  was  one  of  Saturday's  most  focused-on  speakers.  Using  charts  and 
handouts.  Utter  explained  how  12  small  tribes  in  Arizona  have  not  only 
received  sizable  Colorado  River  claims  after  collaborating  with  attorneys 
who  work  for  them,  not  against  them;  but  are  now  in  control  of  1 million 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year.  That  is  enough  water  for  five  million  off- 


reservation  urban  users,  and  enough  so  that  these  tribes  can  lease  water 
to  suburban  users  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson  - earning  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  in  the  process. 

As  a comparison.  Dine'  on  the  reservation  - nearly  half  of  whom  have  to 
haul  their  water  from  wells  and  other  sources,  if  they  can  find  sources 
that  aren't  dried  up  - live  on  12,000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year.  That 
figure  excludes  farm  irrigation  water  from  the  San  Duan  River  and  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  (NIIP)  water,  which  is  used  for  the  tribal  farm 
and  not  to  meet  Navajos'  domestic  water  needs. 

Dine'  Sovereignty  members  continually  emphasize  that  each  day  passing 
without  the  Navajo  Nation  pursuing  its  Colorado  River  rights  is  another 
day  that  Navajo  water  flows  downstream  to  other  users.  It  is  also  another 
day  that  Dine'  water  is  being  pursued  by  outsiders,  and  another  day 
heading  toward  a time  when  there  will  be  no  water  left  to  send  to  the 
Navajo  reservation  - even  if  the  tribe  finally  receive  a settlement  of 
some  kind. 

If  the  Navajo  Nation  finally  realizes  and  acts  on  its  water  Colorado 
River  rights,  its  potential  claim  is  so  huge  that  it  will  change  the 
entire  economy  of  the  American  southwest.  That  is  what  its  water 
competitors  and  Pollack  are  afraid  of,  group  members  believe. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribes  Voice  Opposition  To  DM&E  Project 
Wednesday,  April  10,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  (AP)  --  Six  American  Indian  tribes  are  among  groups  filing 
appeals  to  a federal  board's  approval  of  the  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Eastern 
Railroad's  $1.5  billion  coal  train  project. 

The  Sioux  tribes  appealing  the  Surface  Transportation  Board  decision  are 
the  Oglala,  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule,  Rosebud  and  Standing 
Rock. 

The  railroad,  based  in  Brookings,  wants  to  rebuild  and  extend  its  line 
into  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin  to  haul  as  much  as  100  million  tons  of 
coal  a year  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  beyond. 

Signs  point  to  the  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  as  the  basis  for  at  least 
some  of  the  appeals. 

That  treaty  with  the  U.S.  government  gave  Sioux  tribes  all  of  western 
South  Dakota.  In  the  1980s,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  awarded  the  tribes  a 
cash  settlement  for  the  Black  Flills,  which  they  refused. 

Attorney  Richard  Streeter,  who  represents  the  Sioux  Nation,  said  the 
STB's  treatment  of  Indian  treaties  likely  would  be  one  of  the  issues  in 
the  appeal.  Fie  said  historic  preservation,  religious  freedom,  grave 
protection  and  other  issues  may  be  a part  of  it  as  well. 

The  deadline  to  file  appeals  to  the  STB's  decision  was  April  1. 

Many  earlier  challenges  have  been  consolidated  into  one  case  before  the 
8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis.  Opponents  include  the 
cities  of  Rochester  and  Mankato,  Minn.,  Olmsted  County,  Minn.,  the  Mayo 
Foundation,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Mid-States  Coalition  for  Progress  and 
dozens  of  individual  landowners. 

The  opponents  want  the  STB  to  rethink  its  Han.  30  decision  and  deny  or 
alter  the  permit  to  allow  the  DM&E's  project. 

Issues  abound  in  the  case,  said  Streeter,  who  also  represents  the  Mid- 
States  Coalition  for  Progress  and  about  60  individual  landowners  along  the 
western  portion  of  the  line. 

He  said  the  case  might  turn  on  some  other  key  issue  not  related  to 


treaty  claims.  But  he  would  not  talk  about  them,  saying  he  did  not  want  to 
tip  his  hand  to  attorneys  for  the  STB. 

Treaty  rights  issues  will  involve  mainly  the  federal  lands  that  the 
railroad  would  cross,  according  to  Nancy  Darnell  of  Newcastle,  Wyo., 
leader  of  the  Mid-States  Coalition.  Darnell  said  she  thinks  her  fellow 
ranchers  and  the  tribes  can  cooperate  to  press  their  appeal. 

The  STB's  decision  said  if  the  railroad's  plan  violates  the  1868  treaty, 
then  all  private  land  also  would  be  in  violation. 

"It's  pretty  far  out  that  private  land  would  be  affected.  That's  a scare 
tactic  raised  by  the  STB,"  Darnell  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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BIA  election  leads  to  protest 
Associated  Press 

ROCKY  BOY  (AP)  - About  100  people  disturbed  about  an  election  held  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  held  a peaceful  protest  march  Thursday. 

Calling  themselves  the  Chippewa  Cree  Grassroots  People,  the  marchers 
began  their  quarter-mile  walk  at  a church  and  continued  to  the  Chippewa 
Cree  tribal  office,  where  they  requested  reconsideration  of  the  March  6 
secretarial  election. 

The  protesters  said  BIA  field  representative  lames  Montes  did  not 
satisfy  a requirement  that  all  eligible  voters  receive  mailed  notice  of 
secretarial  elections. 

The  protesters  also  said  voters  were  mislead  about  a tribal  amendment 
presented  in  the  election  last  month. 

The  amendment  says  tribal  members  will  lose  their  enrollment  at  Rocky 
Boy  if  they  are  enrolled  at  another  reservation  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  and  do  not  discontinue  the  second  enrollment.  Most  Rocky  Boy's 
residents  have  affiliations  in  Canada,  the  protesters  said. 

Montes  acknowledged  Thursday  that  he  did  not  meet  the  requirement  for 
mail  notification.  He  said  he  spread  word  of  the  election  through  area 
media  outlets  and  by  posting  letters  at  10  or  so  sites  on  the  reservation. 

Montes  said  he  did  not  have  an  up-to-date  list  for  use  in  issuing  notice 
by  mail. 

About  175  of  the  5,000  or  so  people  eligible  to  vote  cast  ballots. 

Results  of  the  election  are  under  review  by  a lawyer  in  the  BIA's  regional 
office  at  Billings. 

"I  did  the  best  I could  to  notify  people,  by  using  the  media,  newspapers 
and  word  of  mouth,"  Montes  said.  "Sure,  they  have  a right  to  be  upset." 

But  he  added  that  many  people  were  informed  about  the  election. 

Several  Rocky  Boy  police  officers  observed  the  march  from  a distance. 

One  stood  outside  the  tribal  office  as  protesters  arrived. 

Copyright  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved.  This  material  may 
not  be  published,  broadcast,  rewritten,  or  redistributed. 
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"Winnebago  leader  charged  in  Kansas  gas-tax  dispute" 

Saturday,  April  13,  2002 
By  HENRY  D . CORDES 
World-Herald  Staff  Writer 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - "The  State  of  Kansas  has  issued  an  arrest  warrant  for 
the  chairman  of  Nebraska's  Winnebago  Indian  tribe,  ratcheting  up  a 
dispute  over  payment  of  gasoline  taxes. 

Tribal  Chairman  John  Blackhawk  expressed  outrage  over  the  charges,  which 
followed  Kansas'  seizure  of  two  fuel  trucks  owned  by  a tribal  fuel 
distribution  business. 

The  trucks  were  seized  for  alleged  failure  to  pay  the  Kansas  fuel  tax. 

Also  charged  is  Lance  Morgan,  CEO  of  the  tribe's  economic  development 
arm.  Both  men  face  six  counts  of  failure  to  pay  fuel  taxes,  a misdemeanor. 

"I  think  Kansas  would  take  it  pretty  hard  if  someone  in  Nebraska  filed  a 
criminal  charge  against  their  governor,"  Morgan  said. 

"We  don't  appreciate  the  State  of  Kansas  filing  an  action  against  the 
leader  of  our  tribe." 

At  issue  is  whether  the  Winnebago  had  an  obligation  to  pay  the  fuel  tax 
on  gas  it  was  distributing  to  three  other  tribes  in  Kansas. 

The  Winnebago  say  such  tribe-to-tribe  commerce  is  recognized  by  the 
federal  government  and  protected  from  state  interference. 

The  tribe's  gas  distribution  company  has  created  25  jobs  on  the 
impoverished  reservation  60  miles  north  of  Omaha. 

Officials  in  the  Kansas  Attorney  General's  Office  would  not  confirm  the 
charges,  only  saying  it  had  issued  warrants  for  two  individuals  it  would 
not  name. 

Morgan  said  he  was  told  of  the  charges  Thursday  when  he  was  trying  to 
negotiate  with  a representative  of  the  attorney  general  over  return  of  the 
trucks . 

"He  said,  'I've  got  a shock  for  you  boys,'"  Morgan  said. 

"They  are  completely  ignoring  the  tribal  aspect  of  these  transactions 
and  treating  us  like  common  criminals." 

Morgan  said  negotiations  ground  to  a halt  when  Kansas  officials  insisted 
that  any  agreement  include  the  tribe  paying  more  than  $1  million  in  fuel 
taxes  the  state  says  is  owed. 

If  the  tribe  were  forced  to  pay  the  tax,  it  would  be  at  a great  loss, 
Morgan  said,  because  the  price  it  charged  for  the  gas  never  reflected  a 
tax. 

Morgan  said  Kansas  has  a reputation  for  bullying  the  tribes  in  its  state, 
but  the  Winnebago  are  also  known  for  standing  up  for  their  rights. 

The  tribe  is  considering  going  to  federal  court  to  compel  Kansas 
officials  to  release  the  tribe's  property. 

Morgan  also  joked  that  it  might  go  into  its  own  tribal  court  and  charge 
Kansas  with  theft  of  property. 

"I  doubt  we  can  do  that,"  Morgan  said.  "But  if  Kansas  wants  to  play  this 
game,  we're  ready  to  play  it,  too." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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Interior  clerks  still  untrained 


Friday,  April  12,  2002 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - An  official  appointed  by  Congress  to  fix  a system  of 
royalties  from  American  Indian  lands  has  "utterly  failed"  to  train  workers 
in  how  to  handle  vital  records,  a court-appointed  watchdog  said  Thursday. 

"Left  unchecked,  the  consequences  to  Indian  beneficiaries  could  prove 
irreversible,"  wrote  special  master  Alan  Balaran  in  documents  filed 
Thursday. 

The  Interior  Department  manages  $500  million  annually  in  royalties  from 
oil  and  gas  drilling,  mining,  grazing  and  other  uses  of  Indian  land. 

For  more  than  a century,  however,  the  Indian  trust  money  was  sloppily 
managed  by  the  department,  and  money  intended  for  the  Indians  was  lost, 
misappropriated  or  never  collected. 

That  is  now  the  subject  of  a class-action  lawsuit  before  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  appointed  Balaran  to  supervise  reform  efforts. 
Plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  claim  the  government  squandered  more  than  $10 
billion . 

Congress  has  also  told  the  department  to  fix  the  system,  and  created  the 
office  of  special  trustee  for  that  purpose. 

But  despite  promises  three  years  ago  from  senior  officials  in  the  office 
to  train  employees  to  handle  trust  fund  documents  correctly,  Balaran  found 
employee  training  to  be  lacking. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Chippewa  Cree  group  meets  to  discuss  suit  against  BIA 
By  DENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
Sunday,  April  14,  2002 

Members  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Grassroots  People  met  with  a Blackfeet 
leader  in  Great  Falls  Saturday  to  discuss  filing  an  Indian  class-action 
lawsuit  against  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  citing  centuries-long 
violations  of  federal  and  tribal  law. 

The  group  marched  Thursday  to  protest  a secretarial  election  held  on 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  in  March  in  which  174  of  the  tribe's  5,000  members 
passed  four  amendments  addressing  tribal  membership,  elections  and 
criminal  penalties. 

BIA  field  representative  lames  Montes  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  meet 
the  requirement  that  all  eligible  voters  receive  mailed  notice  of  the 
election . 

After  the  protest,  members  of  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap  and  Crow 
tribes  contacted  the  Grassroots  People's  appointed  spokesman  Russell 
Standing  Rock  saying  Montana  tribes  should  unite  together  to  seek  justice 
and  overturn  illegal  elections. 

The  50  members  and  A1  Reevis  Sr.,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Original 
Allotment  Heirs  Association  and  chairman  of  the  Montana  Indian  Land  Owners 
Association,  voted  unanimously  in  a four-hour  meeting  Saturday  evening  to 
join  forces  in  the  suit. 

A meeting  will  be  held  in  Great  Falls  Saturday  for  tribal  members 
interested  in  supporting  the  suit. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Paper  clips  and  lip  service  for  trust  records 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  12,  2002 

A court  official  hurled  another  salvo  against  the  Department  of  Interior 
on  Thursday  as  part  of  a particularly  acrimonious  investigation  that  has 
lasted  more  than  a year. 

Shortly  after  Secretary  Gale  Norton  took  control  of  the  department, 
special  master  Alan  Balaran  announced  he  would  probe  a high-level  trust 
reform  office.  Fie  has  since  encountered  resistance,  delays  and  attacks  on 
his  work. 

In  the  process,  a department  employee  was  reassigned  to  a top  Washington, 
D.C.,  post  after  Balaran  revealed  he  couldn't  document  progress  reported 
to  a federal  court.  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  eventually  scolded 
the  manager,  Ken  Rossman,  for  trying  to  hamstring  the  investigation. 

It's  all  part  of  the  ongoing  war  between  the  government  and  Balaran, 
whose  penultimate  work  remains  a scathing  description  of  how  easy  it  is  to 
break  into  computer  systems  housing  the  trust  assets  of  300,000  American 
Indians . 

According  to  Balaran,  the  paper  records  aren't  faring  much  better.  In 
his  latest  report,  he  charges  that  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee, 
under  the  direction  of  a Clinton  administration  appointee,  has  conducted 
"useless"  training  sessions,  given  "lip  service"  to  the  protection  of 
Indian  assets  and  ignored  recommendations  by  their  own  experts  --  all  part 
of  a string  of  "broken  promises"  to  the  people  whose  funds  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  Cobell  class  action. 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  he  wrote,  "[the  failures]  add  to  the  grievous 
perception  that  trust  records  deserve  no  more  special  care  than  an  agency 
personnel  file,  a payroll  record  or  a requisition  for  paper  clips." 

If  it  sounds  harsh,  it  probably  is.  Throughout  a year  of  work  into  the 
Office  of  Trust  Records,  which  Rossman  directed  before  being  removed  last 
December,  Balaran  has  been  accused  of  bias  and  overstepping  his  boundaries 
by  government  and  private  attorneys. 

Balaran  has  fired  back,  twice  rejecting  the  Bush  administration's 
attempts  to  limit  his  probe.  Government  attorneys  wanted  to  prevent  him 
from  interviewing  Rossman  and  others  in  person  and  they  sought  advance 
approval  of  his  reports. 

They  also  tried  to  hold  back  documents  and  other  information  while 
Rossman  waged  his  own  personal  battle.  Fees  might  be  awarded  as  Lamberth 
rules  on  pending  court  motions  in  order  to  appease  Deputy  Secretary  3. 
Steven  Griles,  who  said  lamented  that  top  officials  and  senior  managers 
like  Rossman  are  being  held  captive  by  the  lawsuit. 

Balaran  has  proposed  his  own  solution.  He  recommended  last  October  that 
action  be  taken  on  Norton  "on  all  fronts"  for  a "deliberate  attempt  to 
conceal  relevant  information"  about  the  case. 

Whether  that  will  happen  remains  to  be  seen.  Lamberth  is  still 
deliberating  on  the  Bush  administration's  contempt  trial,  which  ended  in 
February . 

Meanwhile,  contempt  citations  are  still  in  the  air  for  dozens  of  past 
and  present  government  officials,  employees  and  attorneys.  In  response  to 
Balaran 's  report  implicating  the  Interior  and  Justice  Department  for 
erased  e-mails,  Norton's  lawyers  said  no  one  could  be  punished  for  the 
transgression . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Funding  crunch,  internal  bickering  hamper  national  native  rights  group 
April  9,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A funding  crunch  and  leadership  squabbles  spurred  an 
urgent  meeting  this  week  of  top  chiefs  of  Canada's  most  prominent  native 
rights  group. 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  was 
called  by  his  10-chief  executive  to  a meeting  Monday  in  Montreal. 

The  gathering  was  called  when  Coon  Come  missed  an  executive  conference 
call  last  week  after  being  a no-show  at  a major  leaders'  meeting  in 
Winnipeg  last  month. 

On  both  occasions,  the  national  chief  --  a devout  Christian  --  was  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  where  two  of  his  sons  are  enrolled  in  bible  college,  said  his 
spokesman,  lean  LaRose. 

Coon  Come  had  justifiable  cause  for  missing  the  meetings,  said  LaRose, 
but  his  absenteeism  stirred  criticism  and  inspired  a recent  story  in  the 
satirical  magazine  Frank. 

Rumours  of  Coon  Come's  possible  ouster  aren't  true,  LaRose  said. 

And  Bill  Erasmus,  the  assembly's  vice-chief  for  the  Northwest 
Territories,  said  concern  about  leadership  is  not  unusual  in  any  group. 

"People  may  be  concerned  about  the  national  chief's  leadership  but 
that's  not  unlike  any  leader,"  he  said. 

"We  don't  always  agree.  Each  national  chief  has  their  own  style." 

Funding  woes  topped  the  agenda  at  Monday's  meeting,  Erasmus  said.  He 
declined  to  publicly  elaborate  on  the  leadership  issue. 

Coon  Come  was  unavailable  to  comment  Tuesday. 

Indian  Affairs  has  cut  the  group's  cash  flow  from  about  $19  million  to 
$10.5  million  since  Coon  Come  was  elected  in  2000  after  vowing  to  get 
tough  with  Ottawa  on  native  rights. 

The  department  has  so  far  committed  just  $1.5  million  this  fiscal  year. 
Officials  are  still  reviewing  value  for  money  given  to  the  assembly  last 
year,  said  Nancy  Pine,  spokeswoman  for  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert 
Nault . 

Nault  has  said  anything  over  $6  million  is  a lot  for  a political  group, 
and  that  his  focus  is  native  communities  --  not  native  politicians. 

The  assembly  staff  has  shrunk  to  40  full-  and  part-time  workers  from  140 
a year  ago,  and  stress  is  building,  said  LaRose. 

"We're  still  being  expected  to  produce  the  same  volume  of  work"  to 
address  native  housing,  health  and  social  problems,  he  said. 

"But  if  the  minister's  plan  was  to  totally  demoralize  and  destabilize 
the  AFN,  I'm  not  sure  he  has  succeeded.  He  may  be  doing  the  opposite: 
encouraging  people  to  tough  it  out  and  show  him  he's  wrong,  we're  right." 

The  assembly  has  butted  heads  with  Nault  over  the  minister's  plan  to 
introduce  new  legislation  this  spring  governing  how  Canada's  more  than  600 
First  Nations  are  run. 

Coon  Come  has  accused  Nault  of  punishing  the  AFN,  which  represents  633 
chiefs,  because  it  rebuffed  his  plans  to  update  the  1876  Indian  Act. 

Many  chiefs  say  they  weren't  properly  consulted  and  that  the  new 
legislation  could  erode  native  rights.  Others  are  co-operating  with  the 
government . 

Nault  denied  Tuesday  that  he  is  stalling  budget  talks  with  the  assembly, 
and  said  he'll  meet  with  the  executive  "soon." 

He  hopes  to  introduce  new  legislation  by  Duly  that  would  better  regulate 
elections,  improve  administration  and  enhance  fiscal  accountability  on 
Canada's  native  reserves. 

The  assembly  threatened  roadblocks  and  an  "aggressive"  action  plan  last 
Duly  if  Nault  would  not  agree  to  a broader  process  that  would  include 
social  and  economic  needs. 

Coon  Come  has  since  toned  down  his  rhetoric,  focusing  instead  on  a 
political  campaign  to  muster  support  from  MPs  and  senators  to  fight 


Nault's  efforts. 

But  last  month  about  200  chiefs  --  in  Coon  Come's  absence  --  approved  an 
action  plan  this  summer , including  a national  day  of  protest. 
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Treaty  Indian's  life  not  always  all  roses 
Monday  - April  15,  2002 
Ken  Noskiye 
Saskatoon  StarPhoenix 

I am  a Treaty  Indian.  At  least  that's  my  legal  definition.  I choose  to 
say  I am  from  the  Cree  Nation.  I realize  Saskatchewan,  in  particular 
Saskatoon,  hears  many  stories  about  aboriginal  people.  This  makes  sense, 
of  course,  as  there  is  a huge  aboriginal  population  in  this  city.  However, 
aboriginal  means  a wide  scope  of  different  nations.  There  is  the  Metis, 
Inuit  and  Indian  (once  again  a legal  definition,  according  to  the  Canadian 
Constitution  anyway,  eh). 

There  are  very  few  Treaty  Indians,  with  a clear  First  Nation  blood 
ancestory,  that  could  truly  claim  to  be  from  the  founding  nations  of  North 
America.  I am  one  of  those  few.  I know  I am  a precious  commodity  -- 
thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake  to  ensure  my  continued  survival.  No  other 
race  has  its  very  own  federal  and  provincial  ministerial  portfolios.  Then 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  fully  employed  people  in  different 
departments  who  are  tracking  a clear  path,  just  so  I continue  to  survive. 

No  Indian  equals  no  jobs  for  so  many.  I have  no  problem  with  that  though, 
as  I have  met  many  people  who  work  within  these  different  departments  and 
I appreciate  their  positive  intentions.  But  I always  thought  there  should 
be  something  in  this  for  me.  Afterall,  I am  a true  flesh  and  blood  Cree 
Indian.  I even  have  the  high  cheek  bones  to  prove  it  --  along  with  my 
(legal)  Treaty  card. 

I realize  there  are  a lot  of  misconceptions  of  what  exactly  Indian,  or 
First  Nations,  people  get  for  "free."  Once  again  I will  remind  you  I am  a 
genuine  right-from-the-rez  Cree  Indian.  Further  to  that,  I will  remind  you 
this  is  Canada.  Do  you  really  believe  there  is  something  for  free?  Give  me 
a break.  OK  fine,  I admit,  I get  five  dollars  a year.  This,  however,  is  a 
treaty  that  was  signed  between  the  Crown  (not  Canada)  and  the  those  who 
thought  of  the  seventh  generation:  me. 

Most  of  these  stories  you  hear  about  Indians  getting  everything  for  free 
is  totally  untrue.  I even  met  a person  who  believed  Indian  people  get  free 
bus,  air  and  cab  fare.  I don't  have  very  much  in  life  but  let  me  tell  you 
I paid  taxes  like  every  one  else.  Of  course  there  were  a few  I was  able  to 
skip.  Once  again,  give  me  a break,  most  people  have  their  own  little 
loopholes  and  if  you  are  not  taking  advantage  of  them,  well  it's  your  loss. 
I am  an  Indian  who  thinks  like  like  a white  man  when  it  comes  to  money:  I 
explore  all  avenues. 

My  whole  point  is  that  I have  not  gained  very  much  out  of  all  this.  That 
is  not  to  say  there  are  not  benefits  to  being  a Treaty  Indian.  Of  course 
there  are.  These,  however,  are  all  binding  treaties  between  different 
nations.  Nations  that  signed  to  build  the  greatest  continent  as  long  as 
the  rivers  flow,  the  grass  grows  and  the  sun  glows.  Let  me  assure  you, 
these  treaties  will  continue  for  thousands  of  years.  Because  this  is  what 
makes  all  it  work.  But,  once  again,  I thought  there  should  be  something  in 
it  for  me. 

Then  I heard  about  Treaty  Eight  Indians  being  totally  tax-exempt.  It 
just  so  happens  my  reserve  is  on  that  treaty.  Finally,  I thought. 


something  in  it  for  me.  I was  ready  to  dance  my  tax-exempt  ass,  just  like 
that  guy  on  that  Viagra  television  commercial,  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  I 
phoned  my  chief  and  was  told  there  are  still  "legal  diffculties, " which 
usually  means  lawyers  are  getting  rich  somewhere. 

Noskiye  can  be  reached  at  noskiye. k@sk.sympatico.ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Saskatoon  StarPhoenix. 
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Whale  hunt  season  set  to  begin  quietly  in  Canada,  amid  controversy  in  U.S. 
April  14,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  As  a Washington  state  Indian  tribe  prepares  to  resume  a 
hunt  for  grey  whales  this  summer  and  those  who  oppose  the  hunt  get  ready 
to  protest,  Inuit  are  quietly  getting  ready  for  their  own  whale  hunt  in 
Canada's  north. 

Inuit  in  the  eastern  and  western  Arctic  hunt  about  a thousand  small 
whales  annually,  according  to  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans. 

The  Inuvialuit  and  Nunavut  people  hunt  about  300  to  400  narwhal  and 
hundreds  of  Beluga. 

Six  endangered  bowhead  whales  have  been  hunted  since  1996  with  permits 
from  the  Fisheries  Department. 

"It's  one  of  the  traditional  things  that  after  70,  80  years  of  being 
banned  from  harvesting,  it's  nice  to  get  back  to  the  system  where  a 
harvest  our  great-grandparents  used  to  do,"  said  Ben  Kovic,  of  the  Nunavut 
Wildlife  Management  Board. 

The  subsistence  hunt  is  culturally  and  spiritually  important,  Kovic  said. 

And  while  there  was  some  opposition  when  Inuit  first  applied  to  resume 
the  bowhead  hunt  in  1996,  these  days  it  largely  goes  unnoticed. 

But  when  the  Makah  take  to  the  water  this  summer  in  hopes  of  killing 
their  second  grey  whale  since  the  hunt  resumed  in  1996,  opponents  say  they 
will  be  there  to  try  and  stop  it. 

Whaling  critics  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  already  begun  to 
gather  in  a small  fishing  town  close  to  Neah  Bay.  The  first  protest  took 
place  Saturday. 

The  Makah  hadn't  hunted  whales  for  70  years,  said  Canadian  Dulie  Woodyer, 
of  the  World  Whale  Police. 

"In  fact,  there  are  very  few  Makah  alive  that  even  remember  the  tribe 
hunting  whales,"  she  said. 

The  Makah  stopped  hunting  grey  whales  in  the  1920s  when  the  whale 
population  along  the  Pacific  coast  declined. 

The  population  has  now  rebounded  and  stands  at  about  26,000  migrating 
between  Mexico  and  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  International  Whaling  Commission  approved  a 20-whale  catch  spread 
over  five  years.  No  more  than  five  whales  can  be  taken  in  any  one  year. 

The  grey  whale  is  no  longer  considered  an  endangered  species.  That's 
unlike  the  bowhead,  which  is  hunted  in  northern  Canada. 

Land  claims  settled  with  the  Inuit  include  the  right  to  hunt  Beluga  and 
Narwhal,  but  a permit  is  needed  to  hunt  bowhead. 

Brian  Wong,  a spokesman  for  the  Fisheries  Department,  said  the  northern 
Canada  whale  hunts  are  basically  for  food. 

"It's  well  accepted  that  the  Inuit,  or  the  Eskimo  both  in  Alaska  and 
Russia  and  Canada,  do  rely  on  marine  mammals  for  food,"  Wong  said. 

"There's  much  less  of  a controversy  that  way." 

The  isolated  location  is  also  a factor,  he  said. 

There  are  some  small  whale  stocks  that  have  been  overhunted. 

Wong  said  the  department  and  the  Inuit  are  working  together  on  a 


management  plan. 

Kovic  said  the  Inuit  have  strict  guidelines  governing  conservation. 

One  bowhead  can  be  harvested  from  the  Baffin  Bay  population,  which 
stands  between  200  and  300  whales,  every  13  years. 

One  can  be  hunted  from  the  300  to  400  bowhead  in  the  Fox  Basin  in  north 
Hudson's  bay  every  two  to  three  years. 

There  is  no  hunting  in  whale  groups  whose  populations  are  unknown,  he 
said . 

The  Canadian  whale  hunt  pales  in  comparison  to  Alaskan  aboriginals,  who 
hunt  about  50  bowhead  a year,  according  to  the  Fisheries  Department. 

But  it  is  in  Washington  state  that  whaling  opponents  have  taken  their 
stand . 

"The  Arctic  hunt  is  quite  a bit  different,"  Woodyer  said.  "The  primary 
difference  is  that  it  is  true  subsistence,  that  the  native  tribes  that  are 
living  off  it  have  actually  been  doing  that  all  along  and  it  is  part  of 
their  food  source  that  they  count  upon." 

Michael  Lawrence,  a member  of  the  Makah  Tribal  Council,  said  criticism 
of  the  hunt  has  dissipated  since  they  first  took  to  the  water  in  1999. 

But  they  won't  know  what  will  happen  until  they  put  a boat  in  the  water 
this  summer. 

Lawrence  said  he  doesn't  know  why  the  Makah  have  attracted  such 
criticism  when  hunting  in  Canada's  north  goes  relatively  unnoticed. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  difference  is,"  he  said. 

Critics  fear  the  Makah  hunt  has  the  potential  to  become  commercial,  with 
the  tribe  selling  its  catch. 

Lawrence  said  that  is  not  the  plan. 

"I  have  been  here  on  the  council  for,  I'm  going  into  my  second  year,  and 
that's  never  been  brought  up  as  even  an  option,"  he  said. 
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Fisheries  panel  reports  in  Nunavut's  favour 
Apr  10  2002  08:54  AM  MDT 

Iqaluit,  Nunavut  - Fishing  groups  in  Nunavut  are  applauding  a final 
report  by  an  independent  panel  on  access  to  the  Atlantic  fisheries  since 
it  recommends  more  fish  for  the  territory. 

The  panel  was  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  two  years 
ago.  In  its  recently  released  report,  it  makes  recommendations  on  how  to 
improve  the  process  for  deciding  fish  quotas. 

The  panel's  report  says  Nunavut  doesn't  have  the  same  access  to  fish  in 
waters  near  its  shores  as  Atlantic  provinces  do  and  that  needs  to  change. 

Nunavut's  Department  of  Sustainable  Development  minister,  Olayuk  Akesuk, 
says  he's  pleased  independent  experts  have  confirmed  what  the  government 
and  other  groups  have  been  saying  all  along. 

"I  think  that's  going  to  help  a lot  in  our  fishing  industry,"  he  says. 

"We  want  to  see  it  succeed." 

The  panel  is  recommending  that  no  additional  fish  quotas  be  given  off 
Nunavut  shores  to  other  provinces  until  the  territory  gets  a major  share 
of  the  fishing  resources  in  adjacent  waters. 

The  territory  has  only  27  per  cent  of  turbot  quotas  in  a zone  right  off 
its  shores  and  Nunavut's  fisheries  director,  Carey  Bonnell,  says  Atlantic 
provinces  get  two  to  four  times  that  in  their  waters. 

"If  the  principle  of  adjacency  applies  in  the  rest  of  Atlantic  Canada, 
and  it  does,  then  it  has  to  apply  in  Nunavut,  as  a new  jurisdiction,  as 
well,"  he  says. 


It  is  still  not  clear  what  the  federal  government  will  do  with  the 
recommendations.  It  will  now  review  the  report  and  no  date  is  yet  set  for 
a response. 
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Metis  want  cooperation  from  Salt  River  First  Nation 
Apr  10  2002  09:51  AM  MDT 

Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.  - Metis  in  the  South  Slave  are  looking  at  ways  to  tap 
into  the  resources  in  their  backyard  such  as  forestry,  oil  and  gas, 
tourism,  hydro  and  mineral  development. 

At  a meeting  in  Fort  Smith,  Metis  pointed  to  their  neighbours  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  prosperity  and  discussion  heated  up  at  the  Roaring 
Rapids  Hall.  Metis  business  people  claim  the  Salt  River  First  Nation  often 
refuses  to  sign  required  permits. 

"We  can't  get  permission  to  develop  anything  on  our  own  land,"  explains 
Earl  Evans,  who  has  been  trying  to  start  a boat  touring  and  caribou 
outfitting  operation  for  two  years.  "I've  lived  here  all  my  life  but  we 
have  to  get  permission  from  the  bands. 

"I  respect  their  position.  They're  in  the  middle  of  a land  claim,  but  we 
lived  in  this  country  all  our  life.  Why  can't  we  be  part  of  some 
development  here?" 

Hostility  between  the  band  and  Metis  could  stand  in  the  way  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  investment,  according  to  another  Metis  business  person. 

"I  don't  think  because  one  person  says  you  can't  have  it,  that 
everything  should  be  shut  down,"  says  Richard  Whitford.  "I  think  that's 
going  to  hurt  and  destroy  Fort  Smith.  There's  concerns  kids  are  leaving 
and  not  coming  home." 

Whitford  says  prosperity  depends  on  setting  aside  ancient  rivalries  and 
business  tycoons  often  broker  profitable  deals  in  the  boardroom  despite 
personal  animosity.  He  has  offered  to  sponsor  a feast  in  an  effort  to 
bring  people  together. 

Patti-Kay  Hamilton  reports  for  CBC  North  Radio  from  Fort  Smith. 
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Yanomami  indians  demand  that  blood  samples  taken  by  North  American 

scientists  in  1967  be  returned 

05/04/2002 

The  Indians,  with  the  support  of  an  official  request  from  the  Public 
Attorney  to  the  universities  where  the  material  is  currently  stored,  will 
make  their  request  during  a seminar  at  Cornell  University  between  the  5 
and  7 April.  The  seminar  will  debate  the  ethics  of  scientific  research  and 
the  protection  of  the  genetic  heritage  of  indigenous  peoples 

This  Friday  (05/04),  the  yanomamis  Davi  Kopenawa,  from  the  Demini  region 
of  Amazonas,  Toto,  from  Toototobi,  also  in  the  state  of  Amazonas,  Dose 
Serepino,  from  Venezuela,  and  Do  Cardoso  de  Oliveira,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Pro-Yanomami  Commission,  will  arrive  at  Cornell  Univeristy  to 


participate  in  the  seminar  "Tragedy  in  Amazonia:  Yanomami  voices,  academic 
controversy  and  research  ethics",  organised  by  the  North  American 
anthropologist  Terence  Turner. 

The  debate  about  research  ethics  and  the  protection  of  the  genetic 
heritage  of  indigenous  peoples  has  become  a crucial  question  among 
academics  and  scientists  in  the  United  States  since  the  publication  of  the 
book  "Darkness  in  El  Dorado",  by  the  British  journalist,  Patrick  Tierney. 
Released  in  November  2000,  the  book,  based  on  eleven  years  of  research  in 
Amazonia,  alleges  that  blood  sample  were  collected  in  various  Yanomami 
villages  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil  by  the  geneticist  lames  Neel  and  the 
anthropologist  Napoleon  Chagnon  between  1967  and  1968  in  exchange  for 
manufactured  goods. 

According  to  the  Pro-Yanomami  Commission's  Yanomami  Bulletin,  published 
last  Tuesday,  the  principal  questions  to  be  debated  by  the  participants  in 
the  seminar  relate  to  violations  of  the  Nuremberg  Code,  which  in  1947 
established  an  international  code  of  conduct  on  ethical  aspects  related  to 

research  conducted  on  human  beings  - and  the  suspicion  that  the  blood 

samples  were  reprocessed  and  continue  to  be  used  in  new  research  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Indians. 

For  the  Yanomami,  the  seminar  represents  one  more  opportunity  to  demand 
the  return  of  the  blood  samples,  reinforcing  the  declaration  made  by  Davi 
Kopenawa  to  participants  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Anthropologists  (AAA),  which  took  place  in  Washington  in  2001:  "I 
would  like  to  speak  again  about  the  book  and  the  blood  which  was  taken 
from  my  kin  and  taken  from  there  and  today  is  stored  in  a refridgerator . I 
would  like  to  know  what  they  want  to  do  with  this  blood  and  why  do  they 

keep  it.  I want  them  to  give  the  blood  back  to  me  so  that  I can  take  it 

back  to  Brazil  and  spill  it  into  the  river  to  make  the  shaman's  spirit 
joyful" . 

The  Pro-Yanomami  Commission  has  already  localised  some  of  the  Yanomami 
blood  samples,  which  are  kept  at  the  Anthropology  departments  of  the  State 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Public  Ministry  intervenes 

The  Public  Ministry  is  examining  the  question.  The  Assistant  Attorney- 
General,  Ela  Wiecko  Volkmer  de  Castilho,  sent  a document  to  the 
researchers  Andrew  Merriwether,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Kenneth 
Weiss,  of  the  State  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  ten  questions  about 
the  existence  of  Yanomami  blood  samples,  on  7 March. 

In  Brazil,  Resolution  196/96  determines  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Research  Ethics  of  the  National  Health  Council  must  accompany  requests  to 
conduct  research  on  special  themes,  including  indigenous  populations, 
research  involving  the  participation  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  research 
which  involves  sending  biological  material  abroad.  As  well  as  this  measure, 
the  Normative  Instruction  01/95  determines  that  all  national  or  foreign 
researchers  who  intend  to  enter  indigenous  territories  to  conduct 
scientific  research  must  send  their  application  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Indian  Foundation  (FUNAI). 

Document  sent  by  the  Brazilian  Public  Attorney  to  the  Universities  of 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  (United  States)  about  the  collection  of  blood 
samples  from  Yanomami  Indians  by  North  American  researchers. 

Document  no.  115/2002/CaDIM/MPF 
Brasilia,  7 March  2002 
Subject:  Yanomami  blood 

Sir, 

We  understand  that,  in  the  1960s,  American  researchers  took  blood  samples 
from  Yanomami  Indians,  whose  territory  is  located  on  the 
Brazilian-Venezuelan  border.  The  samples  were  stored  at  the  Penn  State 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  We  would  like  you  to  clarify  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Are  there  any  samples  of  Yanomami  blood  in  the  laboratories  of  these 
universities? 

2.  How  many  samples  are  there  and  what  is  there  state  of  conservation? 


3.  What  is  the  origin  of  these  samples? 

4.  Are  there  any  documents  proving  that  informed  consent  was  obtained 
during  the  collection  of  the  samples? 

5.  When  were  the  samples  collected  in  Brazil?  Are  there  any  documents 
regarding  official  authorisation,  conceded  by  Brazilian  institutions,  for 
the  research  which  gave  permission  to  collect  the  blood  samples? 

6.  What  is  the  juridical-administrative  status  of  the  retention  of  these 
samples  by  the  respective  laboratories? 

7.  What  are  the  links  between  the  retention  of  the  material  and  the  use  of 
Yanomami  blood  samples  and  the  Human  Genome  Diversity  Project  and  what  is 
the  relationship  between  this  project  and  official  institutions  of  the 
United  States  government,  such  as  the  US  Department  of  Energy? 

8.  Were  the  samples  reprocessed  to  extract  DNA  for  use  in  new  research? 

9.  Any  there  any  documents  proving  that  informed  consent  was  obtained  for 
this  new  research? 

10.  Were  blood  samples  or  Yanomami  DNA  ceded  (donated  or  sold)  to  other 
laboratories,  public  or  private?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  contract? 

Which  laboratories? 

I am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  Brazilian  Constitution  which  shows  the  legal 
right  of  the  Public  Federal  Ministry  to  carry  out  this  investigation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ela  Wiecko  Volkmer  de  Castilho 
Assistent  Attorney-General  of  the  Republic 
(Indigenous  Communities  and  Minorities) 

(Translated  by  Amigos  da  Terra  - Amazonia  Brasileira) 
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Saskatchewan  aboriginal  justice  commission  begins  hearings  this  week 
April  14,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  --  A commission  into  the  way  aboriginal  people  are  treated  by 
the  justice  system  in  Saskatchewan  takes  its  first  steps  this  week  with 
the  start  of  public  hearings. 

Prompted  by  the  unexplained  deaths  of  two  men  found  frozen  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon,  the  three-year  commission  is  to  look  at  policing, 
corrections  and  other  aspects  of  the  justice  system. 

It  will  also  look  at  the  broader  economic  and  social  causes  of  the 
disproportionate  number  of  aboriginal  people  who  get  arrested  and  put  in 
prison . 

"We're  hoping  that  we'll  be  able  to  work  together  with  the  people  of 
Saskatchewan  to  create,  in  the  future,  a healthier,  a safer  and  a just 
community  for  the  province,"  said  Irene  Fraser,  one  of  five  people  who  sit 
on  the  commission  chaired  by  Alberta  lawyer  Willie  Littlechild. 

The  meetings  begin  Monday  with  a closed-door  session  with  a small  group 
of  young  people  followed  by  a public  meeting  on  Tuesday. 

The  commission  hopes  to  hold  meetings  in  all  the  regions  of  the  province 
over  the  coming  year. 

"Hopefully,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  problems  that  they've  faced, 
they're  going  to  come  forward  with  some  solutions,  some  future-looking 
ideas  as  to  what  kinds  of  changes  we  can  make  for  reform  of  the  justice 
system,"  Fraser  said. 

Commissions  examining  the  way  aboriginal  people  are  treated  by  the 
justice  system  are  not  new. 

This  most  recent  investigation  follows  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  and  Metis 
Dustice  Review  committees  of  1992,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
People  that  reported  in  1996  and  the  Aboriginal  Dustice  Inquiry  of 


Manitoba  that  reported  in  1999. 

The  Manitoba  report  suggested  tribal  courts  based  on  culture  and 
tradition  could  be  the  cornerstone  of  a separate  legal  system  for 
aboriginal  people. 

Conrad  Lavalley,  executive  director  of  the  Regina  Friendship  Centre,  has 
invited  several  hundred  people  to  attend  the  public  meeting  in  Regina  on 
Tuesday. 

"(The  commission)  wants  to  invite  individuals  from  the  public  whether 
they're  representing  groups  or  whether  they're  just  individuals  who  work 
in  the  justice  system  to  come  up  to  the  head  table  and  speak  about  their 
understanding  of  the  justice  system,"  Lavalley  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  set  up  in  a kind  of  way  that  there  will  be  solutions 
and  recommendations  and  offers  rather  than  a hearing  or  an  investigation." 

The  commission  is  expected  to  deliver  its  first  interim  report  later 
next  month. 

In  addition  to  Fraser,  four  other  people  sit  on  the  commission  including 
Prince  Albert  lawyer  Hugh  Harradence. 

Harradence  presided  as  coroner  at  the  inquests  into  the  deaths  of 
Lawrence  Wegner  and  Rodney  Naistus. 

Wegner  and  Naistus  were  each  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  southern 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon  within  a 10-day  period  in  late  January  and  early 
February  2000. 

An  RCMP  task  force  that  investigated  the  deaths  and  other  cases  of 
alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginal  people  by  police  during  the  same  time 
period  recommended  no  charges  be  laid  in  the  deaths  of  Wegner  or  Naistus. 

The  inquests  concluded  neither  man's  cause  of  death  could  be  determined, 
although  both  made  several  recommendations  suggesting  changes  to  police 
practices . 

In  another  case  involving  an  aboriginal  man,  two  Saskatoon  police 
officers  were  convicted  of  unlawful  confinement  for  abandoning  Darrell 
Night  in  freezing  temperatures  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  officers,  who  each  received  an  eight-month  sentence,  are  appealing 
the  conviction  and  are  free  on  bail. 

Night  survived  and  has  launched  a civil  suit  against  the  men,  who  were 
fired  shortly  after  their  conviction. 
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Lawsuit  claims  unequal  justice  in  rural  Alaska 
OFF-ROAD:  Villages  want  state  to  improve  law  enforcement. 

By  Don  Hunter 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  April  5,  2002) 

Two  systems  of  justice  exist  in  Alaska,  and  the  one  that  serves 
predominantly  Native  villages  off  the  road  system  is  slower,  less 
effective  and  dangerous  for  rural  residents  and  the  underpaid, 
undertrained  village  public  safety  officers  hired  to  protect  them, 
witnesses  told  a Superior  Court  judge  in  Anchorage  on  Thursday. 

Judge  Sharon  Gleason  is  presiding  over  a trial  to  decide  the  final 
issues  in  a lawsuit  filed  against  the  state  government  in  1999  by  several 
villages,  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council  and  the  Alaska  Native  Justice 
Center.  Since  the  inception  of  the  suit,  most  of  the  plaintiffs  have  been 
dismissed,  along  with  some  of  the  claims.  What  remains  is  an  assertion 
that  the  state  provides  a lesser  standard  of  law  enforcement  in  off-road 
villages  and  that  the  difference  amounts  to  a racially  separate,  unequal 


level  of  treatment. 

The  remaining  plaintiffs  --  the  villages  of  Akiachak  and  Tuluksak  and 
several  individuals  --  have  two  former  state  troopers  on  their  side.  The 
plaintiffs  want  the  judge  to  conclude  that  an  unequal  level  of  law 
enforcement  exists  in  the  off-road  villages  and  to  order  the  state  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Glenn  Flothe,  a 24-year  veteran  trooper  who  retired  in  1998,  testified 
that  there  is  a substantial  difference  in  the  way  laws  are  enforced  in 
off-  and  on-road  villages. 

In  rural  Alaska,  troopers  generally  are  posted  in  regional  hubs  like 
Bethel,  Dillingham,  Kotzebue  and  Nome.  That  means  they  may  be  anywhere 
from  an  hour  to  days  away  when  trouble  hits  an  off-road  village,  he  said, 
compared  to  an  average  response  time  of  45  minutes  to  a town  on  the  road 
system. 

In  road  towns,  troopers  are  often  a regular,  integrated  part  of  the 
community  and  their  simple  presence  can  deter  criminal  activity  and  public 
disturbances,  said  Flothe,  a former  commander  of  the  trooper  detachment 
based  in  Bethel. 

In  a road  community,  for  example,  "it's  not  unusual  for  a trooper  to 
drive  out  to  areas  where  juveniles"  are  known  to  party  and  carouse,  he 
said.  In  an  off-road  village,  "the  troopers  are  simply  not  there  to  deal 
with  those  kinds  of  problems." 

The  village  officers  do  their  best,  Flothe  and  others  testified.  But 
they  receive  only  about  one-sixth  the  training  certified  troopers  and 
police  officers  receive,  and  they  have  to  contact  an  "oversight  trooper" 
before  acting  on  a felony  complaint. 

Chief  assistant  attorney  general  Dean  Guaneli,  representing  the  state, 
pointed  out  that  village  public  safety  officers  provide  a number  of 
services  besides  simple  law  enforcement.  Isn't  it  true,  Guaneli  asked 
Flothe,  that  the  VPSOs  also  coordinate  search-and-rescue  efforts  and  are 
trained  in  fire  suppression,  water  and  boating  safety  and  to  provide 
emergency  medical  treatment? 

"That's  right,"  Flothe  said.  "It's  not  just  law  enforcement;  it's  public 
safety  for  the  community." 

Guaneli  and  assistant  attorney  general  Dim  Baldwin  also  tried  to  show  it 
can  take  troopers  a long  time  to  respond  to  calls  even  on  the  road  system. 
"Isn't  it  true  that  a single  trooper  on  patrol  (in  some  parts  of  the  road 
system)  has  to  cover  an  area  the  size  of  West  Virginia?"  the  attorney 
asked . 

Flothe  agreed. 

The  VPSOs  are  supervised  by  state  troopers,  but  they  are  paid  by 
nonprofit  arms  of  Native  regional  corporations  and  work  under  the 
direction  of  village  councils. 

Josephine  Stiles,  director  for  the  VPSO  program  operated  by  Kawerak  Inc. 
for  villages  around  Nome,  said  the  fact  that  the  village  officers  have 
less  authority  and  go  unarmed  undermines  their  credibility  in  subsistence- 
dependent  villages  where  almost  everyone  has  a gun. 

Robin  Lown,  a former  state  trooper  who  now  directs  the  VPSO  program  for 
the  Tlingit-Haida  Central  Council  in  Southeast  Alaska,  agreed.  In  some 
cases,  VPSOs  must  get  a trooper  go-ahead  even  before  using  a weapon  to 
deal  with  a problem  bear,  he  said.  That  can  hurt  their  standing  in 
villages . 

"They  are  not  held  in  the  same  level  of  respect  as  the  state  trooper," 
Lown  said.  "That's  my  opinion." 

Lown  said  his  unarmed  VPSOs  have  been  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duty.  But 
when  an  armed  state  trooper  arrives,  "they  don't  assault  the  trooper." 

Stiles  said  VPSOs  normally  are  told  not  to  try  to  intervene  in  dangerous 
situations  in  which,  for  example,  an  intoxicated  person  holes  up  with  a 
weapon . 

What  happens  in  a situation  like  that,  asked  Lawrence  Aschenbrenner,  a 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  attorney  who  is  representing  the  plaintiffs. 

"Normally,  the  troopers  would  try  to  get  there  as  soon  as  they  could," 
Stiles  said.  But  "the  troopers  do  not  have  an  aircraft  in  Nome,"  so  they 
would  have  to  charter  a commercial  flight. 


Like  any  citizen,  VPSOs  are  authorized  to  use  weapons  in  emergency 
situations  to  protect  themselves  or  other  people,  but  they  don't  undergo 
the  training  that  certified  officers  receive  in  knowing  when  to  use  deadly 
force . 

The  trial  is  expected  to  continue  through  next  week. 

Reporter  Don  Hunter  can  be  reached  at  dhunter@adn.com  or  907  257-4349. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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"Blackfeet  vote  to  end  highway  patrol  pact,  cite  officers'  racism" 

Saturday,  April  13,  2002 
By  KAREN  IVANOVA 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 

BROWNING,  Montana  --  "The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  voted  to  break  off  its 
cross- jurisdictional  agreement  with  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  last  week, 
saying  MHP  officers  are  racist  and  have  too  much  power  on  the  reservation. 

The  tribe  sent  a letter  after  the  unanimous  April  4 vote  giving  the 
state  30  days  notice  of  the  termination  date. 

"One  of  the  main  issues  was  the  racial  profiling  of  the  Indian  members 
here,"  tribal  Councilman  lames  St.  Goddard  said. 

The  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the  highway  patrol  have  scheduled  a 
meeting  with  the  tribal  council  April  25,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Sarah 
Bond  said. 

"This  office  believes  in  the  government-to-government  relationship  with 
the  tribe  and  is  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  accusations  and 
maintain  the  agreement,"  Bond  said.  "Mike  McGrath  has  always  made  the 
tribes  a real  priority  for  this  office." 

The  cross- jurisdictional  agreement  gives  MHP  officers  authority  to  cite 
and  arrest  tribal  members  into  tribal  court.  The  state  has  similar 
agreements  on  the  Fort  Peck  and  Flathead  Indian  reservations . 

The  cancellation  would  not  affect  the  patrol's  ability  to  police  Highway 
2 and  Highway  89  crossing  the  reservation.  But  if  an  MHP  officer  stopped 
a speeding  tribal  member,  he  or  she  would  have  to  call  in  a Blackfeet 
Police  officer  to  write  up  the  citation  or  make  an  arrest. 

St.  Goddard  said  the  state  has  failed  to  give  its  officers  cultural 
training  stipulated  in  the  agreement,  and  he  accused  the  Highway  Patrol 
of  racial  profiling. 

"The  Highway  patrolmen  they  send  to  us  are  very  racist  people,"  St. 
Goddard  said.  "If  we  were  allowed  to  train  them  to  not  be  racist,  I think 
it  would  be  best." 

St.  Goddard  also  said  MHP  officers  have  endangered  young  Blackfeet 
drivers  in  high-speed  chases.  "A  lot  of  our  youth  have  wrecked  and  died," 
he  said. 

MHP  Col.  Bert  Obert  said  there  was  a crash  with  injuries  during  a chase 
on  the  reservation  three  years  ago,  but  there  have  been  no  other  injuries 
or  deaths  since. 

"We  terminate  more  pursuits  at  the  officer's  choice  than  we  ever 
complete,  just  because  of  the  risk  factor,"  Obert  said. 

To  the  accusations  of  racism,  Obert  said:  "I  think  it's  inappropriate  to 
even  attempt  to  respond  to  that.  Obviously,  we  disagree  with  that 
perspective,  but  (St.  Goddard's)  obviously  entitled  to  that,  and  that's 
why  we  have  a meeting  planned  so  we  can  discuss  these  things  openly  and 
professionally. " 

All  officers  who  work  on  the  reservation  have  attended  cultural 
awareness  workshops,  Obert  said. 

He  added  that  traffic  stops  are  documented  and  filmed,  and  the  Highway 
Patrol  is  willing  to  review  them  to  check  for  specific  problems. 


"We  obviously  are  well-aware  that  there  are  concerns,  issues,"  he  said. 
"We  certainly  aren't  going  to  stand  and  say  that  we  don't  have  some  fault 
here. " 

The  Highway  Patrol  wants  to  save  its  agreement  with  the  tribe,  he  said. 

"We  will  address  each  and  every  issue,"  Obert  said.  "We  hope  the  tribe 
understands  that  we're  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can.  That  we're  trying  to 
respond  to  their  needs." 

Hiring  more  Blackfeet  Highway  Patrol  officers  would  improve  relations, 

St.  Goddard  said. 

But  he  disagrees  with  the  basic  premise  of  the  cross- jurisdictional 
agreement . 

He  complained  that  Highway  Patrol  officers  can  arrest  tribal  members  at 
their  homes  on  tribal  warrants. 

"A  lot  of  times  the  Highway  Patrol  goes  off  the  roads  and  goes  right 
into  people's  houses  and  arrests  them,"  he  said.  "We  have  cultural  ways 
here  that  exist  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and  that  is  disrespect  for 
our  members." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  15  Apr  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Date:  Monday,  April  15,  2002  5:01  AM 
From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 

Sub j : Prisoner  needs  Letters 

Would  you  please  add  the  following  to  NA  Prisoner  section  of  WI?  I 
have  put  him  on  the  site  but  would  also  like  to  try  to  get  contact  for 
him  through  other  avenues.  George  says  he  is  on  strict  lockdown 
requirement.  Does  not  say  why  or  how  long.  Is  not  permissible  to  send 
any  artwork  or  photos  and  that  what  he  can  get  is  scrutinized. 

George  M.  Lopez  #79354 
SMU  II  3H20 
ASPC  Eyman 
P 0 Box  3400 
Florence,  AZ  85232 

Date:  Monday,  April  15,  2002  5:13  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Update  on  Manuel  Redwoman,  April  2002 
Greetings, 

The  Director  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Corrections,  Bill  Slaugher,  has 
been  trying  to  put  "a  jacket"  on  Manuel  by  unjustly  accusing  him  of  being 
a threat  to  other  Native  American  Prisoners  and  also  claiming  that  he 
needs  to  be  kept  on  Death  Row  for  his  own  protection.  Not  only  is  this  a 
contradiction  in  itself,  but  it  also  puts  Manuel  IN  DANGER  as  the  DOC 
insinuates  that  either  way  he  can  harm  other  prisoners. 

Snitches  and  sex  offenders  are  known  to  be  placed  in  protection,  and  of 
course  Manuel  is  NEITHER.  But  having  the  protective  label  or  'jacket' 
placed  on  him  could  put  him  in  very  great  risk  simply  because  that  label 
has  been  placed  on  him.  There  are  inmates  housed  on  "Death  row"  who  are 
said  to  have  killed  other  inmates,  yet  we  are  made  to  believe  that  Manuel 
is  being  held  in  "Death  row"  for  his  own  protection  ! 

The  truth  is  that  by  claiming  that  he  needs  protection,  the 
administration  is  trying  to  present  him  as  an  inmate  that  in  various  ways 
could  harm  other  inmates.  As  a result,  Manuel  avoids  spending  time  with 
others  and  he  left  his  cell  only  4 times  in  the  last  month  and  a half  on 


Death  Row.  On  March  31st,  Manuel  wrote  : 

"In  the  month  and  a half,  I have  only  been  out  of  my  cell  a total  of  4 
times,  once  to  go  to  the  infirmary  and  3 times  to  go  to  the  yard  with 
other  inmates.  I won't  go  to  yard  alone  because  of  Bill  Slaughter's 
statement  about  the  protection  thing.  Someone  might  think  I am  going  to 
yard  alone  to  snitch  on  other  inmates,  so  I have  done  a LOT  of  cell  time 
since  I've  been  over  there  on  death  row.  There  are  3 of  us  who  are  not  on 
level  4 so  we  don't  get  to  come  out  of  our  cells  an  hour  a day  and  it  will 
be  at  least  4 1/2  more  months  before  I will  be  able  to.  All  3 of  us  take 
baths  in  our  sinks  because  if  we  go  out  it  messes  up  the  other  inmates 's 
time,  so  when  I say  I've  only  been  out  4 times  I mean  just  that.  I have  to 
be  careful  and  let  these  inmates  see  there  is  no  truth  to  the  jacket  Bill 
Slaughter  is  trying  to  put  on  me.  [...]  i was  shook  down  again;  this  time 
they  came  straight  to  my  cell  and  I didn't  hear  what  they  say  they  were 
looking  for  but  they're  looking  for  anything  now  to  write  me  up  for." 

Manuel  does  not  deserve  this  level  of  custody.  He  gets  on  well  with 
other  prisoners,  is  very  tolerant  of  all  races  and  religions,  and  always 
tries  to  help  others  as  much  as  he  can  with  their  educational,  health, 
religious  or  legal  issues.  (It  could  well  be  one  more  reason  why  he  is  not 
liked  by  the  administration).  He  also  has  an  excellent  record  which  is 
proven  by  prison  documents. 

Manuel  has  sent  us  a notice  issued  by  the  Prayer  Warriors  at  Montana 
State  Prison  which  informs  him  that  he  has  just  been  re-elected  on  the 
Council  for  the  4th  time  and  voted  the  Representative  of  the  Maximum 
Security  Unit.  It  arrived  just  on  time  to  prove  that  The  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  prison  have  been  lying  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
Manuel's  very  long  and  injust  lock  down  in  MAX. 

Please  read  the  typed  version  of  this  notice  : 

Danny  A.  Arledge  A019688 


High  Side  Prayer  Warriors  Secretary 

Close  One  UA-1 

03-10-02 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Greetings  - the  High  Side  Prayer  Warriors  have  elected  you  as  the  Unit 
Representative  for  Maximum  Security.  We  are  honored  to  have  you  once  again 
among  us. 

The  prayer  Warriors  Chairman  is  Dan  Skinner  of  Close  One,  Vice-Chairman 
is  Gordon  Plain  Bull  of  Close  Two,  Secretary  is  me  of  Close  One,  Sgt  of 
Arms  is  Bill  Smock,  Close  One  Representative  is  B.  Walker,  Close  Two 
Representative  is  Martin  Adam  and  Close  Three  is  Charles  Quibel,  the  Pipe 
Carrier  is  Wayne  Brown  (Hobo). 

Right  now  we  are  working  with  the  Unit  Management  to  bring  the  Pipe  back 
to  Max.  Your  Unit  Manager  Kenny  Neubauer  seems  to  be  willing  to  work  with 
us  on  many  issues,  so  please  work  with  him  on  many  of  our  peoples  issues 
there.  If  there  is  any  information  or  materials  that  you  need  from  us 
please  address  them  to  me  through  your  Unit  Manager  and  he  will  ensure 
that  I receive  them.  I will  be  sending  you  weekly  minutes  of  the  crossover 
through  the  Unit  Manager  for  you  to  ensure  that  our  people  know  what's 
going  on  and  they  are  not  forgotten. 

Special  Blessings  do  stay  strong  in  Spirit  and  you  do  know  with  me  our 
people  come  first  in  all  things. 

Danny 


I will  be  glad  to  provide  a scanned  copy  of  the  Prayer  Warriors  notice 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  it,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Manuel  is  a 
respected  and  popular  member  of  the  Native  American  population  at  MSP. 

Finally  we  just  found  out  that  a Unit  Counselor  confirmed  to  Manuel  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  held  on  Death  Row  "for  Protection"  contrarily  to  what 
Bill  Slaughter  claims  in  his  letters. 

A sample  letter  to  Bill  Slaughter  will  be  circulated  soon,  for  those  who 
wish  to  complain  about  this  Injustice. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  support. 

On  behalf  of  Manuel  Redwoman  and  the  Prayer  Warriors, 
respectfully. 


Brigitte  Thimiakis 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman's  websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
and  about  his  case  : http://www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/index.html 
Please  sign  and  forward  the  petition  "Justice  for  Manuel  Redwoman" 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ jfmr2001/ 

From:  "Valerie  Scott"  <naps_ca@yahoo.com> 

Date:  Thursday,  April  11,  2002  10:37  PM 
Sub j : NAPS  Disclaimer 

Dear  Janet, 

Would  it  be  possible  for  Gary  to  print  the  following  disclaimer  in 
the  next  WI?  I believe  this  nonsense  is  being  generated  by  Micheal 
Half-Moon,  the  prisoner  at  Elmira  SP,  who  we  used  to  help  - but  it  is  also 
causing  problems  for  those  receiving  these  letters. 

Thanks  for  your  assistance. 


11  April  2002 

213  Vancouver  Street 
Victoria,  B.C. 

CANADA  V8V  3S9 

Disclaimer 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  someone  is  currently 
using  NAPS'  name  and/or  letterhead  to  write  letters  requesting  groups  for 
free  literature,  free  sacred  herbs,  and  information  pertaining  to  Vietnam 
Vets,  etc.  This  is  being  done  without  NAPS'  knowledge  or  consent, 
therefore,  we  would  ask  that  if  you  receive  any  such  letters,  or  letters 
that  seem  suspicious,  to  notify  me  immediately  at  naps_ca@yahoo.com  for 
verification . 

Please  be  advised  that  NAPS  does  not  solicit  funds  or  donations,  nor  do 
we  direct  prisoners  to  ask  groups  for  free  materials.  Prisoners  are  only 
informed  of  supporters  who  have  asked  us  to  forward  this  information.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  asking  individuals  of  their  Viet  Nam  records  or 
experience,  and  would  ask  that  you  beware  of  any  such  requests. 

Any  official  correspondence  from  NAPS  is  printed  on  our  letterhead  with 
our  logo,  and  with  the  return  address  of  the  envelope  matching  that  of  the 
letterhead.  If  the  envelope  was  not  postmarked  in  Canada,  and  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  addresses,  then  the  letter  did  not  originate  from 
us . 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  certain  non-profit 
prisoner  groups  are  claiming  to  be  affiliated  with  NAPS,  and  stating  that 
we  are  their  spokespeople.  Again,  no  one  is  authorized  to  speak  on  our 
behalf,  or  to  use  our  name,  without  prior  written  consent. 

The  only  correspondence  that  NAPS  has  been  mailing  out,  apart  from  that 
to  prisoners  and  prison  officials,  is  a press  release  that  has  been  sent 
to  several  Native  print  media  resources.  This  press  release  outlines  the 
problems  Native  prisoners  are  experiencing  and  the  ways  in  which  people 
can  help.  Any  other  requests  for  assistance  are  posted  on  our  website,  or 
distributed  to  reputable  Native  newsletters  and  mailing  lists  by 
authorized  personnel. 

I thank  you  for  your  attention  regarding  this  matter  and  would  ask  that 
you  exercise  due  caution  concerning  prisoner  requests. 

Sincerely 
Valerie  Scott 
Director 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  


Date:  Mon,  01  Apr  2002  21:39:20  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : March  29,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  22,  1889  NO.  31 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  29,  1889.  NUMBER  34 
THE  VOICE  THAT  WINS  ITS  WAY. 


If  words  could  satisfy  the  heart. 

The  heart  might  find  less  care. 

But  words  like  Summer  birds  depart. 

And  leave  but  empty  air. 

A little  said  and  truly  said. 

Can  deeper  joy  impart. 

Than  hosts  of  words  that  reach  the  head 
And  never  touch  the  heart. 

A voice  that  wins  its  sunny  way, 

A lonely  home  to  cheer. 

Hath  oft  the  fewest,  words  to  say. 

But,  0,  those  few,  how  dear! 

Contributed  by  Hannah  E.  Wilson. 


FROM  30HN  DIXON. 


The  following  interesting  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
handed  it  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand . Mr.  Campbell  felt  that  John 
would  not  object  to  our  printing  the  good  news  from  himself  and  others 
away  out  in  New  Mexico,  knowing  that  it  would  give  pleasure  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  East  as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  home  doings  of 
our  pupils: 

U.  S.  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  Mex. 

March,  16th,  1889. 

DEAR  FRIEND: -I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me,  but  I have  received  your 
letter,  not  very  long  ago,  the  one  you  wrote  the  16th  of  Duly,  1688. 

The  letter  was  somehow  detained,  and  had  been  in  almost  all  the  post 
offices  in  New  Mexico.  Also  went  to  the  Dead  Office. 

Last  month  I went  up  home  and  went  into  the  post  office  and  in 
looking  over  some  letters  with  the  Mexican  post  master,  found  a letter 
addressed  to  me,  and  it  was  from  you,  which  was  written  as  above  said. 

Dear  friend,  as  you  have  said  in  your  letter,  although  it  had  been 
written  since  last  year,  that  almost  everything  is  changed  and  enlarged. 
I can  just  imagine  that  Carlisle  Indian  School,  itself  must  be  like  a 
big  town. 

Also  I have  read  in  the  HELPER  that  you  have  been  having  new 
buildings  at  the  school. 

Often  Cyrus  and  I talk  about  it.  We  say  it  must  be  nicer  than  when  we 
were  there.  Also  we  often  wish  to  go  back  at  least  to  see  the  new 
buildings . 


Friend,  we  have  been  trying  to  make  our  way  the  best  we  can.  We  do 
not  like  to  praised  too  much  ourselves,  you  can  inquire  to  the  Supt.  of 
this  school,  and  I believe  he  will  inform  you  very  well  about  Cyrus  and 
myself. 

We  have  been  here  for  two  years,  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

We  have  been  helping  to  put  up  some  buildings  making  window  sashes, 
and  making  door  and  window  frames. 

Cyrus  is  just  finishing  a book  case  for  one  of  the  employees.  All  the 
teachers  and  visitors,  when  they  come  to  see  the  book  case,  they  whisper 
that  a white  man  cannot  do  a better  job  than  Cyrus. 

I am  making  a show  case,  for  another  employee. 

I am  just  half  done  with  it. 

All  the  employees  like  our  work  pretty  well.  Whenever  they  want  any 
thing  to  be  made  they  get  the  material  and  we  make  for  them. 

They  have  just  put  up  a new  bakery  shop,  and  we  made  all  the  window 
sashes . 

Last  Sunday  I went  down  to  Isleta  Pueblo  to  get  some  children  and  we 
got  nine  boys,  and  we  expect  to  go  down  again. 

Almost  I have  been  in  all  the  Pueblo  Indian  villages  because  the 
Supt.  Mr.  Burke  when  he  goes  out  among  the  Pueblos  he  takes  me  along  as 
an  interpreter. 

Last  summer  Cyrus  and  I went  up  to  Acoma  Pueblo  aud  Laguna,  and  we 
saw  some  of  our  school-mates,  they  were  getting  along  well. 

Harvey  Townsend  was  down  here  too,  but  he  has  gone  home  and  has  not 
come  back  to  the  school  any  more. 

Also  Sheldon  Dackson  and  his  wife  have  left  the  school,  and  all  the 
children  from  their  place. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  191  pupils  attending  the  school,  boys  and 
girls. 

Cyrus  and  I work  all  day  and  go  to  school  in  the  evenings. 


Continued  on  Fourth  Page. 


(P.  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A New  Offer. 

We  have  an  excellent  print  of  a photograph  of  eleven  wild  Apache  boys 
and  girls  as  they  arrived  from  their  southern  prison  home  in  1886,  and  a 
contrast  group  of  the  same  pupils  four  months  after.  The  photographs  are 
sold  for  thirty  cents  a piece,  sixty  cents  for  the  two.  We  will  furnish 
the  print  of  both  on  sheet  10x16  inches,  for  five  cents  and  a one  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage  or  we  offer  this  picture  (fine  enough  for  a frame) 
for  TWO  new  subscribers.  A one  cent  stamp  must  accompany  the 
subscription . 


Our  Numbers. 

At  the  school  272  boys  and  154  girls,  or  426  pupils. 
Out  on  farms  125  boys  and  67  girls,  or  192  pupils. 


Belonging  to  the  school  there  are  397  boys  aud  221  girls  or  a grand 
total  of  618  pupils. 


A subscriber  in  Schaefferstown  closes  a very  pleasant  letter  of 
commendation  and  praise  with  "The  interesting  little  HELPER  is  not  only 
an  INDIAN  HELPER  but  also  a helper  for  white  girls  and  boys." 


Another  in  Wilmington  Del.  says  "A  better  ten  cents  worth  of 
knowledge  and  entertainment  does  not  come  into  our  family  than  this  same 
little  helper. " 


Another  says,  "Although  I am  a grown  up  child  I like  the  HELPER  very 
much . " 


And  so  the  good  words  come  and  come,  yes,  many,  many  of  them  every 
day  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  can  but  feel  grateful  in  his  old  age 
to  receive  such  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement. 

R.  V.  Belt,  of  Maryland,  late  chief  of  Indian  Division  of  the 
Secretary's  office  has  been  nominated  for  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 


The  last  number  of  the  Red  Man  has  received  much  praise  from  persons 
whose  word  means  something.  The  coming  number  promses  to  he  as 
interesting. 


Louisa  Wilson  Rice  who  has  been  living  in  Valentine  for  a little  time 
has  now  gone  to  Rosebud  Agency  for  the  summer.  She  claims  to  be  getting 
on  very  well. 


Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  that  "smoking  is  liable  to  injure  the 
sight,  to  render  the  nerves  unsteady,  to  enfeeble  the  will  and  to 
enslave  the  nature  to  an  imperious  habit  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
duty  to  be  performed." 


A boy  of  eleven,  crazed  by  cigarette  smoking,  has  been  taken  to  an 
insane  asylum  in  Orange  County  N.  Y.  He  is  considered  a violent  and 
dangerous  maniac,  and  displays  some  of  the  symptoms  peculiar  to 
hydrophobia . 


Thanks  to  a lady  in  Springtown  who  pays  for  two  copies  of  the  Helper 
sent  to  Apache  girls  in  the  country.  They  are  having  their  first  outing 
experiences  the  Weekly  Letter  will  be  appreciated  by  them. 


W.  B.  Backus  has  asumed  official  duties  at  th 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  23  21:18:27  2002 

Date:  24  Apr  2002  00:47:28  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.017 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  nvda  atsilusgi/flower  moon 
Mohawk  onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Amerindian  & ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"When  we  talk  about  the  environment,  very  often  we  are  talking  about 
sacred  elements.  We're  talking  about  air,  which  is  a gift  from  the 
Creator.  From  the  day  that  we're  born,  we  take  that  first  gasp  of 
air  and  that's  the  life  giver.  Some  day  that  breath  of  life  is  going 
to  leave  our  body,  thus  completing  its  cycle." 

Tom  Goldtooth,  National  Director,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  thanks  to  my  half-side,  Danet,  for  this  well  crafted  editorial. 

We  Indians  have  had  500  years  to  get  used  to  having  things  taken  from 
us.  It's  bad  enough  getting  robbed  of  our  land  at  gunpoint.  But  one  thing 
we've  learned  for  sure--a  lesson  Indians  must  remember. 

The  worst  robberies  have  been  preceded  by  an  offer  to  do  Indians  a favor. 
For  that  reason,  the  time  when  Indians  need  to  be  most  on  guard  is  when 
somebody  claims  they're  helping  us.  Oh,  don't  get  me  wrong--I  believe 
there  are  honorable  people,  even  good  people,  who  offer  a hand  or  just  a 
fair  deal  in  good  faith. 

But  how  do  we  know  who's  for  real  and  who's  got  a trick  bag  behind  their 
back?  Financial  people  have  a procedure  called  due  diligence.  Basically 
it's  a process  of  assuming  there's  likely  to  be  a problem,  and  identifying 
what  can  go  wrong  before  the  deal  is  struck.  No,  it's  not  an  Indian 
concept,  but  then  I'm  not  talking  about  Indians  dealing  with  Indians.  We 
can't  deal  the  same  way  with  non-Indians  we  would  with  our  brothers. 

Sadly,  we  have  to  deal  using  their  rules,  which  often  have  little  to  do 
with  honor  and  a lot  to  do  with  what  one  can  get  away  with. 

Case  in  point: 

From  Anchorage  Daily  News  on  April  20th: 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  is  working  on  an  alternative  to  the  plan  defeated  in 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Congress  to  open  the  ANWR  refuge  area  in  Alaska  to  oil  exploration  and 
drilling.  His  plan?  North  Slope  Natives  will  be  encouraged  to  drill 
their  lands  within  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge's  coastal  plain. 

He  says:  "The  Eskimo  people  deserve  to  be  heard  in  terms  of  their  own 
rights  in  the  area." 


Well  said,  I thought,  at  first  glance.  I personally  am  a little  uneasy 
about  the  development  so  close  to  critical  caribou  calving  fields,  but 
he's  right.  If  Alaskan  tribal  people  need  productive  ways  to  earn  income, 
and  they're  sitting  on  an  oil  field,  that's  certainly  worth  consideration. 

Until  I considered  that  the  senator  seems  less  interested  in  tribal 
rights  than  he  is  at  getting  that  oil  found  and  extracted.  What's  likely 
to  happen  on  down  the  road  a few  years?  Assume  oil  is  found  on  tribal 
land.  Will  the  mineral  rights  be  leased  under  BIA  trusteeship  as  Oklahoma 
Indian  oil  fields  have  been.  You  know,  the  trustee  that  seems  to  find  more 
ways  to  prevent  income  from  reaching  rightful  owners  than  finding  ways  to 
get  income  into  the  owners'  hands? 

The  senator  speaks  well  of  Native  rights  --  yet  the  Alaskan  government 
has  fought  and  is  still  fighting  to  deny  tribal  sovereignty.  If  the 
tribes  manage  oil  exploration  and  drilling  as  a tribal  business,  as  others 
do  with  casinos,  will  the  same  tribal  sovereignty,  essential  for  bypassing 
U.S.  laws  and  regulations,  be  honored  when  the  state  or  the  federal 
government  looks  to  regulate  any  aspect  of  the  tribal  land  or  income?  And 
will  that  sovereignty  continue  to  be  honored  if,  as  some  Native  and  non- 
Native  groups  fear,  it  becomes  clear  that  yes,  there  is  an  environmental 
price . 

The  final  question  is  who  really  benefits  most?  Alaskan  tribes?  Oil 
distributors?  Politicians?  So  Is  Senator  Stevens  really  looking  to  help 
Alaskan  tribal  people  and  acknowledge  their  sovereignty?  Or  is  he  really 
giving  lip  service  to  their  sovereign  rights  to  gain  a favor  for  somebody 
else? 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

(' - ')  Marietta,  GA  30007, 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- McCaleb  calls  for 
Tribes  to  Change 

- General  Public 

respects  the  Rights  Tribes 

- ANWR  Plan  B eyed 

- Role  of  Trust  Reform  Monitor 
kept  intact 

- Judge  halts  Plans 
to  move  Records 

- Burnt  Church  policy  a Disaster 

- Saskatchewan  Commission 
follows  Well  Worn  Path 

- Healing  not  Punishment 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Tue,  23  Apr  2002  08:17:09  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 


Native  Prisoner 
--  Update  on  Jason  Wilson 
--  Senate  Hearing  on 

Native  American  Prison  issues 
--  Racism  Protest  for  17  Year  Old 
--  Urgent  Request  for  Support 
History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Rustywire:  Who  am  I 
Poem:  Stirrings. . . 

Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Native  America  Calling 
Tribes  try  to  rescue 
Dying  Languages 
Upcoming  Events 


April  16,  2002 


FELICITA  M.  CRUZ 

FELICITA  M.  CRUZ  , 86,  of  San  Duan  Pueblo  died  Friday  at  her  home.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Frank  D.  Cruz;  three  sons,  Peter 
Cruz,  Salvador  Martinez,  and  Dose  Gregorio  Cruz;  two  grandsons,  Harold 
Cruz  and  Wilbert  Cruz,  Dr.;  two  nephews,  Michael  Lockwood  and  Tweety 
Martinez.  She  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Dora  Cruz  of  the  home;  three  sons 
Dose  G.  Cruz  and  wife  Pauline  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  Sonny  Cruz  and  wife 
Manuelita  of  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  and  Willie  Cruz  of  the  home;  five 
grandsons;  seven  granddaughters;  four  great-grandchildren;  two  sisters. 
Carnation  and  husband  Raphael  Lockwood  and  Duanita  Martinez  all  of  San 
Duan  Pueblo;  a special  neighbor,  Mary  Dake  Baldonado  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends.  Services  have  been  held.  Burial  was  at  the  San  Duan 
Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

April  17,  2002 

Bluch  Lester  Fire  Thunder  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Bluch  Lester  Fire  Thunder  Sr.,  65,  Manderson,  died  Sunday, 
April  14,  2002,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  eight  daughters,  Ingrid  One  Feather,  Leah  Fire  Thunder 
and  Mary  Blue  Legs,  all  of  Oglala,  Lita  Running  Hawk,  Calico,  Luci  Running 
Horse,  Marilyn  White  and  Lori  Mesteth,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Phoebe 
Running  Hawk,  Porcupine;  nine  sons,  Raymond  Stands,  Fallon,  Nev.,  Burnell 
Stands,  Bluch  Fire  Thunder  Dr.,  A.V.  Fire  Thunder,  Rick  Dosefczyk  and 
Donovan  Steele,  all  of  Manderson,  Harlen  Fire  Thunder,  Rapid  City,  Preston 
Good  Voice  Flute,  Number  Four  Community,  and  Ivis  Long  Visitor  Sr., 

Oglala;  22  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  5 p.m.  Thursday,  April  18,  at  Wounded  Knee 
School  Gym  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  20,  at  the  school  gym,  with 
the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Grass  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  19,  2002 
Casper  Ambrose  Twiss 

PINE  RIDGE  - Casper  Ambrose  Twiss  passed  away  on  April  16,  2002,  in 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

He  was  born  on  Danuary  6,  1930,  to  Frank  and  Dessie  (Bissonette)  Twiss. 
He  had  one  sister  - Mersy,  and  four  brothers  - Seymour,  Theodore,  Franklin 
and  William.  He  attended  school  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  graduated  high 
school  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  in  1948.  Casper  was  part  of  the  basketball 
team  that  won  the  1947  and  1948  State  Catholic  Tournament  Championship.  He 
served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  for  eight  years.  Casper  married 
Gertrude  Irving  on  November  5,  1955,  and  had  four  children.  He  worked  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Pine  Ridge  for  25  years  as  a Sanitarian,  and 
for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Water  and  Sewer  for  two  years  after  his 
retirement.  He  served  on  the  Council  of  Elders  for  Pine  Ridge  Village. 
Casper  was  an  avid  fisherman  and  hunter,  and  served  as  a guide  for  a group 
of  visiting  hunters  every  year. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  three  brothers.  Casper  will 
be  sadly  missed  by  his  wife  - Gertrude  Twiss,  Pine  Ridge;  son  - 
Christopher  Twiss,  Pine  Ridge;  daughters  - Andrea  Eagle  Bull,  Calico, 

DeAnn  Perez,  Rushville,  and  Lana  Twiss,  Pine  Ridge;  sister  - Mersy  Cuny, 
Manderson;  brother  - Theodore  Twiss,  Manderson;  and  grandchildren  - Ryan 
Ross,  Stephen  Eagle  Bull,  Tyler  Eagle  Bull,  LaRissa  Ross,  Richard  Williams 
Chelsea  Perez,  Emmanuel  Hernandez  and  Nathaniel  Hernandez. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  April  22,  2002,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  and  funeral  services  will  be  April  23,  2002,  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Irving  Family  Cemetery  in 
Calico. 


April  20,  2002 


Lawson  M.  Waters  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lawson  M.  Waters  ]r.,  42,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  April  15, 
2002,  in  Sturgis. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Delpha  Harris,  Milwaukee;  one  brother, 
Jerome  Waters  Sr.,  Milwaukee;  and  two  sisters,  Patricia  Waters,  Milwaukee, 
and  Tana  Waters,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

A one-night  wake  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  April  19,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  Charles 
McGaa  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolfcreek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

April  15,  2002 

Jacin  P.  Chasing  Hawk 

Jacin  P.  Chasing  Hawk,  28,  Pierre,  died  at  his  home  on  Thursday, 

April  11,  2002. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  April  17,  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Father  Jeffry  Barnes  and 
senior  catechist  Earlwin  Red  Bird  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 

Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Thunder  Butte  under  the  direction  of  Luce 
Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Pierre  Capital  Journal. 

April  19,  2002 
David  Begay 

David  Begay,  46,  of  Farmington  went  to  his  Heavenly  Father  April  12, 

2002,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  He  was  born  Jan.  10,  1956. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  24  years,  Christine  L.  Begay;  and  three 
sons,  Kirk  D.  Begay  and  fiance.  Autumn  Leialoha  of  Provo,  Utah,  DeWayne 
and  Kelley  Day  of  Bloomfield  and  Michael  and  Roberta  Day  of  Farmington; 
five  grandchildren,  seven  sisters  and  three  brothers. 

His  surviving  sisters  and  brothers  are  Ruth  Begay,  Steven  Begay,  Rose  M. 
Begay,  Margaret  M.  Nez,  Louise  B.  and  Ralph  Ray,  Johnnie  Begay,  Nellie  B. 
and  Raymond  Jackson,  Lorraine  B.  and  Eldon  Attakai,  Geneva  M.  Begay  and 
Dennis  Begay.  Numerous  nieces  and  nephews  also  survive  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  K.  and  Ena  Begay;  and 
brother,  Wilford  Begay. 

Family  viewing  was  Thursday  at  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  of  Winslow,  Ariz., 
(928)  289-3335.  Funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  MST  today,  Friday,  April  19,  in 
Teesto,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Seba  Delkai, 

Ariz . 

April  21,  2002 
Juanita  Blackwater 

Dayton  Blackwater:  My  wife,  Juanita  Blackwater,  65,  of  the  cina.zini  and 
tabaha  clans,  passed  on  into  glory  on  April  18,  2002,  at  12:50  a.m.  after 
a courageous  battle  with  pneumonia  complicated  by  other  health  problems. 

Like  the  scripture  said  in  the  Bible,  (St.  Luke  23:43),  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  verily  I say  unto  thee,  today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise. 
And  that  is  where  she  is  now. 

Juanita  is  survived  by  her  husband,  six  children,  eight  grandchildren, 
one  great-granddaughter;  her  deceased  sisters  child  she  raised;  five 
sisters,  Genova  Ellisor,  Vivian  Salt,  Linda  Alsburg,  Mary  Louise  Russell, 


Effie  Ashley;  and  one  brother,  Sam  Kee. 

Duanita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Keyanaba,  of  the  taci  ni 
coh  clan,  her  father,  John  Kee  Harvey  of  the  tabaha  clan,  and  sister  Mary 
Louise  Chee. 

Duanita  was  born  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  She  attended  Intermountain 
School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  She  loved  to  be  with  her  grandchildren  and 
great-granddaughter . She  also  loved  attending  church,  listening  to 
Christian  music,  sewing,  making  jewelry  and  visiting  with  family  and 
friends . 

Duanita  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  knew  and  loved  her. 
Visitation  will  be  on  Sunday,  April  21,  2002,  from  2 to  5 p.m.  at  Brewer 
Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Monday,  April  22,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Farmington.  Graveside  services  will  be  held  at 
Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

A reception  will  follow  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 

April  13-14,  2002 

Darriett  Dean  Teller 

DENVER  - Services  for  Darriett  Teller,  17,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  April  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Dones  Deahiya  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Teller  died  April  10  in  Denver.  She  was  born  Oct.  20,  1984  in  Denver 
into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Teller  was  a junior  in  high  school.  She  served  as  Dunior  Miss  Indian 
Colorado  for  2000  - 2001  and  held  several  other  Indian  Princess  titles. 

Her  hobbies  included  playing  basketball,  learning  her  culture,  traveling, 
sewing,  drawing  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Harry  and  Mable  Teller  both  of  Denver; 
brothers,  DeWayne  Teller,  Deron  Teller  and  Derwin  Teller  all  of  Denver; 
sister,  Harriett  Teller  of  Denver  and  grandmothers,  Mary  George  of  Mariano 
Lake  and  Nasbah  Willie  of  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Teller  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfathers,  Willie  Teller  and  Sam 
George. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dewayne  Ray  Teller,  Dohnson  Brown,  Derwin  Ray  Teller 
Dohn  Willie  Dr.,  Raymond  George  and  Cornelius  Doe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doe  Lee  Watson 

OLD  COAL  MINE  - Services  for  Doe  Watson,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Watson  died  April  11  in  Old  Coal  Mine.  He  was  born  Dec.  12,  1903  in 
Wildcat  Springs  into  the  Towerhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People 
Clan . 

Family  members  will  be  at  the  home  of  Watson's  at  Old  Coal  Mine  in  Tse 
Bonito. 

Sonya  Marie  Cleveland 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sonya  Cleveland,  14,  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Cleveland  died  Arpil  11  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dec.  25, 

1987  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni 
Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  15,  2002 

Mary  Rose  Nez 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Nez,  75,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  16  at  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Family 


Cemetery,  Rabbitt  Brush. 

Nez  was  born  Dune  15,  1926  in  Rabbitt  Brush,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into 
the  Mexican  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan.  Nez  was  self  employed, 
janitor  for  ONEO  offices  in  Fort  Defiance  and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  husband  Alfred  Nez;  son,  Eddie  Watson;  daughters, 

Betty  Dean  Dohnson  of  Kayenta,  Eleanor  Nez  and  Maggie  King  both  of  Fort 
Defiance;  parents  Yah  Bah  Belone  and  Young  Belone;  sister,  Clara  Lask;  21 
grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Alfred  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  16,  2002 
Sonya  Marie  Cleveland 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sonya  Cleveland,  14,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  17  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Derry 
Bodie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

Cleveland  died  April  11  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dec.  25, 

1987  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni 
Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Lupita  and  Edwin  B.  Cleveland  both  of 
Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Cedrick  Cleveland,  Daniel  Krukoff  both  of  Fort 
Defiance;  sisters,  Stephanie  Cleveland  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Brianna  Cleveland, 
Chelsea  Cleveland,  Vanessa  Cleveland  and  Danielle  Shepard  all  of  Fort 
Defiance;  and  grandparents,  Edward  B.  and  Marie  Y.  Cleveland  both  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Ben  Curley  of  Navajo,  N.M.  and  Nellie  Curley  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Curtis  Begaye  Dr.,  Kirk  Begay,  Kevin  Bradford, 

Durwin  D.  Brown,  Alonzo  Ben  Curley  and  Deremy  Sherman. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leonard  Billy 

SMITFI  LAKE  - Services  for  Leonard  Billy,  29,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  17  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Chruch,  Shiprock.  Pastor 
Evelyn  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community 
Cemetery. 

Billy  died  April  12  in  Lower  Fruitland.  Fie  was  born  Duly  15,  1972  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Red  Running  Into  theWater  People  Clan  for  the  Tanezeni 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Samantha  of  Smith  Lake;  daughters,  Brittany 
Leann  Billy  and  Tia  Lynn  Wilson  both  of  Smith  Lake;  mother,  Fannie  Billy 
of  Mittenrock;  brothers,  Peterson  Billy  of  Hogback,  Donathan  Billy  and 
Dennison  Billy  Sr.  both  of  Mittenrock;  sisters,  Teresa  Billy  and  Rita 
Peshlakai  of  Mittenrock. 

Billy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dimmy  D.  Billy  and  sister, 
Loretta  Billy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benson  Billy,  Shaun  Marshall,  Norman  Hahtatley, 
Ambrose  Begay,  Dayson  Billy  and  Terrill  Marshall. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fannie  Billy  residence. 

Francis  Gene  Gould 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Francis  Gould,  79,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  17  in  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
Father  Gil  will  officiate. 

Gould  died  April  12  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  16,  1922  in 
Sanostee  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  into  the  Many  Hogan  People  Clan. 

Gould  was  employed  with  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Navajo  Forest  Product 
Industry. 

Survivors  included  his  wife,  Dorothy  Dane  Gould;  sons,  Myron  Gould  and 
Michael  Gould;  daughters,  Linda  Abundis  and  Lillie  Gould-Soto,  Barbara 
Gould,  Emma  Gould,  Rose  Gould  and  Maxine  Gould;  brother,  Kee  Gould; 
sisters,  Grace  Atcitty  and  Christine  Nez;  28  grandchildren  and  eight 


great-grandchildren . 

Gould  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Freddie  Gould;  daughters, 
Caroline  and  Lucille  Gould  and  parents,  Dohn  and  Ena  Gould. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Duan  Abundis,  Nathan  Ashley,  Emanuel  Dixon,  Michael 
Gould,  Harry  Stewart  Dr.  and  Basilio  Tsabetsaye. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Saint  Dominic  Hall,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Larry 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Leo  Larry,  40,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Larry  died  April  12  in  Breadsprings . He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1961  in  Gallup 
into  the  Tall  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Running  Together  People  Clan 
Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  17,  2002 

Henrietta  lean  Harvey 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Henrietta  Harvey,  42,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  18  in  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church.  Father  Caron  Vollmar 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Isabel  Cemetery,  Lukachukai, 

Ariz . 

Harvey  died  April  13  in  Lukachukai.  She  was  born  Dune  15,  1958  in 
Morenci,  Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ronald  Harvey;  sons,  Lionel,  Ryan  and  Ty; 
daughters,  Rhonda  and  Torrie;  parents,  Daneway  Wheeler  and  Leona  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Raymond  Fulton  of  Littlewater,  Dohn  Lee  Peshlakai  Dr.  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Lorenzo  Peshlakai  of  Window  Rock;  Wallace  Peshlakia  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Benjamin  Bowman  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Roger  Wheeler  of  Round  Rock 
and  Oscar  Wheeler  of  Round  Rock;  sisters,  Karen  Bowman  of  Shiprock,  Mary 
Loretta  Begay,  Francis  Wheeler  and  Bernita  Wheeler  Yazzie  all  of  Round 
Rock. 

Harvey  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Dune  and  Dohn  Lee  Peshlakai 
Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Harvey,  Benjamin  Bowman,  Alvin  Notah, 

Raymond  Notah,  Ronald  Notah  and  Edison  Owens  Dr. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vivian  Bahe  Monroe 

WINSLOW,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Vivian  Monroe,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  19  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  411  Warren  Ave.,  Winslow. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Monroe  died  April  13  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Duly  15,  1951  in 
Winslow  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Monroe  was  a graduate  of  Winslow  High  School.  Her  hobbies  included 
baking,  sewing,  traveling,  the  outdoors,  gardening,  writing  letters,  and 
country  music. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Gregory  Monroe  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz., 
Brenda  Bright  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  Warren  Monroe  of  Dallas,  Texas;  mother 
Laverne  Nez  Bahe;  brothers,  and  sisters,  Lorraine  Thomas  of  Glendale,  Ariz 
, Geri  Bahe-Hernandez  of  Beaver  Creek,  Ariz.,  Evelyn  Yazzie  of  Flagstaff, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Bahe-Coochwytewa  of  Winslow,  Steven  Bahe  of  Window  Rock, 
Larry  Bahe  and  Phyllis  Huskon  both  of  Seba  Dalkai,  Ariz.  and  six 
grandchildren . 

Monroe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Monroe;  father.  Perry 
Bahe;  brother.  Perry  Bahe  Dr;  and  sisters,  Verna  Mae  Cleveland,  Kathleen 
Bahe  and  Dollene  Bahe. 

April  18,  2002 

Ivan  Averill  Dawes 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ivan  Dawes,  34,  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
today  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance.  Burial  followed 


at  Community  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance. 

Dawes  died  April  13  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dune  5,  1967  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Dawes  graduated  from  Chandler  High  School,  Chandler,  Ariz.  and  went  to 
technical  training  in  Phoenix.  He  was  employed  as  a laborer  and  custodian. 
His  hobbies  included  basketball,  weight  lifting,  fishing,  camping  and 
hiking. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Phillip  Dawes, Geralding  Denetdeel  and 
Boyd  Denetdell;  brothers,  Lionel  Dawes  of  Chandler  and  Boyd  Denetdell  Dr. 
of  Sells,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Bernadine  Letcher  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Sharon 
Carter  of  Chandler. 

Dawes  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Leo  and  Zonnie  Dennison 
and  Theodore  and  Polly  Dawes. 

Pallbearers  were  Todd  Hoisington,  Gabriel  Bedoy,  Alex  Wauneka,  Richard 
Dennison,  Michael  Dawes  and  Vernon  Halona. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Larry 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Leo  Larry,  40,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  19  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Dake  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Larry  died  April  12  in  Breadsprings . He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1961  in  Gallup 
into  the  Tall  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Running  Together  People  Clan 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marisa  Norton  of  Breadsprings;  son,  William 
Charleston  Larry  of  Breadsprings;  mother,  Alice  Q.  Larry  of  Gallup; 
brothers,  Hoskie  Larry  Dr.  and  Lorenzo  Larry  both  of  Breadsprings;  sisters 
Lucy  Lynch,  Irene  Tso  and  Bessie  Yazzie  all  of  Breadsprings. 

Larry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Hoskie  Larry  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Larry,  Chavez  Livingston,  Dames  Livingston, 
Artencio  Lynch,  Dennis  Sam  and  Brian  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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McCaleb  of  BIA  calls  for  Tribes  to  "Change" 

Betty  Smith 
Tahlequah  Daily  Press 

Tribes  that  have  been  willing  to  change  are  prospering,  the  nation's  top 
Indian  affairs  official  said  in  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  April  12. 

Neal  McCaleb  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  spoke  during  the  30th  annual  Symposium  on  the 
American  Indian  at  Northeastern  State  University.  McCaleb,  a Chickasaw,  is 
a former  Oklahoma  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  a longtime  state 
official . 

"If  things  are  going  to  change,  there's  going  to  have  to  be  some 
action,"  McCaleb  said.  "If  we  keep  on  doing  what  we've  always  done,  we're 
going  to  keep  on  getting  what  we've  always  gotten." 

If  Indian  people  believe  they  want  things  to  get  better,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  make  changes,  he  said. 

McCaleb  gave  a narrative  about  the  nation's  checkered  relationship  with 
its  first  inhabitants  since  the  country's  founding-wars,  consignment  to 
reservations,  treaties  and  broken  treaties,  a misguided  attempt  during  the 
1950' s to  move  rural  Indians  to  big  cities. 

The  559  federally  recognized  tribes  range  from  prosperity  to  living  in 


deplorable  conditions,  McCaleb  said. 

The  worst  plight  is  found  on  reservations. 

McCaleb  cited  these  statistics: 

* Reservation  residents  have  a shorter  life  expectancey,  about  15  years, 
than  other  Americans. 

* They're  four  times  more  likely  to  die  as  a child. 

* They're  10  times  as  likely  to  become  alcoholics  and  die  of  the  disease. 

* They  only  have  one-tenth  as  likely  a chance  as  other  Americans  to  gain 
full-time  employment. 

"You'd  think  people  would  be  fleeing  those  reservations  like  sinking 
ships.  That  is  not  the  case,"  McCaleb  said. 

"Native  Americans  are  linked  to  the  land  in  a way  other  people  are  not 
spiritually,"  he  said.  "They  are  socially  linked  to  each  other." 

One  reason  the  attempt  to  relocate  Indians  to  cities  failed  and  people 
moved  back  home  was  that  they  wanted  to  be  around  their  families  fellow 
tribal  members,  and  their  culture,"  McCaleb  said. 

He  contrasted  the  lifestyle  of  reservation  Indians  with  members  of 
tribes  which  have  prospered  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities.  "There 
isn't  any  economy  on  the  reservation.  It's  an  economic  black  hole,"  he 
said . 

You  rarely  can  find  even  a small  business  like  a barber  shop  on  the 
reservation,"  he  said. 

When  Indian  gaming  first  came  into  existence,  McCaleb  was  among  those 
who  thought  it  a bad  idea.  He  has  changed  his  mind  because  of  the  wealth 
it  has  brought  to  tribes  that  have  handled  it  properly. 

"We've  seen  a number  of  tribes,  where  there  is  a market,  flourish,"  he 
said . 

Two  weeks  age  visited  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  in  Arizona-Once  a 
bleak  desert  settlement.  Economic  development  through  gaming  and 
possession  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  water  source  for  Phoenix,  has  made 
the  difference.  Today  the  tribe  is  building  a major  hotel  and  convention 
center,  and  two  18  hole  golf  courses. 

"They  didn't  have  a river,  so  they're  building  one,"  McCaleb  said. 

The  Salt  River  Reservation,  in  a nearby  area,  also  is  becoming  a major 
economic  player,  McCaleb  said. 

"That's  the  kind  of  potential  we  have,"  he  said. 

Tribes  must  choose  what  sort  of  enterprise  would  best  fit  their  land  and 
people. 

"Gaming  doesn't  work  in  Pierre,  S.D.  it  takes  a lot  of  people  to  make 
gaming  work,"  McCaleb  said.  "There  are  other  tribes  without  gaming  that 
have  done  excellently." 

The  Southern  Ute  reservation  was  a sad  place  20  years  ago,  but  now  the 
tribe  is  doing  well,"  McCaleb  said.  Developing  the  land's  energy  resources 
made  the  difference. 

"They  are  extracting  the  minerals  in  an  environmentally  sensitive  way," 
McCaleb  said.  "Every  senior  in  the  tribe  has  an  annunity  of  $50,000  a year 
They  educate  every  child  who  wants  to  go  to  college." 

Strong  tribal  governments  and  leadership  make  the  difference, " McCaleb 
said . 

He  told  the  people  at  the  lecture,  especially  the  students,  that  they 
would  make  the  difference  in  the  future. 

"Your  presence  here  is  an  important  step  forward,  because  you're 
preparing  yourself,"  he  said. 

Reprinted  with  permission 

Native  American  Times  is  C.  Copyright  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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Seattle  Times  Guest  columnist 

The  general  public  respects  the  rights  of  America's  tribes 
Wednesday,  April  17,  2002,  12:00  a.m.  Pacific 
By  W.  Ron  Allen 
Special  to  The  Times 

These  are  interesting  times  for  American  Indians.  While  some  are  enjoying 
better  living  conditions  than  have  ever  been  seen  on  a reservation,  far 
too  many  still  live  in  abject  poverty.  While  most  tribes  are  successfully 
and  effectively  providing  vital  governmental  functions  for  their  neighbors, 
recent  federal  court  decisions  on  tribal  jurisdiction  appear  to  cast  aside 
the  last  200  years  of  constitutional  and  Indian  law  jurisprudence. 

A wide-ranging  series  of  rulings  by  the  federal  courts  is  causing 
confusion  between  tribal  governments  and  local/state  governmental 
authorities  over  public  safety  and  order  on  reservations. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  a recent  national  public-opinion  survey 
was  conducted  that  indicates  a strong  majority  of  voters  support  both  the 
legal  and  political  jurisdiction  of  tribes  on  reservations. 

Prior  to  the  opinion  survey,  judges,  policymakers,  the  media  and  tribal 
leaders  all  believed  they  had  their  finger  on  the  public's  pulse,  even 
though  few  could  point  to  any  recent  data  on  the  subject.  Now,  we  have 
some  current  data,  which,  it's  fair  to  say,  surprised  most  observers 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  the  U.S. 

The  American  people  understand  that  it  is  important  to  keep  promises, 
such  as  those  made  in  the  treaties  between  the  tribes  and  the  United 
States.  These  treaties  are  the  contracts  that  the  U.S.  used  to  secure  land 
to  create  states.  These  contracts  reserved  tribal  rights,  both  on  and  off 
reservation,  such  as  fishing,  hunting  and  other  subsistence  and  economic 
development  opportunities.  These  treaty  rights  are  defined  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  as  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  public  opinion  survey,  commissioned  by  the  First  American  Education 
Project  and  conducted  by  the  public  opinion  firm  Evans/McDonough,  shows 
that  most  voters  (81  percent)  believe  the  U.S.  government  has  an 
obligation  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  its  treaties  with  American  Indians, 
"whether  we  agree  with  all  the  terms  or  not."  Only  one  in  four  voters 
believes  "the  United  States  government  has  mostly  lived  up  to  the  treaties 
made  with  Native  Americans  over  the  last  100  years." 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  revelation  from  the  national 
survey,  three-fourths  of  voters  believe  that  working  to  protect  Native 
Americans'  rights  to  self-government  on  Indian  reservations  should  be  an 
"important  priority"  for  our  elected  officials. 

The  strongest  reasons  voters  favor  greater  tribal  self-government  are: 

* "Greater  self-government  will  help  tribes  build  pride  and  self-respect 
and  will  help  them  revitalize  their  rich  cultural  heritage  and  unique 
tribal  traditions"  (66  percent),  and 

* "Greater  self-government  will  help  tribes  become  more  self-sufficient 
and  less  reliant  on  government  funding  and  programs"  (63  percent) . 

Voters  overwhelmingly  agree  that  on  the  reservation,  tribes  should  be 
able  to:  arrest  Indians  and  non-Indians  for  violent  or  disruptive  behavior 
(94  percent);  fine  Indians  and  non-Indians  for  things  such  as  speeding  or 
parking  illegally  (89  percent);  tax  Indian  and  non-Indian  property  owners 
(86  percent);  and  set  zoning,  environmental  and  land-use  regulations  for 
Indian  and  non-Indian  property  owners  (77  percent). 

The  survey  showed  that  strengthening  tribal  self-governance  is  a 
national  political  priority. 

It  would  be  nai've  to  assert  that  there  weren't  caveats  hidden  within 
the  data  gathered.  There  is  clearly  some  movement  in  public  opinion  when 
people  perceive  that  someone  else's  "gain"  is  their  "loss." 

A solid  majority  favor  tribal  governments  performing  the  very  same 
functions  for  their  members  as  do  non-Indian  governments  for  their 
residents,  but  if  conflicts  were  to  exist,  the  public  generally  favors 
those  protections  afforded  by  the  local  non-Indian  government  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  Tribal  leaders  believe  that  inter-governmental 
agreements  will  resolve  these  conflicts. 


These  polling  results  provide  great  confidence  among  tribal  leaders.  The 
more  people  learn  about  tribal  governments,  the  more  they  see  that  there 
are  obvious  similarities  between  the  functions  of  those  and  other  local 
governments . 

In  addition,  there  are  many  examples  of  successful  cooperative 
agreements  between  tribes  and  their  neighboring  governments  to  afford  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  governmental  services  to  members/residents . 

Tribes  here  in  the  Northwest  will  always  devote  themselves  to  the 
protection,  safety  and  enhancement  of  their  members,  their  natural 
environment  and  relations  with  their  local  communities. 

That  is  the  meaning  of  our  sovereignty  and  the  purpose  of  our  self- 
governance.  We  firmly  believe  that  Indian  Country  can  co-exist  with  the 
non-Indian  communities  through  cooperation  and  understanding.  This 
public-opinion  poll  confirms  the  American  public  shares  this  belief. 

W.  Ron  Allen  is  tribal  chairman/executive  director 
of  the  lamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  in  Sequim. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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ANWR  Plan  B eyed 

DRILLING:  Sen.  Stevens  proposes  oil  exploration  on  Native  lands. 

By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  April  20,  2002) 

Washington  --  After  losing  the  big  Arctic  drilling  vote  Thursday,  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens  is  working  on  Plan  B --  allowing  North  Slope  Natives  to  drill 
their  lands  within  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge's  coastal  plain. 

"The  Eskimo  people  deserve  to  be  heard  in  terms  of  their  own  rights  in 
the  area,"  he  said  Thursday,  releasing  few  details. 

His  announcement  came  shortly  after  he  and  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  lost  a 
procedural  vote  on  an  amendment  that  would  have  lifted  a drilling  ban  on 
the  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  in  northeast  Alaska. 

To  the  environmentalists,  the  prospect  of  developing  Native  lands  on  the 
coastal  plain  is  just  as  bad  as  developing  government  land. 

"Drilling  is  drilling  is  drilling,"  said  Adam  Kolton  of  the  Alaska 
Wilderness  League. 

The  Native  lands  --  92,000  acres  owned  by  Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corp.  --  "is 
in  the  precise  heart  of  refuge.  It's  right  in  the  center  of  the  coastal 
plain,"  Kolton  said 

Although  drilling  proponents  say  the  area  can  be  developed  safely, 
environmentalists  say  drilling  would  threaten  wildlife  and  destroy  a 
fragile  ecosystem. 

Murkowski  refused  to  discuss  the  Native  lands  proposal  Friday. 

"Whatever  proposal  you  might  be  thinking  of,  I think  that's  proposed  to 
have  a time  and  place,"  he  told  Alaska  reporters.  "When  the  time's  right, 
why,  I think  that's  the  place  to  begin  to  identify  it." 

Time  is  running  out  to  amend  the  energy  bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  has  moved  to  wrap  up  work  on  the  bill 
early  next  week. 

But  the  Alaska  senators  will  have  another  shot  when  the  bill  goes  to  a 
conference  committee  to  iron  out  differences  between  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  energy  bill  the  House  passed  last  year. 

Murkowski,  as  the  top  Republican  on  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  is 
likely  to  be  appointed  to  the  conference  panel. 

The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.  acquired  subsurface  rights  to  the  92,000 


acres  the  Kaktovik  village  corporation  owns  in  a 1983  federal  land  trade. 

The  drilling  ban  was  already  in  place  then,  but  these  lands  are  within 
the  so-called  1002  area,  the  area  within  the  coastal  plain  Congress  said 
in  1980  might  be  opened  up  by  a future  vote  of  Congress. 

"We  went  in  with  our  eyes  open,"  said  Richard  Glenn,  ASRC's  vice 
president  of  lands.  "We  viewed  the  1002  lands  provision  as  a promise  that 
allows  for  the  evaluation  of  the  lands,  provided  we  could  do  it  with 
respect  to  the  environment." 

He  is  in  Washington  to  lobby  on  the  issue,  which  he  described  as  a 
matter  of  economic  self-determination. 

"Let  us  decide  whether  or  not  our  land  should  be  developed,"  he  said. 

Kolton  said  the  corporation  should  consider  trading  for  development 
rights  elsewhere  on  the  North  Slope. 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Role  of  trust  reform  monitor  kept  intact 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  17,  2002 

The  federal  judge  overseeing  the  Indian  trust  has  reappointed  a court 
investigator  to  keep  watch  over  the  Department  of  Interior  but  imposed 
some  limits  in  response  to  objections  raised  by  the  Bush  administration. 

In  a court  document  filed  on  Monday.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
ordered  the  investigator  to  remain  on  board  for  at  least  another  year. 
Court  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  a former  military  intelligence 
specialist,  will  report  on  efforts  to  fix  the  Individual  Indian  Money 
(IIM),  Lamberth  said. 

But  Kieffer  will  now  have  to  conduct  his  work  under  oath.  Attorneys  from 
both  sides  of  the  simmering  dispute  will  be  able  to  cross-examine 
department  officials  and  employees  in  order  to  develop  "on-the-record" 
testimony,  the  order  stated. 

Kieffer's  written  reports  won't  be  given  special  credence  as  those  by 
another  court  official,  Lamberth  said.  Special  master  Alan  Balaran,  whose 
interviews  are  also  taken  under  oath,  receives  greater  deference  under 
court  rules  and  procedures. 

The  changes  in  methodology  come  in  response  to  objections  raised  by 
Secretary  Gale  Norton.  Although  Norton  praised  Kieffer's  appointment  when 
he  was  appointed  a year  ago  this  week,  her  attorneys  recently  said  they 
couldn't  support  his  continued  presence  unless  their  demands  were  met. 

Lamberth  ceded  to  some  of  those  requests  in  a move  that  spoke  more  to 
his  concern  for  creating  a complete  record  than  of  placating  the  Bush 
administration.  He  brought  up  the  issue  when  government  attorneys  last 
year  raised  llth-hour  objections  to  Kieffer's  reports  being  used  in 
Norton's  contempt  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  Lamberth  has  left  the  most  critical  role  of  his  court 
monitor  intact.  Rebuffing  Norton,  he  said  Kieffer  will  be  allowed  to 
report  on  a wide  array  of  trust  reform  issues. 

He  also  reiterated  a condition  that  Norton's  attorneys  ignored  last  year 
The  government  will  be  given  only  10  days  to  raise  objections  to  Kieffer's 
reports,  Lamberth  warned. 

Kieffer  has  issued  six  reports  critical  of  efforts  to  fix  the  IIM  trust. 
He  has  discussed  the  failure  to  conduct  an  historical  accounting,  problems 
of  a $40  million  trust  accounting  system  and  disputes  among  Norton's  top 
staff  and  trust  reform  managers. 

The  work  comes  at  a cost  of  $250  an  hour,  paid  by  the  federal  government 
Kieffer's  monthly  bills  have  ranged  from  $40,000  to  $50,000. 


A ruling  on  the  contempt  charges  against  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Neal  McCaleb  is  pending.  Attorneys  representing  300,000  Indian 
beneficiaries  hope  a positive  finding  will  pave  way  for  a receiver  to  take 
over  the  trust. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Judge  halts  plans  to  move  records 
By  Robert  Gehrke,  Associated  Press  Writer 
and  Jodi  Rave  Lee,  Lincoln  Journal  Star 

WASHINGTON  - A federal  judge  on  Thursday  blocked  plans  to  move  mountains 
of  records  crucial  to  a lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  300,000  American 
Indians,  fearing  the  records  could  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  documents  in  question  track  oil,  gas,  grazing  and  timber  activity  on 
Indian  land  and  royalties  owed  for  those  activities.  The  government 
mismanaged  that  money  for  more  than  a century. 

Special  Trustee  Thomas  Slonaker,  appointed  by  Congress  to  fix  the 
mismanagement,  wanted  to  move  32,000  boxes  of  records  from  warehouses  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  to  a federal-records  center  at  Lee's  Summit,  Mo.,  in  a 
streamlining,  cost-saving  move. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  blocked  the  plan  after  court 
investigator  Alan  Balaran  said  the  move  was  ill-advised,  poorly  planned 
and  lacked  guarantees  that  documents  would  not  be  destroyed  or  lost. 

"The  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee's  rush  to  complete  this  transfer  is 
motivated  by  a desire  to  cover  up  its  present  inability  to  properly 
administer  the  trust-records  program,"  Balaran  said. 

Lamberth  has  ordered  the  department  to  piece  together  how  much  the 
Indians  are  owed. 

Balaran  said  the  documents  are  "the  very  heart"  of  those  efforts. 

Attorneys  for  the  300,000  Indian  landowners  claim  their  clients  are  owed 
more  than  $10  billion.  The  Interior  Department,  which  manages  the  money, 
says  it  is  much  less.  Lamberth  also  noted  that  the  contents  of  the  boxes 
had  not  been  catalogued. 

"Without  inventories,  those  records  might  as  well  be  burned,"  he  said. 
About  35,000  boxes  already  have  been  moved  to  Missouri.  Lamberth  halted 
any  shipments  for  10  days  while  the  Indians'  attorneys  seek  to  permanently 
block  the  move. 

Balaran  said  the  special  trustee  "is  uniquely  unqualified  to  handle  its 
trust  records  responsibilities."  Nearly  1,300  of  the  8,000  boxes  that  were 
supposed  to  be  stored  in  one  Albuquerque  warehouse  could  not  be  found. 

Lamberth  appointed  Balaran  in  1999  to  oversee  government  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  court's  orders. 

Among  Balaran' s other  records-transfer  criticisms: 

* Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agencies  and  regional  offices  were  not 
notified . 

* Staff  was  not  trained  how  to  handle  the  records. 

* No  resources  were  allocated  for  the  move. 

* No  plans  were  made  on  how  to  move  the  boxes. 

* No  procedures  were  made  to  allow  for  uninterrupted  access  to  the  trust 
data . 

"This  reckless  attitude  is  yet  another  benchmark  of  an  organization  that 
leaves  the  position  of  director  unencumbered  since  November  and  installs 
an  acting  director  who  governs  in  absentia  and  makes  only  weekly 
supervisory  pilgrimages,"  Balaran  said. 

Congress  passed  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994, 


creating  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee.  The  office  was  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  oversight  of  government  trust-reform  efforts,  which 
critics  say  have  been  historically  mismanaged. 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  at  (402)  473-7240  or  j rave@journalstar . com . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Burnt  Church  policy  a 'disaster' 

Commissioned  study:  Ottawa's  rush  on  native  fishing  ruling  leads  to 

social  problems,  authors  say 

Richard  Foot 

National  Post 

Tuesday,  April  16,  2002 

HALIFAX  - The  federal  government  is  creating  a "cycle  of  social 
deconstruction"  in  non-native  communities  by  rushing  to  execute  the  1999 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  affirmed  the  right  of  aboriginal  people  to  take 
part  in  the  Atlantic  fishery,  says  a new  federal  study. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  Ottawa  in  January  to  seek  solutions  to  the 
violent  fishing  dispute  on  the  Burnt  Church  Mi ' kmaq  reserve  in  New 
Brunswick.  It  says  the  strategy  of  transferring  valuable  commercial 
fishing  licences  from  non-native  to  native  groups  is  depriving  non-native 
fishermen  of  income,  forcing  some  to  leave  their  homes  and  saddling  native 
reserves  with  boats  and  equipment  that  some  lack  the  money  and  the 
knowledge  to  operate. 

"The  decline  and  impoverishment  of  whole  [non-native]  communities  is  a 
probable  outcome  of  the  current  government  strategy,"  the  report  says. 

"An  unintended  consequence  of  the  government's  attempts  to  conform  to 
the  court's  rulings  on  fishing  rights  will  be  a displacement  of  a social 
problem  from  one  community  to  the  other." 

The  report  also  calls  the  fishing  dispute  at  Burnt  Church  a symptom  of  a 
larger  crisis.  Like  many  native  reserves  across  Canada,  it  has  severe 
social  and  economic  problems  that  are  fuelling  the  current  conflict. 

To  solve  them,  the  report  suggests  making  the  small  aboriginal  village 
the  site  of  a national  experiment  --  a model  First  Nations  community, 
complete  with  new  Mi 'kmaq  schools,  better  houses,  a First  Nations  police 
academy  and  an  aboriginal  ombudsman  to  hear  complaints  about  corrupt  band 
councils . 

"The  socioeconomic  conditions  on  the  reserve  are  a man-made  disaster 
brought  about  by  the  administration  of  the  Indian  Act,"  the  report  says. 
"It  has  created  the  conditions  that  have  brought  the  First  Nations  people 
to  the  point  where  they  are  justified  in  thinking  they  have  nothing  to 
lose. " 

The  report  was  authored  by  Roger  Augustine,  a respected  Mi ' kmaq  leader 
and  former  chief  of  another  New  Brunswick  reserve,  and  by  Justice  Guy 
Richard,  former  chief  justice  of  New  Brunswick's  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

The  two  men  offer  a general  warning  to  Ottawa  as  it  negotiates  with 
First  Nations  in  the  wake  of  numerous  aboriginal  court  rulings.  They  say 
the  government  must  clarify  its  position  on  native  self-government,  which 
some  native  groups  interpret  as  total  independence. 

"It  may  be  that  the  Canadian  government  does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
affirming  its  resolve  to  retain  its  territorial  integrity,"  the  authors 
say.  "To  the  extent  it  chooses  silence  and/or  ambiguity,  it  leaves  the 
door  wide  open  for  those  who  would  wish  to  fragment  the  country." 

As  for  Burnt  Church,  the  authors  offer  a harsh  indictment  of  Ottawa's 
handling  of  the  dispute  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada's  1999  Marshall 


ruling. 

That  decision  confirmed  the  right  of  Canada's  Mi'kmaq  to  earn  a moderate 
livelihood  from  fishing,  subject  to  federal  conservation  regulations. 

In  response,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  set  about  buying 
back  fishing  licences  from  non-native  fishermen  and  transferring  them  to 
native  bands  in  Atlantic  Canada,  as  a way  of  encouraging  native 
participation  in  the  fishery. 

Transfer  deals  have  so  far  been  reached  with  30  bands,  but  not  with 
Burnt  Church,  which  refuses  to  recognize  Ottawa's  authority  to  regulate 
the  lobster  resource  off  its  shores. 

For  three  years.  Burnt  Church  fishermen  have  caught  lobster  in  the  fall 
in  defiance  of  federal  rules  that  ban  fishing  soon  after  the  summer 
spawning  season.  The  result  has  been  seized  traps  and  boats  and  violent 
confrontations  on  the  water  between  DFO  patrols  and  native  and  non-native 
fishermen . 

The  report  says  continued  unrest  is  certain  unless  changes  are  made. 

It  says  the  non-native  fishing  crews  put  out  of  work  when  their  boat 
captains  sold  licences  back  to  Ottawa  should  be  compensated  for  lost  jobs. 
The  report  says  younger  fishermen,  who  once  planned  to  buy  licences  from 
older  men,  can  no  longer  afford  to  because  of  the  high  rates  Ottawa  is 
paying  to  purchase  the  same  licences  for  native  people. 

Although  many  non-native  fishermen  have  supported  this  transfer  scheme, 
the  report  says  the  "collateral  damage"  it  creates  will  be  high. 

The  report  says  the  government  should  drop  the  numerous  criminal  and 
Fisheries  charges  laid  over  the  last  three  years  at  Burnt  Church  as  a 
conciliatory  gesture. 

The  report  says  Ottawa  should  continue  to  rule  out  any  commercial 
aboriginal  lobster  fishing  during  the  fall,  and  should  abandon  attempts  to 
negotiate  a fishing  deal  with  the  Burnt  Church  chief  and  council,  but 
should  work  directly  with  reserve  residents  who  want  a lobster  licence  and 
who  agree  to  fish  by  federal  rules. 

Robert  Thibault,  the  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  declined  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  yesterday  but  did  say  they  formed  a basis  for 
discussions . 

"I  think  [the  authors]  did  a fantastic  job  with  it,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  National  Post. 
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Saskatchewan  justice  commission  follows  well  worn  path  of  previous  probes 

REGINA  (CP)  - An  inquiry  into  the  way  aboriginal  people  are  treated  by 
the  justice  system  in  Saskatchewan  started  down  the  well-worn  path  of 
other  inquiries,  commissions  and  task  forces  with  its  first  public  hearing 
on  Tuesday. 

"We  are  going  to  be  building  on  what  has  already  worked,"  said 
commissioner  Glenda  Cooney. 

"We  are  going  to  be  doing  that  by  engaging  all  members  of  the  society. 
First  Nations,  Metis  and  non-aboriginal  people." 

Cooney  promised  that  the  commission  would  not  look  at  problems  of  the 
past,  but  instead  focus  on  solutions  and  building  relationships. 

"We  are  here  today  to  build  a safe  and  just  Saskatchewan  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren,"  she  said. 

The  commission  was  sparked  by  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginal 
people  by  police  in  Saskatoon. 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  were  convicted  last  fall  of  unlawful 


confinement  for  abandoning  Darrell  Night,  an  aboriginal  man,  in  freezing 
temperatures  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Julie  Pitzel,  president  of  the  Aboriginal  Friendship  Centres  of 
Saskatchewan,  pleaded  with  the  commission  to  approach  their  task  with  open 
minds . 

"When  you  are  listening,  try  to  listen  to  what  is  really  being  said,  do 
not  come  with  preconceived  ideas  and  put  your  own  ideas  in  what  you  hear," 
she  said. 

Regina  Police  Chief  Cal  Johnston  said  it  will  be  important  the 
commission  remember  the  justice  system  does  not  operate  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  society. 

"Some  of  the  systemic  issues  you  have  to  deal  with  are  standards  of 
living,  equal  access  to  employment  opportunities,  education  and  those 
kinds  of  things,"  he  said. 

A 1991  Alberta  task  force  report  which  examined  22  such  reviews  found 
that  over  and  over  again  the  reports  repeated  recommendations  from  a 1975 
federal-provincial  conference  dealing  with  aboriginal  people  and  the 
justice  system. 

Recurring  themes  include  the  need  for  more  involvement  in  planning  and 
delivery  of  services,  more  community  responsibility  for  programs  and 
cross-cultural  education  for  staff  working  in  the  system. 

The  same  themes  were  heard  at  the  hearings  in  Regina  on  Tuesday. 

Peter  Gilmer  of  the  Regina  Anti-Poverty  Ministry  called  for  an 
independent  commission  to  investigate  police,  a recommendation  made  10 
years  ago  by  Judge  Patricia  Linn,  chair  of  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  and 
Metis  Justice  Review  Committees. 

"It  is  not  a panacea,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  is  a necessary  check  and 
balance  in  any  democratic  society,"  he  said. 

The  Special  Investigations  Unit  in  Ontario  is  a civilian  agency  that 
investigates  circumstances  involving  serious  injury,  sexual  assault,  or 
death  that  may  have  resulted  from  criminal  offences  by  police  officers. 

It  was  established  in  1990  after  a report  by  that  province's  Task  Force 
on  Race  Relations  and  Policing  heard  concerns  about  the  integrity  of  the 
process  in  which  police  conducted  investigations  involving  other  police 
officers  or  police  services. 

The  Saskatchewan  inquiry  is  expected  to  issue  its  first  interim  report 
at  end  in  May.  It  has  three  years  to  do  its  job. 

Lawrence  Wegner  and  Rodney  Naistus  were  found  frozen  to  death  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  within  a 10-day  period  in  mid-winter  two 
years  ago. 

An  RCMP  task  force  that  investigated  the  deaths  and  other  cases  of 
alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginal  people  by  police  during  the  same  time 
period  recommended  no  charges  be  laid  in  the  deaths  of  Wegner  or  Naistus. 

Two  separate  inquests  concluded  that  neither  man's  cause  of  death  could 
be  determined,  although  both  made  several  recommendations  suggesting 
changes  to  police  practices. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CP. 
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Healing,  not  punishment,  is  focus  of  Restorative  Justice 
By  Jane  McKeown 

A juvenile  offender  sits  in  a circle  with  his  parents,  his  coach,  members 
of  the  community  interested  in  justice,  perhaps  his  minister  --  and  the 
parents  and  other  family  members  of  an  acquaintance  who  has  died  following 
a drug-related  incident  for  which  the  juvenile  has  been  charged. 


It  is  an  atmosphere  charged  with  tension  while  each  person  in  turn  talks 
of  their  sorrow,  their  misery. 

But  eventually,  the  circle  members  shake  hands,  no  matter  what  the 
outcome,  and  a recommendation  is  made  about  the  juvenile's  sentence. 

Based  on  a Native  American  concept  which  has  been  around  for  hundreds  of 
years,  where  members  of  a tribe  all  knew  each  other  and  looked  to  each 
other  for  guidance  when  a crime  was  committed,  the  idea  is  being 
implemented  in  several  areas  in  Minnesota  as  restorative  justice. 

And  it's  working. 

Our  legal  system  in  this  country  is  built  on  punishment;  circle 
sentencing  is  built  on  restoring  justice. 

"It's  a different  thing.  Offenders  want  blood, "says  Bruce  W. 
Christopherson , Eighth  District  Court  Dudge  and  one  of  the  proponents  of 
the  concept  in  this  area.  "But  once  people  meet  each  other,  offenders  can 
explain  their  side.  We're  not  trying  to  inflict  punishment,  but  get 
insight  into  what's  happened  so  that  it  doesn't  happen  again." 

Seniors  on  the  circle  feel  safer  in  their  communities.  When  they  know  an 
offender,  have  talked  to  him  and  heard  his  reasons  for  offending,  they 
begin  to  believe,  "he's  not  as  bad  as  I thought." 

Last  week  Christopherson,  Eighth  District  Dudge  Paul  Nelson,  and  Upper 
Sioux  Community  Tribal  Court  Dudge  Lenor  Scheffler  showed  their  support  at 
a meeting  for  the  media  in  which  the  philosophy  of  circle  sentencing  was 
explained . 

Granite  Falls  Restorative  Dustice  Coordinator  Sharon  Hendrichs  provided 
an  overview,  launching  a plan  for  a sentencing  circle  in  this  area. 

Months  ago  planning  began,  addressing  the  goals  of  healing  offenders, 
victims  and  communities. 

Restorative  Dustice  philosophy  is  that  "crime  damages  people  and 
relationships.  Dustice  should  be  about  repairing  the  harm.  Crime  is  a 
wound.  Dustice  should  be  healing." 

The  basic  principle  is  that  when  a crime  is  committed  in  a community, 
the  incident  should  be  dealt  with  by  those  directly  affected  so  that  an 
injury  repaired  is  equally  repaired  for  all  individuals  involved. 

Together  with  community  members,  the  victim  of  a crime  and  the  offender 
are  able  to  come  together  with  the  goal  of  making  everyone  as  whole  as 
possible  and  begin  the  healing  process. 

Letters  are  being  mailed  to  community  people  whom  the  committee  believes 
may  be  interested  in  the  circle  sentencing  concept. 

Ten  people  form  an  optimal  circle,  and  are  taken  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Twenty-eight  people  serving  in  Kandiyohi  County  include  retired  teachers, 
an  in-home  family  therapist,  people  who  have  struggled  themselves,  parents 
of  kids  who  have  been  in  the  system,  foster  parents,  mechanics,  clergy, 
nurses  and  senior  citizens.  Kids  may  request  support  people  --  special  ed 
teachers,  for  instance. 

In  Kandiyohi,  meetings  are  twice  a month,  from  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

"Sometimes  we  see  a kid  who  is  going  down  hill,  and  we  feel  frustrated," 
Christopherson  says.  "With  the  support  of  the  community  they  can  stop  the 
slide.  The  circle  forces  families  to  be  in  a respectful  environment  where 
all  voices  are  heard,  and  they  learn  ways  to  be  better  parents. 

"It's  good  for  youth,  steering  them  toward  a productive  life,  and  it's 
good  for  communities." 

Makeup  of  the  circles  is  tailored  to  each  situation. 

"One  of  the  rewards  is  that  you  get  young  offenders  telling  you  how  they 
appreciate  your  being  there,"  says  Hendrichs.  "Relationships  are  built 
which  cross  many  lines,  and  community  people  feel  they  are  helping  to  keep 
their  communities  safer.  Kids  build  relationships  with  people  and  find  it 
hard  to  let  them  down." 

The  goal  is  to  have  an  operable  program  here  by  the  end  of  summer 

Kids  become  involved  with  circle  sentencing  after  a determination  of 
guilt  has  been  made  by  the  court.  Input  comes  from  county  attorneys, 
public  defenders,  council,  offenders  and  families,  law  enforcement  and 
sometimes  Family  Services.  They  help  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
circle  sentencing.  The  circle  makes  its  recommendation  for  sentencing  to 


the  judge. 

Kids  are  involved  for  about  a year,  but  the  circle  decides  when  they  are 
ready  to  leave. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  funds  the  program  for  kids  12-21. 

Goal  of  the  new  area  Restorative  Dustice  Committee  is  to  have  an 
operable  program  on  a small  scale  by  the  end  of  summer. 

There  will  be  a training  session  in  Granite  Falls  this  spring  on  four 
Monday  evenings  with  supper  provided. 

Operable  in  Kandiyohi  for  about  1 1/2  years,  the  circle  concept  has  been 
very  successful,  though  the  numbers  involved  have  not  been  large,  says 
Hendrichs.  "Because  of  an  ongoing  commitment  from  the  community,  not  one 
kid,  that  we  are  aware  of,  has  had  any  further  negative  contact  with  law 
enforcement . 

"One  case,"  she  says,  involves  a 13-year-old  who  had  had  eight  contacts 
with  police  in  several  months.  He  has  had  none  since  involvement  in  the 
circle. 

Rochelle  Peterson,  of  Willmar,  worked  as  a coordinator  for  the  program 
in  the  early  stages.  Hendrichs,  of  Hector  is  the  present  coordinator. 

Says  Dudge  Nelson  of  the  proposed  program  in  this  area:  "Success  will 
depend  on  the  people  involved.  A lot  of  cases  --  serious  violence  cases  -- 
won't  fit  the  criteria. 

"We're  interested  in  giving  it  a real  good  shot.  One  thing  with 
sentencing  --  you  can  only  make  a person  miserable.  In  circles,  they  get 
accountability  --  and  healing." 

People  interested  in  becoming  members  of  a Restorative  Dustice  circle 
or  wanting  more  information  may  call  PACT  4 Families  Collaborative  at 
1-800-960-7228. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Granite  Falls-Clarkfield  Advocate-Tribune. 
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Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Three  forwards  from  Brigitte  Thimiakis: 

Update  on  Dason  Wilson  in  Florida... 

In  an  earlier  posting,  NAPS  had  placed  a call  for  supporters  to  attend  a 
court  hearing  for  Dason  Wilson,  that  took  place  on  4 March  2002,  in 
Tallahassee.  This  case  concerned  death  threats  made  against  Mr.  Wilson 
by  prison  guards. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  informed  me  that  he  was  pleased  that  there  were  two 
Native  supporters  in  attendance  that  day;  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  them,  and  the  bailiff  refused  to  obtain  their  names  for  him. 
Therefore,  he  would  like  to  thank  those  in  attendance,  and  would  ask 
that  they  contact  him  concerning  any  information  they  may  "need,  want,  or 
use  in  regard  to  this  case  and  the  upcoming  trials".  Mr.  Wilson  can  be 
reached  at: 

Dason  Wilson 
546478  F32-03  Lower 

Hamilton  Correctional  Institution  Annex 
11419  County  Road  #249 
Dasper,  Florida  32052 

Sincerely, 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 


Date:  Thursday,  April  18,  2002  4:51  PM 
From:  MIKECHEROKEE@aol.com 

Sub j : Senate  Hearing  on  Native  Americans  issues 


We  now  have  a commitment  from  the  Indian  Affairs  office  to  review 


information  on  Native  American  prison  issues.  We  have  a great  chance  here 
to  persuade  them  to  call  for  senate  hearings. 

lanet  Erickson  - Counsel  to  the  Majority  on  the  Committee  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  informed  me  they  would  consider  calling  for  senate  hearings  if 
the  information  we  send  to  them  backs  up  our  claim  of  injustice  to  Native 
American  prisoners  in  the  US.  Prison  system.  They  would  have  to  see  what 
jurisdiction  the  committee  would  have  in  handling  these  issues.  As  you 
know,  the  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  almost  everything  you  can  think  of, 

so  why  not  Native  American  issues 

Please  contact  all  groups,  individuals  and  Tribal  Nations  concerning 
Native  American  prisoners  cases  and  other  issues  listed  below,  have  them 
mail  a complete  information  packet  and  contact  info  to: 
lanet  Erickson 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
838  Hart  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 
(202)  224-2251 

Fax:  Att:  to  Danet  Erickson  202-228-2589 
Email : janet_erickson@indian . senate.gov 

United  Native  America  will  be  adding  the  following  issues  to  the  senate 
hearing  issue,  the  racial  exclusion  of  Native  Americans  in  movies, 
television,  sports  industries,  national  advertising  and  music  companies. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  individuals  contacting  the  Indian 
affairs  office  do  so  with  truthful  information  that  will  enhance  their 
willingness  to  conduct  these  hearings. 

All  information  sent  to  U.  N.  A.  this  past  year  concerning  Native 
American  prisoners  was  forwarded  to  Congressman  Hayworth  of  AZ.  That 
information  was  forwarded  to  the  state  the  issue  pertained  to.  All  that 
sent  prisoners  information  to  U.  N.  A.  should  resend  that  information  to 
lanet  Erickson.  Understand  the  mail  system  to  the  senate  now  takes  about 
two  months  to  reach  it's  destination. 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

http: //indian . senate.gov/nsindex.html 

Mike  L.  Graham 

918-427-9894 

founder  United  Native  America 
www. United  Native  America.com 
http: //www. UnitedNativeAmerica . com 


Date:  Wednesday,  April  17,  2002  7:42  PM 
From:  Alfred  Bone  Shirt 

Sub j : [ndn-aim]  Racism  Protest  Demo-Sisseton,  South  Dakota 

We  are  asking  the  support  and  participation  of  our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
in  a protest  demonstration  opposing  the  transfer  of  Adelia  Godfrey  to 
adult  court.  This  transfer  hearing  is  being  held  on  Friday,  April  19,  2002 
at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  Roberts  county  Courthouse  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 

If  the  States  Attorney(  Kay  Nickolas)  succeeds  in  her  push  to  get  Adelia 

who  is  a 17  year  old  Dakota/Lakota  teen,  will  be  facing  30  years  in  prison. 

Adelia 's  charges  by  no  means  call  for  the  prison  sentence  she  is 

facing,  the  States  Attorney's  office  of  Roberts  County  has  been  Preying  on 

Our  Native  Youth  for  too  many  years  and  Adelia  will  be  just  another  notch 
in  her  belt  or  a another  Victim.  When  will  this  Stop! ! Our  People  have 
too  many  Youth  serving  time  in  Adult  prison.  If  you  can  come  and  support 
us  by  Marching  with  Us,  meet  at  Anderson  Park  right  off  the  four  lane 
(hwy  101  in  Sisseton,  S.D.)  at  8:30  a.m.  and  proceed  the  4 blocks  from 
there  to  the  Roberts  County  Courthouse.  If  you  have  questions  or  need 
further  information,  call  Shirley  at  605-698-4565  or  Della  at  605-698-4408. 

Dear  Friends, 

I am  putting  this  information  out  concerning  the  March  and  rally  which 
is  going  to  be  this  coming  Friday  morning.  If  any  of  you  can  help  us 
please  contact  the  above  phone  numbers  or  Please  contact  Us  here  on  the 
Rosebud.  605-747-4443. 


Aho,  Hecetu 
Yelo  sincerely 
Alfred  Bone  Shirt. 

PLEASE  POST  FAR  AND  AS  WIDE  AS  THIS  CAN  GO 

This  is  a classic  example  of  the  Dual  standard  of  Dustice 

Racial  Aggression  against  Indian  People  in  South  Dakota.  This  message  is 

for  Our  warrior  Societies,  American  Indian  Movement,  Human  Rights 

Advocates  and  those  who  care. 


Personal  note  from  Danet. 

I know  both  Kim  and  Steven  lackson  (Steven  had  been  at  Atlanta,  where  we 
volunteer,  before  transfer  to  Allenwood  and  then  Atwater) . Neither  are 
given  to  hysteria,  exaggeration  or  attention-seeking.  I believe  there's  a 
real,  and  potentially  very  serious  problem  that  must  be  addressed  and  soon 
Please  help  as  much  as  you  can,  but  please,  as  requested,  keep  inquiries 
and  expressions  of  concern  positive  and  courteous.  Letters  or  calls  that 
seem  even  a little  inflammatory  may  well  make  matters  worse,  rather  than 
help  these  inmates.  - thanks,  Janet 

Date:  Tuesday,  April  23,  2002  1:48  AM 
From:  Catrel 

Sub j : URGENT  REQUEST  FOR  SUPPORT  FOR  USP  ATWATER,  CA  NATIVE  INMATE 

lanet,  here's  the  request  for  support  ....  I put  a request  for  those 
writing  or  calling  to  please  send  copies  to  me  as  well  in  case  Jackson 
doesn't  GET  those  sent  in  to  him.  He  expressed  concern  that  I would 
receive  his  letter.  . . . 


URGENT  REQUEST  FOR  SUPPORT  FOR  USP  ATWATER,  CA  NATIVE  INMATE 

I am  requesting  support  letters  and  calls  be  sent/made  to  USP  Atwater, 

CA  on  behalf  of  my  husband,  Steven  lackson.  Steven  was  transferred  to 
Atwater  February  of  this  year,  from  USP  Allenwood  (PA),  where  he  had  good 
rapport  with  administration,  case  manager,  counselor,  etc  and  (5)  years 
good  time  built  up.  He  is  a strong  advocate  and  fighter  for  Native  inmates 
religious  rights  and  has  developed  a reputation  with  various 
administrations  due  to  his  determination  and  being  unwilling  to  back  down 
on  these  issues. 

In  lanuary  2002  he  was  notified  by  his  case  manager  at  Allenwood  that 
his  max  custody  was  being  dropped,  he  was  eligible  for  FCI,  and  Phoenix, 
closer  to  home,  lust  prior  to  the  transfer  they  notified  him  he  instead 
was  being  sent  to  Atwater,  CA  , for  § 12  months  - another  USP,  the  reason 
being  it  was  in  the  same  region. 

Upon  arrival  at  USP  Atwater  Steven  found  no  programs  in  place  for  Native 
inmates.  USP  Atwater  is  a new  facility,  inmates  on  (2)  of  the  (4)  units. 
The  units  are  not  allowed  contact  between  them  - yard,  rec,  and  chow  times 
alternate  each  other.  This  was  termed  an  "adjustment"  or  as  recently  I was 
told,  a "step  down"  facility.  When  he  finally  was  able  to  meet  with  his 
team  he  was  told  he  would  be  there  18  months  and  the  attitude  of  his 
counselor  was  hostile  from  the  start. 

There  still  are  no  programs  in  effect.  If  an  inmate  is  not  in  food 
service  or  attending  classes  for  GED,  they  basically  are  confined  to  units 
The  word  coming  out  is  on  the  strictness,  tight  security,  and  that  it  is 
more  comparable  to  a lock  down  facility. 

With  the  help  from  others  outside  we  were  able  to  establish  contact  with 
an  Elder  who  went  in  and  met  with  the  Circles  from  both  sides  and  the 
Chaplain  to  set  up  spiritual  programs,  building  a sweat  lodge,  etc.  That 
was  § 3 weeks  ago  and  so  far  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done 
regarding  the  building  of  the  programs  or  the  sweat  lodge. 

§ the  2nd  week  of  April  Steven  received  mail  about  a manual  he  asked  me 
to  check  into  and  for  someone  who  might  help  regarding  Native  Religious 
Rights  issues  and  parole.  After  checking  this  out,  I relayed  to  him  what  I 
had  found. 

Monday  April  15th  he  was  taken  from  work,  told  was  under  investigation 
and  put  into  the  hole.  April  22nd  I received  a letter  in  which  he 
indicates  being  under  investigation  for  violation  of  some  regulation,  but 


does  not  know  what  regulation  he  is  supposed  to  have  violated,  and  nobody 
is  talking  to  him.  He  expresses  concern  about  his  health  and  safety  and 
requests  people  write  or  call  the  administration  inquiring  on  his  health 
and  status  . He  asks  that  those  writing  and  calling  please  send  a copy  to 
him  so  that  he  knows  people  are  inquiring.  He  also  indicates  being  held  in 
strict  isolation,  being  allowed  contact  with  nobody. 

He  also  spoke  of  a meeting  held  in  the  yard  by  the  native  inmates  on 
issues  to  be  addressed  with  the  Chaplain  and  potential  outside  volunteers 
two  weeks  ago,  and  I believe  his  being  put  in  SHU  is  related  to  this 
meeting.  This  harassment  and  hostility  seems  to  be  directed  at  Natives,  or 
those  connected  to  them. 

So  far  my  calls  to  his  counselor  and  case  manager  have  been  useless  as 
they  say  they  cannot  reveal  why  he  is  in  the  hole,  why  he  is  under 
investigation,  what  he  is  under  investigation  for,  or  how  long  he  will  be 
in  the  hole.  I have  obtained  legal  representation  for  him  and  this  person 
was  told  the  same  thing,  as  well  as  discrepancies  in  what  I was  told  vs 
what  the  legal  representative  was  told. 

Our  legal  representative  indicated  that  the  more  support  from  the 
outside,  via  letters  and  calls,  the  better,  but  also  emphasizes  - POSITIVE 
CONTACT  - NO  NEGATIVE  CONTACT.  Dust  polite  but  determined  inquiries  into 
Steven's  health  and  status. 

Therefore  I ask  for  all  outside  support  that  can  be  generated  for  my 
husband.  After  the  letter  I received  from  him  today,  I am  very  concerned 
for  his  safety  and  believe  he  might  be  in  danger. 

Additionally  there  is  Dohnny  Bass,  another  young  inmate  (non-native) 
whom  Steven  has  taken  under  his  wing,  that  was  thrown  in  the  hole  Sunday 
April  15th,  also  under  investigation.  It  is  indicated  the  (2) 
investigations  are  somehow  connected  although  not  known  how,  but  this  kid 
is  taking  a lot  of  heat  because  of  this  connection  and  Steven  expresses  a 

lot  of  concern  for  Dohnny  and  requests  support  for  him  as  well. 

Please  let  Steven  and  Dohnny  know  that  there  is  support  for  them  out 
here.  Write  or  call  the  Atwater  administration  with  inquiries  into  their 
status  and  health.  I also  request  that  those  who  write  or  call  please  send 

copy  to  me  as  well  in  case  Steven  does  not  receive  copies  mailed  to  him. 

Send  to: 

Kim  Foltz 
P 0 Box  462 

Hill  City,  SD  57745. 


Steven  Dackson  #06274-156  SEG 
USP  Atwater 
P 0 Box  019001 
Atwater,  CA  95301 


Dohnny  L Bass  #13958-112  SEG 
USP  Atwater 
P 0 Box  019001 
Atwater,  CA  95301 


Atwater  Administration: 

Warden:  O'Brian 
Chaplain:  Nick  Barnes 
Case  Manager:  Dorn 
Counselor:  Milligan  or  Magellan 

(when  talking  to  the  prison  one  time  they  called  her  Magellan, 
the  next  Milligan) 

USP  Atwater 
P.0.  Box  019000 
#1  Federal  Way 
Atwater,  CA  95301 
209-386-0257 
Fax:  209-386-4615 


RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 


Date:  Mon,  08  Apr  2002  19:54:04  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : April  5,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


VOLUME  IV  CARLISLE,  PA. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1889.  NUMBER  33 


THE  TONGUE. 


"The  boneless  tongue,  so  small  and  weak. 

Can  crush  and  kill,"  declares  the  Greek. 

"The  tongue  destroys  a greater  horde," 

The  Turk  asserts,  "than  does  the  sword." 

The  Persian  proverb  wisely  saith, 

"A  lengthy  tongue  - an  early  death." 

Or  sometimes  takes  this  form  instead, 

"Don't  let  your  tongue  cut  off  your  head. 

"The  tongue  can  speak  a word  whose  speed," 

Says  the  Chinese,"  "outstrips  the  steed." 

While  Arab  sages  this  impart, 

"The  tongue's  great  storehouse  is  the  heart." 

From  Hebrew  wit  the  maxim  sprung, 

"Thought  feet  should  slip  ne'er  let  the  tongue. 
The  sacred  writer  crowns  the  whole, 

"Who  keeps  his  tongue  doth  keep  his  soul." 


"I  do  not  ask  for  any  crown 
But  that  which  all  may  win; 
Nor  try  to  conquer  any  world 
Except  the  one  within. 

Be  thou  my  guide  until  I find. 
Led  by  a tender  hand. 

Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself. 
And  dare  to  take  command. 


NEVER  BEFORE. 


Never  before  in  this  world  was  there  seen  such  a sight  as  passed 
before  interested  lookers-on,  last  Tuesday  morning  when  sixty-six  of  our 
brave,  manly,  determined  Indian  boys  marched  out  of  the  gate  and  away 
from  the  Carlisle  School. 

"Where  were  they  going?"  will  be  the  natural  question.  "West?" 

We  are  happy  to  answer,  "NO." 

These  boys  are  going  EAST. 

They  are  going  where  they  are  wanted  for  their  true  worth  and  will  be 
paid  for  it. 

They  are  going  on  the  hunt. 

Where? 

Among  strangers. 

What  for? 

For  brain  and  courage; 

For  bone  and  muscle; 

For  nerve  and  tissue; 


For  INDIVIDUAL  EXPERIENCE; 

For  the  only  kind  of  experience  that  will  make  men  of  them  and  fit 
them  to  become  prosperous  in  this  great  busy  world. 

In  a few  weeks  a large  number  will  be  marching  westward,  their  school 
period  having  expired. 

What  are  they  going  for? 

Not  one  in  ten  will  find  anything  at  home  worth  going  for. 

At  most  of  their  homes  there  is  idleness,  which  kills. 

Dirt  and  filth  and  evil  practices,  and  rot,  are  there. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  advise  all  of  his  promising  young 
friends  to  stay  away  from  these  things  that  drag  down  to  death,  until 
thoroughly  strong  in  English,  in  industry  and  in  the  things  we  need  most 
to  make  us  useful  and  happy. 


THE  KINDNESS  OF  AN  INDIAN  GIRL  ON  A FARM. 


The  thunderstorm  of  a few  mornings  ago  brought  to  the  mind  of  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  a story  of  one  of  our  girls  in  the  country. 

We  will  call  our  little  heroine  Mamie,  but  this  is  not  her  right  name. 

The  head  lady  in  the  family  where  Mamie  lives  is  very  much  afraid  of 
thunder  showers. 

Whenever  she  sees  a storm  approaching  she  gets  very  pale  and  nervous, 
and  hardly  knows  where  to  go  or  waht  to  do  with  herself. 

Mamie  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  storms  and  always  feels  very  sorry  to 
see  her  farm  mother  so  frightened,  and  she  would  like  to  help  her  to  be 
brave  if  she  could. 

One  day  when  Mamie  looked  out  of  the  window  she  saw  a terrific  storm 
coming. 

"Oh,  my;"  she  thought  to  herself.  "What  will  Mrs.  B.  do  now?  That  is 
such  a very  bad  looking  storm." 

Along  with  this  thought  came  a little  plan  into  Mamie's  head,  how  she 
could  help  Mrs.  B. 

And  so  Carlisle's  brave  little  girl  hunted  up  the  lady  of  whom  she  is 
so  fond  and  who 


Continued  on  Fourth  Page. 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


OPPORTUNITY  is  kind,  but  only  to  the  industrious. 


The  wind  on  Wednesday  was  trying  hard  again  to  get  somewhere. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  class  '89  are  beginning  to  think  hard  over 
their  graduating  essays. 


We  hear  most  excellent  reports  about  Mary  Bailey  who  is  living  in 


Philadelphia,  and  she  still  occasionally  sends  the  name  of  a new 
subscriber  or  renewal  to  the  HELPER. 


Every  intelligent  subscriber  of  the  INDIAN  HELPER  needs  the  Red  Man 
as  well  to  keep  thoroughly  informed  on  this  Indian  question.  The  HELPER 
is  only  a letter,  while  the  Red  Man  is  a newspaper. 


One  name  and  a two-cent  stamp  with  the  price  of  subscription  will 
secure  a fine  print  of  the  Pueblo  contrast  group,  a most  interesting 
picture.  One  of  the  boys  is  now  foreman  in  the  Printing-office.  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  he  ever  looked  as  the  first  picture  represents, 
yet  it  is  a true  likeness. 


It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  every  day  to  print  evidence  of  the  bad 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  on  growing  youths,  but  the  evidence  from  two 
hundred  doctors  before  the  Michigan  Legislature  is  worth  heeding,  and 
they  each  cited  cases  of  boys  being  dwarfed,  made  insane,  killed  or 
rendered  incapable  of  speech,  and  the  professors  of  Michigan  University 
also  testified  at  length  on  the  effect  on  the  students  who  were  made 
stupid  by  cigarettes.  -Waterbury  American. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  have  severed  their  connection  with  the 
Carlisle  School,  having  gone  to  Philadelphia,  yesterday,  to  remain  for  a 
time.  We  hope  their  interest  in  the  In  dian  work  will  not  grow  less. 
Those  of  us  who  have  from  time  to  time  heard  the  Professor's  able  and 
interesting  remarks  before  our  pupils  shall  always  remember  him  as  an 
earnest  and  impressive  speaker  and  one  who  never  failed  to  hold  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  Both  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  have  the 
well-wishes  of  many  friends  here  among  pupils  and  employees. 


Carlisle's  first  principal.  Miss  Semple,  who  is  now  in  St.  Augustine, 
was  asked  to  go  there  to  assist  in  organizing  an  Industrial  school,  but 
found  that  her  strength  was  not  equal  to  the  labor  required.  On  going 
back  to  St.  Augustine  after  many  years  of  absence  Miss  Semple  finds  the 
old  town  much  changed,  but  she  is  much  gratified  to  note  that  a number 
of  her  former  pupils  are  occupying  prominent  positions.  Some  are 
doctors,  some  lawyers,  while  others  are  filling  various  respectable 
trades  and  callings. 


Hiram  Doctor  came  in  this  week  from  his  farm  home.  Hiram  knew  very 
little  when  he  went  out  months  ago  but  now  he  not  only  has  enough 
English  for  ordinary  purposes  but  an  experience  worth  a mint,  and  he  has 
over  a hundred  dollars  in  bank.  That  is  the  way  our  farm  boys  get  on 
when  they  do  well  and  are  saving  of  their  money. 


There  is  no  place  in  the  world  better  adapted  for  a grand  big  sociable 
than  our  large  gymnasium  beautifully  lighted  with  electric  light.  The 
room  is  ample  for  five  or  six  hundred  to  move  around  and  have  a 
comfortable,  happy  time  together,  and  that  is  just  what  we  had  again 
last  Friday  night. 


Maj.  John  D.  Miles,  one  of  the  best  Indian  Agents  the  service  ever 
saw  but  who  for  the  past  few  years  has  lived  at  Leavenworth,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Coffin,  once  Superintendent  of  the  Forest  Grove,  Indian 
Industrial  School,  visited  our  school  on  Wednesday. 


The  Indian  School  piece  composed  by  Mr.  Norman  for  the  band  is  full 
of  life  and  lots  of  classic  trill  for  the  principal  cornetist. 

It  goes  well,  but  the  boys  will  improve  greatly  with  more  time  and 
practice . 


Last  Saturday  the  printers'  base-ball  club  played  against  the 
blacksmith  nine,  with  the  result  of  a score  24  to  8 in  favor  of  the 
printers . 


(page  3) 


The  parade  is  getting  a lovely  coat  of  green. 


Lots  of  sore  arms  these  days,  being  the  fashion  just  now  to  get 
vaccinated . 


Henry  Phillips  has  done  a neat  job  of  printing  for  Dr.  Sheldon 
lackson . 


Can't  the  meadow  west  of  the  school  grounds  be  drained  so  that  when 
it  rains  the  water  will  run  off? 


lack  Standing  wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Campbell's  tin  wedding  was  just 
common  tin  or  painted. 


Mrs.  Pratt  returned  from  Clifton  Springs,  on  the  early  train  Sunday 
morning,  and  is  now  confined  to  her  bed,  quite  ill. 


The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
appropriately  remembered  last  Friday  by  their  friends.  We  always  did 
admire  swinging  tea-pots,  especially  when  solid  (tin). 


The  long  needed  register  is  now  in  the  school-room  hall  where  all 
visitors  are  to  write  their  names.  Had  this  book  been  started  in  the 
beginning  of  the  school  what  a list  of  notables  we  would  now  have  on 
record!  Earls,  Dukes,  Congressmen,  Presidents,  prominent  missionaries 
and  great  men  and  women  in  private  life,  have  visited  our  school  from 
time  to  time,  the  collected  autographs  of  whom  would  certainly  be  a 
treasure . 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  heard  several  of  the  teachers  complain 
about  the  tardiness  of  the  large  boys  in  coming  to  school.  Does  it  take 
them  longer  to  fall  in  ranks  than  the  girls  and  little  boys,  or  what? 
The  line  is  much  longer  than  at  either  of  the  other  quarters  but  there 
are  sergeants  to  call  the  roll  and  they  should  get  done  as  soon  as  the 
others.  We  notice  that  they  are  not  often  late  to  dinner. 


April  fool  was  quite  well  observed  at  our  school  but  in  a very  quiet 
and  respectable  way.  For  instance,  "Excuse  me,  you  have  dropped  your 
handkerchief."  Or,  "0,  see!  Rat  he  come  out"  things  of  that  sort.  The 
small  girls  had  various  packages  and  bundles  tied  up  for  the  large  girls 
who  received  them  in  good  part  really  enjoying  the  joke.  The  best  fool 
we  heard  of,  however,  was  one  of  the  boys  in  the  small  boys  quarters  who 
was  expecting  a letter  from  the  west,  and  from  a girl,  too.  He  was  badly 
fooled . 

Tawkieh  came  in  from  the  country  this  week. 


John  Rooks  came  back  after  a two  years'  absence  working  for  himself 
in  Bucks  County,  looking  well  and  talking  good  English.  His  glasses  give 
him  quite  the  air  of  a student. 


Mr.  Campbell  went  as  far  as  Philadelphia  With  the  boys  who  went  to 
farms  on  Tuesday.  His  baby  Irene  who  is  in  the  city  for  treatment  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  her  papa. 


On  Saturday  night  we  had  interesting  and  instructive  talks  from  Mr. 
Standing,  and  Prof.  Woodruff  about  John  Bright,  England's  great 
statesman,  orator  and  "Friend  of  Man,"  who  died  recently. 


The  way  that  some  boys  abuse  their  uniforms  show  that  they  really  are 
not  yet  enough  civilized  to  have  good  clothes  There  are  boys  who  make  a 
uniform  last  a year  and  look  clean  all  the  time,  while  others  make  them 
shabby  in  three  months. 


May  Paisano  returned  from  William  Harveys  West  Grove,  where  she  went 
to  take  Mrs.  Nannie  Davis'  place  while  the  latter  was  here  for  a few 


weeks  under  treatment.  Nannie  soon  became  tired  of  Carlisle,  having 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  country  life. 


The  Carlisle  school  is  to  have  a little  corner  in  the  coming  great 
Paris  Exposition.  Photographs  of  our  school,  and  our  publication- -The 
Red  Man,  and  INDIAN  HELPER,  will  be  with  other  school  and  college 
publications  in  the  reading  room. 


Doe  Harris  was  heard  to  wish,  not  long  since,  that  he  would  get  sick 
and  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  so  he  could  have  a taste  of  butter  once 
more.  His  wish  came  to  pass  for  he  was  laid  up  with  a headache  a few 
days  this  week,  which  probably  came  from  his  vaccinated  arm. 


Mr.  Iordan  and  his  boys  have  done  a nice  piece  of  work  in  the  grading 
of  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  new  school  building  preparatory  to  sowing 
grass  seed.  Now  if  the  boys  will  only  keep  off  and  give  the  seed  a 
chance  to  grow  we  shall  have  a beautiful  grass  plot  in  place  of  broken 
bricks  as  heretofore. 


Only  two  names,  either  renewal  or  new  will  get  the  wonderfully 
popular  Apache  contrast  group  showing  how  eleven  Apache  boys  and  girls 
look  when  they  first  came  and  four  months  after.  The  picture  is  a print, 
but  almost  as  good  as  the  photograph  from  which  it  was  taken.  Send  the 
names  at  once  one-cent  stamp  must  accompany  the  subscription  money  if 
the  picture  is  desired. 


(Continued  from  First  Page) . 

was  already  beginning  to  get  pale,  having  heard  the  distant  thunder. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  B."  she  said  in  her  most  cheerful  voice,  "wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  me  comb  your  hair?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  B.  who  liked  very  much  to  have  her  head 
fussed  over,  and  she  thinks  that  Mamie  knows  how  to  do  it  the  best  of 
any  one. 

"Well,  sit  down  here  in  front  of  me,"  said  Mamie.  "Put  your  face  down 
in  my  lap,  and  I will  comb  the  back  hair  first." 

The  lady  buried  her  face  in  the  girl's  lap,  and  while  the  lightning 
flashed  and  the  thunders  rolled  Mamie  combed  away  quietly,  all  the  time 
talking  and  telling  little  stories  to  divert  the  lady's  attention  from 
the  storm. 

In  a few  moments  the  storm  was  over  and  Mrs.  B.  arose  and  thanked 
Mamie  very  much  for  her  kindness,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  never 
before  was  she  so  little  afraid  of  a storm. 


A CIVILIZED  CAT. 


A friend  in  Bucks  County  writes  the  following  curious  story  of  a 
family  cat,  and  it  is  a true  story: 

"Our  girls  have  a curiosity  here  which  they  think  other  little  folks 
should  know  about.  If  it  is  proper  to  put  it  in  the  HELPER,  all  right, 
if  not  all  right,  too. 

Our  pet  cat  Whitie's  little  kittens  all  died. 

She  mourned  for  them  as  only  kitties  know  how,  by  wanting  us  to  pet 
her  and  show  her  our  sympathy. 

After  she  had  become  nearly  reconciled  to  her  loss,  sixteen  little 
sightless  mice  were  brought  to  the  house. 

Mother  Puss  instead  of  swallowing  them  at  one  mouthful  carried  them 
carefully  to  her  box  where  she  had  her  kittens,  and  since  then  has  been 
fondling  and  caressing  them. 

Woe  betide  the  cat  who  comes  near  her  and  her  little  charges. 

Many  of  them  have  died  and  all  will  die  as  she  cannot  feed  them,  but 
she  does  not  eat  them  even  after  death. 

The  cat's  happiness  is  complete  now,  but  the  same  sorrow  will  have  to 
be  gone  over  again  when  the  mice  all  die. 


A little  subscriber  in  Wilmington,  Del.  writes:  "I  do  not  like 


tobacco.  I would  not  use  tobacco  for  anything.  And  the  piece  in  the 
HELPER  that  told  how  cigarettes  are  made  makes  me  dislike  it  more  and 
more. " 

POINTED  PENCILINGS  ON  PITCH. 


More  Things  Professor  Brown  Would  Like  us  To  Remember. 

What  is  pitch? 

Pitch  is  a property  of  highness  or  lowness  of  tone. 

How  are  the  pitches  often  represented? . 

By  a character  called  the  staff. 

Of  what  does  the  staff  consist? 

It  consists  mainly  of  five  parallel  lines  and  the  spaces  which  belong 
to  them  and  is  enlarged  by  means  of  short  added  lines  and  spaces  below 
and  above. 


The  fish  must  be  interested  in  base  ball;  else  why  do  they  so  often 
go  out  on  a fly? 


Is  there  any  English  word  that  contains  all  the  vowels? 
Unquestionably. 


The  black-smith  is  the  worst  kind  of  a bore;  he  can  make  a wheel 
tired . 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  13  letters. 

My  3,  11,  8,  1,  is  the  name  of  an  animal. 

My  10,  8,  7,  is  a kind  of  meat. 

My  5,  2,  9,  is  to  decay. 

My  12,  4,  6,  13  is  what  rain  does. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  the  printer  who  can  put  the  office  in  good 
order . 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Hipricots. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  info  see 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Who  am  I"  


Date:  11  Mar  2002  04:01:04  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : who  am  I 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I am  a father,  a brother,  an  uncle,  a grandfather  and  granduncle. 
I am  a child  born  for  our  people,  my  mother,  my  clans,  my  land. 

I am  the  friend  you  know,  I am  the  stranger  you  pass. 

I am  the  one  who  stumbles  and  falls  and  you  laugh  at  me. 

I am  the  glahnee  (wino)  you  see  on  the  street. 

I am  the  one  who  laughs  with  you  at  the  people  who  stumble. 

I am  the  one  with  no  heart  and  sometimes  I feel  it  all. 

I am  the  one  you  see  in  the  mirror  as  you  drive  down  the  street. 

I am  the  one  you  pick  up  and  give  a ride  to. 


I am  the  one  who  walks  to  the  trading  post  everyday  to  check  the  mail. 


I am  the  one  with  no  car,  no  truck,  living  on  the  edge. 

I am  the  one  you  see  play  ball,  and  sits  watching  you  play. 

I am  the  one  making  silver  bacause  it  is  beautiful  in  my  hands. 

I am  the  stone  collector  and  the  ohne  who  throws  them. 

I am  the  one  herding  sheep,  looking  tired  and  worn. 

I am  the  one  ashamed  to  use  food  stamps  and  the  one  watching  your  shame. 
I am  the  one  looking  for  my  family  in  the  bars  at  night. 

I am  the  one  they  are  looking  for  in  my  foolishness  I am  you, 

I am  a child  of  sand,  sage,  blowing  wind  looking  for  cool  water. 

I am  Navajo,  Dine',  a native  of  this  land. 

I am  a stranger  on  the  land. 

I am  trying  to  find  myself  still,  so  if  you  see  me  show  me  the  way. 

"RE:  Poem:  Stirrings...  " 

Date:  Tue,  16  Apr  2002  16:38:50  -0800 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia(3whidbey . com> 

Sub j : A Springtime  Poem... 

Mailing  List:  Amerindian  <amerindian@yahoogroups . com 

Stirrings . . . 

Deep  within  my  heart  are  stirrings 
yearnings,  longings, 
desires,  feelings, 
waiting  to  come  out. 

Awakenings,  new  growth  happenings 
budding  visions  of  possibilities, 
passions, rays  of  illumination, 
carressing  me. 

I wait  patiently,  hoping,  searching 
nuturing  dreams  of  heartfelt  realities, 
opening,  reaching,  embraced  by  warmth, 
floating  upward  to  the  light. 

2002  Springtime  § Spiritdove  ~v~ 

~ - > 

Welcome  to  The  American  Indian  List  all  tribes  are  welcome  ! 

Subscribe:  amerindian-subscribe(3yahoogroups . com 
Unsubscribe:  amerindian-unsubscribe@yahoogroups . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  15  Apr  2002  06:34:43  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  April  29-May  5 


APELILA 

(April) 


(Welo) 

29 

The  wind  and  the  ocean  sing  a lullaby  at  night. 

30 

Nothing  ever  truly  ends.  In  the  memories  we  preserve  and  in  the  traditions 
we  perpetuate,  there  is  always  something  new  beginning  somewhere. 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

May  was  the  first  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  May  was  the  time  when  the  Na  Huihui,  or  Pleiades,  set  at  sunrise. 
The  Pleiades  are  also  known  as  the  Makali'i  stars. 

1 

Be  reborn  in  the  beauty  of  spring. 

2 

The  past  teaches;  the  present  motivates;  the  future  inspires. 

3 

True  peace  lives  within  the  wondering  heart. 

4 

There  was  never  a dreamer,  never  a visionary,  who  did  not  know  the  virtues 
of  nature. 

5 

Find  the  perfect  music  of  the  spirit,  and  know  fulfillment. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Tue,  23  Apr  2002  10:21:23  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  4/23  - 4/26  + Chester  Knight  on  Earthsongs  + more... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  4/23  - 4/26 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Charles  Ka'upu  (Flawaiian) 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  - Chester  Knight 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  4/23  - 4/26 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
TUE  - 04/23:  Wireless  In  Indian  Country: 

Telephone  service  in  Indian  Country  is  inadequate.  In  response,  the  federal 
Wireless  Telecommunications  Bureau  has  established  procedures  for  a bidding 
credit  program  to  provide  incentives  to  wireless  telecommunications 
carriers  to  serve  tribal  lands.  Under  this  program,  a winning  bidder  who 
commits  to  use  its  license  to  provide  services  to  reservations  that  are 
underserved  is  eligible  to  receive  a discount.  Can  you  hear  me  now?  Guests 
include  Eric  Frische  of  Space  Data  Corporation,  whose  mission  is  to  provide 
wireless  telecommunications  services  in  remote,  rural  and  outlying  areas. 
WED  - 04/24:  Music  Maker  Edition  - Red  Earth: 

Hot  off  the  "When  Two  Worlds  Meet"  tour  and  gigs  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Native 
band  Red  Earth  is  in  Studio  49  as  our  April  Music  Maker.  The  blending  of 
diverse  styles  of  music  and  emotion,  the  sound  of  RE  has  evolved  into  an 
explosive  performance  that  is  best  seen  and  heard  at  a live  show. 

Everything  from  reggae  to  ' punkability ' with  a subtle  favoring  of  the 
Native  beat,  the  sound  of  RE  is  attracting  attention.  Winners  of  the  2000 
Nammy  for  "Debut  Artist  of  the  Year,"  the  band  is  ready  to  come  out  with  a 
new  CD  that  is  soon  to  be  released.  loin  us  as  we  talk  with  and  hear  some 
music  from  Red  Earth  live  in  Studio  49. 

THU  - 04/25:  Indian  In  The  Spotlight  - Tim  Coulter: 


Indian  rights  lawyer  Tim  Coulter,  Executive  Director  of  the  Indian  Law 
Resource  Center  in  Montana,  was  recently  awarded  the  Williams  College 
Bicentennial  Medal  for  his  longtime  work  to  advance  the  human  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples.  It  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  a year  that  he  has 
been  honored  by  an  alma  mater.  Last  fall,  the  Columbia  Law  School  bestowed 
upon  him  the  Lawrence  A.  Wien  Prize  for  Social  Responsibility.  Is  this 
Indian  lawyer  trying  to  give  his  profession  a good  name?  loin  us  as  we 
speak  with  our  Indian  in  the  Spotlight,  Tim  Coulter  of  the  Citizen  Band 
Potawatomi  Nation. 

FRI  - 04/26:  Without  Consent: 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  charged  with  providing  quality  medical  care  to 
Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives.  They  are  entrusted  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Native  men,  women  and  children.  The  1970' s protests  and 
investigations  gave  a voice  to  many  Native  women,  who  charged  that  IHS 
doctors  sterilized  them  without  their  consent  taking  away  their  chances  of 
having  more  children  and  for  some  from  ever  having  a child  at  all.  Medical 
records  reveal  signed  consents,  however  these  records  conflict  with  the 
stories  of  sterilized  Native  women.  Was  this  an  unwritten  policy  of  the 
federal  government?  Guests  include  Myla  Vicenti  Carpio,  Assistant 
Professor,  Arizona  State  University,  American  Indian  Studies  Program. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  look  forward  to 
another  hour  of  Indin ' variety; 

Don  Pullin' s last  score  and  recording  before  walking  on  features  the 
combination  of  jazz  and  pow  wow  musical  idioms.  Don  mixes  Afro/Brazilian 
sounds  with  those  of  the  Chief  Cliff  Singers  of  Elmo  Montana  on  "The  Eagle 
Flag  is  First."  Cherokee  Rose  takes  us  "Deep  in  a Dream."  From  the  Saddle 
Lake,  Alberta,  Canada  come  the  Northern  Cree  Singers  with  a 
"Saturday  Night  Special."  Robbie  Robertson  paints  us  a soundscape  of  the 
not-so  "Vanishing  Breed."  Karen  Therese  takes  us  to  "Wohenge."  Brule'  lets 
us  know  Kevin  Costner  hasn't  cornered  the  market  on  firedances  with  his  own 
"Firedance."  From  the  "Honor  The  Earth"  CD  comes  Rusted  Root  and 
"Scattered."  Cherokee  Rose  returns  to  tell  us  of  her  acoustic  "Desire." 
Black  Lodge  treats  us  to  round  dancin'  with  "Dancin'  Queen."  Spirit  Keepers 
fly  to  the  "Eagle  Mound."  Bruce  Cockburn  encourages  us  all  to  be  "Wise 
Users."  Then  Spirit  Keepers  take  us  home  with  a mean  harp  rhythm  track  on 
"Iron  Horse." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Saturday  - 4/27:  3pm 
Sunday  - 4/28:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 4/29:  4am 

3)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Charles  Ka'upu  (Hawaiian) 

"Oyate  Ta  Olowan,  Songs  of  the  People"  is  a rare  and  authentic  collection 
of  Native  American  music.  This  landmark  series  steps  off  the  beaten  trail, 
traveling  to  far  away  places  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  talented  native 
musicians  in  their  homelands.  Each  program  focuses  in  solely  on  one  group 
or  artist. 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Charles  Ka'upu  (Hawaiian).  For  some 
of  us,  dropping  onto  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  January  is  truly  like 
being  dropped  onto  another  planet.  All  around  is  the  flowery,  lush 
vegetation,  warm  seas,  warm  sand,  and  warm  sun.  For  Charles  Ka'upu,  the 
island  of  Maui  is  just  simply  home.  Charles  plays  a common  instrument  of 
Hawaii  called  an  ipu.  The  ipu  is  an  instrument  constructed  of  two  gourds 
that  are  hollowed  out  and  attached  to  each  other.  It  is  both  played  with 
the  fingers  and  beat  on  the  floor  to  produce  sound.  The  sound  is  an 
incredible,  resonant  tone  that  Charles  calls  "the  voice  of  God."  They  also 
use  a drum  made  of  coconut  and  stretched  with  the  stomach  of  a tiger  shark. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  4/24:  7pm 
Thursday  4/25:  lam,  7am 
Friday  4/26:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturday  4/27:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  4/28:  3am,  2pm 


Monday  4/29:  3am 


4)  alterNative  Voices 

This  week  we  have  more  news  about  4-H  summer  camps  inappropriately 
pretending  to  be  Indians.  The  University  of  Wyoming  will  establish  an 
American  Indian  Interest  Residence  Floor  of  Native  students.  The  new  AIAI 
in  Santa  Fe  is  being  designed  and  built  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
indigenous  builders.  Music  this  week  includes  Youngbird,  Nakai,  Ojibway 
singer  Tamara  Podemski,  Calvin  Begay,  Johnny  Curtis  and  Burning  Sky.  This 
week's  "Living  Voices"  features  Dorothy  Lorentino  (Comanche)  the  first 
American  Indian  inducted  into  the  National  Teachers  Flail  of  Fame. 

Our  website  is  always  available  with  events,  jobs,  scholarships, 
announcements  and  news  you  can  use.  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  4/24:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  4/25:  4am 
Saturday  4/27:  6pm 
Sunday  4/28:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  4/29:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  - Chester  Knight 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs:  Modern  Music  From  Native  America  --  we'll  visit 
with  feature  artist  Chester  Knight  whose  Juno  award-winning  group,  Chester 
Knight  and  the  Wind,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  Aboriginal 
rock  bands  in  all  of  Canada. 

Also  in  the  mix,  new  music  from  R.O.B.,  Jeff  Ball  (with  Walela),  John 
Trudell,  Jim  Boyd  and  Arigon  Starr. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  4/25:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  4/26:  4am 
Saturday  4/27:  4pm 
Sunday  4/28:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  4/29:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Tribes  try  to  rescue  Dying  Languages"  

Date:  Sat,  20  Apr  2002  10:00:52  -0700 
From:  "mikola  18"  <mikolal8@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : "Tribes  try  to  rescue  dying  languages" 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http : //www. helenair . com 

"Tribes  try  to  rescue  dying  languages" 

Saturday,  April  20,  2002 
By  KAREN  IVANOVA, 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

FORT  BELKNAP  - "Selena  Ditmar  was  a freshman  in  1942  when  government 
workers  arrived  at  her  school  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  to 
pass  out  war  ration  stamps.  Many  of  the  elderly  who  came  for  tickets  to 
buy  sugar,  lard  and  other  scarce  items  spoke  only  Assiniboine.  Confounded, 
the  workers  asked  around  the  school  for  someone  who  could  translate. 

"Because  everyone  was  ashamed,  nobody  wanted  to  admit  they  spoke  the 
language,"  recalls  Ditmar,  a 74-year-old  retired  nurse.  She  finally  came 
forward,  but  admits  she  also  was  reluctant  to  speak  in  front  of  the 
strangers . 


Decades  later,  Ditmar  is  stepping  forward  again,  this  time  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  teach  her  language  before  it's  too  late.  Barely  a 
century  after  missionaries  and  teachers  at  government  boarding  schools 
rapped  Indian  children's  knuckles  for  speaking  their  native  tongue,  all 
11  of  Montana's  Indian  languages  are  in  moderate  to  imminent  danger  of 
extinction . 

Afraid  their  identity  will  die,  Montana  tribes  are  part  of  a national 
movement  to  rescue  their  traditional  voices,  this  time  with  the  blessing 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

From  Salish  speakers  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  to  the  Sioux  of  Fort 
Peck,  they're  enlisting  the  memories  of  tribal  elders  and  the  power  of 
digital  computer  technology  to  introduce  Indian  children  to  their  native 
tongue. 

"Now  there's  a hunger  for  it  on  all  reservations, " said  Moses  Spear 
Chief,  Piegan  language  coordinator  for  the  Browning  Public  School  District 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  "They  want  it  so  bad.  The  young  adults  want 
to  know  it  because  they  didn't  get  a chance  to  speak  it  when  they  were 
younger  and  they  want  their  kids  to  speak  it,  too." 

Ditmar  teaches  Nakoda  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  College  on  northern 
Montana's  windy  prairie  and  knows  of  only  30  or  so  fluent  Nakoda  speakers 
on  her  reservation. 

Fort  Belknap's  other  language,  Gros  Ventre,  or  "White  Clay,"  slipped  to 
roughly  a dozen  speakers  when  81-year-old  Madeline  Colliflower,  a 
respected  elder,  died  two  years  ago.  Only  three  or  four  are  truly  fluent, 
says  94-year-old  Theresa  Walker  Lamebull.  One  survey  identified  only  five 
Kootenai  speakers  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

Some  500  to  600  Blackfeet  speak  the  Piegan  language  fluently.  Darrell 
Robes  Kipp  is  a founder  of  the  Nizipuhwahsin  language  immersion  school  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  where  32  students,  grades  K-8,  are  learning 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  Piegan.  But  even  he  has  surges  of 
doubt  about  whether  the  language  can  survive. 

"In  my  private  moments  I'm  never  sure,"  he  says.  "We'll  pull  it  off,  but 
I'll  tell  you,  it's  really  tough." 

"They  say  it  takes  100,000  to  make  a language  stable,"  said  Luahiwa 
Namahoe,  spokeswoman  for  Flawaii's  "Aha  Punana  Leo"  language  immersion 
schools.  The  schools,  on  which  the  Browning  program  is  modeled,  have 
pulled  Hawaii's  language  back  from  the  brink.  In  1983,  fewer  than  30 
children  younger  than  18  were  native  speakers.  Tribes  from  across  the 
United  States  have  visited  Hawaii  to  learn  more  about  the  program. 

In  1990,  former  President  George  Bush  signed  the  Native  American 
Languages  Act,  stating  that  the  United  States  has  a responsibility  to  work 
with  tribes  to  ensure  the  survival  of  their  unique  cultures  and  languages. 

"It  was  a milestone  in  terms  of  turning  around  a longstanding  philosophy 
direction  in  public  education,"  Kipp  said. 

But  the  younger  Bush  signed  a reauthorization  of  federal  education 
programs  in  January,  dubbed  "No  Child  Left  Behind,"  that  dramatically  cuts 
funding  for  native  language  programs  in  public  schools. 

Under  the  current  federal  program,  Montana  received  $3  million  in  K-12, 
bilingual  education  funding  this  school  year.  Roughly  $2  million  of  the 
funding  paid  for  classroom  instruction  in  K-12  schools. 

That  funded  native  language  education  on  reservations  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  training  elsewhere  in  the  state.  The  rest  paid  for  native 
language  teacher  training  programs.  Under  the  new  funding  formula,  Montana 
is  projected  to  receive  $500,000  for  all  programs. 

"It  will  amount  to  a huge  reduction  in  what  we've  seen  for  bilingual 
programs  for  Native  American  students,"  said  Joyce  Silverthorne,  head  of 
the  Tribal  Education  Department  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  a member 
of  the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education. 

In  Browning,  meanwhile,  Kipp  still  fights  the  legacy  of  decades  of 
government,  church  and  school  assimilation  policies  bent  on  silencing 
native  languages. 

Missionaries  and  the  U.S.  government  established  the  schools,  and  the 
languages  were  forbidden.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  at  least  80  percent 
of  Indian  children  living  on  reservations  were  sent  to  such  schools, 
estimates  Wayne  Stein,  director  of  the  Center  for  Native  American  Studies 


at  Montana  State  University-Bozeman . office  in  1933. 

"They  used  to  punish  us  if  they  caught  us  talking  our  language  at  the 
mission/'  said  Theresa  Walker  Lamebull,  who  went  to  the  mission  school  in 
Fort  Belknap.  "They  used  to  make  us  kneel  in  the  corner  for  a couple  hours. 
I learned  a lesson." 

Through  the  college's  "Speaking  White  Clay/'  project,  33-year-old 
student  Terry  Brockie  visits  Walker  Lamebull  at  least  once  a week  to 
speak. 

After  five  years  of  practice  with  Walker  Lamebull  and  other  elders, 
Brockie  is  conversational  in  White  Clay  and  teaches  at  the  Fort  Belknap 
College. 

"I'm  not  a fluent  speaker  by  any  means,  he  said.  "But  I have  a good 
understanding  of  it." 

Still,  Walker  Lamebull  is  frustrated  by  what  she  can't  pass  on,  by  her 
fading  memory  of  her  people's  traditional  stories. 

"Kids  always  want  me  to  tell  them  old  stories,  but  I forgot,"  she  said. 
"It  makes  me  feel  bad  forgetting  the  old-time  stuff  I should  have  kept 
up." 

As  the  voices  of  their  parents  and  grandparents  quieted,  younger 
generations  also  felt  the  pressure  of  mainstream  culture. 

As  an  ambitious  young  man  growing  up  in  the  '50s  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation,  Richard  Littlebear  saw  that  English  was  the  language 
of  everyone  in  positions  of  influence  - the  teachers,  the  white  ranchers 
who  came  into  town,  the  local  merchant. 

He  earned  an  English  degree  and,  until  1980,  was  adamantly  opposed  to 
teaching  Indian  children  their  language.  That  year  the  Tongue  River  Boy's 
School,  where  Littlebear  was  an  administrator,  won  a bilingual  education 
grant.  Littlebear  didn't  want  the  job,  but  the  college  knew  he  was  fluent 
and  his  administrative  position  was  axed.  Over  the  next  few  years, 
Littlebear  says  he  had  an  "epiphany."  Today,  he  is  president  of  his 
reservation's  Chief  Dull  Knife  College,  which  works  closely  with  a 
language  revitalization  project  based  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  College  on 
the  Crow  Reservation. 

"We're  probably  the  last  generation  that,  unless  we  do  something,  can 
converse  deeply  in  spiritual  and  psychological  terms  and  gain  satisfaction 
from  that,"  he  said." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Helena  Independent  Record 
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Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 
Last  updated  on  March  24,  2002 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 


Unless  otherwise  stated,  you  can  usually  assume  that  all  of  the  notes 
sections  for  these  powwows  should  include:  No  firearms,  alcohol,  drugs, 
fireworks  or  fighting.  Not  responsible  for  injuries,  lost  items,  shortage 
of  funds  or  stranded  travellers.  All  pets  must  be  on  leashes  (unless  no 
pets  is  specified).  No  sacred  items  or  restricted  animal  parts  for  sale. 
Many  powwows  also  include  no  politics,  and  it  is  generally  a good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  chairs. 

April  2002 

April  25-26  - Indian  Territory  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

April  25-27  - Nineteenth  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow, 

Miss  Indian  World,  and  Indian  Traders  Market 
Location:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Notes:  Over  3,000  Native  singers  and  dancers  and  over  500  tribes  from  all 
over  the  world  come  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  USA  to  exchange  culture 
and  tradition  and  sing  and  dance  competitively  and  socially. 

Everyone  is  invited.  Visit  the  web  site  for  information,  photos,  sound 
and  video  clips,  history,  educational  information,  giveaways,  free  e-mail, 
message  boards,  chat,  free  e-cards,  and  more. 

Contact:  e-mail  web@gatheringofnations.com; 
http : //www. gat her ingof nations . com . 

April  25-27  - Talihina  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Talihina  School  Gym,  Talihina,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  567-2539. 

April  26-28  - Native  Way  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Tobosofkee  Recreation  Area  (Sandy  Beach),  Macon,  Georgia. 

Contact:  lerry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings; 

Native  Way  Productions,  8788  Gravel  Hill  Rd,  Albany  GA  31705, 
e-mail  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com; 
http : //www. nati vewayprod uct ions . com/ . 

April  26-28  - Native  Solutions  Fourth  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Oxford  Lake  Park,  exit  185  off  1-20,  Oxford,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  5 to  9 pm,  Saturday  10  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  5 pm. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  11  am,  Sunday  12  noon.  Admission  $5, 

over  65  or  under  10  free.  Host  Northern  Drum,  Greywolf  Singers; 

Head  Southern  Drum,  Shadowwolf  Singers;  Head  Man,  Don  Redbear; 

Head  Lady,  Donna  Dulaney;  MC,  Gary  Smith;  Arena  Director,  Buck  Tucker. 
Contact:  Tony  (256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373; 

Vendors  contact  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  (256)  820-6315, 
raven spiritwalker@yahoo . com . 

April  26-28  - Second  Annual  Mantle  Rock  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Birdsville  Campgrounds,  US  60  and  137  N,  Smithland,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Southern  Cherokees  and  the  Ky  Paint  Clan. 

Host  Drums,  Brothers  of  the  Pine  and  Changes  in  Breeze;  MC,  Barry  Brown; 
Arena  Director,  Timithol  Whitehorse. 

Contact:  (502)  969-7503;  sbckamama@aol.com. 

April  26-28  - First  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Gilchrist  County  Recreational  Park,  6 miles  north  of 
Fanning  Springs,  Florida. 

Notes:  Admission  $3,  $1  ages  6-16  and  over  60.  Dancing,  crafts,  games, 
story  telling,  auctions. 

Contact:  (352)  490-6198,  (352)  250-4615. 

May  2002 


May  3-4  - Fifteenth  Annual  Indian  Celebration  and  Powwow 


Location:  Farmer's  Market,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Contact:  (865)  579-1384,  twdbear@aol.com. 

May  3-5  - Thirty  Sixth  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Association  Spring 
Powwow 

Location:  Hidden  Oaks  Family  Campgrounds,  Robert,  Louisiana. 

Contact:  Rose  (504)  468-2145;  Nita  (800)  359-0940;  andi4769@aol . com" >; 
LIHA@lakota . net . 

May  3-5  - Wild  West  Show 

Location:  PA  Renaissance  Faire,  PA  Turnpike  exit  20,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Notes:  Native  American  dancers,  blue  grass  music,  country  music. 

Vendor  spaces. 

Contact:  Thomas  Roy  (717)  665-7021  ext  127. 

May  3-5  - Third  Annual  Craven  County  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Craven  County  Fairgrounds,  Hwy  70,  3 miles  east  of  New  Bern, 

North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Foods,  crafts,  artists,  demonstrations.  Day  money  for  dancers. 
Contact:  Debbie  Wayne  (252)  244-4222. 

May  4-5  - Ninth  Annual  Choctaw  Apache  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Ebarb  High  School  Ball  Park,  53440  Hwy  482,  Ebarb,  Louisiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Oosahwe;  Head  Lady,  Lori  Barham  Gray; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Herbert  Johnson  Sr.;  Arena  Director,  Thomas  Muskrat; 
Host  Drum,  Drum  Busters.  All  dancers  and  drums  are  welcome. 

Contact:  (318)  645-7392;  fax  (318)  645-2589;  colton@cp-tel.net; 
http : //cate . 50megs . com/index. htm . 

May  4-5  - Outdoor  Indian  Art  Market 
Location:  Jacobson  House,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  366-1667. 

May  4-5  - Circle  of  the  People  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Vanderburgh  4-H  Center,  US  41  six  miles  north  of  Evansville,  In 
Contact:  Ruby  Norris  (812)  985-0963, 
http: //www. geocities . com/cot pe van sville. 

May  4-26  - Trail  of  Tears  Art  Show 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  9-10  - Annual  Turtle  Island  Storytelling  Festival 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  10-11  - Twenty  Second  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  (Note:  new  location)  - 33  Road,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Flyer  and  map  on  website. 

Contact:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221;  krazywilly@knology.net; 
http://andersons-web.com/Flyer2002.gif. 

May  10-11  - Second  Annual  Bill  Miller  Concert 
Location:  Laconia  High  School,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
All  profits  from  the  concert  go  to  the  Council's  Scholarship  Fund. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005,  wathinas@hotmail.com. 

May  10-12  - Circle  of  Sacred  Children  Powwow  Second  Annual  Mary  Jennifer 
Marchand  Memorial  Event 

Location:  Omak  Longhouse,  Colville  Reservaion,  5 miles  east  of 
Omak,  Washington. 

Notes:  Drum  contest,  dance  competition  in  all  categories. 

Royalty  competition,  2k  and  5k  fun  runs,  3 on  3 basketball  tourney. 

All  arts  and  crafts  vendors  welcome. 


Contact:  Dorothy  Marchand  (509)  826-6889; 

Charissa  Marchand  or  Walter  Williams  (505)  385-7579;  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com. 
May  10-12  - Seventh  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow 

Location:  Pasco  County  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd. 
Dade  City,  Florida. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Hohnny  McDonald;  Head  Lady,  Susan  McDonald; 

MC,  Hohn  Ferguson;  Host  Drum,  Family  Drum; 

Contemporary  Performers,  Ken  Keller  and  RedHawk. 

Princess  (12-16)  and  Hr.  Princess  (5-11)  contests. 

Hosted  by  the  Withlacoochee  American  Indian  Historical  Society  and 
the  Pasco  County  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Proceeds  benefit  ongoing  building  projects  within  the  historical  villages 
of  the  park. 

Contact:  Yvonne  (727)  723-9345;  waihs@hotmail.com;  http://www.waihs.com/ 

May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American  Heritage 
Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  food.  Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Hulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436,  (800)  557-5582; 
http: //www. kerrlake . com/ chamber /powwow. 

May  11-12  - Comanche  Little  Ponies  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Museum  of  Great  Plains,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  429-8229. 

May  11-12  - Ninth  Annual  Mariposa  Powwow 

Location:  Mariposa  County  Fairgrounds,  Mariposa,  California. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Council  of  Mariposa  County. 
Contact:  (209)  742-2244;  http://www.visitmariposa.net/powwow/. 

May  12  - Painted  Horse  Society's  Elder  Celebration 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Cultural  Center,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  678-2987. 

May  14  - American  Indian  Cultural  Society  Lecture:  Protecting  Sovereignty 
Location:  Tribes  Gallery,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

May  17-19  - First  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Hwy.  59  Flea  Market  Grounds,  Summerdale,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  9 am  to  2 pm  Children's  Education  Day.  $1500  prize  money. 
Head  Man,  Charles  Hones;  Head  Lady,  Deborah  Hones;  MC,  Hohn  Ferguson; 

Arena  Director,  Michael  Raven  Crowdog;  Contemporary  Recording  Artist, 

Dave  'White  Wolf'  Trezak.  Food  vendors  still  needed  [as  of  1/3/02]. 
Contact:  Chief  Gene  Griffith  (251)  986-5433; 

Tribal  Office  (251)  989-2714;  standingbull@wolfcreeksoutherncherokee.com; 
littlewolf@monacanindian . com; 

http : //www. geocities . com/wolfcreekband/home . html . 

May  17-19  - Twenty  Second  De  Anza  Powwow 

Location:  S-Quad,  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd, 

Cupertino,  California. 

Notes:  Dance,  drum,  switch  and  cradleboard  contests.  Open  Gourd  Dancing. 
MC,  Tom  Phillips;  Whipman,  Steve  Reevis;  Head  Man  Hudge,  Gary  Middle  Rider 
Head  Woman  Hudge,  Iona  Mad  Plume;  Head  Man,  Peter  Hoe  Olney; 

Head  Lady,  Rose  Olney  Sampson;  Head  Teen  Boy,  Gary  Olney; 

Head  Teen  Girl,  Marie  Olney;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Haystack  Singers. 
Automated  information  system:  (408)  864-8355  plus  extension  868 
(directions),  871  (all  about  the  powwow),  871  (general  information), 

872  (vendor  information),  873  (dance  and  drum  info),  874  (entertainment), 
875  (film  festival) . 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker  or  Leslie  Berry  (408)  864-5448, 


parkergerri@fhda . edu , http : //www. deanzapowwow. org . 


May  17-19  - Kiowa  Black  Leggings  Armed  Forces  Day  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-3987. 

May  18-19  - Eighth  Annual  Tamworth  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Tamworth  Family  Campgrounds,  Depot  Rd  off  of  Rte  16, 

Tamworth,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
No  dance  contests.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  Noon  and  7 pm,  Sunday  Noon. 

Potluck  dinner  Saturday  evening.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005;  Sandy  (603)  539-5015;  bbearl3@prodigy.net, 
wathinas@hotmail.com;  Campground  information  (800)  274-8031. 

May  24  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Track  Meet 
Location:  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

May  24-26  - Delaware  Powwow 

Location:  Falleaf  Dancegrounds,  Copan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  531-2526. 

May  24-26  - Vietnam  Veterans  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

May  25  - Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Theatre 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  25-26  - Ohio  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Hocking  College,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7 pm  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Gourd  Dancing  on  request.  Head  Man,  Dave  Burns;  Head  Lady,  Nina  Dukes; 

Head  Veteran,  Grant  Nell;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

MC,  Ed  de  Torres. 

Contact:  Ray  Baker  (740)  592-5322; 

Vendors  contact  Don  Hibbard  (740)  698-3512. 

May  25-26  - Honor  the  Earth  Powwow 

Location:  Welles  Park,  Madison  between  1st  and  2nd  Streets, 

El  Cajon,  California. 

Notes:  Food,  vendors,  exhibition  and  competition  dancing. 

Contact:  Eric  Runningpath  (858)  621-6748  or  Charlie  Silverwater, 
silverwr@gte . net . 

May  25-26  - Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Contact:  Steve  Roragen  (540)  989-5449. 

May  26  - Annual  Wheelock  Spring  Festival 

Location:  Wheelock  Academy  Grounds,  Millerton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  746-2139. 

May  27  - Memorial  Day  Dance 

Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

May  31-Dune  1 - Annual  Miami  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Ottawa  County  Fairgrounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1445. 

May  31-Dune  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 


Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  lack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 

Dune  2002 

Dune-September  - David  Fitzgerald  Cherokee  Photograph  Exhibit  and 
Cherokee  Communities  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  1-2  - Fourth  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Traditional  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Matthiessen  State  Park,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Includes  benefit  motorcycle  ride  to  park,  call  for  info. 

Contact:  (708)  493-0321,  Fastbank45@msn.com. 

Dune  6-8  - Celebration  2002 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  "Celebration  is  a monumental  biennial  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives, 
which  exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimpshian  cultural 
activities  including  singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  visual  art  and 
encourages  thousands  of  individuals  to  participate  in  positive  activities 
highlighting  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  Native 
languages . " 

Contact:  Dayne  Dangeli,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation, 

One  Sealaska  Plaza  Suite  201,  Duneau  AK  99801;  (907)  463-4844; 

fax  (907)  586-9293;  jayne.dangeli@sealaska.com;  http://www.sealaska.com/ 

Dune  6-9  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 

Dune  7-9  - Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival 

Location:  Myriad  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  427-5228. 

Dune  8 - Good  Medicine  Society  Summer  Sobriety  Dance 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7953. 

Dune  8 - Cherokee  Chase 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  10-Duly  12  - American  Indian  Theatre  Arts  and  Media  Institute 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  11-12  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Camp 

Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  13-15  - Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Calvert,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  vendors  welcome.  $5000  prize  money. 

Contact:  (251)  944-2789,  (251)  829-5500,  chatawarrior@aol . com . 

Dune  14-15  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of 
North  Carolina  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Paul  Gowder;  Head  Lady,  Kelli  Gowder; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Dick  Westfall;  MC,  Greg  Vaught; 

Arena  Director,  George  Hoyt;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Southern  Protocol  powwow.  Princess  contest,  craft  contest. 

Committee  feeds  in  the  evening. 


Contact:  Ed  de  Tonnes  (828)  464-5579,  exdt@webtv.net; 

Vendons  contact  Kanen  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  kdhl993@yahoo.com. 

Dune  14-16  - Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebnation 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadanko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  14-16  - Annual  Iowa  Tnibal  Powwow 
Location:  Powwow  gnounds,  Penkins,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  547-1091. 

Dune  14-16  - Cneek  Nation  Festival 

Location:  Cneek  Nation  Complex,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700. 

Dune  15-16  - Cicott's  Gathening  Along  the  Wabash  Powwow 
Location:  Independence,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Tom  Dohnson;  Head  Lady,  Debbie  Dohnson; 

Head  Vetenan,  Bill  Meanon;  Anena  Dinecton,  Little  Hawk; 

MC,  Dave  WhiteWolf  Tnezak;  Host  Dnum,  The  Gunslingens. 

Contact:  Linda  Klingen,  10333  E 375  N,  Ottenbein  IN  47970, 

(765)  762-2123,  sklingen@tctc.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Twenty  Thind  Annual  Homecoming  of  the  Thnee  Fines 
Tnaditional  Powwow 

Location:  Rivenside  Pank,  Monnoe  Ave.,  Gnand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Pnesented  by  the  Gnand  Riven  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians  and  the 
City  of  Gnand  Rapids  Panks  and  Recneation  Depantment.  Public  welcome, 
fnee  admission  and  packing.  MC,  Dohn  Bailey;  Head  Vetenan,  Geonge  Mantin; 
Anena  Dinecton,  David  Shananaquet.  Gnand  Entny  Satunday  1 pm  and  6 pm, 
Sunday  Noon.  Vendon  space  limited,  pnenegistnation  nequined. 

Pets  pnohibited  pen  city  ondinance. 

Contact:  Gnand  Riven  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians,  1251  Plainfield  NE,  Suite  B, 
PO  Box  2937,  Gnand  Rapids  MI  49501-2937,(616)  458-8759, fax  (616)  458-9039, 
gnboi3f pw@yahoo . com . 

Dune  15-16  - Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center 
Competition  Powwow 

Location:  Edgewaten  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Gnand  Entny  Satunday  1 pm  and  6 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Hours  Satunday  11  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  11  am  to  6 pm. 

Contact:  (216)  341-0000,  aiecinc@aol.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Peoria  Tnibal  Powwow 

Location:  Peoria  Tnibal  Gnounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-2535. 


Dune  21-22 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Apr  30  20:08:41  2002 

Date:  30  Apr  2002  23:40:34  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.018 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  nvda  atsilusgi/flower  moon 
Mohawk  onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain  & Rez  Life  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it  operate  as  a blessing  upon 
all  my  tribe.  May  the  smoke  rise  like  a cloud,  and  carry  away  with 
it  all  the  animosities  which  have  arisen  between  us." 

Black  Thunder,  Fox 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 
| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  I 
[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 
i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  Zuni  are  struggling  to  save  their  sacred  salt  lake  from  the  ever 
hungry  tenticles  of  a mining  operation.  Of  course,  they  are  being  assured 
that  the  mining  operations  will  have  no  impact  on  their  lake. 

Do  we  believe  the  Salt  River  Project  coal  strip  mine  will  have  no  impact 
on  the  Zuni's  sacred  lake?  Do  we  believe  the  mining  interests  will  remain 
mindful  of  Zuni  concerns  once  the  mine  is  in  operation? 

The  desert  is  an  unforgiving  place.  Another  mining  operation  has  pitted 
the  Navajo  and  Flopi  against  one  another  after  decades  of  coexistance. 
Peabody  is  using  a slurry  operation  requiring  thousands  of  gallons  of 
water  to  move  Black  Mesa  mined  coal.  So  much  water  has  been  drawn  from 
the  area  that  many  wells  now  sit  dry.  What  is  Peabody's  response  to  this 
life-threatening  condition? 

- They  are  requesting  the  use  of  even  more  water. 

Peabody  also  used  the  "trust  us,  we're  good  neighbors"  routine  when  they 
petitioned  to  open  the  coal  strip  mine  on  Black  Mesa.  We  now  see  the 
promises  made  then  are  just  so  much  cow  dung  now.  We  also  see  the  only 
vested  interest  government  officials  responsible  for  oversight  have  is  in 
the  next  lobby  lunch  and  lucrative  campaign  donation. 


Ask  the  Lakota  when  the  Black  Hills  will  be  returned  to  them. 


Ask  the  Osage  when  their  headrights,  stolen  by  murdering  guardians  will 
be  returned.  Read  "The  Deaths  of  Sybil  Bolton"  now  retitled  "Bloodland" 
by  Dennis  McAuliffe  Dr.  for  a chilling  look  at  how  far  the  dominant  society 
is  more  than  willing  to  go  in  their  quest  for  material  greed.  Those  same 
white  guardians,  forced  on  the  Osage  by  law  to  protect  them  at  a time  when 
they  were  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  very  nearly  cost  that  tribe 
their  very  identity  as  a nation  and  as  Indian  people. 

Back  to  my  original  question:  "Do  we  believe  the  mining  interests  will 
remain  mindful  of  Zuni  concerns  once  the  mine  is  in  operation?" 

My  personal  view  is,  "Not  only  'no'  but  'Hell  No!1" 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  


- Roberta  Blackgoat 

- Matriarch  of  Big  Mountain 

- UNHRC  statement  Roberta  Blackgoat 
& Kee  Watchman 

- Crossings 

- Peabody  wants  more  Water 
from  Aquifer 

- Zunis  close  Highway 

to  prevent  Strip  Mining 

- New  Mexico  Road  opens 
after  Religious  Curfew 

- Principal  Chief  testifies 
on  Riverbed  Settlement 

- Oil  Company  drops  Plans 
to  drill  in  Sacred  Draw 

- Stevens  backs  off  ANWR  Plan 

- Virginia  Tribes  gather 
to  draw  Status  Support 

- Diabetes  among  American  Indians 

- HHS  Awards  New  Grants 
for  Tribal  Elders 

- Lost  Trust:  Billions  Go  Uncounted 

- Burnt  Church's  Problems  run  Deep 

- Sandias  dispute  in  D.C. 

- Supreme  Court  to  consider 
Government  Obligation 

- Crow  Tribe  target  of  Lawsuit 

"RE : Roberta  Blackgoat"  - 


- BIA  Official  denies 
arranging  Meetings 

- Fatal  DWI  Crash 

sparks  BIA  Background  Checks 

- Bullet-scarred  Seminole 
Tribal  Attorney 

- Former  Pine  Hills  Inmates  sue 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Good  News:  Manuel  Redwoman 
--  Manuel's  Strength 
--  Request  for  Help: 

Alabama  Prisoner 
--  Inmates  say  Ohio 

won't  allow  NA  Worship 
--  Prison  Employee  sues 
to  save  Hair 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Yiiniibah, 
in  Beauty  it  begins 

- Poem:  Why  I Must  Go  Alone 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Dicarillas 

create  First  Dictionary 

- Beyond  Bows  And  Arrows 

- Smoke  Signals 

First  Nations  Radio  awarded 

- Native  America  Calling 


Date:  Thu,  25  Apr  2002  00:50:46  +0000 
From:  Moderator  <ml6@iname. com> 

Sub j : Roberta  Blackgoat  passes  away 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Original  Message 

Date:  Wednesday,  April  24,  2002  4:46  PM 

From:  Alex  Babbitt  [mailto:ghost660  at  citlink.net] 

Sub j : I have  bad  news. 


DEAR  SIRS, 

I'M  NOT  SURE  IF  YOU  HAVE  HEARD  OF  MY  GRANDMOTHER,  ROBERTA  BLACKGOAT? 
SHE  HAS  PASSED  AWAY  ON  APRIL  23,2002  AROUND  7PM  TO  A HEART 
ATTACK/STROKE. 


I HAVE  VISITED  VARIOUS  WEBSITES  TO  INFORM  ALL  HER  CONTACTS  AND  PEOPLE 
WHO  HAVE  SUPPORTED  HER. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  CAN  CONTACT  HER  DAUGHTER  IN  FLAGSTAFF, 
ARIZONA.  OR  WRITE  ME  BACK  HERE  AND  I'LL  GET  INFORMATION  YOU  MAY  NEED. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME. 

ALEX  BABBITT 

Date:  Wednesday,  April  24,  2002  7:31  PM 

From:  SENAA  International  [mailto : senaa  at  senaa.org] 

Sub j : RE:  [senaa]  FW:  I have  bad  news. 

Brothers  and  Sisters 

I just  spoke  to  Danny  Blackgoat.  <snip> 

There  will  be  a memorial  service  for  Roberta  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  Saturday  for  the  benefit  of  those  nationally  and 
internationally  who  knew  and  loved  her.  Then,  there  will  be  a memorial 
service  in  Flagstaff  for  family  and  friends  there.  There  will  also  be  a 
memorial  service  on  the  land  for  the  people  there. 

Roberta  was  84  years  of  age.  The  exact  time  and  date  of  her  passing  was 
7:47,  23  April  2001. 

That  is  all  the  information  I was  able  to  get,  at  this  time. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  icnb@crosswinds.net. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

"RE : Matriarch  of  Big  Mountain"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Apr  2002  08:14:22  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ROBERTA  BLACKGOAT" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. thenava jot imes . com/Nat ional /nat iona 1 . html 

Roberta  Blackgoat 

Matriarch  of  Big  Mountain 

and  the  struggle  against  relocation 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Big  Mountain  has  become  an  international  name  even  though 
it's  a very  remote  area  on  the  vast  Navajo  reservation. 

Roberta  Blackgoat,  an  elder  who  has  lived  all  her  life  on  Big  Mountain 
and  more  specifically  in  an  area  on  Big  Mountain  called  Thin  Rock  mesa, 
where  the  roads  are  dirt  and  impassable  when  it  rains  or  snows,  helped  put 
Big  Mountain  on  the  map  by  traveling  around  the  world. 

Blackgoat,  whose  birthday  is  unknown  because  she  was  born  in  the 
traditional  Navajo  way,  took  a final  trip  to  San  Francisco. 

Family  members  on  Wednesday  said  Blackgoat,  who  may  have  been  in  her 
early  80s,  passed  away  at  7:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday  (April  23). 

Blackgoat  was  in  San  Francisco  to  attend  a memorial  for  Arlene  Hamilton, 
the  coordinator  of  the  Weaving  for  Freedom  Project. 

The  family  was  still  discussing  burial  arrangements  at  press  time  on 
Wednesday. 

President  Kelsey  Begaye  on  Wednesday  said,  "It  was  with  great  sadness 
that  I learned  of  the  passing  of  Roberta  Blackgoat. 

"Roberta  was  an  elder  and  spokesperson  for  the  Big  Mountain  community  on 
the  HPL  (Hopi  Partition  Land). 

"Through  the  hardships  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute,  she  always 
maintained  her  dignity  and  her  gracious  spirit. 

"It  was  a privilege  to  know  her.  She  set  an  example  in  her  personal  life 


that  should  be  a standard  for  us  all. 

"No  matter  the  difficulties  she  remained  true  to  her  family,  her 
community,  her  culture  and  her  spiritual  beliefs. 

"Roberta  was  not  only  a respected  elder  within  her  community,  but  also 
an  internationally  known  advocate  for  indigenous,  civil  and  human  rights. 

"My  condolences  and  that  of  the  entire  Navajo  Nation  go  out  to  Roberta's 
family.  She  was  and  will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all,"  said 
Begaye. 

In  an  Aug.  2,  2001,  Internet  message  "To  all  supporters,"  Blackgoat 
thanked  everyone  for  helping  her  obtain  signatures  on  petitions  for 
Congress  to  stop  the  federal  relocation  of  Navajo  people  from  HPL  and 
Peabody  Coal  Company's  use  of  water  from  under  Black  Mesa  to  slurry  coal 
from  Black  Mesa  to  a coal-fired  generating  station  in  Nevada. 

"We  demand  that  you  (Peabody)  stop  destroying  the  Mother  Earth's  liver 
and  bloodj  the  coal  and  the  water,"  she  wrote. 

Blackgoat  never  gave  up  hope  that  the  federal  laws  that  Congress  passed 
to  relocate  her  and  other  Navajo  people  from  their  ancestral  homes  would 
be  repealed. 

But  the  more  than  30  years  of  struggling  to  first  stop  the  strip  mining 
of  Black  Mesa  and  then  federal  relocation  took  its  toll  on  Blackgoat,  who 
started  having  health  problems  several  years  ago. 

But  that  did  not  stop  her  from  attending  several  days  of  the  trial  of 
her  neighbors,  three  elders  and  two  young  women,  whom  the  Hopi  Tribe 
arrested  and  charged  for  trespassing  on  the  HPL. 

The  five  women  were  acquitted. 

Blackgoat  in  her  Aug.  2,  2001,  message  also  shared  the  following  story 
with  her  supporters. 

"Last  week,  Joseph  Shelton,  of  the  (U.S.)  Relocation  Commission  came  to 
my  door  wanting  to  know  whether  I was  moving  or  relocating. 

"I  told  him  I have  no  idea  to  move  out.  My  ancestors  sat  here  and  there 
and  there  and  there.  We  don't  know  how  thick  the  soil  is  with  their  (our 
ancestors)  bones  are,  so  the  land  is  out  of  the  ancestors  turned  to  soil. 

"We  don't  know  how  many  centuries  they  have  been  sent  by  the  great 
spirit  here.  So  that's  why  I can't  leave  this  ancestral  land.  Their 
graveyard  is  our  roots." 

My  prayers  are  always  with  you,  Roberta  Blackgoat. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  - Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 
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From:  Condor952  at  aol.com 
Item  15:  Indigenous  Issues 

United  Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 

Fifty-eighth  Session 
March  18  - April  26,  2002 

Written  intervention  by  the  Big  Mountain  Sovereign  Communities  & from 
the  Big  Mountain  Resistance  Movement: 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman, 

We  would  like  to  make  and  reaffirm  an  understanding  about  what  our  Dineh 
(Navajo  Indians)  Peoples  in  struggle  on  Black  Mesa  are  facing  daily. 

They  face  unyielding  threats  of  evictions,  complete  denial  of  rights, 
confiscations  of  livestock,  and  destruction  of  their  prayer  gathering 
places.  This  type  of  daily  living  has  drastically  eliminated  many 
valuable  lives  of  human  beings  especially  among  the  traditional  elder 
populations . 


The  cause  and  factors  of  our  current  struggle,  however,  go  back  beyond 
the  United  States  government's  creation  of  an  Executive  Order  of  1882, 
which  set  aside  an  Indian  reservation  that  encompassed  the  overlapping 
territories  of  Dineh  and  Hopis.  Our  initial  request  for  this 
understanding  therefore  is  that,  our  existence  includes  our  struggle  to 
maintain  our  sovereignty,  our  religion  and  that,  our  history  dates  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Spanish  colonial  conquest  and  finally,  to  the 
American  colonization  which  brought  about  a 'death  march'  known  today 
as.  The  Long  Walk  of  1864.  Half  of  our  Dineh  population  was  annihilated 
within  a 15-year  period  of  military  invasions  by  the  United  States  army, 
and  an  episode  of  that  aggression  occurred  upon  our  ancestral  homelands 
of  the  Big  Mountain  region.  For  some  of  our  ancestors  at  that  time,  they 
were  in  exile  or  in  captivity  in  a concentration  camp  in  New  Mexico,  and 
little  did  they  know  that  our  Treaty  of  1868  with  the  US  would  not  be 
honored . 

Then,  just  a few  generations  after  since  our  forefathers  and  foremothers 
believed  they  were  free,  the  uprooting  of  our  livelihood  and  the 
explorations  of  the  resources  beneath  our  pathways  began  a repeat  of 
history.  On  a daily  basis,  we  are  once  again  forced  onto  another  Long 
Walk:  our  foods  are  taken  away  from  us  and  we  only  subsist  on  rations, 
we  are  left  to  spent  winters  in  the  cold  because  of  restrictions  from 
gathering  firewood,  we  are  denied  accessibility  to  adequate  drinking 
water,  our  young  generations'  identity  are  stolen  from  them,  and  the  old 
and  frail  are  left  behind  to  be  defeated  by  anxiety  and  depression  from 
hopelessness.  These  are  the  results  of  the  Executive  Order  of  1974  along 
with  its  recent  amendments.  Public  Law  93-531  of  1974  adjudicated  the 
partitioning  of  the  1882  Reservation  and  the  immediate  removal  of  Dineh 
residents  caught  on  the  "wrong  side"  of  the  demarcation  boundary. 

We  wish  to  further  announce  and  request  that  the  Working  Groups  and  the 
Honorable  Indigenous  Organizations  take  careful  consideration  and 
understanding  in  regard  to  the  US  government  and  their  Tribal 
governments'  positions  that  the  issues  of  relocation  on  Black  Mesa  are 
an  intertribal  conflict  over  territory  and  have  no  relevancy  to  mineral 
resource  interest  by  Peabody  Western  Coal  Company.  Based  on  our  strong 
belief,  this  harsh  and  inhumane  policy  of  relocation,  denial  of  cultural 
existence  and  the  instigation  of  a tribal  segregation  that  the  US 
government  has  established,  like  with  certain  tribal  jurisdiction 
matters,  are  primarily  instruments  to  conceal  the  exploration  rights  for 
energy  development.  These  simple  but  equitable  claims  made  by  our 
traditional  Dineh  and  traditional  Hopi  allies  can  be  justified  by 
looking  at  our  historical  experiences  and  existence.  Consider  the 
magnitudes  of  aggression  perpetrated  by  the  American  colonialist,  versus 
the  magnitude  of  intertribal  relationships  especially  in  the  areas  of 
coexistence  and  joint-usage  of  ancestral  territories. 

These  issues  of  forced  removal  of  traditional  Dineh  and  the  gross 
violations  of  their  human  rights  in  northeastern  Arizona  need  to  be 
included  and  categorized  within  the  UN  Agendas  and  Declarations  as 
unique.  It  is  an  issue  that  evolved  by  deception  and  an  intentional 
placement  of  a defect  in  the  indigenous  history  in  order  to  acquire  a 
right-of-way  for  energy  resources.  The  tribal  governments  were 
designated  and  established  solely  to  assist  the  federal  government  in 
implementing  policies  that  have  been  fundamentally  discriminatory . The 
tribal  governments  through  their  Anglo-American  designed  ordinance  and 
tribal  codes  have  assisted  in  law  enforcement  activities.  An  example  is 
in  their  participation  with  local  state  and  federal  Indian  police  to 
disrupt  religious  activities  conducted  by  the  traditional  Dineh  who  are 
trying  to  survive  with  the  little  culture  and  religion  that  they  have 
left.  These  tribal  agencies  have  aided  and  abetted  in  attempting 
prosecution  of  individuals  who  were  merely  trying  to  be  indigenous  and 
spiritual  upon  their  land  of  birthplaces. 


In  closing,  we  first  wish  to  state  our  commitment  to  living  and 


practicing  our  divine-given  ways  of  worship  upon  our  Mother  Earth  and 
beneath  our  Father  Sky.  We  will  uphold  the  supreme  laws  of  our  sacred 
Mountain  Soil  Bundle  that  contains  soil  from  each  of  our  six  sacred 
mountains.  These  mountains  represent  the  spiritual  boundary  of  our 
ancient  sovereign  nations.  Thus,  our  ancient  earth  lodges  symbolizes 
this  spiritual  setting  and  thereby,  the  most  sacred  portion  of  our 
dwelling  space  is  where  a child  is  born  or  where  the  prayer 
paraphernalia  are  placed.  This  is,  now,  being  desecrated.  This  sacred 
area  in  geographical  terms  would  be  where  Black  Mesa  is  located  and 
hence,  it  is  our  Altar. 

We  urge  you,  as  delegates  of  states  and  high  commissioners,  to  consider 
our  requests  once  again  that  the  United  States  be  informed,  as  well  as, 
the  utility  companies  who  have  interest  to  the  Black  Mesa  coal  be 
informed  that,  we  will  remain  to  defend  the  holiness  of  our  Altar  from 
further  depletion  of  its  aquifers  and  from  the  extraction  of  its  mineral 
resources.  We  further  request  that  the  high  commissioners  immediately 
appoint  a UN  observer  and  a Special  Rapporteur  to  continue  to  make  an 
in-depth  study  and  fact  findings  in  the  Big  Mountain  and  Black  Mesa 
regions  including  the  groups  of  the  Sovereign  Hopi  villages.  These  human 
rights  violations  and  the  unnecessary  attempts  to  re-create  range 
conflicts  on  the  Dineh-Hopi  lands  must  be  halted,  and  the  actual 
initiators  of  this  genocide  must  appropriately  answer  to  an 
international  tribunal. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considerations. 

Roberta  Blackgoat 

Madam  Chairperson  of  the  Original  Sovereign  Dineh  Nation 
Thin  Rock  Mesa,  Big  Mountain 

Kee  Watchman 

Head  Spokesman  for  the  Red  Willow  Springs  and  Cactus  Valley  Sovereign 
Communities  of  Big  Mountain  region. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  icnb@crosswinds.net. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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April  18,  2002 

Orrin  Brown  Wolf 

Orrin  Brown  Wolf  age  73  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  on  Friday,  April 
5,  2002  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Pierre,  SD 

Funeral  services  for  Orrin  will  be  held  at  2:00pm  MDT  on  Saturday  at  the 
Red  Scaffold  Gym  in  Red  Scaffold,  SD  with  Rev.  Byron  Buffalo  and  Rev.  Dave 
Bowen  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Frazier  Memorial  Cemetery  at  Red 
Scaffold  under  the  direction  of  the  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte.  Wake 
services  will  be  held  at  6:00  pm  on  Friday  evening  at  the  Red  Scaffold  Gym 

Vincent  Charles 

Vincent  Charles,  age  57,  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  Tuesday,  April  9 
2002  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  2:00  PM  MDT,  Tuesday,  April  16,  2002  at  St 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Jeffry  Barnes  and  Sr. 


Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  LaPlant, 
SD  with  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  in  charge  of  arrangements . A wake 
service  was  held  at  7:00  PM,  Monday  evening  at  the  church. 

Vincent  Maynard  Charles  was  born  on  Duly  31,  1944  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency 
SD  to  Marcella  Gilbert.  Vincent  graduated  from  the  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte 
High  School  in  1964.  He  then  attended  trade  school  for  electronics  and 
carpentry  in  California.  His  passion  for  rodeo  life  took  him  to  many 
places.  The  competitions  he  enjoyed  most  were  bull  riding,  bronc  riding, 
and  roping.  When  Vincent  was  not  involved  in  the  rodeo  circuit,  he  worked 
as  a ranch  hand.  Along  with  his  love  for  rodeo,  Vincent  also  enjoyed 
carpentry  in  his  free  time,  and  loved  to  hunt  and  fish. 

In  1981  Vincent  settled  in  Rapid  City  and  worked  for  Pennington  County 
Housing  for  10  years.  April  3,  1992  he  married  Diana  Benoist  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Rapid  City  until  1993  when  they  moved  back  to  Eagle  Butte. 
Vincent  then  gained  permanent  employment  with  Costello  Properties. 

Vincent  enjoyed  helping  other  people,  and  his  non- judgmental  heart 
allowed  him  to  see  the  positive  in  anyone  he  encountered.  Although  Vincent 
enjoyed  watching  sports,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  following  his 
nephew  Gideon  Mendoza's  basketball  accomplishments.  He  also  enjoyed 
watching  his  niece  Marcie  Gilbert  dance  at  Pow  Wow  competitions.  Vincent 
held  a special  place  in  his  heart  for  his  foster  children,  Mike  and 
William  Love  Doy,  and  their  sister  Virginia  Wittier. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, : Diane  Charles;  two  stepchildren, : Dayme 
Mesteth  and  Diandra  Benoist;  one  son,  Vincent  Charles  Dr,  of  St.  George, 
Utah;  one  aunt,  Margaret  Gilbert,  of  Gettysburg;  two  brothers.  Dames 
Gilbert  of  Eagle  Butte,  Kenneth  White  Eagle  of  Kansas;  one  sister, : Donna 
Martin,  of  LaPlant;  his  first  cousins,  Larry  Mesteth  of  Swiftbird,  Eva 
Gilbert  of  Eagle  Butte,  Ike  LeBeau  of  Pierre,  Louise  Brown  of  Sioux  Falls, 
Arlene  Schurze  of  Sacutone,  AZ,  Sharon  Rovie  of  Arizona,  Eleanor  Gilbert 
of  Tuscon,  AZ,  Majel  Schurz  of  Phoenix, AZ;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Sharon  Hilderman;  mother, 
grandparents,  Issac  and  Elizabeth  Gilbert;  four  aunts, : Bernice  Gilbert, 
Hazel  Shurz,  Thelma  Brown,  Zerilda  Gilbert;,  two  cousins,  Stanley  and 
Bernice  LeBeau;  and  two  nephews.  Matt  and  Dason  Martin. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 

April  23,  2002 

Marilyn  Alice  Adams 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marilyn  Alice  Adams,  68,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  April  19, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Cameron  Adams  and  George  Adams,  both  of 
Oglala;  three  daughters,  Dennifer  Adams-Chineworth,  Chicago,  Camille  Adams 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Effie  Adams-Means,  Oglala;  three  sisters,  Norma  Two 
Bulls,  Betty  Sanders  and  Doan  Two  Bulls-Decker,  all  of  Oglala;  and  12 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday,  April  23,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  April  25,  at 
Brother  Rene  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Seventh-day  Adventist  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

April  28,  2002 
Mary  Helen  Sosebee 

Mary  Helen  Sosebee,  age  77,  and  know  affectionately  to  all  as"Little 
Auntie,"  passed  into  the  arms  of  our  Lord  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  2002. 

She  was  born  on  August  19,  1924  to  Ignacio  Loyola  Lovato  of  Lamy,  NM  and 
Francisquita  Lucero  Lovato  of  Isleta  Pueblo.  Helen  Lovato  attended  Loretto 
Academy  in  Bernalillo,  NM,  St  Catherines  Indian  School  in  Santa  Fe,  NM  and 
the  Albuquerque  Indian  School  where  she  was  a cheerleader.  She  traveled 


extensively,  living  in  California;  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  Dallas,  TX  and 
Frankfort,  South  Dakota,  before  returning  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  her  family  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first 
husband,  Frank  Schoessow,  her  second  husband,  Eugene  C.  Sosebee  and  her 
brothers,  William  and  Richard  Lovato.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 

Bessie  Garcia  Rael,  brothers;  Ignacio  Lovato  Dr.  of  Security,  Colorado, 
Raymond  Lovato  and  wife,  Diane  and  Alfred  Lovato  of  California.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  daughter,  Charlotte  Samelson  and  husband,  Lynn  of 
Redfield,  South  Dakota,  nephews;  David,  Vincent,  Ruben,  Lenni,  and  Dikki 
Garcia,  nieces;  Debbie  Muniz  of  Denton, TX  and  Francella  Garcia  and  husband 
Larry  of  Frisco,  TX.  Special  beloved  survivors  include  her  granddaughter, 
Traci  Samelson  of  Redfield,  South  Dakota;  great-nephews,  Albert  and  Jerome 
Muniz,  Brian  and  Eric  Garcia,  Justin  and  Nick  Garcia  of  Frisco,  TX;  a 
great-niece,  Tammy  Garcia  Tsabetsaye  of  Bernalillo,  NM;  as  well  as  several 
great  great  nephews  and  nieces.  A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
April  30,  2002  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Queen  of  Heaven  Catholic  Church.  Inurnment 
will  follow  at  Mt.  Calvary  Cemetery.  Reception  will  follow  Inurment  at  the 
family  home  at  5304  Commnche  Rd.  N.E.  All  are  welcome. 

God  saw  that  you  were  tired  And  a cure  was  not  to  be.  So  he  put  his  arms 
around  you.  And  whispered, " Little  Auntie,  come  with  me."  With  tearful  eyes 
we  saw  you  suffer  We  watched  you  fade  away.  Although  we  loved  you  dearly. 
We  could  not  make  you  stay.  A golden  heart  stopped  beating.  Hard-working 
hands  were  laid  to  rest.  God  broke  our  hearts  to  prove  to  us.  He  only 
takes  the  best. 

Forever  in  our  hearts  and  minds,  we  can  never  forget  you.  Till  we  meet 
again,  bye-bye  Little  Auntie.  Services  are  in  the  care  of  Garcia  Mortuary, 
717  Stover  Ave.  S.W.  243-5222. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Albuquerque  Journal. 

April  25,  2002 

Leonard  Carroll 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Leonard  Carroll,  66,  will  be  held 
at  1 p.m.j  Friday,  April  26  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Rev.  Blane 
Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community  Cemetery,  Chinle 

Carroll  was  born  June  8,  1935  in  Chinle.  He  died  April  22  in  Navajo,  N.M 
into  the  Coyote  By  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

He  was  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  brothers,  Francis  Carroll  and  Ernest  Deschine  both  of 
Wheatfields  and  Edward  Bahe  of  Chinle;  and  sisters,  Felicita  Bahe  and 
Genevieve  Yazzie,  both  of  Wheatfields. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Betty  Nellie  Wauneka 

KLAGETON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Betty  Wauneka,  65  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  26  at  the  Klageton  Shelter  Mission.  Ronald  Woodman  will 
officiate. 

Wauneka  died  April  23  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  May  1,  1963  in 
Klageton  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Wauneka  attended  Wingate  Boarding,  Chemawa  Indian  School,  Oregon, 

College  of  Ganado  and  Northland  Pioneer  College,  Show  Low.  She  retired 
from  the  Division  of  Child  Development,  Navajo  Nation  Headstart.  Her 
hobbies  included  sewing,  crocheting  and  weaving. 

Wauneka  was  survived  by  her  husband  Carl  D.  Wauneka,  sons  Fedell  Wauneka 
Cameron  Wauneka,  Jerry  Wauneka,  Stanford  Wauneka  and  Stenson  Wauneka; 
daughters,  Vernita  Begaye,  Madalaine  Yazzie  and  Carla  Gorman;  brothers, 
James  Jones  and  Raumond  Jones;  sisters,  Maggie  Shirley,  Dorthea  Yazzie  and 
Marie  Denetdeal;  28  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Wauneka  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Ralph  K.  and  Alice  B.  Jones 
and  brothers.  Nelson  Jones  and  Alfred  Jones. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Klagetoh  Chapter  House. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Annie  Chavez 

GLENDALE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Annie  Chavez,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  April  27  at  the  Lighthouse  Christian  Center  on  the  corner  of 
Lobo  Canyon  Road  and  Cordova  Court  in  Grants. 

Chavez  died  April  21  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  12,  1940  in 
Borrego  Pass. 

She  was  a silversmith,  rug  weaver  and  a culinary  artist. 

Survivors  include  son  Larry  Yazzie;  brother  Tom  Lee  Begay  of  Crownpoint; 
sisters,  Esther  Carrillo  of  Glendale  and  Betty  Chavez  of  Bluewater 
Village;  and  grandchildren. 

Chavez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Gary  Yazzie;  parents;  sister, 
Alice  Chavez  and  brother,  Chee  Woody. 

April  26,  2002 

Arlene  Ann  Ricard 

SAN  ANTONIO,  Texas  - Services  for  Arlene  Ricard,  49,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Saturday,  April  27  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Tom  White 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  7 p.m.,  today  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 
Ricard  died  April  22  in  San  Antonio.  She  was  born  Nov.  3,  1952  in 
Bringham  City,  Utah  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Edward  3.  Ricard  of  San  Antonio; 
daughters,  Lena  Grau  of  Phoenix  and  Iva  Lopez  of  San  Antonio;  sisters, 
Gloria  Begay  of  Gallup,  Cynthia  Begay-Townley  of  Albuquerque  and  Ioann  Tso 
of  Farmington;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Ricard  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Jimmy  Johnson  and  Ann  Iva 
Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  Richard  Garcia,  Neil  Leslie,  Norman  Leslie,  Tito  Leslie 
Jacob  Marquez,  Maurice  Townley  and  Wilbur  Tso. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Wilson  Reeverson  Smith 

DEER  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wilson  Smith,  93,  were  held  at  10:30 
a.m.,  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacarment,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Burial 
followed  in  Deer  Springs. 

Smith  died  April  24  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  April  10,  1909  in  Deer 
Springs  into  the  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep  People 
Clan . 

Smith  graduated  form  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Phoenix.  He  was  employed  as 
a railroad  worker  and  in  carpentary.  His  hobbies  included  ranch  work  and 
practice  medicine-man. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  B.  Smith;  son,  Wilfred  G.  Smith; 
daughters,  Mary  Alice  Gail  and  Irene  Susie  Teller;  17  grandchildren;  31 
great-grandchildren  and  six  great-great  grandchildren . 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Mariam;  parents,  John  and 
Bah  Smith;  sisters,  Mary  E.  Wilson  and  Tanabah  Smith. 

Pallbearers  were  Erwin  D.  Gail,  Thompson  R.  Gail,  Ranzy  Watson,  Sampson 
Teller,  Dewayne  Gail  and  Wayne  Gail. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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Peabody  wants  more  water  from  aquifer 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining  may  not 
enforce  a Monday  comment  period  deadline  regarding  a Peabody  Western  Coal 
Co.  application  to  extend  and  increase  its  use  of  Navajo  Aquifer  water. 

The  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  want  to  conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
Peabody  application,  which  the  OSDM  calls  "informal  conferences,"  said 
Derry  Gavette,  OSM  team  leader  for  Peabody's  Black  Mesa  (Ariz.)  and 
Kayenta  mines.  The  federal  government  will  likely  honor  those  requests,  he 
said . 

Peabody  spokeswoman  Beth  Sutton  said  the  company  is  seeking  to  extend 
its  coal  supply  agreement  with  Southern  California  Edison's  Mohave 
Generating  Station,  located  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  past  2005,  when  the 
agreement  ends.  Peabody's  request  would  be  for  approximately  another  15  to 
20  years  of  coal  operations.  The  company  filed  its  application  Dan.  17. 

The  proposed  project  permit  area  for  the  Black  Mesa  Mine,  including  a 
section  known  as  "D-23,"  is  located  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  in 
northeastern  Arizona  near  the  northern  edge  of  Black  Mesa,  about  25  miles 
southwest  of  Kayenta. 

Gavette  wrote  in  a Dan.  29  letter  to  Field  Director  Moon  Horn  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Native  American  Minerals  program  that  the 
application,  if  approved,  would  increase  coal  production  at  Black  Mesa 
Mine  from  4.7  million  tons  yearly  to  5.7  million  tons.  The  pumping  of 
Navajo  Aquifer  water  used  to  slurry  the  coal  to  Mohave  Generating  Station 
would  increase  from  4,400  acre-feet  per  year  to  5,700  acre-feet.  That's  an 
increase  of  nearly  30  percent.  Up  to  130  acres  would  be  added  to  the  mine 
area  to  allow  for  a transportation  corridor. 

Sutton,  however,  said  Peabody  is  exploring  several  alternative  water 
sources  out  of  respect  to  both  tribes. 

On  Tuesday,  approximately  25  Hopi  and  Navajo  runners  arrived  just  before 
noon  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Park  outside  the  Navajo  Nation 
President/Vice  President's  Office.  The  runners,  mostly  members  of  the 
Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition,  oppose  the  continued  pumping  of  N-Aquifer 
water,  calling  it  an  outdated  system  that  is  depleting  the  groundwater 
faster  than  it  is  recharged. 

An  OSM  report  issued  late  last  year,  however,  counters  that  assertion, 
finding  that  the  aquifer  is  recharged  considerably  faster  than  Peabody 
siphons  out  the  water.  The  pumped  water  is  sent  along  a 273-mile 
underground  system  to  Laughlin. 

Coalition  members  started  their  runs  just  east  of  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks  near  Flagstaff,  traveling  past  Forest  Lake,  Kykotsmovi,  Pinon,  and 
other  locales  before  reaching  Window  Rock.  The  lead  Hopi  runner  was  Bucky 
Preston  and  the  lead  Navajo  runner  Cardenas  Redsteer. 

They  listened  as  former  Hopi  tribal  Chairman  Ferrell  Secakuku  explained 
to  Navajo  President  Kelsey  Begaye's  Chief  of  Staff,  Arvin  Trujillo,  the 
significance  of  Preston's  gift,  an  ear  of  corn.  It  symbolizes  life  to  the 
Hopi . 

"Without  water,  food  will  not  grow.  Without  water,  nothing  out  here  will 
grow,"  Secakuku  said.  Coalition  members  later  met  with  Trujillo  in  his 
office  to  explain  their  concerns  over  the  continued  pumping  of  the  N- 
Aquifer . 

Sutton  said  she  hasn't  met  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition  members,  but  added 
that  the  company  wants  a workable  solution  to  adhere  to  tribal  concerns 
while  also  keeping  its  two  mines  in  operation  - which  generate  700-plus 
jobs  and  inject  $2  million  each  week  into  the  tribal  economies. 

"We  hope  to  have  a resolution  on  an  alternative  (water  source)  within  a 
year,  which  is  fairly  aggressive,"  Sutton  said.  "We  are  willing  to  agree 
to  disagree  on  the  science  and  find  a common  ground." 

One  possibility  under  consideration,  she  said,  would  see  Southern 
California  Edison  pump  Colorado  River  water  it  has  rights  to  up  to  Black 
Mesa,  then  slurry  the  coal  back  to  Laughlin. 

The  prospects  for  a solution  are  good  as  long  as  all  sides  keep 


communication  open  and  are  willing  to  work  things  out  together,  she  said, 
offering,  "We  respect  the  cultural  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  use  of  the  N-Aquifer." 

Sutton  said  Peabody  officials  are  not  holding  out  much  hope  on  a Little 
Colorado  River  water  rights  settlement,  involving  parties  that  include  the 
Navajo  Nation,  due  to  the  complexities  of  the  case.  The  LCR  adjudication 
is  tied  to  a proposal  to  bring  one  or  more  pipelines  out  of  Lake  Powell  to 
serve  Peabody  as  well  as  provide  water  to  Navajo  users  south  as  far  as 
Cameron  and  beyond. 

On  Saturday  at  the  Forest  Lake  Chapter  near  Black  Mesa  mine,  the  Navajo 
Nation  held  a "listening  session"  concerning  water  rights.  Hardrock 
Chapter  President  Percy  Deal,  who  attended  the  meeting,  said  he  was 
disappointed  when  the  delegates  in  attendance  - three  members  of  the 
tribe's  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  and  Resources  Committee  member  Elmer 
Milford  - said  they  knew  nothing  about  the  Peabody  application.  They  were 
accompanied  at  Forest  Lake  by  Navajo  water  rights  attorney  Stanley 
Pollack,  who  did  not  return  a request  from  the  Independent  to  respond  to 
Deal's  concerns. 

In  a letter  Wednesday  to  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Ed  T.  Begay,  Deal 
said  "...we  quickly  learned  that  the  (Navajo)  listening  panel  ...  knew 
nothing  about  the  (Peabody)  application.  They  were  totally  unaware  of  the 
(Ian.  29)  letter  from  OSM." 

A Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition  member,  Wahleah  Johns,  also  attended  the 
listening  session  and  said  Navajo  officials  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
know  of  the  Peabody  application  and  Monday's  deadline  for  comments.  She 
captured  the  meeting  on  videotape. 

"We  were  all  shocked,"  Deal  said  when  interviewed  Wednesday  by  the 
Independent . 

Milford,  however,  said  the  listening  session  was  a general  discussion  on 
water  rights  and  Peabody  operations,  and  was  not  intended  to  discuss  the 
application.  Milford  said  the  letter  Deal  presented  was  actually  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Flopis  concerning  the  application. 

Both  the  Flopi  and  Navajo  tribes  would  be  affected  by  the  continued 
pumping  of  the  N-Aquifer.  Deal  said  he  thought  the  Navajo  listening 
session  would  be  an  opportunity  to  take  comments,  complete  a report  and 
send  it  to  OSM. 

Sutton  and  Gavette  said  they  were  unaware  of  Saturday's  listening 
session.  "We  knew  nothing  about  it,"  Gavette  said.  That  contradicts 
statements  from  Navajo  officials  that  OSM  pulled  out  of  the  meeting. 

OSM  sent  letters  concerning  the  Peabody  application  and  requests  for 
comments  by  Monday,  April  29  to  six  Navajo  agencies.  They  included  the 
Navajo  Nation  Minerals  Department  and  tribal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  addition,  Gavette  said  Peabody  was  required  to  publish  - over  four 
consecutive  weeks  in  three  area  newspapers,  starting  in  mid  February  - 
notice  of  its  permit  application  and  the  pending  deadline  for  comments. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Zunis  close  highway  to  prevent  strip  mining 
Associated  Press 
April  28,  2002 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - Tribal  leaders  closed  a highway  that  enters  the  Zuni 
reservation  from  Arizona  late  Saturday  and  imposed  a curfew,  asking 
residents  to  turn  off  their  lights  as  part  of  a religious  ritual  to 


prevent  a coal  strip  mine  from  threatening  the  sacred  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

"There  are  roadblocks  at  the  reservation  line.  The  roads  are  blocked/' 
tribal  police  dispatcher  Kenneth  Soseeah  said. 

The  road  known  as  Arizona  61  New  Mexico  53  across  Zuni  land  "should 
possibly"  reopen  at  5 a.m.  today,  Soseeah  said.  The  blockade  applies  to 
pedestrian  traffic  as  well. 

Arizona's  Salt  River  Project  wants  to  develop  the  18,000-acre  Fence  Lake 
mine  just  southeast  of  the  pueblo.  The  SRP  would  mine  for  40  years, 
hauling  coal  by  rail  to  its  electrical  generating  station  in  St.  Johns. 
Electricity  from  the  plant  supplies  Phoenix  and  central  Arizona. 

The  Zunis  worry  that  mining  and  intrusive  rail  transportation  would 
damage  the  environment,  particularly  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  home  of  Salt  Woman, 
the  tribe's  central  deity. 

"The  pueblo  wanted  to  close  the  road  for  religious  purposes.  They  can 
with  a permit  from  the  state  Highway  Department,"  said  Lt.  Rob  Shilling,  a 
New  Mexico  State  Police  spokesman.  "I  know  the  (State  Police)  captain  from 
the  district  was  meeting  with  officials  from  the  pueblo  and  the  Highway 
Department . " 

The  pueblo  is  opposing  a request  by  the  Salt  River  Project  to  open  a new 
coal  strip  mine  about  10  miles  from  a saline  lake  the  Zunis  hold  sacred. 
Copyright  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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New  Mexico  road  opens  after  religious  curfew 
Associated  Press 
April  29,  2002 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - A highway  that  was  closed  as  part  of  a religious 
ritual  reopened  Sunday,  allowing  traffic  to  cross  the  Zuni  Pueblo. 

New  Mexico  53  and  Arizona  61  were  closed  Saturday  evening  in  a curfew 
imposed  by  tribal  officials  as  part  of  a ritual  to  prevent  a coal  strip 
mine  from  threatening  sacred  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  A tribal  police  dispatcher 
confirmed  that  the  road  reopened  early  Sunday  morning  as  expected. 

The  blockade  applied  to  pedestrian  traffic  as  well,  tribal  officials 
said . 

Arizona's  Salt  River  Project  wants  to  develop  the  18,000-acre  Fence  Lake 
mine  just  southeast  of  the  pueblo.  SRP  would  mine  for  40  years,  hauling 
coal  by  rail  to  its  electrical  generating  station  in  St.  John's,  Ariz. 
Electricity  from  the  plant  supplies  Phoenix  and  central  Arizona. 

The  Zunis  worry  that  mining  and  intrusive  rail  transportation  would 
damage  the  environment,  particularly  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  home  of  Salt  Woman, 
the  tribe's  main  deity. 

"In  our  efforts  to  save  our  sacred  Zuni  salt  lake,  a number  of  our  top 
religious  leaders  have  turned  to  a religious  society  from  Jemez  Pueblo  for 
assistance,"  said  a memo  bearing  the  name  of  Zuni  Gov.  Malcolm  Bowekaty. 

According  to  an  executive  order  from  Bowekaty,  a 9 p.m.-5  a.m.  curfew 
was  in  effect  from  Thursday  through  Sunday.  A Zuni  resident  said  the  order 
had  been  posted  in  public  places  around  the  pueblo. 

"The  Executive  Order  is  a joint  decision  by  the  religious  hierarchy  of 
Zuni  and  the  governor  and  tribal  council  in  preparation  for  activities 
occurring  for  the  benefit  of  all  community  members,"  the  order  stated. 

During  the  curfew,  pueblo  residents  were  to  stay  inside  their  homes  with 
the  lights  off  and  were  not  to  look  outside. 

"Any  light  showing  to  the  outside  from  your  house  may  be  cause  for 
medicine  men  to  enter  your  home  without  invitation,"  the  notice  said. 

The  order  said  there  "will  be  no  tolerance  for  violators." 


As  many  as  500  of  the  10,000  people  who  live  on  the  Zuni  reservation  in 
western  New  Mexico  are  not  members  of  the  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Principal  Chief  testifies  to  Congress  on  Arkansas  riverbed  settlement 
April  18,  2002 

Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  testified  in  favor  of 
proposed  legislation  that  would  settle  the  Cherokees'  claims  against  the 
federal  government  for  unauthorized  use  of  the  section  of  the  Arkansas 
Riverbed  owned  by  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Smith  testified  at  a hearing  for  FIR  3534  in  the  Flouse  Resources 
Committee.  HR  3534  was  introduced  by  Brad  Carson,  D-Okla.;  Wes  Watkins, 
R-Okla.;  Steve  Largent,  R-Okla.;  and  Dale  Kaldee,  D-Michigan;  and  has 
bi-partisan  support.  Chickasaw  Nation  Governor  Bill  Anoatubby  and  Choctaw 
Chief  Greg  Pyle  also  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

"The  bill  would  settle  the  three  Nations'  damage  claims  against  the 
United  States  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  and  it  would 
give  them,  in  a single  lump  sum,  the  past  and  future  fair  rental  value  of 
the  lands  being  used  for  the  two  powerheads  that  were  constructed  on 
tribal  lands  on  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas,"  Smith  said.  "The  bill  would  also 
compensate  the  Nations  for  the  lands  being  occupied  by  adjacent  landowners 
and  other  potential  claimants  in  the  lower  segments  of  the  River." 

Currently,  private  citizens,  including  some  members  of  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  occupy  7,750  acres  of  tribal  riverbed  land. 
This  settlement  would  keep  those  Oklahoma  citizens  from  court  proceedings 
to  remove  them  from  that  land.  According  to  Watkins'  statement  at  the 
hearing,  those  court  proceedings  would  be  very  costly  to  the  government  as 
well  as  the  individuals  involved,  and  would  take  many  years  to  resolve. 

"HR  3534  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  but  also  to  many  non-Indian  citizens  of  Oklahoma  as  well,"  Smith 
said . 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  ownership  status  of  the  Arkansas  Riverbed, 
which  would  remain  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  The 
bill  would  allow  tribes  to  use  settlement  money  to  reacquire  trust  land 
and  provide  services  to  their  citizens. 
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Oil  company  drops  plans  to  drill  in  sacred  Weatherman  Draw 
Associated  Press 
April  23,  2002 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - An  oil  company  dropped  plans  Tuesday  to  drill  in  a 
Montana  valley  that  is  sacred  to  American  Indians  and  contains  centuries- 
old  drawings  considered  among  the  most  significant  collections  of  tribal 
art  on  the  Northern  Plains. 


Denver-based  Anschutz  Exploration  Corp.  gave  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  two  oil-leasing  rights  in  Weatherman  Draw,  which 
Indians  call  the  "Valley  of  the  Chiefs." 

The  decision  ends  nearly  a year  of  negotiations  among  Anschutz,  the 
Trust  and  about  a dozen  Indian  tribes,  which  had  appealed  to  stop  the 
drilling. 

William  Miller,  vice  president  of  Anschutz,  said  the  company  made  the 
decision  after  determining  the  legal  fight  could  be  lengthy,  costly  and 
unsuccessful . 

"We  chose  to  forgo  the  opportunity.  It  was  simply  risk  management,"  he 
said . 

Richard  Moe,  president  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
praised  the  agreement. 

"We  thought  it  was,  by  far,  the  best  possible  solution,"  Moe  said.  "We 
don't  know  of  another  instance  where  a drilling  or  mining  company  has 
donated  leasing  rights  to  a nonprofit  organization." 

The  21/2-mile  valley  contains  centuries-old  carvings  and  multicolored 
drawings  of  warriors,  shields  and  animals.  The  area  also  is  a religious 
site.  Indians  from  many  tribes  - Crow,  Blackfeet,  Comanche,  Apache,  Navajo 
and  Sioux  - have  come  to  the  valley  for  centuries  on  "vision  quests." 

The  trust,  a Washington-headquartered  nonprofit  group,  filed  an  appeal 
last  year  with  the  Interior  Department,  challenging  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  approval  of  plans  to  drill  a wildcat  oil  well  in  the  4, 268- 
acre  valley. 

The  parcel  where  Anschutz  wanted  to  drill  had  the  potential  to  produce 
10  million  barrels  of  oil,  but  company  officials  acknowledged  there  was 
only  a one-in-seven  chance  of  drilling  a productive  well. 

The  trust's  appeal  argued  that  the  BLM  approved  the  drilling  without 
considering  the  cultural  and  historic  value  of  the  area  and  possible 
environmental  damage. 

The  appeal  was  withdrawn  when  Anschutz  gave  the  trust  the  rights  to  the 
leases . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Stevens  backs  off  ANWR  plan 

AMENDMENT:  Senator  drops  Native  drilling  proposal;  Murkowski  looks  at  gas  line. 
By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  April  24,  2002) 

Washington  --  U.S.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  called  last  week's  Arctic  drilling 
vote  "a  severe  defeat"  and  said  Tuesday  that  he  won't  proceed  with  an 
amendment  that  would  have  allowed  drilling  on  Native  lands  within  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

"There's  some  other  things  we  could  have  done  on  the  coastal  plain,  but 
I don't  see  any  reason  to  do  that  now,"  he  said. 

Instead,  his  ANWR  hopes  are  pinned  on  a House-Senate  conference 
committee.  That's  where  the  Senate  energy  bill  will  be  merged  with  the 
House  version,  which  already  includes  ANWR  drilling. 

"There's  going  to  be  a lot  of  horse-trading  going  on  in  that  conference, 

" Stevens  said. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  won  Senate  approval  of  an  Alaska 
gas  line  tax  credit.  That  amendment,  now  part  of  the  pending  energy  bill, 
is  aimed  at  spurring  construction  of  a pipeline  to  bring  North  Slope 


natural  gas  to  the  Lower  48. 

"This  provides  the  financial  safety  net'  that  should  allow  for  financing 
and  construction  of  the  pipeline/'  Murkowski  said  in  a written  statement. 

The  amendment  provides  a federal  tax  credit  to  builders  of  a gas  line  if 
the  gas  price  falls  below  $3.25  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Gas  producers 
would  have  to  repay  the  credits  when  the  cost  of  gas  rises  above  $4.85  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

On  the  North  Slope,  natural  gas  is  a byproduct  of  oil  drilling.  With  no 
means  of  transporting  it  to  market,  the  oil  companies  pump  the  gas  back 
into  the  ground. 

Even  with  more  than  30  trillion  cubic  feet  of  reserves,  the  companies 
question  whether  the  project  is  profitable  enough  to  pursue. 

Stevens  said  the  tax  proposal  provides  the  kind  of  economic  certainty 
companies  need  before  they  can  put  a financing  proposal  together.  Still, 
he  said,  the  multibillion  dollar  project  has  a long  way  to  go. 

"This  won't  cause  the  immediate  initiation  of  the  pipeline,  by  any 
chance,"  he  said. 

On  a separate  track,  the  Alaska  Legislature  is  considering  a bill  that 
would  provide  $500  million  in  state  and  local  tax  breaks  for  gas  line 
construction . 

The  Senate  is  due  to  vote  Thursday  on  the  federal  energy  bill.  The  bill 
includes  a requirement  that  any  North  Slope  gas  pipeline  go  through  the 
Alaska  Interior,  as  demanded  by  Alaska  political  leaders,  rather  than 
across  the  Beaufort  Sea  into  the  Canadian  Arctic. 

Proponents  of  the  gas  line  say  the  massive  project  will  be  good  for  the 
national  economy  and  will  provide  a reliable  source  of  clean-burning  fuel. 
But  tax  credits  for  the  line  are  unpopular  with  some  Senate  Republicans. 

"They  believe  it's  trying  to  establish  a pricing  mechanism  through  the 
tax  laws,  which  it  is,"  Stevens  said.  "That's  what  we  need." 

Stevens  and  Murkowski  are  both  Republicans. 

He  said  he  backed  off  his  Native  drilling  proposal  for  ANWR  --  which  he 
announced  right  after  losing  the  ANWR  vote  last  week  --  in  part  because  he 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  gas  line  tax  credits. 

The  Native  corporations  with  rights  to  92,000  acres  within  the  refuge, 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.  and  the  Kaktovik  Inupiat  Corp.,  prefer  to  wait 
for  a better  time,  he  said. 

"The  conference  committee  --  that's  where  we're  going  to  pursue  our 
interests  in  opening  ANWR,"  said  Fenton  Rexford,  Kaktovik 's  president. 

Environmentalists  celebrated  the  Senate's  56-44  vote  last  week  to  not 
proceed  with  the  refuge  development  proposal.  Stevens  said  their  gloating 
was  premature. 

The  vote  was  procedural,  he  said,  and  not  a true  measure  of  how  many 
senators  would  support  drilling  in  the  Arctic  refuge.  He  maintains  at 
least  50  senators  favor  opening  ANWR  but  that  some  didn't  vote  with  him 
because  they  knew  he  didn't  have  60  votes,  the  number  needed  to  prevail  on 
the  procedural  question. 

He  acknowledged,  though,  that  drilling  proponents  are  discouraged. 

"We  have  suffered  a very  severe  defeat,"  he  said.  "We've  never  lost  this 
before,  and  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  regroup." 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Six  Indian  tribes  to  meet  in  rare  Virginia  powwow  to  draw  support 
for  sovereignty  status 


DUSTIN  BERGMAN,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Tuesday,  April  30,  2002 

(04-30)  04:01  PDT  RICHMOND,  Va . (AP)  -- 

Virginia  is  home  to  one  of  the  most  famous  American  Indians  in  history, 
Pocahontas,  but  the  state's  tribes  are  still  fighting  to  gain  recognition 
from  the  federal  government. 

To  draw  support  and  raise  money  for  their  cause,  a coalition  of  tribes 
is  planning  the  largest  statewide  powwow  in  400  years  this  weekend.  The 
two-day  event  features  dancers,  drummers,  singers,  food  and  crafts  and  is 
expected  to  draw  some  3,000  people  to  the  Chickahominy  Tribal  Grounds  in 
Charles  City. 

The  six  tribes  are  hoping  their  alliance  will  lead  to  sovereignty  status 
granted  by  the  U.S.  government,  a move  that  could  bring  in  millions  of 
dollars  in  government  grants. 

But  several  congressmen  fear  federal  recognition  will  simply  open  the 
door  to  casino  gambling  in  the  state.  The  tribes  say  sovereignty  would 
give  Indians  control  over  their  own  affairs  and  make  available  grants  and 
loans  for  Indian-language  schools,  cultural  centers  and  health  benefits 
for  the  elderly. 

Historically,  the  tribes  have  had  minimal  interaction  with  one  another 
but  three  years  ago,  they  united  under  the  name  Virginia  Indian  Tribal 
Alliance  for  Life  (VITAL)  to  lobby  Congress  to  formally  recognize  them. 

The  tribes  range  in  size  from  about  100  to  1,500  each. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  last  year  by  Rep.  Dames  Moran,  D-Va., 
but  it  stalled  in  committee.  The  tribes  hope  to  breathe  life  back  into  it 
this  year,  as  well  as  have  a similar  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

More  than  500  tribes  have  been  recognized  nationwide,  many  of  them 
larger  nations.  None  has  been  recognized  in  Virginia,  although  the  state 
formally  recognized  the  six  main  tribes  in  1983. 

Virginia's  other  two  tribes,  the  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey,  live  on 
reservations  in  King  William  County  and  have  not  joined  the  current  effort 

"If  the  government  doesn't  recognize  you,  then  other  tribes  don't  either 
" said  Mary  Wade  of  the  Monacan  Tribe  in  western  Virginia.  "We  want  the 
respect  of  recognition.  We've  needed  to  do  this  for  the  longest  time." 

This  is  the  first  time  the  six  tribes  have  held  a concurrent  gathering 
since  the  1600s,  when  there  were  more  than  30  different  tribal  settlements 
in  the  region,  said  organizer  Powhatan  Owen,  of  the  Chickahominy  Tribe. 

Back  then,  powwows  had  a practical  function,  as  well  as  a social  one. 
Owen  said  the  tribes  would  meet  at  harvest  time  with  their  respective 
stores  of  food,  and  a central  foodbank  would  be  created  for  the  entire 
group  to  share. 

"If  one  went  hungry,  all  went  hungry,"  he  said. 

It  was  also  a time  of  homecoming  when  people  would  visit  with  old 
friends  and  relatives  and  perform  dances,  he  said.  Many  would  be  married, 
or  conduct  special  ceremonies  in  which  their  children's  names  were  chosen. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Diabetes  among  American  Indians: 

Tribes  hope  traditional  methods  can  lead  to  healthier  future 

Wire  DataFeatures 

By  Mary  Annette  Pember 

The  Washington  Post 

Mon,  Apr.  22,  2002 


Lorelei  DeCora,  an  Indian  Health  Service  nurse  and  member  of  the  Ho-Chunk 
(or  Winnebago)  tribe,  had  just  spent  the  day  in  a South  Dakota  hospital 
ward  in  which  every  patient  was  a American  Indian  being  treated  for 
diabetes-related  problems.  As  she  walked  out,  she  noticed  the  clinic  floor 
littered  with  pamphlets  about  how  to  prevent  and  treat  type  2 diabetes. 
Suddenly  she  had  a simple  realization: 

"This  ain't  working."  Pamphlets  do  not  change  lives. 

Yet  in  the  American  Indian  community,  and  among  other  U.S.  minority 
groups,  a great  many  lives  must  change  if  the  epidemic  of  type  2 diabetes 
is  to  be  stopped  or  even  slowed. 

Prevalence  of  the  disease,  which  is  often  related  to  a high-fat  diet  and 
insufficient  exercise,  has  more  than  tripled  since  1990,  and  it  now 
affects  about  17  million  Americans.  This  month  federal  health  officials 
recommended  that  all  overweight  adults,  and  some  others  at  elevated  risk, 
get  tested  for  "pre-diabetes"  to  prevent  the  damage  that  full-blown 
diabetes  can  wreak. 

But  in  the  United  States,  minorities  are  anywhere  from  two  to  six  times 
more  likely  than  whites  to  develop  type  2 diabetes,  according  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  American  Indians  are  about 
three  times  more  likely  than  whites  to  have  the  disease,  according  to  the 
Agency  for  Healthcare  Research  and  Quality.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  says  that  some  groups  of  American  Indians  have  the  highest  rates  of 
diabetes  in  the  world,  with  50  percent  or  more  of  adults  in  some  American 
Indian  subpopulations  affected. 

The  latest  medical  research  shows  that  lifestyle  treatments  are  more 
effective  than  medications  at  preventing  and  treating  the  disease.  For 
many  this  is  good  news,  suggesting  the  epidemic  can  be  addressed  without 
expensive  drugs  or  risk  of  side  effects. 

But  getting  people  to  make  these  changes  has  proved  quite  difficult, 
especially  in  communities  of  color.  The  problem  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
lifestyle  and  eating  habits  are  closely  tied  to  who  we  are  as  people,  as 
members  of  certain  families,  social  groups  and  cultures. 

In  mainstream  clinical  settings,  American  Indians  are  often  labeled 
noncompliant  --  as  patients  unwilling  to  help  themselves  by  making  changes 
in  diet  or  taking  medications.  Practitioners  frequently  conclude  that  the 
patients  simply  don't  care  about  their  health.  This  view,  according  to 
DeCora,  fails  to  acknowledge  the  way  cultural  background  may  discourage  or 
even  prevent  compliance  with  a common  course  of  treatment. 

For  example,  she  said,  the  idea  that  family  members  come  first  and  one's 
own  needs  come  second  is  deeply  embedded  in  native  cultures.  This  may  lead 
some  tribe  members  to  feel  it's  selfish  to  make  self-care  a priority. 

According  to  findings  by  Toni  Tripp-Reimer,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  College  of  Nursing,  American  Indians  may  fear  that  having  diabetes 
reflects  a failure  to  live  properly  and  to  be  strong  of  spirit,  causing 
shame  --  and  reluctance  to  pursue  treatment  or  even  reveal  their  diagnosis 
to  others. 

DeCora  thought  about  the  problem.  Then,  like  her  ancestors,  she  decided 
to  pray  until  an  inspiration  came. 

It  came  while  she  was  attending  a Sun  Dance,  a days-long  ritual  of 
fasting,  dancing  and  communing  with  both  nature  and  spirits. 

She  focused  her  meditations  on  the  Sun  Dance  tree.  The  tree  was  forked, 
one  side  carrying  a figure  of  a buffalo  and  the  other  a figure  of  a man. 
Both  were  cut  from  the  same  buffalo  hide. 

The  tree  represents  good  and  evil  and  the  delicate  balance  among  men, 
animals  and  Earth.  During  her  prayers,  a message  came  to  her: 

"The  answer  lies  in  our  traditions.  The  answer  to  everything  we  are 
facing  lies  within  our  traditions." 

Talking  circles 

While  growing  up  on  the  Winnebago  reservation  in  northeastern  Nebraska, 
DeCora  remembers  seeing  "talking  circles,"  groups  in  which  tribe  members 
sat  in  a big  circle  and  talked  about  community  problems  and  issues. 

These  circles  demonstrate  the  native  view  of  the  interconnectedness  of 
life,  the  cycle  of  life  and  death  and  balance  in  the  natural  world. 

Most  tribes  embrace  an  oral  rather  than  a written  tradition,  and  talking 


circles  remain  an  important  part  of  many  native  cultures  today. 

In  1998,  six  years  after  her  inspiration,  DeCora  joined  researcher  and 
University  of  Minnesota  professor  Felicia  Hodge,  who  had  secured  a grant 
from  the  NIH's  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Research  to  develop  and  test 
talking  circles  as  part  of  a community  diabetes  program. 

Hodge,  a Wailaki  woman  from  California,  had  been  conducting  research 
using  a similar  model  among  American  Indian  cancer  patients. 

In  the  study,  conducted  at  four  rural  tribal  sites  in  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  adult  diabetics  and  those  at  risk  of  developing  the  disease 
received  information  about  diabetes  via  talking  circles,  storytelling  and 
native  health  practitioners. 

Findings  --  which  were  released  to  the  NIH  in  March  but  not  yet 
published  --  indicate  that  people  in  these  groups,  which  met  once  a week 
for  two  or  three  hours  over  a period  of  three  months,  showed  a significant 
decrease  in  fatalistic  attitudes  toward  diabetes,  plus  an  increase  in 
general  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  improved  overall  health. 

Fatalism  kills 

Fatalism  --  the  belief  that  disease  is  inevitable  and  that  no  medical 
care  or  personal  changes  can  forestall  death  --  can  be  a powerful  barrier 
to  treatment. 

Winnebago  Health  Service  nurse  Michelle  Smith  vividly  remembers 
encountering  it  in  her  very  first  diabetes  patient. 

"I  was  very  excited  and  enthusiastic  about  helping  the  tribe  overcome 
diabetes,"  she  said.  "I  spent  a long  time  preparing  for  his  visit, 
accumulating  IHS  and  NIH  literature  on  lifestyle  change  and  facts  about 
caring  for  diabetes.  I was  loaded  for  bear." 

The  patient,  a young  Ho-Chunk,  appeared  at  her  office  door  and  leaned 
against  the  jamb  with  his  arms  crossed  over  his  chest.  He  made  it  clear  he 
would  not  enter  the  office. 

"Dust  tell  me  this,"  Smith  recalled  him  saying.  "How  long  before  I go  on 
insulin,  how  long  before  I need  dialysis  and  how  long  before  I die?" 

While  that  may  be  a dramatic  demonstration  of  fatalism,  it  does 
represent  a widely  held  feeling. 

By  the  time  physical  symptoms  of  diabetes  develop  to  the  point  where 
medical  intervention  is  required,  the  body  has  usually  suffered  from  years 
of  excess  blood  glucose,  leading  to  irreversible  damage  to  heart,  kidneys, 
lungs  and  other  vital  organs. 

Dialysis,  amputation  and/or  heart  failure  often  follow.  This  scenario  is 
so  common  in  native  communities  that  it  feeds  the  perception  that 
diagnosis  is  an  inescapable  death  sentence. 

Yet  the  researchers'  work  showed  that  talking  circles  kept  the  fatalism 
at  bay  --  and  helped  improve  the  participants'  health.  The  trick  now  was 
to  take  the  research  back  to  the  people. 

In  practice 

Inspired  by  DeCora's  research,  Georgia  Gomez,  a tribal  community  health 
representative  and  emergency  medical  technician  on  the  Winnebago 
reservation,  worked  with  Smith  to  produce  a program  she  calls  "Team  Up." 

Funded  by  a small  grant  from  the  tribe,  the  three-day  program  is 
conducted  at  a Sioux  City,  Iowa,  hotel  and  conference  center,  about  20 
miles  from  the  reservation. 

Participants  are  fed  a controlled  diabetic  diet  with  an  emphasis  on 
traditional  foods,  and  receive  education,  exercise  demonstrations  and 
emotional  and  spiritual  counseling  by  local  native  leaders,  all  in  the 
setting  of  a talking  circle.  Blood  sugar  testing  is  conducted  throughout 
the  program  to  provide  tangible  proof,  in  the  form  of  lower  blood  glucose 
levels,  that  even  brief  and  moderate  changes  in  diet  and  exercise  can  have 
immediate  impact. 

Last  August,  the  group  participated  in  a traditional  outdoor  feast 
celebrating  completion  of  the  program.  Spiritual  leader  and  type  2 
diabetic  Orville  Little  Owl  gave  a traditional  blessing  and  thanksgiving 
during  the  final  talking  circle,  in  which  everyone  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  process.  Little 
Owl's  willingness  to  "come  out"  as  a diabetic  sent  a strong  message  to 


participants  that  one  can  continue  to  be  strong  in  spirit  while  openly 
dealing  with  the  disease.  A pouch  sewn  by  a native  healer  from  the  Lakota 
tribe  was  passed  to  each  member  as  he  or  she  spoke. 

For  many,  the  final  circle  was  emotionally  powerful.  One  woman  choked 
back  tears:  "If  my  own  people  can  care  enough  about  me  to  go  to  all  this 
trouble,  I can  care  enough  to  take  care  of  my  diabetes."  In  honor  of  the 
event,  women  in  the  Winnebago  community  produced  a star  quilt  that 
contains  the  names  of  those  who  have  died  from  diabetes  complications. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CentreDaily.com/State  College,  PA. 
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HHS  Awards  New  Native  American  Grants  For  Tribal  Elders  And  Caregivers 
To:  National  Desk 

Contact:  Administration  on  Aging  Press  Office,  202-401-4541 

WASHINGTON,  April  25  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  HHS  Secretary  Tommy  G.  Thompson 
today  announced  $27.6  million  in  grants  to  support  vital  community 
programs  and  services  for  tribal  elders  and  their  caregivers.  This  amount 
reflects  an  8.5  percent  increase  in  funding  for  fiscal  year  2002  and 
includes  10  tribal  organizations  receiving  federal  funds  for  aging 
services  for  the  first  time. 

"The  services  provided  through  these  grants  are  helping  to  improve  the 
lives  of  our  most  revered  citizens.  We  know  that  serious  health 
disparities  continue  to  plague  Native  American  communities,  and  lack  of 
access  to  health  and  social  services  remains  a challenge,"  Secretary 
Thompson  said.  "This  program  is  a vital  component  of  our  prevention  and 
education  efforts  to  reach  out  to  vulnerable  communities." 

Administered  by  HHS'  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA),  the  236  grants 
awarded  to  tribal  organizations  will  provide  nutrition  and  supportive  to 
Native  American  elders  to  help  them  to  remain  independent  and  healthy.  In 
addition,  177  Native  American  Caregiver  Support  Grants,  available  under 
the  new  National  Family  Caregiver  Support  Program,  will  support  the 
caregivers  of  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native  and  Native  Hawaiian  elders. 
Of  that  number,  68  tribal  organizations  will  receive  critical  caregiver 
support  services  for  the  first  time. 

Since  1978,  AoA  has  funded  federally  recognized  tribal  organizations 
for  nutrition  and  supportive  services  to  approximately  250,000  Native 
American  elders,  who  are  among  the  most  disadvantaged  populations  in  the 
nation.  The  Native  American  Caregiver  Support  Program,  created  in  2000  as 
part  of  the  new  National  Family  Caregiver  Support  Program  --  a new 
component  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  --  provides  support  to  the 
caregivers  of  elders  who  are  chronically  ill  or  have  disabilities. 

The  program  includes  information  and  assistance,  counseling,  training 
and  respite  among  its  list  of  services  available  to  family  caregivers 
struggling  to  care  for  family  members. 

"We  know  that  an  increasing  number  of  Native  American  elders  need 
assistance,  and  most  prefer  to  remain  in  their  homes,  communities  and  on 
reservations.  Our  programs  help  to  promote  independence,  well-being  and 
positive  lifestyles  while  preserving  the  heritage  of  the  Native  American 
culture,"  HHS  Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging  Hosefina  G.  Carbonell  said. 

A list  of  grantees  is  available  on  AoA's  Web  site  at 
http : //www. aoa . gov/ press room/P r2002/na -grant s2002 . html . 

Copyright  c.  2002,  U.S.  Newswire. 
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Lost  Trust:  Billions  Go  Uncounted 

Indians  in  Century-Old  Fight  to  Tally  Money  Owed  for  Land  Use 
By  Ellen  Nakashima  and  Neely  Tucker 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers 
Monday,  April  22,  2002;  Page  A01 

In  the  whispering  grasslands  of  North  Dakota,  Tex  Hall's  family  has 
grazed  cattle  for  four  generations.  More  than  a century  ago,  most  of  their 
land  was  among  Indian  acreage  taken  by  the  U.S.  government,  held  in  trust 
and  leased  to  strangers.  When  Hall  was  a boy,  his  parents,  members  of  the 
Mandan-Hidatsa-Arikara  tribes,  would  await  the  arrival  of  a U.S.  Treasury 
check  each  December. 

Sometimes  the  check  was  for  $5,000.  The  next  year,  perhaps  $4,000. 
Another  year,  another  sum.  His  mother  wondered  why  the  amounts  varied.  The 
yellow  government  envelope  contained  no  explanation. 

His  father  would  call  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "We'll  get  back  to 
you,"  the  local  officials  said.  But  they  never  did.  The  frustration  would 
mount.  "I  want  an  accounting!"  his  father  would  shout,  startling  his  eight 
children . 

Now  the  parents  are  dead,  and,  come  December,  it  is  Hall  and  his 
remaining  six  brothers  and  sisters  who  await  the  checks.  The  amounts  still 
vary,  and  the  Halls  still  have  no  explanation.  They  are  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Indians  in  the  West  whose  lands  were  taken  into  government 
trust  --  and  now  lie  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  intractable 
accounting  messes  in  U.S.  history. 

For  more  than  a century,  ranchers,  miners  and  loggers  have  contracted 
with  the  government  to  harvest  timber,  graze  cattle  and  extract  oil,  gas 
and  minerals  from  Indian  land;  the  money  paid  the  government  is  supposed 
to  be  forwarded  to  each  landowner.  But  from  the  beginning,  the  government 
paid  little  attention  to  which  landowner  was  owed  what.  Over  time,  as 
Indians  died  and  land  was  divided  among  heirs,  the  accounting  problems 
grew  exponentially.  Tribes  and  individuals  have  never  been  sure  they  were 
getting  their  due. 

"To  this  day,  when  I get  my  check  there  is  nothing  that  shows  what  tract 
of  land  it's  for,"  said  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  "Isn't  that  crazy?" 

Congress  has  tried  to  fix  the  system  and  failed.  Accounting  firm  Arthur 
Andersen  was  paid  $20  million  in  the  early  1990s  to  reconcile  tribal 
accountsand  failed.  The  Interior  Department,  which  oversees  the  BIA,  tried 
to  fix  the  system.  It,  too,  failed  and  ended  up  in  court  with  individual 
account  holders.  Evidence  made  it  clear  that  relevant  documents  were 
shredded  and  e-mails  deleted.  Already,  two  Clinton  Cabinet  members  have 
been  found  in  contempt  of  court,  and  now  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton 
and  40  deputies  face  contempt  charges. 

That  case  --  one  of  the  largest  class  action  lawsuits  in  history  in 
terms  of  plaintiffs  --  was  filed  six  years  ago  to  secure  a reckoning  of 
300,000  accounts  belonging  to  individual  Native  Americans.  In  separate 
litigation,  tribesare  seeking  similar  treatment  for  about  1,400  tribal 
accounts . 

The  government,  the  Native  Americans  contend,  still  cannot  provide  an 
accurate  balance  sheet  for  a single  one. 

"We  call  this  the  Indian  Enron  case,"  Hall  said.  Even  that  may  fail  to 
capture  the  scope  of  an  accounting  disaster  that  has  shaped  the  lives  and 
lands  of  Indians  since  the  1820s. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  class  action,  led  by  Elouise  Cobell,  treasurer  of  the 


Blackfeet  Indians  in  Montana,  say  they  are  owed  at  least  $10  billion.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  already  found  the  government  breached 
its  fiduciary  duty  to  the  Indians;  he  is  considering  how  the  system  might 
be  repaired  and  will  later  determine  damages. 

At  least  18  tribal  suits  were  filed  in  January  and  February,  claiming 
billions  of  dollars  in  damages  and  seeking  an  accounting  of  their  own.  But 
there  is  no  consensus  on  how  to  accomplish  either  an  accounting  dating 
back  more  than  a century  or  a long-term  fix  for  the  future  --  or  even  a 
settlement . 

Norton  wants  to  create  an  agency  to  overhaul  the  trust  fund  --  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management  (BITAM).  Cobell  wants  the  judge  to 
appoint  an  independent  receiver,  which  would  focus  solely  on  the 
individual  accounts.  A task  force  of  36  tribal  leaders  is  considering 
calling  for  legislation  that  would  create  a body  akin  to  a Resolution 
Trust  Corp.,  which  restored  the  savings  and  loan  industry  in  the  1980s  and 
which  would  address  both  tribal  and  individual  accounts. 

Some  lawmakers  are  proposing  their  own  fix.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Thomas  A.  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  and  Sens.  Tim  Johnson  (D-S.D.)  and  John  McCain 
(R-Ariz.)  introduced  legislation  Friday  to  create  an  Interior  Department 
position  of  deputy  secretary  for  trust  management  and  reform  to  handle  all 
trust  fund  duties,  and  to  make  it  easier  for  tribes  to  directly  manage  or 
co-manage  their  own  trust  funds,  which  few  tribes  do  now. 

"The  way  these  trust  fund  holders  have  been  treated  . . . is  a national 
disgrace,"  said  Rep.  Tom  Udall  (D-N.M.),  whose  district  includes  large 
numbers  of  Navajo.  "If  40,000  people  were  cut  off  Social  Security,  there 
would  be  an  uproar  in  Congress." 

The  problem  dates  to  the  early  19th  century,  when  the  government  began 
putting  tribal  land  in  trust.  Accounting  problems  were  cited  as  early  as 
1828.  Then,  with  the  1887  Dawes  Act,  the  government  began  breaking  up 
Western  tribal  land  into  allotments  to  individual  Indians.  That  law  was  a 
means  of  winning  land  for  white  settlers.  Typically,  the  government  would 
declare  land  "surplus"  and  pay  the  Indians  --  who  often  did  not  see  land 
as  something  that  could  be  bought  or  sold  --  a pittance. 

Within  50  years.  Native  Americans  lost  more  than  135,000  square  miles  of 
land  --  roughly  the  area  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 

Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  the  District  of  Columbia  combined.  The 
remaining  57  million  acres,  47  million  of  which  is  tribal  land,  has  been 
held  in  trust  by  the  government. 

Companies  or  individuals  who  want  to  extract  the  oil  or  minerals  from 
the  property  or  graze  cattle  on  it  sign  leases  with  the  local  BIA 
superintendent  and  pay  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  in  Albuquerque, 
which  manages  the  accounts.  The  accounts  pay  interest,  though  investments 
are  limited  to  government  securities. 

Over  the  decades,  the  government  gave  the  accounts  low  priority, 
spreading  records  across  dozens  of  poorly  kept  warehouses  across  the 
country,  where  fires,  floods  and  insects  destroyed  them.  Compounding  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  most  Indians  die  without  wills,  leaving  a probate 
court  or  administrative  law  judge  to  divide  the  land  among  the  heirs.  The 
number  of  accounts  has  increased  exponentially  with  each  generation,  while 
each  owner's  share  of  the  land  has  become  correspondingly  smaller. 

Today,  there  is  a backlog  of  more  than  20,000  probate  cases.  Property 
inspections  are  not  done  on  time  or  not  done  at  all.  Appraisals  are 
figured  on  a computer  in  a regional  office,  often  without  a site  visit. 
Surveys  are  sometimes  based  on  traditional  boundaries,  as  in  "Go  to  the 
old  oak  tree."  There  is  no  way  to  ensure  that  account  holders  are 
receiving  the  highest  value  for  their  leases,  no  way  to  know  when  money  is 
owed  an  account  holder,  no  central  location  to  get  information  on  a single 
account . 

"You  have  to  talk  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  find  out  what's 
going  on  with  the  land  management  and  the  lease,"  NCAI  attorney  John 
Dossett  said.  "To  find  out  how  much  money  is  in  your  account,  you  have  to 
talk  to  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management.  . . . One  office  supposedly 
knows  how  much  is  to  come  in.  The  other  office  is  supposed  to  know  how 
much  actually  came  in."  And  in  most  cases,  he  said,  they  don't  know  either. 

In  1972,  the  BIA  announced  it  had  lost  the  ability  to  reconcile  the 


tribal  trust  accounts.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  and  Price  Waterhouse  issued 
reports  urging  reforms.  Interior  created  the  Branch  of  Trust  Fund 
Accounting  in  1985  to  handle  all  trust  accounting  duties.  Then  in  1991, 
the  department  created  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  to  oversee  all 
trust  fund  investment  and  accounting  duties.  The  next  year.  Congress 
issued  a report  urging  reform,  and  in  1994,  it  passed  the  American  Indian 
Trust  Reform  Management  Act,  setting  up  a special  trustee  within  Interior 
to  develop  a new  management  plan. 

Reports  gathered  dust.  The  bureaucracy  expanded.  Still,  there  was  no 
broad  solution. 

By  1996,  Cobell  had  had  enough.  She  sued  to  force  the  government  to 
account  for  all  royalties  due  since  1887  to  individual  Indians  and  their 
heirs . 

Norton  said  her  department  is  developing  a long-term  plan  to  improve  the 
security  of  individual  Indian  trust  data.  In  February,  she  told  Congress 
that  the  agency  would  upgrade  individual  trust  fund  technology  systems  by 
2005. 

"Indian  trust  asset  management  responsibility  is  a very  high  priority 
for  the  department,"  Norton  said.  "The  tribes.  Interior  and  the  Congress 
have  to  reconcile  the  competing  principles  associated  with  trust 
responsibility  and  self-determination." 

But  the  government's  lack  of  progress  over  the  past  six  years  has 
infuriated  Dudge  Lamberth.  Fie  has  found  that  government  lawyers  have 
misled  the  court  so  often  that  he  held  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E.  Rubin  in  contempt  during  the  Clinton 
administration  and  placed  the  individual  trust  system  under  his  oversight 
for  five  years. 

In  December,  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  shut  down  Web 
sites  that  linked  to  the  trust  funds  after  discovering  computer  security 
was  so  lax  that  the  accounts  could  be  hacked  into.  The  department 
responded  by  yanking  all  its  Web  sites,  even  for  vacationers  making 
camping  reservations  in  Yellowstone  and  other  parks. 

Five  months  later,  checks  are  still  not  going  out  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Indians.  The  BIA's  Land  Records  and  Information  System  (LRIS),  which 
records  all  probate  and  lease  changes,  remains  off-line,  blocking  new 
transactions  and  "choking"  the  Indian  economy,  as  Flail  puts  it. 

A series  of  lawsuits  filed  over  the  last  decade  hints  at  the  scale  of 
lost  Indian  income.  In  Minnesota,  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  won  $80 
million  in  two  cases  for  underpayment  of  forestry  land  fees.  After  the 
Hicarilla  Apache  nation  sued  over  the  handling  of  its  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  began  auditing  its  own  leases,  royalties  rose  more  than  $53  million 
over  10  years. 

Cobell  said  that  if  all  royalties  due  for  individual  accounts  since  1877 
were  totaled,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  $100  billion  in  current 
dollars.  Even  if  the  government  could  account  for  90  percent  of  that,  at 
least  $10  billion  would  still  be  missing,  she  said. 

Some  former  government  officials  doubt  the  plaintiffs  can  prove  losses 
in  that  range  or  that  the  government  would  pay  that  much.  "Any  settlement 
is  not  going  to  be  $10  billion,"  said  Kevin  Gover,  a Pawnee  Indian  and 
former  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was  held  in  contempt  in 
1999.  "It's  not  going  to  be  a lot  of  money,  and  you're  going  to  see  a lot 
of  extremely  unhappy  people." 

It  would  not  be  impossible  to  fashion  a reckoning.  Cobell  said.  "Go  back 
to  the  original  allotment  and  come  forward,"  she  said.  "Determine  who  the 
heirs  are.  This  is  not  hard  to  do.  Flire  crisis  managers.  They  do  it  every 
day  in  the  outside  world." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Burnt  Church's  problems  run  deep:  report 
Tue,  16  Apr  2002  11:58:54 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  - The  problems  on  the  Burnt  Church  reserve  run  deeper 
than  lobster  traps  on  the  floor  of  Miramichi  Bay,  a report  released  on 
Monday  says. 

The  report  was  issued  by  the  Miramichi  Bay  Community  Relations  Panel, 
set  up  earlier  this  year  to  look  at  the  violence  that  has  broken  out 
between  the  native  and  non-native  communities  there. 

The  conflict  has  been  focused  on  the  lobster  fishery,  but  half  the 
report's  12  recommendations  deal  with  social  issues. 

Included  in  the  recommendations  is  that  a community  renewal  project  be 
initiated,  with  the  goal  of  making  the  Mi ' kmaq  reserve  at  Burnt  Church  a 
model  First  Nations  community  in  a decade. 

"I  hope  it  improves,  the  schooling,  the  housing,  and  the  fisheries," 
said  Angela  Johnson. 

She  says  she  and  her  sons  have  bigger  problems  than  who  gets  to  fish  for 
lobster,  and  when.  Her  house  is  falling  apart,  she  said,  and  so  are  the 
washrooms  at  the  school  her  sons  attend. 

In  a community  that  depends  on  the  lobster  fishery  for  its  sole  income 
source,  the  fishing  rules  loom  large. 

Native  fishermen  have  been  defying  federal  fishing  rules  every  fall, 
arguing  a Supreme  Court  decision  affirms  their  right  to  fish  where  and 
when  they  want. 

That  defiance  has  seen  violent  confrontations  with  non-native  fishermen 
and  Department  of  Fisheries  officers.  Native  fishermen  have  had  their 
traps  seized. 

The  report  suggests  that  all  charges  that  have  been  laid  in  those 
incidents  be  stayed,  and  that  native  fishermen  be  compensated  for  damages. 

Burnt  Church  band  members  say  the  report  is  encouraging,  except  for  the 
recommendation  that  the  fall  fishery  they  want  be  banned. 

"The  recommendations  are  pretty  good,  except  the  spring  fishery,  " said 
Raymond  Dedam,  a band  councillor.  "We  don't  accept  it.  We  have  commercial 
spring  fisheries  here  but  we'd  like  to  transfer  them  to  fall." 

Dedam  says  there's  still  room  to  negotiate  with  federal  officials.  "We 
have  to.  We  can't  second-guess  each  other  anymore." 

Report  recommendations: 

* Forgiveness 

All  pending  charges  be  stayed 

* Compensation 

Compensate  for  all  material  losses  to  boats  and 
fishing  gear  in  confrontations  of  2000  and  2001 

* Education 

Establish  a community  renewal  project  to  make 
Burnt  Church  a model 
First  Nations  community 

* First  Nations  Law  Enforcement 

Establish  a First  Nations  law  enforcement  academy  to 
train  an  autonomous  First  Nations  police  force 

* Complaint  mechanism 

Create  an  aboriginal  ombudsman's  office 

* Wharf  facilities 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Burnt  Church  wharf 

* Lobster  management  measures 

No  fall  fishery 

* Fisheries  enforcement 

Develop  a conservation-driven  community  focused  enforcement 
program  enforced  by  autonomous  task  force 

* Cross-culture  training 

Program  for  cross-culture  training  be  developed  and  made 


available  to  law  enforcement  agencies 

* Fishing  licences 

Institute  direct  ownership  of  fishing  licences 

* Lobster  research 

Implement  a major  research  project  into  lobster  fishing  in 
Miramichi  Bay 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sandias  dispute  in  D.C.: 

Pueblo  governor  takes  case  for  mountain  claim  to  Congress 
By  Ollie  Reed  Dr. 

Tribune  Reporter 

Stuwart  Paisano,  governor  of  Sandia  Pueblo,  will  sit  down  today  in  front 
of  a joint  meeting  of  U.S.  Senate  committees  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  talk 
about  nothing  less  than  saving  the  identity  of  his  people. 

Paisano  is  testifying  before  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  during  a hearing  on  a bill  introduced  by 
Sen.  leff  Bingaman,  a Silver  City  Democrat. 

The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute  over  Sandia  Pueblo's  claim 
to  the  west  face  of  the  Sandia  Mountains. 

Before  leaving  for  Washington  this  week,  Paisano  called  it  the  single 
most  important  issue  facing  his  pueblo. 

"This  mountain  is  part  of  our  culture,  history  and  religion,"  Paisano 
said  during  a phone  interview.  "Without  it,  we  are  missing  key  elements  of 
our  beliefs.  It  is  important  to  our  future  generations." 

What's  at  stake  is  9,890  acres  of  Cibola  National  Forest  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sandias.  It  is  one  of  Sandia  Pueblo's  most  sacred  sites, 
important  to  pueblo  members  for  their  religious  practices. 

The  pueblo  says  the  land  was  included  in  its  1748  land  grant  from  Spain 
but  was  mistakenly  dropped  from  the  pueblo's  landholdings  during  a U.S. 
government  survey  in  1859. 

In  1994,  the  pueblo,  concerned  that  continued  development  of  the  Sandias 
was  undermining  its  religious  practices  on  the  mountain,  sued  to  get  its 
boundary  extended  to  the  mountain's  10, 600-foot  crest. 

In  a victory  for  the  pueblo,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington 
dismissed  all  appeals  to  the  pueblo's  claim  and  sent  the  case  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

Before  leaving  office  in  2000,  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
issued  an  opinion  supporting  the  pueblo's  claim. 

That  led  to  a settlement  in  2000  among  the  pueblo,  federal  agencies  and 
the  Sandia  Peak  Tram  Co. 

The  settlement  preserves  the  area  for  use  by  the  pueblo  for  religious 
and  cultural  purposes  while  protecting  existing  roads  and  rights  of  way 
and  assuring  the  preservation  of  wilderness. 

But  to  go  into  effect  permanently.  Congress  must  ratify  it  by  Nov.  15, 
2002.  That  it  has  not  been  approved  by  Congress  likely  has  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  and  Rep.  Fleather  Wilson,  both 
Albuquerque  Republicans,  do  not  support  it. 

Domenici  has  said  he  wants  to  see  language  in  the  agreement  that  limits, 
in  identical  terms,  access  to  the  area  for  the  pueblo  and  the  general 
public.  Wilson  says  she  wants  to  make  sure  hikers  and  others  will  have  the 
same  access  they  have  today. 

The  dispute  involves  not  only  Sandia  Pueblo's  rights  to  the  mountain  but 


the  rights  of  people  who  use  the  mountain  for  recreation  and  the  rights  of 
people  who  live  there.  Hundreds  of  homes  were  built  in  the  disputed  area 
before  the  1994  lawsuit. 

Bingaman  introduced  his  bill  in  an  effort  to  work  through  the  stalemate 
among  these  various  groups. 

In  the  bill,  as  in  the  agreement,  the  pueblo  would  have  the  right  to 
give  or  deny  new  uses  in  the  area.  But  the  bill  also  gives  those  rights  to 
Bernalillo  and  Sandoval  counties. 

Bingaman  said  that  in  writing  his  bill  he  sought  input  from  all  sides 
involved . 

"This  legislation  does  not  give  any  party  everything  it  sought,  but  it 
protects  the  interests  of  the  pueblo,  the  public  and  the  affected 
homeowners  and  will  therefore,  I hope,  resolve  this  contentious  issue," 
Bingaman  said. 

Paisano  said  the  pueblo  still  stands  firmly  behind  the  original 
agreement . 

"But  we  remain  optimistic  that  we  are  going  to  get  something  done,"  he 
said . 

In  an  effort  to  air  out  differences,  Paisano  attended  a forum  on  the 
issue  sponsored  by  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Law  School  on  Saturday.  He 
said  more  than  100  people,  including  some  of  the  homeowners  who  are  among 
the  most  vocal  opponents  of  the  pueblo's  claim,  attended. 

Paisano  said  he  thought  the  forum  made  great  strides  in  clearing  up  a 
lot  of  misinformation  about  the  issue. 

He  said,  too,  that  the  pueblo  will  keep  a close  eye  on  Bingaman ' s bill 
as  it  goes  through  the  legislative  process  to  make  sure  the  tribe's 
interests  are  protected. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  the  bill  has  little  chance  of  passage  if  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  New  Mexico  delegation  as  a whole. 

"It  is  considered  a local  issue.  So  the  rest  of  Congress  will  look  to 
the  New  Mexico  delegation,"  he  said. 

Solid  support  is  anything  but  assured  at  this  point. 

Chris  Gallegos,  Domenici's  press  secretary,  said  the  senator  has  a 
number  of  things  he  would  like  to  see  changed  in  the  bill. 

Domenici  is  a member  of  both  the  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  committees. 

"The  senator  has  been  reviewing  that  bill  and  does  have  concerns  about 
it,"  Gallegos  said.  "He  wants  to  see  it  developed  into  something 
workable . " 

Enrique  Wilson,  communications  director  for  Wilson,  said  the 
congresswoman  would  be  monitoring  today's  hearing.  He  said  she  had  drafted 
her  own  bill  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 

In  a statement  released  Tuesday,  Wilson  said  she  wants  "to  be  certain 
that  New  Mexicans  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains  and  who  like  to  get  up  close  - hikers,  bikers,  bird-watchers, 
horseback  riders  - will  always  have  the  access  they  have  today." 

To  achieve  that,  Wilson  said,  it  is  necessary  to  come  up  with  a bill 
that  has  enough  support  in  the  U.S.  House  to  become  law. 

Dim  Hughes,  legislative  director  for  U.S.  Rep.  Doe  Skeen,  a Picacho 
Republican,  said  Skeen  would  work  with  other  members  of  the  delegation  to 
get  Bingaman 's  bill  passed  if  everyone  could  reach  some  kind  of  general 
agreement . 

"We  have  encouraged  Sandia  Pueblo  to  work  closely  with  all  parties  to 
make  it  a win-win  situation  for  everybody  involved,"  Hughes  said.  "Doe  has 
also  encouraged  the  other  stakeholders  in  this  to  work  closely  with  the 
pueblo.  His  feeling  is  that  if  it  goes  back  into  court  there  will  be 
winners  and  losers." 

Glen  Loveland,  press  secretary  for  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  a Santa  Fe 
Democrat,  said  Udall  is  monitoring  the  situation. 

"It's  been  going  on  a long  time,  and  I believe  all  the  stakeholders 
would  like  to  see  a settlement  sooner  rather  than  later,"  Loveland  said. 

Paisano  said  the  final  decision  on  what  the  pueblo  will  or  will  not 
accept  is  up  to  the  Pueblo  Council,  not  himself. 

But  he  said  that  if  an  agreement  the  pueblo  is  comfortable  with  is  not 


forthcoming,  the  tribe  may  resort  again  to  litigation. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Supreme  Court  to  consider  government  obligation 
for  tribal  land  improvements 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Supreme  Court  said  Monday  it  would  decide  if  the 
government  can  be  sued  for  allowing  buildings  on  Indian  land  to  fall  into 
disrepair. 

The  decision  could  be  far-reaching,  because  the  United  States  has  more 
than  56  million  acres  of  land  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes. 

lustices  will  review  a case  involving  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe, 
which  wants  the  government  to  spend  $14  million  repairing  buildings  at 
Fort  Apache  in  Arizona. 

The  Bush  administration  argues  that  the  government  never  promised  to 
keep  up  the  buildings. 

Fort  Apache  was  built  by  the  Army  in  1870.  Since  I960,  the  Interior 
Department  has  controlled  the  land,  which  includes  a school  and  more  than 
30  other  buildings.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  been  condemned. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  said  the 
government  could  be  sued  for  breach  of  trust  under  the  1960  law  that  put 
the  land  under  the  Interior  Department. 

Solicitor  General  Theodore  B.  Olson  told  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
government's  protection  from  "money  damages  is  a matter  of  bedrock 
importance. " 

"The  broad  reasoning  of  the  court  of  appeals  could  subject  the  United 
States  to  large  money-damages  claims  in  Indian  breach-of-trust 
litigation,"  Olson  wrote  in  the  government  filing. 

The  case  is  United  States  v.  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  01-1067. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Crow  Tribe  target  of  lawsuit 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  2002 

A pre-trial  hearing  was  held  in  federal  court  in  Montana  on  Thursday  to 
address  a lawsuit  against  the  Crow  Tribe. 

A total  of  270  tribal  members  are  seeking  the  removal  of  their  leaders, 
alleging  numerous  violations  of  constitutional  and  other  rights.  The 
lawsuit  was  filed  in  response  to  changes  the  current  administration  has 
made  to  the  tribe's  governing  structure,  including  the  ouster  of  Titon  Old 
Bull  Sr.  as  secretary  and  the  removal  of  three  tribal  judges.  Copyright  c. 
2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz .Com.  Get  the  Story:  Crow  pack 
courtroom  for  hearing  on  firing  (The  Billings  Gazette  4/26)  By  3AMES 
HAGENGRUBER  Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

A routine  pretrial  hearing  drew  an  unusually  large  crowd  Thursday 


afternoon  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Billings. 

About  75  people  showed  up  for  the  hearing  on  a lawsuit  asking  for 
removal  of  Crow  Tribe  leaders.  Many  of  the  spectators  were  bused  in  for 
the  afternoon  hearing  from  their  homes  on  the  Crow  Reservation  south  of 
Billings . 

"This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  here/'  said  Tilton  Old  Bull,  who  is 
leading  the  effort  to  bring  about  change  through  federal  court  action. 
Along  with  Old  Bull,  270  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  are  listed  as 
plaintiffs . 

The  15-page  lawsuit  accuses  the  top  three  officials  of  the  Crow  Tribe  - 
including  Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground  - of  a variety  of  illegal  actions 
U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  also  named  in  the  suit,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Department  of  Interior.  Among  the  allegations  made: 

Top  tribal  officials  illegally  doubled  their  terms  of  office  from  two  to 
four  years; 

* "Attack  dogs"  and  "military  ordnance"  were  used  to  harass  people 
protesting  tribal  officials; 

* Old  Bull  was  illegally  removed  as  tribal  secretary; 

* The  tribe's  new  constitution  was  illegally  adopted; 

* Tribal  courts  are  in  shambles. 

During  the  pretrial  conference,  attorneys  for  the  tribe  and  for  the 
federal  government  told  U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Cebull  they  planned  to 
ask  for  the  case  to  be  dismissed.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Lorraine 
Gallinger  said  the  case  is  an  internal  tribal  dispute.  According  to  a 
"strong  line  of  cases,"  it  must  be  resolved  in  tribal  court,  she  said. 

Old  Bull  sued  in  federal  court  last  year,  but  the  case  was  dismissed 
because  he  did  not  first  exhaust  possible  remedies  in  tribal  court.  Old 
Bull  took  his  case  back  to  tribal  court,  where  it  was  shuffled  between 
judges  and  became  the  focus  of  a bitter  dispute  last  fall. 

In  November,  one  tribal  judge  appointed  Old  Bull  the  new  tribal  chairman 
and  fired  the  current  leaders.  The  following  day,  another  judge  rescinded 
the  order.  Two  days  later,  a judge  issued  a warrant  for  Old  Bull's  arrest. 

In  February,  the  tribe's  three  elected  judges  were  ordered  off  the  bench 
and  locked  out  of  their  courtrooms  after  tribal  executives  and  legislators 
adopted  a resolution  calling  for  the  tribal  chairman  to  appoint  judges  for 
life.  The  appointments  would  require  legislative  approval  - similar  to  how 
federal  judges  are  appointed  and  confirmed.  Two  of  these  judges  are  now 
suing  the  tribe. 

Old  Bull  said  he  had  to  take  his  case  to  federal  court  because  he  tried 
to  use  tribal  courts,  but  these  courts  no  longer  exist. 

Judge  Cebull  questioned  the  tribe's  attorney,  Sam  Painter,  about  the 
tribe's  court  system. 

"There  is  an  acting  chief  judge  appointed  by  the  chairman,"  Painter  said 

As  Cebull  continued  questioning  Painter  about  the  appointment  process, 
previous  elections  and  recent  firing  of  judges,  some  in  the  audience  began 
laughing. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  reactions  from  people  in  the  audience,"  Cebull 
warned . 

Painter  said  the  new  system  in  which  the  chairman  appoints  judges  for 
life  - with  legislative  approval  - will  bring  about  a more  independent 
judiciary.  Under  the  new  rules,  tribal  judges  must  now  have  a law  degree 
and  court  experience.  Painter  said. 

After  the  45  minute  session,  Cebull  told  both  sides  to  return  to  court 
on  Dune  28  for  additional  hearings.  On  that  date,  Cebull  will  consider 
possible  arguments  by  the  government  and  tribe  to  dismiss  the  case. 

In  the  meantime.  Old  Bull  and  opponents  to  the  tribe's  current  leaders 
will  hold  elections  May  18.  The  group  continues  to  recognize  the  tribe's 
1948  constitution,  which  calls  for  elections  every  two  years.  Old  Bull  is 
running  for  tribal  chairman. 

Cebull  asked  Old  Bull  if  his  group  would  try  to  physically  remove 
current  tribal  leaders. 

"There  won't  be  any  violence,"  said  one  of  Old  Bull's  attorneys,  Paul 
McMenaman,  of  Denver. 


Outside  the  courthouse.  Old  Bull's  supporters  held  an  informal  rally 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Kennard  Real  Bird,  of  Crow  Agency,  said  he  was  an  early  supporter  of  the 
current  tribal  leaders  because  they  promised  to  reform  tribal  politics. 

But  he  said  his  support  dropped  when  he  watched  Old  Bull  get  kicked  out  of 
office. 

"Due  process  is  the  major  issue,"  Real  Bird  said.  "Tilton  wasn't  given 
that.  ...  I'm  still  in  favor  of  a new  form  of  government,  but  not  a form 
of  government  that  is  going  to  continue  abusing  the  rights  of  our  people." 
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BIA  Official  Denies  Arranging  Meetings  For  Business  Associate 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Don  Thompson,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Sacramento  (AP)  _ A top  U.S.  Interior  Department  official  on  Wednesday 
denied  arranging  two  meetings  between  Indian  tribes  and  a former  business 
associate  who  later  asked  the  tribes  to  pay  him  for  his  influence. 

Wayne  Smith,  Interior's  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs, 
denied  giving  one  tribal  member's  business  card  to  his  friend  and  former 
partner,  Philip  Bersinger. 

Fie  also  disputed  the  account  of  a second  tribe  that  said  Smith  arranged 
to  bring  Bersinger  with  him  to  a meeting  with  tribal  attorneys. 

Meanwhile,  a third  tribe  on  Wednesday  formally  asked  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  to  remove  Smith  from  considering  issues  they  have  pending 
before  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  California  Valley  Miwok  Tribe  is  "concerned  there  will  be 
retaliation  against  the  tribe  for  not  hiring  Mr.  Bersinger,  and  for 
cooperating  with  the  press  in  regards  to  Mr.  Phil  Bersinger  and  Mr.  Wayne 
Smith's  actions,"  tribal  chairwoman  Silvia  Burley  wrote  to  Norton. 

The  tribe  turned  down  Bersinger 's  proposal  to  use  his  influence  with 
Smith  in  exchange  for  $5,000  a month,  said  spokesman  Tiger  Paulk. 

The  allegations  are  under  federal  investigation.  U.S.  Sen.  Robert 
Torricelli,  D-N.D.,  also  has  asked  Norton  to  examine  what  he  termed 
"serious  concerns"  raised  by  the  allegations. 

Attorneys  for  the  Buena  Vista  Me-Wuk  Rancheria  on  Tuesday  said  Smith 
brought  Bersinger  with  him  to  a Feb.  19  meeting  to  discuss  a dispute  over 
who  controls  the  small  reservation  and  the  potential  for  a $150  million 
casino  on  the  tribal  property  35  miles  from  Sacramento. 

Smith  actually  was  eating  breakfast  with  his  close  friend  Bersinger 
before  heading  to  a speech  near  Lake  Tahoe,  BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling 
said  Wednesday  evening,  so  it  was  coincidence  Bersinger  was  there. 

"They  asked  if  they  could  come  and  meet  with  Wayne  where  he  was  having 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Bersinger,"  Darling  said. 

That's  "absolutely  absurd,"  tribal  spokeswoman  Dean  Munoz  said  after 
double-checking  with  participants  at  the  meeting. 

Smith  and  Darling  had  previously  not  returned  repeated  telephone 
messages  left  over  three  days  by  the  Associated  Press,  while  Bersinger  has 
not  responded  to  messages  left  over  six  days. 

Darling  said  Smith  has  no  knowledge  of  the  tribe's  contention  that 
Bersinger  later  promised  tribal  attorney  Dohn  Peebles  he  "could  solve  the 
Buena  Vista  tribe  problems  at  the  BIA"  in  exchange  for  $25,000  a month  and 
a negotiated  percentage  of  the  casino's  projected  gross  venues. 


The  tribe  turned  down  the  offer,  Munoz  said. 


Bersinger  also  sent  a letter  to  the  Columbia  River  basin's  Chinook  tribe 
offering  to  use  what  he  termed  his  "tremendous  access  and  influence"  at 
Interior  and  BIA  in  exchange  for  $1,000  a month. 

A Chinook  tribal  member,  Linda  Amelia,  said  Bersinger  called  her  within 
a couple  weeks  after  she  gave  Smith  her  business  card.  When  she  asked 
Bersinger  how  he  got  her  name  "his  answer  was  'You  gave  your  card  to  Mr. 
Smith,  didn't  you?'  He  implied  he  got  it  from  Mr.  Smith." 

Darling  said  Smith  didn't  give  Amelia's  card  to  Bersinger. 

Bersinger  previously  told  Time  magazine  he  did  not  have  Smith's 
permission  to  use  his  name,  but  may  have  told  Smith  he  was  soliciting 
tribes.  "I  was  trying  to  get  business,"  he  told  the  magazine. 

In  an  Associated  Press  interview  Friday,  Smith  denied  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  letters  and  said  he'd  written  Bersinger  a letter  telling  him 
he  believed  the  solicitations  to  be  "inappropriate. " 

Smith  said  he'd  asked  the  FBI  and  Interior  Department's  inspector 
general  to  investigate  not  only  his  former  business  partner's  activities, 
but  what  appear  to  be  several  other  documents  of  questionable  validity 
that  cast  Smith  in  a poor  light. 

Darling  noted  that  Amelia  reviewed  a draft  of  Bersinger 's  letter  to  her 
Chinook  tribe  that  she  later  criticized. 

"This  is  the  same  lady  that  was  outraged  about  this  letter,"  Darling 
said.  "She  wrote  'Great  letter'  on  the  side"  of  the  draft  version. 

Amelia  said  she  merely  made  grammatical  changes  and  didn't  comment  on 
the  letter's  appropriateness  before  it  was  sent  to  the  tribe. 

"I  like  Mr.  Smith  and  I regret  the  day  Phil  Bersinger  ever  called," 
Amelia  said. 

Darling  acknowledged  Wednesday  that  Smith  may  be  called  upon  to  consider 
an  ongoing  dispute  involving  the  Pechanga  tribe  of  Temecula  Valley, 
despite  Smith's  statement  Friday  that  he  has  not  recused  himself  from  that 
case  because  nothing  involving  the  tribe  is  currently  pending  before  his 
office. 

"That  would  be  before  him  right  this  minute,  of  course,"  Darling  said. 
She  said  the  matter  is  currently  being  handled  at  the  regional  level. 
Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Friday,  April  26,  2002  - 12:17:28  AM  MST 
Fatal  DWI  crash  sparks  BIA  background  checks 

ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plans  to  check  driving 
histories  of  employees  before  allowing  them  to  drive  government  vehicles  a 
policy  instituted  in  response  to  public  outcry  over  a fatal  January 
drunken-driving  crash. 

The  new  BIA  policy  says  anyone  who  drives  a government  vehicle  as  part 
of  his  or  her  job  must  first  fill  out  an  application  to  get  authorization. 

Once  an  employee  fills  out  an  application,  the  employee's  supervisor 
will  check  the  worker's  driving  record  with  the  state,  or  National  Driver 
Registry  and  applicable  tribe. 

The  BIA  policy  change  comes  after  the  Jan.  25  crash  on  Interstate  40  in 
which  Lloyd  Larson  was  driving  a BIA  truck  the  wrong  way  and  smashed  into 
another  vehicle,  killing  two  Nebraska  couples. 

Larson,  a civil  engineering  technician  who  worked  for  the  BIA  for  more 
than  15  years,  pleaded  guilty  Tuesday  to  four  charges  of  second-degree 
murder.  Edward  and  Alice  Ramaekers  and  Larry  and  Rita  Beller  were  killed 
in  the  crash. 


Larson's  BIA  bosses  have  said  they  were  unaware  of  his  driving  history, 
which  included  nine  prior  DWI  arrests  and  five  driver's  license 
revocations . 

The  new  policy,  dated  April  8,  is  titled  "Motor  Vehicle  Operator  Policy. 
" It  defines  a safe  driving  record  as  not  more  than  three  convictions  for 
moving  violations  within  a three-year  period  and  no  drunken-driving 
convictions  within  a six-year  period. 

The  policy  also  requires  workers  to  have  a valid  state  driver's  license 
for  the  type  and  class  of  vehicle  to  be  operated. 

"I  can  tell  you  we  think  the  change  is  fabulous,"  said  attorney  Kathy 
Love,  who  represents  relatives  of  the  Ramaekers.  "This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  the  family  of  the  Ramaekers  was  looking  for.  ...  I think  this  is  a 
great  first  step." 

If  the  policy  had  been  in  place  a year  ago,  "the  Ramaekers  family,  the 
Beller  family  and  the  Larson  family  may  have  been  spared  this  tragedy," 
Love  said. 

"We're  hoping  this  policy  will  help  prevent  any  further  tragedies,"  she 
said . 
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Bullet-scarred  tribal  attorney:  'I'm  on  someone's  enemy  list' 

BY  ELENA  CABRAL 

ecabral@herald . com 

Posted  on  Fri,  Apr.  26,  2002 

More  than  three  months  after  he  was  shot  at  his  home  in  an  apparent 
assassination  attempt.  Dim  Shore,  an  intensely  private  man  who  helps 
preside  over  the  Seminole  Tribe's  $300  million  a year  gambling  empire, 
says  he  is  no  closer  to  knowing  who  wanted  him  "wiped  out." 

But  that  isn't  going  to  keep  him  from  going  back  to  work. 

"I  didn't  have  any  enemies,  but  apparently  I'm  on  someone's  enemy  list," 
Shore  said  from  a secret  location  where  he  has  been  recuperating  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  a private  security  team.  He  dropped  out  of  sight  after 
getting  shot. 

Police  are  still  investigating  the  shooting,  which  came  amid  a series  of 
troubles  for  the  affluent  tribe. 

The  2, 800-member,  Hollywood-based  Seminole  tribe,  which  in  May  suspended 
its  longtime  chairman  Dames  Billie  and  fired  its  business  manager  Tim  Cox, 
is  the  subject  of  an  ongoing  federal  investigation  into  possible  financial 
malfeasance . 

A series  of  firings  of  tribal  members  linked  to  Billie  fuels  rumors  that 
the  subsequent  shooting  of  Shore,  the  Seminoles'  general  counsel,  may  have 
been  motivated  by  bitter  tribal  members  who  were  removed  from  their  posts. 

"I  couldn't  guess  who  it  was,  or  why,  and  I don't  dwell  on  that  fact," 
Shore  said.  "I  was  shot  and  I'm  just  concerned  about  my  recovery." 

On  a quiet  evening  on  Dan.  9,  Shore,  57,  who  has  been  blind  since  being 
injured  in  a car  accident  when  he  was  25,  planned  a peaceful  night  at  his 
Hollywood  home,  accepting  an  offer  from  friend  Christine  O'Donnell  to 
bring  him  a steak  dinner.  Shore  remembers  taking  empty  containers  of 
bottled  water  outside  for  a service  to  pick  up  the  next  day  before 
settling  in  his  living  room  to  relax. 

He  was  lying  on  his  couch,  listening  to  a book  on  tape  when  the  cassette 
he  was  playing  ran  out.  Shore  recalled.  He  sat  up  to  flip  the  tape  over. 
"That's  when  the  three  pop-pop-pops  came  about,"  Shore  said.  "I  didn't 
know  if  there  was  an  electrical  shortage  or  a gunshot,  but  right  away,  it 


kind  of  knocked  the  breath  out  of  me." 

The  gunman  fired  the  shots  through  a glass  door  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
Shore  managed  to  get  up  from  the  couch , despite  his  injuries.  "I  felt  the 
blood,  and  I knew  I was  shot/'  he  said. 

The  indoor  lights  that  Shore  kept  on  to  let  strangers  know  someone  was 
home  now  made  him  vulnerable  prey.  Shore  shut  off  the  lights  and  called 
911. 

He  was  shot  three  times:  One  bullet  pierced  his  chest  and  exited  his 
body.  The  second  shattered  a bone  in  his  upper  right  arm  and  a third 
bullet  struck  the  lower  arm. 

"I  think  one  of  the  bullets  ended  up  in  my  stomach  so  they  had  to  go  in 
and  remove  it,"  Shore  said. 

But  Shore  says  he  doesn't  know  what  type  of  bullets  they  were,  or  what 
kind  of  gun  was  used. 

After  the  shooting,  rumors  immediately  swirled  that  the  attack  stemmed 
from  the  turmoil  that  plagued  the  tribe  since  the  previous  year.  Tribal 
members  --  including  Billie  --  pointed  to  the  firing  of  several  tribal 
members  following  Billie's  suspension  as  a source  of  mounting  anger. 

Shore  said  his  role  was  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  tribe's  five 
elected  officials,  providing  legal  advice  as  they  sought  to  restructure 
the  tribal  government. 

"It  could  have  been  anyone,"  Shore  said.  "You  always  hear  about 
disgruntled  employees  coming  back  and  doing  certain  things.  I guess  you 
can't  rule  anything  out." 

Shore  said  that  aside  from  providing  documents  subpoenaed  by  federal 
authorities  investigating  the  tribe,  he  had  not  been  questioned  by  a 
federal  agents  until  the  night  he  was  shot.  "I  didn't  know  anything," 

Shore  said.  "I  thought  they  were  going  to  tell  me  something." 

Local  police  still  have  made  no  arrests  in  the  shooting. 

After  undergoing  surgery  to  insert  a pin  in  his  arm.  Shore  was  released 
from  Memorial  Regional  Hospital  later  in  January  and  began  physical 
therapy  to  regain  mobility  in  the  arm. 

Though  Shore  has  visited  numerous  doctors,  he  returned  to  his  now- 
guarded  Emerald  Hills  home  only  once,  to  pick  up  clothes.  His  other 
nonmedical-related  outing:  to  get  a haircut. 

Shore  passed  many  days  listening  to  books  on  cassettes  --  among  the  most 
recent  was  My  Country  Versus  Me,  a memoir  by  Los  Alamos  scientist  and 
accused  spy  Wen  Ho  Lee  --  and  catching  Marlins  games  on  the  radio. 

But  recently  Shore  has  taken  up  some  of  his  former  duties  from  afar, 
helping  the  tribe  pick  someone  to  lead  its  office  of  compliance  and 
regulation  --  an  office  that  works  with  the  Seminole's  gaming  commission  - 
--  and  helping  finalize  the  details  of  a plan  to  build  the  tribe's  Hard 
Rock-themed  casino  and  hotel  complex  in  Hollywood. 

Shore  is  also  learning  to  use  a specially  equipped  laptop  computer.  The 
divorced  son  of  a medicine  man  who  lived  alone  and  relished  his  solitude. 
Shore  said  he  plans  eventually  to  return  to  work  full-time,  even  though 
his  assailant  remains  free. 

Shore  said  he  plans  to  continue  taking  security  measures,  but  fear  is 
not  something  he  plans  to  carry  around. 

"I'm  not  investigating  this,"  Shore  said.  "It's  behind  me  and  I have  to 
try  to  move  forward  from  here." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Miami  Herald. 
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Former  Pine  Hills  inmates  sue,  make  sex  allegations 


By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
April  23,  2002 

Twenty-one  former  Pine  Hills  inmates  sued  the  state  Monday,  charging  they 
had  been  pepper-sprayed  in  violation  of  corrections  policy  and  the  state 
constitution . 

"Some  of  the  above-named  youths  are  eyewitnesses  to  being  given  illegal 
substances  and  pornography  in  exchange  for  favors,"  the  lawsuit  said. 

"Numerous  youth  have  had  sexual  relations  with  staff  members,"  it  added. 

The  allegations  brought  a strong  denial  from  Bill  Slaughter,  director  of 
the  state  Department  of  Corrections. 

"This  lawsuit  has  no  merit,"  Slaughter  said.  "There's  no  substantive 
base  to  any  of  these  allegations. 

"We  take  all  allegations  seriously,  but  we're  going  to  defend  this  with 
vigor.  And  we're  confident  that  any  court  or  jury  will  see  the  department 
has  done  nothing  wrong." 

The  civil  rights  lawsuit  was  filed  Monday  in  District  Judge  Kenneth 
Neill's  court  by  Great  Falls  attorney  Patrick  Flaherty. 

It  noted  that  departmental  policy  authorizes  pepper  spray  at  Pine  Hills 
only  to  control  a situation,  never  as  punishment. 

Policy  also  requires  appropriate  follow-up,  including  a cold  shower  and 
subsequent  documentation  of  the  incident,  according  to  the  suit. 

"These  youth  were  pepper-sprayed  when  such  actions  were  not  authorized, 
reasonable  or  necessary,"  it  said.  "They  were  pepper-sprayed  excessively 
in  both  quantity  and  severity. 

"Leon  Gustafson  acquired  the  nickname  of  'pizza  face'  for  the  damage  to 
his  face  after  being  repeatedly  sprayed,"  it  said. 

"One  youth  was  sprayed  18  times." 

After  being  sprayed,  it  said,  several  youths  were  dragged  naked  into  hot 
showers,  which  exacerbated  the  pain  of  the  spray. 

"After  being  pepper-sprayed,  some  of  these  children  were  denied 
appropriate  medical  treatment  such  that  some  put  their  faces  into  toilet 
bowels  to  wash  off  the  pepper  spray,"  it  said. 

It  also  said  four  youths  were  sprayed  so  severely  that  a silhouette  of 
their  bodies  stained  the  wall  behind  where  they  had  been  standing. 

"The  use  of  pepper  spray  was  not  only  negligent  as  being  in  violation  of 
policy,  but  also  done  in  such  a manner  as  to  constitute  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  and  also  discrimination  based  on  race  because  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  victims  are  Native  Americans,"  the  suit 
said . 

It  asks  Neill  to  certify  it  as  a class-action  lawsuit. 

The  Rev.  Bud  Heringer  of  Wolf  Point  said  the  lawsuit  arose  from  his  two- 
year  investigation  into  the  use  of  pepper  spray  at  Pine  Hills. 

"I've  interviewed  about  30  boys  separately  and  have  been  told  that  they 
were  given  alcohol  to  have  sex  with  some  staff  members,"  he  said.  "And 
over  and  over  again,  they  named  the  same  staff  members. 

"I  was  surprised  to  find  the  investigation  broadening  out  like  this,  but 
I can  only  go  by  what  these  boys  continue  to  tell  me,"  Heringer  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Apr  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Date:  Thursday,  April  25,  2002  4:00  PM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Good  News  - Manuel  Redwoman 

Greetings, 

I am  happy  to  inform  everyone  that  Manuel  Redwoman  finally  received  his 
drug  test  result  and  it  came  out  NEGATIVE  !!!!  :-) 

The  EMIT  drug  test  done  on  January  29th  was  reported  on  February  14th  to 
be  positive  for  amphetamines.  The  prison  gave  a write  up  to  Manuel  and 


sent  him  to  Death  Row  instead  of  releasing  him  from  administrative 
segregation,  even  though  Manuel  said  that  it  had  to  be  a false  positive. 
Although  he  had  told  the  staff  that  he  was  on  four  medications,  the  staff 
had  not  reported  them. 

A new  international  email  campaign  finally  made  the  prison  send  the 
sample  for  a confirmatory  test  to  the  state  crime  lab,  which  was  carried 
out  on  March  7th.  After  weeks  of  waiting,  many  requests  from  Manuel,  and 
outside  pressure,  on  April  22nd  the  results  were  finally  issued  to  Manuel! 
The  test  result  is  negative,  proves  that  he  never  had  drugs  and  that  the 
prison  conveniently  used  a false  positive  to  try  and  destroy  his  42  month 
clear  record. 

Manuel  would  like  to  thank  you  ALL  for  your  great  support,  emails,  and 
phone  calls  to  the  officials,  and  mostly  for  believing  in  him  when  he  said 
he  had  not  taken  drugs,  even  though  the  first  results  were  against  him. 

The  severe  write-up  is  now  history  and  Manuel's  clean  record  is  going  on 
:-)...  44  months  without  a write  up.  Let's  see  if  the  prison  is  now  going 
to  release  him  from  Max.  We  will  remain  alert  as  there  is  no  telling  what 
might  happen  next. 

On  behalf  of  all  his  support  team,  I thank  you  ALL  for  standing  with 
Manuel  and  supporting  him  through  this  very  difficult  time. 

Once  again  Unity  and  Solidarity  have  made  a big  difference.  And  it 
proves  that  a prisoner's  word  can  have  as  much  value  as  anyone  else's, 
contrarily  to  what  too  many  people  claim.  And  these  prisoners  will  fight 
to  their  last  breath  to  defend  their  Honor. 

And  the  struggle  goes  on  ! 

Respecfully, 

Brigitte  Thimiakis 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman's  websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
and  about  his  case  : http://www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/index.html 
Please  sign  and  forward  the  petition  "Justice  for  Manuel  Redwoman" 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ jfmr2001/ 


Date:  Sunday,  April  28,  2002  12:36  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Manuel's  Strength 

Greetings, 

Here  are  a few  words  Manuel  Redwoman  wrote  in  reply  to  a letter  where  I 
said  I was  worried  about  doing  something  wrong  in  his  campaign,  that  could 
put  his  life  at  risk,  and  also  asking  him  if  he  thought  the  religious 
issues  should  be  left  aside  for  a moment  until  we  have  the  support  of  a 
lawyer  to  protect  him.  I decided  to  share  his  reply  with  all  those  who 
support  him  and  his  struggle. 

With  respect, 

Brigitte 

From  Manuel's  letter  dated  4-3-02: 

Brigitte,  if  I am  hurt  or  even  worse  because  of  my  beliefs  in  the 
traditional  and  spiritual  ways,  then  it's  an  honor.  I know  I put  myself  in 
a stressful  position  by  being  who  I am,  but  even  if  I could  I wouldn't 
walk  away  from  the  struggle.  Why?  Dust  picture  Chief  Bigfoot  in  your  mind 
and  how  he's  propt  in  the  snow  bank  frozen  with  rags  around  his  feet.  Body 
ravaged  with  tuberculosis,  he  knew  the  risk  but  he  pushed  on  for  what  he 
believed  and  for  who  he  was  taught  to  be.  No  disease  could  weaken  his 
resolve,  no  army  could  kill  his  love  for  his  people,  no  snow  blinding 
blizzard  could  deter  the  vision  he  had  for  his  people.  He  wore  those  torn 
rags  on  his  feet  as  a sign  that  NO  MATTER  what,  his  people  would  continue 
to  travel  the  journey  in  their  lives.  IF  I walk  away,  if  I bow  my  head  and 
shrink  away  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles,  I dishonor  my  ancestors  and 
elders.  I dishonor  my  belief,  my  faith,  and  if  I do  that  then  I am 
everything  negative  those  who  hate  my  people  have  in  their  weak 
and  ignorant  minds.  So  don't  ever  worry  about  me  getting  hurt  because 
nothing  is  worse  than  knowing  all  my  ancestors  and  elders  died  for  was 


lost  because  of  fear. 

I think  you  know  that  if  I ever  helped  one  sister,  one  daughter,  one 
mother,  one  father,  one  son,  one  brother,  one  child,  regardless  of  what 
nation  or  color  they  come  from,  then  my  life  is  worth  something  even  if  I 
am  dead  and  buried. 

NO  ONE  risks  my  life  Brigitte,  so  don't  ever  worry  about  that  but 
remember  it  has  been  a good  battle  so  far  :-)  Maybe  I'll  lose,  but  I do 
form  a platform  in  which  can  be  used." 

Manuel  Redwoman 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 


Date:  Friday,  April  26,  2002  12:37  AM 
From:  "Catrel"  <catrel@rapidnet . com> 
Sub j : [Fwd:  Request  for  Help] 

Please  Post  Widely 


Request  for  Help 
Greetings, 

I am  writing  to  request  assistance  for  a Native  prisoner  in  Alabama, 
named  Charles  "Redhawk"  Sellers.  Charles  was  formerly  at  Easterling  C.F. 
in  Clio,  AL,  and  was  recently  transferred  to  the  W.E.  Donaldson  C.F. 

Prison  officials  have  been  making  every  effort  to  isolate  Mr.  Sellers  by 
returning  opened  mail,  denying  prisoner  mail,  and  through  frequent 
transfers . 

Until  recently,  NAPS  was  one  of  the  few  outside  contacts  this  prisoner 
had,  and  even  my  last  letter  was  opened  and  returned,  though  it  simply 
contained  the  names  and  addresses  of  pen-pal  services,  and  an 
organization  he  could  write  to  for  sacred  herbs.  The  only  inquiry  we 
ever  conducted  was  to  find  out  why  Mr.  Sellers  and  one  other  Native 
prisoner  were  not  receiving  our  newsletter.  Hardly  earth-shattering ! 

Obviously,  we  become  concerned  when  a prisoner  becomes  totally  isolated, 
because  we  cannot  guarantee  his  safety  and  well-being.  Therefore,  we 
would  ask  that  as  many  people  as  possible  write  to  Mr.  Sellers,  to  let 
both  him  and  the  prison  officials  know  that  he  is  not  forgotten.  If  your 
mail  is  returned,  please  contact  Warden  Stephen  Bullard,  phone  205-436- 
3681,  and  drop  NAPS  a short  note,  so  we  can  start  formal  inquiries. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance.  Mr.  Sellers  can  be  reached 
at : 

Charles  Sellers  #169418 
W.E.  Donaldson  C.F. 

100  Warrior  Lane 
Bessemer,  AL  35023-7299 

Sincerely, 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


Date:  Friday,  April  26,  2002  10:26  PM 
From:  <pixi_moon@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : [ironnatives]  Re:  [THUNDERINGDRUMS]  Action  Request 
Message  forwarded  from  NAPS: 

Note:  The  Brothers  below  have  managed  to  get  an  article  published  in 
the  Dispatch  newspaper,  written  by  Robert  Ruth,  and  called  "Inmates 
say  Ohio  won't  allow  worship  as  American  Indians". 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  a copy  can  e-mail  NAPS  (naps_ca@yahoo.com), 
to  request  a copy  by  e-mail  or  fax. 

From:  The  Native  American  Brothers  at  Chillicothe  Correctional  Institution 
The  Native  American  Inmates  here  at  Chillicothe  Correctional  Institution 
are  in  dire  need  of  outside  support,  for  Native  rights  to  practice  our 
spirituality. 


A little  over  three  and  a half  years  ago,  the  Brothers  here  started  a 
campaign  to  fight  for  our  Native  rights.  We  are  denied  even  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  spirituality,  and  we  are  constantly  being  harassed  during 
our  prayer  circles  and  private  meditations.  We  have  filed  numerous 
grievances  and  Religious  Accommodation  Forms,  to  be  able  to  possess 
certain  medicine  tools,  a designated  area  of  the  yard  for  prayer,  and  to 
be  recognized  as  a real  religious  group.  During  all  of  this  time  period, 
we  have  been  met  with  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  hate. 

At  one  time,  we  had  one  particular  Chaplain  here,  who  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  Native  American  spirituality,  or  of  Native 
Americans  as  a group.  This  Chaplain  was  also  known  for  throwing  his  hand 
in  the  form  of  a Nazi  salute  to  the  Dewish  practitioners,  here  at  this 
institution . 

Approximately,  Dune  2000,  there  was  a complaint  filed  with  the  United 
States  Dustice  Department,  and  a case  number  was  assigned.  Since  that 
time,  there  has  been  an  extensive  file  compiled  about  the  discrimination 
of  religious  practices  for  Native  Americans.  Not  too  long  after  this  was 
filed,  the  Native  practitioners  here  at  this  institution,  decided  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  about  the  Chaplain,  so  the  Native  Americans, 
as  well  as  other  religious  individuals  filed  complaints  with  the 
Southern  Baptist  Conference,  out  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Instead  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Conference  responding  to  our  complaints,  they  sent  all 
of  our  Affidavits  of  Complaint  back  to  the  institution,  where  the 
Administration  could  punish  us. 

The  Warden,  and  Deputy  Wardens,  decided  to  write  Conduct  Reports 
on  twelve  (12)  of  the  Native  Brothers  down  here,  these  tickets  were 
processed  quickly,  and  half  of  the  Brothers  were  sent  to  isolation 
(hole),  while  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  waiting  to  be  processed, 
contacted  Mrs.  Linda  King,  of  the  U.S.  Dustice  Department,  and  explained 
what  had  gone  on.  She,  in  turn,  contacted  the  Legal  Department  for  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Corrections,  and  the  following  day,  all  of  the 
Brothers  were  released  from  the  hole. 

I have  personally  written  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Conference,  as  well  as 
my  family  making  phone  calls,  trying  to  contact  them  with  regard  to  why 
they  forwarded  the  complaints  to  the  institution.  To  this  date,  there 
has  not  been  any  type  of  correspondence  with  regard  to  this  incident. 

We  have  all  continued  to  add  to  the  Dustice  Department  file,  as  well  as 
have  our  families  phone,  making  inquiries  into  the  status  of  what  they 
are  doing.  It  was  told  to  us,  by  Ms.  Linda  King,  that  they  were  going  to 
be  sending  an  inquiry  to  the  Ohio  Department  of  Corrections,  asking  them 
why  they  were  not  complying  with  RLUIP  Act  of  2000. 

This  was  approximately  nine  months  ago,  and  to  this  date,  we  have  not 
received  any  form  of  response  to  our  letters  of  inquiry,  as  to  the 
status  of  this  investigation,  being  conducted  by  Ms.  Linda  King. 

Continuous  contact  with  the  Dustice  Department  by  our  families  still  has 
not  gotten  any  type  of  response  regarding  this  issue. 

So  we  continue  to  file  numerous  grievances,  letters  to  Department  Heads, 
and  at  one  point,  the  Redtail  Alliance  helped  us  in  a letter  writing 
campaign  to  the  Department  of  Corrections.  All  of  this  has  been  done  to 
no  avail.  So,  it  was  decided  that  our  next  move  would  be  to  file  a law 
suit  within  the  Federal  Court  system. 

One  of  the  Brothers  compiled  a lawsuit,  and  a total  of  six  (6)  of  us 
joined  in.  While  searching  for  an  Attorney  to  represent  us,  we  came 
across  a law  firm  that  is  known  for  representing  inmates.  Before  we  ever 
received  a response  from  them,  they  immediately  began  filing  things  with 
the  Courts  on  our  behalf.  This  was  a concern  at  the  onset,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  not  signed  a contract  or  anything.  In  fact,  we  were  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  suit  with  the  Attorneys,  until  a 
later  date. 

At  our  first  meeting  with  an  Attorney,  we  were  told  that  the  Ohio 
Attorney  General  wanted  to  cut  a deal,  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
give  us  pretty  much  what  we  were  asking  for.  Upon  reviewing  this  list,  I 
realized  a few  things  were  missing  from  it.  The  Attorney  in  return, 
stated  we  could  add  to  the  list,  before  we  filed  anything  to  the 
Attorney  General's  Office.  I then  went  into  discussion  with  our 


Attorney,  about  adding  Hair  (being  able  to  grow  our  hair),  and  the 
reason  why  it  wasn't  on  our  original  complaint.  We  were  going  to  ma 
amendments  to  the 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  LPDC  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


Our  village  was  healthy  and  there  was  no  place  in  the  country 
possessing  such  advantages,  nor  hunting  grounds  better  than 
those  we  had  in  possession." 

If  a prophet  had  come  to  our  village  in  those  days  and  told  us 
that  the  things  were  to  take  place  which  have  since  come  to  pass, 
none  of  our  people  would  have  believed  him." 

Black  Hawk,  Sauk 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Judge  Royce  Lambreth  ordered  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  resolve 
a computer  security  breach  discovered  by  the  special  investigator  assigned 
to  the  Trust  Fund  case.  In  a tiff,  DOI  Secretary  Gale  Norton  shut  down 
all  Department  of  Interior  computers.  Now,  six  months  later  40,000  Native 
People  in  six  or  more  western  states  still  have  not  received  royalty 
payments.  Coincidence?  I think  not. 

As  pointed  out  in  last  week's  editorial  Peabody  Coal  has  petitioned  for 
yet  more  water  from  a depleted  aquifer.  The  issue  has  now  come  down  to 
three  possible  solutions,  all  which  would  result  in  greater  water  usage. 

No  one  has  even  suggested  "enough  is  enough".  Coincidence?  Not  really. 

Farmers  wanted  more  water  from  the  Klamath  River.  Dams  were  built. 

The  salmon  have  all  but  disappeared,  along  with  a way  of  life  for  Yurok 
and  other  northwestern  native  peoples.  Coincidence?  No,  not  even. 

We  have  a U.  S.  Government  that  established  a trust  system,  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  multiple  layers  of  bureaucracy  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  us  ignorant  savages.  They  said,  "trust  us,  we  know  what's  best."  They 
then  stole  billions  from  the  trust  fund,  destroyed  the  traditional  ways 


of  life,  and  in  the  process,  a lot  of  Native  Nations.  They  have  shown 
time  and  again  that  monied  interests  are  far  more  important  than  the 
welfare  of  the  Native  Peoples  they  are  entrusted  to  care  for.  This  is 
the  same  government  that  handed  our  ancestors  small  pox  infested  blankets, 
creating  germ  warfare  over  a century  ago.  Is  the  loss  of  billions  and 
the  disregard  for  the  survival  of  Zuni,  Hopi,  Navajo....  mere  coincidence? 
Of  course  not,  and  it's  way  past  time  Native  Nations  say  to  the  U.  S. 
bureaucracy,  "We  don't  trust  you,  and  we  are  taking  our  management  into 
our  own  hands."  The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  drafted  a new  constitution 
that  goes  a long  way  toward  doing  just  that.  I pray  others  follow  suit. 


In  closing  this  week's  comment  I am  going  to  quote  a white  man.  The 
quote  is  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  this  past  Sunday,  May  5.  Governor 
Dim  Hodges  of  South  Carolina  is  fighting  movement  of  plutonium  across  South 
Carolina.  His  response  to  being  told  he  should  trust  the  Department  of 
Energy  says  it  all: 

"The  federal  government  is  asking  us  to  take  them  at  the  word.  Given 
their  track  record  that's  not  good  enough." 


I agree. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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Goo  Arlooktoo,  former  premier  of  N.W.T.,  dies  from  heart  attack  at  age  38 
May  1,  2002 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  (CP)  --  Goo  Arlooktoo,  a former  Northwest  Territories 
premier,  died  Tuesday  night  after  suffering  a heart  attack.  He  was  38. 

Arlooktoo,  from  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Kimmirut  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Baffin  Island,  served  as  justice  minister  and  deputy  premier  of  the 


Northwest  Territories  between  1995  and  1999. 

He  served  briefly  as  premier  when  he  was  just  35  years  old  after  then- 
leader  Don  Morin  resigned  in  the  midst  of  a conflict-of-interest  scandal 
in  the  fall  of  1998. 

Dim  Antoine,  deputy  premier  of  the  N.W.T.,  said  Wednesday  that  Arlooktoo 
was  an  essential  figure  in  politics  when  the  territories  were  dividing. 

"He  helped  us  in  the  creation  of  the  new  territories  Nunavut  and  the 
Northwest  Territories, " he  said.  "So  he's  helped  contribute  to  the 
evolution  of  the  north." 

Arlooktoo  opted  in  1999  to  seek  a spot  in  the  legislature  for  the  new 
territory  of  Nunavut  --  a land  almost  twice  the  size  of  Ontario  with  a 
population  of  just  25,000  in  26  widely  scattered  communities. 

But  he  failed  to  win  a seat  in  his  home  riding  in  the  first-ever  Nunavut 
election . 

Kevin  O'Brien,  the  Speaker  of  Nunavut's  legislative  assembly,  said 
Arlooktoo  took  his  political  duties  seriously. 

"He  was  there  early  in  the  morning  and  left  certainly  after  most  people 
had  left  for  the  day,"  he  said.  "That's  not  to  say  we  didn't  have  our 
debates.  He  was  seen  as  a fair  man  and  very  committed  to  his 
responsibility. " 

Arlooktoo  said  prior  to  the  Nunavut  election  that  the  most  important 
issue  for  the  new  region  was  the  economy  and  jobs.  The  imminent 
territorial  split  ignited  voter  interest. 

"People  are  finally  starting  to  realize  that  with  this  election  comes 
the  start  of  a long-awaited  dream,"  Arlooktoo  once  said  while  campaigning. 

"That  is  the  startup  of  the  new  Nunavut  territory  and  what  people  see  as 
their  own  government." 

Arlooktoo  hinted  at  hopes  of  one  day  leading  his  homeland. 

"If  elected,  I would  certainly  run  for  cabinet  and  leave  it  open  for  the 
premier,"  he  said  before  the  February  1999  election. 

As  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  the  legislature  has  no  political 
parties.  Its  members  select  a premier  and  cabinet  from  among  themselves, 
and  govern  by  consensus. 

Most  recently,  Arlooktoo  had  been  working  in  Iqaluit  as  a political 
consultant,  serving  on  a number  of  government-appointed  committees. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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April  27-28,  2002 

Mary  Coleman 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Coleman,  96,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Tom  Chischilly  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  family  cemetery,  Lupton. 

Coleman  died  April  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  10,  1906  in  Lupton 
into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Coleman  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver  and  rancher.  Her  hobbies  included 
sewing,  sheep  herding  and  weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Dohnny  Thompson  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.; 
daughter,  Marie  Coleman  Etsitty  of  Lupton;  27  grandchildren;  66  great- 
grandchildren and  11  great-great  grandchildren. 

Coleman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  3ohn  Coleman;  sons,  Fred 
Comb,  Thomas  Coleman,  Glenn  Coleman  and  Ben  Coleman;  daughter,  Louise 
Baker;  sisters,  Na  Glee  Nuz  Bah,  Madge  Clark  and  Ah  Henthbah  Spencer;  and 
brothers,  Clarence  Baker,  Sam  Houston  and  Dean  Houston. 

Pallbearers  were  Reginald  Curley,  Alfred  Baker,  3ohn  Baker,  Randall 
Comb;  Matthew  E.  Curley  and  Eldridge  Etsitty. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 


at  Lupton  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Avery  Reed  Yazzie 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Avery  Yazzie,  19,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  April  29  at  Tse  Bonito  Community  Bible  Church.  Burial  will  follow 
at  family  plot,  Seba  Dalkai,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  died  April  24  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  April  22,, 

1983  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People 
Clan . 

Yazzie  hobbies  included  playing  basketball,  fishing,  traveling, 
listening  to  music,  camping  and  working  on  vehicle. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Charolette  Franklin-Sutton  and  Tommy 
Yazzie;  brothers,  Bryce  and  Brent  Sutton;  sister,  Tanya;  grandparents,  Tom 
and  Dottie  Franklin  and  Dudley  and  Alice  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Johason  Yazzie,  Rodney  Talkalai,  Dustin  Jackson, 
Brent  Sutton,  Drew  Dixon  and  Corey  Lincoln. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Franklin's  residence,  Seba  Dalkai. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  29,  2002 

Rosita  lean  Begay-Charley 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rosita  Begay-Charley,  53,  were  held 
at  10  a.m.,  today  at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Church,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 
Father  Gilbert  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  family  plot.  Cross  Canyon. 

Begay-Charley  died  April  25  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1948 
in  Cross  Canyon  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Comb  Cliff 
Dwellers  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  lonah  Charley  Sr.  and  Henderson  Charley; 
daughters,  Angelita  Begay,  Sylvia  Charley  and  Rachel  Charley;  sisters, 
Laura  Ration;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Begay-Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Johnson  Charley  and 
parents,  Eugene  Benally  and  Pauline  Begay. 

Pallbearers  were  Darryl  Begay,  William  Blackgoat,  Dabe  Kee,  Jonah 
Charley  Sr.,  Ronald  Tsosie  and  Delbert  Ration. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  1,  2002 

Henry  Nelson  Shirley 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Henry  Shirley,  67,  were  held  at  11  a.m., 
today  at  Ganado  Prebyterian  Church.  Rev.  Paul  R.  Stone  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Shirley  died  April  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  July  15,  1934  in  Ganado 
into  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Shirley  worked  for  the  Navajo  Forest  Products  Industry  as  a logger  and 
was  a rancher.  His  hobbies  included  caring  for  his  livestock. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Ben  Shirley  of  Tempe,  Ariz.  and  Stanley 
Shirley  of  Ganado;  daughters,  Wanda  A.  Begay,  Rosina  J.  Tsosie  and 
Caroline  Y.  Gorman  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Alice  Shirley,  Nellie  Brown,  Annie 
Shirley  Peshlakai  and  Pauline  Shirley  of  Cool  Field;  brothers,  Wilson 
Shirley  and  Leonard  Shirley  of  Cool  Field  and  Ervin  Shirley  of  Nazlini  and 
14  grandchildren . 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Nora  A.  Shirley  and  parents. 
Nelson  and  Yilhasbah  Shirley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raymond  L.  Shorty,  Jeremy  F.  Bia,  Rayme  Begay, 
Stanley  Shirley,  Albert  Tsosie  and  Ben  Shirley. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  2,  2002 


Tom  Dedman 


NAZLINI,  Aniz.  - Services  for  Tom  Dedman,  55,  will  be  held  at  at  11  a.m. 
Friday,  May  3 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Chinle, 
Ariz.  Bishop  Shelton  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a private 
family  cemetery. 

Dedman  died  April  27  in  Scottdale,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Nov.  17,  1946  in 
Nazlini  into  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Dedman  of  Nazlini;  sons,  Darryl  Begay 
of  Gardiner,  Mont.,  Kenny  Begay  of  Park  City,  Utah,  Arnold  Tracey  of 
Nazlini,  Arthur  Bruggeman  and  Leroy  Valentine  both  of  Gallup;  daughters, 
Candelaria  Dedman  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  Ioann  Dedman  of  Nazlini,  Annelise 
Begay  and  Deanna  Benally  both  of  Gallup;  brothers,  Carl  Dedman  and  Henry 
Dedman  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Dane  Dedman  of  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.,  Ann  Marie  Dokey  of  Woodsprings,  Ariz.,  Rena  Brown,  Fannie  Charley 
and  Vennie  Tracy  all  of  Nazlini;  13  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild 

Dedman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Zonnie  and  Fred  Dedman; 
brothers,  Phillip  Dedman  and  Tony  Dedman  and  sister,  Elizabeth  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edward  Charley,  Rudy  Shebala,  Art  Tracey  Dr.,  Bill 
Wauneka,  Bennie  Wilson  and  Herbert  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gladys  Nealwood  Dohn 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Gladys  Dohn,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  May  3 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Stake 
Center,  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lone  Pine  Cemetery,  Mexican  Springs. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.,  tonight  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Dohn  died  April  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  11,  1913  in  Chuska 
Mountains  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Dohn  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School.  She  was  a former  Chapter 
Secretary  for  Mexican  Springs  Chapter,  homemaker.  She  was  a member  of  the 
the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Her  hobbies  included 
weaving,  word  search  puzzles,  crochet  and  quilting. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  MacArthur  Cadman  Sr.  of  Mexican  Springs  and 
Harrison  Cadman  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.;  sister,  Roselyn  Bitsie  of 
Mexican  Springs;  22  grandchildren  and  47  great-grandchildren . 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charlie  Dohn;  son,  Billy 
Victor  Nez  Sr.;  daughter,  Helena  Wilson;  parents,  Hoskie  and  Bizdebah 
Nealwood;  brothers,  Fred  Etsitty,  Grover  Etsitty  and  Done  Nealwood; 
sisters,  Kathryn  N.  Nez  and  Rose  Wauneka. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kendrick  Dim,  Arnall  Dim,  Freddie  Wilson  Dr.,  Travis 
Tom,  MacArthur  Cadman  Dr.  and  Dohnny  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mexican  Springs  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  2,  2002 

Derell  Francis  Ray  Richards 

PORCUPINE  - Derell  Francis  Ray  Richards,  3 months.  Porcupine,  died 
Sunday,  April  28,  2002,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Troy  Richards  and  Darcy  McBride,  both  of 
Porcupine;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Karen  Red  Elk,  Porcupine,  and  David 
McBride,  Kyle;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Ron  and  Denise  Richards, 
Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  May  3,  at  the  Porcupine 
CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  May  4,  at  the  CAP  office,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


May  4,  2002 


JoLynn  A.  Arapahoe 

KYLE  - JoLynn  A.  Arapahoe,  19,  Kyle,  and  her  unborn  child  died  Thursday, 
May  2,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  special  friend,  Cody  Grass,  Manderson;  her  mother, 
Maureen  Last  Horse,  Kyle;  four  sisters,  Justina  Arapahoe,  Nevada,  Mo., 
Charlotte  Arapahoe,  Porcupine,  Maxine  Broken  Nose,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Madeline  Two  Lance,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  five  brothers,  Mathew  Brown  Bull, 
Rapid  City,  Joseph  Arapahoe,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Victor  Arapahoe,  Jacob 
Arapahoe  and  Webster  Arapahoe,  all  of  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  May  6,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 
Tuesday,  May  7,  at  the  Allen  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  the  Allen  CAP,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Plenty  Bears  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Joseph  Rooks 

KYLE  - Joseph  Rooks,  39,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  May  1,  2002,  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Niquita  LaValdo,  Clarksville,  Ky.;  one 
son,  Jason  Andrews,  Porcupine;  four  sisters,  Grace  Rooks,  Joann  Rooks  and 
Bonnie  Groaning  Bear,  all  of  Kyle,  and  Lynell  Janis,  Porcupine;  three 
brothers,  Duane  Rooks  and  Howard  Rooks,  both  of  Kyle,  and  Leonard  Janis, 
Rapid  City;  and  one  grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  May  6,  at  St.  Barnabus 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday, 

May  7,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  Our 

Lady  of  Sorrows,  with  an  Episcopal  minister  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Barnabus  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Rapid  City  Journal. 

May  01,  2002 
Dennis  Sand,  Sr. 

Dennis  Sand,  Sr.,  age  72,  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD  passed  away  on  Tuesday, 

April  23,  2002  while  in  route  to  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital,  Rapid 
City,  SD. 

Funeral  services  for  Dennis  were  held  at  2:00  pm  on  Wednesday,  May  1, 

2002  at  the  HV  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Jeffry 
Barnes,  Fr.  Les  Campbell,  and  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating.  Burial 
was  in  the  St  Mark's  Cemetery  located  seven  miles  south  of  Eagle  Butte. 

Wake  services  were  held  at  7:00  pm  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  HV  Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Dennis  E.  Sand  was  born  on  June  26,  1929  to  Albert  and  Ida  (White  Dog) 
Sand  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  He  attended  school  at  the  Old  Cheyenne 
Agency  and  graduated  from  the  8th  grade.  He  moved  to  Eagle  Butte  in  1969 
and  married  Darlene  Two  Hawks  on  July  1,  1969.  They  were  married  for  32 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  worked  at  several  jobs  and  as  a janitor 
for  the  CRST  for  13  years  until  he  retired. 

He  was  a member  of  St  Andrew's  Church. 

Dennis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Darlene  Sand  of  Eagle  Butte;  five 
daughters:  Catherine  Tsosie,  Caroline  Sand,  Ila  Sand,  Mona  Rae  Sand  (Judy 
Brown)  and  Darlene  Sand;  four  sons:  Thomas  Sand,  Frank  Sand,  Dennis  Sand 
Jr.,  and  Albert  Sand;  special  granddaughter,  Kelsey,  and  grandson,  LaTrell. 
He  also  has  53  grandchildren  and  44  great  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ebnews.net/Eagle  Butte. 
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Short  life  not  lived  in  vain 
By  1AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
May  1,  2002 

FORT  KIPP  - Pies  fresh  from  the  oven  take  a long  time  to  cool  on  a hot 
afternoon  at  the  end  of  August.  Flelen  Bighorn  decided  to  use  the  time  to 
take  a sack  of  garbage  to  the  town  dump.  When  she  stopped  her  van,  she 
noticed  four  Fort  Peck  tribal  employees  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
front  of  a Dumpster.  They  were  staring  into  the  horizon. 

Bighorn  stepped  out  of  her  van  and  began  walking  toward  them.  One  of  the 
men  began  screaming,  "I  got  a child!  I got  a child!" 

Bighorn  noticed  blood  dripping  from  a plastic  bag,  then  came  the  smell. 

"It  felt  like  somebody  hit  me  in  the  chest,"  she  said.  "I  just  staggered 
backwards  until  I bounced  off  my  van." 

Bighorn  yelled  at  the  men  to  move  away,  to  get  away  from  the  smell.  But 
they  continued  staring  into  the  northern  sky.  Bighorn  got  back  into  her 
van  and  screamed  as  she  drove  home. 

"It  was  just  terrible.  I'll  never  forget  it." 

The  infant  girl's  body  had  been  discovered  while  the  men  were  making  a 
routine  trash  pickup  in  this  tiny  town  along  the  Missouri  River,  about  300 
miles  northeast  of  Billings. 

Nobody  knew  who  she  was  or  where  she  came  from.  Tribal  officials 
immediately  launched  a criminal  investigation  and  sent  the  partially 
decomposed  body  to  a state  crime  lab  in  Missoula.  Although  she  was  now 
shipped  off  the  reservation,  the  horror  and  pain  unleashed  that  clear 
summer  afternoon  didn't  begin  lifting  until  Tuesday,  when  the  infant  was 
returned  to  Fort  Kipp. 

Ever  since  Chief  Medicine  Bear  led  his  Dakota  Tribe  up  the  Missouri 
River  in  search  of  peace  and  buffalo,  the  people  have  faced  great 
challenges:  settlers,  soldiers,  the  reservation  boundaries,  smallpox, 
boarding  schools,  alcohol,  drugs.  Slowly,  the  tribe's  ancient  teachings 
have  been  lost,  says  Floyd  Youngman,  an  elder  and  a sundance  chief  who 
lives  outside  of  Poplar. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  breaths  the  full  term  infant  sucked  in,  but 
Youngman  believes  the  minuscule  amount  of  time  she  spent  on  earth  could 
have  great  significance  for  the  tribe. 

"There  are  lessons  that  need  to  be  learned.  There's  a reason  why  this 
happened,"  Youngman  said. 

The  infant,  known  as  Precious  Angel,  was  shipped  home  to  the  tribe  in  a 
sealed  box  April  15.  Although  the  tribe  is  continuing  to  investigate  her 
death,  state  officials  said  her  body  could  no  longer  be  of  service  in  the 
effort.  Four  women  - Bighorn,  Cheryl  Brody,  Catherine  and  Carol  Spotted 
Bird  - took  it  upon  themselves  to  welcome  Precious  Angel  back  to  the 
reservation  and  make  sure  she  was  given  a proper  sendoff.  They  supplied 
blankets,  moccasins  and  a tiny  dress  for  her  burial. 

Clayton  Memorial  Chapels,  of  Wolf  Point,  donated  their  services  for  the 
funeral,  which  was  held  Tuesday  in  Poplar. 

But  before  Precious  Angel  could  be  buried,  she  needed  an  Indian  name. 
This  ensures  the  Creator  will  recognize  her  spirit  and  allow  her  ancestors 
to  more  easily  spot  her  in  the  Other  World,  Youngman  said. 

Youngman  was  asked  last  weekend  to  do  the  honor.  Many  American  Indians 
have  an  Indian  name  chosen  by  an  elder,  in  addition  to  what  is  printed  on 
their  birth  certificate.  This  has  a long  tradition,  Youngman  said.  When 
the  reservation  was  established  in  1888,  Youngman 's  grandfather  was  told 
to  take  an  English  name.  His  Indian  name  translated  to  Youngman,  that's 


what  he  picked.  Many  others  picked  a name  from  a list  - often  from  history 
books . 

"There  used  to  be  a couple  of  George  Washingtons  running  around  the 
reservation/'  Youngman  said. 

Precious  Angel  needed  a special  name.  Youngman  prayed  and  talked  to  a 
friend.  "It  needed  to  be  something  about  the  morning,  the  sunrise  or  the 
stars,"  he  said. 

Youngman  thought  about  his  grandparents  and  their  traditional  ways,  how 
when  he  was  a child  every  adult  in  the  tribe  was  expected  to  discipline 
him  if  he  was  getting  into  trouble,  how  his  grandmother  once  left  plates 
of  food  in  the  graveyard  to  honor  the  dead,  how  children  were  once 
considered  more  important  than  anything.  He  thought  about  his  tribe's 
seven  values:  respect,  humility,  courage,  wisdom,  generosity,  honesty  and 
fortitude. 

"That  is  what  we  want  to  get  back  in  our  community,"  Youngman  said. 
"Those  values  are  not  obsolete,  but  they're  becoming  lost." 

Youngman  eventually  chose  the  name  Wicahpi  Wakun  Win,  or  Sacred  Star 
Woman . 

"As  the  elders  said,  'The  child  belongs  to  the  whole  community,'" 
Youngman  said.  "This  is  a child  that  was  given  to  us  to  raise.  The  Creator 
has  lessons  to  give  us." 

About  250  people  attended  the  naming  ceremony  and  funeral  for  the  infant 
Sprays  of  pink  and  white  carnations  surrounded  the  tiny  white  coffin. 

Seven  sheet  cakes  covered  a table.  Four  sunburst  quilts  hung  on  the  wall. 

A balloon  with  the  words  "Baby  Girl"  floated  above  the  coffin,  bumping 
into  the  basketball  net  above.  A cool  April  breeze  flowed  through  the 
gymnasium. 

When  the  naming  ceremony  began,  Youngman  walked  slowly  around  the  casket 
singing  Sacred  Star  Woman's  honor  song.  The  four  women  who  helped  the 
infant  come  home  sat  in  the  front  row  sobbing  loudly.  In  the  back  of  the 
gymnasium,  young  children  played  and  chatted.  No  one  shushed  them. 

After  walking  around  the  coffin,  Youngman  paused  and  raised  his  head. 

"She'll  leave  us  once  again  today.  We  wish  her  a good  journey." 

A plate  of  the  tribe's  sacred  foods  - peppermint  tea,  juneberries,  dried 
meat  and  fry  bread  - were  placed  at  the  base  of  the  coffin. 

During  the  subsequent  funeral,  a passage  from  Thessalonians  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Enright  Bighorn.  "But  we  do  not  want  you  to  be  uninformed, 
brothers  and  sisters,  about  those  who  have  died,  so  that  you  may  not 
grieve  as  others  do  who  have  no  hope." 

Standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  gymnasium  was  Poplar  Police  Chief  Capt. 
Stephen  Gray  Hawk,  Sr.,  a 29-year  veteran  of  police  work. 

"I've  seen  a lot.  I've  seen  a lot  of  things  happen  in  my  time.  A lot  of 
children's  deaths  in  car  accidents,  house  fires,"  Gray  Hawk  said  quietly. 
"There  was  a lot  of  terrible  deaths,  but  when  a child  like  this  goes,  it 
hits  everybody. 

"I  really  feel  heartbroken  because  we  got  a child  laying  there.  You 
wonder  what  caused  this." 

Moments  later.  Gray  Hawk  lifted  his  head  and  ventured  an  answer  to  his 
own  question. 

"Too  many  of  our  young  kids  are  getting  hooked  on  drugs.  Children  are 
the  most  important  thing,  but  we're  losing  our  future." 

Tribal  Council  Member  Leland  Spotted  Bird  was  one  of  many  who  offered 
eulogies.  "For  the  last  seven  months,  we've  had  time  to  think,"  he  said. 
"There  is  a purpose  to  every  life.  She  came  here  with  a purpose.  That 
purpose,  I believe,  is  we  need  to  take  a look  at  our  own  children,  to  see 
how  precious  our  little  angels  are." 

At  the  end  of  the  two-hour  funeral.  Sacred  Star  Woman  was  driven  25 
miles  east  to  Fort  Kipp.  She  was  carried  from  the  back  of  a white  hearse 
across  a grassy  field  to  her  grave.  Flowers  were  scattered  at  the  base  of 
the  mound  of  freshly  dug  yellow  earth. 

Meadowlarks  chattered  from  perches  on  the  graveyard's  barbed  wire  fence. 
A cherry  wood  staff  bearing  an  eagle  plume  and  a tiny  medicine  wheel  was 
planted  in  the  dirt  on  the  southern  edge  of  her  grave.  Youngman  had 
prepared  the  staff  after  selecting  a name  for  the  infant.  Enright  Bighorn 
faced  the  setting  sun  as  he  stood  above  the  tiny  grave.  Dozens  of  men. 


women  and  children  drew  closer,  staring  at  the  small  coffin. 

"We  come  to  lay  Granddaughter  to  rest,"  Bighorn  said.  "Granddaughter  is 
in  the  presence  of  God,  in  a place  where  she  will  only  know  joy  and 
happiness . " 

lames  Hagengruber  can  be  reached  at  65-1232 
or  at  jhagengruber@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Casino  company  buys  land  to  mark  massacre  of  Indians 

Robert  Weller 

Associated  Press 

April  26,  2002  14:25:00 

DENVER  - A casino  management  company  plans  to  buy  and  donate  to  Indian 
tribes  the  site  of  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre,  where  militia  troops  killed 
more  than  150  Indians  in  1864. 

Minneapolis-based  Southwest  Entertainment  Inc.  will  pay  $1.5  million  for 
the  1,465-acre  Dawson  Ranch,  about  160  miles  southeast  of  Denver  near  the 
town  of  Chivington.  The  National  Park  Service  is  working  toward 
designating  it  a historic  site. 

The  sale  will  give  the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  full  access 
to  land  they  deem  sacred. 

"We  are  very  excited  about  it  because  it  has  been  over  a century  and  we 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  take  care  of  the  land  properly,"  tribal 
Chairman  Robert  Tabor  said. 

Militia  led  by  Col.  Dohn  M.  Chivington,  a Civil  War  hero,  attacked  a 
sleeping  village  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  on  Nov.  29,  1864  on  the 
gently  rolling  hills,  dotted  with  sagebrush  and  yucca.  The  Indians  had 
been  told  to  camp  there  by  the  Army  and  most  of  the  dead  were  women  and 
children . 

Congress  condemned  the  attack  but  no  one  was  punished  and  there  have 
been  no  reparations. 

Bill  Dawson,  who  has  owned  the  ranch  since  1965,  has  allowed  descendants 
of  victims  to  visit,  but  they  have  had  to  ask  for  permission  first. 

"That  land  is  sacred  land  to  us.  It  is  like  a church.  It  should  be  open. 
You  shouldn't  need  anyone's  permission,"  Tabor  said.  "The  spirits  of  our 
people  are  still  wandering  there." 

Southwest  Entertainment  President  Dim  Druck  said  his  company,  which 
operates  two  casinos  for  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma,  has  a long  history  with 
the  Indians  and  wanted  to  help  them. 

"It  makes  us  feel  good.  It  is  not  often  that  business  and  social  and 
emotional  interests  can  come  together,"  he  said. 

"I  was  at  the  concentration  camp  at  Dachau  last  Dune.  My  father  was 
among  those  there  right  about  the  time  and  after  it  was  liberated  by  the  U. 
S.  Army  and  often  talked  about  it.  I had  a similar  feeling  when  I visited 
the  Sand  Creek  site." 

The  Sand  Creek  Massacre  Flistoric  Site  is  expected  to  cover  12,500  acres 
when  finished. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Round  3 in  fight  over  mine  pumping 
By  ANNE  MINARD 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
05/01/2002 

A national  conservation  group  has  thrown  a counterpunch  in  a multi-year 
fight  over  the  effects  of  Peabody  Energy's  water  use  on  the  aquifer 
beneath  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations . 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  a California-based  nonprofit 
group  of  scientists,  attorneys  and  environmentalists,  has  released  its 
latest  data  that  it  says  shows  a significant  negative  impact. 

But  the  debate  may  be  moot  if  Peabody,  which  disputes  the  NRDC 
conclusions,  nevertheless  agrees  to  stop  pumping  from  the  aquifer  in 
return  for  a permit  to  expand  its  mining  operations. 

The  new  study  alleges  that  a computer  model  Peabody  used  to  demonstrate 
its  pumping  is  causing  no  harm  to  the  aquifer  was  flawed  primarily  because 
it  assumed  too  high  a return  rate  for  water  flowing  back  into  the  aquifer 
--  something  Hopi  hydrologists  have  maintained  for  years. 

"This  is  truly  a David  vs.  Goliath  struggle,"  said  NRDC  senior  attorney 
David  Beckman.  "Peabody  ...  is  pushing  for  permission  to  use  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  in  a region  that  already  doesn't  have  enough  for  the 
people  who  live  there.  Spending  millions  of  dollars  on  biased  studies  will 
not  disprove  reality." 

Under  an  agreement  signed  initially  in  1965,  the  company  leases  coal  and 
water  rights  from  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  in  return  for  more  than  $40 
million  in  royalty  payments  each  year.  The  latest  NRDC  report  comes  as 
Peabody  is  awaiting  action  by  the  federal  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Interior  Department,  on  a permanent  permit  application 
that  includes  a controversial  expansion  plan. 

Hopi  tribal  officials  have  said  they  won't  endorse  the  permit 
application  unless  Peabody  comes  up  with  an  alternative  water  source. 
Peabody  officials  have  agreed,  but  the  company  has  not  amended  its 
application . 

'HE  SAID,  SHE  SAID,  HE  SAID' 

The  dueling  studies  between  Peabody  and  the  NRDC  are  beginning  to  look 
like  a two-year,  "he  said,  she  said,  he  said"  debate,  which  began  with  the 
NRDC's  2000  study,  "Drawdown."  That  study  was  rejected  by  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  and  elicited  a rebuttal  from  Peabody,  and  this  study 
appears  to  rebut  that. 

Beth  Sutton,  a spokesperson  for  the  coal  company,  said  Tuesday  that  the 
company  is  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  appease  tribal  cultural  concerns 
about  the  aquifer  regardless  of  the  scientific  stalemate. 

"We  agree  to  disagree  on  the  science,"  she  said.  "We  respect  cultural 
concerns  and  we're  actively  seeking  a resolution." 

The  coal  company  seeks  permission  to  expand  coal  production  on  Black 
Mesa  by  1 million  tons  a year  and  to  use  32  percent  more  N-aquifer  water 
each  year  to  slurry  coal  from  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  to  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  273  miles  away. 

Peabody's  new  application  asks  to  use  5,700  acre-feet  of  N-aquifer  water 
a year,  compared  with  its  annual  current  use  of  4,400  acre-feet.  The 
aquifer  contains  400  million  acre-feet  of  water  and  covers  an  area  the 
size  of  Delaware. 

The  use  of  aquifer  water  --  the  sole  source  of  tribal  drinking  water  -- 
for  the  country's  only  water-fed  slurry  pipeline  is  a mainstay  of  tribal 
opposition  to  Peabody's  mining  operations.  Tribal  residents  lament  their 
springs  and  surface  water  supplies  are  drying  up,  and  they  blame  Peabody 
for  what  they  say  is  damaging  drawdown  of  the  aquifer. 

Peabody's  study  found  no  measurable  impact  of  the  groundwater  pumping  on 
springs  and  surface  water  and  concluded  the  aquifer  will  "significantly 


recover"  when  the  pumping  stops. 


THREE  ALTERNATIVES  STUDIED 

Nevertheless,  Sutton  said  Peabody  is  looking  toward  three  other  options 
to  supply  water  for  the  slurry  pipeline:  piping  water  from  Lake  Powell, 
piping  water  from  the  Colorado  River  near  Laughlin  to  the  mine  and 
returning  it  to  Nevada  with  coal  on  the  slurry  line,  and  tapping  the 
Northwest  Aquifer,  which  starts  at  the  Kaibeto  Plateau  west  of  the  mining 
operations . 

She  said  the  company  is  anticipating  some  decision  on  an  alternative 
water  supply  within  a year  --  but  one  won't  likely  be  implemented  until 
the  pending  mine  extension  begins,  sometime  after  2005. 

The  opposing  position  --which  some  local  activists  will  call  for  in  a 
protest  to  Peabody  shareholders  in  St.  Louis  Friday  --  is  that  Peabody 
should  get  off  the  aquifer  before  the  permanent  mining  permit  is  approved. 

The  coal  company  has  been  operating  under  an  initial,  or  temporary 
permit.  But  it's  being  pressured  by  one  of  its  partners,  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  to  guarantee  a lasting  supply  of 
coal.  That's  because  the  Laughlin  plant  has  been  court-ordered  to  purchase 
new  pollution-control  equipment  by  September  2003,  a cost  commitment  it 
does  not  want  to  make  if  the  fuel  source  from  Peabody  is  in  jeopardy. 

Peabody  says  its  operations  are  beneficial  to  the  tribes.  The  planned 
expansion  would  generate  "$1.5  billion  in  direct  economic  benefits  into 
reservation  communities  in  terms  of  royalties,  taxes,  wages,  and  vendor 
contracts,"  Sutton  said.  The  Black  Mesa  mine  employs  251  workers,  96 
percent  of  whom  are  tribal  members,  she  said. 

"Mining  is  in  the  public  interest,"  she  added,  "We're  keeping  the  lights 
on  for  more  than  a million  families,  just  at  Black  Mesa."  Including 
operations  at  Peabody's  other  northern  Arizona  mine,  the  Kayenta  Mine,  the 
company  provides  electricity  for  3.5  million  homes. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  has  an  alternative  plan  up  its  sleeve.  In  March,  it 
signed  a contract  with  Reliant  Energy  of  Houston  to  explore  constructing  a 
jointly  owned  coal-fired  electric  generating  station  right  on  Black  Mesa. 
The  plant  would  need  800  million  gallons  of  water  a year  for  cooling 
purposes  (vs.  1.3  billion  for  the  slurry  line),  but  Hopi  officials  have 
said  they  hope  a pipeline  from  Lake  Powell,  not  pumping  the  N-aquifer, 
would  meet  those  water  needs. 

Anne  Minard  can  be  reached  at  aminard@azdailysun.com  or  556-2253. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Opinions:  DAN  K.  THOMASSON:  Another  accounting  scandal 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  (April  29,  2002  12:07  p.m.  EDT)  - Dust  about  as  large  an 
accounting  scandal  as  that  plaguing  Arthur  Andersen  and  the  beleaguered 
Enron  is  one  that  has  been  hanging  around  for  decades  and  is  the  direct 
result  of  government  incompetence. 

What's  more,  it  may  never  be  settled.  Even  the  courts  can't  seem  to  find 
a way  to  assure  Native  Americans  that  billions  of  dollars  in  land-use  fees 
owed  them  will  ever  be  distributed.  The  money  is  due  them  for  grazing, 
timber  cutting  and  the  extraction  of  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals  on  their 
land.  The  mess  stems  from  bureaucratic  intransigence  of  historic 
proportions  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  oversees  it,  reaching  back  almost  to  the  creation  of  the 
bureau,  an  agency  whose  early  years  were  marred  by  corruption. 


Andersen  itself  was  paid  $20  million  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  system 
and  clearly  didn't,  which  comes  as  no  surprise.  Price  Waterhouse,  another 
accounting  giant,  had  joined  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  others  in 
issuing  reports  urging  reforms  in  the  1980s,  all  to  no  avail. 

So  infuriated  has  one  federal  judge  become  over  the  lack  of  government 
response  during  the  six  years  since  frustrated  Indians  filed  a class- 
action  suit,  he  held  both  the  Clinton  Interior  and  Treasury  secretaries  in 
contempt  of  court,  and  current  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  more 
than  three  dozen  others  in  her  department  now  face  similar  citations  from 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 

The  class-action  suit  seeks  to  win  justification,  and  thus  billions  in 
owed  payments  for  300,000  individual  accounts  held  by  the  bureau.  Like 
nearly  every  other  dealing  Native  Americans  have  had  with  the  government, 
they  have  failed  to  achieve  any  satisfaction.  Indians  contend  that  not  one 
single  account  of  those  represented  in  the  suit  has  been  accurately 
balanced.  Does  the  expression  "flimflam"  ring  a bell?  It  certainly  does 
with  Lamberth,  who  has  been  struggling  with  misleading  government  lawyers, 
shredded  documents  and  a host  of  other  government  shenanigans,  including 
deleted  e-mails.  Last  December,  he  became  so  upset  over  the  lack  of 
security  on  Web  sites  linked  to  the  trust  accounts  that  he  ordered  them 
shut  down.  In  a classic  bit  of  bureaucratic  fumbling.  Interior  shut  down 
all  its  Web  sites,  including  those  for  the  national  parks,  causing  a 
disruption  in  vacation  plans  for  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  amount  of  land  here  is  sizable,  57  million  acres,  47  million  of 
which  is  held  in  trust  for  the  tribes.  Leases  for  use  of  the  land  are 
signed  with  the  bureau  and  pay  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management,  which 
is  supposed  to  administer  the  accounts.  Record  keeping  in  any  orderly 
fashion  has  been  practically  non-existent  over  the  years,  and  many  of  the 
documents  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  Also,  there  has  been  a major 
problem  as  original  account  holders  (land  owners)  died  and  their  holdings 
have  been  spread  among  heirs. 

Congress  has  tried  to  fix  the  problem  on  occasion  without  much  more 
success.  The  latest  plan  offered  by  a group  of  Western  senators,  including 
Democratic  leader  Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota  and  Arizona  Republican  John 
McCain,  would  create  a new  position  at  Interior  to  oversee  trust 
management  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  funds  by  the  tribes  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  Norton  wants  to  set  up  a new  bureau  in  the  department  to 
deal  exclusively  with  the  trust-management  problem.  Those  supporting  the 
class-action  suit  for  some  strange  reason  aren't  keen  about  new  government 
agencies  coming  into  the  picture  and  want  Lamberth  to  appoint  an 
independent  receiver  to  straighten  out  the  individual  accounts. 

This  entire  affair  has  dragged  on  to  the  point  of  insanity.  Obviously,  a 
government  agency  or  agencies  that  can't  be  trusted  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  its  constituents  in  better  fashion  needs  to  be  severely  reorganized  or 
abolished  altogether. 

The  government's  continuing  callous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  Native 
Americans  is  not  only  a national  disgrace,  it  is  criminal.  The  Enron 
scandal  is  just  a blip  on  the  screen  of  corporate  sleaziness.  The 
mishandling  of  the  Indian  accounts  is  far  more  serious  in  what  it  says 
about  our  system  of  government  no  matter  how  un-sexy  it  may  be  to  the 
press . 

Dan  K.  Thomasson  is  former  editor  of  the  Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 
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Indian  Royalty  payments  still  on  hold 

By  Dim  Snyden/Staff  writer 

Friday,  May  03,  2002  - 11:54:19  PM  MST 

NAGEEZI  More  than  3,000  Navajos  in  the  Eastern  "checkerboard"  Agency  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  still  have  not  received  any  Indian  Royalty  Trust  Account 
payments . 

This  comes  nearly  six  months  after  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  computer  system, 
inadvertently  disrupting  the  royalty  payment  system  for  40,000  Native 
Americans  in  at  least  six  western  states. 

Navajo  elders  have  been  receiving  "letters  of  intent  to  pay"  from  the 
government  instead  of  actual  checks.  The  money  due  is  not  taxpayer  money, 
but  actual  rent  payments  from  oil  and  gas  companies  who  profit  from  the 
use  of  Navajo  land  on  this  eastern  strip. 

The  problem  prompted  an  angry  letter  from  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  to 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton.  Udall  wrote  April  12  "I  do  not 
understand  why  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  fixed  this  problem 
and  am  tired  of  receiving  and  reading  the  same  old  rhetorical  spin, ' which 
the  department  keeps  feeding  to  the  press  and  to  my  Native  American 
constituency. " 

The  payment  problem  won't  be  resolved  anytime  soon,  however,  a U.S. 
official  said  during  a community  meeting  held  Friday  at  the  Nageezi 
Chapter  Flouse,  35  miles  south  of  Bloomfield. 

Theresa  Bayani,  director  of  the  Indian  and  Gas  On-Shore  section  of  the 
Minerals  Management  Services  Office  in  Denver,  said  her  office  has  five 
months  of  royalty  reports,  submitted  in  hard  copy,  and  payments  to  verify 
for  accuracy. 

"Matching  lease  payments  to  royalty  checks  is  very  critical,"  Bayani 
said . 

The  Nov.  21,  2001  computer  shutdown  brought  the  payment  process  for 
allottees  to  a halt.  The  oil  and  gas  companies,  however,  continued  to 
submit  their  payments. 

Bayani  said.  "We  were  getting  the  payments  (during  the  shutdown).  We 
were  contacting  oil  companies  by  phone,  so  we  could  determine  who  was 
submitting  the  money."  She  added,  however,  "we  didn't  have  the  royalty 
reports  during  the  shutdown.  We  couldn't  confirm  the  exact  dollar  amount 
submitted,  but  only  that  it  was  submitted." 

Bayani  said  oil  and  gas  company  payments,  meant  for  disbursement  to 
Native  Americans,  are  instead  being  deposited  into  the  Federal  Reserve 
until  everything  can  be  sorted  out. 

The  payment  system  is  complex  even  without  the  added  problem  of  an 
Internet  shutdown.  Oil  and  gas  companies  send  their  payments  and  royalty 
reports  to  the  Minerals  Management  Services  office.  The  information  is 
given  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  before  being  passed  onto  the  Office 
of  Trust  Fund  Management,  who  actually  writes  the  checks  and  mails  them  to 
the  land  holders. 

This  detailed  explanation  didn't  completely  satisfy  Four  Corners 
Allottee  President  George  Werito.  "All  we  know  is  the  BIA  is  playing  with 
our  money.  We  want  results  today.  These  people  have  suffered  long  enough 
now,"  he  said. 

The  monthly  allotment  checks  range  from  as  little  as  $5  to  a whopping 
$12,000,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  land  and  how  much  oil  and  gas  the 
companies  extract.  Without  these  payments,  some  Navajos  living  in  the 
resource-rich  Nageezi  and  Flerfano  areas  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
homes  and  vehicles  to  the  bank.  Many  Navajos  have  also  sold  their 
livestock  and  pawned  belongings  to  survive. 

Nageezi  Chapter  President  Calvert  Garcia  said  he  believed  there  was  much 
more  to  it  than  what  Bayani  told  the  crowd.  "Do  you  suspect  any  company  of 
not  making  reports  and  payments?"  he  said  to  her  in  front  of  the  audience. 

Bayani  said  "we  determined  the  companies  submitted  all  of  the  money. 
Whether  they  submitted  reports,  I can't  answer  that  now." 

Garcia  added  he  would  like  to  remove  the  BIA  from  the  payment  process, 
instead  replacing  it  with  a system  where  companies  make  direct  deposits 
into  allottees'  accounts. 

A BIA  official  from  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  who  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be 


identified  for  fear  of  losing  his  job,  was  against  this  idea.  He  said 
banks  couldn't  handle  the  royalty  accounts  because  interest  is  divided 
into  fractions. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  BIA  hasn't  kept  accurate  records  for  more 
than  100  years.  "We're  paying  for  it  today.  I wish  there  was  an  easy 
answer,  but  there  isn't." 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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A super  assistant  secretary,  in  all  but  name 
FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  2002 

Raising  questions  about  reorganization  efforts,  and  in  potential 
violation  of  federal  law,  Ross  Swimmer  has  amassed  control  over  almost 
every  single  aspect  of  trust  reform,  according  to  court  documents  and 
government  reports. 

The  power  grab  comes  as  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  faces 
criticism  for  attempting  to  scuttle  the  authority  of  the  only  government 
official  charged  with  fixing  the  Indian  trust  system.  Some  of  Special 
Trustee  Tom  Slonaker's  key  duties  have  been  parceled  out  to  Swimmer  in 
spite  of  unanswered  questions  about  his  qualifications,  court  monitor 
Joseph  S.  Kieffer  charged  in  a report  this  week. 

The  ever  growing  consolidation  casts  Swimmer,  a former  Reagan 
administration  official,  as  a super  assistant  secretary  of  sorts,  able  to 
take  on  any  trust  project  when  deemed  appropriate.  Yet  as  a political  card 
brought  in  by  Norton  at  the  height  of  controversy  over  her  plan  to  create 
a new  trust  agency,  he  remains  largely  unaccountable  to  Congress,  Indian 
Country  and  the  court  overseeing  the  debacle. 

Since  his  appointment  last  November,  Norton  and  her  aides  have  shielded 
the  past  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  complaints  by  Congress 
and  tribal  leaders.  At  a contentious  House  hearing  in  February,  she  openly 
scoffed  at  doubts  expressed  about  his  role  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Requests  for  Swimmer's  removal  by  tribes,  still  stung  by  his  late  1980s 
attempt  to  privatize  their  assets  without  their  consent,  go  unheeded. 
Department  officials  decline,  or  refuse,  depending  on  the  case,  public 
inquiries  about  his  status  --  including  whether  he  is  an  employee  or  a 
high-priced  consultant  --  citing  privacy  issues. 

Meanwhile,  his  reaches  into  trust  matters  have  expanded.  He  currently 
watches  over  the  failed  $40  million  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management 
System  (TAAMS),  now  called  Trust  Systems;  data  cleanup,  renamed  BIA  Trust 
Data  Quality  Analysis;  and  probate,  or  the  distribution  of  Indian  assets 
to  descendants. 

Taking  over  a duty  Slonaker  once  held.  Swimmer  is  responsible  for 
compiling  court-mandated  status  updates.  The  process  involves  him 
summoning  BIA  project  managers  to  explain  their  progress  in  a role  not 
unlike  one  which  might  otherwise  be  handled  by  Assistant  Secretary  Neal 
McCaleb. 

In  addition,  he  oversees  the  ongoing  work  of  Electronic  Data  Systems 
(EDS),  an  information  technology  consulting  firm  Slonaker  brought  into  the 
fold  last  summer.  Tribal  leaders,  after  questioning  EDS'  presence  and  the 
approval  of  more  than  $5  million  in  contracts  to  the  firm  against  their 
objections,  are  just  beginning  to  be  included  in  this  decision  making 
process  --  and  only  at  their  insistence. 

It's  his  oversight  of  two  other  areas  that  may  be  the  most  troublesome, 
though.  Although  Congress  in  1994  directed  the  Special  Trustee  to  prepare 
a strategic  guide  to  reform,  Norton  has  tasked  this  effort  to  Swimmer  and 


renamed  it  an  "operations"  plan. 

Swimmer  has  also  been  given  control  over  Bert  T.  Edwards,  a former  top 
official  at  the  State  Department  charged  with  telling  300,000  Indian 
beneficiaries  how  much  money  they  are  owed,  another  Congressionally 
enumerated  duty.  The  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  works  under  the 
auspices  of  Swimmer's  seemingly  nebulous  Office  of  Indian  Trust  Transition, 
an  entity  Norton  created  by  secretarial  fiat. 

But  if  it  comes  down  to  a battle  over  who  has  the  best  interests  of 
Indian  beneficiaries  at  heart,  there  is  no  contest.  In  the  most  glowing  of 
terms,  Norton  has  clearly  sided  with  Swimmer,  as  evidenced  by  a recent 
memo  in  which  she  blamed  Slonaker  --  who  has  36  years  of  trust  experience 
--  for  the  state  of  affairs. 

"I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Swimmer  is  very  qualified  to  undertake  these 
duties,  and  I don't  want  to  interrupt  the  progress  that  is  being  made," 
she  wrote  on  April  19,  telling  Slonaker  he  is  better  off  concentrating  on 
what  few  tasks  he  has  left  lest  those  be  stripped  away  too. 

To  the  court,  though,  the  answer  may  be  different,  as  Kieffer  in  his 
report  singles  Swimmer  out  as  a potential  problem.  "Mr.  Ross  Swimmer  may 
be  a very  experienced  manager  with  a considerable  history  in  the  BIA  as 
Assistant  Secretary,"  he  writes.  "He  may  have  been  a tribal  chief  and  a 
bank  president." 

"But  repeated  inquiries  by  the  court  monitor  about  his  trust  experience 
have  not  received  any  response  that  he  has  ever  been  educated  in  or 
performed  any  trust  fiduciary  operations  to  the  extent  required  to  fulfill 
the  role  he  has  now  been  given,"  he  continues. 

The  conclusion?  "This  Shakespearean  tragedy  has  no  end." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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In  one  fell  swoop:  A finalist  for  a national  governance  award, 

Zuni  Pueblo's  eagle  aviary  educates  children,  revives  the  ancient 
practice  of  husbandry  and  provides  ceremonial  feathers,  not  to 
mention  caring  for  injured  birds. 

By  Frank  Zoretich 
Tribune  Reporter 

ZUNI  - The  big  bird  swooped  by  just  a few  feet  above  the  dozen  small 
children,  the  wind  of  its  flapping  wings  ruffling  the  hair  on  their  heads. 

"I  wish  I could  be  an  eagle,"  said  one  of  the  boys. 

"How  many  of  you  are  members  of  the  Eagle  Clan?"  asked  Loretta  Beyuka, 
teacher  of  the  kindergarten  class  at  Zuni  Pueblo's  A:shiwi  Elementary 
School.  Several  children  raised  their  hands. 

The  boy  and  his  classmates  were  visiting  the  Zuni  Eagle  Aviary,  home  to 
nine  bald  eagles  and  12  golden  eagles,  injured  predatory  birds  that  would 
not  be  able  to  survive  in  the  wild. 

The  aviary,  built  for  about  $100,000,  is  the  central  element  in  a Zuni 
tribal  government  program  that  is  among  16  finalists  for  one  of  this 
year's  Honoring  Nations:  American  Indian  Tribal  Governance  Awards  from 
Harvard  University. 

Eighty  tribes  from  around  the  nation  entered  the  awards  competition, 
administered  by  the  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development  at 
Harvard's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

Eight  of  the  16  finalist  programs  will  be  recognized  further  with 
"high  honors"  on  Dune  18  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  Each  of  the  eight  will  receive 
$10,000  "to  share  their  governance  success  story  with  others." 

A news  release  from  Harvard  listing  all  the  finalists  says  this  about 


the  Zuni  Eagle  Aviary  program: 

"Responding  to  ceremonial  needs  for  eagle  feathers,  in  1999  the  Pueblo 
opened  the  first-ever  Native  American  owned  and  operated  eagle  sanctuary. 
The  award-winning  facility  provides  a source  of  molted  eagle  feathers  for 
Zuni  while  at  the  same  time  reviving  the  ancient  practice  of  eagle 
husbandry. 

"Today,  the  sanctuary  is  home  to  (21)  eagles  - all  of  which  are  non- 
releasable,  typically  because  of  a permanent  debilitating  injury  - which 
enables  the  Pueblo  to  distribute  tens  of  thousands  of  feathers  using 
tribal  protocol.  The  sanctuary  also  administers  a community  education 
program,  a raptor  care  training  program  and  has  strengthened  Zuni's  ties 
with  dozens  of  outside  agencies." 

Steve  Albert,  head  of  the  Zuni  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department,  said  about 
99  percent  of  the  eagle  feathers  are  distributed  to  Zuni  religious  leaders 
and  other  members  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo,  and  some  of  them  are  sent  to  other 
tribes  for  ceremonial  purposes. 

"Money  is  not  the  thing,"  Albert  said  of  Zuni's  application  for  the 
Harvard  award.  "It's  a pretty  big  honor  just  to  be  named  as  a finalist. 
We're  happy  to  help  other  tribes  and  to  be  a model  for  many  reservations. 
Some  tribes  in  Oklahoma  are  now  moving  forward  on  eagle  aviary  programs." 

The  only  other  legal  source  for  eagle  feathers  - primarily  from  birds 
that  have  died  - is  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  National  Eagle 
Repository  near  Denver,  which  has  a years-long  waiting  list  of  requests. 

The  pueblo  worked  with  Albuquerque's  Dohn  Antonio,  Fish  and  Wildlife's 
liaison  to  tribes  in  the  Southwest,  to  establish  the  aviary  program. 

Once  included  on  the  U.S.  list  of  endangered  species,  bald  eagles  have 
made  a comeback  - from  417  nesting  pairs  in  the  lower  48  states  in  1963  to 
about  6,000  nesting  pairs  today.  Since  1995  they  have  been  listed  as 
"threatened . " 

Golden  eagles  are  protected  under  the  same  federal  laws  that  protect 
bald  eagles.  Although  endangered  in  some  states,  golden  eagles  are  not  on 
the  federal  endangered  species  list.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  eagles 
appears  to  be  loss  of  habitat. 

The  Zuni  eagles,  sent  to  the  pueblo  by  a variety  of  animal-rescue  groups, 
have  suffered  foot  or  wing  injuries  or  were  born  in  captivity  and  have 
imprinted  on  humans,  rendering  them  unfit  to  survive  in  the  wild.  Some  of 
them  can't  fly,  but  to  stay  clear  of  the  kindergartners  moving  about  the 
aviary,  they  stalk  across  the  floor  of  pea-sized  gravel  like  feathered 
tough  guys,  shoulders  hunched,  heads  and  hooked  beaks  pugnaciously  thrust 
forward . 

From  the  outside,  the  aviary  resembles  a big  barn,  with  walls  of 
vertical  wooden  slats  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  two  entrances  featuring 
traditional  Zuni  stonework. 

Inside,  the  space  seems  huge.  The  building  includes  a "flyway"  100-feet 
long,  25-feet  wide  and  18-feet  high.  Several  smaller  rooms  along  one  side 
of  the  building  provide  space  for  eagles  whose  injuries  or  temperaments 
require  separate  quarters.  The  slatted  walls  allow  plenty  of  light  and  all 
sorts  of  weather  to  spill  inside.  Although  portions  of  the  aviary  are 
roofed,  most  of  it  is  also  slatted.  "The  eagles  like  the  rain  and  snow," 
Albert  said. 

The  children  gather  around  Calvin  Chavez,  the  aviary's  part-time 
caretaker,  as  he  sets  out  delicacies  on  perching  platforms  for  the  eagles' 
feeding.  The  menu  on  this  day  includes  a dead  lamb,  dead  mice  - "Eeeyew!" 
the  children  exclaim  in  unison  - as  well  as  chunks  of  what  Albert  called 
"bird  of  prey  diet;  it's  basically  horse  meat."  The  bird  of  prey  diet  is 
purchased  from  a Nebraska  company,  but  Zuni  tribal  members  contribute  most 
of  the  dead  animals. 

Chavez  is  also  the  person  who  does  the  careful  daily  gathering  of  molted 
eagle  feathers. 

"They  each  drop  a couple  every  day,"  Albert  said  of  the  birds.  And  once 
a month  Chavez  trims  the  eagles'  talons  and  weighs  the  big  birds  - they 
range  from  7 to  12  pounds. 

The  aviary  was  designed  - with  guidance  from  the  Zuni  tribal  council, 

Zuni  cultural  liaison  Edward  Wemytewa  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  - by  the  married  team  of  architects  Claude  Armstrong  and  Donna 


Cohen,  who  lived  in  Albuquerque  until  moving  to  Florida  about  five  years 
ago,  where  they  practice  in  Gainesville  and  teach  at  the  University  of 
Florida  School  of  Architecture. 

The  couple  also  left  their  mark  on  Albuquerque.  They  designed  the  Zen 
Center  and,  with  Albuquerque  architect  Robert  Peters,  the  "outlooks"  on 
the  Montano  Bridge. 

"We  didn't  have  any  preconceptions,"  Cohen  said  of  their  aviary  design 
work. 

"There  was  nothing  like  it  that  anyone  else  had  ever  done,"  Armstrong 
added . 

The  building  has  won  a New  Mexico  American  Institute  of  Architecture 
award.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  given  it  recognition  by 
agreeing  to  provide  $20,000  to  fund  the  design  for  an  addition  to  the 
aviary,  including  another  flyway.  Armstrong  and  Cohen  will  be  returning  to 
New  Mexico  for  the  summer  to  work  with  the  Zunis  on  the  project. 

"We're  pretty  much  at  capacity,"  said  Albert,  explaining  the  decision  to 
roughly  double  the  aviary's  size.  The  addition,  he  said,  would  include  "a 
real  education  room." 

The  Zuni  tribal  council  has  not  yet  decided  how  much  of  an  open-to-the- 
public  facility  the  aviary  should  be.  "One  of  the  things  we're  looking  at 
is  for  visitors  to  be  able  to  look  into  the  flyway  without  being  able  to 
walk  into  it,"  Cohen  said. 

The  kindergarten  class  is  gone  from  the  aviary.  The  eagles  fly  or  walk 
to  the  rats  and  other  tempting  morsels  that  have  been  put  out  on  the 
perching  platforms.  They  begin  to  rip  into  their  food. 


Navajo  Nation  is  also  a finalist  for  Flarvard  award 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  also  among  the  16  finalists  for  Harvard 
University's  American  Indian  Tribal  Governance  Awards. 

Here's  how  the  Navajo  entry  is  described  by  the  Project  on  American 
Indian  Economic  Development  at  the  lohn  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government: 

"Formed  in  1989  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  the  Office  of  Navajo 
Government  Development  works  with  the  Dine'  people  and  its  elected  leaders 
to  conduct  government  reform,  foster  the  incorporation  of  Navajo  culture 
and  tradition  into  the  Navajo  Nation  Code,  and  facilitate  the  devolution 
of  responsibilities  from  the  central  Navajo  government  to  the  local  or 
chapter  level. 

"As  a body  dedicated  to  improving  government  performance,  the  Office 
played  a key  role  in  the  passage  of  the  1998  Local  Governance  Act  and  has 
developed  and  informed  numerous  legislative  initiatives  that  expand  tribal 
sovereignty  and  increase  governmental  accountability,  transferability  and 
efficiency. " 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Chippewa  holding  sovereignty  summit 
By  DENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
Saturday,  May  4,  2002 

Descendants  of  Chief  Asiniweyin,  the  Chippewa  leader  whose  name  was 
translated  as  Rocky  Boy  and  for  whom  the  reservation  in  northcentral 
Montana  is  named,  are  holding  a sovereignty  summit  in  Great  Falls  today 
and  Sunday. 

Organizers  Mike  Albert  and  Glen,  Mike,  Melinda  and  Mary  Gopher  expect  a 
few  hundred  people  --  some  from  as  far  as  Washington,  Utah  and  Canada  -- 


to  attend  what  they  hope  will  become  an  annual  event. 

The  group  also  has  invited  Montana's  congressional  delegation  and  the 
Office  of  Self  Governance,  which  distributes  federal  benefits  to  the 
Chippewa  Cree  tribal  council,  to  attend. 

There  are  several  hundred,  and  possibly  a thousand,  descendants  of  the 
chief  in  Great  Falls  and  in  urban  areas  in  the  northwestern  United  States, 
most  of  whom  never  settled  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  reservation,  or  enrolled 
with  the  tribe,  said  Melinda  Gopher,  great-great-granddaughter  of  Chief 
Asiniweyin . 

The  summit  is  designed  to  bring  these  descendants  together,  to  form 
their  own  tribe  and  govern  themselves,  effectively  splitting  from  the  Cree 
and  Metis. 

"The  main  purpose  of  the  summit  is  for  the  original  band  to  reclaim  our 
sovereignty,"  said  Melinda  Gopher,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Gopher,  who 
raised  his  family  on  Hill  57  in  Great  Falls  and  was  a tribal  leader  until 
he  died  in  1998. 

Members  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  tribal  council  didn't  return  messages  left 
by  the  Tribune  Friday. 

Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  was  established  in  1916.  The  law  that  did 
so  recognized  the  Ojibwa,  better  known  as  the  Chippewa,  but  didn't 
acknowledge  the  Cree  and  Metis  --  historically  rival  tribes. 

The  tribal  constitution  was  altered  to  include  members  adopted  into  the 
tribe  --  the  Cree  and  Metis  --  and  even  though  no  adoption  records  exist, 
they  now  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  tribe,  and  do  not  represent  the 
Chippewa,  summit  organizers  say. 

"Since  Rocky  Boy  died,  there  has  never  been  an  Ojibwa  tribal  chairman, 
let  alone  an  Ojibwa  tribal  government,"  organizers  said  in  a prepared 
statement . 

Not  only  do  the  Cree  and  Metis  not  represent  them,  they  tried  to  wipe 
Chippewa  out  by  making  it  a law  that  those  who  had  not  lived  on  the 
reservation  for  10  years  lost  their  tribal  status. 

"The  Cree  and  Metis  initiated  a blatantly  genocidal  policy  to  terminate 
Ojibwa  enrollments  based  upon  extended  absence  of  10  years,"  the  statement 
said.  "We  are  expecting  this  matter  to  be  corrected  and  to  gradually 
install  a return  of  Ojibwa  self-government." 

(These  Ojibwa  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Little  Shell  Band  of 
Chippewa,  who  are  predominately  Metis  and  have  been  waiting  final  federal 
recognition  since  May  1999,  Melinda  Gopher  said.) 

Today,  following  a traditional  memorial  feast  to  Chief  Asiniweyin,  a 
six-  to  nine-member  traditional  Ojibwa  clan  council  will  be  sworn  in. 

"We've  had  traditional  leaders  represent  the  community  in  the  past,  but 
we're  returning  to  as  close  to  the  type  of  government  Rocky  Boy  had  when 
he  was  a leader  in  1916,"  said  Gopher,  27,  who  now  lives  in  Billings. 

"Its  duties  will  be  to  restore  self-government  to  our  people,  to 
represent  our  interests  and  to  engage  in  asset  recovery,  because  we  have 
had  our  wealth  taken  from  us,"  she  said. 

The  group  also  wants  to  strike  down  the  constitution  the  BIA  authorized 
under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1935,  which  allowed  the  Metis  and 
Cree  into  the  Chippewa  tribe. 

Organizers  said  they  are  not  looking  to  displace  the  Cree  or  Metis,  but 
only  to  restore  rights  lost  to  the  historical  members,  the  chief's 
descendants . 

"What  we  want  is  a better  life  for  our  people,"  said  Mike  Gopher, 
Melinda's  brother. 

Instead  of  having  a reservation,  organizers  would  like  a corporation  or 
board  that  could  invest  the  talents  of  their  people. 

"For  us  to  try  to  move  to  Rocky  Boy  ...  probably  wouldn't  work,"  because 
they  would  still  have  to  move  away  from  there  to  find  jobs,"  Mike  Gopher 
said.  "They  can  decide  to  enroll  us,  but  nothing  will  really  change." 

Either  way,  there  must  be  a compromise  between  the  three  groups,  he  said. 

"We  do  acknowledge  our  own  suffering  of  being  wiped  out,  we  sure 
wouldn't  want  to  see  any  tribal  groups  struggle  like  we  did  for  85  years," 
Melinda  Gopher  said.  "Our  intentions  are  not  to  displace  anybody." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Alberta's  Stoney  First  Nation  claims  federal  agency  shirking  responsibility 
April  30,  2002 

CALGARY  (CP)  --  A federal  government  agency  formed  to  protect  oil  and  gas 
revenues  for  First  Nations  has  neglected  to  collect  more  than  $10  million 
from  oil  companies  for  a Calgary-area  band,  two  chiefs  charged  Tuesday. 

In  a rare  move,  Stoney  First  Nation  chiefs  called  a news  conference  to 
reveal  their  discontent  and  frustration  with  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Canada. 

They  accused  the  agency  of  mishandling  royalties  owed  by  Canadian  and 
American  energy  companies  and  claim  the  federal  branch  is  neglecting  many 
more  native  bands  in  Alberta. 

"We  feel  we  need  to  involve  the  media  in  this  matter  to  get  things 
moving,"  Chief  Ernest  Wesley  said. 

In  1993,  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Canada  told  the  Stoney  nation  that  the 
agency  had  quit  trying  to  collect  royalties  that  several  oil  companies  had 
improperly  deducted  and  paid  to  the  province. 

Feeling  abandoned  by  the  agency,  the  Stoney  nation  filed  a lawsuit 
against  one  of  the  companies,  PanCanadian  Petroleum  Ltd. 

Seven  years  later,  in  Duly  2000,  the  Alberta  Court  of  Appeal  ruled  in 
favour  of  the  Stoneys.  But  the  court  said  the  band  could  only  collect 
money  from  PanCanadian  going  back  six  years  from  when  the  lawsuit  was 
filed. 

Since  then,  the  Stoneys  have  made  claims  against  several  oil  companies, 
stating  they  are  owed  more  than  $10  million,  plus  interest. 

But  the  court  ruling  has  created  a six-year  precedent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
companies,  and  they  are  only  cutting  cheques  to  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Canada 
for  a fraction  of  the  money  demanded  by  the  band. 

However,  some  disputed  royalties  date  as  far  back  as  1977. 

Stoney  lawyer  Doug  Rae  called  the  six-year  limitation  "legal  fiction," 
and  called  on  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Canada  to  collect  the  full  amount. 

But  the  head  of  Indian  Oil  and  Gas  Canada  said  the  agency  has  to  follow 
the  court  ruling. 

"Legally,  that's  what  the  companies  are  on  the  hook  for,"  said  Strater 
CrowFoot,  executive  director  of  the  agency. 

"There's  a six-year  limitation  period.  That's  what  we  can  collect." 

When  asked  why  the  agency  for  years  stopped  fighting  to  recoup  the 
royalties  which  had  been  improperly  deducted,  CrowFoot  responded:  "You're 
asking  the  wrong  people  because  I wasn't  around  back  then." 

CrowFoot  landed  the  job  in  1996. 
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New  diabetes  education  campaign  to  raise  awareness  among  Aboriginal  Peoples 
May  3,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A new  awareness  campaign  to  prevent  diabetes  among 


Aboriginal  groups  in  Canada  was  launched  Friday  by  the  federal  government. 

Health  Minister  Anne  McLellan  and  Ethel  Blondin-Andrew,  secretary  of 
state  for  children  and  youth,  launched  the  $400,000  campaign  at  the  Wabano 
Centre  for  Aboriginal  Health,  which  is  developing  educational  products  for 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  in  Ottawa. 

The  campaign  will  use  posters,  fact  sheets,  radio  broadcasts  and  a Web 
site  to  promote  regular  exercise  and  nutritious  eating.  Funding  will  come 
from  a five-year,  $58-million  federal  grant  allocated  to  the  Aboriginal 
Diabetes  Initiative  in  1999. 

Diabetes  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  illness  and  disability  among 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  with  a prevalence  three  to  five  times  the  national 
average,  says  Health  Canada.  The  department  has  no  record,  however,  of  how 
many  Aboriginal  people  suffer  from  the  disease. 

Elaine  Johnston,  director  of  health  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
says  the  initiative  will  allow  the  different  groups  involved  to  establish 
the  exact  number  of  diagnosed  cases  across  the  country. 

So  far,  she  says,  they  have  found  that  type  2 diabetes  is  more  prevalent 
among  Aboriginal  groups.  Type  1 diabetes  signals  a lack  of  insulin 
production,  while  type  2 means  the  body  produces  insulin  but  can't  harness 
it  properly  to  convert  food  energy. 

A number  of  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  why  the  disease  is 
growing  among  Aboriginal  Peoples,  says  Johnston.  Some  point  to  the  move 
from  an  active  hunting-gathering  lifestyle  to  the  sedentary  life  on 
reservations . 

"Our  lifestyle  has  changed  drastically,"  she  says.  "The  research  is 
showing  that  that  probably  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  diabetes." 

Health  Canada  research  shows  that  prior  to  1945,  the  disease  was 
practically  unknown  in  native  communities.  Now  it  estimates  that  27 
percent  of  First  Nations  people  will  have  Type  2 diabetes  within  the  next 
20  years,  a rise  that  is  expected  to  be  mirrored  among  Inuit  and  Metis 
people. 
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Makah  Ordered  Not  To  Whale  For  At  Least  10  Days 
May  3,  2002 

By  KOMO  Staff  & News  Services 

TACOMA  - A federal  judge  granted  a temporary  restraining  order  Friday 
barring  Makah  Indians  from  hunting  gray  whales,  thwarting  the  tribe's 
plans  to  continue  an  ancient  tradition  that  has  sparked  fierce  opposition 
in  recent  years. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Franklin  D.  Burgess  in  Tacoma  issued  the  10- 
day  order  two  days  after  whaling  opponents  filed  their  request. 

"Plaintiffs  have  made  a sufficient  showing  that  serious  questions  are 
raised  and  that  the  balance  of  hardship  tips  in  their  favor,"  Burgess 
wrote.  "There  is  a public  interest  in  determining  that  an  (environmental 
assessment)  adequately  addresses  all  of  the  ways  the  whale  hunting 
proposal  could  adversely  affect  the  human  environment." 

Anti-whaling  activists  applauded  the  ruling. 

"We're  absolutely  thrilled,"  said  Michael  Markarian,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York-based  Fund  for  Animals.  "We  believe  that  the  hunt  could  have 
taken  place  immediately,  and  the  judge's  temporary  restraining  order  will 
prevent  irreparable  harm  from  taking  place,  and  it  will  give  the  court  the 
time  to  examine  our  case  on  the  merits." 


Reached  by  phone  at  the  reservation  in  Neah  Bay,  Tribal  Council 
President  Gordon  Smith  said  he  had  no  comment. 

"It's  something  we  feel  strongly  about,  but  a comment's  not  going  to  do 
us  any  good,"  Smith  said,  noting  that  the  council  has  not  yet  issued  a 
whaling  permit  this  year. 

The  tribe's  Seattle-based  lawyer,  Dohn  Arum,  called  the  restraining 
order  a bitter  disappointment,  criticizing  the  judge's  failure  to  mention 
the  treaty  rights  that  give  legal  backing  to  the  Makah's  centuries-old 
whaling  tradition. 

"It's  evident  from  the  judge's  ruling  that  this  is  very  preliminary,  and 
he  hasn't  even  considered  the  merits  of  the  case,"  Arum  said,  "so  I don't 
think  anyone  should  take  this  decision  as  an  indication  of  how  he  will 
ultimately  rule." 

The  judge  also  scheduled  a May  15  hearing  on  The  Fund  for  Animals' 
recent  request  for  a preliminary  injunction,  which  would  last  longer  than 
a temporary  restraining  order. 

The  preliminary  injunction  seeks  to  prevent  the  Makah  from  hunting 
whales  while  a lawsuit  challenging  the  tribe's  right  to  whale  makes  its 
way  through  the  courts. 

The  Makah's  right  to  whale  is  outlined  in  their  1855  treaty.  The  tribe 
moved  to  resume  the  hunt  when  the  whales  were  taken  off  the  Endangered 
Species  List  in  1994. 

After  making  their  case  to  the  International  Whaling  Commission,  Makah 
whalers  were  allocated  20  whales  through  2002,  but  no  more  than  five  per 
year.  They  killed  one,  on  May  17,  1999,  their  first  in  more  than  70  years. 

They  tried  again  in  the  spring  of  2000,  but  were  unsuccessful.  There  was 
no  whaling  last  year,  while  a court-ordered  environmental  study  was  under 
way. 

That  study  cleared  the  hunts  to  resume,  as  well  as  expanding  whaling 
territory  to  the  Strait  of  Duan  de  Fuca  and  allowing  the  Makah  to  hunt 
both  migrating  whales  and  those  that  spend  much  of  their  time  along  the 
Washington  coast. 

The  lawsuit  The  Fund  for  Animals  and  several  other  environmental  groups 
filed  in  Danuary  challenges  the  expanded  hunt,  alleging  it  was  based  on 
bad  science. 

Whaling  opponents  accuse  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Association  of  violating  two  laws:  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
which  allows  only  Alaska  tribes  to  hunt  whales. 

The  fisheries  service  has  defended  the  study,  saying  it  showed  that 
allowing  the  Makah  to  hunt  no  more  than  five  gray  whales  per  year  would 
not  harm  a population  of  26,000  whales. 
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State  Appeals  Cayuga  Award 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  William  Kates,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  (AP)  - The  state  of  New  York  filed  notice  Thursday  with 
the  U.S.  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  it  will  challenge  the 
$247.9  million  award  in  the  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim. 

The  Cayugas  will  respond  by  filing  their  own  appeal  and  will  seek  $1.7 
billion  for  the  illegal  taking  of  their  upstate  New  York  homeland  more 
than  200  years  ago,  said  the  tribe's  attorney,  Martin  Gold. 

The  state's  one-page  notice  did  not  elaborate  on  the  reasons  for  the 


appeal,  only  that  the  state  wanted  to  reserve  the  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  the  claim,  the  judgment  and  amended  judgment  reached  by  U.S. 
District  Dudge  Neal  McCurn  as  well  as  any  related  motions  and  orders. 

"We  will  submit  the  details  and  the  rationale  for  our  appeal  at  a later 
date  based  on  the  court-determined  schedule,"  said  Paul  Larrabee,  a 
spokesman  for  Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer. 

In  a decision  in  March,  McCurn  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Cayugas'  claim 
to  64,027  acres  of  former  reservation  land  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties 
and  denied  motions  for  a new  trial  or  to  recalculate  interest.  He  also 
granted  a U.S.  Dustice  Department  motion  to  dismiss  all  defendants  except 
the  state. 

McCurn  previously  determined  that  New  York  state  acquired  the  land 
illegally  by  entering  into  invalid  treaties  with  the  Cayugas  without 
receiving  congressional  ratification,  required  by  a 1790  law. 

In  October,  McCurn  added  $211  million  in  interest  to  a federal  jury's 
previous  $36.9  million  damages  award  for  the  land's  current  worth  and  the 
loss  of  two  centuries  of  fair  market  rental  value.  The  Pataki 
administration  called  the  award  against  the  state  "grossly  excessive  and 
completely  unreasonable." 

"We  are  disappointed  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  decided  to  prolong 
litigation  that  already  has  gone  on  for  more  than  two  decades,  and  to  risk 
being  ordered  to  pay  an  even  larger  amount,"  Gold  said. 

Gold  said  the  Cayugas  were  willing  in  1980  to  take  $8  million  and  5,000 
acres  of  land  to  settle  the  claim.  In  1984,  they  offered  to  settle  for  $15 
million  and  8,500  acres.  In  1999,  they  were  willing  to  accept  a court- 
appointed  mediator's  proposal  for  $125  million,  of  which  the  state  would 
have  paid  half. 

"New  York  has  missed  golden  opportunities  to  settle  the  case  at  a 
fraction  of  what  ultimately  was  awarded  the  Cayugas,"  Gold  said.  "Now  the 
state  is  apparently  giving  up  the  opportunity  to  settle  for  $247.9  million, 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  a fraction  of  the  ultimate  amount  they  will  be 
required  to  pay. " 

The  Cayugas  had  offered  to  not  appeal  the  judgment  if  the  state  did 
likewise.  Gold  noted. 

"The  state's  decision  ...  gives  us  no  choice  but  to  cross-appeal  from 
the  district  court  judgment  and  seek  the  full  amount  of  $1.7  billion," 

Gold  said. 

Gold  said  the  tribe  also  would  cross-appeal  on  other  matters,  including 
ejecting  the  state  from  all  state-held  land  within  the  claim  area, 
including  Cayuga  State  Park. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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URGENT:  LETTER  DRIVE  FOR  PELTIER'S  PAROLE 

Dear  Friends, 

Leonard  Peltier's  next  interim  parole  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Duly  1st,  2002.  Letters  of  support  are  urgently  needed. 

An  interim  parole  hearing  is  different  from  a regular  parole  hearing. 

Its  purpose  is  to  review  the  Parole  Commission's  original  decision  to  deny 
parole  to  see  if  any  new  developments  warrant  a change.  The  Commission 
can  do  one  of  three  things:  affirm  the  original  decision  to  deny  parole 
and  leave  the  next  full  hearing  date  (2008)  in  place  (the  most  common 
scenario);  accelerate  or  postpone  the  next  full  hearing  date;  or  grant 
parole  (the  rarest  scenario). 

As  many  of  you  have  experienced,  the  Parole  Commission  does  not  treat 
these  hearings  with  any  seriousness  or  fairness.  During  the  last  hearing. 


the  Parole  Examiner  wrote  his  recommendation  that  Leonard  not  be  granted 
parole  while  Leonard's  representatives  were  still  making  their 
presentations.  However , it  is  critical  that  we  maintain  a strong  showing 
of  support  for  Leonard's  release.  We  DO  NOT  want  to  give  the  Commission 
or  prison  officials  the  false  impression  that  Leonard  Peltier's  support  is 
dwindling.  This  showing  of  support  is  what  keeps  Leonard  safe. 

Furthermore,  we  must  take  full  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  seek 
Leonard's  release,  even  if  the  chances  for  victory  are  slim.  Let's  gather 
as  many  letters  as  possible  and  show  officials  that  we  have  not  and  will 
not  give  up. 

A sample  letter  that  you  can  use  if  you'd  like  is  below.  If  you  can 
personalize  it  that  is  even  better.  Please  send  your  letters  to  the  LPDC 
so  that  we  can  track  how  many  were  submitted  and  compile  them  for 
presentation  to  the  Parole  Commission. 

Thank  you  for  your  ongoing  support! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Click  here  to  learn  about  Leonard's  parole  status: 
http : //www. f reepeltier . org/ remain ing_a venues . htm 

Date 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
5550  Friendship  Boulevard,  Suite  420 
Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815-7286 

Re:  LEONARD  PELTIER  #89637-132 

Dear  Commissioners, 

I am  writing  to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  parole  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Peltier  who  is  currently  housed  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
in  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than  26  years  in  prison  for 
the  deaths  of  FBI  Agents,  Ronald  Williams  and  lack  Coler.  I recognize  the 
grave  nature  of  such  an  offense.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
families  of  these  two  agents. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  Mr.  Peltier's  case,  I ask  you 
to  grant  Mr.  Peltier  parole.  I note  that  the  United  States  attorneys  and 
the  courts  have  long  held  that  they  do  not  know  who  killed  Mr.  Coler  or  Mr 
Williams.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than  26 
years  in  prison  for  their  deaths.  Although  Mr.  Peltier  maintains  that  he 
did  not  kill  the  agents,  he  has  openly  expressed  remorse  and  sadness  over 
their  deaths.  Mr.  Peltier  has  no  prior  convictions  and  has  advocated  for 
non-violence  throughout  his  prison  term.  Mr.  Peltier  does  not  represent  a 
risk  to  the  public.  To  the  contrary,  his  release  would  help  to  heal  a 
wound  that  has  long  impeded  better  relations  with  Native  Americans. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Peltier  has  been  a model  prisoner.  He  has  received 
excellent  evaluations  from  his  work  supervisors  on  a regular  basis.  He 
continues  to  mentor  young  Native  prisoners,  encouraging  them  to  lead  clean 
and  sober  lives.  He  has  used  his  time  productively,  disciplining  himself 
to  be  a talented  painter  and  an  expressive  writer.  Most  admirably,  he 
contributes  regular  support  to  those  in  need.  He  donates  his  paintings  to 
charities  including  battered  women's  shelters,  half  way  houses,  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  programs,  and  Native  American  scholarship  funds.  He 
coordinates  an  annual  gift  drive  for  the  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  which  last  year  garnered  more  than  1,000  gifts.  He  is  widely 
recognized  in  the  human  rights  community  for  his  good  deeds  and  in  turn 
has  won  several  human  rights  awards,  including  the  2001  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  Human  Rights  Award  and  a current  nomination  for  the  Right  to 
Livelihood  Award. 

Lastly,  I note  my  deep  concern  with  Mr.  Peltier's  health.  He  is  now  57 
years  of  age  and  he  suffers  from  partial  blindness,  diabetes,  a heart 


condition,  and  high  blood  pressure.  Mr.  Peltier  deserves  to  live  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 
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Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Date:  Wednesday,  May  01,  2002  2:58  AM 
From:  pixi_moon@yahoo.com 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

A Colorado  Native  American  Prison  Community  Needs  A Donation 
Urgent  Action: 

Brothers  in  a Colorado  prison  are  requesting  a donation  of  a deer  or  elk 
hide  and  a large  frame  so  they  can  make  their  own  large  drum  for  their 
ceremonies.  They  have  a new  sweat  lodge  and  are  trying  to  learn  their 
traditional  ways.  If  you  can  help,  please  contact: 

Thundering  Drums 
P.O.  Box  9545 
Bend,  Or.  97708 

or  e mail:  orion-c@webtv.net  for  information  on  how  to  send  the  donation 
to  Colorado.  I would  also  like  to  ask  that  this  request  be  forwarded  to 
any  outlet  that  you  think  might  be  able  to  help  these  men.  Thank  you  for 
your  time,  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Carol 

Thundering  Drums 


Date:  Wednesday,  May  01,  2002  1:03  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Outraging  news 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

From  Valerie  Scott 
Greetings, 

I received  the  following  letter  on  39  April  2002,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  sent  on  this  prisoner's  behalf. 

Although  I deal  with  hundreds  of  letters  and  inquiries  every  month,  and 
know  what  to  expect  from  prison  officials,  this  letter  in  particular  has 
struck  a raw  nerve.  Though  short  and  simple,  it  expresses  the  struggles 
and  feelings  of  not  only  the  Native  prisoners  throughout  the  U.S.,  but 
also  of  every  First  Nation  that  continues  to  fight  for  its  basic  rights. 
Background  information  follows  Mr.  Blackwell's  letter. 


Wednesday,  24  April  2002 
Dear  Ms.  Scott, 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter  and  effort  concerning  my  moccasins. 
However,  today  I was  called  to  the  property  room  to  be  told  my  moccasins 
were  destroyed. 

Words  wrote  on  paper  will  never  explain  the  hurt,  the  shame,  and 
embarrassment  I have  suffered  concerning  this. 

There  should  be  some  kind  of  compensation  for  the  loss  and  mental  hurt 
I've  suffered. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  time  and  trouble. 

Oscar  D.  Blackwell  023546 
AX-G2-2108 
Hamilton  C.I.  Annex 
11419  S.W.  County  Rd.  249 
Jasper,  Florida  32052-3735 


Background  Information: 

Mr.  Blackwell,  a Comanche  Indian,  has  been  incarcerated  for  34  years, 
and  these  moccasins  were  the  only  link  left  to  his  Comanche  identity. 

Mr.  Blackwell  grandfathered  in  them,  and  they  have  been  on  his  approved 
property  list  for  the  past  14  years. 

In  1996,  the  Florida  DOC  banned  receipt  of  personal  property  from  the 
street;  however,  this  ruling  came  into  effect  after  Mr.  Blackwell's 
moccasins  were  approved,  and  they  have  never  been  an  issue,  until  there 
was  a minor  dispute  between  two  other  Native  inmates,  concerning  the 
possession  of  traditional  items.  It  was  at  this  point  that  NAPS  was  asked 
to  intervene  in  the  matter. 

Prison  officials  were  well  aware  that  these  moccasins  were  important  to 
Mr.  Blackwell,  because  he  had  expressed  his  concern  for  them.  And  rather 
than  allow  him  to  store  them  in  the  property  room  or  send  them  out  (which 
he  should  have  been  able  to  do  since  they  were  on  his  approved  property 
list),  prison  officials  chose  to  destroy  them,  knowing  full  well  what 
impact  this  would  have  on  the  psyche  of  Mr.  Blackwell  and  the  other  Native 
prisoners . 

I know  that  phone  calls  and  letters  will  never  replace  the  moccasins, 
but  perhaps  outside  support  and  encouragement  will  help  restore  some  of 
his  dignity. 

For  those  who  feel  outraged  by  this  action,  any  of  the  following 
officials  can  be  contacted,  since  they  were  all  aware  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  moccasins.  As  always,  I thank  you  for  whatever  support  you  can 
lend  this  prisoner,  but  for  once,  I don't  wish  to  hear  the  lame  excuses 
these  officials  might  offer.  The  bottom  line  is  that  there  was  no  need 
for  this  to  happen  (and  I am  already  aware  of  the  lawsuits  that  have  been 
slapped  against  some  of  these  officials  by  Native  prisoners) . And  for  an 
organization  that  uses  the  word  "humane"  in  its  mission  statement,  it 
needs  to  rethink  its  definition. 

Sincerely, 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 

Officials  to  Contact: 

Hamilton  C.I.  Annex  (same  address  as  Mr.  Blackwell's) 

Assistant  Warden  James  T.  Freeman 
Property  Sergeant 

Chaplain  Stephen  Haskell  (386-792-5317) 

Fax:  386-792-5159 
Phone:  386-792-5409 

E-mail : hamiltonci@mail . dc . state. fl . us 

Alex  Taylor,  Administrator 
Chaplaincy  Services 
2601  Blair  Stone  Road 
Tallahassee,  FL  32399 
Phone:  850-488-3570 

E-mail:  t ay lor . alex@mail .dc . state .fl .us 


Governor  Deb  Bush 
PL  05  The  Capitol 
400  South  Monroe  St. 

Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0001 

Phone:  850-488-4441 

Fax:  850-487-0801 

E-mail : fl_governor@myf lorida . com 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 


Date:  Friday,  May  03,  2002  4:50  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Update  on  Circle  at  Chillicothe 

From  Valerie  Scott 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 


Update  on  Circle  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
16  April  2002 

Also  I would  like  to  clear  something  up,  the  notation  that  I left  on  the 
bottom  of  my  last  letter  about  contacting  Ms.  Linda  King,  from  the  U.S. 
Dustice  Department,  I have  had  a complaint  with  them  for  approximately  two 
and  a half  to  three  years,  they  are  very  well  aware  of  our  situation  here, 
not  only  at  this  institution,  but  all  over  Ohio.  We  have  all  sent  her  an 
abundance  of  evidence,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  grievances,  letters, 
copies  of  outside  support  organizations  trying  to  help  us.  However,  she 
will  not  correspond  with  us  when  it  comes  to  answering  questions.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is,  approximately  a year  and  some  months  ago,  she  told  us 
that  they  were  sending  a questionnaire  to  the  D.O.C.,  asking  them  why  they 
were  not  falling  into  alignment  with  the  RLUIP  Act;  however,  we  have  never 
heard  anything  more  from  her.  I have  sent  her  numerous  letters  requesting 
some  form  of  response,  but  to  this  date,  I have  not  received  anything  from 
her . 

I was  hoping  that  you  (NAPS)  could  contact  her  and  maybe  light  a fire 
underneath  her.  (smile)  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  will  not  release 
anything  to  you  unless  a release  consent  form  has  been  signed.  I took 
care  of  this  long  ago,  but  in  the  event  that  you  have  problems,  please  let 
my  e-mail  know,  and  I will  send  you  a signed  consent  form.  (NAPS  will 
follow  this  up  as  requested.) 

One  small  victory  that  we  have  accomplished  lately  has  been  the  fact 
that  we  now  do  not  have  the  Chaplain  that  had  discriminated  against  us  in 
the  past.  We  had  enough  evidence  against  him  to  force  his  licensing  body 
to  withdraw  him  from  this  facility,  as  well  as  completely  out  of  the  D.O.C 
At  that  time,  we  were  also  going  to  attack  the  Head  Chaplain  of  the  D.O.C 
, Dr.  David  Schwarz;  however,  we  did  not  have  enough  evidence  to  prove  his 
hatred  toward  American  Indians,  but  now  we  do. 

I am  forwarding  you  a couple  of  affidavits  that  were  filed  for  me  by  two 
Native  traditionalists,  who  have  been  trying  to  get  inside  these 
facilities  for  many  years.  Both  of  them  are  up  in  their  years,  late 
sixties,  seventies  plus.  You  can  see  from  reading  these  affidavits  of 
what  the  Head  Chaplain's  attitude  is  towards  us.  Dr.  Schwarz  has  been 
doing  this  type  of  stuff  since  the  early  to  mid-eighties,  and  has  been 
named  in  numerous  law  suits  dealing  with  Native  Americans. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  be  open  to  attacking  his  licensing 
body  and  demanding  his  resignation  from  the  D.O.C.?  I think  that  you  may 
need  to  understand,  even  though  he  is  the  Head  Chaplain  of  the  D.O.C.,  he 
in  essence  does  not  work  for  the  D.O.C.,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a 
liaison  officer,  who  assigns  people  from  the  Southern  Baptist  to  the  D.O.C 
Therefore,  if  an  organization  from  the  outside  presents  the  evidence  that 
we  have  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Conference,  who  he  really  works  for  and 
has  his  license  from,  we  feel  that  they  would  withdraw  him  from  this 
control,  and  it  would  stop  the  racial  prejudice  and  hatred  that  has  been 


an  ongoing  problem  within  the  D.O.C. 

I know  that  this  has  been  done  at  other  facilities  across  the  United 
States,  so  I am  positive  it  will  work  now.  Please  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  this.  Right  now,  the  fire  is  hot,  but  we  need  to  keep  throwing 
more  wood  on  it.  (smile) 

I also  wanted  to  let  you  be  aware  that  I did  try  to  contact  the  news 
reporter  who  wrote  the  story  about  us,  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch;  however, 
to  this  date,  he  has  never  responded.  I figured  it  was  at  least  worth  a 
try.  We  all  feel  that  if  we  could  get  some  press  attention  her  in  Ohio, 
and  explain  our  situation  about  things  such  as  Dr.  Schwarz,  and  the  other 
people  who  are  just  like  him,  and  how  the  D.O.C.  never  follows  their  own 
rules  and  policies,  of  which  we  can  prove  with  the  preponderance  of 
paperwork  we  have  in  our  possession. 

Valerie,  I have  never  fought  anything  in  my  life  as  hard  as  I've  been 
fighting  this.  I am  not  experienced  at  this,  and  neither  are  any  of  the 
other  Brothers.  Everything  we  have  learned  to  date  has  been  by  hard 
knocks . 

The  way  that  things  are  looking,  we  may  end  up  getting  kicked  out  of 
court,  because  we  weren't  willing  to  spend  almost  $3000  in  copies  of 
paperwork.  So  we  have  to  start  looking  towards  the  next  wave  of  attacks 
against  the  D.O.C.  here  in  Ohio.  We  all  refuse  to  surrender,  whatever  the 
cost . 

Please  let  Brother  Thunder  Quill  Wilson  know  that  we  are  very  thankful 
for  his  sharing  of  his  Legal  Documents. 

For  the  cause  of  unity 
David  Iron  Fire  Reasoner 


Date:  Friday,  May  03,  2002  4:51  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Letter  from  George  LOPEZ 

From  Valerie  Scott: 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


The  latest  on  George  Lopez: 

Update  on  George  M.  Lopez  - ASPC  Eyman,  Florence,  AZ 

For  those  wishing  to  review  this  case,  please  see 

"Prisoner  on  Death  Row  in  Arizona  Requires 

Assistance",  on  NAPS'  website. 

22  April  2002 

First,  yes,  I did  contact  Mr.  Lenny  Foster,  and  on  the  last  of  February, 
beginning  of  March,  he  came  to  SMU  II  to  see  me.  After  a brief  history  and 
confirmation  of  research  done  by  Mr.  Don  Decker,  Director  of  the  Yauapai- 
Apache  Nation  Culture  Office,  Mr.  Foster  agreed  to  make  out  an  affidavit 
and  place  it  in  my  file,  stating  that  I was  entitled  to  Native  American 
ceremonies.  Mr.  Foster  also  said  he  would  send  all  materials  and  notify 
the  Senior  Chaplain  of  said  decision.  I sent  an  inmate  letter  to  Chaplain 
Kelly,  the  unit  chaplain,  asking  that  I be  notified  when  and  what 
materials  I have  received. 

Also,  Mr.  Foster  said  that  I should  notify  all  Apache/Yaqui  tribes  and 
ask  for  an  Application  for  Enrollment.  With  his  affidavit  and  one  other 
affidavit  that  verifies  my  ethnicity  as  Native  American  by: 

Descended  from  a U.S.  Indian  Tribe  (may  have  a valid  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  [BIA]  or  tribal  number. 

Presently  a member  of  a U.S.  Indian  community. 

Duly  recognized  by  a U.S.  Indian  community. 

So  now,  after  writing  back  to  all  the  Apache  and  Yaqui  tribes,  asking 
for  an  Application  for  Enrollment,  and  also  writing  to  Mr.  Doe  Mashiud, 
who  was  mentioned  in  an  article  in  your  newsletter  (page  5),  I await  any 
type  of  correspondence. 

I've  written  to  Mr.  Don  Decker,  who  is  doing  further  research  on  my 
lineage,  to  keep  me  informed  on  any  progress,  and  if  possible,  to  help 
with  verifying  my  lineage. 


To  this  date  I have  not  heard  from  anyone,  nor  received  any  'smudging 
materials',  but  I am  hopeful. 

Well,  thank  you  for  all  your  help  and  very  vital  assistance.  Please 
look  to  see  what  other  approach  we  can  go  in  order  to  find  a way  of 
verifying  my  ethnicity.  I remain  strong  and  very  grateful  for  all  of  the 
Grandfather's  blessings. 

Sincerely, 

George  M.  Lopez 
#79354,  3H20 
SMU  II,  ASPC  Eyman 
P.O,  Box  3400 
Florence,  AZ  85232 


Date:  Friday,  May  03,  2002  2:01  PM 

From:  "David  Lewis"  <coyotez(3oregon . uoregon . edu> 

Sub j : Incarcer-Nation  "...Native  American  Prison  Art  Show 

Original  Message  

Date:  Thursday,  May  02,  2002  11:11  AM 
From:  "Andre  Cramblit"  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 

Sub j : Incarcer-Nation  "...Native  American  Prison  Art  Show 

"Drug  and  alcohol  free  events  coming  to  Pt  Arena" 

Event:  " Incarcer-Nation  "...Native  American  Prison  Art  Show 
Dates:  May  24th-Dune  14th,  2002(opening  night  May  24th  at  6pm) 

Location:  Pt  Arena  City  Art  284  Main  St  Pt  Arena,  CA  (707)  882-3616 
leave  message  for  Goija  Post 

Related  Event:  "The  Web"  Thais  Mazur  Dance  Company  7: 00-7 :30pm 
"Walking  on  Turtle  Island"  Lakota  Actor  Robert  Owens  8:00-10:00pm 
Date:  Dune  1st, 2002  Time:  7-10pm  Location:  Pt  Arena  Theater  Pt  Arena,  CA 
Contact  info:  Robin  Carneen  c/o  Prison  Art  Show  PO  Box  1709  Fort  Bragg, 

CA  95437  (707)962-9464 

robinc@mcn . org  tetawin38@yahoo . com . 

Opening  for  Robert  Owens,  "Walking  on  Turtle  Island",  Dune  1st,  2002: 

At  6:30pm  the  doors  will  open  at  the  Pt  Arena  Theater,  and  at  this  time 
the  Manchester/Pt  Arena  Band  of  Porno  Indians  Dancers,  led  by  Lorraine  Laiwa 
will  do  the  opening  prayer  . 

At  7pm,  Thais  Mazur  Dance  Company's  , Women  In  Black  Dance  Project, 
will  follow  with  a 20  minute  performance,  doing  a beautiful  piece  called, 
"The  Web",  choreographed  by  Thais  Mazur.  Dancers  are:  Maria  Borrero, 

Nadja  Khodlova,  Thais  Mazur,  Lisa  Norman. The  music  is  of  Native  America  or 
Native  American  influenced. 

Following  at  8pm,  Robert  M.  Owens  ,a  Lakota  actor,  traveling  from  his 
home  in  Oregon,  will  portray  21  Native  American  characters(three  of  which 
are  women),  through  song,  auto-biographies,  and  storytelling.  Througout 
his  performance,  he  invites  listeners  to  learn  about  the  plight  of  Native 
Americans,  including  incarceration,  in  some  instances. 

Tickets  are  available  in  Gualala,  at  the  Sea  Trader;  in  Pt  Arena,  at 
the  Art's  Desire;  in  Mendocino,  at  AmerinBay  Clothing  Company;  inland,  in 
Ukiah  at  Bead  Fever;  and  also  in  Fort  Bragg,  at  Sacred  Beginnings.  Buy 
tickets  early,  we  expect  to  sell  out! 

"Walking  on  Turtle  Island"  lends  itself  to  a first  time  ever  Native 
American  Prison  Art  Show,  called  "Incarcer-Nation",  happening  in  the  City 
of  Pt  Arena,  Ca. 

"Incarcer-Nation"  will  run  for  two  weeks,  from  May  24th-Dune  14th.  The 
goal  of  this  show  is  to  give  those  people  and  families  who  are  concerned 
about  the  issues  around  incarceration  an  outlet  and  support  for 
humananitarian  treatment  of  inmates  and  prisoners.  The  show  will  not  only 
display  various  art  mediums,  writings,  and  poetry  by  those  who  are 
currently  institutionalized,  but  it  will  also  be  a place  to  discover 
options,  providing  a path  away  from  being  "locked  up"  and  losing  all  your 
freedom  and  rights.  Information  on  how  to  outreach  to  those  who  are  on  the 
"inside"  will  also  be  provided. 

Tabling  at  the  first  Saturday  of  the  Art  show,  will  be  representatives 
for  the  Prison  Activist  Resource  Center,  coming  all  the  way  from  the  Bay 
Area.  On  the  following  Saturday,  activists  advocating  for  Native  American 


political  prisoner,  Leonard  Peltier,  will  be  available  to  the  public,  to 
answer  questions, update  those  interested  on  the  latest  lawsuit  against  the 
FBI,  and  have  items  for  sale,  with  proceeds  going  to  Leonard  Peltier 
Defense  fund. 

A group  known  as  "Art  Behind  Bars",  have  donated  some  hand-painted  t- 
shirts  and  a drawing  by  prison  artist,  Bernard  Patrick.  A donation  of  art 
supplies,  for  young  artists  have  also  been  made  by  this  organization, 
enabling  those  who  wish  to  continue  on  with  their  own  art,  outside  of  jail, 
juvenile  hall,  or  prison. 

We  will  open  the  doors  of  "Incarcer-Nation",  at  6pm,  at  Pt  Arena  City 
Arts,  located  at  284  Main  St,  in  Pt. Arena.  At  least  six  Native  American 
prison  artists  will  be  represented  in  this  art  show.  Three  of  the  artists 
are  from  local  California  tribes,  they  are  Randy  Pike,  Lupe  Guiterrez,  and 
Phillip  Angel  Senteno.  The  other  two  Native  Americans  are  Don  Ray 
YellowBoy  and  Fred  Twobulls.  There  will  be  a special  exception  made  for 
non-native  artists,  one  of  which  is  Bernard  Patrick,  who  is  african- 
american.  His  drawing  strongly  sends  the  message  out  about  Native  American 
imprisonment . 

Refreshments  will  be  sold  & live  music  will  be  played  by  Chris  Skyhawk, 
who  has  been  an  advocate  for  Native  American  people  for  countless  years. 
This  is  a drug  and  alcohol  free  event.  Both  these  elements  have  been 
contributing  factors,  leading  many  people  to  jails,  institutions,  and 
death . 

Another  chance  to  see  the  documentary,  "Life  on  the  Rez",  will  be  made 
available  at  this  art  show.  Visitors  will  be  welcome  to  watch  this  gritty, 
intimate,  and  honest  film,  made  by  a group  of  the  Pt  Arena  High  School 
Peer  Flelpers,  most  members  of  the  Kashya  or  Manchester/Pt  Arena 
Reservations.  Along  with  this  film,  there  will  be  other  interactive  parts 
to  this  art  show,  plan  to  spend  some  time  in  this  multi-media  emersion. 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  join  us.  The  gallery  will  be  open  llam-5pm  daily, 
except  on  Tuesdays.  Proceeds  for  this  show,  will  go  towards  a travel  fund, 
for  the  Pt  Arena  Peer  Flelpers,  heading  to  Utah,  in  January  2003,  to  see 
their  film  previewed  at  the  Sundance  Youth  Film  Festival.  We  hope  to  also 
raise  enough  money,  to  provide  summer  schlorships  for  local  activities  for 
underprivelaged  or  at  risk  kids. 

Lodging  and  restaurants  are  located  in  the  area.  For  further  information 
or  to  make  donations  to  help  bring  Robert  Owens  to  our  area,  or  to  submit 
an  entry  for  the  art  show,  please  contact  Robin  Carneen  at  (707)962-9464 
or  Goija  Post  at  (707)882-3616. 

Andre  Cramblit:  andre.p.cramblit.86@alum.dartmouth.org 
Operations  Director  Northern  California  Indian  Development  Council 
NCIDC  (http://www.ncidc.org)  is  a non-profit  that  meets  the  development 
needs  of  American  Indians  and  operates  an  art  gallery  featuring  the  art  of 
California  tribes  (http://www.americanindianonline.com) 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  Their  Old  Pictures"  

Date:  11  Mar  2002  04:06:17  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : their  old  pictures 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

grandma  used  to  hug  me  tight 
when  I was  small  and  she  would  cry 
she  showed  me  your  pictures 
she  would  say  these  are  your  uncles 
they  left  and  never  came  home 

She  would  swear  at  the  United  States 
they  took  my  sons,  I have  them  no  more 
they  left  in  January  1942,  one  19  the  others  18 
and  20  to  the  South  Pacific  their  old  pictures 


I see  them  on  the  wall  above  my  grandma's  bed 


she  is  gone  now,  but  you  still  hang  there 
my  mother  was  your  little  sister,  she  was  at  school 
far  away.  Ft  Wingate,  200  miles  from  Flagstaff 

There  is  no  monument  to  your  names  or  a place  to  go 

we  don't  know  where  you  were  layed  to  rest 

Grandma  never  knew  where  you  were,  she  had  a flag 
with  three  gold  stars,  I don't  know  where  it  is  now. 

Francis,  Franklin  and  Frank,  my  mother  spoke  to  you  today 
in  the  nursing  home  far  away,  did  you  come  to  see  her 

Go  your  way  and  I would  like  to  say  I wish  I knew  you 

So  rest  in  peace  and  thank  you  for  the  my  freedom 
you  did  not  fight  for  the  USA,  but  for  grandpa  and  grandma 
your  little  sisters  and  us  grandkids,  Navajo. 

"RE : Poem:  With  Flearts  Undone"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Oct  2000  07:24:19  -0400 

From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman(31amere. net> 

Sub j : With  Flearts  Undone 

With  Flearts  Undone 

I sit  here  and  I wonder 
how  often  must  we  find  ourselves 
standing  against  this  relentless  wind 
standing  with  our  Flearts  undone 

Flow  often  to  bear  the  utter  cruelty 
of  one  who  knows  no  Spirit 
of  one  who  has  lost  their  way 
of  one  who  no  longer  knows 

So  many  times  I've  cried 
and  held  the  pain  so  near 
when  one  who  knows  not 
makes  their  mark  on  the  world 

I hear  the  Ancestors  singing 
so  clearly  in  the  Wind 
and  wonder  while  I sit  here 
will  it  all  begin  again 

Flow  often  must  we  take 
whatever  is  dealt  out 
with  callous  inhumanity 
as  though  it  was  not  felt 

The  world  is  sliding  past  me 
and  carrying  the  flow 
the  blind  and  deaf  will  follow 
this  silent  aching  flow 

I wonder  as  I sit  here 
who  ever  truly  knows 
how  many  times  the  Fleartache 
how  many  times  the  pain 

And  will  we  ever  right  it 
and  sing  the  Songs  again 
will  we  ever  know 
the  Circle  without  end 


For  all  I see  is  broken 


when  I look  upon  the  land 
and  all  I see  is  sorrow 
in  each  and  every  hand 

And  so  when  I walk  the  Mountain 
or  wade  along  the  stream 
I cry  out  to  the  Grandfathers 
help  us  with  the  Dream 

For  we  do  all  remember 
and  we  do  all  still  feel 
the  Blessings  of  Great  Mystery 
the  power  there  to  heal 

Could  we  but  stand  together 
against  the  awesome  surge 
of  anger  and  of  hatred 
the  memory  of  the  word 

I vow  to  stand  together 
no  matter  what  the  cause 
to  hand  and  hand  remember 
Grandfathers  every  word 

I will  not  let  the  sorrow 
the  anger  and  the  tears 
cut  across  the  ages 
and  tear  apart  the  years 

The  only  way  to  move  on 
the  only  way  to  fight 
is  to  remember  Blessings 
with  no  more  Hearts  undone 

For  every  day  that's  dawning 
here  in  Grandfather ' s sight 
is  one  more  chance  to  do  it 
to  always  do  what's  right. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Apr  2002  06:48:20  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  13-19 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

13 

Never  close  your  mind  to  possibilities. 

14 

The  fruits  of  the  land  sustain  me. 

15 

The  sun  bathes  me  in  its  perfect  warmth. 

16 

All  needs  draw  upon  the  Source  of  mana  within. 

17 

A lei  of  blessings  I weave  for  you. 

18 

Come  to  me  in  the  first  light  of  dawning,  when  all  things  are  begun  anew. 


19 

The  setting  sun  flashes  briefly  green  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Technology  and  Indigenous  Languages"  

Date:  Wed,  1 May  2002  08:10:54  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="LLT" 

Thanks  to  Dohn  Berry  for  a great  "heads  up"  regarding  the 
Language  Learning  Technology  website/quarterly  and  the  issue's 
Teaching  Indigenous  Languages  theme. 

http://llt.msu.edu/ 
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"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  06  May  2002  11:09:43  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  5/06  - 5/10  + Different  Drums  - 
Honoring  Our  Mothers  + more.... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  5/06  - 5/10 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  - Honoring  Our  Mothers 

4)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Harris  Burnette  (Apache) 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  - limi  Hendrix 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  5/06  - 5/10 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 5/06:  Current  Events: 

A new  Miss  Indian  World,  Tia  Smith,  has  been  crowned  representing  the  Six 
Nations  of  Canada.  We'll  give  you  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  greet  her.  The 
University  of  Illinois'  student  body  government  has  voted  to  trash  Chief 
Illiniwek  as  their  school  mascot.  Will  the  alumni  association  soon  follow? 
"Native  People's  TV"  is  a new  weekly  series  by  and  about  the  tribal  peoples 
of  the  world.  Are  you  tuned  in?  The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  is 
showing  off  artwork  by  some  of  this  year's  graduating  class.  And  trust 
reform  efforts  are  still  moving  at  a snails  pace  in  Indian  Country. 

TUE  - 5/07:  Land,  Wind  and  Hard  Woods: 

The  close  connection  between  the  land  and  Native  people  is  a critical 
element  of  our  continuing  existence  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds.  A 
reservation-based  organization  called  Dine'  Care  is  dedicated  to  protecting 
the  environment  and  preserving  the  Navajo  culture.  It  has  challenged  the 
notion  that  development  equals  progress.  A new  book  tells  of  the  struggles 
and  lives  of  a group  of  activists  who  are  an  example  of  those  whose 
communities  are  threatened.  How  long  can  this  resistance  endure?  Guests 
include  Lori  Goodman  and  Adella  Begaye  of  the  Dine'  Nation,  and  author  John 
Sherry. 

WED  - 5/08:  Everything  Speaks: 

How  has  the  written  word  impacted  the  oral  cultures  of  the  world?  And  how 
have  alphabets  affected  the  way  we  relate  to  nature?  Some  scholars  and 
linguists  contend  that  the  way  we  speak  defines  who  we  are,  and  traditional 
oral  cultures  have  a great  deal  to  offer  to  the  overall  understanding  of 


our  relationship  to  our  ecological  surroundings . Can  the  keys  to 
rejuvenating  a discourse  on  morality  be  found  within  indigenous  languages? 
Guests  include  LeRoy  Little  Bear  of  the  Blood  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Blackfoot 
Confederacy  and  cultural  ecologist/author  David  Abram. 

THU  - 5/09:  Checking  Up  on  Native  Women's  Health: 

Native  American  and  Alaska  Native  women  are  faced  with  many  challenges  in 
life,  including  single  parenthood  and  high  rates  of  abuse.  Unfortunately, 
Native  women  also  rank  the  highest  in  the  prevalence  of  various  diseases 
and  illnesses.  What  diseases  do  Native  women  have  a higher  risk  of 
contracting  and  why?  Have  traditional  and  cultural  views  become  barriers  to 
Native  women  going  to  the  hospital  for  checkups?  What  can  Native  women  do 
to  improve  their  overall  health?  Guests  include  Dee  Ann  DeRoin,  M.D.,  and 
Cynthia  Lindquist-Mala  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Medicine 
FRI  - 5/10:  Zuni  and  Appalachia  Theatre: 

Storytelling  is  vital  in  every  culture  to  maintain  tradition  and 
communication.  Sadly,  storytelling  has  been  replaced  with  radio, 
television,  and  other  forms  of  technology.  However,  in  the  new  book 
"Journeys  Home:  Revealing  a Zuni-Appalachia  Collaboration,"  two  cultures 
1,600  miles  apart  unite  to  reincarnate  storytelling  in  a theatrical  form. 
The  Roadside  Theatre  of  Virginia  and  the  Idiwanan  An  Chawe  theatre  group  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Zuni  come  together  in  a cross-cultural  presentation  of  music, 
storytelling,  theatre  and  dance.  What  do  these  seemingly  vastly  different 
peoples  share  in  common?  Guests  include  Edward  Wemytewa  of  the  Zuni  Nation. 


2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  look  forward  to 
another  wide  variety  of  Indian  entertainers  and  personalities. 

Verdell  Priumeaux  and  Johnny  Mike  collaborate  with  Robbie  Robertson  with  a 
"Peyote  Healing."  Lou  Webester  of  Wisconsin's  Little  Big  Band  gives  us  a 
"Vision  of  a Dream  Song  Seeker."  The  Little  Axe  Singers  bring  us  a special 
"Shawnee  Green  Rainbow  Stomp  Dance."  Steve  Osburn  helps  us  to  "Feel  The 
Beat"  and  also  brings  us  a "Morning  Prayer."  Roger  Cultee  shows  us 
something  we've  all  felt,  "Broke  'N  Down." 

An  expression  of  "Living  Voices"  comes  to  us  via  Chiapas,  Mexico  through  an 
interview  with  activist  Manual  Hernandez  Aguilar. 

Then  Alice  Gomez  takes  us  on  the  "Path  of  Dreams."  Andy  Quinn  and  his  flute 
present  the  "Spirit  of  Wynona."  Milwaukee's  Coup  Stick  Warriors  want  you  to 
know  something's  "Coming  After  Me."  Anishinabe  Robert  Tall  Tree  and  wife 
Terri  Lynn  reflect  "Echoes  of  the  Heart."  The  Red  House  Family  concludes 
this  VOICES  with  a "Round  Dance  for  the  Future." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 5/06:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 5/07:  4am 
Saturday  - 5/11:  3pm 
Sunday  - 5/12:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 5/13:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Honoring  Our  Mothers 

Honoring  Our  Mothers  - traditional  songs  that  honor  all  mothers  down  the 
generations  and  contemporary  songs  remembering  individual  Native  American 
women  whose  lives  reflect  tribal  cultures  in  several  regions  of  NDN  country 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  5/07:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  5/08:  4am 
Saturday  5/11:  5pm 
Sunday  5/12:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  5/13:  6am 

4)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Harris  Burnette  (Apache) 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Harris  Burnette  (White  Mountain 
Apache).  Harris  Burnette  began  singing  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  was 
helping  his  father  at  a ceremony  in  Cibecue  when  he  had  a dream.  The  next 
day,  during  the  ceremonies,  he  knew  the  songs  and  what  they  were  about.  He 
realized  then  that  he  was  not  just  a "boy"  anymore  and  he  set  aside  all 


else  to  help  his  father  with  the  ceremonies.  He  has  been  doing  this  ever  since. 
Although  Harris  is  young,  he  has  a quiet  presence  and  power  about  him.  His 
voice  is  rich  and  healing  and  we  were  able  to  understand  how  important  his 
role  is  in  the  community.  Harris  is  of  the  Bear  Clan,  one  of  seven  clans  of 
the  Apache.  The  drum  he  uses  is  a metal  pot  filled  with  water  and  covered 
with  stretched  rubber.  The  drumstick  is  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  has 
a small  loop  at  the  end. 

The  Apache  called  themselves  Tinde,  which  means  "The  People."  The  different 
bands  of  Apache  people  were  split  between  the  mountains  and  the  desert. 

Although  they  shared  cultural  and  religious  beliefs,  lifestyle  was 
determined  by  food  sources.  The  desert  bands  hunted  buffalo  and  gathered 
food  from  the  lands  like  the  plains  people,  while  the  mountain  bands 
developed  an  agricultural  economy  and  were  able  to  rely  less  on  hunting  and 
gathering. 

The  Apache  people  were  fine  craftspeople  and  made  elaborate  ceremonial 
items,  coiled  basketry  and  finely-tanned  clothing  and  adornments.  They  were 
also  fierce  warriors,  known  for  their  raids  and  magnificent  fighting 
skills.  Within  their  own  tribes,  the  social  and  moral  laws  were  equally 
powerful . 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  5/08:  7pm 
Thursday  5/09:  lam,  7am 
Friday  5/10:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturday  5/11:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  5/12:  3am,  2pm 
Monday  5/13:  3am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

News  this  week  includes  stories  about  the  movie  "Skinwalkers",  the  Sand 
Creek  site  which  is  to  be  given  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  people  as  well 
as  a story  of  a traditional  way  of  life  that  is  changing  with  the  melting 
of  the  Artie  ice  cap. 

We  talk  about  the  Western  drought  and  how  each  of  us  can  make  a difference 
in  our  water  use  and  misuse.  Send  your  best  idea  to  save  or  recycle  water 
for  us  to  share  with  listeners. 

Music  includes  Heartsongs  of  a Black  Hills  Woman  and  Return  of  the  Buffalo 
Horses  by  Darrell  Norman  and  Ramon  Kramer. 

We'll  see  you  on  the  radio! 

Our  website  is  always  available  with  events,  jobs,  scholarships, 
announcements  and  news  you  can  use.  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  5/08:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  5/09:  4am 
Saturday  5/11:  6pm 
Sunday  5/12:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  5/13:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  - Dimi  Hendrix 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  host  Gregg  McVicar  visits  with  Steven  Roby,  author 
of  the  new  book  "Black  Gold:  The  Lost  Archives  of  Dimi  Hendrix."  Steven 
shares  with  us  his  library  of  rare  recordings  and  stories  about  Hirni's 
influences,  collaborations  and  his  relentless  drive  to  record.  Yet  today 
some  of  the  important  tapes  created  by  this  musical  genius  and  Native 
guitar  gunslinger  are  still  missing  --  either  lost,  stolen  or  destroyed. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  5/09:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  5/10:  4am 
Saturday  5/11:  4pm 
Sunday  5/12:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  5/13:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 


emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  6 May  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 
Last  updated  on  March  24,  2002 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  you  can  usually  assume  that  all  of  the  notes 
sections  for  these  powwows  should  include:  No  firearms,  alcohol,  drugs, 
fireworks  or  fighting.  Not  responsible  for  injuries,  lost  items,  shortage 
of  funds  or  stranded  travellers.  All  pets  must  be  on  leashes  (unless  no 
pets  is  specified).  No  sacred  items  or  restricted  animal  parts  for  sale. 
Many  powwows  also  include  no  politics,  and  it  is  generally  a good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  chairs. 

May  2002 

May  4-26  - Trail  of  Tears  Art  Show 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  9-10  - Annual  Turtle  Island  Storytelling  Festival 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  10-11  - Twenty  Second  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 
Location:  (Note:  new  location)  - 33  Road,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Flyer  and  map  on  website. 

Contact:  Bill  Medeiros  (706)  771-1221;  krazywilly@knology.net; 
http://andersons-web.com/Flyer2002.gif. 

May  10-11  - Second  Annual  Bill  Miller  Concert 
Location:  Laconia  High  School,  Laconia,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
All  profits  from  the  concert  go  to  the  Council's  Scholarship  Fund. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005,  wathinas@hotmail.com. 

May  10-12  - Circle  of  Sacred  Children  Powwow  Second  Annual  Mary  lennifer 
Marchand  Memorial  Event 

Location:  Omak  Longhouse,  Colville  Reservaion,  5 miles  east  of 
Omak,  Washington. 

Notes:  Drum  contest,  dance  competition  in  all  categories. 

Royalty  competition,  2k  and  5k  fun  runs,  3 on  3 basketball  tourney. 

All  arts  and  crafts  vendors  welcome. 


Contact:  Dorothy  Marchand  (509)  826-6889; 

Charissa  Marchand  or  Walter  Williams  (505)  385-7579;  n8ivecmg@hotmail.com. 
May  10-12  - Seventh  Annual  Mother's  Day  Powwow 

Location:  Pasco  County  Withlacoochee  River  Park,  12449  Withlacoochee  Blvd. 
Dade  City,  Florida. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Hohnny  McDonald;  Head  Lady,  Susan  McDonald; 

MC,  Hohn  Ferguson;  Host  Drum,  Family  Drum; 

Contemporary  Performers,  Ken  Keller  and  RedHawk. 

Princess  (12-16)  and  Hr.  Princess  (5-11)  contests. 

Hosted  by  the  Withlacoochee  American  Indian  Historical  Society  and 
the  Pasco  County  Parks  and  Recreation. 

Proceeds  benefit  ongoing  building  projects  within  the  historical  villages 
of  the  park. 

Contact:  Yvonne  (727)  723-9345;  waihs@hotmail.com;  http://www.waihs.com/ 

May  11  - Ninth  Annual  Occoneechee  State  Park  Native  American  Heritage 
Festival  and  Powwow 

Location:  Buggs  Island  Lake,  Occoneechee  State  Park,  Clarksville,  Va. 
Notes:  Native  dancing,  arts  and  crafts  and  food.  Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Hulie  West,  Clarksville  Lake  Country  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

PO  Box  1017,  Clarksville  VA  23927,  (804)  374-2436,  (800)  557-5582; 
http: //www. kerrlake . com/ chamber /powwow. 

May  11-12  - Comanche  Little  Ponies  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Museum  of  Great  Plains,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  429-8229. 

May  11-12  - Ninth  Annual  Mariposa  Powwow 

Location:  Mariposa  County  Fairgrounds,  Mariposa,  California. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Council  of  Mariposa  County. 
Contact:  (209)  742-2244;  http://www.visitmariposa.net/powwow/. 

May  12  - Painted  Horse  Society's  Elder  Celebration 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Cultural  Center,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  678-2987. 

May  14  - American  Indian  Cultural  Society  Lecture:  Protecting  Sovereignty 
Location:  Tribes  Gallery,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

May  17-19  - First  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Hwy.  59  Flea  Market  Grounds,  Summerdale,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  9 am  to  2 pm  Children's  Education  Day.  $1500  prize  money. 
Head  Man,  Charles  Hones;  Head  Lady,  Deborah  Hones;  MC,  Hohn  Ferguson; 

Arena  Director,  Michael  Raven  Crowdog;  Contemporary  Recording  Artist, 

Dave  'White  Wolf'  Trezak.  Food  vendors  still  needed  [as  of  1/3/02]. 
Contact:  Chief  Gene  Griffith  (251)  986-5433; 

Tribal  Office  (251)  989-2714;  standingbull@wolfcreeksoutherncherokee.com; 
littlewolf@monacanindian . com; 

http : //www. geocities . com/wolfcreekband/home . html . 

May  17-19  - Twenty  Second  De  Anza  Powwow 

Location:  S-Quad,  De  Anza  College,  21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd, 

Cupertino,  California. 

Notes:  Dance,  drum,  switch  and  cradleboard  contests.  Open  Gourd  Dancing. 
MC,  Tom  Phillips;  Whipman,  Steve  Reevis;  Head  Man  Hudge,  Gary  Middle  Rider 
Head  Woman  Hudge,  Iona  Mad  Plume;  Head  Man,  Peter  Hoe  Olney; 

Head  Lady,  Rose  Olney  Sampson;  Head  Teen  Boy,  Gary  Olney; 

Head  Teen  Girl,  Marie  Olney;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Haystack  Singers. 
Automated  information  system:  (408)  864-8355  plus  extension  868 
(directions),  871  (all  about  the  powwow),  871  (general  information), 

872  (vendor  information),  873  (dance  and  drum  info),  874  (entertainment), 
875  (film  festival) . 

Contact:  Gerri  Parker  or  Leslie  Berry  (408)  864-5448, 


parkergerri@fhda . edu , http : //www. deanzapowwow. org . 


May  17-19  - Kiowa  Black  Leggings  Armed  Forces  Day  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-3987. 

May  18-19  - Eighth  Annual  Tamworth  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Tamworth  Family  Campgrounds,  Depot  Rd  off  of  Rte  16, 

Tamworth,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  New  Hampshire  Inter-Tribal  Native  American  Council 
No  dance  contests.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  Noon  and  7 pm,  Sunday  Noon. 

Potluck  dinner  Saturday  evening.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  Bev  (603)  528-3005;  Sandy  (603)  539-5015;  bbearl3@prodigy.net, 
wathinas@hotmail.com;  Campground  information  (800)  274-8031. 

May  24  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Track  Meet 
Location:  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

May  24-26  - Delaware  Powwow 

Location:  Falleaf  Dancegrounds,  Copan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  531-2526. 

May  24-26  - Vietnam  Veterans  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

May  25  - Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Theatre 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

May  25-26  - Ohio  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Hocking  College,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7 pm  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Gourd  Dancing  on  request.  Head  Man,  Dave  Burns;  Head  Lady,  Nina  Dukes; 

Head  Veteran,  Grant  Nell;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

MC,  Ed  de  Torres. 

Contact:  Ray  Baker  (740)  592-5322; 

Vendors  contact  Don  Hibbard  (740)  698-3512. 

May  25-26  - Honor  the  Earth  Powwow 

Location:  Welles  Park,  Madison  between  1st  and  2nd  Streets, 

El  Cajon,  California. 

Notes:  Food,  vendors,  exhibition  and  competition  dancing. 

Contact:  Eric  Runningpath  (858)  621-6748  or  Charlie  Silverwater, 
silverwr@gte . net . 

May  25-26  - Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Contact:  Steve  Roragen  (540)  989-5449. 

May  26  - Annual  Wheelock  Spring  Festival 

Location:  Wheelock  Academy  Grounds,  Millerton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  746-2139. 

May  27  - Memorial  Day  Dance 

Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

May  31-Dune  1 - Annual  Miami  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Ottawa  County  Fairgrounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1445. 

May  31-Dune  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 


Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  lack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 

Dune  2002 

Dune-September  - David  Fitzgerald  Cherokee  Photograph  Exhibit  and 
Cherokee  Communities  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  May  14  21:37:40  2002 

Date:  15  May  2002  01:32:30  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.020 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  nvda  gahlvsga/planting  moon 
Kiowa  pai  tegpan  p' a/geese  go  north  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  INDIAN  Heritage,  Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  Paths-L, 
LPDC  and  Native  Rights  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email;  newsgroup:  alt. native 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


We  recognize  the  signs  of  terrorism  in  the  mutilated  bodies  at 
Sand  Creek  and  Indian  Island,  and  on  the  blood-soaked  snow  at 
Wounded  Knee.  The  vampire  was  there  in  the  boarding  schools 
where  Indian  children  as  young  as  four  were  raped  and  tortured, 
laced  inside  by  barbed  wire  and  fear,  their  mouths  bleeding  from 
being  scrubbed  with  wire  brushes  when  they  spoke  their  tribal 
languages . " 

_ Tia  Oros,  Zuni 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 


i Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

1997  - 10th  Circuit  Appeals  Court  reverses  District  Court  and  invalidates 
the  elected  government  and  Constitution  chosen  by  the  majority  of 
Osage,  and  once  again  limits  the  rights  of  the  Osage  to  be  involved 
in  their  government.  The  court  stated  that: 

"ONLY  CONGRESS  HAS  THE  POWER  TO  PERMIT  A FUNDAMENTAL  ALTERATION  OF 
THE  PRESCRIBED  FORM  OF  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT." 

EFFECTS  OF  DECISION 

Disenfranchises  13,000  of  17,000  Osage  People 

One  vote.  One  person  is  denied  to  Osages 

Links  political  power  to  PROPERTY  RIGHTS,  NOT  individual. 

May  2002  - The  Bush  administration  has  reaffirmed  a decision  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  Duwamish,  the  tribe  of  Chief  Seattle,  is 
extinct.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  declined  to  order  the  BIA  to 
reconsider  its  earlier  decision,  made  last  fall. 

The  Duwamish  received  federal  acknowledgment  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  Clinton  administration,  when  it  ruled  the  tribe  met  all  seven 
criteria.  Those  criteria  include  a requirement  that  the  tribe  show 


an  unbroken  continuity  of  social  and  political  structures. 

The  Bush  administration , however,  cited  procedural  errors  by  its 
predecessor  and  overturned  that  ruling. 

Part  of  the  banner  reads  in  each  issue  of  Wotanging  Ikche  quotes 
historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  in  "The  Legacy  of  Conquest": 

The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West,  "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one- 
quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition  of  Indians,  let  intermarriage 
proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and  eventually  Indians  will  be  defined 
out  of  existence.  When  that  happens,  the  federal  government  will  be  freed 
of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Federal  Government,  since  the  first 
treaties  were  signed,  has  labored  consistently  and  diligently  to  eradicate 
the  Native  Nations  of  this  land  they  refer  to  as  the  United  States.  As 
far  as  Native  Peoples  are  concerned  it  is  united  only  in  its  persistence 
in  eliminating  the  People  whose  lands  and  way  of  life  they  stole. 

Through  the  Pratt-engineered  boarding  schools,  Indian  children  were 
systematically  denied  any  link  to  their  own  cultures  and  languages. 

Through  deliberate  subterfuge  treaties  were  undermined  and  violated 
by  the  very  government  that  had  forced  those  treaties  on  them  at  gunpoint 
and  fort  internment. 

Through  public  pronouncement  that  disavowed  promises  made  in 
exchange  for  land.  Native  Nations  were  painted  as  welfare  states. 

Through  stroke  of  pen,  agreements  were  dashed. 

Through  theft  billions  were  and  continue  to  be  stolen  by  the  very 
agencies  that  were  mandated  to  caretake  the  trust  system. 

Whether  human  or  cultural,  genocide  is  still  genocide.  Denying 
recognition  of  the  Duwamish  is  genocide.  They  will  not  be  the  last. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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News  of  the  people  featu 

- Crossings 

- Death  Knell  for  Duwamish  Tribe 

- Tribe  Works  to  Reclaim 
Dead  Childrens'  Honor 

- Tribes  oppose 

Treaty  Termination  Bill 

- Occidental  abandons 

Oil  Development  on  U'wa  Land 

- Navajos  oppose  Black  Mesa 
Mining  Expansion 

- Outcome  of  Hopi  Tribal  Court 
and  Appeal 

- Desecration  at  Yucca  Mountain 

- Op/Ed:  Indian  Energy  Office: 

Carry  Out  Promise 

- Guest  Editorial: 

Rich/Poor  Tribes 

- Maya  Town  expels  Catholic  Priests 

- Federal  Court  reinstates  Gabriel 

- Inuit  not  getting  Fair  Share 

- Another  attempt  to 

Shut  Down  B.C.  Referendum 

- Memo  more  reason  for 
Probe  into  Ipperwash 

- Lessons  Learned  from 


red  in  this  issue  

- St.  Thomas  cancels  Powwow 
after  Legal  Challenge 

- Judge  orders  Negotiations 
in  Bison  Dispute 

- Cayugas  plan  to  Appeal  Rulings 

- Tribal  Jurisdiction 
boils  into  Conflict 

- Yakama  Tribe  to  file  Suit 
over  Dam  Repairs 

- Shellfish  Probe  took  too  Long 

- Resort  raided  by  BIA 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Support  Letters  Needed 
--  Letters  for  Peltier 
urgently  Needed 
--  Have  Consitutional  Rights 
been  Violated 
--  Letter  Campaign 
for  Alex  Montana 
--  Upcoming  Artshow 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire: 

You  know  You  are  Assimilated  When 

- Poem:  Dear  Mother 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


Treaty  8 Tax  Issue  - Norton  scheduled 

- Report  finds  Racism  for  Radio  Appearance 

- Dudge  allows  Powwow  Lawsuit  - Native  America  Calling 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  13  May  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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filename=" CROSSINGS" 

May  7,  2002 

Alexander  F.  Bad  Bear  Sr. 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Alexander  F.  Bad  Bear  Sr.,  60,  Wounded  Knee,  died 
Thursday,  May  2,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Betty  Bad  Bear,  Carol  Bad  Bear  and 
Sharon  Goings,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Martha  Bad  Bear,  Rapid  City;  four 
sons,  Alex  Bad  Bear  Dr.,  Winston  Bad  Bear  and  Edsel  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Irving  Bad  Bear,  Wounded  Knee;  eight  sisters,  Eva  Black  Bear, 
Cathy  Black  Bear,  Peggy  Black  Bear,  Raydine  Black  Bear,  Nellie  Black  Bear, 
Maxine  Ghost,  Gloria  Ghost  and  Barbara  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  five 
brothers,  Robert  Ghost  and  Randell  Ghost,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Burgess 
Ghost,  Hot  Springs,  Artie  Black  Bear,  Black  Hawk,  and  Leroy  Ghost,  Rapid 
City;  24  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  8,  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  May  9,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  10,  2002 

Lauren  Marie  Stewart 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lauren  Marie  Stewart,  5,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  May  7, 
2002,  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Loren  Waters  and  Wendi  Buckman,  Pine 
Ridge;  five  sisters,  Corey  Stewart,  Stacey  Stewart  and  Callie  Stewart,  all 
of  Oglala,  and  Carley  Stewart  and  Laura  Waters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one 
brother,  losh  Stewart,  Oglala;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Ivis  Black  Elk 
and  Larry  Buckman,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  her  paternal  grandfather, 

Harold  Waters,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  May  12,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  May  14,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lillian  Black  Bird 

RAPID  CITY  - Lillian  Black  Bird,  86,  Rapid  City,  died  Wednesday,  May  8, 
2002,  at  a Rapid  City  nursing  home. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Christina  Black,  Rapid  City,  Clara 
Cross,  Dickinson,  N.D.,  and  Marilyn  Brock,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  one  son, 
Thurman  Black  Bird,  Rapid  City;  18  grandchildren;  and  31  great- 
grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  today  and  for  one  hour  before 
services  Saturday,  May  11,  at  Campbell,  Paula  & Quinn  Funeral  Home  in 
Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Custer  Cemetery. 


May  11-12,  2002 


Linda  A.  Brings-Patton 

PINE  RIDGE  - Linda  A.  Brings-Patton,  54,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  May 
8,  2002,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Robert  Patton,  Pine  Ridge;  her  mother. 

Celeste  Brings,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Thomas  Brings,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
foster  brothers,  Brian  Running  Horse  and  Aaron  Pawnee  Leggins,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  and  four  sisters,  Sedona  Brings  and  Sandra  Brings,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Harriet  Maea  and  Latonna  Plenty  Wolf,  both  of  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  May  13,  at  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  15,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Steve  Sanford  and  Floyd  Hand  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 

May  12,  2002 

Rev.  Thomas  Roughface 

WHITE  EAGLE  --  The  Rev.  Thomas  Roughface,  superintendent  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church's  Oklahoma  Indian  Missionary  Conference,  died  Thursday 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  April  28  automobile  wreck.  Roughface,  66,  a 
member  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  in  White  Eagle,  worked  for  43  years  in  the 
ministry  of  the  conference  and  served  five  parishes.  He  was  the  moving 
force  in  obtaining  the  missionary  conference  status  in  1972  for  the  former 
Oklahoma  Indian  Mission.  He  also  was  instrumental  in  getting  voting  rights 
for  the  conference  at  the  United  Methodist  Church's  highest  legislative 
assembly,  the  General  Conference. 

He  is  survived  by  six  children  and  many  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services,  which  will  be  preceded  by  a noon  feast,  will  be  Sunday 
in  the  activity  building  at  White  Eagle  United  Methodist  Church.  In  lieu 
of  flowers,  the  family  requests  contributions  be  made  to  the  Oklahoma 
Indian  Missionary  Conference,  3020  S Harvey  Ave.,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  73109. 


Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 

May  9,  2002 
lames  Burdeau 

lames  "Adam"  Burdeau,  77,  of  Browning  and  Starr  School,  died  May  2,  2002, 
at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

He  was  born  Oct.  4,  1924,  in  Browning  and  attended  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  did  farm  and  ranch  work,  worked  for  the  railroad  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  as  a fire  fighter.  He  enjoyed  the  Indian  Days  pow-wows, 
riding  and  viewing  scenic  routes  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and  Glacier 
Park.  He  enjoyed  travels  to  Seattle  to  visit  his  nephews  and  walking  along 
the  river  at  Starr  School. 

Surviving  are  sisters,  Elizabeth  Lahr  and  Beatrice  Bear  Medicine  of 
Browning;  a brother,  loe  Burdeau  of  Yakima,  Wash.;  a niece;  and  six 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  lames  Burdeau  and  Agnes  Takes 
Gun;  brothers,  Bert  Burdeau  and  Herbert  "Fuzzy"  Burdeau;  and  a niece, 

Sandra  Lahr  Raya. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Frank  Comes  At  Night 

Frank  lerry  Comes  At  Night,  92,  of  Heart  Butte,  died  April  30,  2002,  at 
IHS  of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  was  recited  May  3 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte. 

His  funeral  was  held  May  4 at  St.  Anne's  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's 
Cemetery. 


He  was  born  Duly  20,  1909  at  Badger  Creek.  He  and  Lena  LaFromboise  were 
married  and  she  died  in  1972. 

He  worked  for  Forestry,  for  the  Green  Thumb  program  and  was  a truant 
officer  at  Heart  Butte  School.  He  was  the  oldest  elder  in  Heart  Butte, 
member  of  the  White  Shirt  Society,  original  Heart  Butte  Society  member  and 
member  of  the  Crazy  Dog  Society.  He  enjoyed  playing  stick  game,  loved  to 
sing  and  play  banjo,  guitar  and  harmonica,  enjoyed  horse  races  and  pow- 
wows, spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren  and  playing 
blackjack. 

Comes  At  Night  is  survived  by  daughters,  Zelma  DuCharme,  Dolene  Vance, 
Sandra  Calf  Boss  Ribs  and  Cheryl  Comes  At  Night,  all  of  Heart  Butte;  sons, 
Fred  Comes  At  Night  of  Browning,  Floyd  Comes  At  Night,  Franklin  "Bacon" 
Comes  At  Night,  Steve  Comes  At  Night  of  Browning,  Gary  Comes  At  Night  of 
Heart  Butte,  Clarence  Comes  At  Night  of  Heart  Butte,  and  Clarence  "Cash" 
Old  Rock;  50  grandchildren;  87  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Sepi  Comes  At  Night  and  Double 
Charge  Eagle  Head;  his  wife,  Lena;  sons,  Daniel  Comes  At  Night,  Willard 
"Hamms"  Comes  At  Night  and  Kenny  LaFromboise. 

Dean  Paul  Wippert 

Dean  Paul  Wippert,  79,  of  Browning,  died  Wednesday,  April  24,  2002,  of 
natural  causes.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning  on  April  29. 

She  was  born  Dec.  8,  1922,  to  Dosephine  La  Barge  Paul  and  Edward  Paul  of 
Browning.  She  and  Hunter  Wippert  were  married  on  Sept.  12,  1942.  They 
spent  much  of  their  married  life  together  on  Seville  where  he  worked  as  a 
water  master  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Irrigation  project.  She 
worked  as  a nurse  for  more  than  25  years  in  Glacier  County  as  well  as  in 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  and  St.  Ignatius.  She  and  her  husband  farmed  and 
ranched  on  Seville  where  they  raised  11  children.  In  1985,  they  retired  to 
Browning  to  be  near  family  and  friends.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning. 

Wippert  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Velma  (Tiny)  Smith  of  Cut  Bank  and 
Noreen  (Bea)  Martin  of  Browning;  11  children.  Herb  Gilham  of  Browning, 

Dohn  Wippert  of  Billings,  Quentin  Gilham  of  Billings,  Merlin  Gilham  of  Cut 
Bank,  Barbara  Aubert  of  Browning,  Donna  White  of  Browning,  Mary  Blue  of 
Browning,  Mike  Gilham  of  Babb,  DoAnn  Grant  of  Browning,  Terry  White  of 
East  Glacier  and  Kerry  Kay  McKay  of  Billings;  29  grandchildren;  20  great- 
grandchildren; and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  in  1995;  her  parents;  four 
sisters,  Eloise  "Ellie"  Gilham,  Alfreda  McClusky,  Leona  Conway  and  Dorothy 
Paul;  and  five  brothers,  Clarence  Paul,  George  Paul,  Lloyd  Paul,  Roger 
Paul  and  Buzzy  Paul. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  4-5,  2002 
Louise  Allison  Preston 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Service  for  Louise  Preston,  86,  will  be  held  at  11  a. 
m.,  Monday,  May  6 at  Mother  Mary  of  Mankind,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  Father 
Flann  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Preston  died  May  2 in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  April  15,  1916  in 
Steamboat,  Ariz.  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People 
Clan . 

Preston  was  homemaker  and  was  employed  with  Kinlichee  Boarding  School  as 
a foster  grandparent. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Leonard  McCabe  of  Kinlichee,  Ariz.  and  Harry 
McCabe  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.;  daughters,  Eleanor  Bluehouse  and  Rosie 
Preston  William  both  of  Ganado;  brother.  Burton  Dack  of  Kinlichee;  14 
grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

Preston  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  K.  McCabe,  her  second 
husband,  Scott  Preston: son,  Emery  McCabe  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  6,  2002 
Leonard  Watchman 

ROCKSPRINGS  - Services  for  Leonard  Watchman,  56,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  May  7 at  Cope  Memorial  Park.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Watchman  died  May  2 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  11,  1944  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Water  Running  into 
the  People  Clan. 

Watchman  attended  Intermountain  School  and  a Trade  School  in  Ohio.  He 
was  employed  in  Santa  Fe  as  a construction  worker. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alberta  Watchman;  and  brothers,  Tom  Watchman 
and  Samuel  Watchman. 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Fannie  Willie  and  Kee 
Watchman;  brother,  Ray  Watchman  and  sister,  Edith  Guardian. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Walter  Brown,  Day  Brown,  Dasper  Long,  Doseph, 

Richard  and  Miguel  Dr.  Guardian. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Rocksprings  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  7,  2002 
Eva  G.  Tsosie 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Eva  Tsosie,  77,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  May  8 at  Rollie  Morturary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Harry  House  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Tsosie  died  May  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  2,  1924  in  Dacob  Wells, 
Ariz.  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Peter  Yazzie  of  Lupton;  daughter,  Betty  Dames 
of  Lupton;  sisters,  Charolette  Kee  of  Vanderwagen,  Elizabeth  Haswood  and 
Deannie  Stevens  both  of  Lupton;  six  grandchildren  and  12  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Billy  Guy  Tsosie  Dr.; 
parents,  Yakasbah  and  William  Goodluck;  brothers,  Hebert  Goodluck,  Dames 
Goodluck,  Dohnny  Goodluck,  Ken  Goodluck  and  Dack  Silversmith  and  sisters, 
Leona  Lynch  and  Kehlibah  Pinto. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Farrell  Gustine,  Rocco  Q.  Dames,  Rush  Kennedy, 

Edward  Louie,  Delson  Roger  and  Willard  Stevens. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Micheal  B.  Thomas 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Micheal  Thomas,  41,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Rough  Rock  Friends  Mission.  Pastor  Mel  and  Sandy  Harold 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Rough  Community  Cemetery. 

Thomas  died  May  2 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Aug.  3,  1960  in  Black  Mountain, 
Ariz.  into  the  Zuni  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Thomas  attended  Rough  Rock  Elementary  School.  His  hobbies  included 
watching  sports. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lois  Chee  Begay;  sons,  Myron  , Byron  and 
Marcus  Thomas;  daughters,  Tarcissia,  Santana  and  Ashley  Thomas;  mother, 
Sadie  Thomas;  brother,  Cecil  Thomas  and  sisters,  Selina  and  Sheri  Thomas. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Shirley  Begay. 

Pallbearer  were  Cecil  Thomas,  Thomas  Mailboy,  Bobby  Mailboy,  Tom  Mailboy 
Dr.,  Dennis  Mailboy  and  David  Mailboy. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


May  9,  2002 


William  Robert  Nelson  Sr. 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  William  Nelson  Sr.,  64,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  May  10  at  All  Saints  Mission.  Father  Flann  O'Neil  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land.  Steamboat,  Ariz. 

Nelson  Sr.  died  May  6 in  Ganado.  Fie  was  born  May  14,  1938  in  Ganado  into 
the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Nelson  atttended  high  school  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  and  went  to  the  Sherman 
Institute,  Calif.  Fie  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  West  Germany  and  was 
currently  Steamboat  Veteran  Organization  Commander.  Flis  hobbies  included 
ranching,  gourd  dancing  and  carpentry  work. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Grace  Allen  of  Toyei,  Ariz.;  son,  William 
Nelson  Dr.  of  Iyanbito;  daughters.  Sherry  Nelson  of  Crownpoint  and  Marsha 
Nelson  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  and  sisters,  Rosemarie  Brown  and  Verona  Begay  both 
of  Steamboat;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ezra  and  Dzonnie  Nelson  and 
brothers,  Peter,  Dennis,  Thomas,  Desse,  Augustine,  Lee,  Edward  and  Francis 
Nelson  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Armed  Guards  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Steamboat  Chapter  Flouse. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  10,  2002 
Art  Arviso  Sr. 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Art  Arviso  Sr.,  68,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  11  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Carlos  Baki 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  land,  Canoncito. 

Arviso  Sr.  died  May  7 in  Crownpoint.  Fie  was  born  Aug.  7,  1933  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Sage  Brush  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People 
Clan . 

Arviso  Sr.  was  a business  man  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Laffie  Begay  of  Gallup,  Alonzo  Arviso  and 
Art  Arviso  3r.  both  of  Crownpoint;  daughter.  Dune  Kotsidotsky  of 
Murrietta,  Calif.;  brothers,  Olsen  Arviso  Sr.  of  Iyanbito,  Tommy  Arviso  Sr. 
of  Window  Rock,  Phillip  Norberto  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Leonard  D.  Arviso 
and  Arnold  Norberto  both  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Minnie  Brownie  of  Twin 
Buttes,  Lucy  Carlston  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Grace  Tsosie  of  Crownpoint;  11 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Arviso  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Bess  Arviso;  parents,  Leo 
Arviso  and  Anna  Norberto;  daughter,  Lori  Mora;  and  sisters,  Sarah  Bass 
and  Mary  Rose  Murphy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ed  Antone,  Marshall  Arviso,  Tom  Arviso  Dr.,  Bill 
Craig,  Farrell  Moore  and  Robbie  Murphy. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doan  Silversmith  Dickens 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Doan  Dickens,  66,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  11  at  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Burial  will  follow  at 
family  cemetery,  Ganado. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-6  p.m.,  today  at  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary, 
Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Dickens  died  May  7 in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  Dune  1,  1936  in  Ganado. 

Dickens  was  a artist  and  rug  weaver.  Fler  hobbies  included  gardening, 
flowers,  cooking,  and  grilling  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Tim  Watson  of  Flagstaff;  daughters,  Sheila 
Dickens,  Marjane  Dohnson  of  Flagstaff,  Sylvia  Dohnson,  Brenda  Watson, 

Carrie  Dohnson  and  Rose  Ann  Dickens  of  Ganado,  Barbara  Dohnson  of  Kibeto; 
brothers,  Flarrison  Silversmith  of  Ganado,  Cecile  Silversmith  of  Navajo 
Station;  sisters,  Mary  Ault  of  Flagstaff,  Nettie  Smith,  Lila  Mae 
Silversmith  and  Rose  Whitefeather  of  Navajo  Station,  Alberta  Boyd  of  Red 
Mesa  and  22  grandchildren. 

Dickens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  and  Sarah 
Silversmith;  son,  David  Dohnson;  and  sister,  Annabelle  Pino. 


Arnold  Eddie  Bahe 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah  - Services  for  Arnold  Bahe,  42,  will  be  held  at 
1 p.m.,  Saturday,  May  11  at  Lukachukai  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church.  Father 
Caron  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  land. 

Bahe  died  May  6 in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  born  April  13,  1960  in 
Lukachukai,  Ariz.  into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass 
People  Clan. 

Bahe  attended  Many  Farms  High  School,  Many  Farms,  Ariz.,  and  Navajo 
Community  College,  Tsaile,  Ariz.  He  was  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  S.C. 

He  was  employed  with  HB  Zachery  Woodcross,  Utah. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Angelita  Bahe  of  Rough  Rock,  Ariz.; 
parents,  Guy  and  Elizabeth  Bahe  of  Lukachukai;  brothers,  Virgil  Nez  of 
Lukachukai,  Ernest  Bahe  of  Tooele,  Utah,  Ben  Bahe  of  Phoenix  and 
Christopher  Bahe  of  Bountiful,  Utah;  sisters,  Ernestine  Bahe  of  Bountiful. 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Andrew  Bahe. 

Palbearers  will  be  Elando  Yazzie  and  Alex  Bahe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Guy  and  Elizabeth's  residence,  Lukachukai. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marlene  B.  Arviso 

CROWNPOINT  - Servcies  for  Marlene  Arviso,  73,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  11  at  Hosanna  Tencecostal  Church,  Crownpoint.  Harry 
Cayatineto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community 
Cemetery. 

Arviso  died  May  6 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  3,  1929  into  the 
Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Arviso  attended  Wingate  High  School.  She  was  worked  in  different 
locations,  Idaho,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  El  Paso,  Texas  and  Denver.  Her 
hobbies  included  traveling,  weaving  rugs,  silversmithing,  taming  horses 
and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Vern  Largo  of  Crownpoint  and  Gary  Arviso  of 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Virginia  King  of  Iyanbito,  Betty  Sam, 
Marie  Largo  and  Darlene  Ramone  all  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Doe  Tsosie  of 
Shiprock;  sisters,  Lucy  Thompson  of  Thoreau,  Pauline  Morgan  of  Crownpoint, 
Alice  Garffi  of  Dalton  Pass  and  Mary  Manygoat  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.;  34 
grandchildren  and  45  great-grandchildren . 

Arviso  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Harry  Arviso;  parents, 
Hosbaha  and  David  Lee;  brothers,  San  Lee,  Frank  Lee  and  Tom  Lee  and 
sister,  Mary  F.  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tully  L.  Sam,  David  Whitethorn,  Emerick  Tom,  Russel 
Tom,  Alvin  Begay  and  Elvis  Silago. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Betty  Francisco  Larry 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Betty  Larry,  72,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Ray  Barker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Larry  died  May  6 in  Thoreau.  She  was  born  May  30,  1930  in  Haystack  into 
the  Tachini  for  the  Two  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Larry  was  a homemaker.  She  was  a member  of  the  Thoreau  Chapter,  Thoreau 
Community  School  Board  and  a foster  parent. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Hones  Larry  Sr.  of  Flora  Vista,  Herman  Larry 
Sr.,  Derry  Larry  and  Calvin  Larry  all  of  Thoreau;  daughters,  Elousie 
Martinez  of  Lakewood,  Calif.,  Elvera  Chee  of  Haystack,  Nora  Larry  and  Vina 
Robertson  both  of  Thoreau;  brothers.  Him  Francisco  and  Woody  Francisco 
both  of  Prewitt;  Nellie  F.  Begay  of  Haystack;  23  grandchildren  and  one 
grandchild . 

Larry  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Frank  and  Grace  Francisco; 
brother,  Hohn  Francisco  Sr.  and  sisters,  Grace,  Dorothy  Francisco  and 
Emma  E.  Larry. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hake  Chee,  Hustin  Larry,  Hones  Larry  Hr.,  Rocky 
Malubag,  Herman  Larry  Hr.  and  Shawn  Eskeets. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Church  of  God,  Fellowship  Hall. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lane  L.  Brown 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  lane  Brown,  75,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Brown  died  May  7 in  Breadsprings . She  was  born  luly  24,  1926  in 
Breadsprings  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Tower  House 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  11-12,  2002 
Facey  Yazzie  White 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Facey  White,  64,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  May  13  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

White  died  May  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  10,  1938  in  Fort  Wingate 
into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Benson  White,  Robertson  White,  Allison  White 
Jimson  White,  Albertson  White,  Billy  Yazzie  White  and  John  White; 
daughters,  Grace  Salazar,  Josephine  Terrazaa,  Louise  White  and  Arlinda 
Moza;  father,  Kee  Haswood;  sisters,  Minnie  Adakia,  Helen  Yazzie  and  Betty 
Smith;  13  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Anson  White  and  mother,  Alt-Ha- 
Bah  Yazzie  Haswood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albertson  White,  Robertson  White,  Allison  White, 
Jimson  White  and  Billy  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Facey  White  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Theda  Bilidaalbai  Evans 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Theda  Evans,  106,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Monday,  May  13  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  Burial 
will  follow  at  family  land. 

Evans  died  May  8 in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dec.  7,  1895  in 
Chichiltah  into  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
You  People  Clan. 

Evans  attended  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Indian  School.  She  was  a rancher,  a 
weaver  of  Ganado  Red  and  vegetable-dyed  textile  and  a teacher  of  weaving 
at  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  Santa  Fe  and  the  University  of  Arizona  Summer 
Institute. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Rebecca  Hogner  Lynch  of  Window  Rock; 
sister,  Florence  Tsosie  of  Klagetoh;  ten  grandchildren;  15  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Hogner  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Richard  P.  Hogner  and 
Alexander  Evans  and  daughter.  Flora  Evans. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michaels  Parish  Hall. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  11,  2002 
Victor  Waseta 

Victor  Waseta,  67,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  and  Zuni  died  peacefully 
Saturday,  May  4,  2002  with  his  family  by  his  side.  Born  February  19,  1935. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alvina;  his  sons,  Christopher,  Jeffery  and 
wife,  Veronica,  Fernando  and  fiance,  Katherine  Teupell,  Hiram  and  wife, 
Marisa;  and  daughter,  Kimberly,  grandchildren,  Elizabeth,  Evonne,  Sandra, 
Jenny,  Amanda,  Jessica,  and  Sebastian;  his  brothers,  Louie,  Scholastico, 
Samuel;  sister,  Elizabeth;  as  well  as  many  other  family  members,  special 


neighbors  and  friends. 

He  proudly  served  his  country  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

He  was  a dedicated  law  enforcement  officer  for  over  25  years  and  one  of 
the  first  Native  Americans  to  graduate  from  the  FBI  National  Academy  in 
Quantico,  VA.  He  ended  his  career  as  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Chief  of  Police. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  at  his  home  in  Zuni,  NM  on  Monday,  May  6,  2002. 

He  was  a loving  husband,  father,  grandfather,  brother,  uncle  and  friend. 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  10819  Cruz  St.  SW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87121. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Albuquerque  Fire 
Department,  Lovelace  Hospital,  and  Superior  Ambulance  for  the  special  care 
given  to  our  loved  one. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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The  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  - Northwest  Saturday,  May  11,  2002 
Decision  is  death  knell  for  Duwamish 

Bush  administration  reaffirms  earlier  ruling  that  tribe  is  extinct 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY  <paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com> 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

The  Bush  administration  has  reaffirmed  a decision  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  the  Duwamish,  the  tribe  of  Chief  Seattle,  is 
extinct . 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  declined  to  order  the  BIA  to 
reconsider  its  earlier  decision,  made  last  fall. 

Norton's  ruling  exhausts  the  tribe's  administrative  remedies  and 
leaves  it  only  two  options:  File  a federal  lawsuit  or  seek  direct 
recognition  through  an  act  of  Congress. 

Federal  acknowledgment  brings  money  for  tribal  government,  health 
care,  housing,  social  services  and  cultural  programs,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  create  a reservation  and  open  a casino. 

Without  acknowledgment,  the  Duwamish  face  the  growing  prospect  of 
assimilating  into  the  general  population. 

The  Duwamish  received  federal  acknowledgment  in  the  waning  hours 
of  the  Clinton  administration,  when  it  ruled  the  tribe  met  all  seven 
criteria . 

Those  criteria  include  a requirement  that  the  tribe  show  an 
unbroken  continuity  of  social  and  political  structures. 

The  Bush  administration,  however,  cited  procedural  errors  by  its 
predecessor  and  overturned  that  ruling. 

Although  the  paperwork  acknowledging  the  Duwamish  was  complete 
before  the  administrations  changed  on  Jan.  20,  2001,  some  of  the 
documents  were  not  signed  by  the  acting  assistant  secretary, 

Michael  Anderson,  until  Jan.  22,  according  to  an  investigation. 

The  Bush  administration  cited  the  snafu,  reversed  the  ruling  and 
declared  the  Duwamish  extinct. 

Anderson  told  the  BIA  that  he  believed  career  officials  at  the 
BIA  who  disagreed  with  his  decision  purposely  sought  to  thwart  the 
Duwamish  decision  by  altering  a key  document  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
it  were  a draft  rather  than  a final  decision. 

Yesterday,  Cecil  Hansen,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Duwamish,  said  she 
was  too  upset  to  discuss  Norton's  ruling.  But  Hansen  in  the  past  said 
she  is  angry  at  what  she  called  "shabby  treatment"  at  the  hands  of 
the  BIA. 

Duwamish  attorney  Dennis  Whittlesey  said  if  the  tribe  chooses  to 
challenge  Norton's  ruling  in  court,  he  will  argue  that  BIA  career 
officials  sabotaged  the  the  earlier  decision  made  by  the  Clinton 
administration . 


"This  is  an  absolute  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  decision- 
making process/'  said  Whittlesey,  who  called  the  Bush  administration 
action  "arbitrary  and  capricious." 

"They  are  inviting  the  next  administration  to  ignore  their 
decision  making  as  they  have  done  with  the  Clinton  administration." 

The  tribe,  which  has  reached  out  in  the  past  to  the  state's 
legislative  delegation,  could  gain  recognition  through  an  act  of 
Congress . 

A spokeswoman  for  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell  said  yesterday  that  the 
office  is  reviewing  the  BIA  decision  and  discussing  what  action 
would  be  appropriate. 

"The  senator  feels  strongly  that  legitimate  Indian  tribes  should 
be  recognized  by  the  federal  government,"  said  the  spokeswoman, 

Jennifer  Crider. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached 
at  206-448-8072  or  <paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com> 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  Works  to  Reclaim  Dead  Childrens'  Honor 

05/06/2002 

Associated  Press 

Elders  of  the  Lummi  Indian  tribe  from  Bellingham,  Washington,  gathered  at 
the  Chemewa  Indian  School  in  Salem  yesterday  to  honor  about  200  students 
who  died  there. 

Sunday's  service  marked  a new  effort  by  tribal  people  to  reclaim  the 
histories  of  those  children  who  never  returned  from  Chemawa,  and  to 
pressure  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  runs  Chemawa,  to 
restore  the  cemetery  and  build  a monument  in  the  children's  honor. 

Criss  Brown,  the  student  body  president,  said  many  students  today 
consider  the  children  who  died  to  be  their  forebears  and  she  said  they 
would  like  to  regularly  help  in  mowing  and  picking  up  trash  at  the 
cemetery. 

Government  archives  indicate  that  most  of  the  children,  who  ranged  in 
age  from  toddlers  to  teen-agers,  died  during  epidemics  of  influenza  and 
smallpox  between  1880  and  1925. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  oppose  treaty  termination  bill 
THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  2002 

A bill  to  extinguish  all  treaty  rights  in  the  state  of  Illinois  drew 
opposition  from  tribal  leaders  and  Democrats  at  a Congressional  hearing  on 
Wednesday. 

Representatives  of  two  tribes  whose  claims  would  be  forever  terminated 


called  the  measure  premature  and  asked  the  House  Resources  Committee  not 
to  approve  it.  Citing  an  llth-hour  memorandum  drafted  by  a Clinton 
administration  official,  they  said  a 1,280-acre  reservation  established  by 
an  1829  treaty  still  exists. 

"We  want  to  buy  the  land  back,"  said  Gary  Mitchell,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  of  Kansas. 

Larry  Angelo,  second  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  said  the 
only  solution  was  to  honor  the  treaty  or  pay  "millions  of  dollars"  in 
compensation.  "This  particular  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not  beneficial 
or  helpful,"  he  asserted. 

Chiming  in  were  Democrat  members  of  the  panel  who  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure.  "I  think  this  Congress  should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  do 
anything  that  sets  aside  treaties,"  said  Rep.  Dale  Kildee  (D-Mich.),  the 
co-chair  of  the  Congressional  Native  American  Caucus. 

Frank  Pallone  (D-N.D.)  charged  that  there  was  "little  or  not 
consultation"  with  the  affected  tribes.  "I  think  it  is  an  affront  to 
tribal  sovereignty,"  he  said. 

The  measure's  sponsor.  Rep.  Tim  Johnson  (R-Ill.),  defended  his  proposal 
and  said  it  was  drafted  "as  narrowly  as  possible"  to  avoid  setting  a 
precedent  nationwide.  But  the  primary  target  of  his  bill  --  the  Miami 
Nation  of  Oklahoma,  which  last  year  withdrew  a 2.6-million-acre  claim  amid 
controversy  --  didn't  provide  testimony  in  person. 

Gary  Brazill,  the  tribe's  legal  counsel,  was  present  at  the  hearing  but 
instead  submitted  written  comments  for  the  record.  That  didn't  stop  bill 
co-sponsor  Rep.  John  Shimkus  (R-Ill.)  from  criticizing  the  tribe's  legal 
tactics . 

"These  claims  have  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  a 
casino  and  not  for  any  true  reparations  for  their  tribe,"  he  said. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  bill  yesterday  and,  other  than  the  Illinois 
contingent,  no  Republicans  spoke  at  length  on  its  provisions  or  asked 
questions  of  the  tribal  leaders.  The  exception  was  Native  caucus  co-chair 
Rep.  D.D.  Hayworth  (R-Ariz.),  who  didn't  state  his  views,  but  essentially 
apologized  to  the  Ottawa  Tribe  for  an  "historic  theme  of  racism  toward 
American  Indians"  Angelo  said  he  felt  during  talks  with  the  state  of 
Illinois . 

"The  message  received  from  the  Illinois  representative  was,  'We  got  rid 
of  the  damn  Indians  over  one  hundred  years  ago  and  we  are  not  going  to 
have  them  back,'"  Angelo  said. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Occidental  Petroleum  Abandons  Oil  Development  on  U'wa  Land 

LOS  ANGELES,  California,  May  3,  2002  (ENS)  - At  its  annual  shareholder 
meeting  today.  Occidental  Petroleum  (Oxy)  announced  that  the  company  will 
return  to  the  Colombian  government  its  controversial  oil  block  located 
adjacent  to  the  traditional  territory  of  the  U'wa  people. 

The  U'wa  and  their  American  environmental  supporters  rejoiced  at  this 
result  which  follows  a nine  year  campaign  to  halt  the  oil  project  in  the 
Colombian  cloud  forest.  Known  for  years  as  the  Samore  block,  the  land  at 
issue  is  located  in  a guerrilla  controlled  area  of  northeast  Colombia,  and 
is  estimated  to  hold  up  to  2.5  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Uwa  spokesperson  Ebaristo  Tegria  said,  "This  is  the  news  we  have  been 
waiting  for.  Sira,  the  God  of  the  Uwa  has  accompanied  us  here  in  Colombia 
and  our  friends  around  the  world  who  have  supported  us  in  this  struggle. 
Now  Sira  is  responding  to  us.  This  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  U'wa 


and  oun  friends  around  the  world." 

Atossa  Soltani,  director  of  the  advocacy  group  Amazon  Watch,  said, 

"Oxy's  departure  from  the  oil  block  will  be  a great  victory  for  the  U'wa. 
Oxy  now  needs  to  commit  to  staying  out  of  all  U'wa  ancestral  lands 
permanently. " 

Last  Duly,  Occidental  Petroleum  announced  that  its  first  exploratory 
well  on  Uwa  land  turned  up  dry.  Today  the  company  cited  economic  reasons 
for  relinquishing  the  block. 

Soltani  said  that  the  company's  continuing  public  relations  nightmare 
around  the  Uw'a  issue  weighed  heavily  on  the  decision. 

Occidental  Petroleum's  attempt  to  develop  oil  production  on  the 
controversial  block  of  land  has  been  troubled. 

The  U'wa  have  repeatedly  denounced  Occidental's  oil  operation,  saying  it 
threatens  their  tribe  and  will  raise  the  death  toll  of  innocent  civilians 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  Colombia's  civil  war.  At  one  point  the 
approximately  5,000  U'wa  threatened  to  commit  suicide  en  masse  unless  the 
oil  company  stopped  its  operation  on  their  territory. 

U'wa  leaders  have  conducted  protest  tours  across  the  United  States 
several  times  over  the  past  five  years  and  have  visited  Congress  to  raise 
support  for  their  cause. 

On  March  31,  2000  a Colombian  court  ordered  the  oil  company  to  stop  all 
construction  work  on  the  oil  drilling  site.  A Bogota  judge  supported  the 
U'wa  tribe's  claim  that  oil  exploration  of  the  Samore  block  while  located 
just  outside  their  official  reservation  is  part  of  the  ancestral  lands  of 
their  forefathers.  The  injunction  was  later  lifted,  and  drilling  was 
allowed  to  proceed. 

In  Dune  2000,  Colombian  riot  police  broke  up  a road  blockade  by  U'wa 
people  who  were  trying  to  prevent  trucks  from  reaching  the  construction 
site  where  Occidental  Petroleum  was  preparing  to  drill.  Three  indigenous 
children  died  in  the  incident. 

Occidental  also  finds  itself  center  stage  in  a growing  controversy 
around  the  Bush  administration's  military  aid  proposal  to  spend  $98 
million  to  defend  the  company's  Cabo  Limon  oil  pipeline  in  Colombia,  which 
runs  through  traditional  Uwa  land. 

In  its  2001  Annual  Report,  Occidental  Petroleum  said,  "Sabotage  of  the 
Cabo  Limon  pipeline  by  leftist  guerillas  significantly  disrupted  our 
Colombian  production  last  year." 

Soltani  says,  "If  Congress  passes  the  proposal,  this  targeted  military 
assistance  for  the  pipeline  will  set  a dangerous  precedent  of  taxpayers 
covering  private  corporations ' security  expenses  overseas." 

"When  in  operation,  Colombia  is  one  of  our  most  profitable  operations  on 
a unit-of-production  basis  and  costs  are  kept  at  an  absolute  minimum  when 
the  field  is  down,"  Oxy  said  in  the  annual  report.  "Colombia  accounts  for 
less  than  three  percent  of  our  worldwide  proved  reserves  and  less  than  one 
percent  of  our  total  assets,"  the  company  said. 

In  a related  development.  Attorney  General  Ashcroft  this  week  indicted 
six  FARC  guerrillas  for  the  1999  murders  of  three  Americans  working  in 
Colombia  with  the  Uwa  people.  Among  the  activists  murdered  was  Terence 
Freitas  who  founded  the  U'wa  Defense  Project.  The  Freitas  family  issued  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  more  military  aid  to  Colombia. 

Fluman  rights  and  environmental  groups  have  highlighted  the  connection 
between  oil  development  and  militarization  for  years.  Oxy  pays  a fee  to 
the  Colombian  government  on  every  barrel  of  oil  produced,  which  funds  the 
military.  Amazon  Watch  estimates  that  one  in  four  Colombian  soldiers  are 
detailed  to  protect  oil  installations. 

Soltani  said  the  threat  to  U'wa  land  from  oil  development  is  not  yet 
over.  "While  Oxy's  departure  from  the  oil  block  is  a welcomed  development, 
" she  said,  "the  threat  remains  that  another  company  could  take  over  the 
area.  In  addition,  Repsol-YPF  is  currently  looking  to  develop  the  Capachos 
oil  block,  also  located  on  traditional  Uwa  land." 

The  U'wa  hold  that  the  Earth  is  their  Mother  and  oil  her  blood.  They 
have  often  expressed  the  fear  that  the  drilling  will  bring  guerrilla 
violence  to  their  territory. 

The  Colombian  government  has  maintained  that  the  oil  revenues  will 
benefit  the  majority  of  the  Colombian  people. 


Copyright  c.  2002  Environment  News  Service  (ENS).  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajos,  others  oppose  Black  Mesa  mining  expansion 

Special  to  The  Daily  Times 

Thursday,  May  09,  2002  - 11:56:24  PM  MST 

FOREST  LAKE,  Ariz.  The  Navajo  Residents  of  Black  Mesa  will  gather  at  7 a. 
m.  today  to  oppose  Peabody  Coal  Company's  application  for  a permanent 
permit  for  the  Black  Mesa  Mine. 

Various  organizations  and  the  Flopi  people  who  object  to  Peabody  coal 
mining  operation  will  join  the  Navajos  in  the  peaceful  demonstration  today 
to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  proposal.  The  Forest  Lake  Chapter  passed 
a resolution  opposing  the  request  to  increase  water  withdrawal  from  the 
Navajo  Aquifer  from  the  current  4,000  acre  feet  to  5,700  acre  feet  to 
transport  coal  by  slury  pipeline,  and  opose  coal  production  from  4.7 
million  tons  per  year  to  5.7  million  tons  per  year. 

The  OSM  and  BIA  should  not  issue  a permanent  program  permit  or  life  of 
the  mine'  permit  due  to  the  fact  that  Peabody  has  failed  to  abide  and  live 
up  to  it's  original  agreement  that  is  to  with  the  development  of  communty 
infrastructures,  local  elementary  school,  health  clinic,  and  more,"  said 
Amos  lohnson,  president  of  the  Forest  Lake  Chapter. 

Approxiamately  90  percent  of  the  Navojo  People  of  Forest  Lake  do  not 
have  indoor  plumbing  while  Peabody  has  pumped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
gallons  of  ground  water  to  slurry  coal  273  miles  to  Laughling,  Nev., 
lohnson  said. 

"The  people  of  Forest  Lake  feel  that  Peabody  should  transfer  one  of 
their  wells  and  assist  the  community  by  developing  a public  water  system. 

In  the  long  term  the  chapter  feels  that  the  cultural,  human  health, 
environment,  and  the  social  impact  out  the  local  economic  benefits," 
lohnson  said. 

For  every  dollar  generated  from  the  coal  water  revenues  less  than  one 
cent  or  practically  none  is  reinvested  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
for  the  Navajo  people  living  on  Black  Mesa,  he  said. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Forest  Lake  Chapter  provided  this  article. 
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Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

Update  on  the  status  of  current  Hopi  tribal  and  appellate  court  hearings 


On  April  11,  2002,  I appeared  as  pro  se  counsel  in  an  oral  argument  of 
an  appeal  of  my  lifetime  exclusion  in  Hopi  appellate  court  before  a 


three-judge  panel.  I believe,  I presented  a strong  case  and  if 
successful,  will  create  a precedent  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Hopi 
tribal  court  and  Hopi  tribal  chairman  over  Dineh  trespassing  and 
eviction.  A decision  will  be  made  in  the  next  few  weeks.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  world  fora,  there  has  been  a steady  mainstreaming  of 
indigenous  issues  at  the  United  Nations  and  among  Non  Governmental 
Organizaitons  (NGOs).  I attended  the  first  session  of  Protecting 
Indigenous  Peoples  Environment  (PIPE)  conference  with  a Dineh 
representative,  and  was  active  in  the  NGO  Energy  Caucus  and  as  Program 
Director  of  the  NGO  Human  Rights  Caucus  at  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Sustainable  Development. 

On  April  18,  2002,  Derry  Lane  appeared  in  Hopi  tribal  court  with  legal 
counsel,  Steven  Dennison  Smith,  Esq.  where  I assisted  in  a para-legal 
capacity.  The  Hopi  tribe's  witness,  the  Hopi  Ranger  who  gave  Derry  a 
wood  cutting  violation  on  New  Year's  day  was  not  present.  We  refused  to 
accept  a plea  bargin  of  guilty,  payment  of  a $50.00  fine  to  get  the 
chain  saw  returned.  The  outcome  - the  Hopi  tribal  court  ordered  the 
case  dismissed  and  the  chainsaw  that  was  confiscated  returned. 

Hearing  of  the  loss  of  Arlene  Hamilton  then  Roberta  Blackgoat,  I 
remember  well  the  night,  on  the  eve  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.'s 
birthday  in  the  Los  Angeles  House  of  Blues  when  Roberta  Blackgoat, 

Arlene  Hamilton  and  I all  received  Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.  Human  Rights 
awards  with  15  Dineh  on  stage.  And  I feel  the  loss  of  two  freedom 
fighters  that  are  no  longer  with  us. 

HPL  residents,  including  Rena  Babbitt  Lane,  Billy  Begay,  Pauline 
Whitesinger  and  others  are  urgently  in  need  of  supporters.  If  you  are 
interested  in  spending  some  time  on  the  land  this  summer  please  contact 
me  via  e-mail  or  contact  Dixie  at  BMIS. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 

Yours  sincerely,  Marsha  Monestersky 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Yucca  Mountain  gains  House  approval 
THURSDAY,  MAY  9,  2002 

The  House  on  Wednesday  overwhelmingly  approved  a plan  to  store  up  to 
77,000  tons  of  highly  radioactive  nuclear  waste  on  traditional  Shoshone 
land  in  Nevada. 

By  a vote  of  306  to  177,  a bipartisan  coalition  of  lawmakers  backed 
President  Bush's  endorsement  of  Yucca  Mountain.  Located  about  90  miles 
northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  the  site  would  accept  waste  currently  housed  at 
locations  nationwide. 

Many  lawmakers  support  the  project  for  that  reason  and  believe  it  will 
help  secure  the  nation's  energy  future.  "For  the  sake  of  long-term  public 
health  and  safety,  and  our  national  security  interests,  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  move  to  develop  Yucca  Mountain,"  said  Rep.  Billy  Tauzin 
(R-La.),  chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  after  the 


vote. 

Opponents  use  a variant  of  the  argument  and  charged  that  shipping  the 
waste  poses  a great  risk  to  terrorist  attacks.  "We  will  create  thousands 
of  weapons  for  terrorists/'  said  Rep.  Edward  3.  Markey  (D-Mass.)  on  the 
House  floor. 

Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-W.Va.),  the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  challenged  the  plan's  scientific  rationale.  He  also  noted  that 
the  area  is  still  claimed  by  Shoshone  tribes  under  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty 
of  1863. 

"Yet,  in  arrogance,  and  that  is  what  it  is,  arrogance,  this 
administration  has  determined  that  this  particular  sacred  site  is  a pretty 
good  place  for  a nuclear  waste  repository,"  he  said.  "That  is  desecration, 
plain  and  simple." 

These  and  other  arguments  weren't  enough  to  derail  the  Department  of 
Energy  project.  A total  of  203  Republicans,  102  Democrats  and  1 
independent  rejected  a veto  by  Nevada  Gov.  Kenny  Guinn  (R),  a power 
granted  under  the  federal  law  which  mandates  a federal  site. 

Siding  with  Guinn  and  a broad  coalition  of  state  officials,  politicians, 
residents  and  area  tribes  were  13  Republicans,  103  Democrats  and  1 
independent.  All  of  Nevada's  delegation  oppose  the  repository. 

The  proposal  now  goes  onto  the  Senate  where  it  faces  an  uncertain  future. 
Majority  Leader  Thomas  A.  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  and  Majority  Whip  Harry  M.  Reid 
(D-Nev.)  are  trying  to  shore  up  opposition. 
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"Commentary:  Indian  Energy  Office:  Carry  Out  Promise" 

"Nearly  40  years  ago.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  traveled  to 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  to  address  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  brother.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  had  fulfilled  10  of 
his  campaign  promises  to  American  Indians  since  his  election  in  1960  but 
warned,  "Still,  let  there  be  no  governmental  gloating  over  these 
achievements. This  is  only  a beginning,  and  a long-delayed  beginning  at 
that. Even  after  10  more  pledges  have  been  made  and  kept  - and  10  more,  and 
still  10  more  - even  then,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complacency." 

Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  government  has  made  more  promises  to  us,  the 
first  Americans. Many  have  been  kept,  but  too  many  more  have  been 
broken. There  still  remains  such  a glaring  gap  in  performance  and  due 
compensation  that  Indian  Nations  can  ill  afford  room  for  complacency.  Yet  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a chance  that  Congress  will  fulfill  one  of 
those  promises  and  pass  legislation  this  year  that  addresses  one  of  the  most 
basic  of  American  Indian  needs:  energy. 

The  Senate  just  passed  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2002,  sponsored  by 
Sens.  Deff  Bingaman  and  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  which  contains  numerous 
provisions  addressing  American  Indian  energy  policy,  development  and 
electricity  needs. The  Navajo  Nation  has  worked  closely  with  Bingaman  and 
Domenici  on  this  bill,  as  well  as  with  many  other  tribes. The  fate  of  this 
bill  now  rests  in  a contentious  House-Senate  conference  that  will  take  place 
later  this  year. 

A study  conducted  in  2000  by  Energy  Secretary  Bill  Richardson  found 
that  "household-energy  availability  and  use  on  Indian  lands  is  significantly 
below  that  of  non-Indian  households.  In  fact,  sizable  Indian  populations 
have  no  access  to  electricity  at  all."  On  the  Navajo  Reservation  alone,  the 
study  found  that  37  percent  of  family  homes  do  not  have  access  to 


electricity. 

Tribes  across  the  nation  own  substantial  shares  of  the  nation's 
conventional  and  renewable  energy  resources . Tribal  lands  contain  30  percent 
of  coal  in  the  West,  5 percent  of  the  onshore  oil  and  10  percent  of  the 
known  onshore  natural  gas.  Indian  energy  resources  supply  the  fuel  that 
produces  electricity  for  millions  of  other  Americans,  yet  tribes  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  homes  without  electricity.  An  Indian  family  on  an 
Indian  reservation  has  10  times  the  likelihood  of  not  having  regular 
electricity  service  as  do  other  Americans,  according  to  the  Indian  energy 
study. 

The  Energy  Policy  Act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  goes  a long  way  toward 
addressing  these  problems. The  bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  create  a 
national  Indian  Energy  Office  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  that 
would  coordinate  federal  energy  policy  research  and  fund  Indian  energy 
programs. The  office  would  provide  planning  and  management  assistance  to 
tribes  to  study  their  energy  needs  and  plan  for  the  creation  of  generating 
facilities,  installation  of  transmission  lines  and  the  formation  of  tribal 
utilities . 

The  Indian  Energy  Office  would  also  provide  money  for  the  further 
electrification  of  Indian  reservations  and  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency  .Money  would  be  made  available  through  the  office  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  would  use  a formula  that  would  take  into  account  a 
tribe's  land  base,  population,  lack  of  electricity  and  access  to  financing. 

The  Senate  bill  also  creates  a streamlined  process  approving  energy 
projects  on  tribal  lands  so  that  tribes  can  attract  energy  development  on 
their  lands  if  they  wish  but,  at  the  same  time,  provides  for  environmental 
safeguards  that  are  regulated  by  the  tribes  themselves. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  Interior  Secretary  to  assist  Indian 
tribes  in  developing  their  resources  under  the  Indian  Mineral  Development 
Act.  In  addition,  the  program  authorizes  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
provide  $20  million  a year  in  tribal  grants  for  improving  transmission  and 
distribution  lines  and  modernizing  electric  facilities. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  extends,  for  one  year,  the  Indian  Investment 
and  Employment  Tax  Incentives  (i.e.,  accelerated  depreciation  and  the  Indian 
employment  credit)  originally  enacted  in  1993  with  the  strong  advocacy  of 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office. These  incentives 
have  been  very  successful  in  increasing  business  and  employment 
opportunities  on  Indian  reservations. 

I urge  my  fellow  tribal  leaders  to  write,  fax  and  e-mail  their 
congressmen  and  senators  and  ask  them  to  support  the  tribal  provisions  in 
the  House-Senate  conference. This  bill  has  the  chance  to  leave  a lasting 
imprint  on  the  future  of  Indian  self-  determination  and  economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Robert  Kennedy  went  on  in  his  address  to  the  NCAI  stating,  "May  our 
government  never  forget  that  its  goals  are  not  merely  to  give  succor  to  the 
Indian,  to  fill  the  Indian's  hunger  and  ease  the  Indian's  pain. Those  are  the 
goals  of  charity  - of  spiritual  first  aid  - and  the  Indian  deserves  much 
more  from  his  country  than  that." 

Here  is  a chance  for  the  United  States  to  rectify  injustice  and  to 
provide  an  unmatched  new  opportunity  for  Indian  tribes. Let  us  hope  that 
Congress  acts  wisely. 

[The  Honorable  Kelsey  A.  Begaye  is  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation.]" 
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"As  rich  tribes  grow  in  wealth,  poor  tribes  grow  in  dignity" 

By  TIM  GIAGO, 
for  the  Missoulian 

"When  the  Mashentucket  Pequot  of  Connecticut  and  the  Oneida  of  New  York 
donated  $10  million  each  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  they  did 
something  most  of  the  large  tribes  of  the  West  found  to  be  appalling: 

They  gave  money  back  to  the  federal  government. 

Both  of  these  Eastern  tribes  are  rich  with  profits  from  their  extremely 
lucrative  casinos.  They  have  the  unique  distinction  of  geographical 
favoritism.  Their  tiny  reservations  are  near  areas  with  huge  populations. 
Millions  of  people  reside  near  their  casinos. 

One  Indian  educator  asked  me  last  week,  "What  could  the  American  Indian 
College  Fund  or  Dean  Chaver's  'Catch  a Dream'  college  fund  have  done  with 
such  a (windfall)?"  It  was  his  opinion  that  thousands  of  Indian  high 
school  seniors  could  have  continued  their  education  at  a college  of  their 
choice. 

There  is  a popular  misconception  that  all  Indian  nations  are  rolling  in 
untold  wealth  because  of  the  advent  of  casinos.  This  is  a myth. 

The  Lakota  (Sioux)  of  the  Northern  Plains  are  among  the  poorest  people 
on  this  continent.  The  Navajo  and  Hopi  have  refused  to  build  gaming 
casinos  on  their  tribal  lands,  and  as  a result  have  maintained  their 
traditions,  culture  and  language  as  intended  by  their  ancestors.  Whether 
they  will  eventually  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  gaming  is  to  be  seen, 
but  as  of  today  they  stand  tall  among  the  Indian  nations. 

Indian  nations  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
continue  to  be  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  The  Goshute  of  Utah  are  so 
desperately  poor  they  would  use  their  reservation  as  a dump  for  nuclear 
waste  in  order  to  generate  jobs  and  income. 

They  will  never  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  Pequot  or  Oneida  because  they 
reside  in  a state  with  a large  Mormon  population  deathly  opposed  to 
gambling,  cigarettes  and  alcohol.  The  state  legislative  body  is  composed 
largely  of  Mormons.  The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  made  it  impossible 
for  an  Indian  tribe  to  open  a casino  without  getting  a compact  approved 
by  the  state  government. 

A recent  article  by  The  Associated  Press  about  the  Goshute  and  the  dump 
site  missed  this  important  connection  completely. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  has  used  every  tactic  imaginable  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  small  tribes  in  that  state  from  opening  a casino.  South  and 
North  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana  are  so  sparsely  populated  that  even  if 
the  tribes  did  open  gaming  establishments,  the  revenue  generated  would 
hardly  put  them  in  the  same  financial  category  as  the  Pequot  and  Oneida. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Wyoming  is  vigorously  opposing  the  tribes  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  from  opening  a gaming  establishment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a crying  shame  that  the  indigenous  people  of 
this  nation  had  to  turn  to  gaming  casinos  in  order  to  find  a semblance  of 
independent  income.  Every  Indian  nation  was  at  one  time  economically 
independent.  It  was  not  until  they  became  wards  (a  euphemism  for  children 
of  the  United  States  that  they  began  to  experience  the  depravation  of 
extreme  poverty. 

The  disparity  between  the  Indian  nations  has  grown  with  each  passing 
year.  That  disparity  can  be  measured  in  financial  gain  only.  As  many 
Indian  tribes  grew  in  wealth,  the  poorer  tribes  grew  in  strength  in  their 
own  dignity.  The  poor  tribes  continued  to  place  their  stock  in  traditions 
culture  and  language.  When  everything  is  tallied,  which  tribes  are  the 
richest? 

As  you  have  probably  noticed,  I am  very  much  ambivalent  about  Indian 
gaming.  I see  the  good  it  has  done  among  those  tribes  that  used  their 
newfound  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  people.  These  are  the  older, 
established  Indian  nations  who  have  clung  to  their  culture,  traditions 
and  language  against  all  odds.  And  I see  the  opposite  happening  among  the 


tribes  who  had  little  of  their  own  culture  or  traditions  to  begin  with. 
These  are  the  tribes  who  would  rather  give  their  newfound  wealth  back  to 
the  federal  government. 

I would  like  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  very  wealthy  Indian  nations  send 
a delegation  to  visit  the  very  poor  tribes  out  West.  Let  them  see 
firsthand  the  extreme  poverty  out  here.  Maybe  they  would  then,  as  a group, 
use  some  of  their  millions  to  help  their  poorest  brothers  and  sisters. 

I am  a great  fan  of  the  American  Indian  College  Fund  and  of  Dean 
Chaver's  Catch  a Dream  College  Fund.  I believe  these  college  funds  will 
contribute  to  Indian  leadership  better  equipped  to  take  the  Indian 
nations  into  the  21st  century  by  providing  the  financial  tools  to  make  it 
happen . 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  Indian  high  school  seniors  and  older 
Indians  determined  to  further  their  education.  There  are  32  colleges  on 
Indian  reservations  that  are  struggling  to  find  the  funds  to  provide  the 
opportunities  for  their  people. 

These  are  the  people  and  the  institutions  deserving  of  the  contributions 
that  would  ensure  their  success. 

No  Indian  nation  is  an  island.  Even  those  tribes  now  immersed  in  wealth 
will  one  day  reach  out  to  the  very  poor  Indian  people  for  their  salvation. 
It  is  now  time  to  start  building  that  bridge." 

Tim  Giago  is  a columnist  and  editor  of  Lakota  Dournal  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Missoulian 
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MEXICO 

Town  expels  Catholic  priests 

SAN  DUAN  CHAMULA  - Leaders  of  this  Maya  Indian  town  said 
Tuesday  that  they  have  expelled  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
broken  ties  with  the  local  diocese. 

Town  residents  who  observe  a mix  of  Mayan  and  Catholic  beliefs 
have  been  involved  in  a decades-long  battle  with  both  the 
official  church  hierarchy  and  rapidly  encroaching  Protestant 
groups . 

Town  council  member  Duan  Perez  Fleredia  justified  this  week's 
expulsion,  saying  two  local  priests  and  a deacon  had  allowed 
Protestant  women  to  enter  and  preach  in  the  Chamula  church, 
offending  traditionalists. 

The  Associated  Press 
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Federal  Court  reinstates  Gabriel 
By:  Greg  Horn 
May  3,  2002 

The  saga  continues  in  lames  Gabriel's  battle  with  the  current  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kanesatake.  Earlier  this  week  a Federal  Court  judge  granted  an 
injunction  which  reinstated  Gabriel  to  the  post  of  Grand  Chief  of  the 
Mohawk  Council  of  Kanesatake. 

Gabriel  lost  his  post  as  Grand  Chief  in  a vote  last  December  in  which 
207  out  of  337  people  voted  him  out  of  office.  The  movement  was 
spearheaded  by  four  new  councilors  who  were  elected  last  summer.  These 
councilors  - Pearl  Bonspille,  Steven  Bonspille,  lohn  Harding  and  Crawford 
Gabriel  - said  that  by  Gabriel's  drawing  attention  to  the  community's  drug 
problem  he  was  tarnishing  Kanehsatake ' s image. 

Gabriel  immediately  contested  the  results  saying  that  only  the  community 
members  living  within  the  boundary  of  Kanehsatake,  about  55  per  cent  of 
registered  members,  were  allowed  to  vote. 

"It's  a first  step  in  the  overall  case,"  Gabriel  told  The  Eastern  Door 
earlier  this  week.  "It's  an  important  decision  for  the  court  case." 

The  decision  was  handed  down  by  Dustice  Daniele  Tramblay-Lamar  and 
rejected  claims  by  Gabriel's  opponents  that  his  reinstatement  would  incite 
violence  with  the  community.  The  judgment  says  "The  Council  is  required  to 
reinstate  the  applicant  (lames  Gabriel)  as  Grand  Chief  of  the  Mohawk 
Council  of  Kanesatake  until  such  time  as  the  final  order  is  rendered  in 
this  matter  or  that  the  parties  otherwise  agree." 

Gabriel  plans  to  go  back  to  work  as  Kanehsatake ' s Grand  Chief  within  the 
next  few  days.  However,  what  will  his  reception  be  when  he  does  so? 

"I  don't  think  the  reception  from  my  opponents  will  be  friendly," 

Gabriel  said,  but  I have  a court  order." 

Gabriel  said  in  the  decision  the  judge  recognized  that  the  removal  from 
office  of  a chief  is  not  in  the  custom  of  the  Mohawks  of  Kanehsatake.  He 
also  said  that  precedent  set  in  past  cases  had  the  chiefs  resigning. 

"I  never  resigned  from  that  office,"  he  said.  "And  that  makes  my  case 
different . 

"I  feel  that  the  court  made  the  right  decision,"  Gabriel  said.  "The 
court  said  that  it's  in  the  best  interest  of  the  community  for  us  to  work 
together,  which  is  what  I've  been  saying  all  along." 

Interim  Grand  Chief  Steven  Bonspille  said  that  on  Wednesday  night  the 
MCK  held  a community  meeting  in  which  Gabriel  was  invited  to  present  his 
position  to  the  community.  However,  Bonspille  said  that  Gabriel  declined 
the  invitation. 

"This  council  is  definitely  a law-abiding  council  and  we  will  respect 
the  judgment,"  Bonspille  told  The  Eastern  Door. 

Bonspille  also  said  the  the  judgment  gives  the  council  the  authority  to 
reinstate  Gabriel  and  "until  we  do  he  is  not  reinstated."  He  said  that 
they  have  a process  in  which  this  will  be  done.  This  includes  community 
participation.  He  said  the  current  council,  made  up  of  himself,  lohn 
Harding,  Pearl  Bonspille  and  Crawford  Gabriel,  has  always  acted  according 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

"The  community  feels  that  the  democratic  will  of  the  people  living  in 
Kanehsatake  has  been  squashed  by  one  person,"  Bonspille  continued.  "We 
think  that  there  has  been  a great  injustice  don. 

"We  don't  agree  with  it  (the  decision),  but  we  will  abide  by  it,"  he 
concluded . 
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of  aboriginal  money 

Pauktuutit  and  ITK  say  Ottawa  ignore  Inuit  needs 
May  10,  2002 
DENISE  RIDEOUT 

OTTAWA  - Inuit  organizations  blasted  the  federal  government  last  week  for 
aboriginal  programs  that  do  a lot  to  help  First  Nations  but  leave  Inuit 
scrambling  for  dollars. 

Representatives  from  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami,  the  national  Inuit 
organization,  and  Pauktuutit,  the  Inuit  women's  association,  told  a 
committee  of  federal  government  officials  that  Inuit  feel  they're 
second-class  citizens  in  their  own  country. 

On  May  2,  the  two  Inuit  organizations  went  to  Parliament  Hill,  where 
they  presented  their  case  to  the  House  of  Commons  standing  committee  on 
finance,  an  MPs'  committee  that's  asking  groups  for  their  opinions  on  the 
federal  budget. 

Both  Inuit  organizations  argued  that  while  the  federal  government  puts 
money  into  programs  and  services  for  aboriginal  people,  too  much  of  it  is 
strictly  for  First  Nations. 

"Inuit  see  a move  within  government  to  a one-size-fits-all  approach  to 
aboriginals,"  said  Whit  Fraser,  who  works  on  policies  and  programs  for  the 
ITK. 

Fraser  said  proof  of  that  mentality  is  evident  in  the  federal 
government's  programs  for  fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  In  the  2001  budget,  for 
example,  the  government  allotted  millions  of  dollars  to  help  children 
suffering  from  fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  But  the  money  only  went  to  children 
living  on  First  Nations  reserves. 

"Inuit  don't  live  on  reserves,"  Fraser  pointed  out. 

He  said  ITK  believes  the  federal  government  is  simply  lumping  all 
aboriginal  people  together,  without  recognizing  they  have  different  social 
problems  and  require  unique  programs. 

"There  is  no  national  strategy  for  what  Canada  wants  to  do  in  the 
North,"  Fraser  said. 

"There  needs  to  be  Inuit-specific  programs.  We  urge  the  government  to 
address  the  needs  of  all  aboriginal  people,  and  not  forget  the  Inuit." 

Pauktuutit,  which  represents  Inuit  women  across  Canada,  said  Inuit 
rarely  benefit  from  the  pots  of  money  set  aside  for  aboriginal  people. 

"We  get  left  out.  We  have  been  fighting  this  for  a long  time,"  said 
Veronica  Dewar,  Pauktuutit 's  president. 

While  the  federal  government  has  funded  programs  for  First  Nations 
victims  of  sexual  abuse,  Pauktuutit  doesn't  even  have  enough  money  to 
determine  how  many  Inuit  women  have  suffered  from  abuse,  let  alone  devise 
programs  to  help  them,  she  said. 

The  fact  that  Inuit  live  in  remote  regions  of  Canada  doesn't  help  the 
matter,  Dewar  said.  The  isolation  means  they  don't  have  the  same  access  to 
programs  available  to  people  outside  of  the  North. 

"Not  all  Inuit  have  access  to  programs  and  education  that  are  taken  for 
granted  in  southern  Canada,"  she  said.  "For  us  to  access  post-secondary 
education  means  we  must  leave  our  communities  to  attend  colleges  and 
universities  in  southern  Canada." 

Even  health-care  services,  such  as  diagnostic  equipment,  are  rare  in 
northern  hospitals.  In  Nunavut,  she  said,  there  is  one  mammogram  machine 
for  the  entire  territory. 

"Many  women  aren't  diagnosed  with  the  cancers  that  specifically  affect 
women  until  it's  too  late  to  save  their  lives,"  she  told  the  committee. 

The  two  national  Inuit  organizations  suggested  the  federal  government 
take  a closer  look  at  its  commitment  to  helping  aboriginal  people  and 
devise  programs  that  are  geared  specifically  toward  Inuit. 
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Aboriginal  group  makes  another  attempt  to  shut  down  B.C.  treaty  referendum 
May  6,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Another  aboriginal  group  has  gone  to  court  to  try  to 
shut  down  the  B.C.  government's  referendum  on  treaty  negotiations. 

The  First  Nations  Treaty  Negotiations  Alliance  --  representing  more  than 
40  First  Nations  negotiating  treaties  with  the  provincial  and  federal 
government  --  said  the  group  would  file  documents  in  B.C.  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday  seeking  an  injunction  to  stop  the  referendum  ballot  count. 

More  than  2.2  million  ballots  have  been  mailed  out  and  must  be  returned 
by  May  15.  Elections  B.C.  said  644,000  have  been  returned  as  of  Sunday. 

Aboriginal  groups,  as  well  as  church  and  social  activist  groups,  are 
widely  opposed  to  the  referendum,  which  the  provincial  government  says  is 
an  effort  to  give  British  Columbians  input  on  the  principles  guiding 
treaty  negotiations. 

Robert  Morales,  chief  negotiator  of  the  Hu 1 ' qumi ' num  Treaty  Group  and  a 
spokesman  for  the  alliance,  said  while  public  input  is  positive,  this 
referendum  is  "fundamentally  wrong  and  in  breach  of  the  Canadian 
Constitution . 

"We  have  already  seen  an  increase  in  racism  in  the  schools  and  on  the 
streets  and  the  situation  will  only  get  worse  if  the  province  tries  to 
implement  the  referendum  results,"  said  Morales. 

A white  supremacist  group  in  the  Okanagan  has  distributed  a leaflet 
encouraging  residents  to  vote  Yes  in  the  referendum. 

One  other  aboriginal  group  has  already  had  its  court  challenge  of  the 
referendum  thrown  out  of  court. 

In  March,  the  Hupacasath  argued  the  referendum  is  illegal  because  of  the 
way  the  eight  ballot  questions  are  worded. 

The  band  argued  the  questions  are  ambiguous,  misleading  and  threaten  to 
destroy  B.C.'s  treaty  process  by  undermining  current  negotiations. 

But  Justice  Robert  Hutchison  ruled  although  the  questions  may  be 
misleading,  it  will  not  harm  aboriginals  whose  rights  are  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution. 

That  ruling  did  not  deter  Morales. 

He  said  the  alliance  will  argue  the  referendum  violates  the  sections  of 
the  Constitution  which  guarantee  equality  rights  and  aboriginal  rights. 

As  well,  the  referendum  is  not  consistent  with  the  Crown's  legal  duty  to 
act  honourably  in  treaty  negotiations,  the  alliance  states  in  a news 
release. 

Instead  of  working  to  resolve  the  issues  that  have  stalled  the  treaty 
process.  Morales  said  the  B.C.  government  is  trying  to  derail  the  process 
through  the  referendum. 

"It  is  a dishonest  process  masquerading  as  consultation  and  the  people 
of  B.C.  have  not  been  well  informed  about  the  rights  and  history  of  First 
Nations,"  Morales  said. 
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'Removal  now'  memo  more  reason  for  probe  into  Ipperwash  killing 
May  13,  2002 


TORONTO  (CP)  --  A top-level  government  memo  suggesting  the  Ontario 
premier's  office  wanted  the  immediate  removal  of  native  protesters  from  a 
provincial  park  further  emphasizes  the  need  for  a public  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  one  of  the  demonstrators , the  opposition  said  Monday. 

The  memo,  emerging  from  a high-ranking  government  meeting  held  just 
hours  before  Dudley  George  was  shot  dead  by  an  officer  Sept.  6,  1995,  also 
shows  provincial  police  wanted  a go-slow  approach. 

The  memo  shows  two  opposing  arrows.  On  one  side,  "removal  now"  is 
written  under  a reference  to  the  premier's  office. 

On  the  other  side,  under  a reference  to  the  provincial  police,  is: 

"Remove  later  (ASAP).  When  feasible  ie:  injunction." 

Participants  at  the  meeting  were  apparently  grappling  with  whether  the 
government  of  former  premier  Mike  Harris  should  have  been  involved  in  the 
discussions . 

"Issue  is  political  direction  of  (Ontario  Provincial  Police),"  the  memo 
notes.  "Police  discretion  issue." 

A wrongful  death  suit  launched  by  five  members  of  the  George  family 
against  Harris,  other  ranking  government  officials  and  police  officers 
claims  Harris  directed  police  to  remove  the  protesters. 

The  natives  had  occupied  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  located  on  a sacred  burial  ground. 

The  memo,  made  public  recently  as  part  of  the  civil  case,  shows  police 
were  "reluctant"  to  take  action  because  they  knew  the  occupation  involved 
a land  dispute. 

Hours  after  the  meeting,  and  following  a second  meeting  attended  by, 
among  others,  Harris  and  two  senior  police  officers,  police  moved  in  on 
the  park.  One  police  officer,  later  convicted  of  criminal  negligence,  shot 
George  dead. 

Harris  has  steadfastly  denied  giving  any  direction  to  police,  who  have 
also  called  for  an  inquiry. 

Liberal  Gerry  Phillips  said  the  memo  adds  weight  to  his  repeated  calls 
for  an  inquiry. 

"We  now  have  a new  premier  . . . who  I hope  will  take  a fresh  look  at 
this  and  recognize  that  there  are  huge  public  issues  at  stake  here,"  said 
Phillips . 

"Why  was  there  this  level  of  political  involvement  and  . . . 
inappropriate  political  interference  in  a police  matter?" 

Harris  has  spent  more  than  $1  million  in  taxpayer  money  defending 
against  the  suit,  which  the  plaintiffs  have  offered  to  drop  in  exchange 
for  an  inquiry. 

Like  Harris,  rookie  Premier  Ernie  Eves  insisted  the  civil  suit  must 
first  run  its  course. 

"At  the  end  of  the  civil  lawsuit  proceedings  into  Ipperwash,  it  may  well 
be  appropriate  to  call  for  a public  inquiry,"  Eves  said  on  his  first  day 
in  the  house  as  premier. 

"Until  those  civil  proceedings  are  completed,  I don't  believe  it's 
appropriate . " 

But  Phillips,  who  formally  asked  Eves  for  a probe  on  Monday,  said  only 
an  inquiry  will  answer  questions  surrounding  the  allegations  of  political 
interference  and  how  to  avoid  similar  situations  in  the  future. 

Patrick  Macklem,  a law  professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  said 
there  are  no  legal  impediments  to  holding  an  inquiry  now. 

He  also  said  civil  proceedings  are  "ill-equipped"  to  deal  with  the 
broader  issues  arising  out  of  the  dispute,  something  an  inquiry  can  do 
effectively. 

Eves  said  that  was  simply  a matter  of  opinion. 
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Lessons  learned  from  Treaty  8 tax  issue 
By:  Kenneth  Deer,  the  Eastern  Door 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  has  decided  to  suspend  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  the  Cree  and  Dene  people  for  the  time  being.  Under  Treaty  Eight  the 
Cree  and  Dene  understood  that  they  would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  to  Canada 
if  they  signed  the  treaty.  A recent  Federal  Court  ruling  recognized  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  the  Cree  and  Dene  but  the  case  is  being  appealed  by 
the  Feds  and  they  received  an  injunction  to  suspend  that  right  until  the 
appeal  process  is  completed. 

This  is  not  surprising.  The  Federal  government  has  been  trying  to  find 
ways  to  eliminate  the  tax  benefits  that  Native  people  have.  Examples  are 
the  Nisga'a  Treaty  where  the  Feds  managed  to  get  the  Nishka  to  give  up 
their  tax  status  under  the  treaty. 

The  government  is  also  encouraging  alternative-source-revenue  powers  in 
any  self-government  negotiations  to  enable  Natives  to  tax  their  own  people 
or  others  to  wean  themselves  off  the  government  fiduciary  obligations. 

The  initial  court  victory  by  the  Cree  and  Dene  has  created  a firestorm 
in  Alberta.  Non-Natives  are  upset  that  Natives  are  tax-free.  They  consider 
it  a form  of  discrimination;  a special  right  for  a certain  race  of  people. 

Politicians  complain  that  if  the  Cree  and  Dene  don't  pay  any  taxes, 
which  is  what  the  court  ruling  says,  then  towns  with  large  populations  of 
Natives  and  Native  owned  businesses  would  not  pay  taxes  and  support  the 
inf rastructure  of  those  towns.  The  tax  base  of  those  municipalities  will 
shrink  and  a greater  burden  of  the  upkeep  of  municipal  services  will  have 
to  be  born  by  the  non-Natives. 

Ordinary  working  Albertans,  working  side-by-side  with  Natives,  are 
complaining  that  they  are  doing  equal  work  as  Natives  but  are  bringing 
home  about  one  quarter  less  money  because  they  pay  tax  and  the  Natives 
don ' t . 

The  anxiety  is  understandably  high.  Racial  tension  is  coming  to  the 
surface. 

The  whole  issue  of  Native  rights  is  not  new.  It  has  been  brewing  for 
years.  The  Oka  Crisis  of  1990  was  a benchmark  over  rights  but  the  tension 
was  there  before.  But  today,  it  seems  the  issue  of  Native  rights  has  taken 
on  a far  more  political  stance. 

Political  parties  are  preparing  platforms  in  their  party  policies  on 
Native  rights  and  some  of  those  positions  are  not  in  our  favour. 

There  is  a growing  backlash  against  Native  rights.  The  ludicrous 
referendum  in  British  Columbia  is  a good  example.  The  B.C.  government  is 
expending  considerable  expense  and  moral  currency  by  holding  a referendum 
on  Native  rights,  which  is  designed  to  favour  the  government  over  Natives. 
The  results  will  set  the  stage  for  tough  bargaining  on  the  governments 
part  in  any  future  negotiations  with  the  Natives  of  BC 

All  this  is  unfortunate  and  unjust.  Non-Natives  perceive  themselves  as 
the  victims  and  Natives  as  the  enemy.  An  adversarial  and  confrontational 
attitude  that  is  bound  to  end  up  in  violence  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

These  Canadians  do  not  call  this  racism.  They  claim  that  Natives  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a racially  based  government  policy.  Some  Canadians  say 
that  all  Canadians  should  be  equal  and  Native  'Canadians'  should  not  be 
treated  differently  than  anyone  else. 

Of  course,  many  Canadian  have  it  all  wrong.  And  the  government  is 
allowing  the  misconceptions  to  continue  hence  the  appeal  of  the  court  case. 

The  Cree  and  Dene  who  signed  Treaty  Eight  were  not  Canadians  when  they 
signed  the  treaty.  Canada  treated  them  equally  as  separate  sovereign 
nations  because  they  signed  treaties  with  them.  Treaties  are  international 
agreements  between  nations.  That  is  the  equality  between  the  Cree  and  Dene 
and  Canadians.  The  Cree  and  Dene,  by  becoming  Canadian,  are  undermining 
their  own  treaty.  The  Cree  and  Dene  are  not  Canadian  and  they  should  not 
call  themselves  that. 

Canada  has  forced  the  nationality  of  Canadian  on  the  Cree  and  Dene  as  an 
attempt  at  assimilation  and  now  it  is  manifesting  itself  as  'unequal' 
rights  between  Canadians.  The  first  part  of  the  plan  was  to  make  us 


Canadian  and  now  the  next  pant  is  to  remove  our  treaty  rights  because 
treaties  make  us  'unequal'  Canadians.  Very  Devious. 

In  reality,  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  signers  of  Treaty  Eight  is  a 
result  of  negotiations  with  the  Crown.  They  made  an  agreement  because  both 
sides  wanted  peace.  Canada  took  a lot  of  land  in  that  treaty.  If  Canada 
does  not  want  to  recognize  the  tax  exempt  right  of  the  Cree  and  Dene,  then 
Canada  should  return  the  land  to  them. 

That  is  not  a hard  logic  to  follow.  If  Albertans  can  understand  that, 
then  maybe  they  will  feel  a little  more  equal:  land  for  tax  exemption.  Not 
a bad  deal  for  Canada  or  Canadians. 
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Report  finds  racism 

NATIVES:  Panel  member  vows  to  put  muscle  into  ending  discrimination. 

By  Zaz  Flollander 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  May  9,  2002) 

Racism  is  battering  minorities  in  Alaska  and  is  threatening  Natives' 
opportunities  in  the  workplace  and  schools,  a report  released  Wednesday 
concludes . 

Natives  are  encountering  discrimination  in  jobs,  schools,  law 
enforcement  and  courts,  according  to  the  findings  of  a state  advisory 
committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  report  is  the  second 
in  less  than  six  months  to  find  sweeping  racism  across  Alaska. 

The  53-page  report,  "Racism's  Frontier:  The  Untold  Story  of 
Discrimination  and  Division  in  Alaska,"  pinpoints  three  core  issues:  the 
rural-urban  divide,  the  inability  of  lawmakers  to  resolve  the  subsistence 
question,  and  a lack  of  self-governance  in  the  villages  around  the  state. 

Among  the  panel's  43  recommendations,  it  presses  for  a statewide  vote  on 
a constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing  a rural  subsistence  priority,  the 
immediate  creation  of  village-level  tribal  courts,  increased  hiring  of 
Alaska  Natives  and  other  minorities  in  state  government,  and  more  funding 
for  rural  schools. 

The  findings  generally  echo  a report  issued  last  December  by  the 
Tolerance  Commission,  a panel  created  by  Gov.  Tony  Knowles. 

Both  investigations  began  after  three  white  youths  attacked  a group  of 
Alaska  Natives  downtown  with  frozen  paint  balls  in  January  2001. 

Recommendations  from  both  panels  are  advisory,  officials  acknowledge. 

But  a high-ranking  commission  member  promised  Wednesday  to  knock  on 
doors  at  federal  agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  if  local  and  state 
governments  drag  their  feet.  Cruz  Reynoso,  commission  vice  chairman,  said 
the  panel,  if  members  have  to,  will  push  for  action  with  agencies  like  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

For  example,  the  recommendations  include  one  encouraging  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  make  sure  new  high 
school  qualifying  exams  don't  hurt  minority  students. 

Reynoso  refered  to  the  federal  government's  court-ordered  takeover  three 
years  ago  of  fisheries  management  on  and  along  federal  waterways  following 
failure  of  the  state  to  resolve  a conflict  between  federal  subsistence  law 
and  the  state  constitution. 

"In  a similar  manner  ...  if  things  don't  move  along,  why,  there  will  be 
meetings  with  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  EEOC  and  others,"  he 
said . 

Courts  are  expected  to  decide  some  of  the  issues  addressed  in  the  report. 


One  lawsuit,  for  example,  claims  off-road  villages  receive  inadequate  law 
enforcement  under  the  Village  Public  Safety  Officer  program. 

Other  areas  will  fall  to  the  state  to  remedy,  the  report  states.  No 
other  group  is  as  poorly  represented  in  state  government  jobs  as  Alaska 
Natives,  the  panel  found.  Natives  make  up  19  percent  of  the  state's 
population  but  only  a little  more  than  5 percent  of  permanent  executive 
branch  employees. 

Generally,  minorities  are  three  times  more  likely  to  be  part-time  or 
temporary  employees,  the  report  found. 

The  report's  emphasis  on  resolving  subsistence  drew  praise  from  the 
Knowles  administration,  which  is  preparing  for  a special  session  on 
subsistence  next  week. 

"It's  actually  helpful  for  this  report  to  echo  what  was  said  by  the 
Tolerance  Commission,  that  (subsistence)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  terms  of  improving  racial  harmony,"  Lt.  Gov.  Fran  Ulmer  said  in 
a separate  phone  interview. 

But  while  Ulmer  pointed  to  some  positives  steps,  other  actions  initiated 
at  the  urging  of  the  earlier  commission  have  foundered. 

In  early  March,  Knowles  signed  an  administrative  order  addressing  state 
hiring  practices  that  directed  agencies  to  adopt  new  recruitment  practices 
and  a new  informal  process  for  discrimination  complaints. 

None  of  the  legislation  that  emerged  from  the  Tolerance  Commission's 
report,  however,  is  expected  to  survive  the  session.  They  include 
education  funding  and  hate  crimes  bills  reintroduced  by  Knowles  and  a bill 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Mary  Kapsner,  D-Bethel,  to  add  Alaska  history  to  high 
school  curricula  statewide. 

Rep.  Fred  Dyson,  R-Eagle  River,  a co-sponsor  of  Kapsner's  bill, 
cautioned  against  blaming  racism  for  the  stalled  legislation.  Fie  instead 
pointed  to  the  weakened  influence  of  rural  lawmakers,  in  part  due  to 
population  shifts. 

"That's  left  the  Bush  relatively  disenfranchised,"  Dyson  said.  "It's  not 
a part  of  any  plot . " 

The  latest  investigation  was  requested  by  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives.  A representative  of  AFN  said  he  hadn't  seen  the  report  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  didn't  want  to  comment  on  it. 

The  report  released  Wednesday  is  based  on  public  testimony,  interviews 
with  public  officials,  and  government-provided  statistics.  The  state 
advisory  committee  held  hearings  in  Anchorage  on  Aug.  23-24  and  Oct.  25, 
during  the  AFN  conference. 

Reporter  Zaz  Flollander  can  be  reached  at  zhollander@adn.com  or  907  257-4591. 
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ST.  PAUL:  Dudge  allows  powwow  lawsuit 
BY  HANNAH  ALLAM 
Pioneer  Press 

Posted  on  Tue,  May.  07,  2002 

A Ramsey  County  judge  ruled  Monday  that  a lawsuit  challenging  the 
exclusion  of  female  drummers  from  a campus  powwow  can  proceed  - a decision 
that  threatens  a 15-year  University  of  St.  Thomas  tradition. 

Members  of  the  Canada-based  Sweetgrass  Road  Drum  Group  consider  Dudge 
Louise  Dovre  Bjorkman's  decision  a victory.  The  group  claims  the  St.  Paul 
university  discriminated  against  them  by  allowing  a powwow  organizer  to 
bar  them  from  performing  at  the  event  in  November.  University  officials 
have  said  they  are  simply  respecting  American  Indian  tradition  that 
typically  allows  only  men  to  sing  around  drums. 


Phyllis  Karasov,  an  attorney  for  the  school,  said  the  judge's  decision 
makes  it  doubtful  that  St.  Thomas  will  be  able  to  continue  the  November 
gathering  that  draws  250  dancers,  drum  groups  and  about  5,000  visitors. 

"(The  university)  is  certainly  not  going  to  conduct  a powwow  that  goes 
against  the  spiritual  beliefs  of  members  of  the  powwow  committee,"  Karasov 
said.  "It  would  be  really  unfortunate  for  the  entire  Native  American 
community  if  the  university  decides  not  to  have  this  powwow." 

The  judge  denied  the  university's  request  for  dismissal  of  the  suit  for 
three  key  reasons:  the  school  failed  to  show  that  drumming  is  protected 
speech  under  the  First  Amendment,  judicial  inquiry  would  not  compromise 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  St.  Thomas  gym  that  houses  the 
powwow  is  a public  place.  If  attorneys  for  the  school  gather  sufficient 
evidence  to  revisit  their  free  speech  argument,  the  judge  could  still  rule 
in  favor  of  St.  Thomas  and  block  a trial.  A settlement  conference  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  early  next  year. 

Raven  Hart-Bellecourt,  one  of  the  six  people  suing  the  university  and 
claiming  it  violated  Minnesota  human  rights  laws,  said  she  and  the  other 
singers  are  eager  to  tell  their  story  in  court.  The  women  hold  the  school 
responsible  for  discriminating  against  them  because  the  powwow  is  held  on 
campus  and  is  organized  in  part  by  university  students  or  staff  members, 
according  to  the  civil  complaint. 

After  a volunteer  allowed  the  women  to  perform  - but  not  compete  - at 
the  2000  powwow,  the  Sweetgrass  Road  singers  again  drove  from  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  to  St.  Paul  for  the  November  2001  event.  That  time,  a member  of 
the  powwow  committee  said  female  drummers  were  not  welcome  and  offered 
them  money  to  leave,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

"All  we  wanted  is  for  people  to  know  we're  not  going  to  stop  singing  and 
we're  going  to  fight  for  this,"  Hart-Bellecourt  said.  "To  us,  it's  not 
just  a Native  American  issue.  Our  human  rights  were  totally  stomped  on." 

Some  American  Indians  say  the  growth  of  single-parent  households  and 
high  rates  of  intermarriage  have  made  it  imperative  for  women  to  become 
keepers  of  drums,  songs,  eagle-feather  fans  and  other  sacred  items.  Others 
argue  that  drumming  is  off-limits  to  women  no  matter  the  circumstances. 

Larry  Smallwood,  part  of  the  Little  Otter  Singers  drum  group  from  the 
Mille  Lacs  Indian  Reservation  in  central  Minnesota,  said  women  singing 
around  a drum  is  a "cultural  no-no."  After  word  of  the  Ramsey  County 
lawsuit  reached  his  reservation,  organizers  of  the  annual  Hinckley  powwow 
added  a line  to  the  rules  sheet  that  groups  will  receive  at  registration 
next  month:  "No  women  drummers  allowed." 

"If  (women)  want  to  sing,  they  sit  behind  the  drummers  and  sing,"  said 
Smallwood,  who  also  goes  by  the  name  Amik.  "That's  the  way  it's  always 
been.  This  is  not  to  disrespect  the  ladies;  this  is  just  following  the 
cultural  traditions  given  to  us." 

Hannah  Allam  can  be  reached  at  hallam(3pioneerpress . com  or  (651)  228-2172. 
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St.  Thomas  Cancels  Powwow  After  Legal  Challenge 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

St.  Paul  (AP)  - An  annual  powwow  at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  has  been 
canceled  this  year  in  a dispute  over  whether  the  tradition  should  be  open 
to  women. 

The  school  announced  the  cancellation  after  Ramsey  County  District  Dudge 
Louise  Dovre  Bjorkman  ruled  earlier  this  week  that  a lawsuit  could  proceed 
challenging  the  powwow's  ban  on  female  drum  groups. 


Event  organizers  have  said  that  only  men  could  drum  and  sing  according 
to  Indian  tradition  and  spiritual  beliefs. 

Members  of  the  Sweetgrass  Road  Drum  Group  claim  the  university  violated 
their  rights  by  refusing  to  allow  them  to  participate  in  last  November's 
powwow. 

The  decision  to  cancel  came  about  because  the  next  legal  action  won't 
occur  until  mid-November  and  probably  wouldn't  be  resolved  before  this 
year's  event. 

The  14-year-old  powwow  attracted  thousands  of  Indians  from  throughout 
North  America  annually  and  contributed  more  than  half  a million  dollars  to 
the  Indian  community,  St.  Thomas  officials  said. 

But  a leader  of  the  female  drum  group  suing  the  university  said  she  and 
other  women  have  been  allowed  to  drum  at  powwows  elsewhere  and  that  St. 
Thomas  has  fostered  division  within  the  Indian  community  through  its 
actions . 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  trying  to  be  like  the  men,"  said  Raven 
Hart-Bellecourt , a member  of  the  Winnipeg,  Canada,  drum  group.  "We're 
trying  to  hold  onto  whatever  piece  of  culture  we  can  grasp." 

Hart-Bellecourt,  whose  father,  Vernon  Bellecourt,  founded  the  American 
Indian  Movement  in  Minneapolis,  also  said  that  members  of  the  Sweetgrass 
Road  group  performed  at  the  St.  Thomas  powwow  during  the  previous  year  as 
members  of  the  White  Turtle  Women  Singers  and  were  well-received. 

In  attendance  at  both  events  was  Him  Clairmont,  a Lakota  Sioux  tribal 
member  who  has  served  as  a powwow  master  of  ceremonies  for  about  40  years. 
He  said  while  it  is  true  that  the  women  were  allowed  to  perform  in  2000, 
many  Indians  were  unhappy  about  the  decision  and  complained  about  it 
afterward . 

"All  my  young  life  I never  heard  of  any  women  sitting  around  the  drum 
singing,"  he  said.  "That  was  an  automatic  'no."' 

St.  Thomas  spokesman  Dim  Winterer  said  the  university  acknowledges  that 
the  issue  of  female  drum  groups  is  a "cultural  tug  of  war  within  the 
American  Indian  community,"  but  that  the  institution's  powwow  committee  is 
saying  "no"  to  the  female  groups  and  St.  Thomas  respects  its  decision. 

"We're  in  no  way  going  to  tell  committee  members  what  their  position 
should  be,"  he  said.  "Not  in  a million  years." 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dudge  orders  negotiations  in  dispute  over  bison  records 
Associated  Press 

HELENA  (AP)  - A judge  on  Thursday  ordered  lawyers  for  the  Department  of 
Livestock  and  three  conservation  groups  into  settlement  talks  to  try 
resolving  a year-old  dispute  over  access  to  the  agency's  records  on  bison 
management . 

District  Dudge  Thomas  Honzel  of  Helena  said  negotiations  should  begin 
immediately  and  that  both  sides  should  report  their  progress  Friday.  He 
said  he  would  consider  appointing  a "settlement  master"  if  efforts  bog 
down . 

A hearing  in  the  case,  scheduled  for  Thursday,  was  postponed  because 
Marc  Bridges,  executive  officer  for  the  department,  had  a family  emergency 
in  Billings  and  could  not  testify. 

The  legal  battle  began  14  months  ago  when  Cold  Mountain,  Cold  Rivers; 

The  Ecology  Center  Inc.;  and  Buffalo  Field  Campaign  asked  to  review  and 
copy  department  files  about  management  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  bison 


as  they  wander  from  the  park. 

The  organizations  sued,  claiming  the  agency  had  violated  the 
constitutional  right  to  know  by  refusing  to  fully  comply  with  their 
request . 

Federal  and  state  efforts  to  control  the  animals,  many  believed  to  be 
infected  with  brucellosis,  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  years. 
Bison  that  leave  Yellowstone  and  can't  he  hazed  back  into  the  park  are 
captured  and  tested  for  brucellosis.  Those  that  test  positive  are 
slaughtered.  The  management  plan  is  based  on  concerns  that  the  animals  may 
spread  brucellosis  to  cattle  if  allowed  to  roam  outside  the  park. 

Brucellosis,  a contagious  disease  widespread  in  Yellowstone's  bison  and 
elk  herds,  causes  cattle  to  abort  and  can  result  in  undulant  fever  in 
humans . 

Brenda  Lindlief  Hall,  attorney  for  the  conservation  groups,  told  Honzel 

she  believes  a settlement  of  the  lawsuit  is  possible.  "We  are  very  close," 

she  said. 

Bernie  Dacobs,  department  attorney,  said  any  agreement  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Livestock.  He  promised  the  agency  would  make  a 
"good-faith  effort  to  settle." 

Some  of  the  disagreement  has  centered  on  the  conservation  groups' 
pending  federal  court  suit  over  some  bison  management  practices.  The 
department  has  argued  that  the  request  for  records  was  a back-door  and 
improper  attempt  to  collect  evidence  for  the  organization's  case. 

Honzel  rejected  that  contention  last  month,  saying  there  he  didn't 

believe  there  was  "any  question"  members  of  the  organizations  have  a right 

to  inspect  public  documents. 

"I  think  the  department  has  an  obligation  to  make  its  documents  open  for 
inspection  for  whatever  reason,"  the  judge  said  at  the  time. 

Copyright  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cayugas  plan  to  appeal  rulings 
Nation  to  seek  $1.7  billion 
Tuesday,  May  7,  2002 
By  David  L.  Shaw 

The  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  would  have  accepted  the  $247.9 
million  in  damages  from  the  state  awarded  in  March  by  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Neal  P.  McCurn  in  the  tribe's  21-year-old  land  claim  case,  the  tribe's 
lawyer  said. 

But  last  week's  decision  by  the  state  to  appeal  the  lower  court  rulings 
on  the  validity  of  the  claim  and  the  damages  award  changed  everything, 
said  lawyer  Martin  R.  Gold  of  New  York  City.  The  Cayugas  are  appealing. 

"We  have  long  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  would  not  appeal  ludge 
McCurn's  decisions  if  the  state  did  not  appeal,"  Gold  said.  "But  the 
state's  decision  gives  us  no  choice  but  to  cross  appeal  from  the  district 
court  judgment." 

The  Cayugas'  cross  appeal.  Gold  said,  would  allow  the  Cayugas  to  seek 
the  $1.7  billion  that  he  claims  the  evidence  at  the  2000  trial  established 
as  the  actual  amount  owed  the  tribe. 

The  appeals  would  be  heard  by  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Manhattan.  No  date  has  been  set. 

In  addition  to  seeking  more  money.  Gold  said,  the  Cayugas  will  appeal 
McCurn's  decision  to  rule  out  eviction  of  current  occupants  of  the  claim 
area  as  a remedy.  In  particular,  he  said  the  Cayugas  would  seek  eviction 


of  the  state  from  all  state  land  in  the  claim  area,  including  Cayuga 
LAWYER,  FROM  PAGE  B-l 


Lake  State  Park  in  Seneca  Falls. 

Gold  also  said  that  every  day  the  $247.9  million  award  is  not  paid  by 
the  state  since  the  judgment  was  filed  March  19,  additional  interest  is 
adding  up.  But  McCurn  has  ruled  that  collection  of  the  judgment  be  put  on 
hold  and  the  state  does  not  have  to  post  a bond  in  the  amount  of  the 
damages  award. 

The  lawyer  also  repeated  the  tribe's  offer  to  negotiate  a settlement  of 
the  case  to  avoid  further  litigation  - even  with  a judgment  filed. 

"Closure  will  mean  that  the  New  York  Cayugas  that  chose  to  remain  in 
this  state  will  be  able  to  re-establish  a homeland  and  live  with  their 
neighbors  in  peace,"  Gold  said. 

The  tribe  has  indicated  it  would  use  any  money  received  from  the  state 
to  buy  land  within  the  64,027-acre  claim  area  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
counties . 

"They  are  not  interested  in  casinos.  All  they  want  is  to  settle  this 
land  claim  once  and  for  all  in  a fair  and  reasonable  basis,"  Gold  said.  He 
said  McCurn  has  also  urged  settlement  several  times. 

The  state  has  missed  "golden  opportunities"  to  settle  the  claim  at  a 
fraction  of  the  $247.9  million  the  Cayugas  were  awarded.  Gold  said. 

He  cited  a 1979-80  proposal  that  would  have  settled  it  for  $8  million 
and  about  5,300  acres  of  public  land  in  Seneca  County;  a 1984  proposal  of 
$15  million  and  8,500  acres  in  both  counties;  and  a 1999  proposal  to 
settle  for  $130  million  - split  evenly  between  the  state  and  federal 
governments  - and  an  acreage  cap  on  land  purchases. 

"Now  the  state  is  apparently  giving  up  the  opportunity  to  settle  for 
$247.9  million,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a fraction  of  the  ultimate  amount 
they  will  be  required  to  pay  by  a judge  and  jury,"  Gold  said. 

Paul  W.  Larrabee,  a spokesman  for  the  state  attorney  general's  office, 
declined  to  comment  on  Gold's  remarks. 

But  Joseph  Conway,  a spokesman  for  the  governor,  said,  "We  continue  to 
believe  the  decisions  of  the  lower  court  were  wrong.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  the  taxpayers  to  appeal  it,  and  that's  what  we  intend  to  do." 
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Tribal  jurisdiction  boils  into  conflict 

Sheriff  says  Sho-Ban  chairman  ordered  deputies  arrested,  criminals  released 
05/08/02 

By  John  O'Connell  - Journal  Writer 

FORT  HALL  - Bannock  County  Sheriff  Lorin  Nielsen  said  he  is  frustrated 
and  concerned  after  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribal  Chairman  Blaine  Edmo  ordered 
Fort  Hall  police  Tuesday  morning  to  arrest  two  of  his  county  officers  and 
free  two  wanted  suspects. 

During  a press  conference,  Nielsen  said  Edmo  and  certain  members  of  the 
Tribal  Council  were  guilty  of  "blatantly  racist  and  bigoted  actions,"  and 
federal  courts  are  now  probably  the  only  solution  to  jurisdiction  problems. 

The  leaders  agree  two  Bannock  County  Sheriff's  deputies  were  attempting 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  to  arrest  two  suspects  with  outstanding  warrants  on 
tribal  lands  that  are  traditionally  not  patrolled  by  outside  agencies. 

They  disagree  about  who  should  have  access  to  the  land  and  if  Bannock 
County  followed  proper  protocol. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  public  safety.  I'm  concerned  when  you  put  one 


law  enforcement  agency  against  another/'  an  angry  Nielsen  said.  "I  have 
tried  to  work  with  Mr.  Edmo,  and  I have  gotten  nothing  but  contempt  and 
mistrust . " 

An  attorney  for  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  Paul  EchoHawk,  attended  the 
press  conference  and  said  the  county  officers  have  not  been  charged  with 
trespassing. 

Edmo  would  not  return  calls  but  issued  a prepared  statement,  indicating 
the  Bannock  County  officers  were  on  a closed  part  of  the  reservation  and 
had  arrested  two  tribal  members  who  were  working  within  a sacred  cemetery. 

"The  Fort  Hall  Business  Council  today  issued  a notice  to  surrounding 
jurisdictions,  notifying  them  that  if  they  are  found  in  closed  areas  of 
the  Reservation,  including  roadways  that  are  not  subject  to  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  they  will  be  cited  by  tribal  police  officials  and  escorted 
off  the  reservation, " Edmo  said. 

Fort  Hall  police  would  not  comment. 

If  the  county  does  take  legal  action,  Nielsen  said  the  sheriff  of 
Bingham  County  has  already  asked  to  be  included. 

"This  has  got  to  be  taken  care  of  through  the  courts,"  Nielsen  said.  "It 
certainly  can't  be  taken  care  of  through  memorandums  of  understanding 
because  they're  not  working." 

Nielsen  said  the  incident  started  after  Deputy  Clint  Brown  saw  a known 
offender  and  another  person  driving  on  Reservation  Road.  Reservation  Road 
is  open  to  patrolling  by  Idaho  State  Police,  the  Bannock  County  Sheriff's 
Department  and  Fort  Hall  Police.  Nielsen  said  Brown  followed  the  vehicle 
on  Swanson  Loop  Road  and  pulled  the  suspects  over  on  a dirt  road  along  a 
cemetery. 

Brown  contacted  Fort  Hall  police,  because  he  was  not  on  a county-  or 
state-maintained  road,  and  escorted  Brent  Sequints,  wanted  on  a 
misdemeanor  warrant,  and  Delsray  Honena,  subject  of  a felony  warrant  for 
grand  theft,  into  the  back  of  his  patrol  car.  When  Edmo  arrived  at  the 
scene,  along  with  Tribal  Council  Member  Frederick  Auck,  and  told  Brown  he 
was  trespassing,  the  deputy  called  Lt.  K.G.  Fonnesbeck  for  backup,  Nielsen 
said . 

"Edmo  advised  us  we  were  trespassing  on  sacred  ground,"  Fonnesbeck  said. 

Fonnesbeck  said  after  Edmo  ordered  Fort  Hall  police  to  charge  him  and 
Brown  with  trespassing,  he  told  Edmo,  "Fort  Hall  police  have  no  authority 
outside  of  Fort  Hall.  If  your  officers  need  to  leave  Fort  Hall  down  the 
road,  they  could  be  charged  with  impersonating  peace  officers." 

In  response,  Edmo  requested  they  also  be  charged  with  threatening  police 
according  to  Fonnesbeck.  Fonnesbeck  said  he  and  Brown  gave  Fort  Hall 
police  their  badge  numbers,  turned  over  the  two  suspects  and  were  escorted 
away. 

Nielsen  said  the  two  warrant  suspects  were  released  an  hour  and  a half 
later,  in  violation  of  an  agreement  for  Fort  Hall  to  hold  suspects 
arrested  by  the  county  for  at  least  24  hours. 

According  to  Edmo,  the  suspects  were  released  based  on  the  county's 
failure  to  produce  certified  copies  of  their  warrants  for  approval  by  a 
tribal  judge  - a fact  the  county  disputes. 

Nielsen  said  his  officers  had  the  right  to  arrest  the  suspects,  even 
without  permission  from  Fort  Hall,  and  were  just  granting  them  a courtesy 
as  outlined  by  informal  agreements. 

Bannock  County  Prosecutor  Mark  Hiedeman,  who  attended  the  press 
conference,  agreed  Nielsen's  officers  were  well  within  their  rights. 

"Public  Law  280  gives  the  sheriff  not  only  the  right  to  be  on  the 
reservation  but  the  obligation,"  Hiedeman  said.  "It  concerns  me  that 
tribal  members  are  at  the  scenes  of  traffic  stops  and  giving  orders  to 
police  officers . " 

Nielsen  said  his  department  has  a good  relationship  with  Fort  Hall 
police,  and  the  problem  is  only  with  the  Tribal  Council.  He  said  his 
officers  will  continue  assisting  in  Fort  Hall,  and  he  said  he  will  not 
comply  with  a tribal  request  made  this  winter  that  anyone  who  operates  in 
Fort  Hall,  including  law  enforcement  agencies,  purchase  a business  license 

"They  are  not  sovereign  over  anybody  but  tribal  members,  and  we've  got 
non-tribal  members  on  the  reservation,"  Nielsen  said.  "I  am  the  elected 


sheriff  of  this  county.  I have  full  jurisdiction  over  tribal  members  and 
non-tribal  members  in  this  county." 

In  his  statement,  Edmo  said  the  tribe  has  contacted  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  to  assist  in  mediating  the  situation. 

John  O'Connell  covers  courts,  law  enforcement  and  local  government 
for  the  Journal.  He  can  be  reached  by  calling  239-3128  or 
by  e-mail  at  joconnell@journalnet.com. 
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Yakama  tribe  to  file  suit  over  dam  repairs 

Construction  still  should  start  this  month 

05/06/02 

MIKE  30HNST0N 

Respond  to  this  story 

Email  this  story  to  a friend 

HYAK  - Repair  of  Keechelus  Dam  in  the  Upper  County  is  on  track  to  start 
this  month  despite  a threatened  lawsuit  against  the  project  by  the  Yakama 
Nation . 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  in  Boise,  Idaho,  said  this  morning 
they  have  been  informed  that  the  tribe  on  April  24  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Yakima  a notice  of  intent  to  file  a lawsuit  against  the  federal 
government  in  connection  with  the  repairs. 

The  tribe  contends  the  $32  million  project  is  not  a repair  project  but  a 
major  reconstruction  of  the  85-year-old  rock  and  earth  dam  five  miles 
southeast  of  Hyak.  As  a reconstruction  project,  the  dam  would  be  subject 
to  federal  laws  that  require  the  construction  of  fish-passage  facilities. 

When  the  dam  was  completed  in  1917,  it  did  not  include  a way  to  allow 

migratory  fish  to  pass  around  or  over  the  dam,  the  tribe  claims. 

The  tribe  has  argued  that  fish  ladders  should  have  been  made  part  of  the 
reconstruction  project,  said  Diana  Cross,  a spokeswoman  for  the  bureau  and 
its  Safety  of  Dams  Division  in  Boise. 

The  bureau  has  repeatedly  maintained  that  the  project  is  a repair  effort 
that  uses  the  same  location  of  the  dam  and  the  same  configuration.  As  a 
Safety  of  Dams  repair  project,  the  work  is  not  required  to  consider  adding 
fish  passages.  Cross  said. 

The  project  involves  taking  the  top  off  the  128-foot-high  dam  and 
replacing  it  by  the  end  of  2003.  The  tribe  threatened  a lawsuit  in 
February  if  the  bureau  didn't  add  fish  ladders  to  the  project. 

"The  tribe's  position  has  been  known  to  us  for  quite  some  time,  and  our 
position  has  been  known  to  them,"  Cross  said.  "We  need  to  repair  the  dam 
as  soon  as  possible  because  it  is  a public  safety  issue." 

She  said  the  bureau  has  begun  a $4  million  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
putting  in  fish  passage  at  the  bureau's  five  dams  and  reservoirs  in 
Kittitas  and  Yakima  counties,  including  Keechelus  Dam. 

"We  believe  we  can  address  the  tribe's  future  concerns  with  this 
comprehensive  study  on  fish  passage,"  Cross  said. 

Yakama  Nation  officials  in  Toppenish  were  not  available  for  comment  this 
morning. 

Phil  Parish,  a bureau  construction  office  employee  in  Yakima,  said  this 
morning  there  have  been  no  changes  in  plans  by  the  main  contractor  for  the 
work,  Kiewit  Construction  Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  begin  the  work  this  month. 

"We  don't  have  an  exact  date  when  they  plan  to  be  on  site,  but  they  have 
told  us  they  want  to  start  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks,"  Parish  said. 

lack  Carpenter,  manager  of  the  Kittitas  Reclamation  District,  said 


Keechelus  Dam  and  its  reservoir  is  a major  source  of  irrigation  water  for 
the  district's  distribution  system  in  Kittitas  County.  He  said  he  and  the 
district  board  are  watching  the  project  closely. 

"I'm  encouraged  the  bureau  is  going  ahead  to  fix  the  dam  even  with  this 
legal  notice/'  Carpenter  said. 

He  said  the  district  board  is  concerned  that  continued  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  water  the  dam  can  hold  back  will  hamper  filling  the 
reservoir  to  its  capacity. 

"Even  in  a normal  water  year,  we  can  have  problems  if  we  don't  have  that 
reservoir  back  to  normal  and  filling  the  way  it  was  designed,"  Carpenter 
said . 

Bureau  officials  on  Dan.  18  made  the  final  decision  to  replace  the  top 
of  the  dam  as  the  preferred  option  to  deal  with  more  than  40  cavities 
found  along  its  top  in  Dune  1998. 

Since  the  discovery,  the  amount  of  water  held  back  by  the  dam  in  its 
reservoir  as  been  reduced  by  11  percent,  or  18,000  acre-feet  of  water. 

The  cavities  are  suspected  to  have  formed  from  wooden  trestles  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  dam  in  1917.  The  trestles  were  covered  with  earth 
and  rock  and  left  inside  the  dam.  It  is  suspected  that  over  the  years  the 
trestles  rotted  and  internal  water  movement  within  the  dam  caused  cavities 
to  form  in  the  trestles. 
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Shellfish  probe  took  too  long,  tribe  says 
Wednesday,  May  8,  2002 
DOHN  DODGE  THE  OLYMPIAN 

NISQUALLY  INDIAN  RESERVATION  --  Nisqually  Indian  Tribe  officials  blasted 
state  authorities  Tuesday  for  allowing  an  alleged  Dungeness  crab  poaching 
operation  to  go  on  as  long  as  it  did  in  the  Nisqually  River  Delta. 

The  crab  population  was  devastated  when  poaching  was  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked  during  the  18-month  undercover  probe  by  state  Fish  and  Wildlife 
agents  and  the  Pierce  County  Sheriff's  Office,  they  said. 

Tribal  leaders  called  on  the  state  to  restore  and  enhance  the  depleted 
shellfish  resources  with  funds  aimed  at  tribes. 

"We  share  in  the  tribe's  concern  about  the  depleted  resources,"  Fish  and 
Wildlife  spokesman  Tim  Waters  said.  "Right  now,  we're  still  trying  to  get 
a handle  on  the  extent  of  the  damage." 

State  officials  defended  the  length  of  the  probe,  saying  it  was  an 
international  case  involving  the  harvest,  processing,  distribution  and 
sale  of  poached  shellfish. 

Case  took  time 

"It  took  time  to  make  this  case,"  said  Bruce  Bjork,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
chief  of  enforcement.  "It  was  multifaceted." 

Douglas  Dohn  Martin  Tobin,  49,  of  Fife  and  several  other  alleged 
poachers  were  arrested  March  18  on  suspicion  of  operating  a geoduck  and 
crab  poaching  operation  in  South  Sound. 

Tobin,  a member  of  the  Squaxin  Island  tribe,  has  been  in  the  Pierce 
County  Dail  since  his  arrest,  Bjork  said. 

Much  of  the  estimated  $3  million  in  stolen  resources  were  poached  from 
the  Nisqually  tribe's  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  areas,  tribal  officials 
said . 

The  tribe  fears  the  crab  may  never  recover  to  harvestable  levels,  said 
David  Troutt,  tribal  natural  resources  director. 


The  amount  of  crab  poached  has  yet  to  be  determined,  Bjork  said. 

The  state  did  a poor  job  of  coordinating  the  probe  with  tribal  law 
enforcement,  which  had  a parallel  investigation  under  way  through  December 
2001,  tribal  Police  Chief  Doe  Kautz  said. 

"Had  the  state  worked  with  us  more  closely  on  a government-to-government 
basis,  we  could  have  crushed  this  criminal  ring  and  protected  valuable 
tribal  resources,"  tribal  Chairman  Dohn  Simmons  said. 

Tribal  leaders  also  urged  the  state  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
locate  any  and  all  crab  pots  that  remain  on  the  Nisqually  Delta  bottom. 

The  cage-like  devices  could  still  be  catching  crab. 

Bjork  said  the  state  is  using  underwater  video  surveillance  and  other 
techniques  to  search  for  crab  pots,  but  hasn't  found  any  yet. 
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Resort  raided  by  BIA  and  tribal  officials  searching  for  information  on 
missing  funds 
By  Lyn  Dohnson 
News  Editor 

Sources  from  within  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribe  that  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  alerted  the  Times  to  a raid  that  took  place  at  the 
Blue  Water  Resort  and  Casino  in  Parker,  Ariz.  The  raid  took  place  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  April  26  and  into  the  early  morning  hours  of  Saturday, 
April  27. 

The  raid  was  related  to  allegations  of  missing  funds. 

The  source  stated  that  more  than  $700,000  was  missing  out  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  raised  by  CRIT  for  television  gaming  promotions  and 
an  Arizona  proposition  initiative  on  casinos. 

A confirmed  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stated  that  BIA 
confiscated  financial  records  and  computers.  There  were  conflicting 
reports  as  to  who  else  was  involved  with  the  raid. 

"This  is  a tribal  investigation  only,  not  federal.  The  FBI  was  not 
called  in,  nor  was  anyone  else,"  said  Dohn  Oliveira,  from  the  BIA  office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Services  Criminal  Investigations  Unit. 

The  La  Paz  Sheriff's  department  confirmed  they  did  not  participate  in 
the  raid. 

The  Times  contacted  the  FBI,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations.  Special 
Agent  Manuel  Dohnson  also  confirmed  that  this  was  a tribal  investigation 
only.  "We  (FBI)  were  not  involved  in  any  raid,  search  or  arrest  of  any 
type  at  the  Casino,"  Dohnson  said. 

Oliveira  confirmed  the  raid  took  place  and  items  were  confiscated  from 
the  tribal  offices  of  the  Blue  Water  Casino  including  computers  and 
financial  records. 

Rayford  Patch  is  a tribal  councilman  and  the  tribe's  treasurer. 

Russell  Welsh,  vice-chairman  of  CRIT,  is  currently  the  acting  chairman 
since  the  medical  leave  of  Chairman  Daniel  Eddy  took  place  the  middle  of 
April  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  return  date  as  yet  for  Chairman  Eddy. 

Upon  assuming  the  position  of  acting  chairman,  Welsh  allegedly 
discovered  misappropriated  funds.  Welsh  was  allegedly  threatened  with 
great  bodily  harm  if  he  disclosed  the  information  he  had  uncovered 
concerning  tribal  funds,  and  therefore  contacted  CRIT  law  enforcement 
for  protection. 

Oliveira  said  he  would  not  confirm,  nor  would  he  deny,  some  of  the 
reports  because  the  investigation  was  still  in  progress.  "It's  really 
too  early  to  say,  but  reports  coming  in  so  far  are  pretty  accurate," 
Oliveira  said. 


Attempts  by  the  Times  to  reach  Welsh  were  unsuccessful. 

The  Times  contacted  the  Phoenix  IRS,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  spoke 
with  Sandy  Schwartz  in  the  Public  Information  Office.  "It's  a dead-end 
with  us.  To  my  knowledge  our  office  was  not  involved  and  we  do  not  have 
any  information,"  Schwartz  said.  Schwartz  did  say  there  were  other  field 
offices  that  may  have  been  involved  with  the  raid,  since  Parker  is 
considered  somewhat  of  a border  town. 

The  Times  contacted  the  Blue  Water  Resort  and  Casino.  Messages  were  left 
for  Dempsey  Holt  with  marketing  and  special  events,  Debbie  Valentine  in 
the  executive  office  and  Michael  Nez,  supervisor  of  security. 

As  the  Times  went  to  press,  calls  to  these  individuals  had  not  been 
returned . 
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Date:  Wednesday,  May  08,  2002  12:30  PM 

From:  "Carmen  Shuler"  <carmenshuler@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Letters  supporting  Native  American  Inmates  Needed 

Please  take  time  to  correspond  and  share  this  letters-needed  request  with 
others  that  might  be  sensitive  to  the  issues  of  Native  American  Inmates. 
If  I remember  correctly,  the  title  of  the  late  Little  Rock  Reed  text  used 
in  many  college  NA  Law  classes  was: 

"American  Indians  in  A White  Man's  Prison: 

The  Last  Story  of  Genocide  in  America" 

Carmen  E.  Shuler 

ca r men shuler@hot mail . com 
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Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@freepeltier .org> 

URGENT:  LETTER  DRIVE  FOR  PELTIER'S  PAROLE 
Dear  Friends, 

Leonard  Peltier's  next  interim  parole  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Duly 
1st,  2002.  Letters  of  support  are  urgently  needed. 

An  interim  parole  hearing  is  different  from  a regular  parole  hearing. 

Its  purpose  is  to  review  the  Parole  Commission's  original  decision  to  deny 
parole  to  see  if  any  new  developments  warrant  a change.  The  Commission 
can  do  one  of  three  things:  affirm  the  original  decision  to  deny  parole 
and  leave  the  next  full  hearing  date  (2008)  in  place  (the  most  common 
scenario);  accelerate  or  postpone  the  next  full  hearing  date;  or  grant 
parole  (the  rarest  scenario). 

As  many  of  you  have  experienced,  the  Parole  Commission  does  not  treat 
these  hearings  with  any  seriousness  or  fairness.  During  the  last  hearing, 
the  Parole  Examiner  wrote  his  recommendation  that  Leonard  not  be  granted 
parole  while  Leonard's  representatives  were  still  making  their 
presentations.  However,  it  is  critical  that  we  maintain  a strong  showing 
of  support  for  Leonard's  release.  We  DO  NOT  want  to  give  the  Commission 
or  prison  officials  the  false  impression  that  Leonard  Peltier's  support 
is  dwindling.  This  showing  of  support  is  what  keeps  Leonard  safe. 
Furthermore,  we  must  take  full  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  seek 
Leonard's  release,  even  if  the  chances  for  victory  are  slim.  Let's  gather 
as  many  letters  as  possible  and  show  officials  that  we  have  not  and  will 
not  give  up. 

A sample  letter  that  you  can  use  if  you'd  like  is  below.  If  you  can 
personalize  it  that  is  even  better.  Please  send  your  letters  to  the  LPDC 
so  that  we  can  track  how  many  were  submitted  and  compile  them  for 
presentation  to  the  Parole  Commission. 


Thank  you  for  your  ongoing  support! 

In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Click  here  to  learn  about  Leonard's  parole  status: 
http : //www. f reepeltier . org/ rema in ing_a venues . htm 

SAMPLE  LETTER: 

Date 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
5550  Friendship  Boulevard,  Suite  420 
Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815-7286 

Re:  LEONARD  PELTIER  #89637-132 

Dear  Commissioners, 

I am  writing  to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  parole  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Peltier  who  is  currently  housed  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
in  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than  26  years  in  prison  for 
the  deaths  of  FBI  Agents,  Ronald  Williams  and  lack  Coler.  I recognize 
the  grave  nature  of  such  an  offense.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  families  of  these  two  agents. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  Mr.  Peltier's  case,  I ask 
you  to  grant  Mr.  Peltier  parole.  I note  that  the  United  States  attorneys 
and  the  courts  have  long  held  that  they  do  not  know  who  killed  Mr.  Coler 
or  Mr.  Williams.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than 
26  years  in  prison  for  their  deaths.  Although  Mr.  Peltier  maintains  that 
he  did  not  kill  the  agents,  he  has  openly  expressed  remorse  and  sadness 
over  their  deaths.  Mr.  Peltier  has  no  prior  convictions  and  has 
advocated  for  non-violence  throughout  his  prison  term.  Mr.  Peltier  does 
not  represent  a risk  to  the  public.  To  the  contrary,  his  release  would 
help  to  heal  a wound  that  has  long  impeded  better  relations  with  Native 
Americans . 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Peltier  has  been  a model  prisoner.  He  has  received 
excellent  evaluations  from  his  work  supervisors  on  a regular  basis.  He 
continues  to  mentor  young  Native  prisoners,  encouraging  them  to  lead  clean 
and  sober  lives.  He  has  used  his  time  productively,  disciplining  himself 
to  be  a talented  painter  and  an  expressive  writer.  Most  admirably,  he 
contributes  regular  support  to  those  in  need.  He  donates  his  paintings  to 
charities  including  battered  women's  shelters,  half  way  houses,  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  programs,  and  Native  American  scholarship  funds.  He 
coordinates  an  annual  gift  drive  for  the  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  which  last  year  garnered  more  than  1,000  gifts.  He  is  widely 
recognized  in  the  human  rights  community  for  h 
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Date:  21  May  2002  23:44:16  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.021 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NetRez, 
LPDC  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email;  newsgroup:alt. native 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip.,  may  it  operate  as  a blessing  upon 


all  my  tribe.  May  the  smoke  rise 
it  all  the  animosities  which  have 
Black  Thunder,  Fox 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

t i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


like  a cloud,  and  carry  away  with 
arisen  between  us." 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It  is  now  predicted  only  twenty  Native  languages  will  survive  through 
the  next  sixty  years.  Several  tribes.  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  for  one, 
are  making  their  own  language  mandatory  in  tribal  schools.  This  is  a 
recent  effort  by  most  tribes.  Will  it  be  in  time  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  the  Pratt  designed  boarding  schools,  where  children  were  tortured  for 
uttering  even  one  word  of  the  own  tongue?  I pray  many  languages  will  be 
saved  in  this  way. 

My  wife  and  I,  like  many  prison  volunteers,  must  remain  diligent  to  the 
efforts  of  the  prison  authorities  to  disregard  or  dismiss  our  traditional 
ways.  What  is  sadder,  is  that  the  prisons  are  just  more  blatant  in  this 
regard.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  organized  bureaucrats  engaged  in 
killing  traditional  ways.  There  are  countless  others,  including  some 
tribal  governments.  I pray  our  traditions  will  survive,  in  spite  of  our 
own  failings  to  safeguard  them,  though  our  own  grandparents  had  to  risk 
their  very  lives  to  keep  these  ways  alive. 

The  great  melting  pot...  the  United  States.  I pray  I and  many  others 
remain  unmeltable. 


We  are  beautiful  Peoples.  Our  ways  are  beautiful  and  bound  to  seven 
generations  who  came  before  and  to  the  seven  generations  who  will  follow. 


Remember  and  cherish  and  work  hard  to  remain  who  we  are. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30007, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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- Seminole  Tribal  Rift 
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"RE : Crossings"  


B.C.  Court  dismisses 
effort  to  stop  Referendum 
Sentencing  Circles 
gain  Dudges'  Approval 
Dudge  throws  out  attempt 
to  halt  Makah  Whaling 
Hearing  sought  over  Plan 
to  Pave  over  Graves 
Open  Letter  from 
LPDC  Board  of  Directors 
Peltier  Event 
Native  Prisoner 
--  Update  on  Alex  Montana 
--  Attn  for  Doel  Ritchie  again 
Rustywire: 

Wandering  Around  People 
Poem:  Shaking  the  Earth 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Sac  and  Fox  breaks  Ground 
on  Wellness  Center 
New  Book  about 
Siksika/Piegan/Kainah  Tribe 
Native  America  Calling 
Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Mon,  20  May  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename=" CROSSINGS" 


May  14,  2002 
Paul  Day 

Paul  Day,  72,  passed  away  peacefully  on  Mother's  Day,  May  12,  2002. 

He  was  born  on  February  1,  1930,  in  the  village  of  Paraje,  Laguna  Pueblo 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  wife,  Ruth  Satala  Day.  He  was  a 
recipient  of  two  Purple  Heart  medals  of  the  Korean  War  and  a member  of 
the"Chosin  Few." 

He  served  in  the  Marines  and  Air  Force  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
received  numerous  medals,  ribbons,  and  awards  for  military  service  from 
1948  to  1959.  He  attended  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  received  a B.S 
in  Criminology  from  the  University  of  Albuquerque  in  1975.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Arizona  Territorial  Gourd  Society,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  retired 
from  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  as  an  investigator 
with  the  Phoenix  office  in  1989.  He  resided  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  and 
Albuquerque,  NM. 

He  will  be  remembered  and  greatly  missed  by  his  six  children,  Michael 
Day,  Brenda  Shanta,  Chalmers  Day,  Dulie  Buckman,  Paul  Stewart,  and  Laura 
Day;  mother,  Marie  Day;  sister,  Emelia;  four  brothers,  David,  Lewis, 

Victor  and  Eugene;  17  grandchildren;  one  great-grandson;  and  a large 
extended  family. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  16,  2002,  10:00  a.m.. 


at  Eastern  Hill  Baptist  Church,  3100  Morris  NE.  Interment  will  follow 
service  at  the  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery.  Reception  to  follow  in  Rio 
Rancho.  Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  Services,  2919  4th  Street  NW, 
Albuquerque,  (505)  343-8008 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  3ournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

May  14,  2002 
Shirley  Mae  Charley 

Shirley  Mae  Charley,  53,  of  Kirtland  died  at  her  home  Saturday,  May  11, 
2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Phillip  Charley  of  the  home;  two  sons, 
Rudy  Keedah  of  Las  Cruces  and  3ared  Charley  of  Kirtland;  and  one  daughter, 
Cheryl  Charley  of  Kirtland.  She  is  also  survived  by  seven  sisters.  Fern  3. 
Begay,  Fermine  D.  Blackwater  and  Lena  R.  3ohnson,  all  of  Shiprock,  3ulia 
Roanhorse  of  Cortez,  Norma  3.  Benally  of  Farmington,  and  Veda  E.  Glover 
and  Corina  3.  Atencio,  both  of  Kirtland;  and  four  brothers,  Henry  3. 
3ohnson  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Franklin  3.  3ohnson  of  Shiprock,  Russell  3. 
3ohnson  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  3erry  3.  3ohnson  Sr.  of  Shiprock. 

Her  aunts  are  Rose  Ann  3ohnson  and  Katie  Clark  of  Shiprock,  Martha 
Tellos  of  Sacramento,  and  Anna  Mae  Ironmoccasin  of  Shiprock.  Her  uncle  is 
Harry  3.  3ohnson. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Tom  and  Marie  3ohnson;  uncles, 
Daniel  B.  3ohnson  and  3im  B.  3ohnson;  one  aunt,  3essie  B.  Frazier;  and  two 
brothers,  Raymond  3.  3ohnson  and  Rory  3.  3ohnson. 

Shirley  graduated  from  Shiprock  High  School  in  1969  and  received  her 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  education  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  working  on  her  Ph.D.  in  education  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

She  taught  one  year  at  Rough  Rock  School  before  joining  the  staff  at 
Nenahnezad  22  years  ago. 

She  was  a member  of  the  National  Teachers  Association  and  a member  of 
the  Church  of  3esus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  First  Ward  of  Kirtland. 

She  married  her  husband,  Phillip  Charley,  in  Farmington  3une  15,  1985. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  16,  2002, 
at  the  Stake  Center  in  Kirtland,  with  Bishop  3ohn  Sherwood  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Kirtland  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilbert  3ohnson,  Franklin  3ohnson,  3ohnny  3ohnson, 
Ted  C.  Begay,  Kee  Blackwater  Sr.,  Kee  Blackwater  3r.,  3ames  Ironmoccasin 
and  Chad  Dawson.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Phillip  Charley,  3ared 
Charley,  Cheryl  Charley  and  Rudy  Keedah. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

3ay  Yazzie  Sr. 

3ay  Yazzie  Sr.,  73,  of  Nenahnezad  died  Sunday,  May  12,  2002,  at  San  3uan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  13,  1928,  in 
Nenahnezad,  the  son  of  Claushchee'  Yazzie  and  Alice  Yazzie.  His  paternal 
clan  was  Ashiihi  and  his  maternal  clan  was  Tiaashchiii. 

Mr.  Yazzie  started  work  for  Utah  International  Inc.  in  1962,  and  retired 
from  BHP  Minerals  in  1991.  He  served  as  Nenahnezad  Chapter  President  pro 
tern  vice  president.  He  was  also  the  Farm  Board  vice  president,  Nenahnezad 
community  vice  president.  Community  Land  Use  Planning  Committee  member. 

Din  Action  Mining  Center  Board  member  and  Grazing  Board  member,  and  he  was 
a lifetime  farmer  and  rancher. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Annie  Mae  Yazzie;  sons.  Tommy,  Harrison, 
Calvin,  Clifford  "C.Y.,"  Wilson,  Alfred,  Charles,  3ay  3r.,  Lorenzo, 

Timothy  and  Raymond  Yazzie;  daughters,  Orlanda  Yazzie,  Suzanne  Begay  and 
3udith  Yazzie;  a sister,  Arlene  Charles;  24  grandchildren  and  10  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  15,  at  Open 
Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow.  Pastor  Nathaniel  Begay  and  the  Rev. 
Robertson  3ackson  from  the  Apostolic  Faith  Tabernacle  Church  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Waymore  Yazzie,  Brian  Yazzie,  Renaldo  A.  Yazzie, 
Joseph  Yazzie,  Jon-Wesley  Yazzie,  Clifton  J.  Yazzie,  Clinton  Yazzie, 
Christopher  Yazzie  and  Carlos  Yazzie. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  all  the  sons  and  daughters,  also  Kenneth 
Benalley,  Robertson  Jackson,  Henderson  Jackson,  Harvey  Harwood  Sr.,  Andrew 
Barber  Jr.,  Roger  Barber,  Nathaniel  Begay,  John  Grubb,  James  Mason,  Jim 
Maynard,  Allen  Gleason,  Mario  Joe,  and  all  the  grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 

Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

May  15,  2002 

Trisha  L.  Vicenti 

Trisha  L.  Vicenti  went  to  be  with  her  Lord  May  11,  2002.  Born  June  16, 
1968,  she  was  a member  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Nation. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Henry  (Buster)  L.  Vicenti, 
and  Zebedeo  and  Mary  Valdez. 

Trisha  is  survived  by  her  son,  Fabian  Talamante;  parents.  Bill  and  Naomi 
Vicenti;  sisters.  Tiffany  Vicenti  of  Albuquerque  and  Trinity  Vicenti  of 
Independence,  Mo.;  brothers,  Billy  Vicenti  of  Independence,  Brandon 
Vicenti  of  Albuquerque,  and  Terrell  Vicenti  of  Las  Vegas,  N.M.;  niece, 
Alexis  Saiz  of  Albuquerque;  grandmother,  Maggie  Vicenti  of  Dulce;  the 
father  of  her  son,  Andy  Talamante;  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins; 
close  friends,  Sabrina  Baca  and  Rhonda  Gomez;  and  boyfriend,  Carl  Key. 

Trisha  worked  at  the  West  Las  Vegas  Schools  Headstart  as  a substitute 
teacher. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  May  15, 
at  the  Reformed  Church  in  Dulce.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery 
in  Dulce. 

Pallbearers  are  Dayton  Ladd,  Mercury  Vicenti,  Gerard  Gonzales,  Elston 
Tafoya,  Wilburn  Tafoya  and  Marvin  Salazar.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Carl 
Key,  Kirby  Tafoya,  Ela  Salazar,  and  numerous  cousins  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  are  entrusted  to  Funeral  Options,  (970)  247-8555. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 

May  15,  2002 

Vivian  Mabel  Wounded  Head 

POTATO  CREEK  - Vivian  Mabel  Wounded  Head,  85,  Potato  Creek,  died  Monday, 
May  13,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Brenda  Bullman,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Donna  Long  Soldier,  Rapid  City;  three  sons,  Garrett  Wounded  Head,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  Paul  Wounded  Head,  Rapid  City,  and  Darrell  Wounded  Head,  Olny 
Springs,  Colo.;  one  sister,  Gloria  Amiotte,  Rapid  City;  three  brothers, 
Roger  Amiotte,  Interior,  Gordon  Amiotte,  Wanblee,  and  Wallace  Amiotte, 

Rapid  City;  22  grandchildren;  and  38  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Timothy's  Catholic 
Church  in  Potato  Creek.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday, 

May  16,  at  Native  American  Church  in  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  May  17,  at  Native  American  Church, 
with  the  Rev.  Emerson  Spider  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  A.  Siers 

OGLALA  - Leo  A.  Siers,  70,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  May  8,  2002,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Survivors  include  two  sisters,  Fran  Karr  and  Anne  Sherman,  both  of  Rapid 
City,  and  three  brothers,  John  Siers,  Rapid  City,  William  Siers,  San 
Francisco,  and  A1  Dreamer  Sr.,  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  May  16,  at  Brother  Rene  Hall,  with 
Brother  Clarence  Rowland,  Sister  Julie  Brochamp  and  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson 


officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  16,  2002 

Sarah  Belt-Brave 

OGLALA  - Sarah  Belt-Brave,  92,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  May  13,  2002,  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Dora  Brave,  Red  Shirt  Table,  and  Verna 
Yellow  Horse,  Georgianna  Brave  and  Regina  Brave,  all  of  Oglala;  17 
grandchildren;  30  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-grandchild. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  May  17,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  18,  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Church  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly,  S.D 
, officiating. 

Burial  will  be  Saturday  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Cemetery  in  White 
River . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  17,  2002 

Evelyn  Emily  Little  Hawk 

CALICO  - Evelyn  Emily  Little  Hawk,  32,  Calico,  died  Tuesday,  May  14, 
2002,  in  Calico. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Deanna  and  Denishia  Little  Hawk;  her 
parents,  Cecil  and  Leona  Little  Hawk,  Calico;  two  sisters,  Loretta  Little 
Hawk,  Porcupine,  and  lane  Rodriguez,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  brother,  Cecil 
Little  Hawk  lr..  Calico. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  May  18,  at  Advent 
Chapel  in  Calico. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  May  20,  at  the  chapel,  with  the  Rev. 
Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon,  and  the  Rev.  Leo  American  Horse  officiating 
Mr.  Marvin  Helper  will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Advent  Chapel  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Calico. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  19,  2002 

Frederick  P.  Whiteface 

RAPID  CITY  - Frederick  P.  Whiteface,  80,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  May  19 
2002,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl  Whiteface,  Rapid  City;  six  children, 
Charmaine  Whiteface,  Wayne  Iteska,  Lorraine  Brave  Heart,  Elaine  LaMere  and 
Delaine  Bloom,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Germaine  Hughes,  Fort  Collins,  Col.; 
one  brother,  Clifford  Whiteface,  Rapid  City;  27  grandchildren;  and  37 
great-grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE : Urgent  call  for  Supporters  on  Black  Mesa"  

Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  12:41:38  -0600 

From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink.net> 

Sub j : Urgent  call  for  supporters  on  Black  Mesa 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

Several  Dineh  elders  living  on  HPL  have  asked  me  to  post  an  urgent 
request  for  college  students  and  anyone  else  interested  to  contact  us 
to  find  out  how  you  can  provide  on-site  help. 

Drought  conditions  and  a lack  of  access  to  water  has  made  survival 


difficult  for  HPL  residents  resisting  relocation  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Please  consider  spending  some  time  on-site  with  Dineh  elders  this 
summer. 

Please  call: 

Betty  Begay 

for  Rena  Babbitt  Lane 

Phone  928-606-7348 

and 

Vergie  Greyeyes 

for  Huck  and  Genevieve  Greyeyes 

928-283-5301 

and 

Anna  Yazzie 

for  Billy  & Betty  Begay 
623-846-5227 

and  me  via  e-mail  for  Pauline  Whitesinger 
Thank  you, 

Marsha 

E-mmail:  sdn57@earthlink.net 

"RE : Drought  forces  Navajos  to  sell  Livestock"  

Date:  Mon,  13  May  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" DROUGHT" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.abqtrib.com/archives/news02/051102_news_cattle.shtml 

Drought  forces  Navajos  to  sell  livestock 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - The  windmill  pumps  are  spitting  dust  instead  of 
water,  and  the  Navajo  Nation  is  urging  drought-stricken  ranches  to  sell 
livestock  to  people  who  have  the  water  to  keep  them  alive. 

Alex  Dinatale,  Navajo  Water  Resources  Department  hydrologist,  said  the 
current  drought  will  be  listed  among  the  worst  in  U.S.  history  and  calls 
for  immediate  action. 

If  drought-impacted  cattle  and  horses  aren't  sold  soon,  they  will  die, 
Dinatale  said.  He  said  the  humane  thing  to  do  is  sell  the  animals. 

It's  a step  endorsed  "absolutely"  by  Dudy  Willeto,  range  conservationist 
with  the  Navajo  Agriculture  Department.  Willeto  said  she  wants  no  repeat 
of  the  parched  summer  of  1996,  when  her  agency  had  to  organize  a major 
emergency  cattle  auction  in  Naschitti,  N.M. 

"This  is  the  worst  drought  in  over  50  years,"  Dinatale  said.  "It's  going 
to  be  worse  than  the  1996  drought." 

Naschitti,  in  San  Duan  County,  is  said  to  mean  "badger  water"  and  is 
sometimes  translated  "scratching  for  water"  in  Navajo. 

Navajo  rangelands  are  almost  grassless,  Willeto  said,  and  without  grass, 
cattle  are  even  eating  the  gray  rabbitbrush  and  Douglas  rabbitbrush  that 
they  usually  wouldn't  touch  because  it  makes  them  ill. 

"Cattle  won't  eat  it  unless  it's  the  last  thing  out  there,"  Willeto  said. 
"We've  seen  cattle  eat  dry  wood." 

Windmill-powered  stock  tanks  aren't  producing  because  the  wells  are  fed 
by  all-too-scarce  runoff. 

Cattle  are  at  a disadvantage  in  drought,  Willeto  said,  because  they 
don't  find  water  as  readily  as  feral  horses  do  and  aren't  tended  as 
carefully  as  sheep. 

Dinatale  said  it  is  already  too  late  to  even  feed  many  cattle,  which  he 
said  must  be  sold  now  or  they  will  perish.  After  a cow,  steer  or  calf  has 
suffered  a certain  period  of  water  deprivation,  it  affects  their  ability 
to  eat.  They  cannot  chew,  become  dehydrated  and  starve. 

Feed  won't  help,  only  water  will,  he  said.  In  fact,  he  said,  when  cattle 


are  in  such  a state,  food  only  makes  their  condition  worse. 

"People  think  they  (cattle)  are  so  skinny  that  they  need  food.  But 
they're  beyond  that  point,  . . . and  yet  the  farmers  are  going  for  the 
food.  It's  just  a sad  situation,"  Dinatale  said. 

Dinatale  compiles  monthly  and  seasonal  drought  reports,  as  well  as  six- 
month  Standardized  Precipitation  Indexes. 

As  a result  of  the  latest  index,  which  extended  through  March,  Navajo 
President  Kelsey  Begaye  and  Chairman  Herman  Shorty  of  the  tribe's 
Emergency  Management  Commission  declared  a state  of  drought  emergency 
March  26.  Begaye  has  applied  for  federal  drought  relief  through  the  U.S. 
Interior  Department. 

Dinatale  said  national  climatology  statistics  show  pasture  conditions  on 
the  reservation  deteriorating,  with  75  percent  of  tribal  pasture  in  New 
Mexico  and  58  percent  in  Arizona  rated  very  poor  to  poor. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  the  Chuska  Mountain 
snowpack  was  17  percent  of  average  as  of  April  1. 

The  tribal  Department  of  Water  Resources,  which  monitors  Navajo 
rangelands,  has  prepared  a Drought  Contingency  Plan  and  Drought  Report  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

John  Leeper,  a civil  engineer  with  the  tribal  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  said  possibilities  include  the  federal  government  providing 
increased  water  storage  capacity  for  the  tribe,  drilling  new  wells  and 
upgrading  water  points. 

One  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  analyst  took  photos  of  cattle  that  have 
already  perished  on  the  reservation. 

Cattle  in  the  tribe's  Western  Agency  and  Chinle  Agency  have  been  hardest 
hit  by  the  drought,  said  Willeto,  who  doubted  that  an  emergency  cattle 
auction  can  be  organized  in  time  to  save  cattle  and  other  livestock. 

She  recommended  that  Navajo  ranchers  and  farmers  sell  their  animals  at 
one  of  several  off-reservation  locations,  including: 

- San  Duan  Livestock  Auction  in  Aztec,  noon  Mondays. 

- Valley  Livestock  Auction,  noon  Wednesdays,  in  Sun  Valley,  Ariz. 

- Cattleman's  Auction,  10  a.m.  Saturdays,  Albuquerque. 

- Southwest  Livestock  Auction,  noon  Saturdays,  Los  Lunas. 

- Cortez  Livestock  Auction,  Cortez,  Colo.,  noon  Wednesdays. 

- Breen  Livestock  Auction,  12:30  p.m.  Tuesdays,  Breen,  Colo. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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"Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa:  Tribal  upheaval  in  Belcourt; 

Tribal  council  wants  chairman,  treasurer  out" 

By  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

BELCOURT,  N.D.  --  "Six  members  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Tribal 
Council  passed  a resolution  Monday  to  remove  Chairman  Richard  Monette, 
alleging  malfeasance  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  resolution  also  called  for  the  dismissal  of  Will  Grant,  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  tribe,  and  all  five  members  of  the  election  board. 
Council  members  refused  any  comment  to  the  Herald. 

Monette,  formerly  a law  professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  a 
lawyer,  vetoed  the  resolution. 

An  open  meeting  called  by  Monette  for  Thursday  was  rescheduled  by  the 
council  for  noon  today  at  the  Sprung  Building,  next  to  tribal  offices. 

The  blowup  came  partly  as  a result  of  work  done  by  an  ad  hoc  committee 
charged  with  changing  the  tribe's  constitution. 


Under  debate 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  seems  to  be  a petition  for  a special 
election . 

After  about  nine  months  and  12  drafts,  the  constitutional  committee 
gathered  1,800  signatures  calling  for  a special  election  on  their  newly 
crafted  tribal  constitution.  Committee  members  believed  only  900 
signatures  were  required  to  call  an  election. 

But  the  tribal  council  rejected  the  petition,  saying  4,400  signatures 
were  required,  which  is  20  percent  of  the  tribal  population. 

Monette  argued  that  tribal  code  states  that  20  percent  of  those  who 
voted  in  the  last  election  is  what  is  required  for  a special  election. 

"That  is  the  way  we  have  determined  it  in  the  last  five  times  the 
Constitution  was  amended.  They  have  a good  record  of  that  being  that  way, 
he  said. 

Monette  accepted  the  petition  from  the  committee.  He  said  the  people 
have  reserved  the  right  to  amend  their  constitution.  The  petition  calls 
for  the  election  "not  me,  not  anybody  else,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  campaigned  on  changing  the  Constitution  because  he  believed 
the  people  want  it.  He  purposely  stayed  away  from  the  ad  hoc  committee 
because  he  wanted  the  change  to  be  a grass-roots  effort  without  influence 
of  the  government. 

Council  make-up 

One  of  the  issues  at  the  root  of  the  disagreement  is  a proposed  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  council.  The  revised  Constitution  says  the 
executive  branch  will  consist  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  and  the 
departments  of  education,  commerce,  labor,  treasury,  human  services, 
enrollment  and  justice. 

Under  the  revised  Constitution,  some  current  council  members  stand  to 
lose  significant  wages.  Their  terms  would  be  curtailed  from  full-time 
jobs  to  simply  attending  meetings.  The  current  council  salaries  range 
from  about  $60,000  to  $70,000  per  year.  The  part-time  council  positions 
would  be  paid  considerably  less. 

Most  important,  the  committee's  findings  said,  the  revision  would  give 
professionals  on  the  reservation  an  opportunity  to  sit  on  the  council 
because  they  would  be  meeting  at  night  and  only  about  six  times  a year. 

Restraining  order 

The  council  submitted  a restraining  order  to  keep  Monette  from  Tribal 
Headquarters.  Tribal  judge  Sharon  Malaterre  recommended  approval  of  the 
resolution . 

According  to  Yvette  Falcon,  chief  clerk  of  the  court,  the  restraining 
order  is  pending  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
superintendent  Patrick  Hemmy. 

Malaterre  heard  Wednesday  from  Monette  and  the  council.  Based  on  that 
testimony,  the  judge  recommended  the  temporary  restraining  order  be 
approved . 

"There  is  no  specificity  in  the  resolution,"  Monette  said  Thursday. 
"What,  did  I walk  backwards  in  the  hall?" 

Monette  said  that  when  he  went  to  court,  he  didn't  know  what  to  argue. 

"How  can  I argue  the  merits  if  I don't  know  what  the  merits  are?"  he 
said . 

In  the  meantime,  Monette  is  not  allowed  in  the  tribal  office,  and  all 
locks  have  been  changed. 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil,  Monette  said,  he  made  an  immediate  appeal  to 
tribal  residents  to  follow  due  process. 

"We  have  tried  to  maintain  calm  and  just  follow  procedures.  Rumors  of 
unrest  are  blown  out  of  proportion,"  Monette  said. 

Criminal  activity? 

Monette,  who  was  elected  in  November  2000,  also  said  that  he's  been 
investigating  tribal  practices. 

He  said  he  is  finding  crimes  such  as  embezzlement,  election  corruption, 
extortion  and  misapplication  of  tribal  funds. 


Monette  and  Grant  have  been  piecing  together  purchase  orders,  contracts, 
checks,  bank  statements  and  doing  the  math,  he  said. 

"Their  idea  of  a budget  is  to  take  last  year's  budget  and  add  4 percent 
for  raises.  We  are  $2  million  dollars  in  the  hole,"  Monette  said.  "We  are 
not  surviving." 

Added  treasurer  Grant,  "We  are  almost  $3  million  dollars  in  the  hole." 

Monette  said  the  council's  assertion  of  neglect  of  duty  is  a question  of 
his  out-of-off ice  time. 

He  said  that  when  he  ran  for  chairman,  he  disclosed  that  he  had  a couple 
of  cases  as  a lawyer  and  some  as  a judge. 

He  said  he  took  annual  leave  for  these  trips." 

Copyright  2002,  Grand  Forks  Herald 
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Tribal  Rift  Is  a Matter  of  Blood 
May  16,  2002 

- Politics:  A tense  standoff  marked  the  battle  of  two  Seminoles  over  who  will  head  the  nation.  Big 
gambling  money  is  at  stake. 

By  MEGAN  K.  STACK,  TIMES  STAFF  WRITER 

SEMINOLE,  Okla.  --It  was  blood  and  money  that  fractured  the  Seminole 
nation  and  started  the  siege.  A tense  battle  of  wills  between  two  men-- 
each  of  whom  swears  he  is  the  rightful  head  of  the  12,000-member  Seminole 
nation--paralyzed  this  smattering  of  gambling  halls  and  old  meeting 
grounds  for  more  than  a week. 

Longtime  chief  Derry  Haney  is  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government,  even 
though  he  lost  the  last  election  by  a wide  margin.  His  wildly  popular  foe, 

Kenneth  Chambers,  has  managed  to  cling  to  power  ever  since  he  triumphed  in 
a racially  charged  and  illegal  election  last  summer. 

The  two  sides  spent  the  last  week  staring  each  other  down  across  a 
country  road--neither  wanted  to  relinquish  the  tribal  buildings  he  had 
seized.  Threats  gave  way  to  physical  scuffles.  Haney  backed  down  late 
Tuesday,  and  tensions  were  easing  slightly.  The  bustling  casinos  and  shops 
reopened  Wednesday  night  after  having  been  closed  for  days.  "This  has 
devastated  our  nation;  it's  one  of  the  lowest  points  in  our  history,"  said 
Michael  Haney.  A pigtailed  supporter  and  relative  of  Derry  Haney,  Michael 
Haney  pored  over  court  orders  in  a smoky  backroom  of  the  tribal  mission 
last  weekend.  "It's  family  against  family.  Our  morale  is  broken." 

The  two  factions  can't  even  agree  on  what  started  what  Haney  calls  "this 
war--I  mean,  this  conflict."  It  was  a long-simmering  racial  split  that 
brought  the  Seminoles  into  chaos--but  it's  a thirst  for  power  and  self- 
determination  that  lends  the  standoff  its  stubborn  longevity.  The  two  men 
stand  to  gain  plenty:  150  years  after  the  U.S.  government  pushed  their 
ancestors  out  of  Florida  and  onto  the  wilds  of  the  Oklahoma  prairies,  the 
Seminole  nation  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  and  controls  a burgeoning 
betting  industry. 

Things  got  messy  two  years  ago,  when  the  tribal  council  agreed  to  strip 
away  the  voting  rights  of  approximately  2,000  black  Seminoles.  The  so- 
called  Freedmen  are  slaves'  descendants  who  have  coexisted  and  mingled 
with  the  indigenous  "blood  Seminoles"  for  decades. 

To  indigenous  Seminoles,  the  change  in  blood  requirement  was  a stroke  of 
self-determination.  To  the  black  Seminoles,  it  was  a painful  crack  at 


their  culture. 

"My  heart  is  just  really,  really  heavy  that  these  folks  have  so  much 
hatred  when  their  own  ancestors  did  not  have  it,"  black  Seminole  Lena  D . 
Hunt  Shaw  said.  "People  of  African  descent  played  a major  role,  I mean  a 
major  role,  in  helping  those  Indians  survive.  Everybody  has  the  blood  in 
them. " 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  failed  to  return  numerous  phone  calls  for 
this  story,  but  the  U.S.  government  appears  to  agree  with  Shaw.  The 
federal  agency  regards  the  disenfranchisement  of  the  Freedmen  as  an 
illegal  maneuver,  a constitutional  amendment  that  took  place  without  the 
needed  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  tribal  council 
business  that  fell  after  the  decision  to  oust  the  black  Seminoles  is 
nullified,  the  bureau  has  told  the  Seminole  leaders. 

That  includes  the  August  election  of  Chambers,  who  spent  this  past  week 
holed  up  in  the  tribal  compound  in  blatant  defiance  of  a tribal  court 
order.  As  dusk  gave  way  to  torrential  rain  this  weekend  in  the  tiny  town 
of  Wewoka,  children  raced  in  the  corridors.  Old  men  in  work  boots  rested 
against  the  walls. 

The  families  who  stayed  loyal  to  Chambers  lived  on  hot  corn  stew  and 
sandwich  cookies  delivered  by  the  tribal  elders.  They  slept  in  cars  and 
tents  pitched  in  the  grass;  they  took  turns  standing  sentry.  No  matter 
what,  they  said,  they  would  not  leave. 

And  as  it  turned  out,  they  didn't  have  to.  The  siege  ended  late  Tuesday, 
when  a tribal  appeals  panel  overturned  the  order  that  had  banned  Chambers 
from  the  Seminole  offices.  The  panel  ruled  that  a tribal  judge  had 
overstepped  his  authority  when  he  froze  the  tribe's  bank  accounts  and 
disarmed  the  Lighthorsemen,  the  Seminole  police. 

But  the  bitter  fight  over  Seminole  leadership  still  has  the  nation 
crackling  with  tension.  The  federal  government  will  continue  trying  to 
force  the  Seminoles  to  hold  a new  election--and  count  the  votes  of  the 
Freedmen.  Federal  programs  have  ground  to  a stop,  one  by  one,  for  months: 
meals  for  elderly.  Head  Start,  transportation  to  and  from  dialysis 
treatments.  Graduates  have  been  unable  to  pin  down  scholarship  funds; 
families  have  applied  for  emergency  food  stamps. 

"People  are  getting  hurt  physically,  they're  getting  hurt  financially," 
Chambers  supporter  Marsey  Harjo  said.  "Oh,  yeah.  It's  hit  us  hard." 

Chambers  says  he  has  no  ethical  choice  but  to  defy  the  U.S.  government 
and  the  Haney  group.  He  says  it's  a question  of  sovereignty,  not  race.  His 
followers  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  decide  who  is  and  is  not  Seminole, 
to  pen  their  own  constitution,  and  to  pick  their  leaders. 

"We're  a sovereign  nation.  Our  government  was  here  before  the  U.S. 
government,"  Chambers  said.  "If  we  hold  our  ground  we'll  win." 

Derry  Haney  was  chief  for  12  years  before  losing  to  Chambers.  The  U.S. 
government  says  he's  still  in  charge,  and  Haney  agrees.  He  and  a handful 
of  followers  spent  last  week  hunkered  down  in  the  Mekusukey  tribal  grounds, 
a high,  breezy  stretch  of  land  with  a meeting  hall  and  a wide  view  of  the 
rolling  pastures  below.  They  have  the  formal  recognition  of  federal 
authorities--and  not  much  else.  Chambers  sneers  at  them  and  calls  them 
stooges  for  a meddling  U.S.  government. 

After  Tuesday  night's  ruling  restored  guns  to  the  Lighthorsemen,  Haney 
fled  the  meeting  hall  and  took  refuge  in  his  house.  The  tribal  police 
remain  loyal  to  Chambers,  and  Haney  feared  an  attack. 

"I  knew  it  was  going  to  come  to  a physical  confrontation,  and  we  don't 
need  that,"  Haney  said.  "I  vacated  peacefully." 

For  days.  Chambers'  men  hunched  in  folding  chairs  at  the  threshold  of 
the  Seminole  bingo  hall  across  the  street  from  the  Haney  group.  The  two 
factions  sat  stolidly,  glowering  at  their  foes  through  binoculars,  each 
one  silently  daring  the  other  to  cross  the  road.  When  a Chambers  supporter 
crossed,  a melee  broke  out.  Rick  Deer  ended  up  in  the  hospital,  beaten 
bloody  by  a crowd  that  included  his  cousin.  Three  people  were  arrested  by 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agents,  the  only  law  enforcement  allowed  on 
tribal  property. 

Although  the  leaders  insist  they  were  fighting  for  freedom,  not  race, 
the  men  on  sentry  this  week  told  a different  tale. 

"We're  not  black--we're  Indians,"  said  blood  Seminole  Yogi  Harjo,  who 


drove  out  from  Oklahoma  City  to  help  Chambers  stake  out  the  bingo  hall. 

His  hair  is  woven  into  three  braids;  an  eagle  feather  flaps  from  the  back 
of  his  Hilfiger  cap.  "We're  trying  to  keep  the  black  people  out." 

The  origin  of  the  black  Seminoles  is  a point  of  dispute.  Some  of  the 
tribe  say  the  bloods  and  blacks  banded  together  for  protection  back  in  the 
days  before  the  United  States  shoved  the  Seminoles  out  of  Florida.  Others 
say  the  Seminoles  kept  slaves,  who  were  freed  and  granted  citizenship 
after  the  Civil  War.  Most  likely,  the  truth  is  somewhere  in  between,  says 
University  of  Oklahoma  Native  American  studies  professor  Derry  C.  Bread. 

"But  [the  Seminole  standoff]  is  really  not  a matter  of  race;  it's  a 
matter  of  politics  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  define  their  own  blood," 
Bread  said.  "This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a trend  that  we'll  see  across 
the  country.  How  far  do  we  go  in  allowing  the  U.S.  government  to  dictate 
the  rights  that  we  have?" 

The  U.S.  government  has  said  the  black  Seminoles  have  been  members  since 
the  tribe  signed  an  1866  treaty  and  can't  be  kicked  out  without  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  move  to  oust  the  black  Seminoles  came  just  as  tribal  politics  became 
high-stakes.  The  federal  government  had  paid  the  Seminoles  back  for  the 
loss  of  Florida  with  a $35-million  settlement.  The  advent  of  bingo  halls 
and  slot  machines  dropped  millions  of  dollars  into  tribal  coffers. 

"It's  ethnic  cleansing,  revisionist  history,"  said  Jonathon  Velie,  a 
lawyer  for  the  Freedmen.  "They're  out  of  control." 

Times  researcher  Lianne  Hart  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Upper  Moencopi  Village  Turns  A New  Page  In  Hopi  History 

By  Suetopka  Thayer 

Photos  by  George  Multine  III 

Another  page  in  Hopi  history  was  written  on  May  7th,  2002  as  two  Upper 
Moencopi  women  took  the  office  of  Governor  and  Lt.  Governor  of  the 
northwesternmost  village  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

Not  since  a Hopi  woman.  Parrot  Clan  member  and  Old  Oraibi  village 
matriarch  Mina  Lansa,  served  as  the  first  woman  chief  of  Old  Oraibi,  has 
any  Hopi  woman  held  such  high  office.  Three  Hopi  women  have,  in  the  past, 
been  placed  on  the  ballot  for  what  is  considered  a very  contemporary  and 
non-traditional  form  of  government  at  the  Hopi  Tribal  government  level. 

The  positions  were  for  both  Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  and  Tribal  Vice 
Chairman,  but  all  three  were  unsuccessful  in  winning  these  slots. 

The  three  Hopi  women  who  sought  the  office  of  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Hopi  Tribe  in  the  past  were  Marilyn  Harris-Tewa  from  Mishongnovi,  Carrie 
Watahomogie  from  Shungopavi  and  Mary  Felter  from  Hotevilla. 

Of  these  three,  only  Felter  made  it  past  the  primary  to  the  general 
election  category  in  the  Hopi  Tribe's  most  recent  election.  Felter  ran 
against  Elgean  Joshevema,  who  was  the  landslide  victor  in  the  tribal 
election  race.  Joshevama  currently  serves  as  the  Hopi  Tribal  Vice  Chairman. 

Hopi  women  have  not  traditional  been  embraced  as  serious  candidates  as 
these  roles  in  a traditional  village  setting  are  usually  held  by  men.  But 
times  and  current  thought  are  changing  and  this  trend  is  taking  the  Hopi 
Tribe  along  with  it. 

Alene  Garcia,  Bamboo  Clan,  was  sworn  into  the  Governor's  office  by  Chief 
Hopi  Tribal  Judge  Gary  LaRance,  who  co-incidentally,  is  also  a Hopi  tribal 
member  of  Upper  Moencopi. 

Governor  Garcia  spoke  to  the  attending  audience  about  her  vision  for 


their  village,  her  ideas  about  economic  development  and  spoke  appreciative 
thanks  for  former  Governor  Hubert  Lewis  and  the  outgoing  Governing  Board 
for  Directors  and  asked  the  community  for  their  support  and  ideas 
regarding  the  village  of  Upper  Moencopi  and  its  future. 

Newly  installed  Governor  Garcia,  "I  want  to  firstly  thank  my  mother,  my 
husband  Del  and  my  family.  They  have  always  been  there  for  me,  not  just 
during  this  campaign  but  throughout  other  times  as  well.  I would  also  like 
to  publicly  thank  the  village  of  Upper  Moencopi  for  showing  the  support 
and  confidence  in  electing  me  to  office. 

"Times  are  obviously  changing  on  Hopi  and  my  election  to  this  position 
as  well  as  new  Lt.  Governor  Yvonne  Hoosava  show  that.  I would  also  like  to 
recognize  former  Governor,  Hubert  Lewis  for  his  work  with  our  village 
during  his  two  terms  of  office. 

He  had  a never  ending  job.  We  need  to  work  together  as  a community  team. 
We  want  to  get  things  done  for  our  village  in  a positive  way.  I will  be 
asking  Mr.  Lewis  for  guidance  in  my  new  post. 

"I  will  be  learning  from  all  of  you  as  this  is  a tough  job. 

Being  governor  is  a big  responsibility  as  you  are  now  all  my  children 
and  it  will  be  my  job  to  take  care  of  you  and  look  after  you.  I thank  you 
again  for  your  support  and  for  voting.  Voting  shows  your  support  and 
participation  in  our  village  activities  and  issues,  and  is  vital  for  our 
administration  to  know  how  you  feel." 

Once  installed.  Governor  Garcia,  introduced  her  new  Lt.  Governor,  Yvonne 
Hoosava  of  the  Water/Coyote  Clan.  Lt.  Governor  Hoosava  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  her  vision  and  observations  on  Upper  Moencopi  and 
possible  village  endeavors. 

Lt.  Governor  Hoosava,  " I have  been  talking  with  our  Moencopi  people  for 
the  past  two  years  and  it  became  obvious  that  they  would  accept  and 
endorse  a woman  candidate.  Times  are  changing,  and  we  are  stepping  into 
the  new  millennium  along  with  our  off-reservation  neighbors. 

"Some  of  us  who  have  lived  off  the  reservation  know  that  we  must  adapt 
to  new  experiences  to  survive  and  we  bring  this  off-reservation  experience 
to  our  board  and  villages.  We  know  what  it  is  like  to  live  among  non- 
natives. For  myself,  I was  the  only  native  in  my  school,  so  hopefully  I 
have  learned  to  use  this  off-reservation  experience  of  being  assertive  for 
our  village's  benefit. 

"I  would  like  to  see  an  'open-community  house  meeting',  so  that  we  can 
discuss  our  basic  issues  in  an  open  setting.  We  need  to  invest  in  our 
village  people,  and  create  job  opportunities.  I would  like  to  see  a 
trailer  court  established  so  that  we  can  provide  home  areas  for  our 
village  members.  We  hope  to  do  our  best.  I'm  also  glad  we  have  new  members 
on  our  board  because  its  time  for  a change.  There  will  be  a lot  of  work 
and  we  need  everyone's  help.  This  is  a new  millennium  and  we  need  to  find 
out  what  we  can  do  to  help  one  another. 

"We  also  must  remind  ourselves  to  have  respect  for  one  another,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things.  I also  want  to  thank  the  village  members 
for  voting.  We  are  seeing  a Hopi  history  making  event  by  electing  two 
women  to  this  office.  I again  thank  you  for  your  confidence." 

Former  Governor  Hubert  Lewis  also  spoke  of  his  past  two  terms  and 
recognized  his  own  village  members  for  their  support.  Hubert  Lewis,  "I 
think  the  best  advice  I can  give  is  to  remind  our  new  officers  that  we  can 
never  satisfy  everyone.  We  try  to  do  our  best  as  Governor,  Lt.  Governor 
and  Governing  Board  members.  I hope  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  anyone  who 
serves  is  doing  the  best  job  that  they  can. 

"Again  I would  also  like  to  thank  the  Board  members  I served  with,  and 
hope  that  our  new  board  will  give  their  full  support  to  the  newly 
installed  officers.  It's  a big  job  and  they  will  need  our  support.  I would 
also  like  to  thank  my  village  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  them 
in  the  past  two  terms." 

The  term  of  office  for  these  Upper  Moencopi  posts  are  18  months.  The 
past  Governing  Board  members  who  were  acknowledged  and  thanked  by  other 
members  of  the  community  at  the  event  were:  Hubert  Lewis,  Sr.  - Governor, 
Kingston  Honahni  Sr.-Lt.  Governor,  Jonathan  Phillips-Tribal  Council  Rep., 
Michael  Elmer-Tribal  Council  Rep.,  Darrell  Tsimoga,  Board  Member. 

New  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Village  of  Upper  Moencopi  are:  Alene 


Garcia-  Governor,  Yvonne  Hoosava-Lt.  Governor,  Danny  Humetewa  Sr. -Tribal 
Council  Rep,  Robert  Sakiestewa  Dr. -Tribal  Council  Rep.,  Florence  Albert- 
Tribal  Council  Rep., Henry  Seweyestewa-Tribal  Council  Rep.,  Wilfred  Moore- 
Board  Member,  Ethel  Gilbert-Board  Member,  Wayne  Kuwanhyaoima-  Board  Member, 
Alden  Seweyestewa,  Board  Member. 

Event  Coordinator,  Lolita  Honanie  and  ladies  of  the  Moencopi  community 
prepared  a reception  after  the  swearing-in  which  provided  time  for  members 
of  the  community  to  talk  with  the  new  officers. 

The  new  Governor  and  her  Lt.  Gov.  can  be  reached  through  the  Upper 
Moencopi  Administrative  office  at  (928)  283-8051. 
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A legacy  in  stone 

By  3ENNA  NARANIO/The  New  Mexican 

May  11,  2002 

3EMEZ  PUEBLO  - You  could  have  heard  a pin  drop  in  Marie  Baca's  carpeted 
classroom  the  day  she  taught  her  students  about  Pope',  an  American  Indian 
who  is  believed  to  have  organized  the  Pueblo  Revolt  in  1680. 

"They  love  hearing  the  history  of  the  pueblos,"  said  Baca,  a lemez 
Pueblo  Day  School  teacher. 

Baca's  students  were  among  nearly  300  people  who  gathered  here  Friday 
morning  for  a special  ceremony  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  a 7.5-ton  chunk 
of  Tennessee  pink  marble  that  lemez  Pueblo  artist  Cliff  Fragua  will 
transform  into  a statue  of  Pope'. 

Some  believe  the  revolt  for  which  Pope'  is  famous  helped  preserve  pueblo 
culture  by  driving  out  Spanish  colonists  from  Northern  New  Mexico.  The 
Spanish,  however,  were  invited  back  in  1683. 

When  completed,  Fragua 's  piece  will  be  sent  to  the  National  Statuary 
Hall  in  the  U.S  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"This  occasion  celebrates  many  firsts  for  New  Mexico,"  Gov.  Gary  Johnson 
told  the  crowd  gathered  outside  Fragua 's  Singing  Stone  Studio.  Other  state 
and  tribal  officials  were  also  present. 

Johnson  told  the  audience  Fragua  will  be  the  first  American  Indian  to 
create  a piece  for  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and  his  statue  will  depict 
the  oldest  figure  chronologically  in  the  exhibit. 

"The  legacy  of  a man  and  a spirit  of  a stone  has  brought  us  together," 
Fragua  told  the  crowd. 

While  the  project  - a collaboration  by  state  and  tribal  entities  - has 
faced  various  hurdles,  including  controversy  and  lack  of  funding,  members 
of  the  state's  Statuary  Hall  Commission  said  it  is  a relief  to  see  the 
project  being  completed. 

Commissioners  hope  to  have  the  piece  at  the  nation's  capital  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Fragua  said  he  will  have  to  work  eight  to  10  hours  a day  to 
complete  the  sculpture  on  time. 

When  the  project  was  in  the  planning  stages,  some  state  residents  and 
lawmakers  said  they  did  not  want  to  send  a statue  of  Pope',  who  was  from 
what  is  now  San  Juan  Pueblo,  to  the  U.S.  Capitol,  reasoning  he  was  a 
murderer  and  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  Spanish  settlers. 
Others  question  his  very  existence. 

"I  proposed  a code-talker  statue,  which  would  have  been  much  better  and 
would  have  been  historically  accurate,  precise  and  appropriate.  The  Pope' 
story  is  none  of  those,"  said  state  Sen.  Rod  Adair,  R-Roswell,  who 
questioned  the  project  when  it  was  introduced  to  the  Legislature  in  1997. 

"It  would  have  been  much  easier  to  choose  a hero  and  not  an  anti-hero," 


Adair  said  during  a phone  interview. 


Commissioners  argue  the  opposite. 

"He  was  the  first  leader  of  the  first  American  revolution/'  said 
commission  member  Marcia  Keegan. 

"This  will  be  a lasting  symbol  of  man's  desire  to  be  free/'  said  Herman 
Agoyo,  a commission  member  and  president  of  the  Pope'  Foundation,  which  is 
responsible  for  raising  money  to  pay  the  estimated  statue  costs  of 
$150,000  to  $200,000.  Agoyo  said  about  $60,000  has  been  raised  to  date. 

Agoyo,  who  initiated  the  project,  said  he  decided  more  than  10  years  ago 
that  Pope'  should  be  represented  in  the  statuary  hall,  where  figures  of 
historically  notable,  deceased  citizens  are  on  display.  The  Pope'  statue 
will  be  the  state's  second  and  final  contribution. 

The  state's  first  submission  depicts  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Dennis  Chavez  of 
New  Mexico. 

Speakers  at  the  event  said  it  will  be  an  honor  to  have  a Pueblo  Indian 
depicted  in  the  hall  along  with  other  leaders  like  Chavez. 

"Pope'  is  a hero,"  9-year-old  Nicolette  Sandia  said  when  asked  whether 
she  knew  who  Pope'  was. 

"You  cannot  have  a revolt  where  people  aren't  injured  or  even  killed," 
said  Fragua.  "The  significance  of  this  revolt  is  that  the  pueblo  culture 
survived  and  that  the  pueblo  culture  and  ceremonies  are  still  strong." 

After  the  hour-long  event,  Fragua  invited  state  and  pueblo  officials  to 
use  his  chisel  to  break  some  of  the  first  pieces  off  of  the  rectangular 
block. 

"All  of  my  journeys  that  I've  gone  through  in  my  life  have  led  me  to 
this,"  Fragua  said.  "You  could  call  it  destiny  if  you  like." 
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CRST  vote  forestalls  foreclosure; 

VE  ranch  safe  for  now  forestalls  foreclosure 
By: Pauline  Webb 
May  15,  2002 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribal  Council  voted  to  take  out  a $630,000  loa 
at  the  American  State  Bank  in  Pierre  to  stave  off  foreclosure  on  22,000 
acres  of  land,  800  head  of  buffalo  and  the  custom  buffalo  processing  unit 
formerly  owned  by  Pte  Ke  Hca,  the  tribal  buffalo  corporation.  A $100,000 
CD  from  the  Homestake  mining  settlement  was  added  to  the  collateral  for 
additional  loan. 

The  motion  came  late  Wednesday  afternoon  (May  8).  The  loan  payment  was 
due  May  1,  and  the  tribe  was  given  10  days  before  the  "event  of  default" 
would  begin. 

"Six  months  ago  when  the  issue  was  brought  to  the  council  there  were 
several  options,"  said  CRST  Councilman  Raymond  Uses  The  Knife,  "but  today 
there  are  only  two  - do  this  extension  for  six  months  and  still  be  in  the 
business ... .or  default." 

The  buffalo  corporation  purchased  the  22,000  acres  of  land,  known  as  the 
VE  Ranch,  from  a local  grazing  association  two  years  ago.  The  purchase  was 
financed  in  large  part  by  the  issuance  of  a bond  backed  by  the  land  itself 
800  head  of  buffalo,  the  processing  unit,  and  a $2.2  million  guarantee 
from  philanthropist  lennifer  Easton. 

A series  of  irregularities  within  the  buffalo  corporation  resulted  in 
the  tribe  removing  its  semi-independent  status  and  placing  it  under  the 
auspices  of  the  CRST  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Department,  as  well  as  obtaining 


a $403,000  loan  to  make  last  year's  payment. 

The  tribe  is  asking  the  BIA  to  underwrite  a $6.5  million  guaranteed  loan 
that  would  pay  off  the  bond  and  restore  fiscal  integrity  to  the  program, 
but  the  measure  has  not  been  approved  at  this  time.  The  BIA  is  asking  that 
the  buffalo  processing  program  be  certified  before  approving  the  loan.  The 
tribe  hopes  to  sell  buffalo  to  the  USDA,  and  in  fact,  has  sold 
approximately  $170,000  worth  of  processed  product. 

Producing  and  marketing  buffalo  jerky,  in  a new  $300,000  plant,  is  part 
of  the  plan. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  owns  approximately  2500  head  of  buffalo. 
If  the  loan  payment  is  not  made  or  the  program  refinanced,  lenders  would 
begin  by  selling  the  buffalo  and  equipment  currently  mortgaged,  then  the 
land,  then  take  the  $2.2  million  from  Easton,  who  could  sue  the  tribe  to 
recover  the  funds.  If  those  sales  did  not  satisfy  the  note,  the  rest  of 
the  buffalo  and  equipment,  as  assets  of  the  program,  would  sell. 

"We're  going  to  end  up  with  nothing,  all  the  buffalo  gone  and  possibly 
zeroed  out  if  we  default,"  said  councilman  Maynard  Dupris.  "If  we  use 
realistic  figures,  and  run  outside  cattle,  we  can  probably  make  it." 

"If  we  get  an  interim  loan  now  and  think  the  BIA  loan  won't  work,  we 
could  sell  the  land  ourselves  and  be  no  worse  off  than  before  we  bought 
the  VE,"  concluded  CRST  Chairman  Gregg  Bourland. 
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Administration  won't  pursue  privatization  of  Indian  schools  this  year 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
The  Associated  Press 
5/20/02  8:00  PM 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  Bush  administration  won't  try  to  privatize  a 
number  of  failing  American  Indian  schools  this  year  after  its  plan  failed 
to  win  support  from  Congress. 

The  privatization  program  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  administration's 
efforts  to  reform  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs-run  schools,  many  of  which 
were  found  in  a congressional  report  to  be  providing  a substandard 
education . 

But  the  plan  met  with  resistance  from  tribes  and  several  members  of 
Congress  who  said  the  BIA  had  not  consulted  with  them  before  deciding  on 
privatization . 

"This  was  just  a violation,  we  felt,  of  our  treaty  rights"  and  of 
federal  law,  said  Merlee  Arviso,  executive  director  of  Dine  Education, 
which  manages  education  programs  for  70,000  students  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
"Overall  the  nation  was  very  offended." 

The  BIA  runs  185  schools  scattered  across  23  states,  although  more  than 
70  percent  of  them  are  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota.  Roughly  50,000  students,  just  10  percent  of  school-age  Indians, 
attend  BIA  schools,  with  the  rest  going  to  schools  run  by  tribes  or  local 
communities . 

According  to  the  BIA,  121  of  the  185  BIA  schools  are  already  run  by 
tribes.  The  administration  proposed  spending  $11.9  million  to  transfer 
management  of  more  schools  to  tribes  or,  more  likely,  private  entities. 

Bill  Mehoja,  director  of  education  for  the  BIA,  said  privatization  has 
not  been  abandoned  altogether.  But  the  proposal  met  with  enough  resistance 
in  Congress  that  BIA  doesn't  plan  on  discussing  it  in  meetings  with  tribes 
that  are  scheduled  to  begin  next  month. 

Indian  schools  could  still  be  operated  by  private  contractors  in  time 


for  the  2003-2004  school  year,  Mehoja  said. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  said  BIA  made  the  right  decision  in  not 
pursuing  its  privatization  plan. 

"The  federal  government  has  a certain  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
all  BIA  schools,  and  it  has  not  always  held  up  its  end,"  he  said  in  a 
statement.  "It  is  very  important  that  our  Indian  leaders  and  education 
specialists  be  brought  into  the  circle"  before  privatization  is  considered. 

Domenici,  the  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  in  March  that 
privatization  would  be  doomed  if  the  BIA  did  not  engage  in  adequate 
consultation  with  the  tribes. 

Since  taking  office.  President  Bush  has  worked  to  aid  public  schools, 
with  mixed  results.  Congress  defeated  his  effort  to  offer  students  in 
failing  public  schools  a voucher  of  up  to  $1,500  for  private-school 
tuition.  However,  he  won  a compromise  that  allows  federal  funding  for 
private  tutoring  and  after-school  providers  to  help  students  raise  their 
test  scores. 

Bush  resurrected  the  voucher  concept  in  his  2003  budget,  proposing  to 
give  a tax  credit  of  up  to  $2,500  per  child  to  families  who  choose  private 
schools  over  failing  public  schools. 

Last  month,  Philadelphia  school  officials  awarded  a contract  to  Edison 
Schools,  a private,  for-profit  company,  to  run  20  of  the  city's  failing 
schools . 

The  BIA  schools  spend  more  money  per  pupil  than  public  schools  and  have 
more  computer  access,  although  many  of  the  computers  are  outdated.  In 
August,  the  last  BIA  school  was  linked  to  the  Internet. 
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Historic  status  set  for  Mount  Graham 
By  Thomas  Stauffer 
Tuesday,  21  May  2002 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department  says  Mount 

Graham  is  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  as  a traditional  cultural  property  of  Western  Apache  tribes. 

The  ruling  is  a major  victory  for  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apaches, 
who  have  fought  the  construction  of  the  University  of  Arizona's  Mount 
Graham  International  Observatory  for  more  than  a decade,  said  attorney 
Michael  Nixon. 

"The  significance  is  this  vindicates  or  proves  what  the  Apaches  have 
been  saying  all  along  to  the  Forest  Service  and  the  UA,  and  that  is  that 
Mount  Graham  is  a historic  site,  and  furthermore,  a very  special  kind  of 
historic  site,"  said  Nixon,  who  represents  the  Mount  Graham  and  Apache 
Survival  Coalitions. 

By  presidential  executive  order,  the  ruling  requires  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  protect  the  physical  integrity  of  Mount  Graham,  Nixon  said.  The 
Forest  Service  must  complete  a formal  application  process,  which  can  take 
several  months,  for  the  mountain  to  be  officially  listed.  Nixon  said  that 
is  mostly  a formality  now  that  it's  eligible. 

"What  this  means,  first  of  all,  is  no  more  telescopes  on  Mount  Graham, 
and  only  those  current  uses  that  are  compatible  with  the  mountain's 
special  status,"  Nixon  said. 

However,  others  said  what  effect  the  ruling  and  subsequent  historic 


designation  will  have  on  the  mountain  is  not  clear.  UA  officials  said  the 
decision  does  not  change  their  plans  concerning  the  Mount  Graham 
telescopes . 

The  8-acre  astronomical  observatory  was  built  in  a spruce-fir  forest, 
home  to  an  endangered  red  squirrel,  on  a mountain  that  is  sacred  to 
traditional  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  Apaches. 

Environmentalists  and  Apache  tribes  have  filed  numerous  lawsuits  in 
failed  attempts  to  halt  the  project  100  miles  northeast  of  Tucson. 

Two  Mount  Graham  telescopes  were  completed  in  1994.  A third  telescope, 
the  Large  Binocular  Telescope,  considered  the  cornerstone  of  the 
observatory,  is  scheduled  to  be  operational  in  2004.  A 25-mile  power  line 
to  the  observatory  was  recently  completed,  and  the  UA  plans  to  build  at 
least  four  more  telescopes  on  the  site. 

The  UA  has  yet  to  receive  official  documents  from  the  Interior  ruling 
made  April  30,  but  the  decision  should  have  no  bearing  on  the  UA's  plans, 
said  Richard  Powell,  UA  vice  president  of  research  and  graduate  studies. 

"I  don't  think  it's  bothersome  to  us,"  Powell  said.  "The  scientific  zone 
for  Mount  Graham  had  sites  for  seven  scopes,  and  those  sites  are  already 
approved . " 

But  Nixon  said  the  ruling  could  not  only  halt  the  construction  of  the 
four  additional  telescopes  but  could  also  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
power  line. 

"We'd  like  to  somehow  get  that  power  line  out  of  there,"  said  Ramon 
Riley,  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  cultural  resource  director  and  member. 

"You  have  to  be  Apache  to  know  what  we're  talking  about  when  we  speak  of 
the  elements  of  the  sacredness  of  that  mountain  and  our  religion,"  Riley 
added . 

"I  really  believe  things  are  finally  moving  in  the  right  direction  now," 
said  Wendsler  Nosie,  a spiritual  leader  for  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

"If  the  Forest  Service  can  step  back  and  try  to  correct  some  of  the  things 
that  they  did  wrong,  I'm  pretty  sure  the  University  of  Arizona  can  do  the 
same  thing,  and  if  that  happens,  you're  going  to  see  a lot  of  healing  take 
place . " 

Safford  Mayor  Van  Talley  said  instead  of  healing,  the  ruling  could  harm 
many  people  who  have  used  the  mountain  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

Talley  said  what  the  ruling  will  actually  do  is  unclear  to  him  and  many 
other  people  involved  with  Mount  Graham,  but  that  he  fears  it  could 
eliminate  some  uses  of  the  mountain  that  benefit  people  and  the  local 
economy. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  mountain  should  be  managed  for  the  use  of  all  people, 
instead  of  putting  the  interests  of  one  people  over  another,"  Talley  said. 
"There  are  homes  up  in  that  area,  cabins,  public  safety  communications, 
church  camps,  tourism  and  picnicking.  Mount  Graham  is  important  to  the 
Gila  Valley  area  for  a lot  of  reasons,  and  this  could  restrict  those  uses 
in  a very  decisive  way." 

Nixon  said  he  doubted  the  ruling  would  restrict  the  uses  Talley 
mentioned.  "This  is  not  going  to  restrict  current  uses  that  are  compatible 
to  the  Apaches,"  he  said. 

The  ruling  states  that  ethnographic  research  done  by  the  Forest  Service 
shows  that  the  entire  mountain  "is  associated  with  the  traditional  beliefs 
of  Native  American  groups  about  their  origins,  cultural  history,  and  the 
nature  of  the  world,"  and  is  a place  Apaches  historically  and  currently 
use  for  ceremonial  activities. 

The  document  also  states  that  not  only  Mount  Graham  but  the  Forest 
Service's  Pinaleno  Mountains  unit  is  part  of  a larger  regional  landscape 
sacred  to  Western  Apache  tribes. 

"Potentially,  this  larger  regional  landscape,  or  certain  parts  of  it, 
may  be  eligible  for  listing  with  further  identification,  evaluation,  and 
documentation,"  the  document  states. 

Guy  Lopez,  a longtime  observatory  opponent,  said  the  UA  and  the  Forest 
Service  had  denied  the  tribal  significance  of  Mount  Graham  and 
marginalized  the  views  of  Apaches.  UA  officials  repeatedly  claimed  the 
mountain  was  sacred  to  only  a few  Apaches  and  that  most  were  neutral  on 
construction  of  the  observatory,  he  said. 

The  UA's  Powell  said  the  university  has  always  consulted  with  all  of  the 


people  who  have  an  interest  in  Mount  Graham  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"We  assumed  that  part  of  the  mountain  would  be  recognized  as  a historic 
site,  and  now  we're  just  going  to  have  to  sit  down  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  all  the  people  involved  like  we  always  have  and  will  continue  to  do/' 

Powell  said. 

Most  of  the  75,000  listings  on  the  register,  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  are  structures  such  as  houses  and  courthouses.  But 
the  register  also  recognizes  archaeological  sites,  parks  and  areas  like 
Mount  Graham  deemed  worthy  of  preserving. 

George  Asmus,  district  ranger  of  the  Forest  Service's  Safford  Ranger 
District,  which  oversees  Mount  Graham,  would  not  comment  on  the  ruling  or 
its  impact. 

* Contact  Thomas  Stauffer  at  573-4197  or  at  stauffer@azstarnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Kinder  Morgan  eyes  drilling  in  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
May  18,  2002 
Herald  Staff  Report 

Kinder  Morgan  Co.  has  submitted  a proposal  to  drill  four  more  carbon 
dioxide  wells  in  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National  Monument  about  20  miles 
west  of  Cortez. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  accepting  public  comments  on  the 
proposal  because  the  wells  would  be  drilled  on  BLM  lands  inside  monument 
boundaries . 

According  to  the  BLM  Web  site,  about  85  percent  of  the  monument  is  under 
lease  for  oil  and  gas  resources.  Production  of  carbon  dioxide  from 
monument  wells  for  the  year  2000  was  272  billion  cubic  feet,  translating 
to  $8.6  million  in  royalties;  $4.3  million  to  the  state  of  Colorado. 

Linder  the  proposal,  two  wells  would  be  drilled  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  Unit 
and  two  would  be  drilled  in  the  McElmo  Dome  Unit.  The  wells  would  be  on 
existing  federal  leases.  Surface  disturbance  for  well  pads,  access  roads 
and  roadside  pipelines  would  be  about  13  acres,  an  agency  official  said  in 
a news  release.  No  access  road  or  pipeline  would  be  needed  for  one  well 
site,  which  is  adjacent  to  infrastructure  for  an  existing  access  road  and 
pipeline.  If  the  wells  prove  unproductive,  they  would  be  abandoned  and 
reclaimed  to  BLM  specifications. 

Copies  of  the  environmental  assessment  are  available  at  the  Anasazi 
Heritage  Center,  27501  Colorado  Highway  184,  Dolores;  the  San  Public  Lands 
Center,  15  Burnett  Court,  in  Durango;  and  on  the  Web  at  www.co.blm. 
gov/canm/index.html  and  www.co.blm.gov/sjra/index.html. 

The  BLM  will  be  accepting  public  comment  until  Friday,  June  14.  Written 
comments  should  be  sent  to  Manager,  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National 
Monument,  c/o  Anasazi  Heritage  Center,  27501  Colorado  Highway  184, 

Dolores  81323. 

Comments  may  also  be  e-mailed  to  Colorado_CANM@co.blm.gov. 

For  more  information,  call  Loren  Wickstrom,  385-1373. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Charges  fly  in  trust  reform  dispute 
MONDAY,  MAY  20,  2002 

A federal  judge  and  attorneys  for  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton 
traded  barbs  last  week  over  the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to  fix  the 
historically  mismanaged  Indian  trust  system. 

Amid  a full-scale  attack  on  one  of  his  officers,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Royce  Lamberth  issued  an  order  decrying  the  "shipshod  and  haphazard  way" 
the  government  treats  records  belonging  to  300,000  American  Indians.  While 
allowing  Department  of  Interior  officials  to  keep  watch  over  the  documents 
because  they  promised  to  keep  his  court  informed,  he  derided  their  "sad 
and  cynical"  complaints  of  additional  oversight. 

"The  court  has  yet  to  see  any  'effective  operations  of  the  Interior 
Department'  regarding  these  individual  Indian  trusts,"  Lamberth  wrote  on 
May  17. 

But  those  words  were  just  a small  picture  of  the  sparring  that  has 
occurred  since  a court  investigator  released  his  most  recent  report 
earlier  this  month.  After  refusing  requests  to  strip  his  work  of  passages 
the  government  said  were  damaging  to  Norton  and  other  officials,  Joseph  S. 
Kieffer  III  was  slammed  in  a lengthy  document  --  a part  of  which  was  filed 
under  seal  --  authored  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Government  attorneys  accused  Kieffer  of  overstepping  his  bounds  by 
making  public  a dispute  over  the  role  of  the  department's  top  trust  reform 
official,  a presidential  appointee.  Calling  on  the  "improper"  report  to  be 
rejected  in  its  entirety,  they  said  it  was  filled  with  "unsubstantiated 
theories  and  opinions"  that  questioned  Norton's  judgment  of  the 
performance  of  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker. 

"[T]he  court  monitor  opines  on  the  qualifications  that  Interior 
officials  must  possess,  the  role  Interior  officials  must  be  assigned, 
which  officials  must  manage  which  projects,  which  officials'  advice  the 
Secretary  must  accept,  and  which  officials'  advice  she  must  reject,"  the 
May  16  filing  stated. 

"The  court  monitor  is  not  conducting  himself  as  an  objective  observer 
and  reporter,"  the  defense  team  added,  "but  rather  has  sought  to  become  an 
active  agent  in  the  decision-making  process." 

Attorneys  representing  the  Indian  beneficiaries  quickly  responded  with  a 
filing  of  their  own.  Saying  the  objections  lodged  on  behalf  of  Norton  were 
"groundless,"  they  asked  Lamberth  to  refer  her  defense  team  to  a federal 
disciplinary  panel  for  alleged  "misconduct  and  unethical  behavior." 

The  acrimony  comes  ahead  of  a long-awaited  contempt  decision  Lamberth 
has  mulled  since  he  concluded  Norton's  trial  in  February.  The  Bush 
administration  faces  five  charges  for  regarding  the  handling  of  the  trust, 
including  the  submission  of  false  and  misleading  reports  and  the  failure 
to  protect  the  assets  of  Indian  account  holders  from  computer  hackers. 

A guilty  finding  guarantees  the  imposition  of  fines  against  the 
government.  The  last  time  he  ruled  the  government  in  contempt,  Lamberth 
awarded  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  about  $600,000  for  the  Clinton 
administration's  failure  to  produce  records  relevant  to  the  case. 

Contempt  could  also  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a receiver  to  handle  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust,  a system  which  sees  about  $500 
million  in  transactions  for  land  and  royalty  owners  throughout  the  country. 
Doing  so  would  be  extraordinary  and  uncalled  for,  according  to  the 
government,  although  Lamberth 's  own  words  seem  to  point  to  no  other 
solution  for  years  of  fiduciary  incompetence. 

"The  record  of  this  case  suggests  that  'fixing  the  system'  has  gone  so 
far  in  the  wrong  direction  that  the  [Indian  beneficiaries]  are  worse  off 
today  than  they  were  six  years  ago,  when  this  case  was  filed,  or  even  one 
year  ago,"  Lamberth  wrote  on  Friday. 

Norton  declined  to  elaborate  at  length  on  the  dispute  when  asked  by 
Indianz. Com  last  week  but  said  her  department  was  working  with  Lamberth 's 
court.  "I  will  have  to  let  the  filing  that  we  are  making,"  she  said, 

"stand  for  itself." 


"That  is  all  I have  to  say." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Indians  to  get  $l-billion  held  in  trust 
'Economic  freedom': 

Minister  says  natives  will  manage  'own  financial  affairs' 

May  20,  2002 
Rick  Mofina 
Southam  News 

OTTAWA  - A century  of  government  control  over  Indian  trust  accounts,  now 
totalling  $l-billion,  could  be  transferred  to  Canada's  First  Nations  after 
a new  bill  is  tabled  this  fall,  says  Robert  Nault,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Minister . 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  move  towards  giving  First  Nation  governments 
the  responsibility  of  managing  their  own  financial  affairs,"  Mr.  Nault 
said  in  an  interview. 

Indian  trust  accounts  are  a little-known  aspect  of  federal 
responsibility  and  have  long  been  a bone  of  contention  between  Ottawa  and 
First  Nations. 

The  federal  government  is  being  sued  for  billions  of  dollars  by  native 
bands  or  individuals  who  allege  Ottawa  mishandled  their  trust  money. 

In  one  of  the  largest  ongoing  cases,  Alberta's  Samson  and  Ermineskin 
bands  are  seeking  $1. 4-billion  because,  they  claim,  Ottawa  mismanaged 
their  oil  and  gas  royalties  for  five  decades  and  deprived  them  of  earning 
higher  interest  returns.  The  government  has  said  it  adhered  to  the  law  and 
denies  the  allegation. 

Mr.  Nault  would  not  speak  about  any  specific  case,  but  said  the  aim  of 
his  new  bill  would  be  to  give  First  Nations  responsibility  for  how  trust 
money  is  managed  and  remove  any  legal  obligation  of  the  federal  government 

Mr.  Nault  said  as  Indian  Affairs  Minister  he  must  sign  off  on  virtually 
every  aspect  of  trust  accounts.  As  it  stands  now,  the  government  is 
responsible  for  all  decisions  on  how  most  trusts  are  handled. 

That  process  frustrates  First  Nations  who  believe  such  decisions  should 
be  made  by  themselves.  "And  I agree  with  that,"  Mr.  Nault  said,  adding 
that  more  consultation  is  needed  in  shaping  the  new  bill. 

The  areas  of  contention  over  government  handling  of  Indian  trusts  have 
involved  disputes  on  trust  account  interest  rates,  entitlement  and 
distribution  and  claims  that  funds  were  not  received. 

Native  leaders  have  for  years  attempted  to  get  the  federal  government  to 
overhaul  what  they  deem  is  a paternalistic  trust  account  system. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has,  over  the  years,  worked  with  Indian 
Affairs,  which  oversees  trusts,  to  amend  the  Indian  Act  to  give  management 
control  of  trusts  to  more  First  Nations  bands. 

"When  First  Nations  communities  administer  their  own  trust  accounts, 
they'll  probably  access  better  dividends  on  their  money,"  Dennis  Whitebird 
a regional  AFN  chief  who  co-chaired  its  committee  on  trusts,  said  in  an 
earlier  interview. 

Mr.  Whitebird  noted  a few  bands  have  already  negotiated  self-management 
of  trust  accounts. 

The  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation  says  First  Nation  communities  need 
responsible,  accountable  government  and  economic  freedom  to  prosper  in 
Canada's  mainstream  economy. 

"To  achieve  a degree  of  economic  freedom  through  native  management  of 
Indian  trusts,  the  native  people  --  not  just  the  native  band  councils  -- 
must  have  a say  or  vote  on  how  the  Indian  Trusts  are  managed,"  said  Tanis 
Fiss,  director  of  the  group's  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Policy  Change. 

"Otherwise  control  of  the  Indian  trusts  is  simply  being  taken  out  of  the 


control  of  one  paternalistic  government  and  placed  into  the  hands  of 
another/'  Ms.  Fiss  said  from  Victoria,  B.C. 

When  Parliament  introduced  the  Indian  Act  in  1876,  it  legislated  Indian 
Affairs  to  manage  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of  Indian  people  in 
Canada,  including  their  financial  affairs  and  trusts.  Little  has  changed 
since  then  in  the  area  of  trust  accounts. 

Indian  Affairs  maintains  two  types  of  trusts.  One  is  for  First  Nations 
bands  and  usually  involves  a band's  revenues  from  land  transactions  or  oil, 
gas  and  mineral  royalties.  The  other  involves  trusts  for  certain 
individual  Indians,  such  as  minors,  mentally  incompetent  people  and 
adoptees . 

These  accounts  in  band  and  individual  trust  funds  total  some  $1. 05- 
billion.  There  are  608  bands  that  have  a total  of  1,216  trust  accounts  and 
there  are  13,500  individual  trust  accounts,  according  to  the  most  recently 
available  federal  figures. 

Copyright  c.  2002  National  Post  Online. 
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Shuswap  leaders  put  ballots  in  flames 
Cam  Fortems 
Kamloops  Daily  News 
Friday,  May  17,  2002 

Shuswap  native  leaders  thrust  burning  treaty  referendum  ballots  to  the 
sky  Monday  in  a protest  against  what  they  say  is  unfair  and  irrelevant  B.C. 
government  action. 

"To  open  and  fair  negotiations  for  land  title,"  declared  Shuswap  Nation 
Tribal  Council  chairman  Nathan  Matthew  as  he  and  other  leaders  held  aloft 
burning  ballots  and  then  cast  them  into  a burning  barrel. 

Matthew  estimated  about  500  ballots,  along  with  names  signed  to  anti- 
referendum petitions,  were  gathered.  About  40  people  attended  the  protest 
on  the  Kamloops  Indian  Band  reserve,  including  chiefs  from  the  Whispering 
Pines  and  Skeetchestn  Indian  bands. 

Paul  Lake  resident  Ken  Jefferies  was  one  of  the  few  non-natives  at  the 
event.  He  gave  two  ballots  mailed  to  his  household  to  Matthew. 

"It's  nice  to  have  an  alternative  to  this  stupid  referendum,"  said 
Jefferies,  who  brought  his  ballots  to  the  burning  ceremony  after  hearing 
about  it  through  the  media.  "It's  an  insult." 

Matthew  called  the  referendum  and  its  eight  questions  "unfair  and 
biased . " 

"Balloting  and  questions  are  constructed  to  elicit  a Yes  vote." 

B.C.'s  Liberal  government  has  collected  more  than  700,000  ballots  so  far 
in  its  attempt  to  define  the  principles  it  will  take  to  treaty 
negotiations.  Those  include  sanctity  of  private  property  and  various  Crown 
licences,  access  by  all  British  Columbians  to  resources  and  delegating 
municipal-style  government  to  First  Nations. 

The  deadline  for  returning  ballots  is  Wednesday.  Results  will  be 
announced  when  counting  is  complete. 

"There's  got  to  be  a better  way  of  dealing  with  relations,"  said  Matthew, 
adding  courts  have  already  decided  self-government  is  a constitutional 
right  of  First  Nations  and  "not  something  we're  going  to  negotiate." 

Skeetchestn  Chief  Ron  Ignace  said  band  council  was  originally  going  to 
advise  members  and  those  sympathetic  with  their  position  to  return  ballots 
with  a No  vote  to  each  of  the  eight  questions. 

"Our  elders  came  out  unanimously  and  said  provincial  government  has  no 
role  to  deal  with  native  issues.  It's  between  us  and  the  federal 


government  and  we  should  burn  our  ballots." 

Some  of  the  ballots  were  burned  while  others  will  be  sent  on  to  the 
Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  and  First  Nations  Summit  for  another  protest. 

Matthew  acknowledged  Shuswap  bands  are  not  in  the  treaty  process  and 
won't  be  impacted,  whatever  the  results.  But  he  said  the  referendum  will 
only  drive  natives  and  government  further  apart. 

"They  have  to  deal  with  our  relationship  in  a much  more  respectful 
manner.  ? It  just  drives  us  further  from  a negotiated  settlement.  It 
drives  us  to  the  courts." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Kamloops  Daily  News. 
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B.C.  Supreme  Court  dismisses  effort  to  stop  treaty  referendum  vote  count 
May  15,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  An  aboriginal  organization  has  lost  its  bid  for  an 
injunction  to  block  the  ballot  count  on  the  B.C.  government's  treaty 
referendum,  but  the  judge  said  serious  issues  about  the  referendum's 
constitutionality  should  be  heard  in  a trial. 

The  First  Nations  Treaty  Negotiation  Alliance  went  to  court  last  week 
seeking  an  injunction  to  stop  Elections  B.C.  from  counting  the  mail-in 
ballots . 

The  B.C.  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  application  Wednesday. 

Justice  Daphne  Smith  said  she  had  to  apply  a three-point  test  for 
obtaining  an  injunction:  whether  there  is  a serious  issue  to  be  tried, 
whether  the  applicant  will  suffer  irreparable  harm  if  the  injunction  is 
not  granted  and  whether  the  balance  of  convenience  favours  granting  the 
injunction . 

She  agreed  with  the  first  test,  saying  the  constitutional  issues  raised 
by  the  natives  "are  neither  frivolous  nor  vexatious  . . and  merit  further 
examination  at  trial." 

"However,  they  have  not  established  on  the  evidence  that  irreparable 
harm  will  result  from  the  referendum  vote  being  counted  and  reported  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly." 

The  natives  did  not  meet  the  third  test  because  "the  balance  of 
convenience  weighs  in  favour  of  the  public  interest  being  served  by  the 
counting  and  reporting  of  the  referendum  vote,"  she  said. 

Last  week,  the  First  Nations  Treaty  Negotiations  Alliance  -- 
representing  more  than  40  First  Nations  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
provincial  and  federal  government  --  went  to  the  court  seeking  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  referendum  ballot  count. 

More  than  2.2  million  ballots  have  been  mailed  out  and  must  be  returned 
by  Wednesday  afternoon.  Elections  B.C.  said  724,000  had  been  returned  as 
of  midday  Wednesday. 

British  Columbia  has  about  four  million  people,  of  which  about  150,000 
are  aboriginal. 

Aboriginal  groups,  as  well  as  church  and  social  activist  groups,  oppose 
the  referendum,  which  the  provincial  government  says  is  an  effort  to  give 
British  Columbians  a say  on  the  principles  guiding  treaty  negotiations. 

One  other  aboriginal  group  had  its  court  challenge  of  the  referendum 
thrown  out  of  court. 

In  March,  the  Hupacasath  argued  the  referendum  is  illegal  because  of  the 
way  the  eight  ballot  questions  are  worded. 

The  band  said  the  questions  are  ambiguous,  misleading  and  threaten  to 
destroy  British  Columbia's  treaty  process  by  undermining  current 


negotiations . 

But  Justice  Robert  Hutchison  ruled  that  although  the  questions  may  be 
misleading,  it  will  not  harm  aboriginals  whose  rights  are  guaranteed  in 
the  Constitution. 

The  First  Nations  Summit,  the  largest  aboriginal  group  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  umbrella  organization  for  bands  involved  in  the  treaty 
process,  encouraged  a referendum  boycott. 

Even  pollster  Angus  Reid  called  the  referendum  amateurish  and  its 
questions  one-sided. 

The  mail-in  referendum  ballot  asks  voters  to  answer  yes  or  no  to  eight 
questions . 

Among  the  questions:  do  you  agree  that  private  property  should  not  be 
expropriated  for  treaty  settlements  and  do  you  agree  aboriginal 
governments  should  take  a form  similar  to  municipal  governments. 

The  Canadian  Taxpayers'  Federation  is  one  organization,  other  than  the 
government,  that  publicly  supported  the  $9-million  referendum. 

The  B.C.  Liberal  government  promised  a provincewide  referendum  on  treaty 
negotiations  during  last  spring's  election  in  which  the  Liberals  decimated 
the  New  Democratic  government,  winning  77  seats  in  the  79-seat  legislature. 

Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  said  the  mail-in  referendum  results,  which 
are  binding  under  the  Referendum  Act,  would  provide  provincial  treaty 
negotiators  with  guiding  principles  during  negotiations. 

After  almost  a decade  of  talks,  negotiators  have  yet  to  sign  one  treaty. 

There  are  less  than  20  treaties  with  the  almost  200  aboriginal  nations 
in  British  Columbia.  Most  were  signed  during  the  mid-1800s  and  early  part 
of  the  20th  century. 

The  1998  Nisga'a  treaty,  the  province's  only  modern-day  treaty,  was 
signed  after  more  than  100  years  of  on-again,  off-again  talks  between 
governments  and  aboriginals.  But  it  was  reached  outside  of  the  current 
treaty  process. 

While  still  in  opposition,  the  B.C.  Liberals  mounted  a constitutional 
challenge  to  the  Nisga'a  treaty  in  court,  arguing  it  created  a third  order 
of  government.  But  they  dropped  the  case  after  their  election  victory. 
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'It's  a way  of  healing  when  you  have  a crime  that  cuts  across  an  entire  community' 
May  15,  2002 
Heather  Sokoloff 
National  Post 

Though  it  is  rare  for  non-natives  to  make  use  of  aboriginal  sentencing 
circles,  a nearly  identical  process  known  as  a community  conference  is 
increasingly  becoming  accepted  by  judges  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
criminal  justice  process,  particularly  when  sentencing  young  offenders. 

"Certainly  the  principles  of  restorative  justice  are  much  broader  than 
just  the  aboriginal  culture.  It  is  a way  of  healing  when  you  have  a crime 
that  cuts  across  an  entire  community  and  affects  a lot  of  people,"  said 
Ross  Gordon  Green,  a legal  aid  lawyer  from  Melfort,  Sask.,  and  author  of 
Justice  in  Aboriginal  Communities:  Sentencing  Alternatives. 

In  circles  and  conferences,  members  of  the  community  --  victims  and 
offenders  --  discuss  the  crime  and  its  effects  before  making  a sentencing 
recommendation.  The  final  decision,  however,  is  up  to  the  judge. 

"What  judges  are  saying  now  is,  'OK  we  know  these  programs  work  in  small 
aboriginal  communities.  How  can  we  make  them  work  in  an  urban  setting?'" 
said  Daniel  Brodsky,  a Toronto  criminal  lawyer  who  has  also  written  about 


aboriginal  sentencing. 

"After  hearing  from  all  the  sides , from  the  hang  'em  side  and  the  side 
that  says  let  them  go  with  a warning,  all  the  parties  have  to  come  to 
somewhere  in  the  middle  they  can  agree  to,"  said  Mr.  Brodsky. 

The  circles  allow  families  of  both  the  offender  and  the  victim  to  talk 
about  the  crime's  effects  as  well  as  encourage  the  offender  to  play  an 
active  role  in  choosing  his  punishment. 

Recently,  at  the  Calgary  Community  Conferencing  Project,  for  example,  a 
teenager  who  vandalized  his  elderly  neighbour's  car  met  his  victim  in  such 
a forum.  He  admitted  guilt  and  offered  to  pay  her  back  for  the  damages. 

The  victim  instead  asked  him  to  help  her  work  in  her  garden  as  part  of  the 
community  service  component  to  his  sentence. 

The  process  was  pioneered  a decade  ago  in  the  Yukon,  and  the  circles  are 
now  commonplace  within  the  territory.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  sentencing  circles  are  practised  most  often  in  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  though  even  in  the  west  they  remain  far  from 
mainstream. 

Mr.  Green  says  the  popularity  of  sentencing  circles  in  Saskatchewan  is 
encouraging  the  emergence  of  other  forms  of  restorative  justice  such  as 
community  sentencing  panels  and  mediation  committees,  which  have  gained 
currency  in  the  last  five  years. 

However,  despite  praise  from  victims,  offenders  and  criminal  lawyers, 
there  appears  to  be  no  quantitative  data  on  whether  circles  and 
conferences  reduce  recidivism  rates. 

Federal  government  researchers  found  no  evaluation  had  been  done 
anywhere  in  the  world  comparing  sentencing  circles  to  conventional  court 
decisions . 

Jeff  Latimer,  senior  research  officer  at  the  Department  of  Justice,  said 
general  research  on  restorative  justice  points  to  high  levels  of  victim 
satisfaction  and  low  levels  of  recidivism.  However,  Mr.  Latimer  admits 
those  results  are  skewed  because  only  offenders  who  have  accepted 
responsibility  for  their  crimes  are  allowed  to  participate. 

"The  problem  with  the  research,  unfortunately,  is  that  . . . you  are 
comparing  a group  of  people  who  voluntarily  chose  to  participate  with  a 
group  who  are  forced  through  the  criminal  justice  system,"  he  said. 

"It  sets  it  up  so  that  it  will  likely  be  successful  since  you  have 
motivated  people  in  the  program." 
hsokoloff@nationalpost . com 
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Judge  throws  out  attempt  to  halt  Makah  whaling 
Tribe's  treaty  rights  found  to  outweigh  other  interests 
Saturday,  May  18,  2002 
By  MIKE  BARBER 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

Three  years  to  the  day  that  the  Makah  nation  returned  to  whaling  by 
killing  its  first  whale  in  more  than  70  years,  the  small  tribe  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Washington  state  yesterday  won  another  affirmation  of 
its  treaty  rights. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Franklin  Burgess  rejected  calls  from  animal  rights 
activists  to  halt  Makah  whaling  until  a lawsuit  they  filed  challenging  the 
hunt  is  resolved. 

"Once  again,  this  court  has  been  called  upon  to  address  issues" 
concerning  the  tribe's  right  to  hunt,  Burgess's  order  denying  an 


injunction  began,  noting  previous  challenges  to  the  hunt. 

"While  the  court  is  sensitive  to  plaintiffs'  concern,  these  concerns  are 
outweighed  by  the  Makah  Tribe's  rights  under  the  (1855)  Treaty  of  Neah  Bay, 
" his  order  concluded. 

Burgess  said  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  Makah  and  the  federal 
regulatory  agencies  that  conducted  environmental  assessments  to  allow  the 
hunt  were  acting  in  bad  faith,  and  that  "there  is  not  a substantial 
likelihood  of  plaintiffs'  success  on  the  merits." 

"The  record  suggests  that  the  only  potential  hardship  facing  the 
plaintiffs  is  the  potential  for  aesthetic,  emotional  and  economic  harms," 
the  judge  said. 

The  Makah  are  the  only  native  people  in  the  lower  48  states  to 
specifically  retain  a right  to  whale  in  their  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  After  giving  up  whaling  in  the  1920s,  when  whale  populations  were 
decimated  by  commercial  hunting,  the  tribe  initiated  efforts  to  resume  it 
for  cultural,  spiritual  and  subsistence  reasons  when  gray  whales  were 
removed  from  the  endangered  species  list  in  1994. 

Since  then  the  tribe  has  tried  to  accommodate  various  environmental 
review  processes  by  seeking  U.S.  government  assistance  through  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  Among  the  stipulations  are  that  they  can  conduct  a 
traditional  hunt  in  a dugout  canoe  but  must  kill  the  whale  quickly  and 
humanely  with  a large-caliber  gun. 

"It  sounds  like  he's  cleared  the  way  for  the  tribe  to  issue  permits  to 
whaling  captains  that  want  to  hunt,  that  want  to  take  out  a crew,"  said 
Seattle  attorney  Marc  Slonim,  who  argued  for  the  Makah  in  Burgess's 
courtroom  Wednesday. 

Plaintiff's  lawyers  saw  it  differently. 

"It's  not  a resolution  of  the  merits  of  our  case,  and  we're  still 
hopeful  and  going  forward,"  said  Michael  Markarian  spokesman  for  the 
plaintiff  group.  Fund  for  Animals  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  plaintiffs  are  considering  an  appeal  of  the  ruling  to  the  9th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  said  spokeswoman  Kimberly  Ockene  with  the 
public-interest  law  firm  Meyer  & Glitzenstein  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"We're  obviously  disappointed  with  the  ruling,  particularly  because  it 
means  the  Makah  can  now  begin  whaling  even  through  there  are  still  serious 
concerns  about  safety  and  the  impact  of  the  hunt  on  the  resident  whales," 
Ockene  said. 

The  plaintiffs  argue  that  the  government  failed  to  adequately  study  the 
impact  of  Makah  whaling  on  public  safety  while  hunts  are  under  way. 
Activists  also  believe  the  government's  environmental  impact  assessment, 
conducted  a year  ago  in  response  to  a 1998  lawsuit  they  filed,  is  flawed 
and  want  a more  extensive  environmental  impact  statement. 

Flowever,  Burgess  said  the  new  plan  "reflects  thoughtful  consideration 
and  a thorough  examination  of  all  the  environmental  and  safety  concerns 
plaintiffs  raise." 

The  activists  also  dispute  assessments  of  so-called  "resident  whales," 
those  that  feed  along  the  coast  during  the  migrations  of  gray  whales  to 
and  from  winter  breeding  grounds  off  Mexico  and  summer  feeding  grounds  off 
Alaska . 

The  1998  challenge  by  activists  backfired,  however,  when  it  resulted  in 
a less  restrictive  assessment  that  allowed  Makah  whalers  to  hunt 
"resident"  whales  and  to  expand  the  range  of  the  hunt. 

In  Neah  Bay  yesterday,  Burgess's  decision  was  seen  as  yet  another 
affirmation  of  treaty  rights  that  were  specifically  negotiated  in  return 
for  Makah  lands. 

"Everybody  is  feeling  great  about  it,"  said  Arnie  blunter,  vice  president 
of  the  Makah  Whaling  Commission  and  traditional  chief  of  Neah  Bay.  "It  is 
important  for  us.  We  have  a treaty  right.  It's  U.S.  law.  It's  a treaty 
that  needs  to  be  protected. 

"We  figured  that's  the  way  (the  decision)  would  go  because  what  is  a 
federal  judge  going  to  do,  not  honor  a U.S.  treaty?"  asked  blunter. 

blunter  worked  the  chase  boat  during  the  tribe's  successful  hunt  on  May 
17,  1999,  when  a whaling  crew  in  a dugout  canoe  hunted  and  killed  the 


first  whale  in  more  than  70  years,  a female  gray  whale. 

Despite  the  victory,  no  one  was  rushing  out  to  get  a whaling  permit 
yesterday.  Hunter  said. 

A Makah  Whaling  Commission  representative  is  now  attending  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  conference  in  Japan,  where  the  tribe  is 
trying  for  another  portion  of  a subsistence  harvest  already  granted  to 
Russian  native  peoples. 

The  Makah  tribe  has  been  allocated  five  of  the  Russian  peoples'  quota  in 
2001  and  2002  and  must  use  the  whales  for  Makah  ceremonial  or  subsistence 
purposes . 

In  addition,  a key  whaling  captain  is  in  Hawaii,  building  canoes  with 
native  Hawaiians,  he  said. 

"Everybody  is  busy  trying  to  earn  a living.  A lot  of  the  guys  are 
fishermen  and  there's  nobody  around.  But  it's  nice  to  have  our  treaty 
rights  affirmed,"  Hunter  said. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

P-I  reporter  Mike  Barber  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8018 
or  mikebarber@seattlepi.com 
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Native  Americans  seek  hearing  over  plan  to  pave  over  graves 
Thursday,  05/16/02 
By  PEGGY  SHAW 
Staff  Writer 

FRANKLIN  - For  three  years,  courts  have  closed  the  door  on  protests 
against  a road-widening  project  at  the  intersection  of  Hillsboro  Pike  and 
Old  Hickory  Boulevard  that  affects  Native  American  graves. 

Now  a different  door  has  been  opened. 

Native  Americans  filed  a petition  this  week  for  a state  hearing  so 
officials  could  explain  TDOT's  latest  plan  to  cover  the  ancient  graves 
with  concrete  and  pave  over  them.  After  the  petition  for  a hearing  is 
resolved  - whether  TDOT  ignores  it,  denies  it  or  agrees  to  hold  the 
hearing  - the  group  could  then  take  the  case  to  Chancery  Court  for 
judicial  review,  said  Joseph  Johnston,  attorney  for  the  Alliance  for 
Native  American  Indian  Rights  in  Tennessee  and  four  individuals. 

Johnston  characterized  the  ongoing  legal  effort  as  a "cultural  war." 

"You've  got  a pre-Western  culture  that's  been  repressed  surfacing  to 
claim  their  rights  under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  it's  difficult." 

TDOT  officials  said  in  a statement  yesterday  that  they  are  considering 
the  petition  for  a hearing. 

"We  just  received  it  and  it's  under  review,"  said  Deborah  Fehr, 
information  representative.  "As  we  understand  it,  we  have  60  days." 

A key  issue  in  past  court  cases  has  been  whether  the  Native  Americans 
have  legal  standing  to  question  TDOT's  treatment  of  the  graves. 

Under  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  anyone  who  is  affected  by  an 
order  of  the  state  can  appeal  for  a hearing  to  have  the  state  defend  and 
explain  the  order,  Johnston  said. 

"The  Administrative  Procedures  Act  says  that  any  affected  person  can 
seek  to  have  a petition  for  a declaratory  order  (for  a hearing) . We  would 
argue  that  we  are  affected  by  the  actions  of  the  state  because  of  my 
clients'  race,  ancestry  and  religious  beliefs." 

TDOT's  view  of  those  protesting  the  road  widening,  however,  is  that  they 
are  unrelated  to  the  ancient  people  buried  in  the  graves.  The  six  graves 
were  discovered  three  years  ago  when  the  state  was  preparing  to  add 


tunning  lanes  at  the  busy  intersection. 

"The  state  argues  that  they  can't  show  they're  directly  related,  and 
we've  been  backed  up  by  the  court  system  all  along  the  way,"  said  Luanne 
Grandinetti,  director  of  public  affairs  for  TDOT.  "They  do  not  really  have 
any  voice  in  this  - period.  The  state  has  a right  to  do  by  law  what  we're 
doing. " 

Grandinetti  added  that  it  would  cost  "tens  of  thousands  more"  dollars  to 
move  the  road  to  avoid  the  graves,  as  Native  Americans  have  suggested. 

Johnston  is  pursuing  three  avenues  to  protest  TDOT's  current  road- 
widening  plans:  the  petition  for  a state  hearing,  an  appeal  in  one 
Davidson  County  Chancery  Court  case  and  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  in 
another. 

Last  Thursday,  a Davidson  County  chancellor  denied  a request  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  TDOT  from  covering  the  graves. 
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An  open  letter  from  the  newly  formed  LPDC  Board  of  Directors: 

Dear  Friends,  Family  and  Supporters  of  Leonard  Peltier, 

We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 
are  honored  to  join  Leonard  Peltier  and  each  of  you  in  one  of  the  most 
important  struggles  for  justice  in  this  country  today:  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
LEONARD  PELTIER.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  fight  to  free  Leonard 
Peltier  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  and  importance  and  we  vow  to  commit  our 
time,  influence,  hearts  and  minds  to  this  effort  in  the  fullest  degree 
possible.  We  greatly  admire  the  past  and  present  work  of  Leonard's 
supporters  and  we  look  forward  to  collaborating  with  you  on  the  work  that 
lies  ahead.  It  is  critical  for  this  work  to  continue  and  for  the  movement 
to  free  Leonard  Peltier  to  grow  UNTIL  FREEDOM  IS  WON.  In  the  next  weeks  we 
will  be  in  a huddle,  outlining  everything  we  can  do  to  compliment  and  push 
forward  the  goals  of  the  current  campaign.  Please  stay  tuned  for  new 
events,  plans,  and  projects. 

We  want  to  ask  you  to  continue  working  closely  with  the  LPDC.  Letters 
are  urgently  needed  for  Leonard's  upcoming  parole  hearing,  the  lawsuit 
against  the  FBI  has  been  filed  and  requires  our  support,  the  effort  to 
press  the  House  Government  Reform  Committee  for  hearings  continues,  and  a 
new  campaign  focusing  on  the  6,000  documents  withheld  by  the  FBI  is  soon 
to  be  launched.  Leonard  needs  your  continued  support.  Write  and  encourage 
others  to  write  letters,  sponsor  an  LPDC  speaker,  pass  out  literature, 
make  a contribution.  There  is  something  for  everyone  to  contribute. 

Leonard  is  now  57  years  old.  He  has  suffered  more  than  26  long  years  in 
prison  and  in  doing  so  has  given  voice  to  the  injustices  all  of  us  face  as 
Indigenous  Peoples.  We  extend  our  deepest  thanks  and  reverence  for  his 
sacrifice.  Let's  show  him  that  we  will  continue  fighting  for  his  freedom 
until  he  comes  home. 

We  thank  you  again  for  all  your  good  work  and  commitment. 

Yours  truly. 

The  LPDC  Board  of  Directors: 

Glenn  Marshall,  Michael  Yellow  Bird,  Kenarahdiyoh,  Natsu  Saito,  Sammy 
Toineeta,  and  Ed  Nakawatase 

(To  view  short  bios  of  the  board  visit  our  web  site) 
http: //www. freepeltier .org/lpdc_info. htm#board_of_di rectors 
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"RE : Peltier  Event"  

Date:  Tue,  21  May  2002  13:06:18  -0500 
From:  "lpdc"  <lpdc@freepeltier .org> 

Sub j : Peltier  Event!  3une  26,  2002 

Mailing  List:  LPDC  <lpdc@freepeltier .org> 

Peltier  Supporters,  We  Call  For  Your  Presence 
WEDNESDAY,  3UNE  26TH,  2002 
11am  to  6pm 

27  years  since  the  shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  that  led  to  the 
deaths  of  two  FBI  agents,  the  uninvestigated  killing  of  an  American  Indian 
Movement  activist,  and  the  Wrongful  Conviction  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

We  ask  you  please  to  put  the  date  aside,  take  time  off  from  work,  travel 
from  out  of  town.  The  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  has  designated 
Boston  as  one  of  three  locations  for  a show  of  strength.  Let  us  make  a 
sacrifice,  as  Leonard  has  for  27  years.  We  will  not  forget  about  Leonard 
Peltier  and  all  those  innocent  whose  lives  were  lost  at  that  time. 

Justice  has  not  yet  been  served. 

LEONARD  PELTIER  FREEDOM  RALLY  AND  FUNDRAISER 
11am  Rally  at  One  Center  Plaza  FBI  Offices 
lpm  March  to  Common 
lpm  to  6pm  Rally  on  the  Common 

NO  MORE  FBI  LIES! 

Speakers,  music,  theatre,  drumming,  puppets  and  banners, 
education  on  FBI  misconduct,  update  on  Leonard  Peltier's  case, 
and  serious  need  for  financial  support. 

Host  drum:  Wakeby  Lake  Singers  of  Mashpee 

Speakers:  Jean  Day  - Pine  Ridge  shoot-out  survivor.  Ho  Chunk  (Invited) 

Glenn  Marshall  - Tribal  President,  LPDC  Board  of  Directors,  Mashpee 
Wampanoag 

Kenarahdiyoh  - LPDC  Board  of  Directors,  Mohawk  (Invited) 

Chip  Berlet,  author  - 'On  Political  Repression  - Then  and  Now' 

Joshua  Rubenstein  - Director,  Amnesty  International  Northeast  Region 
and  Solidarity  Statements 

Contact : 

Boston  Area  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group 
20  Rugg  Road,  Boston,  Ma  02134 
(617)  789-3938 
ahornbein@earthlink.net 

an  overnight  accommodations  listing  will  be  posted  at 
http://www.peltiersupport.org 

Thank  you  to  our  sponsors  and  endorsers:  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 
Council  for  Native 

American  Solidarity,  Boston  Area  Leonard  Peltier  Support  Group,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee 

- CJP,  American  Indian  Cultural  Support,  Boston  Mobilization,  Community 
Change,  Community  Church  of 

Boston,  Cowasuck  Band  of  the  Pennacook  Abenaki,  IAC/A.N .S .W. E . R,  Lew  Gurwitz 


Stichting  - Holland, 

Munro  Graphics,  National  Laywers  Guild  - Mass.  Chapter,  Northeast  Regional 
Office  - AIUSA,  Prison 

Book  Program,  Red  Sun  Press,  United  American  Indians  of  New  England 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  PO  Box  583,  Lawrence,  KS,  66044 

(785)  842-5774 

http: //www. freepeltier .org 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  20  May  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Original  Message  

Date:  Friday,  May  17,  2002  5:21  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : [ironnatives]  Update  on  Alex  Montana 
From  Valerie  Scott: 


Update  on  Alex  Montana,  Eastham  Unit,  TX 
17  May  2002 

Received  word  from  Alex,  informing  me  that  Lt.  Jackson  has  now  agreed 
to  allow  him  to  purchase  the  hearing  tape  through  the  open  records 
coordinator,  Mr.  Duncan. 

He  has  also  confirmed  that  Warden  Stacks  is  conducting  an  investigation 
into  his  case;  however,  we  need  to  ensure  that  not  only  are  the  charges 
dismissed,  but  that  our  other  demands  are  met.  Often  when  disciplinary 
cases  are  dismissed,  the  prisoners  are  left  at  the  higher  security  level 
resulting  from  the  charges,  and  their  overall  situation  does  not  change. 

Alex  wishes  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  support,  and  urges  you  to 
continue  to  push  for  a thorough  investigation,  as  well  as  a reversal  that 
reinstates  him  to  the  position  he  was  prior  to  the  charges  (SAT  3,  G2, 
minimum-in,  30  days  good-time,  job  and  housing). 

Valerie  Scott 
NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 


ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman's  websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
and  about  his  case  : http://www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/index.html 
Please  sign  and  forward  the  petition  "Justice  for  Manuel  Redwoman" 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ jfmr2001/ 


Original  Message  

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sent:  Monday,  May  20,  2002  9:28  AM 

Subject:  [ironnatives]  Urgent!  Attention  for  Joel  Ritchie  again! 


[From  Dessie  Metz  - Please  forward  - Thank  you] 

Hello  everyone. 

My  Ojibwe  friend  3oel  Ritchie  is  very  desperate  at  this  moment,  and  asked 
me  to  ONE  MORE  time  spread  the  facts  about  his  case  in  this  following 
letter  he  wrote  himself: 

(He's  about  ready  to  give  up,  has  no  faith  & trust  anymore,  is  very 
lonely  & confused,  and  his  letters  are  so  depressing  lately,  that  I'm  very 
worried  and  concerned,  especially  knowing  about  his  suicide  attemps  in  the 
past.  . .) 

My  name  is  Doel  Ritchie,  I'm  a Native  American  prisoner  from  Wisconsin, 
being  housed  in  an  out-of-state  CCA  facility  in  Whiteville,  Tennessee. 

I'm  an  innocent  man  convicted  for  the  alleged  murder  of  my 
friend/ roommate . 

Is  there  anyone  who  can  help  me  out  seeking  legal  assistance??????? 

At  this  point  any  advice  or  suggestions  are  welcome. 

Let  me  give  you  some  details  about  the  case.  In  April  of  1997  I was 
charged  and  arrested  for  the  murder  of  my  friend  and  roommate  Terri 
Schreiber . 

In  October  of  1998  I was  convicted  and  given  Mandatory  Life. 

I was  denied  a fair  trial  due  to  judge  and  jury  being  bias. 

The  Dudge  said  that  people  with  an  interest  in  the  case  should  not  make 
further  contact  with  jurors. 

Still,  the  jury  had  contact  with  friends  and  family  of  the  victim! 

Witnesses  were  sequestered,  juror's  were  not. 

"Any  off-the-record  contact  with  the  jury  is  presumptively  prejudicial 
and  the  government  bears  a heavy  burden  of  proving  that  such  a contact  did 
not  effect  the  jury;  if  the  Government  can  not  meet  this  burden  a new 
trial  required  . Accord-United  States  v. Forrest  , 620f.2d457  ( 5th  Cir. 
1980) 

The  suspect  of  the  murder  was  described  as  having  long  hair,  I did  not 
look  like  this,  at  the  time  I had  Mohawk  haircut. 

A recent  picture  of  me  was  admitted  into  evidence,  but  was  not  shown  to 
the  jury. 

Two  people  gave  information  on  my  description  , this  was  not  shown  to 
the  jury  either. 

The  judge  denied  my  motion  for  a change  of  venue,  he  said  "we  think  we 
can  find  an  unbiased  group  of  12  persons".  However  at  the  time  of  my  trial, 
3 people  were  found  guilty  of  4 murders,  1 charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
police  officer. 

With  this  much  media  attention  in  a small  community,  I mean;  8 murders 
within  a year,  the  change  of  venue  should  have  been  granted. 

The  "Sixth  Amendment"  provides  that  the  defendant  shall  have  the  right 
to  a trial  "by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  in  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed". 

"every  procedure  which  might  lead  him  not  to  hold  the  balance  nice, 
clean  and  true  between  the  state  and  the  accused  denies  the  latter  due 
process  of  law"  Estes  v.  Texas  , 1965s. ctl319. 

Other  details: 

The  judge  allows  a witness  to  assert  his  attorney/client  privilege  in 
front  of  the  jury,  later  he  believes  he  made  a mistake  pursuant  to  Wis. 
Stat.  905.08 

The  D.A  failed  to  show  good  cause  on  the  latest  disclosure  of  a witness, 
however  the  judge  allows  the  witness  to  testify,  against  Wise.  Court  Rule 
and  Procedure  971.23,3  (A) 

Duror  Foreman  and  two  other  juror's  know  testifying  Police  officers  , 
and  two  others  have  family  members  who  are  Police  officers,  (like  Det. 
Swetlik  who  testified  at  my  trial,  knew  juror  # 8 lane  Gau,  and  juror  #11, 
and  knew  John  Bartel  since  High  School) 

Witnesses  who  could  help  on  my  behalf  were  not  called  to  the  stand 

Conflicting  witness  statements  were  not  reviewed 

My  fingerprints  were  not  found  on  the  alleged  murder  weapon 

Unknown  fingerprints  were  found 

No  blood  or  DNA  from  victim  was  found  on  me  or  my  clothes 

Strong  allegations  that  lead  into  the  direction  of  my  half  brother  Dohn 
Arndt  3R.  and  his  friend  Ralph  Shipman  being  the  true  perpetrators . 


Alleged  murder  weapon  belongs  to  my  half  brother  John  Arndt  DR. 

DNA  from  John  Arndt  DR  as  well  as  from  Ralph  Shipman  was  not  tested 
Conclusion;  my  conviction  was  all  based  on  "circumstantial  evidence"  and 
"Conflicting  and  lying  testimony" ! 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  time  & attention, 
loel  Ritchie 

http : //members . lycos . nl/ just ice_for_ joe/ 

"RE : Rustywire:  Wandering  Around  People"  

Date:  13  Nov  2001  06:55:25  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : wandering  around  people 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I didn't  sleep  good  last  night? 

Why? 

I don't  know  I just  felt  uneasy  I guess,  something  kept  waking  me  up, 

I don't  know  what  it  was  or  where  it  came  from  it  was  just  there. 

Sometimes  it's  just  like  that,  once  a long  time  ago  when  this  country 
was  still  new  to  our  people,  a young  Navajo  boy  left  his  family,  he 
was  poor  and  had  done  some  things  he  was  ashamed  of,  so  he  left  the 
country  where  they  lived  decided  to  cross  into  a new  area  that  he  had 
not  been  to  before. 

Where  was  this  place? 

It  wasn't  really  that  far  off,  not  too  far  from  here,  but  a little 
further  than  the  places  he  had  known.  It  is  said  he  left  his  family 
and  lived  only  on  small  things  you  could  catch  on  foot.  It  was  a time 
when  our  people  wore  animal  fur  for  cover  and  yucca  plants  were  made 
into  clothes. 

They  didn't  have  a Walmart? 

No  this  was  a long  time  before  they  had  Walmarts,  and  roads  and  even 
any  kind  of  trading  posts,  everyone  walked  around  on  foot.  Anyway  saw 
a mountain  far  off  and  went  to  that  country  and  there  found  a 
beautiful  valley  where  there  was  tall  grass,  streams  of  fresh  water 
and  trees  of  all  kinds.  He  thought  to  himself  I would  like  to  make 
this  my  home,  but  there  must  be  someone  else  who  likes  this  place,  it 
is  too  good  to  be  by  itself. 

What  kind  of  place  was  this  valley? 

It  was  halfway  up  the  mountain,  there  were  mountain  flowers,  birds, 
and  the  sky  was  blue,  the  breeze  cool  and  it  didn't  get  so  cold.  A 
place  where  you  would  like  to  spend  the  day  just  being  there,  a place 
you  find  that  you  don't  want  to  leave. 

Are  there  places  like  that,  grandfather? 

Yes,  there  are  places  like  that.  You  will  find  one  some  day  as  you 
travel  around  and  you  will  see  what  it  is  like  yourself.  This  young 
man  was  by  himself,  he  didn't  have  anyone  with  him,  except  for  a 
turkey. 

A tahzhi'  (turkey)? 


Yes,  a tahzi',  it  was  a special  turkey. 


How  was  it  special,  grandfather? 


It  had  special  powers,  it  carried  with  it  a special  gift.  This  turkey 
was  his  friend  and  followed  him  everywhere,  even  to  this  spot  on  the 
mountain.  In  it's  wings  it  carried  the  seeds  of  corn,  melon  and  other 
plants  that  men  need  so  he  could  start  over.  It  followed  him  around 
and  that  is  why  he  was  there  to  help  him  start  over  with  his  new  life. 

Who  would  think  of  a turkey  as  being  a friend  to  someone.  There  are 
funny  looking,  grandfather.  I don't  think  I would  like  a turkey 
following  me  around. 

This  turkey  followed  him  so  he  would  not  be  lonely,  so  this  turkey 
stayed  with  this  young  man  to  keep  him  company. 

Was  there  anyone  else  around  there  with  them? 

No,  the  young  Navajo  searched  all  over  walking  in  a circle  going 
outward  to  see  if  there  were  tracks  for  something  to  show  that  other 
people  were  around,  because  people  like  places  like  this  so  he  thought 
surely  there  must  be  someone  around,  so  he  looked  closely  going  out 
each  day  in  a bigger  circle  and  found  no  one. 

So  he  was  alone? 

Well  one  night  he  couldn't  sleep  like  you.  He  tossed  and  turned  and 
couldn't  sleep  so  he  got  up  and  looked  around.  When  he  sat  up  he  saw 
a faint  light  way  up  on  the  mountainside,  he  saw  firelight.  Someone 
was  up  there,  he  could  see  the  light  way  way  up  there.  He  put  a forked 
stick  in  the  ground  and  looked  through  it  and  went  back  to  sleep.  In 
the  morning  he  looked  through  it  and  saw  the  spot  on  the  mountain  and 
went  up  there  to  look  for  it.  He  left  the  turkey  there  and  went  up  to 

find  the  place  where  he  saw  the  light.  He  searched  all  over  and  didn't 

find  anything. 

What  was  it? 

He  didn't  know.  The  next  night  the  same  thing  happened.  He  saw  the 
firelight  and  to  help  him  find  it,  he  placed  a second  stick  behind  the 
forked  one  and  lined  them  so  he  could  see  in  the  morning  where  on  the 
mountain  it  came  from. 

The  next  day  he  went  up  on  the  mountain  again,  to  find  the  place  where 

the  light  came  from  and  searched  all  over  the  place  he  had  seen  and 

didn't  find  anything.  He  wondered  about  what  he  had  seen. 

What  did  he  see?  If  he  saw  a fire  then  it  had  to  be  someone  up  there. 
There  had  to  be  people  up  there,  someone  was  there. 

The  young  Navajo  couldn't  sleep  good,  he  thought  about  what  he  had 
seen  at  night  and  when  nightfall  came  he  saw  the  light  again.  This 
time  he  took  a stick  and  lined  it  up  on  the  mountain,  it  pointed 
straight  to  the  place  he  saw  the  light.  In  the  morning  he  set  out 
straight  for  that  place  he  had  marked.  He  went  over  every  rock,  tree 
and  plant  looking  for  the  something  there. 

Did  he  find  anything? 

Yes,  he  found  many  things  there. 

What  did  he  find? 

In  the  light  of  dawn  he  found  a rainbow  in  the  feathers  of  his  pet,  he 
found  that  in  the  light  there  is  also  darkness,  witchery  and 
teachings.  He  found  out  about  life,  a wife  and  some  things  he  had 
never  known  before  existed  in  having  a parner,  he  also  lost  his 


friend,  his  pet  turkey,  the  loss  of  black  clouds,  the  sight  of 
rainbows.  He  learned  that  there  is  treachery  in  the  offer  of  cornmeal 
mush,  and  meat,  that  where  there  is  a smile  there  is  also  hidden 
anger . 

He  found  all  these  things? 

Yes,  that  is  what  he  saw  in  the  light  way  up  on  the  mountain. 

How  come  you  say  it  like  this  to  me,  I want  to  tell  know  how  he  found 
each  of  these  things? 

I would  tell  you,  but  there  are  some  standing  the  shadows  of  those 
trees,  not  too  far  from  here,  you  can't  see  them  but  they  are 
watching.  They  want  to  know  these  things  too. 

Where? 

Dust  over  there,  they  would  like  to  travel  with  us  to  the  mountain  top 
and  like  to  learn  about  the  dark  side,  to  tell  you  that  coyotes  have 
beards,  that  light  comes  from  spaceships,  that  trees  talk  and  that 
they  somehow  were  there. 

Are  there  really  people  like  that  grandfather? 

Yes,  they  listen  and  don't  understand  what  they  hear,  so  maybe  we 
shouldn't  say  anything  anymore,  because  it  changes  shape  in  the  wind 
and  somehow  it  beconmes  theirs. 

Oh,  the  grand  child  said,  then  when  will  you  tell  me  about  such 
things.  When  we  are  alone  my  grandchild. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  young  Navajo  man? 

He  was  called,  the  One  who  teaches  himself,  that  is  what  he  was 
called.  He  thought  he  knew  nothing  but  then  when  he  thought  about  it 
he  found  that  maybe  there  was  more  to  life  than  what  he  had  seen,  so 
he  needed  to  listen  to  himself,  to  that  part  that  speaks  to  us  and 
tells  what  we  should  do  something  and  when  not  to  do  something. 

What  was  his  english  name  grandfather... 

I don 't  know. . . . 

rustywire 


"RE : Poem:  Shaking  the  Earth"  - 

Date:  22  Aug  1995  23:24:53  -0500 

From:  turtle@aicap.s21.com  (Turtle  Heart) 

Sub j : Shaking  the  Earth 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

down  in  the  heart 
four  doors  open  and  close 
corn  grows  from  the  rain 
looking  around  at  the  gates 
the  old  man  said 
what  will  you  grow 
thunder  or  rain? 

(Grow  Corn) 


Tobacco  Indian 


(c)Copynight  1995,AICAP 

Turtle  Heart.  Ahnishinabeg  Artist,  turtle@aicap.s21.com 
http://www.mit . edu : 8001/ activities/ aises/ aicap/archive/ aicap.html 
American  Indian  Computer  Art  Project  (AICAP)  619-374-2208 
PO  Box  111,  Johannesburg  California  93528-0111 
Land  of  Kaw-ii-Su  Ancestor.  Land  of  Light. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  13  May  2002  06:39:55  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  27-Dune  2 

MEI 

(May) 

(Ikiiki) 

27 

No  act  of  kindness  ever  goes  unrewarded. 

28 

I have  walked  this  land  before  in  a child's  dream  of  freedom. 

29 

Today's  memories  will  be  cherished  tomorrow. 

30 

We  are  all  voyagers  in  life's  ocean. 

31 

In  the  tiniest  of  shells  is  found  the  eternal  cycle. 

IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

Dune  was  the  time  when  the  fishermen  got  their  a-ei  nets  in  readiness  for 
catching  the  opelu,  procuring  in  advance  the  sticks  to  use  for  keeping  its 
mouth  open. 

1 

To  walk  between  the  islands  is  a secret  of  the  ancients. 

2 

Summer  rain  is  illuminated  by  the  beauty  of  a rainbow. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  sac  and  Fox  breaks  Ground  on  Wellness  Center"  

Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  08:21:19  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" WELLNESS  CENTER" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.news-star.com/stories/051502/New_36.shtml 

Sac  and  Fox  breaks  ground  on  Wellness  Center 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  has  broken  ground  on  a Wellness  Center  that  will 
promote  better  health  among  tribal  members  and  other  Native  Americans  who 
live  within  the  nation's  jurisdiction. 

The  facility  will  be  located  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  government  complex,  five 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  Stroud  on  SH  99. 

"The  focus  of  the  facility  is  to  improve  the  life  of  diabetics  and 
prevention,  such  as  early  stage  monitoring  or  hereditary  monitoring,"  said 
Chenenia  LaDeaux,  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  realty  director. 


The  facility  will  include  a teaching  kitchen,  an  exercise  room,  physical 
and  aquatherapy  rooms,  restrooms  and  locker  rooms,  examination  rooms  and 
offices.  A serpentine,  quarter-mile  walking  track  will  be  part  of  the 
facility. 

Sac  and  Fox  officials  say  the  6,032-square-foot  facility  will  provide  a 
setting  for  a variety  of  wellness  services.  It  is  designed  to  be  flexible 
and  inviting,  they  say. 

The  locker  rooms  and  restrooms  are  designed  so  patients  can  enter  from 
one  side,  change  into  physical  therapy  attire  and  go  directly  into  the 
physical/aqua  therapy  room  without  walking  back  through  the  main  corridor. 

The  exercise  room  is  large  and  contains  glass  entry  doors.  Both  the 
exercise  room  and  the  aquatherapy  rooms  contain  windows  that  allow  in 
natural  light. 

The  wellness  facility  will  be  used  as  a diabetes  center,  available  every 
day  for  aquatic  therapy  and  exercise.  A podiatrist  will  also  be  on  site 
for  diabetic  foot  care,  along  with  a nutritionist. 

Construction  is  to  begin  within  30  days,  with  the  facility  to  be 
completed  and  in  use  by  the  end  of  2002. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

"RE : New  Book  about  Siksika/Piegan/Kainah  Tribe"  

Date:  Sun,  12  May  2002  10:09:51  -0500 
From:  Day  Criswell  <cataloger@stillwater.org> 

Sub j : new  book  about  siksika,  piegan,  kainah  tribe 

Mailing  List:  Net  Rez  <netrez-l@listproc.wsu.edu> 

hello, 

this  new  history  book  came  out  about  the  blackfoot  . was  produced  by 
blackfoot  people  with  the  help  of  glenbow  museum  in  calgary  alb. 

even  if  not  interested  in  this  particular  tribe  it  is  an  excellent  (and 
unique?)  example  of  a tribe  defining  who  they  are  for  public  consumption. 

reading  level  sort  of  falls  in  between  young  people  and  adults,  so  maybe 
strecthing  to  buy  for  some  university  libraries,  of  course  those  kind  of 
libraries  aren't  very  good  anyway  so  who  cares. 

check  it  out. 

Blackfoot  Committee,  (2002).  The  story  of  the  Blackfoot  people: 
Nitsitapiisinni . Buffalo,  NY:  Firefly  Books, 
isbn  1552975835 
see  you, 
tuck 


"RE;  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  20  May  2002  10:41:25  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  5/20  - 5/24 

+ Memorial  Day  Special  from  Different  Drums  + more... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  5/20  - 5/24 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  - Memorial  Day  Special 

4)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Pulefano  (Samoan) 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  - Ulali 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  5/20  - 5/24 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 5/20:  Music  Maker  Edition:  Danice  Marie  and  Robert  "Tree"  Cody: 

Danice  Marie,  who  descends  from  the  Stockbridge/Munsee  Nations,  and  Robert 
"Tree"  Cody,  a member  of  the  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Nation,  were  both 
born  in  L.A.  Now,  they're  teaming  up  on  the  Indian  Trail  for  a new  single 


and  music  video  called  "Until  the  Eagle  Falls."  Marie,  a member  of  the 
Grammy  Award  winning  group  A Taste  of  Honey,  is  producing  an  upcoming  CD  of 
the  same  title  as  the  single.  She  and  Cody,  whose  father  was  the  late  Iron 
Eyes  Cody,  have  a similar  message  to  share  with  Native  America  about  peace 
and  respect,  loin  us,  as  we  Boogie  Oogie  Oogie  with  Danice  and  the  Tree. 

TUE  - 5/21:  Infant  Nutrition: 

Diabetes  and  obesity  are  occurring  at  epidemic  proportions  in  Native 
America,  and  according  to  a new  study,  the  behavior  that  leads  to  both  may 
start  at  the  early  age  of  infancy.  A recent  report  by  The  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  finds  that  "rapid  rates  of  weight  gain  during 
infancy  could  be  linked  to  obesity  later  in  childhood."  What  does  that  mean 
for  Native  infants?  Are  Native  mothers  aware  of  this  new  finding?  What  are 
you  feeding  your  infant?  Invited  guests  include  Dr.  Lucy  Rifle  of  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  W.I.C.  Program  and  Carrie  King  of  the  South  Central 
Foundation  of  Alaska. 

WED  - 5/22:  Ethics  of  Cloning: 

The  prospect  of  furthering  the  human  cloning  process  took  another  step 
forward  with  the  announcement  that  an  Italian  scientist  has  impregnating 
two  women  with  cloned  human  embryos.  Proponents  of  cloning  say  this  can 
help  those  couples  who  are  infertile  and  can  produce  needed  human  stem 
cells  for  future  research.  Opponents  say  cloning  is  unethical  and  fraught 
with  high-risk  developmental  malformation.  But  what  do  Native  medicine 
people  say?  Do  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks?  And  just  because  scientists 
can,  should  they?  Guests  include  Dave  Pratt  (Dakota),  traditional  spiritual 
leader  and  George  Annas,  MPH,  Professor/Chair,  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine . 

THU  - 5/23:  A Native  Path  to  Personal  Discovery: 

Dustin,  a 27-year  old  American  Indian  man  who  is  lost  in  a world  he  feels 
is  passing  him  by,  looks  to  his  grandfather  for  direction  and  guidance.  He 
tells  Dustin  the  parable  of  Cricket,  an  Indian  boy  from  the  past,  who  has  a 
series  of  adventures  that  teach  him  important  lessons  about  his  own  ability 
to  be  successful  in  life.  Is  the  warrior  path  that  leads  to  personal 
discovery  for  Native  people  different  than  what  we  see  in  the  movies,  hear 
in  music,  or  read  in  books?  Our  guest  is  motivational  speaker,  and  author 
of  the  book  "Tiny  Warriors,"  D.D.  Vanas  of  the  Odawa  Nation. 

FRI  - 5/24:  Myths  and  Facts  About  Suicide: 

There  are  many  contradictions  between  the  Native  ideal  way  of  life  and  how 
Natives  actually  live.  One  very  important  Native  philosophy  is  living  a 
balanced,  holistic  life.  Yet  for  decades,  suicide  has  been  the  second 
leading  cause  of  death  for  Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives  between  the 
ages  of  15  to  24.  Why  are  so  many  Native  youth  losing  the  battle  of 
fighting  to  stay  alive?  Are  tribal  communities  failing  to  recognize  and 
properly  treat  individuals  who  are  at  risk  of  committing  suicide?  What  are 
the  facts  and  myths  about  suicide?  Guests  include  Dan  Romer  of  the 
Adolescent  Risk  Communication  Institute. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  most  established  artists  in  Indian  Country  as  well 
as  one  of  its  newest! 

Robbie  Robertson  begins  with  "In  The  Blood."  The  Thunderbird  Sisters  give 
us  a "Peaceful  Easy  Feeling."  Smokeytown  warms  up  the  pow  wow  circle  with  a 
"Fancy  Shawl  Dance."  Keith  Secola  gives  us  a view  of  the  "Northern  Lights." 
Thirteen-year-old  Kaitlin  Corbett  Dones  amazes  us  with  her  skillful 
interpretation  of  "My  Heart  Will  Go  On."  Ah  Nee  Mah  invites  us  to  join  them 
at  the  "Sacred  Fire."  The  Thunderbird  Sisters  return  to  present  their 
prophetic  "Rise  Above  My  Enemy  Upon  The  Smoke."  Bill  Miller  takes  us  to 
"Every  Part  of  the  Forest."  The  group  AO  - who  are  in  the  midst  of  scoring 
new  music  for  the  next  Olympics  in  Beijing  - asks  us  to  listen  in  on 
"Chameleon  Make  Believe."  Coyote  Zen  plays  their  title  song  from  the  "Blood 
of  Many  Nations"  CD.  Bad  River  Chippewa  youngster,  Kaitlin  Corbett  Dones 
rejoins  VOICES  with  an  introspective  version  of  "Lucky."  Andrew  Vasquez 
along  with  Rodney  Grant  bring  us  their  concept  of  Native  altruism  with 
"Wind  River  Reprise." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 


Monday  - 5/20:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 5/21:  4am 
Saturday  - 5/25:  3pm 
Sunday  - 5/26:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 5/27:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Memorial  Day  Special 

During  this  week  leading  up  to  the  Memorial  Day  holiday,  we  have  chosen  to 
share  again  with  you  a special  sequence  of  music  put  together  by  Different 
Drums  producer  Tricia  King  in  2001.  With  songs  from  the  heart  of  Indian 
country  we  honor  veterans  and  loved  ones  who  have  made  their  journey  to  the 
spirit  world  on  this  special  Memorial  Day  edition  of  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  5/21:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  5/22:  4am 
Saturday  5/25:  5pm 
Sunday  5/26:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  5/27:  6am 

4)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  - Pulefano  (Samoan) 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Pulefano  (Samoan) . Pulefano  is  the 
Cultural  Director  at  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center  on  the  Hawaiian  Island 
of  Oahu.  He  was  born  in  1945  in  the  village  of  Makusana  on  the  Samoan 
Island  of  Tatula.  His  mother  and  father  were  composers  and  were 
instrumental  in  setting  up  the  Samoan  music  for  the  Polynesian  Cultural 
Center.  Although  they  made  their  homes  on  Oahu  to  be  near  the  Mormon 
Temple,  Pulefano  did  return  to  Samoa  and  stayed  for  nine  years,  becoming  a 
chief  and  living  in  the  traditional  way,  in  open-aired  huts  in  the  village. 
American  Samoa  is  a group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Samoa  is 
just  one  tiny  group  of  a total  of  20-30  thousand  islands.  The  land  base  of 
all  of  these  islands  combined  is  still  less  than  the  state  of  Alaska.  The 
Samoan  Islands  are  believed  to  have  been  occupied  for  approximately  3,000 
years  and  are  sometimes  called  "the  cradle  of  Polynesia."  It  is  thought 
that  the  original  Samoans  came  from  Southeast  Asia  but  made  their  way  to 
the  islands  long  ago. 

The  natives  of  Samoa  are  an  enduring  people  whose  primary  occupation  for 
thousands  of  years  has  been  fishing.  They  are  famed  for  the  construction  of 
seaworthy  canoes  that  they  used  to  travel  extensively  between  distant 
islands . 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  5/22:  7pm 
Thursday  5/23:  lam,  7am 
Friday  5/24:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturday  5/25:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  5/26:  3am,  2pm 
Monday  5/27:  3am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  legal  reporter.  Attorney  Brenda  Bellonger,  joins  Vernon 
and  Susie  to  report  on  federal  legislation  impacting  Indian  people.  The 
new  Farm  Bill  is  especially  important  for  our  Native  farmers  and  tribal 
people  who  rely  on  food  subsidies.  Although  we  only  make  up  about  1%  of 
the  total  population,  professional  farm  families  and  agribusiness  by  Native 
people  is  10%  of  the  U.S.  farm  population. 

Vernon  reports  on  an  Alaska  Native  woman  running  for  Governor  of  her  state, 
among  his  stories  this  week. 

Music  is  by  XIT,  Bill  Miller,  Brian  Akipa,  Quiltman  and  Keith  Bear, 
loin  us  each  week  for  AlterNative  Voices  and  our  interesting  mix  of  music, 
events,  news  and  views. 

Our  website  is  always  available  with  events,  jobs,  scholarships, 
announcements  and  news  you  can  use.  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  5/22:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  5/23:  4am 
Saturday  5/25:  6pm 


Sunday  5/26:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  5/27:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  - Ulali 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  we'll  visit  with  the  first  nations  women's  a 
capella  group  Ulali.  Originally  formed  in  1987  as  Pure  Fe,  they  have 
contributed  their  voices  to  dozens  of  media  works:  albums,  videos,  films 
and  documentaries. 

Also  in  this  week's  program,  new  music  from  The  Atoll,  Dim  Boyd,  Lila 
Downs,  Primeaux  & Mike  and  Irene  Farrera. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day-Details  at  www.earthsongs.net 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  5/23:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  5/24:  4am 
Saturday  5/25:  4pm 
Sunday  5/26:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  5/27:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

- — "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  20  May  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  John  Berry  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  John  Brown  3r.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Flonor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Japanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 


From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

loanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  loanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 
Last  updated  on  March  24,  2002 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  you  can  usually  assume  that  all  of  the  notes 
sections  for  these  powwows  should  include:  No  firearms,  alcohol,  drugs, 
fireworks  or  fighting.  Not  responsible  for  injuries,  lost  items,  shortage 
of  funds  or  stranded  travellers.  All  pets  must  be  on  leashes  (unless  no 
pets  is  specified).  No  sacred  items  or  restricted  animal  parts  for  sale. 
Many  powwows  also  include  no  politics,  and  it  is  generally  a good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  chairs. 

May  2002 

May  24  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Track  Meet 
Location:  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

May  24-26  - Delaware  Powwow 

Location:  Falleaf  Dancegrounds,  Copan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  531-2526. 

May  24-26  - Vietnam  Veterans  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Park,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

May  25  - Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Theatre 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 


May  25-26  - Ohio  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  Hocking  College,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1:30  pm  and  7 pm  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Gourd  Dancing  on  request.  Head  Man,  Dave  Burns;  Head  Lady,  Nina  Dukes; 

Head  Veteran,  Grant  Nell;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

MC,  Ed  de  Torres. 

Contact:  Ray  Baker  (740)  592-5322; 

Vendors  contact  Don  Hibbard  (740)  698-3512. 

May  25-26  - Honor  the  Earth  Powwow 

Location:  Welles  Park,  Madison  between  1st  and  2nd  Streets, 

El  Cajon,  California. 

Notes:  Food,  vendors,  exhibition  and  competition  dancing. 

Contact:  Eric  Runningpath  (858)  621-6748  or  Charlie  Silverwater, 
silverwr@gte . net . 

May  25-26  - Fourth  Annual  Gathering  of  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Contact:  Steve  Roragen  (540)  989-5449. 

May  26  - Annual  Wheelock  Spring  Festival 

Location:  Wheelock  Academy  Grounds,  Millerton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  746-2139. 

May  27  - Memorial  Day  Dance 

Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

May  31-Dune  1 - Annual  Miami  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Ottawa  County  Fairgrounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1445. 

May  31-Dune  2 - Fifty  Second  Annual  Tulsa  Powwow 
Location:  O'Brien  Park,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  Dack  Anquoe  (918)  743-3628. 

Dune  2002 

Dune-September  - David  Fitzgerald  Cherokee  Photograph  Exhibit  and 
Cherokee  Communities  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  1-2  - Fourth  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Traditional  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Matthiessen  State  Park,  La  Salle,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Includes  benefit  motorcycle  ride  to  park,  call  for  info. 

Contact:  (708)  493-0321,  Fastbank45@msn.com. 

Dune  6-8  - Celebration  2002 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  "Celebration  is  a monumental  biennial  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives, 
which  exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimpshian  cultural 
activities  including  singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  visual  art  and 
encourages  thousands  of  individuals  to  participate  in  positive  activities 
highlighting  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  Native 
languages . " 

Contact:  Dayne  Dangeli,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation, 

One  Sealaska  Plaza  Suite  201,  Duneau  AK  99801;  (907)  463-4844; 

fax  (907)  586-9293;  jayne.dangeli@sealaska.com;  http://www.sealaska.com/ 

Dune  6-9  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 


Dune  7-9  - Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival 

Location:  Myriad  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  427-5228. 

Dune  8 - Good  Medicine  Society  Summer  Sobriety  Dance 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7953. 

Dune  8 - Cherokee  Chase 

Location:  Cherokee  Fleritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  10-Duly  12  - American  Indian  Theatre  Arts  and  Media  Institute 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  11-12  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Camp 

Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  13-15  - Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Calvert,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  vendors  welcome.  $5000  prize  money. 

Contact:  (251)  944-2789,  (251)  829-5500,  chatawarrior@aol . com . 

Dune  14-15  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of 
North  Carolina  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Paul  Gowder;  Head  Lady,  Kelli  Gowder; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Dick  Westfall;  MC,  Greg  Vaught; 

Arena  Director,  George  Hoyt;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Southern  Protocol  powwow.  Princess  contest,  craft  contest. 

Committee  feeds  in  the  evening. 

Contact:  Ed  de  Torres  (828)  464-5579,  exdt@webtv.net; 

Vendors  contact  Karen  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  kdhl993@yahoo.com. 

Dune  14-16  - Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebration 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  14-16  - Annual  Iowa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Powwow  grounds,  Perkins,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  547-1091. 

Dune  14-16  - Creek  Nation  Festival 

Location:  Creek  Nation  Complex,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700. 

Dune  15-16  - Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Powwow 
Location:  Independence,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Tom  Dohnson;  Head  Lady,  Debbie  Dohnson; 

Head  Veteran,  Bill  Meanor;  Arena  Director,  Little  Hawk; 

MC,  Dave  WhiteWolf  Trezak;  Host  Drum,  The  Gunslingers. 

Contact:  Linda  Klinger,  10333  E 375  N,  Otterbein  IN  47970, 

(765)  762-2123,  sklinger@tctc.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Twenty  Third  Annual  Homecoming  of  the  Three  Fires 
Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Riverside  Park,  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians  and  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Public  welcome, 
free  admission  and  parking.  MC,  Dohn  Bailey;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin; 
Arena  Director,  David  Shananaquet.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm. 


Sunday  Noon.  Vendor  space  limited,  preregistration  required. 

Pets  prohibited  per  city  ordinance. 

Contact:  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians,  1251  Plainfield  NE,  Suite  B 
PO  Box  2937,  Grand  Rapids  MI  49501-2937,(616)  458-8759, fax  (616)  458-9039 
grboi3f pw@yahoo . com . 

Dune  15-16  - Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center 
Competition  Powwow 

Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Hours  Saturday  11  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  11  am  to  6 pm. 

Contact:  (216)  341-0000,  aiecinc@aol.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Peoria  Tribal  Powwow 

Location:  Peoria  Tribal  Grounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-2535. 

Dune  21-22  - Summer  Solstice  Walks 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

Dune  21-23  - Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center  Third  Annual  Traditional 
Open  Powwow 

Location:  Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center,  Kimbolton,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Mother  Earth  Beat  Drum;  Head  Man,  Bill  Loretto; 

Head  Lady,  Sandy  Loretto.  Admisison  $2,  under  12  free. 

Vendor  spaces  open,  please  preregister. 

Contact:  Michelle  Hill  (740)  439-4359,  rockyforkpowwow@excite.com, 
http: //www. rockyforkpowwow. freewebspace. com. 

Dune  21-23  - Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre  Powwow 

Location:  Massey  Place  Stadium,  Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  competitions. 

Vendor  spaces  available  (no  selling  of  sweetgrass  or  sage). 

Contact:  Deanna  Nelson,  Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre, 

1600  3rd  Ave.,  Prince  George  BC,  V2L  3G6,  (250)  564-3568, 
fax  (250)  563-0924,  dnelson@pgnfc.com. 

Dune  21-23  - Annual  Esa  Rosa  Whitewolf  Celebration 

Location:  Whitewolf  Ceremonial  Grounds,  Medicine  Park,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

Dune  22  - Cherokee  Games  - Cornstalk  Shoot 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  22-23  - Dancing  by  the  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Free  admission.  MC,  Larry  Plamondon;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin; 
Host  Drum,  Owashnitong  Chung  a Ming  Grand  River  Singers. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  noon. 

Free  parking  at  Lansing  Community  College  ramp. 

Free  camping  (no  electric,  no  ground  fires),  showers  nearby. 

Contact:  robin_menefee@yahoo.com;  Vendors  contact  cole@ia4u.net. 

Dune  22-23  - Second  Annual  Gentle  Wind  Powwow 

Location:  Tussey  Mt  High  School  Athletic  Field,  Front  St.,  Saxton,  Pa. 
Notes:  MC,  Ron  Snow  Owl;  Head  Man,  Cisco;  Head  Lady,  Amy  Half  Moon. 
Intertribal  dancing,  no  competitions. 

Contact:  Ron  Pawuk  (814)  635-3385,  rpawuk@hotmail.com. 

Dune  25-28  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 


Dune  29-30  - Tecumseh  'Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop'  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Cal  Zorn  Park,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol . com; 

Richard  and  Karen  Snake  kesodawa@aol.com. 

Dune  30-Duly  1 - Competitive  Art  Show 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

Duly  2002 

Duly  1-4  - Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  Ceremonial 
Location:  Carnegie  Park,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  793-0958. 

Duly  4-7  - Quapaw  Powwow 

Location:  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1853,  (918)  673-2822. 

Duly  4-7  - Pawnee  Indian  Veterans  Homecoming  and  Powwow 
Location:  Memorial  Field,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

Duly  5-7  - Gathering  of  Tribes  Powwow 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  Salmon  bake  Duly  3,  parade  Duly  4.  Limited  vendor  space. 

Contact:  Robert  Doey  (907)  586-3296;  Duneau  Pow  Wow  Club, 

326  4th  St,  Apt.  306,  Duneau  AK;  garf ield_katasse@dot . state . ak. us . 

Duly  5-7  - Second  Annual  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Contact:  (907)  488-2436;  http://www.mosquitonet.com/~standingbear/powwow. 

Duly  6-7  - Second  Annual  Where  the  Two  Rivers  Meet  Powwow 
Location:  Gladwin,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Metis  of  Michigan  Lodge. 

Contact:  Shirley  Sari  (989)  426-7388;  Robyn  Vanderburg  (231)  898-4421; 
Sandy  Zimmerman  (517)  630-8114. 

Duly  6-7  - Wagons  Trails  Powwow 

Location:  Wagon  Trails  Resort,  4051  SR  46,  Defferson,  Ohio. 

Contact:  (330)  326-3248. 

Duly  8-19  - Cultural  Day  Camp 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  10-13  - National  Powwow  12 

Location:  Iroquois  County  Fairgrounds,  Crescent  City,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Emil  Her  Many  Horses;  Head  Lady,  Cathy  Dohnson; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Carl  Dennings;  Head  Little  Boy,  Beau  Brown; 

Head  Little  Girl,  Sarah  Orens. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

Duly  11-14  - Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Stroud,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  968-3526. 

Duly  12-14  - Twelfth  International  Montour  Powwow 
Location:  Western  Idaho  Fairgrounds,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Notes:  Please  note  new  location  for  2002. 

Contact:  Dames  or  Betty  (208)  383-0125. 

Duly  12-14  - Annual  Tonkawa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Oakland,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma. 


Contact:  (580)  628-2561. 


Duly  13  - Indian  Ants  Appraisal  Day 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  13-14  - Howard  County  Powwow 

Location:  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Friendship,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (410)  442-1022;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  18-21  - Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Location:  Elmo,  Montana. 

Contact:  Richard  Nichols  (406)  849-6018  days. 

Duly  18-21  - Otoe-Misouria  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Red  Rock,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  723-4466. 

Duly  19-21  - Missouri  State  Powwow 
Location:  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Notes:  Camping  available,  free  to  participants.  Intertribal  dancing. 
Stomp  Dance  after  evening  dances. 

Contact:  Robert  Woolery,  3222  S Washington,  Sedalia  MO  65301 

(660)  826-5608;  Ea  Wollery,  103  E.  28,  Sedalia  MO  65301  (660)  826-4145. 

Duly  19-21  - Comanche  Homecoming 
Location:  Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  492-3822. 

Duly  20-21  - Seventh  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 

Location:  Vigo  County  Conservation  Club,  Grotto  Rd,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Eagle  Boy;  Head  Veteran,  Larry  Ross; 

Head  Man,  Ross  Davidson;  Head  Lady,  Michelle  Hite; 

Arena  Director,  Albert  Runningwolf.  Camping  and  showers  on  grounds. 
Limited  vendor  space. 

Contact:  Vicki  Rainbolt  (812)  877-4670; 

camping  and  vendor  info  Ron  Graham  (812)  232-1493. 

Duly  26-28  - Fourth  Annual  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  Sobriety  Powwow 
Location:  Muckleshoot  Ballfield,  Auburn,  Washington. 

Notes:  MC,  Thomas  Morning  Owl;  Host  Drum,  Thunder  Child. 

Starts  Friday  6 pm. 

Contact:  (253)  804-8752. 

Duly  26-28  - Ninth  Annual  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Historic  Daly  Mansion  Grounds,  Hamilton,  Montana. 

Notes:  Contests  and  prizes  in  all  categories. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome,  first  ten  drums  paid. 

Tiny  Tots  and  Princess  competitions.  Vendor  application  on  website. 
Contact:  (406)  363-5383,  http://www.allnationsmt.homestead.com. 

Duly  26-28  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 

Location:  9300  N Sooner  Rd.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  787-2151. 

Duly  26-28  - Kihekah  Steh  Powwow 
Location:  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  396-3736. 

Duly  26-28  - Oh-Ho-Mah  Lodge  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-2356. 


Duly  27-28  - Wakichipi  Richmond  Powwow 

Location:  RIR  Complex,  600  E.  Laburnum  Ave.,  Fairgrounds,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  345-7223;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  27-28  -Four  Feathers  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Riverbend  Campground,  Rt.  106,  Leeds,  Maine. 

Notes:  Traditional  pow-wow  with  Auction  for  Make  A Wish  Of  Maine. 

Contact:  (207)  872-5754;  four_feathers@hotmail.com. 

August  2002 

August-September  - Selections  from  the  Collection  Exhibit 
Location:  Flonor  Fleights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

August  1-5  - Second  Annual  Native  American  Powwow 
Location:  Wilder,  Tennesee. 

Dance  contest.  Looking  for  vendors,  dancers,  drums,  and  dance  judges. 
Contact:  (931)  445-7180,  softwolfeyes@yahoo.com. 

August  2-3  - Ninth  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 

Location:  Frank  Liske  Park,  4001  Stought  Rd.,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
Notes:  Traditional  powwow.  Southern  protocol. 

Contact:  George  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  75  Scalybark  Trail,  Concord  NC  28027 
gehoyt@concordnc.com;  Vendors  contact  Gene  Hall  (336)  236-1099, 

115  Sindey  St.,  Lexington  NC  27292. 

August  2-3  - Seventeenth  Annual  Bell  Powwow 
Location:  Stilwell,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  696-4480. 

August  2-4  - Kaw  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Kaw  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  269-2552. 

August  2-4  - Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Gym,  Concho,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  2-4  - Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance 
Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

August  3-4  - Fifth  Annual  All  Nations  BigTime 

Location:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park,  3325  Adobe  Rd., 

Petaluma,  California. 

Notes:  10  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Admission  $3,  $2  ages  6-12. 

Dance  demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts,  storyteller,  flute  player, 
tours  of  site  and  archaeology  tours. 

Contact:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park  (707)  762-4871. 

August  5-10  - American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  942-3837. 

August  9-11  - Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions 
Location:  Expo  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  836-1523. 

August  13-18  - Third  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Pony  Meeks  Auditorium,  Grundy  County  Fairgrounds, 

Tracy  City,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Grundy  County  Fair. 


Admission  charged.  Dances  will  consist  of  Animal  and  Bird  dances  and 
other  social  dances  of  the  Southeastern  culture.  Limited  camping  space 
for  vendors  and  demonstrators  only. 

Contact:  (615)  907-0308,  (615)  366-8815; 
vendors  contact  eagleheart47@hotmail.com; 

host  hotels.  Days  Inn  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 

August  15-18  - Wichita  Annual  Dance 

Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

August  17-18  - Ninth  Annual  Powwow  by  the  Sea 

Location:  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S.  Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of  Native  Americans. 

Contact : cbcna@worldnet . att . net;  http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm . 

August  22-25  - Ponca  Powwow 

Location:  White  Eagle  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  762-8104. 

August  23-25  - Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Admission  $4,  $3  ages  3-12.  Educational  field  day  for 
local  schools  9 am  to  3 pm  Friday. 

Contact:  Betsy  Hooker  (386)  676-3216; 

Vendors  contact  Dim  Sawgrass  (386)  756-7900. 

August  30-September  1 - Cherokee  National  Holiday 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

August  30-September  1 - Ottawa  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Adawe  Park,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-1536. 

August  31-September  1 - Forty  Second  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Tipton  County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  745-2858,  rlkmeyer@aol . com . 

August  31-September  1 - Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Celebration 
Location:  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  30-September  2 - Choctaw  Labor  Day  Festival 
Location:  Tribal  Capitol  Grounds,  Tuskahoma,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  924-8280  ext  2134. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
This  page  updated  March  21,  2002 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
May  26  - 29,  2002 

23rd  National  First  Nations  Child  & Family  Services  Conference 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Phone:  (780)  481-7930  ext.  248 


Dune  14-15,  2002 

24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina  - Traditional  Powwow 
Southern  Protocol  - Van  Hoy  Family  Campground, 
Union  Grove,  North  Carolina  - 
Contact  - Ed  de  Torres  (828)464-5579 


Email:  exdt@webtv 

Traders  contact  - Karen  Hoyt  (704)786-5705 
Email:  kdhl993@yahoo.com 

Dune  14-21,  2002 

Community  Economic  & Social  Development  Spring  Institute, 
Algoma  University, 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario 
Info,  contact  Dudy  Syrette 
705-949-2301  ext  218  or 
web  site:  www.auc.on.ca 

Dune  16  - 29,  2002 

Native  Researchers'  Cancer  Control  Training  Program 
Portland,  Oregon 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 


Duly  25  - Aug.  4,  2002 

2002  North  American  Indigenous  Games 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Phone:  1-877-682-2002 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 

Moosehide  Gathering 

Dawson  City,  Yukon 

Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 

Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

Phone:  (867)  993-5385 

Fax:  (867)  993-6553 

Email : luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


August  2-5,  2002 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association 
Fifth  Reunion  and  Residential  Gathering 
1520  Queen  St.  East, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Algoma  University  Collegel 
Information:  Theresa  Turmel 
Phone:  (705)  949-2301  Ext.  217 

Aug.  4 - 10,  2002 

World  Indigenous  Peoples  Conference  on  Education 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Phone:  (403)  258-1775 

August  9,  10,  & 11,  2002 

Red  Pheasant  First  Nation's  Competition  Pow  Wow  2002 
Red  Pheasant  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Mike  Peeaychew  306-937-3995 
Email : rpfnpowwow2002@hotmail . com 

August  22  - 25,  2002 
Schemitzun  2002 
Grand  Entry 
Friday  12pm  & 6pm 
Sat.  12pm  & 6pm 
Sun.  12pm 

Fri.  , Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  given  for  Grand  Entry. 
Rodeo  participant  information  call  Rodeo  Hotline  (860)  396-6531, 
after  Dune  1,  2002 

Contact:  Christopher  P.  Pegram 
Assistant  Drum  Coordinator 
Cultural  Resources  Dept. 


P.O.  Box  3161 
Mashantucket , CT  06339 
Phone:  860-396-6188 
Phone:  860-396-6290 
Email:  cpegram@mptn.org 


Updated  Download:  28  March  2001 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

May  25  - 26,  2002:  4th  Annual  Gathering  of  Veterans  Pow  Wow.  710  Apperson 
Drive,  Salem,  Virgina  for  information  contact  Steve  Roragen  540-989-5449 

May  25  - 27,  2002:  8th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Powwow  in  Laredo,  Texas, 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Sky  Council  of  Native  Americans.  For  more 
information  call:  956-727-0039  or  e-mail:  laredopowwow@yahoo.com  Please 
call  or  e-mail  on  this  one  as  they  only  had  "Memorial  Day  Powwow"  on  the 
information  sent  me  and  I am  guessing  at  the  dates  I have  placed  on  this 
notice!  Editor. 

Dune  1-2,  2002:  Pistcataway  Indian  Tribe  celebrating  it's  20th  year  with 
a very  large  pow  wow  at  their  reservation  in  Maryland.  For  more 
information  e-mail:  TopcopinDC@aol.com 

Dune  5 - 12,  2002:  Pow  Wow  Cruise  to  Alaska,  For  any  information  on  this 
pow  wow  on  the  sea,  call  1-877-369-2232  or  go  to  their  web  site  at: 
http://www.powwowcruise.com  This  cruise  will  have  stars  on  board  with  the 
normal  cruise  attractions  such  as  great  food,  Vegas  style  shows,  a casino 
and  much  more.  The  ship  is  a Carnival  line  ship. 

Dune  14  - 15,  2002:  24th  Annual  AICA  of  North  Carolina  Powwow  at  the  Van 
Hoy  Campgrounds  in  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina.  For  more  information 
contact:  exdt@webtv.net 

Dune  15  - 16,  2002:  CANCELLED!  4 Directions  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  Native 
American  Art  Show  Mineral  Springs  Park  North  Pekin,  Illinois  For  more 
information:  Call:  309-925-2007  OR  217-352-2180  or  E-Mail:  btgurst@soltec . 
net  OR  wbear@cypress.he.net  Donna  Mayer  has  e-mailed  a notice  that  this 
event  is  cancelled  as  of  3/24/2002!  Rather  than  pulling  the  ad  we  felt  it 
best  to  leave  it  and  explain  what  we  know  for  those  who  may  have  already 
downloaded  information  on  this  event. 

Duly  10  - 13,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent 
City,  Illinois.  The  committee  has  changed  the  dates  and  location  of  this 
gathering  several  times,  but  it  does  look  like  they  are  confirmed  now.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  incorrect  information  we  have  had  listed  on  this  one. 

See  their  Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  D. 

Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at: 
FordGriggs@aol . com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  Dim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 


Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoy@concordnc.com 


August  17  - 18,  2002:  22  Annual  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Pow  - Wow  at  the 
Flying  W Ranch  Star  Rt.  2 Box  150  Tionesia,  PA.  16353.  Write  for 
information  or  call:  814-463-7663. 

August  23  - 25,  2002:  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemaking 
Pow  Wow  at  400  N.  Hiawatha.  Pipestone  Mn.  For  more  info  call  (507)  825- 
3734. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


OCB  TRACKER 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker .com 

May  25  and  26  2002 

Intertribal 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 

Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 

deerclan@gte.net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

May  31st  - Dune  2nd,  2002 

Standing  Bear  Pow  Wow  2002 
Bakersfield  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 
Info:  (661)  589-3181 

Admission  $4.00,  kids  12  and  under  free.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome! 
MC:  Saginaw  Grant;  Gourd  Dancer:  Alex  Villava;  Head  Man:  Mark  Sanchez; 
Head  Woman:  Samantha  Sanchez;  Host  Northern:  Red  House; 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers;  Guest  Drum:  Crooked  Hat. 
Contest  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  cultural  awareness,  native  foods  and 
family  fun!  Hours:  Fri:  5pm  - 10pm,  Sat:  10am-10pm,  Sun  10am-6pm. 

Dune  1st.  and  2nd.  2002 

HONOUR  OUR  ELDERS  & WARRIORS  4th  traditional  Veterans  Pow-wow 
Matthissen  State  Park 

2 miles  south  of  Starved  Rock  State  Park 
Utica,  Illinois 

For  more  info  for  or  for  those  that  want  to  be  part  of  the  STARVED  ROCK 
WARRIORS  MOTORCYCLE  BENEFIT  RIDE  to  the  Pow-wow  on  Dune  1st. 
call  708-493-0321 

Dune  8th  - 9th,  2002 

6th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

Info:  (760)  724-8505  (Carmen)  or  email  charlotte@slrmissionindians.org 
or  visit  their  website  at  http://www.slrmissionindians.org 
All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths, 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 


Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 


Dune  8th  - 9th,  2002 

9th  Annual  Intertribal  Gathering  - Native  Ways  Intertribal 

Rocketdyne  Recreation  Center 

8900  Fallbrook  Ave 

West  Hills , CA 

Info:  (805)  529-8428 

MC:  Daniel  Tom;  Flead  Man  Xew  Waghill;  Head  Woman  Roberta  Waghill; 
Arena  Director:  Andy  Dones;  Host  Drum:  Wild  Horse; 

Invited  Drum:  Standing  Brave 

Dune  21st  - 23rd,  2002 

NAES  College  10th  Annual  Powwow 
Mather  Park 
2801  West  Peterson 
Chicago,  Illinois  60659 

For  more  information  contact:  Leonard  Malatare  NAES  College 
2838  West  Peterson  Chicago,  Illinois  60659  773-761-5000 
Info:  Call  Leonard  (773)761-5000 

Dune  22  & 23,  2002 

7th  Annual  Two  Sisters  PowWow 

Regatta  Field 

Rte  113,  Pawtucket  Blvd. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Hours  10-5  both  days  Host  Drum:  Walking  Bear  Singers, 

Guest  Drum:  Seven  Fires  Public  Invited  Admission  is  Free 
--  Traders  by  Invitation  Only 

Duly  5-7,  2002 

Soaring  Hawk  Village  & Cultural  Society 
Austintown  Fitch  High  School 
456  S.  Raccoon  Rd.  #43 
Austintown,  OH 

To  honor  our  nations  veterans.  Gates  open  at  10:00, 

Grand  Entry  at  12:00  closing  at  6:00.  MC  is  Danny  Two  Eagles, 

Host  drum  is  Mother  Earth  Beat. 

Info:  Call  Cindy  (330)  799-7962 

Duly  12-14,2002 

3rd  Annual 
Moosomin  Arena 
Box  98 

Cochin,  Sask 

Over  $34,000.00  in  prize  payouts,  moosomin . band@sk. sympatico . ca 
Info:  Call  Lena  § 1-800-252-4977 

Duly  13th  - 14th,  2002 

13th  Annual  City  of  Angeles  Kateri  Circle  Pow  Wow  and  Health  Fair 

St.  Doseph  High  School 

5825  N.  Woodruff  Ave 

Lakewood,  CA 

Info:  (213)  637-7263 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Ministry  of  the  Archdiocese 

of  Los  Angeles  605  to  South  St.  West  to  Woodruff,  north  on  Woodruff. 

Health  fair,  contest  dancing,  exhibition  dancing. 

Native  American  mass  Sunday  morning,  food  booths,  arts  and  crafts. 
Come  celebrate  the  Feast  Day  of  the  Blessed  Kateri  Tekakwitha  for  the 


first  time  in  13  years  of  Powwows  ON  her  feast  day,  Duly  14th! 

DUL  19-21,  2002 

MO  STATE  POWWOW 
MO  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 
SEDALIA,  MO 

GOURD  DANCING,  INTERTRIBAL,  STOMP  DANCING,  SAT.  MORN.  CHILDRENS  GAMES 
INDIAN  FOOTBALL  AVAIL. 

E-MAIL:  rhwoolery@socket.net 
Info:  CALL  BOB  AT  (660) -826-5608 

Duly  20  & 21  2002 

7th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  Wow 
Vigo  County  Conservation  Club 
Grotto  Road 
Terre  Haute,  IN 

Not  a contest  Pow  Wow.  Limited  to  25  traders. 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome, 

only  host  Drum  and  co-host  Drum  will  be  paid. 

Camping  on  and  showers  on  grounds. 

Info:  812+877-4670 

Duly  26th-28th,  2002 

Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
Historic  Daly  Mansion  grounds 
500  Eastside  hwy 
Hamilton,  Montana 

The  9th  annual  Bitterroot  valley  all  nations  Powwow 

welcomes  all  dancers  and  rummers  of  all  nations. 

first  10  drums  registered  are  paid,  and  we  have  competition 

dancing  as  well.  Special  tiny  tots  competition  for  5 and  younger  on 

Sat.  princess  contest  on  sat  afternoon,  all  girls  wishing  to  compete 

must  be  registered  by  noon  on  Sat. gates  open  on  26th  at  5:00  Pm  with 

grand  entry  at  7:00PM. vendors  welcome  for  arts  market,  contact  us  for 

application  http : // allnationsmt . homestead . com 

Info:  Becky  {406}  363-5383  or  April  { 406}961-3499 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2002 

2nd  Annual  Friendship  Pow  Wow 
Hawaiian  Gardens 

Info:  (562)  864-2351  or  email:  onelongbraid@yahoo.com 

No  camping  available,  staff  TBA.  Saturday  10am  - 10pm,  Sunday  10am  - 

August  17th  - 18th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
McAdams  Park 
Palmdale,  CA 

Info:  (661)  435-0423  (Richard  Cano)  or  (661)  246-2380  (Alex  Bitolas) 

Aug  22nd  - 25th,  2002 

Schemitzun  2002 
Wintechog  Hill 

1/8  mile  east  of  Foxwoods  Casino  off  Rt.  2 
North  Stonington,  CT 

SCHEMITZUN  2002  ANNUAL  FEAST  OF  GREEN  CORN  AND  DANCE  AUGUST  22-25 
Head  Staff  MC  Kenny  Merrick  Sr.  ND  MC  Kenny  Scabbyrobe  Sr.  WA 
MC  Hammond  Mota  OK  MC  Orville  Kirk  OK  Head 

Arena  Director  Alvin  Windy  Boy  MT  Arena  Director  Doe  Bointy  OK 
Arena  Director  Darrel  Goodwill  SK  Special  Events  Lance  Gumbs  NY 


Special  Events  Bill  Crouse  NY  Contemp  Drum  Coordinator  Rod  Hunter  AB 

Southern  Drum  Coordinator  R.G.  Harris  Dr.  OK 

Northern  Drum  Coordinator  Pete  Gahbow  MN 

Southern  Host:  Southern  Boys  OK 

Northern  Host:  Mystic  River  CT 

Invited  Drums:  Battle  River  High  Noon  Mountain  Soul  Mandaree 
Whitetail  Cree  Haystack  Snake  Island  Blackstone  Bear  Creek  Eyabay 
Black  Lodge  The  Boyz  Seekaskootch  Southern  Cree  Cozad  Bad  Medicine 
Youngbird  Yellowhammer  Sizzortail  Silvercloud  Whitetail 
Dance  Contest  starts  on  Aug  23rd  § NOON  Golden  Age  Categories 
(50  years  & over)  Mens:  Northern  Traditional,  Southern  Straight, 

Grass  and  Fancy  combined  Women's;  Eastern  Blanket,  Northern  Traditional, 

Southern  Traditional  Prizes;  lst...$  2000  2nd... $1800  3rd  ...$1600 

4th... $1400  5th... $1200  6th... $1000  7th... $800  3 consolations  of  $400  each 

Adult  Dance  Categories  (18-49  years)  Men's  Eastern  Straight 

Southern  Straight  Northern  Traditional  Contemp  Traditional 

Chicken  (open  to  teen  boys)  Old  Style  Grass  Contemp  Grass  Southern  fancy 

Northern  Fancy  Smoke  (open  to  teen  boys)  Women's  Eastern  Blanket 

(open  to  teen  girls)  Smoke  (open  to  teen  girls)  Northern  Traditional 

Southern  Traditional  Old  Style  Dingle  Contemp  Dingle  Fancy 

Prizes;  1st... $2000  2nd... $1800  3rd... $1600  4th... $1400  5th... $1200 

6th... $1000  7th... $800  3 consolations  of  $400  each 

Teen  Dance  Categories;  (13-17  years)  Boy's  Northern/Southern  Traditional 
Combined  Grass  Fancy  Girl's  Northern/Southern  Traditional 
Combined  Dingle  Fancy  Prizes;  1st... $500  2nd... $400  3rd... $300  4th... $200 
5th... $100  6th... $90  7th... $50  No  Consolations 
Dunior's  Dance  Categories  (6-12  years) 

Boy's  Northern  Traditional/Southern  Straight  Combined 

Grass  Fancy  Girl's  Northern/Southern  Traditinal  Combined  Dingle  Fancy 

Prizes  1st  $150  2nd  $100  3rd  $90  4th  $80  5th  $70  6th  $60  7th  $50 

no  consolations  Tiny  Tots  (0-5  years)  All  Registered  Tiny  Tots  Receive  day 

Money  Grand  Entry  Friday  12pm  & 6pm  Sat.  12pm  & 6pm  Sun.  12pm  Fri.  , 

Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  given  for  Grand  Entry. 

Dance  Registration  $10  per  dancer.  Tiny  Tots  free 

Thursday,  August  22nd-  Friday,  August,  23rd  2002  From  10am-6pm  at  the 
Schemitzun  site  No  call  ins.  No  exceptions 

BUCK-A-  RAMA  2002  MICHAEL  T.  GOODWIN  MEMORIAL  RODEO  BULL  AND  BAREBACK 

RIDING  AUGUST  22-  25,  2002  All  contestants  must  show  tribal  enrollment  or 

CDIB  cards.  Must  have  positive  ID  to  receive  any  awards.  This  rule  will 

be  strictly  enforced.  No  exceptions.  For  Rodeo  participant  information 

call  the  Rodeo  Hotline  (860)  396-6531,  after  Dune  1,  2002 

Host  Hotels  Two  Trees  Inn;  $65  + tax  Code:  6065 

Great  Cedar  Hotel:  $90  + tax-  Code  4584 

Grand  Pequot  Tower:  $125  + tax  Code:  5897  1-800-PLAY-BIG 

Discount  Airline  Rates  Call  Mashantucket  Travel  Agency  at  1-800-678-0444 

August  23-25,  2002 

28th  Annual  Baltimore  PowWow 
Community  College  of  Baltimore  County 
800  S.  Rolling  Road 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
www . baltimorepowwow . com 
Info:  (410)  675-3535 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
ISSN:  0300-6565 

American  Indian:Past  and  Present 


POWWOW  DATES 


EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MAY  2002 

24  -26  Delaware  Pow-wow.  Copan,  Falleaf  Dancegrounds,  Info:  918-531-2526 

24-26  Vietnam  Veterans  Celebration  & Powwow.  Anadarko,  Wichita  Tribal 
Park,  Info:  405-247-2425  x 133 

24- 27  28th  Annual  De-Un-Da-Ga  Memorial  Day  Powwow.  Custaloga  Town  Scout 
Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  Info:  (814)  833-3235 

25  Lakota  Sioux  Dance  Theatre.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

25- 26  The  Gathering  of  Veterans  Powwow.  The  American  Legion  Field, 
Apperson  Dr.,  Salem.  VA.  Info:  Mel.  Lineberry 
White_Buffalo_Woman@Yahoo. .com  (540)674-1989 

25-26  Ohio  Valley  memorial  Day  Powwow.  Honoring  All  Veterans.  Hocking 
College,  Nelsonville,  OH.  Info:  (740)  592-5322;  traders:  (740)  698-3512. 

25-27  Powwow  at  the  OSU  West  Campus.  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American 

Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio.  Info:  Po  Box  07705 

Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705.  phone-(614)  443-6120,  fax-443-2651, 

Email -naicco@aol . com.  Webpage -naicco@tripod 

26  Annual  Wheelock  Spring  Festival.  Millerton,  Wheelock  Academy  Grounds, 
Info:  918-746-2139 

27  Memorial  Day  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

May  31  - Dune  1 Annual  Miami  Nation  Powwow.  Miami,  Ottawa  County 
Fairgrounds,  Info:  918-542-1445 

May  31  - 3une  2 Tulsa  Powwow.  Tulsa,  Mohawk  Park,  Info:  918-743-3628 

May  31  - Dune  2 Standing  Bear  Powwow  2002.  Bakersfield  College  Campus, 

Bakersfield,  CA.  Info:  (661)  589-3181. 

May  31st,  Dune  1-2  Grand  Village  of  the  Kickapoo  Park  PowWow. 

E-mail :grand_village(3yahoo. com  or  call  Bill  Emmett  - 309-962-2700  or 
Dixie  Thomas  - 309-962  4106.  PowWow  site  is  The  Grand  Village  of  the 
Kickapoo  Park,  LeRoy,  IL. 

DUNE  2002 

1-2  4th  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Traditional  Veterans  Powwow.  Honor 
Our  Elders  and  Warriors.  Matthiessen  State  Park,  near  LaSalle,  IL. 

Info:  (708)  493-0321. 

1-2  Northern  Colorado  Intertribal  Pow-wow  Association  10th  Annual  Contest 
Pow-wow.  Larimer  County  Fairgrounds;  Loveland,  Colorado. 

Info:  (970)  663-9240  or  http://www.fortnet.org/PowWow/ 


8 Good  Medicine  Society's  Summer  Sobriety  Dance.  Oklahoma  City,  State 


Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7953 

6- 9  Osage  Tribal  Dance.  Fairfax,  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Info:  918-287-4622 
2nd  Weekend.  Thunderbird  Society  of  Missouri  Powwow.  Belle,  MO. 

Info: 

(573)  859-3425. 

7- 9  Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival.  Oklahoma  City,  Myriad  Convention  Center, 
Info:  405-427-5228 

13-15  46th  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Traders: 
(830)  665-9309.  Info:  (512)  243-1931. 

13- 15  Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow.  Calvert,  Alabama.  $5000.00  prize  money. 
All  vendors  and  dancers  welcome.  Info:  251-944-2789  or  251-829-5500 

14- 15  24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of  North 
Carolina  - Van  Floy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  NC.  Info:  Ed  deTorres, 
phone  (828)  464-5579  - email  exdt@webtv.net 

14-16  Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebration.  Anadarko,  Indian  City,  Info 
405-247-7695  14-16  Annual  Iowa  Tribal  Powwow.  Perkins,  Powwow  Grounds, 
Info:  405-547-1091 

14-16  Creek  Nation  Festival.  Okmulgee.  Creek  Nation  Complex, 

Info:  918-756-8700 

14- 16  The  32nd  Annual  Delta  Park  Powwow  and  Encampment,  portland,  OR. 
Sponsored  by  the  Bow  & Arrow  Culture  Club.  Info: BowandArrowcc@aol.com 

15- 16  Peoria  Tribal  Powwow.  Miami,  Peoria  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  918-540-2535 

15-16  8th  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center  Competition  Powwow. 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH  . Info:  (216)  341-0000  or 
email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

15-16  CANCELLED:  Four  Directions  Intertribal  Powwow  & Native  American 
Art  Show.  Mineral  Springs  Park  North,  Perkin,  IL.  Info:  (309)  925-2007 
btgurst@soltec . net 

21-22  10  Annual  NAES  College  Powwow.  Mather  Park,  Chicago,  IL. 

Info:  (773) -761-5000 

21-23  Annual  Esa  Rosa  Whitewolf  Celebration.  Medicine  Park,  Whitewolf 
Ceremonial  Grounds,  Info:  405-247-2671 

21-23  Cumberland  Plateau  Powwow.  Cookeville,  Tennessee. 

Info:  (615)  874-1435  or  e-mail:  pbctsalagi@msn.com 

21-  23  Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center's  3rd  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow 
Kimbolton,  Ohio.  Vendors  must  be  pre-registered.  Info:  Michelle  Hill 
(740)  439-4359. 

21-23  Rocky  Fork  Recreation's  3rd  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow. 
Kimbolton,  Ohio.  Email:  rockyforkpowwow@excite . com 
Directions:  www. rockyforkpowwow.freewebspace.com 

22  Trail  of  Tears  Drama  Opens.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

22  Cherokee  Games  - Cornstalk  Shoot.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 


22-23  3rd  Annual  Saracen  Memorial  Powwow  Regional  Park  Pine  Bluff,  AR 


Info:  870  879-1396 


22-23  2nd  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow.  Mt.  Jackson,  VA  (20  min.  N. 
of  Harrisonburg,  VA),  Interstate  81  to  Exit  269.  Turn  West  off  the  Exit. 
Turn  Right  into  the  First  Driveway.  540-477-9616 
e-mail  at:  Sphoenix@shentel.net 

22-23  Dancing  by  the  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  River 
Front  Park,  Lansing,  MI.  Info:  cole@ia4u.net  or  robin-menefee@yahoo.com 

22-23  2nd  Annual  Gentle  Wind  Pow  Wow.  Tussey  Mt.  High  School  Athletic 
Field;  Front  St.;  Saxton,PA..  Info:  Pow  Wow  Coordinator,  Ron  Pawuk,  910 
Norris  Street,  Saxton,  PA  16678-1129;  Phone:  (814)  635-3385  or 
Email:  rpawuk@hotmail.com 

22-23  7th  Annual  Two  Sisters  PowWow,  Rte.113,  Pawtucket  Blvd.,  Regatta 
Field,  Lowell,  Mass,  info:  Jackie  Red  Spirit  Soaring  at  978-459-7214  or 
AReal42385@aol . com 

25-28  Osage  Tribal  Dance.  Pawhuska,  Tribal  Dancegrounds, 

Info:  918-287-4622 

29-30  Tecumseh,  Michigan  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Presented  by  The  Leh-Nah-Weh 
Native  American  Organization,  Cal  Zorn  Park,  Tecumseh,  MI. 

Info:  517-264-1690,  or  E-mail  hardertodd3@aol.com 
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I- 4  Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  Ceremonial.  Carnegie,  Carnegie  Park, 

Info:  405-793-0958 

4- 7  Quapaw  Powwow.  Quapaw,  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Info:  918-542-1853  or 
918-673-2822 

4 -7  Pawnee  Indian  Veterans  Homecoming  and  Powwow.  Pawnee,  Memorial  Field, 
Info:  918-762-4048 

5- 7  Choctaw  Intertribal  Pow-Wow.  Choctaw  Reservation,  Philidelphia, 
Mississippi.  Info:  Dan  (601)656-6617  (Day)  or  Harold  (662)779-2672. 

5-7  The  Gathering  of  Tribes  Pow  Wow  2002.  Elks  Lodge,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Info:  Robert  Joey  907-586-3296  or  write:  Juneau  Pow  Wow  Club,  326  4th  St. 
Apt.  306,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  or  e-mail  garfield_katasse@dot. state. ak. us. 

5- 7  2nd  Annual  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley 

Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  488  2436  or 
www.mosquitonet . com/~standingbear /powwow 

6 30th  ANNIVERSARY  CALICO  DANCERS  GOOD  TIME  POWWOW.  Harry  J.  Betar  Jr. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  12803. 

Info:  (518)  793-1693 

6- 7  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow.  Wagon  Trails  Resort,  4051  State  Route  46, 
Jefferson  Ohio.  Info:  330-326-3248 

July  6-7  The  Gathering  of  Tribes"  Pow  Wow  2002.  Juneau,  Alaska.  Info: 

(907)  586-3296  Robert  Joey  or  write  to  Juneau  Pow  Wow  Club,  326  4th  St. 
Apt.  306,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  or  e-mail  garfield_katasse@dot. state. ak. us 

10-13  NATIONAL  POWWOW  12.  Iroquois  County  Fairgrounds,  Crescent  City, 
Illinois,  www.nationalpowwow.com 

II- 14  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow.  Stroud,  Tribal  Dancegrounds, 

Info:  918-968-3526 


12-14  (2nd  weekend)  Annual  Tonkawa  Tribal  Powwow.  Tonkawa,  Fort  Oakland, 
Info:  580-628-2561 

11- 12  An  Evening  of  Native  American  Music  and  Dance.  Salisbury  City  Hall 
Auditorium,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England.  Info:  01144  01255  880431. 

12- 14  Moosomin  First  Nation  3rd  Annual  Pow  Wow.  20  miles  north  of  North 
Battleford,  Sask.  email:  moosomin. band@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Info:  Lena  @1-800-252-4977 

13- 14  Bison  Farm  Powwow.  Bush  Farm  Bison  Centre,  West  Knoyle,  Wiltshire, 
England.  Info:  01144  01747  830261 

14- 15  24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of  North 
Carolina  - Van  Hoy  Family  Campground  - Union  Grove,  North  Carolina  - 
Contact  Ed  deTorres,  phone  (828)  464-5579  - email  exdt@webtv.net 

13  Cherokee  Games  - Marble  Shoot.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 

18- 21  (3rd  weekend)  Otoe-Missouria  Annual  Powwow.  Red  Rock,  Tribal 
Dancegrounds,  Info:  580-723-4466 

19- 21  Comanche  Homecoming.  Walters,  Sultan  Park,  Info:  580-492-3822 

19-21  Quinnipiac  Tribal  Council's  Annual  "Return  of  Hobbomock" 
Celebrationk,  2002  theme  "Herbal  Traditions"  plus  Rock-Art  Symposium.  Fort 
Nathan  Hal  Park,  New  Haven,  CT.  Info:  (203)  481-6533. 

19- 21  Intertribal  Missouri  State  Powwow.  Missiouri  State  Fairgrounds, 
Sedalia,  MO.  Info:  BOB  WOOLERY,  660-826-5608  OR  rhwoolery@socket.net. 

20- 21  7th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  Wow.  Vigo  County 
Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  Vicki  R.  Rainbolt  (812)  877-4670. 

20-21  10th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow.  Veterans  park.  Broad  Street,  Salamanca, 
NY.  Info:  (716)  283-0084.  naiva2000@yahoo.com 

26- 28n  9th  Annual  Bitterroot  Valley  All  nations  Powwow.  Historic  Daly 
Mansion  grounds,  Hamilton,  MT.  Info:  {406}  363-5383  or  {406}  961-3499 
email:  doolittleranch@cs.com;  http://allnationsmt.homestead.com 

27- 28  Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow.  Zelienople,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  847-2754.  email:  tumavisions@home.com 

AUGUST  2002 

2-3  17th  Annual  Bell  Powwow.  Stilwell,  location  varies.  Info:  918-696-4480 

2-3  9th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwoww.  Frank  Liske  Park,  Concord,  NC. 
Info:  (336)  236-1099.  gehoyt@concordnc.com 

2-4  Kaw  Nation  Powwow.  Kaw  City,  Tribal  Grounds,  Info:  580-269-2552 
2-4  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow.  Concho,  Tribal  Gym,  Info:  405-262-0345 

2- 4  Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance.  Fort  Cobb,  Apache  Dancegrounds, 
Info:  405-247-7695. 

3- 4  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Powwow.  Shawnee  Caverns,  Bellefontaine  OH. 
Info:  (937)  592-9592.  www.zaneshawneecaverns.org  or  shawneeurb@msn.com 

5-10  American  Indian  Exposition.  Anadarko,  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Info: 
405-942-3837  2nd  Weekend.  Thunderbird  Society  of  Missouri  Powwow. 

Vandalia,  MO.  Info:  (573)  859-3425. 


9- 11  25th  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions.  Tulsa,  Expo 
Center,  Info:  918-836-1523 

10  Cherokee  Games  - Stickball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

10- 11  MIHSIHKINAAHKWA  POW  WOW.  COLUMBIA  CITY,  INDIANA  AT  MORSCHES  PARK. 
TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW  WITH  WOODLAND  ETIQUETTE  OBSERVED.  NORTHERN  & SOUTHER 
STYLE  DRUM  AND  DANCING.  CHILDREN'S  GAMES  & STORYTELLING.  LOVING  HISTORY 
VILLAGE  DEMONSTRATIONS.  DANCERS  WELCOME,  CAMPING  AVAILABLE. 

INFO:  260-625-4370  OR  E-MAIL  mianipowwow@kconline.com. 

15-18  Wichita  Annual  Dance.  Anadarko,  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  405-247-2425  x 133 

17-18  20TH  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL  TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW.  Boone 
County  4-H  Grounds  Lebanon,  IN.  Trading  is  by  invitation  only  and  must  be 
pre-registered . Info:  Marda  Malaterre  765/482-3315, 

Susie  Deem  317/545-5057. Kathy  Wamsley,  765/482-5630  or 
email  aicindiana@hotmail.com 

17-18  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Powwow.  Flying  W Ranch,  Kellettville,  PA. 
Info:  Tom  Mance  (412)  331-6129.  www.geocities.com/flyingwpowwow. 

17-18  9th  Annual  Pow-wow  By  the  Sea.  At  the  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S. 
Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Tx.  Info:  (361)  643-0399  or  (361)  584-3591. 
http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm 

22- 25  Ponca  Powwow.  Ponca  City,  White  Eagle  Park,  Info:  580-762-8104 

23- 25  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemakers  Pow  Wow.  400  N. 
Hiawatha  Ave.  Pipestone  Mn.  Info:  (507)  825-3734 

23-25  Baltimore  American  Indian  Center  28th  Annual  PowWow.  The  Community 
College  of  Baltimore  County,  Baltimore,  MD.  Info:  Dennis  Seymour  410-675- 
3535  dennis@baltimorepowwow.com  or  visit:  www.baltimorepowwow.com 

23-25  2nd  Annual  Spirit  of  the  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
Bring  the  Tradition  Home 
Click  Here  to  Subscribe 
whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Robert  Dorman,  Marsha  Monestersky,  Gary  Smith,  Mikola  18,  Frosty  Deere, 
Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Janet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis, 
Valerie  Scott,  Jessie  Metz,  John  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Eric  Martin, 
Turtle  Heart,  Jay  Criswell,  John  Berry,  Raven  Davis 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  May  29  12:31:06  2002 

Date:  29  May  2002  01:04:00  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.022 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Ponca  hot  weather  begins  moon 
Blackfeet  ito ' tsisamssootaa/moon  when  the  long  rains  come 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Chiapas-I,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  and 

Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"We're  sitting  on  our  blessed  Mother  Earth  from  which  we  get  our 
strength  and  determination,  love  and  humility-all  the  beautiful 
attributes  that  we've  been  given,  so  turn  to  one  another;  love 
one  another;  respect  one  another;  respect  Mother  Earth;  respect 
the  waters-because  that's  life  itself!" 

Phil  Lane,  Sr.  Yankton  Sioux 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

j so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Who  is  Cheyenne?  Who  is  Lakota?  Who  is  Cherokee?  Until  now,  that 
question  was  answered  to  a large  extent  by  Cheyenne,  Lakota  and  Cherokee 
tribal  enrollment  offices,  based  on  criteria  established  by  the  tribal 
nation  served  by  each  office.  The  determination  of  who  qualifies  for 
rights  of  citizenship  within  any  nation  is  one  of  the  most  basic  and 
sacrosanct  duties  which  defines  that  nation  as  sovereign. 

If  a just-proposed  trust  reform  bill  makes  its  way  through  the  various 
mazes  of  U.  S.  Government  and  becomes  law,  a national  formula  will  be 
established  that  defines,  outside  the  control  of  individual  tribal  nations, 
a rigorous  set  of  criteria  for  determining  the  right  of  land  inheritance 
within  that  nation.  If  a nation  cannot  decide  for  itself  who  will  inherit 
its  land,  how  long  will  it  take  for  their  right  to  decide  citizenship  to 
follow?  This  is  just  one  more  "well  meaning"  tool  to  end  tribal 
sovereignty  and  one  more  way  of  hastening  the  "last  bottle  club"  effect 
of  blood  quantum  legislation  that  will  eventually  result  in  nonexistance 
of  indivduals  who  meet  the  "legal  definition"  of  who  is  or  is  not  Indian. 

All  you  Cheyenne,  Charokee  and  Lakota  (and  all  other  tribal  nations) 
party  hardy.  Last  round  is  coming  sooner  than  you  realize.  Sonn  you 
will  be  just  another  brownish  skinned  Amerikkan. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Date:  Mon,  27  May  2002  19:42:53  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Susanna  Shreeve  <susanna@rain .org> 

Sub  j : Rez  Rolling  Homes  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  (fwd) 
>To:  Gary  Smith  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

Forwarded  message  

Date:  Mon,  27  May  2002  18:30:21  -0600 

From:  Alice  Perkins  <aliceperkins410@hotmail . com> 


I am  currently  working  on  bringing  much  needed  affordable  housing  to  the 
reservation.  A donor  directed  loan  fund  was  set  up  to  help  those  individuals 
that  could  not  qualify  for  a loan  through  a bank  to  purchase  a mobile  home. 
The  payments  are  set  according  to  their  income.  Since  my  husband  and  I 
begin  working  with  project-we  have  placed  80  homes  on  the  reservation. 

These  80  homes  housed  children,  adults  and  elderly. 

The  individuals  need  $500.00  for  a downpayment  on  a mobile  home.  They 
are  placed  on  a list  and  will  recieve  a home  in  6-8  weeks.  Sometimes  less, 
depending  on  the  weather.  Included  in  the  cost  of  the  mobile  home  is-hall, 
set  and  level.  The  Oglala  Lakota  College  Students,  with  the  instructor 
come  and  go  thru  the  mobile  homes  inspecting  the  pipes,  hotwater  heaters 
and  furnaces.  Many  Elderly  are  happy  to  get  into  a mobile  home  that  will 
be  theirs  in  a short  period  and  time.  They  are  also  happy  to  be  able  to 
utilize  their  own  land  now. 

Many  Elderly  and  young  families  are  finding  it  hard  for  the  initial 
downpayment.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  directly  donating  any  monies  to 
help  a family.  Please  contact  me.  If  you  would  like  more 
information-please  call  (605)  685-3362  or  (308)  862-6208. 

Our  e-mail  address  is  rezrollers@gpcom . net 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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filename=" CROSSINGS" 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Sharlon  Willows 

Sharlon  Linda  Willows,  longtime  Montana  environmental  activist  and 
consultant,  died  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Bonni  Quist  in  Creston,  on 
Thursday,  May  9,  2002. 

A celebration  in  honor  of  her  life  was  held  at  Rob  and  Bonni  Quist' s 
Sweetwater  Ranch  in  Creston  on  May  19. 

She  was  born  the  oldest  of  four  children  to  Dames  and  Laverne  Willows  on 
Mar.  22,  1948,  during  the  wild  early  dam  construction  days  of  Hungry  Horse. 
She  attended  schools  in  Hungry  Horse  and  Columbia  Falls  and  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Montana  with  degrees  in  history  and 
political  science.  She  continued  her  education  in  Denver,  Colo.,  becoming 
a licensed  paralegal  which  enabled  her  to  work  as  an  environmental  legal 
consultant.  During  the  1970s,  she  received  her  teaching  credentials  and 
opened  the  first  private  kindergarten  and  grade  school  in  Hungry  Horse. 

Willows  was  known  for  her  vision,  her  tenacity  and  her  unerring 
dedication  to  the  environment.  She  was  the  original  founder  (with  Bradley 
Chase)  and  president  of  the  Coalition  for  Canyon  Preservation . She  will  be 
remembered  for  her  work  preserving  the  old  growth  timber  at  Avalanche 
Campground  as  well  as  her  work  protecting  the  elk  wintering  grounds  and 
grizzly  bear  denning  areas  in  Glacier  National  Park.  She  worked  on 
protecting  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  particularly,  preventing  a proposed 
housing  development  on  the  Middlefork.  She  was  an  advocate  of  preserving 
the  integrity  and  historic  values  of  the  park,  especially  the  Going-to- 
the-Sun  road  in  Glacier  Park.  She  also  worked  diligently  with  the  highway 
department  to  develop  a modest  design  for  the  highway  leading  up  to 
Glacier  Park  and  just  before  her  death,  was  actively  involved  in  helping 
develop  a highway  design  to  save  the  historical  Berne  Memorial  Park  in  the 
Canyon . 

She  was  great  supporter  of  the  Native  peoples  in  the  state,  working 
tirelessly  with  the  Blackfeet,  Kootenai  and  Flathead  tribes  on  land  issues 
and,  in  particular,  working  to  stop  mining  and  preserve  the  Sweet  Grass 
Hills  as  sacred  ceremonial  grounds  for  all  Native  peoples. 

Willows  had  a great  love  of  music  and  dance  and  will  always  be 
remembered  for  her  ability  to  lose  herself  in  the  joy  of  the  moment  while 
dancing.  She  spent  many  summers  hiking  the  trails  of  Glacier  National  Park 
as  well  as  her  beloved  Columbia  Mountain.  She  was  a member  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church  in  Columbia  Falls. 

She  is  survived  by  a daughter.  Willow  Dean  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  her 
companion,  Craig  Thomas  of  Coram;  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Rob  and 
Bonni  Quist  and  their  children,  Hallady  of  Creston,  and  Guthrie  Quist  of 
Malibu,  Calif.;  a sister,  Damey  Faun  Willows  and  her  son,  Harley  Hanks  of 
Whitefish;  a brother  and  sister-in-law.  Dames  and  Daekyung  Willows  and 
their  children,  Dosiah,  Esther  and  Abe,  of  Columbia  Heights;  and  her 
father  and  mother-in-law.  Dames  and  Gladys  Willows  of  Malibu. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Coalition  for  Canyon 
Preservation,  P.0.  Box  422,  Hungry  Horse,  MT  59919. 

Lee  Doseph  Matte 

Lee  Doseph  Matte,  71,  died  at  his  home  at  Two  Medicine  on  May  16,  2002, 
of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  was  said  Monday  at  the  Matte  residence.  His  funeral  was  held 
Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  in  the  Matte  Cemetery. 

Born  April  7,  1932,  in  Harlem,  he  attended  Harlem  High  School.  He 
graduated  from  Northern  Montana  College  with  a certificate  in  auto 
mechanics.  He  entered  the  Army  and  served  in  Germany  in  1953  and  was 
honorably  discharged. 

Matte  worked  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Great  Falls  for  several 


years,  in  Seattle  as  a sanitation  technician,  in  Spokane  at  Fairchild  Air 
Force  Base,  on  Expo  '74  and  in  maintenance  at  Chemewa  Indian  Boarding 
School  in  Oregon. 

He  had  a passion  for  working  on  automobiles,  was  a great  mechanic,  loved 
walking  the  hills  around  his  home  and  enjoyed  rodeos  and  TV. 

He  is  survived  by  children,  Steven  Matte,  Alan  "Bubby"  Matte,  Marsha 
Matte,  Quintin  Carlson,  Edwin  "Sooney"  Little  Plume,  Gerald  "Chee  Chee" 
Whiteman,  Edith  "Squie"  Carlson,  Marilyn  Rider,  Linda  "Boozie"  Bertelsen 
and  Billy  Little  Plume;  grandchildren;  brothers,  Edward  Matte,  Dr.,  and 
Warren  Matte;  sisters,  Roberta  Popisal,  Torchy  Matte,  Selma  Matte,  Billie- 
-Ray  Yellow  Owl  and  Dolly  Johnson;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  Edward  Matte,  Sr.  and  Vernie 
Ereaux-Matt;  a daughter,  Brenda  Kay  Matte;  his  wife,  Delores  "Betty" 

Matte;  a brother,  John  Matte;  and  sisters,  Cecelia,  Theresa  and  Baby  Girl 
Matte . 

Day  Family  Funeral  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  21,  2002 
Frederick  P.  Whiteface 

RAPID  CITY  - Frederick  P.  Whiteface,  80,  of  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  May 
19,  2002,  at  his  home. 

Frederick  was  born  May  9,  1922,  in  Martin,  S.D.,  to  Frederick  Whiteface 
Sr.  and  Margaret  (Clifford)  Whiteface.  He  was  one  of  four  children  born  to 
this  family. 

Frederick  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  1942  to  1945. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  56  years,  Margaret  Pearl  Whiteface  of 
Rapid  City;  six  children,  Charmaine  Whiteface,  Wayne  Iteska,  Lorraine 
Brave  Heart,  Elaine  LaMere  and  Dalaine  Bloom,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and 
Germaine  Hughes  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  one  brother,  Clifford  Whiteface  of 
Rapid  City;  27  grandchildren;  and  37  great  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  sisters  and  two 
grandchildren . 

A Christian  wake  and  rosary  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May 
22,  2002,  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  23,  at  the 
Mother  Butler  Center,  with  Fr.  John  Hatcher  as  celebrant.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis.  Full  military  honors 
will  be  provided  by  the  VFW  Post  No.  1273  in  Rapid  City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Roselind  Poor  Bear 

WANBLEE  - Roselind  Poor  Bear,  49,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  May  19,  2002, 
in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  five  daughters,  Julia  Swift  Hawk,  Emma  Swift  Hawk  and 
Geraldine  Swift  Hawk,  all  of  Wanblee,  Stephanie  Waters,  Hisle,  and  Lucille 
Crane,  St.  Francis;  six  sons,  Jerry  Swift  Hawk,  Eugene  Swift  Hawk,  Dennis 
Swift  Hawk,  Cody  Poor  Bear,  Carl  Moran  and  Butch  Standing  Bear,  all  of 
Wanblee;  two  sisters,  LaDonna  Poor  Bear,  Wanblee,  and  Juanita  Bear  Stops, 
Pierre;  two  brothers,  Lester  Poor  Bear,  Norris,  and  Lyle  Poor  Bear, 
Wanblee;  and  38  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Wednesday,  May  22,  at  the  Roselind 
Poor  Bear  residence  in  Wanblee.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 
Thursday,  May  23,  at  the  Wanblee  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  May  24,  at  Wanblee  CAP,  with  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Delphia  M.  Day  Boy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Delphia  M.  Day  Boy,  60,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  May  19, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Emma  Lane,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons,  Gary 


Mills  and  lodi  Lame,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Marty  Tobacco,  Rapid  City; 
four  daughters,  Cindy  Mills,  Marla  Day  Boy  and  Natalie  Lame,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge,  and  Heidi  Sitting  Holy,  Chadron,  Neb.;  two  brothers,  Ted  Lame  Sr. 
and  Richard  Broken  Nose,  both  of  Number  Four  Community;  two  sisters,  Mary 
lane  Broken  Nose,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Etheline  Lame,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  and 
15  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  May  22,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  May  24,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  Richard  Broken  Nose  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  23,  2002 
Angila  B.  Poor  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Angila  B.  Poor  Bear,  27,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  May  21, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  MacArthur  and  Mary  Belle  Poor  Bear,  Pine 
Ridge;  one  son,  Derome  Poor  Bear,  Pine  Ridge;  six  sisters,  Dulie  Poor  Bear, 
Brookings,  Tina  Poor  Bear,  April  Leftwich  and  Marsha  Poor  Bear,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge,  Miriam  Jealous  Of  Him,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Irene  Poor  Bear, 

Rapid  City;  and  seven  brothers,  Francis  Poor  Bear,  Denver,  Mike  Poor  Bear 
Jr.,  Isaiah  Poor  Bear  and  Daniel  Poor  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Aaron 
Poor  Bear,  Eric  Poor  Bear  and  Teddy  Poor  Bear,  all  of  Brookings. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  May  25,  at  Allen  School 
Gym.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  May  26,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  May  27,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the 
Rev.  Don  Mink  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  25,  2002 
Lawrence  He  Crow 

OGLALA  - Lawrence  He  Crow,  68,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  May  23,  2002, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Debbie  Mendoza,  Rapid  City;  one  sister, 
Norma  Lone  Elk,  Oglala;  two  brothers,  Francis  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Abraham  He  Crow  Sr.,  Oglala;  many  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday,  May  28,  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  May  29,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Asa  Wilson  and  Mr.  Clyde  Red  Shirt  officiating.  Mr.  Richard  Broken 
Nose  will  officiate  for  a Lakota  prayer. 

Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

May  23,  2002 
Nora  Norberto 

Nora  Norberto,  88,  of  Farmington  died  at  her  home  Saturday, 

May  18,  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Lee  Norberto  of  Nageezi;  three  daughters. 

Rose  Harrison,  Patricia  Harrison  and  Dorothy  Norberto,  all  of  Farmington; 
one  brother,  Raymond  Torrivio  of  Nageezi;  and  two  sisters,  Betty  Norberto 
of  Bloomfield  and  Marion  Norberto  of  Farmington.  She  has  26  grandchildren 
and  31  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter  and  one  great-granddaughter . 


Nora  was  a gifted  rug  weaver  and  a Pentecostal  Church  follower. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  May  24,  2002, 
at  Bible  Baptist  Shepherd  Navajo  Church,  1105  S.  Miller  Ave.  in  Farmington 
Evangelist  George  Toledo  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  Norberto,  Derrick  Norberto,  Rudy  Norberto, 
Scott  Wilcox,  Damal  Doseph  and  Troy  Harrison. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

George  E.  Yazzie 

George  E.  Yazzie,  76,  of  Carson  passed  away  Tuesday,  May  21,  2002,  in 
Dzilth-na-o-dith-hle.  He  was  born  Aug.  19,  1926,  in  Carson  to  Etcitty  and 
Susie  Yazzie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Irvin  Yazzie  and  Dackson  Yazzie,  and  three 
daughters.  Rose  Yazzie,  Terrie  Yazzie  and  Bernice  Harris,  all  of  Carson; 
two  sisters,  Maxine  Napie  of  Carson  and  Marie  Curley  of  Prewitt;  and  five 
grandchildren,  Brandon  Tsoi,  Dustin  Tsoi,  Ryan  L.  Benally,  Shaldon  Chavez 
and  Natasha  Chavez. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife,  Lola  Mae  Yazzie,  and  a grandson, 
Nathaniel  Petago. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  25,  2002,  at 
Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  Interment  will  be  at  Brethren  in 
Christ  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  Willie,  Clint  Begay,  Lindy  Pierce,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Christopher  Yazzie  and  Wayne  Harrison.  Alternate  pallbearer  will 
be  Terrence  Frague. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily-Times. 

May  22,  2002 

Byron  L.  Tsingine  Sr. 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Byron  Tsingine  Sr.,  89,  will  be  held  at 
2 p.m..  Friday,  May  24  at  First  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Pastor  Larry  Tsingine  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Flagstaff 
Veterans  Cemetery. 

Tsingine  Sr.  died  May  20  in  Tuba  City.  He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1913  in 
Coppermine,  Ariz.  into  the  Deer  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Wood 
Streak  People  Clan. 

Tsingine  Sr.  attended  Tuba  City  Boarding  School,  Albuquerque  Indian 
School  and  Arizona  Teachers  College.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army,  during 
World  War  II,  with  the  158th  infantry  regiment  and  the  army  reserves.  Was 
employed  as  a teacher  supervisor,  counselor,  Eduaction  Specialist  and 
Principal  in  Nazlini,  Ariz.  He  was  a member  of  the  disabled  Veterans 
Association  and  received  many  numerous  awards,  American  Defense  Service, 
American  Theater  Service,  Asiatic  Pacific  Theater  Service  and  Philippine 
Liberation  Service,  and  Purple  Heart. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  Tsingine;  sons,  Byron  Dr.,  Lawrence, 
Willard,  Raymond  of  Tuba  City,  Ward  of  Gallup  and  Glenn  Tsingine  of  Ganado 
Ariz.;  daughters,  Barbara  Doann  Ashley  and  Danet  Tsingine  of  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.;  brothers,  Peter  Tsinigine;  22  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tsingine  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lola  Nez  and  Alvin 
Tsingine;  brothers,  Steven  and  Clau  Tsingine;  sisters,  Nonaluch  Wilson, 
Lilly  Wilson,  Molly  Tsingine  and  Sally  Lane. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Olin  Tsingine,  Michael  Lomakema,  Dan  Tsingine,  Kyle 
Ashley,  Nolan  Tsingine  and  Craig  Tsingine. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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"Liquor  commissioner:  'Closing  Whiteclay  stores  gains  little'" 

By  MARK  THIESSEN 
May  25,  2002 

OMAHA,  Neb.  (AP)  --  "Yanking  the  beer  licenses  from  four  stores  in 
Whiteclay  would  do  little  to  address  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  on  the 
nearby  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  a member  of  the  Nebraska  Liquor 
Control  Commission  said. 

It  would  be  like  "putting  a Band-Aid  on  a compound  fracture,"  Rhonda 
Flower  of  Gering  said  Friday,  a day  after  commission  members  visited  the 
small  community  near  the  South  Dakota  border  and  the  South  Dakota 
reservation.  The  visit  was  made  at  the  request  of  Nebraskans  for  Peace,  an 
advocacy  group  seeking  to  curtail  the  liquor  sales  in  Whiteclay. 

"Nebraska  officials  like  Rhonda  Flower  are  part  of  the  problem,"  said 
Tim  Rinne,  the  advocacy  group's  state  coordinator. 

Commissioners  Flower,  Richard  Coyne  and  Robert  Logsdon  were  joined  on 
the  tour  by  the  commission's  executive  director.  Frosty  Chapman,  and  Sen. 
Ray  lanssen,  chairman  of  the  Legislature's  General  Affairs  Committee.  The 
committee  oversees  legislation  dealing  with  alcohol  sales. 

Nebraskans  for  Peace  and  others  have  complained  for  years  that  the  four 
stores  in  the  tiny  town  sell  millions  of  cans  of  beer  annually  to  residents 
from  the  nearby  Indian  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Alcohol  is  banned  on  the  5,000-square-mile  reservation  that  is  home  to 
15,000  Oglala  Sioux  and  has  one  of  the  nation's  highest  alcoholism-related 
mortality  rates. 

While  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  problem.  Flower  said  Nebraskans 
for  Peace  could  help  find  one  by  addressing  what  she  called  the  root 
problem. 

"Quit  blaming  the  commission  and  go  to  the  core  of  the  problem,  and  that 
is  the  truly  impoverished  lifestyles  these  people  lead  on  the  reservation," 
she  told  Scottsbluff  radio  station  KNEB. 

Flower  did  not  return  a phone  message  left  at  her  home  Friday  night  by 
The  Associated  Press. 

"I'm  appalled,  horrified  that  she  would  have  the  chutzpah  to  say  such 
things,"  said  Rinne,  also  a native  of  Gering. 

He  said  the  state  has  profited  by  about  $250,000  a year  in  taxes  from 
the  sale  of  beer  in  Whiteclay,  and  didn't  give  a dime  to  the  Oglala  Sioux 
tribal  government  to  address  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse. 

"The  state  of  Nebraska  needs  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  profiting  from 
Indian  misery,"  he  said. 

"This  is  blatant  racism  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  as  they  are 
targeting  this  minority  population  and  if  Rhonda  Flower  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  this  and  the  Liquor  Control's  responsibility  in 
it,  we  need  to  have  a new  commission,"  he  said. 

Flower  said  closing  Whiteclay  businesses  would  not  keep  those  with 
alcohol  problems  from  finding  another  source  for  the  product. 

The  commission  has  in  the  past  disciplined  Whiteclay  stores  that  have 
violated  the  law,  just  like  it  would  any  other  liquor  dealer  in  the  state, 
she  said. 

An  attorney  general's  opinion  last  year  said  the  state  has  little 
authority  to  block  the  sale  of  beer  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  in  Whiteclay. 

Gov.  Mike  lohanns  and  other  state  officials  have  said  they  can  do 
nothing  to  stop  licensed  establishments  from  selling  alcohol  unless  laws 
are  violated. 

Critics,  however,  say  those  laws,  such  as  consuming  alcohol  on  public 
property,  are  consistently  violated  in  the  village. 

Nine  American  Indians,  including  activist  Russell  Means,  were  arrested 
in  Duly  1999  as  hundreds  of  Oglala  Sioux  marched  from  the  reservation  to 
Whiteclay  to  protest  the  beer  sales  and  the  unsolved  murders  of  two 


Indians  whose  bodies  were  found  just  across  the  South  Dakota  border." 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press. 
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Sen.  Tom  Daschle:  BIA  Trust  Fund  is  Indian  country's  Enron 

May  21,  2002  - 9:00am  EST 

by:  Tom  Daschle  / Senator  / U.S.  Congress 

In  recent  months,  news  of  corporate  mismanagement  and  its  consequences 
for  the  pensions  of  individual  American  workers  has  sent  shock  waves 
through  the  country.  Legislators,  economists  and  academics,  appalled  by 
the  Enron  experience,  have  called  for  swift  and  decisive  action  to 
strengthen  corporate  accounting  practices  and  protect  employee  pension 
accounts . 

Unknown  to  many  of  these  legislators,  economists  and  academics,  a 
similar  injustice  is  occurring  out  of  the  public  spotlight  to  many 
American  Indians.  And  the  responsible  party  is  not  corporate  management, 
but  rather  the  federal  government. 

For  generations,  Indian  country  has  seen  first-hand  how  persistent  and 
devastating  accounting  mismanagement  can  be.  Today,  the  BIA  may  owe  as 
much  as  $10  billion  to  as  many  as  500,000  Indians.  Tex  Flail,  President  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  refers  to  the  trust  debacle  as 
the  "Indian  Enron  case." 

The  restoration  of  the  administrative  integrity  of  Indian  trust  funds 
and  assets  must  be  a higher  national  priority.  And  tribal  leaders  must  be 
part  of  a timely  solution. 

That  is  why  I joined  Senators  John  McCain  and  Tim  Johnson  in  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  jump-start  the  process  of  fixing  the  long-standing 
problem  of  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  assets.  Our  legislation,  based  in 
significant  measure  on  the  ideas  of  Tex  Hall,  Lower  Brule  Chairman  Mike 
Jandreau  and  other  tribal  leaders  across  the  country,  would  establish  a 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Trust  Management  and  Reform  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  provide  oversight  of  all  the  trust  fund  and  trust  asset 
administration.  In  our  view,  it  is  essential  that  a top  Interior 
Department  official  be  assigned  the  sole  responsibility  of  fixing  this 
longstanding  problem. 

Last  fall,  after  years  of  insufficient  attention  and  under  the  pressure 
of  court  action,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hastily  unveiled  plans  to 
reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management  and  segregate  the 
oversight  and  accounting  of  trust-related  assets  in  a new  Bureau  of  Indian 
Trust  Asset  Management.  This  plan  was  presented  to  the  court  with  minimal 
consultation  with  the  tribes  or  individual  Indian  account  holders,  not  to 
mention  Congress. 

In  South  Dakota,  tribal  leaders  communicated  to  Tim  Johnson  and  me  their 
observation  that  the  Secretary's  solution  appeared  to  be  a fait  accompli 
and  their  concern  that  it  could  actually  hurt  those  it  was  supposed  to 
help.  They  asked  how  this  shuffling  of  bureaucratic  boxes  on  an 
organization  chart  would  improve  the  management  of  trust  funds  and  whether 
this  new  structure  would  impact  other  BIA  programs.  To  a person,  they  felt 
strongly  that  this  proposal  should  not  be  implemented  without  further 
consultation  with  the  Indian  people  affected  by  the  management  changes. 


In  response,  the  Administration  assured  the  Indian  community  and 
Congress  that  its  reorganization  plan  was  not  set  in  stone  and  that  the 
views  of  Indian  country  would  be  solicited  before  final  action  was  taken. 
Yet,  the  Interior  Department  then  proceeded  quietly  to  request  that  $200 
million  from  the  BIA  and  $100  million  from  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trustee  be  reprogrammed  to  "a  single  organization  that  will  report  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Trust."  This 
contradiction  set  off  red  flags  in  Congress,  and  a clear  message  was  sent 
to  Secretary  Norton  by  Senators  Inouye,  Campbell,  Byrd,  Johnson,  and 
others  that  no  action  should  be  taken  to  implement  her  proposed 
reorganization  plan  administratively. 

Given  these  developments.  Senators  McCain,  Johnson  and  I felt  that 
Congress  must  be  more  assertive  in  helping  shape  action  on  trust  reform. 
Our  bill  is  intended  to  refocus  this  debate  and  provide  further 
opportunity  for  the  suggestions  of  tribal  chairs  and  other  representatives 
from  Indian  country  to  be  incorporated  into  the  final  trust  reform  plan. 

An  effective  long-term  solution  to  the  Indian  trust  problem  must  be 
based  on  government-to-government  dialogue.  I hope  that  the  discussion  the 
McCain- Johnson-Daschle  bill  generates  will  not  only  provide  the  catalyst 
for  meaningful  tribal  involvement  in  the  search  for  a solution  to  this 
very  serious  problem,  but  also  form  the  basis  for  effective  trust  reform. 

Tom  Daschle,  a democrat,  is  the  senior  senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
serves  as  the  Senate  Majority  Leader.  In  addition  to  his  leadership  post, 
Daschle  also  serves  as  a member  of  the  Agriculture,  Finance  and  Rules 
Committees.  In  past  Congresses,  he  has  served  on  the  Veterans  Affairs, 
Indian  Affairs  and  Ethics  committees.  Daschle  is  a native  of  Aberdeen,  S.D 
Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Government  moves  to  delay  trust  fund  monitor 
FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  2002 

The  Department  of  Dustice  is  refusing  to  allow  top  Indian  trust  official 
to  appear  before  a court  investigator  accused  of  disparaging  Secretary  of 
Interior  Gale  Norton. 

Trust  fund  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  was  informed  on  Wednesday  that 
an  upcoming  deposition  would  be  delayed  at  least  a month.  Sandra  Spooner, 
a government  attorney  who  also  faces  a court  probe,  said  Bert  T.  Edwards 
would  not  be  available  to  testify  under  oath  about  efforts  to  tell  300,000 
Indian  beneficiaries  how  much  they  are  owed. 

"This  is  not  to  intimate  any  intent  to  not  cooperate,"  Spooner  wrote  in 
a May  22  letter. 

But  the  announcement,  delivered  hours  after  Kieffer  expanded  his  ongoing 
investigation  to  include  Spooner's  handling  of  the  trust  fund  case, 
represents  just  that.  Although  the  delay  was  tied  to  the  completion  of  the 
Department  of  Interior's  comprehensive  accounting  plan,  due  June  30,  the 
government  made  clear  its  objections  to  unfettered  court  oversight. 

"Postponing  the  deposition  would  also  lessen  the  jurisdictional 
complications  caused  by  the  premature  insertion  of  the  judicial  branch 
into  the  Interior's  decision-making  process,"  Spooner  wrote. 

Additionally,  Kieffer  was  informed  that  the  department  would  stop 
providing  him  with  information.  Even  though  he  was  given  a set  of 
documents  last  week  --  "in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,"  according  to 
Spooner  --  the  department  now  refuses  to  turn  over  memos,  records  and  e- 
mails  "relating  to  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  the  court  monitor's  duties 
and  even  beyond  the  court's  jurisdiction  to  review." 

Spooner's  letter  is  the  latest  development  in  an  ongoing  battle  the  Bush 


administration  has  waged  against  trust  reform  oversight.  After  insisting 
upon,  and  obtaining,  limitations  on  Kieffer's  investigations,  the 
government  sought  to  have  his  latest  report  rejected,  charging  that  it  was 
filled  with  unsubstantiated  and  damaging  accusations  against  Norton. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  hasn't  responded  to  that  request  but 
he  may  be  forced  to  intervene  to  prevent  his  official  from  being  hampered. 
Spooner  in  her  letter  suggested  only  a court  order  would  compel  the 
government's  full  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  Edwards,  Kieffer  is  planning  to  interview  Special  Trustee 
Tom  Slonaker  and  his  top  deputy  Tommy  Thompson  under  oath.  He  also 
indicated  he  would  depose  Ross  Swimmer,  who  is  overseeing  the  department's 
"trust  transition"  effort,  because  the  former  assistant  secretary  was 
evading  his  questions. 
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Audit:  No  one  in  charge  of  Indian  trust  data 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22,  2002 

The  Department  of  Interior's  information  technology  systems  could  be 
plunged  into  chaos  again  based  on  the  findings  of  a team  of  federal 
computer  security  experts. 

More  than  five  months  after  numerous  security  problems  were  first 
exposed,  the  audit  has  highlighted  significant  obstacles  to  an  effort 
flagged  as  "high  risk"  by  the  White  House.  Lack  of  accountability,  limited 
funds  and  little  direction  are  among  the  major  challenges  cited,  according 
to  a 294-page  draft  report  completed  last  month. 

"Management  commitment  to  computer  security  exists  on  paper,  but  not  on 
practical  implementation,"  the  computer  security  expert  assist  team 
(CSEAT)  of  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  wrote  on 
April  1. 

The  most  damaging  finding,  however,  affects  the  status  of  computer 
systems  that  process  $3.1  billion  in  annual  payments  to  tribes  and 
individual  Indians.  Shut  down  by  a federal  judge's  order  in  December,  a 
court  investigator  has  allowed  the  gradual  reconnection  of  dozens  of 
Indian  trust  systems  based  on  sworn  declarations  by  department  officials 
and  employees  under  an  effort  overseen  by  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  Dim 
Cason . 

But  according  to  the  audit,  no  one  is  in  charge  of  Indian  trust  data 
despite  appearances  otherwise.  Senior  officials,  including  Special  Trustee 
Tom  Slonaker  and  other  top  leaders,  have  failed  to  take  the  initiative  to 
define  this  very  basic  concept,  the  experts  reported,  a problem  that 
permeated  the  department  to  its  lowest  levels. 

"Individuals  that  have  responsibilities  for  processing  trust  information 
state  that  their  job  does  not  involve  such  information,"  the  report  stated. 
"Other  individuals  that  know  they  process  Indian  trust  information  are 
unsure  of  which  pieces  of  information  are  Indian  trust  information  and 
which  are  not . " 

The  lack  of  a clear  meaning  of  Indian  trust  data  was  at  the  center  of 
intense  and  slow-moving  negotiations  between  Cason  and  special  master  Alan 
Balaran,  whose  investigation  uncovered  risks  to  hackers.  After  months  of 
talks,  the  last  major  system  which  processes  payments  to  tribes  and 
Indians  was  restarted  in  March. 

In  all  the  cases,  Balaran  gave  his  nod  based  on  assurances  to  the 
protection  of  trust  data.  Based  on  the  NIST  review,  the  certifications 
offered  by  the  Interior  would  be  in  doubt  because  of  failures  of  top 
officials  to  define  a key  term. 


The  department  acknowledged  the  review's  shortcomings  in  its  most  recent 
status  update.  "Indian  trust  information  is  not  safeguarded  due  to 
inconsistent  and  ineffective  leadership/'  Cason  wrote  in  a section  of  the 
report  that  discussed  a briefing  received  by  NIST. 

Cason  also  reported  the  results  of  a January  2002  audit  by  SRA 
International,  a computer  security  firm  that  has  been  retained  by  the 
department  and  whose  reports  have  documented  long-standing  problems  went 
largely  ignored  until  recently.  The  company  identified  nearly  600 
vulnerabilities,  96  percent  of  which  were  classified  as  "high"  risks. 

SRA  and  NIST,  which  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  made  similar 
findings  about  the  lack  of  program  planning,  according  to  the  Interior's 
9th  quarterly  report.  Cason  said  the  department  would  provide  comments  to 
NIST  this  month  in  preparation  for  a final  analysis. 
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Key  Indian  Affairs  Official  Told  to  Quit,  Sources  Say 
By  Ellen  Nakashima 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Thursday,  May  23,  2002;  Page  A31 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  Wayne  R. 
Smith,  the  focus  of  two  federal  inquiries  centering  on  influence  peddling, 
has  been  asked  to  resign,  sources  said. 

He  has  been  given  until  5 p.m.  today  to  resign  or  he  could  be  fired, 
they  said. 

Smith,  52,  who  was  appointed  in  October,  has  been  placed  on 
administrative  leave.  He  has  hired  an  attorney  and  maintains  that  he  has 
done  nothing  improper. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Mark  Pfeifle  said  yesterday:  "It's  a 
personnel  issue  and,  therefore,  I can't  discuss  the  matter  any  further." 

The  FBI  and  the  Interior  Department  inspector  general  are  conducting 
investigations  into  whether  Smith,  who  before  coming  to  Washington  ran  a 
short-lived  consulting  business  with  a friend,  Philip  M.  Bersinger,  sought 
to  help  Bersinger  win  Indian  tribal  consulting  work  by  allowing  him  to 
exploit  their  relationship. 

Smith  referred  calls  to  his  attorney,  Nancy  Luque.  Bersinger,  a 
Sacramento  consultant,  did  not  return  several  calls  for  comment. 

"Mr.  Smith  has  always  acted  with  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  in 
the  public  interest,"  Luque  said  yesterday.  "Any  action  taken  against  him 
will  be  vigorously  and  exhaustively  contested." 

Last  month,  several  letters  on  old  Bersinger  & Smith  stationery  with 
February  dates  began  to  circulate  in  Washington.  They  appeared  to  show 
Bersinger  trying  to  drum  up  business  by  exploiting  his  ties  to  Smith.  All 
boasted  of  Bersinger's  "tremendous  access  and  influence"  with  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  where  Smith  is  the  No.  2 
official . 

In  one  letter,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Chinook  Tribal  Council,  Bersinger 
touted  his  business  and  personal  relationship  with  Smith  --  "Wayne  and  I 
still  vacation  together  and  he  stays  with  me  at  my  house  whenever  he  comes 
to  Sacramento"  --  and  said  that,  for  a $1,000  monthly  fee,  he  would  assist 
the  tribe  with  its  federal  tribal  recognition  effort. 

A second  letter,  to  the  California  Valley  Miwok  tribe,  said  much  the 
same  thing,  but  requested  $5,000  a month. 

Bersinger  has  admitted  writing  letters  to  those  two  tribes  that  look 
"very  similar  on  the  front  page,  but  the  back  page  [where  the  fee  is 


mentioned]  is  completely  different/'  Smith  said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

A third  letter,  to  William  G.  Worfel,  vice  chairman  of  the  Coushatta 
Tribe  of  Louisiana,  sought  a $250,000  payment.  Bersinger,  in  a signed, 
April  11  declaration  "under  penalty  of  perjury,"  denied  sending  that 
letter. 

Smith,  who  has  recused  himself  from  any  dealings  with  these  tribes, 
adamantly  denies  that  he  knew  what  Bersinger  was  doing.  He  said  Bersinger 
was  guilty  of  bad  business  judgment.  None  of  the  tribes  has  hired 
Bersinger. 

Smith  contends  that  the  letters  were  fabricated  to  frame  him  out  of 
"retribution,  pure  and  simple"  for  his  refusal  to  acquiesce  to  a 
California  tribe's  desire  that  a decision  on  tribal  membership  be  made  by 
BIA  headquarters  in  Washington,  not  by  the  Sacramento  office. 

In  December,  a regional  BIA  superintendent  in  Sacramento  ruled  that  the 
current  leader  of  the  Buena  Vista  Me-Wuk  tribe  could  not  prove,  by  birth 
or  otherwise,  that  she  had  the  legitimate  right  to  head  the  tribal 
government.  If  that  ruling  stands,  it  will  thwart  the  tribe's  quest  to 
open  a casino. 

The  Buena  Vista  issue  is  linked  to  another  element  of  the  investigation. 
On  Feb.  19,  Smith  met  in  Sacramento  with  Buena  Vista  Me-Wuk 
representatives,  at  the  request  of  Scott  Reed,  their  Washington  lobbyist. 
Smith  brought  Bersinger,  whom  he  introduced  as  "a  friend"  and  who  never 
spoke,  participants  said. 

In  mid-March,  Bersinger  contacted  John  Peebles,  an  attorney  for  the 
tribe  who  had  been  at  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he  could  "solve  the  Buena 
Vista  tribe  problems  at  the  BIA"  and  that  he  wanted  a meeting,  said  lean 
Munoz,  a spokeswoman  for  Cascade  Entertainment  LLP,  a partnership  trying 
to  build  the  casino.  At  the  meeting,  Bersinger  asked  Peebles  for  a monthly 
fee  of  $25,000  and  a percentage  of  the  gross  from  the  prospective  casino, 
she  alleged.  The  information  has  been  provided  to  federal  investigators, 
she  said. 

Smith  has  said  that  he  knows  nothing  about  any  business  offer  or 
approach  by  Bersinger  to  Peebles. 

Staff  researcher  Madonna  Lebling  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Tribal  leaders  debate  trust  reform  bill 
THURSDAY,  MAY  23,  2002 

Tribal  leaders  expressed  concern  on  Wednesday  about  a provision  in  a 
trust  reform  bill  that  would  define  who  is  and  who  isn't  an  Indian. 

Saying  thousands  of  Native  Americans  would  be  negatively  impacted,  they 
asked  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  strip  the  language  from  the 
legislation.  In  its  place  was  offered  an  expansive  alternative  that  would 
allow  anyone  who  can  demonstrate  Indian  ancestry  --  but  not  necessarily 
tribal  membership  --  to  inherit  individual  allotted  lands  in  trust. 

"This  definition  will  harm  Indian  Country,  cause  jurisdictional  problems 
and  cut  off  far  too  many  people  who  are  Indian,  yet  not  enrolled  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,"  said  Ben  Speakthunder,  the  president  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  tribal  council  in  Montana. 

Agreeing  were  two  other  tribal  leaders  who  testified  that  the  issue  has 
already  divided  their  communities.  Maurice  Lyons,  chairman  of  the  Morongo 
Band  of  Mission  Indians  of  California,  said  tribal  members  are  being 
forced  to  choose  who  will  inherit  their  land  based  on  the  restriction. 

"It  is  breaking  her  heart  that  she  cannot  leave  her  non-enrolled 
grandchildren  any  of  her  property  as  it  would  pass  out  of  trust,"  he  said 


of  an  82-year-old  elder  confronted  with  the  dilemma. 

"We  are  taking  a stand  on  our  Indian  land/'  added  Austin  Nunez,  an 
official  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  of  Arizona  who  testified  on  behalf 
of  a national  coalition  of  tribal  interests. 

But  not  all  on  the  panel  thought  expanding  the  meaning  of  Indian  would 
preserve  and  protect  the  56-million-acre  trust  estate,  which  has  grown 
fractionated  over  the  years  as  lands  get  passed  onto  a new  generation.  Tex 
Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  legal 
challenges  by  non-tribal  members  could  "further  erode  tribal  sovereignty." 

The  debate  came  on  a bill  drafted  by  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R- 
Colo.),  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Indian  panel,  to  address  inheritance  of 
Indian  lands.  The  measure  would  create  one  Indian  Country  standard  in 
order  to  streamline  the  probate,  or  will,  process  and  eliminate  thorny 
ownership  issues. 

Currently,  Indian  probates  are  resolved  by  state  law,  which  differs 
greatly  from  state  to  state.  According  to  Campbell,  the  lack  of  one 
standard  creates  unfair  hardships  on  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 

Tribal  leaders  agreed  but  zeroed  in  on  the  Indian  issue  as  one  of  their 
key  concerns.  Lyons  suggested  adopting  the  Indian  Health  Service 
definition  in  order  to  ensure  that  land  passed  onto  those  lacking  tribal 
membership  would  remain  in  trust  status. 

Like  Hall,  however,  Campbell  said  doing  so  could  create  more  problems. 

"Wouldn't  you  suppose  those  people  at  some  time  challenge  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  themselves,"  he  questioned. 

Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  said  the  Bush  administration  supports 
the  bill  and  pointed  out  that  some  Indians  hold  interests  in  reservations 
in  more  than  one  state.  "The  effect  of  applying  up  to  33  different  state 
laws,"  he  said,  "results  in  disparate  and  unfair  treatment." 

Campbell  promised  a quick  resolution  of  the  issues  in  order  to  get  the 
bill  approved.  He  said  the  committee  record  would  remain  open  for  another 
two  weeks. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Mortgages  scarce  on  Native  American  lands 
By  HOLDEN  LEWIS 
May  23,  2002 

Demand  exists  for  mortgages  on  Native  American  lands,  usually  referred  to 
as  Indian  country.  According  to  one  study,  38,000  households  on 
reservations  and  other  Indian  land  have  sufficient  income  to  qualify  for 
conventional  mortgages.  But  the  number  of  mortgages  in  Indian  country  is  a 
fraction  of  that  - a consequence  of  the  special  legal  status  of  much 
Indian  land. 

As  a result,  many  Native  Americans  on  reservations  just  have  to  make  do. 

Many  build  their  homes  bit  by  bit,  adding  onto  the  structure  as  they  can 
afford  to,  says  Gary  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  National  American 
Indian  Housing  Council. 

Others  resort  to  more  desperate  measures.  Overcrowded  housing  is  rife  in 
Native  American  communities.  For  a report  that  the  housing  council  issued 
in  February  2002,  researchers  found  as  many  as  30  people  living  in  three- 
bedroom  houses.  Some  homes  lacked  sufficient  heat  and  plumbing. 

With  a desperate  need  for  housing  in  Indian  country,  and  with  thousands 
of  families  who  could  qualify  for  mortgages,  you  would  think  that  lenders 
would  line  up  to  underwrite  home  loans  on  Indian  lands.  But  they  haven't, 
for  two  reasons. 


First,  much  land  on  Indian  reservations  and  tribal  areas  is  owned  by  the 
federal  government  and  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe.  A mortgage  borrower  on 
tribal  trust  land  doesn't  own  the  parcel  that  the  home  sits  on.  The 
borrower  has  a long-term  lease.  This  limits  the  amount  of  money  the  lender 
can  recover  in  case  of  foreclosure  because  the  lender  can't  sell  the  house 
and  the  land  it's  on . 

Another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  mortgages  in  Indian  country  is  that 
many  tribal  lands  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts,  which  have 
their  own  laws  and  procedures  governing  foreclosure  and  eviction.  When  an 
off-the-reservation  lender  wants  to  foreclose  on  a delinquent  mortgage 
borrower,  it  has  to  pursue  the  matter  through  a civil  tribal  court.  Some 
lenders  have  been  reluctant  to  trust  tribal  courts  to  carry  out  the 
eviction  and  foreclosure  process  without  favoring  tribal  members  over  the 
outside  lenders. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  several 
programs  to  increase  homeownership  on  Indian  reservations  and  other  Native 
American  lands.  The  most  important  is  called  the  Section  184  loan 
guarantee.  Under  this  program,  if  a borrower  defaults  and  the  lender  has 
to  foreclose,  the  government  pays  the  lender  for  any  financial  loss. 

Before  a Section  184  loan  goes  through,  it  has  to  be  approved  by  HUD  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  borrower  has  to  obtain  a long-term  lease 
from  the  tribe.  That's  on  top  of  the  loan  paperwork.  With  all  the  red  tape, 
Gordon  says  the  Section  184  program  hasn't  attracted  many  lenders,  "and  I 
think  part  of  it  is  the  bureaucracy  that's  involved  with  that.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  approve  and  process  these  mortgages." 

The  Section  184  program  has  existed  for  10  years.  As  of  March  31,  some 
916  of  these  loans  were  outstanding  nationwide,  for  a total  of  $89  million 
borrowed.  With  less  than  1,000  mortgages  in  10  years,  it  would  take  quite 
some  time  to  satisfy  that  demand  for  38,000  mortgages.  To  be  fair,  it  took 
years  for  the  Section  184  program  to  gain  traction,  and  most  of  those 
loans  have  been  originated  since  1999. 

A mortgage  through  the  Section  184  program  isn't  necessarily  an  ideal 
loan.  Native  Americans  have  long  complained  that  high-interest,  sub-prime 
mortgages  are  too  common  in  Indian  country. 

"More  tribes  are  trying  to  establish  and  develop  financial  literacy 
courses  for  tribal  members  so  they  can  become  more  aware  of  predatory 
lending,"  Gordon  says. 

Mortgage  rates  headed  down  this  week,  pushed  by  renewed  fears  of  terror 
attacks.  The  benchmark  30-year  fixed-rate  mortgage  fell  12  basis  points  to 
6.79  percent,  according  to  the  Bankrate.com  national  survey  of  large 
lenders.  A basis  point  is  one-hundredth  of  1 percentage  point.  The 
mortgages  in  this  week's  survey  had  an  average  total  of  0.47  discount  and 
origination  points. 

Distributed  by  Scripps  Howard  News  Service, 
e-mail  Holden  Lewis  at  hlewis(at)bankrate.com 
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No  windfall  for  Tulalips 
By  Todd  C.  Frankel 
Herald  Writer 
Sunday,  May  19,  2002 

TULALIP  --  Tulalip  tribal  members  appeared  to  hit  the  jackpot  Saturday 
when  they  voted  to  give  each  member  a one-time,  $10,000  payment. 


But  there  was  one  very  important  catch. 

"The  money's  not  there/'  said  John  McCoy,  the  tribes'  director  of 
governmental  affairs. 

The  tribes  decided  two  months  ago  to  plow  all  revenues  back  into 
providing  services  and  investing  in  development  projects,  such  as  the  Quil 
Ceda  Village  commercial  center.  No  money  was  left  to  fund  the  per  capita 
payments,  McCoy  said. 

The  conflicting  message  --  voting  for  payments,  but  not  funding  them  -- 
shows  a rift  within  the  3,425-member  Tulalip  community  over  how  to  spend 
tribal  funds.  And  as  casino  cash  enriches  more  tribes  across  the  nation, 
there  is  growing  debate  within  American  Indian  communities  over  whether  to 
resort  to  per  capita  payments. 

McCoy  offered  a simple  explanation  for  the  fuss. 

"Whenever  there's  money,  people  want  at  it,"  McCoy  said.  "It's  no 
different  from  any  other  society." 

On  the  Tulalip  reservation  outside  Marysville,  money  tensions  reared  up 
during  Christmastime  2001  when  the  tribes,  to  much  fanfare  and  publicity, 
announced  that  for  the  first  time  tribal  members  and  employees  would  share 
a $3.3  million  bonus  package. 

The  bonuses  were  distributed  on  performance  and  longevity,  among  other 
factors.  For  example,  casino  workers  got  an  average  $2,000  bonus.  Indian 
government  workers  received  bonuses  averaging  $1,170. 

That  led  to  problems,  McCoy  said.  "Tribal  membership  thought  everyone 
should  get  the  same  amount." 

Some  members  started  a petition  drive  to  force  a vote  on  a $10,000  one- 
time, per  capita  payment.  They  got  enough  signatures  to  put  it  to  the 
membership. 

But  before  that  could  be  voted  on,  another  vote  took  place.  At  a general 
council  meeting  in  March,  Tulalip  members  voted  overwhelmingly  to  dedicate 
all  proceeds  to  services  and  economic  development. 

It  was  ratification  that  members  wanted  the  tribal  leadership  "to  keep 
going  the  way  we're  going,"  McCoy  said. 

And  that  direction  is  aimed  at  investing  in  ambitious  economic 
development  projects.  The  Tulalips  became  the  first  American  Indian  tribe 
in  the  nation  to  incorporate  its  own  city  with  Quil  Ceda  Village,  which  is 
home  to  a Wal-Mart  and  a Home  Depot  store  just  outside  Marysville. 

And  the  Tulalips  are  in  the  process  of  building  a new  $72  million  casino 
nearby. 

In  addition,  the  Tulalips  pay  for  many  services  related  to  self- 
governance,  such  as  law  enforcement  and  family  services.  They  also  pay  for 
tribal  members  to  attend  technical  schools  or  college. 

"Sovereignty  isn't  cheap,"  McCoy  said. 

But  at  a meeting  on  Saturday,  the  membership  voted  for  the  $10,000 
payments . 

Afterward,  tribal  chairman  Herman  Williams  3r.  tried  to  explain  why  the 
payments  couldn't  be  honored. 

"The  problem  is  that  our  constitution  states  that  we  cannot  give  out  a 
'per  capita'  unless  we've  met  all  our  financial  obligations,"  Williams 
said  in  a prepared  statement.  "The  second  problem  is  that  our  monies  are 
already  allocated,  and  we  have  no  reserves  for  per  capita  at  this  time." 

But  Williams  didn't  totally  preclude  payments  occurring  in  the  future. 

"If  there's  money  left  over,  then  we'll  disburse  it  to  the  shareholders, 
" he  said,  adding,  "it  will  be  some  time  before  this  takes  place." 

Adding  pressure  to  the  Tulalips'  situation  is  what  happened  with  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  to  the  south.  The  Puyallups  recently  started  giving  monthly 
per  capita  payments  of  $2,000  to  tribal  members. 

Only  47  of  201  gaming  tribes  across  the  nation  make  per  capita  revenue 
payments  to  their  members,  according  to  Indian  Country  Today. 

But  the  Tulalips  have  a minor  salve  to  sooth  for  the  sting  of  not 
getting  a $10,000  payday. 

On  Monday,  all  tribal  members  got  the  first  of  quarterly  payments  from 
the  tribes'  natural  resource  fund,  which  includes  old  timber  holdings. 

Each  check  was  for  $437.50. 

You  can  call  Herald  Writer  Todd  C.  Frankel  at  425-339-3429 


or  send  e-mail  to  frankel@heraldnet.com. 
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"Tribes  proud  of  veterans" 

Monday,  May  27,  2002 
By  JENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

"These  are  the  stories  of  four  men  from  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap,  Fort 
Peck  and  Rocky  Boy's  reservations  who  have  made  their  people  proud  by 
serving  in  the  military.  These  men  exhibited  extraordinary  bravery  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  and  in,  one  case,  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
country. 

**Edward  Arthur  Connelly  Sr.,  Blackfeet  Reservation 

Technical  Sgt.  Edward  Arthur  Connelly  Sr.,  a well-known  bull  rider, 
rancher  and  rodeo  stock  contractor,  served  with  distinction  as  part  of  a 
cavalry  unit  in  the  Pacific  theatre,  including  a stint  under  the  renowned 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  one  interesting  quirk,  the  lifelong  horseman  put  together  a rodeo 
performance  in  Japan  after  the  war  was  over,  playing  to  an  audience  of 
10,000  that  included  the  Japanese  emperor. 

Here  is  his  story. 

Connelly  was  born  April  30,  1925,  in  Meriwether  to  Brian  and  Ida  Johnson 
Connelly  and  died  March  22,  2001,  at  age  75. 

Connelly  entered  the  U.S.  Army  from  Glacier  County  in  1943,  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  with  the  Troop  C.  8th  Cavalry  as  a machine 
gunner  with  the  last  horse-trained  cavalry. 

Connelly  went  overseas  to  New  Guinea  and  fought  from  island  to  island  to 
the  Philippines,  where  they  fought  in  the  jungle.  When  all  of  the 
officers  in  his  company  were  killed,  he  had  the  highest  ranking  and  was 
in  charge  until  a replacement  arrived. 

Connelly,  who  was  honorably  discharged  Jan.  8,  1946,  received  the 
Asiatic  Pacific  Service  Medal,  Philippine  Liberation  Medal,  two  Bronze 
stars,  a Purple  Heart  with  the  73  HQ  1st.  Calvary  Division  45,  Bronze 
Service  Arrowhead,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Victory  Medal  and  Combat 
Infantry's  Badge. 

The  battles  and  campaigns  he  engaged  in  were  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 

New  Guinea,  South  Philippines  Luzon  and  the  final  occupation  of  Japan. 

"Ed  had  no  fear  and  was  often  the  first  to  try  something  new.  After  WWII 
broke  out,  Ed  couldn't  wait  to  join  up  with  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  States,"  said  his  niece,  Alvina  "Viney"  First  Rider,  in  his  eulogy 
at  his  funeral. 

"It  was  Ed's  love  of  the  cowboy  way  of  life  that  led  Ed  to  choose  the 
cavalry  for  his  military  career,"  she  said. 

Connelly  applied  his  cowboy  heritage  to  the  countries  where  he  was 
stationed  in  the  South  Pacific  --  he  rode  a water  buffalo  in  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines. 

He  was  with  Troop  C of  the  8th  Cavalry  Regiment  when  the  war  ended  and 
was  with  U.S.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  Tokyo  when  he  was  detailed  to 
hold  the  Japanese  emperor  under  house  arrest. 

After  military  action  was  over,  Connelly  helped  organize  the  first  rodeo 
in  Japan,  which  was  witnessed  by  more  than  10,000  people,  including  the 
emperor.  Connelly  chose  to  get  in  the  bulldogging  event,  quickly  turning 
his  steer  and  pinning  it  to  the  ground.  A picture  of  him  as  he  came  up 
holding  both  steer  horns  in  his  hands  was  printed  in  the  military 


newspaper  "Stars  and  Stripes.  After  returning  home  by  Christmas  in  1945, 
he  married  Bernice  Lafromboise  and  had  nine  children  and  worked  in 
construction,  ranching  and  as  a stock  contractor. 

After  being  diagnosed  with  cancer  in  1989,  he  lived  life  to  the  fullest 
--  traveling  around  to  rodeos,  concerts,  dances  and  to  visit  family  and 
friends . 

He  had  an  Indian  Relay  Team  and  provided  stock  for  and  acted  in  the 
movie  "War  Party."  In  1998,  at  age  72,  he  won  an  arm  wrestling 
championship  in  the  50-and-over  category  at  the  Kalispell  Fair. 

He  had  numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  many  of  whom  live  in  Browning.  His 
children,  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  mostly  live  in 
the  Browning-area. 

**Doseph  Longknife,  Blackfeet  Reservation 

Pvt.  Doseph  Longknife,  a.k.a.  "Doe  Geeb",  a full-blood  Assiniboine,  left 
a swashbuckling  image  in  the  minds  of  the  Dapanese  through  his  heroic 
actions  in  the  Philippines.  Portrayed  in  an  American  news  magazine  as  one 
of  the  stealthy  Indian  raiders  who  would  sneak  up  on  bands  of  Dapanese 
and  take  them  out  with  deadly  accuracy,  Longknife  appeared  in  a wartime 
comic  book,  legendary  for  his  skill  and  shooting  accuracy. 

Here  is  his  story. 

Longknife  was  born  May  15,  1915,  and  grew  up  in  Big  Warm  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation.  His  name,  "Skunk  toga  jakota,"  means  Gray  Wolf. 

Florence  Longknife  Capture,  82,  is  his  sister  in  the  Indian-way,  because 
their  fathers  were  brothers  and  the  children  were  raised  together  by  their 
grandparents.  Elbow  and  Old  Old  Longknife. 

She  remembers  quite  vividly  the  winter  of  1940,  when  "Doe  Geeb"  came  to 
her  house  by  the  Milk  River  dressed  in  a long  heavy  coat,  rubber 
overboots  and  a hat  with  earflaps. 

After  she  visited  with  him  and  fed  him,  his  last  words  to  her  were, 

'Well  sister,  I might  not  come  back.  I'm  going  to  join  the  Army,'  " she 
said,  adding  that  she  watched  him  as  he  was  on  the  road  hitchiking  to 
Missoula . 

"It  was  a dreary  day,  the  snow  blowing  slightly  over  the  highway," 
Capture  said.  "I  felt  bad  and  lonely  because  we  were  close  growing  up  and 
I thought  'what  if  they  don't  accept  him,'  but  they  must  have  because  he 
never  came  home." 

After  Longknife,  26,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  Dan.  27,  1941  at  Fort 
Missoula,  he  was  sent  to  Angel  Island  near  San  Francisco,  where  he  boarded 
a ship  and  sailed  to  the  Far  East.  He  arrived  in  Manila,  Luzon  Island,  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  assigned  to  company  "K"  in  the  31st  infantry 
regiment . 

Hours  after  the  air  strike  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was 
attacked  at  its  bases  in  the  Philippines  and  was  largely.  On  Dec.  10, 

1941,  Dapanese  troops  landed  on  Luzon  Island.  On  Christmas  Eve  1941,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  retreated  from  Manila  to  the  Bataan  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  troops  in  Bataan  received  their  first  taste  of  tropical 
warfare,  battling  not  just  the  Dapanese,  but  diseases  such  as  hookworm, 
beriberi,  dysentery  and  malaria.  In  early  March  1942,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  ordered  MacArthur  to  escape  to  Australia. 

The  defenders,  now  the  self-styled  "battling  bastards"  of  Bataan,  fought 
on  for  another  month,  eating  monkeys,  horses  and  iguanas  to  survive. 

Press  coverage  of  the  day  indicates  Longknife  made  his  presence  known: 

The  fearless,  sharp-eyed  jungle  fighter  searched  the  jungle  for  Dapanese 
patrols . 

In  a March  9,  1942,  article  in  Time  magazine,  Longknife  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  American  Indian  scouts  in  the  31st  infantry  regiment  The 
article  read  in  part: 

Another  is  tall,  lean  Doe  Longknife  from  a Montana  reservation.  On  a 
recent  raid  he  rose  up  out  of  tall  grass,  killed  10  Daps  with  16  shots, 
dispersed  the  rest  with  hand  grenades.  When  he  was  a youngster  he 
listened  to  tales  of  raiding  parties  told  to  him  by  his  father,  (Abe) 
Longknife,  and  his  grandfather.  Old  Old  Longknife. 

Even  a comic  book  was  circulated  in  Dapan  that  had  Army  pictures  in  it 


featuring  Longknife  as  the  "Indian  Doe/'  who  had  killed  10  Japanese. 

Longknife  was  such  a threat  to  the  Japanese  that  he  was  mentioned  by 
WWII  radio  personality  Tokyo  Rose,  whose  program  the  "Zero  Hour"  Japanese 
propaganda  broadcasted  to  Allied  troops. 

Tokyo  Rose  was  a woman  used  by  the  Japanese  to  try  to  wear  down  the  will 
and  take  the  heart  and  spirit  out  of  the  Allied  soldiers.  When  Longknife 
escaped  and  the  Japanese  were  looking  for  him,  they  put  Tokyo  Rose  on  the 
radio,  saying,  "Indian  Joe,  they're  going  to  get  you.  You  can  run  but  you 
can't  hide." 

He  became  a prisoner  of  war  in  April  1942  and  survived  the  torturous 
Bataan  Death  March,  a brutal  nine-day  trek  when  12,000  American  soldiers 
marched  in  units  55  miles  on  crushed  rock  and  loose  sand  to  a prison  camp 
in  San  Fernando. 

He  was  among  750  soldiers  who  boarded  a Japanese  freighter  headed  to 
Manila  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Zamboanga  Aug.  24,  1944.  After  10  days, 
the  POWs  were  transferred  to  the  "Shinyo  Maru"  freighter  on  the  second 
leg  of  the  trip  sailing  toward  Liloy  Point,  Sindangan,  Mindanao. 

The  Shinyo  Maru  was  torpedoed  in  September  1944  by  American  forces  and 
sank  within  minutes.  Longknife,  then  29,  died. 

The  last  time  his  sister,  Florence,  whose  Assiniboine  name  is  Na  do  maz, 
or  Iron  Braid,  heard  from  him  was  a postcard  he  sent  her  before  boarding 
a ship  from  Angel  Island,  Calif.,  to  the  Far  East. 

Longknife,  who  had  a great  sense  of  humor,  liked  to  Indian  dance,  ride 
horses,  rodeo  and  swim  in  the  Milk  River. 

Just  recently,  his  niece,  Beverly  Gardipee,  received  his  medals,  which 
include,  a Bronze  Star,  Prisoner  of  War,  Purple  Heart,  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign,  Combat  Infantry  Badge,  American  Defense,  Philippine  Independence, 
Philippine  Defense  and  a WWII  victory. 

**Francis  Two  Bulls  Fort  Peck  Reservation 

Francis  Two  Bulls  was  one  of  the  most  highly  decorated  Vietnam  War 
veterans  in  Montana,  and  among  the  most  decorated  in  the  nation. 

One  published  account  in  Montana  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  Two 
Bulls'  heroics,  but  no  additional  information  is  available  from  the 
government.  In  a move  that  suggests  his  importance  to  American's  war 
effort.  Two  Bulls'  file  with  the  Department  of  Defense  is  stamped  "Top 
Secret . " 

Here  is  his  story. 

Two  Bulls  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1962,  then  later  joined  the 
Green  Berets.  He  spent  three  years  in  Vietnam  and  left  the  military  in 
1974  as  a master  sergeant. 

Two  Bulls  completed  210  parachute  jumps,  was  a Ranger  Green  Beret  and 
ex-Marine  and  received  four  Silver  Stars,  seven  Bronze  Stars  with  combat 
valor  insignia,  eight  Purple  Hearts  and  eight  air  medals  and  various  other 
campaign  and  commendation  medals. 

"I  personally  am  very  proud  of  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done  for  his 
country,"  said  his  son.  Technical  Sgt.  Willie  Buck,  37,  a Fort  Belknap 
Assiniboine  and  Fort  Peck  Sioux  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  this  year  has  20 
years  in  with  the  Air  and  Army  National  Guards  in  Montana  and  Nebraska. 

Charlie  James  from  the  Flathead-area  wrote  the  following  article  in  a 
publication  on  decorated  veterans  in  the  mid-1980s.  In  part  it  read: 

"Two  Bulls,  an  old-fashioned  warrior  and  modern  day  soldier,  was  a full- 
blood  Sioux  from  Poplar.  He  maintained  a family  tradition  of  patriotism 
that  stretched  back  to  the  days  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Many  of  his  family 
members  had  served  in  the  wars  prior  to  Vietnam. 

"A  fighting  machine,  he  ripped  and  tore  them  apart  at  every  opportunity; 
wounding  and  killing  them  or  driving  them  from  the  battlefield.  He  rescued 
other  Americans  from  the  clutches  of  death  and  the  hordes  of  enemy  like  so 
many  army  ants  on  the  move.  The  number  of  times  he  was  wounded  and 
returned  to  battle  is  beyond  imagination. 

"After  the  war  for  unknown  reasons.  Two  Bulls  did  not  remain  in  the 
service.  He  was  an  electrician  by  trade  and  a very  intelligent  person  but 
also  very  restless." 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  happened  to  him  in  the  service,  since  he 


didn't  talk  about  it  and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  stamped  "Top 
Secret"  on  everything  but  his  basic  service  and  medical  records. 

Two  Bulls  died  of  combat-related  wounds  and  possible  alcoholism  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Seattle  in  May  1985;  he  is  buried  in  Poplar. 

He  was  44.  He  has  three  sons  and  a daughter  who  live  in  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nebraska  and  Denver. 

**Dames  Ironmaker  Sr.,  Rocky  Boy  Reservation 

lames  Ironmaker  Sr.,  a Chippewa  Cree  WWII  U.S.  Army  veteran, 
distinguished  himself  with  courage  during  his  years  of  service,  cataloged 
by  his  numerous  awards  and  medals. 

In  an  intriguing  contribution,  Ironmaker  used  the  Cree  language  with 
other  soldiers  from  Rocky  Boy  to  talk  code  for  the  Army.  Because  the 
Native  American  languages  were  unfamiliar  to  American's  WWII  enemies, 
Indians  in  the  service  could  talk  to  each  other  and  pass  messages  back 
and  forth  without  being  understood  by  others. 

Here  is  Ironmaker 's  story. 

He  was  born  on  Duly  1,  1923,  during  the  sundance  on  the  Rocky  Boy's 
Reservation.  His  Cree  name  translates  to  "the  sky  is  his  body," 

When  he  was  2,  his  parents,  John  Ironmaker  and  Answering  Chief  Goes  Out, 
died,  and  he  was  raised  by  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Charles  and  Edith  Writing 
Bird . 

A cowboy,  artist,  rancher  and  saddle  bronc  rider  who  also  had  Crow, 
Blackfeet  and  Assiniboine  ties,  Ironmaker  spent  his  life  in  Rocky  Boy  and 
died  Oct.  9,  1993  of  a heart  attack  at  age  70  in  Great  Falls. 

Ironmaker  enlisted  in  the  Army  April  10,  1943,  and  served  as  an  anti- 
aircraft gun  crewman  in  the  Battle  of  Normandy  and  campaigns  in  Northern 
France  and  Rhineland  before  his  Dec.  23  1945  honorable  discharge  and 
return  home. 

He  received  numerous  medals,  including  a Purple  Heart,  Bronze  Service 
Arrowhead,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  American  Theatre  Service  Medal,  European, 
African,  Middle  Eastern  Theater  Service  Medal,  ADR-Score  and  three 
overseas  service  bars. 

"We  are  proud  that  he  served  his  country  so  we  could  be  free,"  said  his 
daughter,  Kay  Azure,  46,  of  Havre. 

Ironmaker  once  cut  the  hair  of  General  George  S.  Patton,  the  WWII  Army 
officer  who  commanded  the  3rd  Army  in  its  sweep  across  Northern  France 
into  Germany  in  1945. 

Ironmaker  said  that  General  Patton  had  called  him  "chief,"  Azure  said. 

He  also  told  family  that  he  used  the  Cree  language  with  other  soldiers 
from  Rocky  Boy  to  talk  code  for  the  Army. 

But,  after  volunteering  to  serve  their  country,  Indian  veterans  didn't 
get  much  recognition  and  had  to  fight  for  basic  rights  when  they  got  back 
to  the  states.  Azure  said. 

Throughout  his  life,  Ironmaker  had  trouble  sleeping  and  always  had 
nightmares.  Azure  said.  "He  did  that  all  his  life  from  that  war,"  she  said. 

Before  entering  the  service,  he  married  Margaret  Wind  Chief;  they  had 
eight  children  together.  After  he  returned,  he  helped  his  nephews  ranch 
and  danced  Crow-style  until  he  was  in  his  30s.  His  legacy  now  lives  on 
through  his  grandchildren,  as  some  dance  that  same  style. 

Ironmaker's  children  live  in  Havre,  Fort  Belknap  and  Great  Falls.  He 
has  four  sisters  and  a brother  and  other  relatives  who  live  in  the  Rocky 
Boy-area . 

[Jennifer  Perez  received  considerable  help  from  the  friends  and  family  of 
veterans  featured  in  this  article.  She  appreciates  the  cooperation  in 
telling  their  stories,  and  the  photographs  shared  by  their  loved  ones.]" 
Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Native  American  Women  Vets  Seek  Recognition 
Run  Date:  05/27/02 
By  Maya  Dollarhide 
WEnews  correspondent 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  countless  Native  American  families  will  remember 
their  grandmothers,  mothers,  and  daughters  who  served  in  the  United  States 
armed  forces--even  without  an  official  record  of  their  service. 

(WOMENSENEWS) - -Native  American  women  have  been  supporting  the  United 
States  in  wartime  since  the  American  Revolution.  Little  has  been 
documented  about  them,  historians  say,  and  thousands  of  their  stories  have 
been  lost  or  forgotten. 

Now,  an  organization,  with  the  help  of  retired  Lt.  Colonel  Brenda 
Finnicum,  is  working  to  gather  the  names  and  stories  of  Native  American 
women  who  served  in  U.S.  armed  forces  for  a memorial  exhibit  opening  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  the  fall. 

According  to  Finnicum,  the  United  States  Defense  Department  tallied  a 
total  of  2,726  Native  American  women  currently  serving  in  the  armed  forces, 
including  the  Coast  Guard,  as  of  last  March  2001.  Finnicum,  a retired  army 
nurse  and  member  of  the  Lumbee  Nation,  has  dedicated  her  retirement  to 
locating  the  Native  American  women  veterans. 

Finnicum  says  historians  estimate  that  800  Native  American  women  served 
in  the  armed  forces  in  the  past.  "But  I don't  believe  that  is  correct," 
she  said,  having  served  over  20  years  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  "When  you 
are  talking  about  women  who  served  during  World  War  I and  II,  the 
classification  system  of  race  was  limited  to  three  choices:  black,  white, 
and  other.  Native  American  women  and  men  were  not  counted  as  individuals; 
they  were  passed  on  as  white.  So  many  Indians  were  not  even  correctly 
classified . " 

Tom  Anderson,  a researcher  in  the  Office  for  the  Deputy  Assistant  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  agreed,  noting  that  "government  officials  do  not 
have  any  concrete  statistics  for  living  or  dead  Native  American  women 
veterans . " 

The  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  reluctance  of  many  Native  Americans 
to  identify  themselves  as  such.  "They  could  pass  themselves  off  as  white," 
said  Finnicum,  who  says  she  knew  women  who  concealed  their  identity  in  the 
armed  forces  for  years. 

"Women  who  hid  their  Indian  identity  make  it  even  more  difficult  to 
trace  what  women  from  which  tribes  served  in  battles,"  she  added.  "Many 
women  are  not  registered  by  tribal  nation,  so  you  have  to  really  know 
Indian  family  names,"  she  said,  "and  read  the  Indian  newspapers." 

'These  Women  Felt  Compelled  to  Serve  This  Nation' 

One  of  the  oldest  documented  cases  of  Native  American  women  serving  the 
United  States  military  is  that  of  four  Lakota  nuns  from  South  Dakota  who 
worked  as  nurses  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Their  story  has 
been  documented  by  historians  at  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for 
America's  memorial  and  by  Finnicum  for  an  article  she  wrote  for  the  Indian 
Country  Today  newspaper. 

During  World  War  I and  World  War  II,  Native  American  women  served  in  a 
variety  of  roles,  from  nurses  to  pilot's  assistants  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars  brought  fewer  women  to  the  services,  but  Native 
American  women  continued  to  be  active  in  the  medical  corps.  Native 
American  women  more  recently  served  in  Desert  Storm. 

Native  American  women  veterans  have  been  urged  by  historians  and 
activists  alike  to  register  with  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for  America 
Memorial  in  Washington.  An  exhibit  scheduled  to  open  at  the  memorial  in 


October  is  expected  to  draw  new  attention  to  their  contributions  to  the 
United  States. 

"It's  a tremendous  challenge  to  document  all  of  these  women,  but  we  are 
trying  to  develop  what  we  know,"  said  Dudith  Bellafaire,  the  memorial's 
chief  historian  and  curator.  Historians  have  documented  the  efforts  of  111 
such  women,  but  Bellafaire  says  thousands  of  stories  are  still  missing. 
Those  working  on  the  exhibition  are  especially  eager  to  find  recent  Native 
American  women  veterans  or  Native  American  women  who  are  still  on  active 
duty. 

"We  need  to  communicate  the  importance  of  these  women  to  America," 
Bellafaire  said.  "They  served  a country,  which  didn't  necessarily  support 
Indians,  yet  these  women  felt  compelled  to  serve  this  nation,  anyway." 

Both  Bellafaire  and  Finnicum  believe  that  many  Native  American  women 
veterans  will  be  missing  from  the  records  this  Memorial  Day  and  that  an 
exhibit  to  honor  their  work  and  courage  will  only  be  fulfilled  if  the 
these  women  are  found. 

"It  is  important  that  these  histories  get  documented  and  told,"  Finnicum 
said.  "Indian  people  are  never  mentioned  in  the  statistics.  We  are 
uncounted,  and  when  that  happens,  your  voice  remains  unheard." 

Maya  Dollarhide  is  a freelance  journalist  based  in  New  York. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Women's  Enews  Inc. 
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Treaty  ride  starts  today 
By:  Molly  Miron,  Staff  Writer 
May  25,  2002 

The  Red  Lake  Nation  in  its  original  form  covered  the  northwest  corner  of 
Minnesota  and  a portion  of  northeast  North  Dakota. 

Since  then,  the  tribe  has  ceded  millions  of  acres. 

The  1889  treaty  outlined  Red  Lake  with  borders  running  through  Beltrami, 
Clearwater,  Red  Lake,  Pennington,  Marshall,  Roseau,  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Koochiching  Counties  and  into  Canada. 

The  current  diminished  borders  were  set  up  by  the  1904  treaty. 

Treaty  ride 

Beginning  with  a send-off  ceremony  at  8:30  a.m.  today  at  the  site  of  the 
signing  of  the  1889  treaty  on  Pike  Creek  near  the  shore  of  Red  Lake,  Mick 
Humbert  and  his  16-year-old  daughter,  Teresa,  will  ride  a tandem  recumbent 
bicycle  around  the  approximate  borders  of  the  1889  Red  Lake  land  base. 
Overnight  stops  will  be  at  churches  in  Thief  River  Falls,  Roseau,  Baudette 
and  a motel  in  Little  Fork.  The  total  distance  is  376  miles. 

"Given  the  history  of  the  Anishinabe  specifically,  and  the  Native 
Americans  generally,  I feel  very  strongly  that  some  form  of  restorative 
justice  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  white  culture  who  heaped  economic, 
emotional  and  spiritual  oppression  upon  the  native  peoples  of  the 
Americas,"  Mick  said. 

He  said  the  bicycle  ride  is  his  and  his  daughter's  token  of  personal 
reconciliation . 

Common  ground 

"The  reason  that  1889  is  so  significant  is  that  it  set  Red  Lake  apart 
because  we  refused  allotment  and  our  chiefs  wanted  us  to  hold  our  land  in 
common,"  said  3ody  Beaulieu,  Red  Lake  tribal  archivist. 

Common  land  rather  than  individual  ownership  was  in  keeping  with  the 
understanding  of  all  indigenous  people,  she  said,  but  only  Red  Lake  has 


maintained  that  philosophy  as  a reality. 

She  said  the  current  Red  Lake  Reservation  borders  laid  out  in  1904  were 
intended  to  include  all  of  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lake,  but  when  the  maps 
were  drawn,  a portion  of  Upper  Red  Lake  was  included  in  the  ceded 
territory . 

She  cites  a statement  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Borgerding,  a priest 
fluent  in  Ojibwe  who  served  St.  Mary's  Mission  from  1889  to  1923.  He 
recalled  the  Red  Lake  people's  determination  to  keep  their  lakes  intact. 

"...  So  that  they  would  have  that  as  their  warehouse,  as  they  expressed 
themselves  or  At-tas-soh-we-cum-ig,  as  they  called  that,"  he  wrote  in  a 
statement  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  1930. 

He  wrote  that  the  Ojibwe  word  for  warehouse  was  the  same  as  the  word  Red 
Lakers  used  for  government  provisions  stores. 

Beaulieu  is  part  of  a campaign  to  have  the  Red  Lake  borders  redrawn  to 
include  all  of  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lake. 

Mick  said  he  could  do  nothing  to  return  land  to  Indians,  but  he  could 
draw  attention  to  the  history  of  oppression  white  culture  has  imposed. 

Church  connections 

For  several  years  as  deacon  at  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton  Catholic  Church 
in  Hastings,  Minn.,  sister  parish  with  St.  Mary's,  Mick  has  brought 
students  of  Cretin  Durham  Hall  High  School  to  the  reservation  for 
immersion  experiences. 

Beaulieu  presents  history  discussions  to  the  youngsters  who  participate 
in  the  trips.  Mick  said  he  learned  about  the  challenges  of  Red  Lake  people 
in  the  past  and  present  from  Beaulieu's  talks. 

In  addition  to  a gesture  of  reconciliation,  he  said  he  and  Teresa  are 
using  the  bicycle  tour  as  a fundraiser  for  the  archives  office  and  for 
Beaulieu  to  write  and  publish  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  this  area.  He 
said  he  expects  to  raise  about  $5,500  from  his  parish  and  other  donors  and 
later  work  with  Beaulieu  on  grants. 

History  education 

Beaulieu  said  she  intends  the  history  writing  and  her  work  in  the 
archives  as  an  adjunct  to  Red  Lake  Reservation  students,  as  well  as 
general  education. 

She  said  Indian  students  respond  enthusiastically  to  her  presentations. 

"They  were  all  pumped  up.  They  just  wanted  to  do  something  that  makes  a 
difference,"  she  said.  "This  is  a history  that's  giving  you  pride  to  make 
a difference  for  the  Red  Lake  Nation." 

Teresa  said  the  cultural  experiences  and  workdays  for  St.  Mary's  Mission 
made  a big  impression  on  her,  especially  the  powwow,  which  she  never 
before  experienced. 

The  trip  also  is  a time  for  father  and  daughter  to  bond  in  an  important 
endeavor . 

"I  was  doing  the  Habitat  500  last  year  and  it  was  really  enjoyable," 
Teresa  said.  "I  realized  with  training,  it  was  something  I could  do  and  it 
was  time  I could  spend  with  my  dad.  And  I think  it's  important  to  have  the 
history  written  down  for  the  young  people." 

Mick  said  he  drove  the  route,  setting  up  food  caches  and  places  to  sleep 
in  the  major  communities  along  the  route.  Meanwhile,  father  and  daughter 
have  been  putting  miles  on  stationary  bicycles  and  on  the  road. 

The  expect  to  make  the  circle  and  return  to  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Office 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Pioneer. 
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"Problems  Of  Indigenous  Peoples  Living  In  Cities  Should  Be  Addressed, 
Permanent  Forum  Told  United  Nations" 

HR/4600 
21  May  2002 

(Reissued  as  received  from  a UN  Information  Officer.) 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.-  "The  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  should  discuss 
the  situation  of  indigenous  peoples  living  in  urban  areas,  an  indigenous 
representative  told  the  Forum  today,  as  it  continued  its  review  of  United 
Nations  activities  relating  to  indigenous  peoples. 

According  to  the  representative  from  the  Ainu  Association  of  Sapporo 
(Japan),  many  Ainu  had  settled  for  economic  reasons  in  industrial  centres 
away  from  their  native  communities,  where  traditions  were  not  handed  down 
from  the  elders.  A 1997  law  to  protect  the  Ainu  culture  mostly  benefited 
Japanese  scholars,  while  the  Ainu  culture  was  being  'Japanized',  a 
cultural  invasion  that  could  be  seen  as  a new  form  of  colonization. 

Stuart  W.  Leslie  (Belize),  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  14  Member  States  of 
the  Caribbean  Community  (CARICOM),  said  the  Permanent  Forum  should  provide 
"critical  advice"  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC).  CARICOM 
members  were  aware  of  the  contribution  to  sustainable  development  made  by 
indigenous  peoples,  and  realized  the  need  to  strengthen  their  human  and 
institutional  capacities  to  allow  them  to  better  participate  in  decision- 
making. The  CARICOM  countries  were  committed  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  of  their  indigenous  populations,  who  were  among  the  most  vulnerable. 
It  was  all  too  easy  to  be  politically  correct  on  this  issue  and  say  the 
right  sort  of  things,  "but  none  of  these  words  will  improve  the  lives  of 
our  indigenous  groups  unless  we  translate  them  into  action,"  he  said. 

The  representative  from  the  Teton  Sioux  National  Treaty  Council  (United 
States)  recommended  to  the  Forum  that  the  studies  of  the  United  Nations 
special  rapporteurs  be  utilized  as  a guide  for  making  recommendations  on 
the  enforcement  of  treaty  rights  for  indigenous  nations.  Also,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  should  be  consulted  to  preserve  treaty 
rights,  and  the  studies  on  land  and  culture  by  Special  Rapporteur  Erica 
Irene  Daes  should  guide  the  Forum's  recommendations  on  indigenous  peoples' 
sovereignty. 

The  representative  from  the  Curyung  Tribal  Council  (Alaska,  United 
States)  spoke  of  the  inability  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  resolve  hunting 
and  fishing  rights,  and  asked  whether  this  new  United  Nations  body  could 
assist  in  overcoming  this  impasse.  The  right  to  subsistence  hunting  and 
fishing  was  a human  right,  guaranteed  under  such  international 
instruments  as  the  International  Labour  Organization  Convention  No.  169. 

The  representative  from  the  O'odham  from  Northern  Sonora  and  southern 
Arizona  expressed  concern  about  the  militarization  of  their  lands,  which 
overlay  the  United  States-Mexico  border,  by  both  the  military  and  drug- 
enforcement  officers.  Indigenous  peoples  must  be  allowed  access  to  their 
traditional  lands,  as  well  as  unrestricted  freedom  of  movement  across 
national  borders  that  had  been  established  without  their  involvement. 
Indigenous  peoples  should  act  against  the  misuse  of  cultural  practices. 

For  instance,  an  'eagle  feather'  should  not  be  used  by  just  anyone,  and 
instead  required  a long  period  of  rites  of  passage  to  validate  its  use. 

The  representative  of  the  L ' auravetl ' an  Indigenous  Information  Center 
said  the  main  idea  behind  the  United  Nations  and  the  Permanent  Forum  was 
security.  Culture  was  "a  profound  notion  of  why  and  how  we  are  here,"  and 
the  highest  form  of  our  common  security  was  guaranteed  by  passing  one's 
culture  on  to  future  generations.  The  Permanent  Forum  should  consider  how 
to  involve  community  elders,  and  how  to  build  connections  from  the  grass 
roots  up. 

Connie  Taracena  (Guatemala)  said  her  country's  experiences,  both 
negative  and  positive,  in  shaping  a multi-ethnic  society  could 
significantly  help  the  Forum's  work.  The  establishment  of  the  Forum  was 
the  beginning  of  a process  which  would  help  to  provide  guidelines,  so 
that  indigenous  peoples  could  overcome  situations  of  discrimination  and 
exclusion  which  too  often  affected  them.  The  Forum's  mandate  recognized 
that  indigenous  peoples'  issues  went  beyond  human  rights,  encompassing 
questions  such  as  health,  education,  work,  the  environment,  gender  issues 


and  decentralization.  To  give  stability  to  the  Permanent  Forum,  it  was 
essential  to  guarantee  resources  from  the  United  Nations  regular  budget, 
as  well  as  to  establish  a support  secretariat  allowing  Forum  members  to 
work  between  sessions. 

The  representative  of  the  Torres  Strait  Regional  Authority  (Australia) 
stressed  the  push  for  greater  autonomy  of  the  Torres  Strait  Islanders,  a 
Melanesian  people  of  some  8,000  spread  across  17  island  communities  in 
north-eastern  Australia.  The  establishment  in  1994  by  the  Australian 
Parliament  of  the  Torres  Strait  Regional  Authority,  a statutory  body,  was 
a step  towards  greater  autonomy  that  had  allowed  his  people  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Australia  and  Queensland  on  key  matters.  However,  the  time 
had  come  to  take  the  arrangement  a step  further  and  broaden  the  decision- 
making ability  to  issues  such  as  service  delivery  and  resource  control, 
including  land  recognition. 

John  Van  Buerden  (Australia)  said  it  was  clear  from  the  statements  made 
that  expectations  from  the  Forum  were  high.  Australia  fully  supported  the 
call  for  appropriate  support  and  adequate  funding,  but  it  was  important 
to  know  what  required  funding.  The  Forum,  with  the  support  of  all, 
should  make  clear  what  it  intended  to  do  between  now  and  its  next  session, 
and  outline  activities  for  the  following  year.  This  would  help  to 
determine  the  necessary  funding,  and  provide  a basis  for  States  to  ensure 
that  funding  was  available  from  the  regular  budget  and  other  sources.  As 
decided  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  in  2000,  once  the 
Forum  had  held  its  first  annual  session,  ECOSOC  should  review  all  United 
Nations  mechanisms,  procedures  and  programmes  concerning  indigenous 
peoples  with  a view  to  rationalizing  activities,  avoiding  duplication  and 
promoting  effectiveness,  to  ensure  that  the  Forum  would  be  the  success 
all  hoped  it  would  be. 

The  representative  from  the  American  Indian  Law  Alliance  (United  States) 
requested  the  Permanent  Forum  to  submit  a number  of  recommendations  to 
ECOSOC.  Namely,  the  Forum  should  have  a separate  secretariat;  should  hold 
its  annual  session  by  rotating  the  venue  among  the  seven  regions  of  the 
Forum  members;  should  call  for  the  adoption  by  2004  of  the  draft 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples;  should  regularly  receive 
detailed  reports  from  United  Nations  agencies  on  their  programmes  for 
indigenous  peoples,  including  budgetary  allocations;  should  secure 
funding  from  the  United  Nations  regular  budget;  should  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  fund  for  the  Permanent  Forum;  should  call 
for  a World  Summit  on  Indigenous  Peoples  at  the  end  of  the  International 
Decade  on  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples,  1995-2004;  should  establish 
strong  relationships  with  the  United  Nations  Working  Group  on  Indigenous 
Populations;  and  should  recommend  that  the  Inter-Agency  Support  Group, 
recently  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  and  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women  (UNIFEM),  convene  a meeting  on  the  health  of  indigenous  women. 

Luis  Gallegos  Chiriboga  (Ecuador)  said  the  Ecuadorian  Constitution 
recognized  the  collective  rights  of  indigenous  peoples,  and  putting  into 
practice  such  rights  was  a task  that  the  Government  had  taken  up  in 
earnest.  A spirit  of  dialogue  had  been  the  guiding  principle  in  Ecuador's 
relations  with  its  indigenous  peoples.  The  country's  interest  in 
indigenous  issues  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a large  share  of  the  country's 
population  was  indigenous,  and  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
contribute  to  improve  their  social  and  economic  situation.  In  this 
spirit,  Ecuador  fully  supported  the  functioning  of  the  Forum. 

The  representative  of  the  Partnership  for  Indigenous  Peoples 
Environments  said  there  could  be  no  international  cooperation  if 
indigenous  peoples  were  constantly  in  situations  of  conflict  with  States. 
Peaceful  coexistence  was  not  impossible,  but  much  would  depend  on  the 
Forum's  leadership  in  promoting  respect  for  indigenous  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  As  an  indigenous  person  from  Ogoni,  Nigeria,  he 
had  experienced  the  struggle  for  survival.  The  Ogoni  land,  with  its  oil 
and  natural  gas,  had  helped  enrich  individuals  and  countries  around  the 
world,  yet  the  Ogoni  were  extremely  poor.  Ken  Saro-Wiwa,  a prominent 
Ogoni  environmentalist  and  writer,  had  been  hanged  along  with  eight 
others  for  daring  to  demand  indigenous  rights.  The  Ogoni  land  had  been 


devastated  and  polluted,  and  the  subsistence  economy  had  been  paralyzed 
for  over  40  years.  Given  that  indigenous  peoples  around  the  world  faced 
similar  situations,  the  Permanent  Forum  could  best  protect  indigenous 
peoples  if  its  mandate  included  the  competence  to  urgently  intervene  in 
cases  where  irreparable  damage  was  about  to  occur.  To  exercise  such 
competence,  the  Forum  should  be  given  the  authority  to  deal  with  all 
matters  relating  to  the  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  of  indigenous 
peoples . 

Statements  were  also  made  by  the  observers  for  the  Interior  Alliance,  Te 
Kawau  Maro,  African  Indigenous  Women  Organization  (Sudan), 

Indigenous/Tribal  Peoples  Development  Centre,  Programme  d ' Integration  et 
de  Developpement  du  Peuple  Pygme'e,  Alliance  of  Indigenous  People  of 
Archipelago  for  Sulawesi  Tengah,  United  Native  Nations,  Taungya, 

Tonatierra,  Voices  for  Peace,  World  Blind  Union  Indigenous  Caucus,  Asian 
Indigenous  and  Tribal  Peoples  Network,  and  Saami  Parliament  in  Norway." 
Copyright  c.  2002,  UnitedNations.org 
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Matthew  Coon  Come  loses  assembly  spotlight  to  chief's  fiery  call  for  action 
May  22,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Canada's  most  prominent  native  leader,  Matthew  Coon  Come, 
was  upstaged  Wednesday  by  a chief  whose  fiery  call  to  fight  planned  Indian 
Act  changes  brought  her  audience  to  its  feet. 

"Being  united  is  not  enough,"  Roberta  Jamieson,  chief  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  the  Grand  River  Territory  near  Brantford,  Ont.,  told  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations. 

"If  you're  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Titanic,  saying  . . . your  rights 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution,  you  better  be  prepared  for  a pretty 
cold  bath." 

Jamieson  is  a former  ombudsman  for  Ontario  and  the  first  woman  to  lead 
the  country's  most  populous  reserve.  Her  speech  riveted  more  than  500 
chiefs  and  observers  from  across  Canada  who  packed  a hotel  conference  room 
as  she  spoke. 

"We  must  also  take  clear,  vigorous  and  principled  action,"  Jamieson  said. 
"We're  in  a situation  that  won't  wait  until  the  powwow  season  is  over,  or 
until  we  have  the  free  time  and  funds." 

She  called  on  the  chiefs  to  do  much  more  to  challenge  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Robert  Nault's  "unilateral"  bid  to  overhaul  the  1876  Indian  Act. 

Coon  Come,  the  assembly's  national  chief,  has  been  criticized  for 
failing  to  inspire  a strong,  unified  response  to  the  minister. 

He  recycled  well-used  phrases  to  stress  his  concern  about  the  pending 
legislation,  drawing  muted  applause  compared  to  Jamieson's  standing 
ovation . 

She  said  the  proposed  bill,  to  be  introduced  in  June,  will  impede 
aboriginal  and  treaty  rights. 

"If  we  as  chiefs  allow  it  to  happen,  we  will  have  to  be  accountable  to 
(future  generations)  for  our  unwillingness  or  our  inability  to  oppose  this 
move  with  much  more  vigour  than  we've  shown  up  until  now. 

"I've  always  been  known  as  a real  moderate.  But  enough  is  enough." 

Critics  should  at  least  wait  until  they've  seen  the  bill,  Nault  said 
later  Wednesday  in  an  interview. 


The  proposed  legislation  would  tighten  administration , clarify  legal 
status  and  increase  fiscal  accountability  on  Canada's  600  First  Nations, 
he  says. 

Nault  denies  the  bill  will  curtail  native  rights,  but  it  is  expected  to 
set  standards  for  how  bands  select  leaders,  for  example. 

The  minister  will  send  the  bill  earlier  than  usual  to  an  all-party 
Commons  committee  for  study  to  allow  First  Nations  more  time  to  recommend 
changes,  he  added. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  debate.  It's  one  that's  long  overdue." 

Chiefs  attack  the  archaic  Indian  Act  while  at  the  same  time  fighting 
efforts  to  change  it,  Nault  added. 

"It's  probably  the  worst  piece  of  legislation  in  the  modern  world." 

lamieson  called  on  the  chiefs  to  fill  committee  hearings  and 
Parliament's  public  gallery. 

They  must  decry  the  "dismal  failure"  of  Nault 's  five-month  consultation 
with  First  Nations  last  year,  she  said. 

At  most,  just  three  per  cent  of  about  700,000  status  Indians  turned  up 
to  discuss  the  proposed  bill  during  the  rushed  process,  the  assembly  says. 

Many  native  leaders  say  they  welcome  improvements  --  but  not  changes 
imposed  by  Ottawa  without  a respectful  effort  to  include  them. 

Only  154  of  633  chiefs  made  it  to  Wednesday's  assembly.  As  well,  66 
proxies  and  more  than  300  observers  attended. 

"We  have  to  regain  the  spirit  and  strength  we  showed"  in  1980  when 
native  leaders  fought  for  and  won  constitutional  recognition  of  aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights,  Damieson  said. 

Coon  Come  later  said  he  has  tried  to  unify  the  fractious  assembly  to 
challenge  Nault's  approach. 

But  internal  rifts  and  the  wait  to  see  the  proposed  legislation  have 
slowed  momentum,  he  said. 

The  assembly's  two-day  meeting  was  to  wrap  up  Thursday  with  a march  on 
Parliament  Hill  to  protest  Nault's  approach. 
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Parliament  Hill  march  'first  of  many'  if  new  Indian  Act  is  introduced 
May  23,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Two  masked  native  men  in  army  fatigues  flanked  the  steps 
to  Parliament  on  Thursday  as  more  than  300  marchers  protested  planned 
changes  to  the  Indian  Act. 

New  legislation  to  be  introduced  in  Dune  will  impose  rules  on  more  than 
600  First  Nations  without  their  consent,  leaders  said  to  cheers  from  the 
crowd . 

Back  off,  they  told  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault. 

"If  you  do  not,  this  is  the  first  of  many  events,"  said  Roberta  Damieson, 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Territory  near  Brantford,  Ont. 

"And  we  will  be  bigger.  We  will  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
committee  rooms,  and  in  the  galleries." 

Demonstrators  will  take  to  the  streets,  schools,  churches  and  parks,  she 
said,  "because  in  this  we  stand  firm." 

The  masked  men  conjured  up  images  of  the  land  dispute  that  rocked  Oka, 
Que.j  in  the  summer  of  1990  when  natives  stared  down  soldiers  during  a 78- 
day  standoff. 

On  Thursday,  marchers  were  led  by  drummers  and  elders  hoisting  eagle- 
feather  staffs  and  tribal  flags  that  snapped  in  a stiff  breeze. 

They  emerged  from  a hotel  less  than  a kilometre  from  Parliament  Hill 


where  160  Assembly  of  First  Nations  chiefs  and  more  than  300  observers  had 
wrapped  up  a two-day  meeting. 

The  fractious  assembly  pledged  renewed  resolve  to  fight  the  planned 
legislation  together. 

On  Parliament  Hill,  speakers  urged  Nault  to  rethink  legislation  he 
argues  will  improve  band  administration,  elections  and  fiscal 
accountability. 

It's  time  to  modernize  the  1876  Indian  Act,  says  Nault,  who  did  not  meet 
the  demonstrators. 

"One  does  not  modernize  colonialism,"  countered  Matthew  Coon  Come, 
national  chief  of  the  assembly. 

"One  rejects  it." 

The  assembly,  made  up  of  633  chiefs  representing  more  than  700,000 
status  Indians  across  Canada,  has  rejected  Nault's  approach. 

"You're  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  trying  to  dictate  our 
future,"  Coon  Come  said.  "It's  time  to  listen  to  our  people." 

Leader  after  leader  took  the  microphone  to  urge  Ottawa  to  implement  long 
ignored  treaties,  and  to  nix  the  proposed  bill  they  say  will  infringe 
aboriginal  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution. 

But  Pam  Paul,  president  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Women's  Association, 
said  they're  on  the  wrong  track.  She  and  other  native  people  who  advised 
Nault  on  the  legislation  took  pains  to  protect  aboriginal  and  treaty 
rights,  she  said  Thursday  in  an  interview. 

"I  would  suggest  that  people  just  wait  and  see  (the  bill)  and  then  make 
their  decision." 

Preliminary  drafts  of  the  legislation  offered  bands  new  powers  to  govern 
themselves,  Paul  said,  adding  she  has  concerns  about  membership  and  other 
issues  that  will  be  raised  once  the  bill  is  introduced. 

Pedestrians  and  drivers  stuck  in  traffic  waiting  for  the  march  to  pass 
said  they'd  heard  little  of  the  ongoing  clash  between  Nault  and  the 
assembly. 

"I  don't  think  it's  been  covered,"  said  David  Knox,  28,  a photographer 
and  self -described  news  junkie. 

"I  think  life  is  pretty  bad  for  them,"  he  said  of  Canada's  native  people. 
But  he  thinks  $7  billion  in  federal  funds  spent  each  year  on  related 
programs  could  be  better  managed. 

Canada  needs  a wake-up  call  about  under-funding  and  the  history  of 
Canada's  often  neglected  obligations  to  First  Nations,  said  Coon  Come. 

Most  don't  know,  for  example,  that  the  land  on  which  Parliament  sits  is 
traditional  Algonquin  territory  that  was  never  ceded  or  sold,  he  said. 

"I  challenge  the  government  to  show  the  bill  of  sale." 
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Nault  skips  another  AFN  meeting,  says  he  doesn't  want  to  distract  chiefs 
May  21,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  denies  he'll  miss 
another  meeting  of  chiefs  from  across  Canada  this  week  because  he  fears 
hard  questions  and  confrontation. 

The  opposite  is  more  true,  he  said  Tuesday  outside  the  Commons. 

"I  think  people  might  argue  that  I come  across  as  being  too  tough.  I'm 
not  looking  to  be  the  toughest  guy  on  the  block.  I'm  looking  to  improve 
the  lives  of  people  in  the  (native)  community." 

Nault  hasn't  met  with  a full  gathering  of  elected  leaders  of  the 


Assembly  of  First  Nations  since  December  1999.  He  has  since  clashed  with 
the  country's  largest  native  advocacy  group  over  his  contentious  bid  to 
update  the  1876  Indian  Act. 

The  assembly  promotes  native  rights  on  behalf  of  about  700,000  of 
Canada's  1.4  million  aboriginal  people. 

Nault  sent  regrets  for  a two-day  meeting  that  starts  Wednesday  in  Ottawa 
citing  a scheduling  conflict. 

"The  AFN  needs  to  structure  itself  so  it  can  work  with  us  --  not  to  have 
a little  fun  with  Bob  Nault  and  banter  back  and  forth,"  he  said.  "That's 
not  going  to  solve  anything  for  anybody." 

New  legislation  to  tighten  administration,  better  regulate  elections  and 
enhance  fiscal  reporting  on  Canada's  600  native  reserves  is  expected  in 
early  Dune. 

Most  chiefs  say  Nault  is  imposing  changes  that  could  weaken  native 
rights  --  in  violation  of  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  judgments  that  instruct 
meaningful  consultation  in  such  matters. 

Nault  counters  that  he  offered  to  consult,  albeit  briefly,  last  summer 
with  the  chiefs.  He  says  his  legislation  will  lay  the  ground  work  for 
better  run  reserves  that  could  attract  investment  and  jobs. 

And  he  said  he  has  no  place  at  chiefs'  meetings. 

"There's  no  reason  for  me  to  be  an  interloper  in  an  assembly  when, 
really,  I might  be  a distraction  from  what  they  need  to  do." 

In  Nault 's  opinion,  the  assembly  needs  to  find  a way  to  work  with  Ottawa 
to  improve  often  dismal  living  conditions  on  reserves. 

He  has  also  been  frustrated  by  the  10-member  assembly  executive's 
failure  to  get  the  chiefs  to  support  his  legislative  agenda. 

A much  touted  agreement  between  Nault  and  the  executive  to  work  together 
on  new  governance  legislation  --  in  exchange  for  a separate  focus  on 
pressing  social  and  economic  issues  --  derailed  in  December  when  the 
chiefs  voted  126-49  against  it. 

More  than  400  chiefs  are  expected  at  this  week's  meeting,  which  includes 
tentative  plans  for  a march  on  Parliament  Hill  to  protest  Nault 's  approach 

Charles  Fox,  the  assembly's  vice-chief  for  Ontario,  says  Nault  doesn't 
want  to  be  held  directly  accountable  to  the  chiefs. 

Nault  denied  that,  too. 

"I  don't  do  politics  that  way.  This  isn't  about  taking  your  lumps." 

The  minister  has  instead  met  one-on-one  with  about  100  chiefs  each  year 
across  the  country  since  he  replaced  Dane  Stewart  in  1999,  he  said. 

Still,  Nault  can't  escape  the  "confrontational"  climate  he  has  created, 
said  Stewart  Phillip,  head  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  which 
represents  70  leaders. 

"I  can't  help  but  think  that  if  Dane  Stewart  were  still  minister,  we'd 
have  been  able  to  create  ...  a climate  of  mutual  respect,"  Phillip  said  in 
an  interview.  "That  didn't  happen  with  Nault. 

"He  basically  said:  'I'm  minister,  I'm  going  to  do  this.  I don't  give  a 
damn  what  the  elected  chiefs  say. ' " 

Nault 's  approach  will  end  up  costing  millions  of  dollars  in  court 
challenges  to  the  planned  legislation,  should  it  pass,  Phillip  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Canoe,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Three  Zapatista  prisoners  freed  in  Chiapas 
AP  - 5/24/2002 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Chiapas  - Mexico's  government  released  three 
Zapatista  sympathizers  Thursday  who  were  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  jail 
in  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas. 

Rafael  Lopez  Satis,  Gustavo  Estrada  and  Alejandro  Mendez  were  found 
guilty  of  drug  trafficking,  weapon  violations  and  criminal  association. 


Their  release  was  the  latest  attempt  by  President  Vicente  Fox  to  bring 
the  Zapatista  rebels  back  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Fox  made  bringing  peace  to  troubled  Chiapas  a top  priority  after  taking 
office  in  December  2000.  Fie  has  closed  seven  army  bases  built  to  surround 
Zapatista  strongholds,  freed  nearly  100  rebel  prisoners  and  sent  a 
Zapatista-backed  Indian  rights  bill  to  Congress.  But  the  rebels  refused  to 
resume  formal  peace  talks  with  the  government  after  legislators  watered 
down  the  bill. 

"I  am  happy  to  leave  prison  and  be  reunited  again  with  my  family," 

Mendez  said.  "I  will  join  (rebel)  ranks  to  continue  the  armed  fight,  and 
if  it  is  necessary  give  my  blood  and  life  for  the  improvement  of  Mexico's 
Indian  villages . " 

Luis  Alvarez,  Fox's  peace  envoy,  said  he  hoped  the  rebels  saw  the 
release  as  a good  will  gesture  by  Fox's  government,  but  Mendez  said  the 
only  reason  he  believed  he  was  being  freed  was  because  he  had  served  more 
than  half  of  his  sentence. 

Zapatista  guerrillas  staged  a bloody  12-day  rebellion  in  the  name  of 
Indian  rights  in  1994,  but  since  then  their  conflict  with  the  government 
has  been  mostly  a war  of  words 
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Sovereignty  Symposium  2002  to  be  held  in  OKC 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OK  — The  largest  forum  concerning  Native  American  legal 
issues  in  the  United  States,  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  2002:  A Language 
of  Law  & War  of  Worlds  will  be  held  in  downtown  Oklahoma  City,  Dune  10-12 
2002. 

Now  in  its  15th  year.  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  provides  an  educational 
forum  in  which  ideas  concerning  Native  American  and  indigenous  peoples 
common  legal  issues  may  be  exchanged  in  a scholarly,  non-adversarial 
environment . 

"Native  American  law  is  constantly  changing.  We  have  attorneys,  judges, 
government  officials,  tribal  leaders  and  other  participants  who  return 
each  year  to  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  to  be  updated  on  what  has  changed 
and  to  be  informed  of  possible  issues  and  changes  coming  in  the  future," 
said  Dulie  Rorie,  coordinator  of  The  Sovereignty  Symposium. 

Those  attending  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  come  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries.  Among  the  topics  on  this 
year's  agenda  are:  Language  Preservation,  Gaming,  Indigenous  Knowledge  and 
Heritage  Protection,  Criminal  Law  and  Environmental  Risk  Assessment  in 
Indian  Country. 

Along  with  respected  and  renowned  panelists,  scholars  and  moderators. 

The  Sovereignty  Symposium,  celebrating  its  15th  year,  is  proud  to  announce 
this  years  guest.  The  Honorable  Neal  McCaleb,  (Chickasaw),  United  States 
Assistant  Secretatary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs.  McCaleb  oversees 
the  BIA,  a 176-year-old  federal  agency  with  almost  10,000  employees 
nationwide  that  provides  services  to  which  carries  out  its  federal 
responsibilities  for  and  promotes  the  self-  determination  of  the  558 
federally  recognized  Tribal  governments  and  approximately  1.4  million 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  Prior  to  his  selection  by  President 
Bush  as  Assistant  Secretary,  McCaleb  served  as  Secretary  Of  Transportation 


as  well  as  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Transportation  Authority  and 
Department  Of  Transportation  under  Gov.  Frank  Keating.  He  is  the  eighth 
Assistant  Secretary-  Indian  Affairs  to  be  sworn  in  since  Congress 
established  the  position  in  1977.  His  appointment  followed  a professional 
life  i n Oklahoma  where  he  enjoyed  several  careers  including  civil 
engineering,  business,  state  government,  politics  and  as  a proponent  of 
tribal  self-determination  through  sustained,  successful  economic 
development . 

Registration  to  attend  the  Symposium  is  $195  if  paid  before  May  20,  2002 
After  that  date,  registration  for  the  Symposium  will  be  $210. 

A few  Edmondson  tuition-only  scholarships  are  still  available  for 
applicants  demonstrating  an  interest  in  and  dedication  to  Native  American 
law  issues.  For  scholarship  information.  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  2002 
details  or  to  register,  contact  The  Sovereignty  Symposium  2002  at  (405) 
521-2450  or  log  on  to  www.oscn.net  and  click  on  the  SovereigntySymposium 
side  bar  button. 

Sovereignty  Symposium  2002:  A Language  of  Law  & War  of  Words  is 
sponsored  by  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  The  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs 
Commission,  The  Sovereignty  Symposium,  Inc.,  The  Oklahoma  Arts  Council, 
The  University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law,  Oklahoma  City  University  School  of 
Law,  The  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law  and  thelndian  Law  Section  of 
the  Oklahoma  Bar  Association. 

The  Symposium  was  established  to  provide  a forum  in  which  ideas 
concerning  common  legal  issues  may  be  exchanged  in  a scholarly,  non- 
adversarial  environment.  The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  espouses  no  view  on 
any  of  the  issues  or  any  of  the  positions  taken  by  participants. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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Indians  object  to  gene  research  with  wild  rice 
Sharon  Schmickle 
Star  Tribune 
Published  May  19,  2002 

Evoking  an  age-old  tension  between  spirituality  and  science,  some 
Minnesota  Indian  tribes  and  activists  in  the  green  political  movement  are 
demanding  a ban  on  University  of  Minnesota  research  into  the  genes  of  wild 
rice. 

The  rice  is  "one  of  our  most  sacred  ceremonial  foods,"  said  Winona 
LaDuke,  an  Ojibwe  and  a former  Green  Party  vice  presidential  candidate. 

Taking  the  plant  for  genetic  research  is  akin  to  taking  sacred  land,  she 
said  at  a recent  briefing  for  200  supporters.  They  plan  to  protest  on 
Monday  at  a national  food  science  conference  on  the  university's 
Minneapolis  campus. 

University  scientists  who  started  mapping  the  wild  rice  genome  in  1993 
defend  the  research  by  saying  it  is  intended  to  improve  understanding  of 
the  plant  --  its  needs  in  nature  and  its  food  and  crop  potential. 

"There  are  different  value  systems  at  work  here,"  said  Ronald  Phillips, 
director  of  the  university's  Center  for  Microbial  and  Plant  Genomics. 

For  one  side,  stewardship  of  the  rice  may  mean  blocking  the  research,  he 
said.  But  scientists  and  farmers  who  grow  the  rice  in  paddies  say  the 
studies  make  them  better  stewards. 

California  has  led  wild  rice  production  since  the  1980s,  but  Minnesota 
is  a major  producer,  selling  4 million  to  6 million  pounds  a year.  And 
growers  are  funding  the  university's  research  through  a trade  group. 

Phillips  said  the  studies  are  an  extension  of  efforts  the  university 
started  40  years  ago  to  produce  high  yielding  disease-and  insect-resistant 
plants.  Researchers  are  locating  genes  linked  to  such  traits. 

Phillips  said  he  has  no  plans  to  genetically  engineer  rice;  the  findings 


could  assist  conventional  breeding.  Another  goal  is  to  compare  wild  rice 
with  other  members  of  the  grass  family,  especially  Asian  rice. 

"If  a new  disease  were  to  pop  up  in  wild  rice  in  Minnesota,  we  could 
look  to  see  what's  happened  in  [Asian]  rice  and  respond  more  quickly,"  he 
said . 

Indeed,  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fishing  and  Wildlife  Commission  -- 
representing  tribes  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  --  has  done 
genetic  studies  of  natural  wild  rice  stands  in  order  to  learn  how  the 
plants  differ  from  bed  to  bed  and  what  could  be  done  to  protect  them,  said 
Peter  David,  the  commission's  wildlife  ecologist. 

Opponents  of  the  research  echo  themes  from  the  movement  against  biotech 
crops,  and  some  non-Indian  groups  that  led  that  movement  are  helping 
organize  the  wild  rice  protest. 

When  it  comes  to  wild  rice,  the  protesters  are  "raising  some  valid 
concerns,"  David  said.  Conventional  breeding  also  is  a form  of  genetic 
engineering,  and  there  hasn't  been  enough  research,  he  said,  to  learn 
whether  wild  rice  hybrids  grown  in  paddies  are  affecting  native  stands. 

"Genetic  tools  can  be  used  for  good  purposes  and  bad  purposes,"  he  said. 

Phillips  met  with  concerned  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  last 
year  to  explain  the  research.  But  tribes  aren't  ready  to  trust  the 
scientists.  Many  argue  that  the  studies  open  the  door  to  genetic 
engineering  whether  or  not  Phillips'  team  does  it. 

Leaders  of  an  organization  representing  six  Minnesota  tribes  wrote  to 
university  President  Mark  Yudof  in  1998  saying  that  the  research  abuses 
treaty  rights  and  that  the  tribes  are  prepared  to  take  legal  action  to 
stop  it.  This  year,  tribal  councils  at  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake  and  some 
other  reservations  have  passed  resolutions  opposing  the  research. 

"We  are  unsure  of  what  genetic  research  may  do  if  [the  scientists] 
develop  different  strains  of  rice,  and  they  were  introduced  intentionally 
or  nonintentionally  to  our  natural  beds,"  said  John  Annette,  White  Earth's 
director  of  natural  resources. 

"Wild  rice  is  important  to  us  from  birth  to  death,"  said  Gerald  White, 
commissioner  of  resource  management  for  Leech  Lake.  "We  use  it  for  our 
naming  ceremonies  when  we  are  born.  We  eat  it  during  our  lives.  When  we 
pass  on,  we  need  wild  rice  when  we  have  the  final  feast  with  the  people." 

The  Minnesota  groups  also  have  targeted  the  Nor-Cal  Wild  Rice  Co.  in 
Woodland,  Calif.,  which  holds  patents  on  a method  for  breeding  wild  rice 
and  on  some  varieties  of  wild  rice  created  in  paddies  using  the  company's 
breeding  techniques.  The  company  grows  about  one-fourth  of  California's 
wild  rice. 

LaDuke  cast  patenting  of  the  rice  as  "biopiracy."  It  is  a new  form  of 
colonialism,  she  said,  to  presume  to  own  rights  to  wild  rice. 

Nor-Cal 's  president,  Ken  Foster,  said  his  patents  are  based  on  15  years 
worth  of  research  that  helped  improve  the  crop  and  expand  the  market  for 
all  types  of  wild  rice.  The  varieties  that  Nor-Cal  has  developed  are  for 
use  in  California,  he  said,  and  the  company  doesn't  plan  to  release  its 
seed  in  natural  stands  in  Minnesota. 

"I  don't  understand  why  what  we  are  doing  would  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  wild  rice,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  trying  to  stop  them 
from  doing  what  they  do." 

Radiocarbon  dating  of  wild-rice  pollen  has  shown  that  a stand  in 
Minnesota  predates  by  1,000  years  the  prehistoric  cultures  that  were  known 
to  have  used  it  here,  according  to  a study  by  retired  university 
agronomist  Ervin  Oelke.  Experts  have  presumed  it  is  a native  plant  of  the 
Americas.  But  the  genome  research  suggests  that  it  is  closely  related  to 
Asian  rice. 

"It  doesn't  belong  to  anybody,  but  we  are  the  caretakers  of  this  plant," 
White  said  at  the  Leech  Lake  reservation. 

--  Sharon  Schmickle  is  at  sschmickle@startribune. com  . 
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Cowlitz  tribe  sues 
Sunday,  May  19,  2002 
Associated  Press 

After  winning  federal  recognition  in  January,  the  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  is 
suing  the  state  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department,  saying  the  agency  has  given 
other  tribes  special  hunting  rights  on  Cowlitz  land. 

The  tribe  says  the  government  has  no  right  to  let  the  Muckleshoot, 

Puyallup,  Nisqually  and  Squaxin  Island  Indians  use  the  prime  elk-hunting 
grounds  south  of  White  Pass  Highway  in  Lewis  and  Skamania  counties. 

Historically,  those  areas  were  exclusively  occupied  by  the  Cowlitz,  said 
Robin  Torner,  chairman  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribal  Council. 

"Basically,  the  Nisquallys  and  Squaxins  want  to  hunt  the  Packwood  and 
Lewis  river  areas,"  Torner  told  The  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma.  "They  want  to 
hunt  there  because  that's  where  the  elk  are." 

The  flap  has  its  roots  in  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  of  1854,  in  which 
the  Muckleshoots,  Puyallups,  Nisquallys  and  Squaxins  signed  over  ownership 
of  their  lands  but  retained  hunting  and  fishing  rights  on  them. 

The  department  and  four  tribes  entered  mediation  to  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  treaty-based  hunting  area.  In  December,  that  boundary  was  adopted. 

The  Cowlitz  objected  to  being  left  out  of  the  discussion  and  said  the 
state  had  no  business  interpreting  a federal  treaty. 

The  agency  says  the  tribe  never  signed  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty,  so  it 
has  no  special  hunting  rights. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Seeking  Justice:  Ranchers,  Indians  appeal  to  county  sheriff 
By  JEFFRY  MULLINS,  Associate  Editor 

ELKO  --  Nevada  Live  Stock  Association  wants  the  sheriffs  of  Nevada  to 
take  a stand  for  private  property  rights  and  against  confiscation  of 
cattle  by  federal  agents. 

Several  members,  including  cowboy  poet  and  former  rancher  Waddie 
Mitchell,  met  Wednesday  with  Elko  County  Sheriff  Neil  Harris  seeking  his 
support  in  the  event  of  an  impoundment  attempt  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management . 

Association  Chairman  David  Holmgren  of  Mineral  County  and  his  wife, 
association  secretary  Jackie  Holmgren,  traveled  to  Elko  after  hearing  that 
Western  Shoshone  ranchers  at  South  Fork  were  served  an  impoundment  notice 
last  week  by  the  BLM. 

Raymond  Yowell  of  the  Te-Moak  Livestock  Association  called  for  the 
meeting  with  Harris  and  was  joined  by  the  Holmgrens  and  Mitchell,  along 
with  association  members  Pete  Mori  and  Kent  Howard.  They  presented  their 
legal  arguments  to  Harris  and  Deputy  District  Attorney  Kristen  McQueary. 

After  the  meeting,  the  Holmgrens  described  for  the  Elko  Daily  Free  Press 
how  they  believe  brand  laws  have  been  circumvented  in  order  to  take  cattle 
from  ranchers  who  do  not  pay  the  federal  government  for  grazing  permits. 

Yowell  also  claimed  the  BLM  has  been  increasing  its  surveillance  of  his 
cattle  on  the  Mitchell  Creek  allotment,  which  includes  a section  of 
unfenced  reservation  land.  On  one  occasion,  BLM  agents  watched  for  three 


and  a half  hours  as  tribal  ranchers  worked  to  repair  a water  tank  on  their 
own  property,  he  said. 

The  association  quit  paying  grazing  fees  to  the  federal  government  19 
years  ago,  Yowell  said,  to  protect  Shoshone  rights  under  the  Ruby  Valley 
Treaty.  If  they  had  continued  to  pay  them,  he  said,  it  would  have  been 
conceding  ownership  to  the  government. 

"In  order  for  the  United  States  to  charge  us  for  grazing,  we  felt  they 
had  to  show  us  how  they  acquired  the  territory,"  Yowell  said.  So  far,  no 
federal  agency  --  including  the  BLM  --  has  been  able  to  do  that,  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  the  federal  government  is  attempting  to  dole  out  millions  of 
dollars  to  Western  Shoshone  to  settle  their  claims  on  the  land. 

The  Holmgrens  believe  county  sheriffs  are  the  key  to  protecting 
ownership  of  branded  cattle. 

David  Holmgren  said  when  brands  originated,  they  were  considered  the 
equivalent  of  putting  cattle  under  a "lock  and  key." 

The  Holmgrens  produced  an  April  12,  2001,  letter  from  Assistant  Director 
Don  Henderson  of  the  Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture  explaining  how 
transfer  of  ownership  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  issuance  of  a 
brand  inspection  certificate. 

In  Nevada,  "the  department  has  a firm  policy  not  to  issue  a brand 
inspection  certificate  to  the  BLM  (or  any  federal  agency)  unless  it  is 
first  authorized  by  court  order  from  an  appropriate  jurisdiction," 
Henderson  wrote. 

But  last  year  cattle  confiscated  from  two  western  Nevada  ranchers  were 
transferred  by  the  BLM  without  a court  order.  The  Holmgrens  said  this  was 
achieved  by  the  state  entering  a "memorandum  of  understanding"  (MOU)  with 
the  federal  agency  under  a law  that  was  designed  to  allow  cooperation  on 
work  projects,  not  to  take  property  from  citizens. 

"You  can't  take  somebody's  property  just  because  you  write  an  MOU," 
lackie  Holmgren  said. 

Sheriffs  have  a legal  and  moral  obligation  to  protect  citizens'  private 
property  rights,  she  said.  Instead,  many  rely  on  their  district  attorney 
for  legal  advice.  The  attorneys  cite  an  alleged  Nevada  Attorney  General 
opinion  supporting  the  brand  inspector's  action,  but  the  Holmgrens'  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Attorney  General  Frankie  Sue  del  Papa  says  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  official  opinion  of  her  office. 

Some  sheriffs  are  coming  around  to  see  their  side,  they  said,  including 
their  own  in  Mineral  County  where  the  Holmgrens  themselves  have  been 
served  notice  by  the  BLM. 

They  also  said  Sheriff  Ken  lones  is  opposed  to  any  impoundment  attempts 
in  Eureka  County,  where  the  Dann  sisters  also  have  been  served  notice  by 
the  BLM. 

State  BLM  Director  Bob  Abbey  made  it  clear  last  year  that  he  believes 
ranchers  who  graze  cattle  without  a permit  are  trespassers  and  the  agency 
has  a legal  right  to  seize  their  property. 

Those  who  lost  their  cattle  in  last  year's  roundups  say  they  stopped 
paying  grazing  fees  because  the  BLM  is  allowing  wild  horses  to  multiply 
and  compete  for  forage. 

Nevada  Live  Stock  Association  and  other  groups  such  the  Nevada  Committee 
for  Full  Statehood  have  pledged  to  "peacefully  obstruct"  the  removal  of 
cattle,  the  Holmgrens  said.  If  a civil  disturbance  results,  the  sheriff 
has  the  power  to  clear  the  area. 

After  their  meeting,  Harris  said  he  would  rely  on  whatever  the  district 
attorney  decides. 

"A  lot  of  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a political  statement,"  Harris  said. 

David  Holmgren  is  running  for  governor  and  lackie  Holmgren  has  filed  for 
her  Assembly  district. 

Harris  also  faces  a re-election  challenge  this  year. 

The  BLM  impoundments  "may  or  may  not  be  a taking  without  due  process," 
Harris  said.  "It's  not  my  place  to  interpret  state  or  federal  law." 

But  the  Homgrens  believe  county  sheriffs  have  a duty  to  uphold  citizens' 
constitutional  rights,  because  they  are  the  only  elected  law  enforcement 
agents  in  the  county. 

"This  is  a civil  case,"  Harris  concluded.  "It  belongs  in  court,  not  out 
on  the  range." 


The  Holmgrens  agree.  They  would  like  to  see  a court  order  the  next  time 
the  BLM  attempts  to  take  branded  cattle  from  their  owner. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Elko  Daily.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Durisdiction  issue  is  still  unresolved 
Tensions  ease,  but  problem  persists 
05/21/02 

By  Emily  Dones  - Dournal  Writer 

POCATELLO  - The  issue  of  jurisdiction  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation 
remains  unsolved,  but  both  tribal  and  county  officials  believe  there  can 
be  a solution  to  the  problem. 

Tensions  were  high  earlier  this  month  when  Bannock  County  Sheriff's 
deputies  attempted  to  arrest  two  suspects  on  the  reservation.  Tribal 
police  told  the  officers  they  were  outside  of  their  jurisdiction  and 
ordered  them  off  the  reservation.  Tribal  officials  have  said  Public  Law 
280  gives  the  tribal  police  and  state  and  county  law  enforcement 
concurrent  jurisdiction  on  roads  maintained  by  the  county  or  state,  but 
because  the  suspects  were  arrested  off  county-maintained  roads,  the 
officers  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Bannock  County  Sheriff  Lorin  Nielsen  said  Monday  that  he  believes  the 
officers  were  justified  because  they  were  in  pursuit,  and  because  of  a 
2001  Supreme  Court  Case,  Nevada  vs.  Hicks.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  tribal  court  did  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to  charge  a Fish 
and  Game  officer  with  trespassing  when  he  entered  tribal  land  to  serve  a 
search  warrant  against  a suspect. 

Nielsen  and  Tribal  Council  Chairman  Blaine  Edmo  both  said  they  planned 
to  meet  with  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  two  men 
have  not  met  in  person  since  the  incident,  but  both  say  they  hope  the 
matter  is  resolved  soon. 

Edmo  said  he  is  meeting  with  the  Department  of  Dustice  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  advice. 

"Hopefully,  we  can  get  things  ironed  out,"  he  said. 

Nielsen  said  he  wanted  to  meet  with  the  tribal  council  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

"I  want  some  closure  on  this,"  he  said.  "There's  a place  for  that  to  be 
done  and  it's  not  on  the  street." 

Edmo  and  Nielsen  said  the  two  police  departments  are  still  cooperating 
on  a day-to-day  basis  and  have  a good  working  relationship. 

"Whoever  needs  help  on  the  reservation  will  get  it,"  Edmo  said. 

Emily  Dones  covers  Bingham  County,  Fort  Hall  and  environmental  issues 
for  the  Dournal.  She  can  be  reached  at  239-3175  or  by  e-mail  at 
e j one s@ journal net .com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  MyWebPal.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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From  Valerie  Scott 


Further  Update  on  Alex  Montana,  Eastham,  TX 

Alex  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Warden  Stacks  on  15  May  2002,  in 
the  Office  of  Major  Flarris.  It  is  obvious  where  his  investigation  is 
headed  now  that  officials  have  had  excessive  time  in  which  to  collaborate 
stories.  Apparently, 

Warden  Stacks  doesn't  seem  to  think  that  his  officers  have  violated  any 
policies  to  date,  so  the  outcome  of  his  investigation  is  predictable. 
Therefore,  the  need  to  maintain  pressure  on  officials  for  an  independent, 
impartial  investigatio 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Tsalagi,  Chiapas-i/Chiapas95  and 

Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"There  was  that  same  hunger  for  blood  in  Montana  where  the  Gros 
Ventra  sacred  Little  Rocky  Mountain  was  scraped  red  down  to  the 
earth  by  Pegasus  Goldmine's  cyanide  heap  leach  method,  leaving 
only  a pile  of  rubble  where  a mountain  once  stood.  And  we  know 
of  the  same  destruction  in  the  forced  sterilization  thousands  of 
Native  women  have  survived." 

Tia  Oros,  Zuni 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I l 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  is  a large  segment  of  the  dominant  society  throughout  Turtle 
Island  that  either  is  truly  ignorant  of  the  principles  involved  where 
treaty  rights  or  concerned  - or  they  willfully  choose  to  ignore  them. 

Every  reader  of  this  newsletter  understands  well  that  treaty  rights 
are  a legal,  binding  contractual  obligation  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 
That's  it.  They  are  NOT  Indian  Welfare.  They  are  NOT  unfair  and 
unbalanced  rules  to  give  a tribe  an  advantage.  They  are  arbitrated 
agreements . 

I repeat  this  all  once  again  in  hopes  that  someone  who  really  is 
clueless  will  read  and  learn,  because  once  again/still/yet  treaty  rights 
are  under  attack  as  being  "unfair  to  the  poor  beleaguered  non-Indian 
fishermen"  in  Washington  State.  You  remember  Washington  State,  home 
to  Slade  Gorton. 

Should  one  of  you  "white-eyes"  stumble  across  this  please  allow  me  to 
explain  "unfair".  Unfair  is  being  sent  from  your  home  in  a death  march 
like  the  "Trail  of  Tears"  or  the  "Long  Walk".  Unfair  is  having  the  mouths 
of  innocent  children  scrubbed  until  they  were  bloody  for  daring  to  speak 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


their  own  language.  Unfair  is  living  up  to  treaty  obligations  while  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  violate  them  without  end  and  without 
remorse  for  the  sins  of  their  predecessors  and  themselves. 

Your  government  agreed  to  those  fishing  rights  in  exchange  for  stolen 
lands  and  stolen  lives.  Your  government  agreed  to  many  things,  including 
a trust  fund  from  which  billions  of  dollars  (yes,  billions)  are  missing. 
You  and  your  government  have  taken  everything  they  could.  You  need  to 
get  over  the  fact  your  grandparents  weren't  tortured  for  those  treaty 
rights  and  shut  the  hell  up! 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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May  29,  2002 

Dessie  Black  Feather 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dessie  Black  Feather,  90,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  May  26, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Estella  Rowland,  Irma  Bad  Wound  and 
Mary  Condon,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  son,  Dohn  Black  Feather,  Tempe,  Ariz.; 
one  sister,  Lucy  Phoebe  Black  Feather,  Pine  Ridge;  22  grandchildren;  55 
great-grandchildren;  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  May  30,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  1,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Marlin  Hunte  and  the  Rev.  Bill  Red  Bear  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 
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Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


May  30,  2002 

Sharon  C.  Respects  Nothing-Vasquez 

Allen  - Sharon  C.  Respects  Nothing-Vasquez,  43,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  May 
28,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Consuelo  Vasquez,  Allen;  six  sons, 

George  Respects  Nothing,  Lyle  Respects  Nothing,  Dario  Vasquez  3r.,  Desse 
Vasquez,  and  Raymond  Brave  Bird,  all  of  Allen,  and  Bruce  Yellow  Wolf, 
Denver;  her  father,  Woodrow  Respects  Nothing,  Manderson;  five  sisters,  Amy 
Respects  Nothing,  Belle  Fourche,  Doris  Respects  Nothing  and  Sharon 
Respects  Nothing,  both  of  Manderson,  Derry  Respects  Nothing,  Denver,  and 
Virginia  Ghost  Bear,  Batesland;  one  brother,  Burgess  Bianas,  Batesland; 
and  nine  grandchildren . 

First-night  wake  services  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  1,  at  the 
Allen  CAP  office.  Second-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Dune 
2,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  office. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  3,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP 
office,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  31,  2002 

Marcella  Cinda  Bad  Heart  Bull 

RAPID  CITY  - Marcella  Cinda  Bad  Heart  Bull,  infant  daughter  of  Mattie 
and  Crystal  Bad  Heart  Bull,  Rapid  City,  was  born  and  died  Tuesday,  May  28, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  and  four  brothers,  Nate  Lumley,  Kyle 
Lumley  and  Xavier  Thompson,  all  of  San  Diego,  and  Antoine  Bad  Heart  Bull, 
Oglala . 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Cemetery  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Philomene  Babe  White  Buffalo  Hix 

MURDO  - Philomene  Babe  White  Buffalo  Hix,  60,  Murdo,  died  Tuesday,  May 
28,  2002,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Dean  Hix,  Murdo;  two  sons,  Daryl  White 
Buffalo,  Rapid  City,  and  Shannon  White  Buffalo,  White  River;  two  daughters. 
Barb  White  Buffalo,  White  River,  Laverda  White  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Ark.;  one 
brother,  Anthony  White  Buffalo,  White  River;  three  sisters,  Goldie 
Bartlett  and  Myrtle  White  Buffalo,  both  of  White  River,  and  Verdella  Pigg, 
Harrison,  Ark.;  and  12  grandchildren. 

Isburg-Hofmeister  Funeral  Chapel  of  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Althea  Ramona  Martin 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Althea  Martin,  36,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Tom  Nells  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Tohatchi . 

Martin  died  May  29  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  4,  1965  in  Rehoboth  into 
the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Kinlecheenie  People  Clan. 

Martin  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School.  She  was  employed  as  a 
receptionist . 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ryan  Marks  of  Kaibeto,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Cheyenne  Marks  of  Kaibeto,  Stacey  Hesuse,  Raquel  Hesuse  both  of  Tohatchi; 
parents,  Bernice  and  Chee  Martin;  brothers,  Gordon  Martin  of  Newcomb, 

Ronald  L.  Martin  Sr.  and  Vernon  W.  Martin  both  of  Tohatchi;  sisters, 
Patricia  A.  Matheson  of  Monroe,  Conn,  and  Elvira  D.  Stahn  of  Tohatchi. 
Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Gerald  Martin  and  Lynell 


Martin  and  sister,  Pamela  Alice  Martin. 

Pallbearers  were  Ronald  Martin  Sr.,  Gordon  Martin,  Leland  Martin, 
Christopher  Martin,  Ronald  Martin  Dr.  and  Jonathan  Avery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bobby  Saunders 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Bobby  Saunders,  46,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  June  4 at  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau 
Cemetery. 

Saunders  died  May  30  in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  June  14,  1955  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  that  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

Saunders  attended  Thoreau  High  School.  He  was  a silversmith,  carpenter, 
mechanic,  school  bus  driver  and  played  in  various  country  bands.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ellen  Saunders;  son,  Calvin  and  Kevin 
Saunders;  daughers,  Melissa  Saunders  and  Petula  Saunders;  mother,  Dorothy 
S.  Larry;  brothers,  Ben  Saunders,  Jameson  Saunders  and  Delbert  Saunders; 
sister,  Etta  Charley;  and  one  grandchild. 

Saunders  was  peceded  in  death  by  his  father,  James  Saunders  and 
grandparents,  Ben  and  Florence  Hudson,  Navajo  Big  Jim  and  Ellen  Saunders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Hudson  Jake,  Calvin  and  Kevin  Saunders, 
Jameson,  Delbert  and  George  Saunders. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Baptist  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Joe  Bahe 

DILKON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Bahe,  61,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  June  4 at  Klagetoh  Holineo  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh 
Cemetery. 

Bahe  died  May  31  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  May  3,  1941  in  Pinon, 
Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Danny  Tabaha,  Melvin  Bahe  and  Harold  Bahe; 
daughters,  Marsadie  Dee,  Alice  Sargent,  Alberta  B.  Jones  and  Dianne  Bahe; 
brothers,  Cobert  Joe,  Jimmy  Joe,  Frances  Tabaha,  Richard  Tabaha  and  Ben 
Tabaha;  16  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Johnson  Bahe;  sister,  Mary 
Joe  and  mother,  Martha  Tabahe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Josh  Tabaha,  Leroy  Smith,  Donovan  Tabaha,  Randell 
Smith,  Devin  Tabahe,  Travis  Tabaha,  Aaron  Tabaha  and  Thomas  Sargent  Jr. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
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O'odham  declare  state  of  emergency 

Severe  drought  conditions  are  killing  cattle  and  threatening  the  safety  of 
residents,  prompting  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  leader  Edward  Manuel  to  ask  for 
help. 

C.T. Revere 
Tucson  Citizen 
June  1,  2002 


Drought  conditions  are  killing  cattle  and  threatening  the  safety  of 
residents  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  prompting  its  leader  to  declare  a 
state  of  emergency. 

"Water,  our  most  precious  resource,  is  in  extremely  short  supply  and 
with  the  complete  absence  of  rainfall,  our  reserves  have  diminished  at  an 
alarming  rate,"  chairman  Edward  Manuel  said  yesterday. 

"Water  tables  have  fallen  considerably,  wells  and  charcos  (cattle  tanks) 
have  dried  up,  range  feed  for  livestock  has  all  but  disappeared  and 
livestock  are  dying  in  great  numbers." 

The  threat  of  wildfires  is  heightened  by  the  drought  and  if  heavy  rains 
come,  flooding  could  cause  further  problems  on  the  reservation  west  of 
Tucson,  Manuel  said. 

"At  risk  are  our  people,  our  communities,  our  livestock  and  the  desert 
itself,"  he  said. 

Because  of  the  threats,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation's  Department  of  Public 
Safety  has  activated  a drought  relief  plan  that  will  mobilize  all  tribal 
and  federal  resources  to  deliver  water  to  communities,  ranches  and 
residents  in  need  of  water. 

The  department  also  has  been  placed  on  a high  state  of  alert  for  fire 
danger,  and  an  emergency  response  plan  is  in  place  until  the  threat  is 
over,  Manuel  said. 

Mutual  aid  requests  also  have  been  made  to  Pima  County,  the  state  and 
federal  governments,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Utility  Authority  and  Farming 
Authority. 

County  officials  already  are  preparing  to  assist  tribal  leaders,  said 
Patti  Woodcock  of  the  Pima  County  Health  Department. 

"There  are  certain  steps  that  have  to  be  taken  to  get  the  ball  rolling, 
and  we're  working  on  that,"  she  said. 

The  county  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  will  provide  advice  and 
assistance  to  deal  with  water  contamination  caused  by  cattle  deaths,  and 
other  county  agencies  are  poised  to  help,  she  said. 

"We  are  determining  what  county  resources  are  needed,  what  the  Nation 
needs,  and  then  getting  approval  to  get  that  equipment  and  manpower  out 
there  to  help  the  tribe,"  Woodcock  said. 

Much  of  the  county's  emergency  resources  are  tied  up  in  the  effort  to 
stop  the  Bullock  fire  in  the  Coronado  National  Forest,  she  said. 

If  Pima  County  is  unable  to  provide  enough  equipment  or  manpower,  the 
aid  request  would  go  up  to  the  state  level.  Woodcock  said. 
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Smoke  jumping  and  dodging  Banditos  across  New  Mexico 

May  31-lune  7,2002 

By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lakota  lournal 

Leaving  Santa  Fe  on  the  highway  to  Taos  was  eerie  on  Saturday. 

It  must  have  taken  20  miles  to  break  free  of  the  smoke  that  turned  the 
highway  into  a foggy  scene  right  out  of  London  town.  Except  the  smoke 
seeped  into  the  car  and  caused  one  to  cough  through  watery  eyes.  Fog 
doesn't  do  that. 

The  fires  raging  in  the  hills  near  Santa  Fe  were  out  of  control.  A news 
report  in  the  Albuquerque  lournal  said  the  drought  had  brought  the  water 
level  in  Elephant  Butte  Lake  to  its  lowest  level  since  1954. 

New  Mexico  is  growing  so  rapidly.  Every  time  I drive  to  Albuquerque  or 
Santa  Fe  I am  amazed  at  how  the  countryside  has  changed.  New  buildings 
are  sprouting  everywhere  and  the  freeway  leading  into  Albuquerque,  a 
project  that  seems  to  have  gone  on  forever,  appears  to  be  nearly 


completed.  In  fact,  the  exit  I always  took  off  1-25  was  no  longer  there. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  this  drought  is  never  ending?  Is  the  water 
supply  inexhaustible? 

I just  got  a letter  from  a subscriber  to  my  newspaper,  Lakota  Journal, 
that  talked  about  water  as  the  most  precious  resource  of  the  human  race. 
Well,  he  did  write  "mankind"  but  I don't  want  to  be  dragged  into  a 
politically  correct  arena  so  I changed  it  to  "human  race."  Of  course, 
that  could  be  politically  incorrect  also. 

There  is  a great  drought  sweeping  across  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  In  Arizona  the  state  parks  may  be  closed  this  summer.  I've  never 
driven  across  the  mountain  passes  of  Colorado  this  time  of  the  year 
without  marveling  at  the  beautiful  snow  capped  mountains.  They  weren't 
snow  capped  this  trip. 

In  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  mountains  around  Taos  are 
usually  covered  with  snow  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  weren't.  It  is 
the  melting  snow  caps  that  provide  so  much  water  to  the  lands  below. 

It  is  ironic  that  three  of  the  states  with  the  fastest  growing 
populations  are  mired  in  a deadly  drought.  Is  this  what  drove  the  Ancient 
Ones  from  their  cliff  dwellings  to  become  one  of  the  lasting  mysteries  of 
early  America? 

lust  before  I cleared  the  smoke  screen  near  Espanola,  out  of  the  fog 
appeared  about  30  beaming  eyeballs.  Seated  behind  these  single  headlamps, 
clad  in  black  and  hunched  over  their  handle  bars  like  ghostly  specters, 
roared  a gang  on  Hogs  called  the  Banditos. 

My  first  thought  was,  "I  hope  these  guys  don't  throw  any  burning 
cigarettes  into  the  brush."  With  the  state  as  dry  as  a tinderbox,  bikers 
looking  for  places  to  camp  are  a little  scary. 

The  parking  lots  at  the  Indian  casinos  did  not  appear  to  be  as  full  as 
the  last  time  I drove  through  here.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  are  more 
casinos  and  the  competition  has  spread  the  customer  base  around  a bit. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  pretty  lucky  with  their  casinos. 
They  are  located  in  an  area  with  a booming  population.  The  state  also 
attracts  a very  large  tourist  trade.  San  Felipe  Pueblo  has  added  a race 
track  next  to  their  Hollywood  Casino.  From  the  freeway  I could  see  many 
new  homes  and  even  a new  school  going  up  on  one  of  the  pueblos. 

The  lady  who  publishes  a magazine  for  senior  citizens  called  "Prime 
Time"  told  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lounges  in  the  world  is  located 
within  the  casino  at  the  Sandia  Pueblo.  Maria  Elena  Alvarez  said  that  if 
you  can  make  it  past  the  slot  machines  and  continue  on  through  the  casino, 
the  lounge  you  enter  will  take  your  breath  away.  Of  course,  too  many 
people  can't  make  it  past  the  slot  machines  so  they  will  never  see  this 
sight. 

This  exquisite  lounge  faces  the  Sandia  Mountains  and  Maria  said  that  all 
of  the  windows  (they  are  more  like  walls)  must  be  made  of  a special  glass 
that  brings  the  mountains  right  up  to  the  window  panes.  I really  wanted 
to  check  it  out  but  did  not  have  the  time  this  trip.  For  sure  next  time. 

My  one  complaint  is  that  they  should  build  a highway  bypass  around  Taos. 
There  is  one  very  skinny  road  that  goes  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
town.  The  traffic  was  backed  up  50  cars  deep  traversing  this  narrow 
passageway.  It  was  a stop  and  go,  stop  and  go  for  about  20  minutes.  If 
there  was  a bypass  and  if  I wanted  to  stop  and  visit  Taos,  I would  gladly 
get  off  the  bypass  and  make  a stop.  I just  hate  being  forced  to  drive 
through  this  traffic  mess.  Talk  about  being  a captive  audience.  And  the 
tourist  season  hasn't  even  started  yet! 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  entire  highway  from  Santa  Fe  to  Taos  ought  to 
be  a bypass,  at  least  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Getting 
through  Espanola,  and  the  other  small  towns  along  the  way,  can  be  a real 
nightmare.  Dangerous  also. 

Oh,  I do  have  another  complaint.  Why  is  the  speed  limit  on  the  highways 
leading  out  of  Taos  all  the  way  to  the  Colorado  state  line  set  at  55  or  60 
miles  per  hour?  The  speed  limit  automatically  increases  when  you  hit 
Colorado  to  65  miles  per  hour  and  the  traffic  isn't  any  worse.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  flow  a lot  better. 

Hey,  I was  in  New  Mexico  as  a visitor  and  visitors  do  have  the  right  to 
complain  a little.  At  least  I didn't  start  any  fires  and  I did  pray  for 


rain.  But  if  I find  out  I have  smoke-damaged  lungs,  who  do  I sue? 

~ - > 
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Trust  fund  monitor  sends  dispute  to  judge 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29,  2002 

Besieged  with  criticism,  the  court  official  watching  over  the  Indian 
trust  on  Tuesday  said  he  would  refer  the  Bush  administration's  attempts  to 
hamper  his  investigation  to  a federal  judge. 

Citing  the  government's  "checkered"  past  in  the  six-year-old  case,  trust 
fund  monitor  Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III  accused  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
waiting  until  the  last  minute  to  raise  objections  to  his  efforts.  In  a 
letter  to  Sandra  Spooner,  one  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton's 
defense  attorneys,  he  questioned  her  willingness  to  cooperate. 

"Considering  the  course  of  the  checkered  ethical  and  procedural 
discovery  history  of  the  Cobell  litigation,  your  proposals  and 
objections,"  he  wrote  yesterday,  "do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  assurance 
[of]  your  intimations  of  cooperation  and  assistance." 

Kieffer  was  responding  to  roadblocks  placed  in  his  way  by  the  government 
Earlier  this  month,  he  set  a schedule  to  interview  three  top  officials 
under  oath  about  their  efforts  to  fix  the  broken  trust  fund. 

But  he  was  informed  last  week  he  could  not  proceed  as  planned.  In  a May 
22  letter,  Spooner  said  the  pending  deposition  of  Bert  T.  Edwards,  who  is 
in  charge  of  telling  300,000  American  Indian  beneficiaries  how  much  they 
are  owed,  could  not  occur  for  another  month,  if  at  all. 

Kieffer  was  also  told  the  government  would  stop  providing  him  with 
information.  Although  he  was  given  a batch  documents  about  the  historical 
accounting,  all  future  communications  were  cut  off  unless  they  were 
channeled  through  a seemingly  tedious  process  established  jointly  by  the 
Interior  and  Justice. 

The  roadblock  effectively  halted  Kieffer 's  work  for  at  least  a month 
while  the  government  finalized  its  accounting  plan,  due  June  30.  Notably, 
Spooner's  role  in  a dispute  affecting  Special  Trustee  Tom  Slonaker  and  his 
deputy  Tommy  Thompson,  both  of  whom  were  to  be  deposed,  was  also  to  be 
examined . 

Yet  rather  than  squabble  over  the  issues,  Kieffer  said  U.S.  District 
Judge  Royce  Lamberth  should  resolve  them.  "I  suggest  your  objections  and 
arguments,"  he  wrote,  "should  better  be  submitted  to  the  court  for 
consideration  than  to  me." 

A court  order  might  have  to  be  issued  to  compel  the  Interior  and  Justice 
to  cooperate.  In  her  letter,  Spooner  hinted  that  was  the  only  way  to  move 
forward . 

Lamberth  might  also  resolve  complaints  over  Kieffer 's  most  recent  report 
Norton's  legal  team  urged  rejection  of  the  document  "in  its  entirety." 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Cattle  Grab  Called  New  'Act  of  War' 

Sunday,  Dune  2,  2002 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

PALOMINO  VALLEY,  Nev.  --  American  Indians  and  states  rights  activists 
protesting  the  government  seizure  of  cattle  retreated  from  a federal 
corral  Saturday  to  plot  new  strategy  against  the  U.S.  actions  one  Indian 
leader  called  "an  act  of  war." 

Western  Shoshone  leaders  met  privately  at  the  home  of  their  national 
council  in  Austin  while  the  Nevada  Committee  for  Full  Statehood  prepared  a 
lawsuit  against  the  state  brand  inspector  for  aiding  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  confiscation  of  157  cattle  belonging  to  the  tribe's  Te- 
Moak  Band  near  Elko. 

The  BLM  sold  the  cattle  in  a sealed-bid  auction  on  Friday.  The 
protesters  earlier  threatened  a blockade  when  the  two  unidentified  buyers 
show  up  to  claim  the  cattle  over  the  weekend,  but  said  Saturday  they  were 
examining  a variety  of  options. 

"We  are  going  to  fight.  We  have  to  fight,"  said  Russell  Redner,  a leader 
of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  of  Northern  California. 

"They  have  perpetuated  an  act  of  war  on  the  Western  Shoshone  people  by 
taking  the  tribe's  property  using  guns  and  force,"  he  said  in  an  interview 
at  the  BLM's  wild  horse  and  burro  holding  facility  where  the  cattle  were 
impounded  about  15  miles  north  of  Reno. 

Thirty  protesters  gathered  Friday  and  a few  monitored  the  corral 
overnight.  But  they  left  for  the  tribal  meeting  early  Saturday  and  two  BLM 
rangers  patrolling  the  area  were  the  only  ones  around  by  midday. 

"We've  had  no  incidents  and  no  problems.  Everybody  was  pretty  nice,"  BLM 
Ranger  Dim  Massey  said  Saturday. 

AIM  leaders  are  the  latest  to  join  the  unconventional  anti-federal 
alliance  of  Nevada  ranchers.  Western  Shoshone  and  a conservative,  property 
rights  group  called  the  Nevada  Committee  for  Full  Statehood  in  a growing 
series  of  disputes  between  federal  land  managers  and  Western  critics 
accusing  them  of  heavy-handed  environmental  regulation. 

lackie  Holmgren,  a leader  of  the  statehood  group  who  is  running  for  the 
state  legislature  as  a candidate  for  the  Independent  American  Party,  said 
any  future  demonstrations  would  be  peaceful. 

"We  are  trying  to  take  the  moral  high  ground.  We  don't  want 
confrontation,"  she  said  Saturday. 

Others  sent  mixed  signals. 

"We  are  going  to  use  all  the  weapons  at  our  disposal,  whether  they  are 
words  or  military  implements  . . . because  they  are  using  weapons  first  to 
do  their  work,"  Redner  said. 

The  latest  fight  centers  on  157  cattle  the  BLM  seized  south  of  Elko  on 
May  24  from  a livestock  association  established  by  the  Te-Moaks,  including 
Raymond  Yowell,  72,  chief  of  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council.  Tribal 
leaders  say  the  land  belongs  to  the  Indians,  not  the  feds,  as  established 
in  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863. 

"We  were  here  first.  This  is  stolen  land.  This  is  our  land.  It  was  here 
before  there  was  an  America,"  Redner  said  Saturday. 

"Our  ancestors  tried  to  set  up  an  agreement  so  we  could  live  in  peace 
but  the  immigrant  nation,  the  invader  nation,  doesn't  want  that,"  Redner 
said.  "What  do  they  expect  us  to  do?  Dust  lay  down?  lust  let  them  come  in 
and  teach  our  kids  that  Columbus  discovered  America?" 

Yowell  said  the  confiscated  cattle  were  worth  $100,000,  but  two  bidders 
bought  them  for  $27,440. 
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Dudge  orders  temporary  grazing  halt  near  Yellowstone 

Associated  Press 

May  30,  2002  20:30:00 

BILLINGS,  Mont.  - A federal  judge  on  Thursday  ordered  a halt  to  cattle 
grazing  on  land  near  Yellowstone  National  Park's  western  border  until  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  studies  how  it  affects  bison. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Ricardo  Urbina  adopted  the  recommendation  made  by  a 
federal  magistrate  earlier  this  month. 

Conservation  groups  called  the  decision  a win  in  their  effort  to  stop 
grazing  in  the  Horse  Butte  area,  which  is  frequently  used  by  bison  that 
leave  the  park  each  winter  in  search  of  food. 

Fears  the  bison  may  spread  the  disease  brucellosis  to  cattle  herds  led 
to  a management  plan  that  sometimes  calls  for  the  killing  of  infected 
bison,  a practice  many  conservation  groups  oppose. 

"With  this  ruling,  there  should  be  no  reason  to  continue  killing  bison," 
said  Michael  Scott,  executive  director  of  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
Coalition . 

Rich  Inman,  deputy  supervisor  of  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  said  the 
agency  would  comply  with  the  injunction. 

A coalition  of  conservation  groups  sued  the  Forest  Service  last  year, 
arguing  the  agency  never  completed  a required  environmental  assessment 
before  re-issuing  a 10-year  grazing  permit  for  the  roughly  2,000-acre 
Horse  Butte  allotment. 

The  Forest  Service  said  its  environmental  review  was  delayed  by  a 
backlog  and  that  it  was  required  to  re-issue  the  permit  in  the  meantime. 

In  his  order,  Urbina  agreed  with  the  magistrate's  findings  that  the 
Forest  Service  did  not  meet  its  required  deadline  to  complete  the  study. 
Inman  said  the  environmental  review  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  2004. 
Many  bison  in  Yellowstone  carry  the  disease  brucellosis,  which  can  cause 
pregnant  cows  to  abort.  Ranchers  fear  bison  that  leave  the  park  will 
spread  the  disease  to  their  cattle. 
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Natives  bow  out  of  meeting 

SUBSISTENCE:  Local  priority,'  closed  doors,  guest  list  are  faulted. 

By  Tom  Kizzia 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  May  31,  2002) 

An  effort  to  hammer  out  a subsistence  compromise  behind  closed  doors 
fizzled  Thursday  when  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  decided  not  to  take 
part . 

The  meeting  of  competing  interest  groups  had  been  called  by  two 
Republican  state  senators  after  a special  legislative  session  on 
subsistence  failed  to  get  in  gear  this  month.  Sen.  Dohn  Torgerson,  R- 
Kasilof,  canceled  the  meeting  after  the  AFN's  subsistence  committee 
decided  Wednesday  not  to  participate. 

"The  meeting's  focus  on  a local  priority'  is  a substantial  step  backward 
from  current  (federal)  protections,  which  is  simply  unacceptable  to  the 


Native  community/'  AFN  president  Dulie  Kitka  wrote  in  a letter  Thursday  to 
Torgerson  and  Senate  President  Rick  Halford,  R-Chugiak. 

With  salmon  now  entering  Alaska's  rivers  and  the  true  work  of 
subsistence  getting  under  way,  Thursday's  failure  may  signal  an  end  to 
this  year's  political  efforts  to  sort  out  hunting  and  fishing  conflicts. 

But  the  Republican  senators  held  out  hope  that  informal  talks  this 
summer  could  result  in  a subsistence  compromise  going  before  state  voters 
in  November.  In  interviews,  Halford  and  Torgerson  said  they  planned  to 
accept  an  AFN  invitation  to  an  August  meeting  with  Native  leaders  in  King 
Salmon . 

"I  haven't  given  up  yet,"  Torgerson  said.  "Quite  frankly,  we  all  had 
questions  about  the  difference  between  a rural  priority  and  a local 
priority. " 

"We  would  not  hesitate  to  call  another  special  session  if  the  Senate  can 
come  back  with  acceptable  language  and  14  votes,"  the  majority  necessary 
to  approve  a constitutional  amendment,  said  Bob  King,  spokesman  for  Gov. 
Tony  Knowles. 

The  House  has  shown  greater  support  for  a subsistence  amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  commercial,  sport  and  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing 
this  summer  will  be  managed  by  a patchwork  of  federal  and  state 
regulations.  Alaska's  politicians  have  been  unable  to  resolve  a conflict 
between  federal  law  and  the  state  constitution  over  how  to  allocate 
subsistence  priorities. 

Torgerson  and  Halford  have  both  announced  they  won't  run  for  re-election, 
and  Knowles'  term  ends  after  the  election.  By  next  year,  a new  cast  of 
state  politicians  will  face  subsistence  --  perhaps  with  less  support  from 
Native  leaders. 

The  AFN  decision  to  back  away  from  talks  about  a local  priority 
reflected  the  increasing  satisfaction  among  some  rural  Native  groups  with 
federal  management,  which  they  say  better  looks  after  their  interests. 

"I  don't  know  at  this  point  whether  a mere  shuffling  of  the  deck 
(politically)  is  going  to  bring  many  of  the  participants  back  to  the  table, 
" said  Knowles  spokesman  King. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  they're  interested  in  any  ideas  but  their  own," 
said  Alaska  Outdoor  Council  spokesman  Dick  Bishop,  who  was  supposed  to 
take  part  in  Thursday's  meeting. 

Knowles  began  work  last  August  to  find  a last-ditch  solution,  beginning 
with  a widely  publicized  "Subsistence  Summit."  A Knowles  task  force  drew 
up  a proposal  for  a state  constitutional  amendment  that  would  allow  a 
priority  for  rural  residents,  with  some  provisions  as  well  for  urban 
residents  who  had  long  histories  of  subsistence  hunting  or  fishing. 

Such  a constitutional  change  would  bring  the  state  in  line  with 
requirements  of  federal  law,  which  grants  a rural  subsistence  priority  on 
federal  lands  in  Alaska.  Native  leaders,  who  took  part  in  the  task  force 
negotiations,  weren't  entirely  happy  with  the  plan  but  said  it  was  a 
starting  point. 

In  the  Legislature,  however,  opposition  to  a rural  priority  remained 
strong  in  the  Senate.  Opponents  said  such  an  amendment  would  discriminate 
unfairly  between  Alaskans. 

Most  discussion  of  subsistence  by  the  Senate  this  year  took  place  in 
closed-door  caucuses.  Knowles  called  a special  session  on  subsistence  in 
mid-May,  but  the  issue  was  drowned  out  in  the  Legislature's  own  overtime 
work  on  budget  and  school-funding  matters. 

Informal  discussions  surrounded  an  alternative  approach  that  would  grant 
priority  to  residents  who  lived  nearest  a particular  food  source  in  short 
supply.  Such  a local  priority  approach  appeared  to  draw  interest  from 
swing  votes  in  the  Senate  and  the  Alaska  Outdoor  Council,  a sportsmen's 
group  that  opposed  a rural  priority. 

Torgerson  called  Thursday's  meeting  to  continue  those  discussions.  The 
Knowles  administration  dropped  out,  saying  it  was  opposed  to  closed-door 
negotiations  at  this  point. 

The  AFN,  in  its  letter  Thursday,  said  negotiators  proposed  to  "recreate 
the  wheel"  and  ignore  months  of  negotiations  that  led  to  the  governor's 
proposal.  The  AFN  also  objected  that  new-found  allies  in  the  business, 
religious  and  civil  rights  communities  were  not  invited. 


The  AFN  said  it  would  prefer  a more  drawn-out  and  open  discussion  of  the 
issues,  including  fact-finding  missions  in  rural  Alaska. 
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Nez  Perce  director  takes  on  land  issues 
Wednesday,  May  29,  2002 

LAPWAI,  Idaho  (AP)  --  The  man  who  has  overseen  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal 
Fisheries  Department  for  nearly  a decade  is  becoming  the  director  of  the 
Trust  For  Public  Lands'  Tribal  Initiative  in  Portland. 

Damie  Pinkham  said  the  change  will  help  him  carry  out  a tribal  elder's 
admonition  that  the  land  base  is  fundamental  to  tribal  survival  in  the 
21st  century. 

"It's  a chance  to  continue  to  serve  Indian  country  and  work  on  an  issue 
pretty  important  to  tribes  --  how  do  you  protect  and  how  do  you  restore 
tribal  landscapes,"  Pinkham  said. 

The  nonprofit  trust  works  to  preserve  land  as  parks  and  open  space. 
Pinkham,  a member  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee,  became 
acquainted  with  the  trust  in  1996  when  it  helped  in  the  purchase  of  a 
ranch  in  Wallowa  County  that  marked  the  tribe's  return  to  a portion  of  its 
homeland . 

Later,  the  trust  created  a tribal  lands  effort  and  tribal  lands  advisory 
council.  Pinkham  served  as  chairman  of  the  council,  which  began  a regional 
effort  to  reconnect  tribes  with  land  they  once  owned. 

But  it  grew  to  a national  program  requiring  a full-time  director. 

Pinkham  took  the  job. 

"It  took  a lot  of  soul  searching,"  he  said.  "This  community  has  really 
been  a blessing  for  me  being  able  to  work  here.  Where  more  can  you  feel 
inspired  than  working  with  your  own  community  and  trying  to  make  a 
difference  in  people's  lives  and  building  relationships  with  our 
neighbors?" 

During  nine  years  as  the  tribe's  top  natural  resource  official,  Pinkham 
was  known  for  trying  to  advance  the  Nez  Perce  agenda  while  maintaining 
good  working  relationships  with  interests  that  often  oppose  it. 

"He  has  a unique  ability  to  remain  true  to  Indian  heritage  and  what  all 
that  means  and  also  remain  a realist  about  what  it  takes  to  work  with 
other  folks  who  may  have  other  interests,"  said  Stephany  Bales  of  the 
Intermountain  Forest  Association  at  Coeur  d'  Alene. 
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The  Chief  Vann  House  is  in  danger  of  so  called  progress... 

103  acres  of  land  has  been  purchased  by  a developer  who  has  already 
begun  bulldozing  this  property  to  build  a trailer  park  and  strip 
mall . 

The  property  is  directly  across  from  the  Vann  House,  also 
referred  to  as  Spring  Place.  The  museum  has  recently  been  completed 
and  is  slated  for  dedication  Duly  27th  in  a ceremony  that  will 


include  the  Cherokee  West  Chief  and  the  Cherokee  East  Chief  presiding 
over  the  festivities.  As  a member  of  the  Gilmer  County  Historical 
Heritage  Committee  and  also  of  the  North  Georgia  Preservation 
Alliance,  I have  offered  to  connect  with  various  sources  to  ask  you 
for  your  time  in  writing  a letter  objecting  to  this  development  and 
for  the  funds  to  be  allotted  to  purchase  this  103  acres  not  only  for 
its  historical  and  archaeological  value  but  for  the  preservation  of 
this  historical  structure  from  vandalism  which  will  surely  follow 
such  a development.  The  developer  bought  the  land  at  a bargain  but 
now  wants  One  million  dollars  for  his  investment.  This  price, 
although  excessive,  is  a necessary  expenditure  when  one  considers 
what  is  at  stake.  It  is  once  again  a political  ploy  that  brings  us 
to  our  knees  over  the  issue  of  proper  land  use  ordinances  being 
implemented  in  all  states  and  counties. 

It  is  urgent  that  letters  be  written  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they 
can  be  presented  before  the  state  officials.  Please  send  your 
letters  of  concern  and  request  that  the  land  be  purchased  to: 

Rick  Wood,  Project  Mgr. 

C/0  The  Trust  for  Public  Land 
1253  Market  St. 

Suite  200 

Chattanooga,  Tn.  37402 
Sgi,  Wakaditka 

~ - > 

Community  email  addresses: 

Post  message:  tsalagi@yahoogroups.com 
Subscribe:  tsalagi-subscribe@yahoogroups . com 
List  owner:  tsalagi-owner@yahoogroups.com 
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Hualapai  proposal  to  safeguard  air  quality  draws  fire  from  chamber  officia 
Thursday,  May  30,  2002 
By  Ken  Hedler 
Miner  Staff  Writer 

The  Hualapai  Nation  and  business  leaders  in  Mohave  County  could  find 
themselves  at  odds  over  tribe's  desire  to  protect  air  quality. 

The  tribe's  Natural  Resources  Department  issued  a report  in  February 
that  called  for  protecting  air  quality  on  tribal  land  by  seeking  Class  1 
designation  under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Hualapai  Nation  and  most 
of  the  country  currently  have  a Class  II  designation,  which  has  less 
stringent  requirements . 

The  Class  1 status  applies  to  all  national  parks  and  federally 
designated  wilderness  areas,  said  Doug  McDaniel,  tribal  team  leader  for 
the  air  division  of  the  regional  office  of  the  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  San  Francisco.  He  said  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is 
the  closest  Class  I location  to  Kingman. 

If  approved,  the  designation  would  set  more  stringent  emission 
requirements  for  "major-source"  polluters  such  as  power  plants  and  oil 
refineries,  he  said. 

The  tribe  has  not  decided  whether  it  will  apply  to  the  EPA  for  the 
designation,  said  Don  Bay,  acting  director  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Department.  He  said  he  plans  to  present  the  Class  1 proposal  to  the  tribal 
council  after  its  election  in  Dune  and  does  not  expect  a decision  until 
late  Dune  or  in  Duly. 


He  said  the  tribe  has  not  sanctioned  the  report  issued  by  his  department. 
The  report  calls  for  the  designation  to  protect  air  quality  for  the  1 
million-acre  reservation,  which  has  approximately  1,532  members  living 
both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

"Air  pollution  is  an  increasing  concern  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
residents  of  the  Tribe,  can  cause  physical  discomfort  and  injury  to 
property  values,  including  injury  to  wildlife  and  vegetation,  discourages 
recreational  and  other  uses  of  the  Tribe's  resources  and  impairs 
visibility,"  the  report  stated.  "It  has  been  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  tribe  that  no  further  significant  degradation  of  the  air  on  Hualapai 
tribal  lands  shall  be  tolerated  ..." 

However,  Tom  Carter,  chairman  of  the  business  and  government  relations 
committee  of  the  Kingman  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  the  designation 
could  hamper  expansion  of  existing  industry  and  prevent  future  industrial 
development  within  a 100-mile  radius  of  tribal  lands. 

McDaniel  disagreed,  saying  the  radius  would  be  100  kilometers,  or  62 
miles,  not  100  miles. 

Carter,  who  stepped  down  last  week  from  his  job  as  economic  development 
director  for  Kingman  2005  and  the  Kingman  Airport  Authority,  said  the 
designation  could  prevent  companies  at  the  Kingman  Airport  and  Industrial 
Park  from  expanding. 

"This  has  the  potential  for  disaster  for  anywhere  near  the  radius  of  the 
Hualapai  Nation,"  Carter  said.  "We  don't  know  what  it  is  going  to  happen. 

It  is  potentially  very  significant  in  terms  of  its  effect"  on  economic 
development . 

Representatives  of  major  industries  in  the  Kingman  area  said  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  Class  1 proposal. 

"We  just  kind  of  heard  about  it  second-  and  third-hand  that  (the 
Hualapais)  may  be  seeking  a redesignation,"  said  Marty  A.  Muenzmaier, 
director  of  government  relations  for  Cargill,  parent  company  of  North  Star 
Steel . 

He  said  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  kind  of  effect  the  designation 
would  have  on  North  Star  Steel.  The  Arizona  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  last  week  approved  a major-source  permit  for  the  steel  recycler, 
which  had  been  fined  millions  of  dollars  for  violating  its  minor-source 
permit . 

ADEQ  spokesman  Patrick  Gibbons  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
regarding  the  Class  1 designation. 

McDaniel  said  the  classification  requires  companies  that  modify  their 
plants  to  obtain  permits  for  the  prevention  of  significant  deterioration 
of  air  quality.  Modification  can  include  a major  expansion  such  as  the 
addition  of  a turbine  to  a natural  gas-fired  power  plant. 

Bay  said,  "It  does  not  stop  any  power  plant  or  things  like  that.  It  just 
requires  them  to  put  the  best  available  technology  (in).  One  would  think 
everybody  is  open  to  clean  air." 

McDaniel  said,  "You  have  to  do  a detailed  technical  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  their  emissions.  If  there  is  a Class  1 area  within  62  miles, 
then  they  have  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not  violating  the  more 
stringent  protection  afforded  any  Class  1 area." 

He  disputed  Carter's  contention  that  the  designation  would  hamper 
industrial  development  in  Mohave  County. 

"People  overestimate  the  effect  of  a Class  1 area,"  McDaniel  said. 

"These  sources  have  to  get  a permit  anyway  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
a Class  I area  or  not." 
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Indian  burial  service  helps  bring  home  loved  ones 
May  26,  2002  12:47pm 
By  RENEE  RUBLE 
Associated  Press  Writer 

MINNEAPOLIS  (AP)  _ Robert  Deschampe  was  rich  in  his  ancestry,  known  for 
his  intricate  beadwork  and  pride  in  the  traditional  dress  of  the  Grand 
Portage  Chippewa. 

But  when  he  died  suddenly  of  a heart  attack,  he  left  little  _ no  burial 
fund,  no  insurance  and  no  money.  His  sister,  Kathleen  Briski,  said  family 
members'  grief  was  compounded  by  worry  about  affording  the  right  kind  of 
funeral  arrangements. 

"We  didn't  know  what  we  were  going  to  do.  It  was  just  terrible, " Briski 
said.  "We  loved  him.  We  wanted  to  have  something  proper  for  him." 

A friend  passed  along  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Claudia  Windal.  Soon,  Briski 
had  an  American  Indian-decorated  urn  for  her  brother's  ashes  and  travel 
money  to  go  from  her  Twin  Cites  home  to  Duluth,  where  she  met  with 
relatives  from  the  reservation  and  honored  Deschampe  with  drumming, 
blessings  and  American  Indian  food. 

"My  brother  would  have  been  honored,"  Briski  said. 

For  Indians  who  cannot  afford  to  honor  their  dead,  Windal  has  created 
the  Indian  Burial  Assistance  Project  so  their  loved  ones  won't  end  up 
miles  away  from  the  reservation  in  a cheap  county-provided  coffin. 

Her  Minneapolis-based  program  offers  services  around  the  country, 
transporting  bodies,  finding  caskets,  helping  families  with  travel  costs 
and  sometimes  easing  debt.  The  year-old  program  has  helped  36  families. 

"We  want  to  restore  dignity  and  ^affordability  to  Indian  burials,"  said 
Windal,  who  is  Lakota. 

She  came  up  with  the  idea  after  hearing  about  a family  on  the  Red  Lake 
Reservation  who  didn't  have  the  money  to  bring  back  a relative  who  died  in 
Chicago.  It  would  have  cost  several  hundred  dollars  to  fly  the  body  back 
and  it  was  roughly  $2  per  mile  to  rent  a hearse. 

Windal  decided  to  get  the  body  herself.  She  rented  a van,  and  it  was  on 
that  trip  _ traveling  with  the  deceased's  family  member  and  talking  about 
the  issue  _ that  she  became  dedicated  to  helping  Indians  pay  the  proper 
respect  to  their  dead.  The  first  thing  she  did  on  returning  home  was  to 
get  on  the  Internet  to  research  affordable  caskets,  she  said. 

"We  treat  human  remains  with  tremendous  respect,"  she  said  about  the 
importance  of  burials  in  Indian  culture.  "They're  going  to  become  part  of 
our  ancestors." 

Instead  of  the  cheap  coffins  that  might  otherwise  be  used  for  a person 
of  limited  means,  Windal 's  program  offers  wooden  caskets  that  come  from  a 
group  of  Trappist  monks  in  Iowa. 

Each  casket  is  lined  with  an  Indian-designed  fleece.  Some,  depending  on 
the  custom  of  the  particular  tribe,  may  include  a hole  to  allow  the  spirit 
to  leave  the  body.  A tobacco  offering  is  placed  inside  each  coffin.  And 
Windal  also  does  a smudging  _ a traditional  Indian  cleansing  practice. 

The  project  makes  available  monuments,  carved  coffin  embellishments  and 
grave  plots.  Windal  works  closely  with  a Minneapolis  funeral  home 
Thomson  Dougherty  _ that  allows  family  members  to  help  in  the  preparation 
of  the  body. 

Sharon  Goose  said  it  was  "a  gift"  to  return  her  son  to  the  Leech  Lake 
Reservation  through  the  program.  He  died  at  age  36  in  the  Twin  Cities 
after  an  illness  last  fall. 

"That  was  his  wish.  It  was  our  wish  also,"  said  Goose.  Windal  "stood  by 
us  through  the  whole  thing,"  she  said. 

Although  it's  called  the  Indian  Burial  Assistance  Project,  Windal  said 
it's  available  to  non-Indians  who  may  need  burial  help.  The  program  has 
been  funded  by  $10,000  from  two  church  organizations.  Windal  also  is 
pursuing  grants  and  accepts  donations  of  money  or  time. 

An  Ojibwe  woman  in  Minnesota  has  offered  discounted  flowers,  while  a man 
with  the  Crow  Nation  in  Montana  has  donated  carriages  used  to  move  caskets. 

"I  care  about  Indian  people,"  Windal  said.  "If  I were  in  a similar 
situation  I would  hope  there  would  be  other  Indian  people  to  help  me." 


Renee  Ruble  may  be  reached  at  rruble(at)ap.org 
On  the  Net:  Indian  Burial  Assistance  Project: 

http: //www. char ityad vantage . com/indianburialassistanceproject/Home. asp 
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For  Indian  activist,  it's  matter  of  respect 
By  Anita  Stackhouse-Flite,  The  Porterville  Recorder 

Eugene  Herrod  is  a full-blooded  Muscogee  Creek  Indian  from  New  Orleans. 

Fie  is  also  a political  activist,  responsible  for  taking  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  to  task  for  allowing  the  use  of  the  word  "redskin"  and 
Indian  images  on  personalized  license  plates  in  California. 

"I  filed  a complaint  against  the  DMV  in  October  of  1999  charging  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  state  vehicle  code,"  Herrod  said.  "State  code 
says  personalized  plates  cannot  be  obscene  or  racially  offense.  In  1999,  I 
saw  personalized  plates  with  the  word  'redskin'  on  them.  I supplied  them 
with  documentation,  and  they  recalled  all  such  plates,  including  those 
with  the  words  'kike'  and  'lap.'  " 

Herrod  particularly  takes  issue  with  the  use  of  the  word  "redskin" 
because  of  its  origin.  Duane  Champagne,  director  of  Indian  studies  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  studied  the  etymology  of  the  word 
and  published  a report. 

According  to  Herrod,  who  is  "50ish,"  Champagne's  report  shows  the  word 
"redskin"  was  coined  in  the  1800s  when  the  British  Crown  put  a bounty  on 
the  capture  of  Indians.  Bounty  hunters  couldn't  be  paid  without  turning  in 
skin  of  murdered  Indians. 

"The  bounty  called  for  their  scalps,  or  the  skin  from  their  fingers  or 
anywhere  else,"  Herrod  said.  "This  skin  was  called  redskin,  because  it  was 
the  bloody  underside  of  the  skin.  There  is  no  honor  in  that  name,  no 
matter  how  it  may  have  evolved  to  in  the  minds  of  people  today." 

Herrod  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern  California  Indian 
Center,  and  is  a member  of  the  alliance  behind  AB  2115  that  is  pushing  for 
the  abolishment  of  Indian  mascots  and  what  it  considers  to  be  derogatory 
names . 

Herrod  said  he  doesn't  accept  the  concept  that  it  is  an  honor  for  Native 
Americans,  or  terms  referring  to  them,  to  be  identified  as  school  mascots. 

"This  issue  has  been  ongoing  for  30  years,  since  Dartmouth  College  made 
the  change  in  1968,"  he  said.  "I'm  sick  of  all  these  schools  and  sports 
teams  saying  they  are  honoring  us  and  that  they  have  good  intentions.  An 
honor  is  not  an  honor  if  it's  pushed  on  me  and  I feel  it's  derogatory.  The 
dominate  culture  --  white  people  --  needs  to  be  more  culturally  sensitive 
and  knowledgeable. 

"The  dominate  culture  doesn't  get  it,  but  other  minorities  do.  You  never 
hear  of  the  Atlanta  Negroes  or  the  Cleveland  lews.  They  wouldn't  stand  for 
it.  Why  should  we?" 

Last  week,  someone  threatened  to  blow  up  the  Fountain  Valley  office  of 
the  Southern  California  Indian  Center. 

"The  Fountain  Valley  Police  Department  had  to  investigate  a bomb  threat 
here  from  a Cleveland  Indians  fan  who  doesn't  want  the  team  mascot  changed, 
" Herrod  said.  "How  is  threatening  us  with  bombs  an  indication  of  honoring 
Indians?  I agree  with  what  Martin  Luther  King  said:  'There's  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  sincere  ignorance.  ' 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Porterville  Recorder. 
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First  Nations  urge  prime  minister  to  scrap  planned  Indian  Act  changes 

By  SCOTT  EDMONDS 

Thursday  May  30  6:10  PM  EST 

WINNIPEG  (CP)  - The  Indian  Act  belongs  in  the  garbage  can  of  history 
along  with  apartheid  and  slavery,  the  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  said  Thursday. 

"We  do  not  need  to  amend  the  Indian  Act,  we  need  to  replace  it,"  Matthew 
Coon  Come  said  at  a rally  just  before  marching  to  a hotel  where  Prime 
Minister  Dean  Chretien  was  scheduled  to  speak  later  in  the  day. 

"We're  coming  to  this  province  because  that's  where  the  prime  minister 
is  to  be  able  to  convey  our  message." 

The  atmosphere  at  the  rally  was  festive,  with  a free  lunch  provided  to 
the  several  hundred  aboriginal  Manitobans  who  attended  the  rally  at  an 
newly  constructed  outdoor  meeting  place  at  The  Forks,  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers. 

But  Coon  Come  said  the  issue  is  a serious  one. 

"The  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  listening  to  the  people." 

At  issue  is  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault's  First  Nations 
Governance  Initiative. 

The  planned  legislation  would  affect  the  way  more  than  600  First  Nations 
across  the  country  are  governed. 

Nault  says  the  legislation  will  form  the  foundation  of  good  governance 
needed  to  improve  reserve  conditions.  It's  expected  to  focus  on  tightening 
fiscal  accountability,  improving  band  administration  and  revamping 
election  procedures. 

Aboriginal  leaders  say  they  should  decide  how  First  Nations  are  governed 
not  Nault. 

Coon  Come  said  they'd  be  happy  to  work  with  the  federal  government  on  a 
process  that  sets  up  a self-government  framework  using  guarantees  for 
treaty  rights  already  entrenched  in  the  Constitution. 

This  is  the  second  major  demonstration  over  the  issue,  following  close 
on  the  heels  of  one  in  Ottawa,  and  Coon  Come  said  they  have  no  plans  to 
take  more  drastic  action. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  make  the  public  aware  of  our  issues,"  he  said. 

"We  will  do  it  through  peaceful  demonstrations  and  we'll  use  the  media." 
But  he  couldn't  say  what  might  be  the  course  of  action  if  Nault  proceeds 
and  Chretien  ignores  their  plea  for  a more  co-operative  process. 

"We'll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it." 

An  open  letter  sent  Thursday  to  Chretien  by  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba 
Chiefs  said  the  process  violates  the  inherent  right  to  self-government  of 
all  First  Nations,  a right  the  federal  Liberal  government  has  acknowledged 
"We  call  on  you  to  terminate  the  First  Nations  Governance  Initiative  and 
to  enter  into  negotiations  in  good  faith  with  First  Nations  to  implement 
the  inherent  right  to  self-government,"  Grand  Chief  Dennis  White  Bird 
wrote  to  the  prime  minister. 

"We  call  on  you  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Crown." 

Copyright  c.  2000  Canadian  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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First  Nations  team  up  to  protect  territory 
CP 

Wednesday,  May  29,  2002 

WINNIPEG  --  Four  First  Nations  from  Manitoba  and  Ontario  are  teaming  up 
to  gain  more  control  over  what  they  say  is  their  traditional  territory. 

Pikangikum  First  Nation,  located  in  northwestern  Ontario,  signed  the 
accord  Tuesday,  joining  Manitoba  First  Nations  Poplar  River,  Little  Grand 
Rapids  and  Pauingassi. 

The  cooperative  identifies  the  mining,  logging  and  hydro  industries  as 
threats  to  the  preservation  and  sustainability  of  their  traditional 
territory . 

Ray  Rabliauskas,  of  the  Poplar  River  First  Nation,  says  that  cooperation 
between  the  four  communities  will  ensure  community-based  resource  planning 
based  on  aboriginal  culture. 

To  date,  the  cooperative  has  not  drawn  up  any  specific  lobbying  plans. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CP. 
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Indian  mascot  bill  fails  in  Assembly 
By  Michael  Gardner 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
May  28,  2002 

SACRAMENTO  - The  Assembly  on  Tuesday  unexpectedly  sacked  legislation  that 
would  have  barred  public  schools  from  using  Indian  mascots,  such  as 
Redskins  or  Braves. 

The  measure,  which  has  drawn  national  attention  and  was  favored  by  civil 
rights  groups,  appeared  to  have  been  undercut  by  powerful  tribal  interests 
pushing  a separate  agenda.  Some  bad  blood  over  a Los  Angeles  City  Council 
race  also  spilled  into  the  mix  late. 

The  final  vote  wasn't  even  close,  despite  impassioned  floor  speeches 
that  these  mascots,  cartoonish  logos  and  dance  rituals  humiliate  Indians 
and  promote  racism.  The  measure  garnered  just  29  of  the  41  votes  needed  to 
pass . 

South  Bay  Democrats  George  Nakano  of  Torrance,  Denny  Oropeza  of  Carson 
and  Assemblyman  Alan  Lowenthal  of  San  Pedro  voted  for  the  measure, 
agreeing  that  many  of  these  mascots  perpetuate  stereotypes,  like  the  Lone 
Ranger's  Tonto  and  the  Frito  Bandito  once  did. 

But  Assemblyman  Derome  Florton,  D-Inglewood,  said  mascots  are  "a  source 
of  pride,  a source  of  honor."  He  abstained. 

Carried  by  Assemblywoman  Dackie  Goldberg,  D-Los  Angeles,  Assembly  Bill 
2115  specifically  targeted  Redskins,  Indians,  Braves,  Chiefs,  Apaches  and 
Comanches,  as  well  as  any  other  American  Indian  tribal  name. 

California  would  have  become  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  abolish 
the  use  of  Indian-inspired  mascots. 

The  floor  debate  ranged  from  a Hispanic  Democrat  talking  about  the  days 
of  being  smeared  as  a "wetback"  to  a short-statured  Bakersfield  Republican 
sarcastically  demanding  that  the  name  "giants"  be  prohibited. 

Opponents  followed  the  general  theme  that  the  state  should  not  butt  into 
local  school  affairs,  that  mascots  honor  Indian  nobility  and  that  it  could 
fuel  future  efforts  to  eliminate  other  names. 


Assemblyman  Dennis  Hollingsworth,  R-Temecula,  called  it  "political 
correctness  in  its  ugliest  form." 

But  Assemblyman  John  Longville,  D-Rialto,  asked  lawmakers,  who  he 
pointedly  reminded  still  remain  largely  "pasty  white,"  to  reflect  on  how 
Native  Americans  must  feel. 

Indians  don't  appear  to  have  reached  a consensus.  Influential  Indians, 
including  some  representing  powerful  gaming  tribes,  sent  word  through  one 
of  their  key  allies  that  they  would  rather  lawmakers  focus  on  issues  like 
health  care  and  economic  development. 

"It's  not  on  their  agenda,"  said  Assemblyman  Tony  Cardenas,  a Los 
Angeles  Democrat,  said.  His  message  swayed  several  Democrats.  As  she 
lobbied  for  votes,  Goldberg  asked  Assemblyman  Tom  Calderon,  D-Montebello, 
when  he  chose  to  abstain. 

"When  that  came  in  from  the  tribes,"  Calderon  responded,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  Cardenas.  Horton  agreed  Cardenas  "convinced  a lot  of  members" 
to  withhold  their  support. 

Goldberg,  however,  read  more  into  it.  "This  is  about  me  not  supporting 
him  for  city  council,"  she  charged. 

Cardenas  lost  a bid  for  Los  Angeles  City  Council  by  about  300  votes  to 
Wendy  Greuel. 

"That's  history,"  he  insisted. 

Indians  at  the  Capitol  for  a separate  event  Tuesday  seemed  divided. 

"I  find  it  offensive.  It  stereotypes,"  said  Deri  Lynn  Scrambler,  chair 
of  the  Miwok  Tribe  east  of  Sacramento.  "Would  they  allow  using  a black 
person  sucking  on  a corncob  pipe  or  chewing  on  a watermelon?" 

But  Robert  Freeman,  a Luiseno  Indian  born  on  the  Rincon  reservation  in 
San  Diego  County,  said  teams  that  identify  with  Indians  create  a positive 
image . 

"It's  an  honorable  thing,"  said  Freeman,  an  artist  living  in  San  Marcos. 

Goldberg  dismissed  division  among  Indians,  saying  even  some  Blacks 
opposed  desegregation. 

"On  civil  rights,  it's  not  a matter  of  public  opinion,"  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Signs  of  Thaw  in  a Desert  of  Snow 

Scientists  Begin  to  Heed  Inuit  Warnings  of  Climate  Change  in  Arctic 

By  DeNeen  L.  Brown 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 

Tuesday,  May  28,  2002;  Page  A01 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  --  And  so  it  has  come  to  be,  the  elders  say,  a time  when 
icebergs  are  melting,  tides  have  changed,  polar  bears  have  thinned  and 
there  is  no  meaning  left  in  a ring  around  the  moon.  Scattered  clouds 
blowing  in  a wind  no  longer  speak  to  elders  and  hunters.  Daily  weather 
markers  are  becoming  less  predictable  in  the  fragile  Arctic  as  its  climate 
changes . 

Inuit  elders  and  hunters  who  depend  on  the  land  say  they  are  disturbed 
by  what  they  are  seeing  swept  in  by  the  changes:  deformed  fish,  caribou 
with  bad  livers,  baby  seals  left  by  their  mothers  to  starve.  Dust  the 
other  year,  a robin  appeared  where  no  robin  had  been  seen  before.  There  is 
no  word  for  robin  in  Inuktitut,  the  Inuit  language. 

Elders  say  they  are  afraid  of  the  changes.  "When  I was  a child,  if  there 
was  a ring  around  the  sun  or  the  moon,  it  meant  the  change  of  weather  in 
the  next  few  days.  Better  or  worse,  it  was  nature's  message  for  the 
hunter,"  said  David  Audlakiak. 


He  is  walking  on  a thick  layer  of  ice  frozen  over  the  arctic  waters.  The 
hills  behind  him  should  still  be  covered  in  snow,  but  are  mostly  bare.  As 
this  winter  ends,  he  says  that  it  has  been  warmer  than  winters  past.  The 
bald  spots  showing  the  tundra  are  disturbing. 

Audlakiak,  who  grew  up  in  an  igloo,  says  there  are  more  signs  the  land, 
sea  and  animals  are  in  turmoil.  "The  weather  pattern  has  changed  so  much 
from  my  childhood.  We  have  more  accidents  because  the  ice  conditions 
change.  We  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  unforgiving  climates  in  the  world 
It  is  becoming  more  dangerous  every  year." 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  the  Arctic,  this  desert  of  snow,  ice 
and  killing  cold  wind,  one  of  the  most  hostile  and  fragile  places  on  Earth 
is  thawing.  Glaciers  are  receding.  Coastlines  are  eroding.  Lakes  are 
disappearing.  Fall  freezes  are  coming  later.  The  winters  are  not  as  cold. 
Mosquitoes  and  beetles  never  seen  before  are  appearing.  The  sky  seems  to 
be  clapping  as  thunderstorms  roll  where  it  was  once  too  cold  for  them. 

"The  Inuit  always  observed  the  sun  and  astrology  for  direction  and  for 
weather,"  layko  Pitseolak,  an  Inuit  elder  here,  said  through  an 
interpreter.  "We  were  taught  . . . that  one  day  the  world  will  change,  and 
it  has." 

While  scientists  debate  the  causes  of  climate  change  and  politicians 
debate  whether  to  ratify  the  Kyoto  accord  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  that  many  scientists  believe  cause  global  warming,  the  Inuit  who 
live  in  Canada's  Far  North  say  they  are  watching  their  world  melt  before 
their  eyes. 

For  years,  the  wisdom  of  Inuit  hunters  and  elders  about  climate  in  the 
Arctic,  known  as  "traditional  knowledge,"  was  largely  disregarded. 
Sometimes  it  was  called  merely  anecdotal  and  unreliable  by  scientists  who 
traveled  here  with  their  recording  devices,  measuring  sticks  and  theories 
about  the  North.  Some  of  them  viewed  the  Inuit  as  ignorant  about  a land  in 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years. 

But  in  the  last  few  years,  scientists  have  begun  paying  more  attention 
to  what  the  Inuit  are  documenting,  and  even  incorporating  it  into  their 
research  about  changes  in  the  climate,  the  prevailing  weather  conditions 
of  a given  area.  In  1997,  the  Canadian  government  mandated  that  government 
agencies  incorporate  traditional  knowledge  into  land-use  decisions  and 
consult  aboriginal  people  about  the  environment. 

"Traditional  knowledge  is  very  useful,"  said  George  Hobson,  a 
geophysicist  and  retired  director  of  the  Polar  Continental  Shelf  Project, 
a Canadian  government  agency  that  provided  logistical  support  to 
government  and  university  scientists  researching  the  Arctic. 

"If  you  go  back  100  years  or  200  years  ago,  European  forefathers  thought 
they  [the  Inuit]  were  savages.  'What  did  they  know?'  they  said.  But  there 
was  traditional  knowledge  and  people  were  not  tapping  it.  It  was  just 
waiting  to  be  passed  down.  Some  people  might  say,  'I'm  a university  prof, 
what  does  that  fellow  know?  He  doesn't  have  grade  six.'  But  when  they  have 
grade  six  and  they  have  lived  out  on  the  land,  they  had  one  hell  of  a lot 
of  knowledge  about  land  and  animals.  They  may  not  have  had  the  same 
education,  but  they  were  not  stupid.  You  could  not  be  stupid  and  survive 
in  that  kind  of  climate." 

During  the  past  40  years,  average  temperatures  in  Canada's  Western 
Arctic  have  risen  by  1.5  degrees  Celsius,  to  -13.5  degrees  Celsius, 
according  to  Environment  Canada,  the  government's  environment  ministry. 
Temperatures  have  also  risen  in  the  Central  Arctic,  but  not  in  the  Eastern 
Arctic,  where  some  scientists  suggest  there  may  even  be  a modest  cooling. 
"Global  warming  doesn't  mean  all  areas  will  warm,"  said  Tom  Agnew,  a 
senior  meteorologist  with  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada.  "Some  will 
warm  and  some  will  cool  a bit."  Some  scientists  predict  a rise  in  sea 
levels  leading  to  devastating  floods,  thinning  ice  and  perhaps  even  an 
ice-free  Arctic  within  50  years. 

Terry  Fenge,  former  research  director  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar 
Conference  of  Canada,  said  that  in  the  last  decade  scientists  have 
acknowledged  the  Arctic  as  a barometer  of  climate  change  and  the  effects 
of  pollution.  "This  is  one  of  those  very  important  areas  where  traditional 
knowledge  and  traditional  science  is  coming  together  with  Western  science 
and  they  are  both  in  essence  saying  the  same  thing:  Climate  change  is  not 


a future  event.  It  is  happening  now." 

For  the  Inuit,  climate  change  poses  an  immediate  danger  to  a way  of  life 
They  cannot  read  the  weather  the  way  they  used  to. 

"When  you  think  in  terms  of  the  long-term  negative  effects  of  climate 
change,  this  could  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  way  of  life  for  a 
whole  people,"  said  Sheila  Watt-Cloutier,  president  of  the  circumpolar 
conference.  "Our  cultural  heritage  is  at  stake  here.  We  are  an  adaptable 
people.  We  have  over  the  millennium  been  able  to  adapt  to  incredible 
circumstances.  But  I think  adaptability  has  its  limits.  If  the  ice  is  not 
forming,  how  else  does  one  adapt  to  seasons  that  are  not  as  they  used  to 
be  when  the  whole  environment  is  changing  underneath  our  feet,  literally?" 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  Inuit  have  lived  by  rules  that  require  them 
to  respect  animals  and  the  land.  The  Inuit's  ancestors  are  believed  to 
have  arrived  in  the  Western  Arctic  about  10,000  years  ago,  migrating  from 
Siberia  across  what  was  then  the  Bering  land  bridge. 

They  adapted  to  the  cold  climate  as  they  hunted  seals,  walruses  and 
beluga  whales.  It  was  a time  "when  people  and  animals  could  speak  together 
and  when  spirits  of  the  sea  and  the  land  controlled  the  fate  of  both  the 
animal  and  human  world,"  according  to  a report  by  the  Inuit  Tapirisat  of 
Canada,  a nonprofit  Inuit  organization. 

Hunters  would  forecast  the  weather  by  looking  for  signs  in  the  way 
animals  behaved  or  by  looking  at  clouds,  stars,  wind,  snow  and  water 
currents.  Some  Inuit  knew  to  expect  bad  weather  if  a caribou  or  seal  shook 
its  head,  according  to  a report  on  traditional  knowledge  by  the 
International  Institute  for  Sustainable  Development,  a research  institute 
in  Winnipeg. 

"In  spring,  Inuit  expect  bad  weather  when  northbound  geese  reverse 
direction,"  the  report  said.  When  an  echo  traveled  for  miles,  poor  weather 
Cold  was  expected  when  "the  woodpecker's  beak  moves  fast." 

Siloah  Atagoojuk,  who  lives  here  in  Iqaluit,  has  lines  on  her  face,  but 
she  does  not  want  to  pretend  she  knows  more  than  anyone  else  --  nor  does 
she  try  to  assign  blame.  She  is  simply  worried.  Her  world  is  not  as  it 
used  to  be  and  her  people  may  not  be  able  to  adapt  to  it.  "There  is 
sickness  in  the  animals,"  Atagoojuk  says.  "The  flesh  doesn't  look  good. 

You  have  to  cook  it  extra.  Even  the  caribou  are  not  healthy,  as  fat  -- 
same  for  marine  animals.  We  have  known  all  along  since  we  were  little  kids 
there  will  be  a time  when  the  Earth  will  be  destroyed  and  destroy  itself. 
Seems  this  is  happening." 

The  sustainable  development  institute  produced  a videotape  of 
observations  by  Inuit  hunters  and  elders  that  was  recently  shown  as 
evidence  of  climate  change  at  a conference  in  The  Hague.  In  the  video, 
hunters  and  elders  speak  about  melting  permafrost,  shrinking  glaciers  and 
a stronger  sun.  There  is  concern  that  the  community  of  Tuktuujaqtuuq , in 
the  Western  Arctic,  could  slide  into  the  sea. 

"Tuktuujaqtuuq  is  very  low  and  very  vulnerable,"  said  Rick  Armstrong, 
manager  of  scientific  support  services  for  the  Nunavut  Research  Institute. 
He  said  ice  acts  as  a buffer  between  land  and  ocean  and  protects  coastal 
communities  from  storms  and  erosion.  "With  the  warming,  there  is  a concern 
they  may  need  to  move  buildings  in  Tuktuujaqtuuq." 

The  Inuit,  many  of  whom  toggle  between  the  Stone  Age  and  the  Space  Age, 
building  igloos  and  surfing  the  Web,  have  created  a Web  site  on  which 
elders  and  hunters  post  their  observations.  "About  two  years  ago,  when  we 
were  corralling  reindeer  . . . the  north  wind  started  blowing  and  there 
were  dead  birds  and  dead  hair  seals  and  dolphins.  All  kinds  of  sea  birds 
that  were  washed  ashore,"  said  Herman  Toolie  of  the  community  of  Savoonga. 
"And  dog  salmon  that  were  never  touched  by  sea  gull  or  foxes.  They  were 
never  eaten.  We  were  wondering  why.  . . . One  of  the  elders  said  that 
these  things  never  used  to  happen.  It  is  something  new  to  them." 

Near  the  sea's  edge,  the  ice  floes  are  melting.  The  hunters  are  heading 
out  on  snowmobiles.  Natsiapik  Naglingniq  knows  they  are  headed  into  danger 
unable  to  rely  on  the  weather  or  the  ice,  which  is  opening  and  closing, 
teasing  those  who  walk  across  it.  Dust  the  other  day,  a hunter  went  on  the 
local  radio  to  warn  that  the  ice  seems  to  be  melting  from  the  bottom. 

Naglingniq  says  that  when  she  was  just  a girl,  living  in  an  igloo,  her 
job  was  to  take  out  the  garbage  and,  as  she  did,  take  notice  of  the  world. 


"When  I would  come  back  in,  my  parents  would  ask,  'So  what  was  the 
weather  like  out  there?'  I would  explain.  By  explaining  the  weather  to  my 
parents,  I learned  to  be  able  to  tell  what  the  next  day's  weather  would  be 
like. " 

In  the  dark,  she  would  watch  for  a ring  around  the  moon.  "That  would 

mean  that  it  will  be  a bad  day  tomorrow."  But  if  she  saw  a clear  night  and 

the  stars  getting  closer  and  farther,  as  if  they  were  getting  bigger  and 
smaller  at  the  same  time,  "it  meant  it  will  be  windy  the  next  day." 

In  the  past,  Naglingniq  says,  there  were  good  days  and  bad  days,  but  not 

the  same  as  the  weather  today,  changing  so  rapidly  that  people  cannot  make 
sense  of  the  ring  around  the  moon  or  the  burning  circle  around  the  sun. 

"We  were  told  by  the  elders  at  the  time  there  will  be  a change, " 
Naglingniq  says.  Beneath  her  fur-trimmed  parka,  her  eyes  are  turning  a 
milky  gray,  but  she  says  she  can  see  when  something  is  amiss.  Last  summer, 
the  elders  saw  insects  they  had  never  seen  before.  "The  insects  are 
larger,"  she  says.  "It  has  lots  of  legs  and  it  is  quite  big.  As  soon  as 
it  observes  humans,  it  curls  up  in  a ball.  It's  strange."  She  cannot  say 
its  name.  There  is  no  word  in  Inuktitut  for  this  insect. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Sask  justice  inquiry  to  use  lessons  learned  from  gangs 
to  help  young  people 
By  CRAIG  WONG 

Thursday  May  30  4:19  PM  EST 

SASKATOON  (CP)  - A commission  on  aboriginal  and  Metis  justice  in 
Saskatchewan  wants  to  learn  why  and  how  gangs  recruit  young  people  and  use 
the  same  formula  to  keep  them  from  getting  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

"There  is  something  they  do  that  is  successful,"  commission  chairman 
Willie  Littlechild  said  Thursday.  "How  can  they  attract  so  many  young 
people?  We  need  to  find  out  what  attracts  young  people  into  that  element, 
and  couldn't  we  use  that  same  information  to  build  the  confidence  or  the 
positive?"  Littlechild,  a Cree  lawyer  and  former  MP  from  Hobbema,  Alta., 
made  the  comments  as  the  commission  released  its  first  interim  report. 

Sparked  by  allegations  that  Saskatoon  police  mistreated  aboriginal 
people,  the  five-member  commission  is  another  in  a long  line  of  aboriginal 
justice  inquiries,  task  forces  and  commissions  in  Canada. 

However,  Littlechild  said  previous  investigations  have  not  taken  a close 
look  at  the  gang  issue. 

"Maybe  it  wasn't  the  issue  at  the  time,  but  for  us  it  is  certainly  going 
to  be  an  issue,"  he  said. 

The  commission  has  held  a series  of  public  meetings  across  Saskatchewan 
and  plans  to  head  to  the  northern  part  of  the  province  next  week. 

This  latest  Saskatchewan  commission  follows  a well-worn  path. 

A 1991  Alberta  task  force  report  that  examined  22  aboriginal  justice 
reviews  found  that  they  repeated  recommendations  from  a 1975  federal- 
provincial  conference  dealing  with  aboriginal  people  and  the  justice 
system. 

Recurring  themes  include  the  need  for  more  involvement  in  planning  and 
delivery  of  services,  more  community  responsibility  for  programs  and 
cross-cultural  education  for  staff  working  in  the  system. 

Littlechild  said  if  his  commission  was  going  to  be  different,  all  of 
Saskatchewan  must  get  involved  in  implementing  its  recommendations. 

"It's  going  to  have  to  be  by  the  communities  by  themselves,  by 
Saskatchewan  people  by  themselves,  otherwise  we  can  make  all  the  nice 


recommendations,  but  if  no  one  agrees  they  should  be  done,  unfortunately 
it  will  go  by  the  wayside." 

Littlechild  said  some  of  the  presenters  have  been  cynical  about  what 
changes  might  actually  come  out  of  the  commission's  work. 

"The  indication  comes  from  the  tone  of  voice  or  how  a story  is  told, 
sometimes  with  a lot  of  passion  and  emotion  which  is  indicative  of  the 
cynicism  that  is  out  there,"  he  said. 

"We  need  to  show  people  that  we're  serious.  We  want  to  make  doable 
recommendations,  but  they  have  to  share  the  responsibility  in  implementing 
those  recommendations." 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  were  convicted  last  fall  of  unlawful 
confinement  for  abandoning  Darrell  Night,  an  aboriginal  man,  in  freezing 
temperatures  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  officers  have  filed  an 
appeal . 

Night  survived,  but  two  other  aboriginal  men  were  found  frozen  to  death 
on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  within  a 10-day  period  in  mid- 
winter two  years  ago. 

An  RCMP  task  force  that  investigated  the  deaths  and  other  cases  of 
alleged  mistreatment  of  aboriginal  people  by  police  during  the  same  time 
period  recommended  no  charges  be  laid  in  the  deaths  of  Lawrence  Wegner  and 
Rodney  Naistus. 

Separate  inquests  could  not  confirm  a cause  of  death  for  either  man,  but 
both  made  several  recommendations  suggesting  changes  to  police  practices. 
Copyright  c.  2000  Canadian  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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PRESS  COMMUNIQUE 

We,  the  political  prisoners  of  The  Voice  of  Cerro  Hueco  who  were  released 
from  jail  on  May  23,  2002,  Rafael  Lo'pez  Santiz,  Gustavo  Estrada  Go'mez 
and  Alejandro  Me'ndez  Di'az,  wish  to  declare  to  the  nation  that  our 
release  was  not  due  to  "political  goodwill,"  as  the  Federal  Government 
would  like  to  have  believed,  but  rather  because  we  had  already  served  our 
sentences  in  accordance  with  the  Penal  Code  and  its  minimal  requirements, 
and  therefore  we  deserved  to  have  been  released  earlier. 

First,  we  insist  that  the  federal  government  should  not  be  saying  that, 
with  our  release,  they  are  fulfilling  the  three  conditions  noted  by  the 
EZLN  for  rebuilding  a true  dialogue.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  we  have 
completed  90%,  60%  and  50%  of  our  sentences,  which  were  the  result  of 
false  accusations  against  us.  Vicente  Fox's  government,  however,  knowing 
that  we  had  already  completed  the  necessary  time  in  order  to  be  released, 
and  that  our  imprisonment  was  unjust,  toyed  with  our  liberty  for  more  than 
a year  and  a half.  This  situation  turned  into  one  of  torture  beginning  in 
April,  when  they  began  publicizing  our  release.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that,  in  the  case  of  our  companero,  Rafael  Lo'pez  Santiz,  the  Vicente  Fox 
government  insisted  on  keeping  him  imprisoned  until  yesterday,  even  though 


he  had  completed  his  sentence  some  time  ago,  and  he  has  suffered  from  ill 
health  for  more  than  three  years  as  a result  of  his  continued 
incarceration  and  inattention  to  his  advanced  age. 

Second,  we  demand  the  liberation  of  our  companeros  who  are  unjustly 
imprisoned,  as  we  were,  in  jails  in  Tabasco  and  Quere'taro.  As  long  as 
these  companeros  are  not  released,  the  federal  government  is  demonstrating 
that  there  is  no  real  interest  in  fulfilling  the  signals  necessary  for  a 
real  dialogue.  This  lack  of  will  is  coming  from  the  same  president  who, 
during  his  presidential  campaign,  promised  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
Chiapas  in  fifteen  minutes.  Nonetheless,  we,  the  political  prisoners  have, 
from  our  cells,  been  daily  testament  to  the  fact  that  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  Vicente  Fox's  mandate  have  been  the  longest  fifteen  minutes  in 
Mexican  history. 

Third,  regarding  the  Indigenous  Rights  and  Culture  Law,  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the  COCOPA  Law,  as  was  agreed  in  San 
Andre's,  and  as  the  indigenous  peoples  and  national  and  international 
civil  society  have  demanded.  Because  of  this,  the  lands,  cultures  and 
autonomous  institutions  continue  to  be  ignored  and  disregarded,  and, 
therefore,  more  indigenous  companeros,  who  continue  committing  the  crime 
of  defending  their  rights,  are  continuing  to  be  imprisoned.  As  the 
soldiers  and  paramilitaries  who  are  in  our  communities  could  also  testify, 
as  long  as  this  situation  remains  unresolved,  it  will  be  we,  the 
indigenous  peoples,  who  will  suffer  the  unjust  and  violent  consequences  of 
Senor  Presidente's  "Holy  Peace." 

Fourth,  given  all  the  above,  we  cannot  be  taken  in  by  the  lies  of  a bad 
government  which  wants  to  take  advantage  of  our  rightful  release  in  order 
to  deceive  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  it  is  fulfilling  the  three 
conditions  necessary  for  renewing  dialogue  with  the  EZLN.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  shall  continue  demanding  that  the  federal  government  take  the 
necessary  actions  for  peace,  which  continue  to  be  as  simple  today  as  they 
were  on  December  8,  2000:  the  release  of  the  Zapatista  political  prisoners 
and  the  constitutional  recognition  of  the  COCOPA  Law. 

SINCERELY, 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  VOICE  OF  CERRO  HUECO 
Rafael  Lo'pez  Santiz 
Gustavo  Estrada  Go'mez,  and 
Alejandro  Me'ndez  Di'az 
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Tribal  officer  drowns 
Wednesday,  May  29,  2002 

Rocky  Boy's  policeman  dies  trying  to  save  angler 
By  KAREN  IVANOVA 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 

ROCKY  BOY'S  AGENCY  --  Divers  combed  a reservoir  Tuesday  on  the  Rocky 
Boy's  Reservation  for  the  body  of  a tribal  police  officer  who  drowned 
trying  to  rescue  a capsized  fisherman. 

Forty-three-year-old  Robert  Taylor  tore  off  his  gun  belt  and  boots  and 
dove  into  the  lake  behind  Bonneau  Dam  at  about  6:30  p.m.  Monday.  Fie  was  on 
patrol  less  than  a mile  from  the  shore,  roughly  five  miles  northwest  of 
the  Rocky  Boy  Agency,  when  the  distress  call  came  over  the  radio:  a boat 
with  two  fishermen  had  capsized  and  one  was  under  water. 

Taylor  sank,  perhaps  from  exhaustion,  before  he  could  reach  the 
floundering  man,  said  Tribal  Police  Chief  Arthur  Windy  Boy. 

"Fie  was  a brave  officer  who  believed  in  what  he  did,"  Windy  Boy  said. 

"It  shows  what  kind  of  a person  he  was.  Fie  tried  to  save  these  guys." 

Taylor  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sandra,  and  their  three  children, 

Doesiah,  4,  Chadd,  12  and  Kristin,  14.  Fie  also  has  three  grown  sons  in 
South  Dakota  from  a previous  marriage:  Robert  Dames,  Deremy  and  David 
Taylor. 

The  body  still  hadn't  surfaced  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  search  will 
continue  this  morning.  Windy  Boy  said.  The  water  is  roughly  37  feet  deep 
in  the  area,  he  said. 

More  than  100  people,  including  Taylor's  family,  watched  from  a windy 
bank  above  the  reservoir  as  four  divers  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Sheriff's  office  searched.  Search  and  Rescue  Teams  from  Flill  and  Chouteau 
counties  also  worked  the  scene.  The  fishermen's  canoe  overturned  after  one 
of  them  felt  a bite  on  his  line  and  maneuvered  to  reel  it  in.  Windy  Boy 
said . 

One  of  the  men,  William  Abeita,  swam  to  shore.  But  his  fishing  partner, 

Ira  Moreno,  began  to  flounder  and  couldn't  get  a hold  on  the  overturned 
boat.  Windy  Boy  said.  Neither  was  wearing  life  jackets. 

Tribal  Fish  and  Game  Warden  Waylon  Denny  dove  into  the  lake  behind 
Taylor,  but  turned  back  after  Taylor  went  under.  Windy  Boy  said. 

A third  man,  Bruce  Denny,  swam  to  the  canoe,  by  which  time  Moreno  had 
managed  to  grab  the  edge.  Exhausted,  he  also  clung  to  the  canoe  and  waited 
for  help. 

Nineteen-year-old  Mike  Morsette,  a star  senior  basketball  player  for  the 
Rocky  Boy  Northern  Stars,  pulled  out  Moreno  and  Denny  with  a tire  tied  to 
a rope. 

Taylor  had  served  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Police  force  since  1997. 

"Fie  was  well  liked  by  the  police  officers.  When  he  was  asked  to  come  out 
on  calls  --  wherever  an  officer  needed  him  --  he  was  right  there.  Fie 
wasn't  afraid  of  anything,"  Windy  Boy  said.  "My  officers,  they're  taking 
it  pretty  bad  right  now.  Some  of  them  stayed  all  night.  They  don't  want  to 
go  home  until  they  find  the  body." 

Taylor  was  an  award-winning  powwow  singer.  Windy  Boy  said.  An  avid 
outdoorsman,  he  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting  and  horseback  riding.  Fie  also 
played  hockey  and  softball. 

Shawn  Dahl  of  the  Flill  County  Search  and  Rescue  watch  rescue  efforts 
Bonneau  Reservoir  in  Rocky  Boy  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Islander's  initiative  attacks  tribal  rights 
By  Rick  Levin 

Yet  another  Dohn  Q.  Public  is  taking  the  proverbial  bull  by  the  horns, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a citizens  initiative  seeking  to  disarm  the 
decades-old  rules  on  tribal  rights. 

Inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  initiative  guru  Tim  Eyman,  Oak 
Harbor  resident  Omer  Lupien  is  driving  a state  ballot  initiative  that 
would  add  a section  to  Washington  state  law  essentially  repealing  any 
special  rights  granted  to  state  tribes.  The  meat  of  the  measure  reads: 

"Any  right,  activity  or  privilege  afforded  the  tribes  of  Washington  state 
shall  be  shared  equally  and  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  Washington 
state . " 

Lupien,  a lifelong  hunter,  hiker  and  sometimes  commercial  fisherman, 
said  last  week  that  the  wording  of  the  initiative  is  a deliberate  reversal 
of  a controversial  1973  court  ruling,  known  as  the  Bolt  decision,  that 
split  state  fishing  rights  equally  between  Native  American  and  non-tribal 
fishermen . 

Lupien  argues  that  his  proposed  initiative  seeks  to  level  the  playing 
field  after  years  of  federal  mismanagement. 

"What  the  government  has  done  is  created  a class  of  super-citizens  that 
are  immune  from  our  law,"  he  said. 

He  said  giving  Native  Americans  preferential  treatment  in  the  area  of 
fishing  rights  allows  them  to  make  "huge  sums"  of  money  on  what  he  sees  as 
a fishing  monopoly.  The  additional  fishing  rights  serve  as  a payoff  after 
years  of  abuses  perpetrated  against  Native  Americans  by  Anglo  Americans, 
Lupien  said. 

Lupien  said  he  knows  older  fishermen  who  have  spent  their  lives  battling 
the  effects  of  the  Bolt  decision.  Until  now,  however,  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  putting  the  issue  on  the  ballot. 

"The  inspiration  was  watching  the  Tim  Eyman  deal,"  Lupien  said, 
referring  to  the  Mukilteo  businessman  whose  most  recent  initiative,  747, 
capped  annual  property  tax  collection  at  1 percent. 

Right  now,  Lupien  is  ramping  up  for  a big  push  for  the  September  2003 
general  election.  He  tried  to  hit  this  year's  deadline  for  filing,  but 
realized  too  late  that  he  couldn't  get  the  requisite  200,000  signatures  by 
Duly  5.  A bigger  campaign  was  needed,  he  said,  with  a more  comprehensive 
strategy  that  could  embrace  potential  supporters  throughout  the  state. 
Resources  also  became  an  issue. 

"I  nearly  went  broke  doing  this  out  of  my  pocket,"  he  said. 

Lupien  said  he  now  understands  that  in  order  to  spearhead  a strong 
ballot  initiative,  he's  going  to  have  to  get  help.  He  said  he  doesn't  like 
to  ask  for  money,  having  been  imbued  throughout  his  life  with  a strong 
work  ethic  and  pride  of  independence. 

Big-time  politics,  however,  is  a different  matter,  Lupien  said.  He  wants 
his  petitions  placed  in  key  areas  --  sporting  goods  stores  and  such  --  as 
well  as  circulated  by  either  partisan  volunteers  or  paid  activists.  Lupien 
is  even  thinking  of  setting  up  campaign  booths  at  rod-and-reel  type 
conventions  statewide. 

Whether  his  initiative  gets  approved  or  not,  Lupien 's  campaign  is  sure 
to  encounter  resistance,  from  advocates  of  aboriginal  rights  as  well  as 
tribal  members  themselves.  He  said  he  realizes  not  the  least  of  the 
criticism  leveled  against  him  will  be  the  charge  of  racism,  for  which  he 
says  he's  ready  to  defend  himself. 

"I  have  absolutely  nothing  against  Indians,"  Lupien  said. 

He  said  tribes  now  are  merely  "using  their  heritage  as  a means  of  making 


a large  amount  of  money." 

"I  feel  that  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the  tribes  are  getting 
are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation/'  he  said.  "The  further  we 
stray  from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  quicker  is  going  to  be 
the  downfall  of  our  country." 

Lupien  said  that  without  state  or  federal  regulation,  fish  resources 
will  be  depleted.  This  has  pushed  Puget  Sound  to  "the  brink  of 
extinction,"  he  said,  while  fishermen  in  such  places  as  Bristol  Bay, 

Alaska  --  where  there  is  no  Bolt  ruling  --  enjoy  runs  of  fish  that  are 
growing  all  the  time. 
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Cherokee  Man  Convicted  of  Murder,  Gets  Life  Sentence 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Waynesville,  N.C.  (AP)  _ A Cherokee  man  pleaded  guilty  Thursday  to 
second-degree  murder  in  the  death  of  the  mother  of  his  two  children. 

Martin  Willard  Pepion,  25,  also  pleaded  guilty  to  armed  robbery  and  was 
sentenced  to  up  to  34  years  in  prison,  the  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
reported . 

Robert  Kristen  "Bug"  Groenewold,  21,  was  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  last  year  for  his  part  in  the  death  of  23-year-old  Carol  Deanah 
McCoy.  A judge  sentenced  him  to  life  in  prison. 

Groenewold  told  the  jury  he  shot  McCoy  once  in  the  head  in  a Canton 
church  parking  lot  on  Feb.  2,  2001  as  his  cousin,  Pepion,  begged  her  to 
take  him  back. 

McCoy  and  Pepion  had  a stormy  relationship,  according  to  court  papers. 

Fie  put  a pocketknife  to  McCoy's  throat  during  an  argument  in  October 
2000  and  forced  her  to  leave  with  him,  court  records  say.  Fie  was  released 
on  $20,000  bond  and  ordered  only  to  contact  McCoy  to  arrange  a time  to 
visit  their  children. 

When  Pepion  failed  to  show  up  for  a court  hearing  on  the  charges  during 
the  week  McCoy  was  killed,  investigators  entered  information  about  him 
into  a national  crime  computer.  The  search  led  to  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana,  and  the  pair  were  arrested  at  the  home  of  Pepion 's 
father. 

Police  found  McCoy's  body  off  Interstate  26  on  Feb.  11. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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— "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  3 Dun  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Date:  Thursday,  May  30,  2002  10:25  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Please  add  to  Penpal  Lists 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings, 

Could  you  please  add  these  prisoners  to  any  relevant  penpal  list 
available.  The  first  prisoner  is  Native  American/Blackfeet,  the 
second  is  White.  Both  are  from  MSP. 


Thank  you, 

Brigitte 

Daryl  Racine 
#44881, 

700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 
DEER  LODGE  MT  59722 
Blackfeet,  age  22 
birth  date  11-30-79 


Date:  Sunday,  Dune  02,  2002  10:42  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Message  to  the  People  from  Standing  Deer 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

PLEASE  CIRCULATE  WIDELY  Standing  Deer's  Message  to  the  People 
Dune  26,  2002 

Greetings  to  all  my  sisters  and  brothers,  I pray  you,  your  many 
relatives,  and  those  you  love  are  well  and  happy  and  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  our  Mother  has  to  offer. 

My  name  is  Standing  Deer.  I've  been  locked  away  in  supermax  Iron 
Houses  for  the  last  quarter-of -a-century . Eight  months  ago  they  got 
weak  and  let  me  go,  and  while  I'm  happy  to  be  out  of  prison  I'll 
never  be  free  until  my  brother  Leonard  Peltier  is  free.  So  as  we 
approach  another  Dune  26  which  marks  the  27th  anniversary  of  the 
firefight  at  Oglala,  South  Dakota,  where  Peltier  was  framed  and  lost 
his  freedom  we  must  remember  this  indomitable  warrior  who  is  being 
robbed  of  his  very  life  because  of  the  lies  and  injustice  of  the 
takers  of  the  fat.  Leonard  has  been  a captive  of  the  united  states 
going  on  27  years  for  a crime  he  didn't  even  commit.  I've  known  him 
for  25  of  those  years  and  I've  seen  them  force  him  to  exist  in  a cage 
so  small  that  had  he  been  a dog  the  Humane  Society  would  have  closed 
the  prison  down.  During  these  years  his  keepers  have  subjected  him 
to  hideous  treatment  in  an  effort  to  break  his  will  and  Spirit  but  he 
is  protected  by  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse  and  his  warrior  heart 
remains  strong  and  unyielding  serving  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it:  Peltier  is  an  innocent  man!  He  has 
committed  no  crime!  He  is  the  victim  of  a system  of  injustice  which 
operates  outside  the  moral  boundaries  that  just  people  claim  to  live 
by. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  Leonard  Peltier  is  a Prisoner  of  War  unjustly 
held  captive  in  his  own  land  by  the  descendants  of  the  very  sea 
pirates  who  murdered  his  great  grandmothers  & great  grandfathers, 
decimated  his  People.,  and  stole  Mother  Earth  out  from  under  their 
feet . 

Peltier  is  the  longest  held  Native  Prisoner  of  War  in  this  country 
and  on  Dune  26th  People  all  across  Turtle  Island  will  be  holding 
events  to  honor  this  courageous  brother.  In  Houston  we  will  be 
having  a march  dedicated  to  Leonard's  freedom.  You  are  all  invited  to 
attend.  Houston  will  be  the  only  city  to  have  Leonard's  grandson, 
Cyrus,  to  speak  to  us  with  a message  directly  from  his  grandfather  in 
Leavenworth  prison.  Please  come  out  for  this  Dune  26th  celebration. 

We  want  you  to  be  there! 

(Assemble  at  Market  Square  at  4 p.m.  on  Dune  26) 

The  Web  Site  of  Standing  Deer:  Freedom  Now! ! 
http: //www. geocities . com/ st and ingdeer 1/index. htm 


Date:  Sunday,  Dune  02,  2002  12:41  PM 
From:  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions 
Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 


Date:  Saturday,  Dune  01,  2002 


Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 
Name:  Maryland  inmates'  grievances  addressed 
Urgent  Action: News: 

As  a result  of  the  review  by  the  Maryland  Divisions  of  Correction's 
Director  of  Religious  Program  Services  of  a list  of  grievances  prepared 
by  Eagle  Speak  Society  at  Eastern  Correctional  Institution  in  Westover, 
eight  of  eighteen  points  of  concern  have  been  given  recommendation  for 
positive  consideration  or  change.  Four  additional  points  were 
satisfactorily  resolved  prior  to  the  Director's  meeting  inmate 
representatives.  The  remaining  issues  were  not  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
inmates  in  view  of  prevailing  policies. 

Specifically,  inmates  should  now  be  able  to  purchase  a new  prayer 
blanket,  to  receive  red  cloth  for  prayer  ties,  to  be  allotted  extra  time 
and  additional  assistants  to  prepare  for  weekly  ceremony  and  to  care  for 
religious  articles,  to  keep  ' dreamcatchers ' as  personal  property,  to 
acquire  a Native  American  flag  as  congregate  property,  and  to  receive 
ribbon  shirts. 

Otherwise,  ceremonial  herbs  will  remain  under  chaplain's  storage 
control,  headgear  will  continue  to  be  uniformly  regulated  by  food 
service  supervisors,  the  chaplain  will  not  make  special  provisions  or 
supplies  for  Indian  inmates,  there  will  be  no  special  accommodation  of 
Indian  family  members  for  annual  holy  day  observances  and  ceremonial 
items  (pipe,  rattle  & drum)  will  not  be  retained  in  inmates'  personal 
possession.  Only  if  and  when  grooming  regulations  are  (re)considered 
will  the  impact  on  the  religious  practice  of  inmates  be  reviewed. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  Indian  inmates  in  Maryland,  i.e.  accommodation 
of  sweat  lodge  ceremony,  was  not  considered  during  this  review.  Ongoing 
attempts  by  Quakers  to  engage  DOC  and  the  Secretary  of  Public  Safety  and 
Corrections  in  face-to-face  dialogue  about  sweat  lodge  continue  to  be 
rebuffed.  It  remains  unclear  what  positive  outside  influences  DOC  is 
responsive  to  in  review  of  its  policies. 

For  a copy  of  the  DOC  report  or  for  information  about  progress  in 
Friends'  advocacy  for  Native  American  devotees  in  Maryland  prisons,  mail 
to : W0Miles(3aol . com 


Date:  Sunday,  Dune  02,  2002  12:46  PM 
From:  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Action 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Date:  Sunday,  Dune  02,  2002 

Name: Inmate  Requests  Books  on  Culture 

Urgent  Action: 

Michael  Van  Heck  136046, 

Kentucky  State  Prison, 

P.0.  Box  5128, 

Eddyville,  KY  420038 

The  above  prisoner  is  asking  for  assistance  in  obtaining  the  following 
books : 

1.  Tribes  of  the  Southern  Woodlands:  The  American  Indians; 

2.  The  Native  Americans:  An  Illustrated  History  by  David  Hurst  Thomas; 

3.  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  the  American  Indian  (Revised  Edition)  by 
Bruce  Grant. 

Kentucky  State  Prison  only  allows  paperbound  books,  and  books  should  be 
sent  directly  from  the  publisher  or  an  online  store  such  as  Amazon.com. 

Mr.  Van  Heck  wishes  to  thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to 
provide.  If  you  do  send  any  of  these  books,  please  notify  NAPS,  so  we 
can  update  supporters  that  some  or  all  of  these  needs  have  been  met. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  


Date:  Mon,  13  May  2002  22:23:49  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : May  10,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Note  from  Barb:  NMAI  (Smithsonian)  casting  call 

http://www.epix.net/~landis/castcall.html  information  for  native  models 
for  powwow  publicity  campaign.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  IV  NUMBER  38 


FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  1889. 


GOD  gave  us  hands-one  left  one  right; 
The  first  to  help  ourselves,  the  other 
To  stretch  abroad  in  kindly  light. 

To  help  along  our  faithful  brother. 
Then  if  you  see  a brother  fall. 

And  bow  his  head  before  the  weather. 

If  you  be  nota  dastard  all. 

You'll  help  him  up  and  stick  together. 


Do  what  you  can. 

Not  what  you  cannot; 

Not  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done. 

Not  what  you  would  like  to  do; 

Not  what  you  would  do  if  you  had  more  time. 

Not  what  somebody  else  thinks  you  ought  to  do: 
But  do  what  you  can. 


WHEN  IT  TELLS. 


When  a boy  enters  the  employ  of  anyone  on  a small  salary,  gives  close 
attention  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  with  a view  of  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it,  he  is  making  his  services  invaluable  to  his 
employer  and  is  working  in  the  right  direction. 

The  great  secret  of  success  with  a boy  or  young  man  lies  in  the 
thoroughness  of  his  work. 

The  boy  who  is  always  on  time,  careful  and  industrious,  regardless  of 
the  wages  he  is  receiving,  ere  long  will  find  himself  sought  for  and  be 
honored  for  his  fidelity  and  integrity. 

In  entering  on  any  line  or  calling,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  a boy 
should  determine  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  endeavor  to  learn 
all  that  will  prove  of  advantage  to  his  employer. 

He  should  enter  into  his  work  with  heart  and  soul. 

If  he  does  so  he  will  never  be  out  of  employment,  no  matter  how  hard 
times  may  be,  or  how  dull  trade  may  become. 

Moral  deportment,  decision  of  character,  and  good  habits  are  always 
absolutely  essential  to  the  permanent  success  of  any  one  and  are  the 
only  true  safe-guards  of  life. 

The  young  man  who  sows  the  seeds  of  industry,  perseverance, 
promptness  and  integrity  and  cultivates  them  assiduously,  will  in  time 
reap  a harvest  fruitful  with  honors,  wealth  and  fame . - [lamesburg 
Advance. 

Sharp-sighted  Indians. 

One  of  the  most  curious  traits  of  the  Ayan  Indians,  is  their  power  of 
seeing  the  motion  of  a fish  in  water. 

The  Yukon  is  very  muddy. 

The  water  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  and  the  river  wide.  Yet  when  a 


solitary  salmon  comes  up  this  river  its  coming  is  noticed,  its  position 
identified,  and  it  is  often  caught  in  a hand  net. 

Some  person,  generally  an  old  squaw,  is  on  the  look-out  in  front  of 
the  huts,  on  the  banks. 

At  her  call  a man  runs  to  the  beach,  picks  up  his  canoe,  paddle  and 
net,  and  guided  at  first  chiefly  by  the  other  Indians  who  gather  on  the 
shore,  but,  as  he  approaches,  relying  more  on  himself,  shoots  the  canoe 
in  the  proper  position;  and,  while  he  regulates  its  movements  with  his 
left  hand,  plunges  the  net  to  the  bottom  with  his  right. 


The  lapanese  children  are  very  polite. 

One  day  a little  boy  in  Kobe  was  trying  to  pull  a loaded  cart  across 
the  railway,  but  the  load  proved  too  much  for  him. 

Presently  a nicely  dressed  little  girl  evidently  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes  came  along,  and  saw  the  trouble  of  the  little  fellow. 
She  did  not  stop  to  think  of  hands  or  dress,  but  went  at  once  to  the 
little  boy's  assistance,  and  soon  the  cart  was  over.  Then,  with  a 
courtesy  she  went  on  her  way. 

When  the  children  enter  school  in  the  morning,  they  deposit  their 
books  on  the  desk,  and  bow,  first  to  the  teacher,  then  to  the  pupils. 
Even  among  the  lower  classes  this  same  ceremony  is  observed. 

A carpenter  or  any  kind  of  workman  never  leaves  a house  without 
bidding  the  household  good-bye. 

The  children  never  seem  to  forget  that  politeness  is  to  be  used  every 
day. 


"Education  must  commence  in  order  to  proceed.  Begin,  then,  to  educate 
the  Indians,  and  the  result  will  exceed  your  utmost  expectations."  [An 
Ojibwa  Indian  chief  of  1849. 


The  natives  of  Alaska  who  penetrate  the  forests  still  tell  of  seeing 
animals  "as  big  as  a white  man's  house." 


(P.  2) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
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SHALL  WE  ALL  STOP? 


"Are  you  honestly  using  tobacco  all  the  time?"  asked  Sam  Gratitude  of 
lack  Indifferent. 

"Yes,  I am,  whenever  I can  get  it,"  answered  lack  with  an  indifferent 
sneer . 

"Why  do  you  do  it?" 

"Because  I like  it." 

"I  like  it  too,"  said  Sam  "but  when  I know  it  is  against  the  rules  of 
the  school  I can  give  it  up.  God  knows  this  school  has  done  enough  for 
us  to  make  us  wish  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  school." 

"Well,  I hadn't  thought  of  looking  at  it  in  that  way,"  answered  lack. 


"That  is  the  way  I look  at  it.  All  of  the  education  some  of  us  will 

even  get  we  are  receiving  now,  and  when  I think  how  awfully  ignorant  I 

was  when  I came  and  how  much  more  I know  now  (which  is  little  enough  to 
he  sure)  but  how  much  better  able  I am  now  to  get  on  in  the  world  than  I 
was  when  I came,  I tell  you  lack,  I owe  this  school  something,  and  I 

feel  worse  than  a beast  when  I chew  or  smoke  in  the  face  of  the  good 

talk  we  get  in  the  Chapel  about  the  bad  habit  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
other  benefits  we  are  receiving  every  day  and  every  hour." 

"Well,  I guess  I'll  quit.  You  make  me  feel  mean  about  it  too,"  said 
lack,  glad  of  the  helpful  words  from  his  friend,  and  with  an  inward 
resolve  to  try  to  do  right. 

Here  the  boys  shook  hands  and  went  their  way. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeGroff,  of  New  York  City,  friends  of  Miss  Irvine's  made 
a short  visit  to  the  school. 

Six  thousand  articles  of  tin-ware  have  been  packed  and  will  be  sent 
this  month  to  the  Utes,  Wichitas,  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Gros  Ventres, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoes  and  Assinaboines . The  balance  of  the  tin-ware 
will  be  shipped  this  fall.  The  wagon  shop  has  eight  wagons  ready  to  ship 
with  the  harness  and  tin-ware. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  the  day  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
is  the  period  from  after  supper  to  the  study-hour,  when  every  one  feels 
at  leisure.  Then  may  be  seen  groups  of  twos,  threes,  or  more  scattered 
over  our  lovely  parade  ground  enjoying  croquet,  tennis,  ball,  pleasant 
conversations  and  the  little  ones  having  their  own  special  games  (what 
children  have  not?).  Every  thing  is  peaceful  and  harmonious  and  forms  a 
lovely  picture  setting  for  the  close  of  the  day. 


Educate  the  girls,  and  the  boys  will  soon  be  there.  So  long  as  the 
girls  are  willing  to  associate  with  tobacco  and  whiskey,  with  low 
aspirations  and  evil  practices,  so  long  the  boys  will  gravitate  to  that 
level.  But  when  the  girls  demand  fewer  cigarettes  and  more  brains  when 
they  ask  honor  for  honor,  purity  for  purity,  when  they  will  have  the 
steady  nerve  and  strong  muscle  of  total  abstinence,  the  boys  will  soon 
see  light  in  their  light  and  begin  to  climb  to  a higher  plane. 


The  sociable  of  last  Saturday  evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  There 
was  the  usual  amount  of  promenading,  games,  athletic  services  and  music, 
and  every  body  had  a good  time.  Robert  Penn  and  Henry  Russel  ran  a 
three-legged  race  with  Timber  Yellow  Robe  and  Frank  West.  The  former 
were  victorious  making  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  forty-five 
seconds.  Dames  Black  Hawk,  Laban  Locojim,  Doe  Pawnee  and  Peter  Snow 
participated  in  a bag  race.  Dames  Black  Hawk  came  in  first,  Laban 
Locojim  second.  Doe  Pawnee  a close  third  and  Peter  Snow  distanced.  The 
distance  run  was  one  hundred  and  forty  yards,  time  fifty-three  seconds. 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  our  monthly  exhibitions  of  this  year  was 
the  one  held  on  last  Thursday  evening.  The  exercises  were  varied  and 
entertaining  throughout  and  fully  deserved  the  credit  given.  After  the 
school  exercises  were  concluded  Dr.  Dorchester  addressed  the  students 
and  spoke  of  the  work  he  was  about  to  enter  upon,  of  the  interest  he 
felt  in  it  and  them  and  of  his  intention  to  visit  all  of  the  Indian 
schools.  He  made  each  student  feel  as  if  an  individual  friend  had  been 
gained  and  the  applause  given  him  was  hearty  and  sincere.  He  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Reed  of  Dickinson  College  who  praised  the  students  for 
their  commendable  efforts  and  encouraged  them  to  greater  success  in  the 
future. 


Keep  off  the  corners. 


Time  for  straw  hats. 


Are  you  ready  for  your  examination? 


Miss  Lizzie  Bender  spent  a few  days  at  her  home  at  larboesville,  Md. 


The  instruments  of  the  band  have  been  sent  away  to  be  put  in  good 
tune  and  tone. 


The  ash  walks  are  to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  They  are  being  dug  out 
and  fine  stone  is  to  be  laid. 


Mr.  Iordan's  force  is  busily  engaged  in  sodding  the  edges  of  the 
grass-plots  aud  digging  out  the  walks. 


Several  of  our  boys  attended  Dr.  Reed's  talk  on  Temperance  at  the 
Court  House  on  Sunday  afternoon. 


There  is  nothing  the  little  girls  like  better  than  to  take  a walk 
after  supper  with  their  teachers  to  the  woods  to  gather  wild  flowers. 


The  starry  dandelions  are  a never  ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
little  ones,  their  nimble  fingers  weaving  them  into  many  pretty  designs 


A large  number  of  our  boys,  girls  and  teachers  attended  Professor 
Whiting's  lecture  on  Greece  given  in  Bosler  Hall  on  last  Friday  evening 


Little  Richard  was  not  punished.  Oh  no,  he  had  only  to  be  tethered 
like  a little  lamb  so  that  he  would  not  stray  too  far  away  and  get  into 
danger. 


The  rains  of  last  week  and  the  warm  weather  of  this  have  made  the 
grass  grow  so  rap  idly  that  the  lawn-mowers  are  kept  constantly  on  the 
go. 


The  carpenters  have  lately  finished  eighteen  clothes-presses  for  the 
Little  Boys'  Quarters  and  are  now  busily  engaged  on  show  cases  for  the 
school-room . 


William  Morgan  and  Kish  Hawkins  have  purchased  for  themselves  a set 
of  croquet,  they  do  not  keep  it  just  for  themselves,  they  invite  their 
friends  to  join  them  in  a game. 


Levi  Levering  and  Dennison  Wheelock  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the 
International  Convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America  held  in  Philadelphia  this  week. 


Robert  Left  Hand,  William  Short  Nose  and  William  Powers  left  on 
Monday  for  their  home  in  the  Indian  Territory. 


The  after  supper  drill  in  marching  is  just  what  our  boys  need  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  them  practise  keeping  time  to  the  music. 


"Suspend,"  "Had,"  "A  pair  suit  uniform,"  and  "Wood  hat,"  are  the  ways 
that  some  of  the  large  boys'  requests  for  clothing  read. 


Wm.  F.  Campbell  has  made  a wooden  chain  of  thirty-two  links  from  one 
unbroken  piece  of  pine  wood,  a piece  of  work  that  requires  a great  deal 
of  time  and  patience. 


The  harness  makers  this  week  completed  the  order  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  sets  of  harness  which  will  be  sent  to  the  Crows,  Blackfeet, 
Gros  Ventres,  Assinaboines  and  Sioux. 


The  Large  Boys'  Quarters  has  been  supplied  with  a large  gong-bell 
which  for  calls  within  the  quarters  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bugle. 
This  seems  like  tearing  down  an  old  land-mark. 


Mr.  Jordan  and  his  workers  have  a great  deal  of  hard  work  to  do  to 
get  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  walks  in  good  order,  but  this  work  will 
have  been  useless  unless  each  one  tries  to  keep  off  the  corners  and 
edges.  Be  careful  where  you  step. 


Charley  Williams  writes  from  Lapwai  Agency  that  he  is  perfectly  well 
and  happy  that  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do  he  rides  on  horseback.  He 
says  he  expects  to  go  to  Fort  Lapwai  to  play  with  the  nine  there.  Of 
course  he  means  the  base  ball  nine. 


Charlie  Carr  and  Bruce  Fisher  returned  to  the  school  on  Saturday 
under  the  kind  care  of  W.  W.  Paxson  of  New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  with  whom 
the  boys  had  been  living.  Charlie  has  been  sick  for  some  time  but  was 
unable  to  travel  before,  but  is  doing  very  well  now. 


A number  of  the  shop-boys  have  been  put  to  out-door  work.  The  pick, 
shovel  aud  wheel-barrow  are  quite  a change  from  the  needle,  scissors, 
and  thread  and  though  the  hands  may  be  blistered  and  sore  at  first  yet 
it  is  the  preparation  needed  for  summer  farm  work,  for  as  one  of  the 
boys  wrote  last  summer  after  he  had  been  on  a farm  a few  weeks,  "My 
hands  are  getting  just  like  a tortoise  back." 


NO  TIME  FOR  SILLY  WORDS. 


Sometimes  the  boys  and  girls  hear  a word  that  sounds  funny  or  queer 
to  them,  it  makes  them  laugh  and  so  they  begin  to  use  it  though  there 
may  not  be  any  sense  or  meaning  to  it.  After  while  that  word  becomes  a 
part  of  their  speech.  They  use  it  without  knowing  that  they  do,  and  thus 
they  use  poor  English  and  are  making  no  headway  in  the  correct  use  of  a 
language  which  is  the  language  of  the  world. 

Let  us  be  careful  in  the  words  that  we  use,  be  sure  we  are  using  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place.  Be  as  careful  in  writing  words  as  in 
saying  them  and  the  English  language  will  soon  be  an  easy  language  for 
us. 

If  some  of  the  words  the  boys  and  girls  use  in  fun  were  printed  they 
would  look  so  senseless  and  silly  that  the  boys  and  girls  would  be 
ashamed  that  they  had  used  them.  Let  our  boys  and  girls  be  careful  in 
the  words  they  use. 


The  most  expressive  word  in  our  language  is  grit,  unless  we  except 
the  pluck.  Courage  is  a magnificent  term.  But  grit  and  pluck  are  words 
every  boy  understands. 

They  make  him  jump  into  cold  water  when  bathing,  and  climb  a high 
tree  after  a crow's  nest. 

These  words  are  not  always  expressive  of  good,  for  they  may  apply  to 
the  prize-fighter  as  well  as  the  preacher;  but  courage  always  means 
something  good. 

It  takes  grit  and  pluck  to  have  a tooth  pulled  but  courage  to  say 
"No!"  when  tempted  to  sin. 

This  is  just  that  firmness  we  need  to-day.  It  gives  the  growing  lad 
the  ability  to  have  backbone  among  his  companions 


Jemima  Wheelock  sends  the  following  and  says  every  Indian  boy  and 
girl  ought  to  learn  it  and  remember  it 

"To  think  that  one  can  do,  gives  almost  the  ability  to  accomplish, 
but  to  think  that  one  cannot  do,  virtually  takes  away  the  ability  to  do, 
even  where  it  is  ample." 


Perhaps  the  pictures  best  calculated  to  show  the  effect  of  civilization 
upon  the  Indians  are  the  prints  of  the  Apaches  showing  them  as  they 
arrived  and  their  appearance  four  months  later,  and  of  the  Pueblos  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Each  picture  is  worth  five  cents  or  two 
subscriptions  and  a one-cent  stamp  will  secure  the  contrast  picture  of 
the  Apaches  and  one  subscription  and  a two-cent  stamp  will  secure  that 


of  the  Pueblos. 


Conundrums . 

Why  need  no  traveler  perish  in  the  desert? 

Because  of  the  sand  which  is  (sandwiches)  there. 

How  came  the  sandwiches  there? 

The  sons  of  Ham  were  bred  and  mustered  (bread  and  mustard)  there. 


One  of  the  examination  papers  of  a young  miss  in  a city  school 
contained  the  question:  "Which  zone  produces  the  highest  type  of  man? 
In  unmistakable  characters  the  answer  read:  "The  temperance  zone." 
Hartford  Times. 


Many  of  The  Omaha  Indians  are  making  good  use  oF  their  money  received 
this  spring,  by  building  good  substantial  frame  houses.  It  is  reported 
that  the  second  payment  of  $35,000  will  be  made  sometime  early  in  the 
summer. - [Eaglet. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  PIED  WORDS: 

Marbles,  crokinole,  tennis,  base-ball,  shinny,  quoits,  checkers, 
dominoes,  dancing,  leap-frog. 


ENIGMA. 

I am  made  of  13  letters. 

My  4,  6,  3,  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  little  girlls. 
My  8,  5,  2,  11,  is  not  sweet. 

My  9,  10,  1,  7,  is  not  rich. 

My  12,  1,  13,  8,  is  to  throw. 

My  whole  is  what  our  boys  and  girls  very  much  enjoy. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajo  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  India 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 
Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  info  see 
http://www.epix.net/~landis 


"RE : Rustywire:  Broken  Thoughts"  

Date:  11  Mar  2002  03:54:13  -0800 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Broken  Thoughts 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Broken  Thoughts 

no  sleep  last  night 

got  up  twice,  drank  cool  water,  pure  water 
starry  lights  of  the  homes  below 
weary,  broken  thoughts  are  gone 

comes  at  night 
lay  as  grains  in  your  eyes 
waiting  in  some  distant  corner 
planting  roots  and  shooting  stars 

floating  on  a tender  thread  of  dreams 
hanging  in  the  air  seeking  , longing,  reaching 
ah  yes  there  is  a faint  image 
trying  to  get  to  a mountain  top 

drifting  in  and  out 

no  time  to  gather 

my  body  calls  me 

lay  down  and  let  it  go  and  so 

"RE;  Poem:  And  we  wonder  Why"  

Date:  Tue,  18  Dul  2000  23:17:14  -0400 

From:  "Rodney  D.  Coates"  <coatesrd@casmail.muohio.edu> 

Sub j : And  we  wonder  why 

And  we  wonder  why 
rodneyc//00 

Run,  children  run,  history,  strikes 
another  note,  forgotten  against 
the  backs  where  hope  wrote 
long  years  ago,  now  filled  with  dope. 

Stained,  within  the  refrain,  where  Granma 
used  to  wash  in  the  rain,  now  cane  floods 
the  veins,  and  hope  now  strokes  the  note. 

Silent  screams,  heard  within  tombs  sealed 

by  hate,  soiled  by  greed,  and  forgotten  by  stolen  moments  where  egos  prance 
around  like  gods. 

Princes  and  Queens,  strolling  along  the  sidewalk  going  for  dimes  and 
quarters,  love  for  sale,  lives  gone  stale,  life  so  cheap,  and  we  wonder  why? 


without  struggle 
there  is  no  progress. 

--  frederick  douglass 

for  some  of  my  poetry  check  out 
http://www.ulbobo.com/umoja 
thanks . . 

i gotta  be  me. . rodneyc . . 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days" 

Date:  Tue,  28  May  2002  06:19:27  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  10-16 


IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

10 

Sorrow  abides  not  in  this  place. 

11 

Turn  every  hardship  into  a triumph. 

12 


If  you  would  win  your  heart's  desire,  you  must  give  your  heart  to  the  task 
of  winning  it. 

13 

Give  freely  of  yourself  in  all  endeavors. 

14 


In  all  things,  turn  anger  into  industry. 

15 

Even  the  clumsiest  hand  can  create  a thing  of  beauty. 

16 

Acknowledge  the  duality  of  life  in  everything  you  do. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Tribal  Elders  carry  on  Old  Ways 


Date:  Wed,  29  May  2002  08:11:14  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename="OLD  WAYS" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. durangoherald . com/a sp-bin/article_gene rat ion 

Tribal  elders  carry  on  old  ways 
By  Matt  Doyce 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

IGNACIO  - Bennett  Thompson  reaches  to  shelves  in  a small  workroom  of  his 
house  and  pulls  out  his  arts  and  crafts  projects  - works  of  beads,  silver 
and  wood;  pelts  waiting  for  the  perfect  use. 

"I  tell  you  what,  I do  more  work  now  that  I'm  retired,"  said  Thompson,  a 
66-year-old  Southern  Ute  and  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Committee  of 
Elders.  "I  never  thought  I'd  be  an  elder." 

Thompson  is  one  of  119  Southern  Ute  Indian  tribal  members  older  than  59; 
his  generation  makes  up  8.6  percent  of  the  tribe's  population  of  1,378 
members . 

The  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council  formed  the  Committee  of  Elders  in  1980 
to  tap  the  resources  of  tribal  elders  and  institutionalize  a traditional 
respect  for  elders. 

Committee  members,  who  meet  twice  monthly  at  the  Southern  Ute  Senior 
Center,  say  they  play  an  advisory  role  for  the  tribal  government,  paying 
particular  attention  to  senior  issues,  natural  resources  and  the 
importance  of  tribal  traditions.  Many  of  the  members,  like  Thompson,  also 
incorporate  tribal  traditions  of  the  arts,  spirituality  and  family  into 
their  daily  lives. 

Sunshine  Smith,  85,  is  thought  to  be  the  third-oldest  tribal  member 


living  on  the  reservation.  A member  of  the  elder  committee,  she  said  it's 
been  difficult  to  maintain  traditions  as  tribal  members'  interests 
diversify. 

"We're  supposed  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  try  to  preserve 
the  old  ways,  the  Bear  Dance,  Sun  Dance,  War  Dance  - to  keep  it  going," 
Smith  said  in  an  interview  at  her  home,  which  sits  on  land  allotted  to  her 
family  by  the  federal  government  in  1895.  "You've  got  to  hang  on  to 
something  - some  belief  - so  you  can  still  be  a part  of  the  tribe." 

Smith  was  born  Sunshine  Cloud  in  1916.  She  learned  the  Ute  language  as  a 
child  and  picked  up  English  as  she  grew  older.  As  a child,  she  would  walk 
or  ride  her  horse  to  a one-room  schoolhouse  on  the  Buck  Highway  (County 
Road  521). 

She  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  - the  tribe's  seven-member  governing 
body  - in  the  transitional  1950s,  when  the  Southern  Utes,  Ute  Mountain 
Utes  and  Northern  Utes  successfully  won  $32  million  from  the  federal 
government  in  claims  lost  through  treaties  and  land  deals.  The  Southern 
Utes  designed  a rehabilitation  plan  to  develop  the  reservation  with  the 
money. 

Some  of  the  measures  were  unpopular  at  the  time.  Smith  said. 

"We  had  to  plan  and  improve  our  homeland  situation,"  she  said,  which 
brought  changes  to  the  Utes'  lifestyle.  "I  deeply  felt  that  we  had  to  make 
our  reservation  a better  place  to  live.  We  had  to  keep  up  with  the  outside 
changes  somehow,  to  fit  our  reservation  land." 

Marvin  Cook,  executive  officer  for  the  tribe,  said  the  elders  committee 
often  deals  with  cultural  issues,  serving  as  advisers  for  traditional 
events,  such  as  the  Bear  Dance  or  Sun  Dance.  The  committee  also  serves  as 
advocates  for  fellow  tribal  elders  and  members  with  disabilities. 

"Primarily,  they  fall  under  the  Tribal  Council,"  he  said.  "They  report 
directly  to  the  Tribal  Council." 

Annabelle  Eagle,  77,  said  she  became  involved  with  the  elders  committee 
because  she  was  interested  in  issues  facing  the  tribe. 

"We  decide  who  we  want  in  the  (tribal  government  departments)  to  come 
down  and  do  a presentation,  or  else  they  ask,"  she  said.  "It's  all  a 
matter  of  keeping  us  informed  and  getting  our  blessing  if  they're  doing  it 
right . " 

She  said  the  Tribal  Council  pays  only  nominal  attention  to  the  elders 
committee  - a trend  she  believes  is  reflected  in  family  relations 
throughout  the  tribe. 

"The  people  have  lost  so  many  of  their  tribal  elders  that  something  is 
gone  - that  cohesiveness  among  families.  We're  worlds  apart  now,"  she  said. 
"That's  the  biggest  change  that  ever  occurred  to  our  people." 

Eagle  said  she  and  her  husband,  Clifford,  have  tried  to  impress  upon 
their  children  the  importance  of  family  ties.  During  an  interview  on  her 
front  porch,  the  Eagles'  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  pay  visits, 
and  the  couple  speaks  in  Ute. 

"That  was  the  old  tradition;  you  had  to  know  who  your  relatives  are," 
she  said.  "I  talk  to  a lot  of  people  and  ask  them  who  their  relatives  are, 
and  they  don't  know.  They  don't  know  their  cousins,  their  grand-aunts. 

It's  a pity." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Hopi  doll  carving  part  of  culture 
Elena  Chabolla 
Arizona  Daily  Star 


May  29,  2002 

TUCSON  - Each  ice  carving  Gerry  Quotskuyva  crafted  at  Tucson  resorts 
years  ago  carried  him  closer  to  a cultural  tradition  he  is  now  completely 
devoted  to:  carving  katsina  dolls. 

For  the  Winslow  native,  43,  who  lives  and  works  in  Sedona,  carving  is 
his  culture.  Quotskuyva  stressed  that  he  uses  the  katsina  spelling,  rather 
than  kachina,  because  it  signifies  a return  to  tradition. 

Quotskuyva,  who  began  carving  dolls  in  the  mid-1990s,  says  there  are 
only  theories  about  the  origins  of  the  katsina,  but  that  one  belief  is 
that  they  are  beings  from  another  world  here  to  teach  us  about  all  living 
things . 

He  says  Hopi  ceremonies  are  centered  on  the  gathering  of  katsinas,  who 
sing,  dance  and  pray  for  rain  so  that  crops  can  grow  on  reservation  land, 
a harsh  environment. 

"All  katsinas  signify  cloud  deities,"  he  says. 

Quotskuyva 's  sculptures,  which  range  from  5 to  10  inches  tall,  begin 
with  a block  of  cottonwood  root.  He  shapes  the  material  with  a power  tool 
until  it's  close  to  the  desired  shape. 

"Then  I use  what  I call  my  '$9.95  Wal-Mart  special'  pocketknife  and 
carve  the  rest  of  the  doll,"  he  says. 

Prices  for  his  dolls  start  at  $250,  he  says. 

Chuck  Adams,  curator  of  archaeology  at  the  Arizona  State  Museum  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  says  the  earliest  katsina  dolls  date  from  the  1700s. 

"It's  possible  that  they  are  older  than  that,"  Adams  says,  but  because 
they're  made  of  wood,  they  may  not  have  been  preserved. 

Adams,  who  in  1991  published  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Katsina 
Cult,  says  the  katsina  religion  was  developed  in  the  early  1300s  to  unify 
growing  Hopi  villages. 

"All  Hopis  are  initiated  in  the  katsina  religion  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  12.  It  strengthens  the  connections  in  terms  of  obligations  and 
responsibilities . " 

Quotskuyva  spends  his  time  working  at  the  Sedona  Artists  Studio  creating 
dolls  and  paintings. 

"The  third  doll  that  I did  really  opened  me  up,"  he  says. 

"I  started  having  all  these  dreams.  One  of  the  things  was  katsinas 
flying  from  corn,  with  the  husks  turning  into  robes  for  the  dolls,"  says 
the  artist,  who  grew  up  in  Flagstaff. 

Soon  after  that,  he  carved  a katsina  out  of  cottonwood  root  that  splits 
into  two  katsinas,  which  became  a hallmark  piece. 

The  cottonwood  root  is  also  traditionally  used  to  carve  katsinas  because 
it's  soft  and  easy  to  work  with,  Quotskuyva  says. 

"I'm  very  satisfied  with  it,"  he  says  of  his  work,  noting  that  his  goal 
has  been  to  take  a traditional  craft  form  to  another  level. 

And  though  his  katsinas  take  on  a more  contemporary  look,  Quotskuyva 
says  his  creations  are  meant  to  treat  the  culture  with  respect. 

"When  I started  carving,  there  were  two  styles  I looked  at,"  he  says, 

noting  that  there  was  the  traditional  style  with  a katsina  dancing,  or  the 

more  modern  sculpted  katsina,  which  takes  a more  spiritual  direction. 

"My  style  is  a blend  of  the  two,"  he  says. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  - Buffy  Sainte-Marie  (Part  2) 


1)  NAC  Topics  for  6/3  - 6/7 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 6/3:  Current  Events: 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  gearing  up  for  its  mid-year 
gathering  in  North  Dakota  and  economic  development  is  at  the  top  of  their 
agenda.  U.S.  Senator  Harry  Reid  is  turning  up  the  heat  on  his  campaign  to 
extinguish  the  Western  Shoshone's  ancestral  land  claim  in  Nevada.  Oklahoma 
Senator  Kelly  Haney,  a member  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  is  seeking  support 
from  Indian  Country  in  his  run  for  governor  of  the  Sooner  State.  The  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  their  very  first  hearing  on  the 
protection  of  sacred  sites.  And,  a young  Navajo  woman  will  soon  begin 
walking  across  the  country  to  raise  awareness  of  Native  veterans  issues. 

TUE  - 6/4:  Eskimo  Whaling  Woes: 

Inupiats  of  Alaska's  North  Slope  are  upset  with  a recent  vote  taken  by  the 
International  Whaling  Commission  denying  them  their  requested  quota  of 
bowhead  whales.  Widespread  opinion  is  that  Japan  led  the  campaign  to  deny 
the  Eskimos  in  retaliation  of  the  U.S.,  for  their  hardline  opposition  to 
allow  four  coastal  Japanese  communities  to  harvest  minke  whales.  Were 
Alaskan  Natives  and  the  bowheads  used  as  pawns  in  a political  battle 
between  world  superpowers?  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  IWC? 
Guests  include  Maggie  Ahmaogak,  Director  of  the  Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling 
Commission . 

WED  - 6/5:  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial: 

In  1803  President  Thomas  Jefferson  requested  an  exploration  to  the  "Western 
Ocean."  That  trip  would  become  known  as  the  Lewis  & Clark  Expedition. 
Throughout  their  expedition,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  encountered 
over  50  Native  tribes.  How  has  the  expedition  shaped  the  history  of  Native 
people?  How  were  Native  tribes  involved  then,  and  are  they  involved  now 
with  the  planning  of  the  bicentennial  events?  Will  Natives  be  portrayed 
truthfully?  Guests  include  Amy  Mosset  and  Michelle  Brussard  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Lewis  & Clark  Bicentennial,  and  Gerard  Baker,  Superintendent 
of  The  Lewis  & Clark  National  Historic  Trail. 

THU  - 6/6:  Managing  the  Missouri  River: 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  planning  proposals  for  the  Missouri 
River  basin  that  is  creating  waves.  To  provide  adequate  water  levels  for 
commerce  transportation  on  the  lower  river,  the  Corps  will  lower  water 
levels  along  the  upper  portion.  This  affects  fish  spawning,  birds'  nesting 
areas,  recreational  use  of  the  river  and  it  has  exposed  Native  American 
sacred  burial  sites  along  the  river.  Do  tribes  along  the  river  have  a say 
in  the  Corps'  proposed  plans?  And  should  the  Missouri  River  be  returned  to 
a more  natural  cycle?  Guests  include  Chairman  Gregg  Bourland  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  and  Kip  Smith  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

FRI  - 6/7:  Funding  for  Elder  Programs: 

Native  elders  are  essential  in  perpetuating  our  tribal  culture  and 
languages.  They  are  a source  of  knowledge  for  the  use  of  traditional 
medicine  and  traditional  ceremonies.  When  their  bodies  begin  to  age,  elders 
need  the  younger  generations  to  care  for  them.  Most  tribes  lack  facilities 
and  funds  to  care  for  these  respected  members  of  their  community.  A grant 
program  from  U.S.  Health  and  Human  Services  is  assisting  tribes  in 
developing  and  sustaining  elder  care  programs.  What  other  resources  are 
available  for  families  in  the  care  of  older  family  members?  How  can  tribes 
provide  better  services  for  elders?  Guests  include  Dr.  Yvonne  Jackson  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  will  enjoy  the  flutes  and  love 
stories  --  long  and  short  term  relationships  --  on  this  week's  program. 
Joanne  Shenandoah  starts  us  off  with  a tribute  to  the  healers  and 
visionaries  who  have  helped  throughout  her  life  with  her  song  "Watch  Me 
Through  the  Night."  Robert  Tree  Cody  collaborates  with  Tony  Redhouse  and 
Ruben  Romero  in  a mixed  musical  idiom  presentation  of  Spanish  flamenco  and 
Native  American  flute  music  with  "Dance  of  the  Warrior."  The  Wabanoag 


Singers  treat  us  with  a traditional  Micmak  "Feast  Song."  The  Blue  Chip 
Orchestra  takes  us  all  to  "The  Moon."  Robert  Mirabal  gives  us  an  update  on 
the  Pueblo  Raindance  with  a warning  of  things  to  come  if  we  don't  watch  our 
environmental  ways  with  "Acid  Rain  Dance."  Rockford,  IL  native  and  flutist 
A1  Dewer  performs  an  "Elegy  for  a Friend." 

From  the  "Living  Voices"  profile  series  we  hear  from  a Washington  D.C. 

Bush  - no  not  that  one  - but  rather  Mitchell  Bush  who  left  his  Onondaga, 

NY  home  in  the  '60's  for  Washington.  Fie  is  part  of  the  D.C.  Indian 
community  and  is  now  --  among  other  things  --  administering  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  walked  on  and  are  reposed  in  the  Arlington  and  Congressional 
cemeteries.  This  interview  with  Mitchell  Bush  is  of  special  interest  to  all 
"Urbans"  in  Indian  Country. 

Our  Third  flutist  is  Uody  Thomas  Gaskin,  a 'nishnabe  from  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula  who  plays  a tribute  to  "Peanuts  - Black  Buffalo  Girl."  The 
Sweethearts  of  Navajo  Land  take  a traditional  look  at  the  '50's  with  "One 
Woman's  Man."  Uoanne  Shenandoah,  shifts  musical  gears  with  "I  May  Want  a 
Man."  Bill  Miller  gets  romantic  with  "This  Kind  of  Love."  Soulfood  plays  us 
their  musical  "Vision."  Litefoot  continues  our  romantic  Indian  ways  with  a 
contemporary  look  at  love  with  "Native  Floney."  The  Thunderbird  Sisters 
conclude  this  week's  VOICES  with  "Sing  You  a Song." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 6/3:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 6/4:  4am 
Saturday  - 6/8:  3pm 
Sunday  - 6/9:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 6/10:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Humor 

There's  nothing  more  healing  than  laughter,  and  this  week  Different  Drums 
presents  an  hour  of  songs  that  exemplify  NDN  wit  - laughing  at  everyday  rez 
life,  putting  a smile  on  the  face  of  tragic  history,  and  using  humor  as  a 
vehicle  to  speak  out  on  difficult  issues. 

Arigon  Starr,  Keith  Secola,  Wayquay,  Murray  Porter,  vintage  "folk"  songs 
from  the  60's  by  Peter  La  Farge  and  more  will  be  included  in  this  upbeat 
hour  of  musical  humor  from  NDN  country. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  6/4:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  6/5:  4am 
Saturday  6/8:  5pm 
Sunday  6/9:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  6/10:  6am 

4)  Danny  Lopez  (Tohono  O'odham) 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Danny  Lopez  (Tohono  O'odham)  who 
lives  south  of  Tucson  in  a small  village  called  Big  Fields  which  is  located 
in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  The  land  out  there  has  a large  and  lonely  quality;  a 
sky  that  makes  a person  feel  small.  Danny  has  a quiet  voice  and  manner.  He 
is  an  elementary  teacher  in  Sells  and  considers  the  teaching  degree  that  he 
earned  late  in  life  a major  accomplishment.  He  loves  teaching  culture  and 
music  to  the  children.  Many  of  the  songs  he  sings  are  specifically  for 
children.  One  favorite  song  of  the  children  is  about  a small  carpenter  ant 
that  wants  to  be  a cowboy  but  doesn't  ride  very  well  and  keeps  getting 
bucked  off.  Danny  has  three  children  of  his  own  and  seven  grandchildren. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  were  more  commonly  called  the  "Papago"  by  others,  but 
the  name  actually  means  "Bean  Eater"  and  they  have  reverted  back  to  their 
original  name.  The  Tohono  O'odham  are  known  as  the  Desert  People  and  are  of 
the  Uto-Aztecan  language  family.  Their  culture  revolves  around  the  desert. 
With  no  major  rivers  nearby,  these  desert  people  relied  entirely  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  land  and  did  so  with  great  mastery.  Irrigated 
farming,  gathering  seeds,  cactus  fruit  and  other  wild  foods,  hunting,  and 
knowing  the  seasons  allowed  them  to  live  there. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  6/5:  7pm 
Thursday  6/6:  lam,  7am 
Friday  6/7:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 


Saturday  6/8:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  6/9:  3am,  2pm 
Monday  6/10:  3am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  welcomes  Solomon  Little  Owl  (Crow)  who  has  achieved 
international  attention  as  a founding  member  of  the  "Fightin'  Whites"  an 
intramural  team  at  University  of  Northern  Colorado  in  Greeley.  Solomon 
tells  us  how  the  name  originated  and  the  unintended  attention  they  have 
been  dealing  with  since. 

Music  this  week  honors  our  current  and  past  warriors. 

Also  this  week,  we'll  tell  you  where  to  find  summer  jobs  in  the  outdoors  as 
well  as  where  to  find  even  more  student  scholarships. 

Our  website  is  always  available  with  events,  jobs,  scholarships, 
announcements  and  news  you  can  use.  www.alternativevoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  6/5:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  6/6:  4am 
Saturday  6/8:  6pm 
Sunday  6/9:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  6/10:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  - Buffy  Sainte-Marie  (Part  2) 

Host  Gregg  McVicar  continues  our  conversation  with  music  legend  Buffy 
Sainte-Marie.  She  reflects  on  the  events  of  September  11th,  suggesting  that 
in  the  long  term,  America  will  heal  --  just  as  Native  America  is  healing 
from  wounds  created  by  past  conflicts. 

We'll  also  hear  releases  from  Ronnie  Spector,  Native  Roots,  Natay,  The 
Thunderbird  Sisters  and  Doanne  Shenandoah. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  6/6:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  6/7:  4am 
Saturday  6/8:  4pm 
Sunday  6/9:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  6/10:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 
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Date:  Wed,  29  May  2002  12:38:58  -0700 

From:  "gareld  ellers"  <garyellers@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : please  pass  on  aho 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Kachora  Yaqui  Curandero  is  having 
A Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Dune  21,  2002. 

It  is  located  near  Rancho  Vejar,  which  is  approximately  20  miles 
south  of  Tecate,  in  Mexico.  Follow  the  Indian  Sign  to  event.  Piped  water 
is  present,  but  still  bring  drinking  water.  Bring  enough  food  for  yourself 
and  one  other.  Above  all  bring  Respect.  As  we  met  only  this  past  Sunday  on 


the  event  more  info  will  be  forthcoming.  I am  going  down  on  the  12th  to 
help  set  up  and  if  possible  I will  pass  on  more  info  upon  my  return. 
garyellers@hotmail . com . 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  John  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Japanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 
lohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 
American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 
American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 
Last  updated  on  March  24,  2002 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 


any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  you  can  usually  assume  that  all  of  the  notes 
sections  for  these  powwows  should  include:  No  firearms,  alcohol,  drugs, 
fireworks  or  fighting.  Not  responsible  for  injuries,  lost  items,  shortage 
of  funds  or  stranded  travellers.  All  pets  must  be  on  leashes  (unless  no 
pets  is  specified).  No  sacred  items  or  restricted  animal  parts  for  sale. 
Many  powwows  also  include  no  politics,  and  it  is  generally  a good  idea  to 
bring  your  own  chairs. 

Dune  2002 

Dune-September  - David  Fitzgerald  Cherokee  Photograph  Exhibit  and 
Cherokee  Communities  Exhibit 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  6-8  - Celebration  2002 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  "Celebration  is  a monumental  biennial  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives, 
which  exemplifies  the  dynamics  of  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimpshian  cultural 
activities  including  singing,  dancing,  storytelling,  and  visual  art  and 
encourages  thousands  of  individuals  to  participate  in  positive  activities 
highlighting  traditional  singing  and  dancing,  arts  and  crafts,  and  Native 
languages . " 

Contact:  Dayne  Dangeli,  Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation, 

One  Sealaska  Plaza  Suite  201,  Duneau  AK  99801;  (907)  463-4844; 

fax  (907)  586-9293;  jayne.dangeli@sealaska.com;  http://www.sealaska.com/ 

Dune  6-9  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 

Dune  7-9  - Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival 

Location:  Myriad  Convention  Center,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  427-5228. 

Dune  8 - Good  Medicine  Society  Summer  Sobriety  Dance 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7953. 

Dune  8 - Cherokee  Chase 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  10-Duly  12  - American  Indian  Theatre  Arts  and  Media  Institute 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  11-12  - Apache  Tribal  Youth  Camp 

Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  13-15  - Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Calvert,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  vendors  welcome.  $5000  prize  money. 

Contact:  (251)  944-2789,  (251)  829-5500,  chatawarrior@aol . com . 


Dune  14-15  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of 
North  Carolina  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Paul  Gowder;  Head  Lady,  Kelli  Gowder; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Dick  Westfall;  MC,  Greg  Vaught; 

Arena  Director,  George  Hoyt;  Head  Southern  Singer,  Mel  Hoefling; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Otter  Crossing  Singers  (Head  Singer,  Ben  Sanchez). 
Southern  Protocol  powwow.  Princess  contest,  craft  contest. 

Committee  feeds  in  the  evening. 

Contact:  Ed  de  Torres  (828)  464-5579,  exdt@webtv.net; 

Vendors  contact  Karen  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  kdhl993@yahoo.com. 

Dune  14-16  - Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebration 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

Dune  14-16  - Annual  Iowa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Powwow  grounds,  Perkins,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  547-1091. 

Dune  14-16  - Creek  Nation  Festival 

Location:  Creek  Nation  Complex,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700. 

Dune  15-16  - Cicott's  Gathering  Along  the  Wabash  Powwow 
Location:  Independence,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Head  Man,  Tom  Dohnson;  Head  Lady,  Debbie  Dohnson; 

Head  Veteran,  Bill  Meanor;  Arena  Director,  Little  Hawk; 

MC,  Dave  WhiteWolf  Trezak;  Host  Drum,  The  Gunslingers. 

Contact:  Linda  Klinger,  10333  E 375  N,  Otterbein  IN  47970, 

(765)  762-2123,  sklinger@tctc.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Twenty  Third  Annual  Homecoming  of  the  Three  Fires 
Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Riverside  Park,  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians  and  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  Public  welcome, 
free  admission  and  parking.  MC,  Dohn  Bailey;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin; 
Arena  Director,  David  Shananaquet.  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm, 
Sunday  Noon.  Vendor  space  limited,  preregistration  required. 

Pets  prohibited  per  city  ordinance. 

Contact:  Grand  River  Bands  of  Ottawa  Indians,  1251  Plainfield  NE,  Suite  B 
PO  Box  2937,  Grand  Rapids  MI  49501-2937,(616)  458-8759, fax  (616)  458-9039 
grboi3f pw@yahoo . com . 

Dune  15-16  - Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center 
Competition  Powwow 

Location:  Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  6 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Hours  Saturday  11  am  to  8 pm,  Sunday  11  am  to  6 pm. 

Contact:  (216)  341-0000,  aiecinc@aol.com. 

Dune  15-16  - Peoria  Tribal  Powwow 

Location:  Peoria  Tribal  Grounds,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-2535. 

Dune  21-22  - Summer  Solstice  Walks 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

Dune  21-23  - Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center  Third  Annual  Traditional 
Open  Powwow 

Location:  Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center,  Kimbolton,  Ohio. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Mother  Earth  Beat  Drum;  Head  Man,  Bill  Loretto; 

Head  Lady,  Sandy  Loretto.  Admisison  $2,  under  12  free. 


Vendor  spaces  open,  please  preregister. 

Contact:  Michelle  Hill  (740)  439-4359,  rockyforkpowwow@excite.com, 
http: //www. rockyforkpowwow. freewebspace. com. 

Dune  21-23  - Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre  Powwow 

Location:  Massey  Place  Stadium,  Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  competitions. 

Vendor  spaces  available  (no  selling  of  sweetgrass  or  sage). 

Contact:  Deanna  Nelson,  Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre, 

1600  3rd  Ave.,  Prince  George  BC,  V2L  3G6,  (250)  564-3568, 
fax  (250)  563-0924,  dnelson@pgnfc.com. 

Dune  21-23  - Annual  Esa  Rosa  Whitewolf  Celebration 

Location:  Whitewolf  Ceremonial  Grounds,  Medicine  Park,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

Dune  22  - Cherokee  Games  - Cornstalk  Shoot 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Dune  22-23  - Dancing  by  the  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Free  admission.  MC,  Larry  Plamondon;  Head  Veteran,  George  Martin 
Host  Drum,  Owashnitong  Chung  a Ming  Grand  River  Singers. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  noon. 

Free  parking  at  Lansing  Community  College  ramp. 

Free  camping  (no  electric,  no  ground  fires),  showers  nearby. 

Contact:  robin_menefee@yahoo.comj  Vendors  contact  cole@ia4u.net. 

Dune  22-23  - Second  Annual  Gentle  Wind  Powwow 

Location:  Tussey  Mt  High  School  Athletic  Field,  Front  St.,  Saxton,  Pa. 
Notes:  MC,  Ron  Snow  Owl;  Head  Man,  Cisco;  Head  Lady,  Amy  Half  Moon. 
Intertribal  dancing,  no  competitions. 

Contact:  Ron  Pawuk  (814)  635-3385,  rpawuk@hotmail.com. 

Dune  25-28  - Osage  Tribal  Dance 

Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  287-4622. 

Dune  29-30  - Tecumseh  'Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop'  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Cal  Zorn  Park,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol.com; 

Richard  and  Karen  Snake  kesodawa@aol.com. 

Dune  30-Duly  1 - Competitive  Art  Show 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

Duly  2002 

Duly  1-4  - Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  Ceremonial 
Location:  Carnegie  Park,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  793-0958. 

Duly  4-7  - Quapaw  Powwow 

Location:  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  542-1853,  (918)  673-2822. 

Duly  4-7  - Pawnee  Indian  Veterans  Homecoming  and  Powwow 
Location:  Memorial  Field,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

Duly  5-7  - Gathering  of  Tribes  Powwow 
Location:  Duneau,  Alaska. 

Notes:  Salmon  bake  Duly  3,  parade  Duly  4.  Limited  vendor  space. 


Contact:  Robert  Doey  (907)  586-3296;  Duneau  Pow  Wow  Club, 

326  4th  St,  Apt.  306,  Duneau  AK;  garf ield_katasse@dot . state . ak. us . 

Duly  5-7  - Second  Annual  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tanana  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

Contact:  (907)  488-2436;  http://www.mosquitonet.com/~standingbear/powwow. 

Duly  6-7  - Second  Annual  Where  the  Two  Rivers  Meet  Powwow 
Location:  Gladwin,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Presented  by  the  Metis  of  Michigan  Lodge. 

Contact:  Shirley  Sari  (989)  426-7388;  Robyn  Vanderburg  (231)  898-4421; 
Sandy  Zimmerman  (517)  630-8114. 

Duly  6-7  - Wagons  Trails  Powwow 

Location:  Wagon  Trails  Resort,  4051  SR  46,  Defferson,  Ohio. 

Contact:  (330)  326-3248. 

Duly  8-19  - Cultural  Day  Camp 

Location:  Cherokee  Fleritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  10-13  - National  Powwow  12 

Location:  Iroquois  County  Fairgrounds,  Crescent  City,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Flead  Man,  Emil  Fler  Many  Horses;  Head  Lady,  Cathy  Dohnson; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Carl  Dennings;  Head  Little  Boy,  Beau  Brown; 

Head  Little  Girl,  Sarah  Orens. 

Contact : http : //www . nationalpowwow . com/ . 

Duly  11-14  - Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Stroud,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  968-3526. 

Duly  12-14  - Twelfth  International  Montour  Powwow 
Location:  Western  Idaho  Fairgrounds,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Notes:  Please  note  new  location  for  2002. 

Contact:  Dames  or  Betty  (208)  383-0125. 

Duly  12-14  - Annual  Tonkawa  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Fort  Oakland,  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  628-2561. 

Duly  13  - Indian  Arts  Appraisal  Day 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

Duly  13-14  - Howard  County  Powwow 

Location:  Howard  County  Fairgrounds,  West  Friendship,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (410)  442-1022;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  18-21  - Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Location:  Elmo,  Montana. 

Contact:  Richard  Nichols  (406)  849-6018  days. 

Duly  18-21  - Otoe-Misouria  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Red  Rock,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  723-4466. 

Duly  19-21  - Missouri  State  Powwow 
Location:  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

Notes:  Camping  available,  free  to  participants.  Intertribal  dancing. 

Stomp  Dance  after  evening  dances. 

Contact:  Robert  Woolery,  3222  S Washington,  Sedalia  MO  65301 

(660)  826-5608;  Ea  Wollery,  103  E.  28,  Sedalia  MO  65301  (660)  826-4145. 


Duly  19-21  - Comanche  Homecoming 
Location:  Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  492-3822. 

Duly  20-21  - Seventh  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 

Location:  Vigo  County  Conservation  Club,  Grotto  Rd,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Host  Drum,  Eagle  Boy;  Head  Veteran,  Larry  Ross; 

Head  Man,  Ross  Davidson;  Head  Lady,  Michelle  Hite; 

Arena  Director,  Albert  Runningwolf.  Camping  and  showers  on  grounds. 
Limited  vendor  space. 

Contact:  Vicki  Rainbolt  (812)  877-4670; 

camping  and  vendor  info  Ron  Graham  (812)  232-1493. 

Duly  26-28  - Fourth  Annual  Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  Sobriety  Powwow 
Location:  Muckleshoot  Ballfield,  Auburn,  Washington. 

Notes:  MC,  Thomas  Morning  Owl;  Host  Drum,  Thunder  Child. 

Starts  Friday  6 pm. 

Contact:  (253)  804-8752. 

Duly  26-28  - Ninth  Annual  Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
Location:  Historic  Daly  Mansion  Grounds,  Hamilton,  Montana. 

Notes:  Contests  and  prizes  in  all  categories. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome,  first  ten  drums  paid. 

Tiny  Tots  and  Princess  competitions.  Vendor  application  on  website. 
Contact:  (406)  363-5383,  http://www.allnationsmt.homestead.com. 

Duly  26-28  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 

Location:  9300  N Sooner  Rd.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  787-2151. 

Duly  26-28  - Kihekah  Steh  Powwow 
Location:  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  396-3736. 

Duly  26-28  - Oh-Ho-Mah  Lodge  Ceremonial 
Location:  Indian  City,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-2356. 

Duly  27-28  - Wakichipi  Richmond  Powwow 

Location:  RIR  Complex,  600  E.  Laburnum  Ave.,  Fairgrounds,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  345-7223;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

Duly  27-28  -Four  Feathers  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Riverbend  Campground,  Rt.  106,  Leeds,  Maine. 

Notes:  Traditional  pow-wow  with  Auction  for  Make  A Wish  Of  Maine. 

Contact:  (207)  872-5754;  four_feathers@hotmail.com. 

August  2002 

August-September  - Selections  from  the  Collection  Exhibit 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

August  1-5  - Second  Annual  Native  American  Powwow 
Location:  Wilder,  Tennesee. 

Dance  contest.  Looking  for  vendors,  dancers,  drums,  and  dance  judges. 
Contact:  (931)  445-7180,  softwolfeyes@yahoo.com. 

August  2-3  - Ninth  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 

Location:  Frank  Liske  Park,  4001  Stought  Rd.,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
Notes:  Traditional  powwow.  Southern  protocol. 

Contact:  George  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  75  Scalybark  Trail,  Concord  NC  28027 


gehoyt@concordnc.com;  Vendors  contact  Gene  Hall  (336)  236-1099, 

115  Sindey  St.,  Lexington  NC  27292. 

August  2-3  - Seventeenth  Annual  Bell  Powwow 
Location:  Stilwell,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  696-4480. 

August  2-4  - Kaw  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Kaw  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  269-2552. 

August  2-4  - Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Gym,  Concho,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  2-4  - Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance 
Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

August  3-4  - Fifth  Annual  All  Nations  BigTime 

Location:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park,  3325  Adobe  Rd., 

Petaluma,  California. 

Notes:  10  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Admission  $3,  $2  ages  6-12. 

Dance  demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts,  storyteller,  flute  player, 
tours  of  site  and  archaeology  tours. 

Contact:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park  (707)  762-4871. 

August  5-10  - American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  942-3837. 

August  9-11  - Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions 
Location:  Expo  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  836-1523. 

August  13-18  - Third  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Pony  Meeks  Auditorium,  Grundy  County  Fairgrounds, 

Tracy  City,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Grundy  County  Fair. 

Admission  charged.  Dances  will  consist  of  Animal  and  Bird  dances  and 
other  social  dances  of  the  Southeastern  culture.  Limited  camping  space 
for  vendors  and  demonstrators  only. 

Contact:  (615)  907-0308,  (615)  366-8815; 
vendors  contact  eagleheart47@hotmail.com; 

host  hotels.  Days  Inn  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 

August  15-18  - Wichita  Annual  Dance 

Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

August  17-18  - Ninth  Annual  Powwow  by  the  Sea 

Location:  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S.  Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of  Native  Americans. 

Contact : cbcna@worldnet . att . net;  http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm . 

August  22-25  - Ponca  Powwow 

Location:  White  Eagle  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  762-8104. 

August  23-25  - Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Admission  $4,  $3  ages  3-12.  Educational  field  day  for 
local  schools  9 am  to  3 pm  Friday. 

Contact:  Betsy  Hooker  (386)  676-3216; 

Vendors  contact  Dim  Sawgrass  (386)  756-7900. 


August  30-Septemben  1 - Cherokee  National  Holiday 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

August  30-September  1 - Ottawa  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Adawe  Park,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-1536. 

August  31-September  1 - Forty  Second  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Tipton  County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  745-2858,  rlkmeyer@aol.com. 

August  31-September  1 - Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Celebration 
Location:  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  30-September  2 - Choctaw  Labor  Day  Festival 
Location:  Tribal  Capitol  Grounds,  Tuskahoma,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  924-8280  ext  2134. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
This  page  updated  March  21,  2002 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
May  26  - 29,  2002 

23rd  National  First  Nations  Child  & Family  Services  Conference 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Phone:  (780)  481-7930  ext.  248 


Dune  14-15,  2002 

24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina  - Traditional  Powwow 
Southern  Protocol  - Van  Hoy  Family  Campground, 

Union  Grove,  North  Carolina  - 
Contact  - Ed  de  Torres  (828)464-5579 
Email:  exdt@webtv 

Traders  contact  - Karen  Hoyt  (704)786-5705 
Email:  kdhl993@yahoo.com 

Dune  14-21,  2002 

Community  Economic  & Social  Development  Spring  Institute, 
Algoma  University, 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario 
Info,  contact  Dudy  Syrette 
705-949-2301  ext  218  or 
web  site:  www.auc.on.ca 

Dune  16  - 29,  2002 

Native  Researchers'  Cancer  Control  Training  Program 
Portland,  Oregon 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 


Duly  25  - Aug.  4,  2002 

2002  North  American  Indigenous  Games 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Phone:  1-877-682-2002 

Duly  25  to  Duly  28,  2002 
Moosehide  Gathering 
Dawson  City,  Yukon 
Contact:  Lue  Maxwell 


Special  Events  Coordinator 

Box  599,  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Y0B  1G0 

Phone:  (867)  993-5385 

Fax:  (867)  993-6553 

Email : luene.maxwell@gov.trondek.com 


August  2-5,  2002 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association 
Fifth  Reunion  and  Residential  Gathering 
1520  Queen  St.  East, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Algoma  University  Collegel 
Information:  Theresa  Turmel 
Phone:  (705)  949-2301  Ext.  217 

Aug.  4 - 10,  2002 

World  Indigenous  Peoples  Conference  on  Education 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Phone:  (403)  258-1775 

August  9,  10,  & 11,  2002 

Red  Pheasant  First  Nation's  Competition  Pow  Wow  2002 
Red  Pheasant  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Mike  Peeaychew  306-937-3995 
Email : rpfnpowwow2002@hotmail . com 

August  22  - 25,  2002 
Schemitzun  2002 
Grand  Entry 
Friday  12pm  & 6pm 
Sat.  12pm  & 6pm 
Sun.  12pm 

Fri.  , Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  given  for  Grand  Entry. 
Rodeo  participant  information  call  Rodeo  Hotline  (860)  396-6531, 
after  Dune  1,  2002 

Contact:  Christopher  P.  Pegram 
Assistant  Drum  Coordinator 
Cultural  Resources  Dept. 

P.O.  Box  3161 
Mashantucket,  CT  06339 
Phone:  860-396-6188 
Phone:  860-396-6290 
Email:  cpegram@mptn.org 


Updated  Download:  28  March  2001 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

Dune  5 - 12,  2002:  Pow  Wow  Cruise  to  Alaska,  For  any  information  on  this 
pow  wow  on  the  sea,  call  1-877-369-2232  or  go  to  their  web  site  at: 
http://www.powwowcruise.com  This  cruise  will  have  stars  on  board  with  the 
normal  cruise  attractions  such  as  great  food,  Vegas  style  shows,  a casino 
and  much  more.  The  ship  is  a Carnival  line  ship. 

Dune  14  - 15,  2002:  24th  Annual  AICA  of  North  Carolina  Powwow  at  the  Van 
Hoy  Campgrounds  in  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina.  For  more  information 
contact:  exdt@webtv.net 


Dune  15  - 16,  2002:  CANCELLED!  4 Directions  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  Native 
American  Art  Show  Mineral  Springs  Park  North  Pekin,  Illinois  For  more 
information:  Call:  309-925-2007  OR  217-352-2180  or  E-Mail:  btgurst@soltec . 
net  OR  wbear@cypress.he.net  Donna  Mayer  has  e-mailed  a notice  that  this 
event  is  cancelled  as  of  3/24/2002!  Rather  than  pulling  the  ad  we  felt  it 
best  to  leave  it  and  explain  what  we  know  for  those  who  may  have  already 
downloaded  information  on  this  event. 

Duly  10  - 13,  2002:  Yes  2002!  National  Powwow  12.  Duly,  2002  in  Crescent 
City,  Illinois.  The  committee  has  changed  the  dates  and  location  of  this 
gathering  several  times,  but  it  does  look  like  they  are  confirmed  now.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  incorrect  information  we  have  had  listed  on  this  one. 

See  their  Web  Site  at:  www.nationalpowwow.com  Please  send  input  to:  D. 

Ford  Griggs,  Chairman,  National  Powwow  12,  Rt.  3,  Box  110,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74003,  Telephone  918-662-5317,  Fax  918-662-5317,  or  e-mail  at: 
FordGriggs@aol . com 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  Dim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Hoyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoy@concordnc.com 

August  17  - 18,  2002:  22  Annual  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Pow  - Wow  at  the 
Flying  W Ranch  Star  Rt.  2 Box  150  Tionesia,  PA.  16353.  Write  for 
information  or  call:  814-463-7663. 

August  23  - 25,  2002:  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemaking 
Pow  Wow  at  400  N.  Hiawatha.  Pipestone  Mn.  For  more  info  call  (507)  825- 
3734. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


OCB  TRACKER 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 

Dune  8th  - 9th,  2002 

6th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

Info:  (760)  724-8505  (Carmen)  or  email  charlotte@slrmissionindians.org 
or  visit  their  website  at  http : //www. slrmissionindians . org 
All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths, 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Dune  8th  - 9th,  2002 

9th  Annual  Intertribal  Gathering  - Native  Ways  Intertribal 

Rocketdyne  Recreation  Center 

8900  Fallbrook  Ave 

West  Hills,  CA 

Info:  (805)  529-8428 


MC:  Daniel  Tom;  Head  Man  Xew  Waghill;  Head  Woman  Roberta  Waghill; 

Arena  Director:  Andy  Hones;  Host  Drum:  Wild  Horse; 

Invited  Drum:  Standing  Brave 

Dune  21st  - 23rd,  2002 

NAES  College  10th  Annual  Powwow 
Mather  Park 
2801  West  Peterson 
Chicago,  Illinois  60659 

For  more  information  contact:  Leonard  Malatare  NAES  College 
2838  West  Peterson  Chicago,  Illinois  60659  773-761-5000 
Info:  Call  Leonard  (773)761-5000 

Dune  22  & 23,  2002 

7th  Annual  Two  Sisters  PowWow 

Regatta  Field 

Rte  113,  Pawtucket  Blvd. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Hours  10-5  both  days  Host  Drum:  Walking  Bear  Singers, 

Guest  Drum:  Seven  Fires  Public  Invited  Admission  is  Free 
--  Traders  by  Invitation  Only 

Duly  5-7,  2002 

Soaring  Hawk  Village  & Cultural  Society 
Austintown  Fitch  High  School 
456  S.  Raccoon  Rd.  #43 
Austintown,  OH 

To  honor  our  nations  veterans.  Gates  open  at  10:00, 

Grand  Entry  at  12:00  closing  at  6:00.  MC  is  Danny  Two  Eagles, 

Host  drum  is  Mother  Earth  Beat. 

Info:  Call  Cindy  (330)  799-7962 

Duly  12-14,2002 

3rd  Annual 
Moosomin  Arena 
Box  98 

Cochin,  Sask 

Over  $34,000.00  in  prize  payouts,  moosomin . band@sk. sympatico . ca 
Info:  Call  Lena  @ 1-800-252-4977 

Duly  13th  - 14th,  2002 

13th  Annual  City  of  Angeles  Kateri  Circle  Pow  Wow  and  Health  Fair 

St.  Doseph  High  School 

5825  N.  Woodruff  Ave 

Lakewood,  CA 

Info:  (213)  637-7263 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Indian  Ministry  of  the  Archdiocese 

of  Los  Angeles  605  to  South  St.  West  to  Woodruff,  north  on  Woodruff. 

Health  fair,  contest  dancing,  exhibition  dancing. 

Native  American  mass  Sunday  morning,  food  booths,  arts  and  crafts. 

Come  celebrate  the  Feast  Day  of  the  Blessed  Kateri  Tekakwitha  for  the 
first  time  in  13  years  of  Powwows  ON  her  feast  day.  Duly  14th! 

DUL  19-21,  2002 

MO  STATE  POWWOW 
MO  STATE  FAIRGROUNDS 
SEDALIA,  MO 

GOURD  DANCING,  INTERTRIBAL,  STOMP  DANCING,  SAT.  MORN.  CHILDRENS  GAMES. 
INDIAN  FOOTBALL  AVAIL. 


E-MAIL:  rhwoolery@socket.net 
Info:  CALL  BOB  AT  (660) -826-5608 

Duly  20  & 21  2002 

7th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  Wow 
Vigo  County  Conservation  Club 
Grotto  Road 
Terre  Haute,  IN 

Not  a contest  Pow  Wow.  Limited  to  25  traders. 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome, 

only  host  Drum  and  co-host  Drum  will  be  paid. 

Camping  on  and  showers  on  grounds. 

Info:  812+877-4670 

Duly  26th-28th,  2002 

Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
Historic  Daly  Mansion  grounds 
500  Eastside  hwy 
Hamilton,  Montana 

The  9th  annual  Bitterroot  valley  all  nations  Powwow 

welcomes  all  dancers  and  rummers  of  all  nations. 

first  10  drums  registered  are  paid,  and  we  have  competition 

dancing  as  well.  Special  tiny  tots  competition  for  5 and  younger  on 

Sat.  princess  contest  on  sat  afternoon,  all  girls  wishing  to  compete 

must  be  registered  by  noon  on  Sat. gates  open  on  26th  at  5:00  Pm  with 

grand  entry  at  7:00PM. vendors  welcome  for  arts  market,  contact  us  for 

application  http : // allnationsmt . homestead . com 

Info:  Becky  {406}  363-5383  or  April  { 406}961-3499 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2002 

2nd  Annual  Friendship  Pow  Wow 
Hawaiian  Gardens 

Info:  (562)  864-2351  or  email:  onelongbraid@yahoo.com 

No  camping  available,  staff  TBA.  Saturday  10am  - 10pm,  Sunday  10am  - 

August  17th  - 18th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
McAdams  Park 
Palmdale,  CA 

Info:  (661)  435-0423  (Richard  Cano)  or  (661)  246-2380  (Alex  Bitolas) 

Aug  22nd  - 25th,  2002 

Schemitzun  2002 
Wintechog  Hill 

1/8  mile  east  of  Foxwoods  Casino  off  Rt.  2 
North  Stonington,  CT 

SCHEMITZUN  2002  ANNUAL  FEAST  OF  GREEN  CORN  AND  DANCE  AUGUST  22-25 
Head  Staff  MC  Kenny  Merrick  Sr.  ND  MC  Kenny  Scabbyrobe  Sr.  WA 
MC  Hammond  Mota  OK  MC  Orville  Kirk  OK  Head 

Arena  Director  Alvin  Windy  Boy  MT  Arena  Director  Doe  Bointy  OK 

Arena  Director  Darrel  Goodwill  SK  Special  Events  Lance  Gumbs  NY 

Special  Events  Bill  Crouse  NY  Contemp  Drum  Coordinator  Rod  Hunter  AB 

Southern  Drum  Coordinator  R.G.  Harris  Dr.  OK 

Northern  Drum  Coordinator  Pete  Gahbow  MN 

Southern  Host:  Southern  Boys  OK 

Northern  Host:  Mystic  River  CT 

Invited  Drums:  Battle  River  High  Noon  Mountain  Soul  Mandaree 
Whitetail  Cree  Haystack  Snake  Island  Blackstone  Bear  Creek  Eyabay 
Black  Lodge  The  Boyz  Seekaskootch  Southern  Cree  Cozad  Bad  Medicine 
Youngbird  Yellowhammer  Sizzortail  Silvercloud  Whitetail 


Dance  Contest  starts  on  Aug  23rd  § NOON  Golden  Age  Categories 
(50  years  & over)  Mens:  Northern  Traditional,  Southern  Straight, 

Grass  and  Fancy  combined  Women's;  Eastern  Blanket,  Northern  Traditional, 

Southern  Traditional  Prizes;  lst...$  2000  2nd... $1800  3rd  ...$1600 

4th... $1400  5th... $1200  6th... $1000  7th... $800  3 consolations  of  $400  each 

Adult  Dance  Categories  (18-49  years)  Men's  Eastern  Straight 

Southern  Straight  Northern  Traditional  Contemp  Traditional 

Chicken  (open  to  teen  boys)  Old  Style  Grass  Contemp  Grass  Southern  fancy 

Northern  Fancy  Smoke  (open  to  teen  boys)  Women's  Eastern  Blanket 

(open  to  teen  girls)  Smoke  (open  to  teen  girls)  Northern  Traditional 

Southern  Traditional  Old  Style  Dingle  Contemp  Dingle  Fancy 

Prizes;  1st... $2000  2nd... $1800  3rd... $1600  4th... $1400  5th... $1200 

6th... $1000  7th... $800  3 consolations  of  $400  each 

Teen  Dance  Categories;  (13-17  years)  Boy's  Northern/Southern  Traditional 
Combined  Grass  Fancy  Girl's  Northern/Southern  Traditional 
Combined  Dingle  Fancy  Prizes;  1st... $500  2nd... $400  3rd... $300  4th... $200 
5th... $100  6th... $90  7th... $50  No  Consolations 
Dunior's  Dance  Categories  (6-12  years) 

Boy's  Northern  Traditional/Southern  Straight  Combined 

Grass  Fancy  Girl's  Northern/Southern  Traditinal  Combined  Dingle  Fancy 

Prizes  1st  $150  2nd  $100  3rd  $90  4th  $80  5th  $70  6th  $60  7th  $50 

no  consolations  Tiny  Tots  (0-5  years)  All  Registered  Tiny  Tots  Receive  day 

Money  Grand  Entry  Friday  12pm  & 6pm  Sat.  12pm  & 6pm  Sun.  12pm  Fri.  , 

Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  given  for  Grand  Entry. 

Dance  Registration  $10  per  dancer.  Tiny  Tots  free 

Thursday,  August  22nd-  Friday,  August,  23rd  2002  From  10am-6pm  at  the 
Schemitzun  site  No  call  ins.  No  exceptions 

BUCK-A-  RAMA  2002  MICHAEL  T.  GOODWIN  MEMORIAL  RODEO  BULL  AND  BAREBACK 

RIDING  AUGUST  22-  25,  2002  All  contestants  must  show  tribal  enrollment  or 

CDIB  cards.  Must  have  positive  ID  to  receive  any  awards.  This  rule  will 

be  strictly  enforced.  No  exceptions.  For  Rodeo  participant  information 

call  the  Rodeo  Hotline  (860)  396-6531,  after  Dune  1,  2002 

Host  Hotels  Two  Trees  Inn;  $65  + tax  Code:  6065 

Great  Cedar  Hotel:  $90  + tax-  Code  4584 

Grand  Pequot  Tower:  $125  + tax  Code:  5897  1-800-PLAY-BIG 

Discount  Airline  Rates  Call  Mashantucket  Travel  Agency  at  1-800-678-0444 

August  23-25,  2002 

28th  Annual  Baltimore  PowWow 
Community  College  of  Baltimore  County 
800  S.  Rolling  Road 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
www . baltimorepowwow . com 
Info:  (410)  675-3535 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
ISSN:  0300-6565 

American  Indian:Past  and  Present 

POWWOW  DATES 
EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 


verification . 


iUNE  2002 

8 Good  Medicine  Society's  Summer  Sobriety  Dance.  Oklahoma  City,  State 
Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7953 

6- 9  Osage  Tribal  Dance.  Fairfax,  Tribal  Dancegrounds,  Info:  918-287-4622 
2nd  Weekend.  Thunderbird  Society  of  Missouri  Powwow.  Belle,  MO. 

Info: 

(573)  859-3425. 

7- 9  Red  Earth  Cultural  Festival.  Oklahoma  City,  Myriad  Convention  Center, 
Info:  405-427-5228 

13-15  46th  Annual  TIFIA  Summer  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Traders: 
(830)  665-9309.  Info:  (512)  243-1931. 

13- 15  Mowa  Choctaw  Annual  Powwow.  Calvert,  Alabama.  $5000.00  prize  money. 
All  vendors  and  dancers  welcome.  Info:  251-944-2789  or  251-829-5500 

14- 15  24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of  North 
Carolina  - Van  Floy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  NC.  Info:  Ed  deTorres, 
phone  (828)  464-5579  - email  exdt@webtv.net 

14-16  Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society  Celebration.  Anadarko,  Indian  City,  Info 
405-247-7695  14-16  Annual  Iowa  Tribal  Powwow.  Perkins,  Powwow  Grounds, 
Info:  405-547-1091 

14-16  Creek  Nation  Festival.  Okmulgee.  Creek  Nation  Complex, 

Info:  918-756-8700 

14- 16  The  32nd  Annual  Delta  Park  Powwow  and  Encampment,  portland,  OR. 
Sponsored  by  the  Bow  & Arrow  Culture  Club.  Info: BowandArrowcc@aol.com 

15- 16  Peoria  Tribal  Powwow.  Miami,  Peoria  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  918-540-2535 

15-16  8th  Annual  American  Indian  Education  Center  Competition  Powwow. 
Edgewater  Park,  Cleveland,  OH  . Info:  (216)  341-0000  or 
email:  aiecinc@aol.com 

15-16  CANCELLED:  Four  Directions  Intertribal  Powwow  & Native  American 
Art  Show.  Mineral  Springs  Park  North,  Perkin,  IL.  Info:  (309)  925-2007 
btgurst@soltec . net 

21-22  10  Annual  NAES  College  Powwow.  Mather  Park,  Chicago,  IL. 

Info:  (773) -761-5000 

21-23  Annual  Esa  Rosa  Whitewolf  Celebration.  Medicine  Park,  Whitewolf 
Ceremonial  Grounds,  Info:  405-247-2671 

21-23  Cumberland  Plateau  Powwow.  Cookeville,  Tennessee. 

Info:  (615)  874-1435  or  e-mail:  pbctsalagi@msn.com 

21-  23  Rocky  Fork  Recreation  Center's  3rd  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow 
Kimbolton,  Ohio.  Vendors  must  be  pre-registered.  Info:  Michelle  Hill 
(740)  439-4359. 

21-23  Rocky  Fork  Recreation's  3rd  Annual  Traditional  Open  Powwow. 
Kimbolton,  Ohio.  Email:  rockyforkpowwow@excite.com 
Directions:  www. rockyforkpowwow.freewebspace.com 

22  Trail  of  Tears  Drama  Opens.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 


22  Cherokee  Games  - Cornstalk  Shoot.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 


22-23  3rd  Annual  Saracen  Memorial  Powwow  Regional  Park  Pine  Bluff,  AR 
Info:  870  879-1396 

22-23  2nd  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow.  Mt.  Jackson,  VA  (20  min.  N. 
of  Harrisonburg,  VA),  Interstate  81  to  Exit  269.  Turn  West  off  the  Exit. 
Turn  Right  into  the  First  Driveway.  540-477-9616 
e-mail  at:  Sphoenix@shentel.net 

22-23  Dancing  by  the  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  River 
Front  Park,  Lansing,  MI.  Info:  cole@ia4u.net  or  robin-menefee@yahoo.com 

22-23  2nd  Annual  Gentle  Wind  Pow  Wow.  Tussey  Mt.  High  School  Athletic 
Field;  Front  St.;  Saxton,PA..  Info:  Pow  Wow  Coordinator,  Ron  Pawuk,  910 
Norris  Street,  Saxton,  PA  16678-1129;  Phone:  (814)  635-3385  or 
Email:  rpawuk@hotmail.com 

22-23  7th  Annual  Two  Sisters  PowWow,  Rte.113,  Pawtucket  Blvd.,  Regatta 
Field,  Lowell,  Mass,  info:  Jackie  Red  Spirit  Soaring  at  978-459-7214  or 
AReal42385@aol . com 

25-28  Osage  Tribal  Dance.  Pawhuska,  Tribal  Dancegrounds, 

Info:  918-287-4622 

29-30  Tecumseh,  Michigan  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Presented  by  The  Leh-Nah-Weh 
Native  American  Organization,  Cal  Zorn  Park,  Tecumseh,  MI. 

Info:  517-264-1690,  or  E-mail  hardertodd3@aol.com 

JULY  2002 

1-4  Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  Ceremonial.  Carnegie,  Carnegie  Park, 

Info:  405-793-0958 

4- 7  Quapaw  Powwow.  Quapaw,  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Info:  918-542-1853  or 
918-673-2822 

4 -7  Pawnee  Indian  Veterans  Homecoming  and  Powwow.  Pawnee,  Memorial  Field, 
Info:  918-762-4048 

5- 7  Choctaw  Intertribal  Pow-Wow.  Choctaw  Reservation,  Philidelphia, 
Mississippi.  Info:  Dan  (601)656-6617  (Day)  or  Harold  (662)779-2672. 

5-7  The  Gathering  of  Tribes  Pow  Wow  2002.  Elks  Lodge,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Info:  Robert  Joey  907-586-3296  or  write:  Juneau  Pow  Wow  Club,  326  4th  St. 
Apt.  306,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  or  e-mail  garfield_katasse@dot. state. ak. us. 


5- 7  2nd  Annual  Midnight  Sun  Intertribal  Powwow.  Tanana  Valley 

Fairgrounds,  Fairbanks  Alaska.  Info:  (907)  488  2436  or 
www.mosquitonet . com/~standingbear /powwow 

6 30th  ANNIVERSARY  CALICO  DANCERS  GOOD  TIME  POWWOW.  Harry  J.  Betar  Jr. 
Recreational  Park,  South  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  12803. 

Info:  (518)  793-1693 

6- 7  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow.  Wagon  Trails  Resort,  4051  State  Route  46, 
Jefferson  Ohio.  Info:  330-326-3248 

July  6-7  The  Gathering  of  Tribes"  Pow  Wow  2002.  Juneau,  Alaska.  Info: 
(907)  586-3296  Robert  Joey  or  write  to  Juneau  Pow  Wow  Club,  326  4th  St. 
Apt.  306,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  or  e-mail  garfield_katasse@dot. state. ak. us 


10- 13  NATIONAL  POWWOW  12.  Iroquois  County  Fairgrounds,  Crescent  City, 
Illinois,  www.nationalpowwow.com 

11- 14  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow.  Stroud,  Tribal  Dancegrounds, 

Info:  918-968-3526 

12- 14  (2nd  weekend)  Annual  Tonkawa  Tribal  Powwow.  Tonkawa,  Fort  Oakland, 
Info:  580-628-2561 

11- 12  An  Evening  of  Native  American  Music  and  Dance.  Salisbury  City  Flail 
Auditorium,  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England.  Info:  01144  01255  880431. 

12- 14  Moosomin  First  Nation  3rd  Annual  Pow  Wow.  20  miles  north  of  North 
Battleford,  Sask.  email:  moosomin. band@sk.sympatico.ca. 

Info:  Lena  @1-800-252-4977 

13- 14  Bison  Farm  Powwow.  Bush  Farm  Bison  Centre,  West  Knoyle,  Wiltshire, 
England.  Info:  01144  01747  830261 

14- 15  24th  Annual  Powwow  American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of  North 
Carolina  - Van  Floy  Family  Campground  - Union  Grove,  North  Carolina  - 
Contact  Ed  deTorres,  phone  (828)  464-5579  - email  exdt@webtv.net 

13  Cherokee  Games  - Marble  Shoot.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Fleritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 

18- 21  (3rd  weekend)  Otoe-Missouria  Annual  Powwow.  Red  Rock,  Tribal 
Dancegrounds,  Info:  580-723-4466 

19- 21  Comanche  Flomecoming.  Walters,  Sultan  Park,  Info:  580-492-3822 

19-21  Quinnipiac  Tribal  Council's  Annual  "Return  of  Flobbomock" 
Celebrationk,  2002  theme  "Flerbal  Traditions"  plus  Rock-Art  Symposium.  Fort 
Nathan  Hal  Park,  New  Haven,  CT.  Info:  (203)  481-6533. 

19- 21  Intertribal  Missouri  State  Powwow.  Missiouri  State  Fairgrounds, 
Sedalia,  MO.  Info:  BOB  WOOLERY,  660-826-5608  OR  rhwoolery@socket.net. 

20- 21  7th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  Wow.  Vigo  County 
Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  Vicki  R.  Rainbolt  (812)  877-4670. 

20-21  10th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow.  Veterans  park.  Broad  Street,  Salamanca, 
NY.  Info:  (716)  283-0084.  naiva2000@yahoo.com 

26- 28n  9th  Annual  Bitterroot  Valley  All  nations  Powwow.  Historic  Daly 
Mansion  grounds,  Hamilton,  MT.  Info:  {406}  363-5383  or  {406}  961-3499 
email:  doolittleranch@cs.com;  http://allnationsmt.homestead.com 

27- 28  Indian  Brave  Campground  Powwow.  Zelienople,  PA. 

Info:  (724)  847-2754.  email:  tumavisions@home.com 

AUGUST  2002 

2-3  17th  Annual  Bell  Powwow.  Stilwell,  location  varies.  Info:  918-696-4480 


2-3  9th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwoww.  Frank  Liske  Park,  Concord,  NC. 
Info:  (336)  236-1099.  gehoyt@concordnc.com 

2-4  Kaw  Nation  Powwow.  Kaw  City,  Tribal  Grounds,  Info:  580-269-2552 
2-4  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow.  Concho,  Tribal  Gym,  Info:  405-262-0345 


2-4  Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance.  Fort  Cobb,  Apache  Dancegrounds, 


Info:  405-247-7695. 


3-4  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Powwow.  Shawnee  Caverns,  Bellefontaine  OH 
Info:  (937)  592-9592.  www.zaneshawneecaverns.org  or  shawneeurb@msn.com 

5-10  American  Indian  Exposition.  Anadarko,  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Info 
405-942-3837  2nd  Weekend.  Thunderbird  Society  of  Missouri  Powwow. 
Vandalia,  MO.  Info:  (573)  859-3425. 

9- 11  25th  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions.  Tulsa,  Expo 
Center,  Info:  918-836-1523 

10  Cherokee  Games  - Stickball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

10- 11  MIHSIHKINAAHKWA  POW  WOW.  COLUMBIA  CITY,  INDIANA  AT  MORSCHES  PARK. 
TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW  WITH  WOODLAND  ETIQUETTE  OBSERVED.  NORTHERN  & SOUTHER 
STYLE  DRUM  AND  DANCING.  CHILDREN'S  GAMES  & STORYTELLING.  LOVING  HISTORY 
VILLAGE  DEMONSTRATIONS.  DANCERS  WELCOME,  CAMPING  AVAILABLE. 

INFO:  260-625-4370  OR  E-MAIL  mianipowwow@kconline.com. 

15-18  Wichita  Annual  Dance.  Anadarko,  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  405-247-2425  x 133 

17-18  20TH  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL  TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW.  Boone 
County  4-H  Grounds  Lebanon,  IN.  Trading  is  by  invitation  only  and  must  be 
pre-registered . Info:  Marda  Malaterre  765/482-3315, 

Susie  Deem  317/545-5057. Kathy  Wamsley,  765/482-5630  or 
email  aicindiana@hotmail.com 

17-18  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Powwow.  Flying  W Ranch,  Kellettville,  PA. 
Info:  Tom  Mance  (412)  331-6129.  www.geocities.com/flyingwpowwow. 

17-18  9th  Annual  Pow-wow  By  the  Sea.  At  the  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S. 
Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Tx.  Info:  (361)  643-0399  or  (361)  584-3591. 
http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm 

22- 25  Ponca  Powwow.  Ponca  City,  White  Eagle  Park,  Info:  580-762-8104 

23- 25  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemakers  Pow  Wow.  400  N. 
Hiawatha  Ave.  Pipestone  Mn.  Info:  (507)  825-3734 

23-25  Baltimore  American  Indian  Center  28th  Annual  PowWow.  The  Community 
College  of  Baltimore  County,  Baltimore,  MD.  Info:  Dennis  Seymour  410-675- 
3535  dennis@baltimorepowwow.com  or  visit:  www.baltimorepowwow.com 

23-25  2nd  Annual  Spirit  of  the  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
Bring  the  Tradition  Home 
Click  Here  to  Subscribe 
whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  ErthAvengr,  Wakaditka,  3oe  West,  ThunderingDRums, 

Enlace  Civil,  Rodney  D.  Coates,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  lanet  Smith, 


Barbara  Landis,  Dohn  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Eric  Martin 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dun  11  22:04:55  2002 

Date:  12  Dun  2002  01:56:24  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.024 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  green  corn  moon 
Tewa  Pueblo  moon  when  leaves  are  dark  green 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Chiapas95,  Iron  Natives  and  RezLife  Mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"The  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Indian  problem  in  South  Dakota 
is  to  put  a gun  to  AIM  leaders's  heads  and  pull  the  trigger" 

William  "Bill  Janklow,  1975 

"Times  change  but  principles  don't.  Times  change  but  lands 
do  not.  Times  change  but  our  cultures  and  our  languages 
remain  the  same.  And  that's  what  you  have  to  keep  intact. 

It's  not  what  you  wear  - it's  what's  in  your  heart.  And 
that  makes  the  difference." 

Oren  Lyons,  Onondaga 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

I so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Journey  j 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

l i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Wild  Bill  Janklow  is  back  in  the  political  arena  as  Republican  nominee 
to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Lakota  didn't  help  vote  in  one 
of  their  own  in  the  recent  South  Dakota  primaries. 

Let's  pray  they  do  help  keep  Janklow  out. 

The  headline  in  today's  Marietta  paper  wasn't  much  different  from  the 
ones  that  preceeded  it  in  Atlanta  and  other  papers  --  just  more  outrage 
about  priests  and  other  religious  authorities  who  had  raped  or  molested 
young  children  in  their  charge,  and  those  who  protected  them. 

IT  IS  outrageous.  What's  even  more  of  an  outrage  is  that  the  headlines 
are  only  seen  now.  Where  was  the  outrage  for  the  past  century  and  a 
half  as  Indian  children  were  abused  by  priests  and  nuns  in  boarding 
schools?  That  little  bubble  burst  finally  in  Canada  about  a year  ago. 
Several  court  decisions  later,  the  Anglican  church  is  wringing  its  hands 
pleading  with  the  governments,  who  were  their  willing  abettors,  to  help 
bail  them  out  before  the  church  goes  bankrupt.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  U.S.  has  learned  from  their  experience  enough  to  begin  concealing 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


their  vulnerable  and  considerable  assets. 

But  we  haven't  seen  Presidential  trips  to  the  Vatican  (or  Ministerial 
junkets  to  England  to  visit  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  over  Indian 
children.  No  --  the  abuse  of  children  is  a far  more  serious  matter 
when  the  children's  skin  is  not  quite  so  copper. 


http: //www. indianz . com/News /show. asp? ID=2002/06/ll/blackfeet 
Storm  cripples  Blackfeet  Reservation 
TUESDAY,  DUNE  11,  2002 

The  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Montana  has  been  declared  a weather 
disaster  area  by  the  tribal  council. 

A snow  storm  hit  the  western  edge  of  the  reservation  on  Saturday  and  has 
continued  since.  Power,  phone  service  and  heat  are  out. 

There  is  a threat  of  flood.  Some  homes  are  already  surrounded  by  water. 
Montan  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  is  set  to  declare  the  area  a disaster. 

Get  the  Story: 

http: //www. greatfallstribune. com/ news/ stories/ 20020611/ local news/ 2291. html 
Storm  has  state  in  stranglehold  (The  Great  Falls  Tribune  6/11) 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Reservations'  Low  Turnout 
hurts  Indian  Candidates 

- A Drought  like  no  Other 

- Blaze  destroys 

old  Wanblee  Schoolhouse 

- Allottees  Testify 

on  Federal  Royalty  Nonpayment 

- Opinion: 

Native  Exchange  System  in  Peril 

- ND  asks  NY  to  Stop  Indian  Gaming 

- Fired  Official 

now  Lobbying  on  Indian  Gambling 

- Stronger  Rules 

to  protect  Sacred  Indian  Sites 

- Impunity  22  Years  after  the 
Goloncha'n  Killings 

- Aboriginal  Culture 
at  the  Crossroads 

- Talks  to  clarify 
Native  Treaty  Rights 

- United  Nations  on  Racism: 

Case  of  Dudley  George 

- Veterans  meet  in  Saskatoon 
over  Possible  Lawsuit 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Dun  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 


FSIN  Chiefs  vent  anger 

over  Dustice 

Interior  Department 

approves  Zuni  Mine 

Dine'  $600M  Coal  Case 

goes  to  High  Court 

Navajo  $600  Million  Ruling  at  Risk 

A Matter  of  Trust 

Twin  honors  won  by 

Blackfeet  Conservation  Officer 

South  Dakota  Questions 

how  Bones  got  at  Site 

Native  Prisoner 

--  Holidays  are  Rough 

--  AIM  members  held  by  Israel!!! 

--  Oregon  Prisoner  Requests  Books 
--  Help  Needed: 

Maine  State  Prison  at  Warren 
--  Help  Needed: 

Westville  Indiana  Correctional 
History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Rustywire:  Stand  up  Baby 
Poem:  A Tribute  to  Fathers 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Native  America  Calling 


Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 


Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


Dune  5,  2002 
Dames  Woodrow  Brown 

Dames  Woodrow  Brown,  89,  of  Milk  River,  died  at  IHS  in  Browning  of 
natural  causes  of  May  22,  2002. 

Rosary  was  said  May  24  at  the  Eagle  Shields.  His  funeral  was  held  May  25 
at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  at  the  Brown  Ranch  on  Milk  River. 

He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1912,  at  Milk  River  and  attended  Mission  School  and 
Browning  schools.  He  and  Marguerite  Emma  Parrent  were  married  in  Duly  1946 
in  Browning.  He  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II  serving  in  the  Army  Air  Corp 
A rancher,  he  enjoyed  horseback  riding  and  summering  cattle. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Carm  Hoyt  of  Browning,  Kay  Stack  of 
Alberta  and  Kerma  Goss  of  Oregon;  sons,  Don  Brown  of  California,  Chico 
Brown  of  Billings,  Keith  Brown  of  Nevada  and  Orville  Goss,  Dr.,  of  Nevada; 
35  grandchildren;  49  great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife;  sisters,  Angie  Cobell,  Sarahdele 
Romsa  and  Rita  Santana;  brothers,  Herman,  Sidney  and  Vincent  Brown;  and  a 
son,  Wayne  Goss. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Dune  4,  2002 

Melvin  L.  Yellow  Horse 

OGLALA  - Melvin  L.  Yellow  Horse,  60,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  Dune  2,  2002, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala;  two 
daughters,  Sybil  Yellow  Horse,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Christine  Little  Spotted 
Horse,  Oglala;  three  sisters,  Bernice  Brown  Eyes,  Slim  Buttes,  Velma  Lame, 
Oglala,  and  Pearl  McClane,  Mission;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Church  of  Nazarene  in 
Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  6,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  5,  2002 
Darren  L.  Red  Feather 

PINE  RIDGE  - Darren  L.  Red  Feather,  infant  son  of  Denise  Ghost  and  Eddie 
Red  Feather  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  born  and  died  Friday,  May  31,  2002,  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  three  brothers,  Anthony  Red  Feather, 
Donnie  Ghost  and  Dordon  Red  Feather,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister.  Amber 
Red  Feather,  Pine  Ridge;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Ramona  Ghost,  Pine 
Ridge . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  6,  at  the  Wakpamni 
CAP  Building  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  7,  at  the  CAP. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Dune  7,  2002 
Pauline  E.  Red  Star 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Pauline  E.  Red  Star,  39,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Tuesday, 

Dune  4,  2002,  in  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

Survivors  include  seven  daughters.  Laurel  Menz,  Tyra  Scotts,  Marianne 
Scotts,  April  Scotts,  Nancy  Scotts  and  Trisha  Scotts,  all  of  Poplar,  Mont, 
and  Sheila  Lonz,  Billings,  Mont.;  one  son,  Michael  Menz,  Poplar;  her 
mother,  Virginia  Red  Star,  Poplar;  her  father,  Paul  Red  Star  Dr.,  Wounded 
Knee;  three  sisters,  Patty  Grant,  Poplar,  and  Nancy  Lonz  and  Dosephine  Red 


Star,  both  of  Billings;  and  seven  brothers,  George  Red  Star,  Wounded  Knee, 
Samuel  Red  Star,  Evans  Red  Star  III,  Delbert  Red  Star  and  Joseph  Red  Star, 
all  of  Poplar,  and  Levi  Red  Star,  Wolf  Point. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  8,  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  10,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  8,  2002 
Harry  L.  Weston 

PORCUPINE  - Harry  L.  Weston,  75,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Dune  6,  2002, 
in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Sylvia  Hollow  Horn  and  Sandra  Weston, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Edwina  Weston,  Porcupine,  and  Dale  Youngman,  Oglala; 
four  sons,  Vern  Weston,  Chadron,  Neb.,  Wayne  Weston,  Oglala,  Dwight  Weston, 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Ernest  Weston,  Porcupine;  two  sisters,  Ruth  Weston, 
Porcupine,  and  Violet  Robinson,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  Cecil  Weston  and 
Spencer  Weston,  both  of  Porcupine;  28  grandchildren;  and  15  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  10,  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oglala,  followed  by  a one-night  wake  beginning  at  6 
p.m.  at  Porcupine  School. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  11,  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  and  Capt.  Gilford  Noisy  Hawk 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  11,  2002 

Damie  M.  Bad  Heart  Bull 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Damie  M.  Bad  Heart  Bull,  35,  Hot  Springs,  died  Thursday, 
Dune  6,  2002,  in  Silvertip,  Wyo. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Sarah  Bad  Heart  Bull,  Torrington,  Wyo.; 
three  sisters,  Trina  Bad  Heart  Bull  and  Apryl  Bad  Heart  Bull,  both  of 
Torrington,  and  Dulia  Clark,  San  Leandro,  Calif.;  and  one  brother,  Vincent 
E.  Bad  Heart  Bull  Dr.,  Pollock,  La. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  12,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  3,  2002 
Althea  Ramona  Martin 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Althea  Martin,  36,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Tom  Nells  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Tohatchi . 

Martin  died  May  29  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  4,  1965  in  Rehoboth  into 
the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Kinlecheenie  People  Clan. 

Martin  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School.  She  was  employed  as  a 
receptionist . 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ryan  Marks  of  Kaibeto,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Cheyenne  Marks  of  Kaibeto,  Stacey  Hesuse,  Raquel  Hesuse  both  of  Tohatchi; 
parents,  Bernice  and  Chee  Martin;  brothers,  Gordon  Martin  of  Newcomb, 

Ronald  L.  Martin  Sr.  and  Vernon  W.  Martin  both  of  Tohatchi;  sisters, 
Patricia  A.  Matheson  of  Monroe,  Conn,  and  Elvira  D.  Stahn  of  Tohatchi. 

Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Gerald  Martin  and  Lynell 


Martin  and  sister,  Pamela  Alice  Martin. 

Pallbearers  were  Ronald  Martin  Sr.,  Gordon  Martin,  Leland  Martin, 
Christopher  Martin,  Ronald  Martin  Dr.  and  Jonathan  Avery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bobby  Saunders 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Bobby  Saunders,  46,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  June  4 at  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau 
Cemetery. 

Saunders  died  May  30  in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  June  14,  1955  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  that  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

Saunders  attended  Thoreau  High  School.  He  was  a silversmith,  carpenter, 
mechanic,  school  bus  driver  and  played  in  various  country  bands.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ellen  Saunders;  son,  Calvin  and  Kevin 
Saunders;  daughers,  Melissa  Saunders  and  Petula  Saunders;  mother,  Dorothy 
S.  Larry;  brothers,  Ben  Saunders,  Jameson  Saunders  and  Delbert  Saunders; 
sister,  Etta  Charley;  and  one  grandchild. 

Saunders  was  peceded  in  death  by  his  father,  James  Saunders  and 
grandparents,  Ben  and  Florence  Hudson,  Navajo  Big  Jim  and  Ellen  Saunders. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Hudson  Jake,  Calvin  and  Kevin  Saunders, 
Jameson,  Delbert  and  George  Saunders. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thoreau  Baptist  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Joe  Bahe 

DILKON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Bahe,  61,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  June  4 at  Klagetoh  Holineo  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh 
Cemetery. 

Bahe  died  May  31  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  May  3,  1941  in  Pinon, 

Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Danny  Tabaha,  Melvin  Bahe  and  Harold  Bahe; 
daughters,  Marsadie  Dee,  Alice  Sargent,  Alberta  B.  Jones  and  Dianne  Bahe; 
brothers,  Cobert  Joe,  Jimmy  Joe,  Frances  Tabaha,  Richard  Tabaha  and  Ben 
Tabaha;  16  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Johnson  Bahe;  sister,  Mary 
Joe  and  mother,  Martha  Tabahe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Josh  Tabaha,  Leroy  Smith,  Donovan  Tabaha,  Randell 
Smith,  Devin  Tabahe,  Travis  Tabaha,  Aaron  Tabaha  and  Thomas  Sargent  Jr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

June  6,  2002 
Benjamin  Charley 

COUSINS  - Services  for  Benjamin  Charley,  15,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  June  7 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Herbert  Francisco 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family  cemetery.  Cousins. 

Charley  died  June  2 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  June  4,  1986  in  Zuni  into  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Charley  attended  David  Skeets  Elementary  School,  where  he  played 
basketball,  Gallup  Mid  School  and  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  Santa  Fe.  His 
hobbies  included  basketball  and  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Linda  Skeet  of  Cousins  and  Ben  Charley  of 
Vanderwagen  stepfather  Marc  Etsitty  of  Cousins;  brothers,  Edmund  Charley, 
Redmond  Etsitty  both  of  Cousins,  Lathan  Charley  and  Brain  Charley  both  of 
Pinehill;  sisters,  Belinda  Charley  and  Mildred  Charley  both  of  Cousins 
and  grandmothers,  Ruth  Charley  of  Vanderwagen  and  Mary  Skeet  of  Cousins. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Teddy  Skeet  and  Tony 
Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Begay,  Keith  Charley,  Marc  R.  Etsitty, 

Charles  Pat,  Cornell  Pat  and  Johnny  Charley. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elsie  Skeet 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Elsie  Skeet,  38,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  7 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Herbert  Francisco 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a private  family  cemetery.  Cousins. 

Skeet  died  Dune  2 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1964  in  Cousins  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Skeet  was  employed  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  Albuquerque.  She  attended  Gallup  High  School  and 
school  in  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Steven  Dohnson  of  Albuquerque;  daughters, 
Maryanne  Dohnson  and  Michelle  Dohnson  both  of  Albuquerque;  mother,  Mary 
Skeet  of  Cousins;  brothers,  Eddie  Skeet  of  Cousins,  Doe  T.  Skeet  of 
Tijeras  and  Nixon  Skeet  of  Albuquerque;  sister,  Linda  Skeet  of  Cousins. 

Skeet  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Teddy  Skeet;  sister,  Betty 
Skeet  and  brother,  Dixon  Skeet. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bobby  Ben,  Dustin  George,  Douglas  Morgan,  Kenny 
Morgan,  Nixon  Skeet  and  Harry  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eva  Watson 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Eva  Watson,  97,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  7 at  Free  Trinity  Navajo  Mission,  Tohlakai.  Rev.  Dennis 
Gardner  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Big  Oak  Cemetery,  Twin  Lakes 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Watson  died  Dune  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  5,  1906  in  China  Springs 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Watson  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School.  She  was  employed  as  a nursing 
assistant  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Gallup.  She  was  a homemaker  and 
songleader  in  Navajo  and  English.  Her  hobbies  included  rugweaving  and 
farming. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Helen  Chavez  and  Mary  Ann  Dohnson  both 
of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers,  Doseph  Curman  Sr.  of  Tohlakai;  sisters,  Clara 
Dohn  of  Twin  Lakes;  30  grandchildren;  109  great-grandchildren  and  26 
great-great  grandchildren. 

Watson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Robert  G.  Watson;  daugher, 
Thelda  Watson  Sandoval  and  sons.  Doe  Watson  and  Edward  E.  Watson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dosie  Bowman,  Kathy  Shirley,  Charles  Shirley, 

Wilford  Barney,  Wilfred  Dohnson  and  Franklin  Benally  Sr.  The  family  will 
receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Twin  Lakes 
Elementary  School. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Henry  Brown 

RED  ROCK  - Services  for  Henry  Brown,  62,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Friday 
Dune  7 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Henry  T.  Yazzie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Dune  2 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  25,  1939  in  Fort  Wingate 
into  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Brown  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Marines.  He  was  employed  at  numerous  places,  Navajo  Motors,  Gallup  Car 
Parts,  Napa  Auto  Parts  and  CW  Bar  Ranch,  as  a rancher.  His  hobbies 
included  woodcarving,  silversmithing,  cooking,  watching  western  movies  and 
listening  to  country  music. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Rose  Brown  of  Red  Rock;  sons,  Emerson 
Brown  Sr.  of  Nazlini,  Ariz.;  Hermson  Brown  of  Manuelito,  Albert  D.  Brown 
of  Crownpoint  and  Anderson  Brown  Sr.  of  Red  Rock;  daughters.  Rose  Brown, 
Henrietta  Sam,  Carol  Brown  and  Brenda  Brown,  all  of  Red  Rock;  mother,  Mary 
Y.  Brown  of  Red  Rock;  brothers,  Derry  L.  Brown  of  Hunter's  Point,  Ariz., 
King  L.  Brown  and  Phillip  L.  Brown  Sr.  both  of  Red  Rock;  20  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  , George  Sam  Brown  and 
brothers,  Dimmy  E.  Brown  and  Fred  L.  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Emerson  Brown  Sr.,  Hermson  Brown,  Albert  Brown, 


Anderson  Brown , Deffery  Sam  and  Anderson  Parkett. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Myron  Mogan 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Myron  Mogan,  19,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  7 at  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church,  Crownpoint.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Borrego  Pass  Community  Cemetery. 

Morgan  died  Dune  3 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1982  in  Gallup  into 
the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Morgan  graduated  from  St.  Bonaventure  High  School  and  attended  NMSU- 
Grants.  He  was  employed  with  Damons  Sanitation  and  Waste  Management, 
Crownpoint.  His  hobbies  included  art,  sketching,  hunting  and  auto 
mechanics  study. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Peter  and  Irenen  Morgan  of  Crownpoint; 
brother,  Myrick  Morgan  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Regina  and  Raechelle  Morgan 
both  of  Crownpoint. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Frank  and  Mary  Chapo, 
Billy  Morgan  and  Martha  Shorty. 

Pallbearers  will  Myrick  Morgan,  Kirby  Chapo,  Kee  Yazzie  Chapo,  Benjamin 
Chapo,  Ken  Y.  Chapo  and  Delvin  Chapo. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Parish  Hall,  St.  Pauls  Catholic  Church,  Crownpoint. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Victoria  M.  Livingston 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Victoria  M.  Livingston,  79,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  Dune  7 at  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Ray  Slim  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Naschitti. 

Livingston  died  Dune  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  20,  1922  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Livingston  attended  Rehoboth  Mission  School.  She  was  a self-employed  rug 
weaver,  livestock  owner  and  a member  of  the  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed 
Church . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Lawrence  Livingston,  Luther  B.  Livingston 
and  Leroy  Livingston  all  of  Naschitti;  daughters,  Vera  Guardipee  of  Heart 
Butte,  Mont.,  Linda  Livingston  and  Betty  Thompson  of  Naschitti;  sister, 
Elizabeth  Pine  of  Naschitti;  19  grandchildren  and  27  great-grandchildren . 

Livingston  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tony  T.  Livingston  and 
parents,  Hoskie  and  Alice  Manuelito  sisters,  Marie  Manuelito  and  Maxine 
Miles  and  four  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cameron  Three  Iron,  Lionel  Livingston,  Gene 
Guardipee,  Dermaine  Thompson,  Lucius  Begaye  and  Ronald  Tailfeathers . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naschitt  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Ablowitz 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Ablowitz,  18,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dune  7 at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Catholic  Church,  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.  Father  Gilbert  Scheider,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  community  cemetery.  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  on  Thursday  at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Catholic 
Church . 

Ablowitz  died  Dune  2 in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Dune  14,  1983  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Dove  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Ablowitz  is  a 2001  graduate  of  Coconino  High  School,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

She  attended  St.  Michaels  High  School  and  Window  Rock  public  schools.  Her 
hobbies  included  listening  to  music,  writing  poetry,  computers  and  animals. 

Survivors  included  her  parents,  Marjorie  D.  McCabe  and  Rodney  D. 

Ablowitz;  sister,  Christina  M.  Ablowitz  and  grandparents,  Reba  A.  McCabe 
and  Doyce  Ablowitz. 

Ablowitz  was  preceded  in  death  by  her,  grandfather,  William  McCabe. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michaels  Parish  Hall. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Dune  7,  2002 


Lelord  Clark 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lelord  Clark,  29,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dune  8 at  Klagetoh  Minnonite  Church.  Dames  Doe  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Clark  died  Dune  2 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dec.  26  in  Crownpoint  into  the 
Red  Running  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Clark  was  attended  Wide  Ruins  Boarding  School  and  Greasewood  Boarding 
School  and  Ganado  High  School.  He  played  football  in  Chimowa  Indian  School, 
Salem,  Ore.  He  employed  with  construction  company  in  Phoenix.  His  hobbies 
included  reading,  kachina  and  fetish  carving,  watching  movies,  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Leonard  and  Clark  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.; 
brothers,  Leonverd  Clark  of  Los  Angels,  Calif,  and  Lymend  Clark  of  Wide 
Ruins;  sisters,  Leatrice  Miranda  of  Klagetoh  and  Ada  Lena  Clark  and  Tarria 
Lee  of  Wide  Ruins  and  grandmother,  Lena  W.  Clark  of  Klagetoh. 

Clark  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Kee  Clark. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leonard  Clark,  Dody  Clark,  Everett  Ashley,  Doseph 
Yazzie,  Tyrone  Kee  and  Eric  Kee.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and 
relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Klagetoh  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Elizabeth  Walley 

COUSINS  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Walley,  83,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dune  8 at  Oak  View  Bible  Church,  Cousins.  Pastor  Dimmie 
Francisco  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  familyland.  Cousins. 

Walley  died  May  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April,  1917  in  Cousins  into 
the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Walley  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers,  Robert  Walley  and  Kee  Chee  Walley  both 
Cousins . 

Walley  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  grandparents . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ervin  Lewis  Dr.,  Lester  Wilson,  Erving  Lewis,  Flora 
L and  Emma  Edsitty. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Nancy  E.  Benally 

BECENTI,  NM  - Services  for  Nancy  E.  Benally  will  be  held  at  11a.m., 
Saturday,  Dune  8 at  residence  of  Frank  G.  Benally,  Becenti,  NM.  Derry 
Diose  will  officiate. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  today  8-3p.m. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  8 miles  north  of  Crownpoint,  Dune  8,  11a.m. 
Benally  died  Dune  4 in  San  Duan  hospital,  Farmington.  She  was  born 
December  25,  1921  into  the  Tumbleweed  People  Clan,  Crownpoint. 

Benally  was  a liscened  and  ordained  minister  for  all  Native  Americans 
through  the  reservation.  She  attended  Miracle  Valley  Bible  School,  Ariz. 
Benally  recieved  many  awards  for  her  charitable  contributions.  She  also 
tamed  wild  horses  and  won  many  horse  races. 

Survivors  include  husband,  Frank  G.  Benally,  Crownpoint;  sons,  Ernest 
Benally,  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  Francis  Benally,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Alvin 
Benally,  Crownpoint;  daughters.  Dune  Toledo,  Crownpoint,  Rosita  Benally, 
Crownpoint,  Carol  A.  Dolan,  Bayfield,  Colo.,  Christine  Totango, 

Albuquerque;  brother,  Dimmy  Etcitty,  Crownpoint;  sister,  Mary  Smiley, 
Crownpoint.  She  was  also  survived  by  35  grandchildren,  64  great 
grandchildren  and  3 great-great  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernest  Benally,  Alvin  Benally,  Darrell  Dolan, 

Francis  Benally,  Michael  Benally,  Melvin  Mescale. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Reservations'  low  turnout  hurts  Indian  candidates 
By  STEVE  YOUNG 
Argus  Leader 
published:  6/9/02 

Among  the  voters  Ron  Volesky  hoped  to  attract  in  his  bid  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor  were  the  native  people,  like  himself, 
on  South  Dakota's  reservations. 

And  though  he  succeeded  -the  Huron  lawyer  received  70  percent  of  the 
vote  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  57  percent  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
and  almost  60  percent  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  -he  failed,  too. 

For  as  is  typically  the  case.  Native  Americans  did  not  come  out  in  huge 
numbers  to  vote  for  him  - or  anyone  else  - in  last  week's  primary. 

"It  doesn't  surprise  me,"  a weary  Volesky  said  after  the  vote  was 
counted.  "You  have  to  understand,  that's  just  part  of  the  political 
landscape.  They  never  have  been  interested  in  state  races  and  probably 
never  will  be. " 

Volesky  finished  a distant  second  to  Dim  Abbott  in  the  race  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  governor. 

The  apathy  in  the  primary  was  most  profound  among  the  Oglala  and  Rosebud 
Sioux.  While  42  percent  of  registered  voters  in  the  state  turned  out 
Tuesday  to  cast  their  ballots,  just  15  percent  showed  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  and  only  slightly  more  -21.4  percent  -on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation . 

Tribal  observers  point  to  a variety  of  explanations  for  the  low  turnout. 

Part  of  it  is  a belief  that  their  vote  won't  change  their  impoverished 
situation,  said  Kevin  Peniska  Sr.,  the  publisher  of  a Rapid  City-based 
tribal  magazine  called  Well  Nations. 

"There  is  a bumper  sticker  I've  seen  that  really  captures  the  underlying 
sentiment  I see  in  Indian  Country  among  my  relatives  and  families," 

Peniska  said.  "It  says,  'If  voting  could  change  anything,  it  would  be 
illegal. ' 

"I  think  what  that  means  is,  Indian  people  don't  feel  that  their  vote 
means  anything,  that  it's  going  to  change  anything." 

Because  native  people  view  their  tribes  as  sovereign  nations,  they  see 
their  relationship  with  the  federal  government  as  more  consequential  than 
that  with  the  state,  said  Rep.  Paul  Valandra,  D-Mission,  a Rosebud  Sioux. 

He  also  believes  a distancing  occurred  between  the  tribes  and  state 
beginning  in  the  1970s  as  they  fought  over  jurisdictional  issues  and  went 
head-to-head  over  uprisings  spurred  by  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

"I  think  tribal  sovereignty  kind  of  became  a rallying  cry,"  Valandra 
said.  "It  was  like  this  isolation  policy  evolved  between  the  tribes  and 
state . 

"A  lot  of  Indians  tended  to  start  looking  at  tribal  government  to  serve 
their  needs.  And  because  of  that  isolation  policy,  now  they  don't  look 
beyond  to  see  that  most  of  the  things  dealing  with  their  daily  lives  are 
run  through  the  state  Legislature. 

"Their  car  insurance  and  motor  vehicle  rates,  telephone  bills, 
electrical  rates  . . . there  is  a myriad  of  those  things  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  tribal  councils'  authority.  But  Indian  people  just  aren't 
connecting  with  that." 

The  distance  native  people  have  to  travel  to  vote  is  another  issue,  said 
Steve  Sandven,  a tribal  lawyer  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  and  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  U.S.  House  in  2000. 

For  tribal  elections,  voters  often  have  polling  places  within  their  own 
little  communities.  But  in  state  elections,  polling  places  on  the 
reservation  often  are  set  up  by  precincts  determined  by  the  county 
commissions,  Valandra  said.  That  often  means  fewer  places  to  vote. 

"I  think  it's  difficult  for  our  people  to  go  to  two  different  polling 


places/'  Sandven  said.  "It's  hard  enough  to  get  them  to  a single  poll.  But 
to  require  them  to  make  two  trips  in  one  day,  especially  for  people  where 
transportation  can  be  a significant  issue,  it  compounds  the  problem." 

Connie  Whirlwind  Horse,  chairman  of  the  Shannon  County  Commission,  said 
some  of  the  precinct  boundaries  changed  this  election  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  and  that  caused  a lot  of  confusion  among  voters  there. 

"A  lot  of  people  went  to  vote  but  were  in  the  wrong  precinct  and  didn't 
want  to  travel  to  the  right  one,"  she  said.  "Maybe  the  general  election 
will  be  different." 

Sandven  said  tribal  and  state  polling  places  should  be  consolidated.  On 
his  reservation,  where  the  two  sites  can  be  15  to  20  minutes  apart,  the 
distance  can  be  a huge  deterrent. 

"I'm  working  on  that  here,"  he  said.  "Maybe  we  can  consolidate  some  of 
those  polling  places  to  make  it  easier  for  people.  We're  certainly  going 
to  work  on  it." 

Certainly  the  interest  in  general  elections  in  November  is  higher  on  the 
reservations.  Tribal  people  understand  the  impact  their  vote  has  on 
filling  federal  congressional  positions,  Valandra  said. 

But  even  then,  the  participation  rate  is  much  lower  than  for  the  state 
as  a whole.  While  South  Dakotans  usually  turn  out  at  a rate  of  between  60 
and  70  percent  in  November,  the  reservations  are  typically  20  to  30 
percentage  points  less. 

Sandven,  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Valandra  say  it  will  take  long-term 
education  to  change  that  trend,  especially  in  convincing  tribal  people  how 
much  state  government  affects  their  reservation  lives. 

"We've  initiated  a long-term  process  where  we  are  doing  voter 
registration  drives,"  Sandven  said.  "And  we're  getting  more  of  the 
candidates  to  come  up  here  to  meet  with  our  tribal  council,  to  see  our 
community  college  and  visit  our  health  care  center. 

"And  I think  the  candidates  making  themselves  more  available  has  had  an 
impact . " 

The  numbers  in  Tuesday's  primary  would  seem  to  support  that.  In  Roberts 
County,  where  much  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Reservation  lies,  35.1  percent 
of  the  people  voted. 

On  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Valandra  said,  up  to  3,000  people  tend  to 
vote  in  tribal  elections.  For  state  candidates  to  capture  those  votes, 
they'll  have  to  come  to  the  reservation,  he  said. 

"Indian  country  is  typically  Democratic,"  Valandra  said.  "If  we  all  go 
Democrat,  and  a candidate  gets  out  the  vote,  he  could  net  out  a bigger 
advantage  than  you  could  in  a place  like,  say,  Mitchell." 

He  said  Rep.  John  Thune,  a Republican  running  for  incumbent  Democratic 
Sen.  Tim  Johnson's  job,  already  has  been  tapping  that  possibility. 

"John  Thune  has  been  down  here  several  times,"  Valandra  said.  "He 
organized  a basketball  tournament  down  here.  He  played  down  here,  too,  and 
he  fed  the  people  and  mingled  with  them. 

"I  know  he's  a Republican.  But  he  sees  what  a Democrat  can  net  down  here, 
so  he's  down  here  to  bust  up  that  net.  It's  a good  move." 

For  his  part,  Volesky  said,  he  never  wanted  to  be  identified  as  the 
Indian  candidate.  He  believes  his  stands  on  a corporate  income  tax,  on 
education  and  on  prescription  drugs  for  seniors  made  him  a viable 
candidate  for  all  of  the  people. 

That  this  enrolled  member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  didn't  muster 
huge  blocs  of  support  on  the  reservations  didn't  leave  him  stunned. 

"As  far  as  the  Indian  vote  goes,  it's  never  been  there,"  he  said.  "Tell 
me  who  says  it  will  ever  be  there?" 

It  should  have  been,  Peniska  and  Valandra  say. 

"You've  got  to  shake  your  head  sometimes,"  Valandra  said.  "I  was  sure 
disappointed  that  we  Lakota  people  had  a good,  viable  statewide  candidate 
for  governor,  Ron  Volesky,  and  we  didn't  back  him. 

"Shame  on  us  for  not  coming  out  and  supporting  him." 

Reach  reporter  Steve  Young  at  syoung@argusleader . com  or  331-2306. 
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A drought  like  no  other 
Mark  Shaffer 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Dune  02,  2002  12:00:00 

THE  GAP  - They've  never  seen  a drought  like  this  before,  the  elderly, 
tough-as-nails  Navajo  ranchers  who  for  generations  have  herded  their  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle  over  this  moonlike  landscape  near  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Where  it's  so  dry,  so  devoid  of  life,  that  the  only  thing  green 
sprouting  this  late  spring  is  the  occasional  prickly  strand  of  a young 
thistle  plant  that  never  will  make  it  to  tumbleweed  size  because  the 
livestock  are  so  hungry.  Where  the  corpses  of  numerous  cows  and  horses  no 
longer  even  draw  flies.  Where  61-year-old  Franklin  Wilson  marvels  that 
even  the  rattlesnakes  have  disappeared  from  their  rocky  lairs  near  his 
corral . 

The  80  stock  ponds  of  earthen  dams  in  the  Bodaway/Gap  area  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation  have  all  been  dry  for  months.  Angry  words,  and  sometimes  even 
fights,  break  out  in  lengthy  lines  at  a single  water-pumping  station  near 
the  Gap  Trading  Post.  There,  ranchers  wait  their  turn,  sometimes  for  three 
hours,  to  fill  barrels  and  tanks  in  the  backs  of  pickups  and  panel  trucks 
with  hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  for  their  famished  herds. 

This,  nervous  Navajo  Nation  officials  fear,  is  the  blueprint  for  the 
rest  of  the  largest  reservation  in  the  United  States  unless  substantial 
moisture  comes  soon. 

To  wit: 

* More  than  7,000  stock  ponds  are  dry  across  17  million  acres  of  the 
reservation  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Many  of  the  tribe's  900 
windmills,  most  of  them  pumping  groundwater  from  shallow,  subsurface  pools, 
are  expected  to  stop  producing  within  the  next  month. 

* Despite  both  tribal  and  federal  emergency  drought  declarations,  no 
money  has  been  forthcoming  for  aid  in  buying  feed  while  ranchers  nearing 
destitution  pay  inflated  prices  for  hay  and  other  staples. 

* Thousands  of  head  of  livestock  in  the  Navajos'  $20  million  ranching 
industry  are  expected  to  die  in  coming  months  unless  ranchers  adhere  to 
admonitions  of  tribal  officials  and  get  rid  of  their  herds. 

* Navajo  cultural  experts  fear  that  the  ongoing  drought  has  the  potential 
to  significantly  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  tribe's  world-famous  rural 
traditions,  most  notably  expertise  in  rug  weaving.  Those  traditions 
already  are  in  steep  decline  as  younger  generations  move  to  cities  for 
employment.  There  is  only  one-tenth  the  number  of  sheep  there  was  75  years 
ago. 

'Like  another  planet' 

Alex  DiNatale,  a Navajo  Nation  hydrologist  in  Window  Rock,  calls  the 
drought  a "desperate  situation." 

"It  looks  like  another  planet  off  the  roads  here,"  he  said.  "Hundreds  of 
head  of  livestock  have  already  died,  and  that's  going  to  be  thousands  soon 
if  people  don't  move  quickly  to  get  rid  of  their  herds.  There's  nothing 
left  for  the  animals  to  eat  except  rabbit  brush  and  greasewood,  and  they 
are  both  like  poison." 

And  there's  little  help,  if  any,  for  ranchers  coming  from  the  tribe. 
Gap/Bodaway  officials  said  they  received  only  $20,000  in  emergency  funding 
last  year,  which  was  targeted  for  humans. 

Thomas  Tso,  a range  conservationist  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  said  the  far  western  part  of  the  reservation  has  received 
$280,000  during  the  past  three  years,  but  the  money  has  been  earmarked  for 
water  catchment  basins  and  fencing. 


The  situation  is  most  desperate,  DiNatale  said,  on  the  far  western  part 
of  the  reservation  in  Arizona  in  the  Bodaway/Gap  and  Cameron  areas,  where 
locals  say  it  hasn't  rained  since  last  fall. 

The  national  Weather  Service's  only  reporting  station  on  the  reservation 
100  miles  away  at  Canyon  de  Chelly,  has  reported  just  more  than  one-third 
of  an  inch  since  Ian.  1,  about  12  percent  of  normal.  The  Navajo 
Reservation  is  the  driest  place  in  the  state,  according  to  the  National 
Drought  Mitigation  Center. 

It  is  also  extremely  dry  on  the  far  eastern  part  of  the  reservation,  in 
New  Mexico,  where  a tribal  ranger  went  through  a traumatic  experience 
earlier  this  month. 

"There  was  nine  head  of  cattle  which  were  standing  by  a busy  roadway 
because  they  had  spotted  a little  green,"  DiNatale  said.  "But  they  were 
like  the  living  dead,  eyes  rolled  back  in  their  heads,  ribs  sticking  out, 
not  responsive  to  anything  around  them.  So,  the  ranger  got  his  gun  and 
shot  and  killed  all  of  them.  They  were  a danger  to  vehicles." 

Daily  reminder  of  devastation 

Michael  and  Laura  Jensen  of  Gray  Mountain  definitely  understand  what 
those  cattle  were  going  through. 

They  are  living  with  Michael's  73-year-old  grandmother,  lean  lensen,  in 
a hogan  in  a small  valley  at  the  foot  of  Gray  Mountain  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Cameron  chapter,  a local  governing  unit  on  the  reservation. 
They  have  been  helping  the  widowed,  elderly  lensen  through  these  most 
difficult  times  as  she  tries  to  maintain  her  herd  of  130  sheep. 

The  Jensens  have  taken  in  three  maverick  calves  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  all  of  whose  mothers  succumbed  to  the  drought. 

The  remains  of  one  of  the  mother  cows,  visible  on  the  family's  daily 
water  and  hay  runs,  serve  as  a reminder  of  their  precarious  predicament. 
The  cow,  tongue  implanted  in  the  surface  crust  of  the  ground,  died  where 
there  was  once  a huge  pond  beneath  large,  hydroelectric  transmission  lines 

On  this  day,  the  Jensens  have  bought  three  bales  of  hay  for  the  sheep 
herd  and  powdered  milk  for  the  calves,  and  filled  two  55-gallon  barrels 
with  water,  then  made  the  7-mile  trip  back  to  their  home  west  of  U.S.  89. 

Finding  water  to  haul  from  the  Cameron  community  is  quite  the  task  these 
days . 

Sherry  Billy,  community  service  coordinator  for  the  chapter,  said  a lone 
spigot  at  the  chapter  house  can't  be  used  because  of  corrosion  and  other 
problems,  which  means  the  closest  water  for  public  use  is  27  miles  away  in 
Tuba  City. 

One  stock  tank  near  Gray  Mountain  has  some  water  in  it,  and  its 
popularity  with  nearby  herds  has  ground  the  top  6 inches  of  the  earthen 
dam  into  a fine  powder  that  dust  devils  suck  up  with  regularity. 

After  the  Jensens  return  home,  the  thirsty  sheep  surge  forward  to  three 
metal  wash  basins  that  have  been  filled  with  water,  like  humans  mounting  a 
Third  World  city  bus.  Within  30  seconds,  each  of  the  wash  basins  has  been 
sucked  dry. 

"If  we  stop  doing  this,  what  else  can  we  do?  What  becomes  of  our 
culture?"  Michael  Jensen  asked. 

He  said  his  only  other  interest  lies  in  listening  to  death-metal  music, 
taking  hallucinogens  and  painting  pictures  of  subject  matter  such  as  a 
snarling  dragon  emerging  from  a fire-red  ocean,  which  he  has  mounted  on 
the  hogan  wall. 

Nature  is  the  bogeyman 

The  Navajos  have  faced  these  kinds  of  cultural  crises  before.  But  it  was 
always  the  U.S.  government  that  was  the  bogeyman,  not  nature. 

In  1863,  tribal  members  were  rounded  up  and  herded  by  the  Army  300  miles 
away  to  near  Fort  Sumner,  N.M.,  the  infamous  "Long  Walk."  Those  who 
survived  returned  to  the  reservation  five  years  later. 

They  prospered  greatly  in  the  next  few  decades,  building  up  huge  herds 
of  sheep,  about  1.4  million  head  at  the  apex  in  1915,  and  getting  the 
federal  government  to  expand  reservation  boundaries  numerous  times. 

But,  as  the  Great  Depression  deepened  and  with  much  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau  chewed  to  the  nub,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ordered 


massive  stock  reductions. 

More  than  300,000  head  of  livestock  were  killed  on  the  reservation,  and 
hatred  of  the  BIA  continues  to  this  day,  especially  among  the  elderly. 

"BIA  - Bossing  Indians  Around,"  Franklin  Wilson  said  sarcastically  as  he 
motored  his  pickup  around  his  traditional  lands. 

"The  memories  of  that  are  still  very  strong,  and  many  ranchers  are 
digging  in  their  heels  and  trying  to  save  their  herds  no  matter  how  much 
water  they  have  to  haul  and  feed  they  have  to  buy,"  said  Dorothy  Lee, 
coordinator  of  the  Bodaway/Gap  chapter. 

That's  changing,  however.  Wilson  said  he  plans  to  haul  four  of  his  older 
cows  to  a livestock  sale  in  Cedar  City,  Utah.  He  pointed  to  a pickup  owned 
by  the  neighboring  Nakai  family,  with  a cattle  trailer  in  tow,  descending 
a high-desert  switchback. 

"Looks  like  they've  decided  to  do  the  same  thing,"  Wilson  said. 

'The  rains  will  come  again' 

But  73-year-old  Mervin  Hardy,  vice  president  of  the  Bodaway/Gap  chapter, 
isn't  giving  in,  despite  the  10  cows  he  has  seen  perish  in  the  past  month 
and  daily  expenses  of  $60  for  hay,  water  and  gasoline  to  tend  to  his  herd 
of  55  cattle  and  150  sheep. 

Hardy  said  he  takes  in  $1,200  a month  from  his  chapter  job  and  Social 
Security  and  disability  payments.  He  is  using  savings  and  money  from  his 
children  to  make  up  the  difference. 

"I  may  have  to  reduce  my  herd  by  half  in  a month,"  Hardy  said  through  a 
Navajo  translator.  "But  I will  never  quit.  The  rains  will  come  again." 

That  better  be  soon  for  the  sake  of  cultural  heritage,  said  Peter 
Iverson,  an  Arizona  State  University  history  professor  and  Navajo  expert. 

"This  (drought)  is  clearly  a transitional  period  for  the  old  elements  of 
the  Navajo  culture,  and  it's  challenging  to  say  the  least,"  Iverson  said. 
"Raising  livestock  is  central  to  the  culture,  as  is  the  use  of  language, 
and  those  are  the  two  things  most  threatened.  It's  a very  problematic 
time. " 

Reach  the  reporter  at  mark. shaffer@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8057. 
Copyright  c.  2002  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blaze  destroys  old  Wanblee  schoolhouse 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

WANBLEE  - Fire  destroyed  an  old  schoolhouse  in  Wanblee  early  Wednesday, 
sending  a family's  plans  for  the  building  up  in  smoke. 

"We  wanted  to  open  up  a library  and  museum  of  the  area,"  Manuela  Irma 
Maldonado  said.  "The  thing  I feel  badly  about  is  this  historical  site  is 
gone. " 

Three  generations  of  the  Maldonado  family  attended  class  at  Wanblee 
Public  School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  before  it  closed  in  the 
early  1990s.  Maldonado  said  the  building  was  privately  owned,  and  she  and 
her  husband,  Clifford  Maldonado,  were  in  the  process  of  buying  it. 

They  planned  to  start  renovations  this  summer  with  help  from  a Minnesota 
youth  group. 

Meanwhile,  power  was  shut  off  in  the  schoolhouse,  which  the  Maldonados 
used  to  store  furniture,  appliances,  a few  antiques,  and  even  some  bikes 
they  planned  to  fix  up  and  give  to  kids  who  needed  them. 

All  that  was  lost  Wednesday.  The  Maldonados  received  a call  from  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribal  Police  about  1:30  a.m.  telling  them  the  school  was  on  fire. 
Firefighters  responded  from  Longvalley  and  Kadoka,  which  is  30  miles  away, 
but  they  were  too  late  to  save  much.  The  building  was  destroyed. 


But  the  worst  part  is  this:  The  Maldonados  believe  the  fire  was  set 
intentionally. 

Kadoka  Volunteer  Fire  Chief  Dohn  Madsen  said  he  has  notified  the  state 
fire  marshal,  but  it  will  be  up  to  the  fire  marshal  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Criminal  Investigations  Division  to  decide  what  happens 
next . 

Maldonado  is  so  sure  it  was  arson  that  she's  offering  a $1,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  anyone  responsible.  Call  462-6250 
for  details. 

"Something  good  was  there,"  she  said.  "Something  good  could  have  come 
out  of  there,  and  then  this  happens." 

The  family  has  experienced  crime  before. 

They  live  on  a ranch,  but  when  they  owned  a small  store  in  Wanblee,  they 
often  stayed  there  overnight  to  prevent  vandalism  and  theft.  The  school 
has  been  broken  into  before,  and  small  fires  have  been  set  nearby,  she 
said . 

"The  thing  is,  all  this  is  going  on  and  nothing  is  done  about  it,  so 
they  continue,"  Maldonado,  who  is  American  Indian,  said.  "It's  like  you're 
always  living  on  edge  on  the  reservation." 

Her  teen-aged  son,  Quinton,  is  angry.  "It  makes  me  feel  like  I could  go 
on  a vandalism  spree  myself,"  he  said,  "but  that's  not  how  I was  raised." 

His  mother  is  frustrated  too,  but  she's  not  ready  to  give  up.  "I  still 
would  like  to  build  a library,"  she  said.  "I  feel  that  poverty  breeds  all 
this  negativism,  but  there's  always  that  hope  ...  We're  still  working 
towards  positive  things." 

Call  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419,  or 
e-mail  her  at  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Allottees  testify  on  federal  royalty  nonpayment 
By  Sararesa  Begay 
The  Navajo  Times 
Dune  9,  2002 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.M.  - Dune  6,  2002  --  Pauline  MacCauley,  an  Individual 
Indian  Monies  recipient,  had  to  pawn  her  valuables  and  sold  12  of  her  cows 
to  supplement  her  dwindling  personal  income  since  late  last  November  when 
she  didn't  receive  her  monthly  payment. 

"We  are  so  frustrated,"  MacCauley  said.  "I  pawned  all  my  belongings  ... 
all  these  people  are  being  reported  for  bad  credit,  and  I don't  think  they 
should  and  getting  repossession." 

MacCauley,  60,  of  Huerfano,  N.M.,  along  with  many  other  Navajo  IIM 
recipients,  gathered  at  the  Bloomfield  Cultural  Complex  May  31  to  testify 
about  their  financial  difficulties  during  a two-part  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  hearing. 

During  the  second  portion  of  the  hearing,  more  than  60  Navajos,  mostly 
from  the  Eastern  Agency,  listened  and  learned  why  and  what  may  be  done  to 
get  the  six-month  problem  of  not  being  paid  by  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  finally  fixed. 

The  agencies  involved  in  the  processing  and  distribution  of  allottees' 
royalty  checks  are  MMS,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Trust 
Funds  Management. 

U.S.  Senator  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  chairman  of  the  energy  panel, 
convened  the  hearing  to  examine  inspection  and  enforcement  of  oil  and  gas 
leaks  specifically  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Bingaman  and 


his  staff  also  reviewed  efforts  by  the  Interior  Department  to  resolve 
problems  with  natural  resource  royalty  payments  to  Navajo  allottees. 

The  ongoing  problems  of  not  paying  the  numerous  allottees  who  reside 
mostly  in  the  New  Mexico  communities  of  Huerfano,  Nageezi,  Carson  and 
Counselor  is  a result  of  "a  combination  of  foul-ups  and  of  missteps," 
Bingaman  said. 

"We've  obviously  leaned  heavily  on  the  Interior  to  give  us  a road  map," 
Bingaman  said. 

Bingaman  said  he  learned  of  the  IMM  issue  when  a number  of  Navajo 
allottees  complained  to  his  office. 

The  six-month  delay  occurred  when  the  Department  of  Interior  had  to 
shutdown  their  computers  and  Internet  capability  due  to  the  stipulations 
placed  on  the  federal  government  by  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  in  the  Cobbell 
vs.  Norton  case  on  Nov.  21,  2001. 

The  computer  shut  down  is  now  delaying  royalty  payments  to  thousands  of 
Native  Americans. 

The  disorder  is  simply  unacceptable,  Bingaman  said,  the  Navajo  people 
deserve  answers  from  the  Interior  Department  regarding  royalty  payments. 

The  Interior  Department  was  ordered  by  a federal  judge  to  shut  down  the 
royalty  accounts  computer  system  last  year  because  the  system  appeared 
vulnerable  to  tampering,  Bingaman  said  in  a May  31  news  release. 

"As  a result,  Navajos  and  other  Native  Americans  stopped  receiving 
royalty  checks  last  November,"  Bingaman  said.  "While  in  late  March,  the 
department  reactivated  a majority  of  the  computers  that  issue  Indian  trust 
payments,  problems  still  remain." 

Bingaman  said  there  are  a lot  of  rumors  and  confusion  about  the  computer 
shutdown,  estimated  payments,  and  the  reconciling  accounts  now  that  the 
MMS  computer  system  is  functional  again. 

"In  addition,  I'm  sure  everyone  would  like  to  know  exactly  when  the 
royalty  payments  will  be  issued  in  accordance  with  a normal  payment 
schedule,"  Bingaman  said. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  been  working  with 
federal  agencies  to  work  out  a solution,  said  Arvin  Trujillo,  chief  of 
staff  for  President  Kelsey  Begaye. 

During  January,  Trujillo  said  the  Navajo  Nation  appropriated  $534,276  to 
provide  one-time  grants  to  eligible  Navajo  allottees. 

"Unfortunately,  few  affected  allottees  took  advantage  of  the  Navajo 
Nation's  grants,  as  they  falsely  believed  that  if  they  accepted  this  grant, 
this  income  would  affect  their  eligibility  status,  which  would  result  in 
their  not  qualifying  for  social  services  program, " Trujillo  explained. 

The  $534,276  grant  will  remain  in  place,  Trujillo  said,  adding  that  an 
audit  will  be  conducted  and  the  Navajo  Nation  will  request  a refund  of  the 
expended  amount  from  the  federal  government. 

"The  Navajo  allottees  in  the  Nageezi  community  are  deeply  concerned  and 
disappointed  that  IMM  has  not  resumed  payments  since  the  computer  shutdown, 
" said  Calvert  Garcia,  president  of  the  Nageezi  Chapter.  "The  Department 
of  Interior  through  the  BIA  has  mismanaged  billions  of  dollars  through 
royalty  payments  from  the  Navajos." 

Most  of  the  Nageezi  elders  rely  on  the  income  to  meet  their  basic  living 
needs  and  to  care  for  their  livestock,  Garcia  said. 

Garcia  and  the  Nageezi  Chapter  offered  suggestions  to  Bingaman  during 
the  hearing: 

o Allow  Navajo  allottees  to  utilize  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  to 
create  a local  IMM  payment  distribution  preferably  in  Farmington.  The 
current  payment  process  begins  with  oil  and  gas  companies,  then  goes  to 
Mineral  Management  Service  in  Denver,  then  to  BIA,  Gallup-area,  and 
finally  to  the  Office  of  Trust  Funds  Management  of  Albuquerque.  Then, 
lastly,  to  the  allottees. 

o Coordinate  plans  so  that  the  companies  make  direct  payment  to  Navajo 
allottees.  The  Farmington  Indian  Mineral  Office  would  ensure  that  oil 
companies  make  proper  and  timely  payments. 

o Develop  plans  for  Navajo  people  to  benefit  from  mineral  extraction, 
such  as  jobs.  Since  Nageezi  averages  a payout  of  more  than  $650,000  a 
month,  would  it  be  feasible  to  have  their  own  Navajo  Refinery? 

At  Bingaman 's  urging,  emergency  checks  were  issued  in  Februaryand  a 


second  round  of  payments  was  made  in  March. 

"Most  of  the  problems  discussed  today  had  to  do  with  the  timeliness  of 
the  payments/'  Bingman  said. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Bingaman  plans  to  "get  some  of  the 
answers  to  some  of  these  questions." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation.  ALL  RIGHTS  RESERVED. 
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Opinion:  Native  exchange  system  in  peril 
Compass 

By  Alan  Borass 
(Published:  Dune  10,  2002) 

Dudging  by  letters  to  the  editor  there  seems  to  be  a lot  of 
misunderstanding  about  what  subsistence  means  to  Alaska's  Native  people. 
Subsistence  is  only  partly  about  how  wild  foods  are  taken.  The  real  point 
of  subsistence  is  what  happens  after  the  food  is  caught. 

The  State  Division  of  Subsistence  has  compiled  data  on  how  Alaskans  use 
wild  food.  We  know  the  average  Anchorage  resident  consumes  about  222 
pounds  of  meat  and  fish  per  year  and,  of  that,  only  19  pounds  are  wild 
foods.  Rural  Natives,  on  the  other  hand,  harvest  375  pounds  of  wild  meat 

and  fish  and  consume  very  little  grocery  store  protein.  Not  only  is  this 

almost  20  times  the  amount  of  wild  food  caught  by  the  non-Native  household, 
it  is  much  greater  than  the  total  protein  consumed  by  an  Anchorage 
resident.  Why? 

The  answer  is  that  Alaska  Natives  are  harvesting  more  wild  foods  than 
they  consume,  and  the  excess  is  exchanged  in  a network  that  extends  from  a 

local  village,  to  Anchorage,  to  wherever  friends  and  family  reside.  Moose 

meat  from  Huslia  is  given  to  a cousin  in  a nearby  village,  or  salmon  from 
Koliganak  is  given  to  a daughter  living  in  Anchorage. 

But  that  is  only  half  of  it. 

A gift  given  requires  a return  gift  to  restore  balance,  and  to  not  repay 
a gift  breaks  the  social  dance  of  giver  and  receiver.  Some  day  the  cousin 
will  return  the  gift  of  moose  meat  or  maybe  it  will  be  beaver  meat,  and 
someday  the  daughter  will  return  the  gift  of  salmon  perhaps  by  coming  home 
to  care  for  an  aging  mother.  Unpaid  gifts  form  bonds  between  people  based 
on  trust.  To  be  an  Alaska  Native  is  to  participate  in  gift  exchange  and 
the  core  gifts  are  wild  foods. 

For  thousands  of  years  Native  people  in  Alaska  have  been 
institutionalizing  trust  by  exchanging  wild  foods.  Sometimes  gifts  were 
exchanged  as  an  expression  of  love,  sometimes  gifts  were  exchanged  to  form 

alliances,  and  sometimes  gifts  were  exchanged  to  resolve  disputes.  But 

always  the  gifts  involved  the  products  of  the  land.  Sometimes  the  gift- 
giving was  formal  as  in  potlatches,  and  sometimes  it  was  as  simple  as 

showing  up  at  someone's  house  announcing  the  magic  words  of  unity,  "I  have 

some  smoked  salmon  for  you."  Perhaps  the  salmon  was  a repayment  for  a past 
gift,  or  perhaps  it  initiated  a new  gift-giving  cycle.  Either  way  a bond, 
an  obligation,  and  a commitment  were  formed  through  sharing  food.  The 
complex  of  people,  land  and  wild  foods  formed  a glue  that  held  the  people 
together  based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

Non-Natives  might  say  "But  I gave  away  half  my  salmon  last  year!"  Yes, 
but  you  gave  it  away  because  your  freezer  was  full  and  you  wanted  room  for 
this  year's  catch,  not  because  you  wanted  to  participate  in  gift  exchange 
for  the  sake  of  community  solidarity. 

Now  the  glue  of  millennia  is  threatened  to  be  undone.  For  the  most  part 


the  anti-subsistence  movement  has  been  well-intentioned,  advocating 
constitutional  equal  access  regardless  of  scarcity.  But  the  consequences 
of  that  argument  are  dire  because  it  means  the  elimination  of  subsistence 
and  destruction  of  the  reciprocal  exchange  system  that  has  been  the 
foundation  of  Native  Alaska's  community  cohesion  for  centuries. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  food  was  obtained  with  a gun  or  a harpoon. 
What  does  matter  is  that  Alaska  has  vibrant,  energetic  Native  communities 
to  parallel  its  non-Native  counterparts . The  only  way  to  keep  these  intact 
is  to  preserve  the  traditional  method  of  forming  community  cohesion 
through  the  exchange  of  wild  food  as  gifts.  We  need  to  protect  that 
tradition  with  a rural  subsistence  priority.  And  if  a rural  preference  is 
put  into  law,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  that  one  group  had  preferential  access  to  resources  over 
another. 

Alan  Boraas  is  a professor  of  anthropology  at  Kenai  Peninsula  College. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Lead  in  editorial  comment  from  Owlstar  Trading  Post,  Daily  Fleadlines 
Dune  7,  2002  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm 
Comment:  Maybe  it's  just  me,  but  when  I read  that  a bureaucrat  is  fired 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  because  of  allegations  that  he  was 
involved  in  improper  influence  with  lobbyists  and  the  very  next  day  he 
offers  to  lobby  for  group  opposing  an  Indian  casino  in  California... 
something  smells. 

Also  on  the  casino  front  - New  Dersey  politicians  are  begging  New  York 
politicians  to  not  permit  Indian  casinos  (that  might  impact  Atlantic  City) 
until  the  BIA  can  review  its  actions  for  "favoritism."  See  above  for 
indication  of  the  likelihood  that  BIA  personnel  will  deliver  a fair  and 
honest  opinion.  Who's  got  the  deepest  lobby  pockets?  Atlantic  City  or 
New  York  tribes?  Danet 

ND  Asks  NY  to  Stop  Indian  Gaming 
By  Earl 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  reports  that  New  Dersey  Governor  Dames 
McGreevey  is  asking  neighboring  New  York  State  to  impose  a moratorium  on 
three  new  casinos  that  are  proposed  to  be  built  by  New  York  tribes  30 
miles  from  the  state  line,  in  the  resort  area  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
The  governor  is  asking  that  approval  of  the  new  casinos,  which  would  rival 
businesses  in  Atlantic  City,  be  delayed  at  least  until  "an  investigation 
into  alleged  favoritism  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is 
completed . " 

New  Dersey  politicians  Robert  Torricelli,  a U.S.  Senator,  and 
Congressman  Frank  LoBiondo  have  asked  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to 
investigate  the  "approval  process"  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
lead  to  the  success  of  the  application  for  the  New  York  casinos. 

They  don't  like  this  in  New  York.  Mark  Emery,  spokesman  for  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation,  said  that  New  Dersey  should  not  interfere.  "This  is  an 
attack  on  Indian  gaming.  What  this  is  trying  to  do  is  protect  the 
corporate  gaming  interests  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  expense  of  Indian 
gaming,"  said  Emery. 

Some  estimates  claim  that  the  three  New  York  based  casinos  could  take 
away  up  to  25%  of  Atlantic  City's  $4.6  billion  annual  gaming  business. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Online  Casino  News. 
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Fired  Indian  Affairs  Official  Now  Lobbying  on  Indian  Gambling 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Don  Thompson,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Sacramento  (AP)  _ Four  days  after  he  was  fired  during  a federal 
influence-peddling  investigation  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Wayne 
Smith  was  offering  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  opponents  of  a California  Indian 
tribe's  planned  casino. 

Smith  was  fired  as  the  Department  of  Interior's  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  Indian  affairs  effective  May  28. 

Alexander  Valley  Association  President  Karen  Passalacqua  said  Smith 
offered  his  services  to  the  association  Friday.  The  association  is 
fighting  the  River  Rock  Casino  proposed  by  the  Dry  Creek  Rancheria  Band  of 
Porno  Indians  75  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  in  Sonoma  County. 

"Fie  suggested  he  could  do  some  lobbying  and  whatnot  for  us,"  said 
Passalacqua,  who  was  not  at  the  meeting. 

Present  at  the  lunch  with  Smith  and  an  association  board  member  was 
Danny  Walsh,  a Sacramento  lobbyist  and  husband  of  Sacramento  attorney 
Tracey  Buck-Walsh. 

Smith  and  Buck-Walsh  held  top-level  positions  under  former  California 
Attorney  General  Dan  Lungren.  U.S.  Rep.  Doug  Ose,  R-Sacramento,  asked 
Interior  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  to  probe  whether  Smith  properly 
handled  being  lobbied  by  Buck-Walsh  on  behalf  of  the  United  Auburn  Indian 
Community  of  Placer  County  and  the  Pechanga  tribe  of  Temecula  Valley. 

"I  don't  do  gaming  issues,  and  second  of  all,  Wayne  Smith  doesn't  work 
for  me,"  Walsh  said  Tuesday.  He  said  he  arranged  the  meeting  with  Sonoma 
County  Supervisor  Paul  Kelley,  who  has  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Sacramento  to  lobby  against  the  Dry  Creek  Rancheria  casino. 

Two  U.S.  senators  have  asked  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to 
investigate  allegations  that  Smith's  friend  and  former  business  partner, 

Philip  Bersinger,  had  asked  at  least  three  West  Coast  Indian  tribes  to  pay 
him  for  his  influence  with  Smith. 

In  his  meeting  Friday,  Passalacqua  said  she  was  told  Smith  "seemed  to  be 
very  straightforward  and  a very  nice  man  and  very  knowledgeable,  and  he 
says  he's  totally  innocent." 

Indeed,  Smith  asked  the  FBI  and  Interior's  inspector  general  to 
investigate  his  friend's  activities. 

Smith  alleges  he  was  fired  after  he  complained  that  the  White  House  was 
making  "highly  inappropriate"  calls  urging  him  to  reverse  a lower-level 
decision  handing  control  of  the  Buena  Vista  Me-Wuk  tribe  to  a blood 
descendant  who  opposes  the  tribe's  plans  for  a $150  million  casino  near 
Sacramento. 

The  Alexander  Valley  Association  board  will  consider  Smith's  offer  of 
representation  Wednesday  prior  to  a public  meeting  in  Geyersville  on  its 
casino  opposition,  said  Passalacqua,  but  is  likely  to  decide  it  is 
premature  to  hire  any  lobbyist. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  political,  and  it's  hard  to  do  in  a case  like 
this,"  she  said. 

Smith  did  not  respond  to  messages  left  with  Walsh,  nor  did  Smith's 
attorney  return  a telephone  call  Tuesday.  Kelley  did  not  return  repeated 
calls . 

Federal  law  bans  senior  federal  employees  from  any  "communications  or 
appearances"  with  their  old  agency  for  a year,  imposes  a two-year  ban  on 
lobbying  on  matters  over  which  they  had  responsibility,  and  a lifetime  ban 
on  matters  in  which  they  were  personally  and  substantially  involved. 


according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  including  doing  behind-the-scenes  work  that 
doesn't  involve  direct  communication. 

"Virtually  every  government  official  knows  that  a very  lucrative  second 
career  awaits  them, and  that's  the  world  of  lobbying,"  said  Steven  Weiss  of 
the  Center  for  Responsive  Politics.  "There's  a lot  they  can  do  that  falls 
just  short  (of  a violation)  while  they  wait  for  that  (one-  or  two-year) 
threshold . " 

Dust  five  days  after  Kevin  Gover  left  his  job  heading  the  BIA  in  Danuary 
2001,  he  wrote  California  Valley  Miwok  tribal  chair  Sylvia  Burley  asking 
to  represent  the  tribe  for  his  new  employer,  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Steptoe  and  Dohnson.  The  firm,  he  noted,  already  included  former  BIA 
deputy  commissioner  Hilda  Manuel;  Tom  Collier,  formerly  chief  of  staff  to 
then-interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt;  and  former  Babbitt  counselor  Dohn 
Duffy. 

"Silvia,"  Gover  hand-wrote  on  the  letter,  "we  just  weren't  able  to  wrap 
up  your  land  issue,  but  don't  give  up.  You  have  lots  of  support  in  the 
Bureau . " 

The  Miwoks  also  were  solicited  by  Bersinger. 

Gover  granted  four  tribes  recognition  just  before  he  left  office,  over 
the  recommendations  of  BIA  staff,  making  the  tribes  eligible  for  federal 
benefits  and  possibly  casinos.  The  decisions  were  criticized  by  federal 
lawmakers  and  the  Interior  Department's  Inspector  General. 

One  of  those  tribes  was  Washington  state's  Chinooks,  which  also  received 
a solicitation  letter  from  Bersinger. 

Meanwhile  Tuesday,  McCaleb  said  in  Washington  he  named  Aurene  Martin  to 
replace  Smith  as  acting  deputy  assistant  secretary.  Martin  was  McCaleb' s 
legal  counsel,  and  is  of  Menominee  Indian  descent,  said  spokeswoman  Nedra 
Darling.  Martin  is  a 1993  University  of  Wisconsin  law  school  graduate. 
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Senate  Eyes  Stronger  Rules  To  Protect  Sacred  Indian  Sites 
By  CHRISTOPHER  THORNE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Wednesday,  Dune  5,  2002 

WASHINGTON  --  Indian  leaders  from  the  Great  Plains,  where  the  Missouri 
River  was  dammed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  nearly  50  years  ago,  told 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday  that  federal  agencies  have  a long  history  of 
disregarding  sacred  Indian  sites. 

They  urged  Congress  to  adopt  stricter  regulations  for  how  the  federal 
government  manages  those  sites  on  public  lands. 

In  a sign  that  Congress  is  taking  the  issue  seriously.  Sens.  Daniel 
Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  and  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Col.,  who  lead  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  they  will  hold  hearings. 

In  the  House,  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Dames  Hansen,  R-Utah,  and 
other  GOP  leaders  have  said  they  would  support  a bill  promised  by  Rep. 

Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  intended  to  protect  sacred  Indian  sites. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  promised  in  1940  to  move  Indian  burial  grounds 
before  the  construction  of  six  dams  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  promises 
were  lies,  he  said. 

Hall,  who  also  is  chairman  of  North  Dakota's  Three  Affiliated  Tribes, 


told  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  that  existing  laws  do  not  go  far  enough 
to  protect  Indian  sites. 

"We  feel  we  are  losing  ground,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Missouri  River,"  he 
said.  "These  were  all  sites  that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  before  the 
flooding  by  the  dams." 

George  Dunlop,  who  oversees  the  corps  as  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Army,  acknowledged  that  the  corps  "can  do  better"  in  understanding  the 
Indian  cultural  resources  on  public  lands. 

But  he  and  other  corps  officials  said  the  agency,  which  is  responsible 
for  operating  more  than  500  major  water  projects,  has  taken  dramatic  steps 
in  recent  years  to  protect  Indian  resources,  such  as  training  staff, 
hiring  70  Indians  to  work  as  contacts  with  tribes,  and  naming  a 
headquarters  group  to  address  tribal  issues. 

Indian  tribes  have  been  lobbying  Congress  intensely  for  legislation  to 
sharpen  legal  protection  of  such  places  as  medicine  wheels,  healing 
springs,  and  winter  lodges  that  were  left  behind  when  the  federal 
government  forced  tribes  off  their  land. 

The  issue  drew  attention  last  spring  when  prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Indians  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  to  protest  the  proposed  drilling  of  a 
wildcat  oil  well  in  a Montana  valley  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  valley,  known  among  whites  as  Weatherman  Draw  but  among  Indians  as 
Valley  of  the  Chiefs,  holds  a centuries-old  collection  of  rock  art.  It  is 
used  both  as  a place  for  meditation  and  a meeting  place  for  neighboring 
tribes . 
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Impunity,  22  Years  After  the  Goloncha'n  Killings 
Hermann  Bellinghausen,  correspondent . 

Municipality  of  Sitala',  Chiapas. 

Dune  7. 

In  a few  days  it  will  have  been  22  years  since  one  of  the  most  serious, 
infamous  and  unpunished  criminal  acts  in  contemporary  chiapaneco  history: 
the  killing  of  Tzeltal  campesinos  in  Wololcha'n  (the  Spanish  version  being 
Bololcha'n  or  Goloncha'n),  perpetrated  by  armed  civilians  in  the  service 
of  the  owner  of  the  Goloncha'n  ranch  and  by  a detachment  of  federal 
soldiers . 

A large  contingent  of  soldiers  appeared  in  that  community,  in  the 
municipality  of  Sitala',  on  Sunday,  Dune  15,  1980.  They  used  tear  gas 
canisters  at  first,  then  a fierce  shoot-out,  leaving  at  least  12  dead  and 
unnumbered  wounded,  expelling  the  120  families  who  inhabited  the  village. 

A few  days  previously,  in  Yajalo'n,  the  police  had  attacked  a group  of 
families  from  Goloncha'n,  leaving  several  wounded  and  one  dead.  As 
generally  happens,  it  was  a tragedy  foretold. 

Sebastia'n  Lo'pez  Me'ndez,  the  father  of  six  children  and  survivor, 
along  with  them,  of  the  killing,  said  to  reporter  Duan  Balboa  in  Dune  of 


1981:  "There  were  about  500  of  us  living  there,  but  now  Goloncha'n  no 
longer  exists.  The  village  disappeared.  We  are  all  scattered  in  other 
communities.  There  is  just  a group  from  CNC  there.  None  of  the  ones  from 
a year  ago."  He  added:  "What  happened  was  good,  because  that  is  the 
struggle,  but  is  was  bad  that  the  governor  ordered  the  people  to  be 
killed . " 

The  massacre  and  the  conditions  which  made  it  possible  have  been 
recorded  by  various  historians  and  researchers,  as  an  antecedent  to  the 
indigenous  uprising  of  1994.  There  was  opportunism  on  the  part  of  the 
political  parties  (the  PRI  and  the  defunct  PST),  indifference  by  agrarian 
officials,  intolerance  and  repression  by  the  government.  In  a statement 
sent  to  President  lose'  Lo'pez  Portillo,  the  mother  of  a victim  stated: 

"At  five  In  the  afternoon  the  finqueros  put  on  state  police  uniforms.  The 
shooting  lasted  for  three  hours,  without  interruption . Then  all  the 
people  fled,  terrified,  to  the  mountain."  (reproduced  in  'Caminante',  the 
official  organ  of  the  pastoral  agents  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Cristo'bal,  No. 
26,  1981). 

The  anonymous  woman  said:  "This  disaster  was  brought  on  us  by  the  rich. 

I will  not  see  my  son  again,  since  he  disappeared  from  my  sight.  Our 
problems  and  difficulties  were  enormous,  because  the  little  ones  were  with 
us  when  we  fled,  dragging  them  along  through  the  mud,  between  rocks  and 
brambles,  and  carrying  the  babies  to  our  chest." 

The  tragedy  and  its  echoes  have  not  lost  any  of  their  meaning.  That 
would  not  be  the  last  occasion  that  the  indigenous  of  Chiapas  would  be 
speaking  in  those  terms:  "We  seemed  like  animals  in  flight.  We  left  with 
the  little  ones,  and  we  turned  blue  from  the  cold  in  the  muddy  ditches. 

We  don't  know  how  we  managed  not  to  get  lost  in  the  ravines.  The 
suffering  of  the  children  was  immense,  staying  suspended  from  the  trees, 
between  the  thorns,  at  midnight,  without  having  Ocote  torches  to  guide  us. 

"The  finqueros  are  assassins  by  nature.  They  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
rightful  dialogue,"  said  the  indigenous  from  Goloncha'n.  "Our  hearts  have 
lost  all  trust  in  the  governor  (Duan  Sabines  Gutie'rrez),  because  when  he 
came  to  visit  us  he  filled  our  hearts  with  hope,  with  the  promises  he  made 
to  us:  that  he  was  not  going  to  allow  the  killer  to  enter  our  houses. 

Now  we  cannot  imagine  how  he  acted  like  that,  so  treacherously,  because  he 
obviously  had  to  have  given  permission.  Our  tragedy  is  great,  and  there 
were  many  who  died,"  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  wrote  to  President 
Lo'pez  Portillo. 

Another  publication  of  that  era,  the  'Punto  Cri'tico'  magazine,  recorded 
that  the  homes  of  the  indigenous  were  burned  during  the  attack:  "A  woman 
and  her  newborn  son  died,  incinerated  inside  their  house."  The  attacks 
against  the  indigenous  were  "in  some  cases,  in  order  to  expel  them  from 
their  communal  lands,  and,  in  others,  in  order  to  hold  onto  the  large 
fincas,  which  were  spreading  at  the  cost  of  the  communities"  ('Punto 
Cri'tico,'  No.  9,  Duly  of  1980). 

One  year  after  the  tragedy,  Sebastia'n  Lo'pez  Mendoza  stated  to  Duan 
Balboa,  who  was  a Proceso  reporter  at  the  time:  "We  are  willing  to  fight 
for  organization,  to  seek  land,  because  we  do  not  have  anything."  And  the 
indigenous  warned:  "If  there  is  an  assembly  which  once  again  decides  that 
legal  resources  have  been  exhausted  and  there  must  be  invasions,  we  will 
do  it . " 

Two  decades  have  passed.  Numerous  assassinations  and  expulsions  of 
indigenous  in  the  lands  inhabited  by  Tzeltales,  Tzotziles,  Choles  and 
Tojolabales.  Many  campesino  struggles,  prior  to  and  following  the 
zapatista  uprising  of  the  first  of  Danuary  of  1994.  Other  unresolved 
massacres,  like  that  of  December  22,  1997  in  Acteal,  and  those  of  Dune  10, 
1998  in  Unio'n  Progreso  and  Chevajebal  (and,  speaking  of  terrible 
anniversaries,  this  Monday  it  will  have  been  four  years  since  those  took 
place).  And  the  people  of  Sitala'  do  not  forget  what  happened  in 
Goloncha ' n . 
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Aboriginal  culture  at  the  crossroads 
lack  Knox 

Times  Colonist  (Victoria) 

Sunday,  Dune  02,  2002 

Pauline  Alfred  says  you'd  bust  a gut  if  she  told  you  a joke  in  Kwak'wala. 
"My  language  is  a very  descriptive  language,"  she  says.  "It's  a thousand 
times  funnier  than  English.  You'll  laugh  for  an  hour." 

Alas,  there's  not  a big  demand  for  Kwak 'wala-speaking  comedians  these 
days.  Seven  years  ago,  a survey  showed  that  of  the  4,000  Kwakwaka 'wakw 
people  --  their  traditional  territory  stretches  from  Comox  in  the  south, 
right  up  to  the  top  of  Vancouver  Island  and  into  the  mainland  inlets  -- 
just  280  were  fluent  in  the  language.  The  number  has  probably  dropped 
since  then. 

That  worries  Pauline,  who  has  been  teaching  Kwak'wala  at  Alert  Bay's 
First  Nations  school  since  1976.  It  bugs  her  that  the  kids  at  the  Chinese 
restaurant  can  talk  to  their  parents  in  Cantonese,  but  so  many 
Kwakwaka 'wakw  speak  only  English. 

But  history  doesn't  hold  much  promise.  Minority  languages  tend  to  get 
swallowed  by  the  dominant  culture.  B.C.  is  full  of  people  who  don't  speak 
the  language  of  their  grandparents . Those  kids  in  the  restaurant  may  know 
Chinese,  but  will  their  own  children  speak? 

This  is  vital  stuff  for  Alert  Bay,  the  only  community  on  Cormorant 
Island,  a 45-minute  ferry  ride  from  Port  McNeill.  More  than  half  of  the 
1,500  people  scattered  along  the  island's  four  kilometres  are  aboriginal. 
Almost  all  the  natives  belong  to  the  'Namgis  first  nation,  one  of  some 
15  Kwakwaka 'wakw  tribes. 

Which  means  that  Pauline  isn't  just  some  cobwebbed  academic  muttering 
wistfully  about  a dead  language.  She's  a woman  concerned  for  a living 
culture. 

The  question  is,  can  that  culture  survive  the  loss  of  language,  the 
decline  of  traditional  food  sources  and  the  downturn  in  the  resource 
economy,  not  to  mention  MuchMusic,  Day  Leno  and  all  the  other  overwhelming 
influences  of  the  non-native  world? 

"I  see  the  emergency  light  flashing  off  and  on  now,"  Pauline  says. 

"People  have  to  get  very  serious  and  get  in  there  to  preserve  our  language. 
It's  the  root  of  our  identity." 

Language  is  woven  into  everything:  traditional  foods,  history,  land, 
treasure  boxes. 

Treasure  what? 

Every  family  owns  a treasure  box,  explains  Pauline,  a set  of  rights  to 
things  both  tangible  and  intangible:  songs,  masks,  dances,  blankets,  names. 

Some  of  the  concepts  get  a little  difficult  to  grasp  for  White  Boy  here 
(as  does  the  pronunciation  of  Kwakwaka 'wakwj  try  Kwak-wak-ya-wak) . Still, 
it's  quickly  evident  that  there's  a complex  and  deeply  rooted  way  of  life 
that  infuses,  to  varying  degrees,  everyday  existence  among  the  'Namgis. 

It's  evident  in  everything  from  diet  to  the  definition  of  family. 

This  is  important,  because  just  as  being  Scottish  involves  more  than 
throwing  on  a kilt  and  getting  plastered  on  Robbie  Burns  Day,  sustaining 
aboriginal  culture  means  living  the  traditions. 

Examples  abound.  When  there's  a food  fishery,  the  chiefs  and  elders  are 
taken  care  of  first.  The  fish  might  end  up  getting  bartered  for  herring 


roe  or  elk  meat.  "Trade  still  does  occur  between  tribes  and  other  first 
nations  on  the  coast/'  says  Andrea  Sanborn,  interim  executive  director  of 
the  U'mista  Cultural  Centre. 

Natives  in  Alert  Bay  may  watch  The  Simpsons,  drink  Coke  and  worry  about 
car  payments,  but  they  also  still  peel  cedar  bark  in  the  traditional 
manner,  blessing  the  tree  and  the  Creator.  The  skeleton  of  the  first 
salmon  of  the  year  is  returned  to  the  sea  in  a gesture  of  gratitude. 

"Maybe  we  have  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  clothing  on  now  instead  of  cedar  bark 
robes,  but  the  culture  carries  on,  is  still  respected,"  says  Sanborn. 

"It's  part  of  our  daily  life." 

People  like  Pauline  Alfred  can  take  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
lasted  until  now,  even  through  the  dark,  bygone  days  in  which  the 
government  decided  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Indians  was  to,  well,  stop 
being  Indian.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  snuff  out  the 
language,  to  ban  the  potlatch  and  force  the  natives  to  surrender  all  the 
masks,  whistles  and  associated  paraphernalia,  Kwakwaka ' wakw  traditions 
survived,  at  least  in  those  isolated  communities  that  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law. 

Up  in  Kingcome  Inlet,  where  Pauline  was  born  63  years  ago,  frozen  waters 
created  cultural  barriers  behind  which  natives  could  hide.  "We  danced  and 
danced  all  winter.  They  didn't  know  we  were  dancing  up  there.  We  kept  our 
culture  really  strong." 

And  then  came  the  day  that,  at  age  six,  she  was  taken  away  to  the 
Anglican-run  residential  school  in  Alert  Bay.  "I  didn't  know  a word  of 
English.  My  first  language  was  Kwak'wala." 

For  the  next  seven  years,  she  endured  the  now-familiar  story:  "Wham,  we 
got  slapped,  or  had  our  hair  pulled,  if  they  heard  us  speaking  Kwak'wala. 
How  did  they  expect  us  to  talk?" 

The  residential  schools  erased  native  languages  for  many.  But  summers 
back  home  at  Kingcome,  or  on  Gilford  Island,  made  the  difference  for 
Pauline.  "When  we  went  home,  all  we  heard  was  Kwak'wala."  She  says  it's  a 
beautifully  nuanced  language,  laced  with  such  terms  of  endearment  as 
ka'la'yu  --  "you're  my  reason  for  living." 

It's  still  what  flows  naturally  when  Pauline  is  on  the  phone  to  her 
siblings.  "I  am  a bigtime  survivor  of  the  residential  school  system,"  she 
says  proudly.  "I  can  still  speak  my  native  tongue." 

She  credits  her  grandmother  and  her  grandmother ' s brothers  and  sisters 
with  passing  on  the  old  ways,  things  Pauline  calls  upon  when  overseeing 
potlatches  --  held  when  there  are  weddings,  or  memorials,  when  a 
chieftainship  is  passed,  or  when  kids  are  given  names  and  rights  in  the 
Big  House. 

Pauline  is  anxious  for  young  people  to  learn  the  same  traditions  -- 
which  is  why  she's  delighted  when  someone  like  William  Wasden,  Dr.,  learns 
the  ancient  songs.  "I  really  thinks  he's  an  old  soul." 

An  old  soul,  but  a young  man.  On  this  day,  the  34-year-old  is  just  back 
from  Dzawadi  (that's  Knight  Inlet,  to  you  and  me)  where  he  and  20  others 
have  spent  three  weeks  fetching  the  year's  supply  of  oolichan  oil. 

Hooligan  what?  Oolichan  oil. 

"It's  a sauce,  just  like  ketchup  or  HP,"  says  Steve  Beans.  Well,  maybe 
not  just  like  ketchup.  It's  an  acquired  taste  --  but  if  you're 
Kwakwaka 'wakw,  you  acquire  it  early. 

"The  oolichan  is  the  backbone  of  all  our  food,"  says  Beans,  who 
skippered  one  of  the  expedition's  two  boats.  It's  a fish,  like  a smelt,  so 
greasy  that  they  say  you  can  burn  it  like  a candle. 

Each  spring  for  time  immemorial,  the  Kwakwaka 'wakw  have  netted  the 
oolichan,  ripening  the  catch  for  several  days  in  pits  dug  on  the 
riverbanks.  The  fish  are  then  cooked  in  freshwater,  with  the  oil  skimmed 
off  the  surface  and  repeatedly  screened  to  remove  impurities  before  being 
bottled.  "It's  strained  at  least  six  times  before  it  hits  the  jugs,"  says 
Wasden.  They  made  1,000  litres  of  the  stuff  on  this  trip. 

The  oil,  or  grease,  is  packed  with  nutrition  and  is  highly  prized.  It's 
worked  into  all  sorts  of  recipes.  (At  least  once  a week  Pauline  Alfred 
makes  a fish  soup  flavoured  with  oolichan  oil  and  sprinkled  with  seaweed. 
"Man,  that's  good  when  you've  got  a cold,"  she  says.) 


Sounds  like  the  perfect  meal  for  the  61-year-old  Beans.  "I'm  hardly  a 
meateater.  Everything's  off  the  sea,  mostly."  Why  would  you  want  some 
processed  crud  from  the  grocery  store  when  you  can  chow  down  on  a fry-up 
of  freshly  caught  oolichan? 

But  there  are  concerns  about  the  natural  foods  that  form  the  basis  of 
the  traditional  diet.  The  salmon  don't  return  to  the  Nimpkish  like  they 
used  to.  Hunting  has  been  snarled  in  a tangle  of  regulation.  Plants  once 
gathered  for  food  are  now  on  logging  company  land. 

E.  coli  has  been  found  in  shrimp  and  prawns.  Cod  stocks  are  down,  and 
some  have  black  stuff  in  them.  Deformed  sole  have  been  pulled  up. 

Many  worry  about  the  effect  of  fish-farm  waste.  Beans  refers  to 
agricultural  practices  that  led  to  the  spread  of  mad  cow  disease  in 
Britain.  "Is  the  fish  farm  industry  following  in  their  footsteps?" 

Certainly  Alert  Bay  has  been  rocked  by  the  collapse  of  the  wild  salmon 

fishery.  When  the  federal  government  brought  in  the  Mifflin  Plan  back  in 

1996,  buying  back  commercial  licences  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fishing 

fleet,  it  spelled  the  end  of  a way  of  life  that  has  supported  the 

community  for  generations.  Eighty  per  cent  of  Alert  Bay's  licences  were 
lost,  taking  more  than  100  direct  fishing  jobs  and  hammering  the  economy 
they  supported. 

Some  people,  like  Beans,  hung  in,  being  "too  old  to  change  and  too  young 
to  quit."  He  owns  one  seiner  on  his  own,  has  a half  share  in  another. 
Staying  in  the  industry  has  cost  him  a lot  of  money,  what  with  the  new 
licence  structure  and  gear  requirements.  But  it  keeps  10  people  working. 

And  at  least  he  had  the  choice  of  whether  to  stay.  Many  of  the  guys  who 
had  minority  interests  in  boats  or  worked  for  the  big  fishing  companies 
found  themselves  high  and  dry  when  the  licences  were  bought  out. 

Pauline  Alfred's  son  George,  now  45,  is  among  the  former  fishermen  left 
with  little  alternative  after  being  idled.  "A  lot  of  us  didn't  get 
education  because  we  thought  we'd  fish  forever." 

The  statistics  bear  that  out.  The  1996  census  showed  just  14  per  cent  of 
'Namgis  band  members  aged  over  15  had  graduated  from  high  school. 

George  is  concerned  that  pattern  will  continue,  though  without  the 
safety  net  of  the  commercial  fishery  to  fall  back  on.  School  only  goes  to 
Grade  7 in  Alert  Bay.  Anything  after  that  means  catching  a ferry  to  Port 
McNeill.  For  the  past  couple  of  years  high  school  students  have  been  able 
to  catch  a shuttle  boat  at  8 a.m.,  returning  at  4 p.m.,  but  future  funding 
is  uncertain.  The  alternative  is  catching  a B.C.  Ferry  at  6:55  a.m., 
getting  back  to  Cormorant  Island  at  5:30  p.m.  Who  wants  five  years  of 
that?  It  raises  the  spectre  of  another  generation  with  not  enough 
education  in  a community  with  not  enough  jobs  and  too  many  drugs. 

If  there  is  a salvation,  it  may  come  from  the  fledgling  tourism  sector. 
The  natives  of  Alert  Bay  have  discovered  they're  not  the  only  ones 
interested  in  Kwakwaka 'wakw  culture. 

"There's  been  huge,  huge  interest  shown  around  the  world,"  says  Lillian 
Hunt,  who  admits  she  went  "kicking  and  screaming"  when  she  switched  from 
fishing  to  tourism  five  years  ago. 

Hunt  does  guided  walking  tours  of  Cormorant  Island.  Visitors  can  also 
watch  a cultural  dance  performance,  enjoy  a salmon  barbecue,  take  a tour 
on  a converted  fishboat,  or  visit  the  impressive  U'mista  Cultural  Centre 
to  shop  for  art  or  gaze  at  potlatch  paraphernalia  reclaimed  from  museums 
around  the  world.  A new  company,  Waas  Eco-Cultural  Adventures,  offers  a 
variety  of  educational  journeys. 

"You  can't  stay  in  Alert  Bay  without  a million-dollar  view,"  Hunt  says. 
"There  are  lots  of  B&Bs  opening  up  right  now." 

There's  been  a surge  in  visitors  from  Holland,  where  a Kwakwaka 'wakw 
village  has  been  replicated  at  a marine  theme  park.  Mini-cruiseships  now 
stop  in  Alert  Bay. 

There's  also  been  packaging  with  non-native  tourism  operators  such  as 
Stubbs  Island  Whale  Watching  in  nearby  Telegraph  Cove  and  Nimmo  Bay  Resort 
on  the  mainland  coast,  outfits  that  share  the  same  environmental  values. 
The  'Namgis  and  the  municipality  of  Alert  Bay  have  formed  a joint  venture 
to  promote  ecological  and  cultural  tourism,  and  are  building  a fishing 
pier  together. 

That  seems  typical  of  what  George  Alfred  says  is  a good  relationship 


between  natives  and  non-natives.  There  aren't  a lot  of  barriers  on 
Cormorant  Island.  "They  sneeze,  we  catch  cold.  We  sneeze,  they  catch  cold. 

George,  who  attended  Victoria's  Reynolds  secondary  back  in  1973,  can't 
see  living  anywhere  else  than  Alert  Bay.  "It's  part  of  me.  It's  part  of  us. 
" Not  for  him  the  life  of  people  he  has  heard  referred  to  as  "driftwood"  - 
--  those  who  float  from  place  to  place.  "This  is  like  heaven." 

Steve  Beans  explains  the  attraction.  "You're  still  free.  You  can  still 
turn  around  without  paying.  You've  got  no  traffic  lights  to  run  and  catch. 

But  what  about  the  younger  ones?  Why  would  they  stay?  "My  grandmother ' s 
here,  first  of  all,"  says  Wasden.  He  moved  to  Victoria  for  school  --  "Do 
or  die  for  Vic  High,  the  black  and  gold"  --  but  returned  to  Alert  Bay 
after  graduation.  Family  is  important  on  Cormorant  Island.  Tighter,  too. 
Wasden  says  first  cousins  are  considered  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  great 
aunts  and  great  uncles  are  seen  as  grandparents . 

Sure,  he  says,  it's  fun  to  hit  the  city  with  a pocket  full  of  cash  and 
buy  expensive  sneakers,  to  feel  like  part  of  the  rest  of  society  now  and 
again.  But  then,  nobody  in  Alert  Bay  would  say  anything  if  he  walked 
around  in  gumboots  every  day:  "You  don't  have  to  impress  anybody.  You're 
just  yourself  here." 

And  just  like  Pauline  Alfred,  he  feels  the  responsibility  to  keep  the 
cultural  flame  burning. 

"I  guess  I was  passed  the  torch  by  some  really  good  teachers,"  he  says. 
"The  Creator  gives  you  gifts  and  talents.  If  you  don't  use  them,  they  can 
be  taken  away." 
jknox@times- colonist . com 

Copyright  c.  2002  Times  Colonist  (Victoria). 
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Talks  to  clarify  native  treaty  rights 
By  BRIAN  FLINN  - The  Daily  News 

Mi'kmaqs,  the  province  and  Ottawa  opened  a new  round  of  negoatiations 
yesterday  that  could  fill  in  huge  gaps  in  the  18th-century  treaties  that 
established  native  rights  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Thirteen  native  chiefs  representing  12,000  on-reserve  natives, 
provincial  Dustice  Minister  Michael  Baker  and  federal  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Robert  Nault  yesterday  signed  an  umbrella  agreement  that  sets  out 
the  rules  for  talks  that  will  likely  drag  on  for  years. 

"It  will  be  a difficult  road,"  Millbrook  Chief  Lawrence  Paul  said.  "But 
it's  a beginning." 

Negotiators  will  try  to  resolve  disputes  over  land  claims,  fishing  and 
other  resource  rights,  culture  and  self-government. 

The  signing  took  place  after  a sweet-grass  ceremony  in  Province  House's 
Red  Room,  which  houses  a table  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  British 
Governor  Edward  Cornwallis  to  collect  Mi'kmaq  scalps. 

An  18th-century  proclamation  putting  a bounty  on  native  scalps  was  only 
rescinded  by  Ottawa  last  year,  one  of  the  natives'  conditions  for  starting 
negotiations . 

Lingering  disputes  over  Mi'kmaq  rights  came  to  a head  in  1999  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recognized  their  treaty  rights  to  hunt,  gather  and 
trade  resources  such  as  fish  and  minerals. 

That  set  into  motion  a sometimes  violent  fishing  dispute  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick. 

Membertou  Chief  Terrance  Paul  said  he's  not  prepared  to  extinguish  any 


rights  historically  claimed  by  Mi'kmaqs  under  what  some  call  a vague  and 
archaic-sounding  1760  treaty  signed  with  the  British. 

"Our  treaties  are  very  sacred  to  us  " they  are  a chain  that  links  us  to 
our  ancestors/'  he  said.  "We  cannot  allow  this  chain  to  be  broken." 
bf linn@hfxnews . southam . ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Daily  News. 
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Dear  Friends  and  Allies, 

RE:  Report  to  the  United  Nations  on  Racism  and  the 

Case  of  Dudley  George 

On  September  6,  1995,  Dudley  George,  an  Aboriginal  man  of  Pottawatomi 
heritage,  died  during  a non-violent  protest.  He  was  defending  the 
and,  treaty  and  cultural  rights  of  his  People  - the  Aazhoondenaang 
Enjibaajiig  or  Stony  Point  People.  Dudley  George,  an  unarmed  man,  was 
gunned  down  by  an  Ontario  Provincial  Police  (OPP)  officer. 

Millions  of  Canadian  and  First  Nation  citizens,  in  their  collective 
voices  through  more  than  100  organizations,  have  called  for  a Public 
Inquiry  into  Ipperwash.  The  Ontario  Tories  have  made  it  clear  they 
have  no  intention  of  ever  calling  an 

Ipperwash  Inquiry,  leaving  the  complete  burden  for  uncovering  the 
truth  to  private  citizens  such  as  Dudley  George's  family,  legal 
counsel,  and  activist  organizations.  After  exhausting  all  avenues  for 
an  inquiry,  we  are  taking  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  Committee 
responsible  for  reviewing  Canada's  performance  on  implementation  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination  (CERD).  This  international  human  rights  hearing  will 
be  held  in  Geneva,  August  13  and  14,  2002.  The  actions  that  took 
place  at  Ipperwash  violate  the  International  Convention  On  The 
Elimination  Of  All  Forms  Of  Racial  Discrimination  (CERD)  in  various 
ways . 

For  example,  the  very  nature  of  the  OPP  response  was  racist  by 
definition,  violating  Article  2. a of  the  CERD.  The  State  authority 
targeted  the  Stoney  Point  protestors  and  used  excessive  force  because 
the  protestors  were  Aboriginal.  One  of  the  reasons  we  say  this  with 
certainty  is  because  of  documents  obtained  by  the  Coalition  for  a 
Public  Inquiry  through  federal  Access  to  Information  legislation. 

These  documents  show  that  the  Department  of  National  Defense  (DND) 
was  collecting  information  that  linked  the  Stoney  Point  occupation  to 
other  Native  "standoffs"  in  which  firearms  were  used. 

OPP  correspondence  with  DND  at  the  time  repeatedly  stresses  reports 
of  firearm  use  in  the  Park  both  prior  to  the  shooting  of  Dudley 
George  and  following.  These  reports  were  never  substantiated  in  the 
many  criminal  court  cases  associated  with  the  police  assault  at 
Ipperwash.  On  the  contrary,  the  justice  system  concluded  that  the 
Stoney  Point  People  were  not  armed.  This  judgement  concurs  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Dim  Moses,  the  informer  planted  by  federal 
authorities,  who  reported  the  same  observation  to  federal 
"intelligence"  authorities  more  than  one  month  before  September  6th. 

The  OPP  were  aware  of  Moses'  conclusions. 

One  of  the  ways  that  international  human  rights  bodies,  such  as  the 
UN  committees,  get  meaningful  and  honest  accounts  on  the  real 
situation  in  member  nations  is  through  what  is  called  a "Shadow 
Report".  As  we  did  with  the  Ipperwash  issue  in  regards  to  the 

Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  Coalition  for  a Public 
Inquiry  into  Ipperwash  will  prepare  a "Shadow  Report"  on  Ipperwash 
for  the  UN  Committee  that  monitors  the  CERD. 


We  trust  no  government  - Ontario  or  Canada,  both  of  whom  were 
involved  in  preparation  of  Canada's  1993-1997  report  on  the  CERD  - to 
speak  the  truth  about  the  racism  underlying  the  attack  on  the  Stoney 
Point  People  and  the  death  of  Dudley  George.  We  will  go  ourselves  to 
tell  the  truth,  as  we  know  it  from  almost  seven  years  of  work  on  this 
issue,  directly  to  the  United  Nations  Committee  members. 

Over  the  next  two  months  we  will  need  to  raise  approximately  $10,000: 
CPI  Budget  to  reach  the  Geneva  UN  Hearing  on  Racism  in  Canada 
Flight  $1,600.00 
Accommodation  $1,000.00 
Food  $ 700.00 
Local  Transit  $ 200.00 
Office  Expenses  $1,000.00 
Translation  Costs  $1,000.00 
Legal  Costs  $ 500.00 
Honorarium  $4,000.00 
TOTAL:  $10,000.00 

This  money  will  be  used  to  research,  write  a report,  and  send  a First 
Nations  CPI  representative,  Sharon  Gmitroski-Menow  (Cree,  Norway 
House),  to  present  our  evidence  to  the  United  Nations.  Because  we 
believe  racisms  the  primary  problem  facing  Aboriginal  people 
in  Canada,  we  are  also  offering  to  present  to  the  UN  on  your  behalf 
any  reports  of  Racial  Discrimination  against  Aboriginal  people  that 
you  or  your  organization  may  wish  to  write.  Donations  are  payable  to 
the  Coalition  for  a Public  Inquiry  into  Ipperwash  with  "CERD  project" 
in  the  memo  line.  Any  additional  funds  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Ipperwash  Dustice  Fund. 

We  hope  that  you  will  join  our  movement,  by: 

* supporting  Coalition  strategy  and  funding  requests; 

* educating  others  about  the  opportunities  international  forums 
provide;  and, 

* initiating  strategies  of  your  own  to  participate  in  these  forums. 

For  more  information  or  to  make  a donation,  please  contact  us  at: 

Box  111,  Station  C Toronto,  Ontario 

M6D  3M7  Phone:  905-421-9567 
Email:  stonedancerl@yahoo.ca 
In  Solidarity, 

Robin  Buyers,  Sharon  Gmitroski-Menow  and  Ann  Pohl 
(for  the  Coalition  for  a Public  Inquiry  Core  Group) 
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Indian  veterans  to  meet  in  Saskatoon  over  possible  lawsuit  against  Ottawa 
Tuesday  Dune  4 11:21  PM  EST 

SASKATOON  (CP)  - Indian  war  veterans  from  across  Canada  will  meet  in 
Saskatoon  on  Thursday  - the  anniversary  of  D-Day  - to  urge  the  federal 
government  to  give  them  the  compensation  they  feel  has  been  denied  them. 

Thousands  of  First  Nations  men  fought  beside  non-native  men  during  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  and  the  Korean  War  but  when  they  returned  to 
Canada,  they  were  not  treated  as  heroes,  said  Perry  Bellegarde,  chief  of 
the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations.  "Their  white  brothers  were 
given  the  opportunity  for  education,  jobs  and  compensation  for  their 
efforts,  but  First  Nations  people  were  sent  to  their  reserves  with 
nothing,"  Bellegarde  said  Tuesday  at  the  federation's  annual  spring 
legislative  assembly  in  Saskatoon. 

While  Veterans'  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan  has  said  the  issue  is  a 


priority  for  him,  there  has  been  no  commitment  to  a timetable. 

While  non-native  veterans  received  up  to  $6,000  to  settle  land  upon 
their  return,  the  maximum  for  First  Nations  veterans  was  $2,320. 

"And  in  some  cases,  there  was  nothing  at  all,"  said  Bellegarde. 

Spousal  benefits  for  non-native  women  averaged  $80  per  month,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  First  Nations  women. 

"The  Indian  agent  controlled  everything  and  said  First  Nations  women 
don't  know  how  to  handle  the  money,"  said  Bellegarde.  "These  things  are 
all  documented." 

Korean  War  veteran  Tony  Cote  said  a lot  of  aboriginal  vets  died  in 
poverty,  uneducated  and  hungry,  while  non-native  vets  were  attending 
college,  being  trained  and  getting  jobs. 

"We  didn't  get  that  opportunity.  We  lived  under  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Indian  agent  and  went  to  residential  schools,"  said  Cote.  "It  was  like  we 
were  battling  another  war." 

A statement  of  claim  from  Saskatchewan  Indian  veterans  was  sent  to 
Ottawa  on  Dec.  1,  1999,  but  the  government  wanted  a joint  claim  that 
covered  the  country. 

"We  did  that,  thinking  if  we  had  more  people  involved,  it  would  make  the 
approval  for  compensation  come  quicker,"  said  Cote.  "It  hasn't." 

Bellgarde  said  a compensation  package  would  affect  just  1,800  people  - 
800  vets  and  1,000  spouses. 

Fie  said  the  federal  government  has  floated  the  idea  of  compensation  in 
the  range  of  $123,000  per  person  while  the  federation  is  looking  for 
$420,000. 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  government  has  settled  with  other  veterans 
who  were  treated  inequitably,  including  merchant  marines  and  Flong  Kong 
veterans . 
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FSIN  chiefs  vent  anger  over  justice,  treaties 

Naistus,  Wegner  inquests  haven't  answered  any  questions:  Joseph 
Darren  Bernhardt 
Saskatoon  StarPhoenix 
Thursday,  June  6,  2002 

Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  (FSIN)  vice-chief  Lawrence 
Joseph  lashed  out  at  the  RCMP  and  the  provincial  justice  system  on  Tuesday, 
saying  both  have  repeatedly  failed  First  Nations  people. 

"When  you  talk  about  justice  in  Saskatchewan  it  is  clearly  evident  there 
is  absolutely  no  justice  when  it  pertains  to  treaty  Indian  people,"  he 
said  to  a crowd  of  about  300  chiefs  at  the  annual  FSIN  spring  legislative 
assembly  in  Saskatoon. 

He  referred  specifically  to  the  recent  coroner's  inquests  into  the 
deaths  of  Rodney  Naistus  and  Lawrence  Wegner,  two  aboriginal  men  who  were 
found  frozen  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon. 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers  were  convicted  of  abandoning  a third  man 
in  the  same  area  in  freezing  weather. 

No  police  connection  was  ever  made  with  the  Naistus  and  Wegner  deaths. 

"The  chiefs  of  Saskatchewan  have  asked  me  to  say  on  their  behalf  that  it 
is  not  acceptable  for  police  to  investigate  police  on  any  matter 
whatsoever  affecting  individuals.  First  Nations  people  especially,"  Joseph 
said . 

"That  has  been  proven  to  be  absolutely  right  as  the  coroner's  inquests 
have  not  helped  any  of  us  understand  what  happened." 


During  his  address,  FSIN  Chief  Perry  Bellegarde  also  referred  to  high 
incarceration  rates  for  Indians,  blaming  the  governments  for  filling  the 
jails  with  Native  people. 

"We're  12  per  cent  of  the  population  but  80  per  cent  of  our  people  make 
up  the  prison  population,"  he  said.  "It  is  no  longer  acceptable  that  we 
remain  to  be  the  biggest  industry  for  the  rest  of  the  province, " said 
Joseph . 

This  week  marks  the  beginning  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  public 
dialogue  for  the  Commission  on  First  Nations  and  Metis  Peoples  and  Justice 
Reform.  Meetings  start  in  Meadow  Lake  Wednesday  and  continue  in  Beauval 
and  La  Loche. 

Bellegarde  also  turned  his  attention  to  treaty  rights,  urging  First 
Nations  people  to  reject  attempts  by  Federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault  to  amend  the  Indian  Act  and  create  a new  First  Nations 
Governance  Act. 

"It  would  mean  a loss  of  self-determination  and  in  40  years,  there  would 
be  no  more  status  Indians,"  Bellegarde  said. 

"Our  challenge  is  to  have  legal  effect  given  to  Section  35,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  section  of  the  Constitution  that  recognizes  and  affirms 
existing  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights. 

"Our  rights  have  sat  in  the  Constitution  for  20  frickin'  years  doing 
nothing.  We  have  to  get  them  legally  implemented  through  a new  legislative 
framework  package." 

That  package  would  include  jurisdiction  in  health,  education,  justice, 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  gathering,  lands  and  resources  and  royalty 
sharing,  said  Bellegarde. 

"There  is  no  way  the  province  can  say  they  hold  title  to  all  the 
resources  and  lands.  That's  ours  and  it's  still  unfinished  treaty 
business . " 
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Phoenix  utility  says  Interior  Department  approves  Zuni  mine 
The  Associated  Press 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  N.M.  (AP)  - Phoenix-based  Salt  River  Project  said  Friday 
the  Interior  Department  has  approved  its  plan  for  a coal  mine  in  western 
New  Mexico  that  has  been  fought  by  Zuni  Pueblo  and  environmental  groups. 

The  permit  clears  the  way  for  the  Arizona  utility  to  develop  the  18,000 
acre  Fence  Lake  mine  on  the  border  of  Cibola  and  Catron  counties  of 
northwestern  New  Mexico.  SRP  would  haul  the  coal  by  rail  to  its  electrical 
generating  station  in  St.  John's,  Ariz.  Electricity  from  the  plant 
supplies  Phoenix  and  central  Arizona. 

Zuni  Gov.  Malcom  B.  Bowekaty  was  out  of  his  office  Friday  and  not 
immediately  available  for  comment.  The  pueblo  in  the  past  has  threatened 
to  sue  if  the  Interior  Department  approved  the  mine. 

Bob  Barnard,  manager  of  the  Fence  Lake  project,  said  construction  should 
begin  soon.  He  said  delivery  of  the  first  coal  is  expected  in  January  2005. 

Zuni  Pueblo  opposes  the  mine,  contending  the  utility's  plan  to  pump 
water  at  the  mine  threatens  to  harm  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  a brine  lake  on  pueblo 
land  about  12  miles  away. 

The  pueblo  has  formed  a coalition  with  environmental  and  grassroots 
groups,  vowing  to  protect  the  lake,  which  produces  a steady  stream  of 
brine  from  a cinder  cone.  At  least  seven  tribes  have  collected  salt  for 
their  religious  ceremonies  for  hundreds  of  years. 

SRP  said  the  mine  will  bring  more  jobs  to  western  New  Mexico,  including 
more  than  100  during  construction  of  the  mine  and  associated  43-mile  rail 


line  and  75  to  150  for  the  duration  of  mining  operations. 

The  utility  plans  to  mine  about  80  million  tons  of  coal  over  the  next  50 
years . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dine'  $600M  coal  case  goes  to  high  court 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 
Dune  6,  2002 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  fate  of  $600  million  in  potential  damages  that  the 
tribe  wants  for  what  it  considers  lost  coal  royalty  revenue  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  Albuquerque  attorney  who  also  represents  the  Navajos  on  other 
important  matters. 

Paul  E.  Frye,  of  the  law  firm  Rothstein,  Donatelli,  Hughes,  Dahlstrom, 
Schoenburg  and  Frye,  is  under  contract  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Oil  and  Gas 
Co.  and  the  tribal  farm  near  Farmington,  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products 
Industry  (NAPI).  He  submitted  a 30-page  brief  May  3 to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  opposed  a petition  by  U.S.  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  asking 
the  nation's  highest  court  to  hear  the  breach  of  trust  case. 

On  Monday,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  the  U.S.  government's  request  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  which  means  that  records  from  the  lower  courts  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  nation's  highest  court  will  now  do 
what  the  Navajo  Nation  did  not  want  to  see  happen:  hold  oral  arguments  on 
the  case,  probably  in  November. 

The  Navajo  Nation  impressed  one  federal  court  with  its  case  and  won  on 
its  case  merits  with  the  other  last  August,  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims 
and  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  respectively.  However,  the  tribe 
also  won  at  every  lower  court  level  before  losing  a 9-0  decision  last  year 
before  the  highest  court  on  a tribal  hotel  occupancy  tax  issue,  known  as 
the  Atkinson  Trading  Co.  Case. 

In  that  precedent-setting  matter  that  Navajo  tribal  leaders  have  voiced 
as  the  continued  erosion  of  tribal  sovereignty,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  Navajo  Nation  cannot  apply  its  8 percent  hotel  tax  to  non- 
Navajo  business  owners  residing  on  privately  owned  land  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  The  case  involved  a maximum  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  that  was  on  the  line  for  the  tribe, 
since  the  only  hotels  owned  by  non-Navajos  on  the  reservation  that  had 
been  paying  the  tax  were  Goulding's  at  Monument  Valley  and  Atkinson's 
Cameron  Trading  Post  hotel. 

This  time,  $600  million  is  at  stake  in  a case  that  has  far-reaching 
ramifications  for  all  tribes  as  regards  how  much  fiduciary  responsibility 
the  federal  government  has  to  protect  the  business  interests  of  tribes  for 
which  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  trustee. 

The  case  is  No.  01-1375  on  the  high  court's  docket.  United  States  v. 
Navajo  Nation. 

"The  Bush  administration  filed  the  appeal  in  fears  that  a payout  to  the 
Navajo  Nation  would  not  only  be  expensive,  it  would  set  a precedent  for 
other  tribal  communities  with  similar  trust  issues,"  said  Executive 
Director  Michelle  Brown-Yazzie  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Washington  Office, 
Washindoon  Baahane.  "The  outcome  of  this  appeal  could  have  far-reaching 
ramifications  for  the  rest  of  Indian  Country." 

In  accepting  the  writ  of  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court  Monday  also 
agreed  with  the  U.S.  Solicitor  General  to  do  something  else  the  Navajo 
Nation  did  not  want  to  see  happen:  combine  its  breach  of  trust  case  on 


coal  royalties  with  another  case  it  will  hear  jointly.  United  States  v. 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  case  No.  01-1067. 

The  White  Mountain  case  involves  that  tribe's  $14  million  suit  against 
the  federal  government  for  allegedly  not  fulfilling  its  trust  obligation 
by  rehabilitating  the  Fort  Apache  military  post  that  was  transferred  to 
the  tribe  starting  with  a congressional  act  in  1960. 

The  Navajo  Nation  believes  its  case  is  much  stronger  than  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  case.  However,  just  like  the  Navajos,  the  White  Mountain 
tribe  won  its  case  last  year  before  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  noted  there  that  the  Apache  had  not  proved  a 
breach  of  any  federal  duty  ...  and  it  'expressed  no  view  as  to  the 
existence  or  nature'  of  any  federal  duty,"  Frye  wrote  in  his  May  3 brief 
of  opposition  to  the  writ. 

The  Navajo  Nation  believes  that  it  has  a clear  breach  of  trust  violation 
perpetrated  by  the  Interior  Department.  Its  case  dates  back  to  the  mid 
1980s  during  the  Reagan  administration,  and  involved  an  alleged  conspiracy 
to  side  with  a Peabody  Coal  Co.  lobbyist  on  the  part  of  then-interior 
Secretary  Donald  Hodel. 

In  1985,  then-Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Commissioner  John  Fritz  had  made 
a decision  to  grant  the  Navajos  a 20  percent  rate  for  their  coal  royalties, 
based  on  studies  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Minerals  and  BIA's  own  experts, 
Frye  wrote. 

"All  federal  studies  determined  that  the  20  percent  rate  was  proper," 

Frye  said  Fritz  had  determined. 

The  Navajos  were  able  to  show  through  the  discovery  and  deposition 
processes  that  the  Interior  Department  "leaked  the  pending  decision  to 
Peabody,  but  not  the  Navajo,"  Frye  wrote.  "Peabody  immediately  hired 
Stanley  Hulett,  a 'close  personal  friend'  of  Secretary  Hodel,  to  seek  ex 
parte  the  suppression  of  the  decision." 

The  Navajo  Nation  showed  the  lower  federal  courts  that  Hodel"signed  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Peabody  ...  instructing  Mr.  Fritz  not  to  issue  the 
appeal  decision  affirming  the  20  percent  rate." 

Hodel  and  Fritz  each  met  at  least  twice  with  Hulett,  concealing  the 
meetings  from  Navajos,  according  to  tribal  evidence. 

"Because  of  the  (Interior)  Department's  dishonesty, 'the  Navajo  Nation, 
arguably  already  at  a competitive  disadvantage,  could  not  truly  be  said  to 
have  negotiated  from  a position  of  equality  with  Peabody,'"  tribal  lawyers 
asserted . 

The  Navajo  Nation  continued  to  reject  Peabody'  standing  offer  to  accept 
the  minimum  coal  royalty  rate  - 12.5  percent  - allowed  by  the  federal 
government,  then  finally  agreed  to  that  rate  due  to  "severe  economic 
pressures"  in  1987.  Tribal  lawyers  showed  that  the  tribe  was  losing 
thousands  of  dollars  each  day  the  longer  its  royalty  rate  remained 
unadjusted  from  previous  years,  when  it  was  just  37.5  cents  per  ton. 

Peabody,  however,  has  noted  that  the  Navajo  Nation  approved  the  same 
12.5  percent  royalty  rate  again  in  1998. 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake,"  Frye  wrote.  "Notwithstanding  the  formal 
outcome  (before  the  federal  appeals  court)  of  this  decision,  we  said  that 
the  (Interior)  Secretary  has  indeed  breached  these  basic  duties  (of 
loyalty,  care  and  candor).  There  is  no  plausible  defense  for  a fiduciary 
to  meet  secretly  with  parties  having  interests  adverse  to  those  of  the 
trust  beneficiary,  adopt  the  third  parties'  desired  course  of  action  in 
lieu  of  action  favorable  to  the  beneficiary,  and  then  mislead  the 
beneficiary  concerning  these  events." 

Peabody  is  not  a party  to  the  U.S.  v.  Navajo  Nation  case.  However,  the 
company's  position  is  that  the  appeals  court  erred,  and  that  the  tribe  was 
paid  fair  market  value  for  its  coal. 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  the  favor  of  Navajos  last 
August  on  a split  2-1  decision.  Judge  Alvin  A.  Schall  filed  the  dissenting 
opinion,  saying  the  Navajos  had  failed  to  prove  the  government  violated  a 
specific  trust  obligation. 

Frye  said  the  federal  government's  self-evident  breach  of  trust  ranges 
from  deliberately  minimizing  tribal  revenues  "from  the  Navajos'  most 
valuable,  nonrenewable  resource"  to  deliberately  undermining  Navajo 
interests  and  its  fiduciary  responsibility  to  a tribe.  The  feds  acted  in 


collusion  with  the  adversary  of  a trust  beneficiary  as  it  "knowingly 
exercised  its  complete  control  over  royalty  adjustments  under  the  lease/' 
Frye  argues. 
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The  Supreme  Court  took  its  second  Indian  law  dispute  of  the  term  on 
Monday,  agreeing  to  consider  whether  the  Navajo  Nation  is  owed  as  much  as 
$600  million  for  a federally-approved  coal  mining  lease  whose  provisions 
were  unfavorable  to  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  won  its  landmark  breach  of  trust  case  last  fall  when  a federal 
appeals  court  said  damages  were  owed  for  a deal  containing  a royalty  rate 
below  standard  market  value.  In  a split  decision,  a three-judge  panel  of 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  Navajo  officials  --  "facing 
severe  economic  pressures"  --  were  forced  to  accept  the  contract  even 
though  better  conditions,  kept  hidden,  had  been  approved. 

The  ruling  was  a significant  victory  for  the  nation's  largest  tribe 
which  has  seen  mining  on  its  lands  since  the  1960s.  Peabody  Coal,  the 
world's  biggest  coal  conglomerate,  operates  in  the  Black  Mesa  region  in 
northeastern  Arizona. 

The  win  now  faces  a reversal  by  a Supreme  Court  most  tribal  leaders  and 
their  advocates  characterize  as  unfriendly  to  Indian  Country.  "There's 
always  the  chance  we  may  lose,"  said  Ray  Baldwin  Louis,  the  press  officer 
for  Navajo  Nation  President  Kelsey  Begaye. 

"Flopefully, " he  added,  "[a  decision]  will  be  in  favor  of  the  nation." 

The  dispute  reaches  to  the  Reagan  administration,  when  the  tribe's 
contracts  with  Peabody  were  up  for  renegotiation.  Based  on  a federal  law 
establishing  a minimum  12.5  percent  royalty  rate,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  approved  a higher  term  of  20  percent. 

The  provision  was  improved  on  what  the  tribe  had  been  receiving  --  37.5 
cents  per  ton,  or  just  2 percent  of  total  proceeds. 

But  Peabody  disputed  the  new  agreement  and  enlisted  the  services  of 
lobbyist  Stanley  Hulett  to  appeal  the  contract.  Hulett  happened  to  be  a 
personal  friend  of  then-Secretary  of  Interior  Donald  P.  Hodel  and  the  two 
met  secretly,  without  the  tribe's  knowledge,  in  1985  to  discuss  the  deal. 

Subsequently,  the  tribe  was  told  no  decision  was  reached  on  the 
favorable  provision  when  in  fact  it  was  upheld  by  an  internal  Department 
of  Interior  review.  Negotiations  between  the  parties  resulted  in  an 
agreement  with  the  12.5  percent  rate,  which  has  been  intact  ever  since. 

"It  can  not  be  reasonably  disputed  that  the  Secretary's  actions  were  in 
Peabody's  interest  and  contrary  to  the  Navajo's  interest,"  Circuit  Dudge 
Pauline  Newman  wrote  in  August  2001. 

Circuit  Dudge  Alvin  A.  Schall  filed  a dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  and 
said  the  tribe  failed  to  prove  the  government  violated  a specific  trust 
obligation.  "That  has  not  been  done,"  he  wrote. 

Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson,  a Bush  appointee,  seized  on  the 
disagreement  in  briefs  filed  this  year.  Not  only  did  he  dispute  the 
existence  of  a trust  relationship,  he  said  the  lower  court's  decision 
could  lead  to  other  tribal  victories. 

"The  decision  below  will  encourage  the  filing  of  damages  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  breach  of  trust,"  he  wrote  on  March  15.  "At  a 
minimum,  such  a development  will  subject  the  United  States  to  costly 
litigation . " 

Attorneys  for  the  Navajo  Nation  urged  the  Court  to  reject  an  appeal  in  a 
May  3 opposition  brief.  "Honest  consultation  with,  not  deception  of. 


Indian  tribes  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  modern  federal-tribal  relationship, 
" they  wrote. 

Oral  arguments  in  the  case  are  expected  this  November.  In  a new 
development,  the  Court  agreed  to  consider  the  Navajo  dispute  and  one 
affecting  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  at  the  same  time. 

Both  cases  deal  with  the  limitations  of  the  trust  relationship,  although 
the  Apache  Tribe  seeks  considerably  less,  $14  million,  in  order  to  repair 
crumbling  buildings  at  an  old  Army  fort  the  government  promised  to  hold  in 
trust  under  a 1960  federal  law.  The  same  appeals  court  last  May  ruled  the 
tribe  was  owed  money. 
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A matter  of  trust,  and  a decades-old  'folly' 

TUESDAY,  DUNE  4,  2002 

The  Court  finds  that  the  United  States  violated  the  most  fundamental 
fiduciary  duties  of  care,  loyalty  and  candor.  --  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Lawrence  M.  Baskir.  Navajo  v.  U.S.  February  4,  2000. 

It's  not  always  easy  for  a government  official  to  remember  what  happened 
a decade  ago.  But  it's  not  so  hard  to  recall  what  didn't. 

Dust  ask  former  Secretary  of  Interior  Donald  P.  Flodel.  When  confronted 
with  a 1985  meeting  secretly  held  with  a lobbyist  and  personal  friend  who 
represented  a company  opposed  to  a coal  agreement  with  terms  favorable  to 
the  Navajo  Nation,  he  offered  up  this  explanation  under  oath. 

"The  decision-maker  isn't  suppose  [sic]  to  talk  to  one  of  the  two  sides 
while  he  is  in  the  process  of  making  a decision  or  may  be  in  the  process 
of  making  a decision,"  he  said. 

The  reason,  he  added,  "goes  to  fundamental  fairness."  Calling  such 
meetings  "folly,"  he  said  in  his  1995  sworn  deposition  that  he  "expect 
people  who  dealt  with  me  inside  and  outside  the  Department  [of  Interior] 
would  have  known  that  I would  have  been  pretty  firm  on  that  as  a matter  of 
practice . " 

The  inference  was  that  the  meeting  with  Stanley  Hulett,  a lobbyist  for 
the  world's  largest  mining  company,  didn't  happen  because  it  wasn't 
conceivable.  The  Reagan  administration  never  engaged  in  "folly,"  Hodel 
said  ten  years  later. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  M.  Baskir  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Claims, 
agreeing  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  thought  otherwise.  Government  memoranda, 
which  were  kept  hidden  from  the  tribe  for  11  years,  and  documents 
belonging  to  Peabody  Coal,  the  company  which  has  mined  Navajo  and  Flopi 
lands  since  the  1960s,  supported  the  tribe's  characterization  of  the 
events  as  pure  "deception." 

"Although  Mr.  Hodel 's  memory  fails  him  on  this  point,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  he  did  what  he  condemns,"  wrote  Baskir. 

The  ruling  was  clear:  the  United  States  didn't  live  up  to  its  trust 
responsibilities.  "We  conclude  that  the  defendant,  acting  through  former 
Secretary  Hodel,  violated  the  most  basic  common  law  fiduciary  duties  owed 
the  Navajo  Nation,"  Baskir  wrote. 

But,  in  what  was  then  a setback  for  the  tribe,  Baskir  said  there  was  no 
law,  treaty  or  otherwise  on  the  books  which  would  allow  the  tribe  to 
collect  money  --  up  to  $600  million  --  for  the  misdeeds.  "Regrettably,  we 
also  conclude  that  the  trust  relationship  necessary  for  our  jurisdiction 
does  not  exist,  and  these  violations  do  not  mandate  monetary  relief,  both 
as  required  by  our  jurisdictional  precedents,"  he  added. 

That  distinction,  which  was  noted  by  a dissenting  federal  appeals  court 
judge  whose  peers  subsequently  found  reason  to  award  the  tribe  damages,  is 


what  the  Bush  administration  is  banking  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  seize  upon 
when  it  hears  the  dispute  in  what  could  be  one  of  the  most  anticipated 
Indian  law  cases  in  years. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  case  highlights  an  often-ignored  truth 
about  the  Indian  trust  relationship:  it  exists  largely  only  when  the 
United  States  says  it  does.  Without  specific  laws,  regulations  or  mandates, 
whether  the  government  owes  anything  to  a tribe  depends  on  what  Solicitor 
General  Ted  Olson,  a Bush  appointee,  called  a "threshold"  question  in 
briefs  filed  this  year. 

Or,  as  some  tribes  might  hope,  a sympathetic  judge.  "Implicated  in  every 
instance  is  the  delicate  balance  struck  between  exercising  fiduciary 
responsibilities  and  respecting  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination, 

" wrote  Baskir  last  year. 

Whether  that  exists  in  the  dispute  at  hand  and  another  one  affecting  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

In  what  will  likely  turn  out  to  be  a testy  decision  worthy  of  last  year's 
Nevada  v.  Hicks  case,  the  Justices  are  set  to  hear  arguments  later  this 
year. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Twin  honors  won  by  Blackfeet  Conservation  Officer  Little  Dog 
BY  30HN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
Thursday,  Dune  06,  2002 

After  13  years  on  the  job  as  Conservation  Officer  for  Blackfeet  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Howard  Little  Dog  was  named  2002  Conservation  Officer  of  the 
Year  by  the  Native  American  Fish  and  Wildlife  Society,  as  well  as  earning 
a certificate  of  recognition  from  the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  The  national 
organization  said  its  honor  was  given  Little  Dog  "in  appreciation  for  your 
outstanding  dedication  and  contribution  toward  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  nation's  vital  natural  resources." 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  offered  its  recognition  "for  his  outstanding 
achievements  and  dedication  to  the  Fish  & Game  Department,"  signed  by  the 
entire  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  on  May  29. 

"I've  always  been  an  outdoor  person,"  Little  Dog  said  Thursday,  "hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping.  I'm  dedicated  to  preserving  fish  and  wildlife." 

Little  Dog  responded  to  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  years  ago  and 
was  selected  along  with  two  other  applicants  by  the  personnel  department 
at  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to  become  game  wardens. 

Together  with  Fred  Crossguns,  Galen  Blackman  and  Sam  Duneau,  Little  Dog 
patrols  the  1.5  million  acres  of  Blackfeet  country,  checking  for  permits 
and  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Reservation's  animal  resources.  "You  know 
it's  a full-time  job,"  Little  Dog  commented.  He  and  the  other  wardens  are 
on  call  24  hours  per  day  to  apprehend  violators,  respond  to  bear  calls  and 
everything  else  that  can  and  does  come  up. 

"My  family  understands  it's  the  job  I've  chosen  to  do,"  Little  Dog  said 
of  the  adjustments  necessary  to  accommodate  his  schedule.  Blackfeet  Fish 
and  Wildlife  works  closely  with  Blackfeet  Law  Enforcement.  "We  report 
crimes  on  the  Reservation,  assist  with  Search  and  Rescue  and  whatever  is 
needed,"  he  said. 

A love  of  wildlife  and  the  outdoors  may  have  inspired  Little  Dog  to 
apply  for  his  job,  but  a commitment  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
Reservation's  animal  life  is  what  has  kept  him  at  it.  "That's  what  they 
call  our  department,"  he  said,  "Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  focus  should  be  on 
enhancements  and  restoration  of  big  game  and  fisheries.  Our  job  is  to 


protect  and  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  for  our  children  and  grandchildren 
so  they  can  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  we  do  with  hunting  and  fishing." 

Little  Dog  credits  Lewistown  biologist  Robin  Wagner  for  nominating  him 
for  the  national  award,  and  he  is  due  for  an  official  honoring  ceremony  by 
the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  during  North  American  Indian  Days. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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[Editorial  Comment  from  Owlstar  Trading  Post  - Daily  Headlines 
http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
Okay,  I've  been  irritated,  even  annoyed  by  some  events  this  week,  but 
Friday's  goings-on  in  court  in  South  Dakota  put  me  into  pure  sputtering 
outrage.  First,  the  state's  attorney  wants  to  cast  doubt  on  how  Indian 
bones  came  to  be  found  near  a river  where  Indian  tribes  have  lived  for 
centuries  <duh!>  "They  had  to  get  there  somehow,"  he  says,  in  a stunning 
flash  of  courtroom  brilliance.  That  they  did.  May  I suggest  a simple 
answer?  Indians  died.  Their  people  buried  them.  Over  centuries,  with  a lot 
of  Indians,  that  comes  up  to  a lot  of  bones.  The  suggestion  that  they  were 
planted  there  recently  is  beyond  improbable.  One  wonders  how  the  present- 
day  Indians  would  have  come  by  a couple  of  truckloads  of  human  bones 
ancient  enough  to  "pass"  for  an  old  burial  grounds  in  order  to  plant  them 
there,  had  they  been  so  deficient  in  traditional  respect  as  to  do  such  a 
thing. 

The  crowning  comment  came  when  he  questioned  the  validity  of  oral 
tradition  as  proof  that  a Yankton  woman  was  related  to  the  people  buried 
on  the  site.  Could  she  show  him  a study  proving  oral  tradition  is  reliable 
over  several  hundred  years,  he  asked?  Well,  Dewish  and  Christian  clergy 
certainly  put  great  store  by  Leviticus,  and  that  was  Hebrew  oral  history 
for  generations  be 
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Lakota  moon  of  making  fat 
Yuchi  cpaconendzo/blackberry  ripening  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Chiapas95,  Iron  Natives  Net  Rez,  Indianz,  Rez  Life 
and  Minnesota  Indian  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 


"Our  people  are  growing  up  to  realize  we  mean  more  to  this  earth  than 
just  a welfare  case.  We  have  a history  and  a language,  and  nobody 
else  has  this  particular  history  and  language  but  us." 

Edward  Moody,  Nuxalk  (Bella  Coola) 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Dourney  [ 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  \ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

On  Dune  12,  at  Owlstar  Trading  Post  - Daily  Headlines... 
http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm...  Danet  wrote 
Dune  12,  2002 

As  I looked  at  today's  news,  I was  struck  by  the  number  of  stories 
about  sacred  land  taken  and  misused.  I'm  rerunning  a story  about  the 
Lakota  refusal  to  accept  court-ordered  payment  for  the  Black  Hills  as  a 
counterpoint  to  similar  claims  now  being  pressed  by  the  Blackfeet  for  the 
return  of  the  Little  Rockies,  and  the  story  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa,  who  did  accept  payment  and  are  now  using  it  to  rebuild  their 
sacred  forests. 

South  Dakota  courts  granted  a temporary  restraining  order  to  the 
Yankton  Sioux,  insuring  their  disturbed  remains  along  the  Missouri  River 
will  be  safe  until  a full  trial  on  disposition  of  the  site  can  be  held. 
Meanwhile,  the  Wampanoag  have  reburied  remains  similarly  disturbed. 

- Danet 

Danet  does  not  mention  Valley  of  the  Chiefs  (which  the  dominant  society 
calls  Weatherman  Draw)  in  Montana,  Sacred  Blue  Lake  in  Northwest  New 
Mexico,  or  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  which  has  just  been  placed  in  great  jeopardy  by 
approval  of  nearby  mining  ...  the  list  is  endless.  The  list  is  a sad,  sad 
litany  of  Amerikka's  disregard  for  that  which  is  Sacred  to  the  First 
Nations  of  Turtle  Island,  especially  if  there  is  one  mineral  that  can  be 
mined,  or  any  other  use  that  can  be  turned  to  corporate  or  political  gain. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Black  Mesa  and  the  Yellowstone  Buffalo  herd  are  bitter  testimony  to  this. 
Even  if  it  means  loss  of  life  or  way  of  life,  raping  Mother  Earth  is  the 
preferred  path.  It  takes  no  more  than  a clear  view  of  that  which  can  only 
be  coveted  from  afar.  Witness  the  Pope  Scope  on  Mt.  Graham  if  you  doubt 
even  the  top  of  a mountain  is  safe  from  wanton  greed. 

When  a state  attorney  can  have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  accuse  the 
Yankton  Sioux  of  planting  their  ancestors'  remains  along  the  Missouri 
where  the  wasicu  want  to  harvest  fill  dirt  to  expand  a recreation  area  it 
becomes  apparent  no  lie  is  too  absurd  if  it  might  open  the  door  to  yet 
another  exploitation. 


Our  children  have  been  brutalized  in  boarding  schools.  Our  women  have 
been  involuntarily  sterilized  in  IHS  hospitals.  They've  been  browbeaten 
into  abandoning  their  infants  to  be  adopted  by  non-Indian  people.  If 
torture,  genocide,  and  baby-stealing  are  acceptable  to  the  invaders,  why 
are  we  even  a little  surprised  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mounts  a 
tax-payer  funded  legal  fight  and  risks  openly  committing  contempt  of  court 
to  continue  stealing  from  the  impoverished,  even  the  now-drought-devastated 
Navajo? 

Racism  in  South  Dakota  To:  Keep  Danklow  From  the  Senate 

Please  take  a look  at  the  petition  posted  at 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/SDRacism/ 

If  you  agree,  and  most  readers  of  this  newsletter  probably  will, 
please  consider  signing  the  petition.  I have....  signature  #16 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Raymond  Friday  Locke 

- Ruby  Tiger  Osceola 

- Crossings 

- Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  turns  103 

- DOI  seeks  removal  of 
Court  Monitor 

- Judge  halts  digging  at  Burial  Site 

- Little  Rockies: 

A Sacred,  Scarred  Place 

- Wampanoag  lay  Ancestors'  Remains 
to  Rest 

- Blackfeet  Spring  Storm  2002 

- Livestock  Biz  drying  up 
on  the  Navajo  Rez 

- Corps  of  Engineers 
should  consult  with  Tribes 

- Guerrero  gives  Noble  Hand  Out 
to  Survivors 

- Ottawa  plans  new 
Indian-Claims  Agency 

- First  Nations  work  to  take  on 
Family  Services 

"RE : Raymond  Friday  Locke" 


- Indian  Act  Revisions  fall  Short 

- Qualicum  First  Nation 
wins  River  Battle 

- Alaskan  Native 
Exchange  System  in  Peril 

- FBI  Misconduct: 

You  should  have  Listened 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Female  Prisoner  needs  Pen  Pals 
--  Help  Needed: 

Westville  Indiana  Correctional 
--  Help  Needed: 

Maine  State  Prison  at  Warren 

- Rustywire:  Bitter  Winds 

- Poem:  Windows 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Elders  tell  Tribal  Lore 
on  Using  Plants 

- Review:  Windtalker 

- Help  Save  Indian  Radio  in  NYC 

- Native  America  Calling 

- Upcoming  Events 


Date:  Sun,  16  Dun  2002  20:50:43  -0700 

From:  "Chris  Milda  (_Akimel  O'odham_)"  <NewsAndInformation@earthlink.net> 
Sub j : Navajo  historian  Locke,  68,  dies  (Fwd) 


------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

Sub  j : Navajo  historian  Locke,  68,  dies 

fr. : http : //www. azstarnet.com/star/sun/20616rRegionalBrfs.html 

Tucson,  Arizona  Sunday,  16  Dune  2002 

Around  the  West 

CALIFORNIA 

Navajo  historian  Locke,  68,  dies 

LOS  ANGELES  - Raymond  Friday  Locke,  author  of  the  definitive  history  of 
the  Navajo  people  and  a veteran  editor  at  Flolloway  Flouse,  a Los  Angeles- 
based  publisher,  has  died.  He  was  68. 

Locke,  whose  1976  "Book  of  the  Navajo"  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  died 
Dune  8 in  Palm  Springs  of  cardiac  arrest,  the  publishing  company  announced. 
He  was  a resident  of  Studio  City. 

A native  of  Montgomery  County,  Miss.,  Locke  attended  the  universities  of 
Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  and,  as  an  adult,  became  involved  with  Native 
American  causes. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Ad  Hoc  Committee  studying  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural  effects  of  the  relocation  of  Navajos  from 
their  native  lands  to  reservations . He  also  served  on  the  boards  of  the 
Urban  Indian  Development  Association  and  the  American  Indian  Scholarship 
Fund . 

Locke's  "Book  of  the  Navajo"  is  used  extensively  as  a high  school  and 
college  textbook  in  Native  American  studies. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Florida  Seminole  matriarch  who  preserved  tribal  culture  dead  at  106 
Sunday,  Dune  16,  2002 
Associated  Press 

TAMPA  - Ruby  Tiger  Osceola,  the  oldest  living  Florida  Seminole  and 
matriarch  of  the  tribe's  Tampa  reservation,  has  died  at  the  age  of  106. 

Osceola,  who  presided  over  a lineage  of  more  than  100  children  and 
grandchildren,  died  Thursday. 

Tribe  members  credit  her  with  keeping  their  customs  alive  and  teaching 
them  to  each  new  generation. 

"She  was  an  idol,"  said  Lilia  Henry,  one  of  Osceola's  granddaughters. 

"We  compared  her  to  the  Queen  Mother  for  us.  She  was  our  matriarch." 

Born  in  the  Florida  Everglades,  Osceola  later  lived  in  Bradenton  and 
moved  to  a 9-acre  reservation  in  Tampa  in  1980.  She  moved  17  members  of 
her  family  from  Bradenton  to  help  start  the  reservation.  Today,  there  are 
nearly  200  Seminoles  living  on  or  near  those  9 acres. 

"Whenever  there  were  any  major  decisions,  she  was  asked  first  what  her 
thoughts  were,"  said  Keith  Simmons,  who  is  married  to  another  of  Osceola's 
grandchildren . "She  moved  everybody  up  here,  and  it  was  a better  life  for 
them. " 

She  also  dedicated  her  life  to  teaching  Seminole  culture  to  each  of  her 
descendants:  seven  children,  31  grandchildren,  59  great-grandchildren,  and 
five  great-great-grandchildren . 

"She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  were  all  strong  in  their  culture," 
Henry  said. 

Osceola  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Frank  Osceola;  her  son, 
Albert  Osceola;  and  five  grandchildren.  Her  survivors  include  her  four 
daughters,  a brother,  a sister,  26  grandchildren,  59  great-grandchildren 


and  five  great-great-grandchildren. 

Services  were  held  Saturday  in  Thonotosassa . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Naples  Daily  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries  The  following  obituaries 
appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press,  Shelby  Promoter  or 
Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Sandra  Fleavy  Gun 

Sandra  "Sandy"  Kay  Bouttier  Fleavy  Gun,  56,  died  May  29,  2002,  at  Benefis 
East  in  Great  Falls. 

Fler  funeral  was  held  Dune  3 at  Floly  Family  Mission  with  burial  in  Floly 
Family  Mission  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Nov.  4,  1945,  in  Browning.  She  and  Curtis  Fleavy  Gun  were 
married  in  1998  at  Twin  Lakes.  She  received  her  GED  in  1999  and  attended 
BCC.  She  enjoyed  bingo,  camping,  Keno,  video  games,  arts  and  crafts  and 
being  with  her  children  and  grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband;  daughters,  Lorie  Gobert,  Shelly  Shouting 
of  Cardston,  and  Dune  Larance;  sons,  Willie  LaBuff  and  Dames  LaBuff; 
sisters,  Elizabeth  Brown  of  Great  Falls,  Patricia  DeBoo  of  Valier  and 
Belva  Wenzel  of  Great  Falls;  brothers,  Curtis  Bouttier,  Sr.,  and  Dames 
Bouttier  of  Twin  Cities,  Ga.;  16  grandchildren;  and  four  great- 
grandchildren . 

Day  Family  Funeral  Flome  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cynthia  Beverly 

Cynthia  H.  Beverly  of  Flurst,  Texas,  died  May  10,  2002,  after  a short 
hospitalization . 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  where  her  son  serves 
as  one  of  the  pastors. 

She  was  born  Nov.  3,  1912,  in  Cut  Bank,  to  Dames  Logan  and  Ida  Edith 
Flyatt,  the  youngest  of  six  children.  She  later  moved  to  Kalispell  where 
she  attended  school,  graduating  from  Flathead  County  High  School  in  1930. 
She  attended  college  at  Dillon  and  Flavre,  receiving  a degree  in  education. 
She  began  teaching  at  the  Chief  Fleavy  Breast  School  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  She  later  returned  to  Cut  Bank  where  she  taught  second  grade 
until  her  retirement. 

She  married  Flenry  FI.  "Perc"  Beverly,  who  was  employed  by  the  Texas 
Pipeline  Company,  on  May  27,  1939  in  Shelby.  They  lived  in  Cut  Bank  until 
their  retirements,  after  which  they  moved  to  Mesa,  Ariz.,  where  they 
resided  until  Perc  died  in  1996.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  they  had  been 
married  56  1/2  years.  Cynthia  and  her  sister.  Fern  Symes,  later  moved  to 
Austin,  Texas,  where  she  lived  until  her  move  to  Flurst  in  2000. 

Beverly  was  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cut  Bank  where 
she  served  as  an  elder  and  deacon,  was  a member  of  the  church  session,  the 
women's  circle  and  various  committees.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Cut 
Bank  Golf  Club,  Eastern  Star,  PEO,  helped  with  the  Rainbow  Girls  and  was 
the  first  Girl  Scout  leader  in  Cut  Bank.  Later  she  was  a member  of  The 
Church  of  the  Master  in  Mesa. 

She  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Nancy  B.  LaBrant  of  Burnet,  Texas;  a son. 
Bud  Beverly  of  Flurst;  three  grandsons;  two  granddaughters;  five  great- 
grandchildren; a sister.  Fern  Symes  of  Austin;  and  nieces,  nephews  and 
friends . 

Memorials  may  be  given  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cut  Bank  or 
to  The  Church  of  the  Master  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mesa. 


Roselynn  Eagle  Feathers 


Roselynn  Marie  Eagle  Feathers,  40,  died  at  Benefis  East  in  Great  Falls 
on  Dune  5,  2002. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Dune  7 at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Her 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Browning  Evangelistic  Center  on  Dune  8 with  burial 
in  North  Starr  Flat  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Nov.  14,  1961,  in  Browning.  She  attended  Haskell  school, 

BCC  and  Great  Falls  Vo-Tech. 

Surviving  are  her  partner,  Durand  "Smitty"  Bear  Medicine;  her  parents, 
Earl  and  Doris  Old  Person  and  Glenn  Eagle  Feathers;  a daughter,  Twila  Dawn 
Day  Child;  sons,  Taj'  Dubray  Eagle  Feathers  and  Doseph  Glenn  Bear 
Medicine;  sisters,  Glenda  Eagle  Feathers,  Giselle  "Spring"  Eagle  Feathers, 
Misty  Eagle  Feathers,  Cecille  Eagle  Feathers  and  Amanda  Old  Crow;  brothers, 
Marty  Eagle  Feathers,  Alfred  Eagle  Feathers,  Earl  Old  Person,  Dr.,  D.P. 
Eagle  Feathers  and  Brian  Old  Crow;  and  a granddaughter. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Dune  14,  2002 
Adela  Archuleta 

ADELA  ARCHULETA  , 93,  of  San  Duan  Pueblo  and  originally  of  Ojo  Caliente 
died  Wednesday  following  a lengthy  illness.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Society.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Manuel  and 
Celedonia  Herrera;  husband  of  63  years.  Dose  Nemecio  Archuleta;  two  sons- 
in-law,  A1  Disabatino  and  Delphine  Herrera;  and  grandson,  Mel  Rael  Dr.  She 
is  survived  by  her  children,  Fernando  Archuleta  and  wife  Tina  of 
Albuquerque,  Floriada  Wells  and  husband  Parker  of  San  Duan,  Alice  Rael  of 
Santa  Fe,  Frances  Herrera  of  Denver,  Virginia  Salazar  and  husband  Rey  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Tina  Disabatino  of  San  Duan,  and  Sally  Turner  and 
husband  Bob  of  Moreno  Valley,  Calif.;  dear  sister,  Maria  Archuleta  of  Ojo 
Caliente;  29  grandchildren,  51  great-grandchildren  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ojo  Caliente  Cemetery. 
DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Leon  Guerin 

LEON  GUERIN  , 59,  of  La  Villita  died  Wednesday  following  a sudden 
illness.  He  was  originally  from  Las  Vegas  and  moved  to  Cuarteles  as  a 
young  boy.  In  1982  he  married  Doyce  and  moved  to  Alcalde.  He  was  a member 
of  the  San  Duan  Baptist  Church,  was  very  active  in  Daycees,  was  president 
of  the  Fiesta  Council  and  coached  for  11  years.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  father,  Leo  Guerin;  brother,  Ray  Lopez;  mother  and  father-in-law, 
Elvie  and  Albert  Babcock;  paternal  grandfather,  Dohnny  Guerin; 
grandmothers,  Susie  and  Margaret  Guerin;  and  maternal  grandparents, 

Salomon  and  Tule  Hayes.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doyce  Guerin  of 
Alcalde;  children,  Martina  Padilla  and  husband  Tommy  of  Chamita,  Teofilo 
Guerin  and  Duan  Marcos  Guerin  all  of  Alcalde;  two  grandchildren;  mother, 
Constance  Lopez  and  husband  Doe  of  Quarteles;  brothers  and  sisters,  Patty 
Tate  and  husband  Charles  of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Mike  Guerin  and  wife  Bertha  of 
Hobbs,  Aurilious,  Benny  and  Sandra  Lopez  all  of  Quarteles;  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends.  A rosary  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  San  Duan 
Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  San  Duan 
Pueblo  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Villita  Cemetery.  DeVargas  Funeral 
Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Dune  12,  2002 
Fern  M.  Cuevas 

PINE  RIDGE  - Fern  M.  Cuevas,  51,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dune  7,  2002, 
in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Gary  Fleury,  Craig  Fleury  and  Steve  Fleury, 
all  of  Omaha;  one  daughter,  Davene  Fleury,  Omaha;  two  brothers,  Myron  High 


Bull,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  and  Sylvester  Thin  Elk,  Mission;  two  sisters, 
Delores  Noralez,  Alliance,  Neb.,  and  Lois  Campbell,  Lame  Deer;  and  one 
grandchild . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  13,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harry  F.  Byrd 

FLANDREAU  - Harry  F.  Byrd,  89,  Flandreau,  died  Monday,  Dune  10,  2002,  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  guardian,  Lucille  Mesteth,  Porcupine;  one  sister, 
Evelyn  Galvin,  Flandreau;  and  one  brother,  Sidney  Byrd,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  Day  School. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  15,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating.  Leonard  Crow  Dog  will  officiate  at 
traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  16,  2002 
Alvina  Amelia  Babby 

HAMILTON,  MT  - Alvina  Amelia  "Sis"  (Young)  Babby  died  at  the  age  of  93 
on  Wednesday,  Dune  12,  2002,  in  Hamilton,  Montana.  She  had  resided  at  the 
Valley  View  Nursing  Home  in  Hamilton  since  November  1999  in  order  to  be 
close  to  her  family. 

Alvina  was  born  in  Cody,  Nebraska  on  February  23,  1909  and  was  raised  on 
the  Little  White  River  southeast  of  present  day  Vetal  in  Bennett  County, 
South  Dakota.  She  was  the  second  of  six  children  born  to  Edward  and 
Cecilia  "Tiny"  (Livermont)  Young. 

She  attended  the  Delly  Grade  School  in  Bennett  County,  the  Flandreau  and 
St.  Francis  boarding  schools  and  graduated  from  Martin  High  School  in  1930. 
She  then  attended  the  Nettleton  Business  School  in  Sioux  Falls,  earning 
her  stenographic  certificate,  and  was  employed  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota. 

While  working  in  Pine  Ridge,  Sis  met  and  married  Dennis  Babby  on  March 
29,  1934,  in  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota.  They  later  renewed  their  marriage 
vows  with  Father  Thomas  D.  Martin  at  the  old  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Church  in 
Pine  Ridge.  Dennis'  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  took  them  away 
from  South  Dakota  in  1942.  They  lived  and  worked  at  many  different 
locations  over  the  years  and  spent  WWII  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  Although 
unable  to  return  to  South  Dakota  to  live,  they  always  considered  Bennett 
and  Shannon  counties  as  their  home.  Three  of  their  four  children  were  born 
in  Pine  Ridge  and  their  fourth  was  born  in  Poplar,  Montana.  At  the  time  of 
Dennis'  death  on  Danuary  25,  1994,  their  vows  had  lasted  60  years. 

Sis  took  immense  pride  in  and  was  sustained  by  her  love  for  the  families 
from  which  she  descended  and  never  permitted  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
she  was  related  to  slip  away.  Sis  was  a totally  devoted  wife,  homemaker 
and  mother.  She  was  extremely  protective  of  and  patient  with  her  family. 

Her  greatest  joy  was  always  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those  she  loved.  She 
enjoyed  cooking  and  baking;  and  her  lifelong  hobbies  of  needlework,  sewing 
and  crocheting  were  often  recognized  with  blue  ribbons  at  state  fairs.  Her 
unselfish  love  for  and  devotion  to  her  family  is  her  legacy. 

After  her  children  were  raised,  Alvina  did  volunteer  service  with  the 
Grey  Ladies  Auxiliary  at  the  hospital  in  Bemidji,  Minnesota  and  with  the 
Altar  Society  and  the  Federal  Employees  Women's  Auxiliary. 

Alvina  is  survived  by  her  four  children  and  their  spouses:  Wyman  (Donna) 
Babby,  LaVonne  Hoselton  and  C.  Doyce  (Bruce)  Peterson,  all  of  Montana  and 
Lloyd  (Patricia)  Babby  of  Idaho;  a sister.  Myrtle  Schoenly  of  Martin,  SD; 
a sister-in-law,  Ramona  (Blaine)  Young  of  Rapid  City;  14  grandchildren;  18 
great-grandchildren;  two  great-great-grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 


Alvina  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dennis;  her  parents;  two 
brothers,  Chester  (Buster)  and  Blaine  Young;  and  two  sisters,  Thelma 
Griffith  and  Leona  Williams. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-6  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  18  at  the  Ziegler 
Funeral  Home  in  Martin,  SD. 

Vigil  services  will  be  from  7 - 8:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  18  at  Our  Lady 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Martin.  Funeral  Mass  will  be 
celebrated  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dune  19,  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Dohn  D.  Hennessy  as  celebrant.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  church 
immediately  after  the  interment. 

Pallbearers  will  be  her  grandchildren,  Beth  Gary,  Elaine  Babby,  Angela 
Babby,  Lorna  Babby,  Cathy  Claxton,  Deanna  Barham,  Dan  Hoselton,  Bill  Babby, 
Kathy  Babby,  Colleen  Hayes,  David  Babby,  Denice  Soto,  Christine  Larson  and 
Scott  Peterson. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  memorials  be  made  to  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Martin,  SD. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  15,  2002 

Roxie  Ann  Cranfield 

Funeral  services  for  Roxie  Ann  Cranfield  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m. 

Tuesday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel. 

Rev.  Kenneth  Stafford  is  set  to  officiate. 

Burial  is  to  follow  at  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  under  the  direc-tion  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Cranfield  died  Friday,  Dune  14,  2002  at  her  home  in  Seminole  at  the 
age  of  69. 

She  moved  to  Seminole  from  Oklahoma  City  25  years  ago.  She  was  born 
Dan.  26,  1933  in  Oklahoma  City  to  Grover  Cleveland  and  Edna  Ruth  (Warren) 
Ivers . 

Cranfield  married  Chester  Cranfield  on  Dune  10,  1950  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Danny  Arthur 
Cranfield  in  2001;  one  grandson,  Kirk  William  Cranfield;  two  brothers  and 
one  sister.  Cranfield  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  the  home;  one 
adopted  son,  Sammy  Ivers  of  Prague;  two  daughters,  Leanna  Tiger  of 
Seminole  and  Roxann  Ginn  of  Sitka,  Ala.;  one  brother,  Warren  Ivers  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  eight  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 

Casket  bearers  are  Dames  Tiger,  Mike  Tiger,  Dames  Tiger  Dr.,  Van 
Ethridge,  Michael  Dohnson  and  David  Cranfield. 

Neomi  Harjo 

Home  services  for  Neomi  Lee  Dixon  Harjo  were  scheduled  for  8 p.m. 
Saturday. 

She  will  be  moved  to  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church  on  Sunday  at  4 
p.m.  Wake  services  will  commence  at  7:30  p.m.  Funeral  services  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Monday  with  Rev. 

Mike  Svitak  and  Rev.  Mike  Harjo  officiating. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Seminole  Chapter  of  the  Viet  Name  Veterans. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  and  Seminole  Chapter 
of  Viet  Nam  Veterans. 

Interment  is  to  follow  at  the  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Harjo  died  Thursday,  Dune  13  at  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Tulsa  at  the 
age  of  61. 

She  was  born  in  Bentley  on  May  6,  1941  to  Frank  and  Frances  Dim  Dixon. 

She  was  raised  in  the  Strother  area  and  attended  Strother  and  Sequoyah 
Schools . 

Harjo  married  Charley  Harjo  were  married  on  Dune  28,  1960  in  Seminole. 


She  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church, 


where  she  taught  Sunday  School  and  Vacation  Bible  School. 

She  was  also  a youth  group  leader. 

Harjo  was  a Cub  Scout  and  Boy  Scout  Leader  and  President  of  the 
Seminole  Chapter  Honor  Color  Guard  and  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  the  home;  two  daughters,  Gwendolyn 
Harjo  of  Glenpool  and  Cheryl  Harjo  of  Okmulgee;  one  son,  Charles  Harjo 
Dr.  of  Kiefer;  three  brothers,  Evan  Haney,  David  Haney,  and  Doe  Haney, 
all  of  Seminole.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  her  mother; 
her  stepfather.  Rev.  Vernon  Haney;  one  son,  Victor  L.  Harjo;  two  sisters. 
Rose  Haney  and  Elizabeth  Perkins;  and  two  brothers,  Aaron  Dixon  and  an 
infant  brother,  Daniel  Haney. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  The  Seminole  Producer. 

Dune  11,  2002 

Otis  K.  Begay 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Otis  Begay,  31,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dune  12  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Harrison  Tabaha 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery. 

Begay  died  Dune  8 in  rural  New  Mexico.  He  was  born  Oct.  6,  1970  in 
Gallup  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Came  to  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Verna  Begay  of  Mariano  Lake;  son,  Kelsey 
Wade  Begay  of  Mariano  Lake;  daughters,  Amberlynn  L.  Begay,  Briannalynn  L. 
Begay  and  Tamara  Kelli  Begay  all  of  Mariano  Lake;  parents,  Eleanor  Smith 
of  Chinle,  Ariz.  and  Kee  K.  Begay  of  Pinedale;  step-parents  George  W. 

Smith  and  Ceya  Begay; brothers,  Lorren  Cook  of  Iyanbito,  Seymour  Smith  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Shane  Smith  and  Sheldon  Smith  both  of  Chinle,  Ariz., 
Ethan  Begay,  Keevin  Begay,  Kurt  Begay  and  Lyle  Begay  all  of  Pinedale; 
sisters,  Chelsey  Begay  and  Kimberly  Begay  both  of  Pinedale;  and 
grandmother,  Trixie  Begay  of  Pinedale. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dan  Frank  Sr. 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Dan  Frank  Sr.,  74,  will  be  held  11  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Dune  12  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Gallup.  Bishop 
Greg  Doty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Frank  Sr.  died  Dune  9 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  14,  1928  in 
Ramah  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Frank  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  a cattle  rancher,  rodeo 
livestock  contractor,  worked  for  Tribal  Forestry,  Navajo,  N.M.  as  a mill 
worker.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a heavy 
equipment  operator.  He  participated  in  rodeos  and  traveled  as  a rodeo 
livestock  contractor.  His  hobbies  included  deer  hunting,  steer  roping, 
breaking  horses  and  silversmithing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Winnie  S.  Frank  of  Houck,  Ariz.;  son,  Dan 
Frank  Dr.  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  daughters,  Clothida  Nez  of  Houck  and  Wilhelmina 
Frank  of  Albuquerque;  brother,  Ben  Doe  Frank  of  Ramah;  and  six 
grandchildren . 

Frank  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Bah  Chee  and  Frank 
Navajo. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Mount  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Calvin  Richard  Nez 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Calvin  Nez,  8,  will  be  held  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dune  12  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Gallup.  Bishop  Greg  Doty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Nez  died  Dune  6 in  Sanders,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1993  in  Gallup 
into  the  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Nez  had  just  finished  the  second  grade.  His  hobbies  included  horseback 
riding,  bike-riding  and  tending  to  his  livestock.  Survivors  include  his 


parents,  Clothhilda  and  Anthony  Nez  Sr.  both  of  Houck;  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Anthony,  Calsey,  Casey,  Derel  and  Alex  Nez  all  of  Houck;  sister,  Tilia  Nez 
of  Houck;  grandparents,  Dan  and  Winnie  Frank,  both  of  Houck  and  Alice  Muse 
of  Sanders,  Ariz. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Donald  C.  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Gallup. 

Mount  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  12,  2002 
Nathan  Bert  Dim 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nathan  Dim,  15,  will  be  held  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  13  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Sanders,  Ariz.  Elder  and  Sister  Bird  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Community  Cemetery,  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz. 

Dim  died  Dune  8 in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dune  16,  1986  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Enemy  Bear 
People  Clan. 

Dim  attended  Apache  Elementary  School,  Farmington  and  Rough  Rock,  Ariz 
where  he  had  just  finished  the  9th  grade.  He  received  numerous  awards  and 
was  an  artistst,  drawing  cartoons.  His  hobbies  included  bicycle  jumping. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Suzie  S.  and  Irvin  Bert  Dim  Sr.  both  of 
Wide  Ruins;  brothers,  Irvin  B.  Dim,  Anthony  B.  Dim  and  Mathew  B.  Dim  all 
of  Wide  Ruins;  sister,  Danielle  Sue  Dim  of  Wide  Ruins;  grandparents,  Dohn 
and  Mary  Silver  of  Wide  Ruins,  Dick  Dim,  Dohnny  Dim  and  Betty  Whitey  all 
of  Huerfano. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Dim,  Casey  Dim,  Edison  Dim,  Allen  Woody, 

Eddie  Mark  and  Albert  Silver. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  13,  2002 
Thomas  George  Gail 

RED  LAKE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Thomas  Gail,  72,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  14  at  St.  Michael  Church.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot.  Red  Lake,  Ariz. 

Gail  died  Dune  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  3,  1930  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Rock  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Gail  attended  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School  and  Albuquerque  Indian 
School.  He  was  a rancher,  farmer  and  was  employed  with  the  railroad. 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Ida  Gail  Organick  and  Nellie  Gail  Kenny. 

Gail  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hazbah  and  Doe  L.  Gail  and 
brother,  Richard  Gail. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shea  E.  Longi,  Benjamin  L.  Organick,  Michael  Kenn, 
Alvin  Kenny,  Rodney  Kenny  and  Roger  Kenny  Sr. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  4,  2002 
Nancy  Bear 

Funeral  services  for  Nancy  Sue  Hulbutta  Bear  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church.  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  and 
Rev.  Malcolm  Tiger  are  set  to  officiate. 

A wake  service  is  set  for  6 p.m.  tonight  at  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist 
Church.  Interment  is  to  follow  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Bear  died  Friday,  May  31,  2002  at  Sunset  Nursing  Home  in  Tecumseh  at 
the  age  of  60.  She  was  born  in  Wewoka  on  May  20,  1942  to  Dohnson  and 
Sarah  Tiger  Hulbutta. 


Hen  family  lived  in  Arizona  for  several  years  before  returning  to 
Oklahoma  in  1960  and  later  relocating  to  Wewoka  in  1964. 

Bear  attended  Gilbert  Schools  in  Arizona. 

She  worked  in  Kitchen  management  in  the  nursing  home  industry  prior  to 
retiring  due  to  health  reasons. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  three  brothers,  Johnny, 
Raymond,  and  Roman  Hulbutta;  and  one  sister,  Semaria  Grass. 

Bear  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Nelsie  Yargee  of  Shawnee;  and  four 
brothers,  Ramsey  and  Paul  Hulbutta,  both  of  Wewoka,  Ron  Hulbutta  of 
Seminole  and  Dimsey  Hulbutta  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Pallbearers  are  Bear's  nephews. 

Dune  11,  2002 

Daisy  Sandfur 

Funeral  services  for  Daisy  Lorene  Sandfur  were  scheduled  for  2 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Victory  Baptist  Church. 

Tim  Harjo,  her  grandson,  was  set  to  officiate.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by 
Corky  Snodgrass  and  Gary  Watkins,  who  are  also  her  grandsons. 

Burial  was  to  follow  at  Vamoosa  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  services  were  held  Monday  night  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 
It  was  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Campbell  and  the  Hitchitte  Women  Singers. 
Sandfur  died  Saturday,  Dune  8,  2002  at  Shawnee  Unity  Health  Center 
North  Campus  at  the  age  of  73. 

She  lived  in  Seminole  County  and  Earlsboro  before  moving  to  Sunset 
Estates  Nursing  Home  in  Shawnee. 

She  was  born  Duly  4,  1928  in  Castle  to  Billy  Spencer  and  Willie  Mae 
(Johnson)  White. 

Sandfur  married  Glen  Sandfur  on  Dec.  19,  1950  in  Seminole.  He  preceded 
her  in  death  on  Dec.  23,  2001. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  held  to  establish  and  operate  food  banks  until 
her  illness. 

She  spent  her  life  raising  her  11  children  and  several  grand-children. 
Sandfur  was  affiliated  with  several  local  churches. 

She  attended  high  school  at  Chilocco  Indian  School. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  three  sons, 
Hubert  Sandfur,  Jimmy  "Geronimo"  Sandfur,  and  Benjamin  "Buck"  Harjo;  and 
one  brother.  Dames  Spencer.  Sandfur  is  survived  by  a granddaughter. 

Brandy  Harjo  of  the  home;  seven  daughters,  Nyeaka  "Sue"  Dimboy  and 
Glenda  "Glennie"  Snodgrass  of  Konawa,  Shirley  "Chatee"  Watkins  of  Ada, 
Rebekah  "Becky"  McBroom  of  Earlsboro,  Beverly  "Chick"  Handshaw  of 
Seminole,  Myra  Sheppard  of  Goodman,  Mo.,  and  Mary  Ann  Algood  of  Maud; 
one  son,  Frank  Sandfur  of  Earlsboro;  one  adopted  son,  Bennie  "Blue" 
Sandfur  of  Shawnee;  four  brothers,  Jimmy  Spencer  of  Midwest  City,  and 
Alfred  Spencer,  Benny  Smith,  and  John  Smith  of  Shawnee;  25  grandchildren 
and  29  great-grandchildren. 
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Gladys  Tantaquidgeon,  guardian  of  Mohegan  culture,  turns  103 

By  Karen  Florin 

06/15/2002 

Mohegan  - Gladys  Tantaquidgeon,  medicine  woman  of  the  Mohegan  Tribe  and 


respected  guardian  of  Native  American  culture,  turns  103  today. 

Tantaquidgeon,  who  lives  with  her  93-year-old  sister  Ruth  on  Mohegan 
Hill,  will  celebrate  the  milestone  quietly  with  close  friends  and 
relatives  and  a cake,  said  her  grandniece,  Melissa  Tantaquidgeon . 

The  birthday  coincides  with  the  season  opening  of  the  tiny  family  museum 
for  which  Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  served  as  curator  for  many  years  and  which 
contains  many  of  her  own  Native  American  artifacts.  Her  brother,  the  late 
Mohegan  Chief  Harold  Tantaquidgeon,  and  their  father,  3ohn  Tantaquidgeon, 
built  the  museum  behind  the  family  home  at  the  corner  of  Route  32  and 
Church  Lane  in  1931,  using  local  granite. 

Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  still  takes  an  interest  in  the  museum  and  sees  to 
it  that  every  visitor  signs  the  guest  book,  according  to  Melissa 
Tantaquidgeon,  the  tribe's  historian. 

"This  museum  is  as  much  about  Gladys'  journey  as  it  is  about  the  journey 
of  the  Mohegan  people,"  Melissa  Tantaquidgeon  said. 

Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  was  born  in  New  London  in  1899,  one  of  seven 
children  of  3ohn  and  Harriet  Fielding  Tantaquidgeon.  She  is  a 10th 
generation  descendant  of  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  sachem  who  settled  at  Fort 
Shantok.  She  devoted  her  life  to  reaching  out  to  Native  Americans  and 
educating  the  community  at  large.  She  was  an  author,  anthropologist  and 
social  worker.  She  joined  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
1930s  and  also  worked  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  arts  and  crafts 
board.  She  helped  teach  tribes  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and 
Wyoming  and  helped  to  promote  their  arts  and  crafts. 

Throughout  her  life,  as  she  traveled  throughout  Indian  Country,  Gladys 
Tantaquidgeon  collected  many  of  the  treasures  now  on  display  in  the  three- 
room  museum. 

Some  of  the  Medicine  Woman's  favorite  items  are  the  small  offering 
baskets  that  were  traditionally  left  in  the  woods  full  of  treats  for  the 
Little  People,  or  Makiawisag  spirits.  The  museum  has  baskets  from  1840  to 
the  present  day.  Tantaquidgeon  also  loves  dolls  made  out  of  wishbones  and 
taught  many  children  how  to  make  them,  said  her  niece.  She  also  treasures 
the  woodcarvings  made  by  her  father  and  a beaded  belt  that  was  passed  on 
to  her  through  tribal  matriarch  Martha  Uncas,  who  died  in  1859,  and 
Fidelia  Fielding,  the  last  speaker  of  the  Mohegan-Pequot  language,  who 
died  in  1908. 

Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  carefully  guarded  articles  and  documents  belonging 
to  the  Mohegans.  When  the  tribe  was  seeking  federal  recognition,  she 
provided  needed  documents  after  retrieving  them  from  Tupperware  containers 
that  she  stored  under  her  bed. 
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Commentary:  It's  hard  to  believe  the  latest  request  from  the  Department 
of  Interior's  attorneys.  Their  clients,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
some  of  her  subordinates,  are  charged  with  contempt  of  court.  They've  been 
caught  not  once,  but  several  times,  ignoring  court  instructions,  trying  to 
intimidate  witnesses,  destroying  evidence,  punishing  those  "bad"  Indians 
who  dared  complain  by  literally  starving  them,  and  otherwise  trying  to 
escape  justice.  The  court  installed  a monitor--a  "watchdog"  to  protect  the 
evidence  and  the  funds  due  Indian  clients  from  further  mischief.  In  an  act 
that  gives  whole  new  meaning  to  the  term  "chutzpah,"  Interior's  lawyers 
have  asked  that  the  "watchdog"  be  removed  because  he's  not  impartial.  My 


translation:  He's  doing  his  job  far  too  well  for  their  comfort. 

The  Interior  lawyers  must  think  they  can  redefine  both  the  term 
"watchdog"  and  the  more  dignified  term,  "monitor/'  just  as  Interior  has 
tried  to  redefine  the  mission  of  "trustee."  My  understanding  of  monitors 
is  that  they  are  to  report  wrongdoing.  Seems  to  me  that  in  that  role,  Mr. 
Keiffer  has  done  well.  If  he's  outraged  by  the  wrongdoing  he's  seen,  and 
says  so,  that  doesn't  necessarily  make  him  a bad  monitor.  It  might  just 
reflect  the  extent  of  the  wrongdoing  he's  seen.  As  for  watchdogs,  good 
ones  are  not  friendly  to  potential  thieves  and  vandals,  whether  they  be 
four-legged  varmints  or  the  two-legged  variety.  It'd  be  a poor  farmer  who 
shot  the  dog  guarding  his  chicken  coop  because  he  barked  too 
enthusiastically  at  the  foxes.  ...Janet] 

Interior  Department  seeks  removal  of  court-appointed  monitor  of  Indian 
money 

Associated  Press 
Dune  17,  2002  15:45:00 

WASHINGTON  - Government  attorneys  want  a judge  to  call  off  a court 
watchdog  who  has  harshly  criticized  the  Interior  Department's  management 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  American  Indian  money. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  attorneys  said  court  monitor  Joseph  S. 
Kieffer  III  is  biased  and  has  overstepped  his  legal  bounds. 

"He  has  failed  to  respect  the  constitutional  and  statutory  limits  of 
this  court's  jurisdiction  ...  and  has  demonstrated  a lack  of  impartiality 
that  requires  his  disqualification  from  further  participation  in  this  case, 
" Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  General  Robert  D.  McCallum  Jr.  wrote  in  a filing 
submitted  late  Friday. 

Kieffer  was  appointed  in  April  2000  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  - with  the  consent  of  the  Interior  Department  - to  monitor  the 
department's  progress  in  fixing  mismanagement  of  royalties  from  Indian 
lands . 

Kieffer 's  scathing  reports  were  the  basis  for  a 29-day  contempt  trial 
against  Norton  earlier  this  year.  Lamberth  is  considering  holding  Norton 
in  contempt  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  court-ordered  overhaul  of  the 
trust  fund  and  accounting  of  what  the  Indians  are  owed. 

The  Interior  Department  is  responsible  for  collecting  royalties  from  oil 
and  gas  mining,  timber  harvesting,  grazing  and  other  uses  of  Indian  land 
and  distributing  the  money  to  the  landowners. 

But  for  more  than  a century,  the  money  was  sloppily  managed,  with 
unknown  amounts  of  money  misappropriated,  stolen  or  never  collected.  A 
class-action  lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  300,000  Indian  account  holders 
says  the  department  squandered  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  attorney  for  the  Indians,  Dennis  Gingold,  said  the  attack  on  Kieffer 
is  an  act  of  desperation. 

"They've  declared  war  on  the  court,  which  is  extraordinary,"  said 
Gingold.  "They  know  they're  going  to  lose  on  the  merits  so  they  attack  the 
individuals  involved." 

Kieffer  did  not  return  phone  messages. 
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Judge  halts  digging  at  burial  site 
John-John  Williams  IV 
Argus  Leader 

Wednesday,  June  12,  2002 


Order  bars  work  at  rec  area  where  remains  found,  lets  tribe  hold 
religious  activities  there 

A federal  court  judge  granted  a temporary  restraining  order  Tuesday  that 
halts  further  excavation  at  a site  near  the  Missouri  River  where  human 
remains  were  unearthed  last  month. 

After  three  days  of  testimony,  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  rejected  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  state  of  South  Dakota's  repeated  requests 
to  dismiss  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe's  request  for  a temporary  restraining 
order.  The  tribe  filed  the  lawsuit  last  week.  It  also  wants  Piersol  to 
declare  unconstitutional  the  recent  transfer  of  shoreline  property  from 
the  federal  government  to  the  state. 

Bonnie  Ulrich,  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  argued  that  federal  and  state 
officials  are  following  every  step  of  the  Native  American  Grave  Protection 
and  Repatriation  Act. 

Ulrich  added  that  work  at  the  site  has  been  stopped  since  last  week.  She 
also  argued  that  moving  bones  and  artifacts,  which  were  unearthed  May  14 
at  the  North  Point  Recreation  Area  near  Pickstown,  was  done  to  protect 
them. 

"There's  nothing  to  stop,"  Ulrich  said.  "There's  no  showing  of 
irrefutable  harm." 

Piersol  also  stopped  workers  from  moving  dirt  taken  from  that  site  to  be 
used  for  fill  at  a campground  registration  area  and  a sewage  dump  station. 

"North  Point  has  been  there  a long  time  without  expanding  its  camping 
area,"  Piersol  said.  "The  world  isn't  going  to  stop  on  that." 

Several  supporters  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  attended  the  proceedings 
and  expressed  relief  at  the  outcome. 

"We  got  everything  we  wanted  except  for  the  return  of  funerary  objects," 
said  Mary  Wynne,  lawyer  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  "We  certainly  are 
glad.  There's  not  going  to  be  heavy  equipment  to  crush  bones  out  there 
again . " 

The  restraining  order  is  in  effect  until  Dune  28,  at  which  time  Piersol 
is  expected  to  rule  on  a preliminary  injunction.  The  injunction  could  stop 
all  work  at  the  site  until  the  lawsuit  is  settled.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  has  agreed  to  provide  security  at  the  site  for  another  30  days. 

Piersol  also  said  that  the  harm  to  the  tribe  outweighed  the  harm  to  the 
defense  because  of  the  religious  significance  the  remains  hold  to  them.  He 
added  that  members  of  the  tribe  should  not  be  excluded  from  going  to  the 
site  for  religious  activities. 

On  Tuesday,  lawyers  for  the  state  and  the  corps  called  witnesses  who 
testified  that  they  followed  procedure  when  they  removed  three  bodies  from 
the  site  and  shipped  them  to  a secure,  climate-controlled  room  in  Rapid 
City. 

Michael  Fosha,  assistant  to  the  state  archaeologist,  testified  that 
bones  at  the  site  were  disrupted  by  humans  when  he  viewed  them  Dune  4. 

Fosha,  who  specializes  in  soil,  said  the  soil  around  one  of  the  skulls 
he  observed  was  different  from  the  soil  surrounding  it.  "It  was  like  the 
soil  had  been  moved  around  them,"  Fosha  said.  "Someone  had  disturbed  the 
site.  The  color  of  the  dirt  ...  the  placement  of  the  dirt." 

Fosha  also  testified  that  he  felt  there  were  more  burial  sites  in  the 
area.  "At  the  present  time,  it's  my  initial  feeling  that  additional  burial 
sites  will  be  found,"  Fosha  said.  "This  is  a location  where  numerous 
individuals  were  buried." 

Sandra  Barnum,  staff  archaeologist  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Omaha 
testified  that  she  removed  at  least  three  individuals  and  several 
artifacts  from  the  site. 

She  said  she  moved  the  remains  because  they  were  loose  and  she  was 
afraid  they  would  be  harmed  by  the  elements  or  stolen. 

Workers  hired  by  the  state  to  remove  fill  dirt  at  the  recreation  area 
uncovered  funerary  objects  and  bones  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  two 
children  and  a woman  last  month.  State  officials  had  the  remains 
transported  to  Rapid  City,  saying  they  first  thought  the  remains  were  not 
Native  American. 

Gov.  Bill  Danklow's  press  secretary.  Bob  Mercer,  has  said  the  state 
notified  the  tribe  of  the  remains  after  determining  they  were  Native 
American . 


Tribal  members  have  said  the  transfer  of  the  remains  without 
notification  violates  federal  law  designed  to  protect  cultural  and 
religious  sites  such  as  burial  grounds.  They  have  asked  that  the  remains 
be  returned  and  reinterred.  The  corps  is  responsible  for  handling  Native 
American  artifacts  and  remains  along  the  Missouri  River,  even  though  the 
land  was  transferred  to  the  state  earlier  this  year. 

After  Piersol  made  his  ruling,  members  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 
rejoiced  and  reflected  on  the  decision. 

"I  think  the  irrefutable  harm  part  was  a real  point  to  hear,"  Faith 
Spotted  Eagle  said.  "I  appreciated  the  recognition." 

Tribal  member  Dudy  Drapeau  was  worried  about  how  Piersol  would  decide, 
but  when  she  heard  the  decision,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  joy. 

"I'm  elated,"  Drapeau  said.  "It's  stopping  the  excavation.  I'm  glad  we 
can  go  home  and  know  that  they're  okay  for  now." 

Ulrich  and  Dohn  Guhin,  South  Dakota  Deputy  Attorney  General,  declined 
comment . 

Reach  reporter  Dohn-Dohn  Williams  IV  at  jjwilliams@argusleader.com  or  331-2328. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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Little  Rockies:  A sacred,  scarred  place 

Story  by  BRETT  FRENCH 

Photos  by  DAVID  GRUBBS 

Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

Dune  12,  2002 

ZORTMAN  - Derome  Main  leans  back,  lacing  his  fingers  behind  his  head.  A 
powwow  baseball  cap  shades  his  eyes. 

"I  was  born  and  raised  here,  I used  to  hunt  here,"  he  says  of  the  Little 
Rocky  Mountains  surrounding  this  north-central  Montana  mining  town. 

But  the  mountains  Main  cherishes  have  been  scarred  by  a century  of 
mining.  Runoff  from  mine  tailings  have  tainted  the  streams  and  ground 
water.  And  much  of  the  land  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  federal  government. 

"It  will  never  be  the  same,"  says  Main,  the  Assiniboine  representative 
to  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation's  tribal  council. 

Despite  the  scars,  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  are  still  a wondrous  place. 

The  mountains  have  long  been  a cool  oasis  on  the  north-central  Montana 
prairie,  located  between  the  Milk  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  south-southeast 
of  the  larger  Bears  Paw  Mountains. 

For  Native  Americans,  the  mountains  are  a focal  point  for  religious 
ceremonies,  sun  dances  and  vision  quests.  According  to  Dohn  Brumley,  a 
Havre  archaeologist,  there  is  evidence  of  natives  using  the  area  over  the 
past  4,000  years. 

But  the  lure  of  gold  has  most  dramatically  shaped  the  mountains'  modern 
history.  In  1884  gold  was  discovered  in  Alder  Gulch.  Miners  Pete  Zortman 
and  Pike  Landusky  were  the  first  to  strike  it  rich.  Landusky  was  killed  in 
a bar  by  Harvey  Kid  Curry,  the  outlaw  who  ended  up  with  the  infamous  Butch 
Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid. 

Zortman 's  and  Landusky 's  names  were  later  attached  to  two  huge  cyanide 
heap  leach  mines  on  the  Little  Rockies'  southern  face.  The  low-grade  ore 
extracted  from  the  mountains  produced  only  about  .015  ounces  of  gold  per 
ton.  So  to  make  one  small  gold  ring,  miners  had  to  process  about  13  tons 
of  rock.  Yet  the  mine  owners,  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.,  still  managed  to  pry  out 
more  than  1 million  ounces  before  claiming  bankruptcy,  abandoning  the 
mines  and  leaving  the  state  with  a mess. 


Seeking  a return 


Despite  the  problems.  Main  and  other  members  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and 
Assiniboine  tribes  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  want  the  mountains 
returned . 

"We  just  want  it  back,  it's  Indian  country,"  Main  says. 

Most  of  the  southern  half  of  the  mountains,  about  25,000  acres,  is  owned 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  tribes  own  the  northern  portion  of 
the  prairie  mountain  range. 

The  federal  government  carved  out  a section  of  the  mountains  in  a 
disputed  agreement  in  the  late  1800s  to  acquire  the  gold  underground.  Even 
more  than  100  years  later,  the  treaty  still  angers  tribal  members  who  say 
their  ancestors  were  forced  to  sign  the  deal  or  face  starvation. 

Whether  the  deal  was  fair  or  not,  Bruce  Reed,  BLM's  Malta  field  manager, 
said  the  Little  Rockies  are  not  likely  to  be  returned  to  the  tribes. 

"The  BLM  is  on  record  that  we  wouldn't  support  the  return  because  of  the 
value  of  the  minerals,"  Reed  says. 

It  would  also  take  an  act  of  Congress. 

But  Main  is  determined  and  confident.  He  hopes  to  see  the  lands  restored 
to  the  tribes  in  his  lifetime. 

If  the  Little  Rockies  were  turned  over,  tribal  council  member  Will 
Crasco  says  the  land  would  be  restored  and  developed  for  recreation 
similar  to  a national  park. 

"Our  feeling  is  that  we  can  better  serve  everyone  - Indian  and  non- 
Indian  - with  tourism,  which  is  better  than  mining,"  Crasco  says.  "Mining 
is  a one-shot  deal  and  then  you  have  to  deal  with  the  mess." 

With  trails,  hunting,  hiking,  camping,  horseback  riding  and  all-terrain 
vehicle  opportunities,  the  mountains  offer  a variety  of  options  for 
recreationists.  The  annual  gathering  of  the  Gold  Panners  Association  of 
America  is  also  a draw. 

Bighorn  sheep  have  been  introduced  and  mule  deer  and  the  occasional  elk 
can  be  found  in  the  mountains. 

"It's  sort  of  a general  playground,"  says  Rich  Adams  of  the  BLM. 

The  area  has  two  campgrounds.  Camp  Creek  near  Zortman  and  Montana  Gulch 
near  Landusky,  which  receive  heavy  use  in  the  summer. 

"It's  a beautiful  place,"  says  Brumley,  who  has  explored  the  area  for 
artifacts.  "It's  one  of  the  only  places  in  northern  Montana  with  eroded 
limestone  cliffs.  Mission  Canyon  is  one  of  my  favorite  settings  in 
Montana . " 

Cliffs  crowd  many  of  the  narrow  canyons  that  carve  up  the  pine-covered 
high  country.  The  range's  peaks  offer  visitors  wide  views  across  the 
eroded  prairie  badlands. 

Despite  the  wealth  of  natural  beauty,  the  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine 
tribal  council  members  are  saddened. 

"We'll  never  get  it  back  to  the  way  it  was,"  Main  says.  "But  we  want  to 
make  the  land  whole  again.  We  have  to  bring  the  land  back  as  near  as  we 
can  to  its  natural  state." 

For  more  information,  log  on  to:  www.mt.blm.gov/ 

Brett  French  can  be  reached  at  657-1387,  or  at  french@billingsgazette.com 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Solemn  Wampanoag  lay  ancestors'  remains  to  rest 

The  18th  century  burial  ground  was  unearthed  by  an  excavator  in  1999. 

By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 


MASHPEE  - It  has  been  almost  three  years  since  excavators  unearthed  an 
unmarked  18th  century  Indian  burial  ground  as  they  began  digging  a 
foundation  on  the  last  buildable  lot  in  the  Little  Neck  Bay  Village 
section  of  New  Seabury. 

Yesterday,  after  a traditional  Wampanoag  ceremony,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
descendants  of  those  laid  to  rest  on  the  Mizzenmast  Lane  property  reburied 
the  skeletal  remains  that  were  dug  up  by  the  excavators. 

The  quarter-acre  lot,  which  developer  Steve  Berish  sold  to  a land 
preservation  trust  for  $200,000,  will  be  filled  and  converted  into  a 
memorial  park. 

Accompanied  by  two  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  archeologists, 
executive  director  of  the  state's  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  Dim  Peters 
arrived  at  the  site  a little  before  10  a.m.  with  three  cardboard  boxes. 
Inside  the  boxes  were  dozens  of  plastic  storage  bags  containing  the 
fragmented  remains  of  nine  unknown  Wampanoag. 

Mashpee  Wampanoag  Chief  Vernon  Lopez  lit  a shell  full  of  sage  and,  with 
a feather,  waved  the  cleansing  smoke  over  the  15  tribal  members  who  came 
to  help  rebury  their  ancestors. 

Dim  Peters,  who  is  the  son  of  the  late  Dohn  "Slow  Turtle"  Peters,  a 
well-known  Wampanoag  medicine  man  and  first  executive  director  of  the 
state's  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  spread  a gray  blanket  on  the  ground 
near  one  of  the  graves. 

He  took  the  plastic  bags  out  of  the  boxes,  each  one  tagged  with  numbers 
identifying  which  remains  came  from  which  grave.  Before  carefully  placing 
the  bags  on  the  blanket,  he  opened  the  bags  to  expose  the  remains  to  the 
sage  now  being  feather-fanned  into  the  bags  by  Chief  Lopez. 

Peters'  sister,  Ramona  Peters,  a Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribal  council  member, 
led  the  ceremony  with  a prayer  circle,  asking  for  the  Creator's 
forgiveness  for  disturbing  the  burial  ground,  which  the  Wampanoag  consider 
to  be  sacred  land. 

She  offered  thanks  to  Steve  Berish,  who  worked  with  the  tribe  and  state 
officials  to  sell  the  land  to  the  Boston-based  Trust  for  Public  Land. 

Berish  did  not  attend  the  ceremony. 

Ramona  Peters  also  gave  a brief  eulogy  for  each  of  the  nine  unnamed 
Indians  reburied  yesterday.  Before  the  sparse,  fragmented  remains  were 
covered  with  dirt,  Peters  shared  what  details  forensic  archeologists 
turned  up  about  the  lives  of  those  buried  there. 

"At  this  gravesite,"  Peters  said,  "was  a woman.  We  don't  know  her  name 
but  the  archeologists  say  she  was  between  45  and  55  when  she  was  buried. 

She  had  big  soulful  eyes  and  arthritis." 

Although  several  of  the  graves  were  those  of  children,  most  were  the 
graves  of  adults  ranging  in  age  from  35  to  55.  Also  buried  with  the 
remains  were  the  coffin  fragments  that  hadn't  completely  decomposed. 

After  excavators  unearthed  two  skulls  in  August  1999,  state  police  were 
called  in  to  investigate.  Detectives  quickly  determined  that  the 
Mizzenmast  lot  was  not  a crime  scene,  but  an  Indian  burial  ground. 

Seventeen  graves  were  identified  by  state  archeologists,  nine  of  which 
were  disturbed  by  the  digging. 

State  archeologists  say  the  burial  ground  was  a private  family  cemetery 
on  the  property  of  Roseanna  Donas,  who  owned  60  acres  of  land  in  the  area 
before  it  became  part  of  New  Seabury,  one  of  the  Cape's  premier  private 
seaside  resort  communities. 

Donas'  great-great-grandson  Richardson  Donas  attended  yesterday's 
ceremony  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Donas,  who  lives  in  Cotuit,  said  he  remembers  going  down  to  Little  Neck 
Bay  with  his  father.  "My  father  had  a memory  like  an  elephant  but  he  never 
mentioned  this.  I don't  think  he  knew,"  he  said. 

What  his  father  could  remember.  Donas  said,  was  that  up  until  the  early 
20th  century  only  about  six  Wampanoag  families  lived  in  the  area.  Donas 
speculates  that  the  graves  are  those  of  his  family  and  probably  several 
other  tribal  members  who  lived  nearby. 

"It's  been  a long  time,"  he  said.  "I'm  thankful  to  Mr.  Berish  and  the 
state  and  I'm  happy  that  these  people  can  finally  rest  in  peace." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Agencies,  volunteers  come  out  in  force  to  heal  the 
'Blackfeet  Spring  Storm  2002' 

BY  DOHN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
Tuesday,  Dune  18,  2002 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  organization  of  fire  fighting  in  Blackfeet 
country  would  find  much  in  common  with  their  operations  at  the  Blackfeet 
Incident  Command  Center  housed  this  week  at  Browning  Middle  School.  Like  a 
forest  fire,  the  storm  of  the  last  several  days  that  dumped  many  feet  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  foothill  communities  of  East  Glacier  Park,  Babb,  St. 
Mary  and  Fleart  Butte  is  being  dealt  with  by  an  Incident  Commander,  Robert 
DesRosier  of  the  Blackfeet  Utilities  Commission,  who  heads  up  an  organized 
chain  of  command  headquartered  at  BMS. 

Flandling  the  "Blackfeet  Spring  Storm  2002,"  as  it  was  designated  Tuesday, 
are  DesRosier,  assisted  by  section  chiefs  with  responsibility  for  the 
various  aspects  of  a major  weather  disaster.  George  Heavy  Runner  is  the 
section  chief  in  charge  of  information;  Roy  Doore  and  Dennifer  Sandoval 
are  in  charge  of  operations;  Cameron  Boggs  is  the  section  chief  for 
planning;  DeAnne  Kipp  heads  up  logistics;  and  Fred  Guardipee  is  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  medical  section.  In  addition.  Bill  Upcheck  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  on  hand  as  section  chief  in  charge  of  food  and  shelter.  Each  of 
these  leaders,  DesRosier  explained,  has  several  people  working  under  them 
who  carry  out  directions  from  the  top. 

"It's  a system  designed  to  handle  large  incidents  like  this  one," 
DesRosier  said.  "That  way  we  know  about  our  resources  and  manpower.  It's 
really  critical  to  keep  the  rescuers  from  becoming  victims."  With  this 
kind  of  organization,  DesRosier  said,  policy  is  decided  at  the  top,  then 
the  section  chiefs  and  their  groups  of  workers  can  direct  all  energies 
toward  carrying  out  the  objectives. 

Besides  the  others,  DesRosier  added  Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Deputy 
Wayne  Dusterhoff  as  the  law  enforcement  representative,  plus  Ed  Gierke  of 
Montana  Disaster  Emergency  Services  and  Dim  King  of  Glacier  County's  DES. 

While  the  command  center  was  originally  set  up  at  the  Blackfeet  jail,  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  the  space  and  facilities  there  would  be 
inadequate  so  Browning  Schools  Superintendent  Stan  Duneau  offered  Browning 
Middle  School  as  a location  not  only  for  the  command  center,  but  also  to 
supply  water,  food  and  shelter  to  anyone  needing  them. 

"Today  we're  doing  two  things,"  the  Incident  Commander  related,  "trying 
to  locate  people  who  are  in  flood  zones  and  trying  to  identify  the  zones 
of  highest  risk  because  the  main  thing  we're  doing  is  life  safety. 

Property  damage  is  there,  but  it  has  to  be  number  two  on  the  list." 

DesRosier  said  that  while  the  situation  is  demanding  the  time  and  energy 
of  hundreds  of  people,  the  entire  effort  is,  up  to  this  point,  being 
carried  out  completely  through  donations  and  volunteers.  "That's  a problem 
in  itself,"  he  said,  that  limits  the  scope  of  his  operation  to  the  most 
pressing  issue  of  all,  preservation  of  human  life.  "The  department  of 
emergency  services  is  now  in  lifesaving  mode,"  said  DesRosier. 

The  commander  said  help  had  been  received  from  Browning  Schools  for  its 
command  center,  and  from  the  Red  Cross  as  well,  but  with  the  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Business  Council's  resolution  Sunday,  Dune  9,  declaring  the 
reservation  to  be  the  scene  of  a weather  disaster,  the  entire  effort  so 
far  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Blackfeet  Natural  Disaster  and  Emergency 
Services  program. 

In  addition,  related  Heavy  Runner,  plans  were  finalized  Tuesday  for  the 
arrival  of  physicians  from  the  Montana  National  Guard  in  a Blackhawk 


helicopter  that  could  be  used  for  search  and  rescue  operations.  DesRosier 
said  he  hoped  to  use  another  Guard  chopper,  a Huey,  to  get  aerial 
videotape  of  the  reservation,  not  only  to  inventory  the  situation  but  also 
to  get  evidence  of  its  severity  to  use  for  getting  some  financial  support. 

The  biggest  remaining  problems  as  of  Tuesday,  said  DesRosier,  included 
the  continued  lack  of  power  in  Babb.  "They've  gone  the  longest  without 
power,"  he  said,  in  addition  to  having  been  completely  out  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world  due  to  damage  at  the  Tribe's  relay 
tower  at  Chief  Mountain  Divide.  "We've  just  established  radio 
communication  with  them  today,"  he  said. 

Bulldozers  had  also  been  sent  in  Tuesday  to  dig  out  people  stranded  at 
Dog  Gun  Lake. 

Other  worries  involve  heavy  snow  on  upper  Birch  Creek  and  Blacktail,  as 
well  as  the  other  mountain  drainages  of  Blackfeet  country  which  could 
release  all  the  accumulated  moisture  quickly  if  the  weather  warms  up,  as 
it  was  expected  to  do  by  Wednesday. 

Kipp  echoed  an  earlier  statement  from  Duneau  that  the  infrastructure  is 
different  than  the  way  it  was  in  the  flood  of  1964.  "We've  been  training 
for  something  like  this  since  last  August,"  she  said.  DesRosier  agreed, 
saying  the  reservation  now  boasts  an  organized  and  state-certified  Type 
III  DES  team  in  place,  happily  just  before  it  was  needed. 

In  other  developments,  DesRosier  said  he  expected  a shipment  of  30,000 
sandbags  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  help  deal  with  flooding,  should  it  occur. 
Heavy  Runner  said  the  Blackfeet  firefighters  will  be  trained  in  carrying 
out  anti-flooding  duties.  And  in  another  echo  from  the  1964  flood  when 
water  became  too  polluted  to  drink.  Heavy  Runner  said  the  entire 
reservation  is  currently  under  a boil  order  as  a preventative  measure. 

Safe  water  can  be  had  at  Browning  City  Hall;  bring  your  own  containers. 

Incident  Command  set  up  relief  centers  at  Browning  Middle  School,  as 
well  as  the  East  Glacier  Park  School  and  the  Heart  Butte  Fire  Hall.  The 
Leanin'  Tree  Cafe  in  St.  Mary,  Heavy  Runner  said,  had  donated  all  its  food 
to  whoever  needed  it  in  the  time  of  crisis,  serving  it  up  from  one  of  the 
only  buildings  in  the  area  that  still  had  electricity.  While  the  centers 
have  experienced  fairly  heavy  traffic  from  those  needing  food  and  water 
during  the  day.  Heavy  Runner  said  that  so  far  most  seem  they'd  rather 
spend  the  nights  at  home. 

Finally,  Guardipee  said  six,  two-man  crews  have  been  out  dealing  with 
the  medical  needs  of  those  stranded  by  the  storm.  "So  far  it's  mostly  been 
medication  refills,  oxygen  and  dialysis,"  he  said  and  added  thanks  to 
Leland  Ground  and  Roy  Ingraham  of  Oxygen  Services  for  their  donated  time 
and  equipment.  Also,  they  set  up  a medical  station  at  BMS  for  victims  and 
for  the  volunteers  "to  make  sure  they're  not  at  risk." 

While  not  all  parts  of  Blackfeet  country  had  been  taken  care  of,  people 
at  the  Command  Center  Tuesday  were  clearly  glad  of  the  progress  made.  But 
while  the  damage  done  to  date  was  being  repaired,  everyone  looked  to  the 
weather  over  the  next  few  days  to  see  if  it  was  really  over. 
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Livestock  biz  drying  up  on  the  Rez 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

A dozen  or  so  men  are  seated  around  a makeshift  conference  table  in  the 
Tolani  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Doe  Yazzie,  the  chapter's  vice  president,  presides  over  yet  another 


meeting  concerning  the  availability  of  water  to  about  750  families.  But 
the  biggest  problem  so  far  is  obtaining  water  for  livestock.  As  a result 
of  the  drought,  chapter  officials  throughout  northern  Arizona  are 
encouraging  ranchers  to  reduce  their  livestock.  According  to  Yazzie,  many 
people  are  doing  just  that.  He  has  noticed  a lot  of  people  hauling 
livestock  to  the  livestock  sale  at  Sun  City,  east  of  Holbrook.  Still, 
there  are  others  who  are  not. 

One  problem  Yazzie  has  noticed  is  the  large  number  of  wild  horses  that 
roam  across  the  area.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  Natural 
Resources  would  like  to  see  chapters  sponsor  horse  roundups,  where  hay 
incentives  would  be  provided  to  encourage  the  sale  of  horses  and  burros. 
The  chapter  would  receive  three  large  bales  of  hay  for  each  head  sold. 

Tolani  Lake  is  a community  largely  without  water.  The  one  windmill 
located  across  the  highway  from  the  chapter  house  was  taken  down  because 
the  water  was  contaminated.  All  that  stands  there  now  is  a mismatched  pair 
of  containment  tanks.  Yazzie  has  learned  that  the  community's  shallow 
wells  have  dried  up  - even  the  one  pond  known  for  never  drying  up. 

"All  the  ponds  are  now  mud.  The  livestock  get  stuck  in  them,"  Yazzie 
said . 

A visit  with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  (NTUA)  revealed  that 
water  levels  are  down,  and  the  utility  won't  be  able  to  provide  water  for 
livestock.  Yazzie  wonders  what  people  are  going  to  do  the  chapter's  only 
resource  for  water  is  in  nearby  Leupp. 

For  livestock  owners  unable  to  haul  their  own  water,  the  chapter  has 
obtained  an  older  water  truck  and,  for  $20  a load,  is  taking  water  to 
their  animals. 

"The  Navajo  are  known  for  their  livestock,"  Velma  Huskey  said. 

She  is  the  Community  Services  Coordi-nator  for  Tolani  Lake  Chapter. 

"It's  hard  for  them  to  part  with  their  animals.  It  seems  they  think 
about  their  livestock  more  than  they  do  themselves.  They  don't  understand 
[a  request  to  reduce  livestock],"  she  said. 

"At  a recent  meeting,  people  weren't  as  concerned  about  the  drought 
itself,  but  wanted  watering  stations  put  out  for  the  cattle." 

The  same  situation  exists  at  Leupp.  For  David,  * the  lack  of  grazing 
made  ranching  hard  enough.  Then  someone  vandalized  the  solar-powered  well 
his  cattle  depended  on  for  water.  As  a result,  David  and  his  wife  saw  no 
other  solution  than  to  sell  their  cattle. 

"It's  bad.  People  are  selling  cows  with  calves  by  their  side  for  under 
$450,"  David  said. 

Fortunately,  he  and  his  wife  have  jobs  in  nearby  Flagstaff,  although 
David  works  as  a bus  driver  for  a school  and  will  have  to  seek  other  work 
over  the  summer. 

David  attended  a recent  chapter  meeting,  and  learned  that  the  chapter 
had  purchased  a semi  truckload  of  hay  out  of  this  year's  drought  relief 
fund.  "Then  they  told  us  that  they  were  selling  the  hay  to  the  community 
for  nine  dollars  a bail.  In  the  past,  hay  from  the  relief  fund  was  given 
to  people  who  have  livestock  permits." 

David  isn't  the  only  one  who  wonders  where  the  nine  dollars  per  bail  is 
going,  or  how  the  chapter  considers  the  hay  sale  as  a relief  effort. 

But  other  ranchers  see  it  differently.  Leonard  Chee  has  been  a rancher 
his  whole  life.  He  believes  that  ranching  is  instrumental  to  the 
traditional  Navajo  way  of  life. 

"It's  been  good  training  for  my  children,"  Chee  said.  "Having  livestock 
has  taught  them  about  responsibility  and  discipline,  about  the  cycles  of 
life  and  the  behavior  of  animals." 

Chee  knows  that  the  market  prices  for  cattle  are  dropping,  and  that  he 
will  have  to  sell  part  of  his  herd  of  cattle.  He  is  already  selling  his 
goats  and  sheep  to  people  within  the  community. 

He  isn't  blaming  Window  Rock,  the  chapter  or  even  the  drought  situation 
for  the  necessary  stock  reduction. 

"We  should  do  our  part  to  help  out,"  Chee  said.  As  an  example,  he 
brought  up  his  pet  peeve.  "People  are  driving  all  over  the  place!  You  see 
roads  next  to  roads,  places  where  people  drive  off  the  road,  up  onto 
hilltops,  looking  for  their  animals,  shortcuts  from  one  place  to  another." 

Chee  would  like  to  measure  every  single  dirt  road,  short  cut,  and  one- 


time  pathways,  add  them  up  and  figure  out  what  the  square  mileage  of  land 
taken  from  grazing  actually  is. 

"I  am  educating  people  not  to  do  it.  We've  all  become  so  dependent  on 
vehicles,  and  then  there  are  all  of  the  all-terrain  vehicles  people  are 
buying.  Running  all  over  like  that  causes  erosion  and  destroys  plant 
life. " 

Chee  indicates  a clump  of  saltbrush,  a plant  livestock  depends  on  for 
sodium  intake,  that  has  been  recently  crushed  by  a trespassing  vehicle. 
"Once  a car  drives  over  them,  they  die." 

Another  solution  Chee  has  considered  is  the  recycling  of  wastewater. 

"You  see  ponds  of  it  standing  around.  I believe  the  Nation  needs  to  find 
ways  to  treat  that  water  and  reuse  it.  We  need  to  get  more  serious  about 
the  environment . " 

Chee  stood  above  the  Little  Colorado  River  bed  near  his  home,  a bright 
emerald  line  stretching  across  the  landscape,  the  only  green  to  be  seen. 

"People  have  a lot  of  ideas,  but  no  one  is  moving  on  them.  We  have  to  do 
something.  What  are  we  leaving  our  children?  We're  not  just  hurting  the 
livestock,  but  the  wildlife  as  well." 

At  one  time,  Chee  said,  large  herds  of  antelopes,  elks,  beavers  and 
herons  populated  this  part  of  the  Little  Colorado  basin.  Now  there  is  no 
water  at  all,  and  the  river  has  not  run  this  year. 

3.  W.  leans  into  the  T-pole  he  has  just  finished  pounding  into  the 
ground.  He  has  spent  most  of  the  morning  working  on  a fence  designed  to 
keep  hungry  rabbits,  antelope  and  neighborhood  cows  out  of  the  garden. 
Across  the  fence,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  landscape  is  a desert. 

D.W.,  another  Leupp  resident,  admits  that  the  land  is  badly  overgrazed, 
and  believes  that  the  Navajo  people  should  adopt  voluntary  measures  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

"First  and  foremost,  people  must  voluntarily  reduce  their  stock. 
Following  that,  communities  must  bind  together  and  plan  a rotational 
grazing  plan  where  communal  herds  and  flocks  would  graze  together  in 
designated  areas  to  allow  the  land  time  to  rejuvenate. 

Funds  from  the  sale  of  some  animals  could  be  placed  in  a communal 
account  from  which  the  cost  of  supplemental  hay  and  the  purchase  of  water 
could  be  taken." 

The  plan  would  also  include  a work  plan  where  each  member  would  spend  a 
designated  time  to  provide  care  to  the  common  herd. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  are  suffering  as  well.  Elaine  Riggs  and  her 
husband  have  given  up  the  livestock  business.  Now  they  are  forced  to  haul 
water  to  water  their  trees  and  garden  every  other  day. 

"It  hasn't  always  been  like  this.  Before,  the  rain  and  groundwater  took 
care  of  this  for  us.  Now  we  must  get  our  water  at  the  station  on  Leupp 
Road.  I can  tell  you  that  it's  getting  expensive;  the  price  is  going  up." 

Filling  her  350-gallon  tank  once  cost  $3.  This  week  it  cost  her  $5.75. 
The  price  has  nearly  doubled. 

"I  fear  that  the  federal  government  is  sitting  back  watching  us  here  on 
the  reservation  to  see  how  we  respect  and  deal  with  the  land.  If  they  see 
us  sitting  back  and  doing  nothing,  I fear  they  will  step  in  and  we'll  have 
John  Collier,  Dr,"  3.W.  refers  back  to  the  forced  livestock  reductions 
that  still  haunt  the  psyche  of  the  Navajo  people. 

"They'll  just  come  in  and  impose  reduction  and  say  this  is  how  things 
are  going  to  be,"  D.W.  worries. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Those  names  marked  with  * or  the  use  of  initials  indicate 
the  use  of  another  name  to  honor  those  peoples'  request  for  anonymity.) 
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Indians  seek  more  management  say  on  sacred  sites  along  Missouri 
By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PIERRE,  S.D.  (AP)  - The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  should  consult  with 
Indian  tribes  to  make  sure  burial  grounds  and  other  sacred  sites  along  the 
Missouri  River  are  protected,  a federal  council  was  told  Wednesday. 

More  than  three  dozen  people  attended  a hearing  held  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  which  will  recommend  ways  for  the  corps 
to  improve  its  preservation  of  historic  sites  along  the  shores  of  the  six 
Missouri  River  reservoirs  in  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

John  L.  Nau  III  of  Texas,  the  council's  chairman,  said  he  realized  the 
issue  was  important  when  he  read  a newspaper  story  Wednesday  about  a court 
case  involving  the  unearthing  of  bones  in  a state  recreation  area  on  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  council  will  work  with  state  and  federal  agencies  to  make  sure  such 
sites  are  treated  as  sacred,  Nau  said.  The  tribal,  state  and  federal 
government  must  cooperate  to  protect  those  sites,  he  said. 

Kip  Spotted  Eagle  of  Lake  Andes,  a member  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe, 
said  young  people  are  upset  that  bones  were  dug  up  because  state  or 
federal  officials  have  not  consulted  with  Indians  about  burial  sites.  Such 
incidents  hamper  efforts  to  lower  the  wall  of  misunderstanding  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians,  he  said. 

"That  wall  is  being  built  up  again,"  Spotted  Eagle  said.  "That  wall  will 
never  cease  to  exist  if  this  type  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on." 

Low  water  levels  on  the  drought-stricken  reservoirs  are  exposing  burial 
sites  and  other  sacred  places  this  year. 

The  Advisory  Council  oversees  a review  process  that  requires  federal 
agencies  to  consider  so-called  historic  properties  when  planning  projects. 
It  will  take  written  comments  on  the  Missouri  River  until  Dune  26. 

The  council  plans  to  recommend  in  August  how  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
improve  its  historic  preservation  work  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  will  soon  issue  its  proposal  for  changing  the 
Master  Manual  that  guides  how  it  manages  the  six  Missouri  River  dams  and 

the  stretch  of  the  river  below  the  dams.  Indians  said  the  corps'  revision 

of  the  manual  has  given  little  attention  to  sacred  sites. 

Linder  a law  passed  by  Congress,  the  corps  also  is  transferring  land 
along  the  Missouri  River  to  the  state  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Cheyenne 
River  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  tribes.  Other  tribes  have  gone  to  court  to  try 
to  stop  the  land  transfer  to  the  state. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  responsibility  for  handling  artifacts  and 
Indian  remains  along  the  river,  even  though  management  of  22  recreations 
sites  already  has  been  transferred  to  the  state.  The  state  and  the  corps 
have  signed  an  agreement  meant  to  ensure  that  graves  and  archaeological 
sites  along  the  river  will  be  protected  when  the  land  is  controlled  by  the 
state . 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  sued  the  state  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  after 

human  remains  were  found  May  14  when  contractors  hired  by  the  state  were 

digging  for  a construction  project  at  the  North  Point  Recreation  Area  near 
Pickstown.  The  suit  seeks  to  protect  the  site  and  to  block  the  transfer  of 
any  Missouri  River  shoreline  to  the  state. 

Many  who  testified  at  Wednesday's  hearing  said  corps  and  state  officials 
have  not  consulted  with  Indians  who  know  where  burial  sites  are  located 
along  the  river.  Some  said  the  unearthing  of  bones  near  Pickstown  could 
have  been  avoided  if  officials  had  listened  to  Indians. 

"We  have  dealt  with  the  corps,  and  the  corps  has  not  dealt  fairly  with 
us,"  said  Ellsworth  Chytka  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

Gen.  David  Fastabend,  commander  of  the  Northwest  Division  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  said  the  agency  did  its  own  assessment  and  decided  to  set  up 
a permanent  cultural  resource  management  program  for  the  Missouri  River. 

The  corps  needs  to  spend  $77  million  in  the  long  term  to  protect 
cultural  resources,  but  that  money  is  not  in  the  agency's  budget, 

Fastabend  said.  The  corps  had  previously  allocated  $500,000  a year  for 
cultural  resource  management,  but  it  is  now  reallocating  money  from  other 


areas  to  make  up  to  $3  million  a year  available,  he  said. 

Pemina  Yellow  Bird  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsu  and  Arikara  tribes  of  North 
Dakota,  said  the  corps  needs  to  follow  existing  laws  that  require  it  to 
protect  sacred  sites. 

The  corps  should  be  required  to  consult  with  tribes  to  identify  and 
protect  sites  and  to  hire  Indians  as  permanent  staff  to  deal  with  sacred 
sites.  Yellow  Bird  said. 

"These  places  you  call  historic  properties,  they're  holy  to  us,"  she 
told  the  council. 

Peter  Winham,  assistant  director  of  the  archaeology  lab  at  Augustana 
College  in  Sioux  Falls,  said  the  Missouri  River  may  need  its  own  institute 
to  preserve  sites  and  educate  people  about  those  sites.  A long  term  effort 
is  needed  to  make  sure  projects  actually  get  done,  he  said. 

"The  time  for  planning  is  over.  We  know  what  is  out  there.  The  tribes 
know  what  is  out  there,"  Winham  said.  "We  need  action." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Guerrero  gives  "noble"  hand  out  to  massacre  survivors 
TheNewsMexico.com  - 6/14/2002 

The  government  of  Guerrero  on  Wednesday  gave  7,514  pesos  (US$750)  to 
survivors  of  the  Aguas  Blancas  massacre  in  what  it  called  a "noble 
gesture"  and  some  recipients  grumbled  was  merely  "symbolic,"  El  Universal 
newspaper  reported. 

Seventeen  peasants  were  killed  on  Dune  28,  1995,  in  the  town  of  Aguas 
Blancas  by  state  police  and  20  others  were  injured.  The  victims  were 
heading  to  an  anti-government  protest. 

Then-governor  Ruben  Figueroa  defended  the  police  by  saying  they  were 
shot  at  first,  but  a video  that  aired  on  national  television  revealed 
police  had  put  guns  in  the  dead  peasants'  hands.  Several  police  were  later 
charged  and  Figueroa  resigned  a year  later.  He  continues  to  deny  having 
helped  plan  the  killings. 

On  Wednesday,  Undersecretary  for  Religious  Affairs  Davier  Benetiz  gave 
the  money  to  68  survivors  of  the  massacre  and  family  members  of  the 
victims  at  a ceremony  in  the  public  records  office  of  Acapulco  on 
Guerrero's  Pacific  coast. 

Speaking  at  the  ceremony,  Benetiz  said  the  money  was  a "noble  gesture  of 
assistance  by  the  government." 

A total  of  50,000  dollars  was  distributed  among  recipients. 

Some  of  the  recipients  expressed  their  disappointment  with  the  sum, 
however,  and  complained  state  governor  Rene  Cisneros  had  promised  them 
20,000  pesos  (US$2,000)  each  last  February. 

Deronimo  Hernandez,  massacre  survivor  and  director  of  the  activist 
Campesino  Organization  of  the  Southern  Sierra  (OCSS),  to  which  the  victims 
belonged,  recalled  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission  had 
recommended  an  indemnity  of  a million  dollars. 

"So  this  money  is  symbolic  of  what  will  come  on  Dune  28th,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  upcoming  eighth  anniversary  of  the  massacre. 

Hernandez  accused  Cisneros  of  "supporting"  Figueroa.  "While  Cisneros 
remains,  we  know  there  will  be  no  investigation  (of  the  massacre),"  he 


said . 

Since  the  massacre,  several  NGOs  have  provided  the  families  of  survivors 
with  a monthly  allowance  of  300  pesos  (US$30).  The  state  government  had 
already  given  each  family  50,000  pesos  (US$5,000)  to  help  with  funeral 
expenses  after  the  massacre  but  families  say  they  have  received  no  other 
aid  from  the  government  since. 

The  newspaper  noted  the  state  built  a housing  complex  for  the  families, 
but  that  it  has  been  severely  damaged  in  recent  earthquakes  and  not  been 
repaired . 
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Ottawa  plans  new  Indian-claims  agency 

Legislation  would  set  up  commission  that  aims  to  right  wrongs  done  to  bands 
By  BRIAN  LAGHI 

Wednesday,  Dune  12,  2002  - Print  Edition,  Page  A5 

OTTAWA  --  Ottawa  is  expected  to  unveil  legislation  this  week  designed  to 
compensate  Indian  bands  for  historical  grievances  that  include  land 
swindles  and  other  double-crosses  often  approved  by  the  federal  government 
itself. 

Senior  Indian  Affairs  officials  said  yesterday  that  the  government  plans 
to  bring  in  proposals  as  early  as  tomorrow  that  would  create  a new  claims 
commission  whose  job  would  be  to  expedite  long-standing  complaints,  many 
of  which  stem  from  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  commission  would  replace  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  which  has 
been  described  by  native  leaders  as  toothless  because  it  only  has  the 
power  to  recommend  to  the  cabinet  that  a band  be  compensated. 

The  new  commission  would  have  the  power  to  impose  awards.  Its  budget 
would  be  about  $75-million  a year  and  there  would  be  a cap  on  the  amount 
of  cash  to  be  distributed  per  claim. 

The  new  commission  is  part  of  a package,  and  the  second  portion  is 
expected  to  be  outlined  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  next  week. 
He  plans  to  put  forward  changes  to  the  Indian  Act  that  would  amend  the  way 
bands  elect  their  councils,  among  several  other  notions. 

The  new  commission  has  been  demanded  by  bands  for  several  decades,  and 
the  issue  came  to  a head  during  the  Oka  crisis  in  Quebec  in  1990.  At  that 
time,  the  government  established  the  ICC  to  hold  hearings  into  various 
claims  and  then  advise  the  government  on  whether  it  should  negotiate 
compensation . 

However,  the  process  has  become  mired  in  the  bureaucracy,  and  many  bands 
are  distrustful  of  the  process  because  so  few  claims  have  been  awarded. 

There  are  currently  550  claims  in  the  system,  and  native  officials 
believe  there  could  be  another  1,000  to  2,000  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  Nault  has  said  he  would  like  to  have  the  proposals  in  the  Commons 
before  the  end  of  the  spring  sitting  so  interest  groups  could  have  the 
summer  to  mull  them  over.  He  said  yesterday  that  the  legislation  is  "on 
track"  but  would  not  commit  to  a specific  date. 

Native  bands  and  organizations,  including  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
have  complained  about  the  government's  plans  because  Ottawa  has  been 


proposing  a $5-million  cap  on  individual  compensation  packages.  The  bands 
want  to  know  whether  legal  costs  and  interest  charges  are  included  in  the 
cap.  Moreover,  they  are  upset  that  bands  may  have  to  restrict  their 
demands  before  they  opt  into  the  process. 

Bands  are  also  upset  because  they  believe  the  government  wants  the  right 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  new  commission. 

The  claims  that  would  come  under  the  commission  would  be  historical 
grievances  that  include  actions  such  as  the  illegal  sale  of  reserve  land 
to  prairie  farmers.  Government  expropriations  of  Indian  land  for  military 
bases  and  other  uses  are  also  among  the  catalogue  of  injustices.  In  other 
cases,  the  government  failed  to  adequately  count  the  number  of  natives  on 
a reserve,  resulting  in  bands  being  shortchanged  on  the  amount  of  land 
owed  them. 

The  commission  would  have  no  role  in  negotiating  general  land  claims, 
such  as  the  one  agreed  to  with  British  Columbia's  Nisga'a. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  have  two  separate  bodies.  The  first  would 
be  charged  with  mediating  an  agreement  between  the  government  and  a 
complaining  band;  the  second  body  would  be  a tribunal  that  would  have  the 
right  to  impose  a settlement  if  the  two  sides  cannot  agree. 
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First  Nations  work  to  take  on  family  services 

Model  planned  to  oversee  child-care  programs  run  by  provincial  ministry 
Gordon  Floekstra 
Prince  George  Citizen 
Wednesday,  Dune  5,  2002 

First  Nations  groups  in  Prince  George  took  the  first  steps  Monday  to 
aquiring  control  of  services  delivered  now  by  the  Ministry  of  Children  and 
Family  Development,  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  in  care  and 
increase  their  quality  of  life. 

Of  the  children  in  care  of  the  B.C.  government  in  northern  B.C.,  73%  are 
aboriginal,  while  only  making  up  12%  of  the  population. 

Members  of  the  Urban  Prince  George  Aboriginal  Child  and  Family 
Commission  signed  a memorandum  of  understanding  in  a ceremony  pledging  to 
work  together  in  the  best  interest  of  their  families  and  children. 

The  aboriginal  groups  include  the  Lheidli  T'enneh  First  Nation,  Carrier 
Sekani  Family  Services,  the  Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre,  the 
United  Native  Nations  and  the  Nechako  Fraser  Dunction  Metis  Association  -- 
representing  nine  bands  with  members  living  in  the  city  and  a native  urban 
service  groups. 

Reaching  agreement  among  the  aboriginal  groups  was  necessary  before 
moving  to  the  next  stage  --  planning  a model  to  oversee  child  and  family 
services  like  mental  health,  foster  care,  parenting,  special  needs,  youth 
justice,  and  child  and  family  protection.  The  model  is  hoped  to  be  worked 
out  a year  from  now.  Implementation  could  be  another  year  after  that. 

"As  a group,  I think  we're  taking  a step  forward,  and  I'm  looking 
forward  to  many  more  steps  forward,"  Lheidli  T'enneh  chief  Barry  Seymour 
said  at  the  ceremony  at  the  Prince  George  Native  Friendship  Centre. 

Added  the  centre's  executive  director  Dan  George:  "I'm  confident  we'll 
be  successful." 

The  aboriginal  groups  acknowledge  that  even  though  there's  been  three 
years  of  preliminary  work,  the  real  work  begins  now. 

While  First  Nations  have  experience  in  some  areas  like  child  protection 
through  the  Carrier  Sekani  Family  Services,  in  other  areas  like  mental 


health  they  don't  have  much  experience , noted  George  HoLem,  who  chaired 
the  urban  aboriginal  commission  and  is  president  of  the  United  Native 
Nation,  local  112. 

And  there's  some  question  of  how  Liberal  budget  cuts  will  effect 
services . 

But  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  native  children  in  care  means  First 
Nations  must  take  control  of  services  themselves,  said  HoLem. 

For  example,  where  in  the  past  a youth  or  child  in  trouble  might  be 
counselled  by  his  uncles  and  other  extended  family  and  moved  away  from  the 
source  of  troubles,  today,  he  may  be  apprehended,  put  into  youth  custody, 
perhaps  assigned  to  a foster  home,  and  as  a result,  becomes  dislocated 
from  his  culture  and  family  and  put  into  an  environment  that's  "totally 
alien",  observed  HoLem. 

"How  is  a young  person  going  to  work  through  their  issues  when  there's 
that  type  of  serious  impact  on  their  lifestyle  and  existence,"  he  said. 

The  Ministry  of  Child  and  Family  Development  supports  transfering 
services  into  the  hands  of  First  Nations. 

Ministry  official  Doug  Hayman,  responsible  for  northern  B.C.,  said  the 
idea  is  that  eventually  aboriginal  agencies  would  be  "full  service," 
taking  over  everything  the  ministry  is  doing  now. 

"It  would  mean  that  our  resources  would  be  transferred  to  those  agencies, 
in  time,  as  it  unfolds,  over  the  next  few  years,"  he  said.  "It's  a big 
story.  It's  a big  change." 
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Indian  Act  revisions  fall  short  of  economic  expectations : aboriginal  banker 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  As  the  political  debate  over  revisions  to  the  Indian  Act 
heat  up  this  week  between  aboriginal  leaders  and  the  federal  government, 
both  sides  will  likely  still  ignore  an  important  issue  according  to  one 
expert . 

No  one  is  addressing  the  failure  of  the  newly  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  the  real  economic  tools  native  communities  need  to  become  more 
self-sufficient,  says  Brian  Davey,  head  of  a Bay  Street  aboriginal 
investment  bank. 

"Providing  enabling  legislation  that  leads  towards  good  governance  is 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  solution  that's  required  to  build  aboriginal 
communities,"  says  Davey,  chief  executive  officer  and  founder  of  First 
Nations  Equity. 

"If  you  don't  know  what  that  final  picture  is  going  to  look  like,  you 
can't  measure  whether  or  not  the  interim  measures  are  pointing  you  in  that 
direction . " 

Davey,  whose  firm  raises  capital  exclusively  for  aboriginal  groups  and 
companies,  keeps  a close  eye  on  business  dealings  between  the  private 
sector  and  First  Nations  communities.  He  says  many  barriers  still  block 
business  opportunities  for  these  groups. 

Many  aboriginal  businesses  trying  to  get  bank  loans  have  trouble 
qualifying  due  to  provisions  of  the  Indian  Act  that  prohibit  the  seizure 
and  mortgaging  of  personal  property  of  an  aboriginal  person  or  nation,  for 
example. 

He  says  the  newly  introduced  First  Nations  Governance  Act  is  too  vague 
and  doesn't  provide  real  investment  tools  for  aboriginal  communities. 

"There's  nothing  there  with  respect  to  tax,"  he  says.  "Every  government 
--  municipal,  federal,  provincial  --  can  use  tax  legislation  to  attract 


investment  into  their  communities  or  into  their  provinces  or  country.  You 
don't  have  that  with  First  Nations,  which  is  a vital  tool." 

Nault  defended  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act  --  which  he  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  --  from  criticism  that  it  impedes  treaty 
and  aboriginal  rights. 

"How  do  you  think  we'll  ever  get  to  self-government  or  self-sufficiency 
if  you  don't  have  modern  tools  of  governance?"  he  said  Sunday  on  CTV's 
Question  Period. 

Without  these  institutions,  he  said,  you  can't  build  a society  that  is 
stable  enough  to  attract  private  sector  investors.  Investment  leads  to 
employment,  reduction  in  welfare  numbers  and  open  market  borrowing  to 
First  Nations  governments. 

"(These  institutions)  don't  exist  today  simply  because  we've  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  give  First  Nations  governments  the  place  they  deserve 
with  the  right  kinds  of  tools  to  make  those  changes." 

But  financial  instruments  that  could  open  the  doors  to  investment 
weren't  included  in  the  legislation,  says  Davey. 

For  example,  Canada  doesn't  have  tax-exempt  bonds  for  First  Nations, 
which  are  used  by  bands  in  the  United  States  to  raise  millions  of  dollars 
for  infrastructure  and  housing. 

There  are  also  no  labour-sponsored  equity  funds  for  First  Nations  that 
could  be  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Almost  a billion  dollars  in  federal  First  Nations  funds  weren't 
transferred  to  aboriginal  groups  to  manage,  he  adds.  Municipalities  are 
able  to  take  surplus  cash  and  invest  it  to  generate  a better  return.  He 
suggests  First  Nations  could  do  the  same  by  investing  most  of  the  money 
and  lending  out  the  rest  for  improvement  or  development  projects  in  their 
communities . 

"I  don't  know  why  this  was  overlooked,  " says  Davey. 

He  says  some  groups  have  gotten  around  these  barriers  in  the  past  by 
setting  up  corporations  to  invest  in  joint  venture  agreements.  Others 
negotiated  so-called  impact  and  benefit  agreements,  such  as  the  Labrador 
Innu,  who  endorsed  a key  agreement  with  nickel  giant  Inco  to  develop  the 
Voisey's  Bay  mineral  deposit. 

But  there's  still  a long  way  to  go. 

"If  your  legislative  arm  only  extends  to  the  boundary  of  your  reserve, 
then  there's  not  much  you  can  do,  from  a legislative  standpoint  off- 
reserve,  to  benefit  your  community,"  he  says. 

Nault  said  Friday  more  legislation  will  be  introduced  in  the  fall  to 
clarify  the  fiscal  relationship  between  aboriginal  groups  and  the  federal 
government,  part  of  a larger  project  to  meet  the  Liberals'  promises  on 
native  health  care,  water  and  education  issues. 

Nault  introduced  a bill  Thursday  setting  up  a new  system  for  settling 
First  Nations  specific  claims.  On  Monday,  he  is  expected  to  announce  new 
government  plans  for  aboriginal  education,  as  well  as  addressing  the 
Indian  Act  revisions  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  recommended  the  proposed  legislation  be  reviewed  by  a House  committee 
before  its  second  reading  Friday,  saying  it  would  allow  aboriginal  groups 
to  have  a say  in  changing  the  legislation. 
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Qualicum  First  Nation  wins  river  battle 

Sandra  McCulloch 

Times  Colonist  (Victoria) 


Tuesday,  Dune  11,  2002 

A dispute  oven  who  has  dominion  over  a kilometre-long  stretch  of  the  Big 
Qualicum  River  was  settled  Monday  in  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

The  portion  of  river  at  issue  lies  within  the  Qualicum  First  Nation 
reserve  and  it's  up  to  the  band  to  determine  who  may  fish,  swim  or  boat 
there,  Dustice  Dean  Wilson  decided. 

Lawyers  for  the  federal  and  provincial  governments,  along  with  the 
Qualicum  First  Nation,  presented  Wilson  with  a consent  settlement,  marking 
the  end  of  a two-year  legal  battle  over  who  owns  the  riverbed. 

In  the  end,  all  parties  decided  that  while  the  federal  government  owns 
the  river  and  all  of  the  reserve,  it  holds  the  land  and  waterway  in  trust 
for  the  Qualicum  First  Nation. 

It's  good  news  for  the  Qualicum  Nation,  said  Chief  Barbara  Burns  outside 
court . 

"I'm  pleased.  Right  from  the  beginning  we  thought  it  should  go  this 
way. " 

Altercations  between  anglers  and  aboriginals  have  rubbed  the  community 
raw,  she  said. 

"People  were  being  threatened  in  their  own  backyards,"  she  said. 

The  issue  is  about  respect,  not  having  exclusive  access  to  the  fishery, 
she  added. 

Government  lawyers  maintain  the  case  isn't  precedent-setting,  that  each 
reserve  with  a river  must  be  examined  individually.  The  legal  battle  has 
cost  the  band  $100,000  but  the  victory  makes  the  fight  worthwhile,  said 
Burns . 

"This  has  been  a long,  hard  haul  and  patience  is  an  issue." 

The  outcome  doesn't  sit  well  with  recreational  fishermen  who  for  years 
have  fished  the  river  and  consider  it  theirs.  The  anglers  say  the  river  is 
public  property  and  they  should  not  be  banned  from  it. 

The  settlement  demonstrates  that  the  attorney  general  of  B.C.  isn't 
prepared  to  defend  public  ownership  of  B.C.  rivers,  said  Phil  Eidsvik  of 
the  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition  outside  court. 

"It  wasn't  the  government's  river  to  give  away  --  it's  the  people's 
river . 

"Clearly  the  attorney  general  wanted  to  transfer  the  river  (to  the 
natives,)"  said  Eidsvik,  calling  the  province's  position  "a  disgrace." 

"What  you're  seeing  is  the  attorney  general  playing  games.  ...  Obviously 
the  rivers  of  B.C.  just  aren't  important  to  (Attorney  General  Geoff 
Plant),"  said  Eidsvik. 

The  rights  of  these  anglers  were  not  tested  in  court  in  this  case  --  in 
fact,  the  lawyers  excluded  the  issue  specifically  and  said  all  they  would 
deal  with  was  whether  the  river  was  in  the  reserve. 

The  province  takes  no  position  on  the  issue  of  anglers'  access  to  the 
river,  lawyer  Dakob  deVilliers  said  outside  court. 

"This  settlement  does  not  deal  with  the  issue  of  fishing." 

Court  heard  that  much  of  the  confusion  over  who  owns  the  riverbed  goes 
back  to  1877,  when  surveyors  drew  up  boundaries  for  Indian  reserves. 

The  Qualicum  Reserve  was  described  in  documents  as  "200  acres  more  less 
on  both  sides  of  the  Big  Qualicum  River." 

While  the  land  on  each  side  is  clearly  in  the  reserve,  the  issue  is 
murky  when  it  comes  to  the  river  itself  and  the  bed  beneath.  A subsequent 
survey  revealed  that  the  reserve  without  the  river  included  makes  up  190 
acres  and  the  riverbed  itself  takes  up  seven  acres. 

That  would  point  to  the  river  being  included  in  the  original  description. 
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Opinion:  Native  exchange  system  in  peril 
Compass 

By  Alan  Borass 
(Published:  Dune  10,  2002) 

Dudging  by  letters  to  the  editor  there  seems  to  be  a lot  of 
misunderstanding  about  what  subsistence  means  to  Alaska's  Native  people. 
Subsistence  is  only  partly  about  how  wild  foods  are  taken.  The  real  point 
of  subsistence  is  what  happens  after  the  food  is  caught. 

The  State  Division  of  Subsistence  has  compiled  data  on  how  Alaskans  use 
wild  food.  We  know  the  average  Anchorage  resident  consumes  about  222 
pounds  of  meat  and  fish  per  year  and,  of  that,  only  19  pounds  are  wild 
foods.  Rural  Natives,  on  the  other  hand,  harvest  375  pounds  of  wild  meat 

and  fish  and  consume  very  little  grocery  store  protein.  Not  only  is  this 

almost  20  times  the  amount  of  wild  food  caught  by  the  non-Native  household, 
it  is  much  greater  than  the  total  protein  consumed  by  an  Anchorage 
resident.  Why? 

The  answer  is  that  Alaska  Natives  are  harvesting  more  wild  foods  than 
they  consume,  and  the  excess  is  exchanged  in  a network  that  extends  from  a 

local  village,  to  Anchorage,  to  wherever  friends  and  family  reside.  Moose 

meat  from  Huslia  is  given  to  a cousin  in  a nearby  village,  or  salmon  from 
Koliganak  is  given  to  a daughter  living  in  Anchorage. 

But  that  is  only  half  of  it. 

A gift  given  requires  a return  gift  to  restore  balance,  and  to  not  repay 
a gift  breaks  the  social  dance  of  giver  and  receiver.  Some  day  the  cousin 
will  return  the  gift  of  moose  meat  or  maybe  it  will  be  beaver  meat,  and 
someday  the  daughter  will  return  the  gift  of  salmon  perhaps  by  coming  home 
to  care  for  an  aging  mother.  Unpaid  gifts  form  bonds  between  people  based 
on  trust.  To  be  an  Alaska  Native  is  to  participate  in  gift  exchange  and 
the  core  gifts  are  wild  foods. 

For  thousands  of  years  Native  people  in  Alaska  have  been 
institutionalizing  trust  by  exchanging  wild  foods.  Sometimes  gifts  were 
exchanged  as  an  expression  of  love,  sometimes  gifts  were  exchanged  to  form 

alliances,  and  sometimes  gifts  were  exchanged  to  resolve  disputes.  But 

always  the  gifts  involved  the  products  of  the  land.  Sometimes  the  gift- 
giving was  formal  as  in  potlatches,  and  sometimes  it  was  as  simple  as 

showing  up  at  someone's  house  announcing  the  magic  words  of  unity,  "I  have 

some  smoked  salmon  for  you."  Perhaps  the  salmon  was  a repayment  for  a past 
gift,  or  perhaps  it  initiated  a new  gift-giving  cycle.  Either  way  a bond, 
an  obligation,  and  a commitment  were  formed  through  sharing  food.  The 
complex  of  people,  land  and  wild  foods  formed  a glue  that  held  the  people 
together  based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

Non-Natives  might  say  "But  I gave  away  half  my  salmon  last  year!"  Yes, 
but  you  gave  it  away  because  your  freezer  was  full  and  you  wanted  room  for 
this  year's  catch,  not  because  you  wanted  to  participate  in  gift  exchange 
for  the  sake  of  community  solidarity. 

Now  the  glue  of  millennia  is  threatened  to  be  undone.  For  the  most  part 
the  anti-subsistence  movement  has  been  well-intentioned,  advocating 
constitutional  equal  access  regardless  of  scarcity.  But  the  consequences 
of  that  argument  are  dire  because  it  means  the  elimination  of  subsistence 
and  destruction  of  the  reciprocal  exchange  system  that  has  been  the 
foundation  of  Native  Alaska's  community  cohesion  for  centuries. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  food  was  obtained  with  a gun  or  a harpoon. 

What  does  matter  is  that  Alaska  has  vibrant,  energetic  Native  communities 
to  parallel  its  non-Native  counterparts . The  only  way  to  keep  these  intact 
is  to  preserve  the  traditional  method  of  forming  community  cohesion 
through  the  exchange  of  wild  food  as  gifts.  We  need  to  protect  that 
tradition  with  a rural  subsistence  priority.  And  if  a rural  preference  is 
put  into  law,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  that  one  group  had  preferential  access  to  resources  over 
another. 

Alan  Boraas  is  a professor  of  anthropology  at  Kenai  Peninsula  College. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 


RE:  FBI  Misconduct:  You  should  have  Listened" 


Date:  Thu,  6 Dun  2002  15:09:12  PM  EDT 
From:  kolanews@coollist.com 

Sub  j : FWD:  FBI  Misconduct .. .You  should  have  listened 

Forwarded  Message  

Date:  Thu,  6 Dun  2002  11:37:23  EDT 
From:  AIM4DUSTCE@aol.com 

Dear  America: 

To  those  of  us  in  the  Native  American  community  the  revelations 
regarding  FBI  misconduct  are  laughable.  We  have  been  telling  you  since  the 
60's  how  FBI  agents  have  infiltrated  our  reservations  and  communities  and 
affected  unspeakable  acts  of  terror  against  our  people.  There  are  over  100 
unsolved  murders  directly  linked  to  FBI  involvement  for  no  other  reason 
than  power  and  greed.  We  thought  when  FBI  agents  shot  and  killed  a young 
mother  holding  her  infant  child  at  Ruby  Ridge  you  would  listen.  But  you 
didn't.  We  thought  when  FBI  agents  incinerated  over  80  people  at  Waco  you 
would  listen  but  you  didn't.  When  the  FBI  crucified  an  innocent  man 
(letting  the  true  culprit  escape)  for  the  Olympic  Park  bombing  in  Atlanta, 
we  thought  you  might  listen.  But  you  didnt.  It  took  September  11  to  make 
you  listen. 

Terrorist  bombed  the  World  Trade  center  in  the  early  90's  and  vowed  to 
finish  the  job.  They  bombed  military  barracks  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  various 
U.S.  embassies.  They  blew  a hole  in  the  USS  Cole  killing  US  sailors.  The 
September  11  attacks  on  U.S.  mainland  could  have  and  should  have  been 
foreseen  and  prevented.  The  blame  lies  directly  at  the  feet  of  former  FBI 
Director  Louie  Freeh.  The  blood  of  September  11th  is  on  his  hands. 

In  the  year  2000  while  terrorist  were  infiltrating  the  U.S.,  going  to 
flight  schools,  and  planning  the  September  11  attacks,  Freeh  and  a band  of 
over  200  FBI  agents  marched  on  the  WhiteHouse,  invested  thousands  of  hours 
lobbying  President  Clinton  and  other  high  ranking  members  of  the  Clinton 
administration  to  deny  a parole  request  to  a solitary  Indian  man  who  has 
sat  in  Leavenworth  Federal  Prison  over  25  years  for  a crime  (FBI  files 
reveal)  he  did  not  commit.  His  name  is  Leonard  Peltier.  Fie  is  a hero  to 
our  people.  On  Dune  26.1975  Leonard  Peltier  was  camping  with  a group  of 
Indian  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  FBI  agents  unannounced  and 
unidentified  commenced  an  assault  on  the  encampment  and  a firefight  broke 
out.  Two  FBI  agents  and  an  Indian  man  lay  dead.  Later  a jury  determined 
that  the  Indians  acted  in  self-defense.  Thus  began  a reign  of  terror 
against  Indian  people  that  culminated  in  the  illegal  arrest  and 
extradition  (from  Canada)  of  Leonard  Peltier.  In  typical  D.  Edgar  Floover 
style.  The  FBI  then  falsified  information  and  intimidated  witnesses  to 
gain  a conviction  of  Peltier  for  the  deaths  of  the  Agents.  The  FBI's  own 
files  conclude  "we  do  not  know  who  killed  the  agents" 

Yet  Louie  Freeh  and  his  band  of  goons  made  speeches,  established 
websites  and  intimidate  President  Clinton  into  denying  a parole  to  this 
innocent  man.  They  claim  they  were  working  "on  their  own  time"  but  so  were 
the  terrorist.  Leonard  Peltier  is  beginning  his  27th  year  as  a hostage  of 
The  FBI.  Its  time  Congress  takes  appropriate  action  to  free  this  innocent 
man  and  dismantle  the  vile  corrupt  agency  that  let  us  down  Sept  11. 

Matt  Sherman 

Rep.  National  Field  Office,  American  Indian  Movement 
PO  BOX  06167  Columbus,  Ohio  43206 
+=+=+=+ 

END  STATE  SPONSORED  TERRORISM 
FREE  UNITED  STATES  HOSTAGE  LEONARD  PELTIER 
#89637-132 
+=+=+=+ 
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"RE : Native  Prisoner"  


Date:  Mon,  17  Dun  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 

Date:  Fri,  14  Dun  2002  19:23:56  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "orion-c@webtv.net"  <orion-c@webtv. net> 

Sub j : For  Pen  Pal  list 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Sheila  R.  Burke, 

7398393  CCCF, 

Wilsonville,  OR  97070 

Date:  Tuesday,  Dune  11,  2002  1:46  AM 
From:  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Forward  from  NAPS 

Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 

Name:Flelp  Traditional  Native  American  Believers!  Prisoners  Under  Attack! 
Urgent  Action: By 

Dohn  Rico  Dog  Tomahawk  Alvarado  #926648, 

Westville  Correctional  Facility,  P.O.  Box  473, 

Westville,  IN  46391-0473 

We  are  a traditional  American  Indian  Spiritual  Group  at  Westville 
Correctional  Facility  in  Westville,  Indiana. 

We  come  from  many  Nations,  we  are  in  unity  and  come  together  for 
traditional  teaching,  culture.  Pipe  ceremony  and  strength. 

We  are  under  fire  from  the  Chaplain  Rev.  Green  who  has  taken  it  upon  his 
self  to  try  to  force  Christian  beliefs  against  our  will. 

Since  taking  over  as  Lead  Chaplain,  he  has  disrespected  the  honour  and 
respect  of  our  sacred  beliefs  by  entering  our  closed  prayer  circle. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  chapel  in  cold  weather,  but  he  has  moved 
us  to  a part  of  the  building  that  is  out  of  the  way. 

Chaplain  Green  has  refused  to  allow  our  honouring  ceremony  that  by 
policy  is  two  times  a year  with  a feast  for  both,  but  we  can  only  have 
one  a year. 

Fie  has  openly  said  he  has  no  knowledge  of  our  culture  beliefs,  or 
ceremony,  but  still  tells  us  how  and  when  to  start  our  ceremony. 

Fie  has  interrupted  our  relaxation  time  when  the  men  are  allowed  to  speak 
openly  about  their  problems  and  remove  the  negativity  before  our  opening 
smudge  and  prayer. 

Smudging  is  to  purify  and  the  smoke  from  the  sacred  herbs  carries  the 
prayers  to  the  Creator. 

This  has  never  been  a problem  in  the  past,  only  since  Mr.  Green  has 
come. 

We  are  denied  the  Inipi  that  is  approved  by  policy. 

We  need  bands  of  spiritual  color;  black,  yellow,  white,  green  and  blue. 
Tobacco,  Kinnikinnick,  corn  pollen,  corn  meal  and  bearroot,  rattles  for 
ceremony,  buffalo  skull  for  our  altar. 

We  are  given  a hard  time  on  getting  in  videos,  audio  tapes  of 
traditional  dance,  teaching  of  history,  language. 

And  Elders  speaking  truth  about  our  culture. 

On  this  note  I need  to  let  everyone  know  our  Pipe  carrier  Dick  Ferrer 
who  is  himself  a Sundancer  and  also  has  been  holding  Iniipi  ceremony  for 
years,  is  very  respected  by  the  Lakota  Elders  and  us. 

Fie  is  being  denied  by  the  I.D.O.C.  to  hold  sweats  here. 

This  policy  is  now  over  6 years  old  and  has  not  been  changed  nor  voided. 
These  violations  by  Chaplain  Green,  Mrs. Buss  and  Mrs.  Filbey  are  not 
because  of  security  reasons. 


There  has  never  been  a fight  or  problems  from  us,  only  attempts  by 
Chaplain  Green  to  provoke  us  by  his  dishonourable  action. 

In  the  past,  Mrs.  Doris  Woodruff  Filbey  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "I  (Mr. 
Alvarado),  should  work  within  the  prison  to  work  out  these  problems". 

After  years  of  trying  to  do  so,  being  lied  to  time  after  time,  and  not 
seeing  any  progress  on  the  part  of  the  I.D.O.C,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  I.D.O.C  and  Westville  Correctional  Facility  are  run 
by  a pack  of  morons  whose  only  goal  is  to  steel  all  they  can,  and  to  rob 
the  taxpayers  of  their  money  in  the  name  of  justice  and  correction. 

We  are  in  prison  as  our  punishment,  not  to  be  punished. 

Westville  is  a cesspool  of  corruption  with  an  administration  of  moral 
degenerates . 

Flow  can  man  come  to  a place  like  this  and  learn  to  walk  the  good  road 
with  people  like  this  running  the  place? 

My  only  answer  has  to  be  from  within  - our  ways  - to  return  to  our 
traditions  and  rebuild  ourselves. 

In  the  past  we  have  strayed  from  these  types  of  problems,  but  when  we 
see  that  the  I.D.O.C.'s  action  is  hurting  the  balance  of  my  people,  we 
feel  we  must  speak. 

On  April  21  - 2002  Chaplain  Green  scolded  and  desecrated  the  hoop  by 
entering  and  yelling  about  a tape  player. 

On  April  22-2002  John  Alvarado  filed  a letter  of  discontentment  against 
Chaplain  Green  who  states  he  is  a Christian. 

Chaplain  Green  began  by  ordering  the  closing  of  American  Indian  service, 
in  violation  of  the  I.D.O.C  policy  and  America's  first  amendment  of  the 
constitution  that  gives  all,  including  prisoners,  freedom  of  religion. 

But  somehow  Chaplain  Green  is  not  happy  with  just  closing  it  down. 

I've  received  the  first  of  three  false  conduct  reports  to  get  him 
removed  from  services  if  and  when  they  resume. 

The  sad  part  is  that  Chaplain  Green  tried  to  place  one  of  his 
hand-picked  offenders  as  spokesperson,  but  Mike,  who  has  been  here  over 
a year,  has  only  attended  one  Indian  ceremony  at  Westville,  which  was  on 
25  May  2002. 

Fie  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the  sacred 
herbs,  sage,  cedar,  sweet  grass  burned  for  him  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Indians  of  the  hoop  and  by  the  spirits  of  our  ancestors.  We 
have  unity  and  we  will  stand  strong,  but  at  this  time  we  are  asking  all 
spiritual  people,  no  matter  what  race,  to  hear  our  cries  and  contact  the 
people  on  the  list  below. 

Stand  with  us  in  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 
Thank  you,  in  spirit, 

John  Rico  Dog  Tomahawk  Alvarado  # 926648 
Westville  Correctional  Facility 
P.O.BOX  473  Westville  IN  46391-0473  USA 

List  of  addresses,  e-mails,  phone  numbers  you  can  use  to  support  us: 

Governor  of  Indiana  Frank  Obannon, 

206  State  Flouse 

200  W.  Washington  St., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204,  USA, 

Phone:  (317)  232-4567 

Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  E-mail:  senatorcampbell@senate.gov 

Dateline  NBC,  NBC  News, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 

New  York  NY  10112, 

Phone:  212664-7501, 

E-mail:  dateline@nbc.com 

48  Flours  News  Show, 

S.  24  west  57th  Ave., 

New  York,  NY  10019, 


Phone:  212975-3247, 

E-mail:  48hours@cbs.com 

http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/na inmates support grp/index. html 

Date:  Tuesday,  Dune  11,  2002  1:36  AM 
From:  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 
Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Date:  Friday,  Dune  07,  2002 

Name:  Mike  Steps  In  It  Walton,  Clinton,  Maine 

Sub j : Native  American  Prisoner  Support:  Urgent  Actions/News 

Urgent  Action:Kwai  Nidobak,  Sacred  Feathers  is  a small  group  of  Native 
inmates  at  the  Maine  State  Prison  at  Warren,  Maine. 

These  are  people  who  wish  to  follow  old-ways  Spirituality.  For  several 
years  we  have  asked  for  certain  things  to  happen,  such  as  the  ability  to 
smudge  daily,  wear  Medicine  pouches,  and  to  be  able  to  attend  a Sweat 
Lodge . 

We  heard  today  from  the  Deputy  Warden,  A1  Barlow,  that  a Sweat  Lodge  has 
been  approved,  and  will  be  allowed  on  the  grounds  at  the  new  prison  in 
Warren,  Maine.  The  Sweat  Lodge  area  will  be  the  central  place  for 
smudging.  Pipe  Ceremony,  and  other  ceremonial  activities.  Next  week  we 
will  be  allowed  to  have  Pipe  Ceremonies  once  again  in  the  same  area  that 
the  Sweat  Lodge  will  be  built  in  the  near  future.  Tobacco  is  now 
contraband  in  the  Maine  prison  systems,  so  this,  in  and  of  itself,  is  no 
small  victory  for  which  we  are  truly  grateful. 

This  Sweat  Lodge  will  be  the  1st  of  it's  kind  within  the  Maine  prison 
system.  The  slow  part  will  be  for  the  writing  of  the  Policies  and 
Procedures  manual  by  the  prison  officials,  as  this  will  be  a totally  new 
experience  for  the  Maine  government.  A little  of  that  was  formulated 
today,  Wednesday,  Dune  5th,  2002.  We  are  hoping  to  build  and  run  the  1st 
Sweat  Lodge  in  August,  around  the  24th. 

All  items  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  inmates,  and  the  monies  are  really 
low. 

We  are  asking  for  help  in  the  form  of  materials  and  or  monies  to  enable 
the  group  to  do  this.  The  account  number  for  money  donations  to  the 
Sacred  Feathers  group  is  #2846.  The  group  is  currently  trying  to  get  a 
non-profit  status,  but  has  not  done  this  as  yet.  Future  donations  will 
be  tax  deductible.  If  you  can  help,  or  know  of  any  groups  that  can  help, 
it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

I will  be  taking  in  the  Alder  poles.  Grandfather  Stones,  Cedar,  water 
bucket,  and  twine  for  the  Sweat  Lodge. 

Items  still  needed  include  the  covers  for  the  Sweat  Lodge,  Sage  or  Cedar 
for  smudging,  Sweetgrass  Braids,  monies  for  wood,  and  other  items  such 
as  Deer  Antlers,  pitchfork,  etc. 

Contact  information  to  make  donations  and/or  to  write  to  the  group: 

Sacred  Feathers  #2846 
Rizzo  4577  MD  211T, 

Secretary 

Maine  State  Prison  - 
807  Cushing  Road 
Warren,  Maine  04864 

Welalin  - thank  you  for  your  time  and  understanding. 

Respectfully, 

Mike  Steps  In  It  Walton 
Clinton,  Maine 

"RE : Rustywire:  Bitter  Winds"  


Date:  Tue,  28  May  2002  08:19:15  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RW:  Bitter  Winds" 

http:  //www.  geocities . com/SoFlo/Nook/1574/ 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Rez  Memories 

An  Online  Writing  Journal,  Prose  & Poetry  by  John  Rustywire,  Navajo 

Bitter  Winds 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Grandfather,  tell  me  about  the  people,  the  ones  called  Tsaa... 

There  are  no  Tsaa  People,  there  once  were  two  brothers  looking  for 
medicine  to  help  their  sister  who  was  ill  and  they  travelled  far  and  wide 
going  from  place  to  place  to  find  a way  to  help  her  and  in  doing  so  met 
many  people.  When  they  found  people  they  did  not  know  there  would  go  to 
the  elder  there,  the  Grandfather  would  say,  you  are  strangers  and  do  not 
belong  here. 

The  brothers  would  tell  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  be  there,  that 
they  were  seeking  some  knowledge  to  help  their  sick  sister  and  had  come 
this  say  to  find  what  these  people  had  to  offer,  to  learn  from  them  and 
the  proper  way  of  doing  things. 

The  Grandfather  said,  "Do  you  have  gifts  to  bring",  in  this  they  said  we 
do  not  have  much  but  offer  all  that  we  have.  In  the  distance  was  a rainbow 
and  that  had  travelled  on  it  and  in  doing  so  they  had  made  a trail  from  it 
to  there  and  that  trail  was  their  life,  the  rainbow  fashioned  by  every 
twist  and  turn  they  had  made  in  their  travels,  it  spoke  well  of  them. 

The  Grandfather  looked  at  this  and  said,  "You  have  enough  my  children" 
and  taught  them  in  the  way  they  should  walk,  teaching  them  about  the 
things  his  people  had  to  offer  and  sent  them  on  their  way. 

They  came  across  one  people,  when  they  came  upon  them  they  sat  in  a 
place  hollowed  out  by  the  wind,  and  when  they  announces  themselves  they 
said  nothing,  just  sitting  there  throwing  red  sand  all  over  themselves. 
They  did  not  talk,  or  see  them  or  listen  to  them,  but  just  threw  this  sand 
all  over  and  stirred  up  the  dust.  This  was  the  place  called  Tsaa,  the  home 
of  Bitter  Winds,  the  winds  that  blow  for  no  reason  but  to  cause  strife. 

The  wind  when  it  comes  to  you  carries  sand  and  if  you  are  caught  in  it,  it 
will  sting  your  face,  it  will  make  you  thing  why  are  you  here  and  where  am 
I going,  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  continue.  But  if  you  hang  on  it  will 
blow  over  and  be  gone.  It  is  always  there  this  wind,  so  it  is  with  life. 

Grandfather,  why  are  they  that  way?.  Son,  it  has  always  been  so  you  will 
find  it  all  through  your  life,  there  are  those  that  are  like  that  bitter 
wind,  when  they  come  to  you,  they  bring  nothing  but  stirred  up  dust  and  it 
will  sting,  it  comes  from  a place  where  there  are  those  people  who  do  not 
see,  or  hear  or  listen  and  not  matter  what  you  say  they  will  not  listen, 
but  just  throw  red  sand  all  over  themselves  and  stir  up  the  bitter  winds 

of  life from  the  Navajo  Way,  a centuries  old  story  in  the  songs 

and  legends  of  the  People,  the  Bitter  Winds  come  still  and  so  it  goes  on, 
but  it  will  pass,  there  will  be  better  days  than  this, 
let  this  one  go  by.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Poem:  Windows"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Oct  2000  07:24:19  -0400 

From:  "Dreamwalker"  <buffalowoman@lamere.net> 

Sub j : Windows 

Windows 

There  are  all  kinds  of  windows 
windows  in  our  homes 
windows  in  our  office 
but  one  window  is  clearer 


The  window  of  the  Soul 
the  eye  of  Spirit 
the  one  True  window 
opening  onto  forever 

This  window 
and  only  this  window 
allows  us  to  see  truth 
ultimate  truth 

I have  pondered  this  much 
especially  lately 
and  still 
it  rings  true 

Though  we  may  never  see 
though  we  may  never  understand 
everything  is  for  a reason 
everything  has  purpose 

Most  especially 

when  we  can  not  see 

most  especially 

when  we  do  not  understand 

My  window  looks  both  ways 
into  the  future 
and  also  into  the  past 
it  is  the  now  that  is  hidden 

It  is  the  now  that  counts 
what  I see  from  my  window 
what  is  important 
what  I do  with  the  knowledge 

Life  is  not  about 
what  is  good  or  bad 
it  is  about  what  we  do 
with  what  we  are  given 

It  is  always 
and  forever 
about 

the  higher  good 

Though  we  may  not  see  it 
though  we  may  not  understand  it 
always  and  forever 
it  is  about  what  is  best 

So  everytime  I look  out  my  window 

I see  what  might  be 

not  what  is 

but  what  could  be 

What  we  can  all  accomplish 
if  we  but  see 
what  is 

and  always  the  higher  good 

It  matters  not  what  we  feel 
cold  as  that  may  seem 
it  matters 

what  we  do  with  that 


Always  and  forever 

what  we  do  with  what  we  have 

that  is  what  we  see 

if  we  look  out  the  window 

The  window  of  Spirit 
the  window  of  Hope 
the  window  of  today 
the  window  of  the  Circle. 

Crys  The  Tears/Dreamwalker~Lakota 
copyright  2000 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Dun  2002  06:26:00  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAIIAN  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  24-30 

IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

24 

True  dreams  are  born  of  sea  spray,  of  ehukai. 

25 

Cherish  three  things  above  all  else:  the  life  of  the  land,  the  well-being  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  those  friends  who  are  dearest  to  us. 

26 

Be  one  with  the  winds,  and  give  your  spirit  wings! 

27 

The  gifted  storyteller  brings  the  past  to  life. 

28 

In  the  chant  of  the  ages  lies  the  secret  heart  of  the  people. 

29 

The  mountains  stand  like  sentinels  above  my  valley. 

30 

All  space  and  time  live  within  me. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Elders  tell  Tribal  Lore  on  Using  Plants"  

Date:  Fri,  14  Dun  2002  08:33:42  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="USING  PLANTS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. imdiversity.com/villages/native/ 

Elders  Tell  Tribal  Lore  on  Using  Plants 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Odanah,  Wis.  (AP)  - Tribal  elders  hope  a two-year  project  that  included 
more  than  200  interviews  will  pass  along  their  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
plants  to  younger  generations. 

Elders  from  11  tribes  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  were 
interviewed  as  part  of  the  project.  The  organizers  are  just  beginning  to 
draft  the  results. 

"I've  been  running  projects  for  30  years  and  it's  been  the  hardest  to 


coordinate  - but  the  most  awesome  for  the  information  gathered/'  said  Dim 
St.  Arnold,  project  coordinator  with  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commission. 

The  project  focused  on  the  uses  of  plants  - which  plants  were  used  for 
foods;  how  different  saps  were  used;  how  people  used  things  like  wild 
bergamot,  a type  of  evergreen,  as  a hair  conditioner;  and  even  how  people 
used  cattails  and  bull  rushes  to  make  mats. 

"It's  part  of  maintaining  our  cultures,  our  traditions,  because  elders 
are  very  important  to  us,"  St.  Arnold  said. 

"We  thought  it  was  important  we  gather  this  information  because  a lot  of 
our  elders  are  passing  on  and  are  taking  that  knowledge  with  them." 

Plans  call  for  presenting  the  information  on  a compact  disc,  a harvest 
calendar  and  a plant  display  that  can  be  taken  to  schools  as  a way  of 
teaching  the  younger  generation  about  uses  of  plants  and  the  threats  to 
those  plants'  existence. 

The  project  was  funded  by  a grant  from  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans.  The  interviews  gathered  information  on  more  than  200  plants  and 
plant  parts  used  for  food  and  other  uses. 

Three  of  the  elders  who  took  part  were  Harold  and  Delma  Crowe  and  their 
son,  Clarence. 

Harold  was  born  in  Minnesota  in  1919.  His  great  uncle  signed  the  treaty 
of  1837,  one  of  the  pacts  that  ceded  much  of  northern  Wisconsin  to  the  U.S 
government . 

"The  real  Indian  was  rich  because  he  lived  right  off  the  earth,"  Harold 
said . 

Clarence  talked  about  plants  that  tribal  members  used  to  harvest  that 
are  hard  to  find  now,  like  hazelnuts,  wild  plums  and  gooseberries.  He 
remembers  picking  cattail  roots,  drying  them  out  and  beating  them  into 
flour  to  make  bread. 

It's  important,  he  said,  to  let  people  know  what  plants  are  disappearing 
so  maybe  something  can  be  done  about  it. 

"The  only  thing  that's  good  now  is  the  wild  rice,"  Harold  said.  "I'd 
like  to  pass  my  knowledge  of  the  ricing  business  down  to  the  younger 
generation . " 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2002  iMinorities,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Review:  Windtalker"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Dun  2002  09:03:20  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : A "Windtalker  Review" 

Mailing  List:  NetRez  <netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

Courtesy  of  the  American  Indian  Film  Institute,  myself  and  many  members 
of  the  greater  San  Francisco  Indian  community,  were  able  to  see 
"Windtalkers"  four  days  before  it's  release  date  this  coming  friday. 

Let's  just  say  the  audience  was  packed  with  Indians,  and  the  ensuing 
cheers,  laughter  and  silences  probably  occurred  at  moments  in  the  film 
where  your  crowd  probably  won't  do  the  same,  unless  you  are  at  home  with 
your  tribe. 

"Windtalkers,"  is  an  MGM  movie,  a fictional  movie  based  on  fact,  with 
input  from  the  surviving  Navajo  'Code  Talkers, ' about  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

It's  not  "Wake  Island,"  a classic  Hollywood  and  Marine  Corps  PR  film 
circa  1942,  and  that's  for  sure.  However  it  is  a Hollywood  war  movie, 
complete  with  graphic  violence,  and  cowboy  style  marksmanship,  ammo  supply 
and  overkill,  which  can  be  chalked  up  to  director  Woo,  of  "Broken  Arrow", 
and  "Face  Off"  fame. 

Not  particularly  for  young  kids,  most  adults  should  probably  see  it, 
just  to  realize  that  Indians  participated  in  WWII,  and  to  reaffirm  that, 
'war  is  hell ' . 

Directed  by  Dohn  Woo,  Starring  Nicolas  Cage,  Adam  Beach,  a Saulteaux 
Indian  from  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  Roger  Willie,  a Navajo,  and  Christian 


Slater,  as  well  as  50  Navajo  extras  and  a cameo  appearance  by  Albert  Smith, 
a veteran  code  talker. 

Smith,  appears  at  the  bus  station  on  the  Navajo  Rez,  early  in  the  film 
where  Beach  playing  Ben  Yazzie,  takes  leave  of  his  family.  Willie,  playing 
Charlie  Whitehorse,  is  already  on  the  bus,  and  some  Indian  humor  makes 
it's  early,  but  not  only  appearance. 

The  movie  follows  these  two  code  talkers  quickly  through  training,  along 
with  some  combat  sequences  with  Nicholas  Cage,  who  becomes  one  of  the  Code 
Talker  bodyguards,  along  with  Christian  Slater.  The  ensuing  invasion  of 
the  island  of  Saipan,  some  racism  among  the  troops,  a boy  meets  girl 
subplot,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  follows,  which  I won't  ruin  for  you  by 
going  into  details.  There  are  a couple  of  good  scenes,  where  Willie 
playing  his  traditional  flute,  does  a duet  with  Slater  playing  a harmonica 
and  they  eventually  get  it  right. 

If  you  want  to  be  supportive  of  Indian  Actors  and  Indian  topical  movies 
from  Hollywood,  you  should  see  this  movie.  Actually  you  should  see  the 
movie  anyway,  "all"  of  the  cast  did  a good  job.  It's  a movie  about  history, 
survival,  friendship,  duty  and  honor,  with  some  Indian  humor,  about,  above, 
and  beyond  the  horrors  of  war. 

For  those  who  don't  know  about  the  'Code  Talkers',  well,  here  is  your 
chance.  Unfortunately,  director  John  Woo,  and  the  script  writers,  missed 
their  chance  to  include  'Code  Talkers'  from  other  tribes  - and  there  were 
many  - it  would  have  taken  about  30  seconds.  If  you  are  expecting  accurate 
depiction  of  unit  tactics,  and  situations,  let's  just  say  it's  Hollywood. 
John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley,  CA,  Dune  11,  2002 
"Wor 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dun  25  21:38:40  2002 

Date:  26  Dun  2002  00:18:57  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.026 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mohawk  ohiari : ha/ripening  time  moon 
Potawatomie  msheke ' kesis/turtle  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs,  Innu  People  Forum,  ndn-aim, 
Frostys  Amerindian  and  Chiapas95  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens. 


the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

It  was  when  the  white  men  found  the  yellow  metal  in  our 
country,  and  came  in  great  numbers,  driving  away  our  game,  that 
we  took  up  arms  against  them  for  the  last  time.  I must  say  here 

that  the  chiefs  who  were  loudest  for  war  were  among  the  first  to 

submit  and  accept  reservation  life.  Spotted  Tail  was  a great 
warrior,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  yield,  because  he  was 

promised  by  the  Chief  Soldiers  that  they  would  make  him  chief  of 

all  the  Sioux.  Ugh!  he  would  have  stayed  with  Sitting  Bull  to  the 
last  had  it  not  been  for  his  ambition." 

Rain-in-the  Face,  Sioux 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I have  included  an  article  in  this  issue  I really  didn't  want  to, 
titled  "PM  had  Solution  to  Native  Problem".  It  is  so  incredibly  biased 
and  so  very  obvious  in  its  open  pandering  to  the  masses  who  have  bought 
into  the  notion  that  treaty  obligations  are  "Indian  Welfare." 

In  the  end  I decided  to  include  it  for  the  very  same  reasons  I run 
issues  of  "Indian  Helper"  transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis.  We  must  not, 
we  can  not,  ever  cease  to  be  vigilant  against  those  who  believe  the 
only  answer  to  the  so  called  "Indian  Question  or  Indian  Problem"  is  to 
force  the  Native  population  into  mainstream  Amerikkana  through  legislation 
or  assimilation  or  both. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  us  disappear  as  a People  has  been 
done,  short  of  outright  slaughter,  and  the  IHS  and  their  involuntary 
sterilizations  have  proven  even  that  is  not  totally  unthinkable. 


It  isn't  just  a matter  of  poor  word  choices  by  a few  bigoted  editors; 
but  as  this  article  shows  it  is  a mindset  of  the  entire  dominant  media 
that  treaty  obligations  are  "the  Indian  Problem".  It  was  the  same  when 
theft  of  our  Sacred  lands  were  still  the  primary  focus  of  the  Department 
of  the  Military  in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  The  blatant  deliberate 
bias  was  to  refer  to  every  win  by  the  invaders  as  a victory  and  every  win 
by  the  Natives  as  a massacre. 

The  "war  on  terrorism"  that  has  become  global  in  its  manifestation 
has  also  resulted  in  the  erosion  of  individual  rights  for  even  members  of 
the  dominant  society.  I can  promise  if  you  and  your  tribe  are  not 
watching  every  single  move,  every  single  legislative  act,  somewhere  when 
you  least  expect  it,  some  hotdog  legislator  will  slip  through  a bill  that 
will  all  but  solve  the  "Indian  Question"  in  the  only  way  they  can  relate 
to...  no  more  Indians. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf . lonestar.org 
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"RE : Don  Yahola"  

Date:  Sat,  22  Dun  2002  08:43:01  -0400 
From:  tom  kunesh  <tpkunesh@chattanooga . net> 

Sub j : Nashville:  NA  Community  loses  an  honored  Elder 

Mailing  List:  Tennessee  Indian  Affairs  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 
posted  by  Allison  on  Dune  21,  2002  at  22:29:48: 

Don  Yahola  passed  away  this  morning  at  Vanderbilt  University  Medical 
Center.  A citizen  of  the  Creek  nation  of  Oklahoma,  he  had  resided  here 
in  Tennessee  for  many  years.  He  helped  to  found  the  Native  American 
Indian  Association  and  the  Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights, 
and  founded  and  hosted  the  Lebanon  Powwow.  He  spent  his  life  working  on 
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behalf  of  the  Native  people  of  this  state,  even  when  his  health  was 
failing.  His  wisdom,  humor,  and  quiet  courage  enabled  him  to  bring 
people  together  and  gain  much  for  our  people.  He  will  be  missed.  Please 
keep  his  family  in  your  prayers. 

posted  by  Sheila  : 

Daniel  Gallegos  called  me  and  Grady  Friday  evening  and  said  Family 
visitation  for  Don  will  be  Sunday  at  Partlow  Funeral  Home  in  Lebanon  at 
2:00  pm.  Partlow  is  across  the  road  from  the  Wal-Mart  in  Lebanon.  All 
Friends  in  the  Native  American  community  are  asked  to  come  by  and  pay 
their  respects.  Don  will  be  greatly  missed. 
http://www.nativenashville.com/wwwboard/messages/814.htm 

"RE : Beverly  Axelrod"  

Date:  Sun,  23  Dun  2002  13:35:09  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" BEVERLY  AXELROD" 

http: //www. Washington post . com/wp-dyn/articles/A27534-2002Dun22. html 

Beverly  Axelrod 

The  Associated  Press 

Saturday,  Dune  22,  2002;  6:45  AM 

PACIFICA,  Calif.  (AP)  - Beverly  Axelrod,  an  activist  and  lawyer  whose 
list  of  clients  included  members  of  the  Black  Panthers,  American  Indian 
activists  and  radicals  of  the  1960s  and  '70s,  died  of  emphysema  Wednesday. 
She  was  78. 

She  worked  with  Leonard  Garment  on  the  Law  Review  at  Brooklyn  Law  School 
and  credited  Garment,  who  became  President  Nixon's  personal  counsel,  with 
introducing  her  to  jazz  and  leftist  politics. 

In  1952,  Axelrod  became  president  of  the  Modesto  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  as  an  attorney  for  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality,  she  participated  in  voter  registration  drives  in  the 
South . 

Axelrod  represented  Black  Panther  leader  Eldridge  Cleaver,  author  of 
"Soul  on  Ice."  She  also  represented  Derry  Rubin,  co-founder  of  the  Youth 
International  Party,  a radical  street  theater  group,  when  he  was  called 
before  the  House  Un-American  Activities  committee  in  1966. 

Axelrod  moved  to  New  Mexico  in  1968  and  there  she  worked  as  a defense 
attorney  for  a Chicano  land  rights  movement. 

In  1973,  she  was  one  of  the  lawyers  representing  American  Indians  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  served  as  principal  negotiator  between  the 
Wounded  Knee  Defense  Committee  and  the  federal  government. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press. 
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Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Melvin  Heavy  Runner 

Melvin  Thomas  Heavy  Runner,  74,  died  at  IHS  on  May  25,  2002,  of  natural 
causes . 

Services  were  held  at  the  Methodist  Church  with  burial  with  military 


rites  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Oct.  22,  1926,  in  Browning  and  was  drafted  at  age  17.  He 
served  in  World  War  II,  helping  capture  one  of  Adolph  Hitler's  high 
ranking  officers  and  helped  liberate  concentration  camps. 

In  1966,  he  and  Marie  Last  Star  were  married  common-law. 

Heavy  Runner  worked  on  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  in  road  construction,  was  in 
maintenance  at  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home  and  Housing,  ranched,  was  a 
firefighter  crewboss,  owned  his  own  business  and  other  various  jobs.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  United  Methodist  Church  Board.  He  enjoyed 
hunting,  horseback  riding  and  storytelling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  daughters,  Edna  Old  Chief  and  Gwen  Hope; 
sons,  Floyd  Tinyman  Heavy  Runner,  Everett  Smarty  Heavy  Runner,  Fredrick 
Francis  Heavy  Runner  and  Mark  Heavy  Runner;  sisters,  Illena  Marceau  and 
Virginia  Valle;  a brother,  Dackie  Heavy  Runner;  24  grandchildren;  24 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Alfreda  Wells  Heavy  Runner; 
a son,  Roy  Lee  Fatty  Heavy  Runner;  his  parents,  lack  and  Irene  Heavy 
Runner;  and  his  grandparents.  Old  Man  Heavy  Runner  and  Petrified  Rock  For 
Nothing  Wolf  Chief. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers, 
lune  19,  2002 
LeDon  Buckley  Ir. 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident  LeDon  Buckley,  lr.,  are  scheduled 
for  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Sand  Creek  Church  in  Wetumka. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  on  Thursday  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Stout-Phillips 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Wewoka. 

Rev.  1.  B.  Fish  will  officiate  the  funeral  services. 

Interment  will  follow  on  Saturday  at  the  Sand  Creek  Church  Cemetery, 
under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

Buckley  died  Tuesday,  Dune  18,  2002  at  Integris  Baptist  Medical  Center 
in  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  45. 

He  was  born  to  LeDon  Buck-ley  and  Mary  Dane  Fish  Buckley  in 
Holdenville  on  Dan.  16,  1957.  Buckley's  family  moved  to  California  for  a 
number  of  years  before  returning  to  Oklahoma  in  1990. 

He  married  Dinah  Dionne  on  Dune  15,  1981  in  California.  Buckley  was  a 
self-employed  roofer  and  worked  in  the  housing  industry  prior  to 
retiring  due  to  health  reasons. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Buckley  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dinah  Dionne  Buckley;  two  sons,  David 
Buckley  and  Kenneth  Buckley;  one  daughter,  Monique  Buckley;  three 
sisters,  Sandra  Buckley,  Oklahoma  City,  and  Mary  Ronnell  and  LaDonna 
Buckley,  both  of  Seminole;  and  two  brothers,  Kenneth  Buckley,  Wetumka 
and  Larry  Buckley,  Seminole. 

Pallbearers  are  Marsey  Scott,  Ronnie  Whitetree,  Sampson  Fish,  Dames 
Scott,  Deremy  Fish,  Dohn  Fish,  Ben  Buckley  and  Dustin  Dohnson. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  D.R.  Fields  and  Bunny  Powell.  Buckley 

Dune  20,  2002 
Lonnie  Mullinax 

Wewoka  resident  Lonnie  Doe  Mullinax  died  Wednesday,  Dune  19,  2002  at  the 
Wewoka  Nursing  Center  at 
the  age  of  73. 

No  services  are  scheduled. 

He  was  born  to  Doseph  Mullinax  and  Rebecca  (Brumlow)  Mullinax  on  Dan.  2, 
1929  in  Holdenville,  they  both  preceded  him  in  death. 

Mullinax  married  Doyce  Edmunds  on  Dune  12,  1949  in  Holdenville. 

He  was  a retired  insurance  salesman,  and  a veteran  of  the  Korean  War. 

Mullinax  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Doyce  (Edmunds)  Mullinax;  one  son, 
Larry  Mullinax,  Norman;  one  daughter,  Linda  O'Donnell,  Bixby;  and  three 
grandchildren . 


Dune  22,  2002 


Doe  McGint  Sn. 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident  for  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the 
Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church  in  Wewoka. 

Revs.  Houston  Tiger  and  Abe  Dackson  will  officiate,  and  a flag  service 
will  be  performed  by  the  Seminole  Chapter  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church 
Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  service  will  commence  tonight  at  7 p.m.  McGirt  died  Thursday,  Dune 
20,  2002  at  Veterans  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was 
born  to  Nathan  McGertt  and  Winnie  Harjo  on  Sept.  10,  1941  in  Seminole 
County. 

McGirt  was  raised  in  Seminole  County  and  he  moved  to  California  where 
he  attended  schools  and  graduated. 

He  married  Norma  Barber,  she  precedes  him  in  death.  McGirt  then  married 
Wynema  Davis  on  Sept.  10,  1981,  she  also  preceded  him  in  death  in  Duly, 
1993. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  serving  in  Vietnam.  McGirt  was  a 
mechanic  and  retired  from  Sonny's  Automotive  of  Tulsa  in  1987,  and 
returned  to  the  Wewoka  area  in  1993. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Wewoka  Indian  Methodist  Church  in  Yeager. 

McGirt  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  three  brothers, 

Kenneth  McGertt,  Sebert  "Sonny"  Harjo,  and  Mose  Lee  Harjo;  one  son, 

Russell  Noon;  and  two  infant  grandchildren,  Brittny  Denise  Harjo,  and 
Ashton  Dames  Harjo. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons.  Doe  McGirt,  Dr.,  Tecumseh,  and  David 
McGirt,  Oklahoma  City;  one  daughter,  Brenda  Smith,  Oklahoma  City;  five 
brothers,  Gary  "Doe  Sam"  Harjo,  Larry  Brown,  Holdenville,  Dimmy  McGertt, 
Okemah,  Charlie  McGertt,  Poteau,  and  Louis  McGertt,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  two 
sisters.  Rose  Deer  and  India  McGertt,  both  of  Okemah;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  are  Lewis  Harjo  Dr.,  Willie  Chupco,  Sam  Starr,  Anthony 
Factor,  Ray  Herrera,  and  Harlen  Moses. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Vincent  D.  (V.D.)  Harjo,  and  Leonard  Hulbutta 
Factor. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  The  Seminole  Producer. 

Dune  18,  2002 
Dacob  A.  Brown  Eyes 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dacob  A.  Brown  Eyes,  infant  son  of  Corey  Clifford  and  Lori 
Brown  Eyes  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  born  and  died  Thursday,  Dune  13,  2002,  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  one  sister,  Corey  Dawn  Clifford,  Pine 
Ridge;  his  paternal  grandmother,  Linda  Clifford,  Pine  Ridge;  and  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Norman  and  Sarah  Brown  Eyes,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Slim  Buttes  Community 
Building. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  19,  at  the 
community  building,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauley  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Douglas  T.  Conquering  Bear 

MARTIN  - Douglas  T.  Conquering  Bear,  44,  Martin,  died  Friday,  Dune  14, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Douglas  Dohnson  Dr.,  Martin;  two  daughters, 
Deanine  Dohnson,  Martin,  and  Missy  Thompson,  Brigham  City,  Utah;  two 
brothers,  Dohn  Conquering  Bear,  Hisle,  and  David  Conquering  Bear,  Sioux 
Falls;  and  two  sisters,  Margie  Morrison  and  Wilma  Leonard,  both  of  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  Building. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  20,  at  Martin  CAP  Building, 


with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  20,  2002 

Alden  Christopher  Arapahoe 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  Neb.  - Alden  Christopher  Arapahoe,  33,  Scottsbluff,  died 
Sunday,  Dune  16,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Hoksila  Sky  Arapahoe,  Pine  Ridge;  his  parents, 
Doanne  Sierra  and  Emery  Arapahoe  Sr.,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  five  brothers, 
Carlos  Hoof,  Emery  Arapahoe,  Antonio  Weston  Sr.  and  Brian  Defferies,  all 
of  Pine  Ridge,  Dohn  Eder,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  and  Doe  Hoof,  Mora,  Minn.; 
three  sisters,  Mary  Hoof,  Rapid  City,  Adelyne  Arapahoe,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Darlene  Elk,  Porcupine;  one  adopted  brother,  Donroy  Brings  Plenty,  Pine 
Ridge;  and  two  adopted  sisters,  Doyce  Wheeler,  Martin,  and  Marie  Red  Owl- 
Tail,  Porcupine. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  DoAnne  Sierra's  home  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  22,  at  Doanne  Sierra's  home, 
with  the  Rev  Emerson  Spider  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Plenty  Bear  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  23,  2002 

Dolores  M.  Tyon-Sitting  Holy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dolores  M.  Tyon-Sitting  Holy,  61,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday, 
Dune  21,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Steve  Tyon  and  Clifton  Clifford,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Floyd  Tyon,  Kyle;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  24,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Dune  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Floyd  L.  Rathman 

STURGIS  - Floyd  L.  Rathman,  84,  Sturgis,  died  Saturday,  Dune  22,  2002, 
at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Lois  Rathman,  Sturgis. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Carlsen  & Aldinger  Funeral  Home  in  Sturgis. 
Frankee  L.  Thunder  Horse 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Frankee  L.  Thunder  Horse,  7,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Wednesday, 
Dune  19,  2002,  at  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Amelia  White  Dress  and  Steve  Bear  Eagle, 
both  of  Wounded  Knee,  two  brothers,  Wanbli  Bear  Eagle,  Wounded  Knee,  and 
Gilbert  Thunder  Horse,  Wanblee;  three  sisters,  Carolyn  Bear  Eagle  and 
Tricia  Bear  Eagle,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  Shirley  Thunder  Horse, 

Wanblee;  and  paternal  grandfather,  Paul  Thunder  Horse,  Wounded  Knee. 

Second-night  wake  will  be  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Hall  in  Wounded 
Knee.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  24,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  14,  2002 

Delores  Eskeets  White 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Delores  White,  44,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dune  15  at  the  Potters  House  Christian  Center.  Pastor  Artie 
Aragon  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 


White  died  Dune  10  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Oct.  20,  1957  in  Ganado, 

Ariz.  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

White  attended  Chinle  High  School , Dine'  College  and  Chinle  Indian 
Health  Service.  Her  hobbies  included  Computer  Tech,  softball,  basketball 
and  running. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Anthony  White;  sons,  Aaron  Pahe,  Travis 
Pahe,  Araelle  White;  daughters,  Nedra  Burbank,  Andrea  Pahe,  Antoinette 
Pahe  and  Arielle  White;  father,  Leonard  Lee  Eskeets;  brothers,  Micheal 
Eskeets  and  Myron  Eskeets;  sisters,  Nora  Wilson,  Lavena  Williams,  Norma 
Etsitty  and  Leona  Eskeets;  and  two  grandchildren . 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Francis  Baldwin  and 
grandparents,  Richard  and  Mildred  Baldwin. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bryan  Tsosie,  Alfonso  Haven,  Derek  Benally,  Patrick 
Ashley  and  Kevin  Analla. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Chinle  Christian  Center. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  16,  2002 
Marilyn  Becenti  Morgan 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Marilyn  Morgan,  49,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  Dune  17  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Kee  Keyanna  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  private  land,  Pinedale. 

Morgan  died  Dune  13  in  Gamerco.  She  was  born  April  26,  1953  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Two  Come  to  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan. 

Morgan  was  a silversmith.  Her  hobbies  included  traveling,  models  and 
puzzles . 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Elsie  Becenti  of  Pinedale;  brothers,  Tony 
Becenti  Sr.  of  Pinedale,  Dack  Becenti  Dr.  of  Leupp,  Ariz.  and  Harrison 
Becenti  Sr.  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Alice  Begay,  Helen  Miller 
and  Esther  Largo  of  Pinedale;  Stella  Begay  of  Gamerco  and  Edith 
Livingston  of  Springstead. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dennis  Morgan;  father,  Dack 
Becenti  Sr.,  sisters,  Grace  Becenti,  Loretta  Becenti  and  brothers,  Ned 
Becenti,  Virgil  Becenti  Sr.  and  Richard  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dimmie  C.  Begay  Dr.,  Robbie  Manulito,  Randy  Hayes, 
Deremy  C.  Begay,  Hayward  Livingston  and  Horace  Daukai. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dames  Charleston  Baker 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Dames  Baker,  77,  will  be  held  at  11:30  a.m., 
today  at  Navajo  Burean  Mission,  Mariano  Lake.  Dones  Dehaiya  will 
officiate. 

Baker  died  Dune  12  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  24,  1924  in  Mariano 
Lake  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan. 

Baker  served  in  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  was  employed  with  the  railroad  and 
fought  in  World  War  II.  He  worked  at  the  sawmill  and  herded  sheep. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rosie  Baker;  sons,  Rodger  Baker,  Dames  Baker 
Dr.,  Harvey  Baker  and  David  Baker;  daughters,  Marie  Baker,  Irene  Baker, 
Alita  Baker  and  Theresa  Baker;  sister,  Bessie  Dick. 

Baker  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Charley  Baker  and  Nellie 
Charleston;  son,  Tex  Baker  and  daughter,  Susie  Baker. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Baker,  Harvey  Baker,  David  Baker,  Leyon  Begay, 
Charleston  Baker  and  Artemis  Baker. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Navajo  Bureau  Mission. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  17,  2002 

Roger  Charles  Whitehair 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Roger  Whitehair,  51,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.. 


Tuesday,  Dune  18  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Hillcrest  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  5 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm 
Chapel . 

Whitehair  died  Dune  13  in  Tohatchi.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1950  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Tree  that  Mushrooms  Out  of 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Roberto  Shazam  Yazzie  of  Florence,  Colo.; 
daughter,  Melissa  Thomas  of  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  parents,  Isabel  and  Henry 
Whitehair  both  of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Vincent  Moreno  of  Auroro,  Colo,  and 
Henry  L.  Whitehair  of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Kathy  Herrera  of  Gamerco; 

Lisa  Higgins  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Annabel  Whitehair  of  Gallup,  Marlon 
Salinas  and  Henrietta  Ceja  of  Chicago,  111.  and  three  grandchildren. 

Whitehair  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Alfredie  Whitehair  and 
Anthony  Dames  Whitehair. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  18,  2002 
Peter  L.  Teller 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Peter  Teller,  69,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dune  19  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  will  officate. 

Teller  died  Dune  13  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  2,  1932  in 
Ganado,  Ariz  into  Bigwater  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You 
People  Clan. 

Teller  was  a rancher,  baker  in  Chicago,  carpenter  for  BIA  in  Fort 
Defiance.  Laborer  for  Pittsburg  & Midway  Coal  Mining  Company. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maggie  Teller;  sons,  Lawrence  P.  Teller, 

Peter  L.  Teller  Dr.  and  Alexander  Teller  both  of  Lower  Greasewood,  Ariz.; 
mother,  Agnes  Teller  Owens  of  Cross  Canyon;  brothers.  Doe  L.  Teller  of 
Chicago,  111.,  Abraham  Teller  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  William  Teller  of 
Gallup,  Tom  Owens  Dr.  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Chester  Owens  of 
Shiprock;  Richard  Owens  of  Kinlichie,  Ariz.  and  Leonard  Owens  of  Rock 
Springs;  and  sisters,  Helen  Largo  and  Maybel  Lily  both  of  Cross  Canyons, 
and  Catherine  Owens  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 

Teller  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Askie  Teller  and 
grandparents,  Dick  and  Ason-Bah  Teller. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  19,  2002 
Lorena  Ann  Naize 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lorena  Naize,  49,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today  at  Upper  Room  Church,  Tselani  Springs,  Ariz.  Pastor  Frank 
Dames  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Mountain  Cemetery,  Black 
Mountain,  Ariz. 

Naize  died  Dune  14  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Feb.  20,  1953  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Comb  Cliffdwellers 
People  Clan. 

Naize  received  her  GED  and  cosmetology  certificate  at  Cal  Poly,  San 
Luise  Obispo,  Calif.  She  was  a homemaker,  weaver  and  made  wedding  cakes. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Dosefina  Dominguez,  Roberta  Bitsui  and 
Denielli  Bitsui;  mother,  Elizabeth  Naize;  brothers,  Dohnny  Naize,  David 
Naize,  Dimmy  Naize,  Reid  Naize  Dr.,  Doe  Naize  Sr.  and  Lee  Begay;  sisters, 
Sarah  Naize,  Arlena  Naize,  Rita  Ortiz,  Nancy  Nez,  Phyllis  Dames  and 
Virginia  Gorman  and  one  grandchild. 

Naize  ws  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Reid  F.  Neize  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohnny  Naize,  David  Naize,  Reid  Naize  Dr.,  Dimmy 
Naize,  Kenson  Castillo  and  Peterson  Tullie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naize  Residence,  four  miles  NE  of  Cottonwood  Chapter  House. 

Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Dune  20,  2002 


Rena  Shorty  Nelson 

AZUSA,  Calif.  - Services  for  Rena  Nelson,  60,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Pastor  David  Nahkai  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Nelson  died  Dune  13  in  Covina,  Calif.  She  was  born  March  6,  1942  in 
Thoreau  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Tim  Nelson  of  San  Dancito,  Calif,  and  Willie 
Nelson  of  Azuza,  Calif.;  brother,  Hoskie  Shorty  of  Thoreau;  sister,  Bessie 
Yazzie  of  Smith  Lake  and  two  grandchildren . 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  David  Nelson;  parents, 

Frank  and  Anna  Shorty;  daughter,  Fannie  Nelson;  son,  Steven  Nelson  and 
brothers,  Buddie  Shorty,  Flerbert  Shorty  and  Dohn  Shorty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bill  Chavez,  Ivan  Chavez,  George  F.  Nelson  Sr., 
Michael  Platero,  Nelson  Willie  and  Derrick  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nellie  B.  Orllie 

TOHLAKAI  - Services  for  Nellie  Orllie,  86,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  21  at  Bethlahem  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Tohlakai.  Pastor 
Bobby  Boyd  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Green  Meadows,  Rock 
Springs . 

Orllie  died  Dune  17  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  17,  1916  in  Blackhat 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Orllie  was  a homemaker,  farmer  and  sheepherder.  Fler  hobbies  included 
rugweaving,  cooking  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Steve  Orillie  and  Faron  Orillie  both  of 
Tohlakai;  daughters,  Aileen  Redhouse  of  Kirtland,  Fern  Gonzales  of  Gallup, 
Dean  Orllie  of  Tohlakai;  Mary  Shirley  of  Tohatchi  and  Rita  Williamson  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.;  parents,  Hosteen  Flatallie  Begay  and  Nasbah  Chischilly; 
sisters,  Sarah  B.  Long  of  Rock  Springs,  Ruby  Begay  and  Marie  B.  Yazza  both 
of  Tohlakai;  24  grandchildren;  28  great-grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
great  grandchildren. 

Orllie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charlie  Orllie;  and 
daughters,  Louise  Orllie  and  Flelen  Orllie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Casey  Tommie,  Craig  Orillie,  Lebain  Gonzales,  Truman 
Orillie,  Felix  Benally,  Brian  Orillie  and  Ronald  Martin  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Bethlahem  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Gloria  M.  Curley-Smiley 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Gloria  Curley-Smiley,  36,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
at  First  Baptist  Church,  Thoreau.  Pastor  Bruce  Gardner  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Curley-Smiley  died  Dune  17 
in  Prewitt.  She  was  born  Dan.  3,  1966  in  Albuquerque  into  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leroy  Smiley  of  Prewitt;  mother.  Pearl 
Dake-Tapaha  of  Prewitt;  brothers.  Dames  F.  Curley  of  Albuquerque  and 
Nelson  Curley  of  Prewitt;  sisters,  Sandra  Adams  of  Albuquerque,  Bernice 
Manning  of  Tohajilee,  Corrina  Smiley  of  Tohatchi,  Ruth  Ann  Begay,  Rita 
Yazzie  and  Mary  Ann  Curley  both  of  Prewitt. 

Curley-Smiley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father.  Dames  F.  Curley  Sr.; 
sister,  Eunice  Dean  Curley;  brothers,  Dason  F.  Curley  and  Lorenzo  Curley 
and  sisters,  Marian  Curley  and  Barbara  Delgarito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dames  F.  Curley  Dr.,  Matthew  Curley,  Dason  Delgarito 
Dohn  Dake  Dr.,  Gene  Manning  Dr.,  Donovan  Nan  Martinez  and  Shane  Lee 
Martinez . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Benjamin  Dohnson 

CHINA  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Benjamin  Dohnson,  42,  will  be  held  at 


10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dune  21  at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Dennis  Gardner 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  City  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  3-5  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 
Dohnson  died  Dune  16  in  China  Springs.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1958  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running 
into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Rose  Becenti  Dohnson  of  China  Springs; 
brothers,  Hoskie  Dohnson,  Edison  Dohnson  and  Micheal  Dohnson  all  of  China 
Springs;  sisters,  Fannie  Morrison  of  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Alice  R. 
Livingston,  Martha  Dohnson,  Rose  A.  Dohnson  and  Colleen  Dohnson  all  of 
China  Springs;  and  one  grandchild. 

Dohnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Chee  Dohnson;  grandparents, 
Fannie  Slim  and  Antonio  Dohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donovan  Dones,  Deffery  Yazzie,  Dustin  Yazzie, 

Micheal  Dohnson,  Waylon  Toledo  and  Edison  Dohnson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Rock  Springs  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  22,  2002 
Evelyn  Red  Thunder 

POPLAR  --  Evelyn  (Archdale)  Red  Thunder,  80,  a homemaker  and  World  War 

11  Army  veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  a Poplar  nursing  home. 
A vigil  service  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Poplar. 

Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  the  Red 
Thunder  family  cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Anita  Bauer,  Linda  Atchico,  Carol  Red 
Thunder  and  Kathleen  Ventura,  all  of  Poplar;  a sister,  Myrna  Greufe;  10 
grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Doseph  Red  Thunder;  an  infant 
son,  Doseph  Red  Thunder  Dr.;  and  a great-granddaughter. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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[Editorial  Note:  Read  this  week's  editorial  comments  before 
you  read  this  smarmy  piece  of  drivel.] 

PM  had  solution  to  native  problem 
Ric  Dolphin 
Calgary  Herald 
Saturday,  Dune  22,  2002 

[Photo  Caption]  Dean  Chretien,  right,  was  named  an  honorary  chief 
of  the  Blood  Indian  band  during  a visit  near  Lethbridge  in  1988.] 
Thirty-three  years  ago,  a dashing  young  Indian  Affairs  minister  named 
Dean  Chretien  figured  he  could  solve  the  Indian  Problem. 

In  a White  Paper  released  on  Dune  24,  1969,  Chretien  proposed  abolishing 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  (DIAND), 
repealing  the  Indian  Act,  and  giving  Canada's  237,000  Treaty  Indians  the 
same  rights  and  responsibilities  as  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Indian  bands  would  be  given  full  control  of  their  reserves.  In  return. 


their  members  would  receive  the  same  services  as  other  citizens  from  the 
same  agencies  and  be  required  to  pay  income  taxes  like  the  rest  of  us. 

For  a period  of  five  years,  the  federal  allotment  to  Registered  Indians 
would  increase  to  upgrade  the  housing  and  education  for  a population  in 
transition.  After  that,  a level  playing  field. 

Although  Chretien  presented  it,  the  paper  was  conceived  by  his  boss, 
Pierre  Trudeau.  The  prime  minister  was  new  to  office  and  still  perhaps 
believed  that  egalitarianism  might  be  applied  universally  in  his  "Dust 
Society. " 

"If  it  had  been  passed,  it  probably  would've  worked,"  says  a retired  top 
DIAND  official,  who  served  in  the  1970s.  "We  probably  wouldn't  have  the 
apartheid  system  we  have  now.  As  it  is,  I can't  see  any  future  now  except 
entrenched  entitlement." 

The  late  1960s,  of  course,  were  the  days  of  rampant  idealism.  Trudeau 
and  his  gang  believed  they  could  solve  anything,  and  the  Indian  problem 
was  a big  one. 

Since  the  war,  the  conditions  for  Canada's  aboriginals  had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse,  despite  some  apparent  improvements  in  their  treatment  and  status 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  lobbying  efforts  of  the  National  Indian 
Brotherhood  and  the  Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  natives  had  won  their 
right  to  vote  in  1960  even  though  they  didn't  pay  taxes.  And  --  despite 
significant  opposition  from  many  of  their  own  --  they'd  also  won  the  right 
to  drink  in  bars. 

This  last  advance  was  as  dubious  a benefit  as  the  advent  of  welfare. 
Social  assistance  had  begun  in  earnest  after  the  war  as  a means  of  taking 
care  of  a reserve  population  that  was  losing  agrarian  jobs  to  advances  and 
consolidations  in  the  agricultural  industry.  It  didn't  seem  to  do  any  good 

A welter  of  Liberal  government  aid  programs  in  the  1960s  --  housing 
benefits,  educational  initiatives,  various  and  numerous  counselling 
programs  for  the  increasing  number  of  urban  Indians  --  had  also  failed  to 
alleviate  what  amounted  to  ghetto  conditions  on  reserve  and  off. 

And  so,  for  a moment  or  two  in  1969,  Chretien's  and  Trudeau's  White 
Paper  seemed  like  a wonderful,  egalitarian  solution  to  a problem  that  had 
seemed  unsolvable,  and  everyone  loved  it. 

Len  Marchand,  a Conservative  MP  and  the  only  Indian  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  felt  it  was  the  perfect  tonic  to  decades  of  paternalism.  "We 
cannot  be  treated  like  children  forever,"  he  said. 

Unhappily,  the  proposal  came  at  a time  when  the  petulant  voices  of 
children  were  their  loudest. 

The  youthful,  anti-establishment  politics  of  the  day,  demonstrated  most 
theatrically  in  the  Vietnam  marches,  had  seeped  north  and  become  a popular 
televisual  force  that  mainstream  politicians  ignored  at  their  peril. 

In  Canada,  this  howl  of  youthful  entitlement  was  embodied  in  the 
unlikely  person  of  Harold  Cardinal,  a pudgy,  horn-rimmed,  buckskinned  and 
politically  ruthless  24-year-old  Cree  from  the  Sucker  Lake  Reserve  near 
Slave  Lake. 

With  the  help  of  some  American  activist  friends.  Cardinal  wrested 
control  of  the  IAA,  disbanded  the  association's  non-Indian  advisory  board, 
became  the  top  Indian  spokesman  in  the  country  and  waged  war  on  the 
federal  government.  That  same  year  year,  he  penned  a screed  entitled  The 
Unjust  Society:  The  Tragedy  of  Canada's  Indians. 

"The  present  policy  of  Indian  Affairs  towards  assimilating  Indians  or 
making  them  nice  little  brown  white  men  is  doomed  to  failure,"  was  a 
typical  utterance. 

The  first  part  of  Chretien's  White  Paper  --  the  bit  about  turning  over 
the  control  of  the  reserves  to  the  natives  --  was  fine  with  Cardinal.  It 
was  the  rest  --  paying  taxes  and  meeting  the  same  welfare  criteria  as 
regular  citizens  --  that  he  didn't  like. 

"We  are  'Canadian  citizens  plus,'  " he  said,  in  a famous  phrase  that  had 
a timely  Quebecois  sort  of  ring.  "Canadian  citizens  will  have  to  accept 
and  recognize  that  we  are  full  citizens  but  also  possess  special  rights." 

These  special  rights  included  the  pursuit  of  land  claims,  something  that 
Cardinal  and  his  activist  friends,  many  of  whom  went  on  to  lifetimes  of 
being  paid  consultants  for  assorted  tribes,  would  drag  out  for  decades. 

As  Colby  Cosh  points  out  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  era  in  the 


latest  volume  of  Alberta  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  only  whites  that 
Cardinal  would  allow  into  his  circle  were  the  lawyers,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
years,  have  become  permanent  employees  of  the  land  claims  industry. 

In  1969  other  Indian  lobbyists  joined  Cardinal  in  his  cries  and  a brand 
new,  hyperbolic  word  was  hatched. 

"We  fear  the  end  result  of  the  proposal  will  be  the  destruction  of  a 
nation  of  people  by  legislation  and  cultural  genocide,"  said  Walter  Deiter 
chief  of  the  National  Indian  Brotherhood. 

Soon,  all  the  mainstream  politicians  who  had  supported  the  White  Paper 
were  backpaddling  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  genocide  cataract.  Chretien 
said  the  White  Paper  had  been  nothing  but  a trial  balloon. 

The  final  embarrassment  came  in  Dune  of  1970  when  Cardinal  and  a number 
of  Indians  in  headdress  marched  into  the  cabinet  room  on  Parliament  Hill. 
Cardinal  delivered  his  entire  100-page  Red  Paper  on  what  the  government 
should  be  doing  for  the  Indians. 

"The  Red  Paper  was  rich  in  rhetoric  about  Indian  self-determination  and 
'partnerships  with  government,'  terms  that  would  become  very  familiar  in 
the  bumpy  decades  ahead,"  writes  Cosh.  "But  it  was  really  the  show  --  the 
sight  of  ministers  of  the  Crown  taking  their  lumps  from  the  Sucker  Creek 
boy  and  his  crew  --  that  people  would  remember." 

It  was  possibly  the  only  time  in  his  political  career  that  Trudeau 
publicly  ate  crow.  "It  may  be  naive,"  he  said  of  the  White  Paper,  "It  may 
be  shortsighted  or  misguided." 

Given  the  events  of  the  ensuing  32  years,  what  was  probably  more 
shortsighted  and  misguided  was  backing  down  to  a bunch  of  theatrical 
activists.  But  that's  politics  and,  hey.  Dean's  still  there. 

Harold  Cardinal  served  briefly  and  unsuccessfully  in  a senior  position 
with  DIAND,  before  writing  another  screed,  pursuing  a career  in  consulting 
Indian  politicking,  running  unsuccessfully  as  a Liberal  in  Athabasca  in 
2000,  and  occasionally  popping  up  to  lambaste  those  who  would  criticize 
his  views  on  native  entitlement. 

In  the  32  years  since  Cardinal  came  in  and  wrecked  the  Liberals' 
perfectly  reasonable  plan,  conditions  on  reserves  do  not  seem  to  have 
improved.  Native  unemployment,  alcoholism  and  suicide  remain  at 
ridiculously  high  levels,  DIAND  continues  to  exist,  and  its  expenditures 
have  risen  exponentially. 

About  the  only  difference  I can  see  is  that  the  DIAND  bureaucracy  has 
been  reduced.  Dobs  that  department  people  used  to  do  are  now  farmed  out  to 
the  native  bands  themselves. 

According  to  the  retired  DIAND  official,  and  according  to  similar 
accounts  from  all  over  the  country,  this  shifting  of  work  has  resulted  in 
an  explosion  of  corruption  on  the  reserves. 

Band  officials,  operating  without  accountability,  enrich  themselves, 
often  with  the  complicity  of  DIAND  people. 

"There's  definitely  enough  money  out  there  for  the  needs,"  says  the  ex- 
official, " but  it  ain't  getting  to  the  needs.  The  culture  of  corruption 
is  worse  than  it  ever  was." 

Perhaps  Dean  Chretien  --  assuming  he  isn't  too  far  lost  in  his  own 
culture  of  corruption  --  realizes  how  bad  things  have  become  in  Indian 
country,  as  well  as  inside  a government  department  that,  for  the  same  sort 
of  political  reasons  that  gave  Cardinal  his  victory  in  1969,  has  always 
escaped  thorough  audits. 

Certainly,  Chretien's  own  Indian  Affairs  minister,  Robert  Nault,  a 
crusty  former  railwayman  from  Kenora,  is  starting  to  make  noises  that 
sound  a wee  bit  like  the  ones  his  boss  was  making  those  many  years  ago. 

The  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  introduced  last  week,  will  impose 
strict  rules  on  how  Indian  bands  choose  their  councillors,  spend  their 
money  and  pick  their  executives. 

The  chiefs,  represented  by  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  are  squawking 
in  ways  that  Harold  Cardinal  squawked  30  years  ago.  Their  constitutional 
rights  are  being  violated,  etc. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Post,  Nault  dismissed  the  AFN  as  a "lobby 
group"  that  does  not  speak  for  most  Indians.  He  indicated  that  he  fully 
intends  to  push  the  bill  through  in  the  fall. 

Although  it  is  the  most  significant  change  to  the  Indian  Act  in  126 


years,  the  bill  hardly  begins  to  do  what  Chretien's  White  Paper  could  have 
done  33  years  ago. 

But,  in  the  Indian  Wars  and  other  skirmishes,  Chretien  has  learned  to  be 
an  incrementalist. 

Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.  The  brave  new  world  of  1969  died  on  the 
order  paper. 

Ric  Dolphin  can  be  e-mailed  at  dolphinr@theherald . southam . ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Calgary  Herald. 
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of  up  to  $20,000  each 
Dune  21,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  First  Nations  veterans  and  their  spouses  have  been  offered 
up  to  $20,000  each  from  the  federal  government  for  benefits  denied  to 
natives  who  fought  in  the  Second  World  War  and  Korea. 

About  1,000  former  servicemen  who  returned  to  reserves  and  800  surviving 
spouses  are  eligible  for  the  package  worth  $39  million. 

The  offer  also  extends  to  the  estates  of  veterans  or  spouses  who  died 
after  Feb.  1,  2000  when  Ottawa  struck  a panel  to  study  the  issue. 

The  gesture  was  denounced  by  some  for  excluding  Metis  soldiers  of  mixed 
European  and  native  blood,  and  non-status  Indians  who  lived  off  reserves. 
The  offer  also  fell  far  short  of  compensation  sought  by  native  groups. 

Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan  announced  the  offer  in  the 
Commons  "on  compassionate  grounds"  Friday  just  before  the  House  rose  for 
summer  recess. 

The  news  came  amid  National  Aboriginal  Day  celebrations.  It  followed 
years  of  political  haggling  and  threatened  lawsuits. 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
welcomed  the  package,  calling  it  "a  first  step  towards  resolving  this 
issue  which  has  been  left  outstanding  by  the  government  for  far  too  long. 

"Now  it  is  up  to  the  veterans  to  decide  if  they  will  accept  this  offer 
or  not." 

Pagtakhan  said  outside  the  Commons  he  hopes  they  do. 

"The  idea  is  in  fact  for  the  First  Nations  veterans  ...  to  avail  of 
this  offer  and  no  longer  to  worry  about  any  court  issue." 

Those  who  accept  payment  must  sign  a waiver  exempting  them  from  related 
lawsuits,  Pagtakhan  said. 

Some  First  Nations  veterans,  tired  of  waiting  for  compensation 
threatened  earlier  this  month  to  sue. 

A federal  court  action  begun  in  1998  had  been  on  hold  while  talks 
continued  with  the  federal  government.  But  First  Nation  veterans  from 
across  Canada  voted  Dune  6 to  wait  no  longer. 

"I  think  minister  Pagtakhan  is  really  just  coming  out  of  the  woodwork 
now  and  saying  'We  don't  want  to  go  to  court  over  this  thing,'  " said 
Cliff  Chadderton,  chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  Veteran  Associations, 
which  includes  native  vets. 

The  offer  Friday  may  tempt  those  who  threatened  court  action,  but  it 
leaves  in  the  cold  about  2,000  Metis  veterans  and  2,000  non-status  Indians 
who  left  their  reserves,  he  added. 

"They  suffered  terribly  after  the  war,"  said  Chadderton,  83,  who  served 
with  many  natives  in  the  Second  World  War. 

More  than  500  aboriginal  servicemen  died  in  two  world  wars  and  Korea. 

Veterans  will  have  to  decide  if  $20,000  is  enough  to  call  off  the 
planned  lawsuit,  said  Perry  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations. 


"Whatever  they  offer  will  never,  ever  be  enough  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice  a lot  of  them  have  made  and  the  injustices  they  faced  when  they 
came  back.  But  it's  a start." 

Veterans  Affairs  has  proposed  a meeting  for  early  Duly  to  discuss  the 
package. 

Talks  with  Metis  and  non-status  Indian  veterans  are  continuing, 

Pagtakhan  said. 

Bellegarde's  group,  which  has  pushed  for  compensation,  was  seeking  about 
$420,000  for  each  of  about  1,000  veterans  and  800  surviving  spouses. 

Status  Indian  veterans  received  a maximum  of  $2,320  to  settle  land  on 
their  return  from  war,  compared  with  $6,000  for  non-native  soldiers,  the 
federation  says.  Spousal  benefits,  education  and  jobs  were  also  denied. 

Metis  and  non-status  Indian  veterans  got  little  or  nothing,  said 
Chadderton . 

The  government  has  settled  in  recent  years  with  other  veterans  denied 
benefits  offered  most  uniformed  servicemen. 

Ottawa  offered  up  to  $20,000  each  for  surviving  merchant  mariners.  It 
also  compensated  veterans  who  served  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  spent  more  than  three  years  in  Japanese  prison  camps. 

The  offer  to  First  Nations  veterans  is  on  par  with  settlements  reached 
in  recent  years  with  those  other  groups,  Pagtakhan  said. 
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Group  plans  appeal  to  UN  over  federal  package  for  aboriginal  veterans 
Dune  23,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  An  association  representing  Canada's  war  veterans  plans  to 
lodge  a complaint  with  the  UN  over  a compensation  package  for  aboriginal 
veterans  announced  this  week  by  the  federal  government. 

The  National  Council  of  Veterans  Associations  threatened  Sunday  to  file 
a claim  denouncing  the  offer  with  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva 
this  summer. 

It  says  the  government  failed  to  provide  adequate  rehabilitation 
benefits  for  Metis  and  non-status  Indians  who  are  excluded  from  the  deal. 

"This  offer  is  not  acceptable,"  council  chairman  Cliff  Chadderton  said 
Sunday. 

The  package  announced  Friday  offers  status  aboriginal  veterans  and  their 
spouses  $20,000  each  for  benefits  denied  to  natives  who  fought  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korea. 

About  1,000  former  servicemen  and  800  surviving  spouses  are  eligible,  as 
well  as  the  estates  of  veterans  or  spouses  who  died  after  Feb.  1,  2000, 
when  Ottawa  struck  a panel  to  examine  the  issue. 

Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan  announced  the  $39-million 
package  in  the  Commons  "on  compassionate  grounds"  Friday,  amid  National 
Aboriginal  Day  celebrations.  It  followed  years  of  political  haggling  and 
threatened  lawsuits. 

"I  would  hope  that  the  First  Nations  eligible  will  accept  this  offer," 
Pagtakhan  said. 

Chadderton,  who  served  with  many  natives  during  the  Second  World  War, 
said  the  package  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  sought  by  veterans  and 
aboriginal  groups.  The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  had  asked 
for  $420,000  for  each  surviving  veteran  or  their  spouse. 

The  government  offer  also  excludes  some  2,000  Metis  and  2,000  non-status 
Indians  who  lived  off  reserves. 

Chadderton  said  his  organization  wanted  the  government  to  create  a grant 


for  all  aboriginal  veterans,  including  Metis,  Inuit  and  non-status  Indians. 

Aboriginal  veterans  associations  decided  Saturday  to  reject  the  offer 
during  a meeting  in  Ottawa,  he  said. 

"We  met  all  day  on  this,"  he  said.  "I  had  our  lawyers  there  and  we 
decided  that  if  the  government  was  not  prepared  to  extend  the  assistance 
to  the  Metis  and  the  non-status  Indians  --  the  ones  not  on  the 
reservations  --  that  we  would  proceed  with  a claim  to  the  United  Nations." 

Since  Parliament  is  no  longer  sitting,  he  hopes  the  claim  will  speed  up 
a scheduled  Duly  meeting  with  Pagtakhan.  The  claim  will  be  made  through 
the  War  Amps  of  Canada,  which  has  non-governmental  status.  It  can  be  filed 
within  10  days,  he  added. 

"If  he  wants  us  to  withdraw  the  claim,  then  he's  going  to  have  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  with  us  and  talk  about  expanding  the  assistance  that  he 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  Friday." 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
welcomed  the  package  Friday  but  said  it  was  still  up  to  the  veterans  to 
decide  if  it  was  acceptable. 

"It's  a first  step  towards  resolving  this  issue  which  has  been  left 
outstanding  by  the  government  for  so  long,"  he  said  in  a statement. 
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High  turnout  expected  as  Labrador  Innu  and  Inuit  vote  on  Voisey's  Bay  deal 
Canadian  Press 
Monday,  Dune  24,  2002 

ST.  DOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  A high  turnout  is  expected  as  Labrador  Innu  and 
Inuit  vote  Monday  on  a benefits  agreement  associated  with  the  Voisey's  Bay 
mining  project. 

Leaders  of  both  aboriginal  groups  have  endorsed  the  deals  and 
recommended  acceptance. 

Dack  Shiwak,  chief  returning  officer  of  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association, 
said  about  50  Inuit  voted  last  Monday  in  the  advance  poll. 

"That's  a heavy  turnout  for  an  advance  poll  and  if  the  trend  continues, 

I expect  big  numbers  on  Monday,"  he  said. 

About  3,500  Labrador  Inuit  - 15  years  old  and  up  - are  eligible  to  vote 
Monday  at  polls  set  up  in  10  communities. 

A simple  majority  of  51  per  cent  would  be  enough  to  ratify  the  deal.  But 
anything  less  could  throw  a wrench  into  Inco's  plans  to  start  work  this 
summer  on  one  of  the  world's  biggest  nickel  discoveries. 

Winston  White,  a spokesman  for  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association,  doesn't 
think  that  will  happen. 

"If  this  doesn't  go  through,  the  project  can't  proceed  - simple  as  that. 
It  holds  it  up,"  he  said. 

"But  my  gut  feeling  is  everything  will  go  ahead.  Of  course,  I still  have 
some  apprehension  about  it.  It's  hard  to  gauge.  We  might  get  just  51  per 
cent.  You  don't  really  know,  eh?" 

Legislature  members  voted  28-18  Thursday  to  approve  a statement  of 
principles  between  the  Newfoundland  government  and  Inco  Ltd. 

The  historic  deal  to  develop  the  proposed  Voisey's  Bay  nickel  mine  in 
Labrador  is  worth  $2. 9-billion . 

The  final  agreement  likely  won't  be  signed  until  the  fall. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Inuit,  Innu  accept  Inco  deals 

Happy  Valley-Goose  Bay  - Labrador's  Innu  and  Inuit  have  accepted 
their  benefits  agreements  for  the  Voisey's  Bay  development. 

The  results  were  released  Monday  night. 

The  president  of  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association  (LIA),  William 
Barbour,  says  he's  pleased  with  the  outcome: 

* 1,952  or  51%  of  LIA  members  voted; 

* 82%  of  Inuit  voters  supported  the  deal; 

* a majority  in  each  LIA  community  backed  the  package. 

The  Innu  Nation  says  68%  of  the  600  ballots  cast  by  its  members 
supported  the  benefits  agreement. 

Innu  Nation  president  Peter  Penashue  says  the  agreements  will  give 
native  people  a say  in  development  for  the  first  time.  Inco  will  pay 
the  two  aboriginal  groups  almost  $300  million  over  the  next  30  years. 

The  positive  results  mean  Inco  can  begin  preliminary  construction 
work  at  the  mine  site  in  northern  Labrador. 
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Editorial:  Election  2002:  Kahnawake  at  the  brink 
By:  Ross  Montour,  The  Eastern  Door 

To  call  this  year's  election  pivotal  would  not  be  an  overstatement.  The 
future  of  Kahnawake  must  be  considered,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before 
because  of  the  issues  facing  us.  It  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that 
the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  is  inexorably  maneuvering  Native  people 
to  the  brink  of  what  some  have  called  the  'buffalo  jump.'  Dust  last  week, 
the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  tabled  his  First  Nations  Governance  (FNG) 
legislation  in  Parliament. 

Some  analysts  are  hoping  it  will  'die  on  the  floor'  once  Parliament  is 
suspended  for  the  summer.  While  such  optimists  suggest  that  other  issues 
could  arise  in  the  interim  to  distract  the  government  from  picking  up  the 
proposed  legislation  again  in  the  fall,  there  is  not  guarantee  it  won't. 

Yet  if  it  were  only  a matter  of  the  FNG,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  it 
is  not.  If  we  ought  to  have  learned  anything  in  the  last  125  years,  it  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  doggedly  consistent  in  moving  toward 
its  originally  stated  goals. 

What  are  those  goals?  Simply  this,  no  matter  what  the  politicos  of  the 
day  may  say,  the  goal  is  to  achieve  'finality'  and  'certainty'  in  the 
doing  away  with  of  Native  people  and  its  fiduciary  duty  to  them.  The  end 
goal  is  for  the  government  to  render  us  entities  "no  different  from  other 
Canadians . " 

What  a young  Dean  Chretien  attempted  in  1969,  as  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs,  with  the  'White  Paper'  , he  is  still  committed  to  accomplishing 
now.  What  his  Prime  Minister,  Pierre  Trudeau  said  after  the  so-called 
defeat  of  the  'White  Paper'  is  ringing  truer  than  ever  today.  Trudeau  told 
Native  leaders  of  the  day  that  the  government  was  prepared  to  wait  as  long 
as  it  took  to  achieve  its  goals. 

However,  the  government  did  not  sit  idly  as  the  years  went  by.  No,  the 
Federal  government  moved  forward  crafting  each  piece  of  its  fabulous 
puzzle,  laying  each  one  separately  but  interlocking  with  all  others  along 


its  chosen  path.  For  our  people,  that  path  is  an  ever  narrowing  route  to 
the  end  of  our  aspirations.  How  ironically  fitting  it  is  that  some  of  us 
have  chosen  to  liken  the  process  to  the  buffalo  jump. 

All  around  the  stones  have  been  studiously  laid:  the  First  Nations  Land 
Management  Act;  the  First  Nations  Fiscal  Institutions  Act;  the  Specific 
Claims  Commission;  the  Self-Government  negotiations  process;  and,  now,  the 
FNG  - the  work  of  Chretien's  'apt  pupil',  Robert  Nault. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Canada/Kahnawake  Relations  (C/KR)  agreement.  Its 
proponents  on  council  have  told  us  that  it  has  'raised  the  bar'  for  such 
self-government  agreements.  They  have  told  us  that  it  will  create, 
presumably  to  our  benefit,  a so-called  'third  order  of  government.'  It  is 
also,  they  tell  us,  the  only  safe  way  to  avoid  the  FNG.  Even  the  Feds,  as 
will  our  own  leaders,  speak  about  a 'legislative  shield'  being  extended  to 
those  First  Nations  communities  already  involved  in  the  self-government 
process.  Be  assured,  the  shield  is  no  shield.  If  we  believe  that,  we  might 
as  well  be  wearing  a Ghost  Dance  Shirt. 

Ever  since  the  C/KR  has  been  unveiled,  prominent  councillors  have  gone 
on  record,  downplaying  the  significance  of  the  Feds'  insistence  on  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms.  If  we  believe  their 
minimization,  then  we  are  sorely  misled.  The  Charter  is  there  for  a reason 
Its  singular  purpose,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  to  be  the  hammer 
which  crushes  what  little  protection  the  Canadian  Constitution  affords  us. 

We  should  be  wary  of  those  voices  which  seek  to  soothe  us  when  they  are 
asked  what  makes  them  think  the  government  will  do  any  better  by  us  with  a 
self-government  agreement.  These  voices  offer  no  tangible  proofs.  Instead, 
they  offer  platitudes  about  "our  past  accomplishments  as  Mohawk  people." 
But  understand  this:  No  house  can  stand  divided  against  itself.  The 
Federal  Government  is  no  divided  house.  Can  we  say  the  same?  We,  the 
Mohawk  people  of  Kahnawake  cannot  afford  to  be  misled.  We'd  better  know 
where  our  leaders  stand  because  our  future  and  that  of  our  children's 
children  will  be  affected  by  the  choices  we  make  today. 
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Coon  Come  Urges  Landry  to  Defuse  Barriere  Lake  Crisis 
as  Logging  Mill  Faces  Closure 

Rapid  Lake,  Kitiganik,  Quebec  --  Dune  18,  2002  --  Mathew  Coon  Come, 
National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  has  intervened  in  the 
Barriere  Lake  logging  stand-off  with  a personal  appeal  to  Premier  Bernard 
Landry.  National  Chief  Coon  Come's  appeal  comes  as  mill  operations  in  the 
Grand  Remous  region  face  shutdowns  as  a result  of  the  stand-off  in  the 
Algonquin  territory. 

The  crisis  was  sparked  by  the  Federal  government's  decision  last  summer 
to  walk  away  from  the  final  stages  of  the  Trilateral  Agreement  --  a 
groundbreaking  land  management  plan  for  the  territory.  Earlier  this  year, 
Quebec  also  walked  away  from  completing  the  Integrated  Resource  Management 
Plan  (IRMP)  for  the  territory.  Without  an  IRMP,  the  Algonquin  traditional 
way  of  life,  which  is  dependent  on  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  could  be 
jeopardized  by  industrial  forestry  operations. 

National  Chief  Coon  Come  is  urging  Premier  Landry  to  accept  a compromise 
solution  offered  by  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake  (ABL)  to  defuse  the 
logging  crisis. 

"The  solution  proposed  by  Chief  Wawatie  [of  Barriere  Lake]  will  relieve 
the  immediate  pressure  and  remove  the  potential  for  conflict,"  National 
Chief  Coon  Come  wrote.  "Forestry  companies  operating  within  the  Trilateral 
Agreement  Territory,  which  are  anxious  to  resume  their  forestry  operations 


will  be  able  to  re-start  and  the  Algonquins  will  be  able  to  continue  the 
great  progress  made  to  date  on  the  IRMP." 

The  ABL  have  suggested  a compromise  whereby  Quebec  will  use  the 
approximately  $1.5  million  earmarked  for  the  community  through  the 
Aboriginal  Development  Fund  to  complete  the  IRMP  process.  The  Algonquins 
have  made  it  clear  that  no  logging  will  take  place  until  the  IRMP  is  in 
place . 

National  Chief  Coon  Come  believes  that  by  accepting  this  compromise. 
Premier  Landry  can  show  Quebec's  commitment  to  working  with  First  Nations' 
people. 

I hope  that  your  government  will  honour  its  legal  and  moral  commitments 
to  this  First  Nation.  I believe  the  elements  are  there  to  build  a solid 
nation  relationship  with  Barriere  Lake,  similar  to  relationships  Quebec  is 
seeking  to  build  with  other  First  Nations/The  Barriere  Lake  Trilateral 
Agreement,  can  and  must  become  an  important,  positive  example  of  co 
operative  forest  and  resource  management  between  government  and  Indigenous 
peoples . " 

- 30  - 

For  More  Information  Contact: 

Grand  Chief  Carol  McBride  (Algonquin  Nation  Secretariat) 

Phone:  (819)  723-2019,  or 

Russell  Diabo  (Advisor  to  the  Algonquins  of  Barriere  Lake) 

Cell:  (613)  799-8160 

lean  Larose  (Assembly  of  First  Nations) 

Phone:  (613)  241-6789,  ext.  251 
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Wednesday,  lune  19,  2002 

Blackfoot  Confederacy  gathers  U.S.  won't  allow  Canadian  headdress  in; 
tribes  see  it  as  part  of  cross-border  inequality 
By  JENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

On  his  way  to  a Blackfoot  Confederacy  meeting  in  Great  Falls,  Canadian 
Blood  Chief  Chris  Shade  called  Canadian  authorities  to  ensure  his  sacred 
eagle  feather  warbonnet  could  come  with  him. 

But  when  he  got  to  the  Sweet  Grass  port,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  enforced 
a U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  regulation  forbidding  Canada's  first  nation 
people  to  transport  eagle  feathers  into  the  United  States. 

Shade,  leader  of  the  Blood  or  Kainaiwa  Nation,  had  even  provided  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  documentation  identifying  him  as  a chief  and  saying  that 
the  headdress  would  be  used  for  ceremony. 

But,  unlike  the  United  States,  Canada  doesn't  have  a mechanism  allowing 
Canadian  Indians  to  bring  eagle  feathers  across  its  border  for  religious 
purposes . 

This  type  of  issue  illustrates  why  more  than  300  Blackfoot  Confederacy 
members  and  other  Indians  are  uniting  in  Great  Falls  this  week  for  the 
second  annual  confederacy  conference. 

Members  of  the  four  nations  --  Blackfeet  of  Montana  and  the  Blood, 

Peigan  and  Siksika  of  Alberta  --  are  working  on  common  issues;  among  them 
is  breaking  down  this  artificial  boundary  that  divided  the  Blackfoot 
Nation  in  1870. 

"Today,  they're  trying  to  separate  us,"  said  Earl  Old  Person,  chief  of 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council. 
"But  that  borderline  is  nothing.  It's  invisible  to  us." 

The  confederacy's  traditional  territory  was  once  bounded  on  the  north  by 


the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  on  the  east  by  the  confluence  of  the  North 
and  South  Saskatchewan  River,  on  the  south  by  the  Yellowstone  River  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Continental  Divide. 

Like  many  Plains  Indians,  the  Blackfoot  has  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  who  travel  back  and  forth  regularly  to  visit  family  and  attend 
religious  ceremonies  and  powwow  celebrations. 

"We  do  empathize  with  the  chief  but  we  must  enforce  the  laws  at  the 
border  --  this  being  one  of  them  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service," 
said  Cherise  Miles,  U.S.  Customs  Service  spokeswoman. 

Under  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Regulation  Act,  members  of  federally 
recognized  tribes  in  the  United  States  are  given  a permit  to  take  eagle 
feathers  across  any  border,  which  is  recognized  by  Canada. 

But  there  is  "apparently  no  mechanism  under  Canadian  law  that  would 
allow  the  first  band  members  of  Canada  to  get  a permit  up  there,"  said  Bob 
Prieksat,  senior  resident  agent  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

"If  there  was  that,  the  United  States  would  recognize  it.  Under  our 
system,  there  shouldn't  be  any  trouble  for  any  member  of  a federally 
recognized  tribe  to  get  out  or  get  in." 

Shade  said  he  could've  tried  to  smuggle  the  headdress  into  the  states, 
but  if  he  were  caught,  he'd  lose  it  permanently  --  which  is  far  too  great 
a risk  for  what  he  describes  as  his  "guardian"  and  his  "treasure." 

"It's  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  said,  saying  to  lose  the 
headdress  is  much  different  than  losing  something  like  a Bible,  which  can 
be  replaced. 

The  headdress's  eagle  feathers  were  given  to  his  people  by  Fish  and 
Wildlife  in  Alberta.  The  headdress  was  custom-made  and  given  to  him  in  a 
special  ceremony,  he  said. 

"We  don't  poach  them  because  we  respect  those  eagles,"  because  they're  a 
"huge  part  of  our  culture,"  said  Shade. 

There  are  more  than  60  Indian  tribes  whose  land  straddles  the  northern 
border,  said  Blackfeet  Susan  Webber,  of  Browning,  who  is  one  of  many 
confederacy  organizers. 

"There's  a lot  of  us  on  the  border  that  have  been  artificially  broken 
up,"  Webber  said.  "We  have  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  solutions  that 
will  be  reasonable  for  everyone  --  the  governments  and  us." 

The  confederacy  plans  ask  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  hire  Blackfoot 
individuals  knowledgeable  of  traditional  use  and  practices  at  border 
crossing  stations.  They  would  then  educate  existing  non-Blackfoot  border 
employees  about  the  customs,  ceremonies  and  social  practices. 

Confederacy  members  hope  to  establish  crossing  protocol  at  forums  with 
both  countries  this  fall. 

Bringing  traditional  items  across  the  border,  dual  membership  and 
promoting  economic  development  for  the  nations  are  just  some  of  the  issues 
the  confederacy  is  focusing  on. 

"It's  really  good  to  see  that  we're  back  together  as  a confederacy," 
said  Siksika  Chief  Adrian  Stinson. 

"It  is  truly  historical,"  he  said . "Together  we  can  learn  from  each  other 
to  better  the  life  for  our  people.  It's  time  to  make  ideas  a reality." 

The  four  nations  of  the  Blackfeet  Confederacy  are  about  35,000  strong 
and  must  unite  for  their  issues  to  be  heard,  said  Darrel  "Gordo"  Florn, 
vice  president  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

"With  one  voice,  we  can  do  a lot,"  Florn  said.  "With  several  voices  we 
can  not." 

Blood  Tribe  Councilman  lason  Goodstriker  said  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  on  reservations  are  ensuring  their  people  have  jobs,  housing  and 
focusing  on  developing  their  economies. 

The  Blackfoot  confederacy  is  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  old, 
Goodstriker  said. 

Patricia  Guardipee  and  Roger  Sinclair,  of  Great  Falls  and  formerly  of 
Browning,  were  two  of  the  original  13  riders  who  rode  on  horse  from 
Glieshan,  Alberta,  to  St.  Mary's  Lake  in  1995,  one  of  the  first  attempts 
to  reunite  the  confederacy. 

It's  just  been  in  the  past  few  years,  Goodstriker  said,  that  the 
confederacy  is  getting  aggressive  and  "common  ground  is  being  sought." 

"This  group  relates  back  in  language  and  kinship  ties  way  before  either 


of  the  other  governments  were  here/'  said  Goodstriker,  who  added  that  the 
dialect  of  each  nation  differs  slightly  but  there  is  only  one  practice  of 
the  Blackfoot  spirituality. 

"Some  tribes  have  been  influenced  by  other  tribes/'  he  said.  "We  as 
confederated  Blackfoot  take  special  pride  that  we  have  things  that  are 
just  Blackfoot." 

Tuesday's  session  included  a pipe  ceremony,  confederacy  song,  and 
welcome  from  confederacy  chiefs,  sessions  on  the  history  and  traditional 
structure  of  the  confederacy,  and  speeches  by  tribal  leaders. 

A powwow  was  held  Tuesday  night  at  the  family  living  center  at  the 
fairgrounds.  The  celebration  featured  a grand  entry  led  by  veterans  and 
flags,  chiefs  and  royalty,  as  well  as  intertribals,  a men's  old  style 
chicken  dance  special. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  hosted  this  year's  conference;  next  year  it'll  be 
hosted  by  the  Blood  Tribe,  in  Alberta,  which  is  expected  to  be  held  in 
Lethbridge. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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"Tribe:  Livestock  losses  total  $2  million" 

BROWNING  (AP)  - "The  early  Dune  snowstorm  the  dumped  record  snow  along 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  killed  nearly  $2  million  in  livestock,  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  announced  this  week. 

The  tribe  said  an  estimated  3,260  head  of  cows,  calves,  bulls,  horses, 
colts,  ewes  and  lambs  were  lost,  based  on  a death  loss  survey  of  124 
ranchers  and  livestock  producers  in  Glacier  County.  Total  value  was  set  at 
$1.9  million. 

Shortly  after  the  storm  ended  Dune  11,  a tribal  official  estimated  more 
than  3,000  head  of  livestock  might  have  been  lost,  but  that  figure  was 
reduced  dramatically  the  following  day. 

Thursday's  report  is  part  of  a Blackfeet  Agriculture  Disaster  assessment 
that  could  lead  to  federal  relief  funds.  There  was  no  way  to  independently 
verify  the  figures. 

The  report  noted  Blackfeet  ranchers  spent  days  counting  carcasses  and 
waiting  for  the  snow,  6-feet-deep  in  places,  to  melt  so  they  could  reach 
the  thousands  of  stranded  cattle. 

It  said  the  preliminary  disaster  assessment  doesn't  include  snow  or 
flood  damage  to  private  buildings,  fences  and  irrigation  structures,  and 
carcass  disposal  and  cleanup  efforts  also  weren't  included. 

Emergency  measures  were  needed  to  get  nearly  150  tons  of  hay  to  nearly 
4,100  head  of  cattle  to  keep  them  from  starving,  the  report  said." 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Billings  Gazette 
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Tribe  Wants  More  Input  in  Dealing  With  Pronghorns  Near  Airport 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Pocatello,  Idaho  (AP)  _ Three  of  nearly  50  pronghorn  antelope  that  took 
up  residence  near  the  airport  last  winter  were  killed  by  city  employees 
under  the  direction  of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  airport 
management . 

The  killings  have  angered  citizens  concerned  about  the  safety  of 
shooting  in  the  area,  and  from  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  home  to 
the  pronghorns. 

"We  were  afraid  an  airplane  would  hit  one  the  animals,"  said  Lenard 
Nelson,  airport  manager.  "We  were  simply  protecting  our  passengers." 

He  said  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  requires  the  elimination  of 
the  animals  to  keep  the  airport  open. 

A kill  permit  for  the  removal  of  10  pronghorns  was  issued  by  Fish  and 
Game  to  airport  management  from  April  29  to  Aug.  15.  It  came  about  after 
hundreds  of  hours  spent  trying  to  drive  the  animals  from  the  area. 

"We  and  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  worked  pretty  hard  to  get  the  herd 
busted  up  off  the  farmers'  fields  to  keep  the  antelope  off  the  runways," 
said  Dexter  Pitman,  Fish  and  Game  regional  manager.  "Antelope  are 
extremely  hard  to  drive  and  would  run  around  us  and  back  to  the  same  spot 
they  were  time  and  time  again." 

"Our  concern  is  the  airport  is  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
and  we  feel  we  should  have  a part  in  the  decision  made  to  control  the 
antelope,"  said  Blaine  Edmo,  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  chairman. 

"From  my  understanding,  capturing  and  removing  the  animals  was  too 
costly  for  us  to  afford.  I also  understand  that  with  the  capturing  of 
antelope  you  generally  have  a high  mortality  on  the  animals  you  do  catch 
and  relocate,"  Edmo  said. 

Pocatello  city  attorney  Dean  Tranmer  reported  there  still  are  animals 
living  near  the  airport. 

"The  people  that  have  been  managing  the  animals  are  highly  trained  and 
have  been  taking  all  the  safety  precautions  they  can  before  killing  the 
animals,"  he  said. 

Tranmer  said  elk  and  bison  from  the  Fort  Hall  bottoms  have  also  wandered 
into  the  protected  areas  of  the  airport  in  the  past. 

Copyright  c.  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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[Editorial  Comment  from  Owlstar  Trading  Post  - Daily  Headlines: 

http : //www . owlstar . com/ da ilyhead lines . htm 
My  position:  Every  Native  person  should  stand  by  our  Miami  brothers. 

If  you  read  the  entire  story,  the  BIA  rescinded  the  Miami's  treaty  in 
1897.  Although  the  department  admits  now  that  this  was  wrong,  they  claim 
that  now  the  2400  Miami  in  Indiana  are  too  dispersed  to  be  considered  a 
tribe. 

Of  course  they  are  dispersed.  The  U.S.  government  routed  them  from  their 
homeland  and  forced  them  to  scatter  for  survival  by  simply  breaking  their 
treaty  over  100  years  ago.  Maybe  if  that  wrong  were  undone  and  the  lands 
that  were  stolen  from  their  grandparents  restored  to  the  tribe,  there 
might  be  a reversal  of  the  dispersion,  too  --  the  Miami  could  go  home  as 
a unified  people.  Do  victim's  rights  not  matter  if  the  thief  was  the  U.S. 
government?  No  matter  that  the  theft  of  land  was  over  100  years  ago,  when 


it  has  been  perpetuated  and  exacerbated  by  the  theft  of  name  and  identity 
up  to  this  very  day. 

My  appreciation  to  the  Indianpolis  Star  for  its  stand  and  for 
encouraging  its  readers  to  stand  for  justice.] 

TODAY'S  EDITORIAL 

Miami  deserve  sovereign  status 

Dune  22,  2002 

Our  position:  Hoosiers  should  stand  with  their  native  brothers  and 
demand  tribal  status  for  the  Miami. 

An  exhibit  opening  today  at  the  Eiteljorg  Museum  in  Indianapolis  tells 
the  history  of  Indiana's  native  people.  Especially  compelling  is  the  story 
of  the  Miami  Nation,  which  was  granted  tribal  status  by  the  federal 
government  in  an  1854  treaty,  only  to  have  it  taken  away  years  later, 
erroneously,  by  federal  bureaucrats. 

We  encourage  every  Hoosier  to  visit  the  museum  to  learn  about  the 
Miami's  role  in  our  history.  Then  we  urge  you  to  contact  Sens.  Richard  G. 
Lugar  and  Evan  Bayh  and  demand  justice.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  do 
right  by  the  Miami  and  restore  their  rights  as  a sovereign  nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Miami's  future  has  gotten  caught  up  in  the  latest 
debate  over  gambling.  Lugar  and  Bayh  are  both  opposed  to  any  gaming 
expansion  in  Indiana  and  fear  that  that  the  Miami  would  attempt  to  open  a 
land-based  casino  should  their  tribal  status  be  restored. 

The  senators  should  be  assuaged  by  the  tribe's  pledge  to  give  up  all 
gaming  rights  in  any  legislation  written  to  affirm  its  treaty. 

The  issue  fell  to  Congress  this  spring  when  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  an  appeal  of  a lower  court  ruling  upholding  the  Department  of 
Interior's  rescinding  of  the  Miami's  tribal  status  in  1897.  Despite 
eventually  admitting  that  decision  was  based  on  a flawed  interpretation  of 
law,  the  department  says  the  Miami  are  too  dispersed  to  be  considered  a 
tribe  in  2002. 

That  position  is  unfair  on  its  face.  The  tribe  is  2,400  strong  in 
Indiana  and  becoming  more  politically  organized  every  day. 

Unfortunately,  a couple  thousand  people  don't  wield  much  power  in 
Washington.  It  will  take  all  Hoosiers,  standing  with  their  Native  American 
brethren,  to  right  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  Miami  Nation  of  Indiana. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Indianapolis  Star. 
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Navajo  drought:  No  water  available  to  fight  fires 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

NAVADO  MOUNTAIN  - This  tiny  community  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  highest 
spot  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  provides  a microscopic  look  at  what  the 
worst  drought  in  modern  history  can  do. 

Chapter  President  Leo  Manheimer,  backed  up  by  Council  Delegate  Willie 
Greyeyes,  told  a group  of  touring  officials  that  there  is  only  enough 
water  left  in  a 200,000  gallon  tank  for  a maximum  of  four  minutes  of 
pumping  by  firefighters  if  a home  was  to  catch  fire. 

He  added  that  a second  tank,  which  serves  the  community-controlled  BIA- 
funded  elementary  school  and  new  public  high  school,  only  has  only  two 
minutes  worth  of  water.  Manheimer  also  implied  that  classes  won't  be  able 
to  open  in  the  fall,  if  the  fire  safety  rules  are  strictly  applied, 
because  the  tank  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  three-fourths  full. 

He  estimated  springs  that  supply  the  main  tank  are  producing  about  20 


gallons  per  minute,  while  about  30  gallons  per  minute  is  being  taken  out. 
Their  normal  inflow  in  the  spring  is  about  70  gallons  per  minute,  he  said. 

With  such  a short  fire-fighting  water  supply,  the  main  housing  area  in  a 
community  of  632  people  have  the  potential  to  be  wiped  out,  along  with  two 
schools,  a Head  Start  center,  two  churches  and  an  IHS  health  station.  The 
community's  trading  post  closed  more  than  a decade  ago. 

Tuesday  night  the  Coconino  County  Board  of  Supervisors  issued  its  formal 
declaration  of  a drought  emergency  for  the  chapter,  the  first  step  toward 
getting  federal  assistance. 

"The  resolution  ratified  last  night  states  that  the  Navajo  Mountain 
Chapter  and  the  Navajo  Nation  are  unable  to  provide  a sufficient  domestic 
water  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  residents,"  according  to  a county 
statement  issued  Wednesday. 

On  behalf  of  the  chapter,  which  is  the  smallest  unit  of  Navajo 
government,  Arizona's  largest  county  is  asking  the  State  of  Arizona  to 
provide  water  to  residents,  but  not  livestock  or  for  farming. 

The  statement  said  the  state  will  determine  if  residents  are  eligible  to 
receive  assistance,  and  whether  that  assistance  will  be  financial, 
physical  resources  or  technical  assistance.  Federal  assistance  can  only  be 
provided  once  the  state's  resources  are  overwhelmed. 

Coconino  County  Supervisor  Debbie  Hill  of  Flagstaff  compared  the 
chapter's  situation  to  "The  canary  in  a mine."  Old-time  miners  brought  the 
birds  with  them  into  underground  mines  to  warn  of  methane  gas.  The  birds 
would  collapse,  instead  of  singing  cheerfully,  and  thus  saved  the  miners' 
lives . 

On  Wednesday,  county,  state,  tribal  and  federal  officials  assembled  at 
the  Peterson  Zah-Navajo  Nation  Museum,  Library  and  Visitor's  Center  in 
Window  Rock  for  a pre-drought  two-day  tour. 

County  Emergency  Services  Coordinator  3im  Driscoll  attended  Wednesday's 
gathering  in  the  tribal  capital. 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department's  Reclamation  Bureau  provided  a tanker  to 
haul  water,  but  the  IHS  quarantined  it  until  it  could  be  sanitized. 

Furious  state,  federal  and  county  officials  got  on  the  phone  Wednesday  to 
help  get  the  truck  on  the  road.  The  Bureau  also  has  asked  Commissioner 
John  Keys  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  $75,000  to  buy  water  for  the  truck. 

Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  announced  it  would  supply  three  weeks 
worth  of  water  for  the  truck,  but  the  precious  liquid  will  have  to  be 
hauled  about  47  miles  one  way  from  Shonto  lunction.  The  northern  half  of 
the  route  is  over  rough  washboard  dirt  roads. 

NTUA's  Terry  Thompson  told  the  group  that  a plan  to  extend  a water  line 
from  Inscription  House  to  Navajo  Mountain  raises  two  major  concerns. 
Additional  housing  built  at  the  lower  elevation  community  has  put  the 
supply  wells  near  their  capacity,  and  the  terrain  is  filled  with  canyons 
to  be  crossed. 

Greyeyes  said  the  current  cost  estimate  for  the  major  line  extension  is 
about  $2  million. 

Fourth  District  Supervisor  Hill  hinted  that  Coconino  County  will 
consider  all  chapter  residents  to  be  county  residents,  even  though  the 
main  community  is  about  five  miles  into  Utah.  The  only  road  into  the 
chapter,  BIA  Route  16,  comes  through  Coconino  County.  The  eastern  edge  of 
the  chapter  is  part  of  Supervisor  Percy  Deal's  district  in  Navajo  County. 

She  said  she  expects  many  other  reservation  water  systems  will  end  up  in 
the  same  shape,  something  NTUA  hopes  doesn't  happen. 

Hill  said  the  county  is  paying  the  tanker  truck  driver's  salary  and 
buying  the  fuel  for  the  47-mile  trip  to  the  junction  of  Ariz.  Route  98  and 
the  paved  road  into  Shonto. 

"But  this  is  only  a stop-gap  measure,"  she  cautioned,  until  state  and 
federal  aid  can  begin. 

The  chapter  contains  about  608  square  miles,  according  to  the  tribal 
Community  Development  Division.  There  are  about  135  children  enrolled  in 
the  community-controlled  elementary  (former  BIA)  school  and  about  50  in 
the  high  school. 

Navajo  Mountain's  peak,  about  10  miles  to  the  west  of  the  school-based 
community,  is  10,384  feet  high.  The  chapter's  other  claim  to  fame  is 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  on  Lake  Powell. 


Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 
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Big  lake  virtually  dried  up 
Tour  group  sees  drought  horror 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

CHINLE  - Tribal  staff,  plus  federal  and  state  visitors,  were  shocked  when 
they  saw  a dry  Many  Farms  Lake,  the  first  of  five  central  Navajo 
Reservation  watering  holes  they  visited  on  the  second  day  of  a two-day 
tour. 

Before  leaving  the  Dunction  Restaurant  here  Thursday  morning,  the  group, 
as  it  did  the  morning  before  in  Window  Rock,  discussed  the  worst  drought 
in  modern  history. 

A key  federal  official  said  he  is  still  convinced  the  situation  is  just 
as  bad  as  its  counterpart,  a flood,  and  therefore  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  would  respond  affirmatively  to  an  emergency  declaration 
by  Ariz.  Gov.  Dane  Hull,  New  Mexico  Gov.  Gary  Dohnson  and/or  Utah  Gov. 

Mike  Leavitt. 

Dennis  McKeown  of  the  FEMA  San  Francisco  Office  told  the  group  that  on 
Tuesday,  after  hearing  from  the  Arizona  Emergency  Management  Department, 
he  briefed  FEMA  chief  Doseph  Allbaugh  about  the  drought. 

"He  said  to  tell  you  the  Navajo  Nation's  issues  are  important  to  him, 
personally,  and  he  will  work  with  you  to  do  everything  he  can,"  McKeown 
said.  Pointing  the  smoke  in  the  sky  to  the  south  from  the  monster  Rodeo 
Fire,  he  also  explained  the  federal  agency  is  like  a fire  department, 
saying,  "We  mitigate  the  immediate  life-threatening  situation,  the  life 
and  property-threatening  disasters." 

He  clearly  believes  not  enough  precipitation  is  just  as  bad  as  too  much, 
commenting,  "Droughts  fall  within  this  category  of  a natural  disaster, 
significant  destruction." 

President  Kelsey  Begaye  announced  at  Wednesday's  assembly  that  Allbaugh 
will  be  in  Window  Rock  the  third  week  of  Duly,  which  will  be  during  the 
regular  summer  session  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council. 

His  troops  also  are  battling  to  get  the  council's  Resources  Committee, 
at  a special  meeting  this  morning,  to  support  tapping  into  the  tribe's 
$4.2  million  Undesignated  Reserve  Fund  for  $1.9  million. 

The  account  is  reserved  by  tribal  law  for  emergency  operation  of  the 
government,  based  on  six  months  worth  of  the  previous  year's  general  fund. 
But  by  waiving  the  law  with  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  full  membership,  the 
council  routinely  raids  it  for  deficit  spending. 

On  Tuesday,  the  panel  rejected  the  request,  which  already  has  the 
support  of  two  other  council  committees.  The  request  is  expected  to  be 
presented  to  the  council  either  at  the  regular  session  or  a special 
session  that  might  be  called  for  Duly  3 when  U.S.  Interior  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  visits  Window  Rock. 

Begaye 's  Chief  of  Staff,  Derrith  Watchman-Moore,  spent  three  of  her 
first  five  days  dealing  with  the  two-day  tour,  plus  a Monday  journey  with 
the  president,  to  the  hardest-hit  areas,  the  Cameron  and  Bodaway-The  Gap 
Chapters  on  the  far  western  edge  of  the  reservation.  The  trip  also 
included  Begaye 's  home  chapter  of  Kaibeto. 

She  and  Natural  Resources  Division  departments  emphasized  that  while 
droughts  are  a normal  part  of  the  weather  cycle  on  the  reservation,  and 
therefore  not  a routine  emergency,  the  current  drought  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions,  and  the  tribe  needs  federal  help. 


However,  the  help  that  FEMA  would  muster  first  requires  the  state 
governor  to  declare  a state  of  emergency.  And  that  doesn't  happen  until 
the  local  government  levels,  which  would  include  the  tribe,  issuing  their 
declarations  first. 

U.S.  Agriculture  Department  Secretary  Ann  Veneman  already  has  approved 
emergency  help  from  her  people,  but  that  is  a more  limited  range  of 
assistance.  Under  federal  law,  McKeown  said  FEMA  can  require  other  federal 
agencies  to  provide  the  emergency  aid  for  their  specialty,  to  avoid 
duplicating  efforts. 

But  first,  he  noted,  the  states  have  to  show  they  cannot  meet  the  need 
with  whatever  assets  they  can  apply. 

Emory  Chee  told  the  group  that  normal  rainfall  is  about  8 inches  a year. 

"We  have  not  had  any  normal  precipitation  in  two  years,"  he  said.  And 
temperatures  are  averaging  4 to  6 degrees  higher  than  average,  with  the 
drought  also  causing  daily  winds  where  there  used  to  be  only  seasonal 
breezes . 

Christopher  Mike  said  the  900  windmills  can't  meet  the  need,  especially 
when  the  runoff  reservoirs  dry  up.  He  also  noted  the  farm  boards  are 
voluntarily  shutting  down  irrigation  systems.  Only  a small  parcel  at 
Ganado  Lake,  less  than  a quarter  of  a square-mile,  is  getting  that  type  of 
water . 

Tommy  Thompson  of  NTUA  said  the  utility's  emphasis  will  remain  on  water 
for  people,  but  that  abandoned  wells  might  be  able  to  be  reactivated  for 
livestock,  once  they  are  turned  over  to  a tribal  department. 

Alex  Becenti  said  the  BIA  Forestry  Branch  crews  have  already  put  out  as 
many  fires  as  in  all  of  last  year,  which  also  was  a dry  year. 

Robinson  Honani  said  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  cut  its  cattle  allotments  in 
half  since  the  last  major  drought  in  1996.  At  its  cattle  sales  at  Sun 
Valley  it  is  receiving  about  50  cents  per  hundredweight,  he  said. 

Gloria  Tom  said  the  lack  of  water  is  causing  wildlife  to  come  down  into 
human-occupied  lands,  causing  conflicts  with  people. 

She  added  that  because  of  the  drought,  many  fish  were  dying  off  - as  was 
evident  a little  while  later  on  the  tour  of  a once  large  warm-water  lake 
at  Many  Farms.  It's  so  bad,  her  department  may  soon  announce  temporary 
lifting  of  fish  limits  at  some  lakes,  plus  a relaxation  of  the  number  of 
poles  that  can  be  in  the  water  at  one  time. 

At  Many  Farms  Lake,  which  is  about  1,200  acres  (almost  two  square-miles) 
at  full  pool,  an  estimated  10,000  bass  and  catfish  perished. 

All  that  is  left  is  a few  acres  about  one-foot  deep  at  the  far  northern 
end  of  the  dam,  near  the  spillway,  where  the  few  survivors  gravitated, 
only  to  be  dive-bombed  by  birds  taking  off  from  an  island  sandbar  as  if 
from  an  aircraft  carrier. 

The  odor  of  decaying  fish  can  be  smelled  a long  way  off. 

And  the  aquatic  carcuses  lined  the  ever-decreasing  shoreline  like 
driftwood.  The  dead  fish  were  so  thick  they  looked  like  gravel  on  a road. 

Only  six  weeks  ago,  one  of  Tom's  staff  members  said,  it  was  a nice  lake 
with  several  hundred  acres  of  surface  water.  But  the  high  temperatures, 
coupled  with  the  extremely  low  humidity,  have  quickly  evaporated  the  water. 

But  the  fish  weren't  the  only  dead  animals. 

Cows  who  tried  to  reach  the  water  often  couldn't  get  unstuck  from  the 
gooey  mud,  and  perished  within  a stone's  throw  of  the  life-giving  liquid, 
as  cloudy  with  silt  as  it  is. 

But  in  the  western  reservation,  the  presidential  tour  on  Monday  found 
things  even  worse,  almost  as  bad  as  the  Sahara  desert,  with  skulls  and 
carcuses  littering  the  landscape.  At  some  watering  holes,  there  was 
vegetation,  but  no  water,  so  cows  stayed  away. 

The  tribal  Agriculture  Department  reports  that  there  legally  are 
supposed  to  be  only  17,500  head  of  cattle,  12,500  head  of  sheep  and  5,000 
horses  on  the  entire  reservation.  In  actuality,  there  are  an  estimated  60, 
000  horses,  35,000  cattle  and  up  to  15,000  sheep. 

But  the  elders,  especially,  refuse  to  surrender  their  horses  because  of 
the  cultural  belief  that  the  more  horses  there  are  the  more  rain  there 
will  be,  the  department  explained. 

The  legal  limit  is  based  on  forage,  which  depends  on  rain  and  snow,  so 
the  overload  of  excess  animals  has  helped  eat  away  what  vegetation  still 


exists,  resulting  in  conditions  similar  to  what  led  to  the  devasting  Dust 
Bowl  in  the  U.S.  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Horses,  with  only  a single-chamber  stomach,  eat  grass  all  the  time  and 
thus  consume  more  greenery,  while  sheep,  with  a four-chamber  stomach,  are 
much  better  at  digesting,  so  they  don't  devour  as  much,  the  department 
said . 

Today  and  tomorrow  are  the  first  of  three  animal  auctions,  with  weigh- 
ins  and  treatment  beginning  at  8 a.m.  both  days  at  Crownpoint  where  the 
department  hopes  up  to  4,000  head  will  be  sold. 

The  following  weekend  at  Naschitti,  the  department  hopes  5,000  head  will 
be  sold.  The  department  did  not  have  an  estimate  for  the  Duly  6 and  7 sale 
at  Tuba  City.  The  department  also  hopes  to  scheduled  an  auction  at  Chinle. 

Among  the  best  forage  left  is  the  grass  along  the  highways  and  in  the 
roadside  drainage  ditches.  During  the  tour,  a Resources  Ranger  had  to  stop 
numerous  times,  sounding  the  high-pitched  electronic  siren  to  scare  cows 
and  sheep  back  into  the  forest. 

When  the  group  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  south  picnic  grounds  of 
Wheatfields  Lake,  two  families  received  citations  from  the  Resources 
Ranger  for  having  open  campfires  in  the  grills,  which  is  a violation  of 
the  tribal  fire  restriction  declaration  issued  several  months  ago. 
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The  BIA  has  launched  yet  another  of  its  paternalistic  programs,  this 
time  aimed  at  the  Navajo  education  groups.  After  many  delays,  over  100 
Navajo  people,  including  representatives  from  local  school  boards,  came 
to  a meeting  held  by  the  BIA's  education  group.  But  nobody  from 
Washington  showed  up.  Instead,  local  BIA  functionaries  came  to  "talk 
at"  the  Navajo  groups  --  but  not  to  listen.  In  fact,  the  local  groups 
were  explicitly  told  they  were  there  to  listen  to  what  Washington 
wanted  them  to  hear  --  but  Washington  wasn't  interested  in  their 
comments  or  questions. 

This  kind  of  paternalistic  grandstanding  started  back  when  the 
reservations  were  formed  --  this  assumption  that  whatever  the  U.S. 
government  deemed  proper  was,  in  fact,  the  best  and  only  course,  and  that 
Indians'  sole  choice  was  to  follow  their  lead.  The  Navajo  education 
folks  walked  out  on  the  presumption  of  the  feds,  and  they  won't  be 
going  back  'til  somebody  with  real  authority  is  there  to  listen  to  them. 
These  Indians  seem  to  be  well  and  truly  over  the  notion  that  their 
concerns  are  so  flawed  they  aren't  worth  hearing--and  good  for  them. 

It's  way  past  time  for  Washington  bureaucrats  to  get  over  it,  too.  - Danet 

School  boards  walk  out  of  BIA  meeting 

By  Sararesa  Begay 

The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK 

Dune  20,  2002 

Frustrated  Navajo  school  board  members  who  walked  out  of  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  education  consultation  meeting  Tuesday  said  they 
protested  because  federal  officials  said  "they  were  there  to  just  listen." 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  Navajo  Area  School  Board 
Association,  Association  of  Navajo  Community  Controlled  School 
Boards  and  Native  American  Grant  Schools  were  at  the  meeting  which  had 


been  postponed  twice  by  the  BIA  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs . 

"The  biggest  impact  we  can  have  is  staging  a protest/'  said  Freddie 
Howard,  president  of  NAGSA  and  a council  delegate  from  Tolani  Lake  and 
Birdsprings.  "The  fact  we  were  being  told  that  we  were  just  a listening 
board,  we  are  really  tired  of  being  treated  like  that  ...  I was  glad  to 
walk  out." 

The  walk-out  occurred  about  11:30  a.m. 

Pat  Abeyta,  a BIA  Education  Line  Officer,  told  participants  during  the 
meeting  that  they  were  there  to  listen,  not  ask  questions  or  make 
resolutions,  said  Lorena  Zah-Bahe,  executive  director  of  ANCCB. 

"The  proper  people  weren't  there,  we  wanted  Bill  Mehojah  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Programs,"  Zah-Bahe  said.  "That's  not  right... 

(the  Navajo  Nation)  has  the  largest  representation  within  the  BIA-OIEP." 

The  board  members  will  reconvene  when  William  "Bill"  Mehojah  Dr., 
director  of  the  BIA  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  is  present, 
Zah-Bahe  said. 

Zah-Bahe  noted  that  there  were  no  BIA-OIEP  Washington,  D.C.  officials 
present  at  the  consultation  meeting. 

"Instead  they  are  using  our  own  people  to  answer  our  questions,"  Zah- 
Bahe  said. 

BIA-OIEP  Crownpoint  Agency  officials  who  were  present  did  not  have 
knowledge  or  answers,  according  to  Zah-Bahe  and  Howard. 

"They  were  sent  here  to  do  the  dirty  work,"  Howard  said. 

According  to  a memo  sent  by  the  BIA,  the  "consultation  meetings  (are 
conducted)  to  obtain  oral  and  written  comments  concerning  potential 
issues  in  Indian  Education  Programs." 

Issues  to  be  discussed  included  the  BIA-OIEF  proposal  for  a state  plan 
for  implementing  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001,  and  negotiated 
rulemaking  under  the  Native  American  Education  Improvement  Act  of  2001, 
the  BIA  memo  stated. 

Zah-Bahe  said  she  is  frustrated  by  the  treatment  of  Mehojah 's  office  and 
the  BIA-OIEP  Washington,  D.C.  office  because  the  Navajo  Nation  is 
bypassed  and  overlooked  when  it  comes  to  BIA  educational  programs. 

"They  concentrate  on  South  Dakota,  Oglala,  Mississippi  Choctaw  and  other 
regions,"  Zah-Bahe  said.  "They  tell  us  that  Navajo  students  are  low 
achieving  in  schools  ...  it's  because  they  concentrate  on  other  tribes." 

Council  delegates  Howard,  Daniel  Peaches  (Chilchinbito/Kayenta)  and 
Derry  Bodi  (Nazlini)  asked  the  participants  to  walk  out  of  the 
meeting  and  reconvene  when  Mehojah  is  present. 

"Although  the  school  board  associations  walked  out  of  the  BIA 
consultation  hearing  (Tuesday),  the  Division  of  Dine'  Education  was  not 
part  of  this  walk  out,"  said  Merlee  Arviso,  executive  director  of  the 
division.  "In  fact,  the  chair  of  the  education  committee  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  provided  a statement  at  the  hearing." 

Several  other  BIA  and  school  board  members  and  administrators  provided 
additional  testimony  at  the  afternoon  session,  Arviso  said. 

Efforts  to  contact  Mehojah  were  unsuccessful  by  press  time. 
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Among  today's  stories  is  the  report  that  the  BIA  has  recognized  both 
the  Eastern  Pequot  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots,  but  as  one  unified 


tribe,  rather  than  as  two  tribes.  Already  we're  seeing  promises  of 
dissent  and  court  fights.  While  it  could  be  argued  that  the  BIA  did 
the  right  thing  by  recognizing  the  tribes'  legitimate  claims  to  rights 
as  Indian  people,  I have  to  wonder  --  was  the  decision  to  forcibly 
unify  these  two  undeniably  distinct  political  entities  based  on 
genuine  concern  about  their  common  tribal  origins  - or  is  this  another 
game  of  "let's  you  and  him  fight"  that  has  been  used  against  the 
Original  People  of  this  hemisphere  with  such  success  since  the 
first  European  settlers  landed.  - Danet] 

Pequot  tribe  gains  recognition 

By  GREGORY  B.  HLADKY,  Special  to  The  Herald  Dune  25,  2002 

HARTFORD  --  An  unusual  federal  decision  Monday  granting  recognition  to 
two  rival  eastern  Connecticut  Indian  groups  as  a single  tribe  drew 
warnings  from  critics  about  the  potential  for  huge  expansions  of  casino 
gambling. 

The  decision  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  virtually 
certain  to  face  administrative  and  possibly  judicial  appeals  that  could 
take  years  to  settle. 

BIA  officials  said  they  based  their  decision  on  evidence  that  the 
Eastern  Pequot  and  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  are  "actually  two  factions  of 
one  tribal  group." 

The  two  factions  share  a 224-acre  reservation  in  North  Stonington  and 
have  fiercely  disputed  each  other's  claims  to  tribal  recognition.  Both 
have  allied  themselves  with  competing  casino  developers,  including  Donald 
Trump,  who  are  eager  to  build  what  would  be  Connecticut's  third  major 
casino. 

Monday,  Chief  Dames  A.  Cunha  Dr.  of  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  said 
his  people  are  "deeply  gratified  that  the  BIA  has  reviewed  the  record  and 
has  reached  this  decision  . .We  know  who  we  are  and  we  know  that  the 
evidence  supports  us." 

But  state  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  and  U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons, 
R-2,  harshly  criticized  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  decision  to 
recognize  the  two  tribal  groups  and  threatened  to  challenge  the  ruling. 

Blumenthal  and  Simmons  also  warned  that  the  BIA  decision  could  serve  as 
a precedent  for  federal  recognition  of  other  Connecticut  tribal  groups 
such  as  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussetts  in  Bridgeport  and  the  Schaghticokes  in 
Kent . 

"Our  first  impression  is  that  this  decision  seems  to  defy  logic, 
fairness  and  fact,"  said  Blumenthal.  "Its  ramifications  could  be 
tremendously  far-reaching  here  in  Connecticut  ..It  could  support  other 
tribal  petitions  (for  federal  recognition)  that  are  now  pending." 

Blumenthal  said  parties  in  the  dispute  now  have  90  days  to  file  a motion 
asking  the  BIA  to  reconsider  its  decision.  He  said  that  a court  appeal 
would  only  be  possible  after  all  administrative  appeals  had  been  exhausted. 

Simmons  said  the  BIA's  ruling  "affects  all  of  Connecticut's  residents" 
because  of  the  implications  for  other  groups  seeking  recognition  as  Indian 
tribes,  which  could  then  also  build  their  own  casinos. 

Blumenthal  said  he  couldn't  decide  about  appealing  the  decision  until 
after  he  has  conferred  with  municipal  and  state  officials  and  reviewed  the 
BIA  decision.  He  and  Simmons  said  the  BIA's  decision  is  the  product  of  an 
unfair  and  flawed  system  desperately  in  need  of  reform. 

Gov.  Dohn  G.  Rowland,  however,  issued  a statement  saying  he  considers 
the  federal  recognition  process  to  have  been  correct  and  proper.  "Yes,  he 
(Rowland)  does  think  the  process  has  been  fair,"  said  Chris  Cooper,  the 
governor's  spokesman. 

In  his  statement,  Rowland  said  "a  very  important  milestone  has  been 
reached  today  with  the  final  decision  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs."  The  governor  said  he  "will  continue  to  monitor  the  process  to 
ensure  an  outcome  that  is  fair  to  the  people  of  the  region,  to  the  state 
and  to  the  tribe . " 

If  the  federal  recognition  stands,  it  would  likely  lead  to  the 
construction  of  a third  tribal  casino  in  eastern  Connecticut.  The 
Mashantucket  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans  have  both  constructed  major  casinos 
on  their  reservations  after  receiving  federal  recognition. 


Neal  A.  McCaleb,  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  said  his  agency 
found  that  "the  historical  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe  meets  all  of  the  mandatory 
criteria"  needed  to  obtain  federal  recognition. 

According  to  the  BIA's  decision,  "After  the  Pequot  War  of  1637  the 
surviving  Pequots  were  temporarily  placed  under  the  supervision  of  tribes 
allied  with  the  English.  Those  Pequots  whom  the  colonial  government 
removed  from  the  supervision  of  the  Eastern  Niantic  sachem  Ninigret  in 
1654  were  subsequently  governed  by  two  Indian  rulers:  Harmon  Garrett  and 
Momoho.  The  Colony  of  Connecticut  purchased  the  Lantern  Hill  land  (in 
North  Stonington)  for  Momoho's  Pequots  in  1683.  Since  then  there  has  been 
an  unbroken  history  of  state  recognition  and  a reservation  for  this 
tribe . " 

BIA  researchers  have  found  that  the  two  groups  have  become  divided  along 
family  and  racial  lines. 

Blumenthal  said  the  fact  the  BIA  chose  to  combine  the  two  rival  factions 
into  a single  tribal  group  for  purposes  of  recognition  could  help  an 
appeal.  He  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  "a  tribe  has  to  be  a 
single  entity  ..which  seems  to  be  contradicted  here." 
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NCAI's  Hall  wants  trust  records  protected 
WEDNESDAY,  DUNE  19,  2002 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  made  an  urgent 
request  on  Tuesday  night  to  protect  Indian  trust  records  from  potential 
destruction  by  convicted  accounting  firm  Arthur  Andersen. 

Due  to  its  federal  conviction  of  obstruction  of  justice,  the  company 
plans  to  shut  down  its  auditing  business  and  eliminate  any  records  it  may 
possess.  In  response.  Hall  asked  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  last 
night  to  ensure  that  trust  documents  won't  be  destroyed. 

The  company  was  hired  by  the  Interior  to  perform  work  affecting  members 
of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  of  California.  The  goal  was 
to  provide  an  historical  accounting. 

The  company  also  was  enlisted  for  two  other  projects.  One  involved  high- 
dollar  transactions  totaling  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  trust  fund  and 
another  involved  verification  of  Indian  beneficiaries  who  might  be  owed 
money. 

Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  Director  Bert  T.  Edwards  warned 
last  month  that  Andersen's  then-pending  trial  could  affect  the  work.  He 
wrote  in  a status  report  that  "the  completion  of  the  Andersen  projects  may 
also  be  impaired  if  transferred  businesses  have  conflicts  in  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  litigation  or  Andersen  ceases  business." 

Norton  did  not  respond  to  Hall's  request,  which  he  asked  to  be  put  on 
the  record. 

Hall  also  expressed  surprise  about  the  Bush  administration's  attempt  to 
remove  court  monitor  Doseph  S.  Kieffer  III.  He  asked  Norton  to  address  his 
concerns  but  she  did  not. 
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Inside  Mexico:  A rural  massacre 
By  Ian  Campbell 

UPI  Chief  Economics  Correspondent 
From  the  Business  &Economics  Desk 
Published  6/20/2002  11:00  PM 

QUERETARO,  Mexico,  Dune  20  (UPI)  --  The  violence  came  one  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  woods  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  terrible  and  simple.  The  problems  they  point 
to  are  deep,  complex  and  fundamental  to  Mexico's  prospects. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  May  30,  a group  of  about  30  men  were  returning 
home  to  the  village  of  Santiago  Xochiltepec  having  worked  some  distance 
away  at  a sawmill.  Armed  men  from  the  nearby  village  of  Santo  Domingo 
Teojomulco  ambushed  them  in  an  area  known  as  Agua  Fria.  Twenty-six  of  the 
men  in  the  truck  were  shot  dead.  A few  others  escaped  death  by  pretending 
to  be  dead.  In  the  village  of  Xochiltepec  more  than  80  children  were  left 
fatherless.  A massacre  and  a tragedy.  But  what  provoked  it? 

A land  dispute  was  central  to  it  though,  three  weeks  on,  other 
allegations  are  flying.  The  emergence  of  drug  traffickers  in  the  area  is 
mentioned.  And  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Oaxaca,  Dose'  Murat. 

It  may  take  many  months  for  all  the  details  to  emerge.  But  in  this  case 
the  background  tells  all  or  almost  all.  Draw  back  and  much  becomes  clear. 

American  visitors  to  Mexico  who  cross  the  border  by  road  will  judge  the 
north  of  Mexico  very  poor.  The  south  of  Mexico  is  much  poorer.  And  Oaxaca 
is  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  southern  states.  Finally,  the  part  of  Oaxaca 
in  which  the  massacre  occurred,  the  sierra  sur,  or  southern  highlands,  is 
one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the  state. 

There  is  little  Spanish  blood  in  the  area.  The  people  here  are 
indigenous,  as  are  about  12  percent  of  Mexico's  population.  Their 
communities  have  little:  not  much  work,  not  much  money,  not  much  education. 
What  work  there  is  is  on  the  land,  which  is  therefore  precious,  the  only 
source  of  income,  even  though  it  is  not  highly  productive.  Land  here  is 
life.  It  is  also  death. 

The  village  of  Xochiltepec  and  the  nearby  village  of  Santiago  Domingo 
Teojomulco  have  disputed  ownership  of  a piece  of  "ejidal"  land  since  1935. 
Ejidos  go  back  to  the  Mexican  revolution  of  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Land  was  taken  away  from  big  landowners  and  divided 
into  parcels  owned  by  communities.  The  idea  was  to  distribute  land  and  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a living,  and  thereby  spread  wealth  and  alleviate 
poverty. 

Because  of  the  land  dispute  there  was  bad  blood  between  the  villages.  A 
man  from  Teojomulco  was  killed  earlier  this  year.  The  massacre  at  the  end 
of  May  was  an  act  of  revenge.  Seventeen  people  from  Teojomulco  are  now 
under  arrest. 

Disputes  over  which  community  owns  an  area  of  ejidal  land  are  not 
uncommon.  There  are  some  600  current  land  disputes  between  communities  in 
Oaxaca,  according  to  a land  reform  commission.  A week  after  the  killing  at 
Agua  Fria  a father  and  his  two  grown  up  children  were  killed  in  Oaxaca  in 
an  intra-family  land  dispute.  But  the  massacre  at  Agua  Fria  is  the  worst 
to  occur  for  16  years. 

Dealing  with  land  disputes  becomes  more  difficult  when  the  area  is 
indigenous.  Traditional  indigenous  authorities  have  a role  to  play.  The 
federal  and  state  government  tread  carefully  --  perhaps  too  carefully. 
Disputes  linger.  Anger  festers. 


Murat  is  accused  of  having  been  warned  that  violence  might  occur  and  of 
failing  to  act  to  prevent  it.  On  March  16  mayors  in  the  area  delivered  a 
letter  to  the  governor  warning  of  a possible  "armed  invasion"  and  calling 
for  action  to  prevent  it.  Murat,  for  his  part,  has  said  that  nearby 
communities  had  called  on  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox  in  January  to  act 
to  prevent  a possible  outbreak  of  violence.  Murat  also  claims  that  he  had 
ensured  there  was  enough  security  in  the  area,  even  if  subsequent  events 
would  appear  to  put  that  in  doubt. 

The  ejidos  themselves  are  part  of  the  problem.  The  system  does  not  work 
well.  Half  of  Mexico's  usable  agricultural  land  is  communally  owned.  Many 
ejidos  are  abandoned.  The  parcels  of  land  are  too  small  to  be  worked 
successfully,  yet  they  cannot  easily  be  bought  or  sold.  The  ejidos  mean 
that  much  land  goes  to  waste  entirely  or  is  less  productive  than  it  might 
be.  They  help  to  preserve  a subsistence  lifestyle  in  rural  Mexico  that 
leaves  villagers  poor,  and  vulnerable  to  bad  weather  or  pests  that  might 
reduce  a harvest. 

The  failure  of  the  rural  economy  drives  people  away.  Communities  are 
dislocated.  Men  leave,  alone  or  with  their  families,  and  join  the  teeming 
ranks  of  the  poor  in  the  shanty  towns  that  surround  Mexico  City  and  other 
towns.  But  what  work  can  ill-educated  people  from  the  countryside  find? 
They  must  struggle  to  get  by.  The  crime  and  violence  that  beset  Mexico 
City  and  other  towns  are  fed  by  poverty  in  the  countryside. 

There  is  another  escape  route.  Men,  usually  traveling  without  their 
families,  illegally  cross  the  border  to  the  United  States,  where  work,  far 
better  paid  than  in  Mexico,  is  available  in  the  countryside  or  in 
factories . 

Poverty,  lack  of  education,  desperation:  these  are  the  factors  that  lead 
one  village  to  kill  another  in  the  south  of  Mexico.  Between  the 
politicians  accusations  fly.  But  mutual  recrimination  does  little  good. 
Government  has  not  tackled  the  problems. 

The  failure  of  Mexico's  countryside  is  that  of  Mexico  overall.  A lack  of 
clear  property  rights,  a failure  to  integrate  indigenous  people,  lack  of 
schools,  lack  of  health  provision,  lack  of  water,  lack  of  development 
leave  communities  poor,  ignorant  and  desperate. 

It  is  out  of  that  desperation,  and  a dispute  unsettled  for  67  years, 
that  violence  sprang  one  afternoon  in  the  impoverished  woods  of  Oaxaca. 

Inside  Mexico  is  a weekly  column  in  which  our  international  economics 
correspondent  reflects  on  the  country  in  which  he  lives  much  of  the  time. 
Comments  to  icampbell@upi.com. 
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Tribal  lands  at  border  turned  into  'war  zone' 

By  Derry  Kammer 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
Dune  16,  2002 

SELLS,  Ariz.  - Much  of  the  human  and  narcotics  contraband  that  used  to 
flow  north  through  San  Diego,  El  Paso  and  Nogales,  Ariz.,  now  goes  through 


the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation. 

The  Indians,  whose  Connecticut-size  reservation  is  home  to  about  23,000 
people,  have  been  stunned  by  the  intensity  of  the  assault,  which  is 
scarring  their  communities  and  the  desert  around  them. 

"They're  being  overrun  by  illegal  aliens.  They're  being  overrun  by  drug 
smugglers.  And  they're  caught  in  a war  zone,"  said  Judge  Pogo  Overmeyer  of 
the  Tohono  Nation  Courts. 

Homes  burglarized  by  illegals,  deadly  car  wrecks  caused  by  reckless 
smugglers,  drug  runners  brandishing  weapons  as  they  demand  help  from  local 
people  - this  is  daily  fare  on  the  reservation,  Overmeyer  said.  She  noted 
that  Tohono  O'odham  police  reported  seizing  33,000  pounds  of  marijuana 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 

During  the  same  period,  the  police  located  1,877  vehicles  that  smugglers 
had  abandoned  on  the  reservation.  One  of  the  busiest  smuggling  routes 
through  the  reservation  begins  about  25  miles  to  the  west,  where  taxis 
finish  a 15-minute  run  from  the  Mexican  town  of  Sonoyta  by  depositing 
passengers  at  a flimsy  border  fence. 

The  path  then  slices  through  Organ  Pipe  National  Monument,  where  U.S. 
Park  Ranger  Jon  Young  was  fuming  in  late  May  about  off-road  damage  caused 
by  seven  abandoned  vehicles  he  had  inventoried  during  an  overflight.  Young 
said  he  spends  much  of  his  time  retrieving  such  vehicles,  which  typically 
are  stolen  in  Phoenix  or  Tucson,  driven  across  the  border  to  be  loaded 
with  immigrants  or  drugs,  and  brought  back  north  through  roadless  areas  of 
Organ  Pipe. 

"They'll  drive  the  vehicle  as  far  north  as  they  can  and  then  abandon  the 
vehicle  and  walk  out,"  Young  said. 

Young  spent  much  of  the  next  day  dealing  with  a surprise  he  found  near  a 
sport  utility  vehicle  abandoned  about  20  miles  north  of  the  border,  near 
Highway  85,  the  main  road  to  Phoenix.  He  uncovered  514  pounds  of  marijuana 
neatly  wrapped  in  23  bundles  and  stashed  in  the  brush. 

"The  (natural)  resource  damage  these  guys  cause  is  huge,"  said  Young, 
adding  that  smugglers  have  made  Organ  Pipe  "a  constant  battleground." 

He  ticked  off  an  estimate  of  the  damage  the  smuggler  had  clawed  into  the 
desert  before  two  of  his  tires  got  punctured  and  he  bogged  down  in  deep 
sand:  hundreds  of  destroyed  creosote  and  sage  plants,  dozens  of  battered 
mesquite  and  palo  verde  trees,  and  several  trampled  saguaros,  the  solitary 
cactus  symbol  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

"With  the  kind  of  rain  we  get  - or  don't  get  - it  will  take  100  or  200 
years  to  repair  this  damage,"  Young  said. 

The  human  toll  can  be  devastating.  Just  last  week.  Border  Patrol 
officials  said  14  illegal  immigrants  died  while  crossing  into  the  United 
States  along  this  border  region. 

The  expansion  of  smuggling  here  has  taken  a toll  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border,  too. 

In  a Sonoyta  office  building  two  blocks  from  The  Good  Samaritan  taco 
stand,  Ignacio  Bojorguez  wistfully  recalled  the  tranquillity  of  the  days 
before  smugglers  rushed  to  the  area  to  avoid  the  heightened  U.S.  vigilance 
elsewhere. 

He  was  elected  as  part  of  a city  council  ticket  that  promised  to  fight 
the  crime  - the  robberies  and  assaults  - that  the  smuggling  operations 
drag  into  town. 

"We  have  seen  with  sadness  that  they  have  taken  away  the  town;  the  bad 
guys  have  won,"  Bojorguez  said. 
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Officials  probe  shooting  death  on  reservation 
Saturday,  Dune  22,  2002 
Tribune  Staff 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  --  A Fort  Belknap  tribal  policewoman  whose  body  was 
found  in  her  home  Thursday  morning  died  of  a gunshot  wound,  a Billings  FBI 
official  said  Friday. 

Susan  Rae  (King)  Gardipee  died  late  Wednesday  or  early  Thursday, 
confirmed  Dan  Vierthaler,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  agency's  Billings 
office. 

Law  enforcement  has  declined  to  say  whether  they're  treating  the  case  as 
a homicide,  a suicide  or  an  accident. 

"We're  still  investigating  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  shooting," 
Vierthaler  said. 

Her  body  was  sent  to  the  state  crime  lab  in  Missoula  for  an  autopsy. 
Tribal  police  Chief  Rob  Williams  declined  to  comment  Friday. 
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To  Manuel  Redwoman 's  friends  and  supporters: 

Greetings, 

I would  like  to  inform  you  about  a serious  matter  concerning  Manuel 
Redwoman.  Once  again,  the  MT  Department  of  Corrections  was  caught  lying 
about  Manuel  in  an  effort  to  make  him  appear  unworthy  of  support. 

A state  legislator  recently  called  the  DOC  on  our  request,  to  ask  why 
Manuel  was  still  in  Max  and  on  Death  Row  in  spite  of  a 46-month  clear 
conduct  and  a very  good  record.  [See  footnote  *]  On  May  28th,  this 
legislator  contacted  me  saying  that  the  DOC  had  told  him  that  Manuel  was 

no  longer  in  MAX.  This  raised  our  hopes  high only  to  find  out  that 

this  was  a new  blatant,  shameless  lie  on  behalf  of  the  DOC. 

Manuel  is  still  in  Max  to  this  date.  He  was  not  released  at  all,  he  is 
still  on  Death  Row,  still  in  isolation,  UNDUSTLY  and  ILLEGALLY. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  DOC  official  who  claimed  this  also  told 
the  legislator  another  very  serious  lie.  He  lied  to  the  legislator  about 
Manuel's  crime. 

How  LOW  can  the  DOC  get  when  they  intend  to  destroy  a Native  American 
prisoner's  LIFE? 

When  ALL  they  want  is  for  him  to  stop  fighting  for  his  Constitutional 
Rights  and  the  rights  of  his  People? 

It  seems  they  will  stop  at  nothing,  unless  they  are  stopped. 

After  one  long  year  illegally  locked  up  in  Administrative  Segregation, 
without  due  process,  Manuel  was  transferred  to  Death  Row  in  February  2002, 
after  a drug  testing  result  which  came  out  positive  because  of  the 
unprofessional  and  suspicious  attitude  of  staff  members.  Thanks  to  outside 
pressure  a second  test  was  done  and  came  out  negative,  proving  that  Manuel 
had  not  been  on  illegal  drugs.  Instead  of  releasing  Manuel  into  general 
population,  they  are  keeping  him  on  Death  Row  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
isolating  him  and  breaking  his  spirit,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
choose  to  give  up  on  fighting  for  his  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Manuel  is  not  a Death  Row  prisoner,  he  has  only  6 points  when  a minimum 
of  23  points  in  a three  year  or  a Death  Sentence  are  needed  to  be  held  in 
Max,  and  he  has  a chance  to  parole  in  2003....  next  year.  However  the 
prison  is  determined  to  destroy  him  because  of  his  lawsuit  against  the 
Prison 

In  order  to  justify  this  cruel  and  unjust  punishment,  the  Department  of 


Corrections  started  a smearing  campaign  against  Manuel.  We  can  prove  that 
this  conspiracy  was  started  by  the  prison  administration  when  they  tried 
to  hide  the  illegalities  some  of  the  staff  were  responsible  for: 

- Manuel  has  spent  years  in  isolation  without  a due  process. 

- In  order  to  justify  this,  he  has  been  accused  of  various  incidents  that 
are  reported  nowhere  on  the  prison  records  and  have  no  witness.  These 
accusations  do  not  stand  and  the  prison  was  unable  to  prove  them. 

- Staff  members  failed  to  report  he  was  taking  medication  while  he  was 
tested  for  drugs,  even  though  Manuel  did  ask  them  to  report  the  4 
medications.  Manuel  was  sent  to  Death  Row  right  after  the  EMIT 
positive . 

It  was  then  a struggle  to  have  the  prison  do  a confirmatory  test  in  an 
outside  lab  and  find  out  about  the  result,  but  we  proved  that  it  was  a 
false  positive.  The  initial  positive  results  were  brought  up  2 weeks  after 
the  test,  on  the  very  same  day  when  Manuel  had  a chance  to  be  released 
from  Max  at  the  end  of  his  unjust  year  in  Ad/Segregation  - this  made  the 
prison  very  suspect.  It  took  a month  and  a half  after  the  second  test  for 
Manuel  to  find  out  the  final  results  in  his  favor. The  prison  kept  them  a 
secret . 

- Shortly  after  this.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  MT  DOC,  issued  a letter 
which  at  first  accused  Manuel  of  being  a threat  to  the  Native  American 
prisoners,  then  also  stated  that  he  was  placed  on  Death  Row  for  his  own 
protection,  which  is  contradictory  and  makes  no  sense. This  letter  was 
sent  to  supporters  in  response  to  their  inquiries  (and  possibly  to  state 
officials/media)  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Manuel  and  justify  his  being 
on  Death  Row. 

We  proved  with  documents  that  these  were  LIES.  A letter  from  the  Prayer 
Warriors  Council  proved  that  Manuel  is  well  respected  and  appreciated,  to 
the  point  he  was  elected  on  the  Council  for  the  4th  time  running.  A 
statement  from  a Unit  Manager  made  it  clear  that  Manuel  was  not  on  Death 
Row  for  his  Protection  and  that  whoever  had  said  that  had  told  a story! 

We  sent  a rebuttal  to  the  DOC's  letter  and  copies  to  a number  of  state 
representatives  and  senators  in  Montana,  and  to  Manuel's  supporters,  so 
they  find  out  the  TRUTH,  and  know  that  this  truth  is  based  on  original 
documents . 

- Now  the  DOC's  last  attempt  to  discourage  supporters  and  state  officials 
consists  of  a double  LIE,  about  Manuel's  current  housing  and  about  his 
crime . 

The  behavior  of  the  DOC  is  appalling.  It  is  an  insult  to  all  those  who 
believe  in  Justice  and  to  the  taxpayers  in  MT  who  are  made  to  believe  that 
their  tax  dollar  is  spent  on  a system  based  on  integrity  and 
rehabilitation . 

I am  sending  you  this  announcement  and  update  for  your  information  and 
in  the  hope  that  this  smearing  campaign  against  Manuel  can  be  stopped.  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  on  how  to  help  us  and  combat  this  outraging 
injustice,  they  are  welcome. 

Thank  you. 

Please  contact  us  at 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Date:  Monday,  Dune  24,  2002  7:41  PM 

Sub j : Petition  for  Alex 

- - FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

From:  Valerie  Scott 

URGENT!!!  PETITION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ALEX  MONTANA 
EASTHAM  UNIT,  TEXAS 

Greetings, 

The  Step  2 Grievances,  concerning  Mr.  Montana's  Disciplinary  Case,  have 
now  been  rubberstamped  by  the  Grievance  Board  to  uphold  previous  unit 


decisions.  Policy  violations  by  officials  continue  to  be  ignored,  as  is 
the  motive  for  retaliation  by  Officer  Hewett. 

However,  this  case  is  currently  under  review  by  L.  Truhlar,  at  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  - Investigations  Division  TDCU-ID,  thanks 
to  outside  pressure  from  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Montana's  case  is  now  at  the  crossroads,  and  it  is  vital  that 
outside  pressure  be  maintained.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  of  you  to  sign  the 
following  petition,  demanding  officials  to  conduct  an  independent, 
impartial  hearing  in  this  case: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/a jm40/ petition . html 

An  update  on  this  case,  including  the  latest  developments,  can  be  found 
on  NAPS'  website,  under  Urgent  Action/News,  at: 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps. 

Copies  of  the  original  Step  2 Grievances,  with  their  decisions,  can  be 
found  on  AIRR's  website  at: 
http://www.airr.org. 

Letters  to  TDC3-ID  officials  listed  at  the  end  of  the  above  update, 
would  still  be  appreciated. 

I thank  you  for  your  continued  support! 

Sincerely, 

Valerie  Scott 
Director,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Tue,  28  May  2002  22:24:37  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : May  24,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  IV  NUMBER  40 


FRIDAY,  MAY  24,  1889. 


MY  KINGDOM. 


A LITTLE  kingdom  I possess. 

Where  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell. 
And  very  hard  the  task 
Of  governing  it  well 
For  passion  tempts  and  troubles  me, 

A wayward  will  misleads. 

And  selfishness  its  shadow  casts 
On  all  my  words  and  deeds. 

How  can  I learn  to  rule  myself. 

To  be  the  child  I should- 
Honest  and  brave  and  never  tire 
Of  trying  to  be  good? 


How  can  I keep  a sunny  soul 
To  shine  along  lifes ' s way? 

How  can  I tune  my  little  heart 
To  sweetly  sing  all  day  ? 

Dear  Father,  help  me  with  the  love 
That  casteth  out  my  fear. 

Teach  me  to  lean  on  thee,  and  feel 
That  thou  art  very  near- 
That  no  temptation  is  unseen. 

No  childish  grief  too  small. 
Since  thou  with  patience  infinite 
Doth  soothe  and  comfort  all. 

I do  not  ask  for  any  crown 
But  that  which  all  may  win. 

Nor  try  to  conquer  any  world 
Except  the  one  within. 

Be  thou  my  Guide  until  I find. 

Led  by  a tender  hand. 

Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself. 

And  dare  to  take  command. 


AN  INDIAN  BOY  IN  OHIO  WHISPERS  HIS 
STORY  OF  A HARD  ROW  ON  THE  RIVER. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  stood  for  a few  moments  with  closed  eyes, 
one  warm  day  this  week,  and  as  he  was  thus  apparently  in  deep  thought,  a 
little  fairy  came  along  and  called  out  to  him,  "Grandpa,  what  are  you 
thinking  about?" 

"The  old  man,  glad  to  have  a chance  to  talk  to  his  child  said,  "My 
dear,  I am  not  thinking.  I am  looking  off  in  the  distance." 

"Why!  How  can  you  see  with  your  eyes  shut.  Grandpa?" 

"My  child!  Th 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dul  2 18:51:24  2002 

Date:  2 Dul  2002  22:09:36  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.027 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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dailyhead lines . htm 

Choctaw  hashi  kaf i/sassafras  moon 

+ - 

Blackfoot  niipoomahkatoyiiksistsikaa  to 's/Summer  big  holy  day  moon 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Indianz  elist,  Rez  Life  and  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs 
Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 


eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

We  were  taught  to  believe  that  the  Great  Spirit  sees  and  hears 
everything,  and  that  He  never  forgets;  that  hereafter  He  will  give 
every  man  a Spirit-home  according  to  his  deserts:  if  he  has  been 
a good  Man,  he  will  have  a good  home;  if  he  has  been  a bad  man, 
he  will  have  a bad  home.  This  I believe,  and  all  my  people  believe 
the  same." 

_Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
t of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Journey 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Our  thanks  to  Earth  Eagle  for  the  newest  addition  to  the  banner... 

Date:  Friday,  June  28,  2002  12:30  AM 
From:  <EarthEaglel@webtv.net> 

Sub j : Navajo  Language  for  News 

Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  - Navajo  Nation  - What's 
happening  among  The  People  News 

I have  said  many  times  I would  rather  fill  a page  with  our  beautiful 
languages  describing  the  reason  for  this  simple  newsletter  than  have  one 
pristine  banner  in  the  language  of  the  invaders.  If  you  want  your  nation 
represented  in  the  masthead  do  as  Earth  Eagle  has  done.  Drop  a note  to 
myself  at  gars@speakeasy.org  or  my  halfside  Janet  at  owlstar@speakeasy.org 

Assistance  Needed:  Arizona  Tribes  in  Dire  Need 
Date:  Wed,  26  Jun  2002  08:51:06  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename="DIRE  NEEDS" 
http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http : //www. pechanga . net/press_release/ assist ance_needed_arizona_tribes . htm 

ASSISTANCE  NEEDED:  Arizona  Tribes  In  Dire  Need 

This  morning.  President  Bush  declared  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  home 
to  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  a disaster  area  in  the  wake  of  the 
Rodeo  fire.  The  President  also  declared  Apache  and  Navajo  counties 
disaster  areas. 

The  declaration  makes  federal  funds  (such  as  low-interest  loans,  grants 
and  other  programs)  available  for  disaster  assistance  for  residents  and 
businesses  that  are  affected  by  the  fire.  To  apply  for  aid,  call  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration  (FEMA)  toll-free  at 
1-800-621-FEMA  (3362),  or  1-800-462-7585  (TTY)  for  the  hearing  and  speech 
impaired;  lines  are  open  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  seven  days  a week  until 
further  notice. 

Local  Indian  communities  are  also  stepping  up  to  the  plate.  The 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  (SCAT)  has  established  the  "San  Carlos  Fire 
Support/Relief  Committee"  to  help  address  the  concerns  of  the  Rodeo  fire. 
Robert  Howard  heads  the  committee  for  the  tribal  government.  Mr.  Howard  is 
seeking  resources  to  assist  White  Mountain  Apache  tribal  members  affected 
by  the  huge  fires  raging  across  the  White  Mountains.  The  committee's 
command  and  information  center  will  be  in  the  Tribal  Administration 
Building  in  San  Carlos. 

To  help  the  victims  of  Arizona's  largest  wildfire,  please  call 
(928)  812-0561.  Mr.  Howard  can  also  be  paged  at  (928)  402-3651  or 
emailed  at  scat_7mileoffice@yahoo.com. 

SCAT  has  opened  its  R.V.  park  and  horse/livestock  facilities  at  the 
Apache  Gold  Casino/Resort  to  people  with  trailers/campers  free  of  charge. 
There  will  also  be  a block  of  rooms  available  at  the  resort  hotel  free  of 
charge  to  fire  victims,  as  well  as  meals  for  both  evacuees  and 
firefighters . 

SCAT  is  also  accepting  donations  for  forwarding  to  the  American  Red 
Cross . 

Willadine  Hughes,  RN  Nurse  Educator/Liaison  to  the  Evacuation  Center 
Coordinator  at  the  Whiteriver  Indian  Health  Service  offices,  forwarded  a 
list  of  the  most-needed  items: 

- Toiletries:  Shampoo,  toothpaste,  lotion 

- Towels 

- Sheets 

- Blankets 

- Flashlights  and  batteries 

- Drinking  water 

- Duice 

- Small  and  large  animal  cages  or  pet  taxis 

- Phone  cards  for  families  to  keep  in  touch  with  loved  ones 

- Cell  phones  if  possible 

- Generators  - as  many  as  you  can  supply 

- Water  tankers  - 30,000  - 40,000  gal.  (military  type) 

Ms.  Hughes  can  be  reached  at  (928)  338-4911  or  email  kwhughes@citlink.net. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Victor  Rocha  Communications,  LLC. 

Date:  Sun,  30  Dun  2002  00:17:05  EDT 
From:  sumsumsumer@aol.com 

Sub j : Warning  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  re:  Cherylanne  Rainbow  Star 
Mailing  List:  Indianz  elist  <Indianz@yahoogroups . com> 

from  mike  wicks 

Warning  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  re:  Cherylanne  Rainbow  Star 
Date:  Sat,  29  Dun  2002  20:49:34  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  VA  AIM  Chapter  <va_aiml@yahoo.com> 


Greetings, 


A number  of  complaints  and  concerns  were  received  regarding  Cherylanne 
Rainbow  Star  (real  name  Cherylanne  Linares)of  Milford  Connecticut,  and 
Director  of  'White  Buffalo  Society' . We  verified  the  issues  of  concerns, 
much  of  which  was  found  on  her  own  website.  Some  of  those  issues 
included  dressing  school  children  up  with  'indian  headbands'  complete  with 
paper  or  fake  feather  as  part  of  her  educational  exhibit  at  schools; 
having  the  teacher  pretend  to  be  a 'chief'  and  then  instructing  the 
children  into  'clans'  and  tribes  for  their  activities.  Adding  to  that  was 
her  'products'  available  in  her  catalog  for  children  as  'toys  and  games' 
such  as  "pipe  w/legend  $3",  game  rules  for  "medicine  lodge",  plastic  bear 
claws  and  eagle  claws  for  making  'play'  jewelry,  etc.  These  were  just  a 
few  of  the  complaints,  not  withstanding  the  stereotyping  and 
misrepresentation  of  Native  culture(s). 

In  checking  further  we  found  that  she  claimed  to  be  Blackfoot  or  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  told  people  she  had  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  her  Nation.  Calls  were  made  to  the  Nations  in  Montana  and 
none  knew  of  her,  except  for  the  Blackfeet  Nation  in  Browning  Montana.  We 
were  referred  to  their  Tribal  Attorney  who  asked  that  we  post  the 
following  statement  to  warn  others  about  Cherylanne  Rainbow  Star. 

As  a side  note,  many  Nations  and  Native  groups  are  making  stronger 
stands  and  speaking  out  against  frauds  and  those  who  exploit  our  various 
Nations  cultures. 

We  not  only  applaud  their  actions  but  also  encourage  them  and  offer  our 
support . 

Kathy  Morning  Star 
Director,  VA-AIM 

STATEMENT,  dated  Dune  28,  2002: 

"We  want  people  to  know  Cherylanne  Rainbow  Star  is  not  a member  of  nor 
sanctioned  by  or  approved  by  the  Tribal  Council  or  Tribal  Business  Council 
of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  Her  stuff  is  not  culturally  consistent  or 
appropriate  for  our  people  or  tribe. 

She  is  misrepresenting  Native  people  and  our  people  and  in  our  view  is 
fraudulently  benefiting  from  her  misrepresentation(s) . 


Doe  McKay 
Tribal  Attorney 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Council 
Browning,  Montana" 

Their  website  can  be  found  at  http://www.blackfeetnation.com/ 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 
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- Former  Crow  Tribal  Chairman 
Forest  Horn 

- Crossings 

- Timber  Loss  threatens 
White  Mountain  Livelihood 

- Fire  rips  Heart  out  of 
White  Mountain  Apache 

- Code-Talker  will  be  Honored  Duly  4 

- Navajo  Emergency  Funds 
used  to  buy  Livestock  Feed 

- Have  Toxins  permeated 
Swinomish  Diet 
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-  — "RE:  Sam  "Chi"  Hones  Billy  Hr."  

Date:  Wed,  26  Hun  2002  08:51:06  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="SAM  HONES  BILLY  HR." 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. daily-times . com/Stories/0, 1413, 129%257E6574%257E693731, 00 . html 

Code  Talker  dead  at  the  age  of  77 
Tuesday,  Hune  25,  2002 

SHEEP  SPRINGS  Friday  morning  Sam  "Chi"  Hones  Billy  Hr.  passed  away  at  hi 
home.  He  was  77-years-old  and  a resident  of  New  Mexico  all  of  his  life. 

Billy  was  born  in  Standing  Rock,  but  for  the  past  55  years  he  lived  in 
Sheep  Springs.  He  married  Genevieve  Billy  and  raised  a family  of  two 
daughters  and  one  son  in  the  area  outside  of  Gallup. 

During  World  War  II,  Billy  was  called  to  serve  his  country.  He  went 
overseas  to  serve  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  This 
was  an  interesting  time  for  him  as  he  got  to  see  another  continent  and  the 
horrors  of  war. 

"We  would  ask  him  to  tell  us  stories  about  the  war,  but  he  would  always 
tell  us  that  we  didn't  need  to  know  anything  about  it,"  his  granddaughter 
Claudia  Sandoval  stated. 

He  made  a reference  to  World  War  II  every  few  years,  but  for  the  most 
part,  preferred  not  to  talk  about  it. 

Billy  did  have  one  reminder  of  the  war  that  he  kept  visible,  though.  He 
had  always  enjoyed  woodworking  and  as  a souvenir  he  brought  back  a piece 
of  wood  from  the  battlefield  and  some  bullets  from  Hapanese  fighter  planes 
Out  of  these  materials,  he  made  a very  unique  picture  frame.  He  gave  it  to 
his  family  with  a picture  of  himself  in  it. 

He  loved  working  with  wood,  and  even  built  the  house  that  he  lived  in 
until  his  death.  Billy  was  very  proud  of  this  and  his  other  creations  that 
included  some  furniture  and  a shade  house.  He  was  considered  a handy  man. 

Other  hobbies  included  reading,  writing  and  spending  time  with  his 
family.  Billy  loved  spoiling  his  grandchildren,  buying  them  candy  and  soda 
every  time  he  went  to  the  store,  said  Claudia. 

Billy  was  a stubborn  man,  basically  doing  what  he  pleased.  He  was 
advised  not  to  drive  because  of  his  age,  but  did  it  anyway.  He  liked 
driving,  so  he  was  not  going  to  stop.  His  family  always  found  it  humorous 
because  they  could  never  keep  up  with  him. 

He  also  liked  to  watch  wrestling,  making  sure  his  family  recorded  the 
weekly  programs  so  he  would  never  miss  an  episode. 

Besides  being  stubborn  and  a fun  man,  Billy  was  a very  helpful  person. 

He  tried  to  make  sure  everyone  he  knew  had  what  they  needed.  Whether  it 
was  food,  money  or  a helping  hand,  he  was  there  to  assist  whoever  needed 
it . 

He  enjoyed  his  life  and  where  he  lived.  His  home  in  Sheep  Springs  was 
near  the  mountains.  He  had  land  in  the  mountains  and  loved  to  camp  out 
there.  During  the  warmer  months  in  the  year,  Billy  would  take  a pillow  and 
blanket  to  his  land,  grab  a book,  and  read  until  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
summer  sun. 

This  giving  man  was  content  with  life  and  enjoyed  being  around  people. 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife  and  children,  five  brothers,  three  sisters,  16 
grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  Daily  Times. 
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Forest  Horn 
Sunday,  Tune  30,  2002 

LODGE  GRASS  - Forest  A.  Horn,  78,  of  Lodge  Grass,  former  Crow  Tribal 
Chairman,  passed  away  on  Friday,  Dune  28,  2002,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS 
Hospital . 

Iilahiiche  (Sharp  Shooter)  was  born  on  Nov.  27,  1923,  in  Lodge  Grass, 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ann  Bear  Below  Horn.  He  grew  up  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  area  along  Lodge  Grass  Creek.  He  received  his  education  in  Lodge 
Grass  at  the  St.  Ann's  Mission,  where  the  teacher  was  his  uncle.  Well 
Known.  He  continued  his  education  at  the  Albright  School,  often  riding 
horseback  to  school. 

Forest  married  Violetta  Thomas  in  October  of  1948  and  the  couple  made 
their  home  on  Lodge  Grass  Creek. 

Many  who  knew  Forest  recall  how  he  was  a champion  in  rodeo,  successful 
cattleman  and  Crow  politician.  Despite  his  stature  and  success,  he  was  a 
humble,  compassionate  and  honest  man.  A man  of  few  words  and  probably 
would  agree  that  if  he  was  standing  here  today,  he  would  say  little  more 
about  himself  then,  "I  love  my  family  and  I loved  the  time  I was  able  to 
be  with  you." 

On  a professional  level  and  as  first  a cattleman  and  then  Chairman  of 
the  Crow  Nation,  he  demonstrated  his  humility  by  just  getting  by.  He  never 
wanted  more  for  himself  and  was  perfectly  content  to  drive  a Ford  or  Chevy, 
no  matter  how  broken  down.  He  demonstrated  a profound  political  acuity  for 
the  Crow  people.  His  thinking  was  profound  in  that  he  reconciled  his  Crow 
beliefs  in  ways  that  were  good  for  his  people.  He  served  in  nearly  all 
offices  for  the  Crow  Tribe,  including  the  Tribal  Chairman.  He  was  honest 
and  believed  that  the  ancient  ways  were  viable  and  necessary  for  the  tribe 
to  survive.  He  had  a vision  of  where  the  tribe  was  and  what  was  needed  for 
it's  prosperity. 

Forest  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church, 
the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  child  of  Greasy  Mouth.  He  opened  his  doors  to 
everyone  and  welcomed  all  to  the  table,  where  he  could  always  be  counted 
upon  for  a good  meal,  good  company  and  a place  to  stay  for  a night  or  for 
months . 

His  parents,  wife,  Violetta,  daughter  Theresa  Horn,  son  Clayton  Horn, 
his  adopted  father,  Caleb  Plain  Bull,  brothers  Alonzo  and  Daniel  Other 
Bull,  Thomas  and  George  Horn,  adopted  brother  Lawrence  Plenty  Hawk,  and 
one  grandson,  Shawn  Gun  Shows,  preceded  Forest  in  death. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Samuel  (Darla)  Horn  and  Danny  (Letha)  Gun 
Shows  of  Lodge  Grass;  four  daughters,  loan  Big  Medicine  of  Dunmore,  loanie 
(Frank)  Rowland  of  Lodge  Grass,  Rhonda  and  Mary  Horn  of  No  Water;  his 
brothers,  Floyd  (Ada)  Horn  and  Harry  (Darlene)  Wallace  of  Lodge  Grass  and 
Roger  Turns  Plenty  of  Pryor;  a sister,  loan  Horn  of  Lodge  Grass;  half 
sister,  Kathy  lones  of  Wyola;  adopted  sisters,  Clara  Nomee  and  Ada  Rides 
the  Horse  of  Lodge  Grass,  Rosaline  Long  Visitor  and  Ida  Tobacco  of  South 
Dakota;  his  adopted  brothers,  Sargie  Howe  of  Lodge  Grass,  lohn  Myron 
Stewart  of  Dunmore  and  Calvin  lumping  Bull  of  South  Dakota;  adopted  sons. 
Clay  Dawes  of  Washington,  Francis  White  Clay  and  Michael  Little  Nest  of 
Crow  Agency,  Bernard  lohnson,  Benedict  Blaine,  Woodson  Faraway  and 
Terrance  Coversup  of  Lodge  Grass;  adopted  daughters,  Bridgett  Takes  Gun 
and  Dora  Gonzales  of  Lodge  Grass;  he  raised  his  grandson,  Sam  Horn,  lr.; 

19  grandchildren;  17  great-grandchildren;  his  extended  families,  G rey 
Bull,  Blaine,  Bends,  Stops,  Black  Eagle,  Bear  Below,  lefferson,  Shaeffer, 
White  Hip,  Well  Known,  Sara  Pease  family  and  the  Horn  family  from  Idaho; 
members  of  the  Thomas  and  Whiteman  families  who,  as  in-laws,  always  held 
him  in  a position  of  honor.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  nieces  and  nephews, 
Tribian  Rides  the  Bear,  Loretta  Cummings,  Autumn  White  Clay,  lacalyn  Bear 
Claw,  Rosaline  Old  Bear,  Susan  Horn,  Rebecca  Other  Bull,  Mike  Horn,  Chris 


Horn,  Darrel  Bright  Wings,  Willie  Old  Bear,  Frank  Bear  Cloud,  Sr.,  Dordie 
Bear  Cloud,  Marlene  Thomas,  Treva  Bell  Rock  Raynard,  Morton  and  Byron 
Other  Bull,  and  his  sister-in-law,  Doris  Thomas. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  4 p.m.  on  Sunday,  Dune  30,  at  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
Family  Cemetery  at  No  Water.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dune  26,  2002 

Charles  Vernon  Clifford  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Charles  Vernon  Clifford  Dr.,  infant  son  of  Charles  Clifford 
Sr.  and  Constance  Winters-Clifford  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  born  and  died  Sunday, 
Dune  23,  2002,  in  Bellevue,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  one  brother,  Charles  Louis  Clifford,  Pine 
Ridge;  three  sisters,  Anne  Clifford,  Edith  Clifford  and  Sheere  Clifford, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge;  his  paternal  grandparents,  Melvin  Clifford  Sr.,  Sioux 
City,  S.D.,  and  Thelma  Red  Feather,  Pine  Ridge;  and  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Louis  Winters  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  27,  at  the 
Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Pugliese  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  28,  2002 

Ambrose  R.  Tail  Sr. 

OGLALA  - Ambrose  R.  Tail  Sr.,  56,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Dune  24,  2002,  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Susan  Tail,  Cheyenne;  three  daughters.  Amber 
Tail,  Ellen  Tail  and  Lynette  Tail,  all  of  Cheyenne;  three  sons,  Richard 
Tail,  Denver,  Ambrose  Tail  Dr.,  Portsmouth,  W.Va.,  and  Deremy  Tail, 
Cheyenne;  two  stepchildren,  Carmel  Gamier,  Cheyenne,  and  Verlyn  Gamier, 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  four  brothers,  Don  Tail,  A1  Tail,  Cleveland  Tail  and 
Fred  Tail,  all  of  Porcupine;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Dune  27,  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Asa 
Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  29,  2002 

Kayla  Lou  Matthews 

PINE  RIDGE  - Kayla  Lou  Matthews,  17,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Dune  25, 
2002,  in  Minneapolis. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Leon  and  Belva  Matthews,  Pine  Ridge;  one 
sister,  Tami  Matthews,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  brother.  Brad  Matthews,  Pine 
Ridge . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  1,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  2,  at  Gospel  Fellowship 


Mission  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Earl  Hedlund  and  the  Rev.  Harold 
Ambrose  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Brown  Eyes  family  plot  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carilla  Sue  Shots  With  Arrow 

ALLEN  - Carilla  Sue  Shots  With  Arrow,  22,  Allen,  died  Thursday,  Dune  27, 
2002,  in  Allen. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Alliana  Returns  From  Scout,  Allen;  her 
parents,  Charles  Shots  With  Arrow  and  Florence  Tallman,  both  of  Allen;  one 
son,  Albert  Returns  From  Scout,  Allen;  eight  sisters,  Carla  Shots  With 
Arrow,  Chastity  Shots  With  Arrow,  Charmaine  Shots  With  Arrow,  Charlene 
Shots  With  Arrow,  Dessica  Shots  With  Arrow,  DeAnne  Shots  With  Arrow  and 
Tina  Shots  With  Arrow,  all  of  Allen,  and  Sonya  Shots  With  Arrow,  Kyle;  and 
five  brothers,  Travis  Thunder  Bow,  Charles  Shots  With  Arrow  and  Trudell 
Shots  With  Arrow,  all  of  Allen,  and  Deon  Shots  With  Arrow  and  Milo  Shots 
With  Arrow,  both  of  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Inestimable  Gift 
Episcopal  Church  in  Allen. 

Services  will  be  at  noon  Monday,  Duly  1,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Makes  Good  and  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Mr.  Mike 
Little  Boy  will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home,  Pine  Ridge,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  30,  2002 
Kayla  Lou  Matthews 

In  loving  memory  of  Kayla  Lou  Matthews. 

Kayla  was  born  on  March  1,  1985  to  Leon  and  Belva  Matthews.  At  8 months 
Kayla  was  diagnosed  with  Cyanotic  Congenital  Heart  Disease.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and,  after  four  heart  surgeries  and  waiting  almost  four  months 
for  a heart  transplant  in  Minnesota,  Kayla  left  loved  ones  to  be  with  her 
Grandma  Lou  and  Desus  on  Dune  25,  2002.  In  spite  of  her  serious  illness, 
Kayla  lived  and  loved  life  to  the  fullest.  She  rode  horseback  and  a 4- 
wheeler  with  her  sister-friend,  Donnel  Ecoffey.  She  went  parasailing  and 
tubing  with  her  sister  Tami.  She  watched  movies  with  her  little  brother. 
Brad.  Kayla  left  her  family  and  relatives  with  the  gift  of  how  precious 
life  is.  She  leaves  Tami  to  be  the  "big  sister"  and  gives  Brad  a rest  from 
being  her  "go-fer"  (he  was  her  feet  when  hers  were  too  tired).  Kayla 
leaves  her  daddy  and  mom  with  broken  hearts  but  with  a smile  saying  that 
we'll  all  be  together  again.  She  leaves  all  her  cousins,  aunties,  uncles. 
Grandmas,  Grandpas  and  dear  friends  with  much  regret,  and  yet,  Kayla  was 
at  peace  knowing  what  she  believed  about  God.  Her  beloved  Grandma  Lou 
Brown  Eyes,  with  whom  she  shared  birthdays  and  times  of  death,  preceded 
Kayla  in  death.  The  Family  is  truly  grateful  to  all  who  loved  and  helped 
Kayla  in  and  out  of  the  home  and  hospital  visits.  We  also  want  to  thank  Dr. 
Braunlin,  Dr.  Spangler  and  Brenda,  Dr.  Dunnigan,  and  our  own  local  friend. 
Dr.  Butterbrodt;  and,  the  entire  cardiology,  rehab,  pain,  neurology,  and 
nephrology  team  at  Fairview  University.  Kayla  became  very  close  and 
dependent  on  her  ICU  nurses,  Kelly,  Aimee,  and  Lori,  and  on  her  primary 
nurses  on  6C,  Stephanie  and  Megan.  A special  thanks  to  Tony,  her  food  tray 
provider,  and,  who  called  Kayla  his  "Princess"  and  who  always  encouraged 
her  to  eat.  Also,  we'll  miss  Dot  dearly,  our  faithful  social  worker 
visitor  and  dear  friend  who  always  brought  stickers  and  sunshine  to  our 
days.  All  that  you  did  for  Kayla,  physically,  emotionally  and  spiritually 
will  be  kept  hidden  in  her  mother's  heart.  Wake  Services  will  be  on  Monday, 
Duly  1,  2002  at  1 pm  beginning  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  with  the  funeral 
service  on  Tuesday  at  10  am.  Duly  2,  2002  at  her  own  Pine  Ridge  Gospel 
Fellowship  Church.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Brown  Eyes  Family  Plot  in  Slim 
Buttes,  South  Dakota.  Until  we  go  to  her,  we  let  Kayla  go  with  all  our 
love  and  tears. 


Duly  2,  2002 


Roselyn  E.  Has  No  Horse 

KYLE  - Roselyn  E.  Has  No  Horse,  62,  Kyle,  died  Friday,  Dune  28,  2002,  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Donathan  Long  Soldier,  Lapwai,  Idaho,  Tim 
Has  No  Horse,  Atwater,  Calif.,  and  Dulien  Has  No  Horse,  Potato  Creek;  two 
sisters,  Ramona  Means,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Althea  Doodson,  Derry,  N.H.; 
three  brothers,  Lawrence  Chipps,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Arthur  Has  No  Horse, 

Allen,  and  Alvin  Has  No  Horse,  Kyle;  and  five  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  4,  at  Little  Wound 
School  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  6,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Mr.  Keith  Horse  Looking  will  officiate 
over  traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Potato 
Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  26,  2002 
Gilbert  Roan 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gilbert  Roan,  42,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  Dune  28  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Veterans 
Community  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance. 

Roan  died  Dune  20  in  Edgewood.  He  was  Dec.  21,  1959  Chinle,  Ariz.  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  and  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Roan  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School,  attended  TVI,  Albuquerque, 
where  he  earned  a AA-Liberal  Arts  and  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas, 
were  he  graduated  with  his  bachelors  and  masters  degrees  in  social  work. 

He  was  a substance  abuse  counselor  and  former  Gallup  High  Teacher. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mary  and  Dulison  Roan  Sr.;  brothers, 

David  D.  Roan  Sr.  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Patricia  Roan  of  Mariano  Lake, 

Salome  Roan  of  Gallup  and  Brenda  Chee  of  Globe,  Ariz. 

Roan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Harold  Ayze  and  Noami 
Ayze,  Chester  Roan  and  Rena  Mark;  brothers,  Ronald  Roan  and  Dulison  Roan 
Dr.  and  Sandra  Roan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Pascal  Kinsel  Dr.,  Davidson  Roan,  Robert  Roan,  David 
Roan  Dr.,  Samuel  Parker  and  David  Roan  Sr.  The  family  will  receive 
friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  St.  Dominies  Hall,  Fort 
Defiance . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dohnnie  Hale 

WIDE  RUINS  - Services  for  Dohnnie  Hale,  77,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  27  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Mission,  Klagetoh,  Ariz.  Father 
Will  McCue  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Klagetoh,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Hale  died  Dune  23  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dec.  15,  1924  in  Antelope 
Lake,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Hale  was  a silversmith,  representative  of  Wide  Ruins  Chapter.  He  was  a 
board  member  of  Fort  Defiance  Agency  Health  Board,  Sage  Memorial  Health 
Board,  Wide  Ruins  School  Board,  Navajo  Area  School  Board  Association,  DNA 
Legal  Services  and  Navajo  Nation  Family  Planning  Board. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers,  Dohn  Hale  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.  and  Doe 
Hale  of  Mentmore  and  sisters,  Fannie  Hale-Mitchell  and  Alice  Hale  Doe  both 
of  Wide  Ruins. 

Hale  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Kadeebah  Hale-Lynch  and  Dim 
Hale;  brothers,  Charlie  Hale,  Willie  Hale,  Thompson  Hale  and  Benjamin  Hale. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Kenneth  Chico 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kenneth  Chico,  45,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Thursday,  Dune  27  at  Mary,  Mother  of  Mankind  Catholic  Church,  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  at  Community  Cemetery,  Kinlichee. 

Chico  died  Dune  21  in  Lupton,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Feb.  3,  1957  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water 
People  Clan. 

Chico  attended  Many  Farms  High  School  and  was  employed  with  N.H.A. 
scattered  housing.  His  hobbies  included  jogging,  horseback  riding  and 
rodeo . 

Survivors  include  his  sons.  Bandy  Chico,  Kevin  Chico  and  Kennen  Chico; 
daughters,  Cindy  Chico  and  Casey  Chico;  parents,  Ilene  Chico  and  Doe 
Chico;  brothers,  Herbert  Chico,  Leonard  Chico  and  Hambert  Chico;  sisters, 
Charlotte  Morgan,  Alta  Yazzie  and  Irene  Chico. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  relatives. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Vincent  Clyde  Dr. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Vincent  Clyde  Dr.,  20,  will  be  held  1 
p.m.,  Thursday,  Dune  27  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  willl  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery,  St. 
Michaels . 

Clyde  Dr.  died  Dune  23  in  St.  Michaels.  She  was  born  Aug.  30,  1981  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
People  Clan. 

Clyde  Dr.  attended  Window  Rock  Elementary,  Window  Rock  High  School, 
Winslow  High  School,  and  Nothern  Arizona  Academy.  He  was  employed  with 
Cholla  Power  Plant,  St.  Dohns  and  Navajo  Nation  Inn.  His  hobbies  included 
playing  basketball  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Darlene  Yazzie  Sr.  of  St.  Michaels  and 
Vincent  Clyde  Sr.  of  Winslow;  brothers,  Duliuston  Begay  and  Lance  Clyde 
both  of  Winslow;  sisters,  Marlene  Benally  of  St.  Michaels,  Velesha  Clyde, 
Valencia  Clyde,  Tatianna  Clyde  and  Venisha  Clyde  all  of  Winslow; 
grandparents.  Doe  and  Betty  Clyde  Sr.  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.  and  Mary  Ann 
Benally  of  St.  Michaels. 

Clyde  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Allen  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Doe  Clyde  Dr.,  Glenn  Wilson,  Adrian  Notah,  Garrett 
Notah,  Tony  Walker  Dr.  and  Michael  Clyde. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Clem  Mariano 

HEARTBUTTE  - Services  for  Clem  Mariano,  92,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Friday,  Dune  28  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Pastor  Ray  and  Florence  Barker 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery,  Thoreau. 

Mariano  died  Dune  22  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  bron  Dune  22,  1910  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Mariano  was  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Mariano  of  Heartbutte;  sons,  Wayne  C. 
Mariano  of  Heartbutte  and  Tom  Mariano  of  Milan;  daughter.  Rose  Ann  Yazzie 
of  Heartbutte;  brother,  Clarence  B.  Mariano  of  Heartbutte;  sisters, 
Elizabeth  M.  Begay  and  Ruth  M.  Roper  both  of  Heartbutte;  16  grandchildren 
and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Mariano  was  preceded  in  death  his  father,  Mariano  Begay;  sisters,  Alice 
Willie  and  Anna  Martinez  and  brothers,  Phillip  Mariano  and  Dohn  Mariano. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ricky  B.  Yazzie,  Bobby  Mariano,  Brian  Mariano, 

Harvey  Mariano,  Troy  Mariano  and  Wayne  C.  Mariano. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Little  Water  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Lucy  Peshlakai 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Lucy  Peshlakai,  90,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  27  at  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Naschitti.  Pastor  Derome 
Sandoval  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community 
Cemetery. 

Peshlakai  died  Dune  23  in  Bloomfield.  She  was  born  April  11,  1912  in 
Wheatfields,  Ariz.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Sleep  Rock  People 
Clan . 

Peshlakai  was  a rug  weaver,  raised  livestock  and  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Lee  Dohn  Peshlakai  Sr.  of  Naschitti; 
daughters.  Rose  Bitsie  of  Albuquerque,  Elsie  Peshlakai,  Amelda  Peshlakai, 
Pauline  Dr.  Peshlakai  and  Myrtle  D.  Herbert  all  of  Naschitti;  brothers, 
Frank  Stevens  Dr.  and  Edgar  Bitsoi  both  of  Naschitti;  sister,  Minnie 
Foster  of  Naschitti;  25  grandchildren;  61  great-grandchildren  and  four 
great-great  grandchildren . 

Peshlakai  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dennie  Peshlakai-Begay 
and  Frank  Steven  Sr.;  sons,  Henry,  Kenneth  and  George;  brother,  Derome 
Stevens  and  sister,  Katherine  Arviso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Peshlakai,  Kenneth  Peshlakai,  Lee  Dohn 
Peshlakai  Dr.,  Dason  Herbert,  Doel  Herbert  and  Kevin  Peshlakai. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naschitti  Chapter  House. 

Dune  27,  2002 

Linda  B.  Barber 

TOCITO  - Services  for  Linda  Barber,  54,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Dune  28  at  Boyd's  Residence,  Vanderwagen.  Pastor  Doe  M.  Lee  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Pine  Tree  Cemetery,  Vanderwagen. 

Barber  died  Dune  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  12,  1948  in  Vanderwagen 
into  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mountain 
Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Henry  Barber  of  Tocito;  son,  David  Barber 
of  Gallup;  daughter,  Ophelia  Barber  of  Vanderwagen;  mother,  Olive  Mae 
Russell  of  Vanderwagen;  brothers,  Glenn  Adeky  Sr.,  Carl  Boyd,  Raymond  Boyd 
and  Leo  R.  Etsitty  all  of  Vanderwagen;  sisters,  Lucy  Antone  of  Coolidge, 
Ariz.,  Lottie  Boyd,  Sadie  Boyd  and  Ruth  Charley  all  of  Vanderwagen  and  10 
grandchildren . 

Barber  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Dummy  Mustache  Boy  and 
brother,  Mike  R.  Etsitty. 

Pallbeaers  will  be  David  H.  Barber,  Billy  Begay  Dr.,  Carl  Boyd,  Conan 
Caesar,  Frankie  Charley  and  Keith  Charley. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Benson  Benally 

RAMAH  - Services  for  Benson  Benally,  43,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Dune  28  at  Ramah  Nazarene  Church.  Rev.  Dohn  R.  Nells  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  on  family  land. 

Benally  died  Dune  21  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Duly  26,  1958  in  Zuni. 

Benally  recieved  an  associate  degree  from  New  Mexico  State  University. 

He  was  a teacher  at  Pinehill  High  School  and  was  employed  by  the  Ramah 
Navajo  School  Board.  His  hobbies  included  football,  basketball,  and 
outdoor  activities. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Tanya  Benally  of  Ramah;  sons,  Brent,  Doren 
and  Adriel  all  of  Ramah;  daughter.  Charity  of  Ramah;  mother,  Zonnie 
Benally  of  Vanderwagen;  brothers,  Wilson  Benally  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 

Dohnson  Benally  and  Kee  Benally  both  of  Vanderwagen;  sisters,  Louise  and 
Linda  Benally  both  of  Vanderwagen,  Alice  Pablano  and  Susie  Benally  both  of 
Zuni . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Hoskie  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brent  Benally,  Doren  Benally,  Adriel  Benally,  Keith 
Benally  Dr.  Emmanuel  Benally  and  Edlen  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Ramah  Nazarene  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Duly  1,  2002 


Pernall  D.  Edsitty 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Pernall  Edsitty,  27,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  Duly  1 at  LaVida  Mission,  north  of  Crownpoint.  Raven  Preston  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery. 

Edsitty  died  Dune  22  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Sept.  14,  1974  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan. 

Edsitty  graduated  from  Fort  Wingate  High  School  and  was  employed  at 
Wendy's  in  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Alicia  Renee  Edsitty  of  Red  Rock;  father, 
Ned  Edsitty  of  Crownpoint;  brother,  Nedford  Edsitty  of  Hobbs;  and  sisters, 
Lynette  K.  Edsitty  of  Standing  Rock,  Personna  D.  Edsitty  of  Becenti  and 
Rahelle  A.  Edsitty  of  Crownpoint. 

Edsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother.  Pearl  S.  Edsitty  and 
grandmother,  Hilda  D.  Harvey,  and  great-grandparents,  Eva  and  Frank  Dohn. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  Benally,  Arvil  Benally,  Ned  Edsitty,  Charles 
Kelsey,  Dohnson  Kien  and  Felix  Vigil. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dohn  Tsosie 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dohn  Tsosie,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Duly  1 at  Chinle  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  was  born  Dec.  24,  1912  in  Chinle  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan 
for  the  Tower  House  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  was  a Hand  Trembler,  sheepherder,  farmer  and  rancher.  He  worked 
on  the  railroad  and  coalmines. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  David  Tsosie  of  Phoenix,  Tommy  Tsosie  of 
Chinle;  daughters,  Della  Keith  of  Blanding,  Utah,  Mary  Ann  Shorty  and 
Duanita  Dones  both  of  Chinle;  parents.  Woman  in  Red  and  Hosteen  Etsitty; 
brothers,  Damie  Etsitty,  Bahe  Etsitty  and  David  Etsitty;  21  grandchildren 
and  28  great-grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Zonnie  Whitesinger  Tsosie; 
daughters,  Alta  Smith;  sister,  Nellie  Etsitty;  and  brother,  Stanley 
Etsitty,  Wilup  Etsitty,  Etsitty  Begay  and  Hobb  Etsitty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marvin  Shorty,  Delbert  Shorty,  Lorenzo  Shorty, 

Farren  Benviden,  Orlando  Tsosie  and  Phillip  D.  Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Yelth  Nana  Bah  Dohn 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Yalth  Nana  Bah  Dohn,  95,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Duly  1 at  the  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh.  Burial  will 
follow  at  family  plot.  Wide  Ruins. 

Dohn  died  Dune  26  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  She  was  born  in  1907  in  Wide  Ruins 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Emanuel  Kee  Dohn;  daughter,  Louise  Stewart 
and  27  grandchildren . 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kee  Dohn  and  parents,  Nadesba 
and  Kla'Zhin. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  and  relatives. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  26,  2002 
Woodrow  Kicking  Woman 

BROWNING  --  Woodrow  Kicking  Woman,  57,  a firefighter,  ranchhand  and 
boxer  from  Browning,  died  Sunday  in  a Great  Falls  hospital  of 
complications  from  a stroke. 

His  funeral  is  noon  Saturday  at  the  Starr  School  gym,  with  burial  in 
Whitegrass  Cemetery  at  Starr  School.  His  wake  is  in  progress.  Day  Family 


Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  left  Savage;  a sister,  Esther  Kicking  Woman; 
and  brothers  Melvin  Kicking  Woman,  Louis  Kicking  Woman  and  Calvin  Kicking 
Woman  Sr. 

Dune  30,  2002 

Doseph  'Mousie'  Rattler  Sr. 

BROWNING  --  World  War  II  Army  veteran  Doseph  "Mousie"  Rattler  Sr.,  whose 
Indian  name  was  Wolf  Head,  78,  of  Browning,  who  worked  for  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  until  retiring  in  1986,  died 
Thursday  in  Browning  of  pulmonary  fibrosis. 

A rosary  is  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 
p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  at  St.  Michael's 
Cemetery  in  Browning.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  handling  the 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Verena  Rattler,  Lucille  Hall,  Kathy  R.  Evans 
and  Monica  Rattler;  sons  Doseph  Rattler  Dr.,  Elmer  Rattler  and  Dick 
Rattler;  sisters  Victoria  Skunk  Cap  and  Annie  Wall;  a brother,  Roy  Bennett 
Sr.;  and  39  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  DoAnn  (LaMott)  Rattler  in  1994; 
daughters  Mary  M.  Bird  and  Doyce  Reevis;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

Dune  25,  2002 

Victor  Morning,  Sr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - Victor  Thomas  "Tuffy"  Morning,  Sr.,  75,  of  Lodge  Grass, 
went  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  to  unite  with  loved  ones  that  have  gone 
before,  on  Saturday,  Dune  22,  2002.  Our  Dad  was  a member  of  the  Peigan 
Clan  and  a child  of  the  Peigan  Clan. 

IISAXCHILAAKE-Hawk  Child  was  born  Dec.  14,  1926  to  Paul  and  Nancy  Hoops 
Morning  in  Crow  Agency.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Crow  Agency  and 
later  received  a degree  as  a Counselor  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Victor  married  Leona  Little  Light  on  March  14,  1954,  in  Hardin  and  they 
made  their  home  in  the  Lodge  Grass  area.  Dad  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  which 
came  naturally  to  him,  because  of  his  love  for  horses  and  cattle.  He 
worked  for  ranches  throughout  the  Lodge  Grass  valley.  After  receiving  his 
counselor  credentials.  Dad  worked  for  several  years  as  a Community  Health 
Representative  for  the  Crow  Tribe.  This  also  included  the  position  of 
alcohol  counselor  at  the  Crow  Tribal  Detox  Center. 

Dad  had  an  encounter  with  the  Lord  Desus  Christ  at  the  age  of  26, 
changing  the  course  of  his  life  from  then  on.  He  served  as  the  first 
Pastor  of  the  Miracle  Church,  then  proceeded  to  further  the  gospel  in  the 
evangelistic  field,  spreading  the  gospel  to  the  Blackfeet,  Shoshone, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Navajo,  Apache,  Yakima  and  his  beloved  Crow 
Nation.  Dad  served  faithfully  as  the  Elder  of  the  El  Shaddai  Pentecostal 
Church  in  Wyola  for  the  remaining  12  years  of  his  life.  He  has  truly 
displayed  a life  based  on  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Desus  Christ  to  his 
children  and  the  lives  that  he  has  touched  through  the  years.  Dad's  love 
for  his  personal  savior  was  equaled  only  by  his  love  for  us,  his  children, 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  all  of  whom  he  cherished. 

His  parents;  wife,  Leona;  brothers,  Benedict  and  Robert  Morning,  Sr.; 
sister,  Monte  Ann  Iron;  son,  Daniel  Paul  Morning;  adopted  son,  Darrell 
Paul  Morning;  and  grandson,  Dordan  Morning,  preceded  Victor  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Garfield  Little  Light,  Dohn  Dust,  Sr. 
and  Teresa  Pretty  Weasel  of  Billings,  Victoria  (Myron)  Falls  Down  of  Wyola, 
Celeste  Tobacco,  Nora  Ann  Bird,  Minerva  (Mike)  Tucker,  Victor  C.  (Marilyn), 
Dr.,  Vianna  (Dennis)  Stewart,  Gordon  (Nema)  Morning,  Kathleen  (Clinton) 
White  Clay  and  Paulette  (Rueben)  Falls  Down  of  Lodge  Grass;  his  sisters, 
Darlene  (Duane)  Bixby  of  Hardin,  Dudith  Big  Lake  of  Lodge  Grass,  Lorena 
Morning,  Carol  (Dohn)  Bullingsight  and  Mary  Hoops  of  Crow  Agency;  his 
brothers,  Samuel  (Marjorie)  Hoops  and  Clifford  (Ardith)  Bird  in  Ground,  Sr. 
of  Lodge  Grass;  his  aunts,  Grace  Humming  Bird,  Mae  House  and  Elizabeth 


Smart  Enemy;  his  adopted  brothers  and  sisters,  Pius  Real  Bird,  Marjorie 
Hoops,  Paul  Nomee,  Dr.,  Margo  Real  Bird,  Mardell  Hogan,  Ramona  Backbone, 
Robert  Nomee,  Dosie  Stands,  Daisy  Bright  Wings,  Chester  Nomee,  Sr., 
Veronica  Pretty  On  Top,  Lloyd  Hogan,  Evelyn  Bear  Ground,  Emma  Yellowmule 
and  Charlie  Real  Bird;  his  adopted  children,  Leo  and  Aldean  Good  Luck, 
Thomas  Morning,  Robert  Morning,  Dr.,  Gary  Dean  Little  Light,  lames  and 
Henrietta  Takes  Horse,  Levi  Brian  Yellowmule,  Mary  Black  Eagle,  April 
Toinetta  Flores,  Melissa  Falls  Down,  Almeda  Good  Luck,  Larry  Emerson, 

Clara  Bear  Don't  Walk,  Arnold  lefferson,  Bernard  lefferson,  Verena  Costa, 
Rebecca  Stovall,  Lydia  Hill,  lennifer  lefferson,  Barbara  S.  Knows  His  Gun, 
Gwen  Falls  Down  and  Delinda  lefferson;  27  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

We,  the  children,  wish  to  express  our  profound  appreciation  and  respect 
to  the  Bright  Wing,  Dust,  Good  Luck  and  Red  Star  families  for  regarding 
our  Dad  as  their  own.  The  love  and  understanding  that  these  families  have 
shown  through  the  years  is  recognized  by  his  children. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  lune  25,  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Multi-purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

lune  28,  2002 

Ruth  Ann  Davie 

KIRBY  - Ruth  Ann  Livingston  Cunningham  Davie,  47,  of  Kirby,  died  of 
injuries  sustained  in  a one  car  rollover  accident,  Thursday,  lune  20,  2002 
near  Kirby. 

She  was  born  lune  12,  1955,  in  Billings,  a daughter  of  Robert  C. 
Livingston  and  Gail  Bolson.  Her  stepfather  was  Philip  Zimmer.  She  received 
her  early  education  in  Billings  and  later  attended  Eastern  Montana  College 

Ruth  married  Richard  Cunningham  and  was  later  divorced.  She  married 
Dennis  R.  Davie  on  May  5,  1984,  in  Billings,  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  near  Kirby.  Dennis  died  in  2000. 

She  worked  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School  and  for  Custer's  Last 
Camp  Store  in  Busby.  She  began  to  touch  the  lives  of  our  children  when  she 
volunteered  numerous  hours  at  the  Little  Eagle  Head  Start.  She  later 
became  a teacher's  aide  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School  in  the 
kindergarten,  fifth  grade  and  computer  classes.  When  children  were 
involved,  Ruthie  put  out  110%,  which  was  why  she  chose  to  work  the 
district  summer  feed  program  for  several  years. 

Ruthie  was  a protector  and  advocate  for  children's  right  and  had  a heart 
big  enough  to  all  who  needed  help.  She  was  the  life  of  any  party;  her 
presence  was  always  known.  All  who  loved  her  will  miss  the  laughter,  the 
love,  the  caring  she  brought  into  our  lives.  However,  the  love  of  her  life 
were  her  children  and  grandchildren  and  her  legacy  will  live  on  through 
them. 

Survivors  include  the  sons,  Robert  (Shannon)  Cunningham  of  Billings, 
Torrey  and  Dacob  Davie  of  the  family  home;  a daughter,  Chelsee  Davie  of 
the  family  home;  an  adopted  son,  Brandon  Matue  of  Kirby;  her  four 
grandchildren,  Hailey,  Chad,  Aaliyah  and  Ethan  Cunningham;  two  sisters, 
Bonnie  Pipe  of  Lame  Deer  and  Lora  Demaray  of  Billings;  two  brothers, 

Robert  Livingston  of  California  and  Phillip  Livingston  of  Billings;  93 
nieces  and  nephews;  as  well  as  a host  of  friends. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  in  the  Bullis  Eastern  Montana  Crematory. 
Memorial  graveside  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  29,  at  the 
Bolson  Family  Cemetery,  one  mile  south  on  the  Kirby  Road.  Bullis  Mortuary 
of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Dune  30,  2002 

Dordena  Delaney  Rose  Left  Hand 

On  Thursday,  Dune  27,  2002,  God  took  our  little  angel,  Dordena  Delaney 
Rose  Left  Hand,  home  to  be  with  Him.  She  was  born  to  Maxine  Left  Hand  and 
Dewey  Bright  Wings  in  Billings. 

She  is  survived  by  her  twin  sister,  Dorden  Dylana  Rae;  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Melanie  Left  Hand  and  Rod  Old  Bull;  paternal  grandparents. 


Henry  and  Garnett  Bright  Wings  III;  great-grandparents  Gladys  LaForge, 
Lawrence  and  Bertha  Old  Bull,  Sr.,  Greeley  Bear  Ground  and  Doris  Gets  Down, 
Henry  and  Daisy  Bright  Wings,  Dr.,  Jerome  and  Lois  White  Hip. 

Jordena  was  a fifth-generation  grandchild  to  Alex  LaForge,  Sr.  (a 
descendent  of  Enemy  Hunter),  and  a great-grandchild  of  Mary  Bright  Wings, 
Cordelia  and  Pius  Real  Bird.  Her  aunts,  Salisha,  Quinn  and  Sarina  Old  Bull, 
Janet  and  Heather  Bright  Wings;  uncles  Justin  Bright  Wings,  Matthew  Bright 
Wings,  Warren  Gets  Down;  grandparents  Les  (Lesley)  Left  Hand,  Tyler  Left 
Hand,  Valerie  (Vince)  Horse  Chief,  Sophia  (Max)  Dawes,  Lawrence  (Charlene) 
Old  Bull,  Jr.,  Veronica  (Heywood)  Big  Day,  and  Reva  Gardner;  many  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins;  the  families  of  the  Left  Hand,  LaForge,  Old  Bull, 
Gardner,  Bright  Wings,  Alden,  Bear  Ground,  Gets  Down,  Plenty  Hawk,  Bull 
Shows,  Big  Day,  Covers  Up,  Flat  Mouth,  Bends,  Bull  Tail,  Sun  Goes  Slow, 

Not  Afraid,  Blaine,  White  Hip,  White  Clay  and  Lincoln  also  survive  her. 

Grandfather  Nathan  Old  Dwarf,  great-grandfather  Melvin  Left  Hand,  great- 
great-grandparents  Maxine  LaForge  and  Henry  Bright  Wings,  Sr.,  preceded 
her  in  death. 

"Goodbye  my  precious  angel.  God  gave  you  to  me  for  a little  while.  I 
will  see  you  in  heaven.  I love  you."  Love,  Mom. 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  July  1,  at  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery.  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Hardin  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

July  1,  2002 

Elizabeth  Caroline  Door 

CROW  AGENCY  - Elizabeth  Caroline  Door,  78,  of  Crow  Agency  passed  away 
Friday,  June  28,  2002,  in  the  Crow  Agency  Awekualawaache  Care  Center. 

Diax-kash-itchaa  "Eagle  that  is  Good"  was  born  Jan.  16,  1924  in  Crow 
Agency,  a daughter  of  John  Sits  Down  Spotted  and  Agnes  Leider.  She 
received  her  education  at  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  School. 

Elizabeth  resided  in  the  Soap  Creek  area  before  she  married  James  Door 
in  1947.  The  couple  made  their  home  in  St.  Xavier  until  1954,  when  they 
moved  to  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Door  died  in  1977.  She  was  a traditional  Crow 
blanket  woman  who  was  well  known  for  her  Indian  and  flower  beading  designs. 
She  took  great  pride  in  making  many  traditional  outfits  for  Crow  men  and 
women  and  loved  to  traditionally  outfit  her  daughters-in-law  and  sisters- 
in  law.  Elizabeth  was  a member  of  the  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church,  Big 
Lodge  Clan,  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan,  Native  American  Church 
and  the  Tobacco  Society.  She  became  a member  of  the  Tobacco  Society  after 
being  adopted  by  Rose  DeCrane  Turns  Plenty. 

Her  daughters,  Lynette  Nanto  and  Maude  Door,  as  well  as  her  son,  Marvett 
and  her  adopted  mother.  Rose  DeCrane  Turns  Plenty  preceded  Elizabeth  in 
death.  Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Linda  (Grant)  Bull  Tail  of  Crow 
Agency  and  Doris  (Lee)  Plain  Feather  of  Pryor;  three  sons,  James  Door  of 
Arizona,  Garrett  Door  of  Colorado  and  Garland  (Laurie)  Door  of  Pryor;  her 
adopted  daughters,  Jessica  Costa  and  Nora  Big  Hair;  her  adopted  son,  Ben 
Frank  Irvin;  her  sister,  Harriet  (Ettinge)  Little  Owl  of  Crow  Agency;  her 
adopted  brothers,  Joe  (Lorraine)  Bear  Cloud  of  Crow  Agency,  Kenneth 
(Barbara)  Spotted  of  Wyola  and  Buster  (Elsie)  Leider  of  Lodge  Grass;  her 
great-aunt,  Sarah  Bull  Chief  of  Crow  Agency;  21  grandchildren;  42  great- 
grandchildren, four  great-great-grandchildren,  her  Tobacco  Society  adopted 
daughter,  Renaun  Dawes,  her  special  friend,  Inez  Reed  Bird  in  Ground  and 
adopted  family  including,  Sylvia,  Ralph,  David,  Wayne  Louise,  Chester, 

Verna  Vernon,  Avalone  and  Arron  Turns  Plenty,  Persine  Nez  Perce,  Charlene 
Lavadure  and  Mary  Stewart. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday,  July  2,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Rite  of  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  July  3, 
in  the  Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Little  Big  Horn  Battlefield  National  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of 
Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

July  2,  2002 


Curtis  Singer 


CROW  AGENCY  - Curtis  Paul  Singer,  40,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away  Dune 
29,  2002.  He  was  born  Nov.  26,  1961,  in  Crow  Agency,  the  son  of  Adam 
Singer  and  Bernice  Daychild  Singer. 

Curtis  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency  and  Hardin,  and  was  a member  of 
the  National  Guard.  On  April  1990,  he  married  Mae  Singer  of  Petersburg, 
Alaska . 

Suvivors  include  his  wife,  Mae  Singer;  four  children,  Kane,  Curtis  Dr., 
Paul  and  Taylor  Singer;  two  sisters,  Mona  Lisa  Singer  of  Wisconsin  and 
Faye  Dean  Singer  of  Billings;  brothers,  Adam  "Boone"  Singer,  Samuel  (Cara) 
Bullshows,  Dohn  Bull  Shows,  Kenneth  "Porkchop"  Turns  Plenty  and  Carson 
Singer  of  Wisconsin;  his  grandmother,  Lillian  Hogan  of  Crow  Agency;  his 
uncle,  Samuel  (Adeline)  Plainfeather;  his  aunts,  Lorena  Mae  (Cedric)  Walks 
Over  Ice,  Nellie  Pettey,  Mary  Hogan,  Mardell  (Dan)  Plainfeather,  Iva 
Mosely  and  Brenda  Bull  Shows;  great-aunt,  Annie  Singer  Costa. 

Curtis  was  a loving  family  man  who  cared  deeply  about  his  children  and 
family.  He  was  very  talented  and  loved  Native  American  Art.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  of  the  Crow  Tribe. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  3,  at  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  Pryor  at  the  Singer  family 
cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Leona  Walks 

Leona  "Lena"  Walks,  70,  of  Billings,  passed  away  Saturday,  Dune  29,  2002, 
in  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Duxbeechaawia  (Bear  Woman)  was  born  March  8,  1932,  in  St.  Xavier,  a 
daughter  of  George  and  Emma  Kennawash  Walks.  A descendant  of  Chief  Pete 
Kennawash  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Nation.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  at 
the  Buckskin,  St.  Xavier  Mission  school  and  later  nursing  school  in 
Missoula.  Upon  completion  of  her  nurses'  training,  she  worked  at  the 
Hillside  Nursing  Home  in  Missoula  for  many  years. 

Lena  married  Patrick  Phares  in  1976  in  Missoula  and  the  couple  made 
their  home  in  Hardin  in  1979.  Mr.  Phares  died  in  1988. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child 
of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  During  her  younger  years,  she  enjoyed  hunting, 
fishing,  horseback  riding,  but  as  she  grew  older,  she  enjoyed  beading, 
quilting  and  listening  to  country  western  music. 

Her  parents;  daughter,  Henrietta;  son.  Dean;  and  siblings,  Mary,  Geneva, 
Charlie,  Dan,  Rosemary  Big  Hair  and  Gilbert  Walks,  Dohn  Montgomery,  Emily 
Lovelace,  Elizabeth  Hatten,  Margaret  Brown;  and  two  grandchildren,  Doseph 
Reed,  III,  and  Sasha  Brien,  preceded  Lena  in  death. 

Survivors  include  six  daughters,  Mary  (Gary)  Whiteman  of  Crow  Agency, 
Susan  Defferson  of  Malta,  Theda  (Wayne)  Rogers,  Tina  LaHaye,  Trudy  Hatten 
and  Lisa  (David)  Contreraz  of  Billings;  three  sons,  Harold  (Tara) 

Defferson  of  Washington,  Ervin  (Carla)  Defferson  of  Wyola  and  Mike  Hatten 
of  Billings;  two  sisters,  Annie  Walks  of  St.  Xavier  and  Dorthea  Adams  of 
Crow  Agency;  23  grandchildren,  Mike,  DR,  Marsha,  Nicki,  Buddy,  Helen,  Doey, 
Tyson,  Kirsten,  Wade,  Tina,  Stephen,  Harold,  Marina,  Timbo,  Dennis,  Nacoma, 
Lisa,  Deanna,  DD,  Salena,  Lyssah,  Davier,  David,  Dr.;  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren, Dasmine,  Ray,  Nikki,  Cameron,  KD,  Mariah  and  baby  David. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  4,  in  the  House  of 
Hope  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  5,  in  the 
Bullis  Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

To  the  #1  Grandma  with  Love 

I'm  Free 

Don't  grieve  for  me,  for  now 
I'm  free 

I'm  following  the  path  God  laid  for  me... 

I took  His  hand  when  I heard  His  call 

I turned  my  back  and  left  it  all,  I could  not 

stay  another  day  to  laugh,  to  love,  to  work,  or  play. 


Tasks  left  undone  must  stay 
that  way 

I found  that  peace  at  close  of  the  day... 

If  my  panting  has  left  a void 
then  fill  it  with  remembering 
joy. 

A friendship  shared,  a laugh,  a kiss,  ah  yes, 
these  things  I too  will  miss. 

Be  not  burdened  with  times  of  sorrow,  I 
wish  you  the  sunshine  of  tomorrow. 

My  life's  been  full,  I savored  much  - good  friends, 
good  times,  a loved  one's  touch. 

Perhaps  my  time  seemed  all  too  brief 
Don't  lengthen  it  now  with  undue  grief. 

Lift  up  your  hearts  and 
share  it  with  me  and  all  thee 
God  wanted  me  now; 

For  He, 

He  set  me  free . . . 

- Doey  Much  Love 

I love  you.  Grandma,  I will  always  be  with  you.  You  have  always  had  a 
place  in  my  heart  and  you  always  will.  I have  enjoyed  the  time  I got  to 
spend  with  you  here  on  earth.  You  were  there  when  I needed  you  to  love  me, 
to  care  for  me.  I never  needed  anything  but  love  and  you  were  there  to 
give  it  to  me.  I will  always  and  forever  love  you.  I will  always  remember 
you,  you  will  always  be  in  my  heart  and  on  my  mind.  Love  you. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  28,  2002 

Fred  Benjamin 

Fred  B.  Benjamin,  88,  of  Hayward,  Wis.,  died  Monday,  Dune  17,  2002,  at 
the  Hayward  Area  Memorial  Hospital. 

A traditional  Ojibwe  service  was  held  Dune  20  at  the  old  Reserve  Elderly 
Center  with  Larry  Smallwood  "Amik"  officiating.  Interment  was  in  the 
Woodland  Cemetery  in  Onamia. 

Casketbearers  were  Vincent  Hill,  Larry  Smallwood,  Chuck  Whitebird,  Greg 
Wind  and  Dason  Wind. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Oliver  Benjamin  and  Perry  Benjamin. 

The  Anderson-Nathan  Funeral  Home  is  assisting  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth;  three  step-sons,  Dohn  (Amelia) 
Lacapa,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Tom  (Teresa)  Lacapa,  Hayward,  Wis.,  Paul 
(Tina)  Lacapa,  Hayward;  two  step-daughters,  Barbara  Lacapa  and  Camille 
Lacapa,  both  of  Hayward;  son,  Vincent  Hill,  Minneapolis;  daughter,  Lynette 
Wind,  California;  sister.  Starry  Skinaway,  Onamia;  16  grandchildren;  many 
great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife  Rose,  daughter  Dacqueline 
Wind;  three  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Fred  Biwash  Benjamin  was  born  Dan.  16,  1914,  in  Mille  Lacs  County,  the 
son  of  Dohn  and  Hattie  (Merril)  Benjamin.  He  attended  school  at  the  Tomah 
Indian  School  and  the  Flandreau  Indian  School.  He  moved  to  Minneapolis 
where  he  worked  as  a welder. 

He  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Rose  Bugg.  He  moved  back  to  the  Mille  Lacs 
area  and  worked  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Museum,  where  he  shared  his  singing  and 
storytelling  for  several  years. 

In  November  of  1991,  he  married  Elizabeth  Lacapa  in  an  Indian  ceremony 
at  Mille  Lacs.  They  moved  to  Hayward,  Wis.,  in  1997.  They  traveled  to 
different  states  to  attend  powwows,  where  Fred  would  share  his  singing. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Mille  Lacs  Messenger. 
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Timber  loss  threatens  Apaches'  livelihood 
Kristen  Go 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Dune  27,  2002  12:00:00 

For  members  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  land  is  their  most 
precious  commodity. 

But  the  "Rodeo-Chediski"  fire  has  robbed  them  of  one  of  their  most 
valuable  resources:  half  of  their  timber.  The  fire  has  burned  more  than 
409,900  acres,  including  212,000  on  the  reservation.  Much  of  the  scorched 
land  is  part  of  the  world's  largest  contiguous  stand  of  ponderosa  pine. 

Despite  the  advent  of  Indian  gaming,  the  timber  industry  remains  one  of 
the  tribe's  biggest  sources  of  income.  The  loss  will  have  a profound 
effect  on  two  of  the  state's  most  impoverished  counties,  Navajo  and  Apache. 

The  Fort  Apache  Timber  Co.  employs  450  tribal  members  to  log  trees  on 
the  reservation,  with  mills  in  Whiteriver  and  Cibecue.  It  stands  to  lose 
$237  million,  said  Ben  Nuvamsa,  Fort  Apache  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
supervisor. 

The  burned  acres  represent  at  least  12  years  of  timber  harvest. 

"We'll  work  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible,"  said  Dohn  Philbin,  Western 
regional  forester  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "But  the  reality  may 
be  that  with  less  than  half  of  its  timber  supply,  the  mill  may  only  last  a 
few  more  years." 

It  will  take  at  least  a century  for  the  forest  to  get  close  to  what  it 
was . 

"We'll  have  to  pray  for  it  to  regrow,"  said  Lenora  Ethelbah,  66,  a 
tribal  member.  "This  land  has  a lot  of  offer." 

Ethelbah,  forced  out  by  the  fire,  was  staying  at  the  Whiteriver 
evacuation  center.  Like  most  of  the  tribe's  12,000  members,  she  lives  on 
the  1.6  million-acre  reservation. 

Tribal  member  Nolang  Clay  also  worries.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
tribe's  population  is  unemployed,  and  its  economy  is  heavily  dependent  on 
forestry  operations. 

The  tribe's  revenue  comes  from  timber,  elk  hunting  season,  its  Hon-Dah 
Casino  and  Sunrise  Park  Ski  Resort,  which  has  been  hit  hard  in  recent 
years  with  short  snow  seasons.  The  ski  resort  finished  in  the  red  this 
winter,  open  only  90  days  even  using  snowmakers. 

"We  really  depend  on  our  land,"  Clay  said. 

Other  industries  in  the  White  Mountains  also  depend  on  the  tribe, 
especially  its  timber.  Dale  Kamarata,  general  manager  of  Imperial 
Laminators  in  Eagar,  was  banking  on  timber  from  the  mill  to  secure 
contracts  with  eight  Western  states  to  provide  highway  guardrail  posts. 
Kamarata  estimates  he  could  lose  $7  million  if  he  isn't  able  to  get  the 
600  truckloads  of  promised  timber. 

The  guardrails  are  required  to  be  made  with  ponderosa  pine.  Shipping 
pine  from  Washington  state  would  be  too  expensive,  he  said. 

"If  we  continue  to  lose  timber,  the  whole  project  would  be  done,"  said 
Kamarata,  who  moved  his  business  to  Eagar  from  Phoenix  three  years  ago 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  mill.  Fie  employs  40  people. 

"Every  day  workers  come  in  after  hearing  the  news,  and  every  day  they 
ask  me,  'What  are  we  going  to  do?'  " he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Apache  tribe  facing  hardships,  racism 

Tom  Zoellner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  01,  2002 

FORT  APACFIE  RESERVATION  - The  heart  has  been  ripped  out  of  this  place. 

The  "Rodeo-Chediski"  fire  has  become  a multidimensional  disaster  for 
this  12,500-member  tribe,  with  racial  prejudice,  economic  misery  and 
spiritual  grief  among  the  possible  lasting  legacies. 

A deep  sense  of  guilt  descended  on  the  reservation  with  the  news  that  a 
member  of  the  tribe,  contract  firefighter  Leonard  Gregg,  had  been  charged 
with  setting  the  Rodeo  fire  in  the  hope  of  earning  a day's  wages. 

"Fingers  are  being  pointed  at  us,"  tribal  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  said. 
"It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  was  an  individual,  not  the  tribe, 
that  set  this  fire." 

The  loss  of  timber  alone  on  the  reservation  is  valued  at  $237  million. 
The  tribal-owned  lumber  mills  have  shut  down,  and  more  than  600  people 
were  laid  off  last  month  because  of  the  fires. 

More  ominously,  Apaches  here  say  they  feel  anger  from  White  neighbors  on 
the  Mogollon  Rim  who  were  forced  to  endure  more  than  a week's  evacuation 
and  came  home  to  find  423  houses  and  businesses  burned  flat. 

Harder  to  chart  will  be  the  spiritual  and  cultural  fallout  from  the  fire 
Traditional  Apache  belief  places  high  value  upon  the  land,  and  natural 
disasters  are  viewed  as  divine  retribution  for  sin. 

"The  fire  has  hurt  Mother  Earth  and  scarred  the  trees,"  said  64-year-old 
Edgar  Perry  of  the  tribal  capital  of  Whiteriver.  "The  Earth  is  telling  us 
we  have  done  something  wrong." 

Within  the  212,000  acres  of  burned  reservation  land  are  dozens  of 
archaeological  sites  dating  back  more  than  a thousand  years.  Wilson  Gregg, 
the  adopted  brother  of  the  man  accused  of  setting  the  fire,  said  he  views 
the  fire  as  a fulfillment  of  prophecy. 

"My  grandfather  predicted  the  land  up  there  would  be  burned  up  and  the 
elks  and  the  deer  would  be  no  more,"  he  said,  gesturing  up  the  red  rock 
arroyo  near  Cibecue  where  Leonard  Gregg  reportedly  lit  the  fire. 

An  undocumented  number  of  elk  and  deer  were  killed  or  displaced  in  the 
fire,  which  brings  its  own  form  of  economic  hardship.  A substantial  source 
of  income  for  the  tribe  comes  through  the  sale  of  elk-hunting  licenses. 

This  year's  fish  and  game  revenue  is  already  being  written  off,  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $600,000,  said  Milfred  Cosen,  the  tribe's  director  of 
enterprise. 

"We  were  hurting  even  before  this  fire,"  he  said,  citing  data  that  pegs 
the  tribe's  unemployment  rate  at  60  percent. 

The  Apaches  saw  a quarter  of  their  forest  land  turn  to  ash  within  11 
days.  In  the  burned  areas  are  roots  and  herbs  used  by  the  elderly  for 
various  ailments.  Cottonwood  bark  is  used  to  treat  athlete's  foot,  and 
certain  kinds  of  sagebrush  is  used  to  relieve  cold  sores,  said  Amos  Thorne 
Sr.,  a San  Carlos  Apache. 

Stronger  medicine  may  be  needed  to  ease  the  racial  tension  along  the  Rim 
that  was  brought  on  by  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire. 

Even  before  Gregg  was  charged  with  setting  the  fire,  many  thought  the 
tribe  and  its  firefighters  could  have  done  more  early  on  to  stop  the  blaze 

"The  relationship  has  gone  sour  and  it's  going  to  take  a long  time  to 
heal,"  Thorne  said.  Going  into  the  White-dominated  town  of  Show  Low  for 
groceries  has  recently  become  an  invitation  for  harassment  for  anybody  who 
looks  like  an  Indian. 

"If  you're  up  there  shopping,  they'll  say  'Shouldn't  you  be  putting  out 
the  fire? ' " he  said . 

Whether  the  perception  is  accurate  or  not,  many  White  residents  are 


convinced  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  by  extension,  the  entire 
Apache  tribe,  should  have  done  more  to  keep  the  fire  from  growing. 

"It  was  their  fault  it  got  out  of  hand,"  said  Derek  McFarland  of  Linden. 

Cosen  said  he  fears  a de  facto  White  boycott  of  the  tribe's  Hon-Dah 
Casino  south  of  Show  Low,  which  employs  nearly  500  and  provides  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  revenue  to  the  tribe.  It's  too  early  to  predict 
long-term  business  trends,  but  officials  said  customer  turnout  was 
unusually  light  Sunday,  the  first  full  day  of  business  since  the 
evacuation  order  was  lifted. 

Talk  of  lingering  racial  animosity  concerns  Gene  Kelley,  mayor  of  Show 
Low,  which  is  just  off  the  reservation. 

"The  emotion  of  all  this  makes  people  look  for  somebody  to  blame,"  he 
said.  "It  makes  no  sense  for  people  to  blame  the  Apache  tribe,  despite  the 
likelihood  that  somebody  in  the  tribe  started  the  fire  through  arson,  just 
as  the  town  shouldn't  shoulder  blame  over  the  certainty  that  a White  woman 
started  the  'Chediski'  fire." 

The  dual  nature  of  the  merged  fires  - one  caused  by  an  Indian,  the  other 
by  a White  person  - is  viewed  on  the  reservation  as  the  great  equalizing 
factor  of  the  experience:  a symbol  of  shared  responsibility  and  guilt. 

How  long  it  will  take  the  divisions  and  the  land  to  heal  is  a different 
question,  but  the  Apaches  say  they  have  been  through  terrible  hardship 
before  and  are  prepared  to  weather  the  oncoming  bad  times. 

"It's  going  to  cripple  us  economically,"  Perry  said.  "But  life  must  go 
on.  There  will  still  be  sunrise  dances  and  prayers  and  eagle  feathers  in 
spite  of  the  fire. " 
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Local  code-talker  breaks  silence;  will  be  honored  Duly  4 
Saturday,  Dune  29,  2002 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

BREMERTON  --  Arthur  Hubbard  Sr.  was  sworn  to  secrecy  in  1945  --  an  oath 
he  upheld  for  more  than  55  years. 

Drafted  in  New  Mexico  by  the  Marines  in  1945,  Hubbard  was  assigned  to 
teach  the  Navajo  military  code  during  the  closing  months  of  World  War  II. 

It  wasn't  until  November  2001,  when  Hubbard  and  more  than  300  other 
Native  Americans  received  Congressional  Silver  Medals,  that  his  family 
knew  he'd  been  part  of  the  famed  Navajo  code-talkers  --  who  are  getting 
renewed  attention  through  the  new  movie  "Windtalkers . " 

"Even  his  mother  and  sister  were  surprised  about  this,"  said  Hubbard's 
nephew.  Chief  Petty  Officer  Vernon  Quimayousie,  who  retired  from  the  Navy 
on  Thursday  after  24  years.  "He  never  mentioned  anything  about  it." 

Hubbard,  90  --  in  Bremerton  to  attend  Quimayousie ' s retirement 
ceremony  --  said  he  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  his  code-talking  experience. 

Long  after  the  war,  the  Navajo  code  was  still  used  by  the  military  and 
remained  a closely  guarded  secret. 

"I  think  I was  used  to  not  being  able  to  talk  about  it,"  said  Hubbard, 
who  lives  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ganado,  Ariz. 

Hubbard,  who  served  as  an  Arizona  state  senator  for  12  years,  will  be 
honored  with  six  other  code  talkers  in  a Washington,  D.C.,  parade  on  the 
Fourth  of  Duly. 

"It  makes  me  feel  good  that  it  is  being  recognized,"  he  said.  "Of  course, 
when  it  was  under  secrecy,  I just  never  paid  attention  to  it.  When  it  was 
taken  out  of  secrecy,  it  made  me  feel  good." 

In  1942,  29  Navajos  were  selected  to  create  a military  code  using  their 


unwritten  and  extremely  complex  language.  Because  military  terms  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Navajo  language,  the  code  developers  used  words  such  as  "Lo- 
tso,"  which  means  whale,  for  battleship  or  "dah-he-tih-hi, " hummingbird, 
for  fighter  plane. 

There  were  411  words  in  the  code,  used  primarily  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
It  was  never  deciphered  by  the  Japanese,  who  had  previously  broken  every 
U.S.  military  code. 

As  a child,  Hubbard  knew  Philip  Johnston,  the  missionary's  son  who 
pitched  the  idea  of  a code  based  on  the  Navajo  language  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  only  white  child  on  the  reservation,  Johnston  had  learned 
Navajo  so  he  could  communicate  with  playmates. 

"He  learned  to  talk  Navajo  and  learned  it  real  well,"  Hubbard  said. 

"I  didn't  have  any  way  to  get  to  Fort  Wingate  when  they  were  first 
recruiting  the  original  code-talkers,"  Hubbard  said.  "They  sent  word  for 
me,  but  I was  working  so  far  out  on  the  reservation,  there  was  no 
transportation  at  that  time." 

He  was  finally  drafted  in  1945,  when  he  was  30.  After  boot  camp  and 
combat  training,  19  Navajos  were  given  their  assignments. 

"We  packed  our  sea  bags  and  carried  them  out  and,  one  by  one,  the  other 
fellows  were  picked  up  and  sent  out,  most  to  defend  many  of  (the  Pacific 
Rim)  islands,"  he  said. 

"But  I had  to  stay  there  until  5 o'clock  before  a Jeep  finally  came  and 
got  me.  They  said,  'You're  going  to  be  an  instructor . ' " 

Hubbard,  who  had  hoped  to  see  the  world  as  a sailor,  was  assigned  to  San 
Diego . 

"I  should've  taken  it  as  a reward,  but  I was  kind  of  disappointed  about 
not  being  sent  overseas,"  he  said. 

Navajo  code-talkers  have  been  hailed  for  helping  the  United  States 
defeat  Japan  in  World  War  II.  During  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  for 
example,  six  code-talkers  relayed  800  messages  without  error. 

"Were  it  not  for  the  Navajos,  the  Marines  would  never  have  taken  Iwo 
Jima,"  said  Maj.  Howard  Connor. 

More  than  500  Navajos  served  as  Marines  in  the  war  --  and  nearly  400  of 
them  trained  as  code-talkers. 

As  for  the  new  movie  --  starring  Nicolas  Cage,  Adam  Beach,  Christian 
Slater  and  Roger  Willie  --  Hubbard  said  the  film  accurately  depicts  the 
way  the  code  was  used.  His  only  complaint  was  the  focus  on  just  two  of  the 
hundreds  of  Navajo  code-talkers. 
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Shiprock  Chapter  uses  emergency  funds  to  buy  livestock  feed 

By  Jim  Snyder/Staff  writer 

Saturday,  June  29,  2002  - 7:33:36  AM  MST 

SHIPROCK  - The  Shiprock  Chapter  House  has  purchased  $17,631  in  emergency 
livestock  feed  and  hay  to  sell  to  its  members  at  subsidized  prices.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  chapter  has  made  a major  purchase  in  one  lump  sum  in 
order  to  help  area  livestock  owners  feed  their  animals. 

The  drought  is  slowing  starving  cattle  and  horses,  said  Charley  P.  Joe, 
the  chapter's  vice  president  who  is  in  charge  of  the  operation. 

"It's  nothing  but  sand  dunes,"  he  said  about  some  grazing  sites. 

"It's  all  white,  there's  nothing  that  is  green.  They  (the  livestock)  are 
getting  thin,"  he  added.  "By  next  month  you  should  be  able  to  see  their 
ribs  and  hip  bones." 

The  sale  began  Friday  in  front  of  the  abandoned  Central  School  District 


school  on  U.S.  64  between  the  Chapter  House  and  the  U.S.  666  junction. 

Bids  went  out  a couple  weeks  ago  to  three  local  venders  for  2,000  bales 
of  alfalfa,  400  bags  of  4-Way  feed  at  50  pounds  each  and  140  Trace  Mineral 
salt  blocks. 

Wheeler's  Farm  of  Waterflow  won  the  alfalfa  bid,  with  a price  of  $15,000. 
The  Inter-Mountain  Farmers  Association  of  Farmington  supplied  the  feed  and 
salt  blocks  for  $2,631. 

The  bales,  which  cost  the  chapter  $7.50  each,  are  being  sold  for  $4.  The 
feed  is  also  being  sold  for  $4  a bag,  while  a salt  block  runs  $3.  There 
are  limits  of  12  bales,  three  bags  of  feed  and  two  salt  blocks.  The 
maximum  a livestock  owner  can  spend  is  $66,  payable  by  money  order  to  the 
Shiprock  Chapter.  Purchasers  must  be  registered  chapter  members. 

"I  appreciate  the  feed  for  my  stock,"  said  George  Begay,  Sr.,  of  Magus 
Creek  north  of  Shiprock,  speaking  through  a translator. 

Begay  was  one  of  the  first  30  chapter  members  who  pulled  up  in  pickup 
trucks  Friday  to  purchase  the  full  limit. 

3oe  said  he  bypassed  dealing  with  the  tribe's  Navajo  Agricultural 
Products  Industry,  which  has  its  60,000  acre  farm  south  of  Farmington. 

"It's  too  complex,  too  much  paperwork,"  trying  to  deal  with  NAPI,  he 
said.  "I  like  to  deal  with  people  directly,  right  now.  NAPI  has  its  own 
procedures  and  you  have  to  order  a year  ahead  of  time.  Most  of  NAPI's  hay 
is  going  to  Mexico,"  he  said. 

The  funds  to  buy  the  feed  and  hay  came  from  the  chapter  house's  $20,000 
emergency  fund,  set  up  to  cover  severe  emergencies  such  as  a drought  or  a 
heavy-snowfall  in  the  winter,  3oe  said. 

The  fund,  maintained  separate  from  the  chapter's  main  account,  is 
restricted  to  this  purpose.  Other  chapters  have  used  their  emergency  funds 
to  give  their  members  food  voucher  checks.  3oe  said  he  wouldn't  do  that. 

The  chapter  is  using  the  remainder  of  the  balance  to  pay  for  hauling 
water  to  its  members  in  outlying  areas  such  as  Megas  Creek,  Salt  Creek 
Canyon,  the  Shiprock  formation  and  areas  along  Navajo  36. 

3oe,  in  addition  to  being  the  chapter  vice  president,  is  a coordinator 
for  the  tribe's  Authorized  Local  Response  Team  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Farm  Service  Agency  Committee. 

"I  wear  three  hats,"  he  said. 

3oe  blamed  the  Navajo  Nation  for  aggravating  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  drought.  "They're  not  appropriating  money  to  where  it 
is  needed.  The  Navajo  Nation  needs  to  lift  up  its  veil  and  see  what's 
going  on,  not  just  within  their  little  area. 

"Hopefully  with  the  new  administration  they  can  concentrate  on  natural 
resources . " 

3oe  said  many  windmills  used  to  power  well-site  water  pumps  are  broken 
and  in  disrepair.  In  some  cases,  the  water  is  there  but  can't  be  accessed. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  Department  of  Emergency  Management  is  encouraging 
grazing  permit  holders  to  sell  off  livestock  because  of  the  drought. 

3im  Snyder:  jims@daily-times 
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Tribal  members  wonder  if  toxics  have  permeated  diet 
By  LYNDA  V.  MAPES 
Seattle  Times 
Sun,  Dun.  23,  2002 

SWINOMISH  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Wash.  - For  thousands  of  years,  as  the  tide 
has  slipped  from  this  beach,  the  table  has  been  set  with  a bounty  of  sweet 


clams.  Dungeness  crabs  have  beckoned  in  nearby  shallows. 

But  today  some  tribal  members  wonder  what  else  they  could  be  eating  in 
these  traditional  foods  that  have  sustained  them  for  generations.  Oil 
refineries,  a chemical-manufacturing  plant  and  agricultural  lands  share 
the  air  and  watershed  with  the  tribe's  3,000  acres  of  tidelands  located  on 
the  Swinomish  Indian  Reservation,  just  outside  La  Conner  in  Skagit  County, 
Wash . 

State  and  federal  surveys  in  the  area  indicate  chemical  contamination  in 
tribal  tidelands  and  water,  as  well  as  in  some  surrounding  areas 
designated  as  tribal  harvest  areas.  The  health  of  those  seabeds  is  an 
increasingly  important  question  to  tribal  members,  who  eat  shellfish  at 
more  than  20  times  the  rate  of  nontribal  Puget  Sound-area  residents. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Swinomish  (pronounced  "SWIN-ih-mish")  received 
the  largest  research  grant  ever  awarded  to  a tribe  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency:  a four-year,  $1.2  million  study  of  exposure  of  tribal 
members  to  toxics  as  a result  of  consumption  of  shellfish. 

The  goal  is  to  determine  if  toxics  are  present  in  crabs  and  clams  at 
levels  that  could  harm  human  health.  This  tribe,  like  others,  endures 
elevated  levels  of  chronic  health  problems,  including  cancer  and  diabetes. 
Some  wonder  if  contamination  of  sustenance  foods  such  as  shellfish  could 
be  linked  to  those  troubles. 

Some  tribal  members  say  they  are  relieved  that  the  safety  of  their 
traditional  foods  is  being  assessed. 

"It's  very  important  to  determine  what  our  people  our  ingesting.  When  it 
has  been  part  of  your  diet  forever,  you  take  it  for  granted. 

"You  go  out,  you  dig  the  clams,  you  eat  them,  without  ever  considering 
that  there  could  be  something  in  them  that  could  hurt  your  body,"  said 
Tribal  Chairman  Brian  Cladoosby.  "Hopefully  we  won't  find  anything  major." 

Government  standards  based  on  consumption  rates  in  the  typical  American 
diet  don't  begin  to  assess  the  potential  for  exposure  to  contamination  for 
tribal  members. 

These  foods  fill  more  than  the  belly:  The  harvesting  of  crab  and 
shellfish  is  a treaty  right  due  the  tribe  in  return  for  thousands  of  acres 
of  aboriginal  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  government.  And  these  foods 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  tribe's  culture. 

The  reservation  encompasses  approximately  7,344  acres,  including  nearly 
3,000  acres  of  tidelands  that  ring  it,  harvested  since  time  immemorial. 

"You  can't  measure  the  value,"  Cladoosby  said  of  the  tribe's  traditional 
diet  of  crab,  clams,  mussels,  oysters,  geoduck  and  "sea  eggs,"  or  sea 
urchin  roe. 

"There  isn't  a dollar  figure  you  could  put  on  what  this  means  to  our 
people. " 

At  a tribal  gathering  recently  to  celebrate  a new  playground  and 
graduation  from  the  tribe's  Head  Start  program,  steaming  hot  Dungeness 
crabs  were  passed  at  tables  set  up  in  the  gym.  No  tribal  gathering  is 
complete  without  shellfish. 

Tina  Cayou,  51,  cradling  her  3-year-old  granddaughter , Briana,  estimated 
her  family  eats  shellfish  and  fish  four  times  a week. 

"Geoduck,  clams,  horse  clams,  mussels,  salmon,"  she  said.  "Anytime  the 
fishermen  can  get  them,  we  want  them."  A lifelong  resident  of  the 
reservation,  she  grew  up  harvesting  clams  with  her  parents  at  Lone  Tree 
Point  and  passed  the  tradition  on  to  the  next  two  generations. 

"I  am  glad  they  are  doing  the  study,"  Cayou  said.  "We  have  another 
generation  coming  behind,  and  we  need  to  be  safe  from  toxics.  We  have 
babies  to  think  about."  One  of  her  grandbaby's  favorite  foods,  she  said, 
is  Dungeness  crab. 

The  study  will  also  benefit  the  larger  community,  Cladoosby  said.  The 
tribe's  crabs  are  sold  commercially  - they  are  the  tribe's  most  important 
commercial  fishery  - and  tribal  members  aren't  the  only  ones  who  harvest 
shellfish  from  reservation  beaches. 

The  source  of  the  concern  are  bioaccumulative  toxics,  chemicals  released 
into  the  environment  that  do  not  dissipate  but  instead  collect  in  the 
tissues  of  animals.  Such  chemical  accumulations  are  found  in  humans,  too. 

Swinomish  and  other  tribal  environmental  specialists  also  have  focused 
on  water-quality  protection  for  years.  The  neighborhood  is  one  reason:  All 


five  oil  refineries  in  Washington  state  are  next  to  the  Swinomish, 

Puyallup  and  Lummi  Indian  nations. 

The  Padilla  Bay  and  Fidalgo  Bay  harvest  areas  are  near  industrial  sewer 
outfalls.  Other  important  shellfish  beds  in  Similk,  Kiket  and  Skagit  Bays 
also  are  near  effluent  outfalls  and  contaminated  sites. 

A former  petroleum-waste-disposal  site  also  lies  within  the  reservation 
boundaries . 

Testing  will  take  place  in  Padilla  and  Fidalgo  bays  and  near  Samish 
Island.  Shellfish  will  be  dug  from  the  beaches  and  analyzed  in  two  labs 
for  the  presence  of  heavy  metals,  including  arsenic,  copper,  cadmium, 
mercury  and  lead;  PCBs  (polychlorinated  biphenyls);  dioxins  and 
chlorinated  pesticides. 

The  chemicals  are  linked  to  long-term  serious  health  effects  such  as 
immune-system  suppression,  endocrine  disruption,  and  reproductive 
impairment . 

The  study  will  identify  the  type  and  concentration  of  toxics  present  in 
locally  harvested  clams  and  crabs;  determine  the  health  risk,  if  any,  and 
develop  ways  to  offset  those  risks.  A public-education  program  also  would 
be  developed  to  inform  community  members  if  any  health  risk  is  discerned. 

About  half  the  grant  money  will  pay  for  lab  analysis.  The  rest  will  be 
spent  harvesting  the  shellfish  and  recording  and  analyzing  the  data. 
Results  and  methodology  will  be  shared  with  other  potentially  affected 
Puget  Sound-area  tribes  and  agencies. 

The  tiny  tribe,  with  just  763  members,  worked  for  two  years  to  find 
funding  for  the  contamination  study.  The  study  was  good  news  to  member 
Brian  Porter. 

"What  else  are  we  eating,  what's  in  the  clams?"  Porter  said.  "This  study 
will  make  me  feel  sure  I'm  eating  something  I'm  supposed  to  be." 
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BIA,  HIS  workers  charged  in  fraud 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Dune  27,  2002 

Five  former  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health 
Service  have  been  charged  by  a grand  jury  with  misusing  federal  credit 
cards  and  with  accepting  thousands  of  dollars  in  kickbacks. 

The  Gazette  has  learned  that  two  BIA  employees  and  three  Indian  Health 
Service  employees  working  out  of  Crow  Agency  or  Lodge  Grass  have  been 
named  in  separate  conspiracy  indictments  with  defrauding  the  government. 

Two  men  who  allegedly  paid  kickbacks  to  do  business  with  the  agencies 
were  also  indicted. 

The  former  employees  are  accused  of  using  government-issued  credit  cards 
to  pay  for  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  goods  and  services.  The 
indictment  said  the  items  they  purchased  were  significantly  overpriced  and 
in  quantities  the  government  did  not  need.  Some  of  the  goods  charged  to 
the  government  never  arrived  at  all,  the  indictment  said. 

The  employees  were  also  charged  with  giving  their  co-defendants  in  the 
private  sector  a monopoly  on  some  supplies  and  services. 

Keith  Beartusk,  area  director  for  the  BIA's  Rocky  Mountain  Regional 
Office  in  Billings,  said  his  agency  has  completed  a program  review  to  find 
out  how  procurement  violations  occurred.  New  processes  for  checking 
purchases  have  been  implemented  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  happen  again,  he 


said.  Beartusk  said  that  when  irregularities  were  noticed,  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  was  called  to  investigate. 

Inquires  to  the  OIG's  office  in  Billings  were  referred  to  Washington,  D. 
.C.  The  Gazette  was  unable  to  reach  a spokesman  there  late  Wednesday. 
Montana  U.S.  Attorney  Bill  Mercer  declined  to  comment. 

At  Indian  Health  Service,  Charles  Lewis,  acting  associate  area  director 
for  health  care  programs,  said  the  investigation  has  resulted  in 
significant  policy  changes  at  the  Crow-Northern  Cheyenne  Hospital  in  Crow 
Agency. 

The  kickbacks  purportedly  came  from  representatives  of  two  businesses 
providing  goods  and  services  on  the  Crow  Reservation  - West  Lite 
Corporation  of  Turtle  Lake,  N.D.,  and  Pro  Tech  Mechanical  of  Billings. 

At  BIA,  charges  were  filed  against  Charles  Christopher  Dillon,  a 
supervisor  of  BIA's  Facilities  Management  Branch,  and  Emmett  Old  Bull,  an 
accounting  technician  at  the  Facilities  Management  Branch. 

At  IHS,  those  charged  were  Arthur  C.  Alden,  a maintenance  leader  for  the 
Facilities  Maintenance  Branch;  Gale  G.  Three  Irons,  supply  supervisor  in 
the  IHS  Supply  Department;  and  Keith  E.  Reece,  maintenance  mechanic  at  the 
Lodge  Grass  Health  Center. 

At  least  some  of  the  defendants  are  scheduled  to  appear  before  a federal 
magistrate  in  Billings  on  Duly  10. 

Reece  told  The  Gazette  he  did  not  want  to  comment  yet,  but  said  there  is 
more  to  the  story.  Alden,  Dillon,  Old  Bull  and  Three  Irons  could  not  be 
reached . 

Also  charged  in  various  indictments  were  Kirm  Garrett  Kath,  a Gering 
Neb.,  man  who  sold  products  for  West  Lite,  and  David  Duane  Bauman,  vice 
president  of  Pro  Tech  Mechanical. 

Bauman  referred  questions  to  his  attorney,  Harold  Stanton.  Stanton  did 
not  want  to  comment  Wednesday. 

Donald  Coy,  owner  of  West  Lite,  said  he  has  never  met  Kath.  Kath  was  not 
a West  Lite  employee,  he  said,  but  was  an  independent  contractor  who  sold 
company  products. 

Coy  said  he  was  unaware  of  any  problems  with  Kath  until  investigators 
requested  sales  information.  He  cooperated  fully  with  investigators.  Coy 
said.  Kath  could  not  be  located  for  comment. 

At  least  three  indictments  have  been  issued.  Two  of  them  involve  cases 
developed  at  the  BIA  Facilities  Management  Branch  in  Crow  Agency.  The 
other  involved  IHS. 

Some  federal  employees  are  given  credit  cards  that  allow  them  to  charge 
up  to  $2,500  for  government  purchases.  Purchases  over  that  amount  require 
more  authorization  and  paperwork.  Card  holders  are  prohibited  from 
structuring  purchases  to  get  around  the  limit  by  breaking  larger  bills 
into  smaller  invoices. 

The  first  indictment  names  Dillon,  Bauman  and  Old  Bull  in  a conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government.  It  charges  Old  Bull  and  Dillon  with  soliciting 
or  accepting  kickbacks  from  Bauman  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  heating, 
air  conditioning,  ventilation  and  related  electrical  systems. 

It  says  they  structured  purchases  to  avoid  BIA  procurement-approval 
regulations  by  making  sure  invoices  were  for  less  than  $2,500.  The 
indictment  also  charged  the  defendants  with  giving  Pro  Tech  Mechanical  a 
"practical"  monopoly  instead  of  seeking  bids  from  other  contractors. 

The  indictment  charges  that  Dillon  used  his  BIA  credit  card  to  pay  Pro 
Tech  $21,156.  During  the  dates  of  the  conspiracy  Dan.  5,  1995,  to  Duly 
2001,  Dillon  accepted  $5,195  in  payments  from  Bauman,  it  said. 

It  also  alleges  that  Old  Bull  used  his  credit  card  to  make  purchases 
from  Pro  Tech  totaling  $68,230,  and  that  he  received  payments  from  Bauman 
of  at  least  $2,161. 

The  indictment  charges  Dillon  and  Old  Bull  each  with  one  count  of 
accepting  kickbacks;  Bauman  with  one  count  of  paying  kickbacks;  and  all 
three  with  wire  fraud  for  the  interstate  credit  card  transactions. 

The  second  indictment  charges  Dillon,  Bauman  and  Kath  with  another 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government.  It  alleges  that  Dillon  would  solicit 
or  accept  bribes  from  Kath  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  merchandise. 

During  Duly  and  August  2001,  Dillon  used  government  credit  cards  issued 
to  other  BIA  employees  to  pay  for  $13,995  in  items  purchased  from  Kath, 


according  to  the  indictment.  During  that  time,  Kath  made  $2,300  in 
kickbacks  to  Dillon,  it  said. 

The  merchandise,  which  included  power  tools,  a soil  compactor,  four 
refrigerators,  two  stoves,  two  washer-dryer  units  and  a sewer  auger,  was 
never  delivered. 

According  to  the  indictment,  on  Aug.  8,  2001,  Bauman  helped  Dillon  cover 
up  when  federal  officials  asked  about  the  missing  items.  Bauman  allegedly 
loaned  Dillon  tools  as  substitutes  for  those  Kath  didn't  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  conspiracy  count,  Dillon  is  charged  with  taking 

bribes,  and  Kath  with  paying  them.  They  are  also  charged  with  wire  fraud. 

Dillon,  Kath  and  Bauman  are  all  named  in  a count  that  alleges  they  made 

false  claims  for  payment  to  the  government.  Dillon  is  charged  with  making 

false  statements  to  the  government  that  the  tools  ordered  from  Kath  had 
been  delivered. 

The  third  indictment  includes  charges  against  Kath  and  IHS  employees 
Alden,  Three  Irons  and  Reece. 

It  said  they  conspired  to  defraud  the  government  when  the  IHS  employees 
accepted  bribes  from  Kath.  The  IHS  indictment  is  similar  those  filed  in 
the  BIA  cases.  The  IHS  defendants  worked  under  the  same  credit  card 
restrictions  imposed  by  BIA,  and  the  violations  charged  are  comparable. 

According  to  the  indictment,  between  December  1997  and  Duly  1999,  Alden 
used  the  credit  card  of  another  employee  to  buy  $80,880  worth  of  goods  and 
services  from  West  Lite.  From  November  1997  to  August  2001,  Three  Irons 
allegedly  authorized  credit  card  purchases  to  West  Lite  totaling  $87,292. 
From  Dune  1998  to  Duly  2001,  Reece  spent  $19,240  with  Kath,  it  said. 

IHS  employees  charged  they  allegedly  bought  far  more  lighting  products 
than  were  needed,  allowed  Kath  to  take  back  excess  supplies  the  government 
had  already  paid  for  and  bought  products  at  prices  well  above  market  price. 

The  indictment  contends  the  purchases  were  structured  so  invoices  always 
showed  amounts  under  $2,500. 

Kickbacks  to  the  defendants  from  Kath  amounted  to  $12,764  for  Alden; 

$829  to  Three  Irons  and  $3,370  to  Reece,  the  indictment  said. 

In  addition  to  the  conspiracy  charges,  Alden,  Three  Irons  and  Reece  are 
accused  of  accepting  kickbacks,  and  Kath  with  paying  them. 

All  four  defendants  in  the  IHS  indictment  are  also  charged  with  wire 
fraud  and  making  false  claims  to  the  government. 

Earlier  this  year,  three  top  IHS  officials  at  Crow  Agency  were  placed  on 
administrative  leave  during  the  course  of  the  investigation.  None  of  the 
those  officials  were  named  in  the  indictments.  Lewis  said  they  remain  on 
leave  for  the  time  being. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Ambler  man  dies  in  jail  after  struggle  with  village  office 
STRUGGLE:  Officer  says  Albert  Sheldon  hit  his  head  on  the  ground. 

By  Katie  Pesznecker 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
Published:  Dune  26,  2002 

Alaska  State  Troopers  said  an  Ambler  man  died  Tuesday  morning  in  the 
local  jail,  about  an  hour  after  he  struck  his  head  on  the  ground  during  a 
struggle  with  a village  police  officer  trying  to  arrest  him. 

Troopers  who  arrived  in  the  village  Tuesday  morning  said  Albert 
Sheldon's  death  appears  accidental.  His  body  will  be  transported  today  to 
the  state  medical  examiner's  office  in  Anchorage  for  an  autopsy. 

Sheldon,  21,  had  been  arrested  and  charged  with  fourth-degree  assault 


and  disorderly  conduct  just  after  6:30  a.m.  At  7:55  a.m.,  four  village 
health  aides  pronounced  him  dead. 

Ambler  is  a Kowagniut  Inupiat  Eskimo  village  of  about  300  people  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kobuk  River  about  138  miles  northeast  of  Kotzebue  and  45 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

According  to  Alaska  State  Troopers,  village  police  officer  Brian  Jones, 
25,  was  at  his  home  about  6:30  a.m.  when  he  got  an  anonymous  tip  that 
Sheldon  was  drunk  and  assaulting  his  girlfriend,  Dora  Williams,  just 
outside  the  village  police  office. 

Jones  found  Sheldon  with  Williams  in  a headlock.  Jones  told  Sheldon  to 
let  the  girl  go  and  return  home.  Sheldon  released  his  girlfriend  but 
wouldn't  leave,  yelling  "belligerent  and  assaultive  threats"  at  Jones, 
said  Andy  Greenstreet,  trooper  in  charge  at  the  Kotzebue  office. 

Williams  then  passed  by  the  scene  on  a four-wheeler  with  a girlfriend, 
Greenstreet  said.  As  the  four-wheeler  slowed  down,  Sheldon  seized  the 
four-wheeler  by  the  front  rack  and  pushed  it  backward,  turning  again  on 
Jones . 

Jones  doused  Sheldon  with  pepper  spray,  but  Sheldon  was  still  coming  at 
the  officer,  Greenstreet  said.  So  Jones  whacked  Sheldon  on  the  back  of  the 
legs  with  a collapsible  baton. 

Sheldon  again  grabbed  the  front  of  the  four-wheeler  and  refused  to  let 
go,  Greenstreet  said,  Jones  grabbed  Sheldon  in  a "bear  hug"  and  threw  him 
down . 

As  they  fell,  Sheldon  hit  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  ground. 

Jones  saw  the  head  wound  was  bleeding  as  he  handcuffed  and  arrested 
Sheldon.  As  Jones  walked  him  toward  the  VPO  office,  Sheldon  "went  limp," 
Greenstreet  said. 

Jones  got  Sheldon  into  the  office  and  called  village  health  aides,  then 
troopers  in  Kotzebue. 

"(Sheldon)  still  was  breathing  and  had  a good  pulse  here  at  the  office," 
said  Greenstreet,  speaking  from  Ambler  late  Tuesday  afternoon.  "It  wasn't 
until  a little  while  later  that  he  stopped  breathing." 

Sheldon  was  pronounced  dead  at  7:55  a.m. 

Troopers  Greenstreet  and  Rex  Leath  arrived  in  the  village  about  10  a.m. 
They  learned  Sheldon  had  been  in  a fight  earlier  that  morning  before  his 
encounter  with  Jones.  He  was  also  injured  in  that  confrontation. 

Leath  will  be  investigating  the  death. 

Reporter  Katie  Pesznecker  can  be  reached  at 
kpesznecker@adn.com  or  907  257-4589. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Dudge  faults  Corps  for  handling  of  remains 
MONDAY,  3ULY  1,  2002 

A federal  judge  on  Friday  extended  a ban  on  construction  work  at  a South 
Dakota  recreation  site,  citing  the  federal  government's  failure  to  comply 
with  a law  designed  to  protect  ancestral  tribal  remains. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  L.  Piersol  issued  his  preliminary 
injunction  over  the  objections  of  the  state  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Both  parties  claimed  they  were  doing  everything  to  protect  the 
North  Point  Recreation  Area,  a site  near  the  Missouri  River  where  bones 
and  artifacts  were  uncovered  by  contract  workers  on  May  14. 

"The  court  finds  there  is  a significant  threat  of  irreparable  harm," 
wrote  Piersol  in  his  30-page  decision,  "if  there  is  further  exposure  of 
human  remains  or  loss  of  remains  or  funerary  objects." 

Responding  to  court  testimony  provided  during  a three-day  trial  last 


month,  Piersol  also  ordered  the  state  to  provide  access  to  the  site  for 
ceremonial  and  religious  purposes.  Tribal  member  Glenn  Drapeau  said  he  was 
prevented  from  entering  the  area  after  the  bones  were  discovered. 

Piersol  did  not  rule  on  the  tribe's  request  to  return  the  remains  of  at 
least  four  adults  and  one  juvenile.  But  he  did  criticize  the  Army  Corps 
for  failing  to  follow  its  duties  under  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA). 

Specifically,  he  said  the  Corps  did  not  adequately  protect  the  remains 
once  they  were  uncovered.  Instead,  the  state  was  allowed  to  send  the  bones 
and  items  to  Rapid  City,  ostensibly  to  protect  them  from  theft  and 
destruction . 

Blame  was  laid  on  Sandra  Barnum,  a Corps  archaeologist.  According  to  the 
ruling,  she  failed  to  initiate  consultation  required  by  NAGPRA. 

"Barnum  clearly  has  an  obligation  to  at  least  notify  the  tribe  of  the 
inadvertent  discovery  of  human  remains  and  funerary  objects,"  Piersol 
wrote.  "She  did  not  so  notify  the  tribe." 

Piersol  noted  that  the  state  and  the  Corps  should  have  known  that 
remains  uncovered  might  be  related  to  Sioux,  Omaha  or  Ponca  tribes,  which 
traditionally  resided  in  the  region.  During  the  trial,  Barnum  and  state 
officials  defended  their  lack  of  consultation  by  claiming  the  origin  of 
the  bones  was  in  doubt. 

"The  court  does  not  find  this  argument  credible  in  light  of  Barnum' s 
knowledge  of  the  tribe's  claims  that  their  ancestors  are  buried  in  the 
North  Point  area,"  the  ruling  stated. 

Piersol 's  injunction  will  stand  until  the  tribe's  lawsuit  works  its  way 
through  the  courts.  In  addition  to  seeking  repatriation,  the  tribe  wants 
the  transfer  of  the  North  Point  land  from  the  Corps  to  the  state  declared 
illegal . 

The  tribe,  however,  can  effectively  win  its  case  even  without  more  court 
proceedings.  Since  Piersol  ordered  NAGPRA  compliance,  construction  of  new 
camping  spots,  roads,  parking  lots  and  other  facilities  at  the  recreation 
site  can  be  permanently  stopped  should  the  remains  be  connected  to  the 
tribe  and  reburied  there. 

Piersol  recommended  the  parties  mediate  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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He  wanted  to  blow  out  the  candles  on  America's  birthday  cake 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lakota  Dournal 
Dune  28  - Duly  5,  2002 

What  does  racial  profiling  and  the  4th  of  Duly  have  in  common  this  year? 

First  of  all  the  internet  and  the  airwaves  appear  to  be  alive  with  chit- 
chat between  members  of  al-Qaida  forecasting  a day  of  attacks  upon  the 
United  States  on  this  holiday  that  celebrates  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

Of  course,  law  enforcement  officers,  neighborhood  watch  groups,  military 
personnel,  truck  drivers  and  many  others  will  be  on  the  look  out  for 
suspicious  looking  Middle  Eastern  men. 

There  has  already  been  a clamor  over  stopping  and  checking  little  old 
ladies  from  Pasadena  at  the  airports  of  America.  Is  this  stretching 
political  correctness  too  far,  say  the  critics?  Perhaps  they  have  a point. 
Or  do  they? 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  United  States  of  America  was  looking  towards  a 
gigantic  celebration  to  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 


Declaration  of  Independence. 

An  American  Indian  who  had  gained  national  acclaim  and  notoriety  from 
his  leadership  roll  in  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973  expressed 
his  anger  at  America.  His  comments  made  the  news  throughout  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  were  picked  up  by  the  wire  services. 

Russell  Means,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  said,  "We  will  blow  out  the  candles  on 
America's  birthday  cake."  Means,  who  is  now  running  for  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  as  an  Independent,  caused  a ripple  that  even 
surprised  him. 

His  comments  would  cause  a stampede  of  racial  profiling  for  the  second 
time  in  two  years. 

There  was  not  a stir  from  any  national  legal  group  about  what  happened 
to  the  Lakota  people  of  South  Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol,  the  local  county  sheriff's  departments 
and  the  law  enforcement  brigades  of  Rapid  City  and  Sioux  Falls  set  out  on 
an  unprecedented  venture  of  stopping,  searching  and  generally  harassing 
American  Indians. 

The  comments  of  one  man,  although  considered  an  extreme  radical  at  the 
time,  took  away  most  of  the  basic  freedoms  of  the  Lakota  and  Dakota 
people  of  this  state  and  region. 

The  greatest  fear,  based  upon  unsubstantiated  rumors  probably  spread  by 
radical  insiders  or  by  enemies  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  the 
organization  that  was  most  feared  in  the  Western  States,  rumored  that  the 
target  would  be  Mount  Rushmore.  Any  Indian  individual  or  family  heading 
into  the  Black  Hills  was  stopped,  searched  and  bothered. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  just  like  the  stories  bandied  about  by  some  of 
the  captive  members  of  al-Qaida,  the  rumors  were  intended  to  cause 
anxiety  and  concern. 

This  they  managed  to  do  much  to  the  consternation  of  all  law-abiding 
Lakota . 

Dust  one  year  before  this  4th  of  Duly  scare,  two  FBI  agents  were 
murdered  near  the  village  of  Oglala  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  The 
man  suspected  of  this  crime  was  Leonard  Peltier,  an  Ojibwe  from  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation  of  North  Dakota.  Peltier  escaped  the  dragnet  set  out 
shortly  after  the  shootout. 

The  FBI  suspected  he  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
Actually,  they  had  no  idea  where  he  was  but  they  concentrated  their 
efforts  in  an  around  Pine  Ridge. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  roadblocks  to  be  set  up  at  major  highways 
leading  off  the  reservation  on  a 24/7  basis.  Indian  families  leaving  the 
reservation  to  shop  in  Nebraska  or  in  Rapid  City  were  stopped,  searched 
and  questioned.  Did  anyone  except  the  Lakota  complain  about  the  violation 
of  their  civil  rights? 

It  became  absolutely  essential  that  any  Indian  driving  off  the 
reservation  have  his  or  her  papers  in  order.  It  was  almost  guaranteed 
that  they  would  be  stopped  by  the  highway  patrol  or  the  local  police  just 
for  being  Indian.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  acronym  "DWI"  which  meant 
"Driving  While  Intoxicated,"  took  on  a new  meaning.  It  soon  became 
"Driving  While  Indian"  to  the  frightened  and  harassed  Lakota  people. 

One  clever  group  of  Lakota  had  buttons  printed  up  that  read,  "I  am  not 
Leonard  Peltier." 

In  1973  there  had  been  a real  division  between  those  who  had  occupied 
Wounded  Knee  and  those  who  had  stood  behind  the  duly  elected  tribal 
government.  Those  who  had  occupied  Wounded  Knee  were  known  as  AIM 
(American  Indian  Movement)  and  those  who  had  opposed  the  occupation  were 
known  as  GOONS  (an  acronym  they  soon  turned  into  "Guardians  of  the  Oglala 
Nation) . 

It  soon  became  pretty  clear  to  all  Lakota  that  it  didn't  matter  whether 
one  was  labeled  AIM  or  GOON.  All  Lakota  were  treated  alike  by  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  state.  And  that  was  badly. 

To  this  day  I believe  that  the  way  the  FBI,  state  highway  patrol  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  treated  the  Lakota  during  these  trying 
times  caused  the  Indians  to  mend  their  fences  much  more  quickly.  When  law 
abiding  citizens  are  treated  as  badly  as  those  targeted  by  the  police  they 
soon  realize  that  it  is  only  because  they  are  of  another  race  that  this 


is  allowed  to  happen.  Neither  their  beliefs  nor  politics  makes  a 
difference. 

Even  to  this  day  when  racial  profiling  is  brought  up,  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers  refuse  to  admit  it  exists.  They  refuse  to  keep 
records  of  the  people  stopped  because  they  say  they  would  then  have  to 
keep  records  of  every  race.  What  poppycock! 

I recall  that  the  4th  of  Duly  in  1976  was  a time  I stayed  home  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  become  a target  of  the  profiling  that  doesn't  exist. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Lakota  Dournal. 

If  you  want  to  get  all  of  the  news  from  the  Northern  Plains 
and  Lakota  Country,  call  605-399-1999  for  a subscription. 

"RE : FBI  arrests  Dine'  Cop  on  Sex  Charges"  

Date:  Sat,  29  Dun  2002  14:17:41  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DINE ' COP  ARRESTED" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. gallupindependent . com/todaysnews . html#anchor6 

FBI  arrests  Dine'  cop  on  sex  charges 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A veteran  of  almost  two  decades  on  the  Navajo  Nation 
police  force  has  been  arrested  by  the  FBI  on  child  sex  charges. 

FBI  Agent  Denifer  M.  Sparks  filed  the  federal  criminal  complaint  on  Dune 
20  against  Lloyd  Shirley,  45,  now  a resident  of  the  Rio  Puerco  subdivision 
in  Fort  Defiance.  Gallup  FBI  agents  then  took  him  into  custody  without 
incident . 

In  her  affidavit  to  obtain  the  warrant  from  U.S.  Magistrate  Don  D.  Svet, 
the  violent  crimes  squad  agent  said  Shirley  had  intercourse  with  a girl 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  in  his  To'  Hajiilee  office-residence... 
Copyright  c.  2002  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE;  URGENT:  Letter  Drive  for  Peltier's  Parole  Hearing"  

Date:  Wed,  26  Dun  2002  08:51:06  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" PELTIER" 

http : / /www . f reepeltier . org/ pa role_h earing . htm#top 
URGENT  ACTION! 

Letter  Drive  For  Peltier's  Parole  Hearing 
Dear  Friends: 

Leonard  Peltier's  next  interim  parole  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Duly 
1,  2002.  Letters  of  support  are  urgently  needed. 

An  interim  parole  hearing  is  different  from  a regular  parole  hearing. 

Its  purpose  is  to  review  the  Parole  Commission's  original  decision  to  deny 
parole  to  see  if  any  new  developments  warrant  a change.  The  Commission  can 
do  one  of  three  things:  affirm  the  original  decision  to  deny  parole  and 
leave  the  next  full  hearing  date  (2008)  in  place  (the  most  common 
scenario);  accelerate  or  postpone  the  next  full  hearing  date;  or  grant 
parole  (the  rarest  scenario). 

As  many  of  you  have  experienced,  the  Parole  Commission  does  not  treat 
these  hearings  with  any  seriousness  or  fairness.  During  the  last  hearing, 
the  Parole  Examiner  wrote  his  recommendation  that  Leonard  not  be  granted 
parole  while  Leonard's  representatives  were  still  making  their 
presentations.  However,  it  is  critical  that  we  maintain  a strong  showing 
of  support  for  Leonard's  release.  We  DO  NOT  want  to  give  the  Commission  or 


prison  officials  the  false  impression  that  Leonard  Peltier's  support  is 
dwindling.  This  showing  of  support  is  what  keeps  Leonard  safe.  Furthermore, 
we  must  take  full  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  seek  Leonard's  release, 
even  if  the  chances  for  victory  are  slim.  Let's  gather  as  many  letters  as 
possible  and  show  officials  that  we  have  not  and  will  not  give  up. 

A sample  letter  that  you  can  use  if  you'd  like  is  below.  If  you  can 
personalize  it  that  is  even  better.  Please  send  your  letters  to  the  LPDC 
so  that  we  can  track  how  many  were  submitted  and  compile  them  for 
presentation  to  the  Parole  Commission. 

Thank  you  for  your  ongoing  support 


Sample  Parole  Letter: 

Date 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
5550  Friendship  Boulevard,  Suite  420 
Chevy  Chase,  MD  20815-7286 

Re:  LEONARD  PELTIER  #89637-132 

Dear  Commissioners, 

I am  writing  to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  parole  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Peltier  who  is  currently  housed  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
in  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than  26  years  in  prison  for 
the  deaths  of  FBI  Agents,  Ronald  Williams  and  lack  Coler.  I recognize  the 
grave  nature  of  such  an  offense.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  the 
families  of  these  two  agents. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  in  Mr.  Peltier's  case,  I ask  you 
to  grant  Mr.  Peltier  parole.  I note  that  the  United  States  attorneys  and 
the  courts  have  long  held  that  they  do  not  know  who  killed  Mr.  Coler  or  Mr. 
Williams.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Peltier  has  served  more  than  26  years 
in  prison  for  their  deaths.  Although  Mr.  Peltier  maintains  that  he  did  not 
kill  the  agents,  he  has  openly  expressed  remorse  and  sadness  over  their 
deaths.  Mr.  Peltier  has  no  prior  convictions  and  has  advocated  for  non- 
violence throughout  his  prison  term.  Mr.  Peltier  does  not  represent  a risk 
to  the  public.  To  the  contrary,  his  release  would  help  to  heal  a wound 
that  has  long  impeded  better  relations  with  Native  Americans. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Peltier  has  been  a model  prisoner.  Fie  has  received 
excellent  evaluations  from  his  work  supervisors  on  a regular  basis.  He 
continues  to  mentor  young  Native  prisoners,  encouraging  them  to  lead  clean 
and  sober  lives.  He  has  used  his  time  productively,  disciplining  himself 
to  be  a talented  painter  and  an  expressive  writer.  Most  admirably,  he 
contributes  regular  support  to  those  in  need.  He  donates  his  paintings  to 
charities  including  battered  women's  shelters,  half  way  houses,  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  programs,  and  Native  American  scholarship  funds.  He 
coordinates  an  annual  gift  drive  for  the  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  which  last  year  garnered  more  than  1,000  gifts.  He  is  widely 
recognized  in  the  human  rights  community  for  his  good  deeds  and  in  turn 
has  won  several  human  rights  awards,  including  the  2001  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  Human  Rights  Award  and  a current  nomination  for  the  Right  to 
Livelihood  Award. 

Lastly,  I note  my  deep  concern  with  Mr.  Peltier's  health.  He  is  now  57 
years  of  age  and  he  suffers  from  partial  blindness,  diabetes,  a heart 
condition,  and  high  blood  pressure.  Mr.  Peltier  deserves  to  live  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peace. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Here  are  some  facts  to  aid  you  in  preparing  a letter  in  your  own  words: 
Quick  Facts:  On  the  Case  of  Leonard  Peltier 

Leonard  Peltier  is  an  imprisoned  Native  American  considered  by  Amnesty 
International,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  for 
Human  Rights,  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  and  Rev.  Hesse  Hackson,  amongst  many 
others,  to  be  a political  prisoner  who  should  be  immediately  released. 

Leonard  Peltier  was  convicted  for  the  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents  who  died 
during  a 1975  shoot-out  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Mr.  Peltier 
has  been  in  prison  for  26  years. 

The  Wounded  Knee  occupation  of  1973  marked  the  beginning  of  a three-year 
period  of  heightened  political  violence  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation.  The  tribal  chairman  hired  vigilantes,  self  titled  as  "GOONS," 
to  rid  the  reservation  of  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  activity  and 
sentiment.  More  than  60  traditional  tribal  members  and  AIM  members  were 
murdered  and  scores  more  were  assaulted.  Evidence  indicated  GOON 
responsibility  in  the  majority  of  crimes  but  despite  a large  FBI  presence, 
nothing  was  done  to  stop  the  violence.  The  FBI  supplied  the  GOONS  with 
intelligence  on  AIM  members  and  looked  away  as  GOONS  committed  crimes.  One 
former  GOON  member  reported  that  the  FBI  supplied  him  with  armor  piercing 
ammunition . 

Leonard  Peltier  was  a talented  AIM  organizer  in  the  Northwest  and  was 
asked  by  traditional  people  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  to  go  to  Pine 
Ridge  to  support  and  protect  the  people  being  targeted  for  violence.  Mr. 
Peltier  and  a small  group  of  young  AIM  members  set  up  camp  on  a ranch 
owned  by  the  traditional  Dumping  Bull  family. 

On  Dune  26,  1975  two  FBI  agents  in  unmarked  cars  followed  a pickup  onto 
the  Dumping  Bull  ranch.  The  families  immediately  became  alarmed  and  feared 
an  attack.  Shots  were  heard  and  a shoot-out  erupted.  More  than  150  agents, 
GOON's,  and  law  enforcement  surrounded  the  ranch. 

When  the  shoot-out  ended  the  two  FBI  agents  and  one  Native  American  lay 
dead.  The  agents  were  injured  in  the  shoot-out  and  were  then  shot  at  close 
range.  The  Native  American,  Doseph  Stuntz,  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a 
sniper  bullet.  Mr.  Stuntz's  death  has  never  been  investigated. 

According  to  FBI  documents,  more  than  40  Native  Americans  participated  in 
the  gunfight,  but  only  AIM  members  Bob  Robideau,  Darrell  Butler,  and 
Leonard  Peltier  were  brought  to  trial. 

Mr.  Robideau  and  Mr.  Butler  were  arrested  first  and  went  to  trial.  A 
federal  jury  in  Iowa  acquitted  them  on  grounds  of  self-defense,  finding 
that  their  participation  in  the  shoot-out  was  justified  given  the  climate 
of  fear  that  existed.  Further,  they  could  not  be  tied  to  the  close  range 
shootings . 

Leonard  Peltier  was  arrested  in  Canada.  The  U.S.  presented  the  Canadian 
court  with  affidavits  signed  by  Myrtle  Poor  Bear  who  said  she  was  Mr. 
Peltier's  girlfriend  and  she  saw  him  shoot  the  agents.  In  fact  Ms.  Poor 
Bear  had  never  met  Mr.  Peltier  and  was  not  present  during  the  shoot-out. 
Soon  after,  Ms.  Poor  Bear  recanted  her  statements  and  said  the  FBI 
terrorized  her  and  coerced  her  into  signing  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Peltier  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  where  his  case  was  mysteriously 
transferred  from  the  judge  who  tried  his  co-defendants  to  a more 
conservative  federal  judge  in  North  Dakota.  Key  witnesses  like  Myrtle  Poor 
Bear  were  not  allowed  to  testify  and  unlike  the  Robideau/Butler  trial  in 
Iowa,  evidence  regarding  violence  on  Pine  Ridge  was  severely  restricted. 


An  FBI  agent  who  had  previously  testified  that  the  agents  followed  a 


pickup  truck  onto  the  scene,  a vehicle  that  could  not  be  tied  to  Mr. 
Peltier,  changed  his  account,  stating  that  the  agents  had  followed  a red 
and  white  van  onto  the  scene,  a vehicle  which  Mr.  Peltier  drove  on 
occasion . 

Three  teenaged  Native  witnesses  testified  against  Mr.  Peltier,  all 
admitting  later  that  the  FBI  terrorized  them  and  forced  them  to  testify. 
Still,  not  one  witness  identified  Mr.  Peltier  as  the  shooter. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  prosecuting  the  case  emphatically  stated  that  they  had 
given  the  defense  all  FBI  documents.  To  the  contrary,  more  than  18,000  had 
been  withheld  in  their  entirety. 

An  FBI  ballistics  expert  testified  that  a casing  found  near  the  agents' 
bodies  matched  the  gun  tied  to  Mr.  Peltier.  However,  a ballistic  test 
proving  that  the  casing  did  not  come  from  the  gun  tied  to  Mr.  Peltier  was 
intentionally  concealed. 

The  jury,  unaware  of  the  aforementioned  facts,  sentenced  Mr.  Peltier  to 
two  consecutive  life  terms. 

Following  the  discovery  of  new  evidence  obtained  through  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  lawsuit,  Mr.  Peltier  demanded  a new  trial.  The  Eighth 
Circuit  ruled,  "There  is  a possibility  that  the  jury  would  have  acquitted 
Leonard  Peltier  had  the  records  and  data  improperly  withheld  from  the 
defense  been  available  to  him  in  order  to  better  exploit  and  reinforce  the 
inconsistencies  casting  strong  doubts  upon  the  government's  case."  Yet, 
the  court  denied  Mr.  Peltier  a new  trial. 

During  oral  arguments,  the  U.S.  Prosecutor  conceded  that  the  government 
does  not  know  who  shot  the  agents,  stating  that  Mr.  Peltier  is  equally 
guilty  whether  he  shot  the  agents  at  point  blank  range,  or  participated  in 
the  shoot-out  from  a distance.  Mr.  Peltier's  co-defendants  participated  in 
the  shoot-out  from  a distance,  but  were  acquitted. 

Dudge  Heaney,  who  authored  the  decision  denying  a new  trial,  has  since 
voiced  firm  support  for  Mr.  Peltier's  release,  stating  that  the  FBI  used 
improper  tactics  to  convict  Mr.  Peltier,  the  FBI  was  equally  responsible 
for  the  shoot-out,  and  that  Mr.  Peltier's  release  would  promote  healing 
with  Native  Americans. 

Mr.  Peltier  has  served  26  years  in  prison  and  is  long  overdue  for  parole. 
He  has  received  several  human  rights  awards  for  his  good  deeds  from  behind 
bars  which  include  annual  gift  drives  for  the  children  of  Pine  Ridge,  fund 
raisers  for  battered  women's  shelters  and  donations  of  his  paintings  to 
Native  American  recovery  programs.  However,  the  parole  commission  will  not 
release  him  unless  he  admits  to  a crime  he  did  not  commit. 

Currently,  Mr.  Peltier's  attorneys  have  filed  a new  round  of  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests  with  FBI  Headquarters  and  various  FBI  field 
offices  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  release  of  additional  documents 
concerning  Mr.  Peltier.  To  date,  the  FBI  has  engaged  in  a number  of 
dilatory  tactics  in  order  to  avoid  the  processing  of  these  requests. 
According  to  the  FBI  more  than  6,000  full  documents  remain  undisclosed. 

The  FBI  has  disseminated  false  and  inflammatory  statements  to  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  White  House,  and  the 
public,  thus  denying  Mr.  Peltier  his  right  to  fair  clemency  and  parole 
reviews  and  Congressional  oversight.  Despite  repeated  calls  for 
Congressional  hearings  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  Amnesty 
International,  and  individual  members  of  Congress,  no  Congressional 
committee  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  provide  a forum  by  which  to  air  the 
truth  and  bring  closure  to  this  case. 


Mr.  Peltier  suffers  from  diabetes,  high  blood  pressure,  and  a heart 


condition.  Time  for  justice  is  short. 


"RE ; Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  1 Dul  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Sunday,  Dune  30,  2002  7:44  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : If  You  Strike  at.  Imprison,  Or  Kill  Us 
[Please  forward] 

"IF  YOU  STRIKE  AT,  IMPRISON,  OR  KILL  US,  OUT  OF  OUR  PRISONS  OR  GRAVES..." 
-Our  Visit  With  Manuel  Redwoman. 

"If  you  strike  at,  imprison  or  kill  us.  Out  of  our  prisons  or  graves. 

We  will  still  evoke  a spirit  that  will  thwart  you. 

And,  mayhap,  raise  a force  that  will  destroy  you. 

We  defy  you.  Do  your  worst!"  -Dames  Connolly,  Dec.  1914. 

If  a known  child  molester  and  child  TORTURER  began  to  attack  a member  of 
your  family,  what  would  you  do?  A lot  of  people  carelessly  throw  around 
the  word  'Warrior'  these  days.  Well,  my  definition  of  a Warrior  is 
someone  who  takes  care  of,  protects,  and  defends  their  people  and  family. 
That  is  exactly  what  Manuel  Redwoman  did.  When  Manuel  saw  his  little 
nephew  being  chased,  he  did  what  any  true  Warrior  would  do.  Fie  protected 
him  by  shooting  his  attacker.  He  shot  and  killed  the  monster  that  was 
preying  on  his  nephew  in  an  attempt  to  get  his  sexual  kicks.  Not  only  did 
Manuel  save  his  own  family,  because  his  'victim'  was  a recidivist,  he 
saved  countless  other  kids  that  would  be  future  victims  of  this  child 
predator.  The  family  of  the  child  molester  did  not  press  charges  against 
him  and  the  mother  has  forgiven  him.  She  has  even  written  to  Manuel 
offering  her  sympathy  and  assuring  him  that  she  is  doing  everything  she 
can  to  keep  her  deceased  son's  friends  in  prison  from  retaliating.  Young 
victims  of  the  child  molester  stated  that  they  were  grateful  to  Manuel  for 
stopping  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  children  of  the  community. 

So,  how  would  you  look  at  this  case  if  it  were  brought  before  you? 

Would  you  look  at  it  based  on  race;  e.g.  Indian  man  kills  Non  Indian  man? 
Would  you  be  more  concerned  for  the  rights  of  a child  offender  who'd  been 
in  and  out  of  correctional  facilities  for  preying  on  children,  than  the 
man  who  acted  in  defense  of  a family  member?  Well,  I can  tell  you  what 
the  state  of  Montana  did.  They  chose  to  look  at  the  fact  that  Manuel 
Redwoman  is  a Northern  Cheyenne,  Lakota  and  Arapaho  man  who  killed  a white 
man.  Regardless  of  how  many  times  that  white  man  had  victimized  children 
before,  regardless  of  the  trauma  and  life  long  scars  he'd  already 
afflicted  MORE  than  once,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  man  was  in  the 
middle  of  yet  another  act  of  sickness,  they  looked  at  it  based  on  race  and 
put  Manuel  in  prison  until  the  year  2022. 

When  someone  comes  into  your  prison  and  does  almost  four  years  (46 
months)  with  a nearly  perfect  record,  then  gets  attacked  and  hospitalized 
by  a friend  of  his  "victim",  what  do  you  do  then?  Well,  in  the  case  of 
the  Montana  State  Penitentiary,  Deer  Lodge,  MT,  they  put  Manuel  in  Maximum 
security  where  he  had  to  spend  2 years,  without  due  process,  including  18 
months  on  Death  Row.  He  was  charged  with  the  attack  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  although  the  prison  denies  this.  So,  Manuel  filed  a lawsuit 
against  the  prison  for  every  day  he  spent  in  Max.  illegally.  The  lawsuit 
is  still  pending.  Two  years  later,  in  summer  2000,  he  was  finally  released 
into  general  population  where  he  remained  until  February  2001,  when  a unit 
counselor  had  him  locked  up  again  illegally,  without  due  process.  Because 
of  her,  he  was  kept  in  Ad/Segregation  for  one  full  year,  then,  last 
February,  he  was  sent  to  Death  Row  again,  in  Max.  So  most  of  his  time  has 
been  spent  in  isolation,  locked  up  23  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week  with 
almost  no  privileges  - in  spite  of  the  excellent  record  on  his 
reclassification  paperwork.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  raise 


attention  about  the  prison's  religious  rights  abuses  against  Native 
inmates  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  fact  that  he  challenged 
the  prison  systems  illegalities  may  have  helped  put  him  where  he  is.  The 
fact  that  Manuel  is  one  of  only  two  Native  inmates  with  the  courage  to 
keep  their  hair  long,  in  spite  of  prison  rules,  and  continues  to  push  for 
their  religious  rights  may  also  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

On  Friday  Dune  21st,  Lawrence  Sampson  and  I made  yet  another  trip  from 
South  Dakota  to  my  reservation,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  in 
southeastern  Montana.  I always  look  forward  to  making  it  back.  They  say 
that  you  can  tell  a lot  about  a person  by  where  they  come  from.  Manuel  is 
no  exception  to  that  rule.  His  sister  is  very  active  in  collecting  and 
distributing  clothes  and  donations  to  the  Lame  Deer  abandoned  children's 
home,  as  well  as  others  in  need  in  the  community.  She  works  for  the  Tribe, 
and  raises  several  neighborhood  children  in  addition  to  her  own.  She's  a 
good  example  of  what  it  means  to  be  a strong  Native  woman.  Her  mother  is 
a language  speaker  and  I always  enjoy  setting  with  our  people  of  her 
generation  in  their  homes  and  talking  with  them.  We  got  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  his  family  again  on  Friday  and  talked  about  our  next  days 
activities.  We  were  to  make  our  way  to  Deer  Lodge  to  meet  with  Manuel  for 
the  first  time.  We'd  previously  went  through  th  e process  of  getting  on 

his  visitation  list.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we,  his  family,  and  his 

many  supporters  were  worried  about  how  things  would  go.  So,  we  sit  with 
his  sister  and  step-mother  in  her  home  and  visited.  After  an  hour  or  so 

we  left  with  everyone  wondering  whether  or  not  we'd  get  in  to  see  him  the 

next  day.  That  was  the  question  on  everyone's  minds. 

The  next  day,  Saturday  the  22nd,  we  headed  from  Billings  to  Butte, 
Montana.  If  anyone  ever  gets  the  chance  to  make  that  trip,  I'd  highly 
recommend  it.  It's  a four  hour  drive,  but  worth  it.  The  scenery  is 
phenomenal.  Anyway,  around  1:00  we  got  into  Butte,  which  gave  us  a half 
hour  drive  left  to  get  to  Deer  Lodge.  After  stopping  to  get  gas  and 
stretch  legs,  we  headed  up  to  Deer  Lodge.  On  Friday,  from  Lame  Deer,  I 
called  the  prison  switch  board  operator  who  told  me  to  be  there  at  the 
front  gate  no  later  than  2 pm.  We  got  there  at  1:45  only  to  be  told  to 
turn  around,  go  off  the  prison  property,  and  wait  until  2:05  to  come  back. 
We  kept  insisting  that  we  were  told  2:00.  The  guard  kept  saying  5 after  2. 

Lawrence  said,  "Look  they  told  us  we  only  had  20  minutes  to  get  into  Max., 
and  that  every  minute  counted,  to  get  here  no  later  than  2:00."  The  guard 
then  said,  "Oh,  you're  going  to  Max?  Yeah,  be  here  at  2:00."  By  the  time 
we  got  back,  there  was  already  a long  line  of  cars.  When  the  guard 
finally  did  get  to  us  he  had  us  pull  off  to  the  side  for  instructions.  We 
got  to  the  visitors  check-in  area  with  about  15  minutes  to  spare.  In  that 
time,  they  made  me  go  back  to  the  vehicle,  which  required  me  to  run  across 
a parking  lot  in  socks,  no  belt  (they  removed  it  for  inspection)  and  10 
minutes  to  get  everything  done. 

While  they  patted  us  down  and  searched  us,  a piece  of  Buffalo  hair  fell 
out  of  my  pocket.  In  all  honesty,  I really  did  forget  that  I had  it. 
Anyway,  the  guard  that  picked  it  up  said,  "What's  this?  It  looks  like 
muskrat  to  me."  Then  everyone  (guards  and  visitors  alike)  had  a big  laugh. 

I never  answered  him.  About  this  time  they  took  Lawrence's  Medicine  Bag 
out  of  his  shirt.  With  it  still  on  his  neck,  the  female  guard  tried  to 
jerk  it  in  the  other  direction  to  show  another  guard.  They  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  too.  I say  this  because  they  didn't,  as  in  the  case  of  my 
buffalo  fur,  ask  'what  is  this'.  She  pulled  it  out  of  his  shirt,  jerked 
it  towards  another  guard  and  said  very  loudly,  "We  got  a Medicine  Bag 
here!"  The  same  guard  that  was  checking  Lawrence  felt  his  2 1/2  day  old 
Sundance  scars  and  started  POKING  them.  After  it  all,  we  got  through.  We 
were  both  very  relieved  to  get  in,  even  though  we  were  more  than  a little 
upset  with  the  guards.  When  they  finally  let  us  through,  I heard  a guard 
go  over  the  radio  saying,  "We've  got  two  here  for  Manuel  Redwoman."  I 
imagine  somewhere  in  that  prison  somebody  in  a paid  position  crapped  his 
pants  when  that  was  reported.  I hope  so. 

As  we  were  escorted  through  the  maze  of  gates  and  barbed  wire,  we 
could  here  a Drum  and  singing.  The  more  we  went  through  the  prison,  the 
louder  it  got.  We  knew  they  weren't  singing  for  us,  but  DAMN  it  felt  good. 

Someone  up  high  was  on  our  side.  We  got  to  the  Max.  unit  and  had  a 2 


hour  "No  Contact"  visit  with  Manuel.  No  contact  means  that  you  and  the 
person  you  are  there  to  see  are  in  two  separate  rooms  with  a window 
between  you,  and  a little  box  to  speak  into.  We  visited  for  2 hours  and  I 
can't  tell  you  how  much  it  lifted  me  up.  Manuel  told  us  that  the  brothers 
in  General  Population  got  to  sing  every  Saturday.  It  was  good  to  hear 
them.  Even  though  Max.  hasn't  even  been  able  to  smudge  in  over  a month 
and  a half,  I guess  there  are  some  rights  observed  in  the  lower  security 
units.  After  that  he  said  that  everyone  knew  we  were  there.  All  the 
Indian  inmates  knew  we  were  there,  even  those  in  the  lower  security  units 
that  Manuel  has  no  contact  with.  He  also  said  that  they  were  all  excited 
and  enthused,  even  though  none  of  them  would  even  see  us.  The  reason  for 
there  excitement  was  because  they  had  never  had  any  outside  support,  no 
one  ever  came  in  to  see  about  the  conditions  they  were  in,  and,  somehow, 
word  got  around  that  AIM  was  coming  in  to  see  Manuel.  He  told  us  that 
everyone  was  excited  beyond  belief.  So,  as  we  walked  through  hearing  them 
sing,  it  may  not  have  been  for  us,  but  they  knew  we  were  there  and  we  felt 
good  to  hear  them.  It  definitely  lifted  up  my  spirits,  especially  after 
that  crap  with  the  guards. 

According  to  long-time  supporter  and  European  coordinator  of  the  Manuel 
Redwoman  Support  Network,  Bridgette  Thimiakis,  "Once  again,  the  MT 
Department  of  Corrections  was  caught  lying  about  Manuel  in  an  effort  to 
make  him  appear  unworthy  of  support.  A state  legislator  recently  called 
the  DOC  on  our  request,  to  ask  why  Manuel  was  still  in  Max.  and  on  Death 
Row  in  spite  of  a 46  month  clear  conduct  and  a very  good  record.  On  May 
28th,  this  legislator  contacted  me  saying  that  the  DOC  had  told  him  that 

Manuel  was  no  longer  in  MAX.  This  raised  our  hopes  high only  to  find 

out  that  this  was  a new  blatant,  shameless  lie  on  behalf  of  the  DOC. 

Manuel  is  still  in  Max.  to  this  date.  He  was  not  released  at  all,  he  is 
still  on  Death  Row,  still  in  isolation,  UNJUSTLY  and  ILLEGALLY." 

In  fact,  Lawrence  Sampson  asked  Manuel  about  this  directly.  While  in 
the  visit,  Lawrence  asked  Manuel  how  long  he  would  be  in  Max.  Despite  the 
recent  claims  by  the  DOC,  Manuel  said,  "Indefinitely."  Not  only  had  there 
been  no  indication  by  the  prison  administration  that  he  would  soon  get  off 
Death  Row,  there  was  no  indication  if  he'd  EVER  get  out.  Of  course,  he's 
kept  on  Death  Row  despite  the  fact  that  he  doesn't'  have  the  death  penalty, 
a life  sentence,  or  even  the  23+  points  that  are  required  for  Max.  Custody. 

In  visiting  with  him,  I was  inspired  by  how  much  of  an  extraordinary  man 
he  is.  In  my  frequent  writings  back  and  forth  with  him,  I've  picked  up  on 
that  before.  Nothing  compares  to  meeting  someone  in  person,  though.  A lot 
of  Manuel's  concern  was  for  his  sister  and  the  rest  of  their  family.  He 
expressed  concern  for  the  other  Native  inmates  there  in  Deer  Lodge,  and 
for  the  many  people  on  our  reservation  that  need  help.  We  discussed  the 
possible  solutions  to  the 
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Passamaquoddy  accihte/ripening  moon 
Zuni  dayamcho  yachunne/moon  when  limbs  are  broken  by  fruit 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Indianz  elist,  Rez  Life,  Iron  House  Drums  & Chiapas95 
Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 


eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"My  prayers  and  thoughts  are  with  the  Apache  people  and  I commend 
Chairman  Massey  for  his  leadership  during  this  time  of  immense  tragedy 
for  his  tribe.  I urge  Indian  Country  to  help  our  Apache  brothers  and 
sisters  in  this,  their  time  of  need,  lust  as  Indian  Country  was  a true 
leader  in  charity  during  the  attacks  of  September  11th,  we  must  now  step 
up  to  help  our  people  who  are  suffering  from  this  tragedy." 

National  Indian  Gaming  Association  Chairman  Ernie  Stevens 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
t of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I lourney  [ 

| The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  rest  of  Amerikka  is  focused  on  the  Apache  who  started  the  Rodeo  fire. 
There  is  still  more  than  reasonable  doubt  about  whether  charges  against  him 
are  true,  but  we  will  never  hear  the  truth.  We  will  only  hear  what  the 
puppet  masters  want  us  to  hear.  Isn't  real  damn  interesting,  though,  an 
Apache  charged  with  staring  one  fire  is  almost  under  the  jail;  and  one 
white  who  started  the  equally  devistating  Chedeski  fire  is  neither  charged 
with  a crime  nor  in  jail...  nor  even  named  in  the  press? 

The  search  for  truth  about  the  fire...  or  ANY  event  in  Indian  Country, 
could  easily  occupy  as  much  space  as  I am  willing  to  give  it.  That  is 
not  the  focus  of  this  editorial.  Rather,  the  focus  here  will  be  very 
short  and  to  the  point.  It  will  be  on  the  needs  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  who  suffer  racism  to  the  extreme  and  the  complete  devastation  of 
their  economic  infrastructure. 

Due  to  the  fire,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  lost  most  of  its 
timber,  destroying  resources  for  their  sawmill,  which  had  been  a primary 
basis  for  the  Tribe's  present  and  future  economy.  Local  Forest  Service 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


officials  estimate  the  remaining  timber  will  last  about  two  years. 

Then  even  with  aggressive  planting  and  reclamation  efforts,  it  won't 
return  to  it's  pre-fire  state  for  close  to  a century.  It  is  true,  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  casino,  hotel  and  restaurant  complex  represented 
an  equal  investment  and  a slightly  greater  employment  and  income  resource, 
but  most  employees  were  out  fighting  the  fire  and  are  now  struggling  to 
replant,  cover  equipment-made  scars,  and  reclaim  the  land,  even  those  are 
closed . 


With  much  of  the  once-beautiful  Ponderosa  pine  forests  and  the  wildlife 
they  sheltered  now  destroyed,  tourist  and  hunting  businesses  are  also 
dormant.  Most  of  what  had  driven  the  White  Mountain  economic  engine 
is  not  only  nonexistent  now,  but  it  will  take  years,  even  with  help, 
for  it  to  recover  enough  to  again  supply  employment  and  income  at  its 
former  level  to  the  Peoples  of  White  Mountain. 

White  Mountain  Apache  Chairman  Dallas  Massey,  in  a phone  call  to  NIGA 
Chairman  Ernie  Stevens,  Dr.  said  that  the  tribe  has  not  only  lost  key 
revenue  sources,  but  the  Apache  people  are  suffering  from  loss  of  jobs, 
loss  of  power  to  many  reservation  homes,  and  hunger,  as  the  lack  of 
electricity  has  led  much  food  to  spoil. 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  has  responded  by  donating  $5000 
to  the  tribe's  relief  efforts.  The  licarilla  Apache  have  donated  $25,000. 

I send  thanks  for  the  generous  help  of  $30,000;  but  it  will  take  far 
more  to  provide  resources  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  so  they  can 
survive  now,  and  begin  rebuilding  their  homes  and  land.  Indian  Country 
contributed  much  toward  the  recovery  of  New  York  after  September  11. 

That  same  level  of  care  and  giving  must  now  be  extended  to  our  own. 

Both  President  Bush  and  the  governor  of  Arizona  have  pledged  assistance, 
and  that,  too,  is  welcome.  But  take  note  that  in  the  same  speech  where 
she  promised  aid.  Governor  Hull  added  that  this  was  something  Arizona 
would  do  because  the  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  were  "part  of  Arizona, 
too."  The  statement  may  have  been  innocent,  but  any  time  a state  official, 
even  in  passing,  lays  state  claim  to  an  Indian  Nation's  land,  something  in 
my  spine  crawls.  As  much  as  we  Indians  can  do  to  help  the  White  Mountain 
become  self-sufficient,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 


Tribes  and  individuals  interested  in  donating  to  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe  can  send  checks  to: 

White  Mountain  Apache  Relief  Fund 
c/o  National  Indian  Gaming  Association 
224  2nd  St.  SE 
Washington,  DC  20003 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 
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Nunavut  mourns  passing  of  leader 
Dul  4 2002  03:50  PM  CDT 

Iqaluit,  Nunavut  - A man  who  was  called  a father-figure  to  many  Inuit 
leaders,  Mark  Evaloadjuk,  has  passed  away. 

Evaloadjuk  died  on  Tuesday  evening  after  a fight  with  cancer. 

Evaloadjuk  was  involved  in  politics  on  many  levels  in  the  north.  Fie  was 
one  of  the  first  Inuit  elected  to  the  N.W.T.  government  before  division, 
serving  three  terms  in  that  assembly.  Fie  was  speaker  of  the  Baffin 
Regional  Council,  a group  representing  mayors  and  communities  in  the 
Baffin . 

Fie  was  involved  in  land  claim  negotiations,  a member  of  Inuit  Tapiriit 
Kanatami,  and  a businessperson  in  his  home  town  of  Igloolik. 

Titus  Alooloo,  is  a former  MLA  and  friend  who  considered  Evaloadjuk  as  a 
mentor. 

"Fie  was  a big  man,"  he  said.  "When  he  said  something,  people  listened. 
That  will  be  something  we  will  remember  of  him." 

Alooloo  said  his  friend  had  done  a lot  for  Nunavut. 

"Not  only  for  his  community  but  also  for  the  territory,"  he  said.  "Fie 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  everyone,  but  most  of  all  by  his  family." 

Most  recently,  Evaloadjuk  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Qikiqtani 
Inuit  Association.  Fie  stepped  down  from  that  position  early  in  the  spring 
due  to  his  illness. 

Funeral  services  are  expected  to  draw  many  dignitaries  and  former 
colleagues . 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Mowis  E.  'Morris'  Kills  Back 

PORCUPINE  - Mowis  E.  "Morris"  Kills  Back,  77,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday, 
Duly  2,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Suzanna  Kills  Back  and  Blanch  Kills 


in  Shooting  Investigation 

- Wounded  Knee  Shootout  Revisited 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Internal  Investigation  Denied 
for  Alex  Montana 
--  Flearts  & Voices  supporting 
Native  American  Prisoners 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  The  No  Good  One 

- Poem: 

At  the  Roots  of  the  Sacred  Tree 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Native  America  Calling 


Back,  both  of  Porcupine,  Ruby  Kills  Back,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Germaine 
Lays  Bad,  Greeley,  Colo.;  six  sons,  Morris  Kills  Back,  Leonard  Kills  Back, 
Hugh  Kills  Back  and  Lyle  Kills  Back,  all  of  Porcupine,  Vernon  Kills  Back, 
Sacramento,  and  Ted  Crow,  Porcupine;  31  grandchildren;  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  Korean  War. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  6,  in  the 
Porcupine  School  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  8,  in  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Cecil  Weston  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Levi  W.  Houska 

RAPID  CITY  - Levi  W.  Houska,  85,  Rapid  City,  died  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital  Wednesday,  Duly  3,  2002. 

He  was  born  September  26,  1916,  at  Kimball,  S.D.,  the  son  of  Dames  and 
Helen  (Pipal)  Houska.  He  grew  up  at  Kimball  and  attended  Kimball  schools. 
Levi  married  Helen  Ellis  on  March  2,  1938,  at  Chamberlain,  S.D.  He  farmed 
in  the  Kimball  area  until  1951.  The  family  moved  to  Igloo,  S.D.,  in  1951, 
and  he  was  employed  at  the  Army  Depot  in  Igloo  until  1966.  They  moved  to 
Rapid  City  in  1966  and  he  was  employed  with  Civil  Service  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  until  his  retirement  in  1980.  Levi  enjoyed  his  family,  fishing 
and  gardening. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen  Houska,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters, 
Carol  McCollam  and  her  husband,  William,  Rapid  City,  and  Yvonne  Bollwerk 
and  her  husband,  Doseph,  Rapid  City;  two  sisters,  Detta  Milner, 
Chamberlain,  S.D.,  and  Rita  Hignel,  Salinas,  Calif.;  a brother.  Dames 
Houska,  Kimball,  S.D.;  three  grandchildren.  Bill  Bollwerk,  Rapid  City, 
Lorna  Mercier,  Bailey,  Colo.,  and  Kristina  McCollam  Wiebe,  Champaign,  111. 
; and  five  great-grandchildren,  Samantha  Bollwerk,  Carlee  Bollwerk,  Angela 
Mercier,  Katherine  Mercier  and  Mary  Helen  Mercier. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  brother;  two  sisters;  and  a 
son,  Ronald  Houska,  in  1990. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  Osheim-Catron 
Funeral  Home.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 

Saturday  at  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home,  with  the  Rev.  Tom  Hagger 
officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  Pine  Lawn  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

A memorial  has  been  established. 

Bradley  Wayne  Lone  Elk 

OGLALA  - Bradley  Wayne  Lone  Elk,  4 months,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  2, 
2002,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wade  and  Mavis  Lone  Elk,  Oglala;  one 
sister,  Morgan  Lone  Elk,  Oglala;  his  paternal  grandmother,  Norma  Lone  Elk, 
Oglala;  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Cloetus  Rouillard,  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  5,  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sioux  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  6,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ovila  Doseph  Brown 

WANBLEE  - Ovila  Doseph  Brown,  58,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday,  Dune  20,  2002, 
in  Casper,  Wyo. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Mary  Brown,  Ethete,  Wyo.;  two  sons,  Todd 
Brown  and  Nicholas  Brown,  both  of  Ethete;  four  brothers,  Robert  Kessler, 
Eagle  Butte,  Victor  Brown  and  Art  Brown,  both  of  Casper,  and  Dohn  Brown, 
Riverton,  Wyo.;  and  three  grandchildren. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam. 

Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  5,  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Duly  6,  2002 


Floyd  Crazy  Thunder 

OGLALA  - Floyd  Crazy  Thunder,  33,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  3,  2002, 
in  Atkin,  Minn. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Alexander  Crazy  Thunder,  McGregor,  Minn., 
and  Delane  Crazy  Thunder,  Bismarck,  N.D.;  three  daughters,  Winona  Crazy 
Thunder,  McGregor,  and  Shawdeane  Crazy  Thunder  and  Nadine  Crazy  Thunder, 
both  of  Bismarck;  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Catherine  and  Stanley  Looking 
Elk,  Oglala;  two  brothers,  Norman  Crazy  Thunder  Dr.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Lewis  Crazy  Thunder,  Oglala;  two  adopted  brothers,  Matthew  Flinton,  San 
Carlos,  Ariz.,  and  Mac  Hinton  Dr.,  Oglala;  and  four  sisters,  Annette 
Yellow  Horse,  Cynthia  Crazy  Thunder,  Helen  Hinton  and  Heather  Looking  Elk, 
all  of  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  in  the  Loneman  School  gym  in 
Oglala . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  8,  at  Loneman  School,  with  the 
Rev.  Raymond  Bucko  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  3,  2002 
David  Harold  Vondall 

POPLAR  - David  Harold  Vondall,  36,  a reporter  for  the  Wotanin  newspaper 
in  Poplar  and  a member  of  the  National  Guard,  drowned  Thursday  near  Poplar 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Poplar  Culture  Center,  with  burial  in 
Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Survivors  include  a son,  Andrew  Vondall,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  his 
father,  Harold  Vondall  of  Everett,  Wash.;  and  brothers  Trevor  Vondall  and 
Norman  Vondall  of  Poplar  and  Richard  Vondall  of  Frazer. 

Duly  6,  2002 

Clarence  D.  'Archie'  Archuleta 

Clarence  Doseph  "Archie"  Archuleta,  71,  of  717  3rd  St.  S.,  a retired 
railroad  employee  and  Air  Force  veteran,  died  of  heart  failure  Wednesday 
at  a local  hospital. 

A vigil  service  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Croxford  & Sons  Funeral  Home.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Croxford' s,  with  cremation  following  the 
service.  Visitation  is  noon  to  5 p.m.  today  and  4 to  8 p.m.  Sunday  at  the 
funeral  home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Arlene  Archuleta  of  Great  Falls;  a daughter, 
Donita  Kessler  of  Great  Falls;  an  adopted  daughter,  Karla  Raya  of  Ten  Mile 
Falls,  Wash.;  adopted  sons  Dames  Parker  Shield  of  Great  Falls  and  Clarence 
D.  Ameline  of  Rocky  Boy;  a stepson,  Kenneth  Todd  Dr.  of  Great  Falls;  a 
sister,  Bernice  Romero  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  brothers  Dohn  Archuleta,  Fred 
Archuleta,  Richard  Archuleta,  Wallace  Archuleta  and  Pablo  Archuleta,  all 
of  Taos,  N.M.;  10  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

His  first  wife  of  33  years,  Doris  Archuleta,  died  in  1984. 

Additional  survivors  include  a son-in-law,  Lloyd  Kessler  of  Great  Falls; 
an  adopted  son-in-law.  Gene  Raya  of  Ten  Mile  Falls,  Wash.;  an  adopted 
daughter-in-law,  Cristina  Parker  Shields  of  Great  Falls;  a brother-in-law, 
Delfido  Romero  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  sisters-in-law  Ruby  Archuleta,  Yolanda 
Archuleta,  Irene  Archuleta,  Teresa  Archuleta  and  Dudy  Archuleta,  all  of 
Taos,  N.M. 

He  was  born  April  27,  1931,  and  raised  in  Rancheos  De  Taos,  N.M.,  and 
was  schooled  in  Taos. 

In  1948,  he  joined  the  Air  Force.  He  served  during  the  Korean  War  era 
and  was  stationed  at  Malmstrom  AFB  in  Great  Falls. 

He  worked  for  the  Great  Northern,  Milwaukee  and  Burlington  Northern 
railroads  as  a foreman,  track  inspector  and  laborer. 


In  1952,  he  married  Doris  Ameline  in  Great  Falls;  she  died  in  1984.  He 
married  Arlene  Daniels  on  March  16,  1985. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes  and 
the  Moose  Lodge,  and  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  reading  and  traveling. 

He  also  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alicia  and  Ricardo 
Archuleta;  and  his  brother,  Patrick,  of  Taos. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Duly  6,  2002 

Thomas  Red  Wolf,  Sr. 

WYOLA  - Thomas  Red  Wolf,  Sr.,  69,  Wyola  area  rancher,  passed  away 
Thursday  evening.  Duly  4,  2002,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Iigiinchiiliigiiagiish  (Horse  Wrangler)  was  born  Sept.  22,  1932,  in 
Wyola,  a son  of  Charlie  and  Edith  Little  Nest  Red  Wolf.  Thomas  was  a 
descendent  of  the  Crow  scout  Mitch  Boyer  and  Chief  Two  Belly.  He  received 
his  education  in  Wyola  and  Pierre,  S.D.  Following  his  education,  he  began 
a career  in  ranching  Southwest  of  Wyola. 

He  raised  quarter  horses  and  owned  the  first  quarter  horse  in  Big  Horn 
County.  He  was  well  known  for  his  horse  training  and  was  honored  in  2001, 
at  the  annual  Crow  Fair  as  the  originator  of  the  Crow  bred  Quarter  horse 
race.  He  was  an  active  calf  and  team  roper  who  was  heavily  involved  in  the 
Indian  relay  circuit  in  local  and  area  rodeos,  including  the  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days.  Thomas  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Crow  stories  and  was 
often  used  as  a resource  to  the  Crow  people. 

Thomas  married  Gail  L.  Morrison  in  1972  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  the 
couple  made  their  home  on  the  family  ranch. 

His  parents;  a brother,  Robert;  and  three  sisters,  Martha  Dack  Rabbit, 
Beverly  Bull  Tail  and  Alice  Red  Wolf,  preceded  Thomas  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gail  of  the  family  ranch;  a son,  Thomas  Red 
Wolf,  Dr.  of  Wyola;  a stepdaughter.  Ginger  (Garland)  Howe  of  Ranchester, 
Wyo.;  three  stepsons,  Manuel  (Virginia)  Morrison,  George  Little  Light  and 
Allie  (Gladys)  Little  Light  of  Wyola;  his  adopted  sons,  Richard  (Kristi) 
Old  Coyote  of  Wyola  and  Dason  Bird  in  Ground  of  Wyoming;  two  sisters, 

Doris  Old  Coyote  of  Ranchester,  Wyo.,  and  Edith  Dack  Rabbit  of  Wyola;  his 
uncle,  Cyril  (Flora)  Not  Afraid  of  Lodge  Grass;  a special  grandson,  Isiah 
Zane  Red  Wolf;  14  grandchildren;  two  great-grandchildren;  and  his  extended 
family  including  the  Not  Afraid,  Little  Nest,  LaForge,  Dillon  and  Dim 
Carpenter  descends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  8,  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Mission.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Duly  3,  2002 

Woodrow  Kicking  Woman 

Woodrow  Kicking  Woman,  57,  died  Dune  23,  2002,  at  Benefis  East  in  Great 
Falls  of  complications  from  a stroke. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Starr  School  gym  with  burial  in  Whitegrass 
Cemetery  at  Starr  School. 

He  was  born  Mar.  9,  1945,  in  Browning  and  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  fire 
fighter  and  boxer.  He  was  a member  of  the  Rough  Riders  Society  and 
original  member  of  the  Kicking  Woman  Singers.  He  enjoyed  arts  and  crafts. 

A son,  Deff  Savage,  survives,  along  with  a sister,  Esther  Kicking  Woman; 
and  brothers,  Melvin  Kicking  Woman,  Louis  Kicking  Woman  and  Calvin  Kicking 
Woman,  Sr. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Day  Family  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Duly  3,  2002 
Leonard  Potter 

Leonard  Franklin  Potter  Dr.,  27,  of  White  Earth,  formerly  of  Onamia, 
died  at  his  home  on  Dune  27,  2002. 

Funeral  services  were  Duly  1 at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community 
Center  near  Onamia  with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  near  Onamia. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Leonard  is  survived  by  his  father  Leonard  Francis  Potter  of  White  Earth; 
daughters,  Lynnae  Potter  and  Angel  Potter  of  Onamia;  brothers  Evan  Potter 
(Beth  Sabourin)  of  Onamia,  William  Potter  (Segwen  Lunham)  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  MI;  sister,  Lenore  Potter  (Curtiss  Sam)  of  Onamia;  aunt,  Gladys 
Sam  and  Ron  Smith  of  Onamia. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Eva  Potter;  and  grandparents, 
Frank  and  Susan  Sam  and  William  and  Dosephine  Potter. 

Leonard  Franklin  Potter  Dr.  was  born  on  April  21,  1975  in  Detroit  Lakes 
to  Leonard  and  Eva  (Sam)  Potter.  At  the  age  of  eight  the  family  moved  to 
the  Mille  Lacs  area. 

Leonard  attended  school  in  Onamia  and  in  2001  he  received  his  GED  and 
planned  on  attending  college  in  the  fall. 

Leonard  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  two  children,  participating  in 
the  White  Earth  and  Cass  Lake  powwows,  bowling,  boxing,  watching  sporting 
events  on  television,  playing  video  games  and  listening  to  his  favorite 
music . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Mille  Lacs  Messenger. 

Duly  5,  2002 
Dohn  M.  Pino,  Dr 

Dohn  M.  Pino,  Dr.  age  102,  beloved  and  devoted  father,  grandfather, 
brother,  uncle  and  friend  was  welcomed  into  the  arms  of  the  Lord  our 
Savior,  Tuesday,  Duly  2,  2002. 

Mr.  Pino  was  born  in  Paguate,  NM  and  was  a resident  of  Paraje/Casa 
Blanca;  he  retired  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Mr.  Pino  was  a nationally  recognized  Senior  Olympian  and  honored  as  a 
2002  Olympic  Torchbearer.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Eunice 
Pino;  a son,  Albert  Pino;  a daughter,  K-Rose  Pino;  and  a grandson,  Shawn 
Little. 

Mr.  Pino  is  survived  by  his  loving  children,  Willie  Pino  and  wife  Betty, 
Chester  Pino,  Edith  Atencio  and  husband  Thomas,  Vivian  Little  and  husband 
Gene,  Mary,  Patricia  and  Pauline  Pino;  14  grandchildren;  and  13  great 
grandchildren . 

Also  surviving  are  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Dosephita  Cheromiah, 

Leonard  Pino,  Pedro  Pino,  Olinda  Mondragon,  Doseph  Aragon,  Denny  Sice  and 
wife  Edith,  Ruth  Garcia,  and  Edna  Chavez;  numerous  other  relatives  and  a 
host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Pino  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  loving  family  and  by  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

Visitations  will  be  Friday  from  11:00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.  in  the  Chapel  of 
Alameda  Mortuary. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  Friday  evening  at  7:00  p.m  at  the  family  home 
in  Laguna  Pueblo.  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  celebrated  Saturday 
morning  at  11:00  a.m.  at  St.  Doseph  Catholic  Church  in  Laguna  Pueblo. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Paraje  Cemetery. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Don-Michael  Pino,  Neil  Little,  Thomas  Dohn  Atencio, 
Deffrey  Atencio,  Chester  Pino,  Dr.,  Gene  Little,  Thomas  Atencio,  Alley 
David,  Chester  Pino,  Sr.,  George  Little, Dr.,  and  Willie  Pino. 

Funeral  Services  are  entrusted  to  Alameda  Mortuary,  9420  4th  Street  NW. 
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Duly  04,  2002 


Mamie  Poyen  Begay  March  10,  1949  - Duly  1,  2002 

Mamie  Poyer  Begay,  53,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  Duly  1,  2002,  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  10,  1949,  in 
Sweetwater. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  morning  at  Immanuel 
Mission  in  Sweetwater.  Pastor  Eddie  Benally  will  officiate.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Immanuel  Mission  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Duly  5,  2002 

Ralph  William  Evans  (Wushkalli  Begay)  Dune  2,  1903  - Dune  30,  2002 

Our  loving  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather , Ralph 
William  Evans  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  passed  away  Dune  30,  2002.  He  was 
born  Dune  2,  1903,  in  Fruitland  to  William  and  Sarah  Walker  Evans. 

Ralph  and  his  family  founded  and  operated  the  Shiprock  Trading  Post  in 
New  Mexico.  He  later  worked  as  a Purchasing  Agent  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
retired  as  a Case  Worker  to  the  Navajo  people  for  the  State  of  Utah  in 
Monument  Valley  and  Navajo  Mountain. 

As  a young  man  he  served  a mission  for  the  LDS  Church  in  the 
Northwestern  States  Mission.  He  married  his  eternal  sweetheart,  Emeline 
(Emma)  Blair,  October  11,  1932,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  They  resided  in 
Shiprock  where  he  served  in  the  Young  Stake  Presidency.  He  served  as 
President  of  the  first  Navajo-Zuni  Mission  while  living  there. 

Later  he  served  as  a counselor  in  the  Salt  Lake  Regional  Mission 
Presidency  and  as  Branch  President  in  the  Liahona  Branch.  He  took  great 
pride  in  his  ability  to  speak  and  understand  the  Navajo  language.  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  his  family,  his  church,  and  the  Navajo  people. 

Ralph  is  survived  by  his  wife;  three  children,  Lueen  (Dohn)  Gardner, 
Annette  (Burton)  Tagg,  and  Blair  (Patricia)  Evans;  18  grandchildren,  29 
great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Gwen  Dones;  brothers, 
Richard  P.  Evans  and  David  D.  Evans;  daughter,  Emma  Dean  Bills;  son-in-law, 
Rocco  D.  Bills;  granddaughter , Dulie  Bills;  and  grandsons.  Dale  Bills  and 
Sean  Evans. 

Appreciation  is  extended  to  his  devoted  Harmony  Hospice  nurse,  Michelle 
Woods,  and  the  loving  staff  of  Garden  Terrace  Care  Center.  The  family 
wishes  to  extend  their  great  love  to  Bishop  Odes  Record  for  his  dedication 
to  our  parents. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11:00  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  6,  2002,  at  the 
Bryan  Ward  Chapel,  1621  South  1100  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  family  and 
friends  may  call  prior  to  the  services  from  9:30-10:50  a.m.  Interment  is 
at  Wasatch  Lawn  Memorial  Park. 

Arrangements  are  with  Wasatch  Lawn  Mortuary  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

(801)  466-8687. 

Duly  08,  2002 

Edward  Robert  Begay 
Shiprock 
- Duly  5,  2002 

Edward  Robert  Begay,  70,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Duly  5,  2002,  in 
Shiprock.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lula  Cambridge  Begay;  two  sons, 
Donovan  Curley,  Erwin  R.  Begay;  five  daughters,  LaVerne  Ybarra,  Vera 
Galaviz,  Myra  Begay,  Marie  Bennally  and  Patty  Begay;  five  brothers,  Harry 
Begay,  Dames  Begay,  Chee  Begay,  Billy  Faber  Begay  and  Woodrow  Begay; 
sisters,  Mary  Faber  Begay,  Kandee  Bahe,  Esther  Allen,  Lisa  Badonie  and 
Rose  Begay;  11  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  held  on  Duly  9,  2002  at  10  a.m.,  at  St.  Isabell 
Catholic  Church  with  Father  Caron  Vollmer  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
at  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Pallbearers  will  be 


Donovan  Curley,  Erwin  Robert  Begay,  Arnold  Ybarra  Dr.,  and  Desus  M. 
Marquez,  III.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Harry  Begay,  Dames  Begay,  Chee 
Begay,  Billy  Faber  Begay,  Guadalupe  Galaviz,  Manuel  Galaviz  Begay  and  Dose 
Fernando  Galaviz. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box  1587 
Hwy . 666,  Shiprock,  NM  87420.  (505)  368-4607. 

Eugene  Begay 
Shiprock 

Aug.  30,  1965  - Duly  3,  2002 

Eugene  Begay,  36,  of  Shiprock  died  Wednesday,  Duly  3,  2002,  at  his  home 
in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  30,  1965,  in  Monument  Valley,  Utah,  to 
Mickey  and  Maggie  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  8,  2002,  at  Chapel 
of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458  County  Road  6100  in  Kirtland.  Pastor  Donald 
Pope  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-963 

Phillip  Ned 
Moab,  Utah 

Oct.  19,  1962  - Duly  4,  2002 

Phillip  Ned,  39,  of  Moab,  Utah,  died  Thursday,  Duly  4,  2002,  in  Kirtland 
He  was  born  Oct.  19,  1962,  in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  to  Sam  and  Sadie  Ned. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  start  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday,  Duly  8, 
2002,  at  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  in  Rock  Point,  Ariz.  Pastor  Tom 
Wilson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Rock  Point 
Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 
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Duly  02,  2002 
Isadore  Mendez 

Funeral  Mass  for  Isadore  Cecil  Mendez,  63,  of  Mescalero  was  Dune  29  at 
St.  Doseph's  Mission,  with  burial  following  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery.  The 
Rev.  Paul  Walsman  officiated.  Mr.  Mendez  died  Wednesday,  Dune  26,  in 
Lubbock,  Texas. 

He  was  born  April  22,  1939,  in  Mescalero. 

He  lived  there  all  of  his  life  and  was  a member  of  the  Red  Hats,  St. 
Doseph's  Mission  and  had  served  in  the  Army. 

Survivors  include  sons  Deffrey  Mendez  and  Roger  Mendezj  a brother,  Ray 
Mendez;  a sister,  Bernadine  Chino;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Michelle  Peso. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 
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Then  again... did  he  do  it?  I was  dismayed  --  as  were  a lot  of  other 
folks,  when  an  Apache  man  was  arrested  and  reportedly  confessed  to  setting 
the  Rodeo  fire.  My  apprehensions  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache  community 
would  bear  the  blame  for  the  fire,  even  though  they  will  suffer  longest 


and  worst  from  it,  has  been  borne  out. 

It  is  clear  from  various  descriptions  of  him  that  the  accused,  Richard 
Gregg,  is  unsophisticated,  poorly  educated,  financially  impoverished  and 
eager  to  placate  his  accusers.  In  short  --  he's  a perfect  victim  if 
someone  or  some  group  were  inclined  to  use  him. 

A note  appeared  today  on  one  of  my  e-mail  groups.  The  message  asks  to 
be  broadcast.  The  media,  and  even  his  own  neighbors  have  clearly 
convicted  this  man  already  --  and  he  hasn't  even  been  appointed  a public 
defender  yet.  If  nothing  else,  this  message  shows  that  there  may  be  more 
to  the  story  than  has  yet  appeared  in  the  mainstream  media. 

Here's  the  text  of  the  note: 

We  need  as  many  people  as  possible  to  go  to  Flagstaff,  AZ  Federal  Court 
Building,  Wednesday,  Duly  3rd  at  9am.  As  many  of  you  know  there  is  a 
major  fire  that  has  been  burning  in  East  AZ.  The  Apache  man  that 
authorities  arrested  in  connection  with  the  fire  is  being  framed.  This  is 
turning  into  a media  nightmare.  The  media  is  twisting  his  words  and 
making  people  believe  he  started  this  fire.  THIS  IS  NOT  TRUE.  The 
Apache  man,  whose  name  is  Leonard  and  is  a bit  retarded  or  slow,  told  the 
judge  he  is  very  sorry  about  the  fire  and  about  the  people  who  lost  things. 

BUT...  before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  the  judge  stopped  him.  He 
was  going  to  say,  "I'm  sorry  about  the  fire  and  about  the  people  who  lost 
things,  but  I didn't  do  it."  Of  course,  because  he  didn't  finish  his 
sentence,  the  media  twisted  what  he  said  into  him  taking  responsibility  and 
apologizing  for  the  fire.  His  grandma,  who  doesn't  speak  English  good, 
said  that  Leonard  was  in  the  backyard  chopping  wood  when  the  fire  was 
noticed.  Leonard  came  through  the  door  and  as  his  grandma  looked  at  the 
who  was  coming  through  the  door,  she  noticed  the  fire  from  afar.  She  told 
him  to  look  at  the  fire  on  the  hillside.  Leonard  ran  in  the  house  and 
grabbed  a box  of  matches  to  make  a BACKFIRE  so  the  area  around  their  house 
would  not  burn. 

There  are  facts  that  a (white)  woman,  who  says  she  was  a lost  hiker,  set 
the  blaze  to  get  the  attention  of  someone  to  help  her.  Her  name  has  not 
been  mentioned  and  she  is  NOT  BEING  INVESTIGATED! ! Phoenix  AIM  will  be 
there  tomorrow  and  we  need  more  people  there.  If  you  can  make  it,  please 
do.  If  you  know  people  around  the  Flagstaff  area  please  contact  them  and 
spread  the  word.  PLEASE  FORWARD  THIS  TO  AS  MANY  PEOPLE  AS  YOU  CAN. 

Sorry  about  the  late  notice  but  we  just  received  word  about  this  set-up. 
Thanks  for  your  support. 

Again  --  I do  NOT  know  all  the  facts  either  way,  and  I do  not 
necessarily  endorse  this,  or  any  protest.  I DO  endorse  a thorough,  fair 
investigation,  and  adequate  legal  representation  for  the  accused.  And 
while  I know  I'd  be  outraged  if  I lost  my  home,  I wish  the  people 
suffering  from  this  fire  would  pull  together  with  ALL  the  others  suffering 
rather  than  target  an  entire  community  because  a single  individual  from 
that  community  is  accused  of  starting  the  fire. 

By  Alisa  Blackwood 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Duly  2,  2002 

CIBECUE,  Ariz.  - Travis  Duryea  has  noticed  an  undercurrent  of  fear  among 
the  White  Mountain  Apaches  since  a member  of  the  tribe  was  accused  of 
starting  a huge  forest  fire. 

Accustomed  to  heading  north  to  the  predominantly  white  Show  Low  area  to 
shop  and  work,  some  tribal  members  have  become  reluctant  to  do  so  since 
Leonard  Gregg  was  arrested  on  federal  charges. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  afraid  to  go  up  there  because  they're  mad  at  us 
just  because  of  this  one  idiot,"  said  Duryea,  a neighbor  of  Gregg.  "We're 
not  all  bad." 

Gregg  is  accused  of  starting  one  of  the  two  wildfires  that  combined  into 
one  wind-driven  blaze  that  destroyed  more  than  400  homes  and  forced  more 
than  25,000  people  to  flee  several  mountain  communities.  Show  Low, 
population  about  7,700,  was  the  biggest  town  evacuated  but  escaped  damage. 

The  blaze  also  charred  467,000  acres  of  pine  forest,  cutting  a wide 
swath  through  the  economy  of  the  13,000-member  tribe,  which  relies  on  its 


lumber  business  and  tourists  who  come  to  gamble  and  hunt. 

Court  documents  allege  that  Gregg,  29,  a part-time  firefighter,  told  an 
investigator  he  set  the  fire  so  he  could  get  work  on  a fire  crew. 

Some  Apaches  said  they  feel  non-Indians  began  turning  on  the  tribe  soon 
after  the  fire  started.  The  bad  feelings  have  intensified  since  Gregg's 
arrest . 

Instead  of  going  to  Show  Low,  only  about  30  miles  away,  some  have 
started  going  to  Globe,  50  miles  southwest,  or  making  the  100-mile  trek  to 
Phoenix. 

Kathy  Beach  said  she  had  heard  of  people  telling  tribal  members  "Don't 
start  any  more  fires." 

"Why  mistreat  the  whole  tribe  when  it's  only  one  person  doing  it?"  asked 
Beach.  "Why  give  them  our  business?  That's  how  I feel,  and  there's  a lot 
of  other  people  who  feel  the  same  way." 

Any  tension  would  run  counter  to  what  local  officials  say  has  been 
growing  cooperation  in  the  area,  said  John  Deaton,  a sociology  and 
political  science  instructor  at  Northland  Pioneer  College  in  Show  Low. 

Still,  he  noted  that  it  is  common  for  racial  tensions  to  arise  from 
economic  problems. 

Show  Low  Mayor  Gene  Kelley  said  he  had  heard  of  some  isolated  incidents 
of  verbal  abuse  but  he  doesn't  know  of  anyone  blaming  the  whole  tribe. 

"It's  irrational  for  people  to  behave  that  way  and  we,  as  community 
leaders,  called  on  the  general  community  not  to  do  it  and  not  to  support 
it,"  Kelley  said.  "It's  nonsense." 

Ronnie  Lupe,  a tribal  council  member  representing  Cibecue,  said  that 
anyone  who  was  reacting  with  prejudice  against  the  tribe  was  probably  only 
using  the  fire  as  an  excuse  to  express  feelings  that  had  existed  before. 

"These  individuals  are  so  minute  (in  number),  but  they  make  it  bad  for 
everybody,"  said  Lupe.  "There  are  a lot  of  good  people  up  there  (around 
Show  Low).  In  general,  people  are  very  good,  kind  and  compassionate." 

Some  residents  of  Show  Low  and  surrounding  communities  said  they  bore  no 
grudge  against  the  tribe. 

"That's  the  biggest  crock  of  baloney,"  said  Tom  Fladoos,  61,  a retiree 
shopping  Tuesday  at  a Show  Low  grocery  store.  "Nobody  hates  the  Indians. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid." 

Tribal  members  are  bothered  by  what  they  see  as  disparities  in  the 
treatment  of  Gregg  and  of  a woman  who  started  the  second  of  the  two  fires. 
Officials  said  the  woman  set  the  fire,  which  also  began  on  tribal  land, 
because  she  was  lost  and  was  trying  to  signal  a helicopter. 

While  Gregg  was  charged,  federal  authorities  are  still  investigating  the 
woman's  case.  They  would  not  comment  on  the  status  of  her  case  Tuesday. 

"Here  we're  told  we're  going  to  be  treated  equally,  equal  justice,  but 
it's  not  that  way,"  Beach  said.  "Here  on  the  reservation  I think  we  feel  a 
bit  angry." 

The  wildfire  was  about  80  percent  contained  Tuesday  and  was  expected  to 
be  fully  contained  by  Sunday. 

Among  fires  elsewhere  in  the  West: 

- A firefighter  died  Tuesday  while  working  on  a 72,935-acre  wildfire  near 
Durango,  Colo.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  released  and  the  victim's  name 
was  withheld.  The  fire  was  55  percent  contained.  A 137,000-acre  fire 
southwest  of  Denver,  the  largest  in  state  history,  was  fully  contained 
Tuesday.  Parts  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  famed  for  its  ancient  Indian 
dwellings,  were  closed  to  visitors  because  of  extreme  fire  danger. 

- A 19,000-acre  fire  in  northeastern  Utah  continued  to  threaten  Flaming 
Gorge  Dam  and  the  town  of  Dutch  John,  whose  200  residents  had  been 
evacuated . 

- A 10,000-acre  fire  in  Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  in  southeast  Wyoming, 
west  of  Wheatland,  was  threatening  about  100  cabins,  homes  and  ranch 
buildings.  It  was  5 percent  contained  Tuesday. 
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The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  Looks  to  the  Future 
Duly  6,  2002 

At  the  historic  Fort  Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona  last  Saturday  night, 
some  500  members  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe  raised  their  voices  in 
a healing  song. 

For  most  who  sang,  the  primary  concern  has  been  healing  the  land.  Flalf  a 
million  acres,  60  percent  of  it  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  has  been 
burned  out.  Much  of  the  land,  covered  in  valuable  ponderosa  pine,  is  still 
burning. 

"Our  elders  have  always  told  us,  if  you  take  care  of  the  land,  the  land 
will  take  care  of  you,"  said  Dallas  Massey,  the  tribal  leader  of  the  White 
Mountain  Apache.  "That's  what  we  live  all  these  years,  we  take  care  of  the 
land,  the  best  way  we  know  how." 

For  the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  for  many  American  Indians  the  land  is 
an  integral  part  of  their  culture  and  history. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  Dohnny  Endfield 
Dr.,  returned  to  his  home  after  the  fire  had  moved  on,  only  to  find  it 
destroyed.  Fie  used  to  feel  blessed,  for  all  that  was  given  to  him,  but  the 
impact  of  the  fire  has  turned  that  blessing  into  pain  and  hurt. 

One  of  Their  Own 

The  pain  and  hurt  on  the  reservation  has  been  made  worse  with  the  arrest 
of  one  of  their  own.  Local  White  Mountain  Apache,  29-year-old  Leonard 
Gregg,  a part-time  firefighter,  is  accused  of  setting  the  original  fire 
which  spread  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

"[It  was]  kind  of  a relief  that  we  found  who  the  person  was,"  said 
Massey.  "It  really  [doesn't]  matter  if  it's  a tribal  member  or  a 
nonmember. " 

Gregg  has  pleaded  innocent  to  a charge  that  he  started  the  fire  that 
merged  with  another  to  form  what  became  known  as  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fire. 

Court  documents  allege  that  Gregg  told  an  investigator  he  set  the  fire 
so  he  could  get  work  on  a fire  crew.  Magistrate  Stephen  Verkamp  denied 
Gregg  bond,  saying  he  had  received  reports  that  Gregg  could  be  suicidal 
and  that  anyone  caring  for  him  might  face  reprisals  from  angry  community 
members.  Gregg  is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  Sept.  3. 

Assessing  Damage,  Finding  Economic  Value 

The  tribe  now  has  two  hard  tasks  ahead  of  them,  assessing  the  damage  and 
figuring  out  the  future,  especially  when  it  comes  to  the  devastated 
western  part  of  the  reservation. 

"The  base  component  out  there  is  a small  sawmill  that  probably  employs 
maybe  70,  80-plus  people,"  said  Massey.  The  Fort  Apache  Timber  Company 
represents  not  just  jobs  in  a place  which  had  60  percent  unemployment  even 
before  the  fires,  but  a $50  million  investment  of  the  impoverished  tribe's 
limited  capital  resources. 

Timber  represents  the  second  biggest  capital  investment  and  the  second 
biggest  source  of  jobs  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  No.  1 in  both 
respects  is  the  Honda  Casino,  its  hotel  and  restaurant. 

With  the  casino  closed  because  of  the  fire,  another  $50  million  in 
investment  lies  fallow,  and  perhaps  $40,000  a day  in  tribal  revenues  goes 
unearned,  every  day  that  casino  workers,  like  mill  hands,  are  off  fighting 
the  fire. 

In  a helicopter,  flying  over  flames  hundreds  of  feet  high,  and  thick, 
choking  plumes  of  smoke,  Massey  surveyed  the  damage  and  noted  there  were 
still  some  areas  where  trees  had  survived  the  fire  and  other  burned  out 
pockets  where  there  was  still  some  timber  of  economic  value. 

"We'll  get  something  out  of  it,"  said  Massey. 

There  may  be  up  to  two  years  worth  of  timber  to  harvest  for  the 


Sitgneaves  sawmill.  And  then,  "It  would  take  a minimum,  I'd  say  between 
100  and  150  years  for  us  to  begin  even  going  in  and  start  doing  a 
harvesting  program  in  this  area,"  says  the  local  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indians  Affairs  Forest  Service,  Ben  Nuvamsa. 

One  hundred  to  150  years  for  the  ponderosas  to  come  back  and  that's  only 
if  the  coming  rainy  or  monsoon  season  is  not  too  severe. 

Help  Is  on  the  Way 

Arizona  Sen.  Ion  Kyi  says  help  is  on  the  way.  "They're  already  working 
on  a plan  that  will  be  ready  in  about  10  days,  believe  it  or  not,  to  bring 
in  the  seed,  the  kind  of  crews  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the  soil  and  the 
other  things  necessary  to  begin  to  restore  the  land." 

Gov.  lane  Hull  reinforced  that  the  tribe  would  receive  the  help  they 
need.  "As  we  progress  with  what  we're  going  to  do  for  tourism,  with  entire 
White  Mountains,  obviously  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  are  part  of  our 
state  and  we  will  be  helping  them  just  as  we  help  everyone." 

A visit  by  President  Bush  also  raised  hopes  for  emergency  unemployment 
assistance  on  the  reservation  and  home  rebuilding  aid  for  those  who  lost 
residences  in  outside  communities. 

"People  like  that,  the  highest  office  here  in  the  United  States  saying 
he's  going  to  help.  And  the  local  people  also  wanting  to  help.  I think  by 
bringing  these  kinds  of  people  together,  we're  going  to  survive,"  said 
Massey.  "We're  going  to  recover." 

Tension  Mounts  Between  Apaches,  Anglos 

It's  going  to  take  a while.  Immediately  after  the  fire  started,  so  did 
the  finger  pointing.  Some  local  Anglos  blame  the  Apaches  for  the  fire.  The 
tension  gave  rise  to  a certain  amount  of  nastiness  between  the  Anglo 
community,  the  white  community  and  the  Apache  community. 

"Feelings  right  now,  I mean,  when  you've  lost  your  home,  you  go  through 
the  same  stages  of  dying  that  people  have  done.  People  are  angry,  they're 
irritated  because  they  haven't  seen  their  own  homes,  and  frankly  everybody 
wants  to  blame  someone  else,"  said  Hull. 

"I  just  hope  that  the  people  in  the  White  Mountains  realize  that  there 
were  a lot  of  Apache  firefighters  fighting  these  fires.  One  person  is  one 
representative,  not  the  whole  nation,"  Hull  said.  "Dust  as  the  lady,  the 
Anglo  lady  who  basically  started  a fire  to  begin  the  Chediski  fire  was  an 
Anglo  woman,  and  justice  will  deal  with  those  people." 

The  Anglo  woman  who  stands  accused  of  starting  the  largest  fire  in 
Colorado  state  history  is  Terry  Barton,  a former  Forest  Service  employee. 
She  allegedly  started  the  fire  when  she  burned  a letter  from  her  estranged 
husband  while  on  patrol  to  enforce  a fire  ban  in  Pike  National  Forest. 

A federal  judge  delayed  the  Aug.  26  trial  date  and  no  new  trial  date  has 
been  set.  The  fire,  which  destroyed  133  homes,  was  declared  fully 
contained  after  blackening  137,760  acres. 

But  right  now  neither  the  tribe  is  to  blame  nor  the  Anglo  population  for 
the  other  episode.  I think  we've  got  to  stop  blaming  and  start  renewing 
everyone  in  the  state's  faith  in  what  we  can  do  to  rebuild  our  economy." 

The  reservation  leaders  have  reached  out  to  community  leaders  in  nearby 
towns  and  Massey  has  great  hope  for  the  future.  "A  year  from  now  you  will 
see  a healing  taking  place,"  he  says. 
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Officials  compare  notes  on  Indian  nation  issues 


By  DOLENE  WALTERS,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer 
Duly  01,  2002 

UTICA  - Local  lawmakers,  state  and  federal  officials  met  again  on  Friday 
for  what  was  the  conclusion  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Counties 
conference  on  Indian  sovereignty. 

Edith  Blackwell,  the  assistant  solicitor  general  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  outlined  the  difference 
between  the  federal  government's  trust  responsibility  to  Indian  lands  and 
management  of  Indian  lands. 

Progress  being  made  within  the  BIA  includes  further  work  to  define  trust 
responsibility  and  reorganization  efforts  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  how  to  better  manage  Indian  affairs,  Blackwell  said. 

You  can  have  tribal  land  that  is  not  in  trust,  she  said,  "each  situation 
is  different." 

She  also  said  that  a list  of  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  will  be 
published  within  a month.  The  list  will  also  include  federally  recognized 
leaders  of  those  tribes. 

Other  issues  discussed  on  Friday  included  police  powers  and  law 
enforcement  practices  in  regards  to  Indian  country,  especially  Indian  land 
that  is  near  the  U.S.  - Canada  border. 

Kyle  Nayback,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Tribal  Dustice  in  the 
U.S  Department  of  Dustice  stated  that  there  is  a definite  deficit  in  law 
enforcement  in  and  around  Indian  country.  He  noted  that  last  week  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  was  present  at  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  reservation  in  an  effort 
to  beef  up  security  in  that  location.  "Homeland  security  is  a major 
concern  as  well,"  he  said. 

Christopher  Chaney  with  the  U.S  Attorney's  office  in  the  U.S  Department 
of  Dustice,  agreed  and  added  that  many  reservations  that  rest  on  or  near 
the  border  are  home  to  dams,  power  companies  and  other  utility 
installments . 

Doseph  Pavone  of  the  U.S  Attorney's  Office  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  said  that  defining  Indian  country  is  of,  "minimum  importance  when 
it  comes  to  law  enforcement,"  and  that  currently,  there  is  a lack  of 
resources  for  adequate  law  enforcement. 

"All  citizens  have  an  obligation  to  comply  with  laws,"  he  said,  "but 
they  also  have  the  right  to  be  protected  by  them." 
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Note  that  in  Navajo  country  (and  indeed  in  much  of  Indian  Country)  the 
Indian  people  still  respect  and  honor  the  U.S.  Flag.  Yet  also  note  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  now  upwardly  revised  the  time  and  money 
it  will  take  to  trace  the  evidence  that  will  force  them  to  admit  to  the 
loss,  either  through  ineptness  or  through  outright  theft,  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  Native  people. 

If  the  amount  of  loss  and  responsibility  for  loss  is  never  established, 
then  the  U.S.  government  can  never  be  required  to  repay  the 
misappropriated  funds.  My  admittedly  cynical  guess  --  Gale  Norton  knows 
the  Congress  will  not  allocate  two  and  a half  billion  dollars  for  this 
task,  and  that's  going  to  be  her  excuse  for  never  accounting  for  the 
past,  never  repaying  the  losses,  and  never  changing  anything  to  create 
an  honest  and  competent  accounting  in  the  future.  One  old  answer  to  the 
Indian  question--starve  'em  out--will  go  on  uninterrupted . If  nothing 


else,  if  this  ploy  is  accepted,  Ms.  Norton  and  those  who  reap  benefits 
from  the  status  quo  buy  10  years  of  lavish  paychecks  while  her  bureau 
goes  on  happily  cheating  Indian  people  and  lying  to  them  about  it,  and 
continuing  to  impoverish  them  (read  "starve  'em  out"  yet  again)... and 
she'll  be  out  of  office  before  somebody's  called  to  account  again.] 

Billions  needed  to  account  for  Indian  money 

Interior  Department  says  cost  is  six  times  more  than  expected 

Thursday,  Duly  4,  2002 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 

Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  --  It  will  take  10  years  and  at  least  $2.4  billion  to  sort  out 
more  than  a century's  worth  of  transactions  from  a mismanaged  trust  fund 
system  handling  royalties  from  Indian-owned  land.  Interior  Department 
officials  said  Wednesday. 

The  cost  is  six  times  more  than  what  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  told 
Congress  in  February  it  would  be.  The  new  figure  is  likely  to  get  a cool 
reception  from  a cash-strapped  Congress. 

The  department's  plan  offers  "a  full  accounting,  a robust  transaction- 
by-transaction  analysis  . . . and  we  fully  anticipate  there  will  be  some 
commentary  or  other  direction  by  Congress,"  Interior  spokesman  Eric  Ruff 
said . 

The  expense  reflects  the  enormous  task  of  accounting  for  every  cent  of 
an  estimated  $13  billion  that  has  passed  through  as  many  as  500,000 
individual  trust  accounts  between  1887  and  2000,  agency  officials  said. 

The  process  includes  reviewing  25  million  electronic  transactions  and 
500  million  paper  records,  many  deteriorating  and  damaged  by  time. 

The  trust  fund  stems  from  Congress'  decision  in  1887  to  designate  small 
allotments  of  land  to  individual  Indians  and  assign  the  Interior 
Department  to  manage  the  grazing,  timber  and  oil  and  gas  rights. 

But  the  money  was  poorly  managed  and  an  unknown  amount  was  stolen, 
misappropriated  or  never  collected. 

In  1994,  Congress  ordered  the  department  to  account  for  the  Indian  money. 
Five  years  later,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  presiding  in  a class 
action  lawsuit,  said  the  accounting  must  be  a transaction-by-transaction 
reconciliation  dating  back  to  the  origination  of  the  accounts. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  case  say  Interior  Department  mismanagement  has  cost 
the  Indian  account  holders  at  least  $10  billion  and  possibly  several  times 
that  amount,  but  no  thorough  accounting  has  been  done.  The  lead  plaintiff 
in  the  case  was  Browning  banker  Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  member. 

A decision  is  awaited  from  Lamberth  on  whether  to  hold  Norton  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  comply  with  his  order  to  conduct  an  accounting  and 
for  misrepresenting  progress  on  the  project. 

Ruff  said  the  new  report  --  which  includes  a margin  of  error  that  could 
allow  the  cost  to  reach  $3  billion  --  represents  the  department's  best 
estimate  for  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  that  accounting. 

The  department's  annual  budget  --  including  operation  of  385  national 
parks  and  recreation  sites  and  management  of  451  million  acres  of  federal 
land  --  is  $10.6  billion. 

Interior  officials  said  they  are  implementing  the  plan  with  money  they 
received  in  the  current  budget  year  and  have  balanced  more  than  8,000  of 
the  500,000  accounts. 

Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  the  report 
assumes  all  the  data  in  the  department's  electronic  systems  are  correct 
while  also  stating  there  likely  are  errors. 
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Trust  fund  class  action  sees  support 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3,  2002 

Nearly  300  Navajo  tribal  members  on  Tuesday  voiced  overwhelming  support 
for  a lawsuit  seeking  to  bring  accountability  to  the  management  of  their 
trust  funds. 

During  a four-hour  meeting  described  as  emotional  and  moving,  Navajo 
account  holders  in  New  Mexico  recounted  the  problems  they  encounter.  "We 
find  no  one  is  watching  our  land  or  our  money,"  said  Florence  3oe,  who 
spoke  in  Navajo  and  whose  words  were  translated  for  the  audience. 

"Instead  they  have  been  stealing,"  she  said. 

Arranged  by  the  Shii  Shi  Keyah  (My  Land)  Association,  an  influential 
group  of  Navajo  account  holders,  the  meeting  was  held  to  give  tribal 
members  an  update  on  a class  action  that  seeks  to  correct  more  than  a 
century  of  financial  mismanagement.  Lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  a 
Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana  banker,  spoke  at  the  Huerfano  Chapter  House 
near  Farmington. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  history  a secretary,  a Cabinet  level  member, 
has  been  found  to  be  in  contempt  of  court,"  she  said,  referring  to  the 
Clinton  administration's  sanctions  for  failing  to  produce  trust  records 
relevant  to  the  case. 

A frequent  complaint  raised  was  a computer  shutdown  that  has  delayed  oil 
and  gas  royalty  checks  to  as  many  as  8,000  Navajo  tribal  members.  Cobell 
was  told  of  ruined  credit,  loss  of  homes  and  the  potential  eviction  of  an 
elderly  man  from  his  nursing  home. 

A federal  court  has  given  the  Department  of  Interior  permission  to 
process  payments  to  account  holders.  Tribal  members,  however,  complained 
that  the  money  hasn't  come  through. 

Tribal  members  also  spoke  passionately  about  the  need  to  support  the 
lawsuit  and  the  chapter  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a resolution  in 
favor  of  the  case.  "Our  own  leaders  should  learn  something  and  come 
forward,"  said  Chester  Benally,  who  made  the  trip  from  Utah  to  attend. 

The  six-year-old  case  has  heated  up  in  recent  months  due  to  the  Bush 
administration's  contempt  trial.  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  face  five  charges  for  their  handling  of  the  case, 
including  the  failure  to  adequately  protect  the  $400  million  Individual 
Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  from  computer  hackers. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  hasn't  issued  a ruling  on  the  issue. 

A contempt  finding  could  lead  to  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
judicial  overseer  for  the  trust. 

Cobell's  visit  to  the  Navajo  Nation  was  one  of  several  she  will  make  in 
the  upcoming  months.  Talks  with  account  holders  are  being  planned  in 
Oklahoma  and  other  locations. 

McCaleb  today  is  also  meeting  with  Navajo  officials  and  tribal  members 
at  a regional  consultation  session  in  Window  Rock,  Arizona.  A joint 
federal-tribal  task  force  is  asking  Indian  Country  to  support  a 
reorganization  of  the  department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Cobell  urged  the  crowd  to  hold  McCaleb  and  other  government  officials 
accountable.  "This  is  our  money,  this  is  our  land,"  she  said. 

"[The  government]  robbed  us  of  a quality  of  life,"  she  added. 
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Bush  administration  strips  Chinook  Tribe  of  federal  recognition 


07/06/2002 

The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  Bush  administration  has  stripped  Washington 
state's  Chinook  Tribe  of  federal  recognition,  reversing  a Clinton 
administration  decision  and  possibly  setting  up  a federal  court  battle. 

Tribal  officials  said  the  Interior  Department  looked  at  the  same 
evidence  the  Clinton  officials  used  to  grant  recognition  in  January  2001. 

Friday's  ruling  means  the  Chinooks,  based  in  Chinook,  Wash.,  are  not 
recognized  as  a sovereign  nation. 

Federal  recognition  makes  tribes  eligible  for  federal  benefits  and 
programs.  Recognition  could  have  meant  a chance  for  the  Chinooks  to  build 
casinos  on  their  land. 

"It's  a kick  in  the  teeth,"  said  Dennis  Whittlesey,  a lawyer  for  the 
Chinooks  here. 

Members  of  the  tribe  helped  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  members  through 
their  winter  on  the  Northwest  coast  nearly  200  years  ago. 

The  Chinooks  were  recognized  until  about  30  years  ago  and  have  been 
fighting  to  regain  that  status  since  the  early  1980s. 

Tribal  officials  will  meet  as  early  as  Monday  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  regain  recognition,  tribal  Chairman  Gary  C.  Johnson  said.  One  option 
would  be  to  file  suit  against  the  U.S.  government. 

Neal  A.  McCaleb,  the  Interior  Department's  assistant  secretary  of  Indian 
affairs,  issued  a statement  Friday  saying  the  Chinooks  had  failed  to 
demonstrate  three  of  the  seven  criteria  required  to  become  an  acknowledged 
tribe . 

The  Chinooks  did  not  show  they  have  maintained  political  influence  over 
members  since  historical  times,  that  a predominant  portion  of  their 
members  comprise  a distinct  social  community,  or  that  they  have  been 
identified  historically  as  an  Indian  entity  by  outside  observers,  McCaleb 
said . 

The  Chinooks  were  formally  recognized  in  the  last  days  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  Kevin  Gover,  an  Indian  affairs  official  in  the  Department 
of  Interior,  re-established  the  Chinook's  tribal  status  in  January  2001. 
His  decision,  which  went  against  his  staff's  recommendation,  was  called 
into  question  when  he  went  to  work  as  a lobbyist  for  the  tribe. 

In  April  2001,  the  Quinault  Indian  Nation  appealed  Gover 's  ruling  before 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

The  Quinaults,  historical  enemies  of  the  Chinooks,  contended  the 
Chinooks  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a tribe. 

Whittlesey  said  Friday's  decision  followed  a recent  Bush  administration 
ruling  that  the  Duwamish  Tribe  - the  tribe  of  the  legendary  Chief  Seattle 
- was  extinct. 

"In  the  last  (few)  weeks,  we've  seen  two  final  decisions  reversed,"  he 
said . 

" ...  They've  chosen  to  accept  a different  analysis  (of  the  facts)  so 
they  could  reverse  this  decision,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
previous  administration's  analysis  was  final  and  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register." 
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Ancient  bones  halt  excavation  project  in  southern  Wisconsin 
Statewire 

Published  Jul  7,  2002 

JANESVILLE,  Wis.  (AP)  --  Ancient  bones  found  near  a lake  in  southern 


Wisconsin  temporarily  halted  a homeowner'  s plan  to  build  a garage. 

State  archaeologists  found  a jaw  bone  and  bone  flakes  when  they  sifted 
through  dirt  in  the  homeowner'  s front  yard.  They  will  rebury  whatever 
they  find. 

"Under  state  law,  this  area  will  be  protected  as  a burial  site/'  said 
Robert  Birmingham,  archaeologist  with  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society'  s 
preservation  division. 

The  construction  project  can  continue  after  everything  is  documented  and 
surveyed  at  the  site  along  Lake  Koshkonong,  more  than  10  miles  north  of 
Danesville  in  Defferson  County. 

The  homeowner,  who  declined  to  discuss  the  find  with  The  lanesville 
Gazette,  must  redesign  the  construction  project  so  it  does  not  disturb  the 
site,  Birmingham  said. 

Archaeologists  believe  an  ancient  American  Indian  home  and  burial  ground 
once  stood  on  the  spot,  Birmingham  said. 

Bones  and  bone  fragments  are  often  found  near  Lake  Koshkonong,  which  has 
a history  of  ancient  burial  discoveries  and  is  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historical  Places,  said  Leslie  Eisenberg,  the  society'  s burial  site 
program  coordinator. 

Archaeologists  were  monitoring  the  excavation  because  the  property  is 
protected  by  a covenant  signed  by  the  homeowner,  Eisenberg  said. 

The  homeowner  receives  a property  tax  exemption  in  exchange  for  allowing 
archaeologists  to  be  present  during  any  ground  disturbance  on  the  property, 
Eisenberg  said. 
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Court  awards  $13. 8M  for  breach  of  trust 
WEDNESDAY,  1ULY  3,  2002 

After  a decade-long  fight,  the  Confederated  Warm  Springs  Tribes  of  Oregon 
are  finally  due  money  for  the  federal  government's  mismanagement  of  their 
trust  assets. 

In  an  unpublished  opinion,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Robert  Hodges  Dr.  awarded 
the  tribes  $13.8  million  in  damages  for  an  improperly  handled  timber  sale. 
The  decision  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Federal  Claims  on  Dune  20. 

The  tribes  almost  missed  out  on  the  chance  to  collect  at  all.  In  1999, 
Hodges  ruled  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  violated  its  trust  duties 
but  said  money  couldn't  be  awarded  because  the  tribes  were  compensated  at 
the  time. 

A federal  appeals  court  in  May  2001  disagreed  and  set  aside  the  decision. 
A three-judge  panel  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  applied  common  law  trust 
standards  and  directed  Hodges  to  determine  how  to  correct  the  BIA's  breach. 

"Under  trust  law  generally,  a beneficiary  is  entitled  to  recover  damages 
for  the  improper  management  of  the  trust's  investment  assets,"  Circuit 
Dudge  William  Curtis  Bryson  wrote  for  the  majority. 

The  dispute  centers  on  1990  sale  on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation. 

Logging  was  halted  the  year  prior  because  the  timber  harvest  exceeded  the 
amount  specified  in  a 20-year  tribal  management  plan. 

But  a winter  storm  damaged  some  of  the  forest  and  both  the  tribes  and 
the  BIA  agreed  to  a harvest.  As  soon  as  the  sale  went  through,  however, 
tribal  officials  questioned  its  integrity/ 

Among  other  issues,  the  tribes  believed  they  weren't  properly 
compensated  for  the  amount  of  timber  that  was  cut.  Instead  of  an  expected 
3 million  board  feet,  the  BIA  harvested  23  million  board  feet. 

Also,  since  a moratorium  on  overseas  exports  was  to  be  lifted  in  1992, 
the  tribes  claimed  the  BIA  cut  down  perfectly  healthy  trees  that  could 


have  been  sold  later.  At  the  time,  the  international  rate  was  twice  the 
domestic . 

The  Warm  Springs  case  was  one  of  several  that  tribes  won  in  the  Federal 
Circuit.  But  the  Bush  administration  appealed  victories  to  award  the 
Navajo  Nation  at  least  $600  million  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe 
about  $14  million  in  breach  of  trust  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  hear  those  two  cases  this  winter.  If  a judgment 
is  favorable  to  the  government.  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  could  seek  to 
reduce  or  vacate  the  Warm  Springs  award. 

Deputy  Interior  Secretary  D.  Steven  Griles  said  last  week  at  a Senate 
hearing  that  the  government  is  looking  to  the  Court  to  define  its  trust 
law  standards. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Natives  celebrate  return  of  sacred  bundle 
SPIRITS  BACK  HOME 

Larry  Dohnsrude,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
Edmonton  Journal 
Sunday,  Duly  07,  2002 

Journal  writer  Larry  Johnsrude  wrote  in  March  2001  about  the  problems  the 
Montana  Blackfeet  had  recovering  sacred  artifacts  housed  in  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta.  He  was  recently  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
celebrating  their  return. 

Spirits  are  being  awakened  for  the  first  time  in  60  years. 

I can  see  it  in  the  faces  of  those  around  me,  Blackfoot  Indians  from 
both  sides  of  the  border,  gathering  on  Canada  Day  at  a ranch  in  northern 
Montana  to  celebrate  the  return  of  a vital  link  to  their  past. 

The  men  sit  nearest  the  fire,  the  women  forming  a circle  behind  them. 

Sweetgrass  burns  and  turns  to  ash,  filling  the  teepee  with  an  ancient 
aroma . 

Expressions  filled  with  reverence  and  awe,  their  attention  is  fixed  on  a 
metre-long  stone  and  reed  pipe,  decorated  with  the  mummified  head  of  a 
harlequin  duck  on  one  end,  and  a fan  of  eagle  feathers  on  the  other. 

Named  after  the  last  holy  man  to  possess  it,  the  Theodore  Last  Star 
thunder  medicine  pipe  was  an  essential  part  of  Blackfoot  spiritual  beliefs 
dating  to  times  of  the  buffalo  hunt. 

After  falling  into  disuse  from  cultural  degradation,  the  pipe  and  bundle 
of  religious  artifacts,  including  rattles  and  braided  animal  hides,  were 
sold  to  a private  collector,  then  sold  again  to  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta  in  Edmonton,  where  they  languished  for  more  than  a decade  before 
making  the  long  journey  back. 

The  bundle's  homecoming  and  first  ceremonial  opening  since  1942  is  being 
witnessed  by  200  people,  Blackfoot  from  Alberta  and  Montana  (who  call 
themselves  Blackfeet)  and  a significant  minority  of  non-natives  like 
myself. 

Some  have  come  for  physical  healing.  Others  have  come  for  the  healing  of 
the  soul. 

"These  are  holy  bundles  given  to  us  by  the  Creator  to  hold  our  people 
together,"  explains  tribe  member  Patricia  Deveraux,  as  she  waits  outside 
the  teepee,  craning  her  neck  to  see  what  is  going  on  inside. 

"They're  the  same  as  the  relics  from  the  Catholic  Church,"  continues  the 
pleasant,  round-faced  woman  of  36,  whose  faith  straddles  Catholicism  and 
Blackfoot  spirituality  with  equal  vigour.  "They  are  a demonstration  of  the 


holy  spirit.  They  can  heal  people." 

Before  the  day  is  over,  she  will  "dance  with  the  pipe"  --  a primal 
ceremony  channelling  positive  energy  from  her  ancestors  through  the  sacred 
object  --  while  she  prays  to  the  spirits  to  help  family  members  through 
troubled  times. 

Les  Whitford  is  a testament  to  its  healing  power.  The  50-year-old  Cree- 
Chippewa  Indian,  who  isn't  even  a member  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe,  lost  one 
kidney  to  cancer  and  found  out  a year  ago  he  had  a spot  on  the  other. 

After  making  a vow  to  dance  at  the  bundle  opening,  a checkup  four  months 
ago  showed  the  spot  had  disappeared.  "As  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  can 
perform  miracles,"  he  says. 

They  are  among  17  who  have  made  vows  to  perform  the  traditional 
Blackfoot  healing  dance.  It's  an  unusually  large  number  which  promises  to 
keep  the  ceremony  going  late  into  the  night. 

"The  people  believe  it's  very  powerful  because  it's  the  only  medicine 
bundle  that  has  made  it  back  to  Montana  from  your  museum  in  Edmonton," 
bundle  keeper  Bob  Burns  tells  me. 

"It's  an  important  part  of  getting  back  our  culture.  The  healing  has 
already  begun." 

Burns,  a descendent  of  Last  Star,  gained  possession  of  the  bundle  as  a 
result  of  a rather  creative  application  of  Alberta's  two-year-old  native 
ceremonial  artifact  repatriation  legislation. 

Narcisse  Blood,  of  southern  Alberta's  Blood  tribe,  which  played  a key 
role  in  its  return  to  the  Montana  tribe,  regrets  that  it  took  so  long.  "If 
you  are  Catholic,  you  can  go  to  mass  whenever  you  want,"  he  says.  "Yet  we 
had  to  go  through  so  much  trouble  and  heartbreak  for  something  that  is 
such  a natural  part  of  our  culture." 

Links  to  Past 

I meet  Bob  Burns  and  his  wife,  Charlene,  for  the  first  time  the  night 
before  at  the  Babb  Bar  and  Cattle  Baron,  one  of  the  three  restaurants  the 
couple  run  along  with  their  ranch  on  the  Blackfoot  reservation  just  east 
of  Glacier  National  Park. 

As  Charlene  fills  bags  with  groceries  in  preparation  for  the  bundle 
opening.  Bob  tells  me  about  his  great-uncle,  Theodore  Last  Star,  Blackfoot 
religious  leader,  tour  guide,  historian  and  bit  actor  in  early  westerns.  A 
photo  display  on  the  wall  of  the  bar  depicts  the  local  legend  in  full 
native  headdress  and  buckskin  from  his  Hollywood  scenes,  including  a role 
with  the  legendary  Shirley  Temple.  Bob  Burns,  59,  with  long  raven-black 
braids  and  cleft  chin,  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  man  in  the 
photographs . 

After  Theodore  Last  Star's  first  wife  died  in  the  1940s  and  he  married  a 
strong  Catholic,  the  medicine  bundle  sat  dormant  until  his  death  in  the 
1960s.  His  second  wife's  children  sold  it  for  $5,000  to  collector  Bob 
Scriver  in  the  1970s. 

Blackfoot  traditionalists  believe  religious  items  cannot  be  owned  by 
individuals,  but  are  held  by  "keepers"  for  the  good  of  the  tribe. 

"Do  I own  it  or  does  it  own  me?"  Burns  asks. 

Traditional  Dress 

People  start  arriving  at  the  Burns  ranch  mid-morning  on 

Duly  1,  half-ton  trucks  bouncing  over  possibly  the  roughest  five- 
kilometre  stretch  of  road  in  Montana.  Many  licence  plates  are  from  Alberta 

The  women  are  exquisitely  clad  in  colourful  long  dresses,  hair  covered 
by  bright  kerchiefs,  hand-woven  shawls  wrapped  around  their  shoulders.  The 
men  kick  off  cowboy  boots  and  put  on  beaded  moccasins,  draping  blankets 
over  their  shoulders  and  around  their  waists. 

Thunder  pipe  bundle  openings  are  all  the  same.  But  there  are  differences 
unique  to  the  contents  of  the  individual  bundles. The  central  item  is  the 
pipe,  which,  according  to  legend,  was  given  to  the  people  by  thunder  and 
is  as  old  as  creation  itself.  Other  items  --  rattles,  animal  skins, 
feathers  --  correspond  to  dreams  and  visions  of  the  bundles'  keepers  and 
have  unique  songs  and  rituals  which  go  with  them.  Traditionally,  each 
Blackfoot  extended  family  or  clan  had  a spiritual  leader  and  bundle  keeper 

I ask  Leonard  Bastien,  former  chief  of  the  Alberta  Piegan  in  Brocket  who 


is  conducting  the  ceremony,  how  much  he  knows  about  the  Last  Star  bundle 
rituals.  He  grins  and  crooks  his  thumb  and  finger  to  show  about  a 
centimetre  of  daylight  between  them. 

"About  this  much,"  he  says.  "But  I'm  still  the  boss."  It's  not  a boast 
but  a self-deprecating  expression  of  how  much  more  there  is  to  know. 

Thunder  pipe  bundles  are  opened  every  year  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
after  the  first  thunder.  Although  the  Blackfoot  elders  are  sympathetic, 
they  insist  the  ceremony  and  the  pipe  cannot  be  photographed. 

At  15  minutes  before  noon.  Bob  and  Charlene  Burns  emerge  from  their 
ranch  house  --  Bob,  in  front,  clutching  a fan  of  eagle  feathers  to  his 
chest,  Charlene,  in  a burst  of  yellow  floral  patterns  and  red  tartan, 
following  with  the  bedroll-sized  bundle  on  her  shoulders.  They  march 
slowly  and  silently  to  the  teepee  about  50  metres  away  to  begin  the 
ceremony. 

Songs  and  Feasting 

The  primitive  songs  rise  like  wood  smoke.  Some  are  haunting  screeches, 
some  are  low  throaty  hymns,  some  rhythmic  war  whoops.  Some  30  are  sung 
while  the  elk  skin  cover  of  the  bundle  is  unrolled  and  each  item  laid  out 
on  top  of  it  in  its  proper  place. 

There  are  two  teepees  pushed  together  --  the  large  one  for  the  elders 
conducting  the  ceremony,  the  smaller  one  for  the  helpers.  The  guests  sit 
in  chairs  lined  up  outside. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  helpers  pass  out  plastic  bowls  and  begin 
filling  them  with  berry  soup,  a dessert-like  mixture  of  local  saskatoon 
berries  in  sweet  syrup. 

"It's  for  cleansing,"  a helper  says,  instructing  me  to  take  out  the 
largest  berry  and  bury  it  as  a sacrifice.  Why  do  the  bowls  come  with  lids? 
"So  you  can  take  it  with  you,"  she  replies.  "You  won't  want  to  eat  it  all 
at  once.  It's  a laxative." 

The  berry  soup  is  followed  by  a feast  of  buffalo  ribs,  potatoes, 
sausages  and  boiled  eggs. 

The  helpers  then  pass  out  bags  of  groceries  for  the  guests  to  take 
home  --  fruit,  canned  goods,  packages  of  macaroni,  pastries  and  candy. 
Blackfoot  tradition  dictates  that  the  bundle  keeper  takes  responsibility 
for  the  physical  needs  of  the  guests  as  well  as  the  spiritual  needs. 
Veteran  guests  come  prepared,  bringing  large  cloth  sacks  to  haul  away 
their  take.  Nothing  is  to  be  left  over. 

With  the  bundle  open  and  the  food  blessed  and  distributed,  the 
individual  blessings  and  medicine  dances  begin. 

During  a break,  an  elder  looking  no  more  than  30  explains  the  importance 
of  the  spiritual  revival  going  on  in  the  native  communities  across  North 
America . 

"When  you  look  at  the  problems  affecting  our  people,  it's  mainly  alcohol 
and  drugs,"  says  the  young  man,  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  who 
gives  his  name  only  as  Chris.  "Why  is  that?  Because  of  a loss  of  a sense 
of  purpose.  This  gives  us  purpose.  These  are  powerful  objects  that  we  pray 
with  and  they  get  their  power  from  those  who  have  prayed  with  them  before 
us . " 

Individual  Blessings 

I line  up  with  the  others  --  native  and  non-native  alike  --  for  my 
individual  blessing,  kneeling  as  a sign  of  humility  while  draped  in  a 
brightly  coloured  blanket  to  show  obedience. 

Peter  Weasel  Moccasin  from  the  Blood  tribe  in  Alberta  touches  my 
shoulders  and  the  back  of  my  head  with  the  pipe  stem.  He  recites  the 
blessing  in  the  Blackfoot  language  and  dips  his  right  thumb  into  a rust- 
coloured  paste  of  buffalo  grease  and  ashes,  smearing  it  on  my  face  --  an 
arch  on  my  forehead,  a line  following  my  chin  and  crosses  on  each  side  of 
my  mouth. 

On  his  instructions,  I cup  my  hands  over  his  head  and  make  an  arching 
motion,  gathering  the  spiritual  energy  of  our  combined  auras.  He  clutches 
his  hands  in  front  of  his  chest  and  says  in  English:  "Hold  it  to  your 
heart."  I do  as  he  tells  me. 

The  face  painting,  an  acknowledgement  of  having  received  the  blessing. 


is  followed  by  the  healing  dances,  a bouncing  two-step  on  blankets  draped 
over  the  floor  of  the  teepee  while  clutching  the  pipe  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  singing.  The  pipe,  made  of  reeds  and  stone  and  brightly 
decorated  with  feathers,  beads,  brass  bells  and  dyed  animal  skins,  is  not 
smoked.  It  looks  like  a musical  instrument.  It  doesn't  have  a bowl.  It's 
unclear  if  it  ever  did. 

The  17  who  made  vows  to  dance  wait  patiently  for  their  turns.  Each 
brings  blankets,  some  bring  cigarettes,  symbolizing  the  tobacco  leaves 
that  were  traditionally  wrapped  in  the  medicine  bundles  to  preserve  their 
contents . 

"It's  a great  feeling,"  says  Scott  Wetsel,  a 24-year-old  father  of  two, 
who  danced  for  healing  after  injuring  his  back  at  work.  "You  can  really 
feel  the  spirit  working." 

Precious  Artifacts 

My  interest  in  Blackfoot  medicine  bundles  began  as  a quest  of  curiosity 
rather  than  a search  for  spiritual  enlightenment. 

While  researching  the  First  Nations  Sacred  Ceremonial  Objects 
Repatriation  Act,  passed  by  the  Alberta  legislature  in  the  spring  of  2000, 
I stumbled  across  an  unexplainable  contradiction.  The  legislation, 
intended  to  return  native  religious  artifacts  to  their  original  owners, 
applied  only  in  Alberta.  Therefore,  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
treasure  trove  from  the  Montana  Blackfeet  laying  in  storage  at  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta. 

The  collection,  including  1,500  individual  items  and  six  medicine 
bundles,  had  been  purchased  by  the  museum  for  $1.1  million  US  in  1988  from 
Bob  Scriver,  a musician  and  artist  from  Browning,  Mont.,  at  the  centre  of 
the  reservation. 

In  his  history  and  picture  book  called  The  Blackfeet:  Artists  of  the 
Northern  Plains,  Scriver  describes  the  Last  Star  bundle  as  "the  best  of 
the  best  . . . created  by  people  with  an  artistic  sense  who  strove  to 
produce  an  object  of  real  beauty  and  great  power."  Scriver,  who  died  three 
years  ago,  valued  it  at  $125,000. 

The  Montana  Blackfoot  had  been  stymied  for  a decade  in  their  attempts  to 
get  their  artifacts  back.  But  their  efforts  gained  momentum  after  stories 
about  their  predicament  appeared  in  The  lournal  in  March  2001,  including  a 
comment  from  Premier  Ralph  Klein,  a convert  to  native  spirituality, 
calling  on  Alberta  officials  to  "extend  the  spirit"  of  the  legislation 
south  of  the  border. 

With  a new  sense  of  co-operation  from  provincial  bureaucrats,  the 
Montana  tribe  skirted  the  legal  hurdle  barring  the  bundle's  removal  from 
the  province  by  having  their  Alberta  cousins  on  the  Blood  reserve 
repatriate  the  bundle  from  the  museum  on  their  behalf.  Burns  drove  it  down 
to  the  U.S.  last  September,  getting  it  past  border  guards  who  were  either 
sympathetic  or  indifferent  to  its  contents. 

A Good  Day 

With  the  sun  now  long  gone  over  the  mountains  and  the  wood  fire  in  the 
teepee  burning  out,  the  pipe  and  other  sacred  items  are  put  back  on  the 
elk  skin  and  bundled  up  until  the  first  thunder  next  spring.  The  helpers 
distribute  the  blankets  and  the  cigarettes. 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?"  asks  one  precocious  11-year  old,  a grandson 
of  Bob  Burns.  "Pretty  cool,  huh?" 

Yes,  pretty  cool. 

The  Alberta  tribe  members  leave  first,  anxious  to  get  to  the  border 
before  the  crossing  closes  at  11  p.m. 

Everyone  rises  out  of  respect  as  George  Kicking  Woman  gets  up.  The 
octogenarian  Blackfoot  spiritual  leader,  the  last  holy  man  who  knows  all 
the  songs  and  rituals,  has  been  sitting  at  the  front  all  day  quietly 
offering  guidance. 

I first  met  George  Kicking  Woman  on  a blustery  lanuary  day  in  his  cabin 
in  Browning,  where  he  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  Blackfoot  culture  to  the 
Edmonton  museum. 

As  he  leaves,  I approach  and  grasp  his  hand.  He  responds  with  a grin  of 


recognition . 

"It  is  a good  day/'  he  says. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Edmonton  Journal. 
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California  historical  Landmark  Sets  Record  Straight 
Saturday,  July  6,  2002 
BY  MICHELLE  LOCKE 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

COVELO,  Calif.  --  For  decades,  the  state  landmark  declaring  that 
California's  majestic  Round  Valley  was  discovered  by  white  settlers  in 
1854  was  like  salt  on  a wound  to  valley  tribes. 

Indians,  after  all,  had  lived  in  the  region  for  centuries  before 
settlers  showed  up.  Also  missing  from  the  plaque  was  any  reference  to 
the  tide  of  Indian  deaths  and  cultural  destruction  unleashed  by  the 
"discovery. " 

This  year,  state  officials  installed  a revised  plaque  acknowledging  the 
valley's  original  inhabitants  and  explaining  what  happened  to  them. 

To  some,  it  was  a signal  victory  in  a long-running  campaign  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  California's  still  largely  secret  history  --  the  forces, 
both  accidental  and  deliberate,  that  swept  away  all  but  a handful  of  the 
state's  native  inhabitants. 

"The  way  I feel  is  the  way  the  East  Berliners  felt  when  the  wall  started 
getting  knocked  down,"  said  Round  Valley  tribal  council  member  Ernie 
Merrifield.  "It's  a sense  of  new  freedom  and  the  key  word  is  truth." 

The  truth  about  California  Indians  isn't  pleasant.  Driven  from  the  land 
that  sustained  them,  decimated  by  unfamiliar  diseases,  they  were  hunted 
to  near-extinction  during  the  Gold  Rush.  Once  estimated  at  300,000,  only 
15,000  remained  by  the  1900  census.  Almost  95  percent  of  the  original 
population  had  vanished. 

"Californians  are  unaware,  generally,  that  our  forbears  committed 
themselves  to  the  literal  extermination  of  the  California  Indian  people," 
says  James  Rawls  of  Diablo  Valley  College,  who  has  written  several  books 
about  California  history. 

Confronting  that  past  isn't  easy.  It  took  Round  Valley  tribes  four 
decades  to  get  the  wording  on  their  plaque  changed. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Spanish  consul  objected  to  initial  efforts 
to  write  a plaque  explaining  the  history  of  American  Indians,  complaining 
it  singled  them  out  unfairly  to  blame  for  the  Indians'  demise.  The  plaque 
was  eventually  reworded  to  detail  other  factors  as  well. 

The  compromise  didn't  satisfy  everyone;  some  American  Indians  wanted  the 
statue  mothballed. 

Rawls,  who  worked  on  the  plaque  wording,  says  old  symbols  should  be  put 
in  accurate  context,  but  not  swept  away  entirely. 

"We  all  know  if  we're  ignorant  of  the  past,  we're  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
We  homo  sapiens  need  to  be  reminded  of  our  capacity  for  evil  just  as  we 
need  to  be  reminded  of  our  capacity  for  good." 

In  Round  Valley,  a breathtaking  bowl  of  fir-lined  mountains  about  150 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  the  original  plaque  was  hated  by  reservation 
residents  from  the  day  it  went  up  in  1959. 

People  threw  paint  at  it,  wrote  the  word  "LIES"  across  it  and  even  fired 
bullets  at  it. 

But  until  recently,  no  one  expected  to  change  it. 

"It's  just  like  the  attitude  was,  'You  can't  fight  City  Hall.'  " said 
Merrifield . 


Two  years  ago,  the  state  Office  of  Historic  Preservation  began  holding 
community  meetings  and  reviewing  proposals  for  new  language. 

Descendants  of  the  original  settlers  liked  the  plaque  the  way  it  was. 
Indians  and  other  whites,  including  some  with  family  histories  of  being 
run  out  of  the  valley  by  some  of  the  original  pioneers,  wanted  it  changed. 

There  were  some  state-brokered  compromises.  Indians  wanted  "genocide," 
to  reflect  how  their  numbers  were  ravaged  by  disease,  malnutrition  and 
attacks.  "The  state  mellowed  that  out  and  toned  it  down  to  'conflict,'  " 
said  Merrifield. 

The  final  wording  acknowledges  the  Yuki  Indians  as  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  and  points  out  that  after  conflict  with  European 
settlers  in  the  1850s,  the  region  was  declared  a reservation  and  a number 
of  other  tribes  were  forced  onto  the  land.  In  1864,  the  government  reduced 
reservation  land  by  four-fifths. 

On  a sunny  afternoon  in  the  spring,  about  200  people  gathered  on 
Inspiration  Point  under  a bright  blue  sky  to  dedicate  the  new  marker. 

"Forgiving  is  not  forgetting,"  tribal  member  Cora  Lee  Simmons  said. 

"It's  just  letting  go  of  the  hurt." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press. 
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Guatemala  Maya  futures  deserve  real  thinking 
Posted:  Dune  25,  2002  - 7:00am  EST 

Terrorism  has  been  going  on  for  a very  long  time  and  in  many  forms.  The 
terrorism  that  kills  Indian  leaders  kills  other  people  too. 

Dust  a few  weeks  ago,  Guillermo  Ovalle,  an  associate  of  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  and  Quiche'  Indian  leader  Rigoberta  Menchu  Turn,  was 
assassinated  by  unknown  gunmen  in  Guatemala.  Recently,  a death  threat  was 
faxed  to  several  of  Guatemala's  most  prominent  human  rights  organizations. 
Early  reports  attribute  the  high-tech  death  threat,  which  targeted  about  a 
dozen  human  rights  activists  and  journalists  as  "enemigos  a la  patria" 
(enemies  of  the  state),  to  a clandestine  organization  allegedly  linked  to 
the  army  high  command. 

Things  are  not  going  well  in  Guatemala.  The  Guatemalan  case  is  doubly 
troubling.  It  is  a country  of  great  social  injustice  that  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a solid  agricultural  producer  with  a potentially  strong  economy. 

Among  the  great  producing  class  in  Guatemala  are  the  millions  of  Indian 
campesino,  artisan  and  business  people  who  constitute  a very  hard-working 
population  and  hold  up  whole  sectors  of  the  country's  economy. 

After  30  years  of  very  brutal  war,  Guatemala  suffers  the  consequences.  A 
wave  of  violent  crime  has  become  the  permanent  reality.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
large  numbers  of  orphaned  children  of  war-torn  families,  many  who  are  now 
tormented  young  adults.  More  likely  it  is  the  result  of  having  a huge 
number  of  trained  ex-combatants,  left  and  right,  in  a country  of  high 
unemployment  and  many  available  weapons.  Bandits  roam.  Assaults  are  common. 
Violence  is  for  hire,  quite  openly,  quite  with  impunity,  if  the  contractor 
gets  the  right  people  to  do  the  job.  Assassination  for  hire  can  be  a fact 
of  life. 

It  is  not  an  easy  place  for  a Native  culture  to  survive.  But  there  are  a 
lot  of  Maya  in  Guatemala,  perhaps  as  many  as  six  million.  We  hope  all  the 
pressures  the  Maya  population  is  facing  will  not  become  points  of  violence 
that  could  be  aggravated  into  another  genocidal  campaign  against  their 
communities . 

The  history  is  ugly  enough.  Enough  mass  graves  are  dug  up  every  week  to 


feed  the  narrative  of  massacre  and  brutality  that  were  the  1980s  for  this 
beleaguered  country.  This  history  is  alive  in  the  psyche  of  the  people, 
who  do  hunger  for  justice  or  retribution  for  their  horrible  suffering  of 
20  years  ago,  but  not  as  much  as  they  hunger  today  for  want  of  food 
security  and  basic  necessities.  Among  the  most  pressing  need  is  for 
equitable  access  to  lands  by  the  agricultural  producers  among  the  Maya 
population.  This  huge  need  and  social  disparity  is  refueling  old  tensions. 
The  hunger  for  land  turns  increasingly  into  the  battle  cry,  "Land  or 
death . " 

In  the  midst  of  the  harsh  reality,  Guatemala's  Indian  country  is  flexing 
its  muscle  intellectually,  politically  and  economically.  At  the  same  time 
movements  are  afoot  including  outright  invasions  of  private  farms  that  are 
dangerously  reminiscent  of  the  time  just  before  the  years  of  intense 
massacre.  These  movements  can  easily  re-ignite  the  military  madness  that 
resulted  in  the  torture  and  massacre  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians. 

The  recent  brutal  revelation  of  the  shadowy  hand  of  the  Death  Squads  in 
a spate  of  assassinations  going  back  to  the  1980s  also  augurs  badly.  In 
Guatemala  and  other  such  dictatorship-to-democracy  "successes,"  recurring 
periods  of  intense  repression  and  killing  are  all  too  often  the  norm. 

These  intensify  when  the  United  States  is  in  a militaristic  mood;  they 
lessen  when  economic  visions  fuel  the  world  and  promise  appears  possible. 

We  urge  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  to  request  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  military  in  Guatemala.  Their  repression  might  be  focused  on 
the  criminal  element  and  not  the  social  sector.  When  the  tension  of 
criminal  violence  fuels  political  instability,  military  force  can 
sometimes  impose  its  own  justification,  often  with  disastrous  results  for 
Native  peoples. 

Somehow,  in  the  midst  of  its  current  war  footing,  we  encourage  the  U.S. 
to  also  project  and  support  peace  and  security  issues  that  give  hope  of 
good  life  to  good  people.  The  world,  including  countries  like  Guatemala, 
cannot  just  be  driven  by  the  fear  of  retribution,  which  is  the  strategy  of 
targeting  broadly  all  countries  perceived  to  be  critical  or  oppositional 
to  U.S.  international  policies  and  interests. 

Maya  Indians,  who  like  to  hold  their  community  lands  in  common  with 
collective  titles  owned  by  extended  families  called  matrilineages  and 
patrilineages  and  that  form  communities,  might  be  perceived  as  exotic 
potential  enemies  in  this  context.  Or  they  might  be  seen  as  a source  of 
hope  and  stability  if  properly  supported  toward  their  own  cultural 
approach  to  economic  productivity  and  prosperity. 

In  Guatemala,  the  horror  of  mass,  institutionalized  terrorism  remains 
fresh  in  the  memory  and  is  an  historical  cycle  that  could  again  become  a 
lived  reality.  New  models  that  include  old,  proven  incentives  are  much 
needed  at  this  time  in  history. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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"International  Fluman  Rights  Observers  Detained  by  Military" 

Dune  23,  2002 
by  Estacio'n  Libre 

On  the  23rd  of  Dune  2002,  we,  as  international  human  rights  observers 
accompanied  by  a human  rights  defender  from  the  Chiapas  Community 


Defenders  Network  (La  Red  de  Defensores  Comunitarios  por  los  Derechos 
Humanos),  were  detained  for  more  than  one  hour  by  the  federal  Mexican  army 
stationed  outside  the  community  of  Cintalapa  in  the  municipality  of 
Ocosingo . 

Under  the  pretext  of  a routine  inspection  in  accordance  with  the  law 
regarding  weapons,  firearms,  and  explosives,  we  were  stopped  and  asked  to 
get  out  of  our  vehicles  while  an  army  officer  searched  our  bags  and  the 
vehicles  themselves.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  objections  voiced  by 
the  Defender.  With  their  weapons  in  full  view,  the  military  officers  then 
asked  to  see  our  identification,  something  they  were  not  authorized  to  do. 
When  told  of  this  fact  and  asked  why  they  needed  to  see  our  identification 
they  menacingly  responded,  "to  guarantee  your  security."  When  asked  to 
clarify,  the  soldiers  partially  retracted  their  statement,  but  still 
insisted;  we  refused  to  show  the  soldiers  our  identification.  The 
defender  also  asked  the  soldiers  in  question  if  President  Vicente  Fox  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  such  military  checkpoints.  The  answer  was,  "Yes, 
of  course  he  does."  It  was  only  after  a public  bus  appeared  on  the  road 
behind  us  that  the  soldiers  at  the  checkpoint  allowed  us  to  continue  on 
our  way. 

Following  the  incident  at  the  military  checkpoint,  we  met  with  the 
Autonomous  Council  of  the  Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n  municipality.  They 
described  to  us  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  region  and  made 
specific  reference  to  the  intensification  of  the  military  presence  in  the 
region.  They  denounced  the  threatening  movements  of  the  military  from  the 
communities  of  Ocosingo  to  Tonina  to  Montelivano  and  even  reaching  as  far 
as  Taniperla.  According  to  the  representatives  we  spoke  with,  between  50 
and  100  heavily  armed  federal  troops  have  been  seen  moving  throughout  the 
region  and  arbitrarily  installing  military  checkpoints  along  the  roads 
during  the  month  of  Dune.  People  traveling  on  these  roads  have  been 
subject  to  searches  and  interrogations.  Not  only  are  people  being  stopped 
by  the  military  when  traveling  between  communities,  but  they  have  even 
been  required  to  pass  through  these  checkpoints  when  traveling  within 
their  own  communities. 

Estacio'n  Libre  denounces  the  military  buildup  currently  underway  in  the 
state  of  Chiapas,  and  in  particular,  in  the  autonomous  municipality  of 
Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n.  We  are  asking  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
militarization  and  consequent  abuse  of  human  rights  in  the  state  of 
Chiapas  both  at  the  national  and  international  level.  If  you  any 
questions  or  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Chiapas  Community  Defenders 
Network  you  can  contact  them  (preferably  in  Spanish)  at: 
reddedefensores@sanCristo ' bal . com . mx 

Information  was  gathered  from  a human  rights  observation  visit  to  the 
autonomous  municipality  of  Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n  by  Estacio'n  Libre  and 
the  Chiapas  Community  Defenders  Network  on  Dune  23rd,  2002. 

Further  information  was  gathered  from  the  Autonomous  Council  of  the 
Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n  municipality. 
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Referendum  results  set  stage  for  confrontation 
Deff  Davies  reports  for  CBC  Radio  News 
Duly  5,  2002 

Victoria  - The  B.C.  government  says  the  results  of  the  treaty  referendum 
have  given  it  a resounding  mandate  to  negotiate.  However,  First  Nations 
leaders  say  they're  preparing  for  a fight. 

Up  to  95  per  cent  of  those  who  sent  in  their  ballots  in  the  province's 
controversial  referendum  said  "yes"  to  the  province's  position.  However, 
only  36  per  cent  of  the  2.1  million  people  on  the  voters'  list  actually 
voted . 

Premier  Campbell  and  the  Attorney  General  say  they  want  to  build  a new 
relationship  with  native  people  based  on  the  referendum  results. 

However,  B.C.  First  Nations  leaders  and  their  supporters  burned 
thousands  of  ballots  on  Victoria's  Songhees  reserve  on  Wednesday  night. 

"We  wanted  to  end  some  of  the  feelings  that  we  have  about  the  referendum 
because  there's  been  such  anger  and  outrage  and  hostility,"  says 
Hupacasath  Nation  chief  Dudith  Sayers. 

Sayers  who  has  emerged  as  a leader  of  the  anti-referendum  movement,  says 
as  long  as  the  province  is  bound  by  the  outcome,  she  sees  nothing  left  to 
negotiate. 

"We  have  a big  fight  ahead  of  us,"  she  says.  "But  you  know  the  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  us  here  is  that  we  stood  in  solidarity." 

Premier  Campbell  has  talked  of  rejuvenating  the  treaty  process.  "My 
vision  is  for  First  Nations  young  people  to  have  a sense  of  hope  and 
opportunity,"  he  says. 

Meanwhile,  a senior  official  with  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  says  the  referendum  results  will  not  kill  the  treaty  process  as 
some  native  groups  claim. 

Dohn  Watson  says  the  referendum  has  simply  delayed  the  treaty  process 
for  a year. 

SIDEBAR 

The  8 Referendom  Questions: 

1.  Private  property  should  not  be  expropriated  for  treaty  settlements. 
(Yes/No) 

2.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  leases  and  licences  should  be  respected; 
fair  compensation  for  unavoidable  disruption  of  commercial  interests 
should  be  ensured.  (Yes/No) 

3.  Hunting,  fishing  and  recreational  opportunities  on  Crown  land  should 
be  ensured  for  all  British  Columbians.  (Yes/No) 

4.  Parks  and  protected  areas  should  be  maintained  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  British  Columbians.  (Yes/No) 

5.  Province-wide  standards  of  resource  management  and  environmental 
protection  should  continue  to  apply.  (Yes/No) 

6.  Aboriginal  self-government  should  have  the  characteristics  of  local 
government,  with  powers  delegated  from  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 
(Yes/No) 

7.  Treaties  should  include  mechanisms  for  harmonizing  land  use  planning 
between  Aboriginal  governments  and  neighbouring  local  governments. 
(Yes/No) 

8.  The  existing  tax  exemptions  for  Aboriginal  people  should  be  phased  out. 
(Yes/No) 

A Yes  vote  means  the  government  will  be  bound  to  adopt  the  principle  in 
treaty  negotiations. 

A No  vote  means  the  government  will  not  be  bound  to  adopt  the  principle 
to  guide  its  participation  in  treaty  negotiations. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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CBC  Treaty  Backgrounder 

B.C.  Treaty  Referendum: 

John  Bowman,  CBC  News  Online 
Posted:  April  25,  2002 
UPDATE:  On  Duly  3,  2002, 

A controversial  B.C.  referendum  on  treaty  negotiations  passed  with 
overwhelming  support.  The  mail-in  ballot  asked  people  to  vote  Yes  or  No  to 
eight  proposed  principles  to  guide  the  province  in  treaty  negotiations. 

All  eight  received  a Yes  vote  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  according  to 
Premier  Gordon  Campbell. 

B.C.  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  called  the  province-wide  referendum  on 
native  treaty  negotiations  a chance  for  ordinary  British  Columbians  to 
have  a say  in  the  treaty  process. 

Critics  of  the  plan,  including  native  and  church  leaders,  called  the 
plebiscite  "stupid,"  "immoral,"  "amateurish,"  and  "racist." 

The  mail-in  ballots  featured  eight  principles.  The  ballot  asked  whether 
the  government  should  adopt  these  principles  as  part  of  its  negotiations. 

Plant  called  it  an  experiment  in  direct  democracy. 

"I  think,  when  people  receive  their  ballots,  they  will  recognize  that 
they  have  been  asked  to  participate  in  how  we're  governed,  and  people  will 
be  excited  about  that,"  said  Plant  before  the  ballots  were  mailed  out. 

But  political  academics  have  called  the  referendum  a mockery  of 
democracy.  And  native  leaders  have  called  it  divisive  and  said  it  could 
spark  anti-native  racism  in  the  province.  They  have  called  for  a boycott 
of  the  referendum,  encouraging  voters  to  spoil  their  ballots  or  send  blank 
ballots  to  native  bands  for  disposal. 

Gordon  Campbell  and  the  B.C.  Liberals  brought  up  the  idea  of  a 
referendum  on  native  treaty  negotiations  during  the  provincial  election 
campaign  in  May  2001.  They  promised  a plebiscite  on  the  treaty  within  a 
year  of  being  elected. 

"We  think  that  for  too  long  the  people  of  B.C.  have  been  shut  out  of  the 
treaty  process,"  said  Plant.  "The  referendum  is  going  to  give  the  people 
of  British  Columbia  a direct  voice  in  the  principles  that  should  guide  the 
province's  treaty  negotiations. 

"The  government  takes  a position  on  these  questions.  We  would  answer  yes 
to  each  of  them,"  said  Plant. 

Critics  of  the  referendum  said  that's  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
referendum:  that  the  principles  have  been  tailored  to  elicit  a 'yes' 
response . 

Some  principles,  such  as  "Parks  and  protected  areas  should  be  maintained 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  British  Columbians,"  are  phrased  so  broadly 
and  in  such  a "motherhood"  way,  so  that  'yes'  responses  are  virtually 
assured,  the  critics  said. 

One  principle,  "Private  property  should  not  be  expropriated  for  treaty 
settlements,"  is  phrased  in  the  negative,  which  critics  called  confusing. 
(Does  answering  'no'  mean  "No,  private  property  should  not  be 
expropriated"  or  "No,  private  property  should  be  expropriated"?) 

Angus  Reid,  a veteran  in  the  polling  business,  called  the  referendum 
"one  of  the  most  amateurish,  one-sided  attempts  to  gauge  the  public  will 
that  I have  seen  in  my  professional  career." 

Political  scientist  and  author  David  Laycock  called  the  results  of  the 
referendum  a foregone  conclusion. 

Critics  also  said  some  of  the  principles  on  the  ballot,  such  as  whether 
natives  should  continue  to  be  exempt  from  taxes,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  province  to  negotiate. 

The  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  protects  "aboriginal  treaty  and  other 
rights,"  and  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  upheld  such  rights  as 
exemption  from  taxation. 


Even  the  mechanics  of  the  referendum  have  been  called  needlessly 
complicated . 

The  ballot  itself  is  to  be  placed  in  a "secrecy  envelope/'  and  a 
declaration  must  be  signed  and  placed  in  another  envelope.  Both  those 
envelopes  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a third  envelope  and  mailed  back. 

And  unlike  the  anonymous  ballots  used  in  voting,  the  referendum  ballots 
are  sealed  in  envelopes  with  the  person's  name,  address,  birth  date  and 
social  insurance  number. 

Under  the  province's  Referendum  Act  if  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
valid  ballots  give  the  same  answer  to  a stated  question,  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  is  binding,  regardless  of  how  many  people  cast  their  ballots. 

The  cost  of  the  referendum  itself  has  been  estimated  at  $9  million. 

Guujaaw,  president  of  the  Haida  nation,  has  predicted  the  referendum  could 
cost  the  B.C.  government  $400  million  to  $500  million  in  lawsuits  and 
appeals . 

Native  bands  in  B.C.  say  their  land  was  taken  from  them  without  treaty, 
negotiation  or  payment.  Native  groups  have  therefore  claimed  most  of  the 
province  as  their  ancestral  home. 

The  negotiations  for  modern-day  treaties  started  in  1992,  but  that 
process  has  produced  no  agreements.  The  Nisga'a  nation  entered  a treaty  in 
May  2000,  but  that  was  the  result  of  an  older  treaty  process. 

Several  religious  and  political  groups  have  backed  a native  boycott  of 
the  referendum.  The  Anglican  Church,  the  United  Church,  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Westminster,  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Muslim 
Federation  have  all  condemned  the  plebiscite.  So  have  the  B.C.  Federation 
of  Labour,  the  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  David  Suzuki  Foundation. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lawyer's  personal  sex  questions  shock  native  residential  school  claimant 
SUE  BAILEY 
Canadian  Press 
Sunday,  Duly  07,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Gabe  Mentuck  knew  it  would  be  painful  convincing  federal 
lawyers  he  should  be  compensated  for  abuse  he  suffered  in  a native 
residential  school.  Fie  dreaded  having  to  pick  at  emotional  scars  in  front 
of  strangers. 

But  the  Winnipeg  resident,  73,  wasn't  prepared  for  a government  lawyer's 
sexual  questions  during  a pre-trial  hearing.  The  queries  shocked  him,  as 
they  did  the  head  of  the  federal  residential  schools  department.  "There 
were  questions  about  how  many  other  women  I had  sex  with  before  I was 
married,"  Mentuck  said  of  the  examination  under  oath  by  a male  lawyer 
acting  on  Ottawa's  behalf.  Mentuck  was  also  asked  at  the  fact-finding 
hearing  last  month  whether  he  had  oral  sex  with  his  wife,  he  said. 

"They  were  terrible  questions,"  Mentuck  said  in  an  interview.  "Very 
embarrassing.  Not  even  related  to  residential  school  abuse." 

FHis  lawyer.  Bill  Percy,  said  he  objected  when  his  client  was  asked  about 
his  premarital  sex  life. 

"It  was  a very  unusual  question"  with  no  bearing  on  whether  Mentuck,  as 
he  claims,  was  sexually  assaulted  by  female  Roman  Catholic  staff  at  the 
school  he  attended  in  Pine  Creek,  Man.  Fie  left  the  institution  at  age  15 
after  five  years. 

"Absolutely,  it's  overkill,"  Percy  said  of  the  government's  search  for 
evidence  that  could  lessen  damages  to  be  paid. 

Mentuck  also  seeks  compensation  for  how  he  was  forced  to  work  around  the 


school  rather  than  study,  and  for  beatings  he  says  were  inflicted  for 
speaking  Ojibway. 

Mentuck  later  worked  as  a labourer  because  he  could  barely  read  and 
write,  he  said. 

He  is  among  11,000  claimants  who've  launched  more  than  5,000  lawsuits 
against  the  federal  government  and  the  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  and 
Presbyterian  churches  that  ran  the  schools  for  Ottawa  through  much  of  the 
last  century. 

Settlements  are  expected  to  cost  at  least  $1  billion,  and  are 
threatening  to  bankrupt  some  church  groups. 

Shawn  Tupper,  director  general  for  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution 
Canada,  speaks  for  lawyers  and  other  staff  working  on  the  cases. 

"I'm  shocked  to  hear  that  those  kinds  of  questions  are  being  posed,"  he 
said  in  an  interview. 

"Our  ambition  is  to  ensure  that  our  counsel  are  as  sensitive  as  possible 
and  that  the  questions  are  respectful." 

Tupper  said  he  would  follow  up  and  reiterate  those  principles  with  legal 
staff,  if  necessary. 

"It's  hard  to  imagine  the  context  in  which  a question  like  that  would  be 
asked . " 

The  federal  government  is  working  to  speed  up  the  pace  at  which  it 
validates  and  settles  claims,  Tupper  said. 

But  Ottawa  - namely  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  - could  deal  more 
quickly  with  elderly,  sick  survivors,  Percy  said. 

"Let's  face  it:  If  the  prime  minister  were  to  say  this  has  to  get  done 
next  month,  it  would  get  done  next  month." 

About  one  case  a day  is  now  being  resolved  out  of  court  with  average 
payouts  of  $100,000.  Hundreds  more  are  bogged  down  in  sluggish  litigation. 

In  total,  Ottawa  has  paid  more  than  $37  million  in  compensation  for  530 
settlements  since  1996,  Tupper  said. 

Still,  the  government's  legal  tactics  revictimize  those  who  claim 
physical,  sexual  or  cultural  abuse,  said  Regina  lawyer  Tony  Merchant.  His 
firm  represents  more  than  5,000  claimants. 

"It  almost  seems  that  the  government  program  is  to  ask  every  question 
they  can  possibly  ask  short  of  a judge  saying:  'There's  no  damn  way  on 
earth  that  has  any  relevance.'  They  push  to  the  very  limit. 

"It's  sort  of  like  pulling  a bandage  off  a psychological  wound  but 
pulling  it  off  very  slowly,"  said  Merchant. 

"And  I think  it  has  a chilling  effect  upon  residential  school  victims 
generally  where  the  individual  goes  back  to  friends  and  family  and  says: 
'This  was  very  hard.'  " 
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Many  Otoe-Missouria  Employees  fired  over  Signing  Recall  Petition 
by  Wilhelm  Murg 

On  Dune  20  Otoe-Missouria  tribal  officials  fired  nine  employees,  accusing 
them  violating  employee  policies  and  procedures  when  they  signed  a 
petition  for  a recall  election  for  Tribal  Secretary  Dulia  Tah.  Several  of 
the  fired  employees  have  protested  that  they  signed  the  petition  on  their 
own  time,  but  according  to  Chairman  Donald  Butler,  when  they  signed  does 
not  matter,  the  tribe  has  a policy  that  no  employee  can  be  involved  in 
Tribal  politics.  Armed  guards  were  reportedly  brought  in  for  the  firings. 

The  day  after  the  firings.  Dune  21,  several  members  of  the  tribe  began  a 
peaceful  demonstration  in  front  of  the  nation's  bingo  hall,  outside  of 


Ponca  City.  Armed  security  guards  were  brought  in  to  protect  the  tribe 
from  the  protesters,  many  of  whom  are  women  in  the  sixties. 

Former  Treasurer  Linda  Francis  spoke  from  her  cell  phone  as  she 
demonstrated  in  front  of  the  bingo  hall.  "You  have  to  get  300  signatures 
in  order  for  Dulia  Tah  to  come  before  the  general  council  to  answer 
charges,"  Francis  said.  "We  got  319  signatures.  We  turned  it  in  on 
Wednesday  (Dune  19)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tribe,  Donald  Butler.  They  had 
a council  meeting  that  night  and  the  next  morning  the  employees  who  signed 
that  petition,  were  terminated  for  engaging  in  politics." 

According  to  Francis,  the  Council  terminated  Tah's  daughter  and  many 
people  feel  that  the  Secretary  has  a vendetta  against  anyone  she  considers 
to  be  responsible  for  the  termination,  which  is  what  lead  to  the  petition. 
"They  feel  like  their  civil  rights  have  been  violated  for  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights,"  Francis  said.  "They've  even  terminated  tribal 
elders  and  that  was  their  livelihood."  The  protesters  have  contacted  an 
attorney  to  file  an  injunction  on  the  tribe. 

Tribal  elder  Rosella  DeRoin  was  also  on  the  picket  line.  DeRoin  was 
terminated  from  her  position  as  the  Child  Care  Director,  which  oversaw 
federally  funded  daycare.  She  was  particularly  angered  by  the  Chairman's 
show  of  force.  "They  had  all  these  security  guards  there,"  DeRoin  said, 

"and  today  it's  the  same  thing;  they  were  patrolling  the  area  like  we  were 
going  to  take  over.  It  is  ridiculous." 

"Our  Tribal  Secretary  (Tah)  has  rule  over  here,  and  she  has  all  of  her 
girls  working  for  the  tribe,"  DeRoin  said.  "As  soon  as  the  head  start 
director  was  dismissed  she  put  her  daughter  in  there  - things  like  that  go 
on.  It's  really  despicable.  My  poster  say  'Pray  for  our  tribe,  because  the 
Devil  rules  the  council.'  We're  protesting  because  everything  we  have  done 
so  far  hasn't  amounted  to  a hill  of  beans,  nobody  is  listening.  Our  next 
step  is  to  follow  through  with  this  petition,  to  make  sure  that  something 
is  done." 

Chairman  Donald  Butler  said  that  the  firings  were  justified.  "It's  the 
policy  procedures,  like  any  in  company  that  you  work  for,"  Butler  said. 
"They  can  not  sign  anything  against  the  tribal  government.  When  they  go  to 
work,  they  get  their  job  description  and  their  procedures  manual  for  each 
and  every  job.  They  are  taking  a stand,  and  I'm  all  for  everybody  taking  a 
stand,  but  you  don't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you." 

According  to  Butler,  people  claim  they  didn't  know  what  they  were 
signing.  "I've  had  quite  a few  people  calling  in,  asking  that  their  names 
be  stricken  from  the  petition  because  they  didn't  know  what  they  were 
signing,"  Butler  said.  "The  petition  had  no  heading  on  it.  I wouldn't  sign 
something  that  didn't  have  a heading  on  in,  but  there  are  a lot  of  people 
that  will,  some  of  the  people  thought  it  was  for  a per  capital  payment." 

The  Otoe-Missouria  have  no  election  board  and  according  to  Butler  the 
petition  to  recall  Dulia  Tah  is  invalid  because  it  must  go  though  the 
election  board  before  it  can  be  acted  on.  "I  have  no  election  committee  in 
place  to  even  accept  $50  to  have  a petition  in  place,"  Butler  said.  "Once 
we  have  a board  in  place  they  can  present  their  money  to  get  a petition 
drawn  up,  then  they  can  get  300  signatures.  I see  no  way  that  this 
petition  could  be  acted  on." 

Butler  also  believes  that  the  security  brought  in  for  the  terminations 
was  justified.  "They  were  not  armed,  but  they  were  security  guards  to 
protect  the  personnel  director  and  the  executive  director  when  they  handed 
out  the  letters,"  Butler  said.  "There  was  one  person  that  signed  the 
petition  whose  wife  sprayed  mace  in  some  guys  face  Sunday."  Butler  did  not 
know  whether  the  woman  was  on  the  tribal  grounds  at  the  time  that  the 
termination  letters  were  passed  out.  "Other  have  threatened  to  shoot 
somebody,  and  others  have  threatened  to  take  somebody  hostage.  I do 
believe  we  need  security  guards  around  there  all  the  time." 

Dulia  Tah,  who  is  at  the  center  of  the  controversy  said,  "My  only 
comment  is  that  I have  none." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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FBI  remains  tightlipped  in  shooting  investigation 
By  DENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
Tuesday,  Duly  2,  2002 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  --  Nearly  two  weeks  after  a Fort  Belknap  tribal 
policewoman  died  from  a gunshot  wound  in  her  home,  investigators  still 
have  released  little  information  on  her  death. 

The  FBI  is  investigating  whether  32-year-old  Susan  Rae  King-Gardipee  was 
the  victim  of  a homicide,  suicide  or  accident,  said  FBI  Agent  Dan 
Vierthaler,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  agency's  Billings  office. 

Police  were  called  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  home  King-Gardipee 
shared  with  her  husband  and  fellow  tribal  police  officer.  Will  Gardipee, 
at  6:48  a.m.  Dune  20. 

She  died  early  that  morning  or  late  the  night  before,  the  FBI  has  said. 

Sources  close  to  the  family  say  Will  Gardipee  was  at  home  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  along  with  their  7-year-old  daughter,  LaQuenae',  and  King- 
Gardipee's  sons  Dosh,  10,  and  Dacob,  8.  Her  sister  and  at  least  two  other 
women  also  were  there  that  night,  the  sources  said. 

At  the  FBI's  request,  her  family  and  tribal  police  have  declined  to 
comment  on  the  case. 

The  FBI  has  seized  Will  Gardipee' s personnel  file,  but  has  not  indicated 
he  is  culpable  for  his  wife's  death.  He  has  not  been  arrested. 

The  FBI  investigates  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  major  crimes  that 
occur  on  reservations  and  involve  Indians. 

The  federal  government  doesn't  release  details  of  investigations  unless 
someone  is  charged  by  a grand  jury,  often  a lengthy  process. 

Investigators  in  the  King-Gardipee  case  are  waiting  for  the  lab  analysis 
of  forensic  evidence  to  determine  the  nature  of  her  death.  Some  of  the  lab 
work  "inherently  takes  time  to  process,"  Vierthaler  said. 

Tribes  also  have  investigative  power  in  deaths  involving  Native 
Americans  on  a reservation,  and  have  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  a crime  --  with  or  without  the  FBI  --  in  tribal  court. 

The  Fort  Belknap  tribal  police  are  assisting  in  this  investigation,  but 
Fort  Belknap  Tribal  Acting  Prosecutor  Dulie  Hoops  declined  to  comment  on 
the  case  Monday. 

Blaine  County  coroners  say  federal  investigators  have  been  especially 
tight-lipped  about  this  case. 

"In  the  past,  we've  played  a larger  role  in  investigating,"  Deputy 
Coroner  Camia  Edwards  said,  adding  that  law  enforcement  officials  usually 
advise  their  office  what  its  role  will  be.  "This  time  it  is  minimal;  it's 
almost  nill." 

Edwards  arrived  at  the  Gardipee  home  roughly  an  hour  after  police  were 
called.  The  red,  single-story  ranch-style  home,  which  they  recently  had 
moved  into,  is  in  a low-rent  housing  area  south  of  the  tribal 
administration  offices.  Its  windows  were  boarded  up  late  last  week. 

"When  I went  down  there,  I had  no  access  to  the  scene,"  she  said.  "I  had 
to  wait  seven  hours  to  get  in." 

Susan  King  and  Will  Gardipee  eloped  to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  about  a 
year  and  a half  ago.  Both  were  fairly  new  to  the  Fort  Belknap  police  force. 

About  50  law  enforcement  officials  from  along  the  Hi-Line  formed  an 
honor  guard  around  her  casket  at  her  funeral  Dune  23  at  St.  Paul's  Mission 
in  Hays. 

King-Gardipee,  an  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre,  was  buried  in  Lodgepole 
at  the  Kirkaldie  family  cemetery  next  to  her  son,  Ethan  "Pookie  Pookers" 
Gardipee;  "Taps"  was  played. 

"Sue  finally  found  her  true  calling  in  life,  which  was  to  be  a police 
officer,"  said  her  cousin,  Rebecca  Mount  Werk,  29.  "We're  really  glad  she 


found  meaning  in  her  life,  and  that  she  went  out  with  honor." 

"We  did  a lot  of  fun  and  crazy  things  together,"  said  Werk,  who  grew  up 
with  King-Gardipee.  "We  shared  a lot  of  happy  and  sad  times." 

King-Gardipee,  who  also  was  raised  in  Fort  Belknap  and  Spokane,  was  "fun 
to  be  around,"  a "very  compassionate  and  heart-felt  person,"  Werk  said. 

The  most  important  thing  to  her  was  her  family,  and  she  "was  quite  serious 
about  her  job. " 

She  held  many  jobs,  including  waitress,  certified  nurse's  aide,  wildland 
firefighter  and  cashier  and  cook  at  Little  Rockie's  Stop  in  Hays. 

She  began  working  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Police  Department  last  summer  as  a 
dispatcher. 

"They  needed  more  female  cops,  so  she  was  game,"  Werk  said.  "She  was  a 
very  good  worker.  She  was  very  determined  to  excel,  and  she  wanted  to 
excel  fast." 

She  began  her  police  training  last  fall  and  looked  forward  to  attending 
the  Indian  Police  Academy  in  Artisia,  N.M.,  in  September.  Her  long-term 
goal  was  to  become  an  U.S.  marshal. 

"She  lived  for  this  type  of  work,  and  her  family  and  her  kids,"  said  Ed 
Longknife  Dr.,  acting  chief  of  police  while  Rob  Williams  was  on  leave  last 
week. 

"I  think  she  had  a pretty  good  future  as  a police  officer,"  Longknife 
said.  "She  was  very  professional  and  family-oriented.  That's  the  two 
things  she  really  liked  --  her  job  and  her  children." 
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Man  revisits  shootout  between  FBI  and  Native  American  group 
Friday,  Duly  05,  2002 

SHIPROCK,  N.M.  (AP)  Even  now,  27  years  later,  it  takes  Norman  Patrick 
Brown  considerable  time  to  find  the  words  still  laced  with  sorrow, 
apologies  for  what  happened  that  fateful  morning  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
reservation,  and  the  miserable  aftermath. 

Brown,  now  42,  was  15  years  old  when  he  witnessed  a shootout  between 
federal  agents  and  members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  during  which 
two  FBI  agents  died. 

He  now  lives  in  Shiprock  working  in  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  programs  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  also  produces  films  about 
life  on  the  reservation. 

There  is  a reason  he  will  discuss  his  involvement  now.  "This  will  help 
with  closure.  I hope  a lot  of  people  will  understand,"  Brown  said. 

Brown  testified  against  fellow  AIM  members  in  exchange  for  immunity  and 
protection  for  his  family,  he  said. 

He  first  testified  against  Bob  Robideau  and  Darrelle  "Dino"  Butler,  two 
leaders  of  the  group,  during  a trial  in  1976  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Brown,  however,  shocked  the  courtroom  crowd  by  recanting  his  testimony, 
stressing  that  he  gave  false  information  to  the  grand  jury  under  duress. 

The  men  were  acquitted,  but  that  didn't  help  Brown  avoid  criticism  from 
fellow  AIM  members.  Brown  went  to  Canada  to  seek  political  asylum. 

"When  I went  back  (to  AIM),  the  movement  was  really  disappointed  in  me. 
Nobody  wanted  to  talk  to  me,"  Brown  said.  "I  had  done  the  gravest  thing: 
testify  against  my  brothers  in  the  struggle." 

A year  later  in  1977  in  a Fargo,  N.D.,  court  room.  Brown  was  compelled 
to  testify  against  Leonard  Peltier.  This  time,  the  jury  was  sequestered 
before  Brown  could  recant. 

"They  wanted  me  to  put  (Peltier)  at  the  scene  of  the  shooting  (of  the 


two  FBI  officers)/'  Brown  said. 

In  truth.  Brown  said  he  never  saw  Peltier  shoot  the  agents  from  long 
range,  and  then  as  the  federal  government  case  alleges  walk  down  from  a 
bluff  to  the  flat-lying  area  to  finish  them  off. 

He  had  seen  Peltier  exchange  fire  with  the  agents,  however. 

Brown  says  he  believes  Peltier  who  was  convicted  of  their  murders  is 
innocent . 

Brown,  one  of  five  children  born  to  Navajo  Code  Talker  Tsosie  Herman 
Brown  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown,  went  to  his  first  AIM  conference  in  1973, 
at  age  13.  The  event  came  after  the  AIM  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  a 71- 
day  standoff  with  the  U.S.  military  to  protest  treatment  of  Indians  by  the 
federal  government. 

"There,  I learned  what  sovereignty  was  ...  it  was  a new  world  that  just 
opened  to  me,"  Brown  said. 

Brown  became  heavily  involved  with  the  group,  fighting  for  native  treaty 
rights  and  assistance  to  other  Native  Americans. 

AIM  was  viewed  by  whites  as  always  negative,  seeming  to  involve  fears  of 
violent,  trouble-making  Indians,  Brown  said. 

But  what  AIM  was  actually  about,  he  said,  was  traveling  to  assist  Native 
Americans  who  needed  protection  and  support.  AIM  movements  did  often 
involve  armed  protest  and  standoffs. 

Brown  took  part  in  his  first  armed  conflict  in  Kenora,  Ontario,  Canada 
in  1974  when  members  of  AIM  traveled  to  Ojibwe  land  to  assist  in  a 
standoff  against  the  city,  which  was  trying  to  commandeer  part  of  the  land 
for  a park. 

The  summer  of  1975,  Brown  attended  his  third  AIM  conference  in 
Farmington.  A group  of  elders  invited  AIM  members  to  Oglala  land  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

There,  an  ongoing  battle  had  pitted  the  traditional,  full  blooded-Sioux 
against  the  government-backed  "mixed  bloods,"  who  followed  tribe  leader 
Dick  Wilson. 

The  Pine  Ridge  reservation  had  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  murder 
rates  in  the  United  States  many  of  which  were  unsolved.  Nearly  all  of  the 
tribal  members  carried  guns  and  people  rarely  ventured  outside  their  homes 
Brown  said. 

"We  were  invited  to  Pine  Ridge  because  of  the  beatings,  the  killings," 
Brown  said.  "It  was  really  bad,  very  violent  there.  We  knew  what  we  were 
getting  into." 

Heavy  thunderstorms  and  tornado  winds  shook  the  AIM  encampment  the  night 
before  the  shootout.  The  morning  of  Dune  26,  1975,  was  sunny  and  pleasant. 

Brown  recalls  getting  ready  to  eat  an  oatmeal  concoction  "because  that's 
all  we  had."  He  wasn't  given  time  his  meal,  as  that's  when  the  shooting 
erupted  between  AIM  members  and  the  two  FBI  agents. 

The  agents  had  entered  the  Dumping  Bull  family  property  looking  for  a 
19-year-old  wanted  for  theft.  What  ensued  was  chaos  and  violence. 

"At  first,  we  thought  that  some  of  us  might  be  target  shooting,"  he  said 
"Then  I heard  the  whiz  of  bullets  over  my  head,  and  fell  down." 

Brown  got  up,  and  he  and  Stuntz  grabbed  rifles  and  ran  up  to  the  bluff. 

Brown  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  families  within  the  Dumping  Bull 
residences,  mainly  mothers  with  small  children  and  pregnant  women  that 
morning. 

Soon  after  the  shooting  erupted,  two  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police 
units,  carrying  FBI  agents,  were  seen  coming  in  from  Highway  18.  Then 
hundreds  of  law  enforcement  officers  descended  on  Oglala  Sioux  land  to 
exchange  fire  with  AIM  members. 

Brown  said  it's  incredible  that  only  three  people  died  that  day. 

"It  was  like  a pre-planned  raid,"  he  said. 

Brown  used  a single-shot  .22  caliber  rifle,  to  burst  the  front  tire  of 
the  lead  car  speeding  along  200  yards  away  from  him. 

The  group  suffered  from  dehydration,  sunburn  and  cracked  lips.  At  one 
point  they  were  surrounded,  and  no  one  gave  out  much  hope  for  survival, 
Stuntz  had  already  been  shot  from  long  range  and  killed. 

The  men  and  women  of  AIM  did  manage  to  escape.  Though  law  enforcement 
had  set  up  roadblocks  across  the  reservation,  the  group  hid  in  a culvert 
under  the  main  road.  The  group  ran  for  the  hills,  hiding  in  the  homes  of 


several  Lakota  families. 

The  escapees  regrouped  on  the  Rosebud  reservation,  where  most  were 
eventually  caught  and  charged  with  felony  indictments. 

Brown  was  later  interrogated  in  Chinle  by  the  driver  of  the  BIA  car. 
That  is  when  he  made  the  "agreement"  to  testify  against  his  friends,  he 
said . 

The  aftermath  of  the  trials  burdened  Brown  and  separated  him  from  his 
friends . 

Two  years  ago,  during  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  incident.  Brown 
returned  to  the  site  of  the  shootings.  He  sprinkled  offerings  of  tobacco 
for  his  fallen  friend  and  for  the  two  slain  officers. 

Brown  said  that  he  prayed  that  his  own  life  be  returned  to  him.  He  said 
he  put  himself  through  the  pain  of  returning  to  the  site  to  "bring  a 15- 
year-old  boy  home." 

Brown  says  his  work  now  is  designed  for  healing  powers  within  Navajo 
communities.  Outside  of  work,  he's  the  president  of  a budding  grassroots 
organization.  Dine  Nationalists,  which  seeks  grants  for  impoverished 
communities . 

"I'm  a former  AIM  activist  now.  I stepped  back  from  that  years  ago.  I 
put  down  my  gun,  and  picked  up  a corn  pollen  camera,"  Brown  said, 
referring  to  the  substance  used  by  Navajos  in  ceremonial  practices. 

One  of  Brown's  films  will  be  on  display  in  August  and  the  Indian  Film 
Festival  in  Santa  Fe. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. 
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From  Valerie  Scott, 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri.ca/partners/naps/ 

- To  reply,  please  contact  Valerie  directly, 
thank  you, 

Brigitte 


Grievance  Procedure  Exhausted, 

Internal  Investigation  Denied  for  Alex  Montana 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  many  of  you  that  the  TDCD-ID  closed  ranks 
to  protect  one  of  its  own,  while  the  Investigations  Division  has  passed 
the  buck  in  terms  of  investigating  the  violations  of  policy,  falsification 
of  documents,  and  fraudulent  evidence  that  has  plagued  Mr.  Montana's 
disciplinary  case  (#20020202190)  from  the  start.  The  reality  of  the 
situation  is  such  that,  if  they  overturn  any  previous  decisions,  this 
would  be  an  admission  of  guilt.  Please  note  they  have  not  investigated  Mr. 
Montana's  case  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  guilty,  or  stated 
that  there  was  a "preponderance  of  evidence  to  support  the  unit  decision" 
as  the  others  have  claimed . Instead,  the  Investigations  Division  has  simply 
stated  that  they  feel  the  above  claim  does  not  come  under  their 
jurisdiction . 

Mr.  Montana  received  copies  of  two  identical  letters  sent  to  Warden 
Stacks,  from  two  different  officers  in  the  Investigations  Division,  which 
stated  the  following: 

"The  enclosed  complaint  from  the  above  referenced  offender  does  not 
appear  to  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  - 
Investigations  Division.  Consequently,  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  will  not  be  initiating  an  investigation  regarding  the 
allegation(s)  presented.  Because  the  complaint  appears  to  present 
issues  that  relate  to  your  area  of  responsibility,  it  is  being  forwarded 


to  your  office  for  whatever  action  you  deem  appropriate.  By  the  copy  of 
this  IOC,  the  offender  will  be  advised  of  this  referral." 

In  other  words,  TDCl-ID  personnel  are  accountable  to  no  one.  The 
Investigations  Division,  by  their  own  account,  state  they  are  "responsible 
for  investigating  allegations  of  misconduc 
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Assiniboine  wasasa/red  berries  moon 
Kiowa  tagunotal  p'a  san/little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Big  Mountain,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs,  Rez  Life, 
ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives  and  Tn-Ind  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 


eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 


"All  things  in  the  world  are  two.  In  our  minds  we  are  two-good  and  evil. 
With  our  eyes  we  see  two  things,  things  that  are  fair  and  things  that 
are  ugly.  We  have  the  right  hand  that  strikes  and  makes  for  evil  and 
the  left  hand  full  of  kindness,  near  the  heart.  One  foot  may  lead  us  to 
an  evil  way,  the  other  foot  may  lead  us  to  a good.  So  are  all  things, 
two,  all  two." 

Eagle  Chief  (Letakots-Lesa),  Pawnee 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

I so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Dourney  j 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

l i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

For  months  I have  been  watching  as  the  dominant  society  willingly 
gave  up  personal  freedoms,  even  applauded  and  waved  flags  and  beat  their 
proud  chests  as  one  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  after  the  other 
was  stripped  in  the  name  of  "Fighting  Terrorism".  Incidentally,  I 
will  believe  there  is  a sincere  effort  to  eliminate  terrorism  when 
that  breeding  ground  for  assassins  and  butchers  is  eliminated  at  Ft. 
Benning,  Georgia. 

I have  watched  as  practices  taken  straight  from  the  pages  of  the 
covert  witch  hunts  of  the  50's,  60's  and  70's  were  reinstituted.  It 
may  not  be  called  COINTELPRO,  but  when  the  U.S.  Government  institutes 
locking  people  up  for  "suspicious  activities"  and  answers  to  not  one 
entity  in  the  interest  of  the  Patriot  Act,  it  is  "same  stuff,  different 
day"  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  Attorney  General  Ashcroft  has  taken  on  the 
personna  so  completely  I think  of  him  as  D.  Edgar  Ashcroft. 

I am  not  the  only  or  even  the  first  to  ask  why  the  target  of  "profiling" 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


has  never  been  white  people  when  so  many  terrorists/mass  murderers  have 
been  white.  Weren't  Timothy  McVey  and  Terry  Nichols  white?  What 
about  Jeffrey  Dahlmer?  Or  the  Unibomber  or  alleged  Olympic/abortion 
clinic  bomber  Eric  Rudolph?  Hell,  the  last  time  Indians  came  close  to 
causing  that  many  deaths  it  was  called  a massacre  and  every  soldier 
available  rode  into  the  Black  Hills  with  blood  in  their  eye.  It  took 
over  150  years  for  anyone  to  admit  how  cowardly  and  senseless  Sand  Creek 
was . 

If  the  U.S.  is  going  to  institute  a practice  of  unconstitutional 
targetting  of  any  particular  group  (and  don't  kid  yourself--what  is  allowed 
for  Arabs  today  will  be  implemented  against  any  "inconvenient"  group, 
including  Indians  if  we  ever  get  close  to  real  power  in  the  future--that ' s 
what  erosion  is  all  about),  why  not  target  the  "real  problem"  ethnos? 
Because  it  wouldn't  be  tolerated  by  whites--that ' s why  not.  And  nor  should 
we  Indians  tolerate  it  now  simply  because  we  are  not  yet  the  named  victims. 

I have  been  wondering  how  I was  going  to  tie  this  implosion  of  personal 
liberties  to  events  in  Indian  Country  when  a gift  was  handed  to  me.  A 
recent  press  release  from  the  plaintiffs  in  the  "Indian  Trust"  case  exposes 
the  White  House's  bold  proposal  before  Congress  to  remove  officials 
from  liability  for  the  breach  of  Indian  Trust  and  willfull  destruction  of 
documents.  The  process  of  absolving  officials  from  blame  for  stealing  from 
Indians  is  already  started.  The  entire  article  is  below: 

"White  House  asks  Congress  to  Shield  Administration" 
full  title: 

"WHITE  HOUSE  ASKS  CONGRESS  TO  SHIELD  ADMINISTRATION  OFFICIALS 
FROM  PENALTIES  FOR  BREACH  OF  TRUST  AND  DOCUMENT  DESTRUCTION" 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

"RE : Aline  Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo  Roy"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Jul  2002  14:32:14  -0500 
From:  "Carter  Camp"  <cartercamp@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Oldest  Ponca  Woman  Dies 

Mailing-List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

This  is  a big  blow  to  my  family  and  the  Ponca,  this  lady,  my  Aunt,  was  a 
treasure  trove  of  our  history. 

Aline  Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo  Roy 

Aline  Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo  Roy,  who  was  the  oldest 
living  member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  tribe,  died  Friday  morning,  July  12, 

2002,  at  the  Via  Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  93. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  evening,  July  14,  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center.  A noon  feast  will  be  held  Monday,  July  15, 
at  the  Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Aline  Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo  Roy  was  born  April  5,  1909,  on 
the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation,  the  daughter  of  Obie  Yellow  Bull  Little 
Standing  Buffalo  and  Mary  Roy.  Her  given  Indian  name  was  Mee- ' He ' n-dah- 
bhe'.  She  was  educated  in  the  Pawnee  Indian  School,  the  Cantonement  Indian 
Boarding  School  of  Canton  and  the  Chilocco  Indian  School.  She  was  married 
to  Harrison  Roy  on  Sept.  9,  1940,  in  Newkirk. 

In  the  1940s,  she  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  work  in  the  aircraft 


(*,*) 

===w=w=== 


plants  as  a result  of  World  War  II,  working  at  Beech  Aircraft  Company  of 
Wichita,  Kan.  She  had  taught  pre-school  at  Pleasant  View  grade  school, 
north  of  Ponca  City  and  was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Ponca  native 
language.  She  had  worked  as  the  outreach  certification  worker  for  the 
Ponca  Tribal  Housing  and  with  the  senior  citizens  state  nutrition  program. 

She  also  served  for  years  on  the  Ponca  Council. 

She  was  the  oldest  charter  member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Women's  organization.  She  also  had  been  a member  of 
several  tribal  organizations  through  the  years,  that  included  the 
Wahunthinga  Senior  Citizens  Club  of  the  Ponca  Nation  and  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Buffalo  Post  38. 

She  enjoyed  children,  hand  games,  playing  bingo,  collecting  owls  and,  in 
earlier  years,  was  active  in  Indian  dancing  and  powwow  activities. 

She  is  survived  by  10  children,  Vernon  Rhodd  Sr.,  Penny  Rhodd  Sr., 

Lemuel  Rhodd  Sr.,  Douglas  Rhodd  Sr.,  Gene  Zaitshik  Rhodd,  Henry  Rhodd  Sr. 
and  Louise  Roy,  all  of  Ponca  City,  and  Mary  Akers  of  Delaware,  Okla.,  and 
Cecelia  Howard  and  Sharon  Dawson,  both  of  Tulsa;  one  sister,  Estelline 
Warrior  of  Ponca  City;  64  grandchildren;  102  great-grandchildren;  and  11 
great-great-grandchildren . She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her 
husband;  two  sons,  Carlton  and  Pete  Rhodd;  three  brothers,  Beeman,  Ted 
and  Orville  Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo;  and  four  sisters,  Mariah 
Yellow  Bull  Little  Standing  Buffalo,  Theadosia  Roberson,  Iva  D.  Rhodd  and 
Ida  Mae  Little  Raven. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Douglas  Rhodd  Dr.,  Russell  Rhodd  Sr.,  Enos  Rhodd, 
Bobby  Rhodd,  Eagle  Rhodd  and  Randy  Rhodd. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News. 
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"RE : Robert  Bennett"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Dul  2002  16:22:28  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ROBERT  BENNETT" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. santafenewmexican . com/ site/ news 

Former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  commissioner  Bennett  dead  at  89 
The  Associated  Press  07/14/2002 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Robert  Bennett,  an  Oneida  Indian  and  former  commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  who  helped  improve  American  Indian  education,  has  died  at  a 
local  hospital. 

Bennett  died  Thursday  after  a possible  stroke  and  heart  attack  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  was  89. 

Bennett  was  born  on  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wisconsin.  He  moved  to 
Albuquerque  in  1969  after  retiring  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Bennett,  who  served  as  the  bureau's  commissioner  from  1966-69,  was  the 
first  Indian  commissioner  since  Gen.  Ely  Parker  during  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant's  administration,  said  Sam  Deloria,  director  of  the  American  Indian 
Law  Center. 

"He  never  strutted  around  and  said,  'I  made  history,'  but  he  did," 

Deloria  said. 

President  Lyndon  Dohnson  appointed  Bennett  to  head  the  bureau,  Deloria 
said.  Bennett's  mother  was  Oneida  and  his  father  was  white. 

Bennett's  wife,  Cleota,  said  his  big  achievement  was  that  "he  wanted  to 
get  individuals  to  develop  themselves  and  to  be  self-sufficient.  You 
couldn't  undo  what  happened  (in  the  past)  to  Indians." 

She  said  Bennett  worked  to  improve  education  for  Indians  and  helped  to 
move  the  tribes  "into  the  mainstream  of  society." 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  four  sons  - William,  Leo,  David  and  Robert  - 


and  a daughter,  DoAnne  Bennett. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  French  Mortuary  in 
Albuquerque  and  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  mortuary. 

Bennett  will  be  buried  at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery  at  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Duly  12,  2002 

Alvin  Nickaboine 

Alvin  Nickaboine  (Kiwenz)  67,  of  Aitkin,  died  Thursday,  Duly  4,  at  his 
home. 

Funeral  services  were  Duly  9 at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community 
Center  North  of  Onamia,  with  Lee  Staples  presiding. 

Burial  was  at  the  Vineland  Cemetery.  His  grandchildren  served  as  the 
casketbearers . 

Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

Alvin  Nickaboine  is  survived  by  his  sons  Mike  Nickaboine  of  Detroit 
Lakes,  Kevin  Thompson  of  Wayzata;  daughters  Dana  Nickaboine  of  Brooklyn 
Park,  Linda  Nickaboine  of  Onamia;  brothers  Ole  Nickaboine  of  Onamia,  Mike 
Nickaboine  of  Onamia,  A.D.  Nickaboine  of  Onamia;  sisters  Evelyn  Kegg  of 
Minneapolis,  Marion  Merrill  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Theresa  Nickaboine  of 
Milaca,  Margaret  Dorr  of  Onamia;  11  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
granddaughter  . 

Alvin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Carol  on  May  18,  2002;  parents; 
son,  Alvin  Nickaboine  Dr.  in  1980;  brother,  Alfred  Nickaboine. 

Alvin  Nickaboine  was  born  Dec.  15,  1934,  near  Onamia,  the  son  of  the 
late  Frank  and  Sadie  (Gahbow)  Nickaboine.  Fie  grew  up  near  Onamia  and 
attended  school  there.  Alvin  entered  the  U.S.  Army  on  Duly  7,  1952,  and 
served  until  his  honorable  discharge  on  Dune  29,  1955.  Fie  married  Carol 
Dean  Thompson  in  1960  near  Onamia.  The  couple  moved  to  Oakland,  Calif., 
where  Alvin  worked  at  Dart  Plating  Co.  as  a metal  polisher.  In  1971,  the 
couple  moved  to  Minneapolis.  Alvin  was  employed  at  the  FMC  Co.  in  Fridley 
as  a metal  fabricator  for  16  years.  In  1991,  the  couple  moved  to 
Bennettville  Township,  North  of  Garrison.  Alvin  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing 
and  family  gatherings. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Mille  Lacs  Messenger. 

Duly  12,  2002 

Naomi  Rehm 

Naomi  Rehm,  77,  of  Parks  died  Sunday,  Duly  7,  2002.  She  was  born  Aug.  31, 
1924,  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Laveen,  and  had  lived  in 
Parks  for  more  than  50  years.  She  worked  at  the  Navajo  Army  Depot  for  10 
years . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Vivian  Rehm,  of  Parks;  stepdaughter 
Elizabeth  Rehm  of  Flermiston,  Ore.;  two  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Stewart  Chapel,  117  S.  Slagel  St., 
Williams.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour  before  the  services  at  the  chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 


Duly  11,  2002 


DOSE  DOLORES  NARANDO 


Dose  Dolores  Naranjo,  93,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  died  Tuesday.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Barbarita  T.  Naranjo,  and  a son,  Nathaniel 
Naranjo.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mary  C.  Scarborough  and  Veronica 
Naranjo  both  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  a grandson,  Kevin  Scarborough  of  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo,  godson  whom  he  and  his  wife  raised,  Tim  Baca  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic 
Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of 
Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Duly  11,  2002 
Lorraine  Day  Child 

ROCKY  BOY  --  Rocky  Boy  native  Lorraine  Day  Child,  66,  who  worked  in  a 
drycleaning  and  laundry  business  in  Helena  for  20  years,  died  of  brain 
cancer  Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Rocky  Boy.  Her  wake  begins  today  at  her 
home.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  her  home,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery.  A luncheon  follows  at  her  home.  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home  of 
Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Valerie  "Penny"  Denny,  Garren  Denny, 

Greg  Raining  Bird,  Simmer  Raining  Bird  and  Dave  Wirth,  all  of  Rocky  Boy, 
Richard  Denny  of  Seattle,  Sandra  Coonfare  of  Billings,  Henry  Bushman  of 
Grand  Portage,  Minn.,  and  Dames  Day  Child  of  Great  Falls;  a brother, 
William  Day  Child  of  Phoenix;  sisters  Bernice  Singer  of  Billings,  Patsy 
Raining  Bird  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Marge  Eastman  Huber  of  Phoenix;  15 
grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Additional  survivors  include  an  aunt,  Minnie  Sangrey,  and  her  children, 
of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Lorraine  was  born  Oct.  5,  1935,  in  Rocky  Boy,  to  Doe  and  Agnes  (Gopher) 
Day  Child.  She  was  educated  at  Rocky  Boy  and  graduated  from  Flandreau 
Indian  High  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D. 

Lorraine  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  playing  machines,  and  attending  pow-wows 
to  watch  her  nephews.  Sparky  and  Derry  Raining  Bird,  dance.  Lorraine  was 
known  for  her  happy  disposition  and  sense  of  humor.  She  was  always  smiling 
or  laughing. 

Lorraine  was  a great  admirer  of  the  cowboy  way.  She  loved  to  attend 
rodeos,  especially  Indian  rodeos.  She  advised  her  children  and 
grandchildren  of  traditional  ways  and  told  them  stories. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  by  sisters  Carol  Crabtree 
and  Alice  Day  Child  Yellow  Wolf. 

Delwyn  S.  Firemoon 

FRAZER  --  Delwyn  Sibley  Firemoon,  71,  an  Air  Force  veteran  and  founder 
of  the  Native  American  Missions  Corp.  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation, 
died  Tuesday  at  a Wolf  Point  hospital.  His  wake  is  7 this  evening  at 
Frazer  Community  Hall.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Frazer  Community 
Hall,  with  burial  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Wolf  Point  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Ernie  Manning  of  China;  and  a sister, 
Beatrice  Potter  of  Glasgow. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

Duly  10,  2002 

Anthony  C.H.  Bear 

DODSON  - Anthony  C.H.  Bear,  18,  of  Dodson  and  Malta,  died  Saturday, 

Duly  6,  2002. 

His  wake  and  Pipe  ceremony  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  10,  in  the 
Dodson  High  School  Gym.  Funeral  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly 
11,  in  the  Dodson  High  School  Gym.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Matte-Bear 
Cemetery  off  Route  8.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge. 


Duly  11,  2002 


Bryant  Curley 

LAME  DEER  - Bryant  Ty-Day  Curley,  infant  son  of  Billford  D.  Curley  Dr. 
and  Aryn  Bement,  was  stillborn  Tuesday  Duly  9,  2002,  in  Billings. 

Kooheooso  (Standing  motionless)  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  Lame  Deer; 
his  grandparents,  Georgie  Ann  Burns  of  Helena,  Elizabeth  Fisher,  Allen 
Little  Coyote,  Billford  (Debbie)  Curley,  Sr.  of  Lame  Deer  and  Robert  D. 
Bement  of  Illinois;  his  great-grandparents,  Floyd  (Louise)  Fisher,  Annie 
Burns,  Maretha  Charette,  Llevando  (Phyllis)  Fisher  and  Emmeline  Spang;  his 
Cheyenne  grandmothers,  Elizabeth  and  Danetta  Fisher,  Ruth  Phillips,  Myra 
Dackson,  Avis  Prentice,  Georgia  (Lynn  Mellic)  Burns,  Bonnie  (Wesley 
Spotted  Elk)  Burns,  Rita  Shoulderblade,  Barbara  (Harlen)  Tallbull,  Mary 
Ann  Eagle,  Tera  Curley,  Audrey  (Oliver)  Haugen  and  Iris  Buffalo;  his 
Cheyenne  grandfathers,  Allen  Little  Coyote,  Tex,  Kevin,  Dody,  Terry  and 
Logan  Curley, Sr.,  Robbie  and  Ronnie  (Bernadette),  Dimmy,  D.D.  and  Dackie 
(Terry)  Burns,  Dean  Rondeau,  Daryl  Scalpane,  Travis  Aimsback,  Mike  and 
Dohn  Charette,  Dr.  Zane  Rising  Sun,  Oliver  Haugen,  Morris  (Madonna)  and 
Ike  (Henrietta)  Bement;  his  aunts,  Allarie  Little  Coyote,  Stacibeth  and 
Faith  Spotted  Elk,  Melanie  (David)  Powell,  Phyllis  (Brand)  Dackman, 

Melissa  (Hubert)  Blackwolf,  Stacie  (Ed)  Doiner,  Dayna  (Melborne)  Lamewoman 
Rhonda  (Floyd)  American  Horse,  Georgette,  Cassie,  Tavin  and  Cheyenne 
Curley;  his  uncles,  Waylon,  Kyle  and  Dosh  (Whitecow)  Burns,  Dames  (Sharon) 
Monte,  (Germaine),  Lafe  (Lujuana),  Ronald,  Doseph,  Dr.  and  Doseph  (Lola) 
Haugen,  Sr.  He  is  also  survived  by  a great-great-great-grandmother,  Ruth 
Harris . 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  12,  in  the  Busby  White 
River  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
Duly  13,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Burns  Family  Cemetery 
east  of  Lame  Deer. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Delwyn  Sibley  Firemoon 

FRAZER  - Delwyn  Sibley  Firemoon,  71,  passed  away  on  Duly  9,  2002,  at  the 
Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  Facility  in  Wolf  Point. 

Del  was  born  on  Feb.  7,  1931,  in  Poplar,  the  son  of  Kenneth  and  Mabel 
(Cox)  Firemoon.  He  lived  with  his  grandparents  in  Frazer  and  attended 
grade  school  there.  He  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  graduated  from  high 
school . 

Del  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  served  for  three  years  during  the 
Korean  Conflict.  He  then  traveled  to  various  places  across  the  United 
States.  In  the  summer  of  1976,  he  returned  to  Frazer,  but  also  lived  in 
Helena  for  some  time.  He  has  lived  in  Frazer  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years . 

Del  was  founder  of  the  Native  American  Missions  Corporation  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  VFW.  Del  was  a very 
humorous  person  and  loved  to  tell  jokes. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  sisters,  Martha  Beltrone 
and  Pearl  Firemoon  Bird;  and  one  brother,  Maynard  Firemoon  Dackson. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Ernie  Manning  of  China;  and  a sister, 
Beatrice  Potter  of  Glasgow;  and  14  nieces  and  nephews. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  11,  at  the  Frazer 
Community  Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Duly 
12,  at  the  Frazer  Community  Hall,  with  Steve  Gray  Hawk  Sr.  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  St.  Doseph' s Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  13,  2002 

Mortimer  S.  Dreamer 

CROW  AGENCY  - Mortimer  Sidney  Dreamer,  66,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
Duly  11,  2002,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

ChiitdeeXia ' ssee  (Well  Known  Scout)  was  born  Oct.  3,  1935,  in  Crow 
Agency,  a son  of  Daniel  M.  Dreamer  and  Edith  Longears.  He  grew  up  in  the 
Crow  Agency  area  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency  and  Hardin, 


graduating  from  Hardin  High  School  in  1954.  Following  his  education,  he 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  in 
1957. 

On  Duly  16,  1958,  he  married  Deanna  Doyle  in  Billings.  Mortimer  began 
his  college  career  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  civil  engineering  from  Montana  State  University  in 
1968.  He  then  began  a career  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  before  transferring  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington  D.C.,  retiring  in  1994  and  returning  to  the  Crow  Agency  area. 

During  his  younger  days,  he  actively  participated  in  all  sports  and  was 
a member  of  the  Lodge  Grass  Saints.  As  he  grew  older,  he  enjoyed  reading, 
beading,  attending  bull  riding  events,  traveling  to  all  Hardin  Bulldog 
games  with  Deanna  and,  of  course,  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  with 
his  grandchildren,  whom  he  cherished.  He  was  an  avid  Dallas  Cowboy  and  LA 
Dodger  fan.  He  was  a traditional  person  who  took  part  in  area  powwows, 
often  displaying  his  own  beadwork.  The  Crow  Tribe  currently  employed  him 
as  an  advisor  to  Chairman  Birdinground . 

Mort  was  a member  of  the  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church,  was  an  ordained 
deacon  of  the  church,  a member  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  a child  of 
the  Whistling  Water  Clan. 

His  grandmother.  Rose  Bush;  father,  Daniel  Dreamer;  stepfather,  Gilbert 
Birdinground,  Sr.;  brother,  Menford  Birdinground;  and  special  nephew, 

Lance  Birdinground,  preceded  Mortimer  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Deanna  of  the  family  home;  two  daughters, 
Donni  and  Kasey  Dreamer  of  Billings;  a son,  Lansing  Dreamer  of  Bozeman; 
his  mother,  Edith  Birdinground  of  Garryowen;  three  sisters,  Carmaleta 
Birdinground  of  Crow  Agency,  Beldean  (Larry)  Beneker  of  Billings  and 
Agnes  (Edward)  Lockhart  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.;  five  brothers,  Donald 
(Ethelyne)  Dreamer  of  Lodge  Grass,  Thurlow  (Zena)  Birdinground  of  Dunmore, 
Wilford  (Lorna)  Birdinground,  Gilbert  (Kathy)  Birdinground,  Dr.  and 
Quintin  Birdinground  of  Garryowen;  his  adopted  brothers,  Scott,  (Diane) 
Dames,  Dohn  (Verna)  Fitzpatrick,  Michael  (Minnie)  Fitzpatrick  and  Sidney 
(LaVonne)  Fitzpatrick;  three  grandchildren.  Shannon,  Dakota  and  Daniel; 
and  one  great-grandson,  Matthew. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  14,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  15,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors 
will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  10,  2002 
Abigail  Yellow  Boy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Abigail  Yellow  Boy,  53,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly  8, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Emery  Arapahoe,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sons, 
Russell  Running  Hawk,  Kyle,  and  Larry  Running  Hawk,  Alex  Running  Hawk  and 
Robert  Running  Hawk,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  four  daughters,  Roberta  Yellow  Boy, 
Allen,  April  Adams,  Martin,  and  Rexann  Holy  Dance  and  Helen  Holy  Dance, 
both  of  Slim  Buttes;  one  brother,  Wilson  Yellow  Boy,  Martin;  one  sister, 
Sophie  Yellow  Boy,  Wolf  Creek;  and  11  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  12,  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP 
building  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  13,  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP 
building,  with  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  First  Body  of  Christ  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Evonne  Dean  New 

PINE  RIDGE  - Evonne  Dean  New,  57,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Duly  6, 

2002,  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Montgomery  New,  Minneapolis. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP  building  in 


Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  11,  at  the  Wakpmani  CAP 
building,  with  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pass  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  11,  2002 
Donroy  D.  Shangreaux 

PINE  RIDGE  - Donroy  D.  Shangreaux,  81,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  9, 
2002,  in  Sturgis. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gladys  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 
Donroy  Shangreaux  Dr.,  Provo,  Utah,  LynDale  Shangreaux,  Dackson  Hole,  Wyo., 
and  Dimmy  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Susan  Shangreaux,  Pine 
Ridge;  five  stepdaughters,  Lindy  Trueblood,  Evelyn  Eagle  Bull,  Darrelyn 
Yellow  Bird  and  Shanna  Palmier,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Gloria  Goggles, 
Ethete,  Wyo.;  two  brothers,  Robert  Palmier,  Kyle,  and  Dennis  Palmier,  Pine 
Ridge;  and  two  sisters,  Doan  Palmier,  Rapid  City,  and  Renee  Danis,  Kyle. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  14,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Duly  15,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Richard  Lee  Glenn 

RAPID  CITY  - Richard  Lee  Glenn,  44,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  Duly  7, 

2002,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mercy  Glenn,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters. 

Amber  Glenn  and  DeAnna  Glenn,  both  of  Rapid  City;  three  sons,  Emery  Good 
Shot,  Deremey  Good  Shot  and  Prince  Glenn,  all  of  Rapid  City;  one  brother, 
David  Glenn,  Wanblee;  one  sister,  Kathy  Glenn,  Wanblee;  and  nine 
grandchildren . 

A wake  will  be  this  evening  at  Atonement  Lutheran  Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  12,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Behrens  Mortuary  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  14,  2002 

Donroy  D.  'Bosco'  Shangreaux 

PINE  RIDGE  - Donroy  D.  "Bosco"  Shangreaux  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  formerly 
Kyle,  South  Dakota,  died  on  Duly  9,  2002,  at  the  Ft.  Meade  VA  Hospital  in 
Sturgis,  SD. 

Donroy  "Bosco"  Shangreaux  was  born  on  5/8/21.  He  made  his  primary  home 
in  Kyle,  SD,  until  22  years  ago,  when  he  joined  his  best  friend  and  wife 
Gladys  Ecoffey  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Donroy  is  survived  by  his  wife  Gladys 
Shangreaux;  two  sisters,  Renee  Danis,  Kyle,  SD,  Doan  Palmier,  Rapid  City, 
SD;  two  brothers,  Robert  Palmier  of  Kyle,  SD,  and  Dennis  Palmier  of  Pine 
Ridge,  SD.  He  has  four  children,  Donroy  Shangreaux  Dr.,  Provo,  Utah, 

Lindale  Shangreaux,  Dackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  Susie  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge, 

SD,  Dimmy  "Soup"  Shangreaux,  Pine  Ridge,  SD,  and  five  stepdaughters, 

Evelyn  Eagle  Bull,  Lindy  Trueblood,  Tinky  Steele,  Shannon  Palmier,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge,  SD,  and  Gloria  Goggles  of  Ethete,  Wyoming.  Donroy  is  also 
survived  by  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  that  he  referred 
to  as  "too  many  to  keep  track  of." 

Donroy  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  served  his  country  as  a very  young 
man.  He  willingly  shared  his  memories  of  his  time  as  a POW  and  survivor 
of  the  Bataan  Death  March  with  Steve  Miller  in  the  May  6th  issue  of  the 
Rapid  City  Dournal.  His  wife  Gladys  proudly  shares  the  kind  words  of 
people  who  sent  thank  you  letters  to  him  in  response  to  the  article  in 
the  Dournal.  Those  thank  you  letters  meant  a great  deal  to  him  and  the 
family.  We  are  saddened  that  he  was  injured  in  a fall  shortly  thereafter 
which  resulted  in  pneumonia  that  he  just  couldn't  beat  this  time. 


Donroy  was  proud  to  have  worked  with  the  Pine  Ridge  College  Center  as  a 
Custodian/Maintenance  Man  for  5 years  prior  to  settling  down  on  his  front 
porch  in  Pine  Ridge  Village  with  his  black  & white  cat  and  many  friends. 

He  enjoyed  traveling  to  the  recent  dedications  honoring  WWII  Veterans  at 
Mount  Rushmore  and  Pierre,  SD.  He  wore  his  military  colors  with  great 
pride.  His  stepdaughters  took  turns  taking  him  to  the  many  military 
honorings  to  receive  the  recognition  he  so  greatly  deserved  and 
especially  looked  forward  to  the  local  veteran  celebrations  in  the 
community.  Another  favorite  pastime  of  his  was  cruising  his  pickup  and 
making  minor  repairs  at  the  homes  of  his  children  and  their  yards. 

A one-night  wake  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  until  midnight  on  Sunday,  Duly 
14,  2002,  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  The  funeral 
service  will  be  at  9 a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Pine 
Ridge,  SD,  followed  by  a dinner.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  in  Kyle,  SD, 
at  the  St.  Stevens  Cemetery,  a place  he  called  "God's  Country."  Sioux 
Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  10,  2002 

Audra  Tapaha  Wentz  Farmington 
Dan.  25,  1978  - Duly  4,  2002 

Audra  Tapaha  Wentz,  24,  of  Farmington  went  home  to  heaven  Duly  4,  2002. 
She  was  born  Dan.  25,  1978,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Antonio  Rivas  Dr.  and 
Elsie  Curley.  She  was  born  to  Bit'ahniih  Clan  and  born  for  Naakai  Clan. 
Audra  was  adopted  by  Kee  and  Marie  Tapaha  of  Borrego  Pass. 

She  was  a 1995  graduate  of  Thoreau  High  School  where  she  was  a 
cheerleader  and  was  active  in  choir.  She  attended  San  Duan  College,  and 
was  employed  by  DYNO  TUNE  in  the  accounting  department. 

Audra  loved  to  travel,  go  shopping  and  have  her  nails  done.  She  was  a 
song  leader  during  Vacation  Bible  School  at  Borrego  Pass  Christian  Church, 
and  a cheerleader  coach  at  Navajo  Prep. 

Audra  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Dason  Wentz  of  Farmington;  biological 
mother,  Elsie  Curley;  adopted  parents,  Kee  and  Marie  Tapaha;  eight 
brothers,  Feliciano  Rivas,  Eleano  Rivas,  Franklin  Bodie,  Harrison  Charley, 
Larrison  Charley,  Tyson  Charley,  Ronnie  Tapaha  and  Aaron  Tapaha;  two 
sisters,  Charlotte  Hood  and  Cheryl  Tapaha. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  11,  2002,  at  Sunrise 
Christian  Church,  1501  Sunrise  Parkway,  with  Vernon  Hollett  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  service  at  Memory  Gardens  of  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Feliciano  Rivas,  Brent  Day,  Desse  Wentz,  Aaron 
Tapaha,  Eleano  Rivas,  Melvin  Curley,  Ronnie  Tapaha  and  Lorenzo  Mariano. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Duly  11,  2002 

Stewart  Norberto 

Feb.  5,  1958  - Duly  8,  2002 

Stewart  Norberto,  44,  of  Bloomfield  passed  away  Monday,  Duly  8,  2002,  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  Feb.  5,  1958,  in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  to  Nelson  and  Louise 
S.  Norberto. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  13,  2002,  at 
Bloomfield  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  804  N.  Blanco. 

Peter  Yazzie  of  Steamboat,  Ariz.,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at 
Bloomfield  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Desper  Yazzie,  Brian  Norberto,  Bryon  Norberto,  Dames 
Brown,  Dimmie  "D.T."  Toney  and  Tyrone  Norberto 

Stewart  is  survived  by  his  parents.  Nelson  Norberto  Sr.  and  Louise 
Norberto;  brothers,  Benjamin  Norberto  and  Nelson  Norberto  Dr.;  niece, 

Anita  Watchman,  and  nephews,  Alex  Watchman  and  Brian  Norberto. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 
(505)  327-5142. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

Duly  8,  2002 

Kathleen  Wynette  Martinez 

PINEHILL  - Services  for  Kathleen  Martinez,  12,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Duly  9 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Ramah. 
Bloomfield  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery. 

Martinez  died  Duly  2 in  Mariano  Lake.  She  was  born  Dec.  23,  1989  in  Zuni 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Visitation  will  be  held  prior  to  services. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Thelma  C.  Martinez  of  Pine  Hill  and 
Vernard  Martinez  of  Ramah;  brothers,  Derome  B.  Martinez  and  Vernard 
Martinez  Dr.  both  of  Pine  Hill;  sisters,  Collen  L.  Martinez  and  Wilhelmina 
A.  Martinez  both  of  Pine  Hill;  grandparents,  Mary  and  Stanley  A.  Charley 
both  of  Pine  Hill  and  Estella  N.  and  David  Martinez  Sr.  both  of  Ramah. 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother,  Bessie  R.  Tom;  great- 
grandparents,  Alice  Charley,  Doe  Kee  Charley,  Antonio  Martine,  Luta 
Philamino,  Dennie  Tom  and  Dohn  Tom. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tony  Archer,  Wes  Corley,  Steven  Diaz,  Ricky  Etsitty, 
Henry  Miller  and  Wil  Shepherd. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Wade  Lee  Ashley 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Wade  Lee  Ashley,  19,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Duly  9 at  St.  Dohn  the  Vangelist  Catholic  Church,  Houck.  Father 
Cormac  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Ashley  died  Duly  5 in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dune  18,  1983  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Leona  Ashley  of  Houck  and  Henderson  Begay 
of  Greasewood,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Kelly  Ashely  and  Alexandra  Smith. 

Ashley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ambrose  Ashley  and 
Margaret  Ashley. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  9,  2002 
Herbert  Lee  Wilson 

DONES  RANCH  - Services  for  Herbert  Wilson,  40,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  Duly  10  at  the  Spring  Valley  View  Church,  Dones  Ranch.  Dake 
Yazzie  Sr.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Dones  Ranch  Family  Land. 

Wilson  died  Dune  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dune  23,  1962  in  Gallup 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan 

Wilson  worked  as  a handyman,  silversmith,  carperter  and  was  in  Dones 
Ranch  Singers. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Ella  Wilson;  brother,  Roger  Wilson  of 
Dones  Ranch;  sisters,  Elousie  Wilson  of  Dones  Ranch,  Lori  Lei  Wilson  of 
Phoenix  and  Evangeline  Wilson  of  Lupton,  Ariz.  and  grandmother,  Mary  N. 
Begay  of  Lupton,  Ariz.  Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ella 
Yazzie  and  Doe  Lee  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dulius  Begay,  Art  Silversmith,  Robinson  White, 

Harold  Begay  Sr.,  Marcus  Begay  and  Nathaniel  Baker. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gabriel  Francis 

NAVADO  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gabriel  Francis,  19,  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  10  at  St.  Dohns  Catholic  Church,  Houck,  Ariz. 
Father  Cormac  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  New  Lands  Cemetery, 
Sanders,  Ariz. 

Francis  died  Duly  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  26,  1982  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Francis  graduated  from  Valley  High  School  in  2002  and  was  currently 
employed  with  the  BIA  Forestry  Service. 


Survivors  include  his  parents,  Lena  and  Ben  Lee  Chapo  of  Navajo  Springs, 
Ariz.;  brothers,  Abran  Chapo  of  Casamero  Lake,  Dwann  Him  Francis  of 
Querino,  Ariz.,  Dustin  Lee  Chapo  and  Sheldon  Lee  Chapo  both  of  Navajo 
Springs;  sisters,  Lynette  Dean  Chapo,  Cassandra  Dayea  Francis,  Cynthia 
Francis,  Cinibah  Simpson  and  Briana  Dane  Chapo  all  of  Navajo  Springs; 
grandparents,  Zonnie  Yazzie  Nez,  Kee  Roy  Bahe  and  Big  Cigar  Horseherder 
all  of  Navajo  Springs  and  Raymond  Keyana  of  Hard  Rock,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dwann  Dim  Francis,  Kee  Roy  Keyanna  Dr.,  Keevin 
Keyanna,  Clifford  Martin,  Keith  Miller  and  Rentzel  Troy  Simpson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Billie  Owens 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Billie  Owens,  85, was  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Tse  Bonito  Chapel.  Burial  followed  at  Community  Cemetery, 
Kinlichee,  Ariz. 

Owens  died  Duly  5 in  Ganado,  Ariz.  He  born  Duly  6,  1918  in  Cross  Canyon, 
Ariz.  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  White  People  Clan. 

Owens  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  employed  as  a lumber  jack.  His 
hobbies  included  farming,  playing  cards,  singing  and  joking. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Myrtle  Owens;  son,  Wilmer  Curley  of 
Pinedale;  daughters,  Mary  La  Rose  of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  Rosie  Marie  Teller 
and  Christine  Whitegoat  both  of  Cross  Canyon;  brother,  Dohn  Owens  Sr.  of 
Cross  Canyon,  sister,  Helena  David  of  Cross  Canyon;  20  grandchildren  and 
36  great-grandchildren . 

Owens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  Owens  I and  Minnie 
Owens;  daughter,  Alta  Marie  Owens  and  brothers,  Kenneth  Owens,  Robert 
Owens  I and  Tom  Owens. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilmer  Curley,  Levin  Nez,  Brett  Owens,  Marvin  Owens, 
Richard  Owens,  and  Richard  David. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Helena  David's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Edward  R.  Begay 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Edward  Begay,  70,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church,  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Father  Caron 
Vollmer  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  St.  Isabel  Catholic  Church  Cemetery 

Begay  died  Duly  5 in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  in  May,  1932  in  Round  Rock, 
Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Begay  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lula  Cambridge  Begay;  sons,  Donavon  Curley 
and  Erwin  Begay;  daughters,  Laverne  Ybarra,  Vera  Galaviz,  Myra  Marquez, 
Marie  Begay  and  Patty  Begay;  brothers  Chee  A.  Begay,  Harry  Begay,  Dames 
Begay  and  Billy  Faber;  sister,  Mary  F.  Begay;  19  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tsilagai  Badani  and  Olihaba 
and  brother,  Mike  R.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold  Ybarra,  Guadalupe  Galaviz,  Manny  Marquez, 
Erwin  Begay,  Rodrick  Begay,  Dohnson  Begay,  Woodrow  Begay  and  Mike  Begay  Dr 

Eleanor  Leuppe 

BUFFALO  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Eleanor  Leuppe,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Leuppe  died  Duly  6 in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Feb.  20,  1938  in  Buffalo 
Springs  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Tohatchi  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lee  T.  Ashley 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lee  Ashley,  42,  will  be  held  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Ashley  died  Dune  27  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dune  20,  1960  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 


A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  the  Houck  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : White  House  asks  Congress  to  Shield  Administration"  

Date:  Thu,  11  Dul  2002  08:21:31  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" BREACH  OF  TRUST" 

http: //www. indiantrust . com/ releases . cfm?press_id=71 

Duly  11,  2002 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Contact:  Mia  Merrick  (402)  878-4244 

WHITE  HOUSE  ASKS  CONGRESS  TO  SHIELD  ADMINISTRATION  OFFICIALS  FROM 
PENALTIES  FOR  BREACH  OF  TRUST  AND  DOCUMENT  DESTRUCTION 

In  stark  contrast  to  President  Bush's  urgent  call  for  "corporate 
responsibility,"  and  to  stop  the  scandals  rocking  Wall  Street,  The  White 
House  along  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  General  are 
seeking  legislation  to  obstruct  the  ability  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  the  landmark  Indian  trust  lawsuit.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  to  uncover 
the  full  scope  of  malfeasance  in  the  government's  mismanagement  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  assets  held  in  trust  for  500,000  individual  Indian 
trust  beneficiaries. 

Specifically,  the  White  House  has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  millions 
of  dollars  in  tax  revenue  to  hire  private  attorneys  to  protect  government 
officials  who  have  breached  their  fiduciary  responsibilities  and  have 
covered-up  their  misconduct  by  destroying  tens  of  thousands  of  boxes  of 
documents  and  electronic  trust  records  throughout  the  six-year  case.  Worse 
still,  the  government  deliberately  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
information  technology  (IT)  security  for  individual  Indian  trust  funds, 
exposing  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  monies  to  theft,  loss,  and 
misappropriation . 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  has  requested  that  Congress  cut  off 
funds  for  judicial  officers  who  have  begun  to  expose  the  nature  and  scope 
of  this  massive  government  financial  scandal  and  has  asked  Congress  to  cut 
off  funds  for  the  full  accounting  ordered  by  United  States  District  Court 
Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C. 
Circuit . 

The  malfeasance  committed  by  the  government  exceeds  in  aggregate  the 
financial  losses  and  document  destruction  that  have  been  reported  for 
Enron,  Global  Crossing  and  MCI-WorldCom. 

Lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell  expressed  anger  and  frustration  in  this 
unprecedented  effort  to  protect  administration  officials  who  deliberately 
violate  the  law  and  breach  their  trust  duties: 

"It  is  very  strange  that  the  President  acts  aggressively  to  prosecute 
chief  executive  officers  of  public  companies  for  their  corrupt  activities 
at  the  same  time  the  President  attempts  to  protect  government  officials 
who  engage  in  precisely  the  same  misconduct.  If  the  President  is  correct 
that  this  behavior  is  criminal  and  must  be  stopped  now,  and  he  is,  why  is 
cooking  the  books  and  cover-up  acceptable  when  done  by  officials  in  his 
Administration?  Congress  should  send  a clear  message  to  the  White  House 
that  this  will  not  be  tolerated.  And,  the  public  should  be  outraged  by 
this  naked  abuse  of  power." 

For  further  information,  contact:  visit  http://www.indiantrust.com  or 
contact  Mia  Merrick  at  (402)  878.4244 

"RE;  Open  Letter  to  Wayne  Taylor"  


Date:  Mon,  8 Dul  2002  22:45:25  +0000 

From:  Robert  Dorman  <redorman@theofficenet . com> 


Sub j : BIGMTLIST  update;  open  letter  to  Wayne  Taylor 


Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  List  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Date:  Mon,  8 Dul  2002  16:54:59  EDT 

From:  CLEMENSBYRON000@aol.com 

Sub j : Marsha's  court  case;  water;  help 

Fact  Check  Addendum: 

Tom  Bedonie  is  home  at  Big  Mountain  recovering  from  knee  surgery  (not 
cancer).  The  surgery  was  performed  in  the  midwest.  Your  prayers  are 
welcome  but  Tom's  medical  situation  is  far  from  critical. 


Date:  Mon,  8 Dul  2002  11:32:56  -0600 

From:  "Marsha  Monestersky"  <sdn57@earthlink. net> 

Sub j : Open  Letter  to  the  Flopi  Tribe  and  The  Honorable  Wayne  Taylor 
Dear  Big  Mountain  Supporters, 

After  some  consideration  about  what  I wanted  to  do  upon  the  loss  of  my 
case  in  Hopi  tribal  court,  I drafted  this  Open  Letter  to  the  Hopi  Tribe 
and  the  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  ET  AL  via  the 
Letter  to  the  Editor.  It  has  been  sent  to  the  Navajo  Hopi  Observer,  the 
Navajo  Times  and  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Marsha  Monestersky 

Duly  7,  2002 
LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  HOPI  TRIBE  AND 
THE  HONORABLE  WAYNE  TAYLOR, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOPI  TRIBAL  COUNCIL 

On  Dune  27,  2002,  the  Hopi  Appellate  Court  entered  into  record  an  Order 
in  the  case  Marsha  Monestersky,  Appellant  vs.  The  Hopi  Tribe  and  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Taylor,  Chairman  of  The  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  ET  AL.  In 
their  conclusion,  it  states,  "The  Hopi  Tribal  Court  had  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  order  of  exclusion  at  issue  on  this  case.  The  lower  court 
found  that  there  was  no  due  process  violations  during  Appellant's 
exclusion  process.  Therefore,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  court,  affirming  Appellee's  order  excluding  Appellant  from  the 
Hopi  Reservation  is  affirmed." 

I,  Marsha  Monestersky,  hereby  wish  by  way  of  this  Open  Letter  to  give 
written  notice  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Honorable  Wayne  Taylor, 

Chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council,  ET  AL,  that  I do  not  recognize  your 
authority  to  enforce  your  exclusion  order  against  me  and  banish  me  from 
Hopi  lands  for  as  long  as  I shall  live,  nor  do  I recognize  your 
authority  to  deprive  my  Dineh  clients  of  counsel. 

I intend  to  return  to  the  Hopi  reservation  if  my  clients  ask  me  to  and 
in  order  to  assist  attorneys  for  my  clients  in  a para  legal  capacity 
which  is  specifically  exempt  in  Hopi  tribal  exclusion  ordinance  #46. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  enforce  your  exclusion  order  against  me  you 
must  bring  forth  a new  cause  of  action,  first  going  before  the  Hopi 
village  leaders  to  see  if  they  wish  to  hold  a village  hearing  since  your 
Hopi  tribal  and  appellate  court  decisions  affirm  that  village  leaders 
from  villages  that  do  not  participate  in  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  like 
Hotevilla  have  SOLE  and  PROPER  authority  to  hear  such  matters. 

Yours  sincerely,  Marsha  Monestersky  Consultant  to  Sovereign  Dineh 
Nation,  Black  Mesa,  AZ  AND  Programme  Director,  NGO  Human  Rights  Caucus 
at  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development 


For  verification  contact:  Marsha  Monestersky,  P.0.  Box  2943,  Tuba  City, 
AZ 

86045 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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Hopi  rangers  fence  off  Sun  Dance  grounds 

Big  Mountain  Navajos  fear  tactics  will  lead  to  forced  eviction 

By  Brenda  Norrell 

Special  to  the  Times 

BIG  MOUNTAIN,  Ariz.  Duly  11,  2002 

Hopi  police  on  Monday  fenced  off  the  Camp  Anna  Mae  Sun  Dance  grounds  and 
a nearby  sweat  lodge,  taking  an  action  that  Navajos  resisting  relocation 
fear  will  lead  to  forced  eviction  for  those  remaining  on  the  land. 

"They  are  trying  to  slowly  starve  us  out,"  said  Louise  Benally,  whose 
hogan  is  adjacent  to  the  sun  dance  grounds.  "They  have  already 
eliminated  the  majority  of  our  sheep  and  cattle.  Now  they  want  to  starve 
our  spirituality  by  fencing  our  sacred  sites. 

"We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  their  para-military  tactics,"  she  said. 
"We  will  remain  true  to  our  ancestral  and  spiritual  birthright  to  our 
mother.  Big  Mountain." 

Hopi  public  relations  officer  Claire  Heywood  did  not  return  phone  calls 
to  the  reporter  by  press  time. 

Benally  made  an  emergency  phone  call  for  help  to  the  Dineh  Bidziil 
Coalition,  a coalition  of  19  grassroots  organizations.  The  coalition 
called  on  tribal,  state  and  federal  authorities  to  halt  the  violation  of 
religious  freedom. 

Benally  said  she  is  monitored  at  her  hogan,  adjacent  to  Camp  Anna  Mae, 
four  times  a day  by  Hopi  rangers.  She  said  there  are  no  illegal  activities 
that  warrant  such  show  of  force  at  her  residence,  where  she  tends  to  her 
goats,  chickens,  small  garden  and  hauling  water. 

The  rangers  have  posted  notices  on  cedar  trees  around  her  home  stating: 
"No  trespassing"  and  "No  water  hauling." 

Benally  said,  "It's  very  difficult  to  ignore  their  daily  harassment 
activities.  They,  the  Hopi  rangers,  are  trying  to  provoke  us  into  some 
kind  of  trouble.  Their  daily  drive-bys  and  arrogant  attitude  are  driving 
us  insane. 

"The  Hopi  Tribal  Council  and  their  heavily-armed  Hopi  rangers  need  to 
give  us  our  freedom  of  movement  to  go  about  our  daily  lives  and  live  in 
peace . " 

The  majority  of  the  Navajo  remaining  on  the  land  and  resisting 
relocation  are  vulnerable,  elderly  and  women  with  children. 

Benally  said  the  actions  constitute  a violation  of  the  peoples'  most 
basic  civil  liberties  and  freedom  of  religion.  She  said  religious  issues 
are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

"The  Hopis  are  wasting  their  resources  on  us,  while  they  should  be 
insuring  the  safety  of  the  people,  looking  out  for  drunk  drivers,  issuing 
traffic  tickets  on  the  highways  and  responding  to  emergencies  or  domestic 
violence,"  she  said. 

"Instead,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  Hopi  rangers  are  violating  our  basic  human 


rights  to  live  in  peace  and  dignity/'  she  said.  "They  are  violating  our 
freedom  of  religion  and  criminalizing  our  sacred  ceremonies.  They  are 
littering  our  home  areas  with  huge  paper  notices  and  warnings  on  just 
about  every  other  tree  that  surrounds  our  homes." 

Benally  said  it  is  another  tactic  to  instigate  trouble  among  the 
residents,  primarily  with  the  threat  of  jail  time  and  is  likely  to 
continue  until  someone  gets  hurt. 

Last  year,  five  Navajo  women,  including  elders  Pauline  Whitesinger  and 
Ruth  Benally,  were  arrested  bringing  in  the  Sun  Dance  Tree. 

Then,  Hopi  rangers,  Navajo  County  Sheriff  officers  and  BIA  police, 
bulldozed  the  sun  dance  grounds  and  decimated  the  Sun  Dance  Tree  in  August 
2001,  arresting  Benally' s teenage  son  who  attempted  to  photograph  the 
destruction . 

Benally  said  it  is  considered  a sacred  holy  site  frequented  by  thousands 
of  Native  Americans  and  Navajo  people  who  come  to  offer  prayers  of  renewal 
It  is  considered  "sacred  ground"  recognized  by  many  spiritual  leaders  from 
indigenous  nations  across  the  world,  as  well  as  tribal  nations  in  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Also  on  Duly  8,  Hopi  rangers  harassed  Ruby  Biakeddy  at  a sweat  lodge 
ceremony,  she  said,  and  told  her  to  put  out  the  fire.  The  rangers  said 
they  thought  it  was  a forest  fire. 

"The  fencing  crew  came  in  three  trucks  loads."  Benally  said  if  anyone 
objects  or  gets  in  the  way  of  the  crews  they  will  be  arrested  and  jailed 
for  interfering  with  a Hopi  Partitioned  Lands  fencing  project. 

"We  have  no  freedom  nor  peace  from  the  Hopi  Tribe,  as  we  are  threatened 
daily  by  the  Hopi  rangers  words,  attitudes  and  threats,"  she  said. 

Navajos  in  the  region  called  for  direct  action  from  state  and  federal 
authorities  and  for  the  Navajo  Nation  president  to  protect  Navajo  families 
and  elderly  who  live  on  the  land. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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OPINION:  So  many  Lakota  are  dying  without  dignity  way  before  their  time 

I saw  a news  film  years  ago  about  one  of  the  concentration  camps  in 
Poland  after  World  War  II  had  ended.  The  bulldozers  shoving  the  bodies  of 
the  skeletal,  naked  dead  of  the  Dewish  inmates  into  open  pits  haunted  me 
for  a very  long  time. 

Such  an  undignified  way  to  die.  Such  an  undignified  way  to  be  remembered 

My  thoughts  turned  to  the  surviving  family  members.  Those  lifeless 
corpses  tossed  into  the  shallow  pits  were  human  beings  at  one  time  who  had 
laughed,  cried,  danced,  enjoyed  good  music  and  good  food,  and  who  loved 
and  had  been  loved.  Now  they  were  reduced  to  skeletal  cadavers  with 
haunting  eyes  that  still  stared  at  a sky  they  once  found  to  be  beautiful 
in  life. 

Surely  there  were  surviving  family  members  who  viewed  these  shocking 
movies  and  could  identify  the  emaciated  corpses  as  a father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  aunt,  uncle  or  as  a cousin.  To  most  of  us  as  casual 
observers  of  this  Holocaust,  these  were  just  the  bodies  of  people  who  had 
suffered  horribly  and  were  now  experiencing  the  final  act  of  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  heaped  upon  them  by  their  Nazi  oppressors.  To 
members  of  their  families,  this  final  indignity  must  have  been  something 
few  of  us  can  ever  imagine. 

I am  horrified  by  the  way  human  beings  suffer  a loss  of  dignity  at  the 
end  of  their  lives  by  a medical  profession  that  is  seemingly  more  intent 
upon  making  money  than  in  providing  those  facing  certain  death  with  final 


acts  of  kindness.  It  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  patients,  have  become 
faceless  objects  to  a profession  too  busy  and  too  afraid  of  lawsuits  to 
really  carry  out  the  promises  of  their  Hippocratic  oath. 

My  mother  was  a very  proud  woman.  She  always  dressed  neatly,  wore  her 
hair  just  so,  and  always  took  great  care  to  make  a good  appearance. 

The  hospital  where  she  died  21  years  ago  took  that  away.  The  medication 
given  to  her  caused  blisters  on  her  tongue  and  lips.  The  hair  she  groomed 
with  pride  was  allowed  to  become  dirty  and  uncombed.  And  how  she  suffered 
as  she  fought  for  the  last  breath  of  life.  It  was  a very  undignified  way 
to  treat  my  mother  and  I have  a hard  time  going  near  that  hospital  even  to 
this  day. 

Lakota  women  were  very  modest.  I can  only  imagine  their  embarrassment 
the  first  time  they  went  to  the  office  of  a white,  male  doctor  and  were 
told  to  disrobe.  One  Lakota  lady  told  me  this  was  one  of  the  most 

embarrassing  moments  in  her  life.  "And  then,"  she  said,  "the  doctor  had 

the  nerve  to  ask  other  people  to  come  into  the  room  to  observe." 

The  most  humble  Lakota  are  those  gifted  people  known  as  Wicasa  Wakan  or 
Wicasa  Winyan,  Holy  men  and  Holy  women.  They  have  been  called  Shaman  and 
medicine  men,  but  to  our  ancestors,  they  were  holy  or  Wakan.  They  were 
also  very  poor.  Their  life  was  one  of  caring  and  sharing.  They  did  not 
seek  material  gain,  ever. 

For  untold  centuries  they  cared  for  the  ill.  They  treated  them  with 
herbs,  and  with  song  and  encouragement.  They  treated  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body.  And  above  all,  they  respected  the  dignity  of  their  patients.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  men  and  women  in  a Lakota 

village  100-years  old  and  older.  Now,  with  all  of  the  advancements  in 

medicine,  the  Lakota  have  one  of  the  shortest  life  expectancies  on  this 
continent . 

Diabetes  is  epidemic  amongst  our  people.  Some  of  the  causes  were  brought 
upon  us  by  ourselves,  but  much  of  it  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  high 
protein,  low  fat  diet  that  had  sustained  us  for  generations.  When  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  first  introduced  food  commodities  to  the  Native 
reservations,  they  may  as  well  have  injected  poison  into  the  veins  of  the 
Lakota  recipients. 

Whenever  I have  had  the  occasion  to  visit  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Hospitals  in  places  like  Rapid  City  or  Albuquerque  or  Phoenix,  I have 
witnessed  a scene  that  compares  to  the  emergency  wards  of  any  major  city. 
Patients  sit  in  the  lobby  for  hours  waiting  to  be  seen  by  a physician.  I 
recall  that  I was  placed  on  a gurney  in  a room  without  shoes  on  a very 
cold  day  for  two  hours  waiting  to  be  seen. 

Native  patients  are  oftentimes  treated  like  a number  or  like  cattle.  The 
harried  Indian  Health  Service  doctors  probably  do  their  best,  but  with 
funds  constantly  being  reduced  and  qualified  doctors  at  a premium,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  federal  government  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
guaranteed  to  the  Lakota  under  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868. 

There  are  those  who  would  say,  "What  in  the  heck  are  those  Indians 
complaining  about?  They  get  their  health  services  free."  Then  why  is  it 
that  Natives  have  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  shortest  life 
expectancy?  We  paid  100  times  over  for  the  supposed  free  health  care  when 
we  gave  up  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  let  the  federal  government 
incarcerate  our  Holy  Men  and  Women,  our  doctors. 

They  were  incarcerated  because  they  practiced  spirituality  along  with 
healing  and  spirituality  was  outlawed  to  us.  Many  Lakota  died  when  their 
healthcare  givers  were  taken  from  them. 

Like  those  bodies  I saw  in  the  film  about  the  holocaust,  so  many  Lakota 
die  without  dignity.  Across  Indian  Country  they  lie  in  graves  without 
crosses.  They  are  poked  and  probed  by  doctors  who  care  little  about  their 
modesty  or  their  culture.  And  like  the  victims  of  the  holocaust,  so  many 
Natives  are  dying  way  before  their  time. 
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Duwamish  will  take  their  case  for  recognition  to  Congress 

Tribe  decides  to  sidestep  White  House  in  its  effort  to  gain  recognition;  Chinook  also  rejected 
Tuesday,  Duly  9,  2002 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

The  Duwamish  Tribe,  consigned  to  official  extinction  by  the  Bush 
administration,  plans  to  bypass  the  White  House  by  going  directly  to 
Congress  to  gain  federal  recognition. 

Rep.  Dim  McDermott,  D-Wash.,  has  agreed  to  introduce  such  legislation, 
and  the  tribe  is  appealing  for  political  and  monetary  support  in  a 
campaign  to  get  the  measure  through  Congress. 

On  Friday,  the  Bush  administration  also  declared  that  the  Chinook  --  the 
native  people  who  helped  Lewis  and  Clark  survive  a brutal  winter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  almost  two  centuries  ago  --  no  longer  exists 
as  a tribe,  either. 

The  people  the  government  calls  "Chinook  descendants"  are  reeling  from 
the  recent  decision  and  have  yet  to  decide  whether  to  litigate  or  seek 
legislation  like  the  Duwamish,  said  tribal  chairman  Gary  Dohnson. 

But  the  Democratic  congressman  for  Southwest  Washington,  Rep.  Brian 
Baird,  made  it  clear  yesterday  that  he  is  ready  to  come  to  the  tribe's  aid. 

Baird  said  he  will  be  discussing  what  steps  to  take  with  Chinook 
leadership  soon. 

And  he  said  introducing  legislation  to  recognize  the  tribe  is  "certainly 
a possibility." 

"You  can  imagine  what  a terrible  black  eye  it  would  be  if  the  tribe  that 
helped  save  Lewis  and  Clark  is  not  recognized  when  we  commemorate  the 
bicentennial"  of  the  explorers'  trek  across  America,  Baird  said. 

Both  tribes  were  granted  federal  recognition  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
Clinton  administration,  only  to  have  the  actions  put  on  hold  when 
President  Bush  took  office.  Both  decisions  were  then  overturned. 

Such  a ruling  can  be  a death  blow  to  a modern-day  Indian  tribe. 

Indians  are  among  the  most  impoverished  ethnic  groups  in  the  nation  and 
rely  on  treaties  that  give  them  rights  to  hunt,  fish  and  live  on  a 
reservation  to  maintain  cultural  cohesion. 

Government  aid  and  the  right  to  open  a casino  help  bring  sorely  needed 
dollars  to  communities  where  unemployment  often  soars  well  above  50 
percent . 

Attorney  Dennis  Whittlesey,  who  represents  both  the  Duwamish  and  the 
Chinook,  said  yesterday  that  the  Bush  administration's  actions  "undermine 
the  integrity  of  the  decision-making  process." 

"You  now  have  one  administration  second-guessing  the  decisions  of  a 
previous  administration,"  he  said. 

The  only  alternative  to  congressional  action  is  to  file  suit  in  federal 
court  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  secretary  and  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Such  a course  would  take  several  years  and  cost  money  the  two  tribes 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  raise. 

Whittlesey  said  he  will  forward  draft  legislation  to  recognize  the 
Duwamish  to  McDermott's  office  within  10  days. 

Baird  yesterday  took  the  White  House  to  task  for  its  decision  on  the 
Chinook. 

"How  is  it  that  one  administration  recognizes  the  tribe  and  the  next 
doesn't  recognize  the  tribe?  I think  it  is  a terrible  precedent  and  a 
terrible  practice,"  Baird  said. 

Baird  recalled  being  in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  Chinook  tribal  members 
came  to  celebrate  the  government's  acknowledgment  of  the  tribe  in  Danuary 
2001. 

"Then  they  had  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under  them  by  a change  of 


administrations.  It's  almost  too  painfully  similar  ...  to  this  long 
history  of  unfair  dealings  and  duplicity  with  tribes." 

On  Friday,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Neal  McCaleb  said 
although  he  has  a deep  appreciation  of  the  legacy  of  the  Chinook  Indian 
tribe  in  American  history,  a careful  re-evaluation  of  the  evidence  shows 
the  tribe  does  not  meet  three  criteria  for  federal  acknowledgment. 

McCaleb  ruled  that  the  Chinook  did  not  show  a continued  political 
influence  over  its  members  from  historic  times  to  the  present;  that  a 
predominant  portion  of  its  members  constitute  a distinct  social  community; 
or  that  the  tribe  has  been  continuously  identified  as  an  Indian  entity  by 
outside  observers. 

McCaleb  said  the  decision  by  the  Clinton  administration  to  recognize  the 
Chinook  was  based  on  improper  interpretation  of  old  U.S.  laws  that  name 
the  tribe. 

Now,  just  days  after  Dohnson  and  his  wife  were  invited  by  Bush  and  his 
wife  to  a Duly  3 White  House  luncheon  on  the  upcoming  Lewis  and  Clark 
bicentennial  celebration,  the  administration  has  declared  the  Chinook  dead 
as  a tribe. 

Dohnson  calls  it  a "betrayal." 

"Given  about  151  years  of  anti-Indian  policy,  we're  not  surprised,"  he 
said.  "But  we  are  certainly  angry  and  frustrated." 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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Tribe  may  skip  Lewis  and  Clark  salute 
By  Newhouse  News  Service 

Saturday,  Duly  13,  2002  - 12:00  a.m.  Pacific 

In  1805,  the  Chinook  Indians  greeted  Lewis  and  Clark  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  where  the  powerful,  canoe-traveling  people  were  renowned 
for  their  skill  as  traders  and  fishermen. 

The  descendants  of  the  Chinooks  aren't  likely  to  extend  the  same  welcome 
in  2005  to  the  tourists  expected  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  in  celebrating  the  expedition's  bicentennial. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  stripped  the  Chinook  Indian  Tribe  of 
Washington  of  its  federal  recognition  last  week  - two  days  after  tribal 
Chairman  Gary  Dohnson  had  dined  at  the  White  House  with  other  tribal 
leaders  to  help  launch  the  Lewis  and  Clark  celebration. 

Dohnson  said  tribal  leaders  plan  to  meet  today  to  consider  appealing  the 
Duly  5 ruling.  He  said  the  tribe  would  reconsider  earlier  plans  to  play  a 
big  role  in  the  upcoming  Lewis  and  Clark  festivities. 

Stephen  Dow  Beckham,  chairman  of  the  history  department  at  Lewis  & Clark 
College  in  Portland,  called  the  ruling  a fatal  blow  to  the  Chinooks' 
involvement  in  the  bicentennial. 

Beckham  said  the  government  gave  the  tribe  little  incentive  to 
participate,  particularly  after  being  denied  just  days  after  lunching  with 
President  Bush. 

"That's  a real  slap  in  the  face." 

Tribal  representatives  have  participated  in  planning  meetings  and 
ceremonies  along  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

The  absence  of  the  Chinooks  during  the  three-year  commemoration  that 
begins  in  2003  would  leave  a glaring  gap  for  visitors  along  the  final  leg 
of  the  journey.  The  Chinooks  played  a vital  role  for  the  expedition  when 


the  explorers  hunkered  down  at  Fort  Clatsop  in  present-day  Warrenton,  Ore., 
during  a brutal  winter. 

"The  survival  of  that  expedition,  to  a large  degree,  was  contingent  on 
the  friendship  and  support  and  trade  of  the  Chinook  Tribe,"  Beckham  said. 

Given  their  involvement  with  the  expedition  and  location  at  the  terminus 
of  the  exploration  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  interest  in  the 
tribe  is  already  high.  The  Chinooks'  status  was  expected  to  gain  even  more 
attention  after  the  National  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Council  named 
the  lower  Columbia  River  as  one  of  a few  sites  along  the  trail  that  will 
be  nationally  spotlighted. 

Michelle  Bussard,  executive  director  of  the  Portland-based  council,  said 
the  Chinooks  won't  be  able  to  afford  full  participation  without  federal 
recognition . 

"Lewis  and  Clark  met  and  recognized  them  as  a nation,"  Bussard  said. 

"Why  we  can't  do  that  200  years  later,  I don't  know." 

The  Interior  Department  said  the  Chinooks  had  failed  to  meet  three 
criteria  among  those  needed  for  federal  recognition:  showing  they  have 
maintained  political  influence  over  their  members  since  historical  times, 
that  a predominant  portion  of  their  members  comprise  a distinct  social 
community  and  that  outside  observers  have  historically  identified  them  as 
an  Indian  entity. 
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Elder  care  study  shows  worsening  problems 
THURSDAY,  JULY  11,  2002 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  can  expect  tougher  lives,  high  rates 
of  chronic  disease  and  lack  of  adequate  care  as  they  grow  older,  according 
to  a new  nationwide  study. 

Research  performed  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota  presents  a 
disparate  health  care  system  affecting  Native  elders.  Based  on  data 
collected  from  over  80  tribes  and  8,500  individual  respondents,  problems 
are  only  getting  worse. 

Life  expectancy  of  Native  elders  ranges  from  a low  of  64.3  years  to  a 
high  of  76.3  years,  the  school  found.  Regional  variances  were  noted,  with 
Plains  tribes  having  the  worst  rate,  according  to  the  research. 

In  either  case,  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  elders  are  behind  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  average  life  expectancy  for  the  general 
population  is  76.9  years,  according  to  the  research. 

Despite  the  shorter  life  cycle,  Indian  Country  is  more  susceptible  to 
chronic  diseases,  the  study  found.  For  example.  Native  elders  are  19.5 
percent  more  likely  than  the  general  population  to  experience  arthritis, 
48.7  percent  more  likely  to  experience  congestive  heart  failure,  17.7 
percent  more  likely  to  report  high  blood  pressure,  17.5  percent  more 
likely  to  have  experienced  stroke,  44.3  percent  more  likely  to  report 
asthma  and  173  percent  more  likely  to  be  afflicted  with  diabetes. 

Only  cataracts,  an  eye  condition,  were  higher  in  the  general  population, 
Leander  McDonald  of  UND's  National  Resource  Center  on  Native  American 
Aging  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  yesterday. 

"So,  the  Native  elder  is  sicker  from  chronic  disease,"  he  said,  "but 
is  at  least  able  to  see  a little  better  than  their  U.S.  general 
counterparts . " 

Compounding  the  problem,  added  Richard  Ludtke,  the  director  of  the 
center,  is  a lack  of  long-term  care  options  for  Indian  Country.  "As  the 
population  ages,"  he  said,  "there  will  be  an  increased  need  for  long  term 
care  services." 


By  age  85,  according  to  the  research.  Native  elders  are  plagued  with 
"moderately  severe"  and  "severe"  conditions.  Health  providers  should 
expect  a 51  percent  increase  in  these  two  status  categories  by  2010,  the 
school  said. 

The  one  positive  noted  was  that  life  expectancy  will  increase  over  the 
years.  But  researchers  said  this  will  strain  services  because  a larger 
group  of  Native  elders  will  need  them. 

Yesterday's  hearing  was  the  first  many  could  recall  on  elder  care  issues 
Once  revered  in  tribal  culture,  other  witnesses  testified  that  elder  abuse 
and  neglect  is  often  the  norm  these  days. 

"Times  are  still  very  hard  for  Indian  elders,"  said  Dave  Baldridge, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Indian  Council  on  Aging. 
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Fire  management  pays  off  for  tribe 
Gregory  M.  Hones 
Record  Staff  Writer 

Active  use  of  intense  fire  management  procedures  has  paid  great  dividend 
for  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Tribe  and  Reservation. 

"We  use  a lot  of  thinning  and  prescribed  burnings  to  minimize  the  threat 
of  fires,"  said  David  Kirgan,  fire  management  officer  for  the  Mescalero 
Reservation.  "It  makes  sense  to  lower  density  with  prescribed  fires." 

Thinning  is  a process  in  which  underbrush,  small  trees  and  shrubs  and 
dead  foliage  is  removed  from  the  forest  floor  because  smaller  trees  and 
dead  vegetation  is  highly  flammable. 

A prescribed  burning  is  the  burning  of  underbrush  to  clear  out  the 
forest  floor  as  well.  The  technique  mimics  the  natural  forest  fire  process 

Another  technique  to  control  fires  is  the  use  of  fuel  breaks.  An  area 
marked  for  a fuel  break  is  cleared  of  almost  all  vegetation.  A fuel  break 
is  designed  to  force  a fire  to  drop  to  the  forest  floor  or  prevent  it  from 
climbing  up  into  the  forest  crown. 

"We  used  to  use  fuel  breaks,  but  we  have  started  going  to  thinning," 
Kirgan  said.  "Now  we  primarily  use  thinning  and  ground  management." 

Fred  Rossbach,  Resources  Protection  Bureau  chief  for  the  Energy  Mineral 
and  Natural  Resources  Division,  said  the  Mescalero  forest  management  is 
very  active. 

"The  Mescalero  forest  management  is  pretty  darn  good,"  Rossbach  said. 
"They  have  an  excellent  tradition,  great  firefighters  and  are  extremely 
active  with  thinning." 

If  the  Mescalero  Apaches  have  such  great  fire  management,  it  begs  the 
question  as  to  why  federal  forests  have  not  been  so  successful  in 
preventing  fires. 

"The  Forest  Service  was  very  active  in  thinning  in  the  80's,"  Rossbach 
said.  "But  in  the  late  80's  and  early  90's  it  slowed  down." 

According  to  Rossbach,  one  reason  for  the  slow  down  of  thinning  in 
federal  forests  is  intense  pressure  by  environmental  groups. 

"There  has  been  some  debate  about  the  effectiveness  of  active 
management,"  Rossbach  said.  "But  it  seems  logical  that  if  there  is  less 
fuel,  there  will  be  less  fire." 

Rossbach  said  the  impact  of  man  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
magnitude  of  modern  forest  fires.  Logging  companies  took  the  large  trees 
that  were  fire  resistant  and  replaced  them  with  smaller  trees  that  were 
fire  prone. 

Rossbach  said  the  area  around  Ruidoso  has  been  thinned  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  and  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  protect  property. 


"We've  been  creating  defensible  space  for  land  owners  whose  property 
runs  up  to  federal  land/'  Rossbach  said.  "People  can  also  thin  around 
their  homes  by  raking  needles  and  cutting  weeds  so  they  don't  have  a 
complete  fuel  line  to  their  house." 

The  Forrest  Service  is  now  trying  to  figure  out  the  right  combination  of 
methods  to  best  reduce  loss  of  life  and  property  in  fires. 

The  unpredictable  nature  of  fire  means  there  is  no  real  way  to  guarantee 
they  do  not  start  or  spread. 

"Anecdotal  evidence  shows  us  that  there  is  no  way  to  completely  control 
fires/'  Rossbach  said.  "We've  seen  fires  blow  through  areas  that  have  been 
thinned . " 

He  also  said  that  spotting,  the  jumping  of  sparks  between  trees,  of  more 
than  one  mile  has  occurred  before.  This  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  fuel 
breaks . 

Ultimately,  there  is  no  foolproof  way  to  constrain  or  prevent  fires. 

As  Kirgan  said,  "Once  the  fire  starts,  you  just  have  to  deal  with  the 
consequences . " 
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Ancient  bones  halt  excavation  project  in  southern  Wisconsin 
Statewire 

Published  Dul  7,  2002 

DANESVILLE,  Wis.  (AP)  --  Ancient  bones  found  near  a lake  in  southern 
Wisconsin  temporarily  halted  a homeowner'  s plan  to  build  a garage. 

State  archaeologists  found  a jaw  bone  and  bone  flakes  when  they  sifted 
through  dirt  in  the  homeowner'  s front  yard.  They  will  rebury  whatever 
they  find. 

"Under  state  law,  this  area  will  be  protected  as  a burial  site,"  said 
Robert  Birmingham,  archaeologist  with  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society'  s 
preservation  division. 

The  construction  project  can  continue  after  everything  is  documented  and 
surveyed  at  the  site  along  Lake  Koshkonong,  more  than  10  miles  north  of 
Danesville  in  Defferson  County. 

The  homeowner,  who  declined  to  discuss  the  find  with  The  Danesville 
Gazette,  must  redesign  the  construction  project  so  it  does  not  disturb  the 
site,  Birmingham  said. 

Archaeologists  believe  an  ancient  American  Indian  home  and  burial  ground 
once  stood  on  the  spot,  Birmingham  said. 

Bones  and  bone  fragments  are  often  found  near  Lake  Koshkonong,  which  has 
a history  of  ancient  burial  discoveries  and  is  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historical  Places,  said  Leslie  Eisenberg,  the  society'  s burial  site 
program  coordinator. 

Archaeologists  were  monitoring  the  excavation  because  the  property  is 
protected  by  a covenant  signed  by  the  homeowner,  Eisenberg  said. 

The  homeowner  receives  a property  tax  exemption  in  exchange  for  allowing 
archaeologists  to  be  present  during  any  ground  disturbance  on  the  property, 
Eisenberg  said. 
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Ottawa  aims  to  restart  stalled  treaty  talks 
'Need  to  get  back  to  work' 

Luiza  Chwialkowska 
National  Post 
Thursday,  Duly  11,  2002 

OTTAWA  - Robert  Nault,  the  Indian  Affairs  Minister,  has  requested  an 
informal  meeting  later  this  month  with  B.C.'s  Attorney-General  and  First 
Nations  representatives  to  restart  treaty  negotiations  in  the  wake  of  a 
divisive  referendum  on  treaty  rights. 

Mr.  Nault  wants  to  meet  in  Vancouver  on  Duly  22  with  Geoff  Plant,  the 
B.C.  Attorney-General,  and  the  executive  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  which 
represents  all  the  B.C.  First  Nations  involved  in  treaty  negotiations. 

"We've  invited  them  to  the  table  to  discuss  the  negotiating  position  and 
to  get  the  ball  rolling  on  the  treaty  negotiations,"  said  Allister  Mullin, 
a spokesman  for  Mr.  Nault.  "We  need  to  get  back  to  work,"  he  said. 

Asked  whether  the  federal  government  expects  the  principles  endorsed  in 
the  referendum  will  be  an  obstacle  to  negotiation,  Mr.  Mullin  said,  "We 
won't  know  until  we  get  there." 

Mr.  Plant  says  the  province  is  eager  to  revive  the  negotiations  using 
new  principles,  be  would  not  elaborate. 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a new  set  of  instructions.  I look 
forward  to  discussing  them  at  the  meeting,"  he  said. 

Some  First  Nations  had  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the  10-year  treaty 
process  after  the  provincial  referendum  endorsed  principles  they  say 
preclude  good-faith  bargaining  over  the  right  of  self-government,  and  do 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  eligible  voters  who  chose  not 
to  vote. 

But  the  First  Nations  Summit  is  eager  to  move  forward,  said  Edward  Dohn, 
an  executive  member  of  the  Summit  and  Grand  Chief  of  the  Tlazten  First 
Nation . 

"We  still  oppose  the  referendum,  but  it  is  history,"  said  Chief  Dohn. 

"We  want  to  get  on  with  the  process  of  negotiation,"  he  said. 

The  three  principals  to  the  treaty  process  meet  several  times  each  year 
to  discuss  progress  of  negotiations.  Chief  Dohn  said,  but  Mr.  Nault's 
letter  asks  for  an  informal  meeting  without  a set  agenda  to  allow  a frank 
conversation . 

"The  really  important  question  on  our  minds  is  how  [the  referendum] 
translates  into  instructions  for  the  province's  negotiators,  and  whether 
or  not  this  changes  the  character  in  any  fundamental  way  the  negotiation 
process  that  we  had  set  up  and  agreed  to  in  1991,"  Chief  Dohn  said. 

"We  want  to  know  what's  on  the  table,"  he  said,  citing  key  issues  such 
as  compensation  for  third  parties  whose  land  is  expropriated,  and  First 
Nations  access  to  offshore  oil  and  gas  resources  located  in  traditional 
lands . 

Negotiations  have  been  repeatedly  stymied  by  federal  and  provincial 
elections  that  delay  the  process  by  more  than  a year  at  a time,  he  said. 

The  process  has  stalled  for  the  last  year  and  a half  due  to  elections  and 
the  referendum,  he  said. 

"The  government  keeps  telling  us  that  the  treaty  process  is  not  working 
and  we  keep  reminding  them  they  should  look  in  the  mirror  to  determine  why 
it's  not  working,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Plant  denied  that  the  negotiation  process  has  stalled. 

"The  completion  of  the  referendum  creates  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
changes  to  the  process,"  he  said. 
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N.B.  native  men  lose  court  battle  over  right  to  fish  lobster  out  of  season 
Duly  9,  2002 

MIRAMICHI,  N.B.  (CP)  --  Two  aboriginal  men  have  lost  a court  battle  over 
what  they  say  is  their  aboriginal  right  to  fish  lobster,  even  outside  the 
regulated  season. 

On  Tuesday,  Marc  Simon  and  Dohn  Stephen  William  Duplessie  were  found 
guilty  of  fishing  lobster,  possessing  lobster,  and  having  lobster  traps  on 
a boat  during  a closed  season. 

Both  men  are  from  the  Burnt  Church  First  Nation  in  northern  New 
Brunswick. 

Along  with  breaching  the  federal  Fisheries  Act,  Simon  and  Duplessie  were 
charged  with  contravening  provisions  of  an  aboriginal  communal  licence. 

Dudge  William  McCarroll  found  both  men  guilty  of  the  charges  that 
stemmed  from  incidents  in  October  2000. 

They  were  each  fined  $2,000  each  and  given  three  months  probation. 

During  the  trial,  the  men  didn't  dispute  the  facts  of  the  Crown's  case, 
but  argued  they  had  an  aboriginal  right  to  fish. 

The  Burnt  Church  First  Nation  adopted  its  own  fisheries  policy  in  Duly 
2000. 

The  federal  Fisheries  Department  countered  that  its  responsibility  for 
conserving  lobster  stocks  provides  legal  grounds  to  infringe  on  any 
aboriginal  right  the  men  claimed. 

Burnt  Church,  a Mi'kmaq  reserve  of  about  1,300  people,  has  refused  to 
sign  a fisheries  agreement  with  Ottawa  and  has  demanded  the  treaty  right 
to  fish  under  its  own  management  plan. 

The  reserve's  defiance  has  led  to  violent  clashes  on  the  water  in  the 
past  three  years,  both  with  non-native  commercial  fishermen  and  with 
fisheries  officers. 
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Lawyer's  comment  about  Ipperwash  occupiers  'outrageous,'  says  Liberal 
Duly  9,  2002 

TORONTO  (CP)  --An  Ontario  government  lawyer's  suggestion  that  an 
aboriginal  man  suing  the  province  over  the  death  of  his  brother  at 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  is  a terrorist  is  an  outrage.  Liberal  Gerry 
Phillips  said  Tuesday. 

In  a letter  to  Premier  Ernie  Eves,  Phillips  called  the  remarks  offensive 
and  "the  final  straw"  and  urged  him  to  call  a public  inquiry  as  a way  to 
end  the  "unfortunate"  suit  against  former  premier  Mike  Harris  and  several 
Conservative  cabinet  ministers. 

The  comments  by  lawyer  Dohn  Zarudny  were  made  during  the  civil  action 
launched  by  the  brother  of  Dudley  George,  who  police  shot  dead  during  a 
raid  on  the  park  in  September  1995. 

Recently  released  documents  from  the  proceedings  show  Zarudny,  who 
represents  one  former  and  two  current  Tory  cabinet  ministers,  was 
questioning  Sam  George  in  Danuary  about  his  motivation  for  the  lawsuit. 


"Governments  don't  bargain  with  terrorists  and  I'm  not  here  to  bargain 
with  the  plaintiffs/'  the  documents  show  Zarudny  as  saying. 

When  the  lawyer  repeated  the  remarks , George  left  the  room. 

"I  was  extremely  shocked/'  George  said  in  an  affidavit.  "It  was  a 
terrible  blow  and  it  hit  me  very  hard  emotionally." 

Zarudny  later  attempted  to  apologize  by  suggesting  he  was  "clumsily" 
trying  to  explain  his  unwillingness  to  negotiate  over  the  production  of  a 
piece  of  evidence. 

However,  Phillips  said  Zarudny' s behaviour  was  inexcusable  and  "truly  an 
outrage. " 

"I  am  incensed  by  the  treatment  Mr.  Sam  George  has  been  receiving  from 
the  government's  lawyers  as  he  valiantly  attempts  to  get  at  the  truth 
about  what  happened  at  Ipperwash,"  Phillips  said  in  his  letter  to  Eves. 

"It  is  time  you  ended  this  gross  injustice  by  calling  a public  inquiry." 
The  wrongful  death  suit  alleges  that  Harris  and  other  senior  government 
officials  urged  provincial  police  to  use  force  on  about  two-dozen  unarmed 
natives  occupying  the  park,  the  site  of  a sacred  burial  ground. 

Harris  has  denied  giving  any  direction  to  police. 

Hours  later,  police  raided  the  park  and  Dudley  George  was  shot  dead.  The 
officer  who  fired  the  bullet  was  later  convicted  of  criminal  negligence. 

Although  George  has  offered  to  drop  the  suit  in  exchange  for  an  inquiry, 
Harris  and  Eves  have  both  refused,  arguing  the  proceedings  have  progressed 
too  far. 

Like  Harris,  Eves  has  said  he  would  consider  an  inquiry  if  the  civil 
suit  fails  to  answer  all  the  outstanding  questions. 

Taxpayers  have  already  spent  more  than  $1  million  defending  Harris  in 
the  wrongful  death  suit,  government  documents  show. 

"There  is  not  a lawyer  in  Ontario  --  aside  from  those  representing  the 
government  --  who  believe  that  a civil  case  is  a better  way  of  getting  at 
the  truth  than  a public  inquiry,"  said  Phillips. 
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Corps,  tribe  to  discuss  remains 
Dohn-Dohn  Williams  IV 
Argus  Leader 
published:  7/10/2002 

Meeting  set  for  Duly  25  will  negotiate  excavation,  transfer  of  custody 
The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  set  a Duly  25  meeting  to  discuss  the 
excavation  of  Native  American  remains  from  the  North  Point  Recreation  Area 
near  Pickstown. 

The  public  meeting  to  be  held  at  1 p.m.  at  the  South  Dakota  National 
Guard  Armory  in  Wagner  is  among  several  steps  required  by  federal  law 
before  removing  or  transferring  Native  American  remains. 

"We  want  to  handle  this  as  expeditiously  and  respectfully  as  possible," 
said  Larry  Danis,  the  corps'  Omaha  District  Cultural  Resources  Program 
Manager. 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA) 
requires  notification  to  descendants  and  tribal  members  and  outlines  the 
process  of  disposition  of  remains. 

In  a news  release,  Danis  said  the  corps  believes  the  burial  site 
unearthed  during  construction  activities  at  the  Missouri  River  campground 
is  affiliated  with  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

He  said  the  corps  has  posted  a notice  of  the  meeting  in  area  newspapers. 
The  notice  also  informs  the  public  of  the  corps'  intent  to  excavate  the 
remains  and  transfer  custody  of  them  to  the  tribe. 


The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  state  and  the  corps 
last  month,  asking  a judge  to  stop  work  in  the  North  Point  area,  where 
remains  of  two  children  and  a woman  and  funerary  objects  had  been 
unearthed . 

Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  granted  a preliminary  injunction  Dune  28  that 
stopped  construction  at  three  locations  in  the  North  Point  Public 
Recreation  Area. 

The  tribe  wants  a permanent  injunction  issued  and  the  remains  that  have 
already  been  removed  returned  to  the  site.  Piersol's  order  allows  for  the 
lifting  of  the  injunction  if  the  parties  negotiate  an  alternative  plan 
that  is  approved  by  the  court. 

Piersol  also  ordered  that  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  the  state  and  the 
corps  enter  into  mediation  to  resolve  the  dispute  and  said  no  tribal 
members  can  be  barred  from  the  site. 

"By  notifying  the  public  of  the  affiliation  determination  that  has  been 
made,  we  can  get  closer  to  the  point  where  the  corps  can  work  with  the 
affiliated  tribes  or  individuals  to  transfer  custody  of  the  items  as 
required  by  law,"  lanis  said.  "It  is  important  that  we  allow  for  the 
respectful  protection  and  disposition  of  the  remains." 

Mary  Wynne,  lawyer  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  said  she  would  reserve 
comment  on  the  corps'  statement  until  she  talks  to  her  clients. 

The  corps'  release  said  security  measures  would  remain  in  place  at  the 
site  until  a decision  on  the  final  disposition  of  the  remains  is  reached. 

Reach  reporter  lohn-lohn  Williams  IV  at  j jwilliams(3argusleader . com  or  331-2328. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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Science  on  sacred  site 

We  Apaches  want  Minnesotans  to  know  how  distressed  we  are  that  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  contemplating  joining  a University  of 
Arizona  telescope  project  on  top  of  a most  sacred  Apache  mountain. 

Mount  Graham  ("Telescope  prompts  protest,"  3an.  24). 

Though  the  University  of  Arizona  will  never  get  first  place  in 
astronomy  because  of  the  mountain's  bad  visibility,  it  has  achieved 
several  firsts  for  a U.S.  university: 

* The  first  university  to  arrest  a Native  American  for  praying  on 
this  mountain,  a mountain  the  U.S.  government  ruled  sacred. 

* The  first  university  to  demand  prayer  permits  from  Native 
Americans  praying  on  Mount  Graham. 

* The  first  university  to  produce  a written  plan  to  eliminate  the 
religion  and  traditional  culture  of  the  Apaches. 

* The  first  university  to  lobby  to  exempt  itself  from  U.S.  Native 

American  cultural  and  religious  protection  law  and  U.S. 
environmental  law. 

* The  first  university  to  fight  against  listing  an  endangered  animal 
species . 

We  beseech  Minnesotans  not  to  let  their  state's  university  inflict 
this  harm  upon  us. 

--  Ruth  Rogers,  San  Carlos,  Ariz. 
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Tribal  sovereignty  - Wakpa  Sica  project  bridges  court  systems 
By  MARY  GALES  ASKREN,  Capital  Dournal  Staff  Duly  12,  2002 

Imagine  for  a moment  a game  in  which  you  were  expected  to  follow  everyone 
else's  rules,  but  no  one  had  to  follow  yours. 

Imagine  being  powerless  to  change  this  situation  because  someone  else 
decided  whose  rules  should  be  followed. 

Sound  a bit  unfair?  Many  of  those  involved  with  tribal  judicial  matters 
think  so,  too,  but  that's  their  reality. 

"The  (United  States  Supreme)  court  has  said  the  tribes  cannot  exercise 
any  inherent  powers  that  are  inconsistent  with  their  status,"  said  Dohn 
LaVelle,  associate  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
School  of  Law. 

"What  is  their  status?"  he  continued.  "That  the  court  itself  determines. 
The  court  has  used  that  language,  then,  to  rule  in  case  after  case  that 
tribes  have  inferior  status  relative  to  state  or  federal  governments  and 
therefore  do  not  have  the  same  sovereign  authority  as  those  other 
governments . " 

Last  year,  for  example,  in  Nevada  v.  Hicks,  the  Supreme  Court  determined 
that  a tribal  court  did  not  have  the  authority  to  rule  in  a civil  case 
brought  against  a sheriff  when  a tribal  member  alleged  that  his  property 
was  damaged  in  an  illegal  search.  Before  this  decision,  legal  experts 
would  have  said  that  tribes  had  jurisdiction  over  conduct  which  occurred 
on  tribal  land  within  reservation  boundaries,  according  to  LaVelle. 

"The  court  stripped  away  a portion  of  the  tribe's  inherent  jurisdiction," 
he  said,  explaining  the  impact  of  the  ruling. 

Those  involved  in  developing  the  judicial  aspects  of  the  Wakpa  Sica 
Reconciliation  Place  hope  the  project  "will  strengthen  the  bulwark  against 
the  continuing  (legal)  assault  on  tribal  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and 
self-determination,"  according  to  a planning  and  development  report 
prepared  by  LaVelle  and  Frank  Pommersheim,  professor  of  law  at  the  USD 
School  of  Law.  In  other  words,  stronger  tribal  courts  could  strengthen 
tribes . 

"Federal  law  can  be  adjusted  to  give  more  jurisdiction  back  to  the 
tribes,"  LaVelle  said.  "That  may  be  something  that  will  happen  in  the 
future  if  the  tribes  have  the  capacity  to  receive  back  such  jurisdiction." 

Fledgling  Courts 

One  of  the  challenges  faced  by  tribal  courts  is  their  relative  newness. 
Until  the  early  1970s,  funding  mechanisms  did  not  exist  which  would  allow 
tribes  to  have  their  own  courts,  according  to  Mike  Swallow,  a tribal 
attorney,  tribal  judge  and  enrolled  member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe . 

As  a result,  tribal  courts  are  still  evolving. 

"Tribal  governments  have  not  fully  realized  or  learned  how  to  develop 
the  judicial  systems,"  he  said. 

In  part,  this  is  true  because  current  tribal  courts  are  modeled  after 
state  and  federal  courts  which  are  not  consistent  with  traditional  methods 
of  conflict  resolution.  Swallow  said.  Traditionally,  tribes  resolved 
disputes  and  handled  criminal  matters  through  consensus. 

However,  after  the  reservations  were  established,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  created  a Court  of  Indian  Offenses  because  the  federal  government 
decided  traditional  methods  did  not  include  an  adequate  element  of 
punishment.  In  1934,  the  government's  approach  changed. 

Tribes  were  encouraged  by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  to  establish 
their  own  justice  systems.  Most  chose  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  courts 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because  the  tribes  did  not  have 
the  resources  to  establish  their  own  courts. 

When  tribes  were  given  the  financial  resources  to  establish  their  own 
courts,  they  did  not  have  law-trained  tribal  members  to  adjudicate  cases. 

"I  know  that  as  far  as  history  goes,  a lot  of  the  courts,  when  they 


first  got  started,  had  non-law-  trained  lay  people  as  judges  and 
prosecutors,  etc.,"  said  Sherman  Marshall,  chief  judge  for  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribal  Court. 

However,  as  tribes  recognize  the  link  between  their  court  systems  and 
tribal  sovereignty,  they  are  recognizing  the  need  to  hire  law-trained 
professionals  and  to  strengthen  their  fledgling  courts. 

Those  working  on  the  Wakpa  Sica  project  also  understand  this. 

"The  idea  of  sovereignty  - if  that  is  truly  an  idea  that  we  aspire  to, 
then  the  judiciary  is  such  an  important  factor,"  said  Michael  Dandreau  at 
a round-table  conference  in  Fort  Pierre  last  October,  Dandreau  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Wakpa  Sica 
Historical  Society. 

Lack  of  Resources 

However,  a second  and  more  fundamental  challenge  tribal  courts  face  is  a 
shortage  of  resources. 

"To  say  Tribal  Courts  have  needs  is  to  understate  the  severity  of  their 
needs,"  Swallow  wrote  in  a needs  assessment  survey  conducted  in  2000  by 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  School  of  Law  and  the  Northern  Plains 
Judicial  Training  Institute. 

Most  tribal  courts  do  not  have  tools  as  basic  as  computers  or  Internet 
access.  Swallow  wrote. 

Tribal  judges  also  do  not  have  easy  access  to  reference  materials  such 
as  publications  which  review  significant  decisions  by  other  judges.  Even 
courts  like  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Court,  which  established  a law 
library  with  assistance  from  the  Bush  Foundation,  struggle  to  maintain 
current  subscriptions  on  important  publications. 

"We  tried  to  get  some  books  that  we  could  keep  up,  but  even  that  - after 
a while,  we  just  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  it,"  said  Marshall. 

This  situation  is  not  new  or  limited  to  tribal  courts  in  South  Dakota, 
according  to  Marshall.  In  the  mid-1990s,  the  National  American  Indian 
Court  Judges  Association  worked  to  get  legislation  through  Congress  that 
would  provide  direct  support  for  tribal  courts,  he  said.  No  funding  was 
ever  appropriated. 

Tribal  courts  continue  to  be  funded  through  the  block  grant  each  tribe 
receives  from  the  BIA  for  tribal  operations. 

"We  have  to  compete  with  other  tribal  programs  for  money,"  Marshall  said 
"We're  always  short  of  resources." 

Dudicial  Support  Center 

Those  involved  with  the  Wakpa  Sica  project  aren't  waiting  for  a building 
to  begin  addressing  some  of  these  needs. 

"We're  operating  under  the  concept  of  a virtual  judicial  support  center 
that  doesn't  exist  at  any  one  place  in  particular,"  said  Dane  Murphy, 
executive  director  of  the  Wakpa  Sica  Historical  Society. 

They  are  building  what  Pommersheim  calls  "a  bridge"  between  the  existing 
under-funded,  under-staffed  court  systems  and  the  Sioux  Nation  Supreme 
Court  authorized  under  the  law  which  established  the  Wakpa  Sica 
Reconciliation  Place. 

"If  you  just  went  from  (the  current)  situation,  without  providing  any 
assistance  to  existing  tribal  courts,  and  went  to  the  notion  of  a Sioux 
Nation  Supreme  Court  without  any  body  to  effectuate  a successful 
transition  or  relationship  - that's  probably  not  going  to  work,"  he  said. 

The  virtual  support  center  is  providing  resources  taken  for  granted  by 
state  and  federal  judges,  resources  that  did  not  exist  for  tribal  judges. 
Among  those  resources  is  manpower. 

"Oftentimes  tribal  judges  don't  have  the  availability  of  law  clerks  as 
state  and  federal  judges  do.  Law  clerks  do  a lot  of  very  important  and 
significant  research,"  Pommersheim  said. 

With  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  Wakpa  Sica 
Historical  Society,  second-  and  third-year  law  students  will  be  available 
to  do  research  for  tribal  judges,  he  said. 

Even  though  the  virtual  support  center  is  encouraging  to  Marshall,  he 
looks  forward  to  the  finished  project. 

"It's  really  going  to  be  helpful  when  Wakpa  Sica,  when  they  get  a center 


open  up  there  that  helps  tribal  judges,  for  research,  and  having  a place 
where  we  can  all  send  our  opinions,"  he  said. 

Contact  staff  writer  Mary  Gales  Askren  by  phone  at  224-7301  or 
via  e-mail  at  news@capjournal.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Pierre  Capital  Journal,  South  Dakota  newspapers. 
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"BIA  officer  kills  man  on  reservation" 

Sunday,  July  14,  2002 

"A  man  was  shot  and  killed  by  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officer  Saturday 
afternoon  in  Bighorn  County." 

The  shooting  occurred  at  2:30  p.m.  Saturday  on  the  Crow  Reservation  14 
miles  southwest  of  Lodge  Grass  in  the  Willow  Creek  Reservoir  area, 
according  to  Darren  Cruzan,  BIA  police  chief  in  Crow  Agency. 

Cruzan  would  not  say  how  many  times  the  man  was  shot,  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  shooting  were,  who  the  BIA  officer  is  or  what  type  of 
gun  was  used.  He  did  say  that  the  victim  was  dead  at  the  scene  and  that 
the  officer  is  on  paid  administrative  leave  during  the  investigation. 

There  were  other  officers  on  the  scene  from  the  BIA  and  the  Bighorn 
County  sheriff's  office.  Cruzan  would  not  say  how  many  officers  were  at 
the  site  or  why  they  were  called  to  the  area.  No  officers  were  hurt  in 
the  incident,  he  said. 

Bighorn  County  Sheriff  T.  Larson  Medicinehorse  said  the  investigation 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  A dispatcher 
at  the  FBI  regional  office  in  Salt  Lake  City  would  not  release  any 
information  about  the  shooting.  Messages  left  at  the  Billings  FBI  office 
Saturday  went  unanswered." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Billings  Gazette 
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1.  URGENT  ACTION  Regarding  Leonard  Peltier's  Health 

Leonard  Peltier  has  for  over  a year  now  been  quietly  enduring  a BONE  SPUR 
in  his  heel.  He  has  sought  treatment  for  this  painful  condition,  yet  none 
of  the  remedies  offered  by  the  federal  US  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  worked. 

Bone  spurs  occur  when  muscle  tension  in  the  foot  pulls  a bone  out  of  place. 
The  condition  is  worsened  by  poor-quality  footwear  and  by  stressing  the 
foot.  In  Leonard's  case,  after  a cortisone  shot  over  a year  ago  had  no 
effect,  he  was  given  low  quality  foam  inserts.  A second  cortisone  shot 
more  recently  also  had  no  effect. 

Leonard  is  forced  to  work  at  the  UNICOR  factory,  the  federal  prison 
labor  operation  that  produces  a vast  array  of  goods  for  sale  to  US 
government  agencies.  In  the  Leavenworth  UNICOR  furniture  factory,  Leonard 
must  stand  on  his  feet  all  day,  which  causes  severe  pain.  When  he  asked 
for  transfer  to  a position  that  did  not  cause  him  pain,  he  was  told  that 


he  would  stay  where  he  was  for  six  more  years.  The  prison  clinician  has 
recommended  a simple  surgical  procedure  to  correct  the  bone  spur,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  medical  facility  in  Springfield,  Missouri  has  denied  the 
request,  and  the  Leavenworth  warden  has  denied  a request  for  treatment  at 
a Kansas  City  hospital  that  regularly  treats  Leavenworth  inmates.  Leonard 
seeks  immediately  special  gel-foam  inserts  for  his  shoe  and  the  necessary 
surgery  to  correct  the  bone  spur. 

The  LPDC  asks  that  you  call,  fax,  email  or  write: 

Kathleen  Hawk  Sawyer,  Director 
Bureau  Of  Prisons 

320  First  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20534 
Telephone:  202-307-3198 
Fax:  202-514-6878 
E-mail:  khawk@bop.gov  . 

Also  contact: 

Capt.  Newton  E.  Kendig  II,  Medical  Director 

Health  Services  Division 

Bureau  of  Prisons 

Phone:  202-307-3055 

Fax:  202-307-0826 

Email:  nkendig@bop.gov 

Demand  immediately  at  least  the  level  of  care  recommended  by  their  own 
clinician  in  Leavenworth  to  the  painful  bone  spur  that  is  currently 
causing  suffering  to  Leonard  Peltier,  USPL  #89637-132. 

Send  a copy  of  your  letter  to: 

Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations 

complaint@jcaho.org 

Fax:  (630)  792-5636 

( It  should  be  noted  that  Dune  26th  is  also  the  United  Nations' 
International  Day  in  Support  of  Victims  of  Torture.  An  excerpt  from 
today's  statement  from  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  reads  as 
follows:  "The  optional  protocol  is  designed  to  assist  States  parties  in 
implementing  their  obligation  under  the  Convention  to  prevent  torture  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  effective  international  and  national 
mechanisms  for  visiting  places  where  persons  are  or  may  be  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  Visits  to  such  places  by  independent  multidisciplinary 
teams  of  experts  have  proved  to  be  a very  effective  way  to  prevent 
treatment  of  detainees  that  violates  international  standards." 

See  http://www.unhchr.ch  ) 


Copyright  c.  2000  LPDC 
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Alfred  just  gave  word  that  the  jury  came  back  with  an  acquittal  and 
thanks  everyone  for  all  their  help. 

I spoke  briefly  with  Phillip  Dog  Soldier,  who  is  relieved  and  exhausted 
and  back  with  his  family  now. 


Maureen 
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Announcement:  Annual  Feast  at  Crossroads  Correctional  Center 

The  Native  Circle  at  Crossroads  will  celebrate  their  annual  feast  on  21 
September  2002,  and  wish  to  extend  an  invitation  to  interested  parties. 

The  members  are  allowed  12  guests  and  look  forward  to  outside  visitors. 

Those  who  are  interested  should  contact  the  inmate  listed  below,  to 
request  the  appropriate  form,  which  must  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
Chaplain's  Office  (Chaplain  Dack  Flayes)  at  the  facility.  Forms  need  to  be 
returned  no  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  event. 

Please  try  to  support  this  event,  as  it  is  always  disappointing  for  the 
inmates  to  make  preparations  and  have  few  people  attend.  And  time  is 
ticking  for  the  submission  deadline! 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 

Contact  Person: 

Charles  Flawk  Deremiah  #152651 
Crossroads  Correctional  Center 
1115  E.  Pence  Road,  3B-121 
Cameron,  MO  64429 

Date:  Saturday,  Duly  13,  2002  6:27  PM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Request  for  Help  from  San  Quentin 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

From  Valerie  Scott 


Prisoners  on  Death  Row  Need  Spiritual  Advisor 

I am  a Native  on  Death  Row  at  San  Quentin  in  California  and  for  many 
years  we  here  had  a Native  American  cultural/spiritual  advisor  who  wasn't 
very  interested  in  doing  anything  for  us  her  on  Death  Row.  After  years  of 
complaining,  he  has  resigned,  but  that  leaves  us  with  no  one  now  and  an 
opportunity  to  find  someone  who  isn't  interested  in  it  for  the  money,  but 
is  interested  in  helping  us  condemned  prepare  for  our  eventual  executions. 

Our  need  is  immediate,  and  the  advisor  would  be  responsible  for 
conducting  sweats  and  other  activities  for  the  mainline  inmates  (unknown 
number),  and  also  for  us  here  on  Death  Row  (approximately  15).  We  would 
hope  that  since  the  Brothers  on  the  mainline  aren't  as  shut  in  as  we  are, 
that  the  advisor  would  pay  a little  more  attention  to  us. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  that  you  can  offer.  Have  a great  day! 
Daniel  Fire  Arrow  Frederickson 
P.0.  Box  K - 81800 
San  Quentin,  CA  94974 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 

— "RE:  Rustywire:Heard  any  Thunder  or  Seen  any  Lightning" 

Date:  Wed,  21  Mar  2001  01:21:21  -0000 

From:  "Dohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : has  anyone  heard  any  thunder  or  seen  any  lightning? 


Mailing  List: 


RezLife  <rezlife(a)yahoogroups . com> 


I wonder  if  there  has  been  any  thunder  or  lightning  yet  somewhere  on 
the  rez...I  am  wondering  if  it  has  come  and  gone... 

I wonder  because  I remember  one  time  a long  time  ago,  maybe  by 
Agathla  Peak  by  Kayenta  or  Cedar  Ridge,  or  maybe  by  Grand  Falls,  or 
was  it  over  by  Borrego  Pass  way  before  there  were  any  Beliganas 
(White  Men)  in  the  area,  there  were  two  brothers  who  travelled  across 
the  this  land  called  Dinetah. 

One  brother  while  camping  with  the  other  was  introduced  to  relations, 
an  old  man,  one  they  would  call  Che,  explained  to  the  boys  that  the 
Mountain  Rising  to  the  East,  a mountain  with  black  streaks  was  not  a 
good  place  to  visit,  that  it  was  not  a safe  place  to  go. 

This  in  the  days  when  Holy  Beings  followed  closely  the  people,  the 
Dine'  living  within  a place  where  it  was  bordered  by  Four  Sacred 
Mountains.  They  came  in  many  forms  to  teach,  to  talk  and  to  warn 
people  on  how  they  should  live.  This  was  done  through  song,  ceremony 
and  teaching.  An  old  man  told  these  two  young  boys  to  be  careful  and 
that  this  mountain  was  not  a place  to  be. 

When  the  boys  sat  in  camp,  they  talked  about  going  different  places 
to  visit  the  Arrow  People,  where  they  lived  at  the  Head  of  the  Earth. 
The  one  brother  left  that  way  on  his  own  and  the  other  sat  around  the 
fire,  as  he  sat  there  he  made  bread  by  throwing  the  bread  made  from 
what  is  now  called  drop  seeds  and  fashioned  this  into  a cake  and 
placed  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  cook.  The  wood  used  as  juniper. 
They  were  taught  to  use  juniper,  because  scientists  now  days  would 
find  that  the  blue  ash  given  off  is  a form  of  calcium  that  can  only 
be  found  in  this  way,  juniper  ash  and  when  it  coated  this  bread  it 
provided  a needed  nutrient  to  these  people.  It  was  not  written  then, 
but  they  were  told  to  do  this  and  so  they  did. 

This  young  man  thought  about  going  up  on  the  mountain  and  the  words 
and  said  to  himself... "I  wonder  why  they  told  me  not  to  go  up  there?" 

He  sat  there  and  thought  about  it  to  himself.  "I  wonder  why  they  told 
me  not  go  up  there?  It  is  a mountain  like  any  other" 

He  sat  there  and  thought  about  it  and  said,  "I  am  young,  I am  strong, 
I am  fast  and  I know  more  about  these  things.  Those  old  people  don't 
really  know  anything,  they  are  superstitious.  I know  more.  I don't 
under  stand  them,  I don't  need  to.... so  I will  go  up  there  and  see 
for  myself" 

He  went  to  sleep  and  slept  under  the  stars  and  the  Wind  whispered 
to  him,  because  the  Wind  was  a carrier  of  messages,  that  is  why  the 
Navajo  have  the  Windway  Ceremony.  Anyway,  he  went  to  sleep  and  when 
he  woke,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  thunder,  rolling  from  the  East, 
then  the  South,  then  the  West  and  then  to  the  North.  He  got  up  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  after  gathering  himself  set  out  for  the  mountain 
he  was  told  not  to  go  to...." 

As  he  went  he  picked  up  some  arrows  and  pointed  them  down  to  the 
ground  as  he  put  them  in  his  quiver,  and  that  is  when  his  trouble 
started 

The  stories,  myths  and  legends  of  these  people  called  Navajo  with 
funny  names  for  places  have  some  truth  in  them,  it  is  through 
storytelling  that  some  things  are  taught.  I am  no  expert  on  the 
Navajo  Way,  but  some  things  I remember, 
rustywire. . . 


For  Rezlife  egroups 

http: //www. egroups . com/group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  The  Orcas"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Nov  1997  09:09:12  -0500  (EST) 
From:  Spiritdove 
Subj : The  Orcas 


THE  ORCAS 


Out  of  ocean  gleaming  black  majestically  they  came 
dorsal  fins  straight  as  sails  ; white  underbellies  shining 
Dodging  boats  of  people  there  who'd  heard  about  their  fame 
they  dove  and  rose  in  front  of  us;  on  fresh  salmon  dining 

I called  to  them  with  my  heart  and  they  came  closer  still 
two  popped  up  right  in  front  ; leaving  us  all  cheering 
Then  the  waves  engulfed  them  as  they  vanished  in  the  swill 
leaving  us  to  guess  where  they'd  surface  next;  all  peering 

Dust  about  to  give  up  hope  of  seeing  them  again 
a giant  male  jumped  straight  up;  plunging  back  in  showers 
He  triumped  gracefully  cruising  by  with  six  foot  fin 
as  if  to  say,  " I could  go  on  like  this  for  hours  ! " 

The  dusk  was  cold  with  brilliant  moon  against  a starry  sky 
we  watched  a group  of  three;  frollic  in  the  moonlit  bay 
With  hearts  and  spirits  satisfied  it  was  time  to  say  "Goodbye" 
it  was  the  ending  to  a perfect;  extraordinary  day! 

<<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>><<>> 

What  more  can  I say?  I had  one  of  those  amazing  days  where  one  feels  like 

part  of  the  circle!  Creator,  creation,  creature all  together and 

such  a magnificent  display!  My  heart  is  full. 

Love  to  all Spiritdove. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  09  Dul  2002  06:18:14  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  22-28 

IULAI 

(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

22 

No  victory  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

23 

Rise  with  the  dawn  if  you  would  take  full  measure  of  the  new  day. 

24 

The  mountains  watch  over  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

26 

Let  the  children  lead  you  to  wonder. 

27 

Laughter  is  a gift  of  life. 

28 

Music  is  the  wind  ...  captured  for  a brief  moment. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  15  Dul  2002  12:29:01  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Meet  part  of  the  AIROS.org  crew  and 
get  a free  AIROS.org  bumpersticker  + more  ... 

1)  Meet  part  of  the  AIROS.org  crew  and  get  a free  AIROS.org  bumpersticker 


2)  NAC  Topics  for  7/15  - 7/19 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Music  to  Heal  and  to  Honor 

4)  Different  Drums  - Nammy  Nominees 

5)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Anita  Anquo  (Kiowa) 

6)  Earthsongs  - Koljademo  (Part  2) 

1)  Meet  part  of  the  AIROS.org  crew  and  get  a free  AIROS.org  bumpersticker 
at  the  2002  Seafair  Indian  Days  Powwow 

Yahay  AIROS.org  listeners! 

The  American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite  will  be  attending  the  17th  Annual 
SEAFAIR  INDIAN  DAYS  POWWOW  in  Seattle  Washington,  Duly  19,  20  and  21. 

AIROS  Assistant  Manager  and  host  and  producer  of  Native  Sounds  - Native 
Voices,  National  Edition  - Dohn  Gregg,  Sr.  will  be  there  along  with  the 
newest  member  of  the  NAPT  Management  staff  - Mike  Lach,  NAPT  Web 
Development  Manager.  So  if  you  are  planning  to  attend,  or  happen  to  be  in 
the  Seattle  Area  Duly  19-21,  stop  in  and  meet  with  Dohn  and  Mike  at  the 
AIROS  booth.  The  booth  will  be  located  in  the  outermost  ring,  just  look  for 
the  AIROS  Banners. 

Dohn  and  Mike  look  forward  to  meeting  and  greeting,  and  sharing  of  frybread 
grease,  so  put  on  your  best  powwow  duds  and  join  the  AIROS  guys  at  the 
booth  for  pictures  and  fun!  Come  on  out  and  tell  us  what  you  want  to  see 
on  our  website,  and  don't  forget  your  business  cards,  or  simply  sign-up  for 
the  daily  drawings.  You  could  win  a CD  or  video  at  the  drawings!  We  have  a 
limited  supply  of  new  bumperstickers  to  give  away,  so  come  early! 

See  you  there! 

To  get  a look  at  the  new  AIROS.org  bumpersticker,  go  to  airos.org 

To  find  out  more  info  on  the  Seafair  Indian  Days  Powwow,  go  to  www.seafair.com 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  7/15  - 7/19 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 7/15:  Recruiting  Native  American  Teachers: 

Although  parents  are  often  a child's  first  role  models,  aunties,  uncles, 
and  grandparents  are  also  some  of  the  first  teachers  in  Native  children's 
lives.  The  moral,  cultural,  and  life  skill  knowledge  they  gain  from  these 
"first  teachers"  are  invaluable.  However,  schoolteachers  are  the  next  most 
likely  role  models  for  Native  children.  Not  only  do  teachers  teach  academic 
skills,  but  they  also,  teach  moral  and  life  skills.  Some  even  teach 
cultural  knowledge.  The  population  of  Native  teachers,  unfortunately,  is 
disproportionate.  How  important  is  having  Native  teachers  in  schools  with  a 
high  native  student  population?  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  recruit  more 
Native  teachers?  How  do  we  get  more  Native  teachers  in  our  schools?  Guest 
includes  Dr.  David  Beaulieu,  Minnesota  Chippewa,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin -Milwaukee . 

TUE  - 7/16:  Native  Sisterhood: 

Women  in  all  societies  are  often  the  caregivers;  they  usually  are  the  ones 
who  provide  the  balance  in  family  and  community.  Many  of  these  women  often 
have  close  relationships  with  other  females,  whether  it's  their  mother, 
sister,  aunt,  grandmother  or  a female  friend.  These  relationships  provide  a 
sense  of  sisterhood.  Sisterhood  is  where  everything,  including  emotions, 
secrets,  jokes,  love,  and  trust  are  shared.  Does  Native  sisterhood  differ 
from  that  of  other  races?  Does  Native  culture  and  tradition  add  depth  and 
power  to  Native  sisterhood?  Are  relationships  between  Native  women  more 
open  and  honest?  Guest  includes  Valerie  Taliman,  Navajo,  Indian  Country 
Today  Southwest  Region  Bureau  Chief. 

WED  - 7/17:  Music  Maker:  Arigon  Starr: 

Too  hot  to  handle  and  hot  off  winning  a Nammy  for  Song  of  the  Year  at  last 
year's  Native  American  Music  Awards  for  the  song,  "Dunior  Frybread,"  Arigon 
Starr  has  a new  release  that  is  getting  plenty  of  air  time  on  radio 
stations  across  the  nation.  Backflip,  Arigon ' s latest  CD  release,  is  that 
recognizable  voice  and  rock  style  of  the  Kickapoo  singer/  songwriter.  Starr 
and  special  guest  BR549  turn  up  the  heat  with  this  collection  of  folk  and 
rock  mixed  with  Native  lyrics  - a sure  winner.  Doin  us  with  noted  Native 
Diva,  Arigon  Starr,  in  Studio  49  as  our  Music  Maker  of  the  Month. 


THU  - 7/18:  Indian  in  the  Spotlight:  John  Herrington: 

In  just  a few  months  lohn  Herrington  will  be  the  first  Native  American  to 
blast  off  into  space.  The  Chickasaw  Nation  tribal  member  from  Oklahoma  will 
travel  on  the  shuttle  Endeavor  for  a 10-day  space  mission.  He  will  carry 
with  him  an  eagle  feather,  which  he  says  represents  the  first  Americans. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  his  mission?  Will  he  have  an  opportunity  to  walk  in 
space?  What  message  does  this  astronaut  have  for  Native  American  youth? 
loin  us  as  we  talk  with  our  Indian  in  the  Spotlight  - lohn  Herrington,  NASA 
Astronaut . 

FRI  - 7/19:  Gasping  For  Relief:  Asthma  and  Seasonal  Allergies: 

Ah,  ah,  ah,  chewwww.  That's  the  sound  of  someone  who  has  something  in  his 
or  her  nose.  That  something  is  pollen  or  some  other  allergen  that  is 
causing  many  to  have  runny  noses,  constant  sniffles,  and  the  persistent 
ah-chew.  It's  allergy  season,  again!  It  also  means  there  are  many  who  are 
suffering  from  another  respiratory  ailment,  asthma.  Asthma  and  seasonal 
allergies  have  many  factors  that  trigger  events,  which  can  be  minimal  or 
life  threatening  to  many  Native  people.  Are  Native  people  becoming  more 
susceptible  to  these  illnesses?  What  effect  does  smoking  have  on  asthma  and 
allergies? 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Music  to  Heal  and  to  Honor 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  expect  a show  which 
honors  and  heals. 

Dim  Boyd  honors  those  on  the  other  side  and  the  heroes  who  remain  behind  in 
a song  dedicated  to  the  9/11  tragedy  ...  "September  Morning."  R.  Carlos 
Nakai  and  Peter  Kater  post  the  musical  question  "If  Men  Were  at  Peace."  The 
Spirit  of  Song  Singers  take  us  to  the  pow  wow  trail  with  a One's  Own  Deeds 
Song  ...  a "Flag  Song."  Annishnabe  Keith  Secola  plays  us  the  theme  song 
from  the  documentary  "Homeland."  Menominee  Wade  Fernandez  introduces 
himself  to  us  in  his  tribal  language  and  then  sings  and  plays  an  honor  song 
with  "Chant  for  the  People." 

Bill  Miller  takes  us  to  "Every  Corner  Of  The  Forest."  Bill  also  rejoices  in 
the  return  of  the  sacred  dancers  with  "Ghost  Dance."  Marlooee  Mirandah 
takes  us  way  south  to  the  Amazon  basin  for  a "Morning  Song"  of  the  Parakan 
Indians.  Joseph  Fire  Crow  and  the  Goodhouse  Family  get  us  together  with  a 
"Round  Dance."  Keith  Secola  returns  to  show  us  the  "Northern  Lights." 

Primeaux  and  Mike  help  those  with  lost  loves  to  heal  with  "Standing  All  Alone. 
Our  last  selection  honors  a toon  from  the  creative  mind  of  Charles  Schultz 
as  R.  Carlos  Nakai,  Mary  Redhouse  and  Amo  Chip  Dabney  play  "Schroder." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 7/15:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 7/16:  4am 
Saturday  - 7/20:  3pm 
Sunday  - 7/21:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 7/22:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums  - Nammy  Nominees 

The  finalists  have  been  announced  and  the  voting  has  begun,  for  this  year's 
Native  American  Music  Awards.  This  week  Different  Drums  offers  a sampling 
of  the  final  nominees  in  this  year's  Nammy  competition.  We'll  hear  from  all 
the  finalists  for  Artist  of  the  Year,  plus  songs  from  some  of  the  nominees 
for  Best  Male  and  Female  Artist,  Debut  Artist  of  the  Year,  and  several 
other  categories  as  well.  Some  of  these  artists  will  go  home  with  top 
honors,  at  this  year's  Nammy  Awards  ceremony  on  Sept  7.  For  more 
information  about  the  awards  competition  and  to  help  choose  the  winners, 
visit  the  Nammy  website  at  www.nammys.com.  And  for  some  of  the  finest  music 
coming  out  of  NDN  Country  during  the  past  year,  tune  in  this  week  to 
Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  7/16:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  7/17:  4am 
Saturday  7/20:  5pm 
Sunday  7/21:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  7/22:  6am 


5)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Anita  Anquo  (Kiowa) 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Anita  Anquo  (Kiowa)  who  lives  just 
outside  of  Oklahoma  City  in  the  small  town  of  Salpulpa.  Anita  is  an  olden 
woman  with  a very  youthful  presence.  Her  mannerisms  are  quick  and  sharp, 
she  laughs  a lot,  and  when  she  "lulus"  it  can  be  heard  from  far  away.  There 
were  nine  in  her  family  and  when  her  mother  and  father  died,  their  lands 
were  split  among  the  siblings.  Today,  the  land  is  leased  out  and  she  and 
her  brothers  and  sisters  receive  lease  payments  each  year.  She  says  when 
she  gets  those  small  checks,  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  because  it  is  from 
their  land. 

The  name  "Kiowa,"  like  so  many  names  of  native  tribes,  has  no  basis  in  the 
Kiowa  language.  The  name  they  give  themselves  is  Kwu-da  and  Tep-da,  which 
means  "coming  out"  (probably  referring  to  their  creation  stories) . 

The  Kiowa  were  originally  a nomadic  Plains  tribe.  Initially,  they  had  no 
horses  but  used  the  dog  and  travois  to  move  from  place  to  place.  They 
hunted  buffalo  by  herding  the  animals  into  a corral  and  then  running  them 
over  the  edge  of  a cliff.  The  buffalo  was  a major  source  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  the  Kiowa  as  well  as  other  Plains  tribes.  Later,  they 
acquired  horses  and  would  ranged  across  the  Great  Plains  as  far  north  as 
Canada  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  Eventually,  with  the  buffalo  being 
driven  nearly  to  extinction  by  white  settlers  and  trophy  hunters  the  Kiowa 
had  to  change  their  way  of  life  again  and  in  the  end  they  were  forced  to 
settle  in  Oklahoma. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  7/17:  7pm 
Thursday  7/18:  lam,  7am 
Friday  7/19:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturday  7/20:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  7/21:  3am,  2pm 
Monday  7/22:  3am 

6)  Earthsongs  - Koljademo  (Part  2) 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs  we'll  continue  our  conversation  with  Porno  bassist 
Lennie  Gomes  of  Koljademo.  And  we'll  also  explore  new  music  by  Lucie 
Idlout,  Chief  Ragga,  Los  Lobos,  Bill  Miller,  Bezhig  and  Danice-Marie . 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  7/18:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  7/19:  4am 
Saturday  7/20:  4pm 
Sunday  7/21:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  7/22:  5am 

Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl.edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  22  3ul  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 


Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 


Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  oun  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  John  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Japanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Sat,  06  Jul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 


Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - lerry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  lerry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - John  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & lakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Aug.  14-18:  3rd  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival  (Pony  Meeks 
Memoriam);  to  be  held  at  the  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield  in  Tracy  City,  TN.  There 
will  be  craft  vendors,  artist  demonstrations.  Southeastern-style  social 
dances,  storytellers  & traditional-style  food. 

Schedule:  Wednesday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Randy  Woodley  of  Eagle's  Wings 
Ministries;  Thursday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Mato  Toyelo,  flutist,  in  concert; 
Friday,  9:30am  - 10:00pm  - Children's  Day.  Saturday,  9:30am  - ?;  Sunday, 
12:30pm  - 5:00pm.  Admission  will  be  charged,  starting  on  Saturday,  at  $2.00 
per  person. 

Dances  will  consist  of  animal  & bird  dances  and  other  social  dances  of  the 
Southeaste 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dul  23  23:34:50  2002 

Date:  24  Dul  2002  00:33:46  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.030 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Porno  bakaichich/manzanita  ripens  moon 
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Cherokee  nvda  utsi ' dsata ' /corn  in  tassel  moon 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  TribalLaw,  Chiapas95-English/Ciepac-b,  Iron  Natives 
and  Indigenous_Peoples_Literature  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"Everything  on  the  earth  has  a purpose,  every  disease  an  herb  to 
cure  it  and  every  person  a mission.  This  is  the  Indian  theory 
of  existence. " 

Mourning  Dove  (Christine  Quintasket),  Salish 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I l 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Those  who  have  asked  if  they  can  contribute  directly  to  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  now  have  a way. 

http: //www. silver be It . com/d isp lay /inn_moccas in /Moc2. txt 
WMAT  account  helps  fire,  flood  victims 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  has  opened  a bank  account  for  those  who 
have  been  affected  by  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires  and  now  flooding  in  the 
burned  out  areas  from  the  monsoon  rains. 

Donations  to  the  fund  will  be  used  for  families  that  have  been  directly 
impacted  by  the  fires  through  loss  of  employment,  relocation  expenses,  etc. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  donate  to  this  fund  can  go  into  any 
Arizona  Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  designate  their  donation  to  the 
WMAT-Rodeo/Chediski  Disaster  Relief  Fund 
Account  No.  1004051817 

[For  those  not  living  in  Arizona  wishing  to  help  here  are  some  addresses 
of  Wells  Fargo  Banks  - just  be  sure  you  earmark  your  funds  for  the  WMAT 
Rodeo/Chedeski  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  Account  Number  1004051817  - gary] 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Wells  Fargo  Bank  - Pinnacle  Peak  Wells  Fargo  Bank  - Phoenix  Main 
23405  N.  Scottsdale  Rd  100  West  Washington  St 

Scottsdale  AZ  85255  Phoenix  AZ  85003 


Wells  Fargo  Bank  - Downtown  Mesa 
305  East  Main  St 
Mesa  AZ  85201 


Wells  Fargo  Bank  - Apache  Dunction 
231  South  Phelps  Dr 
Apache  Dunction  AZ  85220 


The  entire  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  wishes  to  express  their  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  all  of  those  who  have  offered  assistance  and 
prayers  during  their  time  of  need. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt.  All  rights  reserved. 

These  Cherokee  found  a way  to  contribute  their  talent  to  the  needs  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache.  I send  my  thanks. 

Date:  Thu,  18  Dul  2002  10:55:58  -0400 

From:  "TIM,  BETH  & BEN  TRUMAN"  <t .truman@verizon . net> 

Sub j : White  Mountain  Apache  Benefit:  concert  date 
>To:  "Gary  Smith"  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

[Editorial  Comment:  Band  tour  dates  are  not  normally  included  in  this 
newsletter.  Commercial  posts  simply  detract  from 
the  intended  content.  The  exception  is  being  made 
because  Terry  contacted  me  to  help  him  make  contact 
with  the  White  Mountain  Apache  to  setup  a benefit 
concert  in  their  behalf.  This  tour  list,  including 
that  benefit  - a giveaway,  is  why  I gladly  make  this 
exception  now.  - gary] 

Gary:  We  have  a confirmed  date  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Benefit 
Concert.  If  you  see  fit,  please  share  the  date  with  anyone  whom  you  think 
might  be  interested. 

Thanks  for  all  your  help. 

-Timothy  Truman 

Mon.  Duly  29-  Mt . Doy,  Pa.  Green  Party  fundraiser  at  Bube's  Brewery. 
Featuring  Terry  Strongheart,  Tim  Truman  and  Mike  Diehm  in  an  acoustic  set. 
7:00  PM  - 11:  PM. 

Sat.  Aug.  24-  Pottstown  Pa.,  Southern  Cherokee  Confederacy  Pow  Wow, 

Memorial  Park. 

Sat.  Aug.  31-  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Pow  Wow  on  the  Island 

Sat.  Sept.  7-  Muddy  Run  State  Park,  Quarryville,  Pa.,  First  Nations  Fall 
Harvest  Festival  Pow  Wow 

Sat.  Sept.  14-  . Ephrata,  Pa.,  Ephrata  Park  Amphitheater  behind  Eicher  Arts 
Center.  SPECIAL  EVENT: 

BENEFIT  FOR  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHE  TRIBE,  featuring  the  Terry  Strongheart 
Band  with  the  Dim  Beers  Band  (Native  American  Music  Award  winner) . All 
proceeds  will  be  donated  to  the  Apache  tribe  fire  victims  whose  lands  were 
devastated  in  the  recent  Arizona  forest  fire  tragedy.  This  event  is 
sponsored  by  Eicher  arts  Center  and  the  Strongheart  Band. 

ALSO  IN  SEPTEMBER:  Terry  Strongheart  Band  in  concert  at  the  Ephrata 
Playhouse.  We'll  have  a time  and  date  for  the  show  soon. 

The  Terry  Strongheart  Band  is: 

Terry  Strongheart-  lead  vocals,  guitar;  Tim  Truman-  lead  and  slide  guitar; 
Mike  Diehm-  rhythm  and  lead  guitar;  "Buffalo"  Chip  Ames-  bass;  Deff 
Chambers-  drums;  Erin  and  Tara  Strongheart-  backing  vocals 

For  more  information  about  these  concerts,  the  Terry  Strongheart  Band,  or 
to  acquire  our  CD,  "Tears",  please  contact: 

Tim  Truman 


email:  t.truman@venizon.net 
or 

Terry  Strongheart 
stronghearttf@aol . com 

or  write  to 
TSB 

c/o  T. Truman 
PO  Box  5321 
Lancaster,  PA  17606 
phone:  717-569-0612 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Mario  Duruna 

- Dohn  Doel  (Uncle  Doe)  McTigue 

- Crossings 

- Letter  to  the  Editor: 

Learned  Helplessness 

- American  Indian  Studies 
Director  Dismissed 

- Administration  Criticized 

on  management  of  Sacred  Sites 

- Sacred  Land  may  outshine 
any  Gold  Mine 

- Zuni  Salt  Lake: 

Native  beliefs  vs.  Mines 

- Ruins  at  Wupatki  vandalized 

- Lewis  and  Clark 
made  a Pit  Stop  Here 

- Riders  push  to  end 
Peabody's  pumping  of  N-Aquifer 

- Navajo  Council  OKs 
Drought  Relief  Fund 

- Hopis  offer  to  underwrite 
Powell  Pipeline 

"RE : Mario  Duruna"  — 


Drought  hits  hard  on  O'odham  Lands 

White  Firestarter 

is  cleared  of  Charges 

Land  Conflicts 

intensify  in  Chiapas 

Aboriginal  Group 

files  Court  Challenge 

Aboriginal  Women  speak  out 

Dury  orders  Probation 

Dudges  Wrongly  excluded 

Navajos  from  Duries 

Three  admit  shooting  up 

Tribal  Town 

Leonard  Peltier 

Update  and  Action  Alert 

Native  Prisoner 

--  Letter  from  Standing  Deer 

--  Alex  Montana 

threatened  by  Officials 
Rustywire:  Corn 
Poem:  Sweet  Water 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


Date:  Fri,  19  Dul  2002  08:11:18  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename="MARIO  DURUNA" 


http://www.nytimes.com/2002/07/19/obituaries/19DURU.html 

Mario  Duruna,  Who  Served  in  Congress  in  Brazil,  Dies  at  58 
By  SIMON  ROMERO 

Mario  Duruna,  a chief  of  the  Xavante  Indians  of  central  Brazil  and  the 
only  Indian  to  serve  in  the  Brazilian  Congress,  died  on  Tuesday  in 
Brasilia.  He  was  58. 

The  cause  was  complications  from  diabetes,  said  a spokesman  for  Santa 
Lucia  Hospital. 

Mr.  Duruna  was  elected  to  Brazil's  lower  house  of  Congress  in  1982.  A 
vocal  critic  of  government  policies,  Mr.  Duruna  represented  Rio  de  Daneiro 
State  until  1986,  when  he  lost  a bid  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Duruna  was  raised  in  the  interior  of  Mato  Grosso,  where  his  tribe, 
the  Xavante  (pronounced  SHA-vanteh),  were  known  in  the  1930 's  for  their 


resistance  against  intruders.  By  the  1960's,  however,  Xavante  lands  were 
flooded  with  settlers. 

Many  members  of  the  tribe  took  refuge  in  villages  under  the 
administration  of  Funai,  the  Indian  affairs  bureau,  as  their  society 
shifted  from  hunting  and  gathering  to  dependence  on  tractor-driven  rice 
farming  and  outside  assistance. 

Mr.  Duruna,  who  learned  to  speak  Portuguese  only  at  16,  emerged  as  an 
advocate  of  Indian  rights.  In  the  late  1970' s,  he  traveled  to  Brasilia  to 
request  an  audience  with  President  Ernesto  Geisel  to  try  to  secure 
blankets  and  shoes  for  the  Xavante. 

That  effort  failed,  but  Mr.  Duruna  remained  in  the  capital.  A folkloric 
figure,  Mr.  Duruna  carried  a tape  recorder  to  register  the  promises  of 
politicians.  He  collected  these  recordings  in  a book,  "Duruna 's  Tape 
Recorder,"  published  in  1983. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Duruna  charged  that  an  ally  of  a right-wing  politician, 
Paulo  Salim  Maluf,  tried  to  bribe  him  to  vote  in  the  electoral  college  for 
Mr.  Maluf,  who  was  running  against  Tancredo  Neves.  Mr.  Maluf's  campaign 
denied  any  bribery.  Mr.  Neves  eventually  won  that  vote,  an  important 
episode  in  the  re-emergence  of  democracy  after  military  rule. 

After  losing  his  re-election  bid,  Mr.  Duruna  grew  more  resentful  of 
Brazil's  political  system.  He  moved  to  a modest  home  in  Guara,  a poor 
satellite  city  near  Brasilia,  where  he  occasionally  spoke  to  visitors  on 
what  he  viewed  as  systemic  corruption  gripping  Brazil. 

"Many  men  climbed  higher  on  my  shoulders,"  Mr.  Duruna  once  said.  "Many 
white  men  did  this.  After  my  term,  I was  abandoned." 

Mr.  Duruna  was  married  twice  and  is  survived  by  his  current  and  former 
wives,  and  by  12  children,  the  newspaper  0 Estado  de  Sao  Paulo  reported. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

"RE : Dohn  Doel  (Uncle  Doe)  McTigue"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Dul  2002  06:41:34  -0400 
From:  "Dim  Anderson"  <jim(3andersons-web.com> 

Sub j : Uncle  Doe  McTigue 

[Editorial  Note:  Dim  Anderson  is  one  of  those  people  in  Indian 
Country  who  leads  by  beautiful  example.  If  Dim  Anderson  can  be 
so  moved  by  an  Grandpa's  crossing  you  can  be  sure  we  have  suffered 
a great  loss  here,  and  Creator  has  taken  another  trusted  warrior 
home.  And,  yes,  this  post  is  with  Dim's  permission....  gary] 

Dear  Friends,  Relatives,  Native  Americans  and  Martial  Artists: 

It  is  with  unbelievable  sadness  that  I type  this  e-mail  to  inform  all 
of  you  that  Sensei  Dohn  Doel  (Uncle  Doe)  McTigue  known  as  a "Peaceful 
Warrior"  in  the  Martial  Arts,  and  crazy  DD  in  the  Kiowa  World,  Uncle  Doe 
to  almost  all,  and  Grandpa  Doe  to  many,  has  passed  from  this  Earth  this 
evening  around  three  and  a half  hours  ago. 

Doe  did  not  feel  well  this  morning  when  Dim  Charlton  was  visiting  us. 

He  said  he  was  okay  but  did  not  feel  like  coming  with  Amy,  Mike  and  I as 
we  went  to  a double  header  basketball  game  in  Citrus  County.  After  the 
game  we  were  going  to  my  daughter  Cindy's  to  celebrate  her  daughter 
Kaycee's  and  our  son  Michael's  birthdays  as  they  are  only  days  apart  and 
we  have  gotten  together  this  way  for  the  11  years  of  Mikes  life.  Amy, 

Dim,  Mike  and  I all  felt  that  he  just  felt  the  trip,  a double  header  and 
then  a party  was  too  much;  and  he  just  wanted  to  opt  out  of  the  long  hard 
day.  His  last  words  were  "I'll  be  all  right  don't  worry."  My  last  words 
were,  "I  will  worry,  it's  what  I do."  However  we  all  felt  he  was  okay  and 
left  around  11:30  a.m. 

We  had  our  day  and  were  bringing  a big  thank  you  from  Kaycee  home  to  him 
for  her  gift  and  found  him  unconscious  on  our  back  porch.  Paramedics  and 
then  at  the  hospital  the  doctors  did  all  they  could  but  he  never  regained 
consciousness  and  they  let  him  go  around  8:00  p.m. 

Amy,  Mike  and  I are  NOT  okay  so  you  need  not  ask,  but  we  will  be!  Cindy, 
Brian,  Kaycee  and  Amber  just  left  after  rushing  down  here  from  their 
Citrus  County  home  so  that  we  would  not  be  divided  and  alone,  you  see 


someone  had  to  stay  with  Mike  or  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  too,  so 
Amy  followed  the  ambulance  and  I stayed  with  Mike  until  the  other  family 
members  got  here,  then  Brian  stayed  with  the  kids  and  Cindy  drove  me  to 
the  hospital  where  we  met  with  Amy  just  as  they  told  her  he  was  gone! 

I know  this  is  a lot  put  in  this  e-mail,  but  you  should  all  know  that 
Uncle  Doe  has  lived  here  in  Brooksville  with  us  now  for  over  four  years 
and  had  well  become  our  son  Mike's  best  friend,  Mike  took  Karate,  so  Doe 
took  Karate,  Doe  became  a Black  Belt  in  Wa  No  Michi  Ryu  Karate  and  was 
appointed  the  Spiritual  Advisor  to  the  entire  system  by  the  Soke, 

Michael  McGann  10th  Dan  and  founder  of  the  system.  Mike  plays  baseball, 
so  Uncle  Doe  pitched  to  him  and  let  Mike  pitch  to  him,  Mike  Plays 
basketball,  so  Uncle  Doe  played  basketball  with  him.  Uncle  Doe  waited  at 
the  bus  stop  for  Mike  to  come  home  from  school  every  day  and  made  sure 
that  when  Amy  or  I did  not  have  time  to  be  with  Mike  that  he  was  there 
doing  what  he  called  being  an  "Uncle" 

Every  child  on  this  block  will  cry  when  they  wake  in  the  morning  and 
find  from  their  parents  Uncle  Doe  is  no  longer  with  us,  for  he  was  Uncle 
Doe  to  every  kid  in  this  neighborhood,  and  Uncle  Doe  to  almost  every 
school  kid  in  this  school  district  as  every  year  for  I believe  five 
years  now  he  has  donned  his  straight  dance  regalia  and  gone  with  us  to 
"show  the  kids"  how  "REAL"  Indians  danced  and  talked.  Doe  never  asked 
for  and  never  received  one  red  cent  for  the  educational  experience  he 
would  take  to  the  school  kids  each  year.  He  was  a member  in  good 
standing  of  The  School  Advisory  Board  of  Brooksville  Elementary  School 
where  even  the  Principal  Mrs.  Sue  Stoops  called  him  Uncle  Doe! 

Uncle  Doe  was  a Viet  Nam  Veteran  and  a member  of  both  the  American 
Legion  and  the  VFW  and  very  proud  of  his  service  to  his  Country. 

There  are  many  people  who  do  not  have  e-mail  who  would  want  to  know  of 
this  loss,  I think  of  Mary  LaCroix  in  Dacksonville,  Soke  Mike  McGann  in 
Clearwater,  Betty  Lininger  and  half  of  the  Kiowa  Nation  out  in  Oklahoma, 
if  you  can  contact  any  one  who  should  know  of  this  loss  and  pass  the 
word  on  for  me  I will  be  forever  grateful. 

Amy,  Mike  and  I would  like  a little  time  before  we  start  dealing  with 
the  responsibilities  of  getting  word  to  the  people  who  will  want  to  know 
the  what,  when,  where  and  hows  and  be  part  of  whatever  is  decided  to  be 
done.  So  please  do  not  call  the  house  or  ask  anyone  else  to  call  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  ME  has  told  us  that  it  will  be  well  into  next  week 
before  they  have  a next  of  kin  report  and  have  finished  all  they  must  do 
to  release  the  body,  therefore  we  will  not  have  any  information  for 
anyone  until  we  hear  from  them  next  week. 

Thank  you  for  your  understanding,  and  I ask  that  you  each  in  your  own 
way  say  a little  Prayer  for,  or  sing  a special  song  for  Uncle  Doe  as  he 
goes  to  be  with  his  wife  Aunt  Flo. 

In  closing  Amy  would  like  to  add  to  this  long  e-mail  these  words,  "Uncle 
Doe  was  the  kindest  and  most  generous  person  she  has  ever  known.  He 
lived  his  life  in  such  a way  that  he  taught  us  all  the  definition  of  the 
word  compassion." 

Dim  Anderson 

- — "RE:  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  22  Dul  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

Duly  16,  2002 

Alexander  "Alex"  A.  Greywater 

Alexander  "Alex"  A.  Greywater,  Dr.,  Mihpiya  Idi  Nazi  (Stops  The  Clouds), 
63  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  on  Friday,  Duly  12,  2002  at  his  sister's  home, 
rural  Fort  Totten,  surrounded  by  his  loving  family. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  St. 
Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael.  Fr.  Paul  Ruge,  OFMI  and  Fr. 

Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 


Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Tekakwitha  Center,  St.  Michael  today 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  and  Vigil  Service  at  8 p.m. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Brother  Burnell,  Dosey  Lawrence,  Larry 
Greene,  Buddy  Longie,  Skip  Longie,  Don  Hart,  Carl  Walkingeagle,  Merle 
Ironhawk,  Faron  Stensland,  Neil  Greywater,  Delores  Lohnes,  Marie  Baker, 
Bruce  McKay,  Vincent  Walker,  Charlie  Walker,  Butch  Lohnes,  Buzz  Denson, 

Dim  Baker,  Butch  Kazena,  Homer  Whitebuffalo,  Gordon  Burdick,  Victor  Delong, 
Frank  Charboneau,  Allen  Fassett  and  Francine  Spotted  Elk. 

Active  Pallbearers  will  be  Elton  Greywater,  Marty  Greywater,  Kieth 
Greywater,  Chris  Greywater,  Cody  Greywater,  Dames  Lenoir,  Sheldon 
Greywater,  Delvin  Greywater,  Robert  Greywater,  Dr.  and  Michael  Greywater, 
Dr. 

Alexander  Ambrose  Greywater  was  born  Duly  25,  1938  at  Fort  Totten,  ND 
the  son  of  Alexander  Ambrose  and  Elizabeth  Belgarde  Greywater,  Sr.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  at  Fort  Totten.  He  attended  Auto  Body  School  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska . 

On  November  18,  1977,  Alex  was  united  in  marriage  to  Audrey  DuBois  at 
Crookston,  Minn.  They  made  their  home  in  the  Fort  Totten  area  their  entire 
life.  Alex  worked  area  road  construction  and  at  the  Nekoma  Missile  Site. 

He  managed  the  Bingo  Palace  at  St.  Michael  and  also  worked  for  Tribal 
Planning.  Alex  also  worked  for  the  Tribal  Housing  Authority  and  most 
recently  was  a driver  for  the  Spirit  Lake  Casino.  He  also  served  on  the 
Tribal  Council. 

Alex  enjoyed  being  a part  of  the  church  family.  He  also  enjoyed  playing 
Bingo  and  going  to  the  casino.  He  especially  enjoyed  spending  time  with 
his  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

Alex  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Audrey;  mother,  Elizabeth  Robertson  of 
Fort  Totten;  children,  Lisa  (Merle)  Greywater  of  Fort  Totten,  Shirley 
(Faron)  Stensland  of  Oberon,  ND  , Alex  (Harriette)  Greywater,  III  of  Ft. 
Totten,  Angela  (Dames)  Corveau  of  Bremerton,  WA  and  Chris  (Dosy)  Greywater 
of  Missoula,  MT;  23  grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren;  brothers, 
Michael  "Mike"  (Pauline)  Greywater  of  St.  Michael,  Andrew  "Chuck"  (Mary 
Do)  Greywater,  Robert  "Bob"  Greywater,  Sr.  and  Kenneth  "Knute"  (Beverly) 
Greywater,  Sr.  all  of  Fort  Totten;  sisters.  Delemma  Greywater,  Renae 
(Dames)  Lenoir,  Pam  Greywater,  Brenda  Robertson  and  Barbara  Robertson,  all 
of  Fort  Totten  and  Bev  LeBelle  of  Bismarck,  ND;  aunt,  Mary  Louise 
Simonson;  mother-in-law,  Violet  DuBois;  extended  family,  Verle  Greywater, 
Eugene  Hedine,  Ivan  Black  Cloud,  Sonta  (Dean)  Dauphinais,  Della  Belgarde 
and  Terry  Dean  Iceman. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  brother,  Richard  Greywater,  Sr. 
and  two  infant  brothers;  and  father-in-law,  Edwin  DuBois,  Sr. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangments. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  16,  2002 
Kenneth  W.  Red  Feather 

PINE  RIDGE  - Kenneth  W.  Red  Feather,  40,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Duly 
12,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Katherine  Red  Feather,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
daughters,  Samantha  Red  Feather  and  Sandy  Red  Feather,  both  of  No.  Four 
Community;  four  bothers,  Paul  Red  Feather  and  Dohn  Red  Feather,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  Phillip  Red  Feather,  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  and  George  Red  Feather, 
Oglala;  one  half  sister,  Delores  Mills,  Pine  Ridge;  and  seven  sisters, 
Thelma  Red  Feather,  Lulu  Walking,  Vienna  Red  Feather  and  Linda  Garcia,  all 
of  Pine  Ridge,  Mary  Martinez,  Kyle,  Loretta  Red  Feather,  Rushville,  Neb., 
and  Annabelle  Picket  Pin,  Chadron,  Neb. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  17,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  18,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Austin  L.  Big  Crow  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Austin  L.  Big  Crow  Sr.,  26,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Duly 
12,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  fiancee,  Damie  Okuma,  Pauma  Valley,  Calif.;  one 
son,  Austin  Big  Crow  Dr.,  Pine  Ridge;  his  parents,  Diane  Big  Crow  and 
Dennis  Painte,  Shields,  N.D.;  one  brother,  Rayjay  Painte,  Shields;  and 
five  sisters,  Farrah  Big  Crow,  Rapid  City,  Tina  Painte,  Martin,  and  Denise 
Painte,  Deleena  Painte  and  Danina  Painte,  all  of  Shields. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine 
Ridge,  with  traditional  Lakota  prayers  by  Bob  Lee  and  Laura  Nelson. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Creek. 

Collins  L.  Clifford 

MANDERSON  - Collins  L.  Clifford,  81,  Manderson,  died  Sunday,  Duly  14, 
2002,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Madge  Clifford,  Manderson;  three  sons,  David 
Clifford,  C.D.  Clifford  and  Loren  Clifford,  all  of  Manderson;  four 
daughters,  Cleo  Gates,  Penny  Wolfers  and  Angeline  Clifford,  all  of 
Manderson,  and  Peggy  Morgan,  Bridgeport,  111.;  one  brother,  Tom  Clifford, 
Rapid  City;  25  grandchildren;  and  32  great-grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  will  be  from  3 p.m.  to  midnight  Wednesday,  Duly  17,  at 
Wounded  Knee  School  in  Manderson. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  18,  at  St. 

Agnes  Catholic  Church  in  Manderson,  with  the  Rev.  Pete  Klink  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Vestana  Elk  Boy 

PORCUPINE  - Vestana  Elk  Boy,  59,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Duly  14,  2002, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Quentin  Lone  Elk  and  Brian  Lone  Elk,  both  of 
Porcupine;  three  daughters,  Lucille  Brave  and  Stacy  White  Face,  both  of 
Porcupine,  and  Vestana  Clifford,  Kyle;  two  brothers,  Wyolind  Iron  Boy  and 
Harvey  Iron  Boy,  Porcupine;  one  sister,  Yvonne  Iron  Boy,  Porcupine;  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  18,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP 
office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  20,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP 
office,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  17,  2002 
Elizabeth  L.  Morrison 

INTERIOR  - Elizabeth  L.  Morrison,  66,  Interior,  died  Friday,  Duly  12, 
2002,  in  Interior. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Clifford  Morrison  Dr.,  Wilbur  Morrison  Sr. 
and  Christopher  Morrison,  all  of  Potato  Creek;  six  daughters,  Stella 
Antelope,  Arapahoe,  Wyo.,  Edna  Morrison,  Lander,  Wyo.,  Debra  Frazier,  St. 
Stephen,  Wyo.,  Marion  White  Mouse,  Wanblee,  and  Sarah  Martinez  and  Cindy 
Antelope,  both  of  Potato  Creek;  four  adopted  sisters,  Patty  Harvey, 
Interior,  Martha  Coble,  Munising,  Mo.,  Deanne  Lowe,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
Ramona  Bonin,  Potato  Creek;  one  half  sister,  Ramona  Meat,  Wanblee;  nine 
adopted  children,  Vincent  Armont  and  Paul  Foley,  both  of  New  York,  Kim 
Dewhurst  and  Becky  Dewhurst,  both  of  Martin,  Tim  Phelps,  Denver,  Tom  Casey, 
Porcupine,  D.P.  Sullivan,  Boston,  A1  Miller,  Phillipsburg,  N.D.,  and  Bob 
Stroup,  Caputa;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  18,  at  St.  Henry's 
Catholic  Church  in  Potato  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  20,  at  the  church,  with  Kim 
Dewhurst  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Phoebe  Grace  High  Bull-Morrison 

MARTIN  - Phoebe  Grace  High  Bull-Morrison,  25,  Martin,  died  Sunday,  Duly 
14,  2002,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Dalton  Morrison,  Martin;  one  daughter. 

Morning  Star  Yellow  Bird,  Martin;  her  parents,  Bonnie  High  Bull,  Hisle, 
and  Vernon  Moves  Camp,  Springfield;  three  brothers,  Terance  High  Bull, 

Sioux  Falls,  Garland  Morrison,  Long  Valley,  and  Patrick  Reddy,  Hisle; 
three  sisters,  Candace  Luby,  Sioux  Falls,  Shilo  Ghost,  Manderson,  and 
Wojape  Moves  Camp,  Hisle;  maternal  grandparents,  Arthur  and  Margie 
Morrison,  Martin;  and  paternal  grandmother,  Ellen  Moves  Camp  of  Wanblee. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  building. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  19,  at  the  Martin  CAP  building, 
with  Sonny  Richards  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Hisle  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  18,  2002 
Darred  W.  Red  Cloud 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Darred  W.  Red  Cloud,  14,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Sunday,  Duly 
14,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Karen  Boltz,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Manuel  Red 
Cloud,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers.  Merle  Boltz,  Wounded  Knee,  Michael  Cuny, 
Manderson,  and  Case  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Brittany  Clifford, 
Manderson;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mark  and  Lillian  Fire  Thunder, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Pedro  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  19,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  20,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  16,  2002 
O.H.  Hickman 

Graveside  services  for  0.  H.  "Herschel"  Hickman,  father  of  Seminole 
resident  Gary  Hickman,  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Rest  Haven 
Memorial  Gardens  in  Seminole. 

Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh. 

Rev.  Orville  White  will  officiate  the  services. 

Hickman  died  Sunday,  Duly  14,  2002  in  Shawnee  at  the  age  of  95. 

He  was  born  to  Lewis  R.  and  Myrtle  Dune  (Lightfoot)  Hickman  on  Dune  29, 
1907  in  Sparks.  Hickman  was  raised  in  Sparks,  and  attended  and  graduated 
from  Sparks  High  School. 

He  married  Ann  McCants  on  April  12,  1941  in  Holdenville.  Hickman  worked 
in  the  oil  fields  after  finishing  school.  He  then  purchased  a cattle 
ranch  in  1941,  and  continued  operating  it  until  1974.  Hickman  was  a long- 
time resident  of  Macomb. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Ann,  on  May  1,  1998;  his 
parents;  and  one  sister,  Geniveve  Nall. 

Hickman  is  survived  by  one  daughter.  Sue  Cantrell,  Shawnee;  four  sons, 
Harold  Hickman,  Woodward,  Gary  Hickman,  Seminole,  Robert  Hickman, 

Oklahoma  City,  and  Day  Hickman,  Shawnee;  eight  grandchildren  and  13 
great-grandchildren . 

Duly  17,  2002 

Kelly  Lee  Haney 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  resident  Kelly  Lee  "Brown"  Haney,  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church 


in  Strothers.  Revs.  Mike  Harjo  and  Thomas  Morris  will  officiate. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Harjo  Family  Cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka.  Wake  services  for 
Haney  will  be  tonight  starting  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Hitchitee  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Haney  died  Monday,  Duly  15,  2002  at  Integris  Baptist  Medical  Center  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  42. 

He  was  born  to  Robert  "Bob"  Haney  and  Do  Kay  Underwood  on  Dan.  24, 

1960  in  Seminole  County. 

Haney  was  reared  in  the  Strothers  area  and  attended  school  at  Pleasant 
Grove.  He  was  a member  of  the  Hitchitee  United  Methodist  Church. 

Haney  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Robert  "Bob"  Haney. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  step-father.  Do  Kay  and  D.D.  Berryman, 
Shawnee;  two  children.  Sterling  Royce  Haney  and  Colton  "Chubby"  Haney, 
both  of  Toppenish,  Wash.;  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Steve  Haney, 
Shawnee,  Shelly  Hall,  Oklahoma  City,  Bobbie  Haney,  Okmulgee,  Andrea 
Henderson,  Shawnee,  and  Cyd  Wood,  Oklahoma  City.  Pallbearers  are  Tony 
Perry,  Rick  Deer,  Doe  Deer,  Ronnie  Harjo,  Derome  Isham,  Bruce  Harjo, 
and  Nathan  Harjo.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Victor  Underwood,  Tecumseh 
Underwood,  Ted  Underwood,  Willie  Underwood,  Derry  Haney,  and  Ernie  Haney. 

Copyright  c.  1999  - 2000  The  Seminole  Producer. 

Duly  21,  2002 

Dora  Mae  Herrera 

Dora  Mae  Dirt  Herrera,  69,  died  Friday  in  Shawnee. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Cornerstone  Indian  Baptist  Church, 
Little  Axe,  with  the  Rev.  Bryce  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Cooper  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Herrera  was  born  Oct.  26,  1932,  in  Lawton  to  Wilber  and  Emily  "Little 
Bear"  Dirt.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Shawnee  and  attended  Haskell 
Indian  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

She  was  a homemaker. 

She  was  a member  and  elder  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe.  She  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Cornerstone  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Herrera  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Robert  Wayne  Tyner, 
and  a granddaughter,  Keona  Moletta  Dordon. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Arlene  Herrera,  Denver,  Colo.;  two  sons 
and  a daughter-in-law,  Dan  Tyner,  Shawnee,  Rudy  and  Frankie  Herrera, 
Shawnee;  four  sisters,  Denny  Lee  Ross,  Cordelia  Maxfield,  Dorothy  Dirt, 
Alice  Dirt;  brother,  Paul  "Mutt"  Day;  four  grandchildren;  three 
stepgrandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Duly  15,  2002 

PAUL  E.  'DAP'  NARANDO 

PAUL  E.  ’DAP1  NARANDO  , 45,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  died  Saturday.  He  was 
an  internationally  known  wildlife  artist.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 

Ana  Naranjo;  his  children,  Alana  Naranjo  and  Luciano  Naranjo;  one 
granddaughter,  Aaliyah  Naranjo  all  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  his  parents, 
Raymond  and  Lila  Naranjo  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  three  sisters,  Marian, 
Mildred  and  Rhea  Naranjo  all  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  five  brothers,  Allen 
Naranjo  and  wife  Kay  of  Virginia,  Roger  Naranjo  and  wife  Nona  of  Ignacio, 
Colo.,  Daniel  Naranjo  and  wife  Rose,  Gilbert  Naranjo  all  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo,  and  Dames  Naranjo  and  wife  Isabel  of  Santa  Fe;  his  godmother, 

Helen  Sing  of  Utah;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic 
Church.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar 
Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 


Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Duly  16,  2002 

Dorinda  Lee  (Ben)  ANETH,  UTAH  April  30,  1964  - Duly  13,  2002 

Dorinda  Lee  (Ben),  38,  went  home  to  her  heavenly  father  Duly  13,  2002. 

She  was  born  April  30,  1964,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dimmie  Lee  Sr.  and 
the  late  Almeida  (Ida  Mae)  Lee,  of  Aneth  , Utah.  She  was  born  to  Bithnii 
(Folded  Arm  People);  born  for  Tchii'nii  (Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People) . 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Kevin  Ben  of  Farmington,  Cassandra  I. 
and  husband,  Dohn,  of  Layton,  Utah,  Denton  Ben  Dr.  and  wife,  Sophina,  of 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  Leland  Ben  of  Farmington,  Elias  Ben  of  Hatch,  Utah, 
and  Drew  C.  Merritt  of  Aneth;  and  two  grandchildren,  DeAndre  Ben  and 
McKayla  Irene  Gabaldon. 

She  is  also  survived  by  her  grandmother,  Mary  Day  of  Aneth;  five  sisters, 
Betty  Lee,  Fannie  Nez,  Virginia  Yellowman,  Dulia  Redrock,  Priscilla 
Herrera  and  Marcia  Lee;  and  five  brothers,  Ernest  Lee  Sr.,  Dames  Lee  Sr., 
Dimmie  Lee  Dr.,  Angelo  D.  Lee  and  Martinez  D.  Lee,  and  their  families;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  San  Duan  Mortuary  in  Blanding, 

Utah.  Contributions  and  donations  will  be  greatly  appreciated  at  Marcia 
Lee's  residence  in  Aneth. 

Duly  17,  2002 

Everett  H.  Poyer  Nov.  28,  1915  - Duly  15,  2002 

Everett  H.  Poyer,  87,  a lifetime  resident  of  Shiprock,  passed  away 
Monday,  Duly  15,  2002,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  He 
was  born  Nov.  28,  1915,  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Poyer  graduated  from  high  school  in  Albuquerque  and  was  employed 
with  the  BIA  for  31  years  as  a soil  conservationist.  He  received  emeritus 
hours  for  his  work  there.  He  had  an  experimental  farm  for  the  BIA  and 
raised  native  plants.  As  a farmer,  he  won  many  prizes  in  the  fair.  He 
enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing,  and  loved  the  outdoors.  He  was  a member  of 
the  American  Legion  and  attended  the  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Ida  Edith  (Peshlakai)  Poyer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  David  M.  Poyer  and  wife,  Ellen,  of  Shiprock, 
and  daughter,  Dennie  Dimenez  of  Crystal;  seven  grandchildren  and  six 
great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  19,  at  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  West  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Hernandez,  Matthew  Dimenez,  Eric  Dimenez, 
Raymond  Dimenez,  Yinneyah  Pioche  and  Henry  Chee  Dodge  III.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Donald  Dodge,  Henry  Dodge,  Dames  Kee,  David  M.  Poyer, 
Danielle  Poyer  and  Alton  Halwood. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 

Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Duly  21,  2002 

Dimmie  Lee  MONTEZUMA  CREEK,  UTAH  Duly  17,  2002 

Dimmie  Lee,  75,  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  17,  2002, 
following  an  auto  accident  in  Shiprock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nellie  Doe  of  the  home.  He  is  also  survived 
by  three  sons,  Delbert  Begay  and  wife,  Marie,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  Larry  Lee 
and  wife,  Susie,  of  Montezuma  Creek,  and  Lester  Lee  and  wife,  Nancy,  of 
Monticello,  Utah;  four  daughters,  Nellie  Dishface  and  husband,  Calvin, 
Lillie  Dohnson,  Sarah  Torivio  and  husband,  Byron,  and  Sharon  White  and 
husband,  George,  all  of  Montezuma  Creek;  and  one  stepdaughter,  Diane 
Redhorse  and  husband,  Leo.  He  has  one  half  brother,  Ervin  Gould  and  wife, 
Marita,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.;  one  sister,  Evelyn  Merritt  of  Aneth;  and 
one  half  sister,  Nellie  Slowman  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

His  paternal  grandchildren  are  Verissa  Toney,  Sophina  Garcia,  Natasha 


Lee,  Shane  Lee,  Larson  Lee,  Derrick  Lee,  Lesdrick  Lee,  Chelsea  Lee,  Tyler 
Lee,  Tyrell  Lee  and  Colton  Lee.  His  maternal  grandchildren  are  Calvin 
Dishface  Dr.,  Delphina  Dishface,  Erik  Dishface,  Brandon  R.  Dohnson, 

Shelton  Dohnson,  Vaughn  Dohnson,  Sapharino  Torivio,  Krystal  Torivio, 
Krystallia  Torivio,  Kryleria  Torivio  and  Lemitrius  White.  Six  great- 
grandchildren also  survive  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Lucy  Lee,  in  December  1982; 
one  son,  Sammie  Lee,  in  September  1979;  his  mother,  Susie  Lee  David,  in 
September  1973;  and  a granddaughter,  Sharlise  D.  White,  who  died  in  Duly, 
1992. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  start  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  22,  2002 
at  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Montezuma  Creek.  Pastor  Ray  Whaley  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Montezuma  Creek. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lester  Lee,  Derrick  Lee,  Byron  Torivio,  Brandon  R. 
Dohnson,  Shelton  Dohnson  and  Vaughn  Dohnson.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Arredondo  Merritt  and  Dose  Garcia.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Lee, 
Delbert  Begay,  Nellie  Dishface,  Lillie  Dohnson,  Sarah  Torivio,  Sharon  L. 
White,  Peter  Merritt,  Harrison  Merritt,  Evelyn  L.  Merritt,  Nellie  Slowman 
and  Ervin  Gould. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

Duly  18,  2002 
Nellie  Mitchell  Hamm 

Nellie  Mitchell  Hamm,  55,  of  Globe  died  Duly  14  at  Cobre  Valley 
Community  Hospital.  She  was  born  in  Cherokee,  N.C.,  and  had  lived  in 
Arizona  29  years. 

Mrs.  Hamm  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Kenneth  Hamm  of  Globe;  two  sons, 
Paul  Hamm  and  Dason  Hamm  of  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  one  daughter,  Katherine 
Barnes  of  Clarksville;  her  mother,  Nell  Lanive  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.;  one 
brother,  Doug  Wallace  of  Oakgrove,  Tenn.;  five  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . 

Private  services  were  handled  by  Lamont  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  17,  2002 
Naomi  Rehm 

Naomi  Rehm,  77,  of  Parks  died  Sunday,  Duly  7,  2002.  She  was  born  Aug.  31 
1924  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Laveen,  and  had  lived  in 
Parks  for  more  than  50  years.  She  worked  at  the  Navajo  Army  Depot  for  10 
years . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter  Vivian  Rehm  of  Parks;  stepdaughter 
Elizabeth  Rehm  of  Hermiston,  Ore.;  two  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  held  Friday,  Duly  19,  2002,  at  11  a.m.  at  Stewart 
Chapel,  117  S.  Slagel  St.,  Williams.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour  before 
the  services  at  the  chapel.  Stewart  Chapel  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Duly  17,  2002 

William  'Bill'  Adams,  Sr. 

William  "Bill"  Walter  Adams,  Sr.,  83,  died  at  IHS  in  Browning  on  Duly  7, 
2002,  of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  was  said  Wednesday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Funeral 


mass  will  be  held  Thursday  at  2 p.m.  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  was  born  April  24,  1919,  at  Birch  Creek.  He  attended  school  at  Birch 
Creek  through  the  eighth  grade  and  Browning  Public  Schools  through  the 
10th  grade.  He  was  in  Co.  B 306th  Med.  Bn.,  a member  of  the  81st  Wildcat 
Infantry  Division  Army  of  the  United  States.  He  served  Dune  11,  1942,  to 
Nov.  29,  1945,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  He  was  a litter  bearer 
during  WW  II  and  served  at  Southern  Philippines,  Fuzon.  He  was  awarded  the 
American  Theater  Service  Medal,  Philippine  Liberation  Medal,  Bronze 
Service  Star,  Asiatic  Pacific  Service  Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal  and 
Victory  Medal. 

In  1945,  he  and  Wilma  Guardipee  were  married. 

Adams  worked  as  a laborer,  for  the  railroad.  Anaconda  mine  in  Butte  and 
was  a firefighter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Wilma;  daughters,  Karen  Adams  and  Reva  Adams 
both  of  Browning,  Geraldine  Charlo  of  Umatilla,  Ore.,  Frances  Adams  and 
Allison  Adams,  both  of  Cut  Bank  and  a granddaughter  he  raised  as  his  own, 
Brenda  Vielle  of  Salem,  Ore.;  sons,  Eugene  Dubray,  Barry  Adams,  William 
Adams,  Dr.,  and  grandsons  he  raised  as  his  own,  Deremy  Adams  and  Tyler 
Heavy  Runner,  all  of  Browning;  sisters,  Violet  Welch  and  Mary  "Billie" 
Adams,  both  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Alpha  Brown;  29  grandchildren;  and  34 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Matthew  and  Mary  Adams;  sisters 
Daisy  Adams  and  Gertrude  "Doody"  Garry;  and  a brother,  Sidney  Adams. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Kenneth  Loring,  Sr. 

Kenneth  Lee  Loring,  Sr.,  39,  died  at  IHS  in  Browning  on  Duly  5,  2002. 

Rosary  was  said  Tuesday  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields.  Funeral  mass  was  held 
at  St.  Anne's  on  Wednesday  with  burial  at  the  Loring  ranch. 

He  was  born  Nov.  1,  1962,  in  Browning  and  attended  Flandreau  High  School 
He  was  a ranch  hand  and  did  carpentry  work.  Loring  enjoyed  breaking  horses 
fishing,  hunting,  basketball  and  family  gatherings.  He  loved  his  family 
and  enjoyed  every  minute  he  spent  with  them. 

Survivors  include  his  partner,  Cecilia;  his  parents,  Wyena  Loring  and 
Bill  and  Loxie  Loring;  daughters,  Trista,  Tiana  and  Starla,  of  Omaha,  Nebr 
; sons,  Trevor,  Travis  and  Little  Ken;  sisters,  Dana,  Tammy,  Marla,  Loxie 
Lynn  and  Dori;  brothers,  Harland,  Bill  Blue,  Kelly,  Dohn  and  Dustin;  and 
his  grandmother,  Sisty  Galbreath. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother.  Rusty. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  18,  2002 
Dallas  Marceau 

Dallas  Shantay  Marceau,  14,  died  Dune  27,  2002,  of  injuries  suffereed  in 
a motor  vehicle  accident. 

Services  were  held  Duly  2,  2002,  in  Heart  Butte  at  St.  Anne's  Parish 
with  Father  Dan  Powers  officiating. 

She  was  born  in  Great  Falls  on  Mar.  22,  1988  and  graduated  from  Heart 
Butte  Middle  School  in  May.  She  liked  hanging  out  with  her  group  of  best 
friends  and  enjoyed  playing  volleyball.  She  was  her  class  secretary.  She 
had  planned  to  attend  a seminar  at  a police  academy  in  San  Diego  in  August 
She  was  also  involved  in  Gear  Up. 

Marceau  is  survived  by  her  mother  and  stepfather,  Dulene  Martinez  and 
Yenrry  Harris;  her  father,  Edwin  Lee  Champine,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Rita 
Salois;  sisters,  Dara  Kaye,  Keenan  and  Fernele  Marceau  of  Heart  Butte, 
Rose,  Christy  and  Marie  Champine  of  Browning;  brothers,  Edwin  Lee  Champine 
Dr.,  and  Shay  Dalton  Marceau  of  Heart  Butte;  a sister,  Melinda  and  brother 
Bobby  Lee  of  Rocky  Boy;  her  grandmother,  Zelma  DuCharme;  great- 
grandparents,  Beatrice  and  Fred  Marceau  of  Heart  Butte,  who  also  raised 
her  as  their  daughter;  numerous  great-uncles  and  aunts,  cousins,  nieces 
and  nephews;  uncle,  Thom  and  Gaye  DuCharme  of  Browning;  and  aunt  Dodi  and 
uncle  Emerald  Spotted  Eagle. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandmother,  Catherine  "Caroline" 


Bear  Shoe  Calf  Boss  Ribs  #1;  great-grandfather , Frank  Derry  Comes  At 
Night;  and  lack  Makes  Cold  Weather,  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Duly  17,  2002 

Kent  Stevens 

LODGE  GRASS  - Kent  A.  Stevens  from  the  "where  gardens  grow  with  no 
water"  District  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  passed  on  to  the  other  side  Duly 
13,  2002. 

He  was  born  Aug.  16,  1956,  in  the  Hardin  Hospital,  to  his  Crow  parents, 
Danet  Schenderline  (Piegan  Clan)  and  Donnie  Stevens.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Piegan  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan. 

Kent  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Linda  Edmo  Stevens;  his  parents;  two 
brothers,  Dominic,  Dr.  (Linda  Lee  Havener)  of  "Home"  District  and  Deffery 
W.  (Sheryl  Rae  Roth)  of  Off  Reservation  District;  and  two  sisters,  Donna 
(French)  Dillon,  Mighty  Few  District  and  Lois  Stevens  (Cyrus  Gros  Ventre); 
three  sons,  Kert  (Andrea),  Daniel  of  Reno,  Nev.,  Thomas  of  Pryor;  and  a 
daughter,  Alicia  of  Reno;  four  grandchildren,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews; 
and  his  special  nephews,  Nic  and  Garrett  Stevens. 

He  learned  at  an  early  age  how  to  ride  horses,  wrestle  calves  at 
branding  time  and  trail  cattle  from  the  family  ranch  on  the  Lodge  Grass  to 
the  Big  Horn  Mountain's  grassy  ranges  in  springtime  conditions  and  bring 
them  home  again  in  autumn-winter  conditions. 

Kent  attended  Lodge  Grass  Schools,  loved  the  outdoors  and  the  beauty  of 
and  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  enjoyed  camping,  four-wheeling, 
photography  and  welding.  He  was  proficient  in  electronics,  carpentry, 
plumbing,  mechanics  and  raising  horses. 

His  grandparents  preceded  him  in  death. 

Kent  married  Linda  Edmo  Stevens  on  Aug.  15,  1992,  and  lived  in  Blackfoot 
Idaho,  and  recently  moved  back  to  Lodge  Grass.  His  Idaho  family  included 
his  wife's  parents,  Maxine  Racehorse  Edmo  and  the  late  Kesley  Edmo,  Sr. 
(Casey);  brothers,  Leo  C.  Edmo,  Kesley  (Linda  Lee)  Edmo,  Dr.,  Blaine  Edmo, 
Gary  (Danice)  Edmo,  Kevin  (LeeAnn),  Edmo  (deceased);  and  sisters,  Lorraine 
Edmo  (Derry)  Cordova,  Lucille  Edmo,  Louise  Edmo  Dixey  (Clyde)  and  Lori 
Edmo-Suppah  (Delson),  Wesley  (Nancy)  Edmo  and  Linda's  children,  Casey 
Ellsworth  and  Rebecca  Ellesworth  and  many  grandchildren . All  members  of 
the  Shoshone  Bannock  Tribes. 

Tribal  traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  17, 
at  the  Stevens  Family  ranch.  Traditional  burial  services  will  be  held  10  a 
m.  Thursday,  Duly  18,  in  the  Stevens  family  ranch  on  Lodge  Grass  Creek. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Dames  A.  Wilson,  Dr. 

HARDIN  - Dames  A.  "Cactus"  Wilson,  Dr.,  80,  of  Hardin,  died  Saturday 
evening.  Duly  13,  2002,  in  the  Heritage  Acres  Nursing  Home. 

He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1921,  in  Garryowen,  a son  of  Dames  Wilson,  Sr.,  and 
Rose  Old  Bear.  He  was  raised  by  Lena  Old  Bear  while  he  received  his 
education  in  Crow  Agency  and  Pierre,  S.D. 

Cactus  was  a cowboy  and  bronco  rider  who  worked  for  the  Antler  Rancher 
and  later  as  a house  painter  and  maintenance  man  for  the  Montana  Highway 
Department . 

He  was  married  to  Myrtle  BigMan  until  the  time  of  her  death.  He 
remarried  and  later  divorced.  He  was  a member  of  the  Four  Square  Church, 
Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  child  of  Big  Lodge. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Derry  Wilson  of  Crow  Agency;  and  a daughter, 
Peggy  Rising  Sun  of  Hardin;  his  sisters,  Alice  Wilson  of  Hardin,  Phoebe 
Dillon  of  Crow  Agency,  Dessie  Halverson  of  Wyoming,  Dora  Dohnston  of 
Colorado  and  Agnes  Old  Bear  of  Benteen;  his  brother,  David  Yarlott,  Sr.  of 
Benteen;  10  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters,  Nora,  Mollie,  Harriett 
Marie,  Bertha  and  Susie  Yellowtail;  brothers,  Bert,  Henry  and  Dohn;  a son, 
Sherman . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  17,  in  the  Crow 


Agency  Four  Square  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Duly  20,  2002 

Frank  Half  Sr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - Frank  Half,  Sr.,  38,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  Thursday  Duly  18, 
2002,  in  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic  of  complications  following  surgery. 

Baaa ' chiileckiassa  (Known  to  be  Fortunate)  was  born  Aug.  31,  1963  in 
Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Robert  Half,  Sr.  and  Lorena  Morning.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  St.  Xavier,  before  attending  Hardin  schools  and 
completed  his  education  at  the  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland.  While 
in  high  school  he  participated  in  basketball,  football  and  wrestling  and 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Rodeo  Club,  where  he  rode  in  saddle  bronco 
events.  Frank  enjoyed  horses  and  trained  them  at  various  racetracks  in 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Frank  married  Michele  Stops  on  Nov.  16,  2001,  in  Hardin  and  the  couple 
made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Piegan  Clan  and  a child  of  the 
Bad  War  Deeds  Clan.  He  worked  on  several  highway  construction  projects, 
worked  for  the  Crow  IHS  Hospital,  Quick  Mart,  area  farms  and  ranches  and 
was  recently  employed  as  a concrete  finisher  for  Swank  Construction. 

His  father,  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Dasper  Half  and  a sister,  Brenda 
Half  preceded  Frank  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Michele  of  Lodge  Grass;  his  five  children, 
Clinton  (CC)  Half  of  Lodge  Grass,  Frank  Half,  Dr.  of  Crow  Agency,  Rena  Mae 
Half  of  Washington,  Nichole  Half  and  Anita  Bixby  of  Hardin;  his  mother, 
Lorene  Morning  Half  of  Crow  Agency;  five  brothers,  Etting  (Dackie)  Half  of 
Pryor,  Kenneth  (Doclyn)  Ward  of  Lodge  Grass,  Arnold  (Gevy)  Costa,  Daniel 
(Elsie)  and  Greg  (Dorcella)  Half  of  Crow  Agency;  his  five  sisters,  Mary 
Dane  (Isaac)  Birdinground  of  Garryowen,  Corliss  (Clinton)  Iron  of  Hardin, 
Iva  (Rudolph)  Shane,  Ruby  (Al)  Big  Hair  and  Carlotta  Half  of  Crow  Agency; 
his  adopted  brothers,  Hartford  (Sylvia)  Stops  and  Eddy  Roundface;  his 
adopted  sisters,  Donna  Defferson,  Geraldine  Big  Day,  Diane  Not  Afraid, 

Mary  and  Sandy  Medicine  Horse,  Aretha  Hoops,  Deana  and  Zona  Roundface;  his 
grandfather,  Keith  Black  Hawk,  his  grandmothers,  Mae  House,  Myrtle  Smart 
Enemy,  Pearl  Hogan,  Annie  Walks,  and  Laura  Singer;  two  granddaughters, 
Frankie  and  Devene;  his  brother-in-  law,  Melville  (Donya)  Stops;  his 
sister-in-law,  Marilyn  (Charles)  Salway;  his  father-in-law,  Melvin 
(Aurelia)  Stops;  his  aunts,  Phyllis  Well  Known,  Darlene  (Dwayne)  Bixby, 
Carol  (Dohn)  Bullinsight,  Rita  (Owen)  Snell,  Glenda  Morrison,  Dohanna 
(Sonny)  Reed)  Dane  (Wayne)  Moccasin,  Lucy  (Bobby)  Little  Light,  Tana  (Max 
French)  Olyette,  Leda  (Bernard  Little  Nest)  Falls  Down,  Mary  (Gale)  Three 
Irons  and  Mary  Hoops;  his  uncles,  Derry  Hoops  Wilson,  Sam  Hoops,  Tommy 
Half,  Dexter  (Marclene),  Adli  (Norma),  William  (Donna)  and  Frank  (Agnes) 
Falls  Down,  Dr.,  Maurice  Mountain  Sheep,  Tyrone  (Linda)  Ten  Bear,  Clifford 
(Ardith)  Birdinground,  Arthur  Alden,  Sr.,  and  Ronnie  (Ruby)  Big  Man;  his 
special  friends,  Randy  Not  Afraid,  Domonic  Costa,  Manford  Gardner,  Elmer 
Yarlott,  Dr.,  Randy  and  Cameron  Three  Irons,  Curtis  Real  Bird,  Robert 
Snell,  George  Couture,  Sr.,  Allie  Little  Light  and  Mr.  And  Mrs.  Walsh  of 
Ashland,  whom  he  lived  with  during  his  high  school  days.  Numerous  nieces 
and  nephews  also  survive  him. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Monday  Duly  22,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Duly  23,  2002 

Sheran  Ethan  Strange  Owl 

PABLO  - Sheran  Ethan  Strange  Owl  was  born  Nov.  11,  1995,  to  Rufus  (RD) 
and  Holly  Smith  Strange  Owl  at  the  Crow-Northern  Cheyenne  Hospital  in  Crow 
Agency.  Our  precious  little  angel  died  Duly  20,  2002,  in  Missoula,  of 


injuries  sustained  in  a car  accident  which  occurred  in  Poison  on  Duly  19, 
2002. 

He  attended  Headstart,  Kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  in  Ronan.  He 
enjoyed  eating  at  various  restaurants  and  fast  food  places,  playing  in  the 
park  and  being  in  the  company  of  his  young  brother,  Malik,  and  younger 
sister,  Des'Rae. 

He  was  a descendant  of  Chief  Black  Kettle  and  Chief  Dull  Knife.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Bow  String  and  Hereditary  Chiefs  Society. 

His  great-grandmother,  Grace  Strange  Owl;  grandmother,  Elaine  Strange 
Owl;  grandfathers,  Gordon  Strange  Owl  and  Raymond  Rising  Sun;  and  uncle 
Dohnny  Strange  Owl  preceded  Sheran  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  RD  of  Busby  and  Holly  Strange  Owl  of 
Pablo;  his  brother  Malika  and  sister  Des'Rae  of  Pablo;  his  grandparents, 
Alfred  (Deanne)  Strange  Owl,  Tom  (Charlotte)  Rockroads,  Ed  (Laretha) 
Grinsell  and  Irving  Rising  Sun  of  Busby,  Don  (Sylvia)  Garcia  of  Poison, 
George  (Rachel)  Magpie,  Don  (Ruthie)  Shoulderblade  and  David  Strange  Owl 
of  Lame  Deer,  Mike  (Florence)  Running  Wolf  of  Birney,  Dayton  (Ann  Grace) 
Raben  of  Colorado,  Dim  (Eva)  Lee  of  Wyoming  and  Alice  Rising  Sun  of 
Billings;  his  aunts,  Rachel  Strange  Owl,  Shasta  (Shane)  Birdsbill,  Alfreda 
(Hubert)  Heart,  Deborah  (Doedy)  Emerson,  Sylvia  (Lolin)  Shorty,  Ann  (Dan) 
Booker,  Duanita  (Richard  Foote)  Weasel  Bear  and  Angie  Elie;  his  uncles, 
Wayne,  Melvin  (Roberta),  Dayton,  Aljo  (Christine)  and  Frank  Strange  Owl, 
Phillip  (Peggy)  and  Larry  (Dolene)  Rising  Sun,  Randy  Big  Head  and  Do-Do 
(Emily)  Weasel  Bear;  as  well  as  numerous  cousins  and  relatives. 

We  love  you  Sheran.  We  miss  you  greatly.  You  will  always  be  a part  of  us 
because  we  will  carry  you  in  our  hearts  forever. 

"Dear  Lord,  I place  my  tiny  hand  in  yours  when  I heard  you  call  my  name. 

I wondered  then  if  I could  stay,  to  laugh,  to  learn,  to  love,  to  play. 
Perhaps  my  time  may  seem  to  brief,  I pray  it  does  not  bring  undue  grief.  I 
pray  that  if  my  parting  has  left  a void,  help  them  fill  it  with  remembered 
joy.  Oh  loving  parents  and  family  that  I miss,  I ask  you  now  to  remember 
this  I asked  the  Lord,  don't  let  them  grieve,  I'm  following  the  path  you 
laid  for  me.  Do  not  stand  at  the  grave  and  cry,  I could  not  stay  another 
day,  God  has  better  plan  for  me.  In  the  hearts  of  this  I love  and  from  the 
Heavens  up  above,  I'm  sending  you  all  my  love."  Author  unknown. 

Wake  service  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  23,  in  the  Strange  Owl 
Family  residence  in  Busby.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Wednesday, 
Duly  24,  in  the  Busby  White  River  Mennonite  church  with  Rev.  Doe  Walks 
Along  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  17,  2002 

Calvin  V.  Clark  Sr. 

WOLF  POINT  --  Calvin  V.  Clark  Sr.,  77,  a former  game  warden,  member  of 
the  Tribal  Council  and  retired  co-owner  of  Ost-Clark  water  hauling 
business  in  Wolf  Point,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  at  a Wolf  Point 
hospital.  A wake  is  7 this  evening  at  Oswego  Community  Hall.  His  funeral 
is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Oswego  Community  Hall,  with  burial  in  Oswego 
Catholic  Cemetery.  Bell  Mortuary  of  Glasgow  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Tootie  Clark  of  Wolf  Point;  sons  Mitchell 
Clark,  Calvin  Clark  Dr.  and  Ronald  Dackson,  all  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Gerald 
Dackson  of  Poplar;  daughters  Dudy  Rodriguez  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Coleen 
Clark,  Linda  Clark  and  Ethel  "Pie"  Dackson,  all  of  Wolf  Point;  sisters 
Bernadine  Wallace  of  Frazer  and  Rita  Track  of  Wolf  Point;  brothers  Walter 
Clark  and  Donald  Clark  of  Frazer;  34  grandchildren,  52  great-grandchildren 
and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  Kermit,  Rusty  and  Roland. 


Duly  19,  2002 


Robin  Wayne  Walking  Eagle 

RONAN  --  Robin  Wayne  Walking  Eagle,  40,  died  Tuesday  in  his  home.  Cause 
of  death  is  under  investigation.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church  in  Poplar,  with  burial  to 
follow  in  Riverside  Cemetery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lori  Walking  Eagle,  and  daughters,  Natasha 
and  Hesse,  both  of  Ronan;  brothers,  Clarence,  Myron  and  Kermit  Walking 
Eagle,  all  of  Brockton,  Allie  Walking  Eagle  of  Springville,  Utah,  Melvin 
"Rusty"  Walking  Eagle  of  Alexandria,  Va.;  and  sisters,  Toni  and  Doris 
Walking  Eagle,  both  of  Brockton. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  sisters  Sharon  and  Penny  Walking  Eagle;  and 
a brother,  Michael  Walking  Eagle. 

Duly  23,  2002 

Keith  C.  'Ike'  Heavy  Runner 

BROWNING  --  Keith  C.  "Ike"  Heavy  Runner,  49,  an  Army  veteran  and  former 
business  manager  at  Blackfeet  Community  College,  died  of  kidney  failure 
Sunday  at  a Browning  hospital.  Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Little  Flower 
Parish  in  Browning.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  in  Ground  Cemetery  west  of  Starr  School. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Eugene  Sr.  and  Gertrude  Heavy  Runner  of 
Browning;  sisters  Linda  Warden  and  Gay  Ann  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning  and 
Iris  Heavy  Runner  of  Wolf  Point;  brothers  Eugene  Heavy  Runner  Dr.  of  Pablo, 
George  Heavy  Runner  of  Browning  and  Lyle  Heavy  Runner  of  Great  Falls;  and 
grandparents  George  and  Angeline  Old  Person  and  Dohn  and  Mary  Ground. 

Ike  worked  at  Blackfeet  Community  College  for  20  years  as  the  business 
manager.  He  recently  went  back  to  work  at  the  college  as  a financial 
consultant.  As  one  of  the  original  staff  members,  Ike  was  able  to 
experience  the  growth  of  the  college  starting  from  a one-house  structure 
to  a multi-million  dollar  facility  that  serves  as  the  primary  post- 
secondary higher  educational  institution  on  the  Blackfeet  reservation. 

He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  who  enjoyed  golfing,  fishing  and  betting  on 
the  horse  races. 

Although  he  had  no  biological  children,  Ike  was  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a large  part  in  the  raising  of  his  niece,  Kathy  Warden,  and 
her  children  Lakota  Weatherwax,  Trae  and  Summer  Kennerly.  He  had  one 
godson,  Kellan  Hall. 

Ike  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  David,  Glenn,  Duane,  Carl  and 
Kermit  Heavy  Runner;  and  a sister,  Bonnie  Heavy  Runner. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

"RE : Letter  to  the  Editor:  Learned  Helplessness"  

Date:  Tue,  16  Dul  2002  21:40:31  -0700 

From:  "Theda  Kresge"  <tkresge@cybertrails . com> 

Sub j : Query 

To : <gars@nanews . org 

Dear  Editor: 

I have  a very  strong  concern  regarding  Indian  Health  Service  hiring 
practices.  The  concern  is  about  a position  to  be  located  within  IHS 
Headquarters,  Rockville,  MD.  I was  so  upset.  I am  enclosing  my  e-mails 
to  Senator  Dohn  McCain  and  Senator  Don  Kyi,  Arizona  senators. 

Honorable  Congressman: 

It  is  my  understanding  interviews  are  presently  being  conducted  for  the 
Director  of  Behavioral  Health  within  Indian  Health  Services  (IHS).  This 
position  would  be  within  the  Headquarters  branch  of  IHS. 

It  is  my  further  understanding,  no  Native  American  is  being  considered 
for  the  position.  Only  non-Indians  are  being  interviewed,  interestingly 
all  are  from  the  quasi-military  Commission  Corps.  This  seems  to  happen 
in  each  and  every  instance  of  a top  administrative  position  within  that 


organization.  At  times  it  appears  as  if  professional  incest  occurs 
within  that  federal  service  branch. 

There  are  always  reasons  for  not  having  a qualified  Native  American  in 
the  final  panel.  The  finer  points  of  discrimination  in  disqualifying  an 
applicant  have  been  honed  to  a fine  art  in  today's  bureaucracy. 

Why  do  I bring  my  concerns  to  your  office?  Because  it  simply  does  no 
good  to  offer  any  concerns  with  the  IHS  administration  in  HQ  or  other 
sites . 

More  than  likely  there  is  nothing  your  office  can  do  in  a matter  as 
this.  However,  in  my  growing  up  years,  (I  am  almost  into  my  7th  decade) 
the  common  phrase  heard  was  "write  your  Congressman"  so  I am. 

This  particular  position  is  vitally  important  in  the  deliverance  of 
treatment  services  to  Native  American  people.  With  the  prolonged 
alcohol/substance  addictions  and  dual  and  multiple  diagnoses  among 
Indian  adults  and  adolescents,  it  is  so  important  to  have  a 
knowledgeable  professional  individual  who  understands.  One  who 
understands  and  lives  the  culture  and  traditions  as  well  as  having  the 
professional  skills  to  direct  such  a program  of  needed  services. 

Thank  you  for  any  attention  your  office  may  give  to  this  matter.  I know 
you  are  a busy  person,  I express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  your 
professional  services  within  our  congress. 

Theda  Goodfox  Kresge,  M.S.,  M.Ed.,  B.S.,  (retired) 

Replies  from  their  offices  indicate  I will  receive  a response,  but 
this  may  take  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  the  Director  has  been  named,  it 
is  the  Hispanic  and  I have  heard  via  moccasin  grapevine  that  he  was 
pre-selected.  All  the  rhetoric,  the  interviewing  was  simply  a sham. 
Today  I wrote  the  Acting  HQ  Director,  IHS  of  my  strong  concerns. 

Acting  IHS  Director  Lincoln: 

Approximately  three  years  ago  at  an  IHS  Behavioral  Health  Conference  in 
Albuquerque,  we  passed  a resolution  requesting  a Native  American  be 
considered  for  the  position  of  Behavioral  Health  Director.  In  fact,  it 
was  from  the  group  of  Native 

American  Behavioral  Health  professionals  that  the  proposal  had  come  for 
such  a position  to  be  placed  in  HQE. 

Recently,  I had  heard  interviews  were  being  conducted  for  the  above 
position  and  that  a Hispanic,  a Black  and  an  Asian  were  on  the  final 
panel.  Angered  by  this  ploy  of  IHS,  for  it  always  seems  to  happen  that 
no  Native  American  ever  makes  the  final  cut,  I wrote  Senator  John  McCain 
and  Senator  Ion  Kyi,  Arizona  senators  expressing  my  dismay  at  the 
actions  of  Indian  Health  Service.  I also  understand  all  three  were 
Commission  Corps  which  is  always  the  way  it  is. 

I understand  the  choice  has  been  made,  or  should  I state  pre-selection 
has  been  done.  For  that  is  the  strong  rumor  that  has  been  winging 
across  Indian  country,  and  surprise,  surprise,  the  individual  is  from 
the  "Phoenix  Mafia"  nest.  That  is  a term  that  I have  heard  used  among 
IHS  workers  and  citizens. 

You  may  be  a Phoenician  too,  I don't  know,  but  it  certainly  seems  that 
many  in  HQ  ranks  reflect,  as  I described  to  the  Senators,  a professional 
incestual  cloning. 

News  stories  have  declaimed  the  insufficiencies,  ill-treatment, 
unlicensed  professionals  and  poor  quality  of  Indian  Health  care  that 
seemingly  exists  throughout  Indian  Health  Service.  At  this  point  my 
uppermost  concern,  as  a retired  senior  citizen,  is  the  gross  lack  of 
professional  practices  in  IHS  hiring  actions.  Nepotism,  personal 
preferences,  appointments  without  announcements  of  positions,  etc.  all 
seem  to  exist. 


I have  no  personal  vendetta  against  your  selection  of  the  Behavioral 


Health  Director,  simply  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  I only 
hope  that  all  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  same  parameters,  with 
no  variations.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  now  that  can  be  done  to 
alter  this  situation  nor  your  selection.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  not 
heartbreakingly  painful,  to  recall  the  past  actions  of  IHS  when  the 
Behavioral  Health  Director  Panel  was  called  for.  If  the  right  person  was 
not  on  it,  the  panel  was  cancelled. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Respectfully, 

Theda  Goodfox  Kresge,  M.S.,  M.Ed.  (retired) 

Editor,  I can  see  so  very  clearly  how  we  Indian  people  came  to  know 
"learned  helplessness".  Situations  as  this  reinforce  the  syndrome. 

Well-  just  had  to  share.  It's  obviously  a done  deal  as  I stated  in  my 
missive  to  the  Acting  Director  of  IHS. 

Thank  you. 

Theda  Goodfox  Kresge 
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DEAR  INDIAN  COUNTRY, 

Your  assistance  and  letters  needed. 

Please  pass  this  information  along. 

Thank  you  for  your  support, 

Victor  Rocha 
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Duly  19,  2002 

Open  Letter  to  the  American  Indian  Community: 

Without  notice  or  consultation,  as  of  Duly  1,  2002,  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles  (UCLA)  unilaterally  removed  Professor  Duane 
Champagne  (Chippewa)  from  his  post  as  Director  of  the  UCLA  American  Indian 
Studies  Center  (AISC).  After  11  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
American  Indian  community  and  UCLA,  Professor  Champagne  was  not 
recommended  for  reappointment  to  his  position,  despite  his  willingness  to 
serve.  The  on  and  off  campus  Indian  and  Indian  Studies  community  is 
confused,  shocked,  and  dismayed  with  this  abrupt  change  in  leadership. 

His  removal  severely  threatens  the  continuity  of  important  AISC 
initiatives  involving  community-based  research,  advocacy,  community 
service,  student  recruitment  and  retention,  fund-raising,  and  the  growth 
of  American  Indian  Studies  at  UCLA.  In  fact,  all  community  service 
efforts  for  the  Native  American  community,  in  the  name  of  UCLA,  are  rooted 
in  the  American  Indian  Studies  Center  and  the  American  Indian  Studies 
degree  programs. 

UCLA  has  imposed  their  decision  on  the  American  Indian  community.  The 
American  Indian  Studies  faculty,  staff,  students,  and  community  were  not 
consulted  on  this  matter.  Instead,  UCLA  has  dismissed  the  idea  of  shared 
governance  in  the  case  of  American  Indian  Studies  and  expects  our 
community  to  accept  silently  their  decision.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  silent. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years.  Native  people  have  joined  with  other 


communities  to  assert  their  right  to  self-determination  at  the  University 
through  the  development  of  academic  programming  that  is  relevant  to  the 
conditions  of  our  communities.  The  AISC  and  American  Indian  Studies 
interdisciplinary  degree  programs  are  nationally  renowned  programs 
providing  real  service  to  Indian  Nations  and  people,  and  these  beneficial 
programs  are  now  threatened.  Taking  advantage  of  the  low  numbers  of  UCLA, 
the  University  has  decided  to  choose  our  leadership  for  us!  UCLA  should 
affirm  the  will  of  our  community  in  regards  to  the  appropriate  mission  for 
the  AISC. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  all  of  the  work  and  support  that  UCLA  AISC 
has  done  to  support  us,  and  now  we  need  to  support  it.  UCLA  needs  to  hear 
your  voice.  Indian  nations,  community  organizations,  student 
organizations,  alumni,  concerned  individuals,  future  Bruins,  youth 
organizations  and  all  interested  parties,  please  express  your  concern 
about  their  decision  to  not  renew  the  appointment  of  Professor  Champagne, 
without  a vote  of  the  American  Indian  Studies  faculty  and  without 
consultation  with  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  tribal  and  community 
representatives.  We  deserve  accountability,  collegiality  and  respect  from 
UCLA. 

Please  write  to  UCLA  Chancellor  Albert  Carnesale  and  include  the  following 
points  in  your  correspondence: 

* Concern  over  the  UCLA's  lack  of  shared  governance  and  consultation 
with  the  community  regarding  the  Directorship  of  the  UCLA  AISC. 

* Request  that  Chancellor  Carnesale  meet  with  Professor  Champagne  in 
person,  as  soon  as  possible. 

* Request  that  Chancellor  Carnesale  convene  a blue  ribbon  panel, 
comprised  of  impartial  representatives  from  the  various  constituencies 
of  the  AISC  (AIS  faculty  and  staff,  students,  community  members,  etc.) 
who  convene  and  investigate  the  matter  in  the  name  of  shared  governance 
and  then  provide  actionable  recommendations  to  the  Chancellor  within  a 
short  timeframe  so  as  to  minimally  disrupt  the  Center's  activities. 

Please  send  your  letters  to: 

Chancellor  Albert  Carnesale 
Office  of  the  Chancellor 
2147  Murphy  Hall,  UCLA  MC  140501 
Los  Angeles,  California  90095-1405 
cmailto: acarnesale@ucla . edu>acarnesale@ucla . edu 

Victor  Rocha 
C.I.R.C.L.E.  for  UCLA 

(Coalition  for  Indian  Rights,  Consultation,  Leadership  and  Education) 
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Administration  criticized  on  management  of  sacred  Indian  sites 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Thursday,  Duly  18,  2002 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Bush  administration  is  allowing  mining  companies  to 
exploit  sites  sacred  to  American  Indians,  Indian  leaders  said  Wednesday. 


"The  very  idea  of  placing  a cell  phone  tower  at  the  Wailing  Wall,  making 
a parking  lot  out  of  Notre  Dame,  or  putting  an  oil  rig  in  the  Blue  Mosque 
or  Westminster  Abbey  is  preposterous/'  said  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif., 
"And  yet,  there  are  numerous  Native  American  sacred  sites  . . . that  are 
currently  being  ravaged  and  destroyed  in  these  very  ways." 

Boxer  is  helping  California's  Quechan  Tribe  fight  the  effort  by  Glamis 
Gold  Ltd.  to  develop  a 1,600-acre  open-pit  gold  mine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Colorado  River  in  Imperial  County,  Calif. 

For  generations,  the  tribe's  ancestors  gathered  at  the  site  to  perform 
funeral  rites  and  cremate  their  dead. 

"This  mine  would  rip  the  heart  out  of  the  tribe's  religious  center," 
Boxer  said. 

Before  leaving  office  in  January  2001,  the  Clinton  administration 
rejected  the  mine  request  because  of  cultural  considerations.  But  in 
October,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  rescinded  the  denial  and  is 
reconsidering  the  company's  application. 

"We  thought  we  won  a victory  and  it  was  taken  away  from  us  before  we  had 
a chance  to  celebrate,"  Quechan  President  Mike  Jackson  said.  "Our  elders 
just  shake  their  heads  knowing  this  has  happened  too  many  times  in  the 
past . " 

Norton  has  yet  to  meet  with  the  tribe  about  the  decision,  lackson  said. 

Interior  Department  official  Christopher  Kearney  said  there  are  policies 
in  place  requiring  the  department  to  consider  the  cultural  or  religious 
significance  of  a location  when  approving  land  use  and  other  rules  are  in 
the  development  stage. 

But  when  pressed  by  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Daniel 
Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  Kearney  could  not  give  examples  of  cases  where  religious 
considerations  affected  the  outcome  of  a mining  petitions. 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  challenged  Kearney  and  the 
administration  to  do  more  than  follow  procedures,  but  to  really  do  what  is 
right . 

"We  get  too  bogged  down  in  doing  things  by  the  book  and  by  the  rules 
that  we  don't  do  enough  by  the  heart,"  said  Campbell,  the  only  Indian  in 
the  Senate. 

Campbell  said  he  and  Inouye  plan  to  add  language  to  an  upcoming  Interior 
Department  spending  bill  that  would  prohibit  any  action  on  the  Glamis  mine 
for  at  least  a year  while  he  works  on  a permanent  solution. 

The  Zuni  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  and  Hopi  tribe  in  Arizona  are  embroiled  in 
similar  disputes  with  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Zunis  are  opposing  plans  for  an  18,000  acre  coal  strip  mine  10  miles 
from  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  The  tribe  fears  the  mining  could  affect  the  hydrology 
and  damage  the  lake,  which  the  tribe  believes  is  home  to  Salt  Woman,  the 
tribe's  central  deity. 

Historically,  it  has  been  a sacred  gathering  place  for  the  Zunis  and 
other  southwestern  tribes. 

The  Interior  Department  approved  the  mining  plan  on  May  31  and 
construction  could  begin  next  spring.  The  Zunis  have  vowed  to  resist  the 
project . 

"This  area  would  probably  harbor  ...  thousands  of  human  remains,"  said 
Malcolm  Bowekaty,  governor  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo.  "That  is  an  abomination  to 
our  tribe." 

And  in  Arizona,  Hopi  leaders  say  the  Interior  Department  has  failed  to 
protect  the  Navajo  aquifer  beneath  Black  Mesa  by  allowing  Peabody  Energy 
to  take  billions  of  gallons  of  groundwater  and  surface  water  for  its 
mining  operations. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Sacred  land  may  outshine  any  gold  mine 
Diane  Bell 
Duly  20,  2002 

A battle  is  being  waged  in  Washington,  D.C.,  over  a piece  of  Imperial 
County  desert.  It  was  the  only  area  in  the  Western  United  States  named 
last  month  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation ' s list  of  11 
Most  Endangered  Historic  Places  for  2002. 

The  dispute  centers  on  federal  land  about  45  miles  northeast  of  El 
Centro.  It  hosts  a mother  lode  of  ancient  Indian  trails,  pictographs, 
prayer  circles,  spirit  breaks  and  other  sites  sacred  to  the  culture  and 
religion  of  the  nearby  Quechan  Indian  tribe. 

But  a Canadian-based  company  is  eyeing  different  riches  in  the  desert 
soil.  Glamis  Gold  Ltd.  wants  to  dig  an  open-pit  gold  mine  up  to  850  feet 
deep  on  1,571  acres  near  Indian  Pass,  using  cyanide  to  "wash"  the  gold 
flecks  from  the  dirt. 

Then-Secretary  of  State  Bruce  Babbitt  rebuffed  the  mining  proposal  after 
extensive  environmental  scrutiny  and  public  input.  The  Quechan  tribe  had 
thought  the  matter  was  put  to  rest.  But  Gale  Norton,  Babbitt's  successor 
under  President  Bush,  has  flung  the  door  wide  open.  Last  November  she 
rescinded  the  denial,  saying  the  Interior  Department  lacked  the 
regulations  to  determine  when  something  "unduly  impaired"  Indian  culture. 

The  war  moves  east 

On  Duly  6,  the  History  Channel  aired  a special,  "America's  Most 
Endangered,"  that  focused  on  the  tug  of  war  over  the  territory.  Among 
those  featured  was  San  Diego  lawyer  Courtney  Ann  Coyle,  who  joined  the 
fray  on  behalf  of  the  Quechan  tribe.  On  Wednesday,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
she  argued  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  as  did  tribal 
council  president  Mike  Dackson  Sr.  and  tribal  historian  Lorey  Cachora,  who 
maintains:  "Glamis  Gold  will  destroy  our  way  of  life." 

California  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  testified  that  the  mine  "would  rip  the 
heart  out  the  tribe's  religious  center"  and  compared  it  to  making  a 
parking  lot  out  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris,  or  building  an  oil  rig 
in  London's  Westminster  Abbey.  Aside  from  destruction  of  archaeological 
treasures,  opponents  contend  that  the  mining  will  sully  air  quality, 
deplete  underground  aquifers  and  contaminate  the  water  supply.  They  also 
maintain  that  ore  quality  is  so  low  grade  that  422  tons  of  rock  would  be 
mined  for  each  ounce  of  gold  produced,  leaving  a massive  hole  and  piles  of 
waste  rock  as  high  as  30  stories. 

In  previous  testimony,  the  Glamis  Gold  folks  estimated  as  much  as  $300 
million  in  gold  could  be  retrieved  and  contended  that  they  have  invested 
more  than  $14  million  in  the  project. 

At  the  Wednesday  hearing,  two  senators  pledged  to  add  language  to  an 
upcoming  Interior  Department  spending  bill  that  would  prohibit  any  action 
on  the  proposed  mine  for  a year  while  they  search  for  a permanent  solution. 
Then,  on  Thursday,  Reps.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  and  Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich., 
introduced  legislation  to  protect  sacred  American  Indian  sites.  A similar 
bill  has  passed  the  California  state  Senate  and  awaits  Assembly  action. 

Coyle  is  optimistic:  "It  was  a very  good  two  days  for  the  tribe  and  for 
all  Native  American  people." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Zuni  Salt  Lake:  Native  beliefs  vs.  mines 
By  Rebecca  Schubert/For  The  Daily  Times 
Thursday,  Duly  18,  2002  - 1:15:51  AM  MST 

ALBUQUERQUE  Pueblo  leaders.  Intertribal  allies  and  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake 
Coalition  met  in  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Culture  Center  in  Albuquerque, 
Tuesday,  to  discuss  the  abrogation  of  their  rights  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior's  (DOI)  recent  decision  to  approve 
mining  (just  north)  of  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  violates  the  trust  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  government  on  four  different  accounts:  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  Bulletin 
38,  which  protects  Traditional  Cultural  Properties,  and  the  Native 
American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,"  Pablo  Padilla,  Zuni 
Pueblo  liaison,  said. 

All  of  these  rights  are  applicable  not  only  to  Native  American  nations, 
but  to  every  U.S.  citizen.  In  response  to  the  approval  of  the  state  and 
federal  permits  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  and  Mining  and 
Minerals  director  Glenda  Owen,  leaders  from  Zuni  Pueblo  are  now  traveling 
to  Washington,  D.C.  where  views  of  the  19  pueblos  will  be  presented  before 
the  U.S.  Senate's  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Padilla  explained  that  four 
new,  independently-conducted  studies  by  qualified  hydrological  firms 
conclude  that  the  Fence  Lake  coal  strip  mine  will  use  great  amounts  of  the 
water  which  feeds  Salt  Lake,  located  just  north  of  Quemado.  This  would 
drain  the  5-foot-deep  lake  and  destroy  it. 

The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  that  is  being  used  currently 
does  not  recognize  these  facts.  Padilla  said  that  after  five  years,  it  is 
the  Committee  of  Environmental  Quality's  responsibility  to  conduct  time- 
appropriate  evaluations. 

"The  EIS  is  outdated  and  stale,"  he  said.  "The  first  study  was  done  in 
1990,  and  the  supplements  were  added  in  96.  They  need  to  look  at  the 
recent  work." 

This  lake  has  been  used  by  the  Zuni  people  for  at  least  1,500  years  as  a 
source  of  salt  used  daily,  as  well  as  in  sacred  ceremonies.  This  uniquely 
gathered  salt  plays  an  intricate  role  in  their  culture,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Puebloans  and  the  Din. 

Wells  Mahkee  Dr.,  Zuni  resident,  said  that  this  historical  significance 
has  been  ignored  by  the  DOI. 

"There  has  been  no  acknowledgement  of  any  kind  no  visits,  no  letters. 
Secretary  Norton  needs  to  see  what's  at  stake,"  he  said. 

Mahkee  explained  that  the  Salt  Lake  is  a vital  part  of  the  Zuni 
tradition.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  their  predecessors  moved  from 
their  location  in  the  Four  Corners  region;  the  sacred  word  for  south  in 
their  language  is  "in  the  direction  of  the  Salted  Lake." 

He  also  referred  to  the  religious  rites  that  some  young  men  must  take 
part  in  that  includes  a pilgrimage  to  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  Zuni  Governor 
Malcolm  Bowekaty  said  that  the  committee  traveling  to  Washington  hopes  to 
communicate  "...  the  inconsistencies  and  failed  processes  of  the  federal 
government  to  protect  sacred  places  such  as  Zuni  Salt  Lake." 

The  scope  of  this  issue  reaches  far  and  wide.  The  coal  derived  from 
these  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  would  be  refined  in  St.  Dohns,  Ariz., 
and  the  energy  used  by  people  in  Phoenix.  The  importance  of  the  Zuni  Salt 
Lake  and  surrounding  discussion  is  also  relevant  to  Grant  County.  William 
K.  Featheringill , Silver  City  resident  and  business  owner  who  has  visited 
the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  expressed  his  vested  interest  in  its  protection. 

He  also  said  that  numerous  community  members  are  extremely  concerned 
about  this  abridgement  of  peoples'  rights  and  have  been  actively  pursuing 
the  DOI  to  reconsider  its  decision.  He  referenced  the  solar  alternative  to 
coal  energy  that  could  be  used  in  this  situation. 

"There's  a demand  for  solar  power  and  a need  for  it.  The  technology  is 
there  and  has  been  used  for  30  years.  It  just  continues  to  grow." 

Mary  Liebhart,  Western  New  Mexico  University  assistant  professor 
reflected  on  the  issue  by  asking,  "Is  there  a difference  in  how  the  U.S. 
government  defines  sacred,  and  how  the  Zuni  people  define  sacred?" 

She  said  that  the  U.S.  "should  be  supporting  and  encouraging  sovereign 


nations  whenever  invited/'  and  believes  that  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  and  story 
behind  it  are  very  important.  Liebhart  will  focus  her  fall  graduate  course, 
"Life  and  Literature  of  New  Mexico,"  on  the  Zuni,  their  community  and 
literatures . 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Schubert  is  a staff  writer  for  the  Las  Cruces  Sun-News, 

The  Daily  Times'  sister  newspaper. 
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Ruins  at  Wupatki  vandalized 
By  MICHAEL  MARIZCO 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
07/18/2002 

The  Lomaki  Ruins  at  Wupatki  National  Monument  were  severely  damaged  by 
vandals  sometime  after  12:30  p.m.  Monday  and  before  11  a.m.  Tuesday. 

Stone  walls  around  the  pueblo  structure  were  smashed  and  800-year-old 
granaries,  used  for  grain  storage,  also  were  damaged. 

"The  granaries  had  original  mortar,"  said  Mary  Biasing,  a National  Park 
Service  law  enforcement  ranger.  "Can  we  repair  the  granaries  so  they  look 
authentic?  Yes.  Is  the  integrity  of  the  structure  gone?  Yeah." 

The  site,  which  contained  remnants  of  an  Anasazi  village  dating  back  to 
the  12th  century,  was  closed  by  National  Park  Service  rangers  Tuesday 
afternoon  because  of  the  damage. 

"It  could  be  weeks  to  months  before  we  reopen,"  Biasing  said. 

So  far,  archaeologists  estimate  the  damage  in  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

"The  damage  is  extensive,"  said  Biasing.  "We're  talking  original  stuff. 
Philosophically,  it's  irreparable  damage." 

Biasing  was  conducting  regular  patrols  Tuesday  when  she  came  upon  the 
damage  at  the  Lomaki  site. 

"I  walked  the  trail,  which  we  always  do  and  found  this,"  she  said. 

Handmade  stone  signs  made  by  park  rangers  to  blend  in  with  the  pueblo 
architecture  also  had  been  smashed. 

"They  were  made  to  keep  people  from  going  on  to  other  unexcavated  sites" 
she  said. 

Biasing  said  Park  Service  investigators  are  searching  the  grounds  for 
evidence.  Usually,  the  Park  Service  will  work  with  the  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  out  of  Flagstaff,  although  it  retains  its  own  criminal 
investigators . 

Officers  searched  for  tools  that  may  have  been  used,  but  Biasing  said 
her  first  impression  was  instruments  had  not  been  used  at  all.  Instead, 
she  speculated  that  hands  and  feet  might  have  been  used  to  kick  in  the 
walls,  smash  the  stone  signs  and  damage  the  granaries. 

It  is  believed  as  many  as  100  to  150  visitors  had  gone  through  the  area 
between  Monday  afternoon  and  Tuesday  morning. 

"We've  got  no  clues,  nothing  to  go  on,"  Biasing  said. 

Wupatki  National  Monument  remained  opened  even  as  forest  closures 
prompted  the  closing  of  other  sites  like  Sunset  Crater  Volcano  National 
Monument  earlier  this  summer. 

"With  the  forest  closures,  we  stayed  open  so  the  public  would  have 
somewhere  to  go,"  Biasing  said. 

The  Lomaki  site  is  the  only  site  in  Wupatki  that  will  remain  closed 
until  further  notice  by  the  Park  Service. 

Biasing  said  archaeologists  will  have  to  assess  the  damage,  draw  up 
plans  to  repair  the  site  and  receive  approval  from  the  State  Office  of 
Historical  Preservation  before  they  can  repair  the  damage. 


Archaeological  sites  are  protected  under  the  federal  Archaeological 
Resource  Protection  Act  of  1979,  the  current  law  used  to  protect 
archaeological  resources. 

Reporter  Michael  Marizco  may  be  reached  at 
mmarizco@azdailysun.com  or  556-2257. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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[I'm  cranky  today,  so  bear  with  me.  I read  two  stories  --  one  in 
the  Missoulian,  which,  after  I stopped  laughing  at  the  absurdity, 
really  ticked  me  off.  Because  I knew... I knew...  Sure  enough,  this 
afternoon,  came  the  counterpoint. 

I don't  think  I even  need  to  explain  what  I'm  thinking  when  an 
archaeologist  suggests  that  a latrine  three  sick  explorers  squatted 
over  should  be  registered  as  an  "historic  site,"  and  stresses  the 
seriousness  of  that  registry,  while  at  the  very  same  time,  the 
Department  of  Interior  refuses  to  protect  an  already  designated 
historic  site  that  is  clearly  an  ancient  Indian  ruin  of  religious 
significance  from  becoming  a cyanide-laced  pit  mine.  Thank  the  Creator 
the  congresscritters  have  a tad  more  sense.  What  WILL  our  great- 
grandchildren think  when  their  archaeologists  start  digging  into  what 
we  did  in  our  lives.]  See:  Potty  stop  below  from  the  Missoulian 

Potty  stop 

LOLO  - Lewis  and  Clark  made  a pit  stop  here. 

And  this  week,  nearly  200  years  after  the  explorers'  history-making 
layover,  archaeologists  may  well  have  found  the  pit. 

In  a never-tilled  meadow  beside  Lolo  Creek,  scientists  dug  a 1-by-l 
meter  square,  looking  for  the  latrine  used  by  members  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  at  the  camp  they  called  Travelers'  Rest. 

Every  10  centimeters,  the  archaeologists  stopped  to  test  the  soil  for 
mercury,  the  presence  of  which  is  considered  proof  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery's  presence. 

Whenever  they  felt  poorly,  soldiers  on  the  1804-1806  expedition  took 
laxatives  known  as  Dr.  Rush's  Thunder  Clappers.  The  pills  were  60  percent 
mercury,  so  induced  immediate  and  lasting  diarrhea  which  Philadelphia 
physician  Benjamin  Rush  believed  would  cleanse  the  body  of  all  infirmities 
"It  didn't  matter  what  you  had,"  said  Dan  Hall,  a historical 
archaeologist  for  Western  Cultural  in  Missoula.  "Syphilis,  constipation,  a 
wound.  If  you  were  in  need  of  medical  care,  they  fed  you  Dr.  Rush's  pills. 

And  in  their  journals,  expedition  leaders  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  noted  that  three  soldiers  were  sick  during  the  expedition's 
encampment  along  Lolo  Creek  on  Dune  30-Duly  3,  1806  - on  their  return  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"So  we  know  that  for  three  days,  three  guys  were  sitting  on  the  latrine. 
Hall  said.  "And  that  if  this  was  the  latrine,  there  should  still  be 
mercury  in  the  soil  and  we  should  be  able  to  find  it." 

Twenty  centimeters  into  this  week's  dig,  the  archaeologists  saw  the 
hoped-for  change  in  the  soil.  Where  the  upper  layer  had  undoubtedly  been 
Lolo  Creek  gravel  - rounded,  unsorted  cobbles  of  brown  and  gold  - the  new 
layer  was  a dark  gray  soil  rich  in  organic  material  and  cobble-free. 

But  when  they  tested  for  mercury,  the  samples  came  up  empty.  Thirty- 
eight  times. 


So  the  archaeologists  kept  digging. 

At  48  centimeters,  the  organic  layer  began  to  give  way  to  another  creek- 
bottom  deposit.  They  kept  digging  and  sampling  and  testing. 

On  the  last  sample  of  the  day  Thursday,  at  about  50  centimeters,  they 
hit  pay  dirt.  Literally. 

Consultant  Natalie  Morrow  saw  the  reading  on  her  mercury  vapor  analyzer 
and  started  dancing:  0.004  milligrams  of  mercury  per  cubic  meter  of  soil, 
a statistically  significant  spike.  And  just  where  you'd  expect  to  find  it: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  latrine. 

"Mercury  is  a heavy  inert  element,"  Hall  said.  "It  does  not  decompose. 
Water  has  a hard  time  moving  it.  So  it  would  settle  at  the  bottom,  right 
where  we  found  it." 

"We  were  all  screaming,"  he  said,  "and  dancing." 

Hall  did  another  little  jig  Friday  morning  when  Morrow  arrived  with  the 
next  bit  of  good  news.  The  soil  sample  she  took  to  the  lab  showed  0.0145 
milligrams  of  mercury  per  cubic  meter  of  soil,  "another  hit"  from  the  same 
bottom-of-the-trench  level. 

"Now  we  have  ruled  out  equipment  error  or  operator  error,"  Hall  said. 

On  Friday,  the  crew  began  excavation  of  another  test  pit,  looking  to 
repeat  the  discovery.  They'll  do  three  excavations  along  the  suspected 
trench.  Then  they'll  collect  soil  samples  from  across  the  cottonwood 
bottom  land,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

If  the  suspected  latrine  is  the  only  site  with  hits  for  mercury,  they'll 
know  - for  certain  - that  they  found  THE  latrine. 

Archaeologists  used  a similar  mercury  vaporizer  analysis  at  Fort  Clatsop, 
where  the  expedition  spent  the  winter  of  1805-1806,  to  verify  the  location 
of  that  campsite.  The  results  there  were  "robust,"  Hall  said,  as  the 
soldiers  spent  so  many  months  in  the  same  place  and  built  an  actual  privy. 

The  same  sort  of  analysis  may  eventually  be  used  to  verify  the  location 
of  the  expedition's  portage  around  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri. 

At  Travelers'  Rest,  the  documentation  is  particularly  significant 
because  the  encampment  is  a National  Historic  Landmark  - and  has  been  for 
many  years.  But  the  national  listing  shows  the  camp  at  the  confluence  of 
Lolo  Creek  and  the  Bitterroot  River,  about  1 1/2  miles  from  its  actual, 
upstream  location. 

And  in  order  to  get  the  landmark  expanded,  or  otherwise  relocated  to 
include  the  actual  campsite.  Hall  and  company  need  substantial 
documentation.  Proof  positive. 

"A  National  Historic  Landmark  designation  is  a recognition  that  not  all 
sites  are  equal,  that  some  are  more  important  than  others,"  Hall  said.  "So 
they  must  have  a high  degree  of  integrity.  We  don't  change  a landmark's 
location  on  a whim." 

This  summer's  archaeological  work,  which  will  also  include  excavation  of 
a possible  hearth,  "will  help  us  put  a square  on  a map  and  say  this  is  the 
place,"  he  said.  "That  we  know  for  certain." 

Remote-sensing  work  in  recent  years  has  repeatedly  zeroed  in  on  the 
grassy  bench  and  cottonwood  bottom  land  on  the  south  side  of  Lolo  Creek, 
land  owned  for  30  years  by  Pat  and  Ernie  Deschamps  and  sold  last  year  to 
the  public,  for  management  as  Travelers'  Rest  State  Park. 

Historians  and  archaeologists  studying  the  site  knew  they  were  looking 
for  a military  style  layout,  as  all  field  encampments  of  that  era  followed 
a regimen  prescribed  by  Baron  Von  Steuben,  a Prussian  who  came  to  Valley 
Forge  and  helped  Gen.  George  Washington  establish  the  revolutionary  army's 
encampment . 

In  his  guidebook,  the  baron  prescribed  the  location  of  a central  cook 
fire,  from  which  all  other  features  were  located:  the  soldiers'  tents,  the 
captains'  tents,  the  sentries,  the  game-butchering  area,  and  at  a distance 
of  300  feet,  the  latrine. 

Earlier  tests  of  electromagnetic  conductivity,  which  show  anomalies  in 
the  soil,  located  the  likely  site  of  the  central  cook  fire  at  Travelers' 
Rest.  The  suspected  latrine  is  300  feet  away,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff. 

Pinpointing  the  campsite's  precise  location  should  open  more  doors  for 
funding  and  for  protection  of  the  area,  said  Beth  Berlin,  a Missoula 
County  grants  administrator  assigned  to  the  project.  (The  archaeological 


work  is  funded  by  $98,000  in  grants  from  historian  Stephen  Ambrose,  the 
White  House,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and  the  National 
Park  Service.) 

"It  really  helps  with  the  money,"  Berlin  said. 

"It  legitimizes  all  of  the  efforts  being  undertaken  on  this  property," 
said  Philip  Maechling,  Missoula  County's  historic  preservation  officer. 

"Finding  the  subsurface  trench  was  serendipity  in  the  first  place,"  said 
Hall,  "because  finding  evidence  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  a quickly  developing 
community  like  Lolo  is  like  looking  for  a needle  in  three  haystacks." 

To  find  such  strong  evidence  so  quickly,  after  just  two  days  of 
excavation,  is  amazing,  said  Berlin.  "There  were  skeptics  who  said  we'd 
never  find  anything  out  here,  that  too  much  time  had  passed,  that  mercury 
vapor  analysis  would  never  show  anything.  So  this  is  pretty  exciting." 

Said  Hall:  "It's  about  as  much  excitement  as  you  can  get  standing  over  a 
200-year-old  latrine." 

If  you're  interested 

Travelers'  Rest  is  managed  as  a state  park  by  the  Travelers'  Rest 
Preservation  and  Heritage  Association.  Through  Labor  Day  weekend,  the  park 
will  be  open  from  8 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  daily.  For  visitors  headed  south  from 
Lolo  on  Highway  93,  turn  right  on  Mormon  Creek  Road,  the  first  road  after 
you  cross  Lolo  Creek.  The  park  is  on  the  right-hand  side,  a quarter  mile 
to  the  west. 

For  security  reasons,  the  archaeological  excavation  is  not  open  to  the 
public.  There  are,  however,  no  artifacts  to  be  seen  because  the  excavation 
is  looking  for  subtle  changes  in  the  soil  and  for  evidence  of  mercury. 

Docents  will  be  on  hand  to  explain  the  site's  history  and  significant 
throughout  the  weekend. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Missoulian,  Missoula,  MT.  A Lee  Enterprises  subsidiary. 
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Riders  push  to  end  Peabody's  pumping  of  N-Aquifer 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  Duly  18,  2002 

According  to  traditional  Navajo  history,  the  Navajo  people  are  made  from 
four  elements  of  life  and  water  is  one  of  them. 

Nicole  Horseherder,  who  took  part  in  a 115-mile  horseback  ride  from 
Forest  Lake,  Ariz.  to  the  Navajo  Nation's  capital  to  protest  the  use  of 
water  by  Peabody  Coal  Company,  said  on  Monday  that  the  people  of  Black 
Mesa  have  been  going  to  the  local  springs  to  make  their  traditional 
offerings  and  prayers  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

But  now  the  elders  don't  see  any  water  coming  from  the  springs, 
Horseherder  said. 

She  said  the  young  adults  and  youth  from  the  community  started  gathering 
reports  and  research,  including  one  from  the  Black  Mesa  Trust,  a nonprofit 
group  working  to  stop  Peabody's  use  of  the  N-Aquifer,  on  what  is  causing 
natural  springs  in  the  area  to  go  dry. 

Horseherder  said  they  found  out  that  Peabody  is  pumping  4,400  acre-feet 
of  water  a year  from  the  Navajo  Aquifer  (N-Aquifer). 

That  amount  of  pumping  exceeds  the  natural  ability  of  the  N-Aquifer  to 
recharge  itself,  she  said. 

Horseherder  said  Peabody  has  been  pumping  out  water  for  the  past  30 
years  and  that's  contaminated  and  destroyed  the  aquifer. 

It  can't  be  fixed,  she  added. 


Peabody  mixes  the  water  with  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  transport  the  coal 
to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  through  a 270-mile 
slurry  pipeline,  she  said. 

Marshall  Johnson,  who  also  rode  from  Forest  Lake,  made  a comparison  of 
Peabody's  water  use  and  the  community's  use. 

Johnson  said  residents  on  and  around  Black  Mesa  haul  water  in  55-gallon 
barrels . 

If  Peabody  used  55-gallon  barrel  to  haul  the  4,400  acre-feet  of  water 
that  is  taken  annually  from  the  N-Aquifer,  they  would  need  26  million 
barrels . 

Horseherder  said  Peabody  uses  three  times  more  water  than  all  the 
communities  around  Black  Mesa. 

She  said  one  of  their  community  leaders.  Hard  Rock  Chapter  President 
Percy  Deal,  advised  them  to  educate  other  communities  in  the  Navajo 
language  about  how  Peabody's  massive  use  of  the  N-Aquifer  is  drying  up 
local  springs  and  wells. 

Horseherder  said  the  Black  Mesa  Trust  recommended  that  they  organize 
their  informal  group  of  young  adults,  youth  and  elders  into  an  official 
association.  They  are  now  called  To'nizh  Oni'Ani',  which  means  "water  use 
for  the  future." 

She  said  the  people,  especially  the  elderly  and  the  youth,  were  "moved" 
by  their  presentation. 

Horseherder  said  the  people  talked  about  what  needed  to  be  done  to  save 
their  water  and  they  decided  that  Peabody's  water  permit  had  to  be 
terminated . 

She  said  the  Hopi  Tribe,  after  strong  pressure  from  Black  Mesa  Trust  and 
other  Hopi  people,  recently  terminated  an  agreement  with  Reliant  Energy  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  a proposed  coal-fired  generating  plant  on  Hopi  lands. 

Black  Mesa  Trust  member  Becky  Masayesva  said  on  Wednesday  that  Reliant 
reported  that  the  proposed  coal-fire  generating  plant  would  use  less  water 
than  Peabody,  but  the  people  didn't  believe  that. 

Masayesva  said  the  Black  Mesa  Trust  was  created  by  her  husband,  former 
Hopi  Chairman  Vernon  Masayesva. 

She  said  the  Hopi  people  also  rely  on  the  N-Aquifer  and  they  are  pushing 
the  Hopi  Tribe  not  to  renew  Peabody's  water  permit  when  it  expires  in  2005. 

Horseherder  said  Peabody  is  destroying  a way  of  life,  which  is  a 
violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

Johnson  reiterated  that  the  damage  can't  be  reversed. 

He  showed  several  color  photographs  of  sinkholes  that  were  growing 
larger  and  connecting. 

Horseherder  said  their  research  showed  that  Peabody's  enormous  pumping 
of  water  from  the  N-Aquifer  was  creating  the  sinkholes. 

She  said  what  makes  her  really  sad  is  she  doesn't  know  how  to  comfort 
the  elders,  who  used  to  see  the  springs  flowing  as  they  made  their 
offerings . 

"I  can't  imagine  what  they  feel,"  she  said. 

Johnson  is  sponsoring  proposed  legislation  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
to  terminate  Peabody's  water  permit  with  support  from  the  Chinle  Agency 
Council  and  the  chapters  of  Tuba  City,  Pinon,  Forest  Lake,  Hard  Rock,  Low 
Mountain  and  Kayenta. 

The  council  is  in  their  summer  session,  which  is  from  July  15  to  19. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  - Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Council  OKs  drought  relief  fund 


The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  Duly  18,  2002 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  on  Monday  appropriated  $2,975  million  for 
emergency  drought  relief  and  to  victims  of  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fire. 

The  money  is  to  come  from  the  tribe's  savings  account,  which  is  supposed 
to  remain  at  over  $40  million  in  case  of  emergency. 

By  a vote  of  61  in  favor  and  7 opposed,  the  council  voted  to  provide 
water,  food,  feed  and  other  drought  mitigation  measures.  About  $50,000 
will  be  provided  to  Navajos  impacted  by  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires. 

According  to  the  Western  Regional  Climate  Center  Desert  Research 
Institute,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  been  experiencing  drought  conditions  for 
several  months  now  and  soil  moisture  conditions  have  become  increasingly 
dry,  with  below  normal  precipitation  levels. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  - Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Hopis  offer  to  underwrite  Powell  pipeline 
By  GARY  GHIOTO 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
07/18/2002 

As  environmental  activists  open  a new  front  in  their  battle  to  end 
groundwater  withdrawals  on  Black  Mesa,  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  offered  to  help 
underwrite  a $100  million  pipeline  from  Lake  Powell  that  would  keep  a coal 
mine  operating  and  eventually  fuel  a new  power  plant  owned  by  the  tribe. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  and  Peabody  Energy  are  working  on  a proposal  to  build  a 
pipeline  from  Lake  Powell  to  replace  1.3  billion  gallons  a year  in 
groundwater  used  in  a slurry  line  that  carries  coal  to  a power  plant  in 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  said  Claire  Heywood,  a spokesperson  for  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

The  tribe  is  willing  to  help  pay  some  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
estimated  $102  million  pricetag  of  the  pipeline  that  would  run  from  Lake 
Powell  through  the  Navajo  reservation  to  Black  Mesa,  she  said  Tuesday. 

The  pipeline  also  would  provide  water  for  Navajo  and  Hopi  communities 
and  limit  further  pumping  of  the  aquifer  that  also  is  being  strained  by 
expanding  population  in  the  region,  said  Hopi  officials. 

Another  plan  that  would  tap  Lake  Powell  and  run  a pipeline  from  Page  to 
Cameron  along  Highway  89  is  opposed  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  because  it  would  not 
solve  the  "water  crisis"  on  Black  Mesa,  Heywood  said. 

Tribal  support  for  the  Powell  pipeline  came  as  activists  for  the  Black 
Mesa  Trust  told  Congress  Wednesday  that  the  aquifer  water  is  "sacred"  and 
deserving  of  the  same  protection  the  federal  government  affords 
irreplaceable  archaeological  and  cultural  sites,  (see  related  story) 

The  Trust  previously  cited  a study  by  a national  environmental  group 
that  contended  that  surface  springs  were  drying  up  because  of  water  pumped 
by  Peabody  deep  below  the  surface.  Peabody's  hydrological  consultants  say 
that  surface  springs  are  shrinking  due  to  drought  and  that  the  aquifer  is 
not  being  permanently  damaged,  despite  the  use  of  1.3  billion  gallons  a 
year  for  the  slurry  line. 

According  to  Peabody  Energy  spokesman  Vic  Svec,  mining  on  Black  Mesa 
injects  $2  million  each  week  into  the  local  Hopi  and  Navajo  economies  and 
provides  700  jobs.  The  Hopi  Tribe  says  royalties  from  water  and  coal  sales 
to  Peabody  make  up  80  percent  of  its  annual  operating  budget. 

But  Peabody's  coal  lease  on  Black  Mesa  expires  in  2005,  and  the  Hopi 
Tribe,  despite  the  revenues  it  receives  from  its  deal  with  Peabody,  is  on 
record  as  opposing  Peabody's  application  for  renewal  until  an  alternate 
source  of  water  for  the  slurry  coal  line  is  found.  The  tribe  has  even 


considered  closing  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  and  losing  the  revenue  to  preclude 
Peabody  from  using  underground  water  resources,  according  to  Hopi 
officials . 

Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  says  the  water  is  "wasted  in  the  slurry" 
and  that  "no  more  studies  are  needed  to  prove  that  the  Tribe's  natural 
water  resources  are  now  so  threatened,  so  needlessly  squandered,  and  so 
cavalierly  managed." 

In  addition  to  the  pipeline  from  Lake  Powell,  Peabody  says  it  is 
"working"  with  owners  of  the  Laughlin  power  plant,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  use  "untapped  groundwater  sources"  or  water  from  the 
Laughlin  area  to  slurry  the  coal  and  leave  the  Navajo  aquifer  untapped. 

While  Hopi  officials  and  Peabody  Energy  consider  plans  for  a pipeline 
from  Lake  Powell  and  other  options,  the  tribe  is  still  considering 
building  its  own  power  plant  and  exploiting  coal  resources  on  Black  Mesa, 
said  Heywood. 

After  much  publicity,  the  tribe  abruptly  dropped  out  of  a partnership 
with  Reliant  Energy  of  Houston  to  construct  a coal-fired  plant  on  Black 
Mesa.  Heywood  said  concerns  voiced  by  tribal  members  that  the  plant  would 
require  800  million  gallons  of  water  a year  from  the  aquifer  sank  the  plan. 

Black  Mesa  Trust,  a grassroots  organization  about  2 years  old,  opposed 
the  Reliant  Energy  deal  and  is  also  urging  caution  about  the  proposed  Lake 
Powell  pipeline. 

Vernon  Masayesva  of  the  Trust  said  he  doesn't  believe  the  Hopi  Tribe 
should  pay  millions  of  dollars  for  the  pipeline.  A Hopi-owned  power  plant 
could  generate  $60  million  annually  for  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  is  still 
seriously  being  considered,  said  Heywood. 

But  until  a pipeline  from  Lake  Powell  is  built  to  provide  water  for  the 
power  plant,  the  tribe  is  hesitant  to  move  forward  at  this  time,  said 
Heywood . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Drought  hits  hard  on  O'odham  lands 
Tucson,  Arizona  Monday,  15  Duly  2002 
By  Carmen  Duarte 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

FRESNAL  CANYON  - Vast  sections  of  Tohono  O'odham  lands  remain  parched, 
and  tribal  leaders  hope  more  rains  such  as  Sunday's  can  heal  the  land  from 
this  year's  severe  drought. 

An  estimated  1,000  cattle  have  died  since  May  on  the  Nation  west  of 
Tucson,  from  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  up  to  Gila  Bend  and  the  Casa  Grande 
areas,  said  Homer  Marks,  administrator  of  the  tribe's  range  conservation 
and  management  program. 

The  loss  to  ranchers  is  about  $500,000,  and  the  devastation  may  climb, 
said  Marks,  as  his  pickup  traveled  rocky  terrain  in  the  Baboquivari 
District.  It  is  one  of  11  districts  on  the  reservation  that  covers  an  area 
about  the  size  of  Connecticut. 

Marks  and  Fred  Narcho,  a member  of  the  district  council  who  represents 
this  remote  canyon  community  of  about  20  people,  surveyed  watering  holes, 
known  as  charcos,  and  contaminated  wells  Friday. 

As  they  neared  the  two-acre  Owl's  Nest  Charco,  their  eyes  took  in  the 
carcasses  of  more  than  30  cows  and  calves  in  the  sunbaked  hole.  The 
carcasses  will  be  left  there  for  nature's  scavengers  to  devour. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  seen  this  charco  dry  in  over  40  years," 
said  Narcho.  "It  has  come  pretty  low,  but  it  never  has  completely  dried. 


"This  hurts  my  heart/'  he  said,  his  voice  lowering  as  he  looked  out  at 
death.  "Some  of  my  cattle  are  here.  This  drought  is  affecting  so  many 
ranchers . " 

Tribal  and  district  leaders  are  encouraging  ranchers  to  sell  off  their 
cattle  so  they  can  cut  their  losses.  They  can  rebuild  their  herds  after 
the  drought. 

While  Narcho  surveyed  the  area,  about  20  cattle  walked  through  the 
watering  hole  on  their  way  in  search  of  food.  The  herds  munched  on 
mesquite  and  palo  verde  trees,  cholla  cactus  and  ocotillo. 

Since  1999,  mountain  lions  have  come  in  greater  numbers  from  Baboquivari 
Peak  to  hunt  cattle  because  the  dry  spell  is  also  affecting  their  food 
supply,  Narcho  said.  Some  ranchers  have  killed  cougars  to  protect  their 
herds . 

Narcho  recently  rescued  11  calves  from  the  range  after  nine  mother  cows 
died.  He  is  nursing  them  in  corrals  by  his  home.  He  lost  three  of  the 
calves,  but  eight  are  in  good  shape  and  gaining  weight  with  a diet  of  hay. 

"When  the  rains  come,  and  as  long  as  we  get  a little  grass  and  other 
growth,  the  calves  will  return  to  the  range.  That's  where  they  like  to 
be,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe  is  using  a 5,000-gallon  tanker  trailer  on  loan  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  three  rental  trucks  to  deliver  water  to 
this  canyon  community  and  two  others  in  the  Gu  Achi  District. 

The  trucks,  which  travel  hundreds  of  miles  each  week,  also  are 
delivering  water  to  stock  tanks  for  cattle.  This  is  helping  to  prevent 
ranchers  like  Narcho  from  completely  losing  their  herds. 

"Everybody  is  pulling  together  and  trying  our  best  with  the  resources 
that  we  have,"  Marks  said.  "We  have  crews  grading  roads  and  trails  so  the 
trucks  can  deliver  to  stock  tanks.  The  weight  of  the  water  is  making  it 
hard  on  the  trucks.  There  have  been  a lot  of  breakdowns,  and  that's  why  it 
is  so  important  to  make  the  roads  passable." 

Marks  said  Tucson  Electric  Power  Co.  donated  $15,000  to  help  the  Nation 
during  the  drought.  He  said  the  money  will  be  used  to  rent  a fourth  truck 
and  buy  another  tank  for  water  delivery,  and  to  buy  new  blades  for  the 
road  grader.  Nearly  200  miles  of  dirt  roads  need  to  be  graded  for  water 
delivery. 

Spotty  rain  has  fallen  in  various  parts  of  the  reservation,  which  has 
about  270  livestock  watering  holes.  It  is  estimated  that  40  of  those 
watering  holes  will  be  dry  by  the  end  of  summer.  The  Nation's  herd  size  is 
about  17,500  cattle  and  2,650  horses. 

If  the  drought  lasts  through  August,  the  tribe  will  need  to  spend  more 
than  $230,000  to  provide  relief  to  communities  and  ranchers,  Marks  said. 

"We're  praying  for  rain,  and  we're  looking  for  help  from  anyone  who  can 
help,"  said  Ronald  Ventura,  chairman  of  the  Baboquivari  District,  which  is 
home  to  about  2,000  people. 

* Contact  reporter  Carmen  Duarte  at  573-4195  or  at  cduarte@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002  AzStarNet, 
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Crowd  boos,  walks  out  as  firestarter  is  cleared  of  charges 
Brent  Whiting  and  Mark  Shaffer 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Duly  18,  2002  04:00:00 

HEBER  - No  criminal  charges  will  be  brought  against  Valinda  Do  Elliott, 
the  stranded  woman  who  set  a signal  fire  that  became  the  "Chediski" 
wildfire,  authorities  said  Thursday. 


A federal  prosecutor  said  there  was  no  proof  that  Elliott  acted  with 
criminal  intent.  The  facts,  if  anything,  supported  a defense  that  she 
acted  out  of  necessity  - to  save  her  own  life. 

The  announcement  at  the  Mogollon  High  School  gymnasium  in  Heber,  one  of 
the  communities  most  devastated  by  the  monster  blaze,  drew  boos  from  a 
crowd  that  walked  out  in  protest. 

As  Paul  Charlton,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  Arizona,  explained  that  Elliott 
will  not  be  prosecuted,  one  upset  man  tossed  a burned  ponderosa  pine  log 
from  the  stands  onto  the  court.  It  landed  near  the  foul  line  and  broke  in 
two . 

Navajo  County  Sheriff's  deputies  hustled  the  man  out,  prompting  a 
number  of  area  residents  who  lost  homes  in  the  fire  to  heckle  the  deputies. 

"You  take  him  away  but  you  won't  do  anything  to  this  woman  who  ruined  so 
many  of  our  lives,"  yelled  Carla  Emmert  of  Overgaard. 

Dan  Caivano  of  Heber  also  was  incensed. 

"This  is  just  ridiculous,"  Caivano  said,  chiding  the  arresting  officers. 
"Who's  going  to  follow  any  laws  around  here  if  you're  not  doing  anything 
to  her?" 

Meanwhile,  Elliott  and  her  attorney,  David  Michael  Cantor,  left  for  New 
York  City,  where  they  are  set  to  appear  Friday  morning  on  CBS'  The  Early 
Show. 

Said  Cantor,  a Tempe  lawyer:  "When  Miss  Elliott  started  the  fire,  she 
did  what  any  reasonable  person  would  do  after  being  stranded  for  three 
days  with  no  food  or  water.  Miss  Elliott's  actions  were  for  her  survival 
and  not  with  any  criminal  intent." 

Elliott  remains  remorseful  about  what  happened.  "She  feels  bad  for 
people  who  lost  their  home,"  Cantor  said.  The  facts  are  expected  to  show 
that  Elliott  probably  couldn't  have  survived  another  day.  Cantor  said. 

A spokeswoman  for  The  Early  Show  said  Cantor  and  Elliott  are  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  first  hour  of  the  show,  which  begins  at  7 a.m.  (Arizona 
time)  on  Channel  5 (KPHO). 

Elliott  had  admitted  setting  a signal  fire  Dune  20  that  quickly  spread 
out  of  control  and  merged  with  another  human-caused  blaze  to  become  the 
"Rodeo-Chediski"  fire.  By  the  time  it  was  contained,  470,000  acres  were 
burned  and  423  homes  destroyed,  including  widespread  destruction  in  the 
Heber  area. 

The  fire  cost  more  than  $43  million  to  fight  and  forced  the  evacuation 
of  about  30,000  people. 

Helen  Grand  of  Pinecrest  Estates,  one  of  nearly  200  people  who  lost 
homes  in  the  Overgaard  subdivision,  called  Charlton  a "total  screwhead." 

"He  does  nothing,  she  walks  away  scot-free  and  our  insurance  company 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  us,"  Grand  said.  "Boy,  life  is  just 
wonderful  these  days." 

Helen  Grand's  husband,  Ray  Grand,  said  that  the  woman  "should  be  brought 
up  here  by  the  police  and  have  her  nose  stuck  in  every  pile  of  ashes  she's 
responsible  for. " 

Elliott  had  been  lost  for  three  days  near  Chediski  Peak  when  she  tried 
to  catch  the  attention  of  a TV  news  helicopter  with  smoke  signals.  She  was 
rescued  by  the  Channel  5 news  team,  but  her  distress  flames,  lit  in  a 
fire-restricted  area  during  a severe  drought,,  exploded  beyond  control. 

Her  case  has  sparked  intense  debate,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  on  whether  criminal  charges  should  be  filed. 

It's  a question  complicated  by  smoky  legal  issues  and  political 
considerations  because  Leonard  Gregg,  29,  of  Cibecue,  a part-time 
firefighter,  has  been  indicted  on  charges  that  he  set  the  Rodeo  fire  near 
his  home  in  order  to  get  work. 

Some  Native  Americans  have  wondered  if  race  was  a motivating  factor 
behind  Gregg's  arrest. 

Federal  officials  have  denied  that,  saying  Gregg  was  arrested  and 
indicted  after  confessing  he  set  the  fire  so  he  could  make  money. 

By  contrast,  Elliott  offered  a survival  story  that  has  been  double- 
checked  by  investigators  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other 
agencies . 

Ransford  Olmsted,  a New  River  businessman  who  accompanied  Elliott  on  the 


ill-fated  trip,  was  at  his  north  Phoenix  lawyer's  office  when  Charlton 
appeared  on  television  to  announce  his  decision. 

He  said  he  absolutely  agreed,  because  both  he  and  Elliott  were  close  to 
death  after  his  pickup  truck  ran  out  of  gas  in  the  woods  and  they  got 
separated . 

Olmsted,  45,  who  runs  coin-operated  pool  tables  in  Young,  a remote 
community  below  the  Mogollon  Rim,  said  he,  too,  might  have  lit  a fire  if 
it  would  have  meant  saving  his  life. 

"They  made  the  right  decision  because  we  were  out  there  innocent  and  we 
were  lost  and  facing  our  lives,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  more  to  say.  I mean, 
those  are  facts . " 

Reach  the  reporter  at  brent .whiting@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8543. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Land  Conflicts  Intensify  in  Chiapas 

The  state  of  Chiapas  covers  75,634.4  square  kilometers,  3.8%  of  national 
territory.  The  state  has  118  official  municipal  governments  (seven  of  which 
are  the  result  of  political  counter-insurgency  by  ex-governor  Roberto 
Albores  Guillen  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  EZLN's  autonomous 
municipalities).  The  state  has  a population  of  3,920,515,  1,931,495  males 
and  1,989,020  females  (Statistical  Agency  of  the  Secretary  of  State). 

Chiapas  houses  33  "Protected  Forest  Areas."  The  federal  government 
controls  16  of  these  areas,  encompassing  932,521  hectares,  with  ecological 
reserves,  national  parks,  natural  monuments,  protected  areas  of  flora  and 
fauna.  The  state  government  controls  17  areas,  with  282,836  hectares  of 
land,  including  recreation  centers,  state  reserves  and  private  reserves 
(www.chiapas.gob.mx)  http://www.chiapas.gob.mx) . 

A large  part  of  these  reserves  include  lands  that  belong  to  indigenous 
people  engaged  in  civil  resistance,  who  are  demanding  autonomy. 

Therefore,  the  theme  of  land  ownership  has  become  linked  to  environmental 
problems,  and  land  disputes  among  many  actors.  Collectives  of  small 
farmers  and  indigenous  people  use  17%  of  the  land  in  Chiapas.  37%  of  this 
land  has  not  been  registered  by  the  government's  certification  program  for 
communal  land  rights  (PROCEDE),  which  is  to  say  that  the  land  has  not  been 
privatized.  76%  of  the  economically  active  population  receive  their 
primary  income  from  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  83.7%  of  communal  land 
owners  (ejidatarios)  have  no  income.  In  the  best  of  cases,  those  with  an 
income  mostly  earn  the  minimum  wage  (Agricultural  Statistics.  Year  2000. 
Procuraduria  Agraria). 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultural  Reform  (SRA), 
in  1992  when  the  federal  government  reformed  the  27th  Article  of  the 
Constitution,  27%  of  national  agriculture  was  concentrated  in  Chiapas. 
Officials  who  represented  the  interests  of  large  landholders  and  ranchers 
prohibited  land  redistribution  for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  not  affect  the  rancher's  property,  federal  and 
state  governments  came  and  went  but  never  truly  modified  the  structure  of 


land  tenancy.  Instead,  the  government  adopted  the  policy  of  sending 
people  who  solicited  land  to  colonize  deeper  into  the  Lacandonan  Jungle. 
Due  to  this  strategy,  we  currently  have  the  conflict  in  the  32  communities 
living  in  the  Montes  Azules  Ecological  Reserve  (which  contains  331,200 
hectares).  Previous  governments  created  this  problem,  and  the  present 
government  must  work  for  a just  solution  in  which  the  human  rights  of  the 
indigenous  and  small  farmers  are  respected.  Currently,  ! it  appears  that 
the  government  prefers  to  expel  them  from  the  land,  to  the  benefit  of 
transnational  corporations  like  Novartis,  Monsanto,  Dupont  Pulsar  and 
others  dedicated  to  biopiracy,  with  the  complicity  of  "International 
Conservation"  and  its  allies. 

In  Chiapas,  various  organizations  of  small  farmers  are  fighting  for 
small  pieces  of  land  and  find  themselves  in  constant  confrontations  that 
have  led  to  negative,  and  sometimes,  tragic  results. 

Recent  history  begins  with  the  start  of  armed  conflict  in  January  1994. 
The  federal  government  realized  that  small  farmer's  organizations  were 
working  together  and  beginning  to  gain  more  power,  and  was  pressured  to 
name  a special  commission  to  attend  to  and  to  mediate  their  demands.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were  Andres  Fabregas  Puig,  Eduardo  Robledo 
Rincon  y Eraclio  Zepeda  Ramos.  At  that  time,  182  organizations  made  up  the 
State  Advisory  Board  of  Indigenous  People  and  Farmers  (CEOIC).  While  the 
farmers'  organizations  pressed  for  land,  productive  projects,  freedom  for 
political  prisoners,  etc.,  the  government  responded  by  paying  off  a few 
leaders,  giving  them  new  Dodge  Ram  trucks  in  order  to  provoke  conflicts 
between  the  organizations. 

Prior  to  this  came  the  dialogue  of  San  Andres  between  the  EZLN  and  the 
government,  and  the  division  of  the  CEOIC:  the  independent  CEOIC  that 
chose  to  support  the  peace  talks  and  bring  their  demands  to  the  table,  and 
the  CEOIC  official  who  chose  to  negotiate  with  the  government  on  the  side 
and  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  farmers'  movement.  It  is  fitting  to 
mention  that  later  a faction  of  the  CEOIC  decided  to  negotiate  with  Dante 
Delgado  Ranauro,  a federal  government  representative,  while  only  a tiny 
group  decided  to  remain  at  the  negotiating  table  along  with  the  EZLN. 

This  shows  a lack  of  political  clarity  and  understanding  of  the  political 
moment  and  strategies  of  the  two  negotiating  parties  (EZLN,  Federal 
Government) . 

The  Zapatista  uprising  gave  rise  to  a resurgence  of  new  indigenous  and 
rural  organizations  that  are  still  active  in  Chiapas  (some  500  rural. 
Indigenous,  cooperative  and  civil  society  organizations).  At  that  time, 
some  groups  chose  to  directly  confront  the  ranchers  and  the  state  by 
occupying  lands;  they  took  approximately  2,800  plots  of  land.  Within  the 
zone  of  Zapatista  influence,  50  properties  were  taken  in  the  municipality 
of  Las  Margaritas,  100  in  Altamirano  and  240  in  Ocosingo.  However,  when 
the  ranchers  tried  to  reclaim  their  lands,  they  demanded  and  continue  to 
demand  payment  for  642  plots  that  were  seized.  These  ranchers  have  chosen 
to  approach  the  current  government  of  Pedro  Salazar  for  their  payment  and 
indemnification,  treating  the  state  government  as  the  intermediary  with 
the  federal  government  in  order  to  resolve  their  demands.  To  add  further 
pressure,  they  have  formed  the  Coalition  of  Ranchers  of  Ocosingo,  replete 
with  PRI  members  and  the  municipal  presidency,  in  order  to  harass  the 
Zapatista  communities  in  the  zone. 

The  archive  of  the  secretary  of  Agricultural  Development  of  March  1997 
indicates  that  among  the  families  that  appealing  for  ownership  of  seized 
lands  in  the  municipality  of  Altamirano,  were  the  following:  Pinto  Kanter, 
Kanter  Gomez,  Alfonso  Kanter,  Kanter  Solis,  Kanter  Castellanos,  Kanter 
Solorzano,  Ruiz  Kanter,  Kanter  Alfonso,  Pinto  Albores,  Albores  Aguilar, 
Albores  Luis,  Albores  Dominguez,  Albores  Guillen,  Albores  del  Carmen, 
Guillen  Najera,  Albores  Agueda,  Macal  Castellanos,  Aguilar  Lopez,  etc.  In 
the  municipality  of  Las  Margaritas  many  of  the  same  family  names  appear: 
Kanter,  Mendez,  Avendano  Argu:ello,  Avendano  Aguilar,  Tovar  Culebro,  Recta 
Alvarez,  Aguilar  Hernandez,  Gonzalez  Tovar,  Morales  Lopez,  Monzon  Tovar, 
Cordero  Albores,  Altuzar  Garcia,  Gordillo  Noriega,  among  others.  In  the 
municipality  of  Ocosingo  the  same  families  : Aguilar  Trujillo,  Rocha 
Aguilar, Aguilar  Argu:ello,  Garcia  Aguilar,  Penagos  Aguilar,  Albores 
Aguilar,  Albores  Cruz,  Aguilar  Castillejos,  Diaz  Aguilar,  Aguilar  Sanchez, 


Hernandez  Aguilar,  Alfonso  Castellanos,  Lopez  Solorzano,  F ernandez 
Kanter;  Hernandez  Kanter,  Dominguez  Bermudez,  Cancino  Dominguez,  etc.  The 
majority  of  these  ranchers  were  granted  cattle  raising  loans  in  order  to 
purchase  purchase  lands  in  other  municipalities  of  Chiapas,  such  as  Playas 
de  Catazaja,  Pichucalco,  La  Independencia , la  Libertad,  Palenque,  Arriaga, 
Reforma,  Venustiano  Carranza,  Tzimol,  Chicomuselo,  La  Trinitaria.  In  the 
state  of  Tabasco,  they  purchased  lands  in  the  municipalities  of  Macuspana, 
Balancan,  Teapa,  La  Libertad,  Emiliano  Zapata,  etc.  In  the  state  of 
Veracruz,  the  ranchers  of  Chiapas  saw  benefits  in  the  purchase  of  cattle 
ranches  in  the  municipalities  of  : San  Duan,  Hidalgo,  Las  Choapas,  lesus 
Carranza;  in  the  state  of  Yucatan  in:  Tizmin  y Panaba;  and  in  Campeche  in 
the  municipality  of  El  Carmen. 

According  to  sources  from  the  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultural  Reform  (SRA),  in  1994  the  Chiapas  state  government 
government  made  moves  so  that  the  SRA  would  transfer  the  means  of 
purchasing  land  to  the  government.  For  this  reason.  Fund  94  was  created, 
directed  by  the  governor  at  that  time,  Davier  Lopez  Moreno;  Saul  Prado, 
Rodolfo  Ulloa  y Rodolfo  del  Pino  were  members  of  the  commission.  In 
"direct  form",  they  purchased  40,000  hectares,  at  175  million  pesos,  for 
the  benefit  of  16  farmer  organizations,  primarily  the  National  Farmer 
Confederation  (CNC),  Farmer  Solidarity  Magistrate  (SOCAMA)  and  others 
which  belonged  to  the  PRI.  A total  of  12,000  farmers  received  land,  and 
they  were  divided  in  270  groups. 

(Catorcenal  Sur  Proceso  No.  55.  March  30  2002). 

Independent  farmer  organizations  at  that  time  protested  these  actions, 
among  them  the  Independent  Central  of  Agricultural  Workers  and  Farmers 
(CIOAC),  Farmers  Organization  "Emiliano  Zapata"  (OCEZ-CNPA)  because  other 
groups  received  the  most  land  (SOCAMA  and  CNC) . Due  to  these  protests, 
the  government  created  Fund  95.  This  fund,  with  794  million  pesos, 
purchased  160,000  hectares  containing  2,300  plots  for  67  rural 
organizations,  for  930  groups  that  solicited  land.  More  than  242,000 
hectares  were  reportedly  purchased  by  the  government  for  those  rural 
groups.  However,  as  was  usually  the  case,  they  paid  for  non-existent  plots, 
"self -invasions, " the  necessary  studies  were  not  undertaken,  officials 
sold  out  rather  than  hand  over  inspections,  and  did  not  implement 
resolutions.  (Ibid  pag.  17). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  Pablo  Salazar  and  Vicente  Fox's 
governments  to  investigate  the  irregularities  committed  by  previous 
administrations,  and  to  hold  former  government  officials  accountable  along 
with  leaders  of  social  organizations  who  were  accomplices,  among  others. 

The  ball  fell  in  the  government's  court  to  demonstrate  willingness  to  make 
changes  that  would  benefit  farmers  and  to  carry  out  the  justice  of  the 
Mexican  Revolution  by  continuing  investigations  of  large  landholders  and 
estate  farmers,  who  continue  to  possess  large  areas  of  land.  There  are  2, 
800  farmers  who  have  solicited  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  a tiny  plot  of  land 
and  to  avert  the  continued  application  of  PROCEDE. 

In  1994  and  1995,  the  most  expensive  lands  were  in  the  mountainous  and 
coastal  zones,  at  5,900  pesos  per  hectare,  the  least  expensive  were  those 
of  the  isthmus  coastal  zone,  at  3,700  pesos  per  hectare.  Many  of  these 
lands  were  purchased  from  their  owners,  but  the  majority  were  not 
legalized  because  of  the  need  to  re-study  the  lands  to  determine  reliable 
figures.  There  was  also  a need  for  the  social  organizations  to  continue 
the  necessary  legal  procedures  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  and  these 
organizations  were  already  suffering  due  to  the  armed  conflict. 

The  prevailing  conditions  in  Chiapas  are  grim:  the  government's  lack  of 
will  for  true  dialogue  and  their  non-compliance  with  the  three  conditions 
set  by  the  EZLN  to  re-start  the  dialogue,  threats  of  displacement  of 
people  from  the  ecological  reserves,  confrontations  between  the  EZLN  and 
various  farmer  organizations  over  land  disputes,  the  resurgence  and 
recycling  of  old  and  new  actors,  who  play  within  the  political  terrain  set 
by  the  government  and  those  who  prefer  to  play  according  to  their  own 
rules.  We  must  remember  that  Chiapas  still  suffers  from  a war,  with  the 
EZLN  trying  to  maintain  control  of  its  territories,  building  long-term 
solutions  for  the  communities,  while  the  government,  following  the  logic 
of  Ernesto  Zedillo,  seeks  to  reduce,  confront,  divide  and  isolate  the  EZLN 


so  that  it  will  not  be  an  important  actor  in  the  transformation  of  the 
nation.  With  this  logic,  the  EZLN  will  not  fall  into  the  game  of  "small 
dialogues."  For  those  who  seek  to  pressure  them  into  dialogue  with  rural 
organizations  who  are  in  conflict  in  its  territory,  an  understanding  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  in  its  real  state  is  needed,  not  only  the 
function  of  the  EZLN  but  also  the  causes  that  provoked  the  armed  conflict. 

Land  is  one  demand  from  the  San  Andreas  dialogues,  by  the  EZLN  and  the 
indigenous  people  of  the  country.  Still  today,  demands  have  not  been 
resolved  for  all  of  the  organizations,  even  those  in  conflict  with 
Zapatismo.  The  problem  remains  and  resurges,  and  it  is  not  because  of  the 
lasting  policies  of  Zapatismo,  as  some  have  tried  to  explain,  but  because 
of  the  intensification  of  the  war's  causes.  That  is,  while  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  causes  which  generated  the  armed  conflict,  pending  a 
process  of  serious  dialogue,  of  respect  and  willingness  to  seek  solutions, 
the  problems  that  were  laid  out  during  the  San  Andreas  dialogues  will 
continue  to  explode  in  conflicts  in  various  ways  in  Chiapas  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  explains  why  the  EZLN  was  unable  to  negotiate 
with  the  state  government,  nor  with  anyone  related  to  the  government, 
while  there  was  non-compliance  with  the  accords  of  San  Andreas,  while  17 
prisoners  on  hunger  strike  are  not  freed  and  while  the  federal  government 
fails  to  abandon  a military  solution  in  Chiapas. 

Meanwhile,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  land  in  Chiapas,  for  the  EZLN 
and  the  rural  organizations  (ARIC's,  ORCAO,  CNPI,  FIPI,  RAP,  OPEZ's, 

OCEZ's,  CNPA's,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  country  with  similar 
demands),  lies  in  the  opportunity  of  evaluating  the  armed  conflict  in  its 
entirety:  its  causes,  its  recycling  and  in  the  re-articulation  of  the 
actors  along  with  the  implementation  of  the  Plan  Puebla  Panama  and  of  neo- 
liberalism in  Chiapas.  In  this  sense,  indigenous  people  must  be  considered 
as  independent  actors  with  their  own  project,  with  autonomy  in  their 
territories  and  rights  to  the  natural  resources  therein,  resources  very 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  multinational  corporations.  We  are  all 
awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  lustice  of  the  nation  with 
respect  to  the  constitutional  complaints  that  have  been  presented. 

However,  if  bureaucracy  rules,  along  with  government  "administration"  of 
the  conflict,  and  exhaustion  of  the  actors,  the  question  remains:  Within 
civil  society,  what  must  we  do  to  ensure  that  the  EZLN  becomes  the  actor 
that  combines,  convokes,  provokes  and  conducts,  together  with  other  actors 
of  the  country,  the  changes  we  need  for  a more  democratic  and  just  society 
in  Mexico? 

Many  actors  on  the  national  and  international  level,  journalists,  NGO's, 
churches,  etc.  await  word  from  the  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  EZLN, 
from  Subcomandante  Marcos,  in  regards  to  what  is  currently  taking  place  in 
the  Chiapanecan  communities  and  the  events  of  9/11  in  the  U.S.,  along  with 
the  intensification  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  in  Palestine,  and  all  other 
areas,  etc.  that  accumulate.  The  answer  lies  with  the  communications  and 
denunciations  from  various  autonomous  municipalities  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  Chiapas,  what  civil  society  and  national  and  international 
pacifist  groups  say  about  the  Mideast  war.  We  must  understand  the  EZLN  in 
its  paradox,  in  the  logic  of  peace,  not  of  war,  in  light  of  construction, 
when  the  enemy  speaks  of  destruction,  in  view  of  peace,  when  the  enemy 
speaks  of  war. 

Without  seeking  to  justify,  but  rather  to  understand,  now  is  the  moment 
to  look  at  Zapatismo  according  to  its  logic,  strategy,  methods,  in  its 
actual  state,  location,  dimension,  in  its  journey,  in  its  silence.  To 
paraphrase  Zapatismo,  I believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  bring  forth 
our  words,  even  while  the  EZLN  decides  to  remain  silent.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  become  bridges  of  communication  for  the  various  actors,  time  to 
confront  isolation  with  an  alternative  that  responds  to  people's  interests. 
We  must  build  the  networks  needed  to  protect  and  execute  the  alternatives 
from  where  we  find  ourselves  now. 

Onesimo  Hidalgo 
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Saskatchewan  aboriginal  group  files  court  challenge  to  Indian  Act  changes 
Duly  18,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  --  The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations,  claiming 
aboriginals  have  not  been  properly  consulted,  has  filed  a legal  challenge 
to  proposed  changes  to  the  Indian  Act. 

The  lawsuit  names  Prime  Minister  Dean  Chretien  and  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Robert  Nault  as  defendants  and  claims  new  legislation  would 
increase  federal  government  control  over  aboriginal  governments. 

"The  plaintiff  asserts  that  the  defendants  breached  their  fiduciary  duty 
to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  First  Nations  of  Canada  by  not 
including  the  chiefs  and  councils  of  the  treaty  First  Nations  and 
representatives  of  the  First  Nations  governance  institutions  in  the 
drafting  process,"  the  statement  of  claim  says. 

The  challenge,  filed  with  the  Federal  Court  in  Ottawa  on  Monday,  asks 
for  a permanent  injunction  stopping  the  changes  from  being  passed  in 
Parliament . 

The  suit  also  asks  for  a declaration  by  the  court  that  the  government 
has  breached  its  obligations  to  First  Nations  and  needs  to  conduct 
"meaningful"  consultations  before  any  changes  in  the  future. 

Calls  to  Nault' s office  on  Thursday  were  not  returned. 

The  statement  of  claim  claims  the  federal  government  is  required  to  hold 
a constitutional  conference  with  First  Nations  in  regard  to  any  changes  in 
legislation . 

"The  plaintiff  asserts  that  the  amendment  of  the  Indian  Act  in  the  form 
suggested  by  the  defendants  will  amount  to  a constitutional  amendment," 
the  claim  said. 

Nault  announced  last  year  his  government  was  going  to  overhaul  the  act 
which  has  remained  relatively  untouched  for  50  years. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  revamp  election  regulations  for 
band  members  on  and  off  reserves,  tighten  fiscal  authority  and  improve 
administration . 

Nault  has  said  the  legislation  would  be  an  interim  step  toward  self- 
government,  but  native  groups  complain  they  weren't  properly  consulted  and 
the  legislation  would  perpetuate  a colonial  approach  to  aboriginals. 

The  new  law  would  require  native  bands  to  develop  codes  to  spell  out  how 
they  choose  their  leaders,  run  their  governments  and  spend  their  money. 

Bands  would  be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  laws  in  these  three  areas  as 
long  as  they  met  certain  minimum  standards  set  out  by  the  federal 
government.  The  federal  government  could  impose  default  rules  if  the  codes 
weren't  developed  within  two  years. 

The  bill  would  also  make  the  Indian  Act  subject  to  the  Canadian  Fluman 
Rights  Act  for  the  first  time. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  This  article  left  me  angry.  The  idea  of  this 
bureaucrat  telling  First  Nations  Grandmothers  to  sit  quietly,  toe 
the  mark,  do  things  his  way,  and  he  might  throw  them  a bone  was  too 
much  of  the  "same  old  stuff,  different  day"  way  of  treating  Indians.] 

Aboriginal  women  speak  out 
CATHERINE  SOLYOM 
Montreal  Gazette 
Friday,  Duly  19,  2002 


Throughout  three  days  of  debate  and  resolution  by  aboriginal  leaders  from 
across  the  country,  the  face  of  the  First  Nations  has  been  predominantly 
male  - chiefs,  veterans,  band  councilors. 

But  what  of  aboriginal  women,  officially  the  most  marginalized  sector  of 
the  country's  population? 

They  continue  to  be  ignored  by  both  the  federal  government  and  their  own 
chiefs,  a group  of  women  said  yesterday  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
meeting  in  Kahnawake. 

First,  they  stuck  it  to  the  federal  government:  "We  spoke  to  (Indian 
Affairs)  Minister  (Robert)  Nault  and  he  said  the  issue  of  discrimination 
is  too  complicated,  too  big,"  said  Michele  Audette,  president  of  Quebec 
Native  Women. 

"But  he  said  if  we  signed  on  to  governance,  he'd  listen. 

"That's  blackmail." 

Flanked  by  Mohawk  women  denied  access  to  housing  and  services  in 
Kahnawake  because  they  married  non-aboriginals,  Audette  raised  the 
longstanding  controversy  over  Bill  C-31,  the  subject  of  about  200  ongoing 
court  cases. 

Introduced  in  1985,  the  bill  reinstated  status  to  aboriginal  women  who'd 
lost  it  by  marrying  non-aboriginal  men. 

But  Bill  C-31  stipulated  that  the  children  of  those  women  could  pass  on 
their  Indian  status  to  their  children  only  if  that  third  generation 
married  another  status  Indian. 

"If  we  were  to  ask  white  women  who  the  father  of  their  child  was  to 
determine  whether  that  child  could  go  to  school,  it  would  be  a huge 
scandal,"  Audette  said.  "It's  been  17  years." 

"At  this  rate,  in  a few  years  there  will  be  no  reserves,  no  inherent 
rights,  and  we  will  be  totally  assimilated,"  said  Ellen  Gabriel,  a 
Kanesatake  Mohawk. 

Alastair  Mullin,  a spokesman  for  Nault,  said  many  of  the  women's 
grievances  would  be  resolved  with  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act:  it 
would  bring  the  Indian  Act,  and  hence  Bill  C-31,  under  the  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  which  currently  does  not  protect  600,000  status 
Indians . 

The  Governance  Act  also  asks  band  councils  to  formulate  mechanisms  for 
redress  in  cases  of  discrimination,  Mullin  said. 

But  Mullin  denied  Nault  had  cut  funding  to  Quebec  Native  Women.  They 
would  have  been  paid  $1.4  million  for  participating  in  Governance  Act 
consultations,  but  they  withdrew  from  the  process. 

But  if  the  women  say  they  were  denied  a voice  with  Indian  Affairs,  they 
haven't  found  a more  open  forum  with  the  AFN. 

"About  80  per  cent  of  native  women  are  victims  of  conjugal  violence  and 
almost  50  per  cent  have  been  sexually  assaulted,"  Audette  said.  "The 
situation  is  exploding  and  we  never  hear  about  it.  Yes,  treaty  rights  are 
important,  but  we're  dying  here." 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  overwhelmingly  male  makeup  of  the  aboriginal 
leadership.  Of  633  chiefs  across  the  country,  80  are  women.  In  Quebec, 
there's  one  female  chief  out  of  42. 

The  AFN  agreed  to  set  up  a gender-equality  secretariat,  then  disbanded 
it  because  of  budget  cuts,  said  AFN  vice-chief  Ghislain  Picard. 

As  for  discrimination  and  violence  against  women  within  their 
communities,  Picard  said  it's  a long  process  of  re-education  to  undo  the 
"brainwashing"  of  the  Indian  Act. 

"But  it's  true,  we  can't  talk  about  self-government  if  we  don't  make 
sure  the  base  is  solid  enough  to  assume  it." 

To  that  end,  AFN  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  said  there  would  be 
more  women's  participation  in  AFN  meetings. 

"But  I don't  elect  the  chiefs.  And  if  you  go  to  a band-council  meeting, 
you'll  see  it's  mostly  women,  dealing  with  their  children  out  of  high 
schools  with  no  jobs,  without  access  to  higher  education,  committing 
suicide.  These  are  social  issues  we  are  trying  to  deal  with,  but  then  the 
government  comes  up  with  this  legislation  that  we  have  to  respond  to." 

Indeed,  much  of  the  discussion  inside  and  outside  the  AFN's  23rd  annual 
meeting  focused  on  the  Governance  Act,  and  in  his  closing  statements 
yesterday,  Coon  Come  reiterated  the  AFN's  absolute  opposition  to  the  bill. 


It  is  now  the  job  of  aboriginal  leaders  to  mobilize  their  communities  to 
prepare  for  intense  lobbying  this  fall  when  Parliament  resumes,  Coon  Come 
said . 

But  the  AFN  has  an  increasingly  "social"  agenda  dealing  with  previously 
taboo  subjects,  thanks  largely  to  the  women,  Picard  said. 

In  three  days,  33  resolutions  were  passed,  including  on  the  following: 

- A long-term  aboriginal  healing  fund  to  help  residential-school 
survivors . 

- Increased  funding  for  post-secondary  education. 

- Establishing  a First  Nations  housing  council  to  deal  with  overcrowding 
on  reserves. 

- Early-childhood  development  program  funding. 

- Establishing  a First  Nations  mental-health  program. 

- Developing  a strategy  to  deal  with  property  division  after  divorce. 

- Developing  a national  aboriginal  radio  network. 

- Support  for  Squamish  and  Lil'wat  First  Nations  participation  in  the  bid 
to  host  the  2010  0 Olympic  Winter  games. 

"The  greatest  challenge  is  moving  our  own  agenda  forward  at  the  same 
time  as  we  respond  to  the  government's  agenda,"  Coon  Come  said. 

Catherine  Solyom's  E-mail  address  is  csolyom@thegazette.southam.ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Montreal  Gazette. 
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Dury  Orders  Probation  For  Former  Tribal  Council  Member 
Wednesday,  Duly  17,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  (AP)  --  A former  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  member  was 
sentenced  to  three  years'  probation  and  ordered  to  pay  $59,114  in  back 
rent  to  the  tribal  housing  authority. 

A federal  jury  in  April  convicted  Gerald  Big  Crow  of  five  counts  of 
theft  from  a tribal  organization. 

Fie  was  convicted  of  theft  for  falsifying  income  statements  for  1995 
through  1999.  Court  documents  indicate  Big  Crow  and  his  wife  should  have 
paid  $472  monthly  in  rent  based  on  their  income,  but  paid  $114  because  of 
the  false  income  statements. 

Big  Crow  faced  a minimum  of  50  months  in  prison  and  a maximum  of  80 
months  under  federal  sentencing  guidelines. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Battey  instead  granted  Big  Crow  a "downward 
departure,"  which  allowed  for  a reduced  sentence. 

Battey  said  the  case  fell  outside  the  "heartland"  of  normal  theft  cases 
and  that  he  had  struggled  with  whether  failure  to  pay  rent  constituted 
theft . 

"I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  perhaps  this  case  should  not  have 
been  tried  in  the  posture  of  a criminal  matter"  but  as  a civil  case,  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Court  Rules  Judges  Wrongly  Excluded  Navajos  From  Juries 
By  BARRY  MASSEY,  Associated  Press 
July  17,  2002 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - Trials  should  be  postponed  when  no  interpreter  is 
available  for  a potential  juror  who  has  difficulty  speaking  English,  the 
state  Supreme  Court  ruled  Wednesday. 

The  court,  in  an  unanimous  decision,  ordered  new  trials  in  cases  from 
Socorro  and  San  Juan  counties  because  judges  wrongly  disqualified 
potential  jurors  who  primarily  spoke  Navajo. 

No  Navajo  interpreter  was  readily  available  at  the  Socorro  County 
courthouse  on  the  day  of  a trial,  and  in  the  San  Juan  County  case  a Navajo 
interpreter  failed  to  appear  in  court  as  scheduled. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  a judge  must  "make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
accommodate  a potential  juror  for  whom  language  difficulties  present  a 
barrier  to  participation  in  court  proceedings." 

That  will  mean  continuing  trials  in  some  cases,  the  court  said. 

The  ruling  expands  on  an  order  issued  by  the  court  in  January  2000  that 
spelled  out  a procedure  to  court  personnel  for  allowing  non-English 
speakers  to  serve  as  jurors. 

The  New  Mexico  Constitution  says  residents  cannot  be  restricted  from 
sitting  on  juries  on  account  of  an  inability  to  speak,  read  or  write 
English  or  Spanish.  The  court  said  there  were  55  certified  Navajo 
interpreters  in  New  Mexico. 

"If  an  interpreter  is  needed  and  not  available,  the  court  is  under  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  continue  the  trial  for  a reasonable  time  if 
the  continuance  will  be  effective  in  securing  an  interpreter,"  the  high 
court  said. 

The  case  from  Socorro  County  was  an  appeal  by  Ernest  Rico,  who  was 
convicted  of  misdemeanor  counts  of  unlawful  sales  of  alcohol  and 
commercial  gambling  at  a veteran's  organization  in  Socorro. 

The  San  Juan  County  case  was  an  appeal  by  Albert  Shirley  of  a drug 
trafficking  conviction. 

The  Supreme  Court  vacated  the  convictions  and  ordered  new  trials  in  both 
cases 

Copyright  c.  2002  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Three  admit  shooting  up  tribal  town  during  water  dispute 

Men  made  racist  remarks,  challenged  Klamath  Indians  in  Oregon  to  fight 

Jeff  Barnard 

Associated  Press 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  - Three  men  pleaded  guilty  on  Wednesday  to  charges 
they  shot  up  the  hometown  of  the  Klamath  Tribes  to  intimidate  Indians  at  a 
time  when  tension  was  high  over  irrigation  water  being  withheld  from 
farmers  to  protect  fish  held  sacred  by  the  tribes. 

Dressed  in  T-shirts  and  jeans,  the  three  men  stood  in  Klamath  County 
Circuit  Court  and  described  how  they  got  drunk  after  being  snowed  out  of 
goose  hunting,  and  drove  into  the  town  of  Chiloquin,  where  they  stopped  at 
a grocery  store  and  bought  a bag  of  chips,  then  drove  around  calling  out 
racial  slurs,  accusing  the  tribes  of  stealing  their  water,  and  shooting 
signs  and  an  outhouse. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Scott  Carter  filled  in  the  gaps,  telling  Judge 
Roger  Isaacson  that  the  men  harassed  teenage  boys  on  a school  bus  heading 
for  a basketball  game,  singling  out  tribal  members  and  calling  them 


"stupid  Indians."  They  also  called  out,  "Sucker  lovers  come  on  out  and 
fight." 

The  taunt  was  a reference  to  the  Lost  River  sucker  and  short  nosed  sucker 
two  endangered  species  of  fish  the  tribes  consider  a sacred  gift  of  the 
Creator.  During  last  summer's  drought,  water  was  withheld  from  farmers  to 
assure  the  fish  would  survive. 

George  Curry,  23,  a ranch  hand;  Richard  Sharp,  26,  a logger;  and  Adam 
Lee,  27,  occupation  unknown,  each  pleaded  guilty  to  felony  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  criminal  intimidation  and  unlawful  use  of  a weapon, 
and  misdemeanor  charges  of  reckless  endangerment  and  criminal  mischief. 

Sentencing  was  scheduled  for  Sept.  10. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  terrifying  episodes  in  the  town's  history," 
Klamath  tribal  chairman  Allen  Foreman  said. 

"We  believe  the  guilty  pleas  give  a clear  message  that  the  Klamath 
County  authorities  do  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  behavior." 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  judge.  District  Attorney  Ed  Caleb  said  the 
men  will  be  required  to  make  a public  apology  to  be  read  in  court  and 
published  in  the  local  newspaper,  do  some  sort  of  community  service  to 
benefit  the  town  of  Chiloquin,  and  undergo  cultural  identity  orientation 
conducted  by  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

They  also  must  serve  30  days  in  jail  and  pay  fines  and  restitution. 

The  arrests  came  on  the  heels  of  an  Oregon  State  University  draft  report 
on  last  summer's  water  wars  noting  that  "racism  that  mostly  lies  below  the 
surface  of  social  life  in  the  basin  emerged  as  some  framed  the  issue  as 
'Indians  vs.  farmers."' 

Many  focused  on  the  sucker  fish  even  though  it  was  water  dedicated  to 
threatened  salmon  in  the  Klamath  River  that  tipped  the  balance  away  from 
farmers  for  the  first  time  since  the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project  opened 
in  1907. 

"Blaming  us  for  the  water  shortage  is  unfair,  and  attacking  our 
community  is  vicious  and  unexcusable, " Foreman  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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LPDC  Update/Action  Alert  - Duly  20,  2002 

Dear  Supporters  of  Leonard  Peltier, 

This  update  has  several  sections,  and  we  at  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense 
Committee  (LPDC)  hope  you  can  read  them  all.  Two  are  updates,  followed  by 
three  items  that  require  action.  Consider  them,  and  budget  your  time  in 
an  effort  to  give  these  urgent  situations  your  attention: 

1.  Leonard  denied  parole  on  Duly  9,  2002 

2.  Peltier  Forum  in  Lawrence,  KS  to  be  webcast  Sat.,  Duly  20,  2002 

3.  Urgent  Action:  Leonard's  Health  neglected  by  prison  bureaucrats 

4.  Solidarity  Needed:  The  Carson  City  Ten 

5.  FBI/CIA  attacks  Peltier  attorney  Dennifer  Harbury 

1.  Leonard  denied  parole  on  Duly  9,  2002 

Leonard  had  for  his  interim  parole  hearing  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 

Duly  9th,  2002.  In  attendance  were  his  attorneys,  Carl  Nadler  and  former 
US  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  his  daughter  Marquetta  Shields,  former 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  teacher  Paul  Berg,  and  a paralegal. 

The  examiner  began  by  informing  those  gathered  that  a group  opposing 
parole  for  Leonard  had  been  given  an  earlier  hearing  that  day.  Ramsey 
Clark  challenged  the  propriety  of  that,  and  was  quickly  instructed  by  the 
civil  servant  that  he,  Ramsey  Clark,  was  only  being  allowed  in  the 
hearing  as  a representative  of  Mr.  Peltier,  not  as  his  attorney.  The 
group  was  informed  that  they  would  have  been  welcome  to  sit  in  on  that 


phase  of  the  hearing.  That  would  have  been  difficult,  though,  as  the 
government  never  told  Leonard's  legal  team  that  the  earlier  hearing  was 
scheduled,  and,  in  fact,  told  the  team  not  to  arrive  before  9:30  AM 
(presumably  after  the  opponents  had  left) . 

The  Parole  Commission  examiner  then  began  to  interrogate  Leonard 
regarding  the  specific  events  of  the  day  of  the  shootout.  Dune  26,  1975, 
in  essence  attempting  to  get  Leonard  to  confess.  Leonard  maintained  his 
position  throughout,  that  he  was  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  with  AIM  to 
support  the  traditionalists  and  defend  the  elders,  women  and  children,  and 
that  he  was  innocent. 

Attorney  Carl  Nadler  spoke,  reiterating  the  long  history  of  Leonard's 
model  conduct,  his  human  rights  record,  the  fact  that  the  Parole 
Commission  was  in  violation  of  its  own  guidelines,  especially  relating  the 
its  failure  to  recognize  the  prosecution's  admission  that  it  does  not  know 
who  shot  the  agents.  He  pointed  out  the  close  to  10,000  letters  in 
support  of  parole  collected  from  around  the  world,  which  were  carried  into 
the  hearing  room,  in  addition  to  being  sent  earlier  to  the  Parole 
Commission  in  Maryland. 

Leonard's  daughter,  Marquetta,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  loss  her  family 
has  felt  living  without  a father,  and  how  her  prayers  have  daily  gone  out 
to  the  families  of  Agents  Coler  and  Williams.  She  described  the  history 
of  violence  on  Pine  Ridge,  and  how  her  father  was  there  to  defend  the 
people  of  the  Oglala  Nation. 

Paul  Berg,  the  former  BIA  teacher,  described  his  personal  experiences 
witnessing  out-of-control  FBI  agents  on  Pine  Ridge,  around  the  Wounded 
Knee  occupation  and  afterwards,  and  especially  relating  to  the  murders  of 
traditionalists  Sandra  Wounded  Foot,  his  student,  and  Hobart  Horse,  his 
friend.  Both  were  violently  murdered,  and  the  perpetrators  were  given 
light  sentences  of  several  years,  demonstrating  the  double  standard  of 
justice  that  exists  with  respect  to  indigenous  people. 

Ramsey  Clark  spoke  further  of  Leonard's  character  and  the  lack  of 
justice  in  his  case,  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  seek  healing  and 
reconciliation  with  indigenous  people,  given  the  US  government's  role  in 
ongoing  genocide.  He  told  the  examiner  that  Leonard  was  the  single-most 
well-known  indigenous  person  globally,  and  that  his  release  would  do  much 
to  restore  faith  in  US  justice  and  the  US  government. 

The  examiner  was  also  provided  a medical  update  provided  by  Doctor 
Monica  Peek,  who  volunteers  with  the  human  rights  group  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights  (http://www.phrusa.org)  The  report  reiterated  the  findings 
in  2000,  that  Leonard's  health  continues  to  decline,  and  that  he  receives, 
overall,  suboptimal  care  for  chronic  hypertension,  hyperlipidemia, 
complications  due  to  stroke  and  diabetes,  and  the  painful  bone  spur  in  his 
foot  and  consequent  inability  to  exercise. 

While  the  examiner  mulled  over  the  statements,  Leonard  enjoyed  a few 
moments  of  laughter  with  Ramsey  Clark,  discussed  his  case  with  Carl  Nadler, 
and  spoke  at  length  with  Paul  Berg  about  their  shared  time  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  Paul  and  Leonard  had  never  met  in  person  before  the 
hearing. 

The  examiner  summoned  Leonard  and  his  attorneys  back  to  the  room,  where 
he  announced  that  he  would  recommend  no  change  in  Leonard's  status, 
indicating  that  an  interim  hearing  would  be  scheduled  for  2004  with  the 
full  hearing  set  for  2008.  Leonard  will  appeal  the  examiner's  decision. 
Leonard  has  had  a habeas  corpus  suit  filed  with  the  District  Court  in 
Kansas  since  1999,  specifically  challenging  the  US  Parole  Commission's 
failure  to  follow  its  own  guidelines.  Leonard's  attorney's  will  pursue  a 
hearing  on  this  case  very  soon,  as  the  Court  appears  reluctant  to  try  it. 

2.  Peltier  Forum  in  Lawrence,  KS  to  be  webcast  Sat.,  Duly  20,  2002  The 
latest  on  the  30,000  pages  of  FBI  documents  just  obtained  Listen  Live  Sat 
Duly  20,  7:30  PM  Central  Time,  at  http://www.wbix.org 

While  the  parole  hearing  was  disappointing  but  no  surprise,  such  efforts 
are  necessary  to  fully  expose  the  inherent  bias  and  corruption  of  the 
system.  With  the  bad  news,  though,  comes  the  good  news  that  the  FBI  was 
forced  to  release  close  to  30,000  pages  of  documents  relating  to  Leonard's 
case,  called  by  the  FBI  "RESMURS,"  for  Reservation  Murders.  The  documents 


were  released  to  Congressman  Barney  Frank  (D-MA),  who  said  he  was  "only 
doing  his  job"  by  responding  to  constituent  requests  for  the  release  of 
the  documents.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  sustained  grassroots 
organizing,  letter  writing  and  lobbying  can  ultimately  gain  significant 
advances . 

While  the  efforts  to  get  the  withheld  documents  has  been  an  ongoing 
campaign  of  the  LPDC,  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA),  the  FBI 
released  these,  technically,  under  an  Executive  Order  issued  by  Pres. 
Clinton.  Flowever,  the  LPDC  has  a growing  FOIA  legal  team,  many  members  of 
which  are  convening  on  Lawrence,  Kansas  to  assess  the  level  of  disclosure 
the  FBI  has  made,  to  look  for  prospects  for  new  openings  in  the  case,  and 
to  strategize  on  how  best  to  analyze  these.  As  well,  plans  to  go  after 
the  additional  documents,  which  the  FBI's  lead  FOIA  agent  says  may  number 
close  to  100,000  pages,  and  to  sue  the  FBI  to  force  removal  of  much  of  the 
redactions,  or  "blacking  out"  of  the  documents,  will  be  discussed. 

The  group  will  speak  at  a public  forum  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Saturday 
night,  7:30  PM  Central  Time,  at  925  Vermont  Ave,  at  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church.  Thanks  to  dedicated  community  radio  activists,  the 
event  will  be  audio  webcast  live  at  the  internet  radio  site  WBIX.org, 
short  for  WBAI  Radio  in  Exile,  http://www.wbix.org  WBIX.org  formed  in 
2001  when  NYC's  Pacifica  station  WBAI  99.5  FM  was  taken  over  by  hostile 
management.  This  internet  radio  station  is  hosted  by  long-time  Peltier 
supporters,  and  gives  a great  opportunity  for  people  globally  to  tune  in 
and  enjoy  the  program. 

One  aspect  of  the  FOIA  strategy  will  be  to  digitize  the  FBI  documents 
and  create  a searchable  database  of  all  the  documents  that  define  the 
record  of  Leonard's  case,  from  court  transcripts,  affidavits  and  filings 
to  FBI  teletypes  and  memoranda.  This  will  be  achieved  with,  first,  the 
acquisition  of  a very  high-quality  scanner,  and  then  with  open  source 
software  being  developed  principally  by  a consortium  of  libraries  globally 
to  make  digital  archives  available  over  the  web.  Look  for  sample 
documents  on  our  website  in  the  near  future. 

The  LPDC  needs  immediate  donations  in  order  to  move  this  document 
archiving  process  forward.  Please  see  below  for  details,  or  got  to 
http://www.freepeltier.org.  Please  call  or  email  if  you  have  access  to 
such  a scanner  that  can  be  loaned,  or  if  you  have  expertise  in  document 
digitization . 

3.  Urgent  Action:  Leonard's  Health  neglected  by  prison  bureaucrats 
Three  weeks  ago  the  LPDC  issued  an  alert  about  a painful  bone  spur  in 
Leonard's  foot  that  is  causing  him  extreme  pain,  especially  as  he  is 
forced  to  work  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prison's  UNICOR  factory  system. 

We  thank  the  many  people  who  wrote,  called,  and  emailed  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  who  forwarded  much  valued  medical  advice  and 
personal  experience  with  bone  spurs. 

In  response  to  the  public  demand  for  attention  to  Leonard's  condition, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  provided  a new  pair  of  what  they  describe  as 
orthopedic  shoes.  While  this  has  lessened  the  chronic  pain  that  Leonard 
suffers,  it  is  insufficient  care,  and  we  ask  that  you  take  the  following 
action  to  continue  pressing  BOP  Director  Kathleen  Hawk  Sawyer  for  remedy. 
While  she  is  reportedly  out  of  the  DC  Headquarters  of  the  BOP  until  Duly 
24th,  please  direct  your  calls,  emails  and  faxes  to: 

Capt.  Newton  E.  Kendig  II,  Medical  Director 

Health  Services  Division 

Bureau  of  Prisons 

Phone:  202-307-3055 

Fax:  202-307-0826 

Email:  nkendig@bop.gov 

Demand  immediately  at  least  the  level  of  care  recommended  by  their  own 
clinician  in  Leavenworth  to  the  painful  bone  spur  that  is  currently 
causing  suffering  to  Leonard  Peltier,  USPL  #89637-132. 

Send  a copy  of  your  letter  to: 

Doint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations 


complaint@jcaho.org 
Fax:  (630)  792-5636 

4.  Solidarity  Needed:  The  Carson  City  Ten 

10  Young  Native  American  Indians  Are  Facing  Two  Consecutive  Life 
Sentences  In  A Racist  Frame-Up  In  Carson  City,  Nevada.  Trial  Set  for  Duly 
22,  2002 

During  the  evening  of  August  22,  1998,  Dessica  Evans,  a young  Native 
American  woman  was  assaulted  by  a member  of  a Carson  City  gang  while 
attending  a party  at  a local  motel.  Dessica  notified  the  Sheriff's 
Deputies,  but  they  refused  to  take  action  despite  visible  injuries  to  her 
face  as  well  as  blood  stains  on  her  sweatshirt. 

This  inaction  by  the  police  reflects  a long  history  of  negligence  in 
conflicts  involving  the  Latino  and  Native  American  communities,  which 
often  leads  to  an  escalation  of  hostilities  between  them.  As  a result, 
Dessica  returned  home  where  several  of  her  family  members  and  friends 
decided  to  confront  her  attacker  at  the  motel.  Local  police  arrived 
shortly  thereafter.  According  to  police  reports  the  defendants  had 
already  left  and  the  gang  members  were  still  alive.  The  reporting 
officers  stated  that  they  had  to  restrain  Sammy  Resendez,  gang  member,  who 
later  died  from  head  injuries  so  severe  that  he  would  have  been  in  no 
condition  to  struggle  against  the  officers.  Dessica  Evans,  her  family 
members  and  friends  who  returned  to  the  motel  are  now  being  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Resendez. 

There  is  no  physical  evidence  linking  any  of  the  defendants  to  the  crime. 
At  the  time  of  the  incident,  the  Carson  10  ranged  in  age  from  14-20, 
along  with  one  24  year-old.  Six  were  under  18.  In  an  effort  to  break 
solidarity  among  the  defendants,  the  State  of  Nevada  has  split  the  m into 
four  groups.  Dust  yesterday,  defendant  Rocky  Boice,  Dr.  was  severed  from 
his  group  of  codefendants,  and  will  now  face  the  prosecution  alone,  with 
the  State  hoping  to  pit  different  defendants  against  one  another.  Rocky 
and  his  family  had  previously  filed  complaints  against  the  Sheriff's 
department,  which  were  ignored,  and  Rocky  was  continually  harassed  by 
Police. 

The  Carson  10  American  Indian  Defense  Committee  has  formed,  and  has 
asked  the  for  the  following  support; 

- consider  coming  to  Carson  City,  Nevada  (30  miles  south  of  Reno)  to 
attend  all  or  some  of  the  trial.  The  trial  begins  Monday,  Duly  22,  and  is 
expected  to  last  three  weeks.  Local  people  have  opened  up  a local 
gymnasium  with  ample  padded  floor  space  for  sleeping,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  solidarity  meals  and  activities  throughout  the  trial. 

- Make  a contribution,  payable  to:  Carson  10 
Mail  to 

387  Colorado  Street 
Carson  City,  NV  89701 

Contact  the  local  government  officials  and  voice  your  concerns 
regarding  this  case. 

Noel  S.  Waters 

District  Attorney 

885  East  Musser  Street,  Room  2030 

Carson  City,  NV  89701 

(775)  887-2072 

Email : Nwaters@ci . car son -city . nv. us 

Rod  Banister,  Sheriff 
901  E.  Musser  Street 
Carson  City,  NV  89701 
(775)  887-2020  ext.  1900 

Board  of  Supervisors 

2-1  North  Carson  Street,  Suite  2 

Carson  City,  NV  89701 

(775)  887-2100 

Email : mayor@ci . carson -city . nv. us 


Contact  the  Committee  at  cl0aid@aol.comj  775-883-6505  in  NV  on 
cheruss@hotmail.com  415-648-5936  in  California. 

6.  5.  FBI/CIA  attacks  Peltier  attorney  Jennifer  Harbury 

We  were  very  alarmed  to  receive  this  report  from  one  of  Leonard's 
attorneys.  Jennifer  Harbury.  Jennifer  is  a renowned  human  rights  attorney 
whose  efforts  exposed  the  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  torture  and  murder  of  her 
husband  in  1992,  at  the  hands  of  the  Guatemalan  military.  She  has 
tirelessly  devoted  herself  to  human  rights  work,  and  was  a key  legal 
strategist,  organizer  and  spokesperson  in  Leonard's  drive  for  executive 
clemency  during  Pres.  Clinton's  administration.  Her  call  to  action  is  at 
the  bottom.  She  will  appear  at  the  July  20th  forum  (see  above). 

July  10,  2002 

Dear  Friends, 

I am  writing  today  because  I would  like  all  of  you  to  be  informed  about 
some  very  disturbing  information  I received  last  week  . September  11  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  horrifying  tragedies  we  have  ever  witnessed  on 
our  own  soil,  but  I fear  it  is  being  badly  exploited  by  certain  government 
officials  in  order  to  justify  both  human  rights  violations  abroad, 
including  torture,  as  well  as  extreme  repression  against  our  own  citizens. 
Our  civil  rights  are  eroding  with  a speed  which  I find  frightening. 

Given  the  situation,  I have  not  been  a bit  surprised  to  find  myself  a 
target.  Not  long  after  Sept.  11,  various  government  officials,  including 
many  of  the  CIA  people  exposed  in  Everardo's  case,  began  to  publicly 
insist  that  it  was  all  my  fault.  When  asked  again  and  again  if  the  tragedy 
did  not  represent  the  biggest  failure  of  our  intelligence  system  in  U.S. 
history,  they  replied  that  I was  to  blame,  that  CIA  operatives  in  the 
field  had  been  afraid  to  aggressively  seek  out  information  from  unsavory 
characters.  In  fact,  the  1995  reforms  simply  required  an  operative  to 
inform  his  superiors  before  hiring  a known  human  rights  abuser,  and  the 
CIA  itself  admits  that  permission  has  never  been  denied.  Nevertheless  the 
accusations  were  made  again  and  again,  especially  on  a lengthy  BBC  program. 
I took  all  this  with  a grain  of  salt  and  figured  things  would  come  out  in 
the  wash.  They  did  indeed.... I know  that  all  of  you  have  seen  the  lengthy 
disclosures  about  exactly  how  much  the  Cl  A and  FBI  did  in  fact  know,  but 
somehow  never  acted  upon.  Similarly,  I have  not  been  particularly  upset  by 
harassing  phone  calls  or  right  wing  articles  which  have  appeared  in  remote 
publications . 

I was  however,  very  taken  aback  by  the  most  recent  news  I received, 
specifically,  that  an  FBI  official  told  an  Amnesty  International  staffer 
that  they  consider  me  a top  suspect  in  the  death  threats  and  assaults 
against  Barbara  Bocek.  Barbara  is  the  Amnesty  worker  who  has  received 
death  threats  for  a year  now  and  who  has  been  assaulted  twice,  once  in 
Guatemala  and  once  in  Washington  state.  All  threats  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  she  is  being  targeted  for  her  work  for  Guatemalan  human  rights. 
The  FBI  has  made  it  very  clear  that  they  do  not  believe  her  at  all.  As  in 
the  case  of  Sister  Diana  Ortiz,  there  seems  to  be  a government  effort  to 
suggest  that  Barbara  somehow,  inexplicably,  assaulted  and  threatened 
herself,  not  once  but  twice.  I am  sure  most  of  you  saw  the  recent  New  York 
Times  article.  Now,  apparently,  the  story  has  shifted  a bit  to  suggest 
that  I have  carried  out  the  threats,  to  somehow  make  my  own  case  stronger. 
In  fact,  as  a matter  of  law,  the  assaults  on  her,  so  me  ten  years  after 
Everardo's  abduction,  has  a legal  relevance  of  zero  for  my  own  case.  I 
have,  however,  been  outspoken  in  my  support  for  her,  which  is  evidently 
more  than  enough.  I get  the  message  : Shut  up  about  the  Guatemalan 
terrorists  here  in  the  US  who  happen  to  CIA  links,  or  else  suffer  the 
consequences . 

Barbara  first  began  receiving  threats  a year  ago  when  she  wrote  an  op  ed 
piece  about  the  Bishop  Gerardi  murder  trial.  When  she  went  to  Guatemala 


with  a delegation  in  Dune  2001  she  was  assaulted  outside  her  hotel  room 
and  left  bound  and  gagged  at  the  bottom  of  a stairwell.  Her  abductors  were 
telling  her  she  would  be  tortured  and  killed  for  her  human  rights  work. 
Clearly,  a warning  was  being  sent  to  the  international  human  rights 
community.  Foreigners  should  not  feel  safe,  even  members  of  the  highest 
level  ngo's  could  and  would  be  attacked  and  perhaps  killed  whenever  the 
killers  so  desired.  The  Guatemalan  response  was  predictable.  It  didn't 
happen,  or  else  she  did  it  to  herself  for  whatever  reason.  The  U.S. 
government  response  was  a throwback  to  the  not  so  good  old  days.  No  real 
action  was  taken  and  slowly  but  surely  we  began  to  hear  insinuations  that 
perhaps  Barbara  indeed  was  either  fabricating  the  threats  or  staged  the 
abduction . 

While  this  was  going  on,  my  own  witness  was  having  grave  problems  as  well. 
He  is  living  here  in  the  US  with  his  family,  and  began  to  receive  very 
frightening  death  threats  against  himself  and  his  children.  His  friends 
and  family  back  in  Guatemala  too  were  having  the  same  problems.  Upon  the 
request  of  an  Amnesty  staffer  , we  did  go  to  the  FBI  offices  to  give  them 
the  details.  The  response  was  shocking.  The  officer  read  through  a few 
lines  of  the  police  report  and  asked  if  the  assertions  were  true.  He  then 
stated  that  no  threats  had  been  made,  only  obscenities.  When  we  pointed 
out  the  portion  of  the  report  specifically  describing  the  threats,  he 
refused  to  accept  them,  stating  that  the  witness  should  have  mentioned 
them  earlier  in  the  interview.  The  witness,  however,  was  never  asked. 

Later,  an  FBI  agent  approached  the  witness  at  home,  stating  that  he  had 
spoken  with  local  Guatemalans,  and  none  had  noticed  any  military  types  or 
death  squad  members  around  town.  This  was  rather  r laughable,  and  the 
witness  asked  that  he  not  be  contacted  again. 

I was  particularly  incensed  by  this  because  it  was  more  of  the  same  from 
the  mid-1990s.  In  the  spring  of  1995  just  after  the  disclosures  by  Sen. 
Torricelli,  the  FBI  arrived  late  at  night  on  my  doorstep  in  Texas  to  let 
me  know  that  the  Guatemalans  were  hiring  a hit  man  to  kill  me.  The  iron 
security  door  of  the  Guatemala  Human  Rights  Commission  was  torn  off  its 
hinges  and  left  in  the  street.  Only  the  answering  machine  was  taken.  A few 
months  later,  in  Danuary  1996  my  lawyer.  Dose  Pertierra,  had  his  car 
firebombed  at  his  Washington  D.C.  home,  and  the  religious  community  where 
I was  living  in  D.C.  was  shot  at  by  someone  in  a pickup  truck  with  dark 
glass  windows.  The  FBI  agent  in  charge  opened  the  case  under  potential 
international  terrorism.  We  also  received  a tip  from  a high  level  insider, 
indicating  a Guatemalan  military  person  who  fought  in  Vietnam,  owned  a car 
repair  shop,  a luxurious  home,  and  had  unexplained  income.  The  FBI  agent 
was  very  interested  but  was  swiftly  transferred  off  the  case.  None  of  us 
ever  received  any  further  communications  from  the  FBI,  although  some  truly 
foolish  statements  have  come  back  to  me  through  the  grapevine. 

When  I heard  about  the  incipient  smear  campaign  about  Barbara,  I 
immediately  sent  in  all  of  this  information  as  to  the  same  or  similar 
events  to  corroborate  her  story.  The  Guatemalan  army  clearly  has  a modus 
operandi  of  sending  or  hiring  people  here  to  terrorize  human  rights 
activists  and  witnesses  living  in  this  country.  And  our  own  government  has 
a practice  of  looking  the  other  way  when  the  perpetrators  happen  to  be 
working  with  the  CIA. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Barbara  was  attacked  again,  this  time  in 
the  United  States  near  her  place  of  work.  She  was  returning  home  one  night 
and  heard  a grating  sound  beneath  her  car.  When  she  got  out  to  investigate, 
a car  with  its  headlights  off  pulled  up  behind  her  and  she  was  seized  and 
tied  up  and  told  not  to  return  to  Guatemala  for  the  investigation  as 
planned,  or  she  would  be  killed.  The  men  spoke  in  Spanish.  Her  eyes  were 
taped,  she  was  gagged,  and  she  was  locked  into  her  car  where  police  found 
her  later,  semi-conscious.  According  to  the  New  York  Times  article  which 
followed,  the  police  found  her  story  questionable.  Yet  most  of  their 
questions  could  have  been  easily  answered  had  they  spoken  with  Barbara. 

But  they  failed  to  do  so. 


Barbara  was  also  sent  to  the  FBI  to  give  her  story.  As  soon  as  she  arrived 
it  became  clear  that  she  was  a suspect  and  not  the  victim.  Her  sister  had 
accompanied  her  but  was  not  allowed  to  attend  the  "interview".  Instead, 
Barbara  was  given  a hostile  interrogation  of  many  hours,  and  then  told 
that  she  was  probably  fabricating  the  whole  story.  What  on  earth  her 
motive  would  be  has  never  been  elucidated. 

Barbara  is  a quiet  and  mature  woman  who  has  a PhD  from  Stanford  which  she 
is  too  shy  to  mention,  and  who  worked  for  several  years  in  Guatemala.  She 
then  chose  to  return  to  the  U.S.  and  do  public  service  work  for  Native 
Americans  in  a remote  northwestern  reservation.  This  is  clearly  not  a 
woman  seeking  attention  for  herself.  This  is  a modest  and  courageous  woman 
who  has  long  dedicated  herself  to  working  for  the  human  rights  of  others 
with  little  or  no  recognition  for  herself. 

Now  I learn  that  because  I have  outspokenly  defended  her  and  offered  up 
evidence  of  the  same  and  similar  events  when  her  credibility  was 
questioned,  that  I too  have  become  a "suspect".  Evidently  these  statements 
were  made  some  time  ago.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  I have  not  only  received 
an  insult,  but  also  a direct  threat.  Silence  about  these  matters,  or  else. 
Since  I am  not  too  good  at  silence,  I am  considering  my  legal  alternatives 

at  this  time.  But  most  importantly,  I wanted  to  keep  all  of  us  in  the 

network  fully  informed.  I have  no  doubt  that  more  is  coming. 

Should  you  wish  to  call  anyone  in  Congress  in  this  regard,  I would 
recommend  three  Members  on  the  Judiciary  Committees  who  have  been  truly 
heroic  on  the  issues  of  human  rights  : Rep.  Conyers,  Rep.  Frank,  and 
Senator  Leahey.  If  you  call  them,  please  remember  that  they  are  our 
friends,  and  simply  call  their  attention  to  yet  one  more  example  of  abuse 
of  power  by  government  officials.  They  have  long  been  very  interested  and 
supportive.  The  Congressional  Switchboard  telephone  number  is  202-224-3121. 

Abrazos,  Jennifer 

+ - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + - + 

To  make  a donation  of  any  size  to  the  scanner  project,  please  write  your 

check  to  LPDC  and  send  it  to  the  below  address.  Donations  of  $250  or  more 
are  tax-deductible,  and  should  be  made  payable  to  Global  Exchange,  with 
LPDC  in  the  memo,  and  mailed  to  the  below  address.  Thank  you  for  your 
continuing  support. 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Leonard  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

http://www.freepeltier.org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  22  Jul  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Saturday,  July  20,  2002  2:34  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : new  web  address/Standing  Deer  Letter 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows 

From:  Barbara  Fortier  <Bdyingswan@aol . com> 
Coordinator,  IRONHOUSE/Support 
ironhousesupport . net 
POB  262,  Villa  Rica,  GA  30180-0262 


New  IRONHOUSE/Support  website  address 

[w/  link  to  the  Standing  Deer  Defense  Committee  archive  website] 
ironhousesupport . net 

Letter  from  Standing  Deer 

My  name  is  Standing  Deer.  I am  an  elder  of  the  Oneida  and  Choctaw  Nations 
who  was  in  prison  for  25  years.  I was  released  on  parole  in  September  of 
last  year  [2001].  I want  to  say  some  words  about  Barbara  Fortier  of 
IRONHOUSE/Support  who  ran  the  Standing  Deer  Freedom  Campaign  2000. 

The  campaign  that  Barbara  did  resulted  in  many  letters  of  support  being 
written  to  the  prison  officials.  She  set  up  Standing  Deer  Defense 
Committee  on  the  web  and  helped  keep  me  alive  when  I was  very  sick  due  to 
the  medical  neglect  of  the  prison  doctors.  She  wrote  countless  letters  and 
made  phone  calls,  plus  she  featured  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  prison 
doctors  on  our  web  page  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Shining  the  spotlight  on 
a prison's  illegal  behavior  is  the  best  way  to  make  them  stop  killing  or 
mistreating  a prisoner.  Prison  people  are  like  roaches  who  do  their  dirty 
work  under  cover  of  darkness  but  run  for  cover  in  the  light  of  day. 

I did  not  make  parole  in  2000,  but  I made  it  in  2001.  When  I went  before 
the  parole  interviewer  he  had  four  6"  files  that  contained  mostly  letters 
from  supporters  who  were  urging  the  parole  board  to  grant  me  a parole. 

I am  deeply  grateful  to  Barbara  for  all  she  has  done  for  me.  She 
continues  to  help  my  grandson.  Hawk,  who  is  a good  person  who  deserves  to 
be  free.  She  does  all  she  can  for  the  Indian  prisoner.  I pray  that  those 
of  you  who  can  write  letters  and  or  make  a gift  to  IRONHOUSE/Support  will 
do  so.  Thank  you  for  listening. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Standing  Deer 

977  Bunkerhill  Rd.  #113 

Houston,  TX  77024 


Date:  Sunday,  Duly  21,  2002  5:56  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub  j : Latest  on  Alex  Montana 

From  Valerie  Scott  - NAPS  - narights@yahoo.com 


Alex  Montana  (Eastham  Unit)  threatened  by  Officials 

On  8 Duly  2002,  Mr.  Montana  was  escorted  to  the  Office  of  Captain  Ross, 
who  claimed  to  be  investigating  at  Warden  Stacks  direction,  an  IOC  dated 
20  Dune  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  - Investigations  Division, 
pertaining  to  Mr.  Montana  having  provided  their  office  with  information  by 
letter  regarding  CO  Holloway  (Hewett).  (This  was  the  IOC  mentioned  in  our 
last  update  and  the  information  referred  to  was  requested  by  L.  Truhlar, 
for  the  alleged  review  the  Investigations  Division  was  going  to  conduct 
into  this  case.) 

Mr.  Montana's  escort  was  CO  Stephens,  the  brother  of  CS  Stephens  (who 
falsified  Mr.  Montana's  disciplinary  records  and  collaborated  with  other 
officers  to  produce  fraudulent  evidence).  (A  coincidence?  No  other 
guards  to  escort  Mr.  Montana?) 

Prior  to  entering  Captain  Ross's  office,  CO  Stephens  stopped  to  talk  to 
his  brother,  and  remained  in  the  office  during  Mr.  Montana's  meeting  (so 
you  can  be  sure  the  details  of  that  meeting  remained  confidential). 

During  the  meeting.  Captain  Ross  advised  Mr.  Montana  that  he  should  just 
do  the  "little  bit  of  time"  he  has  left  on  the  south  end,  since  when  he 
goes  to  "re-class"  (re-classification),  he'll  get  his  "stuff"  back,  be  on 
the  north  end  and  "things  will  be  over  with".  In  other  words,  Ross 
indirectly  acknowledges  their  wrong-doing,  but  wants  Mr.  Montana  to  keep 
quiet  and  play  along  with  their  little  game,  then  all  will  be  well  again. 

When  Mr.  Montana  failed  to  respond  to  the  above  tactic.  Captain  Ross 
then  advised  him  to  leave  the  matter  concerning  CO  Holloway  (Hewett)  alone. 
(Or  else???)  He  also  threatened  to  bring  charges  against  Mr.  Montana  for 
"life  endangerment"  of  the  above  officer,  though  he  failed  to  explain  how 
documentation  provided  to  the  Investigations  Division  would  do  this.  (Mind 
you,  another  trumped-up  charge  would  fit  right  in  with  this  case.)  Finally, 


Captain  Ross  claimed  that  Mr.  Montana  was  merely  retaliating  against  CO 
Holloway  for  her  having  "sent  him  south"  (an  interesting  theory 
considering  it  was  she  who  retaliated  against  Mr.  Montana  for  his  refusal 
to  do  illegal  alterations  to  her  uniform) . 

For  officials  who  claim  to  have  done  nothing  wrong,  they  are  certainly 
going  to  extremes,  at  all  levels,  to  ensure  that  Mr.  Montana's  case  is  not 
investigated . 

Mr.  Montana  has  sent  a statement  concerning  the  threats  to  Warden 
Stacks,  as  part  of  an  informal  resolution  attempt,  but  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  threatened  by  officials,  nor  does  he 
intend  to  leave  matters  alone  pertaining  to  his  case. 

NAPS  still  intends  to  send  the  petition  concerning  Mr.  Montana  to  the 
Investigations  Division,  since  they  referred  this  case  back  to  Warden 
Stacks  and  essentially  gave  him  the  "green  light"  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

And  his  response  was  to  issue  threats.  Therefore,  we  would  encourage  you 
(and  others)  to  sign  the  following  petition: 

http : //www. pet it ionon line. com/a jm40/pet it ion . html 

Since  this  matter  can  still  be  resolved  with  intervention,  we  would  ask 
that  you  continue  to  send  letters  to  the  following  politicians,  urging 
them  to  press  for  an  independent,  impartial  investigation,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  threats  have  now  been  issued. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Montana,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support . 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 

Officials  to  Contact: 

The  Honorable  John  Whitmire 
State  Senator 
P.0.  Box  12068 
Austin,  TX  78711 
Fax:  512-475-3737 

E-mail : john .whitmire@senate.  state. tx.  us 

The  Honorable  Rodney  G.  Ellis 

State  Senator 

P.0.  Box  12068 

Austin,  TX  78711 

Fax:  512-463-0006 

E-mail : rodney .ellis@senate . state .tx. us 

Mario  Obledo,  Staff  Assistant 

Office  of  Senator  Leticia  Van  de  Putte 

3718  Blanco  Road,  Ste.  2 

San  Antonio,  TX  78212 

E-mail : MARIO.  OB LEDO@sen ate . state  .tx.  us 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 

"Re:  Rustywire:  Corn"  

Date:  Thu,  18  3ul  2002  11:17:21  -0000 
From:  "Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Corn 

Mailing  List:  indigenous_peoples_literature@yahoogroups.com 

Sundance  time  is  a couple  of  weeks  away,  the  grass  is  dry  and  the  air 
is  hot.  The  streams  are  really  low  this  year  and  it  will  be  a tough 
Sundance  this  year. 

He  asked  me  are  you  going  up  there.  We  stood  under  the  shade  arbor  at 
the  Pow  Wow  grounds,  it  was  late  afternoon  and  the  ground  was  hot.  We 
stood  looking  at  the  dancers  and  wondered  how  they  could  go  out  there 


in  buckskins  and  dance  under  the  hot  sun.  It  was  102  in  the  shade. 

I told  him j we  will  probably  go  up  there.  Some  women  go  each  morning 
and  gather  around  the  Sundance  arbor  and  wait  for  the  dancers  to  come 
out  and  watch  them  as  they  bless  themselves  with  the  rising  sun, 
standing  in  the  early  twilight  of  dark  blue  skies,  turning  pink  and 
gold  then  light  blue  as  the  sun  rises  to  the  East.  You  can  hear  the 
sound  of  eagle  bone  whistles  as  they  greet  the  morning  sun. 

Corn  was  one  of  them,  he  stood  next  to  me,  his  arthritis  has  bent  him 
and  made  it  hard  for  him  to  stand.  He  was  soft  spoken  and  spoke  of 
time  he  played  in  the  fields  at  the  Sundance  ground  where  he  camped 
with  a family  that  took  him  in,  and  how  he  went  each  year  and  watched 
these  dancers  come  out  of  the  circle  and  greet  the  sun  with  parched 
lips.  He  then  prepared  himself  to  dance  by  running  each  morning 
building  his  stamina,  and  trying  to  ready  himself  by  living  a life  so 
that  he  could  stand  in  the  circle  and  dance  with  these  men.  He  went 
in  with  three  brothers,  who  danced  next  to  him  for  three  days, 
suffering  without  water  and  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  shade  at  noon 
day.  Each  wearing  trail  in  the  dirt  where  they  danced  back  and  forth. 

He  leaned  on  his  cane  and  and  spoke  about  his  children  now  grown  and 
standing  not  too  far  off.  His  name  in  the  traditional  way  of  speaking 
is  Coom-wee,  it  means  Corn  and  that  is  how  he  is  called.  He  stands 
with  some  difficulty  in  the  sunlight,  his  hands  gnarled  with  the  pain 
of  arthritis  that  swelled  his  knees.  Most  times  he  in  a wheel  chair 
but  you  can't  get  around  the  dirt  at  the  pow  wow  grounds  with  a wheel 
chair,  so  he  chose  to  make  his  way  around  slowly. 

His  wife  is  a quiet  woman  and  his  son  works  for  the  tribes  fish  and 
game,  and  his  daughter  works  for  the  deli  dept  at  the  tribal  store. 

He  stood  for  awhile  and  talked  about  the  small  things  and  the 
Sundance  that  is  coming  up. 

It  is  dry  this  year,  and  the  thought  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  rain 
filled  out  senses.  You  know  he  said,  we  don't  think  about  it  but  we 
haven't  had  the  sweet  smell  of  rain,  you  know  how  it  is  when  it  is 
just  beginning  to  rain.  The  air  cools,  and  the  clouds  hide  the  sun,  a 
slight  breeze,  a cool  breeze  comes  up  and  you  can  feel  the  soft  wind 
come  over  you  and  the  smell  of  rain  gently  falling  is  not  too  far 
off.  It  is  a good  day  when  it  rains  like  that  he  said.  Standing  there 
in  the  hot  sun,  I could  see  it  and  with  that  he  shook  my  hand  and 
went  off  to  visit  others  as  he  walked  away.  He  is  Sundancer  who  is 
waiting  to  stand  with  those  who  will  seek  a vision  and  left  with  the 
soft  taste  of  rain,  for  just  a minute.  They  call  him  Corn  and  will 
greet  the  early  morning  sun  singing  the  songs  of  his  People  in  a few 
days  as  a singer  in  the  arbor  being  prepared  for  them.  Coom-wee  he  is 
called.  Corn 

~ - > 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ indigenous_peoples_liter at u re/messages 
for:  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature 
http: //www. indigenouspeople.org/natlit/ 

"RE : Poem:  Sweet  Water"  

Date:  Mon,  24  Dul  2000  13:42:08  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@yahoomail . com> 

Sub j : sweet  water 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 
thirst 

cracked  earth 
land  dry 
no  wind  blows 
sun  rays  beat  down 
still  air  covers  me 
taste  of  dust 
sweat  and  long  days 
sky  shocking  blue 


has  no  end 
clouds  of  dust 
at  my  feet 
legs  ache 
from  the  walk 
arms  like  lead 
flat  lands 
ahead 

morning  comes 
thirst 
thirst 
thirst 

want  the  taste 
of  cool 

sweet  water 
quench  parched  lips 
coolness  on  my  brow 

rain 

rain 

from  an  empty  sky 

to  fall  on  my  head 

to  run  over  me 

a drop 

two 

more 

sweet  water 
the  taste  of  it 
i want  to  feel 

no  rest 

no  quench  of  thirst 

body  aches 

no  peace 

no  quiet  soul 

desolate 

of  soft  rain 

soft  winds  find  me 

wandering  feet 
carry  me 

to  distant  mesas 
what  is  there 
beyond  that  place 
who  waits  for  me  there 
in  the  valleys 
on  the  plains 
and  through  mountains 

moving  on 

walking 

running 

standing 

wondering 

how  far  is  this  place 

tell  me  where  it  is 

growing  tired 

strife 

some  say 

follow  me 

follow  me 

they  say 


tell  me 
straight 
heart 
plainly 
I go 

so  tired 
so  tired 

come  they  say 
come  with  us 
we  are  like  you 
we  talk 
the  talk 
we  dance 
we  know  you 
we  restore  you 
we  save  you 
we  are  you 
you  are  nothing 
without  us 

hollow  songs 
yellow  eyes 
broken  words 
crooked  talk 
hidden  hearts 
strangers 
in  fine  feathers 
chanting  noise 
no  rainbows 
heat  waves 
empty  nights 
faint  stars 
emptiness 
thirst 
hunger 

come 

they 

say 

go  on 
go  on 

pass  them  by 

thirst 
thirst 
dry  lips 
whisper 
sweet  water 
sweet  water 
where  is 
sweet  water 

rustywire 

www . geocities . com/ rustywire 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

Date:  Mon,  15  Dul  2002  06:24:37  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  29-August  4 


IU  LAI 
(July) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

29 

My  heart's  wings  give  flight  to  my  dreams. 

30 

The  joy  of  the  spirit  is  everlasting. 

31 

The  clouds  lie  upon  the  mountaintops  like  sleepy  children. 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

August  was  the  season  when  the  ohia  fruit  ripened  abundantly. 

1 

All  are  strangers  when  they  come  here,  until  the  spirit  of  this  land  claims 
their  hearts. 

2 

Life  is  the  only  true  magic. 

3 

The  summer  sunlight  is  rich  honey  poured  upon  the  flowers. 

4 

To  hear  the  bright  laughter  of  even  one  child's  joy  is  to  hear  the  world. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  22  Dul  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Tim  Truman,  Gary  Smith,  Dim  Anderson,  Theda  Kresge,  Martha  E.  Ture, 
Victor  Rocha,  lanet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Valerie  Scott, 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  John  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dul  30  22:21:15  2002 

Date:  31  Dul  2002  01:41:07  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.031 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

0 

0 o 0 

0 o 0 VOLUME  10,  ISSUE  031 
0 o o o o 0 

0 o 0 August  3,  2002 

0 o 0 

0 

Yuchi  tseneaga/dog  days  moon 
Blackfoot  iitayiitsimaahkao ' p/moon  when  we  prepare  food  for  storage 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-English/Ciepac-b 
and  Firehair's  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"Often  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  all  nature  seems  asleep  about 
me  there  comes  a gentle  rapping  at  the  door  of  my  heart.  I open  it  and 
a voice  inquires,  Pokagon,  what  of  your  people?  What  will  their 
future  be?"  My  answer  is:  "Mortal  man  has  not  the  power  to  draw  aside 
the  veil  of  unborn  time  to  tell  the  future  of  his  race.  That  gift 
belongs  of  the  Divine  alone.  But  it  is  given  to  him  to  closely  judge 
the  fugure  by  the  present,  and  the  past." 

Simon  Pokagon,  Potawatomie 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  I 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  I 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Thanks  to  long  time  friend,  John  Berry,  for  the  new  Choctaw  banner 
"Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya"  People(s)  Red  Newspaper. 

As  always,  if  you  wish  to  see  your  nation's  language  honored  in 
the  banner  simply  email  it  to  me,  with  the  transliteration.  I 
have  said  this  many  times...  I would  rather  have  a full  page  of 
our  beautiful  languages  offering  news  of  the  people  than  one 
pristine  line  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 

Date:  Tue,  23  3ul  2002  16:17:22  -0400 
From:  "jay  and  sandy"  <oyate@microxl . com> 

Sub j : New  Friends  Center 

[Editorial  Comment:  lay  talked  to  Danet  at  length  about  what 
this  center  will  be,  and  it  is  very  much  like  the  one  my 
sister-in-law  manages  in  Moriarty  NM.  It  will  be  a place 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


of  hope  and  rescue  for  all.  Support  lay  and  Sandy  in  any 
way  you  can  - money  and  sweat  are  both  needed,  gary] 

Hello, 

We  have  leased  a building  for  the  Friends  of  Native  American 
Center. The  address  is:1324  Highway  431  South,  Glencoe, Al.  35905. 
Phone  number  is  256-494-3393. 

The  phone  where  you  can  reach  us  is  256-494-0350. 

The  phone  line  will  be  working  tomorrow  at  the  center. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  how  to  help  or  what  you  can 
do,  please  call  us  at  home  at  night  256-494-0350 
or  e-mail  us  at  oyate@microxl.com. 

Thank  you 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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RE:  Francis  loseph  Sheldon 


Date:  Thu,  25  lul  2002  08:27:19  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" FRANCIS  10SEPH  SHELDON" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. heraldnet . com/Stories/02/7/ 25/ 15699 506 . cfm#top 

Tulalip  tribal  leader  dies 
By  Shanti  Hahler 
Herald  Writer 
Thursday,  Duly  25,  2002 

TULALIP  --  Longtime  Tulalip  tribal  leader  Francis  loseph  Sheldon,  better 
known  as  "Francy,"  who  served  the  tribes  in  areas  ranging  from  police 
chief  to  head  of  the  tribe's  fisheries,  wildlife  and  enforcement 
department,  died  on  Sunday.  He  was  68. 

"Francy  had  a series  of  administrative  positions,  and  was  always  able  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  tribe,"  colleague  and  friend  Wayne  Williams 
said.  "He  really  enjoyed  working  with  people,  he  was  very  dedicated  and 


keen  to  see  that  young  folks  make  the  most  of  their  lives." 

Those  who  knew  him  say  that  he  was  active  in  many  areas,  including 
Tulalip  Family  Services,  kids'  programs  and  as  a facilities  maintenance 
manager  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

Williams  said  the  one  thing  he  admired  most  about  Sheldon  was  his  love 
for  children  and  his  desire  to  help  those  in  need. 

"You  could  always  see  it  in  his  expression  when  he  felt  he'd  helped 
someone.  He'd  come  in  to  see  me  and  say,  'I  think  we've  reached  this  kid, 
saved  him,  and  I think  he'll  stay  in  school  now,'"  Williams  recalled. 

Francis  Sheldon  was  born  in  Tulalip  on  Oct.  24,  1933,  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anita,  and  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Kit  Rawson,  a biologist  with  the  Tulalip  Fisheries  Department  who  worked 
with  Sheldon  for  almost  16  years,  said  that  he  always  saw  Sheldon's  love 
for  his  family. 

"He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  ...  He'd  always  talk  about  them.  When  I 
worked  with  him,  his  grandkids  were  probably  the  most  important  thing  to 
him  in  those  days.  And  he  always  made  sure  I kept  my  own  family  foremost, 
which  I really  appreciated,"  Rawson  said. 

Outside  of  his  family,  those  he  worked  with  and  other  tribal  members 
showed  a great  respect  for  Sheldon. 

"He  was  a true  leader.  ...  I saw  the  respect  he  had  within  both  the 
tribe  and  the  state,  and  I saw  how  he  built  that  respect.  His  word  was 
good,  and  when  he  made  a decision  he  stuck  to  it,"  Rawson  said. 

Wayne  Williams  also  saw  the  respect  that  Sheldon  returned  to  the  Tulalip 
community. 

"The  tribe  is  going  to  really  miss  his  dedication,"  Williams  said. 

A community  memorial  service  will  be  at  noon  Saturday  in  the  Tulalip 
Tribal  Center.  The  service  is  open  to  the  public. 

You  can  call  Herald  Writer  Shanti  Hahler  at  425-339-3455 
or  e-mail  at  shahler@heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Daily  Herald  Co. /Everett,  Wash. 
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Native  American  leader  dies  at  79 

07/25/02 

KARA  BRIGGS 

Violet  Allman,  a leader  in  the  Portland-area ' s Native  American  community 
who  promoted  traditional  culture,  co-founded  a program  for  elders  and 
taught  the  Nez  Perce  language  to  school  students,  died  Monday.  She  was  79. 

Born  in  1922,  Allman,  a Nez  Perce,  was  raised  in  Kamiah,  Idaho,  on  the 
Nez  Perce  reservation.  She  moved  to  Portland  with  her  late  husband.  Blue 
Allman,  during  World  War  II.  After  the  war,  they  stayed  and  had  six 
children . 

She  was  a key  player  in  establishing  two  of  the  Portland  area's  longest 
enduring  programs  run  for  and  by  Native  Americans. 

She  and  her  husband  were  involved  in  organizing  the  Bow  and  Arrow 
Culture  Club  in  the  early  1960s.  The  club,  which  remains  a cornerstone  of 
the  urban  Indian  community,  hosts  weekly  gatherings  where  generations  of 
Native  Americans  have  been  encouraged  to  learn  to  dance,  sing  and  drum. 
Allman  was  its  president  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

"She  and  her  husband  kept  the  traditional  cultural  aspects  of  Bow  and 
Arrow  going,"  said  Vince  Wannassay,  one  of  her  friends. 

In  1989  she  was  also  a co-founder  of  Pi  Ni  Waus,  an  association  of 
Native  American  elders  in  the  Portland  area.  She  contributed  the  name. 


which  is  Nez  Perce  for  "a  place  to  come." 

Allman  is  thought  to  be  the  first  person  to  teach  a tribal  language  in 
the  city's  schools,  said  her  daughter,  Sande  Bea  Allman.  She  taught  Nez 
Perce  at  two  Portland  preschools  during  the  1980s  and  was  a frequent 
storyteller  at  Portland-area  public  schools. 

Speaking  at  a 1993  event  at  Portland  State  University,  Allman  said,  "It 
is  a wonderful  feeling  to  be  with  our  own  people.  I pray  the  Indian 
culture  will  never  die." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  and  one  son.  Dames.  She  is 
survived  by  five  children:  Robert  Allman,  Sande  Bea  Allman  and  Donald 
Allman,  all  of  Portland;  Norman  Allman  of  Oregon  City;  and  Sylvia  Allman 
of  San  Diego.  She  had  11  grandchildren  and  nine  great  grandchildren. 

A memorial  service  will  be  from  6 to  9 tonight  in  Mt.  Scott  Funeral  Home, 
4205  S.E.  59th  Ave.  Her  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  in  New  Hope 
Community  Church,  11731  S.E.  Stevens  Road,  Clackamas,  followed  by  burial 
at  Willamette  National  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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American  Indian  writer  Louis  Owens  dead  in  apparent  suicide 
By  RICHARD  BENKE,  Associated  Press 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  (Duly  27,  2002  9:24  a.m.  EDT)  - Louis  Owens,  a prize- 
winning novelist  and  leading  scholar  on  American  Indian  fiction,  has  died 
of  an  apparently  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound,  hospital  officials  said. 

He  was  53. 

Owens,  author  of  "The  Bone  Game,"  "Dark  River"  and  other  novels, 
suffered  a gunshot  wound  to  the  chest  at  the  Albuquerque  airport  early 
Wednesday  and  was  brought  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital, 
airport  spokeswoman  Maggie  Santiago  said.  He  died  Thursday  afternoon, 
hospital  spokesman  Sam  Giammo  said. 

In  addition  to  writing  novels,  Owens  was  a scholar  of  American  Indian 
literature  and  the  work  of  Dohn  Steinbeck.  He  was  on  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  California-Davis . 

"I  would  list  him  as  the  leading  scholar  on  Native  American  fiction  in 
the  country,"  said  Dack  Hicks,  a colleague.  "He  was  a remarkably  talented 
writer . " 

Owens  had  won  a Wordcraft  Circle  Writer  of  the  Year  award  in  1998  for 
"Mixedblood  Messages:  Literature,  Film,  Family,  Place."  One  of  his  best- 
regarded  works  was  "Other  Destinies:  Understanding  the  American  Indian 
Novel."  He  had  won  a National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Creative  Writing 
Fellowship  in  1989. 

"He  did  that  thing  which  is  not  usual  for  creative  writers,  being  known 
equally  as  a scholar  and  a creative  writer,"  said  Pat  Smith,  an  English 
professor  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  where  Owens  formerly  taught. 

Owens  was  of  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  ancestry.  His  other  novels  were  "The 
Sharpest  Sight,"  "Wolf song"  and  "Nightland." 

Santiago,  the  airport  spokeswoman,  said  a passenger  heard  a gunshot 
Wednesday,  saw  Owens  slumped  over  and  called  police.  A pistol  was  found 
with  him. 

"All  the  physical  evidence  indicated  it  was  a self-inflicted  gunshot 
wound  to  the  chest,"  she  said.  A note  found  with  him  asked  that  his  wife 
be  notified,  she  added. 

Owens  was  to  have  spoken  Thursday  at  a conference  at  Western  Washington 
University,  said  Dohn  Purdy,  an  English  professor  there. 

"He  was  a great  guy  with  a good  heart.  He  had  a lot  of  good  friends  and 


colleagues  all  oven  the  world/'  Purdy  said. 

Purdy  said  Owens'  wife,  Polly,  told  him  there  had  been  a "tragic 
accident."  The  state  Office  of  the  Medical  Investigator  said  only  that  he 
died  Thursday. 

Owens,  born  in  1948  in  Lompoc,  Calif.,  also  had  worked  as  a firefighter 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  He  received  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  the  University  of  California  and  his  Ph.D.  from  UC  Davis. 

Hicks  described  Owens  as  "a  person  of  real  character,  quiet,  very 
dependable  and  very  generous  with  his  time  with  students  and  faculty." 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Owens  is  survived  by  two  daughters. 

Copyright  c.  2002  AP  Online/Associated  Press. 
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Duly  23,  2002 

Michael  Bear 

Michael  Bear,  46,  of  Moorhead,  MN,  formerly  of  Tokio,  ND,  died  Thursday, 
Duly  19,  2002  in  Moorhead,  MN. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  St.  Michael 
Recreation  Center.  Rev.  Christopher  Trombetta  will  officiate  and  burial 
will  be  in  the  Bdecan  Cemetery,  Tokio. 

A wake  will  be  held  tonight  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Recreation  Center 
Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Wade  Ross,  Rory  Ross,  Gary  Longie,  Dr., 
George  Green,  Victor  Dackson  and  Alvin  Bear.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
all  of  Michael's  friends  and  relatives. 

Drummers  will  be  the  Lake  Region  Singers. 

Michael  Henry  Bear  was  born  on  Dec.  22,  1955  in  Fargo,  ND,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Margaret  Ross  Bear.  He  attended  school  at  Warwick  and  Fargo,  ND. 
He  later  worked  at  Brunswick-Devils  Lake  Sioux  Mfg.  and  in  Fargo  as  a 
general  laborer. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Patricia  Cavanaugh  on  May  17,  1979  in 
Minnewaukan  ND. 

Michael  is  survived  by  his  children,  Margaret  Bear,  Michelle  Bear, 
Rebecca  Bear,  Nicole  Bear,  Priscilla  Bear  and  Emma  Cavanaugh,  all  of  Fort 
Totten  and  Floyd  Paul  of  Fargo,  ND;  grandchildren,  Michaela  Bear,  Savon 
Bear,  Cedric  Bear,  Ian  Morin,  Bryson  and  BryeAnn  Cavanaugh;  brothers, 

Alvin  Bear  and  Soloman  Ross;  and  his  sisters,  Doris  Longie,  Sonya  Knox, 
Belinda  Longie,  Anita  Bear,  and  Sherry  Longie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Henry  and  Margaret  Ross  Bear; 
brothers,  Derome  Bear,  Dames  Bear  and  Mathias  Taylor;  sisters,  Alva  Bear 
and  Betty  Ellingson;  and  twin  granddaughters,  Lahnel  and  Dahnel  Charboneau 
Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  27,  2002 

Darnell  Bissonette 

PINE  RIDGE  - Darnell  Bissonette,  46,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 

Duly  24,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Melvin  Bissonette,  Pine  Ridge;  five 
brothers,  Albert  Whiting  Dr.,  Minneapolis,  Douglas  Bissonette,  Darwin 
Bissonette  and  Antoine  Bissonette,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Duane  Bissonette 
New  Mexico;  and  one  sister.  Carmen  Whiting,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Sunday,  Duly  28,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  30,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 


the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dorothy  B.  Red  Paint 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dorothy  B.  Red  Paint,  76,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Duly 
25,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Sarah  Brown  Eyes  and  Yolanda  Red  Paint, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother.  Dames  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala;  and  five 
sisters,  Irene  Pipe  On  Head,  Rapid  City,  Darlene  Kills  Enemy,  Slim  Buttes, 
and  Geraldine  Yellow  Horse,  Dosephine  Afraid  Of  Bear  and  Phyllis  One 
Feather,  all  of  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  29,  at  Slim  Buttes 
Community  Building. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  31,  at  Slim 
Buttes  Community  Building,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Pugliese  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  28,  2002 
Louis  0.  McGaa 

LAKE  NORDEN  - Louis  0.  McGaa,  85,  died  Thursday,  Duly  25,  at  Beverly 
Care  Center,  Lake  Norden,  SD. 

Louis  was  born  September  22,  1916  at  Cuny  Table  to  Albert  and  Anna 
(Davidson)  McGaa.  During  his  early  years,  Louis  lived  in  South  Dakota  at 
Davidson  Flatts  near  the  town  of  Canata,  and  later  north  of  Manderson  at 
Stirk's  Table.  He  attended  school  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  the  Pierre 
Indian  School  and  the  country  school  at  Cain  Creek  near  Kyle.  He  lived  in 
South  Dakota  at  Davidson  Flatts  near  the  town  of  Canata,  and  later  north 
of  Manderson  at  Stirk's  Table. 

Louis  married  Hester  Louise  Cuny  on  November  24,  1938,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Hester  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mabel 
Cuny.  They  were  married  for  forty-nine  years  at  the  time  of  Hester's  death 
in  1988.  He  worked  as  a telephone  lineman  on  the  Reservation  and  later 
made  a living  as  an  airplane  and  auto  mechanic.  He  taught  for  two  years  at 
the  Denver  Automotive  Institute.  In  his  later,  years  he  became  skilled  at 
repairing  office  machines  and  computers. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  pursued  many  interests.  He  was  a talented 
musician  who  enjoyed  playing  the  guitar,  the  piano  and  the  harmonica. 
Boxing,  water  skiing,  bowling  and  horseshoes  were  sports  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  had  a profound  interest  in  astronomy,  electronics  and  radio 
communications.  For  several  years,  he  operated  a Ham  radio  station  out  of 
his  home  in  Sturgis.  His  call  sign  was  KCOWC  and  now  SK  is  added  to 
indicate  'Silent  Key.' 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons.  Gene  McGaa,  Grenville,  SD,  Charles  McGaa, 
Pine  Ridge,  SD,  and  Greg  McGaa,  Sulphur,  LA;  Five  daughters,  Louella 
Vifquain,  Nemo,  SD,  Anna  Gerving,  Denver,  CO,  Roebota  Rhodes,  Byers,  CO, 
Marcia  McGaa,  Pine  Ridge,  SD  and  Mary  Nelson,  Rosholt,  SD. 

One  sister,  Dessie  Clifford,  Martin,  SD;  26  Grandchildren  and  66  Great- 
Grandchildren  . He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  loving  wife,  Hester  Cuny 
McGaa,  and  dear  son-in-law.  Chuck  Farruggia. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  Monday,  Duly  29,  4 p.m.  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  Duly  30,  10  a.m.  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church,  Pine  Ridge 
with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford,  S.D.  as  celebrant.  A lunch  will  follow  Mass. 

Concluding  services  will  be  2 p.m.  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  at 
Cuny  Table,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  27,  2002 


Leroy  White 


Leroy  White,  73,  of  Norman  died  Thursday  in  Norman. 

He  was  born  Oct.  4,  1928,  in  Norman,  the  son  of  Willie  and  Tennie 
(Little  Dim)  White. 

White  was  reared  in  Little  Axe. 

White  married  Delores  Newell  on  Feb.  9,  1952,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Following  his  marriage,  he  lived  in  Oklahoma  City  for  11  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Little  Axe,  where  he  had  lived  since. 

He  attended  Little  Axe  schools  and  Haskell  Indian  School.  He  was 
employed  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  28  years,  retiring  in  Dune  1985 
from  a position  as  the  locksmith  supervisor. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  Big  Dim  Band  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  two  uncles. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Delores  White  of  the  home;  two  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Teresa  Dune  and  Gary  Reed  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Donna  Sue  and 
Collis  Bosworth  of  Olathe,  Kan.;  a son,  Calvin  Lee  White  of  Little  Axe;  a 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  David  Leroy  and  Debbie  White  of  Little  Axe;  a 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Robert  and  Dorothy  White  of  Little  Axe;  a 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Barbara  and  Derry  Little  Axe  of  Little  Axe;  a 
half-brother,  Herbert  White  of  Weatherford,  Texas;  a half-sister,  Grace 
White  of  Horton,  Kan.;  11  grandchildren;  10  great-grandchildren;  and 
numerous  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A service  will  be  4 p.m.  today  at  Cooper  Funeral  Chapel,  Tecumseh  with 
the  Rev.  Sunny  Stuart  and  Don  White  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
Little  Dim  Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Cooper  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Duly  28,  2002 
Deremy  Lee  Drake 

Deremy  Lee  Drake,  28,  native  of  Bartlesville,  passed  away  on  Thursday  at 
his  family  residence  in  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Drake  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Memory  Chapel  of  The  Arnold  Moore  Funeral  Residence.  Rev.  Daniel  Adamson 
will  be  the  officiant.  Committal  prayers  and  interment  will  be  directed  in 
the  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  by  The  Arnold  Moore  Funeral  Service. 

Deremy  will  lie  in  state  in  the  Drawing  Rooms  of  The  Arnold  Moore 
Funeral  Residence  on  Sunday  and  Monday  where  friends  may  call  for  their 
visitation  until  the  service  hour  on  Tuesday  morning. 

A Bartlesville  native,  Deremy  Lee  Drake  was  born  on  Danuary  11,  1974.  He 
was  the  son  of  Chenya  Dean  (Lemon)  and  Selmer  Henry.  He  was  reared  and 
received  his  education  in  Bartlesville  where  he  attended  the  Dane  Phillips 
Elementary  School,  Central  Mid-High  School  and  the  Bartlesville  High 
School.  He  studied  Culinary  Arts  at  Tri  County  Technology  Center.  He  moved 
to  Ponca  City,  Okla.  three  years  ago  and  was  employed  by  the  Ponca  City 
Country  Club.  He  has  continued  his  residence  in  Ponca  City,  Okla.  since 
that  time. 

Deremy  was  a member  of  the  Osage  Nation. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selmer  (Chenya  Dean)  (Lemon) 
Henry,  Grove,  Okla.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Stacey  (Renee  Drake)  Pratt  and  Ms. 
Shayla  Dackson,  both  of  Grove,  Okla.;  two  brothers,  Michael  "Mike"  Dackson, 
Grove,  Okla.  and  Scott  Allen  Drake,  Danville,  Illinois;  next-of -friend, 
Brent  Brookshire,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
grandparents,  Rachel  Imogene  (Lemon)  Moody  and  Thomas  Defferson  Moody. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

Duly  24,  2002 

Afton  Capps 

Afton  Capps,  77,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  since  1956,  died  Monday, 

Duly  22,  2002.  She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Terry  Capps  and  wife,  Helen 
of  Demez  Pueblo,  Earl  Capps  and  wife,  Kacey  of  Greenfield,  WI,  and  David 


Capps  and  wife,  Deedie  of  Thornton,  CO;  15  grandchildren;  16  great- 
grandchildren; sisters,  Della  Allred  of  Duncan,  AZ,  LaVerd  Gunter  of  Tempe 
AZ;  and  brother.  Dean  Dohnson  of  Conchas,  AZ. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  53  years.  Berry  Capps  in 
February  2001. 

Mrs.  Capps  was  a member  of  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  Manzano  Ward.  Services  will  be  held  Friday,  Duly  26,  2002,  11:00  a 
m.,  at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Manzano  Ward, 

12701  Indian  School  Rd.  NE,  with  Bishop  Dim  Luke,  conducting. 

Interment  will  take  place  at  2:30  p.m.,  at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Capps,  Earl  Capps,  David  Capps,  Bill  Dare,  Wayne 
Capps,  and  Cary  Ostrander.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Dave  Iverson,  Rob 
Slone  and  Tom  Griego.  Friends  may  visit  French  Mortuary,  10500  Lomas  Blvd. 
NE,  Thursday,  Duly  25,  2002,  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  and  also  Friday,  Duly 
26,  2002  in  the  Relief  Society  room,  one  hour  prior  to  service. 
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Duly  23,  2002 

Samuel  Kenoi  Dr. 

Graveside  services  for  Samuel  Theodore  Kenoi  Dr.,  67,  of  Mescalero, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  today.  Duly  24,  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Kenoi  died  Thursday,  Duly  18,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  April  5,  1935,  in  Mescalero,  and  he  lived  there  all  of  his 
life. 

He  had  served  in  the  Army  and  was  a handyman  and  a member  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

Survivors  include  nieces  Anita  Sanchez,  Mona  Lopez  and  Constance  Enjady; 
and  nephews  Robert  Kenoi  and  Martin  Enjady. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Duly  25,  2002 

Sterlen  Kane 

A prayer  service  for  Sterlen  M.  Kane  Sr.,  61,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at 
6 p.m.  today.  Duly  26,  in  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  where  the  funeral 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Duly  27.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  White 
Tail  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Bob  Schut  officiating.  Mr.  Kane  died  Monday, 
Duly  22,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  there  on  Nov.  10,  1940. 

He  served  in  the  Air  Force  and  had  worked  for  the  Inn  of  the  Mountain 
Gods,  Tribal  Police  Department  and  was  a community  health  representative 
and  attended  the  Reformed  Church. 

Survivors  include  Shirley  Kane;  a son,  Sterlen  M.  Kane  Dr.,  and  his  wife 
Marcene;  a daughter,  Selena  L.  Chino,  and  her  husband,  Mark;  grandsons 
Desse  Reed,  Keenan  Kane  and  Kolby  Kane;  sisters  Dacque  Forte  and  Corliss 
Treas;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 
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Duly  28,  2002 

Charley  Tallman 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Dune  27,  1945  - Duly  24,  2002 

Charley  Tallman,  57,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  24, 
2002,  at  his  residence.  He  was  born  Dune  27,  1945,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Minnie  Begay  and  husband  Ray,  of  Teec  Nos 
Pos;  half-sisters  Mae  Huskey  and  husband  Carl,  Rose  Castillo  and  husband 
Curtis,  and  Ann  Shorthair;  six  nephews,  Rick  and  Richard  Begay,  both  of 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  Gilbert  Harrison  of  Albuquerque,  Steve  Harrison,  Dohn 


Harrison  and  Doey  Harrison,  all  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.;  and  one  niece,  Rita 
A.  Begay  of  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  lames  Saltwater  and  Sadie 
Tallman,  son  Wilfred  Tallman  in  1994,  a sister  Lucy  Harrison,  and  brother 
Herbert  Tso. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  morning  at  10  a.m.  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  lames  Tso  will  officiate  with  Navajo 
Nation  Chief  lustice  Emertis  Tom  Tso.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Verlin  Lansing,  Thurston  Nakai,  Steven  Harrison, 
lohn  Harrison,  loey  Harrison  and  Richard  Begay.  Following  graveside 
services,  a reception  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Minnie  and  Ray 
Begay  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  505-368-4607. 
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luly  22,  2002 
Linda  Bertha  Tsosie 

ALLEY  STORE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Linda  Tsosie,  51,  were  held  at  1 p.m., 
today  at  Our  Lady  os  Fatima  Catholic  Church,  Chinle,  Ariz.  Sister  Adelaide 
Link  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  was  born  May  28,  1951  in  Valley  Store  into  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Tsosie  attended  Chinle  High  School  and  Roswell  Training  Center.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Food  Stamp  Office. 

Survivors  includer  her  sons,  Neal  Tsosie  of  Chinle,  Neilson  Tsosie  of 
Albuquerque  and  Kevin  Watson  of  Valley  Store;  daughter,  Karen  Watson  of 
Valley  Store;  brothers,  Wilfred  Yazzie  and  Dulius  Robertson  both  of  Valley 
Store;  sisters,  Dacqueline  Robertson  of  Many  Farms,  Sadie  Charley  and 
Shirley  Robertson  both  of  Valley  Store  and  four  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Sonny  and  Clara  Robertson; 
brothers,  Francis  Robertson,  Edison  Robertson  and  Lester  Robertson  and 
sister,  Clarice  Robertson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilfred  Yazzie,  Marshall  Robertson,  lackie  Robertson, 
Kevin  Watson,  Darryl  Watson  and  Samanuel  Tishie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Roland  lames  Woody 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roland  Woody,  24,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Tuesday,  luly  23  at  St.  Isabel  Mission,  Lukachukai.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery. 

Woody  was  born  lune  14,  1978  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Water 
Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Woody  was  a member  of  Thunder  House  Singers. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Katherine  and  Sam  Yazzie  Sr.;  brothers, 
Raymond  K.  Yazzie  Sr.,  Alvin  Yazzie,  Christopher  Yazzie,  Daniel  Yazzie, 
Rafael  Woody,  Sanford  Woody  and  Rally  Woody;  sisters,  Bertha  lishie, 
Virginia  Yazzie,  Rose  K.  Yazzie,  Kathleen  Yazzie,  Kim  M.  Clark  and 
Madeline  Yazzie. 

Woody  was  preceeded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Sam  Yazzie,  Ir. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raymond  Yazzie  Sr.,  Alvin  Yazzie,  Christopher  Yazzie, 
Raymond  Yazzie  Ir.,  Ferdinand  lishie  and  Rafael  Woody. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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Duly  24,  2002 
lerry  Don  Bartlett 

ASHLAND  - lerry  Don  "3.D."  Bartlett,  61,  died  Sunday,  Duly  21,  2002, 
at  the  IHS  Clinic  in  Lame  Deer. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  25,  in  the  Social  Room 


at  St.  Labre  Mission  Catholic  Church  near  Ashland. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  26,  at  the  Church.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  St.  Labre  Cemetery.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  Lame  Deer  is  in 
charge. 

Duly  28,  2002 

Tyler  Dohn  Freeman 

RONAN  - Tyler  Dohn  Freeman  died  in  an  accidental  drowning  at  Pablo 
Reservoir  on  Wednesday,  Duly  24,  2002.  Tyler  was  born  on  Dune  17,  1994,  in 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash.,  to  Taw-nie  and  Karl  Freeman. 

Tyler  attended  Ronan  Elem-entary  School  and  would  have  started  the  third 
grade  this  fall. 

Tyler  was  a gentle,  loving  boy  who,  even  for  his  young  age,  blessed 
those  around  him  with  a remarkable  depth  of  sensitivity,  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  towards  others. 

Tyler  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Tawnie  Freeman;  stepfather  Aaron 
Dodgson;  sister  Trinity,  all  of  Ronan;  father  Karl  Freeman  and  stepmother 
Michelle  Freeman;  brother  and  sister  Dustin  and  Korryn  Freeman  of 
Billings;  maternal  aunts  and  uncle,  Buffy  Gillis  and  daughter  Melissa  of 
Oregon,  Stacey  Madrigal  of  Oregon,  Morgan  Tucker  of  Washington,  Ann 
Dodgson,  Dason  Erickson  and  their  daughter,  Kayla,  of  Pablo;  maternal 
great-aunts  Margaret  Finley  and  Madeline  Barnaby-Weaselhead;  paternal 
aunts  and  uncles  Doy  and  Sean  Hughes  of  Georgia,  Nicole  Yurian  of  Huntley, 
and  Robert  Beltran  of  Idaho;  maternal  grandparents  Kathy  and  Steve  Cassell 
of  Hawaii,  Dohn  Madrigal  and  Renee  Roullier  of  Ronan;  Audrey  and  the  late 
Vern  Whittig  of  Ronan,  Pam  and  Doug  O'Mara  of  Dayton;  paternal 
grandparents  Dames  and  Eva  Freeman  of  Idaho;  Agnes  and  Dennis  Yurian  of 
Huntley,  and  David  and  Dawn  Beltran  of  Idaho. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  on  Friday,  Duly  26,  at  the  Ronan  Tribal 
Senior  Citizens  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday, 
Duly  29,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 
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Duly  26,  2002 

Francine  Grace  Carrier 

ROCKY  BOY  --  Francine  Grace  (Harris)  Carrier,  35,  died  Thursday  in  a 
Great  Falls  hospital  of  kidney  failure.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  today  at 
Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Loran  George  Carrier  of  Browning;  her 
mother,  Amy  Writingbird  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters  Darnelle  and  Heather  C- 
Hair  of  Ethete,  Wyo.;  sons  Sun  C-Hair  and  Michael  Head  Carrier  of  Ethete; 
brothers  Melvin  Writingbird  and  Martin  Harris  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Carlos 
Harris  of  Lapawi,  Idaho;  and  sisters  Martinia  Harris  of  San  Antonio  and 
Desiree  Writingbird  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Duly  27,  2002 

Felistas  C.  'Bari'  Painter 

BILLINGS  - Felistas  Cecilia  "Bari"  (Berry)  Painter,  74,  a retired  health 
care  worker,  died  Thursday  at  a Billing  hospital.  Memorial  Mass  is  11  a.m. 
Monday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Malta,  with  burial  of  ashes  in  the 
Hi-Way  Church  Cemetery  at  Fort  Belknap.  Adams  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Donald  Painter  of  Billings;  sons  Robert 
Painter  of  Chinook  and  Sam  Painter  of  Billings;  daughters  Terry  Healy  of 
Malta,  Donna  Howard  of  Paulsbo,  Wash.,  and  Mary  Doe  Mehrens  of  Billings;  a 
brother,  Ezum  Berry  of  Butte;  a sister,  Dosephine  Straight  Head  of  Eagle 
Butte,  S.D.;  13  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandsons. 

Additional  survivors  include  daughters-in-law  Deborah  Painter  of  Chinook 
and  Sheree  Painter  of  Billings;  sons-in-law  Chan  Healy  of  Malta,  Mack 
Howard  of  Paulsbo,  Wash.,  and  Patrick  Mehrens  of  Billings;  and  numerous 


nieces  and  nephews.  Hen  grandchildren  are  Mike,  Betsy,  Crystal,  Zane,  Mack, 
Erin,  Kathy,  Danny,  Kydee,  Jeremy,  Jessica,  Samantha  and  Stephen. 

Bari,  whose  Indian  name  was  Ha-Wi-Win,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1928,  at  the 
Fort  Belknap  Agency  to  William  and  Emily  (Johnson)  Berry.  Bari  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  and  was  raised  on  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation.  She  received  her  education  at  the  Flandreau  Indian 
Boarding  School  and  Sacred  Heart  Nursing  School. 

On  Oct.  26,  1949,  Bari  married  Donald  Ward  Painter  in  Elko,  Nev.,  and 
the  couple  eventually  made  their  home  at  Warm  Springs,  Mont.,  where  Bari 
worked  in  health  care  for  the  Montana  State  Hospital  for  30  years. 

Bari  will  be  remembered  for  her  wit  and  strong  commitment  to  family.  Her 
keen  insight  of  human  nature  and  wisdom,  coupled  with  her  sense  of  humor, 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  her. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters  Kathryn  and  Wilma  and  brothers 
George,  Francis  and  Billy. 

The  family  requests  that  memorials  or  donations  be  sent  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association,  3203  3rd  Ave.,  Billings,  in  memory  of  Bari. 

James  H.  'Buster'  Wiegand 

SALEM,  Ore.  - Former  Dodson  resident  James  H.  "Buster"  Wiegand,  93,  a 
former  heavy  duty  mechanic  and  foreman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
died  of  natural  causes  July  10  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Services  were  July  15  in  Salem.  Barrick  Funeral  Chapel  of  Salem  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  James  Wiegand  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  a stepson. 
Jack  McElwain  of  Kaiser,  Ore.;  and  sisters  Louell  Weston  of  Hardin  and 
Rosie  Stuart  of  Harlem. 

July  29,  2002 

Roslyn  Wolf  Black  Mendoza 

Roslyn  Gladys  Wolf  Black  Mendoza,  49,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Lame  Deer, 
passed  away  Saturday  morning,  July  27,  2002  in  the  Billings  Parkview  Care 
Center. 

She  was  born  Aug.  21,  1952  in  Birney,  a daughter  of  James  Wolf  Black  and 
Cora  Hollow-breast.  She  re-ceived  her  education  in  Busby  and  the  Cath-olic 
School,  before  completing  high  school  in  Oklahoma.  She  later  attended 
secretarial  college  in  Dallas,  Texas  for  two  years.  Roslyn  worked  as  a 
legal  secretary  in  Lame  Deer  and  as  a laborer  for  the  Ashland  Sawmill. 

Roslyn  was  married  and  later  divorced.  She  loved  to  socialize  with  her 
family  and  friends,  however,  the  greatest  joy  in  her  life  were  her 
grandchildren . 

Her  mother,  Cora  and  a brother,  Kenneth  Wolf  Black  preceded  Roslyn  in 
death.  Survivors  include  her  father,  James  Wolf  Black  of  Busby;  three 
daughters,  Philinga  (Chad)  Anderson  of  Ashland,  Marsha  Rowland  of  South 
Dakota  and  Sharona  Wolf  Black  of  Washington;  five  sons,  Jesse  Mendoza  of 
Ashland,  John  Mendoza  of  Idaho,  Joshua  Wolf  Black  of  Deer  Lodge,  Reuben 
Black  Horse  of  Busby  and  Isaac  Black  Horse  of  Shepherd;  five  sisters, 

Jamie  (Tex)  Jawort  and  Daisy  Rowland  of  Billings,  Edith  (Henry)  Jefferson, 
Anna  (Douglas)  Limberhand  and  Gloria  Wolf  Black  of  Busby;  four  brothers, 
Clyde  Wolf  Black  of  Busby,  Wesley  Wolf  Black  of  Wyoming,  George  Medicine 
Top  of  Billings  and  Cedric  Rowland  of  Idaho;  four  adopted  brothers,  Emmett 
Medicine  Top  of  Birney,  Robert  Yellow  Fox,  Sr.  of  Lame  Deer,  Adam  Medicine 
Top  and  Alden  Brady  of  Wyoming;  three  adopted  sisters,  Stella  Medicine  Top 
of  Wisconsin,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Grace  Medicine  Top  of  Birney  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  July  30,  in  the  Lame  Deer  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  social  room.  Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  July  31,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Birney 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 
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Natives  threaten  to  cut  B.C.  out  of  talks 

First  Nations  leaders  say  direct  treaty  negotiations  with  Ottawa  an  option 
William  Boei 
Vancouver  Sun 
Tuesday,  Duly  23,  2002 

British  Columbia  First  Nations  say  they  will  cut  the  B.C.  government  out 
of  a key  segment  of  treaty  talks  and  negotiate  self-government  directly 
with  Ottawa  if  the  province  won't  budge  from  its  referendum  position. 

The  three  sides  met  in  Vancouver  Monday  to  try  to  push  treaty 
negotiations  into  the  fast  lane  after  a year  of  little  progress  and  during 
which  B.C.'s  Liberal  government  held  its  referendum  on  principles  that 
should  govern  treaty  talks. 

Federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault,  B.C.  Attorney-General 
Geoff  Plant  and  members  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  all  expressed  hope 
that  serious  talks  can  resume  soon  and  that  the  first  agreements  --  either 
comprehensive  treaties  or  "incremental"  pacts  on  individual  issues  --  can 
be  completed  as  soon  as  18  months  from  now. 

But  Edward  Dohn,  an  executive  member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  said 
he  is  not  sure  whether  the  treaty  process  is  dead  or  alive,  and  one  of  the 
tests  will  be  whether  B.C.'s  negotiators  bring  a flexible  mandate  to  the 
table . 

"It  doesn't  sound  to  us  very  promising  at  this  point,"  he  said,  "but 
we're  always  optimistic  that  they'll  provide  themselves  some  leeway." 

Plant  said  he  hopes  to  send  new  instructions  to  B.C.  negotiators,  based 
on  the  principles  endorsed  by  voters  in  the  referendum,  by  the  end  of  this 
month . 

"The  principles  will  be  part  of  the  framework  that  the  province  takes  to 
the  table,"  he  said. 

John  countered:  "If  the  province  cannot  see  itself  at  the  table  and 
negotiating  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  (to  self- 
government),  then  of  course  we  have  to  sit  down  with  Canada  and  work  out 
an  arrangement  with  them. 

"This  will  be  a constitutionally  protected  self-government  arrangement . . . 
with  or  without  the  province." 

Plant  suggested  the  self-government  issue  could  be  broken  into  smaller 
segments  like  child  welfare  and  education,  and  progress  could  be  made  on 
those  in  the  absence  of  an  over-all  agreement.  But  he  said  B.C.  will  stick 
to  its  referendum  guns. 

"We  intend  to  build  the  referendum  results  into  our  new  instructions," 
he  said.  "Essentially  the  issues  that  we  set  aside  a year  ago,  like 
self-government,  will  now  be  back  on  the  table  for  negotiation." 

Asked  whether  differences  over  self-government  are  irreconcilable.  Plant 
responded  that  negotiators  could  work  on  other  issues,  such  as  land  and 
resource  disputes  that  are  holding  up  economic  development. 

"We  think  that  we  can  make  significant  progress  on  land  and  resources 
issues,  among  others,"  he  said,  "and  I think  that  we  can  also  make 
progress  on  self-government,  certainly  when  we're  talking  about  practical 
issues,  such  as  who's  to  be  responsible  for  education  or  child  welfare  or 
those  sorts  of  things." 

Nault  told  reporters  he  sees  B.C.'s  willingness  to  discuss  those  issues 
as  an  indication  the  province  won't  be  too  stubborn  about  restricting 
native  self-government  to  municipal-level  powers. 

Fie  noted  that  education  and  child  welfare  are  both  beyond  the  powers  of 
local  government. 

"So  I think  the  province  is  prepared  to  look  at  substantive  issues  at 


the  negotiating  table,  and  we'll  see  how  that  goes  once  we're  back  at  the 
table,"  Nault  said. 

The  federal  minister  left  before  lohn  spoke  and  did  not  say  whether 
Ottawa  would  take  part  in  bilateral  talks  on  native  self-government. 

He  reiterated  that  he  feels  B.C.'s  referendum  was  unnecessary,  but 
added:  "It's  time  to  put  that  aside.  Let's  get  back  to  business." 

Plant  and  Nault  said  they  are  prepared  to  discuss  revenue-sharing  with 
the  First  Nations  Summit.  Native  groups  are  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  treaty  negotiations,  but  lack  sources  of  income  to  pay  the 
bills . 

Nault  said  renewed  treaty  talks  should  have  a sense  of  urgency. 

"Today  is  the  beginning  of  a hurry-up  policy  of  the  government  of 
Canada,"  he  said.  "We  would  like  to  see  us  get  back  to  a principles 
meeting  some  time  in  September-October  . . . with  the  mandate  in  hand  to  do 
the  job." 

Nault  said  he  favours  "incremental  treaty  making,"  a process  in  which 
agreements  on  individual  issues  can  eventually  be  built  into  comprehensive 
treaties.  Increments  could  deal  with  such  areas  as  natural  resources, 
education,  child  welfare  and  governance,  he  said. 

lohn  said  that  while  he  believes  agreements  can  be  reached  in  as  little 
as  18  months,  B.C.'s  referendum  principles  are  "a  large  concern." 

He  reminded  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  that  they  accepted 
the  principle  of  aboriginal  title  and  the  right  to  self-government  when 
the  treaty  process  began  12  years  ago,  and  that  both  are  constitutionally 
protected  and  have  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

"No  referendum,  no  political  act  of  any  government  can  change  that 
reality,"  he  said.  "It  is  a constitutional  provision,  it's  recognized  in 
the  courts  and  the  governments  of  this  country  cannot  change  that  on  their 
own . " 

lohn  said  the  First  Nations  Summit  expects  to  meet  this  fall  with 
Premier  Gordon  Campbell  and  his  entire  cabinet,  as  well  as  separately  with 
Campbell,  Plant  and  Nault  in  mid-September. 

The  natives  also  expect  the  politicians  to  take  part  in  a ceremony  at 
Port  Alberni  in  September  to  commemorate  the  signing  10  years  ago  of  an 
agreement  to  begin  treaty  talks. 

"We  want  to  mark  that  occasion,  but  hopefully  we're  not  marking  it  by 
saying  that  the  process  is  dead,"  lohn  said. 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  table,"  added  First  Nations  Summit  member  Lydia 
Hwitsum.  "It's  time  to  get  back  to  the  business  of  negotiating  in  good 
faith . " 

The  First  Nations  leaders  also  urged  both  governments  to  consider  hiring 
more  negotiators  if  they  want  to  get  serious. 

lohn  said  each  government  now  employs  five  senior  negotiators,  but  once 
talks  heat  up  there  could  be  as  many  as  40  "tables"  operating  at  the  same 
time. 

"At  that  rate,  my  grandson  will  be  an  old  man  before  we  conclude 
agreements,"  he  said. 

--  bboei@pacpress.southam.ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Vancouver  Sun. 
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State,  tribes  wade  through  interim  Flathead  water  pact 
By  MICHAEL  1AMIS0N  of  the  Missoulian 

Meeting  focuses  on  short-term  fix,  but  sides  remain  at  odds  over 
long-term  details 


POLSON  - The  twists,  turns,  meanders  and  eddies  of  the  rivers  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation  are  nothing  compared  to  the  legal  convolutions 
winding  around  the  question  of  who  owns  all  that  water. 

Wednesday,  state,  federal  and  tribal  leaders  met  in  Poison  to  untangle 
some  of  those  jurisdictional  braids,  taking  another  small  step  toward 
resolving  water  rights'  conflicts  that  go  back  more  than  a century. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  have  long  been  working  with 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  trying  to  craft  an  agreement  regarding 
how  much  of  the  reservation ' s water  rights  are  owned  by  the  tribes. 

That  process,  however,  is  expected  to  take  years,  and  that  fact  has 
forced  the  state  and  tribes  to  negotiate  what  they  hope  will  be  an  interim 
plan  that  should  allow  new  wells  and  groundwater  permits  for  both  Indians 
and  non-Indians  on  the  reservation. 

The  proposed  plan  - which  all  stress  is  just  a proposal  - is  gaining 
support  from  both  state  and  tribal  negotiating  teams,  although  the  public 
has  yet  to  weigh  in. 

In  its  most  basic  outline,  the  proposal  would  allow  the  two  governments 
to  form  a temporary  agreement  under  which  the  state  and  the  tribes  would 
work  together  to  process  requests  for  new  groundwater  uses. 

A joint  review  board  would  assess  the  requests,  allowing  single-family 
wells  in  addition  to  municipal  and  community  wells  so  long  as  the 
applicants  meet  yet-to-be-determined  criteria. 

New  water  licenses  would  be  issued  jointly,  and  would  be  tracked  through 
a joint  state-tribal  record-keeping  system. 

Specifics  of  how  the  interim  water  licensing  system  would  work  remain 
vague;  among  the  many  unknowns  is  whether  the  system  would  allow  for 
changes  to  existing  water  uses  or  would  process  only  new  water  use 
requests . 

Another  major  unknown  is  whether  state  law  can  be  tweaked  to  even  allow 
for  such  a cooperative  interim  plan  between  the  governments.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  Wednesday,  all  agreed  they  had  a plan  that  was  a long  way  from 
being  a plan  and  that  it  might  not  be  allowed  by  state  law. 

Nevertheless,  any  cooperation  on  the  contentious  issue  of  tribal  water 
rights  was  seen  as  a major  step  forward.  Tribal  representative  Clayton 
Matt  said  the  tribes  and  the  state  had  reached  a "conceptual  agreement"  on 
90  percent  of  the  preliminary  proposal,  adding  that  "we  are  very 
encouraged  by  the  progress  that's  been  made." 

Considerably  less  progress,  however,  is  expected  in  the  effort  to  nail 
down,  finally,  how  much  water  the  tribes  actually  own  and  control. 

The  tribes'  position  is  relatively  simple:  They  contend  they  have  rights 
to  all  water  above  and  below  the  reservation,  and  that  water  is  owned  by 
the  U.S.  government,  held  in  trust  on  behalf  of  the  tribes. 

The  state,  not  surprisingly,  takes  issue  with  that  interpretation. 

Matt  said  the  "tribal  proposal  is  still  on  the  table,"  and  that  the 
tribes'  goal  was  to  balance  tribal  water  rights  with  those  of  "junior 
water  users,"  many  of  them  nontribal  reservation  residents. 

The  state  sees  the  balancing  point  pivoting  on  a very  different  center. 

The  split  between  the  various  negotiation  teams  is  wider  even  than  the 
obvious  and  considerable  legal  gulf;  men  in  suits  from  as  far  away  as  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  Dustice  Department  looked  decidedly  out  of 
place  in  the  KwaTuqNuk  conference  room  as  Indian  drummers  sang  songs  to 
kick  off  the  early  morning  meeting,  followed  by  a prayer  to  the  creator  in 
the  lyric,  and  ancient,  local  tongue. 

But  despite  the  differences  that  separate  the  negotiating  teams,  Chris 
Tweeten,  representing  the  state,  insisted  "we  remain  optimistic  that  an 
agreement  is  possible."  He  was,  however,  quick  to  add  that  "we  continue  to 
believe  that  its  going  to  take  a considerable  amount  of  time." 

Dust  how  much  time  is  evident  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  tribe's 
proposal  for  a permanent  agreement. 

"The  origins  of  the  Tribes  reach  back  to  the  beginnings  of  human  time." 

And  it  only  becomes  more  complicated  from  there,  winding  through  history 
and  treaties  and  court  cases. 

Essentially,  the  tribes'  long-term  proposal  is  to  create  a single  water 
rights'  office,  administered  by  the  tribes,  which  would  oversee  all  new 
water  requests  on  the  reservation,  from  Indians  and  non-Indian  alike.  The 


tribes  also  want  to  negotiate  on  off-reservation  waters,  for  which  they 
claim  an  "aboriginal  right." 

The  state's  Tweeten  said  only  that  "we  do  not  believe  that  that  proposal 
would  serve  as  an  acceptable  outline  for  a final  plan." 

The  state's  negotiating  team  already  has  hammered  out  final  agreements 
with  other  reservation  governments  in  Montana,  but  the  Flathead's  tribes 
insist  the  approach  used  elsewhere  will  not  work  here  due  to  the 
Flathead's  unique  historical  and  political  position. 

Elsewhere,  the  tribes  said,  the  state  chose  to  protect  existing  non- 
Indian  water  rights  first  and  then  address  what  remained  as  possible 
tribal  water  rights.  The  Flathead's  tribes,  however,  have  insisted  that 
tribal  rights  be  established  first,  leaving  other  claims  to  come  later. 

So  far,  the  tribal,  state  and  federal  governments  have  not  even  agreed 
on  the  underlying  science  regarding  how  much  water  is  out  there  and  where 
it  flows.  The  tribes  have  supplied  some  of  their  own  data,  but  Susan 
Cottingham,  staff  director  for  the  negotiating  committee,  said  the  state 
remains  "reluctant  to  say,  this  is  all  well  and  good." 

The  state,  she  said,  has  started  to  compile  its  own  data  and  to  give 
rigorous  review  to  the  tribal  data. 

It  is  unclear  how  much  common  ground  can  be  found  even  if  the  underlying 
science  can  be  pinned  down,  however.  In  the  words  of  one  tribal  elder 
sitting  at  the  table,  "we're  not  going  to  give  up  an  inch.  We're  standing 
firm.  We're  a sovereign  nation,  you  know." 

The  state,  also  sovereign  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  has  a major  stake  in 
crafting  an  interim  agreement  even  if  the  long-term  answers  remain  elusive. 
Without  a stop-gap  agreement,  there  is  a chance  new  requests  for  water 
rights  could  languish  in  a legal  limbo,  stifling  development  on  the 
reservation  for  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike. 

That  may  be  why  both  sides  appear  eager  to  put  a happy  face  on  the 
short-term  talks,  pointing  out  common  ground  rather  than  differences. 

But  like  most  tribal  water  rights  plans,  the  interim  plan  is,  as 
proposed,  as  murky  as  the  Flathead  River  on  a warm  April  afternoon. 

"This  is  a start,"  said  Lake  County  Commissioner  Mike  Hutchin,  "but  it 
precipitates  a whole  lot  of  questions." 

Those  questions  will  be  answered  in  coming  months  as  the  public  weighs 
in  and  the  state  and  tribes  work  to  fill  their  general  interim  plan 
outline  with  what  will  likely  prove  to  be  devilish  details. 

Reporter  Michael  lamison  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  mjamison@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Missoulian,  Missoula,  MT.  A Lee  Enterprises  subsidiary. 
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Blackfoot  Confederacy  holds  second  annual  meeting 
BY  30HN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 

A tribe  divided  by  international  boundaries  was  a major  theme  of  the 
latest  Blackfoot  Confederacy  meeting,  held  in  Great  Falls  near  the  end  of 
last  month.  Dune  25-27.  The  Bloods,  Northern  Piegan  and  Siksika  bands  of 
Canada  joined  the  Southern  Piegan  Tribe  of  Montana  for  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  bands  of  the  Blackfeet. 

The  effect  of  the  border  that  now  separates  the  Tribe  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  group  has  only  met  twice  since  the 
summer  of  1995  when  riders  on  horseback  came  south  from  Canada  to  initiate 
the  idea  of  rejoining  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Tribe.  At  that  and 
last  year's  Confederacy  meeting,  the  groups  focused  on  finding  ways  to 
overcome  the  international  separation  of  parts  of  the  Blackfoot  Nation. 
Leaders  of  all  the  bands  expressed  the  hope  that  the  ideas  and  abilities 


of  the  different  bands  can  be  pooled  together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  entire  tribe. 

The  point  was  underscored  in  this  year's  meeting  by  the  inability  of 
Blood  Chief  Chris  Shade  to  bring  his  eagle-feather  headdress  into  the 
United  States,  even  though  the  ceremonial  warbonnet  was  fully  certified  as 
legal  in  Canada.  Officials  explained  the  two  countries  have  different 
rules  that  make  simple  things  like  taking  religious  objects  from  Canada  to 
the  US  impossible  because  the  two  larger  countries  can't  agree  on  a system 
that  would  allow  it,  even  if  the  regulations  are  closely  followed  by 
parties  on  both  sides. 

It's  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  interference  at  the  border  that  plagues 
many  tribes  across  the  United  States,  more  than  60  tribes  in  all  along  the 
Canadian  boundary  alone,  according  to  Susan  Webber. 

Besides  border  issues,  the  bands  of  the  Blackfeet  celebrated  their 
shared  heritage  and  strengthened  their  cultural  bonds  through  ceremony  and 
song  during  the  three-day  conference.  Some  of  the  most  important  issues 
raised  concerned  employment,  housing  and  developing  local  economies. 

In  all,  the  four  bands  include  about  35,000  members,  a strong  voice  if 
united,  noted  councilman  Darrell  "Gordo"  Horn. 

While  the  Blackfeet  of  Montana  hosted  this  year's  conference,  next  year 
the  Bloods  will  host  the  confederacy  meeting,  most  likely  in  Lethbridge, 
Alberta . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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O'odham  ranger  balances  past,  present  at  monument 
Kelly  Ettenborough 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Duly  26,  2002  12:00:00 

The  melodic  O'odham  prayer  floats  out  of  the  ancient  Hohokam  structure 
in  a moment  of  time  spanning  old  and  new. 

Leland  Thomas  touches  the  walls,  like  the  ancient  people  before  him, 
inside  the  center  room  of  the  "Big  House"  at  Casa  Grande  Ruins  National 
Monument . 

The  23-year-old  O'odham  balances  two  worlds  as  he  brings  a traditional 
perspective  to  the  first  archaeological  site  set  aside  for  preservation  in 
the  United  States. 

His  voice  competes  with  the  noise  of  airplanes,  and  he  wears  the  uniform 
of  a seasonal  park  ranger,  sharp-pressed  trousers  and  a tan  shirt  with  the 
National  Park  Service  shield. 

Yet,  he  feels  the  presence  of  those  who  came  before,  especially  when  he 
sings  in  a language  that  didn't  always  roll  so  easily  off  his  tongue. 

"The  structure,  although  it's  800  years  old,  it  gives  me  ...  a feeling 
of  being  home.  I like  coming  and  singing  to  the  ruins  because  it  gives  me 
a sense  of  joy.  I like  touching  the  walls  as  I sing,"  said  Thomas,  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Chui  Chu  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation. 

Casa  Grande  Ruins  National  Monument  is  in  Coolidge,  about  30  miles 
southeast  of  Chandler.  Each  year,  more  than  170,000  people  from  around  the 
Valley  and  the  world  explore  the  Hohokam  site. 

The  Big  House,  made  of  caliche  with  walls  4 1/2  feet  thick,  is  the 
largest  structure  left  behind  by  the  Hohokam. 

The  Big  House  may  have  been  used  for  astronomical  observation  or  other 
ritual  ceremonies,  and  O'odham  songs  that  have  been  handed  down  for 
generations  speak  of  its  presence. 

For  the  past  year,  Thomas  has  brought  an  interpretation  that  other 


rangers  could  not  through  his  tours  and  events,  said  Dave  Winchester,  a 
Coolidge  resident  and  ranger  for  nine  years. 

"For  him  to  be  standing  out  here  and  talking  to  our  visitors  about  this 
place  is  indescribable,"  Winchester  said. 

Thomas  had  worked  in  the  bookstore  until  they  encouraged  him  to  apply 
for  a job  as  a seasonal  park  ranger.  He  already  was  answering  visitors' 
questions . 

The  other  park  rangers  joke  about  putting  a thesaurus  by  the  guest-book 
sign-in,  so  visitors  can  come  up  with  new  adjectives  to  describe  Thomas' 
tours.  Over  and  over,  visitors  write  such  superlatives  as  "great," 
"haunting,"  "wonderful"  and  "moving." 

More  important,  Winchester  said,  Thomas  has  opened  a new  dialogue  with 
the  tribal  members. 

Thomas  wants  to  preserve  the  culture  and  show  the  present  connection  to 
the  past. 

He  hosted  a summer  solstice  program  there  and  another  program  with 
basket  weaving  and  dancing  for  tribal  members. 

"Sometimes,  it  makes  me  want  to  cry  because  I can  imagine  them  doing  the 
exact  same  thing  700  years  ago:  women  making  baskets,  making  pottery, 
children  playing,  the  men  tending  to  their  fields,  and  these  songs  coming 
from  within  the  house,"  said  Thomas,  who  is  half  Akimel  O'odham  and  half 
Tohono  O'odham. 

He  wasn't  interested  in  learning  the  difficult  O'odham  language  or 
exploring  his  own  heritage  until  he  was  16.  His  aunt  and  grandmother  are 
teaching  him  basket  weaving. 

He  is  learning  tribal  songs  with  an  elder. 

"Tradition  is  getting  lost.  There  isn't  a lot  of  people  who  speak  our 
language,"  Thomas  said.  "That's  one  thing  that  makes  a tribe  strong,  a 
nation  strong,  is  to  hold  on  to  the  language." 

Thomas  graduated  from  Casa  Grande  High  School,  where  17  percent  of  the 
students  are  Native  American. 

Few  follow  tradition,  said  Patricia  Landers,  a teacher  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  Amerind  Club  when  Thomas  was  there. 

"The  other  students  had  been  told  by  their  parents  and  relatives,  etc., 
and  by  experience  that  after  a while  you're  just  butting  your  head  against 
a brick  wall,  and  he  found  a way  to  go  through  it,"  said  Landers,  an 
Arizona  City  resident. 

Thomas  encouraged  other  students  to  get  involved  and  not  to  give  up,  she 
said.  He  was  an  inspiration,  she  said. 

Thomas'  motto  came  from  his  father.  His  determination  comes  from  deep 
inside. 

"I  was  always  told  remember  who  you  are,  be  proud  and  stand  tall,  not 
let  anybody  put  you  down. 

A lot  of  people  stereotype  Native  Americans  as  alcoholics  and  they're 
only  looking  at  one  side  of  it,"  Thomas  said. 

At  Casa  Grande  Ruins,  he  wants  to  make  sure  the  old  isn't  lost  in  the 
new,  he  said. 

Today,  if  the  government  wanted  to  turn  the  site  into  a national 
monument,  he  would  say  no.  But,  the  government  protected  it  in  1892,  and 
the  structure  still  stands. 

Otherwise,  he  never  would  have  been  able  to  stand  in  the  center  room,  at 
the  north  wall  where  the  bottom  of  the  third  floor  would  have  been  to  see 
the  labyrinth,  pressed  into  the  wall  centuries  ago  by  its  builders.  He 
lightly  traces  the  spiral. 

"As  long  as  I remember,  I've  heard  the  story  of  the  maze  in  here,"  he 
said.  "It's  preserved  for  the  people." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  kelly.ettenborough@arizonarepublic.com 
or  (602)  444-4857. 
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Southcentral  Natives  look  for  roots  long  obscured  by  cultural  confusion 
Looking  Both  Ways:  Heritage  and  Identity  of  the  Alutiiq  People 
By  Tom  Kizzia 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
Duly  22,  2002 

Port  Graham  --  When  Herman  Moonin  Dr.  was  growing  up  in  this  village 
south  of  Homer,  people  told  him  he  was  an  Aleut. 

That  was  how  the  Natives  of  the  Southcentral  Alaska  coast  referred  to 
themselves  --  despite  a nagging  sense  that  they  were  different  from  the 
Aleuts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  whose  language  they  couldn't  understand. 

Occasionally,  someone  in  the  village  might  say  he  was  a Russian,  evoking 
two  centuries  of  racial  mixing  in  the  region.  Moonin  remembers  other  times 
when  his  grandmother  would  indicate  a Native  visitor  and  announce,  in 
their  Native  language,  "That  person  is  a Sugpiaq  --  like  a real  person." 

For  generations,  the  precise  Native  roots  of  Kodiak  and  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  coast  have  been  obscured  by  cultural  confusion  and  bitter, 
suppressed  memories.  As  a curious  teenager,  Moonin  looked  up  his  official 
birth  certificate  and  found  the  designation  "creole"  --  the  Russian-era 
term  for  mixed-race  Alaskans  who  lived  apart  in  villages  as  a separate 
caste . 

He  grew  up  in  a time  when  many  people  didn't  want  to  dwell  on  being 
Native,  he  recalled. 

"People  were  kind  of  ashamed  back  then  to  use  the  language,"  Moonin  said. 
"It  was  the  same  with  foods  and  the  lifestyle.  We  were  trying  to  catch  up 
to  the  Western  tradition,  I guess." 

Anthropologists  tried  applying  the  term  "Pacific  Eskimo"  to  the  region, 
noting  linguistic  similarities  between  the  coastal  Natives  and  other 
Arctic  peoples,  especially  the  Yup'ik  of  southwest  Alaska.  Indeed,  the 
Inuit  in  Greenland  used  exactly  the  same  word  as  Kodiak  Natives  to 
describe  their  home:  "qikertaq,"  the  island. 

But  the  coastal  "Aleuts,"  for  reasons  of  their  own,  found  the 
association  with  Eskimos  vaguely  demeaning  and  rejected  it. 

"People  might  have  thought  Aleut  people  in  the  chain  area  were  more 
civilized.  I don't  know  exactly,"  Moonin  said. 

"The  term  offended  a lot  of  people,"  said  Gordon  Pullar,  a Kodiak  Native 
who  directs  the  Department  of  Alaska  Native  and  Rural  Development  for  the 
University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks. 

It  was  not  until  the  1970s  when  linguists  working  with  the  region's 
elders  turned  to  the  word  often  used  when  Natives  were  speaking  their  own 
language.  Today  the  consensus  name  "Alutiiq"  has  helped  bring  the  region's 
people  and  history  into  sharper  focus  for  Natives  as  well  as  the  outside 
world . 

Recognition  of  Alutiiq  culture  is  getting  a huge  boost  this  year  with 
the  tour  of  a museum  show  organized  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Arctic  Studies  Center.  The  exhibit,  "Looking  Both  Ways,"  tells  the  story 
of  the  Alutiiq  search  for  self-identity  through  historical  displays  and  a 
huge  collection  of  traditional  tools  and  art. 

"It's  kind  of  like  the  opposite  of  what  happened  back  then.  Now  they 
want  to  help  get  our  culture  back,"  said  Moonin,  who  runs  Alutiiq 
bilingual  programs  for  the  Port  Graham  village  council. 

The  show  originated  at  the  Alutiiq  Museum  in  Kodiak  and  this  summer  is 
at  Homer's  Pratt  Museum.  It  moves  to  Anchorage  in  October  and  then  to 
Duneau,  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

But  even  as  the  exhibit  fixes  "Alutiiq"  to  Alaska's  map,  the  name  search 
may  not  be  over.  In  the  region's  villages,  where  the  old  language  is 
fading,  many  people  still  use  "Aleut"  out  of  habit.  Others  are  looking  for 
a purer  Native  term,  rejecting  Alutiiq  as  a latter-day  creation  based  on 


the  sloppy  ethnography  of  Russian  fur  traders. 

"Alutiiq  is  what  seems  to  make  everybody  happy  except  for  a few  like  me, 

" said  Lalla  Williams,  the  exhibits  and  collections  officer  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Heritage  Center  in  Anchorage,  where  Alutiiq  and  Aleut  cultures  are 
still  combined  in  a single  exhibit. 

Williams,  a Native  with  Kodiak  roots,  prefers  the  term  used  by  Moonin' s 
grandmother,  "Sugpiaq." 

"I'd  been  proud  to  be  an  Aleut  all  my  life,"  Williams  said.  "But  when  I 
found  out  I wasn't  Aleut,  I wanted  to  be  what  I really  was." 

Uprooting  change 

The  Alutiiq  region  extends  from  Prince  William  Sound  in  the  east  to  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  and  southern  Bristol  Bay  in  southwest  Alaska.  The  people 
of  Port  Graham  and  nearby  Nanwalek  came  originally  from  the  rough, 
deserted  coastline  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  between  Seward  and  Homer,  now 
part  of  Kenai  Fjords  National  Park. 

The  traditional  name  for  Port  Graham,  Paluwik,  means  "where  the  people 
are  sad."  One  interpretation  of  the  name  is  that  the  residents  were 
homesick  for  the  outer  coast.  Those  early  settlements  were  abandoned 
during  two  centuries  of  uprooting  change  following  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians.  This  summer,  residents  of  the  two  villages  are  returning  to  take 
part  in  an  archaeological  dig  inside  the  national  park. 

As  the  Russians  moved  east  from  the  Aleutians  to  Kodiak  and  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  they  tended  to  refer  to  all  Natives  as  "Aleuts,"  a non-Native 
word  whose  origins  are  obscure.  The  Russians  brought  with  them  true  Aleuts 
from  the  island  chain,  who  intermarried  with  the  local  Sugpiaq  people. 
(Today  many  chain  Aleuts,  in  a similar  search  for  roots,  have  begun  using 
their  own  name  for  themselves,  the  Unangan.) 

Many  people  of  the  Alutiiq  region  retain  Russian  surnames  and  still 
attend  Russian  Orthodox  churches  in  their  villages.  The  Alutiiq  villages 
also  suffered  the  traumas  of  disease,  alcoholism  and  broken  families.  The 
most  profound  link  to  the  past,  the  region's  Native  language,  began 
slipping  away. 

American  schools  forbade  use  of  Sugtestun.  Year  by  year,  an  eclipsing 
shadow  advanced  through  the  younger  generation  as  children  grew  up  without 
the  language. 

Moonin,  45,  is  today  the  youngest  fluent  speaker  of  Sugtestun  in  his 
village.  He  said  it  was  because  he  was  raised  by  his  grandmother.  His 
boyhood  friend  Pat  Norman,  president  of  the  Port  Graham  Corp.,  doesn't 
speak  the  language. 

"My  parents  talked  Sugtestun  to  each  other  but  not  to  the  kids,"  Norman 
said.  "They  used  to  get  whipped  in  school  for  speaking  it.  The  post-trauma 
thing  was  so  great  that  they  were  thinking,  'I  don't  want  to  put  my  kids 
through  that . ' " 

Today's  revival  of  interest  in  Alutiiq  culture  has  brought  sobriety 
programs  to  both  Port  Graham  and  Nanwalek,  along  with  efforts  to 
strengthen  tribal  government  and  perform  traditional  dances. 

"The  good  change  is  slow.  The  bad  change  seems  like  it's  fast,"  said 
Sally  Ash,  who  has  helped  organize  a language  immersion  program  for 
preschoolers  in  Nanwalek,  where  Sugtestun  has  lingered  longer  than 
elsewhere. 

"My  son  is  at  the  university,  and  he  is  always  saying  'Tell  me  it  in 
Sugtestun, ' " said  Ash,  who  also  uses  Sugtestun  with  her  6-year-old 
daughter.  "But  the  old  language  is  not  getting  used,  the  old  words." 

Ash  said  she  grew  up  hearing  the  term  "Sugpiaq"  rather  than  Alutiiq.  The 
latter  is  a synonym  for  Aleut,  incorporated  in  the  Native  language  by 
adding  a traditional  suffix,  -iq. 

The  word  Alutiiq  came  to  the  fore  in  the  late  1970s  when  Deff  Leer,  a 
linguist  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  who  is  the  only  non-Native 
speaker  of  Sugtestun,  traveled  extensively  in  the  region. 

"There  was  no  collective  decision,"  said  Leer,  who  heard  Alutiiq  more 
often  than  Sugpiaq.  "My  philosophy  is  it  will  sort  of  settle  itself  out 
over  time.  But  right  now,  both  names  are  caught  in  the  limelight  of  global 
knowledge. " 

The  term  Alutiiq  had  rattled  around  the  local  vocabulary  for  generations. 


said  Pullar,  who  helped  organize  the  Alutiiq  exhibit  for  the  Smithsonian. 
Pullar  said  he  wouldn't  be  surprised,  however,  to  see  people  take  the  next 
step  someday  and  call  themselves  Sugpiaq. 

"It's  a movement  going  on  all  across  the  United  States,  tribes  going 
back  to  their  own  names  for  themselves,"  Pullar  said.  "Navajo  is  a Spanish 
name,  for  instance,  and  Sioux  is  French." 

But  one  step  at  a time  is  enough,  Pullar  said.  The  organization  of 
Native  regions  for  the  1971  land  claims  act  was  a great  step  for  Native 
identity,  he  said,  yet  it  built  fences  in  unfortunate  places.  The  Alutiiq 
region  was  divided  among  four  regional  corporations. 

"My  dream  is  that  the  whole  Sugpiaq  culture  pulls  together,"  Pullar  said. 
"I  think  it's  really  moving  in  that  direction." 

In  Port  Graham,  Violet  Yeaton  took  time  out  recently  from  working  at  a 
summer  camp  to  call  the  Alutiiq  museum  exhibit  proof  that  the  time  of 
shame  at  being  Native  was  over. 

"The  kids  just  know  that  culture  as  something  to  be  proud  of.  And  it's 
recognized  by  the  rest  of  the  world,"  Yeaton  said.  "I  don't  think  they'll 
ever  know  what  we  experienced  when  we  were  growing  up." 

Reporter  Tom  Kizzia  can  be  reached  at  tkizzia@adn.com 
or  in  Homer  at  907  235-4244. 
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Native  leader  Coon  Come  calls  for  aboriginal  war  chest,  slams  minister 
NELSON  WYATT 
Canadian  Press 
Tuesday,  Duly  16,  2002 

KAHNAWAKE,  Que.  (CP)  - The  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  called  Tuesday  for  the  establishment  of  a war  chest  to  fund 
political  action  to  solve  aboriginal  problems  in  Canada. 

Matthew  Coon  Come  told  about  900  delegates  to  the  assembly's  annual 
general  meeting  at  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk  reserve  they  must  be  self- 
sufficient  as  an  organization.  "I  am  calling  on  each  of  you  now  to  rise  on 
behalf  of  your  First  Nation  and  pledge  a significant  amount  - $10,000 
perhaps  - to  a political  fund,"  Coon  Come  said.  "We  will  use  that  fund 
strategically  for  potent  political  action."  The  money  would  be  used  to 
fund  legal  and  political  activities  and  awareness  campaigns  to  push  the 
native  agenda  on  such  issues  as  poverty  and  respect  for  treaties. 

Coon  Come  said  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  should  resign  if 
life  for  Canada's  native  population  doesn't  improve. 

"Minister  Nault,  if  you  cannot  deal  with  our  people  respectfully  and  if 
you  cannot  even  begin  to  deal  with  our  real  issues,  then  you  should  step 
aside  and  step  down,"  said  Coon  Come,  who  repeatedly  slammed  Nault  in  his 
45-minute  speech. 

His  harsh  words  for  Nault  included  allegations  the  minister  has  tried  to 
stifle  dissent,  hasn't  addressed  key  issues  and  has  painted  band  councils 
as  corrupt  and  incompetent. 

"Our  governments  are  no  more  corrupt  and  possibly  much  less  tainted  than 
Mr.  Nault 's,"  the  national  chief  said,  adding  that  native  communities  are 
often  run  better  than  non-native  municipalities. 

Alastair  Mullin,  a spokesman  for  Nault 's  office,  said  in  an  interview 
that  Coon  Come  and  the  assembly  refused  an  invitation  from  Indian  Affairs 
to  work  with  the  government  on  federal  legislation  known  as  the  First 
Nations  Governance  Act. 

Mullin  said  other  native  organizations  such  as  the  Congress  of 


Aboriginal  Peoples  and  some  of  Coon  Come's  colleagues,  such  as  vice-chiefs 
for  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  had  provided  input. 

"These  sorts  of  personal  attacks  really  don't  help  the  dialogue  and  they 
don't  help  to  build  a good,  solid  relationship,"  Mullin  said  of  Coon 
Come's  speech. 

"It's  a rather  unfortunate  personal  attack  and  it's  not  the  first  time 
that  the  national  chief  has  engaged  in  this,"  he  said. 

"It  would  be  a little  more  helpful  for  the  debate  if  Mr.  Coon  Come  were 
to  engage  in  a discussion  about  ideas  rather  than  about  personalities." 

Mullin  also  said  it  was  the  assembly's  right  to  establish  a war  chest  if 
it  wanted. 

"They  currently  receive  $22  million  a year  in  funding  from  the  federal 
government.  If  they  wish  to  augment  that  by  asking  the  communities  to 
contribute,  best  of  luck." 

Coon  Come  criticized  the  governance  bill  as  being  inadequate  in  various 
areas,  including  education,  poverty  and  land  claims. 

He  said  the  legislation,  which  is  in  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  a modern  form  of  colonialism. 

"You  don't  modernize  colonialism,"  he  said.  "You  reject  it  and  consign 
the  policies,  attitudes  and  practices  it  represents  to  the  garbage  can  of 
history  - like  slavery  and  apartheid." 

He  also  warned  that  the  fight  against  the  legislation  could  include 
legal  strategies,  political  lobbying  or  civil  disobedience. 

He  said  at  a news  conference  later  that  he  was  open  to  using  "all  legal 
avenues"  but  hedged  on  the  use  of  civil  disobedience. 

"I  hope  there  would  be  no  forms  of  civil  disobedience  because  that  would 
put  us  back  25  to  50  years,"  Coon  Come  said,  although  he  added  that  he 
could  not  control  all  his  people. 

The  federal  government  has  argued  that  the  governance  bill  gives  bands 
more  effective  tools  to  govern  until  self-government  arrangements  can  be 
made. 

Ghislain  Picard,  the  assembly's  vice-president,  said  strategy  is  a key 
challenge  for  the  natives. 

"I  think  the  main  issue  here  is  how  do  we  regroup,"  he  told  the 
delegates.  "We've  had  people  over  the  last  12  months  that  would  make  us 
believe  that  within  our  nations  there  are  people  who  are  wrong  and  there 
are  people  who  are  right. 

"My  feeling  is  that  in  this  room  today  there's  nobody  who's  wrong.  We're 
all  right." 

He  said  he  believes  natives  should  look  beyond  the  governance 
legislation,  describing  it  "as  just  a smokescreen  for  bigger  things  to 
come  on  the  government's  legislative  agenda." 

"We  have  to  remain  vigilant." 

David  Ahenakew  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  said 
later  there  will  be  consequences  if  natives'  grievances  are  not  taken 
seriously. 

"The  way  things  are  happening  in  this  country  with  Indian  Affairs  is 
leading  to  physical  confrontation,"  he  said. 

"We  had  it  here  a few  years  ago  but  when  it  breaks  out  across  the 
country,  you  won't  have  the  army,  you  won't  have  the  police  forces  - you 
won't  have  anything  to  stop  the  destruction  that  will  take  place." 

Ahenakew  said  his  organization  filed  a Federal  Court  challenge  against 
the  governance  act  in  Ottawa  on  Monday  but  that  was  only  one  of  the  steps 
that  will  be  taken  to  oppose  it. 

"We're  saying  enough  is  enough,"  he  said. 
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Through  one  of  those  happenstances  of  bureaucratic  evolution,  Africa 
appears  on  the  good  commercial  state  maps,  but  not  Asia,  the  neighboring 
ranch,  even  though  it  has  five  or  six  times  more  residents. 

And  that  is  not  all.  A green  metal  sign  with  white  fluorescent  letters 
- one  of  the  ones  which  successive  Departments  of  Communication  have  set 
up  at  the  entrances  of  so  many  villages  at  the  side  of  the  road  - 
announces  the  appearance  of  the  few  wooden  houses  which  make  up  Africa,  in 
the  "roof"  of  the  Selva  Lacandona. 

Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  because  it  does  not  appear  on  maps, 
does  not  merit  an  official  green  sign.  The  people,  in  their  eagerness  to 
exist,  have  nailed  a board  to  the  thickest  tree  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
road  and  put:  "Asia,  ranch." 

Ten,  maybe  15,  people  live  in  Africa.  There  are  more  than  60  in  Asia. 
Both  of  them  are  located  on  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  biosphere  reserve, 
also  called  the  Lacando'n  Community.  They  are  legal  settlements  in  the 
"critical"  area,  which,  according  to  the  "needs"  of  each  moment, 
government  officials  are  claiming  as  the  property  of  the  nation  (and  even 
of  "humanity"),  or,  rather,  the  property  of  the  decimated  Lacando'n 
people:  the  Montes  Azules. 

Now  that  it  is  summer,  the  vegetation  has  grown  so  much  that  it  conceals 
the  houses  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  landscape  completely  engulfs  both 
ranches,  and  what  you  can  see  of  them  is  their  names.  The  rest  is  selva. 

The  Costs  of  Wearing  Down  Resistance 

The  communities  which  are  nearby  the  barracks  - and  especially  those 
within  the  army  base  - demonstrate  a little  documented  side  of 
militarization.  A disturbing  demonstration  of  how  the  military  strategy 
of  "hearts  and  minds"  - which  seeks  to  conquer  the  "minds  and  hearts"  of 
the  enemy,  or  at  least  of  the  enemy's  neighbors  - works  in  the  mid-range. 

For  all  these  years  there  has  been  in  existence,  formally,  a law  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  in  Chiapas,  a presidential  peace  commission  and 
an  ex  profeso  commission  of  federal  deputies  and  senators  of  the  Republic. 
Nonetheless,  those  "dissenting  Mexicans"  - as  former  President  Ernesto 
Zedillo  described  the  Zapatistas  at  the  time  - have  never  been  treated  as 
anything  but  "enemies."  Operating  here  is  the  "removing  the  water  from 
the  fish"  strategy,  taken  from  Yankee  counterinsurgency  manuals,  which  was 
well  tested  in  the  hot  lands  of  Guatemala  and  South  Vietnam. 

"Military  Uniforms  Altered,"  reads  a poster  on  the  door  of  a house  in 
Cintalapa.  A nice  door.  A nice  house,  large  and  painted.  One  can  see 
the  Singer  sewing  machine  which  would  have  come  in  one  of  the  many 
government  "batches."  Also  a television,  a CD  player  and  a pair  of 
speakers . 

Although  not  as  large  as  San  Quinti'n  or  Maravilla  Tenejapa,  Cintalapa 
is  one  of  the  important  communities  inside  the  selva  with  historical  ties 
to  the  PRI  and  which,  compared  to  most  of  the  towns  in  the  region,  turned 


out  relatively  prosperous.  It  has  inf rastructure  and  commerce.  Social 
investment  is  good  business. 

Cases  of  daughters  of  Tzeltal  families  who  have  had  children  with 
soldiers  from  the  barracks,  200  meters  from  the  town,  are  common.  Some 
girls  have  gotten  married  and  left  when  there  was  a change  in  troops. 

Some  of  them  have  become  prostitutes.  So  many  girls  have  become  women 
with  the  base  next  door. 

Given  that  they  cannot  always  manage  the  price  of  the  prostitutes,  the 
experience  of  San  Quinti'n  has  proven  that  the  young  soldiers  show  a 
preference  for  the  local  wildflowers,  and  they  have  the  money.  In  direct 
reflection  of  this  phenomenon  of  propinquity,  throughout  Cintalapa  and 
neighboring  Pe~a  Limonar,  large  painted  ads  on  the  walls  warn  about  AIDS, 
promote  condom  use,  family  planning  and,  emphatically,  attention  to  women 
and  children. 

These  towns  have  developed  a certain  mercantile  economy.  There  is  a 
permanent  population  of  service  providers  and  another  population,  also 
permanent,  for  consumption.  The  phenomenon  is  extended  to  other  large, 
pro-government  communities  such  as  Santo  Domingo  and  Nueva  Palestina  which, 
although  they  do  not  have  military  bases,  attend  constantly  to  the  needs 
of  the  soldiers. 

This  economy,  parallel  with  the  war,  explains  the  disenchantment  of  some 
PRI  communities,  addicted  to  their  military  neighbors,  when,  in  early  2000 
the  government  withdrew  some  federal  Army  bases  (seven  in  total).  The 
towns  of  Cuxulja'  and  El  Carmen  suffered  economically  with  the  departure 
of  the  troops  (located  next  to  Moise's  Gandhi  and  Guadalupe  Tepeyac 
respectively).  Others,  also  PRI  but  more  traditional,  such  as  lolnachoj 
(in  San  Andre's),  expressed  relief. 

Regardless,  the  troop  rearrangements  ordered  by  President  Vicente  Fox 
did  not  involve  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  forces  stationed  inside  the 
so-called  conflict  zone.  Recent  evidence  suggests,  on  the  contrary,  an 
increase  (unquantified)  in  soldiers,  which  can  be  concealed  from  the 
public,  but  which  cannot  be  hidden  from  day  to  day  life  in  the  community. 

The  Fox  government  denies  it  (or  chooses  not  to  make  it  explicit),  but 
it  is,  in  fact,  maintaining  a war  in  Chiapas.  The  deployment  of  forces 
has  nothing  to  do  with  containment,  or  with  safeguarding  our  borders. 

They  are  advance  troops,  under  cover  of  a truce  riddled  with  holes. 

The  Costs  of  Autonomous  Resistance 

In  these  lands  of  Mayan  Indians,  autonomy  is  a kind  of  patience.  Towns 
where  there  are  no  hotels,  restaurants,  cantinas,  cobblers,  pharmacies, 
grocery  stores,  wine  shops,  sawmills,  garages,  federal  and  state 
bureaucracies,  satellite  telephones,  water  storage  tanks  and  solar  cells 
in  the  houses,  pay  television  antennas  on  the  rooftops.  They  do  not 
accept  government  financing  or  programs.  Many  towns  still  do  not  have 
electricity. 

It  is  easy  to  identify  the  communities  in  resistance.  By  the  signs 
which  proclaim  that  they  belong  to  a certain  Autonomous  Municipality.  Or 
by  the  striking  murals  on  which  Emiliano  Zapata  appears,  or  Zapatista  Army 
of  National  Liberation  insurgents,  passages  from  their  history,  scenes  of 
war  or  idyllic  dreams,  patriotic  heroes  or  Che  Guevara,  that  universal 
icon.  There  is  usually  no  alcohol,  or  any  drunks. 

But  these  towns  are  also  recognizable  because  of  their  higher  levels  of 
deprivation.  Although  their  determination  and  collective  organization 
makes  it  less  obvious,  the  rebel  Indians  of  Chiapas  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

In  communities  where  zapatista  support  bases  and  campesinos  from 
official  organizations  coexist  (as  exemplified  by  the  Roberto  Barrios  and 
Morelia  ejidos),  the  economic  differences  can  be  heartbreaking.  And  they 
always  represent  a declaration  of  principles  in  themselves. 

There  are  a scarcity  of  pots  in  zapatista  kitchens.  In  many  places 
there  are  no  spoons,  or  buckets.  Food  is  very  limited.  One  can  see  that 
all  of  their  buildings  are  made  by  themselves.  Even  though  they  sometimes 
get  cement  for  schools  and  autonomous  clinics  (even  though  it  is  for  the 
floors),  they  usually  only  have  wood.  The  little  money  that  they  have 
goes  towards  laminate. 


Even  so,  they  erect  bilingual  primary  schools,  libraries,  meeting  places, 
small  clinics  which  rarely  have  doctors.  They  have  been  in  these 
circumstances  for  a decade  or  more  (the  zapatista  uprising  was,  in  fact, 
precisely  against  neglect),  and  between  four  and  six  years  of  functioning 
as  Autonomous  Municipalities,  which  has  cost  them  deaths,  exile,  jail, 
fields  that  have  been  destroyed  or  stolen  from  them,  polluted  rivers. 

The  resistance  of  hundreds  of  communities  confirms  three  things:  that 
their  residents  are  accustomed  to  the  idea;  that  they  are  peacefully 
resisting  a constant  war  (military,  paramilitary,  political  and  economic) 
that  dares  not  speak  its  name,  and,  as  the  public  communique's  by  the 
different  autonomous  councils  are  wont  to  state,  that  they  do  not  accept 
"crumbs"  from  the  government. 

One  of  the  rebels'  demands,  however,  reaches  a broader  population.  Most 
of  the  non-zapatista  organizations  and  communities  in  the  Indian 
territories  of  Chiapas  demand  (or  want)  the  fulfillment  of  the  San  Andre's 
Accords.  During  the  PRI  era,  there  were  government  gestures  which 
purportedly  "fulfilled"  the  Accords.  Despite  their  insistence  on  a 
constitutional  reform  which  did  not  satisfy  chiapaneco  indigenous  in 
general,  the  Fox  government  has  refrained  from  Albores-style  fakery. 

Pablo  Salazar  Mendiguchi ' a ' s government  has  even  rejected  the  reform 
(known  as  the  Bartlett-Cevallos  Law)  - which  is  currently  under  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  lustice  of  the  nation  because  of  the  hundreds  of 
indigenous  constitutional  challenges  which  have  been  raised  in  the  country. 

Consistent  with  their  resistance,  the  Autonomous  Municipalities  release 
continuous  denuncias.  Almost  every  day  something  is  deliberately  done  to 
them  by  the  public  forces,  or  by  people  and  organizations  which  belong  to 
political  parties  or  which  collaborate  with  the  federal  Army  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government  which  committed  itself  to  meeting  their  demands. 

The  years  go  by.  The  war  advances.  The  communities  in  resistance  keep 
waiting.  "The  government  does  not  hear  us,"  they  keep  repeating. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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SHAMARTTAWA,  MAN.  - A federal  crisis  intervention  team  flew  in  for  a day 
to  the  Shamattawa  First  Nation  in  northern  Manitoba  this  week,  after  three 
people  in  the  community  committed  suicide  in  the  past  month. 

Nancy  Thomas  is  the  community's  uncertified  mental  health  counselor,  and 
she's  panicking.  So  is  resident  Fanny  Miles.  "Who's  next?  We  don't  know," 
she  said.  Unemployment  and  poverty  are  the  root  causes  of  the  problems, 
which  manifest  themselves  as  substance  abuse.  Drunk  adults  and  kids  high 
from  sniffing  gas  often  get  in  trouble,  hurting  themselves  or  others.  "We 
need  to  break  that  cycle,  somehow  to  have  a better  healthy  community," 

Miles  said.  Federal  officials  have  been  here  before,  but  the  suicides 
continued.  The  long-term  problems  require  long-term  solutions,  says  Peter 
Rogers  from  Flealth  Canada. 

So  there  is  no  quick  fix  this  week.  "I  wasn't  here  last  year,  or  10 
years  ago,  I can  only  speak  to  the  commitment  of  the  personnel  who  are 
here  today,"  Rogers  says.  The  federal  officials  left,  promising  that 
they'll  follow  through.  Behind  them,  Shamattawa  chief  William  Miles  was 
disappointed,  but  resigned.  "I  wanted  to  have  a plan  in  place  in  this 


meeting,  but  I guess  that'll  be  in  the  next  meeting." 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  Staff. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  trackers:  'secret  weapon'  in  drug  war 

By  Tim  Vanderpool  - Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Duly  18,  2002 

SELLS,  ARIZ.  - As  the  fence  on  the  Arizona-Mexico  border  comes  into  view, 
Curtis  Heim  jumps  out  of  an  SUV  to  follow  some  footprints  into  a mesquite 
tree  grove. 

Weaving  among  squat  cactus  and  desert  scrub,  he  pulls  down  a thorny 
branch.  Dangling  from  it  is  a nearly  invisible  fiber  from  a sugar  sack  - a 
favorite  receptacle  of  drug  smugglers,  who  cut  shoulder  straps  in  the  bags 
and  turn  them  into  backpacks. 

"No  matter  how  careful  they  are,  there's  always  something  left  behind," 
he  says,  examining  the  fiber. 

Mr.  Heim  is  a member  of  the  Shadow  Wolves,  a US  Customs  patrol  that's 
all  native  American  - and  that's  gained  a reputation  as  having  the  finest 
trackers  in  the  nation. 

The  patrol,  which  Congress  created  in  the  early  1970s,  uses  traditional 
native  American  tracking  skills  as  it  takes  a frontline  position  in  the 
war  on  drugs.  Although  the  Wolves  number  only  21,  they  are  responsible  for 
about  70  percent  of  the  40,000  to  60,000  pounds  of  drugs  seized  each  year 
by  this  Customs  section  - an  area  that  includes  more  than  60  miles  of 
Arizona-Mexico  border,  as  well  as  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation, 
birthplace  of  many  of  the  Wolves. 

Their  skills  are  so  valued  that  they've  been  dispatched  to  several 
former  Soviet  states  and  the  Baltics,  where  they  train  officers  to  track 
weapons  smugglers.  But  they  don't  need  to  go  halfway  around  the  world  to 
help  change  the  way  things  work.  On  the  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation, 
they've  forged  links  of  trust  with  their  fellow  native  Americans,  making 
some  more  likely  to  share  information  than  they  would  be  with  Anglo 
officers . 

"It's  easier  for  the  local  community  to  share  information  with  someone 
they  know  and  have  a trusting  relationship  with,"  says  Lawrence  Seligman, 
chief  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Police  Department.  "The  reality  is,  it's 
always  positive  to  have  local  members  of  the  community  - regardless  of  the 
culture  - be  a part  of  the  group  that's  involved  in  law  enforcement." 

How  to  listen 

The  Shadow  Wolves  adopted  their  name  to  describe  their  relentless, 
round-the-clock  pursuit  of  smugglers.  The  patrol  includes  members  from  a 
number  of  tribes,  including  Navajo,  Chicasaw,  Sioux,  and  Lakota,  as  well 
as  O'odham. 

Marvin  Eleando,  a 26-year  Shadow  Wolves  veteran,  is  an  O'odham  born  and 
raised  on  this  reservation.  "Growing  up,  we  learned  how  to  track,  what  to 
look  for  when  we'd  go  hunting,"  he  says.  His  grandfather  would  wake  him 
before  sunrise,  and  "teach  me  how  to  listen,  to  hear  things  out  in  the 
desert . " 

The  Shadow  Wolves  augment  such  traditional  skills  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  from  ATVs  and  night  scopes  to  global  positioning  devices. 

Combining  the  Wolves'  home-grown  talent  with  high  technology  is  very 
effective,  says  Rene'  Andreu,  an  Anglo,  and  resident  agent  in  charge  for 
the  Customs  office  in  Sells,  a scruffy  town  that's  also  home  to  the 


O'odham  tribal  government.  This  mix  "is  one  of  the  reasons  they  do  so 
well . " 


Hunting  danger 

Still,  when  the  Wolves  catch  their  prey,  things  can  get  dicey.  Heim  - 
a Sacafox  from  Iowa  - recently  sustained  bruises  when  a Ford  Excursion 
struck  him  during  a major  drug  bust  not  far  from  here. 

Indeed,  a gray  feather  on  the  patrol's  distinctive  shoulder  patches 
symbolizes  the  death  of  Shadow  Wolf  Glenn  Miles,  who  was  killed  in  a 
shootout  with  smugglers  in  1985.  The  patch  has  "become  a morale  booster, 
and  created  a stronger  bond  between  all  of  us,"  says  its  designer,  Bryan 
Nez,  a Navajo  tracker. 

Mr.  Seligman  notes  that  bonds  have  also  been  strengthened  between  his 
police  department  and  the  Wolves.  "This  is  a fairly  isolated  - and 
becoming  much  more  dangerous  - arena  to  be  a cop,"  he  says.  "That's  what 
brings  us  together." 

Those  ties  are  undoubtedly  an  advantage  as  both  groups  deal  with  the 
community.  Stricken  by  poverty,  the  O'odham  themselves  sometimes  turn  to 
smuggling.  When  those  suspects  are  brought  in,  "I  can  usually  tell  you 
what  family  and  what  village  they  belong  to,"  says  Mr.  Eleando. 

Close  to  home 

But  working  for  the  federal  government  isn't  always  viewed  favorably  by 
some  tribal  members,  who  still  nurse  resentment  for  years  of  repression. 

Ed  Cline,  an  Omaha  Indian  from  Nebraska  and  Heim's  partner,  has  seen 
that  more  than  a few  times.  "A  lot  of  people  in  our  own  tribes  do  resent 
it,"  he  says.  "But  I tell  them,  we're  doing  what  we  do  for  everybody's 
kids . " 

Cline  is  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the  SUV,  raising  a thick  cloud  of  tawny 
dust  as  he  slides  into  gear.  But  he  shudders  to  a stop  when  Heim  spots 
another  flurry  of  tracks  crossing  the  hard,  rocky  flats. 

Reading  the  ground,  Heim  quickly  realizes  that  these  prints  are  left  by 
illegal  immigrants,  not  by  drug  smugglers.  "You  can  tell  the  ones  that 
belong  to  the  drug  smugglers  - they're  deeper"  because  they're  carrying  a 
load,  he  says.  Smugglers  often  try  to  hide  their  tracks  by  strapping 
pieces  of  carpet  to  their  shoes,  or  brushing  away  footprints. 

This  inch-by-inch  work  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  may  very  well  be  carried  on 
by  some  of  the  youths  on  Tohono  O'odham  Reservation,  who  have  learned 
about  the  top-notch  unit  at  school  presentations. 

"The  kids  were  impressed  that  they  went  to  Russia  and  South  America," 
says  Sandy  Gutierrez,  a career  counselor  at  Baboquivari  High  School  on  the 
reservation.  "It's  important  for  the  children  to  know  that  there  are 
careers  that  will  allow  them  to  come  back  to  the  reservation,  to  work  with 
their  people,  and  to  help  them." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  Makes  Arrest  In  Wildfire  Investigation 
Task  Force  Investigating  Arsons  Make  Arrests 
MDT  Duly  26,  2002 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  --  Brian  Klinekole  a 27-year-old  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Forestry  Technician  and  Firefighter  has  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  starting  fires  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation. 

The  charges  came  after  an  investigation  by  a special  task  force  from  the 
U-S  Attorney's  office  investigated  the  suspected  arson  fires.  Klinekole  is 


linked  to  the  Crooked  fire.  Peso  One  and  Two  fires,  the  Chihauhau  fire, 
and  the  Palmer  Tank  2 fires. 

The  BIA  issued  a statement  saying:  "While  it  is  regrettable  that  one  of 
our  own  employees  had  been  accused  of  crimes  that  jeopardize  the  very 
traditions,  culture,  and  economics  that  make  Indian  lands  unique,  the 
message  is  clear  that  the  Task  Force  is  going  to  hold  everyone 
accountable . " 

Klinkole  faces  30  years  in  prison  and  fines  of  more  than  a million 
dollars . 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  TheNewMexicoChannel.com. 
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Battlefield  bones  linked  to  reburial  in  1888 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
July  25,  2002 

Digging  at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield,  even  if  it's  only  to  place  a new 
traffic  barrier,  can  raise  the  dead. 

Earlier  this  week,  during  construction  on  Last  Stand  Hill,  several 
pieces  of  human  arm  bones  - the  largest  about  6 inches  long  - were  brought 
up  from  a post  hole  3 feet  deep. 

Along  with  the  bones.  National  Park  Service  archaeologist  Steve  DeVore 
identified  small  fragments  of  pine  and  three  square  nails  from  the  late 
19th  century,  probably  the  remnants  of  a roughly  made  coffin. 

"Every  once  in  a while  out  here,  we'll  hit  a time  capsule,"  said  John 
Doerner,  chief  historian  at  the  battlefield. 

The  discoveries  were  a bit  of  a surprise,  Doerner  said.  In  preparation 
for  construction  of  the  new  Indian  Memorial  across  the  roadway, 
archaeologists  carefully  had  gone  over  the  ground  to  be  disturbed.  They 
found  nothing  of  significance.  No  one  expected  remains  to  turn  up  in  a 
previously  disturbed  area  under  the  parking  lot  and  roadway  at  Last  Stand 
Hill. 

It's  unlikely  that  the  remains  are  associated  with  Indian  combatants, 
Doerner  said. 

"Lakota  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  casualties  were  removed  from  the  battlefield 
by  their  families  and  buried  in  the  Little  Bighorn  Valley  in  tepees,  tree 
scaffolds  or  in  rock  crevices,"  he  said. 

In  all  the  records  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  no  burials  from  the  Little 
Bighorn  Battle  had  been  recorded  in  the  area  where  the  arm  bones  were 
found.  Seventh  Cavalry  troopers  were  dug  from  their  original  shallow 
graves  across  the  battlefield  and  were  reburied  in  a mass  grave  at  Last 
Stand  Hill  in  1881. 

Sometime  after  that,  as  the  army  began  shutting  down  operations  on  the 
frontier,  it  transferred  the  dead  from  the  abandoned  posts  to  the  cemetery 
at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield.  Among  the  first  were  those  from  Fort  Phil 
Kearny  near  present-day  Story,  Wyo. 

Doerner  believes  it  was  remains  of  a Fort  Phil  Kearny  soldier  that  a 
contractor  digging  post  holes  uncovered  recently.  In  an  area  on  Last  Stand 
Hill,  high  above  Custer  National  Cemetery,  the  Fort  Phil  Kearny  dead  were 
laid  to  rest  in  1888.  They  were  removed  about  1930  and  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery  below. 

"We  have  a few  pictures  of  the  1888  burials,"  Doerner  said.  "There  they 
stood,  we  counted  106  markers  in  three  neat  rows  just  southeast  of  the 
monument.  At  some  point  there  was  an  iron  fence  around  them." 

Fort  Phil  Kearny,  a dangerous  post  on  the  Bozeman  Trail,  operated  only 


two  years,  from  1866  to  1868.  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  hated  the 
intrusion  into  their  hunting  grounds.  On  Dec.  21,  1866,  Capt.  William 
Fetterman  led  81  men  out  of  the  fort  to  rescue  a wood-cutting  party.  He 
was  lured  into  a trap  set  by  Crazy  Horse,  and  none  of  the  soldiers  got  out 
alive . 

The  weathered  bones  found  this  week  could  well  have  been  from  a soldier 
who  died  with  Fetterman,  which  before  the  Little  Bighorn  had  been  the 
worst  military  disaster  of  the  Indian  Wars,  Doerner  said. 

Plowing  through  records,  a historian  came  across  a letter  written  by  Col. 
George  S.  Young,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  first  burial  of  Fort  Phil  Kearny 
dead  at  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield. 

The  War  Department  ordered  112  small  coffins,  10  inches  by  12  inches  by 
24  inches,  for  the  bones  to  be  exhumed  from  the  Fort  Kearny  Cemetery.  The 
nails  found  this  week  probably  were  from  these  coffins  rather  than  those 
hastily  constructed  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny  in  the  wake  of  the  Fetterman  Fight, 
Doerner  said. 

"I  had  charge  of  the  work,"  Young  wrote  to  historian  Walter  Camp.  "The 
bodies  were  taken  up  under  my  supervision,  the  bones  put  into  the  small 
coffins  and  taken  by  wagon  trains  to  the  Custer  battlefield,  where  I 
buried  them.  As  I recollect  it,  the  ridge  was  amply  wide  for  the  purpose 
without  doing  a great  amount  of  work." 

When  the  decision  was  made  43  years  later  to  move  the  Fetterman  dead  to 
the  National  Cemetery,  the  coffins  were  probably  pretty  fragile,  Doerner 
said.  He  theorizes  that  when  one  of  the  coffins  was  being  removed,  it 
broke  open,  spilling  bones  among  pieces  of  the  coffin. 

The  fragments  are  so  weathered  and  so  small,  there  is  little  hope  of 
finding  much  about  who  they  belonged  to  or  how  he  died,  Doerner  said.  DNA 
testing  was  considered,  but  the  idea  was  abandoned.  He  said  many  of  the 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  dead  had  headstones  marked  "unknown,"  so  finding 
descendants  to  make  a match  would  be  nearly  impossible. 

Other  evidence  placing  the  artifacts  in  the  rows  of  Fort  Kearny  dead 
included  pieces  of  clay  brick  of  the  same  type  used  by  the  army  to  set 
government  headstones,  Doerner  said. 

Battlefield  Superintendent  Darrell  Cook  said  the  remains  will  be 
reunited  with  the  rest  of  the  Fort  Phil  Kearny  dead  in  a reburial  in  the 
national  cemetery  with  full  military  honors. 

No  date  has  been  set.  He's  working  with  Fort  Phil  Kearny  State  Historic 
Site  on  the  arrangements. 

Lorna  Thackeray  can  be  reached  657-1314 
or  at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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A lesson  from  healing  circles 
Frank  G.  Sterle,  Hr. 

Vancouver  Sun 
Tuesday,  Duly  23,  2002 

As  one  who  has  had  to  stand  before  a criminal-court  judge  (albeit  for 
very  petty  crime  in  earlier  years),  I feel  sincere  admiration  for  the 
traditional  aboriginal  sentencing  healing  circle. 

For  example,  the  aboriginal  women  who  were  found  by  our  courts  to  be 
sexual  assault  victims  of  a Nova  Scotian  Catholic  bishop  admirably 
requested  "justice"  through  a sentencing  healing  circle  because  they  found 
our  criminal  court  system  to  be  destructive. 


I cannot  agree  with  them  more. 

When  I stood  before  a judge  --  a man  who,  like  myself,  was  but  a human 
being  with  frailties  --  I found  his  elevated  position  up  high  on  a wood 
bench  quite  intimidating  and,  at  sentencing,  frightening.  The  healing 
circle,  on  the  contrary,  has  all  of  those  people  involved  with  a crime  -- 
the  accused,  the  victims  and  their  families  --  sitting  in  a circle  and 
facing  one  another  apparently  with  equal  status. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  just  shipping  an  accused  off  to  jail  where  he 
might  be  raped  and  become  a worse  person  upon  release,  he  is  made  to 
answer  directly  to  those  he  has  hurt  and  possibly  bring  about  resolution; 
he  hears  and  responds  to  his  victims'  pain,  and  may  perhaps  also  express 
his  own  painful  past. 

Our  current,  often  pompous,  adversarial  justice  system  could  learn  a 
positive  thing  or  two  from  healing  circles. 

Frank  G.  Sterle,  Dr.,  White  Rock 
Copyright  c.  2002  Vancouver  Sun. 

"RE : Theft  of  Native  Photographs"  

Date:  Tue,  30  lul  2002  10:23:07  EDT 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Theft  of  Native  Photographs  from  the  Lethbridge  Public  Library 
>To:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

FORWARD,  Original  message  follows  

In  a message  dated  7/29/02  10:48:00  AM  Eastern  Daylight  Time, 
dgaudier@houston.rr.com  writes: 

Firehair,  Would  you  distribute  this  on  your  native  list? 

Deborah 

Original  Message  

Date:  Friday,  Duly  26,  2002  12:15  PM 
From:  "Greg  Ellis"  <gellis@galtmuseum. com> 

Sub j : Theft  of  Photographs  from  the  Lethbridge  Public  Library 

The  Lethbridge  Public  Library  has  suffered  the  theft  about 
approximately  50  portrait  photographs  of  Native  people.  The  photographs, 
taken  by  F.A.  Rinehart  of  Omaha,  Nebraska  are  sepia-toned  and  approximately 
11"  x 14"  in  size.  They  are  all  identified  and  signed  by  the  photographer. 
They  were  cut  out  of  an  album,  and  so  may  appear  to  have  a brown  matte.  The 
photographs  date  from  about  1894. 

If  anyone  is  approached  with  an  offer  to  sell  these  photographs,  a 
call  to  Linda  McElravey  at  the  Lethbridge  Public  Library  would  be  much 
appreciated . 

Her  telephone  number  is  (403)  380-7312.  Alternatively,  you  can  send  an 
e-mail  to  Linda  at  lpl@chonookarch.ab.ca 
Thanks  for  your  help. 

Greg  Ellis 

"What  You  Accept,  You  Teach. 

The  choices  you  make  impact  your  life,  the  lives  of  those  you  touch." 
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First  Nations  camps  help  aboriginal  offenders 

David  Lilley 

The  Leader-Post  (Regina) 


Monday,  Duly  29,  2002 

MAPLE  CREEK  --  Aboriginal  young  offenders  from  Regina  have  been 
reconnecting  "with  the  old  ways"  by  spending  time  in  a teepee  village  in 
a program  that  police,  justice  officials  and  Indian  elders  hope  will  help 
them  turn  away  from  crime. 

Nine  young  offenders  together  with  police  staff  from  the  Cultural  Unit 
and  the  Paul  Dojack  Centre  lived  in  a teepee  village  earlier  this  month  on 
the  Nekaneet  First  Nation  near  Maple  Creek.  Camp  co-ordinator  Phil  Araquod 
is  with  the  cultural  unit  at  the  Paul  Dojack  Centre  and  believes  the  camps 
provide  the  youth  with  positive  alternatives  to  their  current  lifestyles. 

"The  boys  here  are  all  very  enthusiastic.  They  were  challenged  a bit 
when  we  arrived  during  the  storm,  but  they  didn't  complain  about  having  to 
set  up  the  camp,"  Araquod  said. 

Araquod  is  from  the  Muscowpetung  First  Nation,  east  of  Regina,  and 
believes  there  is  an  emerging  interest  by  First  Nations'  bands  to  work 
with  youth. 

"The  Okanese  First  Nation  near  Balcarres  has  taken  the  lead  in 
establishing  youth  as  a priority.  Youth  are  also  recognized  as  one  of  the 
priorities  for  Indian  government,  but  Okanese  are  forging  ahead  with  camps 
and  programs  specifically  for  youth,"  he  said. 

Araquod  believes  that  interventions  are  necessary  before  the  young 
people  get  into  the  justice  system.  Communities,  people  and  elders  have  to 
work  directly  with  youth  and  stop  providing  automated  things  like  video 
games  and  television,  which  eventually  rule  their  lives. 

"The  elders  tell  us  that  long  ago  the  young  didn't  get  into  trouble 
because  they  were  kept  busy.  It's  time  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways,"  he 
said . 

Cpl.  Dim  Pratt  of  the  Regina  Police  Cultural  Unit  has  been  a strong 
supporter  of  the  cultural  camps  at  Nekaneet  First  Nation  and  has 
participated  in  all  four  held  so  far. 

"We've  conducted  four  camps  at  Nekaneet  in  association  with  the  Paul 
Dojack  Centre  and  the  Regina  Alternative  Measures  Programs  for  young 
offenders,"  Pratt  said.  "The  camps  are  proving  very  successful  and  popular 
with  the  youths.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  reconnect  with  their 
culture  and  heritage." 

Nicole  Sorsdahl  has  worked  at  Dojack  for  the  past  eight  years  and  is 
currently  a caseworker  with  high-risk  auto  offenders. 

This  was  Sorsdahl 's  first  time  at  one  of  the  cultural  camps.  She 
endorses  the  idea,  but  believes  that  the  youths  need  reinforcement  of  the 
things  they  learn  at  Nekaneet. 

"There's  pressure  on  the  boys  within  the  centre  and  from  the  outside  to 
follow  material  things  instead  of  their  spirituality.  It's  not  only  the 
youth  that  gets  caught  up  in  this,"  she  said. 

One  the  camp  highlights  is  a visit  to  the  Okimaw  Ohci  Flealing  Lodge,  an 
institution  for  federally  sentenced  women  near  Maple  Creek.  During  the 
visit  the  youth  hear  elder's  teachings  and  participate  in  a talking  circle 
with  the  lodge  residents. 

Clare  McNab  is  the  Kikawinaw  (warden)  of  Okimaw  Ohci  and  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  youth  initiative  following  its  inception  last 
summer.  A believer  in  the  therapeutic  value  of  telling  the  story  of  one's 
life,  McNab  encourages  all  who  use  the  lodge's  talking  circles  to  be  open 
and  participate  fully  in  them. 

"It's  good  for  the  women  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  influence 
young  people's  lives  in  a good  way,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  if  the  residents 
tell  these  young  men  why  they  are  in  a federal  institution  it  may  help 
them  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes  as  these  women,"  McNab  said. 

The  success  of  the  cultural  camps  is  difficult  to  measure.  Flowever,  a 
study  is  presently  underway  to  track  those  participants  and  to  ascertain 
where  they  are  following  their  return  to  the  communities. 

"The  elders  tell  us  that  if  two  boys  out  of  nine  succeed,  then  we've 
been  successful.  I'd  like  to  see  each  and  everyone  succeed,  but  I know 
that's  not  realistic,"  Pratt  said. 

Pratt  is  convinced  that  the  families  and  the  communities  are  some  of  the 
keys  to  success  and  would  like  to  see  them  become  more  involved  in  helping 
the  boys,  "We're  starting  to  work  with  parents  in  Regina,  but  this  needs 


to  extend  to  the  bands/'  he  said. 

"I'd  really  like  to  see  some  of  the  family  members  participate  in  these 
camps  and  see  what  the  boys  are  doing  and  their  progress." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Leader-Post  (Regina). 
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Court  upholds  Frank  verdict 

By  Barry  Massey/Associated  Press  Writer 

Friday,  Duly  26,  2002 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  New  Mexico  had  the  authority  to  prosecute  a member  of  the 
Navajo  Nation,  who  is  in  prison  for  killing  six  people  in  a 1994  highway 
crash  near  Nageezi,  the  state's  highest  court  ruled  Wednesday. 

The  state  Supreme  Court,  in  a 4-1  decision,  said  a state  district  court 
properly  determined  that  the  state  not  the  federal  government  had 
jurisdiction  to  bring  charges  against  Travis  Frank. 

Frank  was  convicted  of  six  counts  of  vehicular  homicide.  His  truck 
veered  across  the  center  line  on  U.S.  550,  formerly  New  Mexico  44,  and  hit 
a car  on  May  21,  1994.  Killed  were  five  members  of  one  family  and  Frank's 
stepfather. 

Frank  had  a blood-alcohol  level  of  0.22  percent  above  New  Mexico's  0.08 
percent  for  legally  presumed  intoxication.  He  was  sentenced  to  24  years  in 
prison . 

Frank  appealed,  arguing  that  the  state  didn't  have  the  authority  to 
prosecute  him  because  the  area  of  the  accident  was  a "dependent  Indian 
community. " 

The  Supreme  Court  disagreed,  overturning  a split  decision  issued  last 
year  by  the  state  Court  of  Appeals.  The  latest  ruling  provides  guidance  to 
state  courts  in  answering  the  complex  questions  of  conflicting  tribal- 
state  jurisdiction  in  legal  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  District  Dudge  Doseph  Rich  used  the  correct  legal 
analysis  in  determining  whether  the  accident  occurred  in  "Indian  country" 
within  the  meaning  of  federal  law. 

Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid  had  challenged  the  Appeals  Court 
decision  and  said  it  would  have  imposed  new  limits  on  the  state  in 
prosecuting  major  crimes  in  areas  of  mixed  lands,  such  as  in  northwestern 
New  Mexico  where  there  is  a "checkerboard"  of  tribal,  state,  federal  and 
private  lands. 

The  accident  was  on  federal  land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  The  Nageezi  Chapter  house  of  the  Navajo  Nation  is  about  4 1/2 
miles  away. 

In  a dissenting  opinion,  Dustice  Pamela  Minzner  agreed  with  the  Appeals 
Court  and  said  the  best  legal  approach  for  determining  jurisdiction  was 
mapped  out  by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  decisions  in  1999 
and  2000.  Under  that  legal  analysis,  a judge  in  New  Mexico  would  be 
required  to  initially  consider  the  accident  site  within  the  context  of  the 
surrounding  area  and  determine  a "community  of  reference." 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  state  courts  don't  have  to  adopt 
the  reasoning  of  the  10th  Circuit  and  "we  decline  to  incorporate  a 
community  of  reference  inquiry  into  our  case  law." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  NM. 

"RE;  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Dul  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 


Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Saturday,  Duly  27,  2002  6:00  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : A Prisoner  Needing  Help 

From  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS  - narights@yahoo.com 


My  name  is  Manuel  Tomas  LuDan,  and  I am  a prisoner  here  at  the 
Arizona  State  Prison.  I am  also  a Native  American,  my  blood  is  mixed  - 
Apache/Tarahumara/Mexican.  I am  42  years  old  and  I came  to  prison 
in  1978.  I was  convicted  of  a 1st  degree  murder  and  I was  sentenced  to 
Death.  I was  given  the  Death  Penalty.  I sat  on  Death  Row  for  almost 
one  year.  I was  taken  back  to  court  and  re-sentenced  to  a 25  to  Life 
Sentence  and  a 15-year  sentence,  because  as  an  adult  there  were  no 
aggravating  circumstances  against  me.  I was  18  years  old  when  I first 
came  to  prison  and  I have  been  here  ever  since. 

I picked  up  a 25  to  Life  Sentence  and  a 5-year  sentence  while  in 
prison.  Next  year,  I am  eligible  for  parole.  I don't  think  my  chances  are 
very  good  unless  I can  present  a solid  concrete  parole  packet.  I believe 
if  I could  get  enough  people  to  speak  on  my  behalf  and  support,  a place 
to  parole  to,  and  a job,  then  I believe  I would  get  parole. 

I want  very  much  to  live  in  Canada.  I want  to  get  paroled  to  Canada. 

It  would  offer  me  a new  beginning  and  a chance  of  never  ending  up  back 
in  prison. 

I must  let  you  know  that  I am  locked  down  in  a super  maximum  security 
lock  down  unit  (SMU  II  - Special  Management  Unit) . It  is  the  most  secure 
lock  down  unit  in  the  United  States.  It  is  used  to  house  only  alleged 
prison  gang  members.  And  the  only  way  out  of  this  building  is  when  a 
prisoner  paroles  or  if  the  prisoner  renounces  gang  membership. 

I am  not  a prison  gang  member,  but  I have  been  validated  as  one  by  the 
prison  administration.  The  Constitutional  and  Religious  rights  of  the 
Native  American  Brothers  are  constantly  violated  in  this  unit,  and  it's  all 
done  to  try  to  break  us  mentally,  spiritually  and  physically. 

Our  living  conditions  are  barbaric,  as  we  are  kept  locked  down  in  tiny 
one-man  cells  with  no  windows.  We  are  locked  in  our  cells  24  hours  a 
day,  except  for  three  days  our  of  the  week,  when  for  one  hour,  we  are 
allowed  to  go  in  a rec  pen  situated  outside  our  back  door,  one  man  at 
a time.  There  is  no  exercise  equipment  - there  is  nothing  but  a concrete 
four-cornered  rec  pen,  with  steel  mesh  on  top. 

We  never  see  the  sun  or  moon.  We  never  have  any  human  contact  with 
anyone.  We  are  allowed  to  smudge  once  a week  and  only  after  we've 
sent  a request  form  to  a counselor.  (In  the  past,  we  could  smudge  every 
rec  day.)  Our  Native  American  representative  was  even  fired  and  none 
are  allowed  to  come  inside  this  unit  anymore  to  smoke  the  pipe  with  us. 

We  do  not  have  access  to  a sweat  lodge.  The  only  time  we  are  out  of  our 
cells  is  to  go  back  and  forth  to  the  shower,  rec,  and  visits  if  one  gets  visits 

The  purpose  of  this  building  is  to  deprive  prisoners  of  anything  and 
everything  normal.  The  environment  is  structured  in  a way  to  totally  isolate 
each  prisoner.  In  our  cells,  we  are  allowed  a television  and  Walkman  (if  one 
can  afford  to  purchase  them),  5 books  and  writing  material.  We  are 
subjected  to  mental  cruelty,  as  the  environment  itself  can  cause  sensory 
deprivation  and  mental  breakdowns. 

I have  been  locked  down  in  super  max  since  1987,  but  I refuse  to  let 
prison  life  harden  my  heart  and  spirit.  I am  a very  spiritual  man  and 
acknowledge  Great  Grandfather  everyday.  I write  to  you  seeking  assistance 
in  printing  my  letter  in  any  newsletters  that  you  have  access  to  in  hopes  of 
drawing  attention  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested,  capable,  and  willing  to  help 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Manuel  Tomas  LuDan  #38752 
Arizonza  State  Prison  - SMU  II 
P.O.  Box  3400 
Florence,  AZ  85232 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 

"RE : Rustywire:  He  came  in  and  said  I am  a Mixed  Blood"  

Date:  18  Dul  2002  0650  -0500 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : He  came  in  and  said  I am  a mixed  blood 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

There  was  an  old  man  that  came  into  my  office.  He  stood  there  and  said 
he  was  looking  for  records  about  his  own  family.  He  stood  there,  tall  and 
slender,  he  told  me  he  was  67.  His  eyes  were  blue,  but  his  skin  color  was 
not  white.  He  said  he  was  born  not  too  far  from  here  and  that  his  mother 
was  an  Indian  woman,  but  he  did  not  look  like  a bull  blood.  He  looked  sort 
of  Indian  but  then  he  said  he  was  not  a full  blood.  His  hair  was  white, 
and  when  he  spoke  his  eyes  did  not  move  but  just  looked  straight  at  me. 

I'm  looking  for  allotment  records  from  the  1890 's  he  told  me,  do  you 
know  where  they  could  be.  I am  interested  in  those  that  go  way  back  to  the 
creation  of  the  reservation. 

Before  1861? 

Yes,  he  said.  I am  not  sure  he  said  but  I think  it  is  around  that  time. 

Tell  me  a little  what  you  are  looking  for,  if  you  know  something  maybe 
it  will  help  me  know  what  you  are  looking  for  if  you  don't  mind  me  asking, 

I said  to  him. 

Go  ahead,  I would  like  to  know,  it  will  give  me  an  idea  of  where  to  look. 
I am  not  sure  if  I can  help  you,  so  please  tell  me  a little  about  yourself. 
I don't  know  you  so  go  ahead  and  tell  me  about  your  family. 

He  stared  at  me  and  said,  I don't  know  if  I should.  He  looked  at  me 
suspiciously. 

It  is  up  to  you,  I will  help  me  see  if  I might  know  where  your  records 
are.  I think  you  might  be  a descendant  looking  for  genealogy,  and  you  are 
if  you  don't  mind  me  saying  probably  a Mixed  Blood,  a term  used  by  the 
government  to  classify  terminated  Indians  from  this  reservation. 

He  sat  down  and  started  to  talk,  and  he  related  a little  about  himself, 
his  family  history,  about  how  he  came  to  be,  and  his  early  memories.  He 
spoke  about  an  old  bridge  crossing  on  the  old  road  through  the  reservation 
up  North  a little  ways,  an  old  allotment.  As  he  spoke  the  names  were  on 
old  records  I had  seen,  I remembered  an  old  map  with  the  place,  a bridge 
that  crossed  a stream.  I had  seen  it  on  maps  and  with  him  talking  it  came 
to  life. 

He  spoke  about  how  his  family  had  to  live  with  either  his  mother's  folks 
or  his  father's  folks,  on  what  was  called  the  old  Daniels'  place.  His 
father's  folks  were  mixed  blood,  his  grandfather  having  crossed  the  plains 
with  family,  a brother  and  settled  this  land  when  it  was  homesteaded.  He 
spoke  of  an  Indian  family  that  lived  nearby,  since  this  was  Indian  land, 
they  had  a young  girl,  this  was  to  his  grandmother.  Them  two  got  together, 
he  said  his  grandfather  was  called  Old  man  Taylor.  He  said  the  land  was 
called  5 quarter  land,  that  means  a homestead  cost  $1.25  an  acre,  and  the 
family  who  settled  it  had  to  come  with  25  cents  per  acre  a year  for  five 
years  to  pay  off  the  land.  They  had  to  prove  up  on  it.  I know  the  land  he 
talked  about,  and  the  names  were  familiar  to  me. 

He  talked  about  an  old  bridge  that  crossed  Deep  Creek,  and  walking  with 
his  mother,  and  his  grandmother.  How  he  remembered  when  he  was  small  he 
slipped  and  fell  into  the  irrigation  ditch,  and  how  they  fished  him  out 
and  made  him  strip  down  to  nothing  and  he  walked  home  that  way.  When  he 
got  home,  his  clothes  were  hung  on  the  saw  horses  to  dry  and  he  played 
until  they  dried  and  then  got  dressed.  He  told  me  about  each  of  these 
people  and  they  came  to  the  place  called  Daniel's  ranch. 

How  spoke  about  old  Man  Taylor  had  married  his  grandmother,  a full 
blooded  Indian  and  how  his  mother  was  born  and  later  how  he  was  born  into 


the  world.  They  lived  out  in  the  sticks  but  moved  into  what  could  be 
called  a settlement  named  Alterra  where  the  school  was.  He  did  not  know 
what  poor  was  or  what  a Mixed  Blood  was  either.  When  he  went  to  school  he 
learned  these  words. 

He  sat  there  for  a minute,  and  I spoke  about  how  he  was  called  names  in 
school  because  he  was  a Mixed  Blood.  I could  see  in  his  eyes  the  little 
boy,  who  had  not  gotten  over  the  hurt  he  felt  that  day.  He  quietly  told  me 
that  his  own  cousins  did  not  want  to  know  him.  He  said  he  could  not 
understand  this,  but  learned  it  was  because  he  was  part  Indian. 

He  went  home  and  remembered  looking  at  his  mother  to  see  what  was  wrong 
with  her.  She  washed  his  face  and  told  him  he  was  a special  boy,  that  he 
could  be  anything  he  wanted  to  be.  I sat  there  and  this  old  man  was  that 
boy  crossing  the  bridge  whose  mother  fished  him  out  of  the  water. 

All  those  good  times  are  gone  now,  he  was  terminated  as  an  Indian  in 
1961  under  a government  plan  to  assimilate  Indians.  He  is  not  White,  he 
said  they  don't  want  him.  The  Indians  don't  want  me  either,  and  so  sat 
there  and  listened  to  him  talk  until  he  could  talk  no  more. 

In  that  brief  moment  I walked  a little  bit  with  him  and  could  see  it  all 
just  as  he  spoke  it.  He  said  he  would  come  back  and  see  me,  then  got  up 
and  left. 

I did  not  realize  it  but  the  day  was  half  gone  and  I missed  my  lunch.  I 
can  still  see  him  sitting  across  from  me  and  his  eyes  travelling  through 
me  to  a different  time  and  place  when  all  that  mattered  was  just  getting 
home,  holding  his  mother's  hand  and  a father  who  worked  hauling  wood.  One 
of  our  children  now  grown  looking  for  his  family.  Sme  one  came  into  me  and 
asked  how  is  the  work  going  on  this  one  project,  are  the  reports  going  to 
be  ready  by  five.  Well  you  can  see  didn't  get  it  done  so  I guess  not,  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I don't  feel  to  bad  about  it 

"RE : Poem:  At  the  Roots  of  the  Sacred  Tree"  

Date:  9 Sep  1994  00:56:38  -0500 

From:  turtle@aicap.s21.com  (Turtle  Heart) 

Sub j : At  the  Roots  of  the  Sacred  Tree 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

The  roots  of  the 
sacred  tree 
are  warm  and  hard 
reaching  deep 

as  deep  as  a dream  may  reach 
they  feel  the  rushing  waters 
where  the  hearts  are  singing 
themselves 
into  the  earth 

Tobacco  Indian 


Turtle  Heart  turtle@soft21.s21.com  (Ahnishinabeg) 
American  Indian  Computer  Art  Project  BBS  619-374-2100 
PO  Box  111  Johannesburg  CA  93528-0111 
Land  of  Kaw-ii-su  ancestor:  Land  of  Light 
Land  of  Kaw-ii-su  ancestor:  Land  of  Light 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — 

Date:  Mon,  22  Jul  2002  06:14:21  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  5-11 


AUKAKE 


(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

5 

Through  music,  we  are  most  nearly  ourselves. 

6 

Your  spirit  will  lead  you  to  those  you  were  meant  to  know. 

7 

Take  time  to  look  at  clouds  and  sunsets  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

8 

Make  your  mind  a quiet  place  of  peace  and  solitude. 

9 

No  truth  is  ever  absolute. 

10 

The  orchid  embodies  the  perfection  of  diversity. 

11 

Never  be  afraid  to  experience  life. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Culture,  History  hinge  on  a Language  nearly  Lost"  

Date:  Sun,  14  Dul  2002  16:22:28  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="SANDIA  LANGUAGE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.abqtrib.com/archives/news02/071302_news_nelson . shtml 
Their  culture,  history  hinge  on  a language  nearly  lost 
Kate  Nelson 

SANDIA  PUEBLO  - What  if  the  plane  goes  down? 

That's  what  Sam  Montoya  asked  the  tribal  elders. 

"We  have  a senior  program,"  he  said.  "They  go  to  meetings  here  and  there 
They're  going  to  Michigan  soon.  So  I asked  them,  what  if  the  plane  goes 
down?" 

Lives  would  be  lost.  A language  might  die.  And  a culture  nestled  north 
of  Albuquerque  for  1,000  years  could  edge  toward  extinction. 

Jennie  Holmes,  a little  bird  of  a woman,  her  face  pleated  by  smiles, 
remembers  when  she  could  speak  her  native  Tiwa  with  "15  people,  maybe  - 
and  they  were  all  over  55." 

The  language  barrier  marked  the  difference  between  claiming  tribal 
membership  and  living  as  a tribal  member. 

"It's  the  basis  of  the  religion,"  Montoya  said.  "It's  how  we  pray.  It's 
the  underlying  foundation  of  the  culture  and  the  traditions. 

"Once  the  language  goes,  the  culture  and  traditions  are  next,  and  at 
that  point,  we're  like  anybody  else.  We're  not  a people  anymore." 

Good  morning.  Hin  u co  puyo.  A greeting.  The  foundation  of  interaction. 

A salute  to  another  person  and  another  day. 

Listen  as  it  is  practiced  by  children,  teen-agers,  parents  and 
grandparents . 

Since  March  2001,  they  have  gathered  around  tables  in  a 72-year-old 
building.  There  are  no  workbooks,  no  dictionaries.  There  is,  alas,  no 
written  form  of  Tiwa. 

Instead,  they  repeat  the  words,  like  a chant.  Shee,  for  eyes.  Bee,  for 
head.  Pui,  for  nose.  Everyone  jots  down  a mishmash  of  phonetic  spellings 
"We're  all  teachers,"  Montoya  said.  "We're  all  learners." 

Children  in  the  pueblo's  summer  program  get  a daily  dose.  Families  come 
twice  a week.  Employees  at  Sandia  Casino  gather  every  Thursday  afternoon, 
to  teach  and  to  learn. 

Language  is  more  than  a tool  of  navigation.  It's  an  identity  badge.  It's 
a secret  code.  It's  poetry. 

On  a cold  winter  morning,  you  might  look  outside  and  say,  "Oh,  it  snowed 


" But  if  you  knew  the  Tiwa  terms,  you  would  mean,  "Our  Mother  Earth  woke 
up  this  morning  dressed  in  snow." 

"The  Indian,"  Montoya  said,  "is  . . . just  at  the  tip  of  our  tongue." 
Montoya,  who  retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  return  to 
farming  and  ranching,  grew  up  with  Tiwa  in  his  mouth. 

"My  grandfather  couldn't  speak  English  very  well,"  he  said.  "I  liked  him, 
he  liked  me,  so  I would  visit  him,  and  that's  all  we  would  speak." 

But  during  those  pre-casino  years,  the  tribe  suffered.  Fewer  than  200 
people  claimed  membership.  They  moved  to  Albuquerque,  to  other  cities,  to 
other  states. 

Of  the  Tiwa  language,  parents  told  their  children,  "It's  not  in  your 
best  interest  to  speak  that." 

"We  didn't  have  as  many  dances,"  Montoya  said.  "Some  dances  weren't  done 
for  seven,  eight  years." 

Now,  with  tribal  membership  closing  in  on  500,  there  are  more  dancers, 
more  drummers  and  more  singers. 

"But  they  don't  always  know  what  they're  singing,"  Montoya  said. 

Stephine  Poston,  who  manages  the  pueblo's  public  relations,  learned  Tiwa 
from  the  grandmother  and  aunties  who  helped  raise  her.  Then,  she  went  away 
to  college  and  began  to  forget. 

This  spring,  she  traveled  to  New  Zealand  to  see  how  the  native  Maori  had 
rescued  their  language  from  forgetfulness. 

"I  saw  what  it  did  for  the  culture,  for  the  families,"  she  said.  "In 
native  languages,  there  aren't  harsh  words,  so  you  can't  speak  harshly  to 
one  another." 

Now,  she  and  her  son  consume  Tiwa  together  and  are  fed  by  more  than 
words . 

"Our  time  is  limited  here  on  Earth,"  she  said.  "If  we  truly  want  to 
bring  back  our  culture,  we  have  to  do  it  now.  We  can't  rely  on  the  aunties 
to  carry  us  through." 

Word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence,  by  song  and  by  prayer,  they  say  they 
will . 

Gua  peche.  (Don't  be  afraid.) 

Nelson's  column  runs  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Call  her  at  823-3691  or  send  e-mail  to  knelson@abqtrib.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Dul  2002  11:10:34  -0500 
From:  Eric  Martin  <emartin2@unl . edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  7/29  - 8/2  + Follow  AIROS  on  the  Powwow  Trail 
+ Oyate  features  Zuni  musician  + more  . . . 

1)  Follow  AIROS  on  the  Powwow  Trail 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  7/29  - 8/2 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

4)  Different  Drums  - Thinking  in  Circles 

5)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Fernando  Cellicion  (Zuni) 

6)  alterNative  Voices 

1)  Follow  AIROS  on  the  Powwow  Trail 

See  pictures  of  AIROS  on  the  Powwow  trail.  We  will  be  posting  pictures  from 
our  latest  trip  out  to  the  2002  SeaFair  Powwow  in  Seattle.  We  went  out 
there  to  spread  the  word  about  AIROS.org  ...  come  see  the  pictures  by  going 
to  airos.org  and  clicking  on  the  link  to  "Follow  AIROS  on  the  Pow-wow  Trail" 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  7/29  - 8/2 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 7/29:  Draining  Lake  Powell: 

The  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  the  second  largest  reservoir  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Completed  in  1962,  it  was  constructed  to  the  tame  the  mighty 
Colorado  River  and  created  Lake  Powell  on  the  Arizona-Utah  border.  But  from 


its  inception  and  even  today,  opposition  voices  have  called  for  the  dam  to 
be  decommissioned  and  the  lake  drained.  These  groups  have  organized  and 
have  even  enlisted  the  support  of  Native  medicine  men.  Can  pulling  the  plug 
on  the  lake  restore  the  canyon?  Guests  include  John  Weisheit  of  Living 
Rivers,  Steve  Ward  of  Friends  of  Lake  Powell  and  Thomas  Morris  of  the  Dine' 
Medicine  Men  Association. 

TUE  - 7/30:  Renewing  the  Alaska  Pipeline: 

In  1974,  the  owners  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  received  a 30-year  right 
of  way  to  build,  pump  and  transport  oil  from  the  Alaska  North  Slope.  Since 
that  time  the  pipeline  has  transported  more  than  3 billion  barrels  of  oil. 
In  two  years,  the  right  of  way  will  expire  and  a new  agreement  is  being 
negotiated.  A 45-day  comment  period  began  earlier  this  month,  is  that 
enough  time  for  Native  villages  to  prepare  comments?  What  type  of  language, 
if  any,  will  address  Native  subsistence  issues?  Invited  guests  include 
representatives  from  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company,  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

WED  - 7/31:  Book-of -the-Month : "Murder  on  the  Red  Cliff  Rez": 

Who  would  have  a reason  to  gun  down  the  tribal  attorney?  There  are  plenty 
of  suspects  with  motives.  Why  would  the  BIA  officer  not  cooperate  in 
investigating  the  murder?  Which  one  of  the  tribal  police  officers  will  get 
the  woman  who  can  track  the  deep  woods  better  than  they  can?  This  sounds 
like  a news  story,  but  "Murder  on  the  Red  Cliff  Rez"  is  a new  book  of 
fiction  that  presents  the  reader  with  a murder  in  the  tribal  headquarters 
and  gives  a complex,  yet  humorous  picture  of  tribal  politics  and  Indian 
love.  Who  will  be  the  next  victim?  What  unsolved  mysteries  are  there  in 
your  tribal  community?  Our  guest  is  author  Mardi  Oakley  Medawar. 

THU  - 8/01:  Tribes  vs.  States:  The  Battle  Over  Taxes: 

From  the  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York,  to  the  Native  Nations  of  Idaho,  and 
just  about  everywhere  in  between,  tribes  and  states  continue  to  clash  over 
taxation  issues.  The  Winnebago  Nation  of  Nebraska  is  currently  in  a fight 
with  the  state  of  Kansas  over  whether  or  not  they  have  the  legal  right  to 
sell  gasoline  to  three  Kansas  tribes.  State  officials  say  the  tribe  owes 
them  $1.25  million  in  unpaid  gas  taxes  dating  back  to  last  year.  Tribal 
officials  argue  the  state  seems  to  have  no  concept  of  applicable  case  law, 
legal  precedents  set  in  other  states,  or  government-to-government 
relationships.  When  will  the  battles  end?  Guests  include  Lance  Morgan,  CEO 
of  Ho-Chunk,  Inc. 

FRI  - 8/02:  Up  in  Smoke: 

Research  continues  to  show  that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  number  one  cause 
of  disease  and  death  in  the  nation.  Sadly,  it  also  shows  that  the  adverse 
affects  of  smoking  are  far  greater  among  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives.  Turning  it  into  a commercial  product  has  perverted  the  sacred 
status  once  belonging  to  tobacco.  Yet,  Native  people  are  hooked  on  them 
because  of  the  physical  craving  and  small  emotional  pleasure  it  provides. 
Can  the  sacredness  of  tobacco  be  restored?  Where  does  one  draw  the  line 
between  traditional  and  recreational  use  of  tobacco?  Guests  include  Dr. 
Karol  Kumpfer  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  Liling  Sherry,  Director  of  the 
Western  Tobacco  Prevention  Project. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  look  forward  to 
something  new  from  Stockbridge-Munsee  entertainer  Bill  Miller  and  more! 

This  week's  program  includes  two  songs  from  the  new  Bill  Miller  Spirit  Rain 
CD  . . . "Little  Brother/Spirit  Rain"  and  "You  are  the  Rain."  Dine'  Radmilla 
Cody  uses  her  poetry  as  inspiration  to  read  and  sing  of  "Grandmother . " Also 
something  new  from  the  Smokeytown  Singers  new  CD,  "Grass  Dance."  The  Blue 
Chip  Orchestra  takes  us  down  the  "Buffalo  Trail."  3.  Grooves  gives  us  a 
worldview  of  "Geronimo."  3ana  takes  us  to  the  pop  world  with  "More  than 
Life. " 

VFTC  includes  a special  interview  with  Rebecca  Adamson  of  the  First  Nations 
Development  Institute  who  discusses  the  differences  between  mainstream 
economic  models  and  those  originating  in  Indian  Country. 

On  Voices  From  The  Circle,  OT  doesn't  stand  for  Over  Time!  It  stands  for 
Other  Tribes.  This  week  we  look  in  on  the  Native  people  of  Australia  and 
listen  in  on  "Dingo  Go"  from  Outback.  Then,  Sacred  Fire  takes  us  way  up 


"North."  Douglas  Spotted  Eagle  concludes  this  week's  show  with  "We  are 
Still  Here." 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 7/29:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 7/30:  4am 
Saturday  - 8/3:  3pm 
Sunday  - 8/4:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 8/5:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums  - Thinking  in  Circles 

This  week  on  Different  Drums,  we  sit  back  and  let  the  music  take  us  around 
some  thought  circles,  stopping  to  focus  on  love  and  relationships, 
experiences  within  the  powwow  circle,  and  contemplating  the  quirks  of  life. 
Music  from  Tony  Palmer  and  the  Breeds,  Dim  Boyd,  NDN,  Eddy  Lawrence, 
Cherokee  Rose  and  Silena,  Robert  Mirabal,  Robbie  Robertson,  Tanya  Brown, 
Rick  Bartow,  Northern  Cree  and  David  Lohnes  Dr.  Doin  us  for  an  hour  of  good 
thoughts  set  to  music  this  week  on  Different  Drums! 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  7/30:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  7/31:  4am 
Saturday  8/3:  5pm 
Sunday  8/4:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  8/5:  6am 

5)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan:  Fernando  Cellicion  (Zuni) 

This  week  Oyate  Ta  Olowan  visits  with  Fernando  Cellicion  (Zuni) . Fernando 
loves  music!  By  the  time  he  finished  high  school  he  played  twelve  different 
instruments,  and  he  has  not  slowed  down  since.  Fernando  tours  all  over  the 
world  as  a performing  artist,  crisscrossing  Indian  Country  and  making  the 
leap  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  as  well  as  the  Pacific  to  China. 

When  the  producers  of  Oyate  first  met  Fernando  he  was  teaching  two  young 
boys  the  Eagle  Dance  in  a gymnasium  in  Zuni.  The  giant  gym  swallowed  the 
two  young  boys  and  yet,  as  they  spread  their  wings  and  soared,  the  gym 
became  sky  and  the  boys  became  young  eagles. 

Fernando  lives  with  his  family  in  the  traditional  way  with  his  parents, 
sister  and  a bunch  of  nieces  and  nephews.  It  was  his  parent's  wish  that  the 
family  remain  together  as  much  as  possible. 

Next  week:  Music  from  the  Greene  Boys  (Makah)  from  Neah  Bay,  Washington. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  7/31:  7pm 
Thursday  8/1:  lam,  7am 
Friday  8/2:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Saturday  8/3:  4am,  2pm 
Sunday  8/4:  3am,  2pm 
Monday  8/5:  3am 

6)  alterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  this  week  opens  with  a discussion  and  editorial  about 
the  reverence  of  warriors  and  veterans  in  the  Native  culture.  Our  news  guy, 
Vernon  Cawker,  is  a veteran  and  a full  blood.  Find  out  what  he  thinks  about 
this . 

We  dedicate  prayer  songs  to  the  fallen  fire  fighters  in  the  west  and  all 
fire  fighters  as  well  as  our  active  duty  military  in  far  away 
lands.  Prayer  songs  are  by  Eli  Secody,  Robbie  Robertson,  Verdell  Primeaux 
and  Dohnny  Mike. 

Music  selections  from  R.  Carlos  Nakai's  "Fourth  World,"  Keith  Secola ' s 
"Homeland,"  Nicole  LaRoche's  "Passion  Spirit"  and  Cody/Romero's  "Native 
Flamenco . " 

We  are  always  available  online  at  www. alterNativeVoices .org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  7/31:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  8/1:  4am 
Saturday  8/3:  6pm 
Sunday  8/4:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  8/5:  7am 


Eric  Martin 

Native  American  Public  Telecommunications  (NAPT) 

Web  Communications  Specialist 
emartin2@unl . edu 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  nativetelecom.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  29  Dul  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  Dohn  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Flonor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Dapanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Doseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

Dohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Doanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Doanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 


email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Sat,  06  3ul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 
Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - Derry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - Dohn  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & Dakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Aug.  14-18:  3rd  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival  (Pony  Meeks 
Memoriam);  to  be  held  at  the  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield  in  Tracy  City,  TN.  There 
will  be  craft  vendors,  artist  demonstrations.  Southeastern-style  social 
dances,  storytellers  & traditional-style  food. 


Schedule:  Wednesday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Randy  Woodley  of  Eagle's  Wings 
Ministries;  Thursday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Mato  Toyelo,  flutist,  in  concert; 
Friday,  9:30am  - 10:00pm  - Children's  Day.  Saturday,  9:30am  - ?;  Sunday, 
12:30pm  - 5:00pm.  Admission  will  be  charged,  starting  on  Saturday,  at  $2.00 
per  person. 

Dances  will  consist  of  animal  & bird  dances  and  other  social  dances  of  the 
Southeastern  culture,  Dohnny  Hawk  and  a dance  group  fro  the  Oklahoma  Creek 
Nation  will  be  leading  & teaching  the  dances,  starting  on  the  16th. 

Getting  there:  take  1-24  to  Monteagle,  TN,  and  get  off  at  Exit  134.  Head 
east  (away  from  Sewanee),  turn  left  across  from  Highpoint  Restaurant  onto 
Hwy.  41/56,  go  approximately  6 miles  to  Tracy  City;  turn  right  at  the  2nd 
traffic  light.  The  ballfield  is  on  the  left,  behind  Flury's  Store.  Limited 
camping  space  is  available  for  vendors  & demonstrators  only.  Vendors 
contact:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com  or  log  onto  www.Chikamaka-cwy.org.  Motels: 
Days  Inn  of  Monteagle  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Host  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 
Info:  (931)  592-6543  or  (615)  366-8815.  Last  minute  directions:  T.C.P.D. 
(931)  592-9712  or  City  Hall  (931)  592-6213. 

Sep.  13-15:  Sequoyah  Caverns  American  Indian  Festival;  at  Sequoyah  Caverns 
Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Hosted  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama, 
this  event  has  traditionally  been  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of  September, 
but  was  moved  up  a week  this  year  to  keep  it  from  conflicting  with  the  Trail 
of  Tears  Powwow  in  Waterloo,  AL. 

This  festival  will  have  a lot  of  emphasis  on  education,  displays, 
demonstrators,  and  speakers  in  a seperate  area  from  the  vendors.  All  drums 
and  dancers  welcome;  vendors  by  invitation.  Friday  will  be  Children's  Day. 

HD  - Medicine  Dog  Singers;  HM  - Brad  Shellhorse;  HL  - Dacquie  Ravenheart;  MC 
- Scott  Crisp;  AD  - Little  Badger.  Admission:  $5.00  - adults  (ages  18-62); 
$2.00  - children  & teens  (ages  6-17);  under  6 admitted  free.  All  members  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  admitted  free.  Handicapped  & Senior 
Citizens  (over  62)  admitted  free  as  guest  of  the  tribe.  Info:  (256) 

635-0024. 

Sep.  27-29:  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival;  at  Elkton  City  Park, 
Elkton,  TN.  Intended  to  "honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  Giles 
County,  TN, " this  event  will  feature  a full-scale  Plains  Tipi  Encampment  by 
IronMountain  Native  Educational  Programs  & the  Big  Mountain  Family;  Cherokee 
ancient  clay  beadwork  & basketweaving  by  Tammy  Wildcat;  the  ancient  Indian 
art  of  blowguns  by  Lucas  Wildcat;  and  bow  & arrow  demonstrations  by  Charlie 
Wildcat . 

HD  - MGD;  Guest  Drum  - TBA;  HM  - Dim  (Snake)  Eyestone;  HL  - Denney  Lin 
Thunder;  AD/MC  - Don  Thunder.  Special  performances  by:  Tommy  Wildcat  - 
Native  American  flute  artist;  award  winning  Hoop  dancer,  Daniel  Tramper; 
Cherokee  storyteller  - Fred  Bradley;  Grass  dancer,  Doseph  River  Wind;  drum 
performer  - BEIKO;  and  Fancy  Shawl  dancer,  Dennifer  Agi  Da  Thla  Unega 
Attawa.  There  will  also  be  Native  American  crafts,  fry  bread,  and  a variety 
of  food  & drinks. 

Schedule:  Friday  (Kid's  Day),  9:00am  - 2:00pm;  Saturday,  9:00am  - until  ? 

(GE  at  10:00am);  Sunday,  noon  - 6:00pm  (GE  at  1:00pm).  Admission:  $4.00  - 
adults  (17  & over);  $2.00  - kids  (16  & under). 

Location:  about  15  miles  south  of  Pulaski,  TN,  and  25  miles  northwest  of 
Huntsville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  31.  Host  Motels:  Comfort  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-424-1600; 
Richland  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-0006;  Budget  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-5571. 

There  will  be  a Volksmarch  on  Saturday  to  honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail 
of  Tears.  There  is  also  an  antique  tractor  show,  and  there  will  be  an 
auction  of  vendor  donated  items  at  4:00pm  on  Saturday. 

For  vendor  space,  contact  Brenda  Eyestone  at  (256)  651-2481  or  e-mail 
snakeeyestone49@hotmail.com.  For  further  info,  call  (931)  468-0674,  e-mail 
karenrussell@igiles.net  or  check  out  the  web  at  www.elktonhistory.org. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Duly  9,  2002 


I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 


Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 

August  2002 

August-September  - Selections  from  the  Collection  Exhibit 
Location:  Honor  Heights  Dr.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

August  1-5  - Second  Annual  Native  American  Powwow 
Location:  Wilder,  Tennesee. 

Notes:  Dance  contest. 

Looking  for  vendors,  dancers,  drums,  and  dance  judges. 

Contact:  (931)  445-7180,  softwolfeyes@yahoo.com. 

August  2-3  - Ninth  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwow 

Location:  Frank  Liske  Park,  4001  Stought  Rd.,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
Notes:  Traditional  powwow.  Southern  protocol. 

Contact:  George  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  75  Scalybark  Trail,  Concord  NC  28027, 
gehoyt@concordnc . com; 

Vendors  contact  Gene  Hall  (336)  236-1099,  115  Sindey  St., 

Lexington  NC  27292. 

August  2-3  - Seventeenth  Annual  Bell  Powwow 
Location:  Stilwell,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  696-4480. 

August  2-4  - Kaw  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Kaw  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  269-2552. 

August  2-4  - Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Gym,  Concho,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 

August  2-4  - Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance 
Location:  Apache  Dancegrounds,  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-7695. 

August  3-4  - Fifth  Annual  All  Nations  BigTime 

Location:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park,  3325  Adobe  Rd., 

Petaluma,  California. 

Notes:  10  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Admission  $3,  $2  ages  6-12. 

Dance  demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts,  storyteller,  flute  player, 
tours  of  site  and  archaeology  tours. 

Contact:  Petaluma  Adobe  State  Historic  Park  (707)  762-4871. 

August  5-10  - American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  942-3837. 

August  8-11  - Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  Annual  Festival 
Location:  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Contact:  (208)  478-3700;  http://www.sho-ban.com. 

August  9-11  - Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Intertribal  Indian  Club  of  Tulsa  (IICOT) 
Powwow  of  Champions 


Location:  IPE  Building,  Tulsa  State  Fairgrounds,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  Admission  $5,  age  5 and  under  free,  family  tickets  available. 

Indoor  dance,  air  conditioned,  carpeted  dance  arena. 

Contest  in  all  divisions  and  age  groups, 

plus  Harry  Adams  Memorial  straight  dance  contest.  Two  step  contest. 

Ladies  Straight  dance  contest.  Golden  Age  division. 

Vendors  must  apply  in  advance  and  meet  criteria. 

Contact:  I I COT  (918)  836-1523;  Dolletta  Blalock  (918)  838-8276; 

IICOT@aol .com;  http : //www. iicot . org/ . 

August  9-11  - Twenty  Sixth  Annual  Traditional  Mohican  Powwow 
Location:  Many  Trails  Park  and  Campground,  Bowler,  Wisconsin. 

Notes:  Honoring  all  Veterans,  and  this  year  also  honoring  all 
emergency  workers  (police,  fire,  emt).  Sponsored  by  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohicans. 

Contact:  (715)  793-4270;  www.mohican.com. 

August  9-11  - Seventh  Annual  Mihsihkinaahkwa  Powwow 
Location:  Morches  Park,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Head  Veteran,  George  Dorin;  Head  Man,  Scott  Shoemaker; 

Head  Lady,  Diane  Evans;  MC,  Greg  Dorin;  Arena  Director,  George  Strack; 

Host  Drum,  Twigh  Twee  Singers;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Black  Swamp  Singers; 
Host  Southern  Drum,  All  My  Relations  Singers.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Camping  available.  Concert  Friday  6 pm  featuring  Bill  Miller 
(weekend  registration  or  tickets  required).  Weekend  pass,  $25.00. 

Daily  admission  (Saturday  and  Sunday)  $3,  under  12  free. 

Open  Friday  5 pm  to  10  pm,  Saturday  10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  5 pm. 

No  pets.  Contact:  Cathy  (260)  625-4370; 

For  concert  tickets  contact  Sue  (260)  982-7172. 

August  13-18  - Third  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Pony  Meeks  Auditorium,  Grundy  County  Fairgrounds, 

Tracy  City,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Grundy  County  Fair. 

Admission  charged.  Dances  will  consist  of  Animal  and  Bird  dances 
and  other  social  dances  of  the  Southeastern  culture.  Limited  camping 
space  for  vendors  and  demonstrators  only. 

Contact:  (615)  907-0308,  (615)  366-8815; 
vendors  contact  eagleheart47@hotmail.com; 

host  hotels.  Days  Inn  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 

August  15-18  - Wichita  Annual  Dance 

Location:  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2425  ext  133. 

August  17-18  - Ninth  Annual  Powwow  by  the  Sea 

Location:  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S.  Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Coastal  Bend  Council  of  Native  Americans. 

Contact : cbcna@worldnet . att . net;  http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm . 

August  17-18  - Forty  Sixth  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Powwow 
Location:  Boone  County  Fairgrounds,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

Contact:  Carol  Baxter  (847)  640-9165,  cbax50@chicagonet.net; 

Traders  contact  Don  Gatske  (630)  859-2554,  dgatske@foxvalley.net; 

Drums  contact  Glenn  Baxter  (815)  836-0258,  drumdudedad@yahoo.com; 
www.mascoutin.com. 

August  17-18  - Twentieth  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Lebanon,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Vendors  by  invition  only,  must  pre-register . 

Contact:  Marda  Malaterre  (765)  482-3315;  Susie  Deem  (317)  545-5057; 

Kathy  Wamsley  (765)  482-5630;  aicindiana@hotmail.com. 

August  22-25  - Ponca  Powwow 

Location:  White  Eagle  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 


Contact:  (580)  762-8104. 


August  23-25  - Ormond  Beach  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Ormond  Beach,  Florida. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Admission  $4,  $3  ages  3-12.  Educational  field  day 
for  local  schools  9 am  to  3 pm  Friday. 

Contact:  Betsy  Hooker  (386)  676-3216; 

Vendors  contact  Dim  Sawgrass  (386)  756-7900. 

August  23-25  - Gathering  for  Peace,  Harmony  and  Health 
Location:  400  N Hiawatha  Ave.,  Pipestone,  Minnesota. 

Notes:  No  contests. 

Contact:  Bud  Dohnston  (507)  825-3734,  Pipe@prairielakes . com . 

August  23-25  - Twenty  Eighth  Annual  Baltimore  Powwow 

Location:  Community  College  of  Baltimore  County  Catonsville  Campus, 

Catonsville,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  American  Indian  Center. 

Vendors  please  apply  in  advance. 

Contact : www.baltimorepowwow.com. 

August  23-25  - Fourth  Annual  International  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Camp  Sertoma  East  Grounds,  2316  S.  German  Church  Rd., 
southeast  side  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Association  of  Indiana. 

Head  Veteran,  Bill  EagleEyes  Meanor;  Host  Drum,  Black  Swamp  Singers; 

MC,  Lone  Eagle;  Head  Man,  Bear;  Head  Lady,  Christine  Barry. 

Open  Friday  5 pm  to  10  pm,  Saturday  10  am  to  10  pm,  Sunday  10  am  to  6 pm; 
Grand  Entry  Saturday  12:30  pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  12:30  pm. 

Admission  Friday  $1,  under  10  free;  Saturday  and  Sunday  $5,  under  10  free. 
Camping  available  for  $3/person/night  (under  10  free),  showers  on  site. 
Saturday  dinner  and  Sunday  breakfast  feeds  for  participants. 

NO  AUDIO  RECORDING  OR  PHOTOGRAPHY  PERMITTED. 

Contact:  Wohali  or  Happy  (317)  356-5187;  www.indianapowwow.org. 

August  24  - Alexandria  American  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Market  Square,  Old  Town,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  no  contests.  MC,  Hank  Houghtaling. 

Contact:  Dana  Padgett  (202)  624-2708;  AIITC01@aol.com. 

August  30-September  1 - Cherokee  National  Holiday 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

August  30-September  1 - Ottawa  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Adawe  Park,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  540-1536. 

August  31  - Indian  Art  Auction 

Location:  Hubbell  Trading  Post,  Hwy  264  at  191,  Ganado,  Arizona. 

Notes:  Auction  includes  Hopi  pottery,  baskets  and  katsina  dolls, 

Navajo  rugs,  baskets,  and  pottery;  and  paintings,  jewelry  and 
miscelaneous  items  from  many  tribes.  Food  and  art  vendors  will  also  be 
open  all  day.  Free  admission.  Preview  from  9 am  to  11  am,  auction 
begins  at  Noon. 

Contact:  (928)  755-3475;  www.nps.gov/hutr;  www.friendsofhubbell.org. 

August  31-September  1 - Forty  Second  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow 
Location:  Tipton  County  Fairgrounds,  Tipton,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  745-2858,  rlkmeyer@aol . com . 

August  31-September  1 - Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Celebration 
Location:  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  262-0345. 


August  30-Septemben  2 - Choctaw  Labor  Day  Festival 
Location:  Tribal  Capitol  Grounds,  Tuskahoma,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  924-8280  ext  2134. 

September  2002 

September  2 - Celebration  of  the  Old  West  and  Cowboy  Gathering 
Location:  Sipokni,  Reagan,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  384-5536. 

September  6-8  - Wyandotte  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  678-2297  ext  244. 

September  6-8  - Great  North  Winds  Powwow 
Location:  The  Pines  Park,  Manistique,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Traditional  powwow  with  spiritual  conferences  all  weekend. 

Camping  available.  The  park  is  located  next  to  the  Manistique  Airport. 
Contact:  Mary  Lester  (906)  341-5145;  Denise  Chase  (906)  341-6993. 

September  7-8  - Fifteenth  Annual  Trail  of  Tears  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Trail  of  Tears  Commemorative  Park,  Flopkinsville,  Kentucky. 
Notes:  Contest  powwow,  approx.  $13,000  prize  money. 

Dance  and  drum  contests.  Admission  $6,  $3  ages  6-12. 

Arena  Director,  Daniel  Tramper. 

Contact:  Beverly  Baker  (270)  886-8033. 

September  13-15  - Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Dance 
Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  West  Seneca,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (417)  623-5987. 

September  13-15  - Indian  Summer  Festival 
Location:  Community  Center,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  337-2787. 

September  14-15  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 
Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined). 

Grand  Entries  at  1 pm  and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm. 
Admission  $1.00  ages  six  and  up. 

Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 

Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167; 

e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com;  http://www.fourwindstx.org; 

Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society,  Box  10035,  Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 

September  14-15  - Twin  Eagles  Indian  Association  Thirteen  Annual 
Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Twin  Eagles  Indian  Association  Powwow  Grounds, 

Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Contact:  (318)  797-8679,  (318)  933-3252; 
f reepages .cultures . rootsweb . com/~twineagl/tepage2 . htm . 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 
This  page  updated  Duly  9,  2002 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 
August  2,  3 

53rd  Annual  Six  Nations 
Native  Pageant  Theatre 


Six  Nations  of  the  Garden  River,  Ontario 
Six  Nations  Tourism:  (519)  758-5444 

August  2-4 

Ermineskin  Annual  Powwow 
Hobbema,  Alberta 
Emily:  (780)  585-2101 

Eagle  Lake  Traditional  Powwow 
Eagle  Lake  Powwow  Grounds 
Eagle  Lake,  Ontario 
(807)  755-5526 

Kamloopa  Days 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
Carrie:  (250)  828-9700 

August  2-5 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni 

Association  Fifth  Reunion 

and  Residential  Gathering 

Algoma  University 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 

Info:  Theresa  Turmel 

Phone:  (705)  949-2301  Ext.  217 

Lac  La  Biche  Powwow 
Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 
(780)  623-4255 

Miinigooweziwin  "The  Gift" 

Presented  by  the  Aboriginal  Arts  Centre 
Banff,  Alberta 
1 (800)  413-8368 

August  3 & 4 

9th  Annual 

Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Powwow 
Fort  Erie,  Ontario 
Lila:  (905)  871-8931 

August  3-5,  2002 

Wikwemikong  42nd  Annual 
Competition  Powwow 
Wikwemikong  Thunderbird  Park 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  859-2385  (Cynthia  Bell) 

August  4 - 10,  2002 

World  Indigenous  Peoples 
Conference  on  Education 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Phone:  (403)  258-1775 

August  5 - 10,  2002 

Moose  Cree  First  Nation's 
"Gathering  of  Our  People" 

Moose  Factory,  ON 

Patricia  Wapachee:  705-658-4619  ext. 235 


August  5 - 11,  2002 


Norway  House  Cree  Nation 
Treaty  & York  Boat  Days 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 
Pamela:  (204)  359-4729 

August  6-9,  2002 

Honouring  Our  Survivors  - National  Residential  School  Conference 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  - Delta  Regina. 

Info:  Sheila  Keewatin  at  306  922  7480 
E-mail:  NRSC2002@hotmail.com 

August  8-11 

Omak  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Suicide  Race 
Omak,  Washington 
Contact:  1 (800)  933-6625 

August  9 & 10 

53rd  Annual  Six  Nations 
Native  Pageant  Theatre 

Six  Nations  of  the  Garden  River,  Ontario 
Six  Nations  Tourism:  (519)  758-5444 

August  9 - 11,  2002 

Red  Pheasant  First  Nation's 
Competition  Pow  Wow  2002 
Red  Pheasant  First  Nation,  SK 
Mike  Peeaychew:  (306)  937-3995 
Email : rpfnpowwow2002@hotmail . com 

18th  Annual  First  Peoples  Festival 
Royal  BC  Museum 
Victoria,  British  Columbia 
Leslie:  (250)  384-3211 

Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Sharon:  (306)  332-4685 

Millbrook  First  Nation 
5th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
Lavinia:  (902)  897-0958 
Email:  luvinya@tru.eastlink.ca 

Big  Grassy  Powwow 

Big  Grassy,  Ontario 

Daryl  / Gary:  (807)  488-5614 

Songhees  Powwow 

Maple  Bank  Park,  British  Columbia 
Angela:  (250)  385-3938 

Heart  Lake  3rd  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Heart  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Paula/Sam:  (780)  623-2130 


August  10  & 11,  2002 


Saugeen  Competition  Powwow 
Saugeen  First  Nation,  Ontario 
519-797-2781 

Muskoday  First  Nation  Powwow 
Veterans  Memorial  Park 
Muskoday  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Leroy:  (306)  764-1282 

Tyendinaga  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
15th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
"Flonouring  Our  Children" 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 

Flwy  401  exits  556  or  566 

Sharon:  (613)  966-5602 

Email : powwow@fnti . tyendinaga . net 

T.O.U.C.H  2002  - 7th  Annual  Youth  & Elder  Gathering 
T.O.U.C.H.  = Teaching  & sharing.  Obtaining  knowledge, 

Chiefswood  Park  located  in  Six  Nations,  Ontario 
Understanding,  Community  cultural  conference  for  Helping  and 
healing  Elders  of  different  nations  are  brought  in  to  share  their 
teachings,  stories,  and  knowledge  with  a younger  generation. 
Contact:  Nancy  Maracle  (905)  548-9593  for  free  registration . 

August  13  - 15,  2002 

Cowessess  First  Nation  Powwow 
Cowessess,  Saskatchewan 
Debbie  (306)  696-2915 

August  16  & 17,  2002 

53rd  Annual  Six  Nations 
Native  Pageant  Theatre 

Six  Nations  of  the  Garden  River,  Ontario 
Six  Nations  Tourism  (519)  758-5444 

August  16  - 18,  2002 

Island  Thunder  Pow-wow 
Khowutzun  Soccor  Field 
Duncan,  British  Columbia 
(250)  748-9404 

2nd  Annual  Women's  Traditional  Drum  Gathering 
Skownan  First  Nation  (formerly  Waterhen),  MB 
Betty  Maud:  204-628-3269 
Charlotte  Nipinak:  204-628-3240 

Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
Traditional  Powwow 

Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
(613)  625-2800 

Shakopee  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
Info:  (952)  445-8900 

Crooked  Lake  Powwow 
Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
Colleen:  (306)  696-2644 


10th  Gathering  of  the  Eagles  Powwow 


Three  Mile  Road 
Hesselj  Michigan 
(906)  484-3717 

Spirit  of  the  Anishinabe  Powwow 
Garden  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Sharon:  (705)  946-6300 
Email:  grpowwow(3hotmail . ca 

Big  Island  First  Nation  Powwow 
Big  Island  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(807)  488-5602 

Rocky  River  Rendevous  and 
Two  Worlds  Powwow 
Memory  Isle  Park 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
(616)  344-7111 

August  17,  18 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 
26th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
30km  Southwest  of  London 
Thames  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(519)  289-2232 

7th  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858-0610 

Red  Flawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society 
Dance  for  Mother  Earth  Pow  Wow 
Willow  Ranch 

South  Flubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio 
Vendors  by  invitation  only,  f 
Info:  Rose  Marie  Tullio  (330)  755-4971 
Email :WhBuffaloEagle@Aol .Com 

August  19  - 22 

Nekaneet  International  Flealing  & Medicine  Gathering 
Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan 
Vonnie:  (306)  662-3660 

August  22  - 25,  2002 

Schemitzun  2002 

Rodeo  info:  Rodeo  Flotline 

(860)  396-6531,  after  Dune  1,  2002 

Contact:  Christopher  P.  Pegram 

Assistant  Drum  Coordinator 

Mashantucket,  Connecticut 

Phone:  860-396-6188 

Phone:  860-396-6290 

Email:  cpegram@mptn .org 

August  23  - 25 

Alexander  First  Nation  Traditional  Powwow 
Alexander  First  Nation,  Alberta 
(780)  939-5887 


9th  Whitefish  Riven  Powwow 
Sunshine  Alley,  Birch  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  285-4321 

5th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe  Powwow 
Hiawatha  Forest,  Rapid  River,  Michigan 
(906)  474-9910 

18th  Annual  Northern  Gathering 
Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
(807)  229-1749 
www.picriver.com 

August  24,  25 

Inger  Traditional  Powwow 
Inger,  Minnesota 
(218)  335  - 8200 

Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
5th  Annual  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366-2378 

Silver  Lake  8th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

August  31  - September  1 

Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

20th  Annual  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Grove  City,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

August  2-5,  2002 

The  Children  of  Shingwauk  Alumni  Association 
Fifth  Reunion  and  Residential  Gathering 
1520  Queen  St.  East, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario 
Algoma  University  Collegel 
Information:  Theresa  Turmel 
Phone:  (705)  949-2301  Ext.  217 

August  3-5,  2002 

Wikwemikong  42nd  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Wikwemikong,  Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
705-859-2385  (Cynthia  Bell) 

Aug.  4 - 10,  2002 

World  Indigenous  Peoples  Conference  on  Education 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Phone:  (403)  258-1775 

August  9,  10,  & 11,  2002 


Red  Pheasant  First  Nation's  Competition  Pow  Wow  2002 


Red  Pheasant  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Contact:  Mike  Peeaychew  306-937-3995 
Email : rpfnpowwow2002@hotmail . com 

August  10  & 11,  2002 

Saugeen  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Saugeen  First  Nation,  Ontario 
519-797-2781 

August  16,  17  & 18,  2002 

Island  Thunder  Pow-wow 
Khowutzun  Soccor  Field 
Duncan,  B.C.,  Canada 
250-748-9404 

August  22  - 25,  2002 

Schemitzun  2002 
Grand  Entry 
Friday  12pm  & 6pm 
Sat.  12pm  & 6pm 
Sun.  12pm 

Fri.  , Sat.,  & Sun.  Bonus  Points  will  be  given  for  Grand  Entry. 
Rodeo  participant  information  call  Rodeo  Flotline  (860)  396-6531, 
after  Dune  1,  2002 

Contact:  Christopher  P.  Pegram 
Assistant  Drum  Coordinator 
Cultural  Resources  Dept. 

P.0.  Box  3161 
Mashantucket,  CT  06339 
Phone:  860-396-6188 
Phone:  860-396-6290 
Email:  cpegram@mptn .org 

August  31  - Sept.  1,  2002 

"Dammin'  in  the  Dackpine" 

Aboriginal  Music  Festival 
Mafeking,  MB 

Phone:  204-545-2038  or  204-545-2002 

September  4-8,  2002 

56th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 
Window  Rock,  Arizona 
(928)  871-6478 
www.navajonationfair.com 

September  6-8,  2002 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory 
County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 
613-396-3800  or  613-967-3603 
Norma  Maracle 

Chief  Neskonlith  Traditional  Powwow 
East  Trans  Canada  Flighway  #1 
Chase,  British  Columbia 
Contact:  (250)  679-3295 
Email:  sharonse@sageserve.com 


September  7 & 8,  2002 


Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 
41st  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Riverside  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
(616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  15  & 16,  2002 

Treaty  4 Traditional  Powwow 

Treaty  4 Grounds,  Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Mike  (306)  332-8286 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  9 Duly  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

August  2-4,  2002:  Pow  Wow  at  Frank  Liske  Park  in  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
Ridgie  Tucker  will  lead  the  host  Southern  Drum.  There  will  be  Gourd 
Dancing.  Dim  Charlton  and  Amy  Anderson  will  be  the  head  dancers  and  Dim 
Anderson  will  MC  once  again.  The  dates  and  place  are  still  tentative  but 
it  is  expected  to  remain  at  the  park  and  the  dates  will  be  very  close. 

Once  the  committee  gets  everything  together  for  this  one  we  will  update 
this  notice.  You  should  put  this  little  dance  on  your  calendar  as  it  has 
been  outstanding  the  last  few  years.  For  more  information  contact  George 
Floyt  (704)786-5705  or  e-mail  him  at:  gehoy@concordnc.com 

August  9 - 11,  2002:  4th  Annual  Red  Pheasant  First  Nations  Pow  Wow  in 
Saskatchewan.  For  more  information  call  306-937-3995 

August  17  - 18,  2002:  22  Annual  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Pow  - Wow  at  the 
Flying  W Ranch  Star  Rt.  2 Box  150  Tionesia,  PA.  16353.  Write  for 
information  or  call:  814-463-7663. 

August  17  - 18,  2002:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society's  Dance 
for  Mother  Earth.  Willow  Ranch,  South  Hubbard  Rd.  just  off  Rt.  422, 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio.  For  more  information  call:  Rose  Marie  Tullio 
(330)  755-4971  or  Email:  WhBuffaloEagle@Aol . Com 

August  23  - 25,  2002:  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemaking 
Pow  Wow  at  400  N.  Hiawatha.  Pipestone  Mn.  For  more  info  call  (507)  825- 
3734. 

September  14  -15,  2002:  10TH  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  in  the  Killeen 
Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.  Killeen,  Texas.  For  more  information 
call  Paula  Brock  at  254-699-3167  or  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com  You  can 
visit  their  web  site  at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org 

September  14  - 16,  2002:  10th  annual  Four  Winds  Powwow  at  the  Killeen 
Convention  Center,  Killeen,  Texas.  For  more  information  call  (254)  699- 
3167  Paula  Brock.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at:  http://www.fourwindstx.org  , or 
write  Phil  Stucker  Box  10035, Killeen,  TX  76547-0035  You  can  also  e-mail 
at:  Tameroa@nativeweb.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwow slander sons -web . com 
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August  3rd  - 4th,  2002 

2nd  Annual  Friendship  Pow  Wow 
Flawaiian  Gardens 

No  camping  available,  staff  TBA.  Saturday  10am  - 10pm,  Sunday  10am  - 7pm 
Info:  (562)  864-2351  onelongbraid@yahoo.com 

August  3rd  - 4th,  2002 

5th  Annual  All  Nations  Big  Time 
Petaluma  Adobe  State  Flistoric  Park 
3325  Adobe  Rd. 

Petaluma,  CA 

Hours:  10am  - 5pm,  both  days.  Admission  $3,  $2  for  kids. 

Dance  demonstrations,  arts  and  crafts,  storyteller,  flute  player,  tours. 
Info:  (707)  762-4871 

August  8th  - 10th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Conference  on  Indian  Families 
For  All  My  Relations 
Red  Lion  Hotel 
Sacramento,  CA 

Vendor  Fees:  $225  for  12x12,  $375  for  double. 

Corporate  Booths  $500,  non-profit  information  only  $75 
Info:  (707)  579-5507  Fax:  (707)  579-9019. 

Email:  nijc@aol.com  www.indian.nijc.com 

August  8th  - 11th,  2002 

Sacramento  Pow  Wow  & California  Night 

O'neil  Park 

6th  & Broadway 

Sacramento,  CA 

Info:  (916)  421-0657 

August  8th  - 11th,  2002 

National  Indian  Softball  Tournament 
Men  & Women  Fast  Pitch 
Sacramento  Softball  Complex 
off  1-80  and  Watt 
Sacramento,  CA 

Info:  (916)  421-0657  wailakil0@aol.com 
August  17th  - 18,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  of  the  Eagle,  Honoring  Our  Elders 
Me  Adams  Park 

Palmdale  Blvd  & 30th  St.  East  (on  30th  ST.  East) 

Palmdale,  CA 

MC:  Pete  Manyhorses  Mares  Head  Man  Dancer:  Mike  Garcia 

Head  Woman  Dancer:  Debbie  Beebe  Host  Drum:  Henry  A.  Hale  & Co. 

Host  Southern  Drum:Crooked  Hat  Host  Northern  Drum  Red  House 

Guest  Performance:  Carlos  Reynosa 

Info:  (661)  435-0423  racsr@cnmnetwork. com 


August  17th  - 18th,  2002 


African  Marketplace  Powwow 
Exposition  Park 

Figueroa  and  Martin  Luther  King  Dr  Blvd 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

The  powwow  is  a single  weekend, 

though  the  marketplace  runs  for  several  weeks. 

Info:  (310)  885-0986  email:  anascal@aol.com 

August  17th  - 18th,  2002 

10th  Annual  Santa  Rosa  Powwow 
Santa  Rosa,  CA 
Info:  (707)  869-8233 

August  22nd  - 25th,  2002 

Schemitzun  2002 
Wintechog  Hill 

1/8  mile  east  of  Foxwoods  Casino  off  Rt.  2 
North  Stonington,  CT 

August  23rd  - 25th,  2002 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Orange  County  Fairgrounds 
Fair  Drive 
Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673  email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 
web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  23rd  - 25th,  2002 

28th  Annual  Baltimore  PowWow 
Community  College  of  Baltimore  County 
800  S.  Rolling  Road 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
www . baltimorepowwow . com 
Info:  (410)  675-3535 

August  30th  - September  1st,  2002 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping  Info:  (619)  561-5560 

August  31st  - September  1st,  2002 

21st  Annual  Stockton  Community  Powwow 
Daniel  Webster  Middle  School 
2725  Michigan  Ave 
Stockton,  CA 

Info:  (209)  953-4803  or  (209)  953-4017 
email : dfleming@stockton . kl2 . ca . us 

September  6th  - 8th,  2002 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 


September  6th  - 8th,  2002 


Stillwater  Powwow 
Redding,  CA 

Head  Man:  lai  Kibby;  Head  Woman:  Little  Dove  luede;  MC:  Eric  Mason; 

Host  Drum:  Blacklodge.  Contest  powwow,  arts  & crafts,  food. 

Info:  (530)  275-1513  or  (530)  225-8979 

September  7th  - 8th,  2002 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  7th  - 8th  2002 

3rd  Annual  Gathering  & Bear  Ceremony 
Lone  Wolf  Colony 
23200  Bear  Valley  Rd. 

Apple  Valley,  CA 

Sat.  10:00am-7:00pm  Bear  Ceremony  (evening)after  closing. 

Sunday  10:00am-5 :00pm  Polynesian  Entertainment  during  dinner  break. 

Hawk  Throwing/TeePee  Village,  Face  Painting,  Vendors  Market, ect. 

Come  Out  and  join  us  Gate  Fee  $1.00  adults,  12  & under  are  free 
(please  bring  a non-perishable  food  item  for  our  community  pantry). 

All  Dancers  and  Drums  are  Welcome,  Open  to  the  Public. 

M.C. -Daniel  Tom/  Spiritual-limi  Castillo/  Whipman:  Lloyd  Thompson.  Aho! 

moonspirit94@msn . com 

Info:  (760)  247-9696  or  (760)  247-5369 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 
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EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
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Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

AUGUST  2002 

2-3  17th  Annual  Bell  Powwow.  Stilwell,  location  varies.  Info:  918-696-4480 

2-3  9th  Annual  Frank  Liske  Park  Powwoww.  Frank  Liske  Park,  Concord,  NC. 
Info:  (336)  236-1099.  gehoyt@concordnc.com 


2-4  Kaw  Nation  Powwow.  Kaw  City,  Tribal  Grounds,  Info:  580-269-2552 
2-4  Oklahoma  Indian  Nation  Powwow.  Concho,  Tribal  Gym,  Info:  405-262-0345 

2- 4  Annual  Apache  Blackfoot  Society  Dance.  Fort  Cobb,  Apache  Dancegrounds 
Info:  405-247-7695. 

3- 4  36th  Annuyal  American  Indian  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  Powwow. 
Urbana,  MD.  Info:  (301)  893-8465.  email:  pwchair@aisdc.org.  www.aisdc.org 

3-4  4th  Annual  Shawnee  Woodland  Powwow.  Shawnee  Caverns,  Bellefontaine  OH 
Info:  (937)  592-9592.  www.zaneshawneecaverns.org  or  shawneeurb@msn.com 

5-10  American  Indian  Exposition.  Anadarko,  Caddo  County  Fairgrounds, 

Info:  405-942-3837 

2nd  Weekend.  Thunderbird  Society  of  Missouri  Powwow.  Vandalia,  MO. 

Info:  (573)  859-3425. 

9-11  25th  Annual  Intertribal  Club's  Powwow  of  Champions.  IPE  Building, 
Tulsa  State  Fairgounds,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Info:  IICOT  (918)  836-1523  or 
iicot@aol.com  or  visit:  www.iicot.org 

10  Cherokee  Games  - Stickball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

9- 12  12th  Annual  Traditional  Genaabaajing  Powwow.  Serpent  River  First 
Nation,  ON  Canada.  Theme:  Celebrating  Our  Brothers'  Vision  - "In  Honor  of 
Bernie  Jacobs,  Keith  Lewis  & Leo  Day".  Info:  (705)  844-2418, 

Fax:  (705)  844-2757.  E-mail:  genaabaa j ing@yahoo . ca 

10- 11  MIHSIHKINAAHKWA  POW  WOW.  COLUMBIA  CITY,  INDIANA  AT  MORSCHES  PARK. 
TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW  WITH  WOODLAND  ETIQUETTE  OBSERVED.  NORTHERN  & SOUTHER 
STYLE  DRUM  AND  DANCING.  CHILDREN'S  GAMES  & STORYTELLING.  LOVING  HISTORY 
VILLAGE  DEMONSTRATIONS.  DANCERS  WELCOME,  CAMPING  AVAILABLE. 

INFO:  260-625-4370  OR  E-MAIL  mianipowwow@kconline.com. 

10-12  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Info:  (631)  661-7558. 

15-18  Wichita  Annual  Dance.  Anadarko,  Wichita  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  405-247-2425  x 133 

17-18  20TH  ANNUAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL  TRADITIONAL  POW  WOW.  Boone 
County  4-H  Grounds  Lebanon,  IN.  Trading  is  by  invitation  only  and  must  be 
pre-registered . Info:  Marda  Malaterre  765/482-3315, 

Susie  Deem  317/545-5057. Kathy  Wamsley,  765/482-5630  or 
email  aicindiana@hotmail.com 

17-18  American  Indian  Hobbyist  Powwow.  Flying  W Ranch,  Kellettville,  PA. 
Info:  Tom  Mance  (412)  331-6129.  www.geocities.com/flyingwpowwow. 

17-18  9th  Annual  Pow-wow  By  the  Sea.  At  the  Memorial  Coliseum,  402  S. 
Shoreline,  Corpus  Christi,  Tx.  Info:  (361)  643-0399  or  (361)  584-3591. 
http : //home . att . net/~cbcna/ cbcna002 . htm 

17-  18  46th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Pow  Wow.  Boone  County  Fairgrounds,  Belvidere 
Illinois.  Info:  Carol  Baxter  (847-640-9165)  cbax50@chicagonet.net;  Trader 
contact:  Don  Gatske  (630-859-2554)  dgatske@foxvalley.net;  Drum  contact: 
Glenn  Baxter  (815-836-0258)  drumdudedad@yahoo.com. 

For  more  info:  www.mascoutin.com 

22-25  Ponca  Powwow.  Ponca  City,  White  Eagle  Park,  Info:  580-762-8104 


23-25  The  Keepers  of  the  Sacred  Tradition  of  Pipemakers  Pow  Wow.  400  N. 
Hiawatha  Ave.  Pipestone  Mn.  Info:  (507)  825-3734 

23-25  Baltimore  American  Indian  Center  28th  Annual  PowWow.  The  Community 
College  of  Baltimore  County,  Baltimore,  MD. 

Info:  Dennis  Seymour  410-675-3535  dennis@baltimorepowwow.com  or 
visit:  www.baltimorepowwow.com 

23-25  2nd  Annual  Spirit  of  the  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749  or  tmas34@hotmail.com 

30-September  1 Cherokee  National  Holiday.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage 
Center,  Info:  918-456-6007 

30- September  1 Ottawa  Celebration  & Powwow.  Miami,  Adawe  Park, 

Info:  918-540-1536 

31- September  2 Cheyenne-Arapaho  Labor  Day  Celebration.  Colony,  Citywide, 
Info:  405-262-0345 

30  - September  2 Choctaw  Labor  Day  Festival.  Tuskahoma,  Tribal  Capitol 
Grounds,  Info:  918-924-8280  x 2134 

Aug31-Sept . 2, 2002  Traditional  Powwow  at  the  Heimat  Haus  Grove  City, Ohio 
sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  OF  Central  Ohio  Po  Box 
07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705.  Info:  (614)443-6120, Fax-443-2651, 

Email -naicco@aol . com, webpage- naicco@tripod 

31  & September  1.  42nd  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Pow  Wow,  Tipton,  Indiana. 
Info:  (317)745-2858  or  rlkmeyer@aol . com 

SEPTEMBER  2002 

6-8  Wyandotte  Nation  Powwow.  Wyandotte,  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  918-678-2297  x 244 

13-15  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Dance.  West  Seneca,  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  417-623-5987 

13-15  Gathering  of  The  People  Pow  Wow.  Sponsored  by  the  Clark  Family  & 
Friends,  5 miles  east  of  conway,  off  of  Hwy  64  EastConway,  AR. 

Info:  Rebecca  Clark  @ 501-329-7067. 

13- 15  Indian  Summer  Festival.  Bartlesville,  Community  Center, 

Info:  918-337-2787 

14  Canne  Brulee  Powwow.  Native  American  Village  (10am  - 6pm),  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Museum,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220  or 
(504)  468-2145. 

14  In  Honor  of  the  Eagle.  This  is  a fund  raiser  to  support  the  centers 
birds  of  prey  and  other  injured  wildlife.  Bay  Village,  Ohio.  Contact  Rick 
or  Daphne  at  440-845-5276  or  Brenda  Black  at  440  871-2900  ext.  212 

14- 15  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival.  Ridley  Creek  State  Park,  Media, 
PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  trapperkirk@aol . com 

14-15  10th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Civic  and  Convention  Center, 
Killeen  , TX  Southern  Drum:  Sizzortail,  Northern  Drum:  Thunder  Horse, 
Emcee:Archie  Mason,  Arena  Director:  Thomas  Muskrat,  Head  Man  Dancer:  Arby 
Little  Soldier,  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Lynn  Sosi,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Cliff 
Queton,  Adm.  $2.00  info:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167,  www.fourwindstx.org 


Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 
furnished  by  John  Hamling 


The  World  of  the  North  American  Indian 
51  Rushdean  Road 
Rochester 
Kent.  ME2  2PA 

U.K. 

(44)  01634  318518 

AUGUST  17th/18th  WATTLEHURST  FARM,  A24,  DORKING  ROAD,  KINGSFOLD,  WEST 
SUSSEX.  Info:  01322  386423. 

SEPTEMBER  DOVER  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  RING  BARRY  ON  01304  241135 

OCTOBER  TADLEY  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  CONTACT  30HN  ON  0118  9815635 

November  9th,  27th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow,  Cliftonville  Middle  School, 
Cliftonville  Rd.,  Northampton,  England.  Contests,  Traders,  England's 
oldest  Powwow.  Joint  M/C's  Kim  Oakeshott  and  Keith  Lord. 

For  info  call  Kim  on  01604  414155. 

DECEMBER,  MILTON  KEYNES  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE 
RING  BILL  ON  01752  845092 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 
Bring  the  Tradition  Home 
Click  Here  to  Subscribe 
whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  John  Berry, 

Jay,  Sandy  & Kathryn  Morgan,  Gary  Smith,  Joe  West,  Frosty  Deere,  Otsira, 
Firehair,  Greg  Ellis,  Janet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Valerie  Scott, 

Eric  Martinm,  John  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Turtle  Heart,  Dale  Mitchell 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Aug  6 23:19:17  2002 

Date:  7 Aug  2002  00:26:50  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.032 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mvskogee  hvyoorokko/big  harvest  moon 
Algonquin  micheenee  kesos/moon  when  Indian  corn  is  edible 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-English/Ciepac-b, 

TN  Indian  Affairs  and  Amazon  Alliance  Mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 


Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

The  way,  the  only  way,  to  stop  this  evil  is  for  the  red  man 
to  unite  in  claiming  a common  and  equal  right  in  the  land. 


as  it  was  first,  and  should  be  now, 

Tecumseh,  Shawnee 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __ 

i Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 


for  it  was  never  divided. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  week's  editorial  space  is  being  used  to  make  you  aware  of  a very 
important  opportunity  to  get  those  Grampas  and  Grandmas  on  the  Rez  hooked 
up  with  a phone.  Do  them  a favor...  copy  this  and  send  it  to  everyone 
you  can  on-rez  or  who  might  know  someone  on-rez. 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //www. newsok . com/ cgi-bin/ 

[NOTE:  The  phone  program  described  below  is  a FEDERAL  program.  While  the 
story  outlines  Oklahoma  benefits,  the  program  is  available  to  all  Indian 
people  who  meet  qualifications  (listed  in  the  linked  FCC  Fact  Bulletin.)] 

Program  helps  Oklahomans  without  phones  2002-08-05  The  Associated  Press 
TULSA  --  A little-known  program  could  help  Oklahomans  who  cannot  afford 
a telephone,  a consumer  advocate  said. 

The  Enhanced  Lifeline  can  give  participants  telephone  service  for  $1  a 
month,  Wanda  DeBruler  said. 

"It  pays  for  people  who  can't  afford  service  to  join  the  mainstream," 
she  said.  "It  subsidizes  schools  to  get  in  the  new  age  of  technology  -- 
just  to  tap  into  it.  There  are  a lot  of  old  folks  living  in  rural  Oklahoma 


who  need  emergency  services,  and  young  families  with  children.  Not  having 
a phone  isolates  them." 

The  Enhanced  Lifeline  program  is  a federal  service  offered  through  the 
phone  companies  for  people  living  on  current  or  former  American  Indian 
tribal  land.  DeBruler  said  that  includes  64  of  Oklahoma's  77  counties. 

Program  participants  must  already  receive  federal  or  state  assistance  to 
qualify.  DeBruler  said  applications  are  distributed  by  local  telephone 
companies . 

About  65,000  people  in  the  state  use  the  program,  said  George  Mathai  of 
the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission.  An  estimated  258,000  people  are 
eligible,  he  said. 

Mathai  said  telephone  companies  are  required  to  advertise  the  program 
but  have  problems  reaching  the  Oklahomans  who  qualify. 

Boynton  in  Muskogee  County  has  the  state's  highest  percentage  of 
residents  without  phone  service,  according  to  U.S.  Census  data.  More  than 
30  percent  of  its  152  reporting  households  were  without  service. 

Mountain  Park  in  southwest  Oklahoma  had  the  second-  highest  percentage 
with  29.6  percent,  and  Colcord  in  Delaware  County  was  third  with  28.4 
percent . 

Deff  Wallace  of  the  Oklahoma  Commerce  Department  said  the  state's 
overall  percentage  of  phoneless  residents  has  fallen  by  half  since  1990. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 

FCC  CONSUMER  FACTS  - INCREASING  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 
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A part  of  the  mission  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  is 
to  ensure  that  telecommunications  services  are  available  to  "all  the 
people"  of  the  United  States.  While  much  of  the  Nation  enjoys  access  to 
these  services,  many  people  on  tribal  lands  do  not.  To  fulfill  the 
Commission's  basic  mission  and  to  remedy  the  problem  of  limited 
availability  of  basic  phone  service  on  tribal  lands,  the  FCC  has  developed 
special  programs  as  part  of  the  Federal  Universal  Service  Fund. 

Statistics 

In  the  U.S.  overall,  94%  of  households  have  telephone  service. 

On  Indian  reservations,  47%  of  households  have  telephone  service. 

On  the  Navajo  reservation  (the  largest  reservation  in  the  United  States), 
only  22%  of  households  have  telephone  service. 

The  New  FCC  Rules 

In  Dune  2000,  the  FCC  took  steps  to  increase  the  ability  of  people  on 
tribal  lands  (both  Indian  reservations  and  Alaskan  Native  lands)  to  get 
and  keep  phone  service.  These  FCC  rules  do  the  following: 

Substantially  reduce  the  price  of  basic  local  phone  service  for  income 
eligible  customers  on  tribal  lands; 

Promote  telecommunications  infrastructure  deployment  and  subscribership 
on  tribal  lands,  including  both  Indian  reservations  and  Alaskan  Native 
lands; 

Streamline  the  process  for  receiving  Universal  Service  support  for 
companies  that  seek  to  serve  tribal  lands  as  eligible  telecommunications 
carriers;  and 

Change  the  Commission's  auction  rules  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
wireless  carriers  to  serve  tribal  lands. 

The  Lifeline  and  LinkUp  Programs 

The  Federal  Universal  Service  Fund  includes  the  Low-Income  program, 
which  provides  discounts  on  telephone  installation  and  monthly  telephone 
service  to  qualifying  consumers.  There  are  two  components  of  the  Low- 
Income  program:  Lifeline  and  LinkUp.  Although  Lifeline  and  LinkUp  are 
available  to  all  qualifying  low-income  consumers,  the  FCC's  enhanced 
Lifeline  and  LinkUp  programs  provide  special  additional  discounts  to 
qualifying  subscribers  living  on  tribal  lands. 

Lifeline  provides  certain  discounts  on  monthly  service  for  qualified 
telephone  subscribers.  The  enhanced  Lifeline  program  for  qualified 
subscribers  on  Native  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribal  communities 


gives  discounts  of  up  to  $32.85  off  monthly  telephone  bills.  As  a result, 
depending  on  current  rates,  many  eligible  subscribers  on  tribal  lands  will 
receive  basic  local  phone  service  for  $1  per  month. 

LinkUp  America  helps  qualified  low-income  consumers  to  connect,  or  hook 
up,  to  the  telephone  network.  The  enhanced  LinkUp  program  for  qualified 
subscribers  on  Native  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribal  communities 
offsets  up  to  $100  for  installation  fees  costing  $130  or  more.  The 
enhanced  LinkUp  program  also  includes  a plan  to  encourage  local  telephone 
companies  to  offer  low-income  telephone  subscribers  a deferred  payment 
schedule  for  these  charges. 

Qualifying  for  Enhanced  Lifeline  and  LinkUp  Discounts 

--  The  Lifeline  and  LinkUp  programs  are  available  to  qualifying  consumers 
in  every  state,  territory,  and  commonwealth.  Qualifications  for 
participation  in  these  programs  vary  by  state.  States  that  have  their  own 
state  Lifeline  program  have  their  own  criteria.  In  states  that  rely  solely 
on  the  Federal  Lifeline  and  LinkUp  programs,  the  named  subscriber  must 
participate  in  one  of  the  following  programs:  Medicaid,  food  stamps. 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI),  federal  public  housing  assistance,  or 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP). 

--  To  qualify  for  enhanced  Lifeline  and  LinkUp,  subscribers  living  on 
tribal  lands  may  also  participate  in  the  following:  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  general  assistance,  Tribally-Administered  Temporary  Assistance  for 
Needy  Families,  Head  Start  (income-qualifying  standard),  or  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

--  You  should  contact  your  local  telephone  company  or  your  state 
regulatory  agency  for  information  about  these  programs  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  qualify  for  discounts  under  the  Lifeline  and  LinkUp 
programs.  The  telephone  number  for  your  state  regulatory  agency  can  be 
found  on  the  Web  site  of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners:  www.naruc.org.  You  can  also  get  the  contact  numbers  from 
the  FCC's  Consumer  Center  at  1-888-CALL-FCC  (1-888-225-5322)  voice; 
1-888-TELL-FCC  (1-888-835-5322)  TTY. 
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Principal  on  reserve  dies  in  crash 
Educator  on  way  to  conference  in  Morley 
Robin  Summerfield  and  Sorcha  McGinnis 
Calgary  Herald 
Monday,  August  05,  2002 

A well-respected  aboriginal  educator  was  remembered  Sunday  for  her 
commitment  to  Blood  reserve  children  and  all  native  children. 

Mildred  Goodstriker,  the  principal  of  the  Aahsaopi  Elementary  School  on 
the  reserve,  died  Sunday  after  a car  apparently  ran  a stop  sign  in  Stand 
Off  and  hit  the  sports  utility  vehicle  she  was  travelling  in. 

She  was  56. 

Police  said  the  accident  happened  at  8 a.m.  when  a westbound  Chevrolet 
Cavalier  ran  a stop  sign  on  Highway  2 in  the  town  of  Stand  Off,  slamming 
into  Goodstriker ' s Chevrolet  Blazer,  which  was  headed  north. 

Stand  Off  is  about  220  kilometres  south  of  Calgary. 

Father  of  two,  Ricky  Standing  Alone,  23,  who  was  travelling  in  the 
Cavalier,  also  died  in  the  accident. 

Seven  other  people  travelling  with  Standing  Alone,  also  a Blood  reserve 
resident,  walked  away  from  the  accident  with  only  minor  injuries. 

Goodstriker  and  her  husband  Alex,  59,  were  on  their  way  to  Morley  for 
the  2002  World  Indigenous  People's  Conference  on  Education  when  the 
accident  happened. 

Goodstriker  was  supposed  to  participate  in  the  conference's  opening 
ceremonies . 

"She  was  a wonderful  person,  always  thinking  about  others,"  said  her 
niece,  Beth  Daychief,  32. 

Goodstriker  was  a mother  of  five,  stepmother  to  two  and  grandmother 
of  11 . 

Educating  and  helping  children  was  a priority  in  her  life  and  she  was  an 
inspiration  to  many,  said  Daychief. 

"She  didn't  get  her  degree  until  later  on  in  her  life,  until  she  was  in 
her  40s . " 

Sunday's  tragedy  has  hit  the  family  doubly  hard,  as  just  two  weeks  ago 
Goodstriker ' s daughter  also  died  in  a car  accident. 

Ricky  Standing  Alone,  23,  the  other  Blood  reserve  resident  killed  in  the 
accident,  was  fondly  remembered  by  family  Sunday  for  his  adventurous 
spirit  and  love  of  life. 

"He  wasn't  afraid  to  try  anything,"  said  his  sister.  Dale  Marie  Wagner, 

39. 

A natural  athlete.  Standing  Alone  played  golf  in  the  summer,  hockey  in 
the  winter  and  rode  saddle  broncs. 

He  lived  on  Standing  Alone  Ranch  with  his  family,  and  was  a school  bus 
driver  for  the  family  business. 

Standing  Alone  was  a devoted  father  to  five-year-old  daughter  laden  and 
son  Teagan,  2,  said  Wagner. 

"He  lived  for  his  kids." 

"He  made  everybody  laugh.  He  joke  at  everything  and  you  never  saw  him 
mad.  He  always  had  a smile,"  said  Wagner. 


Standing  Alone  is  survived  by  a girlfriend  and  his  parents,  Alfred  and 
Lily. 

Const.  Steve  Metcalfe  of  the  Cardston  RCMP  was  surprised  so  many  people 
walked  away  from  the  accident. 

"It's  staggering,"  Metcalfe  said  of  the  mangled  wrecks. 

The  accident  is  still  under  investigation.  Police  say  alcohol  may  have 
been  a factor. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Calgary  Herald. 
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Duly  30 

Theresa  A.  Apple 

KYLE  - Theresa  A.  Apple,  39,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Duly  28,  2002,  in  Kyle. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  George  Apple,  Kyle;  three  daughters, 

Eileen  Apple,  Crystal  Apple  and  Kimberly  Apple,  all  of  Kyle;  two 
brothers,  Darrell  Danis  and  Clarence  Danis,  both  of  Kyle;  two  sisters, 

Lorna  Apple  and  Francine  Danis,  both  of  Kyle;  and  10  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Wound  school  in 
Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  1,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Francis  Apple  officiating.  Steve  Pratt  will  officiate  at 
traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Norman  R.  'Dominick'  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Norman  R.  "Dominick"  Danis,  33,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 
Duly  27,  2002,  in  Wanblee. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Pearl  Dull  Knife,  Wanblee;  two  brothers, 

Guy  Dull  Knife  III  and  Ronald  Dull  Knife,  both  of  Wanblee;  and  four 
sisters,  Teri  Dull  Knife,  Tanya  Dull  Knife,  Tonette  Dull  Knife  and 
Crystal  Dull  Knife,  all  of  Wanblee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  31,  at  the  Pearl 
Dull  Knife  home  in  Wanblee.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 

Thursday,  Aug.  1,  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee. 

Traditional  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  2,  at  the  school, 
with  Sam  Moves  Camp  and  Francis  Richards  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Moves  Camp  family  plot  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  1,  2002 

Emery  C.  Arapahoe  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Emery  C.  Arapahoe  Sr.,  59,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Duly  28, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Emery  Arapahoe  Dr.,  Colorado,  David 
Arapahoe,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Dohn  Eder,  Eagle  Butte;  four  stepsons.  Doe  Hoof, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Carlos  Hoof,  Tony  Weston  and  Brian  Defferies,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Darlene  Elk,  Porcupine,  and  Adelyn  Arapahoe, 

Pine  Ridge;  one  stepdaughter,  Mary  Hoof,  Rapid  City;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP  Building 
in  Pine  Ridge.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  2,  at  Do 
Ann  Sierra's  home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  at  Do  Ann  Sierra's  home, 
with  the  Rev.  Emerson  Spider  Sr.  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Cemetery  in  Allen. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  30,  2002 
Paul  Richard  Salazar 

Paul  Richard  Salazar  , 51,  of  Guachupangue,  died  Saturday. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother  and  sister-in-law,  Gilbert  and 
Barbara  Salazar;  father-in-law.  Nelson  D.  Anglin;  sister-in-law,  Rita 
Salazar.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anita  M.  Salazar  of  the  home;  two 
sons.  Nelson  D.  Sisneros  and  wife  Tandra  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Merton  Lawrence 
Sisneros  of  the  home;  a niece  whom  he  helped  raise.  Erica  Frenier  of 
Guachupangue;  his  parents,  Alex  Salazar  Dr.  and  Maggie  Salazar  of 
Guachupangue;  three  sisters,  Deanette  Damieson  and  husband  Richard  of 
Denver,  Virginia  Salazar  and  fiance  Otis  Halfmoon  of  Santa  Fe,  and 
Bernadette  Frenier  and  husband  Robert  of  Tesuque  Pueblo;  two  brothers, 

Mike  Salazar  and  wife  Sandra,  and  Chris  Salazar  all  of  Guachupangue;  three 
grandchildren,  his  mother-in-law,  Barbara  Anglin;  and  many  other  relatives. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 
Memorial  mass  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic 
Church.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Duly  31,  2002 

Mrs.  Valerie  B.  (Rainbow)  Lynch 

Mrs.  Valerie  B.  (Rainbow)  Lynch,  38,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  passed 
away  on  Duly  29,  2002.  Valerie  is  the  beloved  wife  of  five  years  to  Doseph 
I.  Lynch. 

Valerie  is  also  survived  by  her  mother,  Carmel  Chavez  and  husband,  Dohnny 
R.;  her  father,  Ivan  Doseph  Sanchez;  a sister,  Rosanne  Sanchez;  a brother, 
Blane  Sanchez  and  wife,  Carolyn;  mother-in-law,  Eileen  Lynch;  brother-in- 
-law,  Dohn  Lynch  and  family;  nieces,  Lia  Abeita-Sanchez  and  Breanna 
Abeita-Sanchez;  many  aunts,  cousins,  friends  and  Navy  friends. 

Valerie  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A visitation  will  be 
Thursday  morning  from  9:00  a.m.  until  10:00  a.m.  at  St.  Augustine  Catholic 
Church,  in  Isleta  Pueblo  with  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  to  be  celebrated  at 
10:00  a.m. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Isleta  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Dohn 
Lynch,  Dohn  Trembly,  Timothy  Maestas  and  Archie  Vigil. 

Gabaldon  Mortuary,  1000  Old  Coors  Rd  SW  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Duan  A.  Martinez 

Duan  A.  Martinez  , 26,  of  Cuarteles  and  originally  of  Chamita,  died 
Monday  unexpectedly. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Duan  A.  Martinez;  cousin.  Dames 
Sanchez;  paternal  grandmother  and  grandfather,  Marcelino  and  Marina 
Martinez;  maternal  grandfather,  Adolfo  Sanchez;  and  uncle,  Orlando  Sanchez. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Mindy  Schwaegel  of  Cuarteles;  daughter. 
Alexia  Schwaegel  of  Cuarteles;  stepson,  Dylan  Sarabia  of  Cuarteles;  mother, 
Carmela  Martinez  of  Espanola;  brothers,  Adolfo  Martinez  and  companion 
Teresa  Rice  of  Espanola,  and  Marcos  Garcia  and  companion  Miranda  Martinez 
of  Espanola;  maternal  grandmother,  Ruth  Sanchez  of  Chamita;  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

Cremation  has  taken  place.  A memorial  mass  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday  at 
St.  Dohn  the  Baptist  Catholic  Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo.  Burial  will 
follow  at  a later  date. 

DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

August  4,  2002 

The  family  of  Mrs.  Valerie  B.  (Rainbow)  Lynch  would  like  to  thank  all 
their  relatives  and  friends  for  their  kind  expression  of  sympathy  extended 
to  them  during  their  bereavement;  for  the  beautiful  floral  tributes  and  a 
special  thank  you  to  Father  Larry  and  Father  Hiliare,  St.  Augustine 


Catholic  Church,  celebrant  of  the  Mass,  to  Alvino  Lucero,  governor  of 
Isleta,  for  all  of  his  support,  to  the  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta  for 
their  kind  contributions,  and  to  the  pallbearers.  Gabaldon  Mortuary,  1000 
Old  Coors  Dr.  SW,  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Duly  25,  2002 
Sterlen  Kane 

A prayer  service  for  Sterlen  M.  Kane  Sr.,  61,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at 
6 p.m.  today.  Duly  26,  in  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  where  the  funeral 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Duly  27.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  White 
Tail  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Bob  Schut  officiating.  Mr.  Kane  died  Monday, 
Duly  22,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  there  on  Nov.  10,  1940. 

He  served  in  the  Air  Force  and  had  worked  for  the  Inn  of  the  Mountain 
Gods,  Tribal  Police  Department  and  was  a community  health  representative 
and  attended  the  Reformed  Church. 

Survivors  include  Shirley  Kane;  a son,  Sterlen  M.  Kane  Dr.,  and  his  wife, 
Marcene;  a daughter,  Selena  L.  Chino,  and  her  husband,  Mark;  grandsons 
Desse  Reed,  Keenan  Kane  and  Kolby  Kane;  sisters  Dacque  Forte  and  Corliss 
Treas;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

Duly  31,  2002 

Genevieve  D.  Billy  Sheep  Springs  woman  spent  her  life  helping  family  and 
others  By  Katie  Farley/For  The  Daily  Times  SHEEP  SPRINGS  A loving  mother 
and  grandmother,  Genevieve  D.  Billy  of  Sheep  Springs  always  thought  of 
other  people.  She  died  Saturday  after  a long  illness. 

Billy,  74,  was  born  in  Water  Springs  in  1928,  a small  community  outside 
of  Sheep  Springs.  Her  family  later  moved  to  Sheep  Springs  when  she  was 
still  young  so  that  she  could  attend  school  there.  For  the  majority  of  her 
life,  Genevieve  lived  there. 

During  her  youth,  Billy  loved  to  ride  her  horse.  She  liked  working  with 
animals  and  later  herded  sheep  with  her  family  as  well.  She  graduated  from 
Wingate  High  School,  and  while  there  she  met  Sam  Billy.  They  dated  off  and 
on  throughout  their  teens  and  later  got  married  in  1946  in  Sheep  Springs. 

Genevieve's  lifelong  occupation  was  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  an  instructional  aide  in  Sanostee.  At  the  time,  it  was  a 
boarding  school  and  Billy  was  a dorm  attendant. 

She  loved  working  with  the  children  there  and  family  members  said  that 
she  was  equally  loved  by  the  juveniles  in  her  dorm. 

While  in  Sheep  Springs,  Genevieve  had  three  daughters,  but  her  first 
child  was  stillborn.  This  was  hard  on  the  couple,  but  after  trying  again, 
they  had  two  more  daughters.  She  raised  them  while  her  husband  worked, 
taking  them  wherever  they  needed  to  go. 

"She  was  always  very  active  in  our  lives,"  Billy's  daughter.  Iris  Miller 
said . 

Once  Genevieve  became  a grandmother  and  later  a great-grandmother,  she 
really  was  happy.  She  spent  many  hours  with  her  family,  spoiling  her 
grandchildren . 

Billy  enjoyed  sewing  clothing  for  her  family,  making  them  whatever  they 
wanted . 

Another  hobby  of  Genevieve's  was  cooking.  Her  favorite  was  barbecue 
chicken,  but  anything  her  family  liked  she  would  cook.  At  any  sort  of 
family  function  or  gathering  that  she  attended,  she  always  brought  a lot 
of  food. 

"She  loved  to  have  family  gatherings  on  top  of  the  mountains  near  her 
home  in  Sheep  Springs.  She  would  sit  and  watch  all  of  her  family  having  a 
great  time.  That  was  what  she  liked  to  do,"  said  Dudy  Sandoval, 


Genevieve's  daughter. 

Whether  at  her  house  or  visiting  family,  Billy  never  let  anyone  leave 
empty  handed.  Her  granddaughter,  Dolene  Wauneka  said  that  her  grandmother 
always  brought  her  children  and  herself  something;  food,  clothing,  or  just 
small  objects  to  amuse  everyone. 

"Of  course  we  never  asked  her  to  bring  things,  but  she  always  did," 
Wauneka  said. 

Following  her  retirement  in  the  early  1980s,  Genevieve  developed  many 
health  problems.  She  could  not  be  as  active  as  she  previously  had  been,  so 
her  family  visited  her  more  often.  Both  of  her  daughters  remember  driving 
her  around  town,  wherever  she  needed. 

Billy  was  always  grateful  for  this,  and  expressed  her  thanks  through  her 
helpful  ways.  Whenever  anyone  that  she  knew  needed  help  with  anything,  she 
was  there  doing  what  she  could  for  them. 

Genevieve  was  in  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  for  the  past  five 
months,  dealing  with  her  illnesses  when  she  died.  Her  husband  died  five 
weeks  ago  at  their  home  of  natural  causes. 

August  04,  2002 

Herman  P.  Tallbrother 

August  7,  1956  - Duly  31,  2002 

Herman  P.  Tallbrother,  46,  of  Red  Mesa,  Utah,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  31, 
2002,  in  Farmington.  H e was  born  Aug.  7,  1956,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  Monday,  Aug.  5,  at  10  a.m., 
at  the  Family  Cemetery  in  Rock  Point,  Utah. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock,  (505)368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

Duly  31,  2002 
Dim  Curley 

WITTENBERG,  Wis.  - Services  for  Dim  Curley,  23,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Thursday,  Aug.  1 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Stake 
Center,  Gallup.  President  Lee  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park.  Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Curley  died  Duly  28  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  21,  1979  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan. 

Curley  is  a 1997  graduate  of  Tohatchi  High  School.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Tohatchi  Cross  Country  team,  where  he  received  numerous  awards, 
certificates,  metals,  trophies  and  plaques.  He  attended  UNM-Gallup,  in  the 
AVS  program,  in  welding;  a Science  Engineering  Program,  Boulder,  Colo.  He 
was  a welder.  Wild  Land  Firefighter  and  a Iron  worker  for  Local  #1, 

Chicago,  111.  His  hobbies  included  running  marathons.  Wings  of  America, 
attending  powwows  as  a gourd  dancer,  basketball,  and  welding. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Treyin  Muskett  Curley  of  Tohatchi;  daughter, 
Olivia  Rose  Curley  of  Wittenberg;  parents,  Herbie  and  Dane  Curley  of 
Brimhall;  sisters,  Mannon  Yazzie  and  Gerilynn  Curley  both  of  Phoenix; 
Danelle  Curley,  Mercedes  Curley  and  Bekki  Curley  all  of  Brimhall;  and 
grandmother.  Rose  Dim  Begaye  of  Brimhall. 

Curley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Navajo  Dim  Begaye, 

Emma  and  Ben  Muskett. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bobby  Willeto  Dr. 

ALBUQUERQUE  Services  for  Bobby  Willeto  Dr.,  39,  will  be  announced  at 
later  date. 

Willeto  Dr.  died  Duly  28  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dune  14,  1963  in 
Gallup  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


August  2,  2002 


RanDine'  B.  Yazzie 

SANDERS,  Aniz.  - Services  for  RanDine'  Yazzie,  39,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  3 at  the  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Sanders.  Bishop  Dan  Garner  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Silversmith  Family  Plot,  Burnwater,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  3,  1963  in  Gallup  into 
the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan.  Yazzie  attended 
Valley  High  School,  Sanders,  Ariz.  and  UNM-Gallup  Branch,  where  he  was  a 
senior,  majoring  in  Education.  He  taught  at  Special  Education  at  Sanders 
Elementary  School  and  Navajo  Lanuage/Culture  Preservation  Camp, 
Albuquerque.  His  hobbies  included  painting,  sketching  and  sculpturing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marilyn  Yazzie  of  Sanders;  son,  LanDine' 
Yazzie  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  daughter,  Sessaleh  Yazzie  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  brother,  Leo  B.  Yazzie  of  Chandler,  Ariz.  and  Amos  Dedman  of  Lupton, 
Ariz.;  sisters,  Shirley  Hayme  of  Alameda,  Calif,  and  Rena  Begay  of  Sanders 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Betty  Lou  Silversmith  and 
Kee  B.  Yazzie  and  brother,  Lester  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  Begay,  Herbert  Begay  Dr.,  Deremy  Begay,  Harold 
Matt,  Dohn  Begay  and  Leo  B.  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Wednesday,  Duly  31,  2002 

Isaac  'Ike'  SiDohn  Sr.  Worley,  Idaho 

Rosary  for  Isaac  Dames  "Ike"  SiDohn  Sr.,  89,  will  be  today  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Worley  Long  House.  Mass  will  be  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  long  house 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Cemetery  in  DeSmet,  Idaho. 
Hodge  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Maries  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mr.  SiDohn,  who  was  born  in  Lovell  Valley,  Idaho,  died  Saturday. 

He  grew  up  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation  and  was  married  to  Sara 
Skanen  as  a young  man.  The  couple  later  divorced. 

He  served  with  the  Army  during  World  War  II  with  the  Army  Engineers  and 
was  involved  in  the  Normandy  Invasion  in  the  European  Theater  of  War. 

Mr.  SiDohn  returned  to  Worley  after  his  military  service  and  married 
Evelyn  Bonemache  in  the  early  1940s.  He  worked  in  the  construction 
industry  until  retiring  in  1978. 

His  second  marriage  ended  in  divorce,  and  in  the  late  1950s  he  married 
Marge  St.  Peter.  She  died  in  April. 

Mr.  SiDohn  was  elected  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  in  1961  and 
served  until  1981. 

He  was  active  in  the  tribe's  Natural  Resource  program  for  18  years  and 
was  a member  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  Sacred  Heart  Mission  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Warriors  Society. 

He  enjoyed  huckleberry  picking  and  drum  sessions  at  pow  wows. 

Survivors  include  three  sons.  Merle  SiDohn  of  DeSmet,  Frank  SiDohn  of 
Plummer,  Idaho,  and  William  "Tooks"  Parr  of  Worley;  four  daughters,  Inez 
SiDohn,  Carol  SiDohn  and  Allie  Hendrickx,  all  of  Worley,  and  Gwen  Sijohn 
of  Plummer  ; 28  grandchildren,  60  great-grandchildren  and  33  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Duly  31,  2002 

Gloria  Big  Back 

Gloria  Dean  Wolf  Black  Red  Neck  Fisher  Big  Back,  65,  of  Billings, 
formerly  of  Birney,  passed  away  at  her  home  Monday  morning.  Duly  29,  2002. 

"Seven  times  seven  kills  women"  (Big  Gloria)  was  born  April  22,  1937,  in 


Birney,  a daughter  of  Homer  Red  Neck  and  Gladys  Wolf  Black.  She  grew  up  in 
the  Birney  area  and  attended  schools  in  Birney  and  the  St.  Labre  Catholic 
School.  She  later  attended  Concordia  College,  studying  for  a degree  in 
education . 

She  married  Eugene  Big  Back  Sr.  and  was  later  divorced.  She  lived  in  the 
Lame  Deer  area  and  worked  for  the  Lame  Deer  police  department.  She  enjoyed 
beading  and  quilting,  but  most  enjoyed  visiting  friends  and  being  with  her 
grandchildren . 

Gloria  was  an  advocate  of  the  traditional  Cheyenne  way  of  life,  always 
mentoring  her  Cheyenne  sisters  and  especially  Cheyenne  young  who  were  in 
need  of  guidance.  She  demonstrated  through  her  actions  the  traditional 
values  that  are  important  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people,  especially  the 
act  of  giving. 

Her  recent  ill  health  forced  her  to  move  to  Billings  for  dialysis 
treatments.  While  in  Billings,  she  was  a member  of  the  Hope  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Her  parents;  a son,  Harry  Big  Back;  a sister,  Virginia  Wallace;  and  a 
brother,  Richard  M.  Fisher  Dr.  preceded  Gloria  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  four  daughters,  Louise  (Daryl)  Price  of  Virginia, 
Eugenia  (Kenneth)  Duhart  of  Billings,  Elisha  Big  Back  of  Oregon  and  Shrona 
Wolf  Black  of  Washington;  three  sons,  Charles  (Debbie)  Big  Back,  Sr.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene  Big  Back,  Dr.  and  Benno  (Lori)  Big  Back  Sr.  of  Billings; 
her  sister,  Phyllis  Fisher  of  Billings;  a brother  Leonard  (Violet)  Wolf 
Black  of  Crow  Agency;  24  grandchildren;  two  great-grandchildren;  two 
uncles,  lames  and  Charles  Wolf  Black;  as  well  as  numerous  Cheyenne  sisters. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  2,  in  the  Birney 
Community  Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  in 
the  Hall,  with  interment  to  follow  in  the  Birney  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary 
of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  30,  2002 

Viola  Marie  Spotted  Bird  Morning  Star  Woman 

BROCKTON  --  Viola  Marie  Spotted  Bird,  74,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Morning  Star  Woman,  a teacher's  aide  for  the  Brockton  School  District 
for  many  years,  died  Friday  at  a Williston,  N.D.,  care  facility  after  a 
long  illness.  Her  wake  begins  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Brockton  Cultural 
Center.  Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in 
Fort  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  Adrian  Spotted  Bird  Sr.  and  Silas  Drum,  both  of 
Brockton,  Llewellyn  Spotted  Bird,  3oel  Grey  Bull,  3ohn  Spotted  Bird  and 
Perry  Grey  Bull,  all  of  Poplar,  and  Richard  Grey  Bull  of  Enterprise,  Ala. 

; daughters  Charlene  Drum  and  Lorna  Drum,  both  of  Brockton,  and  Verdis 
Grey  Bull  of  Poplar;  adopted  sons  Billy  Runs  Above,  3im  Dillon,  Kenny 
Merrick,  Sr.,  Gabe  Dumont,  LeRoy  (Turbo)  Boyd,  Sr.,  Bernard  Youpee, 

Harold  Dupree,  Sr.,  Sterling  Ramsey;  adopted  daughters  Sandra  Yellow 
Hammer  and  Anita  Dumont;  sisters  Josephine  Black  Dog  and  Carole  Spotted 
Bird,  both  of  Brockton  and  Catherine  Spotted  Bird  of  Poplar;  a brother, 
Leland  Spotted  Bird  of  Brockton;  traditionally  adopted  brothers  Sean 
Brown  Sr.  of  British  Columbia,  Tom  Escarcega  Sr.,  Dawson  Firemoon  and 
Gabriel  Young,  all  of  Poplar,  and  Moses  Dionne  Sr.  of  Wolf  Point;  34 
grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Land  Battle  splits  Shoshone  Nation 

CRESCENT  VALLEY,  Nev.  --  Though  weary  from  a 30-year  struggle,  sisters 
Carrie  and  Mary  Dann  remain  hopeful  they  can  keep  ancestral  Western 
Shoshone  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  nation.  But  far  from  their  dusty 
ranch  here,  an  upcoming  vote  in  Washington  is  expected  to  end  their 
crusade. 

The  Senate  is  considering  disbursement  of  nearly  $140  million  to  the 
tribe  for  land  the  government  says  the  Indians  lost  130  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Danns  continue  to  run  cattle  and  horses  on  the  disputed  land 
without  paying  grazing  fees--as  other  Indians  have,  claiming  the  land  is 
still  theirs. 

At  issue  is  about  24  million  acres  of  historic  Shoshone  land,  a swath  of 
desert  and  mountains  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  across  most  of  Nevada,  and 
into  California's  Death  Valley.  The  Danns  and  other  traditional  Shoshone 
Indians--as  well  as  a host  of  historians,  attorneys  and  international 
human  rights  commissions--note  that  the  tribe  never  ceded  its  territory  to 
the  U.S.  government  nor  lost  it  to  Western  conquest. 

But  a congressional  commission  summarily  declared  in  1959  that  the 
Shoshones  had  lost  their  land  to  encroaching  pioneers  in  1872.  The  Danns 
and  their  allies  say  they  were  blindsided  by  a bureaucratic  ambush  more 
contemptible  than  any  act  of  violence. 

Carrie  and  Mary  Dann,  who  won't  give  their  ages  but  whose  deep-creased 
faces  betray  at  least  six  decades  of  hard  life  running  cattle  and  horses, 
say  distribution  of  the  money  will  all  but  end  any  hope  they  have  of 
retaining  the  land.  Their  claim  to  the  land  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  is  supported  by  human  rights  commissions  sponsored  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  sisters  are  mad  that  apparently  most  of  their  fellow  Shoshone 
Indians  want  the  money,  which  would  amount  to  about  $20,000  each. 

"What's  $20,000?"  asks  Carrie  Dann,  the  younger  of  the  two  women.  "I'm 
looking  at  the  future  of  our  children.  I'm  looking  at  our  birthright, 
which  is  not  for  sale." 

Sen.  Harry  Reid  (D-Nev.)  has  sponsored  a bill  authorizing  the  money's 
release.  The  Senate's  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  hear  debate  on  the 
bill  Aug.  2.  Since  1977,  the  $26  million  set  aside  to  reimburse  Shoshones 
for  their  land  and  lost  mining  revenue  has  increased,  with  interest,  to 
nearly  $140  million. 

Reid,  who  sits  on  the  committee,  said  he  has  sympathy  for  the  Danns  and 
others  who  resist  losing  their  land.  "But  this  matter  has  been  through  the 
court  system,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Shoshones--whether  you  think  it 
is  unfair  or  fair--want  their  money." 

Felix  Ike  is  one  of  those  who  wants  the  money.  Ike,  chairman  of  the  Te- 
Moak  Tribe  of  Western  Shoshones,  the  largest  of  the  various  tribes  and 
bands  that  constitute  the  Indian  nation,  said  he  doesn't  share  the  same 
passion  for  the  land  as  do  the  Danns.  "Yes,  there's  a case  to  undo  the 
wrongs  done  to  the  indigenous  people,"  he  said.  "We  were  shafted.  But  now 
we  have  to  move  on." 

Although  three  polls  have  indicated  that  a majority  of  the  estimated  6, 
000  Western  Shoshone  Nation  members  want  their  money,  others  such  as  Mary 
Gibson,  45,  say  they  are  standing  on  principle. 

"The  money  is  dirty  money,  money  that  the  government  wants  to  pass  off 
on  us  because  it  has  a bad  conscience,"  said  Gibson,  who  works  at  the  Elko 
County  Library.  "But  I don't  want  to  sell  myself  out." 

Yet  her  own  daughter,  she  said,  wants  the  money  to  buy  a car.  She  said 
her  daughter  doesn't  understand  the  issues,  which  are  virtually 
unprecedented  in  U.S.  history. 

In  1863,  Shoshone  Indians  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  promising 
peace  and  friendship  to  white  settlers  and  travelers  bound  for  California. 
These  newcomers  could  hunt,  mine,  cut  timber,  run  railroads,  even 
establish  towns.  But  nothing  was  said  about  Indians  giving  up  their  land. 

In  1946,  Congress  established  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  compensate 


Indians  for  lands  taken  during  the  westward  march,  intending  to  correct 
century-old  wrongs. 

In  1951  a Shoshone  band  made  such  a claim  for  the  land  under  dispute 
today,  even  though  the  government  acknowledged  that  the  band  did  not  speak 
for  all  Shoshones. 

The  government  in  1962  concluded  that  Shoshone  land  had  been  lost  to 
whites  nine  years  after  the  Ruby  Valley  treaty  was  signed.  Later,  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  authorized  payment  of  15  cents  per  acre--the 
value  of  the  land  in  1872,  just  before  gold  and  silver  mining  exploded 
across  Nevada,  dramatically  increasing  the  land's  value.  The  money  was 
placed  in  a trust  account  in  1979. 

Shoshone  activists  protested,  and  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  sided  with 
them,  noting  that  there  had  been  no  act  of  Congress  nor  treaty  that 
transferred  the  land  from  the  Shoshones  to  the  federal  government.  It  was 
almost  as  if,  some  observers  have  noted,  the  government  had  realized  it 
had  never  acquired  the  Shoshone  Indian  territory  and  was  now  belatedly 
trying  to  take  it. 

But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1985,  on  appeal,  ruled  that  because  the 
government  had  already  put  the  land  money  in  an  Indian  trust  fund  for 
disbursement,  their  rights  to  the  land  had  been  extinguished. 

The  court  did  not  address  the  initial  claims  commission's  actions,  but 
rather  was  responding  to  litigation  over  the  Dann  sisters'  refusal  to  pay 
livestock  grazing  fees  to  the  government. 

The  Danns  were  not  alone.  In  May,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  seized 
about  130  head  of  cattle  from  Raymond  Yowell,  chief  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  National  Council.  It  claims  to  represent  all  Shoshone  Indians  but 
is  not  recognized  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"If  the  government  can  show  me  a piece  of  paper  that  shows  that  we  ceded 
or  sold  it  to  them.  I'll  change  my  argument,"  said  Yowell,  who  had  been 
running  cattle  for  18  years  near  Elko  and  now  faces  about  $500,000  in 
grazing  fees  and  penalties. 

To  this  day,  the  Dann  sisters--living  on  800  acres  their  parents 
acquired  through  a combination  of  homesteading  and  purchase  from  the 
railroad--continue  to  graze  livestock  on  public  land.  The  BLM  continues  to 
threaten  to  impound  their  animals--as  it  did  10  years  ago--and  has  fined 
the  sisters  more  than  $2  million  for  past  grazing  fees,  penalties  and 
interest.  BLM  officials  say  more  seizures  are  imminent,  and  the  Danns 
still  refuse  to  pay. 

"Why  should  we?"  asks  Carrie  Dann.  "The  land  is  ours." 

The  sisters  feel  comforted  by  the  United  Nations'  Committee  on  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination.  In  August,  the  committee  expressed 
"concern"  that  plans  for  expanded  mining  and  nuclear  waste  storage  on 
Western  Shoshone  ancestral  land  (at  Yucca  Mountain)  were  "affecting  the 
rights  of  indigenous  peoples." 

The  Danns  hope  the  attention  being  given  to  their  situation  will 
persuade  the  government  to  rethink  its  position  before  the  Senate 
disburses  the  money. 

They  know  that  realistically  all  the  land  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
tribe,  given  the  development  of  towns  and  cities  and  mining  that  has  made 
the  land  within  view  of  their  home  the  richest  gold  source  in  the  United 
States . 

But  they  say  that  some  of  the  land  can  be  returned  for  their  exclusive 
use,  as  was  done  for  the  Timbisha  Shoshone  Indians  of  Death  Valley,  who 
after  years  of  struggle  were  awarded  7,600  acres  of  National  Park  Service 
land  in  2000. 

The  Danns  also  believe  the  tribe  should  be  awarded  a small  royalty  for 
the  gold  and  other  metals  and  minerals  mined  from  their  aboriginal 
territory,  and  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  graze  animals  freely. 

"This  land  represents  life  for  us  and  our  future  generations,"  Carrie 
Dann  said.  "It  is  our  umbilical  cord,  our  attachment,  to  Earth  Mother.  We 
cannot  separate  ourselves  from  life." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Treaty  valid,  no  land  claims.  Interior  says 
By  ADELLA  HARDING,  Free  Press  Staff  Writer 

ELKO  --  Western  Shoshone  Indians'  Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863  is  still  in 
effect,  but  the  treaty  doesn't  contain  any  legal  land  claims.  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  said  Friday  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which  also 
heard  from  three  Western  Shoshone  witnesses  on  the  proposed  cash 
distribution  of  roughly  $138  million  in  claims  money. 

McCaleb  said  that  in  Interior's  opinion,  the  treaty  doesn't  include  any 
land  rights,  backing  up  a statement  by  Daisy  West,  a tribal  relations 
officer  for  Interior  who  closely  follows  the  Western  Shoshone  issues. 

"From  the  research  I've  done  on  this,  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  is  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.  It's  not  a treaty  that  recognizes 
aboriginal  title  or  gave  recognized  title  to  lands  in  Western  Shoshone 
Country,"  she  testified. 

"I  would  say  it  is  still  in  force,"  she  said  in  answer  to  a question  by 
committee  Chairman  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii. 

Opponents  of  the  100  percent  cash  distribution  claim  the  treaty  shows 
Western  Shoshone  still  have  claim  to  millions  of  acres  across  Nevada  and 
into  neighboring  states,  and  McCaleb  testified  he  realizes  that  is  a claim 
of  opponents. 

The  Indians  testifying  included  Nancy  Stewart  of  the  Fallon  Western 
Shoshone  Tribe,  co-chairman  of  the  claims  steering  committee  that  pushed 
for  the  cash  distribution. 

She  urged  the  Senate  panel  to  approve  the  bill,  pointing  out  that  a 
straw  vote  in  Dune  showed  that  1,647  Western  Shoshone  voted  in  favor  of 
the  cash  distribution,  while  156  voted  against  it. 

She  also  charged  that  certain  Western  Shoshone  people  have  misled  others 
over  the  land  issue,  and  "a  lot  of  people  say  it's  a sham." 

Te-Moak  Tribal  Chairman  Felix  Ike  also  urged  the  committee  to  vote  for 
the  bill  based  on  the  vote,  but  he  also  testified  it  is  his  understanding 
that  the  bill  wouldn't  prohibit  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  rights  and 
Indian  rights  to  more  land. 

He  also  said  he  understands  the  bill  won't  negate  the  government's 
obligation  to  finally  help  the  Western  Shoshone  tribes. 

"The  Western  Shoshone  people  have  waited  long  enough,"  Ike  said, 
referring  to  the  cash  distribution. 

Willie  Dohnny,  chairman  of  the  Wells  Band  of  Te-Moak  Western  Shoshone 
was  quick  to  say  Ike  doesn't  speak  for  all,  and  that  the  Wells  Band  would 
only  support  cash  distribution  if  provisions  for  more  land  are  written 
into  the  bill. 

He  said  the  Indians  lost  the  resources  to  be  self-supporting  and  many 
face  a diabetes  epidemic  because  of  a change  in  diet  from  their 
traditional  foods,  so  they  need  money  for  economic  development,  and  they 
need  more  land  for  expansion. 

Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  who  introduced  the  bill  with  Sen.  Dohn  Ensign, 
R-Nev.,  and  is  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said  he  believes  it  is 
clear  the  people  want  their  money. 

"I  hope  this  could  be  done  quickly  and  get  those  people  their  money," 
said  Reid,  who  canceled  a hearing  scheduled  last  March  because  of  concerns 
about  the  wording  of  a 1997  straw  ballot. 

McCaleb  also  brought  up  the  Dune  vote  totals  in  his  testimony  on  the 
years  of  negotiations  between  the  government  and  Western  Shoshone  over  the 
claims  settlement.  The  government  set  aside  $26  million  in  1979  for  the 
Western  Shoshone.  The  amount  has  grown  because  of  interest. 


Among  the  27  people  viewing  the  hearing  on  teleconference  equipment  at 
Great  Basin  College's  High  Tech  Building  were  a number  of  opponents  of  the 
cash  distribution  who  were  upset  that  only  three  witnesses  were  allowed  to 
appear,  and  none  of  them  got  their  side  of  the  story  out. 

"If  they  didn't  have  time,  they  shouldn't  have  had  the  hearing/'  said 
Leta  Piffero. 

Inouye  said  the  committee  will  take  written  comments  for  the  record  from 
the  Western  Shoshone  through  Sept.  8,  and  he  assured  them  he  would  read 
all  of  the  comments. 

At  the  college,  Barbara  Ridley  said  she  is  still  upset  because  she  had 
family  who  never  heard  about  the  election  on  the  claims  issue  so  "none  of 
this  is  fair." 

Art  Thompson  questioned  why  Ike,  Stewart  and  "an  inexperienced  guy," 
referring  to  Dohnny,  were  the  ones  chosen  to  testify. 

Elwood  Mose  of  Lee,  who  considers  himself  tribal  chairman  under  a 
disputed  election,  said  he  plans  to  comment,  and  he  told  a gathering  of 
others  who  stayed  in  the  viewing  room  after  the  hearing  that  "the  whole 
thing  is  by  no  means  ended." 

Mose  said  his  comments  would  include  mention  of  the  disputed  election.  U 
S.  District  Court  in  Reno  recently  ruled  against  Mose  and  the  tribal 
council  he  claimed  were  legitimate  in  a case  brought  by  a bank  over  who 
can  sign  checks. 

He  said  he  is  planning  to  appeal  to  9th  Circuit  Court. 

Among  the  questions  Inouye  had  for  the  witnesses  was  one  regarding 
whether  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  monitored  the  straw  vote  in 
Elko  in  Dune.  West  said  BIA  considered  it  an  "internal  Shoshone  manner," 
so  BIA  didn't  supervise  the  balloting. 

He  also  asked  McCaleb  if  he  had  any  views  on  the  Organization  of 
American  States  report  accusing  the  United  States  of  violating  human 
rights  in  its  treatment  of  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  of  Crescent  Valley  and  the 
Western  Shoshone  in  general. 

McCaleb  said  the  government's  view  is  that  the  report  is  erroneous 
because  the  Dann  issues  have  been  "fully  litigated,"  and  that  OAS  lacked 
jurisdiction  to  judge  the  land  claims. 

The  report  was  released  earlier  this  week  in  time  for  the  hearing. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 
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Pueblo  land  claim  approaches  settlement 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1,  2002 

Legislation  to  settle  a long-standing  New  Mexico  tribal  land  dispute 
cleared  a key  Senate  committee  on  Wednesday,  and  its  chief  sponsors  hoped 
for  final  passage  this  year. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Committee  approved  the  bill,  which  was 
introduced  by  chairman  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  and  is  supported  by  Sen 
Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.),  a panel  member.  Domenici  had  been  a critic  but 
softened  his  opposition  after  a hearing  earlier  this  year. 

"Senator  Bingaman  and  I have  worked  to  listen  carefully  to  concerns 
raised  in  some  form  by  practically  all  groups  and  interested  parties," 
Domenici  said  yesterday  in  a statement.  "I  believe  we  have  crafted  a fair 
resolution  to  a matter  that  could  have  been  tied  up  in  the  court  system 
for  decades." 

The  legislation  settles  Sandia  Pueblo's  claim  to  10,000  acres  in  the 
Sandia  Mountains,  which  are  considered  sacred  and  used  for  ceremonial, 
hunting  and  other  purposes.  The  tribe  believes  the  area  was  wrongfully 
from  its  reservation  when  Congress  confirmed  an  1858  land  survey. 


The  view  was  supported  in  a Department  of  Interior  legal  opinion  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  Clinton  administration.  In  Danuary  2001,  then-Solicitor 
Dohn  Leshy  said  the  Pueblo's  eastern  boundary  should  be  redrawn  to  include 
the  missing  land  --  unless  Congress  acts  to  ratify  a settlement  struck  by 
the  tribe,  the  federal  government  and  other  parties. 

That  deal  terminates  the  tribe's  rights  to  the  west  face  of  the 
mountains  in  exchange  for  numerous  concessions.  The  T'uf  Shur  Bien 
Preservation  Trust  Area,  which  means  "Green  Reed  Mountain"  in  the  Tiwa 
language,  would  be  established  for  religious  and  cultural  purposes. 

The  tribe  has  veto  authority  over  new  development,  a codified  right  to 
consultation  and  "authority"  in  the  area  over  Pueblo  members  and  members 
of  other  tribes  that  use  the  land.  Authority  is  defined  as  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  which  is  also  shared  with  the  federal  government. 

The  tribe's  civil  authority  extends  to  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  area. 
The  state  would  retain  jurisdiction  for  non-Indians  under  its  applicable 
laws,  according  to  the  legislation. 

The  bill  provides  for  a tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Pueblo  to  be  acquired 
in  trust  and  a provision  for  future  transfers.  One  prized  area,  however, 
is  being  held  tightly  by  its  owner,  who  said  at  an  April  hearing  he  would 
not  sell.  This  tract  is  currently  excluded  from  the  Trust  Area,  which 
despite  its  name  will  not  be  held  in  trust. 

In  addition  to  the  Pueblo,  two  neighboring  counties  are  granted  veto 
authority  over  new  uses. 

With  the  agreement  set  to  expire  this  November,  Congress  would  need  to 
move  quickly.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  still  needs  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Sandia  Pueblo  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  has  said  the  tribe  will  seek  legal 
enforcement  of  the  favorable  opinion  if  the  conflict  isn't  resolved.  The 
tribe  has  sought  additional  changes  to  the  bill  but  Bingaman  and  Domenici 
said  they  don't  expect  to  approve  them. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Office  of  Surface  Mining  won't  discuss  Peabody's  mining  application  with 
Hopi  and  Navajo  people 
by  Tanya  Hayes  Lee 

(KYKOTSMOVI,  Ariz.,  Duly  8,  2002)-  In  what  appears  to  be  a move  to 
ignore  Black  Mesa  Trust's  comments  on  Peabody  Energy's  revised  mining 
plan  for  Black  Mesa  Mine  and  its  application  for  a permanent  permit  for 
the  mine  submitted  in  Danuary,  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  has  agreed 
to  Peabody  Energy's  request  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  informal 
conferences  on  the  matter  that  they  promised  to  hold  this  summer. 

"This  is  yet  another  totally  unacceptable  example  of  collusion  between 
the  government  agency  that  is  supposed  to  be  overseeing  mining  and  a 
private  coal  mining  company,"  said  Vernon  Masayesva,  Executive  Director 
of  Black  Mesa  Trust. 

"Peabody  is  obviously  trying  to  sideline  the  Environmental  Impact  Study 
and  Cumulative  Hydrological  Impact  Assessment  that  OSM  assured  us  would 
be  conducted  as  part  of  its  evaluation  of  Peabody's  application.  The 


coal  company  does  not  want  public  scrutiny  of  their  corporate  practices 
nor  does  it  want  to  respond  to  the  many  allegations,  concerns  and 
comments  raised  by  Black  Mesa  Trust  and  its  attorneys." 

Among  those  concerns  is  the  250  million  gallons  of  water  that  Peabody 
impounds  at  the  mine  site  each  year. 

"We  must  have  a full  and  fair  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  environmental 
impacts  of  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  through  a meaningful  public  participation 
process,"  said  Mr.  Masayesva. 

In  a May  14  letter  to  OSM,  Peabody  said  that  they  would  amend  their 
lanuary  19  Black  Mesa  Mine  Permanent  Program  Permit  and  3-23  Mine  Plan 
Revision,  noting  that  the  revised  plan  as  originally  submitted  would 
have  required  an  "extensive  regulatory  review  process  of  up  to  two 
years . " 

Public  comments  on  the  lanuary  19  plan  were  due  on  April  29,  and  Black 
Mesa  Trust  and  its  attorneys  submitted  detailed  technical  comments  and 
questions  as  well  as  comments  from  farmers  and  residents  living  in  the 
area  affected  by  the  mining.  Most  of  the  concerns  focused  on  damage  to 
the  N-aquifer,  the  sole  source  of  drinking  water  for  the  Hopi  people  and 
about  27,000  Navajos  living  on  and  near  Black  Mesa. 

In  the  plan  submitted  in  lanuary,  Peabody  requested  permission  to 
increase  its  use  of  N-aquifer  water  to  5,700  acre  feet  a year-32%  more 
water  than  the  company  is  currently  pumping  out  of  the  aquifer, 
primarily  to  slurry  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station  in  Laughlin,  Nevada. 

On  May  14,  just  two  weeks  after  Black  Mesa  Trust  and  its  attorneys 
submitted  comments  on  the  plan,  Peabody  wrote  to  OSM  stating  that 
"Mohave  participants  [including  the  power  plant's  major  owner.  Southern 
California  Edison,  the  Hopi  Tribe,  Navajo  Nation  and  Peabody  itself] 
recently  identified  a secure  source  of  water  from  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  and  have  initiated  an  extensive  engineering  analysis  for 
developing  a new  pipeline." 

They  admitted,  however,  that  "the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the 
alternative  is  still  being  investigated"  and  that  "the  resources  for 
constructing  the  water  delivery  system  have  not  been  committed." 

"The  water  issue  on  Black  Mesa  has  been  analyzed  for  thirty  years,  and 
still  our  washes  and  springs  are  dying,  our  people  are  buying  water  from 
the  grocery  store,  and  our  farmers  are  seeing  their  crops  fail,"  said 
Masayesva . 

"It  could  take  months  to  complete  this  new  analysis,  and  years  to  find 
the  money  and  build  the  pipeline.  In  the  meantime,  Peabody  will  keep 
using  our  drinking  water  to  mine  and  transport  coal,"  he  continued. 

Masayesva  pointed  out  that  for  the  last  10  years,  Peabody,  the  United 
States  government,  and  the  tribes  have  been  talking  about  a pipeline 
from  Lake  Powell  to  supply  water  for  the  slurry  operation.  "In  fact,"  he 
said,  "government  officials  reported  that  bringing  water  from  Lake 
Powell  was  legally  and  economically  feasible,  and  the  Navajo  Tribe 
identified  a source  for  that  water  in  1984.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Reclamation  agreed  that  the  Navajo  idea  was  workable  and  said  that  they 
would  support  it." 

He  added,  "Had  the  parties  gotten  serious  about  a pipeline  back  in  the 
early  1990s  we  might  not  be  talking  about  switching  to  another  water 
source  at  the  11th  hour!.  We  are  optimistic  that  the  parties  will  solve 
this  problem,  but  we  can't  wait  another  ten  years,  or  even  one  year, 
while  they  argue  about  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  plumbing." 

"Where  are  our  tribal  leaders,  our  Chairman  and  our  Tribal  Council?" 
asked  Leonard  Selestewa,  President  of  Black  Mesa  Trust.  "The 
Hopi/Reliant  power  plant  project  was  terminated  because  the  Hopi  people 
did  not  want  it.  Has  the  Tribal  Council  asked  the  people  whether  this 
new  pipeline  proposal  is  an  acceptable  plan? 

"Now  is  the  time  for  the  Council  to  start  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
Hopi  people  in  its  government.  They  need  to  consult  with  us  before  they 
agree  to  a plan  that  could  mean  that  N-aquifer  water  will  continue  to  be 
pumped  for  years  to  come,"  he  said. 

Organizations  supporting  Black  Mesa  Trust  efforts  include  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Sierra  Club,  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 


Rights  Under  Law,  Oxfam  America,  WaterKeeper  Alliance,  Environment  Now, 
Grand  Canyon  Trust,  Glen  Canyon  Institute,  Arizona  Ethnobotanical 
Research  Association,  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition,  Flagstaff  Activist 
Network,  Sacred  Land  Film  Project,  Earth  Island  Institute,  Wild  Angels, 
and  Seventh  Generation  and  the  law  firms  of  Shearman  & Sterling  and 
Hagens-Berman . 

or  more  information  about  Black  Mesa  Trust,  visit 
www.blackmesatrust.org. 


Copyright  2002  - The  Glen  Canyon  Institute 
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Top  Interior  Official  Resigns 
Tue  Dul  30,  9:11  PM  ET 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE,  Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A top  Interior  Department  official  said  he  was  forced 
to  quit  Tuesday  because  he  challenged  the  department's  claims  that  it  is 
repairing  a historically  mismanaged  trust  fund  for  American  Indians. 

Special  Trustee  Thomas  Slonaker,  whose  position  was  created  by  Congress 
to  provide  independent  oversight  for  the  overhaul  of  the  fund  and  to 
report  back  to  lawmakers,  submitted  his  resignation  Tuesday  to  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

"I  was  given  the  choice  of  resigning  or  being  fired,"  Slonaker  said  in 
an  interview.  "Things  have  not  been  going  well  in  terms  of  trust  reform, 
but  it's  not  always  the  message  they  want  to  hear." 

Slonaker  has  clashed  with  Norton  and  department  officials,  offering 
testimony  in  court  and  before  Congress  that  contradicted  assertions  of 
progress  toward  fixing  the  century-old  trust  fund  designed  to  manage  oil, 
gas,  mining  and  timber  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

A history  of  mismanagement  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  an  unknown  amount 
of  money.  Attorneys  for  Indians  who  sued  the  government  say  at  least  $10 
billion  is  owed  to  more  than  300,000  Indian  landowners. 

Last  week.  White  House  counsel  and  Dustice  Department  ( news  - web 
sites)  attorneys  urged  Slonaker  not  to  submit  prepared  testimony  to  a 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  hearing  in  which  he  challenged  the 
department's  plans  to  account  for  lost  Indian  money. 

The  department  has  told  Congress  it  will  take  $2.5  billion  and  10  years 
to  conduct  a full  accounting,  but  Slonaker  said  a complete  accounting  is 
impossible  because  records  are  missing  or  have  been  destroyed. 

He  said  he  was  given  a letter  of  resignation  to  sign  during  a meeting 
with  Norton  and  Deputy  Secretary  Steven  Griles  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Norton  appointed  Donna  Erwin,  the  No.  3 official  in  Slonaker 's  office, 
as  a temporary  replacement  and  in  a statement  thanked  Slonaker  for  his 
service.  Interior  Department  spokesman  Eric  Ruff  would  not  comment  on 
Slonaker's  claims. 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  said  he  was  disappointed  by  Slonaker's 
resignation  and  the  administration's  refusal  to  give  him  real  authority. 

"Mr.  Slonaker's  resignation  is  just  one  more  signal  that  legislation  is 
clearly  necessary  to  cause  reform  to  the  Interior  Department's  management 
of  Indian  trust  funds,"  McCain  said  in  a statement. 


During  a hearing  Tuesday  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
American  Indian  leaders  said  they  won't  back  down  on  demands  that  an 
independent  commission  supervise  the  Interior  Department's  management  of 
$1  billion  a year  in  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

Tribal  leaders  want  the  commission  to  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
documents,  audit  the  department's  accounting  of  the  royalties  and  impose 
fines  against  the  interior  secretary  to  repair  a history  of  mismanagement 
that  has  squandered  an  unknown  amount  of  money. 

An  independent  commission  is  essential  to  fixing  management  problems  and 
is  not  negotiable,  said  Tex  Hall,  co-chairman  of  the  task  force  and 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Griles  said  the  department  has  constitutional  concerns  about  creating  an 
independent  commission  with  oversight  of  a cabinet  secretary. 

The  impasse  probably  means  legislation  meant  to  fix  the  historically 
mismanaged  trust  fund  won't  pass  Congress  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Indian  leaders  and  the  Department  have  agreed  to  creating  a new 
undersecretary  for  Indian  affairs  and  an  official  in  charge  of  trust  fund 
accountability  above  the  deputy  secretary  now  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  government  has  managed  proceeds  from  Indian  tribal  land  since  1820 
and  for  individual  Indians  since  1887.  Today  it  controls  45  million  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  315  tribes  and  11  million  acres  for  more  than  300,000 
individual  Indians.  The  lands  generate  more  than  $1  billion  annually. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  Leaders  Won't  Back  Down 
ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Tue,  Dul . 30,  2002 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - American  Indian  leaders  said  Tuesday  they  won't  back 
down  on  demands  that  an  independent  commission  supervise  the  Interior 
Department's  management  of  $1  billion  a year  in  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

Tribal  leaders  want  the  commission  to  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
documents,  audit  the  department's  accounting  of  the  royalties  and  impose 
fines  against  the  Interior  Secretary  to  repair  a history  of  mismanagement 
that  has  squandered  an  unknown  amount  of  money. 

An  independent  commission  is  essential  to  fixing  management  problems  and 
is  not  negotiable,  said  Tex  Hall,  co-chairman  of  the  task  force  and 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Steven  Griles  said  the  department  has 
constitutional  concerns  about  creating  an  independent  commission  with 
oversight  of  a cabinet  secretary. 

The  impasse  probably  means  legislation  meant  to  fix  the  historically 
mismanaged  trust  fund  won't  pass  Congress  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Time  is  not  on  our  side,"  said  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Indian  leaders  and  the  Interior  Department  have  agreed  to  creating  a 
new  undersecretary  for  Indian  affairs  and  an  official  in  charge  of  trust 
fund  accountability  above  the  deputy  secretary  now  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

But  Sen.  lohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  said  restructuring  the  BIA  will  solve 
problems  that  he  said  have  deprived  Indians  of  billions  of  dollars  over 
the  last  century. 


"If  this  were  being  done  to  any  other  group  of  Americans,  outrage  would 
prevail  across  the  country,"  McCain  said. 

Griles  said  the  departmental  changes  will  ensure  future  Indians  get  what 
they  are  entitled  to. 

The  federal  government  has  managed  proceeds  from  Indian  tribal  land 
since  1820  and  for  individual  Indians  since  1887.  Today  it  controls  45 
million  acres  of  land  belonging  to  315  tribes  and  11  million  acres  for 
more  than  300,000  individual  Indians.  The  lands  generate  more  than  $1 
billion  annually. 

But  mismanagement  of  the  Indian  money  has  squandered  an  untold  amount  of 
money.  In  1996,  the  department  was  sued  by  a group  of  Indians  who  claimed 
government  malfeasance  cost  individual  Indian  landowners  at  least  $10 
billion  since  the  department  began  managing  the  funds. 

Also  on  Tuesday,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  announced  the 
resignation  of  Special  Trustee  Thomas  Slonaker,  whose  post  was  created  by 
Congress  to  provide  independent  oversight  of  the  Indian  money. 

Slonaker  clashed  with  Norton  and  top  Interior  officials  and  earlier  this 
year  provided  testimony  damaging  to  the  secretary  during  a contempt  of 
court  trial  stemming  from  the  department's  failure  to  fix  the  trust  system 
The  judge's  ruling  is  pending. 

Norton  appointed  Donna  Erwin  as  a temporary  replacement. 

Copyright  c.  the  Macon  Telegraph. 
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Senate  panel  OKs  Navajo-Hopi  relocation  impact  study 
Special  to  The  Daily  Times 
Wednesday,  Duly  24,  2002 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  asked  the 
full  Senate  to  approve  a bill  which  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  an  independent  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Relocation  Law,  Navajo  President  Kelsey  Begaye  said  Tuesday. 

"Although  the  federal  government  has  spent  over  $300  million  on  the 
relocation  program,  no  study  has  ever  been  undertaken  to  assess  its  long- 
term effects  or  the  ongoing  needs  of  the  affected  communities,"  Begaye 
said . 

The  study,  to  be  conducted  by  an  independent  contractor  hired  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  would  analyze  whether  the  goals  of  the  1974 
Act  have  been  achieved;  recommend  activities  to  mitigate  the  consequences 
of  implementation  of  the  Act;  and  analyze  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
relocation,  as  well  as  the  ongoing  needs  of  the  relocated  population  and 
the  ongoing  needs  of  other  communities  including  the  Bennett  Freeze  area. 

The  study  would  also  address  the  effects  of  termination  of  the 
relocation  programs  and  closure  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  with  transfer  of  its  responsibilities  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  to  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  one  year  to 
submit  the  results  of  the  study  to  Congress,  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo 
Nation . 

"I  know  that  many  Navajo  families  have  been  traumatized  by  relocation 
and,  as  a result,  suffer  from  a much  higher  incidence  of  alcoholism, 
poverty,  suicide,  depression  and  physical  illnesses.  This  study  will  be 
critically  important  for  future  planning  and  funding  efforts  to  help  these 
families,"  Begaye  said. 

The  study  legislation,  which  is  part  of  the  Indian  Programs 
Reauthorization  and  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  2002,  must  still  pass  the 
full  Senate  and  the  House  before  going  to  President  Bush  for  his  signature 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Navajo  Nation  provided  this  article. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington  NM. 
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Drought  money  divided  up,  ready  for  spending 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK 

Duly  25,  2002 

The  $2.9  million  for  drought  and  wildfire  victims  is  ready  to  be  spent. 

Navajo  Nation  general  accounting  staff  reported  on  Wednesday  that  tribal 
programs  and  the  110  chapters  could  begin  spending  their  money  in  a couple 
of  hours. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  appropriated  $2,975,188  from  the  reserve  fund 
on  Duly  15  to  provide  help  with  the  drought  and  for  Navajo  people  who 
suffered  from  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires  in  northeastern  Arizona. 

Assistant  controller  Martin  E.  Ashley  reported  on  Wednesday  that  the 
balance  of  the  reserves,  which  was  about  $3.3  million  on  Dune  28,  is  now 
down  to  about  $336,000. 

Ashley  noted  that  the  balance  could  increase  or  decrease  after  the 
tribe's  auditors  receive  a letter  from  the  attorney  general  concerning  the 
tribe's  litigation  liabilities. 

Fie  stated  in  a Duly  8 letter  to  Delegate  Young  Deff  Tom  (Mariano 
Lake/Smith  Lake)  that  the  attorney  general's  letter  "may  not  be  favorable 
to  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Ashley  also  urged  the  council's  Budget  and  Finance  and  Public  Safety 
committees  in  a Duly  10  memo  to  consider  the  terrorists  attacks  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  enforce  tribal  laws  that  mandate 
that  the  reserves  be  maintained  at  about  $49  million. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Emergency  Management 
determine  which  chapters  are  severely  impacted  by  the  drought.  The 
department  should  also  be  responsible  for  distribution  of  funds. 

President  Kelsey  Begaye  signed  off  on  the  legislation  on  Duly  17,  saying 
he  decided  not  to  veto  the  $2.9  million  because  the  Navajo  people  are  in 
desperate  need  of  emergency  drought  and  wildfire  assistance. 

The  Emergency  Management  Commission  and  Begaye  declared  a reservation- 
wide drought  emergency  on  March  26. 

Vice  President  Taylor  McKenzie  and  tribal  staff  on  Dune  28  toured  areas 
around  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires  and  visited  with  about  a hundred  Navajo 
people  at  the  Round  Valley  evacuation  shelter  in  Eager,  Ariz. 

Tribal  staff  reported  that  some  of  the  Navajo  people  lost  their 
businesses,  homes  and  wages  or  had  smoke  damage  to  their  homes. 

The  staff  noted  that  the  Navajo  people  traveled  back  to  the  reservation 
to  ask  for  assistance  but  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Rodeo/Chediski 
shelters . 

The  emergency  management  office  asked  for  $75,188  to  assist  the  Navajo 
families  impacted  by  the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires,  which  was  included  in  the 
$2.9  million  approved  by  the  council. 

The  total  amount  for  the  110  chapters  is  $2  million  and  will  be 
distributed  according  to  tribal  law,  which  mandates  that  50  percent  be 
divided  equally  among  the  chapter  and  the  other  50  percent  be  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  registered  voters  at  each  chapter. 

A breakdown  of  the  $2  million  by  agencies  shows:  Eastern  (31  chapters), 
$511,615;  Fort  Defiance  (27  chapters),  $503,030;  Shiprock  (20  chapters), 
$370,612;  Western  (18  chapters),  $345,537;  and  Chinle  (14  chapters). 


$269, 206 . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  receiving  $408,537,  which  will  be  used 
on  livestock  sales,  land  and  livestock  assessments,  medical  supplies, 
rental  of  equipment  and  to  pay  for  overtime  for  eight  extension  agents, 
four  veterinarians  and  five  veterinarian  technicians. 

A portion  of  the  $408,537  will  compensate  District  Grazing  Committee 
members  and  Eastern  Land  Board  members  that  assist  with  drought  assessment 
and  inspections  at  Department  of  Agriculture  livestock  sales. 

The  Agriculture  Department  also  plans  to  use  $259,660  of  its  budget  as 
an  incentive  for  livestock  owners  to  sell  1,250  horses,  2,285  cattle  and 
814  sheep  for  ten  cents  a pound. 

The  Water  Resources  Department  was  provided  $252,571  and  they  plan  to 
use  $239,971  to  buy  water  storage  tanks,  stock  troughs,  handpumps,  tires, 
tubes,  parts  to  repair  windmills,  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  and  other 
supplies  and  materials. 

The  remainder  of  their  emergency  drought  budget  is  earmarked  for  travel 
costs  and  labor  for  their  12  field  offices,  which  take  care  of  livestock 
and  domestic  water  facilities. 

The  Emergency  Management  Office  was  allowed  $221,280,  which  includes  the 
$75,188  for  the  Navajo  people  that  were  financially  and  emotional  hurt  by 
the  Rodeo/Chediski  fires. 

The  Resource  Enforcement  Rangers  were  given  $44,000  to  purchase  radios, 
flares,  gas  cans,  latex  gloves,  dust  masks,  reflective  vests  and  other 
necessary  supplies  for  rangers  that  are  in  the  field  and  assisting  with 
drought  relief. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lack  of  resources  hampers  Indian  care 
07/22/2002 

PHOENIX  (AP)  --  The  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  is  overcrowded, 
underfunded  and  outdated. 

The  center,  which  serves  six  tribes  on  reservations  near  Phoenix  and  is 
a regional  referral  center  for  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada  and  parts  of 
California,  has  a budget  of  $67  million  --  only  half  what  officials  say  it 
needs . 

Built  in  1970,  the  center  has  a capacity  of  40,000  annual  outpatient 
visits.  Last  year's  total  was  250,000. 

Some  patients  wait  months  for  an  appointment  or  go  to  emergency  rooms 
for  care.  Others  simply  go  without. 

"There  is  an  impact  on  health,"  medical  center  Director  Anna  Albert  said. 
"People  self-select.  They  decide  not  to  come  to  a crowded  system." 

But  most  patients  have  no  other  options. 

Albert  worries  that  cancers  may  be  detected  late.  Emergency  room  doctors 
complain  that  broken  hands  become  crippled.  Podiatrists  mourn  that  too 
many  feet  are  amputated. 

If  patients  need  specialists,  the  usual  answer  is,  "Sorry,  none 
available. " 

There  are  no  heart  surgeons,  no  brain  surgeons,  no  hand  surgeons.  Those 
cases  are  referred  to  other  facilities,  and  patients  often  must  qualify 
for  aid  or  pay  themselves. 

No  money,  no  treatment. 

The  center,  one  of  only  three  in  the  Indian  Health  Service,  is  near  the 


top  of  the  service's  list  for  replacement,  which  could  mean  a new  facility, 
more  money  and  additional  staff  in  the  next  few  years. 

Meanwhile,  staff  members  make  do,  working  with  a dedication  that 
surprises  other  professionals. 

"People  who  visit  here  say  they  can't  believe  how  the  staff  thrives  in 
an  environment  like  this  with  this  lack  of  resources,"  Albert  said. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  exploding  urban  Indian  population,  which  was 
minimal  when  the  center  was  built.  Now,  more  than  56,000  urban  Indians 
rely  on  the  center. 

Despite  its  problems,  the  center  has  islands  of  excellence,  like  a 
podiatry  clinic  that  is  a model  for  programs  across  the  country.  It 
recently  spent  $lmillion  to  create  a state-of-the-art  intensive  care  unit. 

And  it  blends  traditional  healing  practices  with  Western  medicine.  In 
obstetrics,  women  in  labor  sit  in  a modern  whirlpool  tub,  but  can  hang 
onto  a length  of  knotted  material  suspended  overhead,  as  Indian  women  have 
done  for  centuries.  There  are  also  healing  ceremonies  and  sweat  lodges  and 
a teepee  for  group  meetings  of  cancer  patients. 

Albert  is  the  first  woman,  first  Native  American  and  first  non-physician 
to  run  the  hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press  - Sunday,  Duly  28,  2002 
Indian  center  opens  at  Vann  House 
By  Yolanda  Putman,  Staff  Writer 

American  Indians  are  not  Tomahawk  chops  and  wooden  nickels,  said  Cherokee 
Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith. 

He  said  his  hope  is  that  people  understand  that  Indians  are  a people 
with  cultural  and  economic  diversity. 

"We  have  a long  way  to  go,  but  this  facility  helps  us  get  past  the 
stereotypes  and  bigotry,"  he  said. 

Chief  Smith  was  one  of  dozens  of  people  who  gathered  near  the  Chief  Vann 
House  state  historic  site  in  Chatsworth,  Ga.,  on  Saturday  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Robert  E.  Chambers  Interpretive  Center. 

Chief  Smith  was  one  of  dozens  of  people  of  Cherokee  descent  who  traveled 
from  Oklahoma  to  attend  the  dedication.  The  event  also  included  members  of 
the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a federally  recognized  tribe  in 
western  North  Carolina.  Descendants  of  slaves  who  worked  the  land  also 
attended . 

"My  grandfather  was  a slave  here,"  said  Eula  Branham,  a black  woman  who 
drove  from  Atlanta  to  the  dedication.  The  center  included  a book  written 
by  her  grandfather,  Levi  Boisey  Branham,  in  one  of  its  displays. 

The  center  tells  the  story  of  Chief  Dames  Vann,  a mixed-blood  Indian  who 
owned  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  and  had  200  slaves.  He  also  had  a desire 
to  educate  the  Cherokee  people. 

He  gained  recognition  early  in  life  because  he  was  one  few  Cherokee  who 
could  read  English.  As  a teenager  he  was  called  to  read  letters  to  the 
tribe  from  Tennessee  Gov.  Dohn  Sevier  and  others. 

Mr.  Vann,  who  was  sometimes  described  as  "brutal,  violent  and 
intemperate,"  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  area  in  the  early  1800s, 
according  to  historians. 

Rick  Wood,  Chattanooga  project  manager  of  the  Trust  for  Public  Land, 
stood  outside  the  Vann  House  and  pointed  all  around. 


"Dust  about  everything  over  there  you  can  see,  he  owned  it,"  said  Mr. 
Wood.  It  was  about  900  acres  total,  he  said. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Land  hopes  to  raise  funds  to  purchase  95  acres  of 
the  land  in  two  years,  he  said.  The  organization  plans  to  make  trails  on 
the  land  and  use  some  of  it  as  farmland. 

After  Mr.  Vann  died  in  1809,  his  son,  Doseph,  inherited  most  of  the 
property.  He  was  forced  out  of  the  house  in  1835  after  unknowingly 
breaking  a Georgia  law  by  hiring  a white  man  to  oversee  his  slaves. 

"I  feel  at  home  here,  knowing  that  my  ancestors  were  here,"  said 
Principal  Chief  Leon  Dones  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  "We 
are  survivors." 

Chief  Smith  said  he  had  "mixed  feelings"  about  the  dedication. 

He  said  he  remembered  the  history  of  the  state  government  issuing  a 
proclamation  to  keep  peace  between  the  American  Indians  and  white  settlers 
in  Georgia.  "Within  a decade  we  were  on  our  trail  of  tears,"  where 
thousands  of  Indians  died  after  being  forced  to  leave  the  area,  he  said. 

Before  the  interpretive  center  was  built,  people  could  only  walk  through 
the  house  and  see  the  area  where  Chief  Vann  lived.  With  the  $400,000 
center,  guests  can  know  more  about  Chief  Vann's  life.  The  center  also 
includes  a 50-seat  theater  with  a film  that  tells  the  story  of  Chief  Vann 
and  American  Indians. 

The  interpretive  center  was  named  after  Robert  E.  Chambers,  former  mayor 
of  Chatsworth  and  treasurer  of  the  Chief  Vann  House  committee.  Mr. 
Chamber's  grandson,  Tom  Greeson,  and  his  wife,  Deannette,  donated  funds 
to  begin  construction  of  the  interpretive  center  in  1998. 
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Treaty  negotiators  get  new  instructions 
Dirk  Meissner 
Canada . com 

Wednesday,  Duly  31,  2002 

VICTORIA  (CP)  --  Treaty  negotiators  for  the  British  Columbia  government 
were  told  Wednesday  to  find  workable  solutions  to  the  contentious  issue  of 
aboriginal  self-government  in  talks  with  First  Nations,  Attorney  General 
Geoff  Plant  said. 

Aboriginal  leaders,  who  earlier  threatened  to  scuttle  treaty  talks  if 
the  B.C.  government  pushes  ahead  with  proposals  for  a municipal  style  of 
aboriginal  self-government,  said  British  Columbia  can  bring  what  it  wants 
to  the  table,  but  that  doesn't  mean  the  province  will  get  its  way. 

"In  a tripartite  negotiation,  no  one  party  can  walk  in  and  set  the  rules 
of  the  game,"  said  Lydia  Hwitsum,  a spokeswoman  for  the  First  Nations 
Summit,  the  largest  aboriginal  organization  in  British  Columbia. 
Aboriginals  are  "anxious  to  get  back  to  negotiations,"  she  said. 

British  Columbia,  Ottawa  and  First  Nations  have  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  negotiate  modern-day  treaties  for  more  than  a decade. 

A provincewide  referendum  last  month  conducted  by  the  B.C.  Liberal 
government  saw  35  per  cent  of  voters  support  by  more  than  80  per  cent 
eight  questions  the  province  intends  to  use  as  a guiding  set  of  principles 


for  provincial  treaty  negotiators. 

Voters  were  asked  if  they  favoured  a municipal  style  of  self-government 
for  aboriginals  and  hunting  and  fishing  rights  for  non-aboriginals  on 
Crown  land. 

Plant,  the  minister  responsible  for  treaty  negotiations,  said  he  issued 
his  negotiators  new  marching  orders  based  on  the  results  of  the  Duly  3 
referendum. 

"Now  that  the  referendum  is  over,  we  have  guidance  from  the  people  on 
those  issues,"  he  said. 

Plant's  letter  to  negotiators  says  B.C.  is  committed  to  following  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  referendum  results,  but  "we  must  recognize  that 
this  is  a negotiation  among  three  parties  and  as  such,  some  measure  of 
compromise  is  inevitable." 

Negotiators  must  look  for  creative  and  flexible  treaty  solutions.  Plant 
said  in  an  interview. 

"In  this  particular  dance,  it  takes  three  to  tango,"  he  said  in  an 
interview. 

Self-government  will  be  difficult  and  it  is  up  to  negotiators  to  look 
for  practical,  workable,  affordable  models.  Plant  said. 

"We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do  about  what  self-  government  really  means," 
he  said. 

Robert  Nault,  federal  Indian  Affairs  minister,  has  repeatedly  said 
Ottawa  is  opposed  to  a municipal  style  of  self-government  for  First 
Nations . 

Ed  Dohn,  a First  Nations  Summit  spokesman  and  former  New  Democratic 
Party  government  cabinet  minister,  said  aboriginals  want  to  negotiate 
treaties  before  their  grandchildren  turn  grey. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Canadian  Press. 
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Reserve  in  Burnt  Church,  N.B.,  close  to  signing  native  fishery  deal 
Duly  30,  2002 

BURNT  CHURCH,  N.B.  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  and  Burnt  Church  First 
Nation  are  close  to  signing  a deal  that  could  prevent  more  violent  clashes 
over  lobster  fishing  on  New  Brunswick's  Miramichi  Bay. 

The  CBC  reported  Tuesday  that  a deal  that  could  be  inked  as  early  as 
Friday  and  would  allow  the  band  to  have  a limited  fall  fishery  for  food 
only.  In  return,  Ottawa  would  give  the  band  new  boats  and  equipment  and 
band  fishermen  would  be  permitted  to  catch  more  lobster  during  the  non- 
native spring  season. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  would  also  hire  natives  to  do 
scientific  research  into  the  fishery,  the  CBC  reported. 

Bob  Allain,  a DFO  spokesman  in  Moncton,  N.B.,  said  a deal  should  put  an 
end  to  violent  clashes  that  have  marred  the  fall  fishery  the  last  two 
years . 

"If  there  is  compliance  with  the  agreement  and  if  people  respect  the 
provisions  that  are  there  for  the  various  fisheries  involved  and  there's 
an  acceptance  of  the  framework,  then  there  ought  not  to  be  a problem,"  he 
told  the  CBC. 

There  appears  to  be  a growing  appetite  for  a settlement  on  the  reserve, 
which  has  resisted  any  deal  until  now.  The  band  is  now  in  third-party 
receivership  and  unemployment  is  high. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruled  two  years  ago  that  aboriginals  have  a 
right  to  a moderate  livelihood  from  a fishery  managed  by  the  federal 
government.  But  lower  courts  have  said  DFO  can  still  shut  down  native 


fishing  in  the  name  of  conservation.  And  it  has,  seizing  much  gear  and 
small  boats,  leading  to  violence  and  even  gunshots  being  fired  on  the 
water . 

Many  reserves  in  the  Maritimes  have  already  signed  similar  agreements 
with  Ottawa  and  are  catching  fish  with  a flotilla  of  new  boats. 

Non-native  fishers  have  always  argued  the  only  way  to  guarantee  peace  on 
the  water  is  for  everyone,  natives  included,  to  fish  during  the  same 
spring  season. 

"What  we  need  is  some  common  ground  and  this  agreement  has  to  be  an 
important  beginning  to  creating  that  common  ground,  for  everyone's  benefit 
for  this  season  and  for  the  future, " said  Sandy  Siegel  of  the  Maritime 
Fishermen's  Union. 
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Fishermen  protest  "racist"  native  fishery 
Despite  fines  of  up  to  $100,000 
commercial  fishermen  illegally  cast  their  nets 
BCTV  News  on  Global 
Saturday,  August  03,  2002 

A B.C.  member  of  Parliament  is  facing  charges  of  fishing  without  a license 

Alliance  Member  John  Cummins  was  among  39  people  issued  orders  to  appear 
in  court  for  their  role  in  a protest  fishery  on  the  Fraser  River  Saturday 
morning. 

Early  that  morning  there  was  activity  at  Steveston  docks  for  the  first 
time  in  a long  while,  as  commercial  fishermen  prepared  their  nets  before 
heading  out  to  protest  the  weekend's  native-only  fishery. 

Phil  Eidsvik  of  the  B.C.  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition  said  the 
commercial  fishermen  were  protesting  a government  decision  that  they  see 
as  racist. 

"We're  protesting  that  the  department  of  fisheries,  the  Chretien  federal 
government,  thinks  that  race  should  determine  whether  fishermen  go  to  work 
today . 

"You  have  to  belong  to  one  of  two  select  aboriginal  bands  to  go  to  work. 
And  we  think  that  racial  segregation  is  something  that  belongs  in  Alabama 
in  the  1900s  and  not  Canada  in  2002,"  he  said. 

The  commercial  fishermen  have  only  been  allowed  to  fish  salmon  for  three 
hours  this  season.  In  contrast,  Tswassen  and  Musqueam  bands  have  been 
given  26  hours  this  weekend. 

So,  despite  risking  huge  fines,  commercial  fishermen  are  dropping  their 
nets  and  fishing  alongside  the  natives. 

Commercial  fisherman  Norman  Frites  said  he  and  his  colleagues  had  no 
choice  but  to  protest. 

"What  else  have  we  got  to  do?"  he  said.  "I  mean  the  salmon  tab  is  worth 
nothing  anyways  if  we  can't  fish.  So  if  they  take  it  away  today,  well, 
then  what  can  you  do  about  it?" 

The  natives  say  they  were  given  the  large  window  because  they  have 
inferior  equipment,  which  puts  them  at  a disadvantage  to  the  commercial 
fishermen . 

Arnie  Narcisse  of  Aboriginal  Fisheries  Commission  said  the  natives  take 
longer  to  catch  the  same  amount  of  fish. 

"In  the  three  hours  that  it  takes  these  guys  to  catch  that  number,  it 
takes  our  guys  two  days  to  catch  that  number,"  he  said.  "So  that's 
basically  why  these  fisheries  are  planned  in  this  way." 

As  expected,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  and  the  RCMP  were 


out  in  full  force. 

The  DFO  says  the  protest  was  largely  peaceful. 

Twenty  officers  from  the  DFO  in  six  vessels  patrolled  the  river  from  the 
Mission  bridge  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  to  stop  the  protesters. 

A first-time  offender  could  face  a fine  of  up  to  $100,000. 

The  commercial  fishermen  are  also  going  to  have  a hard  time  selling  the 
fish  they  caught. 

Because  it  was  an  illegal  fishery,  their  packagers  cannot  buy  the  fish 
from  them. 

The  DFO  has  threatened  to  seize  their  packaging  equipment  if  they 
purchase  any  illegal  salmon. 
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Alberta  to  clamp  down  on  native  child  welfare  agency 
POSTED  AT  6:48  PM  EDT  Sunday,  August  4 
Canadian  Press 

Edmonton  - The  deaths  of  seven  Samson  First  Nation  children  have  prompted 
the  Alberta  government  to  take  a more  active  role  in  the  band's  child 
welfare  agency. 

The  children  died  under  questionable  circumstances  between  August  1999 
and  April  2002.  All  seven  children  had  been  under  the  care  and 
jurisdiction  of  Samson's  autonomous  child  welfare  agency,  Kasohkowew. 

In  April,  after  the  seventh  death  in  less  than  three  years,  the  province 
temporarily  suspended  the  band's  power  to  run  its  own  child  welfare 
services.  Next  month,  the  province  must  decide  whether  to  terminate  or 
renew  its  child  welfare  agreement  with  Samson  Nation. 

Leaders  on  the  reserve,  60  kilometres  south  of  Edmonton,  have  to  deal 
with  Iris  Evans,  Alberta's  Minister  of  Children's  Services. 

Ms.  Evans  wants  tough  new  measures  written  into  the  band's  child  welfare 
contract  when  it's  renewed  Sept.  30. 

If  an  agreement  can't  be  reached,  Ms.  Evans  says  her  department  could 
resume  control  of  child  protection,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Kasohkowew  Child  Wellness  Society  in  1997. 

Ms.  Evans  wants  the  power  to  remove  Kasohkowew' s top  manager  and  board 
of  directors  written  into  the  new  agreement. 

But  Samson  Chief  Victor  Buffalo,  who  was  elected  in  May,  said  that  may 
be  excessive. 

"It  seems  very  heavy-handed,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,"  he  said. 

The  4,800  Cree  living  on  the  reserve  blame  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
poverty  and  lack  of  education,  violence  and  hopelessness  for  social 
conditions  that  have  seen  274  Samson  children  taken  into  care.  Child 
welfare  officials  are  involved  in  the  lives  of  another  57  youngsters. 

The  poverty  on  Samson,  and  on  three  other  reserves  around  Flobbema,  is 
difficult  to  understand  given  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  oil 
and  gas  royalties  the  bands  have  collected  for  decades,  said  lames  Dempsey, 
an  ethnohistorian  with  the  University  of  Alberta's  school  of  native 
studies . 

The  Flobbema  bands  are  among  just  20  in  Canada  with  sources  of  income 
that  do  not  come  directly  from  the  federal  government,  he  said. 

"Why  do  we  have  a band  that,  on  the  books,  is  making  lots  of  money  but, 
when  you  look  at  it,  is  not  any  different  from  [poorer  bands]  in  northern 
Alberta?" 

Fie  said  Samson  band  leaders  could  have  allocated  some  oil  and  gas  money 
to  social  programs,  including  child  welfare. 

But  Chief  Buffalo  and  other  Samson  leaders  insist  that  a treaty  signed 
in  1876  gives  the  federal  government  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Dempsey  said  if  real  change  is  to  happen  on  native  reserves,  that 


attitude  must  change  first. 

Ms.  Evans  is  also  reviewing  agreements  with  17  other  aboriginal  agencies 
in  the  province,  ending  what  critics  have  called  a hands-off  approach  to 
on-reserve  child  welfare  services. 

Ms.  Evans  wants  annual  reporting  requirements  for  Kasohkowew  written 
into  the  new  contract,  along  with  guaranteed  access  to  case  files  when  a 
dispute  develops. 

The  Minister  temporarily  stripped  Samson  of  its  delegated  child  welfare 
authority  last  spring  after  seven  children  died  in  a 32-month  period.  It 
was  the  only  time  the  province  has  revoked  authority  from  an  on-reserve 
agency  since  the  first  delegated  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Calgary- 
area  Siksika  band  in  1973. 

Kasohkowew  refused  to  turn  over  case  files  and  made  it  clear  provincial 
employees  were  not  welcome  on  Samson  land.  Ms.  Evans  returned  delegated 
authority  May  6 in  exchange  for  Kasohkowew  agreeing  to  a joint  review  of 
case  files  involving  department  staff. 

Scrutiny  of  167  cases  shows  key  areas  for  improvement  include 
supervising  suicidal  children,  monitoring  foster  homes  and  planning  for 
the  futures  of  youngsters,  Ms.  Evans  said. 

With  the  deadline  to  rewrite  the  Kasohkowew  agreement  looming,  Mr. 
Buffalo  and  Ms.  Evans  appear  to  have  found  common  ground  on  the  need  to 
open  up  the  authority's  board  membership,  which  is  controlled  by  Samson 
band  councilors. 

Mr.  Buffalo  said  he  has  set  a six-month  timetable  to  change  the  makeup 
of  Kasohkowew' s board.  He  said  he  is  willing  to  add  representatives  from 
the  provincial  government  and  the  business  community,  along  with  more 
Samson  members. 

He  said  the  organization  has  functioned  as  a closed  organization  for  too 
long. 

"I  don't  know  ...  what  they  do,"  Mr.  Buffalo  said.  "They  have  isolated 
themselves . " 

Kasohkowew  is  one  of  18  aboriginal  agencies  providing  on-reserve  child 
protection  services  to  aboriginal  children  in  Alberta.  Although  funding  is 
provided  by  Ottawa,  quality-control  standards  are  set  by  the  province. 

The  agencies  have  not  been  subject  to  the  same  annual  reporting 
requirements  as  non-native  children's  services  authorities  operating 
around  the  province. 
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Mexico  gov't  to  renew  push  for  Indian  rights 
Monica  Medel,  EFE  - 8/3/2002 

A law  extending  full  recognition  of  the  rights  and  autonomy  of  Mexico's 
indigenous  peoples  is  the  major  piece  of  unfinished  business  facing  the 
country,  Indian  affairs  head  Xochitl  Galvez  told  EFE  Friday. 

The  Mexican  Congress  approved  the  first  federal  Indian  rights  law  in 
April  2001,  but  the  indigenous  communities  rejected  the  measure  on  the 
grounds  that  it  failed  to  give  them  self-determination  or  the  right  "to 
use  and  exploit"  the  natural  resources  within  their  territories. 

Galvez,  herself  an  Otomi  Indian,  said  the  law  did  contain  some  positive 


elements,  such  as  its  - albeit  limited  - recognition  of  the  autonomy  and 
diversity  of  the  indigenous  peoples. 

She  noted,  however,  that  the  legislation  was  weak  in  other  aspects, 
"which  must  be  reassessed  and  debated." 

The  origins  of  the  current  Indian  law  lay  in  the  provisions  of  the  San 
Andres  Accords,  signed  by  a congressional  peace  commission  and  the 
Zapatista  guerrillas  in  1996  with  the  aim  of  bringing  peace  to  the  poor 
and  conflict-ridden  southern  state  of  Chiapas. 

The  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  took  up  arms  in  January  1994  as 
self-proclaimed  defenders  of  the  indigenous  communities  of  Chiapas. 

But  Congress  introduced  significant  changes  to  the  1996  draft,  prompting 
challenges  by  many  municipalities  with  large  Indian  populations,  and  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  is  currently  being  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court . 

Galvez,  who  is  President  Vicente  Fox's  top  adviser  on  Indian  affairs, 
said  the  pope's  just-concluded  visit  to  Mexico  served  to  significantly 
raise  the  profile  and  standing  of  the  country's  indigenous  peoples. 

In  a 42-hour  visit  ending  Thursday,  John  Paul  II  beatified  two  Indian 
martyrs  and  canonized  16th-century  Aztec  peasant  Juan  Diego,  who  became 
the  first  Indian  saint  in  the  Americas. 

"The  pope's  message  helps  mestizos  (people  of  mixed  Indian  and  European 
heritage  - the  majority  in  Mexico)  to  reassess  the  indigenous  peoples, 
because  there  is  vicious  discrimination  against  the  Indians  in  this 
country,"  Galvez  said. 

But,  she  added,  "the  pope  fell  short  of  the  mark,  because  he  did  not  ask 
for  recognition  of  the  political  and  economic  rights"  of  Mexico's  Indians, 
who  represent  around  10  percent  of  the  country's  roughly  100  million 
people. 

On  Thursday,  as  the  flight  taking  the  pope  back  to  Rome  was  still 
taxiing  down  the  runway.  Fox  reasserted  his  commitment  to  the  country's 
indigenous  communities,  promising  "to  continue  working  for  them,  with  due 
regard  for  their  culture,  tradition  and  history,  to  fully  integrate  them 
in  today's  Mexico." 

In  fact,  the  pope's  declaration  that  "Mexico  needs  its  Indians  and  the 
Indians  need  Mexico,"  made  during  his  homily  at  the  canonization  of  Duan 
Diego,  became  the  theme  of  his  visit  and  was  echoed  by  Fox  and  other 
government  officials. 

Galvez  said  this  marked  another  step  toward  the  recognition  of  Indian 
rights,  likening  this  week's  events  to  the  Zapatistas  March  2001  caravan 
to  Mexico  City,  which  featured  representatives  of  indigenous  communities 
appearing  before  Congress  to  urge  the  approval  of  the  Indian  rights  law  as 
originally  drafted. 

According  to  Galvez,  phenomena  such  as  globalization  have  placed 
indigenous  peoples  on  the  international  agenda,  and  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  dropped  from  that  agenda. 

She  also  called  on  the  media  to  play  a more  active  role  in  the 
integration  and  development  of  the  Indians. 

"Let  Indian  languages  flow  in  the  media,  let  them  make  their  culture 
known,  not  just  the  image  of  the  indolent  and  drunkard  Indian.  Indigenous 
peoples  are  much  more  than  that,"  she  said. 
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ONE  MORE  ACT  OF  VIOLENCE  AGAINST  XUCURU  PEOPLE 

RECIFE-  The  Xucuru  people  are  inhabitants  of  the  Ororuba  Mountains  in 
the  state  of  Pernambuco,  northeast  Brazil,  since  time  immemorial.  With  a 
population  of  around  8,500  people,  divided  into  23  communities,  the  Xucuru 
are  a national  reference  and  an  example  of  strength,  bravery  and  dignity. 

Although  living  in  hostile  and  discriminatory  surroundings,  their  force 
reveals  a strong  capacity  for  networking,  and  they  have  been  rewarded  with 
many  victories,  such  as  the  recent  official  recognition  of  their  traditional 
territory.  This  has  caused  the  anger  amongst  rural  oligarchies,  that 
represent  the  regional  political  and  economic  power. 

Because  of  their  bravery  and  resistance,  many  Xucuru  leaders  have  been 
systematically  murdered  in  an  attempt  to  spread  fear  and  intimidation 
amongst  the  people.  Most  of  the  crimes  are  not  receiving  proper 
investigative  treatment  and  are  surrounded  by  suspicious  facts.  One  example 
is  the  suicide,  while  under  Federal  Policy  custody,  of  the  main  suspect  of 
the  murder  of  a Xucuru  leader  (Chicao) . 

It  was  recently  broadcast  by  press  that  many  Xucuru  leaders  are  to  be 
imprisoned,  being  accused  of  participating  in  the  murder  of  their  own 
leaders.  This  is  a clear  strategy  to  silence  and  demobilise  their 
organisation.  In  our  view,  this  is  part  of  a national  process  that  aims  to 
make  popular  leaders  appear  to  be  criminals. 

This  is  what  happened  some  days  ago  when  loao  Campos  da  Silva,  a Xucuru 
know  as  Dandao,  was  arrested  and  accused  of  murdering  another  Xucuru  leader 
in  August  2001  (Chico  Quele). 

We  want  to  call  attention  to  this  deception  against  the  Xucuru  People  and 
its  leaders,  which  aims  to  benefit  regional  rural  oligarchies  interests  and 
demobilise  the  struggle  of  indigenous  and  oppressed  people  in  Brazil. 

The  entities  affiliated  to  the  National  Movement  of  Human  Rights, 
Pernambuco,  asks  people  and  entities  to  send  messages  to  the  following 
government  officials: 

Ministerio  da  Dustica 
Paulo  Sergio  Pinheiro 

Esplanada  dos  Ministerios,  Bloco  T,  Cep:  70064-900  Brasilia/DF,  Brasil 
Fone:  (61)  2183000  Fax:  (61)  2242448 
E-mail:  gabinetemj@mj.gov.br 

Presidencia  da  Republica 
Presidente  Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso 

Praca  dos  Tres  Poderes,  Palacio  do  Planalto  - 3 andar  Cep:  70160-900 
Brasilia/DF,  Brasil. 

Fones:  (61)  2231958  e (61)  221.1221,  Fax:  (61)  411-2222 
E-mail : protocolo@planalto.gov . br 

Fundacao  Nacional  do  Indio 
Presidente  Artur  Nobre  Mendes 
e-mail:  infocgae@funai.gov.br 

Procuradoria  Geral  da  Republica 

Procurador  Geral  da  Republica  Dr.  Geraldo  Brindeiro 

Setor  de  Administracao  Federal  Sul  (SAF-Sul)  Quadra  4,  conjt  C 

6 andar,  gab  602  cep  70050-900  Fax  (61)  3031.6493 

e-mail-  GBrindeiro@pgr .mpf . gov . br 

Srs.  Procuradores  da  Republica 

Dr.  Marcos  Antonio  da  Silva  Costa  e Dr.  Antonio  Carlos  Barreto  Campello 
Av  Gov.  Agamenon  Magalhaes,  1800,  Espinheiro  Recife/PE 
E-  mail:  informatica_lista@prpe.mpf .gov.br 

6 Cmara  de  Coordenacao  e Revisao-  Comunidades  Indigenas  e Minorias 
Dra  Ela  Wiecko  Volkmer  de  Castilho 

Setor  de  Administracao  Federal  Sul  (SAF-Sul)  Quadra  4,  con j . C,  3 andar 
Sala  356  Cep  70050-900  Fax  (61)  3031-6121 


e-mail:  ewc001@pgn.mpf.gov. bn 


The  text  of  the  letten  as  following: 

We  stnongly  expness  oun  total  indignation  nelating  to  the  tneatment  being 
given  to  Xucunu  people  in  Pennambuco,  especially  the  annest  of  loao  Campos 
da  Silva,  known  as  Dandao,  a Xucunu  leaden. 

To  us,  the  way  he  was  annested  neveals  a conspinacy  to  weaken  and 
demobilise  Xucunu  peoples'  stnuggle  and  onganization . 

Funthenmone,  we  all  fean  fon  the  secunity  and  physical  integnity  of  Dandao 
Xucunu,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fedenal  Policy  showed  its  incapacity  to 
pnotect  them  in  the  episode  of  the  suicide  of  "Ze  de  Riva",  main  suspect  of 
the  Chicao  Xucunu  munden.  Thenefone,  we  considen  the  Fedenal  Police  and  the 
Fedenal  Ministenio  Publico  fon  any  damage  to  Dandao' s integnity  that  he  may 
sufffen  while  unden  Fedenal  Policy  custody. 

We  also  nepudiate  any  stnategy  to  make  indigenous  leadens  appean  to  be 
cniminals  and  any  initiative  to  falsely  accuse  them  of  the  munden  of  thein 
leadens.  We  also  nequine  the  tnue 
mundens  to  be  annested. 

(Full  Name,  addness,  pnofession,  onganisation) 

Distnibuted  by:  'AMAZON  ALLIANCE' 

FOR  INDIGENOUS  AND  TRADITIONAL  PEOPLES  OF  THE  AMAZON  BASIN 

1367  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20036-1860 

tel  (202)785-3334 

fax  (202)785-3335 

amazon@amazonalliance. ong 

http://www.amazonalliance.ong 

Disclaimen:  All  copynights  belong  to  oniginal  publishen.  The  Amazon 
Alliance  has  not  venified  the  accunacy  of  the  fonwanded  message.  Fonwanding 
this  message  does  not  necessanily  connote  agneement  with  the  positions 
stated  thene-in. 

The  Amazon  Alliance  fon  Indigenous  and  Tnaditional  Peoples  of  the  Amazon 
Basin  is  an  initiative  bonn  out  of  the  pantnenship  between  indigenous  and 
tnaditional  peoples  of  the  Amazon  and  gnoups  and  individuals  who  shane  thein 
concenns  fon  the  futune  of  the  Amazon  and  its  peoples.  Thene  ane  oven  eighty 
non-govennmental  onganizations  fnom  the  Nonth  and  South  active  in  the 
Alliance.  The  Amazon  Alliance  wonks  to  defend  the  nights,  tennitonies,  and 
envinonment  of  indigenous  and  tnaditional  peoples  of  the  Amazon  Basin. 
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Natives  slam  ' patennalistic ' police  plan 
Single  aboniginal  police  fonce  dnaws  flak 
Doe  Panaskevas 
Calgany  Henald 
Wednesday,  Duly  31,  2002 

Albenta  native  leadens  ane  funious  oven  a pnovincial  govennment  committee 


proposal  for  a single  aboriginal  police  force,  saying  the  move  smacks  of 
traditional  condescending  attitudes. 

"It's  the  same  as  saying  there's  going  to  be  one  (white)  police  chief 
for  all  of  Alberta,"  Will  Willier,  legal  counsel  for  the  Siksika  First 
Nation,  said  Tuesday  as  a two-day  conference  on  native  policing  opened  in 
Calgary. 

"It's  very  paternalistic,"  added  Willier,  a conference  speaker, 
"something  we  faced  for  a couple  of  hundred  years,  (the  suggestion)  that 
we  don't  know  what's  best  for  us." 

But  another  speaker,  a police  chief  from  a regional  native  force  in 
Manitoba  who  echoed  some  of  Willier 's  displeasure,  admitted  that  Manitoba 
bands  co-operating  to  police  themselves  are  saving  millions  of  dollars  in 
costs . 

And  a spokeswoman  for  Alberta's  solicitor  general  said  the  province 
hasn't  shut  natives  out  of  negotiations  about  future  policing,  as  some 
conference  delegates  claimed. 

About  75  representatives  from  native  bands  across  the  province,  as  well 
as  speakers  from  outside  Alberta,  met  Tuesday  to  discuss  a recent 
recommendation  that  the  solicitor  general  look  into  a provincewide 
aboriginal  force. 

"Out  of  this  meeting,  I would  like  to  see  a framework  and  a strategy 
that  you  can  bring  forward,"  Calgary-born  Senator  Thelma  Chalifoux,  one  of 
five  aboriginal  Senate  appointees,  told  delegates. 

"If  you  want  self-government,  this  is  the  time  to  really  begin 
negotiating  government-to-government, " Chalifoux  said. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  government's  MLA  policing  review  committee 
published  a report  containing  35  recommendations  for  consideration  by 
Solicitor  General  Heather  Forsyth. 

One  of  the  recommendations  suggested  the  government  develop  a provincial 
aboriginal  police  force,  or  at  least  a regional  or  treaty-based  force 
working  under  a single  police  commission. 

Forsyth  has  called  on  the  public  to  provide  input  on  all  the  report's 
recommendations  by  Oct.  15,  after  which  she  will  consider  what  changes  may 
be  made  to  the  Alberta  Police  Act. 

But  any  plan  that  might  see  natives  from  one  of  Alberta's  43  First 
Nations  policing  those  in  another  won't  appeal  to  the  province's  native 
leaders,  said  Adrian  Stimson,  chief  of  the  Siksika  Nation,  about  90 
kilometres  east  of  Calgary,  and  host  of  the  conference. 

"It  won't  work,"  Stimson  said,  of  a single  native  police  force.  He  and 
others  at  the  conference  underscored  that  language  and  cultural 
differences  between  tribes,  while  appearing  small  to  outsiders,  were 
significant  to  natives. 

"My  constables  go  to  a Cree  nation  when  they  don't  know  the  customs?" 
Stimson,  a Blackfoot,  said,  chuckling  slightly  and  shrugging  his  shoulders 
in  disbelief. 

Stimson  is  currently  embroiled  in  another  policing  problem:  trying  to 
reinstate  the  Siksika  police  after  RCMP  took  over  patrols  on  the  reserve 
in  April  because  of  federal  government  allegations  of  mismanagement 
against  the  band. 

Five  native  police  services  are  currently  operating  in  the  province.  Two 
--  the  Blood  Tribe  and  Louis  Bull  services  --  have  full  authority  on  their 
respective  lands.  Three  services  are  being  developed:  the  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  Regional  Police  Service,  which  represents  eight  First  Nations,  the 
North  Peace  police  and  the  Tsuu  T'ina  police,  the  latter  on  Calgary's 
southwestern  fringe. 

The  chief  of  the  country's  oldest  native  police  force  shared  the  desire 
of  conference  delegates  that  they  --  rather  than  the  province  --  should  be 
the  architect  of  future  First  Nation  policing. 

But  Frank  McKay,  chief  of  the  Dakota  Ojibway  Police  Service  in  Brandon, 
Man.,  a force  that  has  operated  since  1978  and  that  has  had  full  authority 
among  seven  Manitoban  tribes  since  the  early  '90s,  saw  one  redeeming  value 
to  a provincewide  aboriginal  force. 

"The  only  merit  I see  would  be  that  it's  cost-effective,"  McKay  said, 
before  addressing  delegates.  "Our  (annual)  administration  costs  are  about 
$600, 000 . " 


If  all  seven  tribes  patrolled  by  his  26-member  force  had  their  own 
policing,  McKay  admitted,  the  same  administrative  costs  might  be  as  high 
as  $3.5  million. 

A spokeswoman  for  Alberta's  solicitor  general  countered  natives'  charges 
of  being  shut  out  of  the  MLA  committee's  original  consultations  last  year. 

"All  police  services  in  Alberta  were  written  to  by  the  committee  and 
invited  to  respond  to  the  (policing)  report,"  said  lean  Olynyk,  adding 
that  only  three  native  groups  responded. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Calgary  Herald. 
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Tribes  sue  over  cheap  cleanup 
By  JENNIFER  McKEE 
Gazette  State  Bureau 
August  1,  2002 

HELENA  - Two  American  Indian  tribes  and  several  environmental  groups  are 
asking  a judge  to  force  the  state  to  abandon  a cheaper  cleanup  plan  for 
two  bankrupt  open  pit  gold  mines  the  tribes  believe  will  spread  dangerous 
mine  waste  over  their  land  if  they  are  not  cleaned  up  correctly. 

The  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribes,  whose  reservation  borders  the 
mines  on  three  sides,  filed  suit  Tuesday  in  state  District  Court  in  Helena, 
saying  a so-called  "backup"  plan  the  Montana  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  developed  to  clean  up  the  defunct  Zortman  and  Landusky  gold  mines 
is  against  the  law. 

Those  plans,  designed  to  clean  up  the  pits  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
$29  million  reclamation  bond  the  state  already  has,  doesn't  fill  several 
open  mine  pits,  nor  does  it  remove  one  of  the  cyanide  heap  leach  pads. 

Like  many  hard  rock  mines,  the  exposed  rock  at  the  Little  Rocky  Mountain 
area  mines  creates  sulfuric  acid  when  combined  with  oxygen  and  water.  The 
tribes  believe  that  left  in  that  condition,  acid  and  other  pollutants 
would  inevitably  wash  into  tribal  waters,  fouling  wells,  irrigation  water 
and  otherwise  spreading  destructive  pollution  over  tribal  lands. 

The  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  dubbed  the  plan 
"environmentally  objectionable . " 

All  of  that,  according  to  the  suit,  violates  the  Montana  Constitution 
and  the  Montana  Metal  Mine  Reclamation  Act. 

"At  the  present  time.  Swift  Gulch  Creek  is  running  bright  orange,"  said 
Dean  Stiffarm,  an  environmental  liaison  for  the  tribes,  which  share  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  referring  to  one  of  the  waterways  hardest 
hit  by  the  pollution. 

The  backup  plans  are  not  the  DEQ's  first  choice.  But,  said  Andrew  Huff, 
a lawyer  for  the  tribes,  the  reservation  community  is  afraid  DEQ  included 
the  contingency  plan  only  to  give  itself  a backdoor  to  full-blown  clean  up. 

"It's  a serious  matter,"  Huff  said. 

The  state's  first  choice  for  cleanup  is  much  more  thorough  and  involves 
filling  in  pits  using  both  existing  waste  rock  near  the  mine  and  other 
material  that  will  hopefully  cut  down  on  the  likelihood  that  sulfuric  acid 
will  run  off  exposed  rock  after  every  rain.  It  also  involves  treating  the 
water  running  off  the  site  forever  - something  that  will  be  necessary 
regardless  of  which  path  cleanup  eventually  takes,  although  DEQ  says  it 
can't  afford  it. 

That  first  choice,  however,  costs  $33.5  million  more  than  the 
reclamation  bond,  including  the  cost  of  perpetual  water  treatment,  and  the 
state  says  it  simply  doesn't  have  the  money. 

Huff  said  he  hasn't  seen  the  DEQ  try  very  hard  to  get  it. 


But  that's  not  true,  said  Dan  Sensibaugh,  DEQ  director.  The  agency  is 
lobbying  the  state's  congressional  delegation,  along  with  a lobbyist  hired 
by  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  and  is  dedicated  to  doing  the 
better  cleanup. 

"I  think  Zortman  and  Landusky  is  such  a nationally  high-profile  site, 
and  it's  so  imperative  to  do  the  right  kind  of  reclamation,  there  is  a 
good  chance  we'll  get  the  money,"  she  said.  "We're  absolutely  committed  to 
getting  the  money.  We  believe  the  cleanup  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  owns  some  of  the  mine  site,  has 
submitted  the  $33.5  million  this  year  to  get  the  money  as  part  of  a 
supplemental  payment  outside  the  agency's  traditional  funding  scheme. 

Sensibaugh  said  she  understands  the  tribes'  concerns,  but  believes  that 
the  state  won't  simply  settle  with  its  backup  plan. 

"I  don't  think  it's  something  we  need  to  be  overly  concerned  about,"  she 
said.  "Everyone  is  committed  to  the  environmentally  preferred  alternatives 
and  getting  money  to  fund  those." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  tribes,  ACLU  sue  South  Dakota  over  30  years 
of  changes  to  election  laws 
The  Associated  Press 
8/6/02  4:10  AM 

PIERRE,  S.D.  (AP)  --  Members  of  American  Indian  tribes  said  in  a lawsuit 
that  state  and  county  officials  have  failed  to  seek  approval  from  federal 
judges  or  the  Dustice  Department  for  changes  to  South  Dakota  election  laws. 

The  suit  filed  Monday  said  state  officials  have  ignored  legal 
requirements  that  they  submit  for  approval  all  changes  to  election  laws  in 
Shannon  and  Todd  counties  since  November  1972.  It  said  officials  have  made 
roughly  600  changes  but  sought  approval  only  10  times. 

State  election  supervisor  Chris  Nelson  told  National  Public  Radio  that 
any  proposed  changes  in  voting  regulations  are  sent  to  the  Dustice 
Department  for  review.  He  later  told  The  Associated  Press  he  could  not 
comment  on  the  suit  because  he  had  not  reviewed  the  allegations. 

The  plaintiffs,  represented  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  want 
a judge  to  bar  the  state  from  enforcing  any  of  the  roughly  600  changes 
until  they  have  been  reviewed  by  the  Dustice  Department  or  federal  judges 
in  Washington. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Man  fatally  shot  at  party  identified  as  Tulalip  tribesman 
Monday,  August  5,  2002 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


TULALIP  --  A man  killed  in  a shooting  at  a party  on  the  Tulalip  Indian 
Reservation  was  identified  yesterday  as  tribal  member  George  Jimicum, 
authorities  said. 

Jimicum,  24,  was  shot  multiple  times  during  a fight  at  another  tribal 
member's  birthday  party  Saturday,  police  said.  The  shooter,  a non-tribal 
member,  then  began  firing  into  a crowd  of  people,  injuring  two  others. 

"He  was  shooting  every  which  way,"  said  18-year-old  Jennifer  Young,  who 
suffered  a gunshot  wound  just  above  her  left  knee.  "Everyone  took  off 
running. " 

Young  was  treated  and  released  while  another  girl  remained  at  Providence 
Everett  Medical  Center  yesterday.  Officials  were  not  releasing  any 
information  on  the  girl  because  she  is  a minor,  hospital  spokeswoman 
Earlene  Erickson  said. 

Police  said  they  arrested  a man,  but  would  not  provide  further  details. 

He  was  being  held  in  Snohomish  County  Jail. 

The  man  was  treated  at  Harborview  Medical  Center  for  a gunshot  wound  to 
the  hand,  Tulalip  police  Chief  Jay  Goss  said. 

"There  is  no  understanding  how  he  got  shot,"  Snohomish  County  sheriff's 
spokeswoman  Jan  Jorgensen  said,  adding  that  the  man  may  have  accidentally 
shot  himself  as  he  was  firing  his  gun. 

Police  were  investigating  what  led  to  the  fight  on  Saturday  and  why  the 
man  was  at  the  birthday  party. 

"We  don't  know  why  this  person  came  in  here  with  a gun,"  Jorgensen  said. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Panel  To  Study  Indian  Issues  Related  To  Prisons 
By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Thursday,  August  1,  2002 

PIERRE  --  A legislative  panel  has  agreed  to  study  a wide  range  of  alleged 
problems  in  the  way  American  Indians  are  treated  in  South  Dakota's  prisons 
and  county  jails. 

The  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  decided  to  study  the  prison  issue 
Wednesday  after  two  women  told  the  panel  that  Indian  inmates  commit 
suicide  at  high  rates  and  are  treated  unfairly  in  state  prisons. 

"There's  something  wrong  inside  of  there,  and  somebody  needs  to  have  a 
heart  to  look,"  said  Marietta  Pacheco  of  Rapid  City,  who  lost  a nephew  to 
suicide  in  the  Sioux  Falls  prison. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  study  what  state  and  tribal  governments 
have  done  to  prepare  for  coordinating  their  responses  to  emergencies,  such 
as  tornadoes  or  terrorist  attacks. 

The  panel  will  hold  a couple  of  hearings  later  this  year  to  gather 
information  on  its  study  topics.  It  then  will  submit  a report  to  the  full 
Legislature . 

Webster  Two  Hawk,  state  commissioner  of  tribal  government  relations, 
said  Indians  make  up  8 percent  of  South  Dakota's  population,  but  23 
percent  of  the  male  prison  inmates  are  Indians.  More  than  35  percent  of 
the  state's  female  prison  inmates  are  Indians,  he  said. 

Rep.  Stan  Adelstein,  R-Rapid  City,  said  South  Dakota  has  a much  higher 
percentage  of  Indian  inmates  than  North  Dakota  does.  Indian  inmates  also 
commit  suicide  at  a much  higher  rate  than  other  inmates  do,  he  said. 

"Something  is  wrong,"  Adelstein  said. 

Pacheco  said  her  nephew,  Leighton  Rich,  died  in  prison  a year  ago,  but 
the  family  has  been  unable  to  get  much  information  from  prison  officials. 


"They  found  him  hanging  in  his  cell  and  they  said  he  committed  suicide/' 
she  said.  "It  just  loads  you  up  with  a thousand  questions , and  you  have  no 
answers  because  the  institution  is  a closed  place." 

Pacheco  said  she  believes  more  must  be  done  to  provide  mental  health 
services  to  prison  inmates.  Indian  prisoners  also  complain  about  their 
treatment  in  prison,  she  said. 

Twylla  Turney  of  Kadoka,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  she 
has  filed  a lawsuit  because  her  son  committed  suicide  in  the  Bennett 
County  Hail.  Inmates  in  prisons  and  jails  are  not  given  the  treatment  they 
need,  she  said. 

Turney  said  she  is  setting  up  a suicide-prevention  program  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

The  legislative  committee  considered  a plan  to  study  ways  of  attracting 
more  businesses  to  Indian  reservations,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected 
after  lawmakers  could  not  agree  on  how  to  approach  the  problem. 

The  committee  will  hear  a report  later  this  year  on  efforts  to  get 
nursing  homes  or  assisted  living  centers  built  on  Indian  reservations. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  the  work  you  have  done.  I wanted  to 
sit  down  a few  minutes  and  tell  you  a little  about  myself  and  give 
you  some  background  on  my  case  for  the  Break  the  Chains  website.  I'm 
not  sure  exactly  what  you're  looking  for,  so  I thought  I'd  give  you 
an  overview  and  anything  you  wanted  form  there.  I would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

I was  born  to  an  Arapaho  Indian  father  and  a Scottish  mother  in  1977. 
My  father  went  to  prison  not  long  after  I was  born  and  my  mother  died 
when  I was  young.  My  twin  sister  and  I moved  in  with  my  Grandmother 
who  was  full-blooded  Arapaho  Indian  and  the  elder  in  our  family.  My 
Grandma  grew  up  in  the  boarding  school  era  which  was  a very  bad  time 
for  our  people.  The  young  children  were  taken  off  to  boarding  schools 
to  be  de-indianized . They  were  beaten  for  speaking  their  language  and 
for  any  other  thing  considered  savage  by  the  'civilized'  society. 

They  took  the  knowledge  of  our  ceremonies  by  taking  the  young 
children  from  their  families.  In  these  schools  they  were  taught  that 
it  is  evil  to  be  Indian  and  many  were  beaten  severely  and  even 
sterilized  during  those  times. 

The  boarding  schools  traumatized  my  Grandma  and  made  her  afraid  to 
teach  us  our  ways.  She  didn't  try  to  teach  us  about  our  heritage 
because  she  said  we  would  be  taken.  Not  long  after  we  had  gone  to 
live  at  my  grandmother ' s house,  C.P.S.  came  and  took  us  because  they 
felt  that  my  Grandma  couldn't  care  for  us  and  was  too  old  to  stop 
them,  anyway.  So  in  a sense.  Grandma  was  right.  It's  all  the  same 
beast  with  a different  name.  We  spent  5 years  in  the  hell  known  as 
foster  homes.  Foster  care  is  not  a bad  thing,  but  too  many  abuse  the 
trust  put  in  them  and  nothing  is  done  about  it.  Finally,  we  were 
adopted  by  a Christian  minister.  That  worked  to  further  pull  us  away 
from  our  culture.  My  adoptive  parents  are  good  people,  but  they 
refuse  to  accept  any  belief  except  their  own,  so  during  the  years 
that  I lived  with  them  I learned  a lot  about  the  Bible  and  the  lesus 
Road,  but  my  heart  was  never  there.  I moved  out  of  their  house 


without  a good  spiritual  foundation.  I was  confused,  even  though  I 
did  well.  I got  married,  went  to  college,  and  worked  in  the  oil 
fields.  Then  in  '99,  while  helping  a partner,  I got  caught  up  in 
something  stupid.  It  wasn't  until  I was  sent  to  prison  for  Robbery 
that  things  came  full  circle. 

I did  my  first  six  months  at  Oregon  State  Correctional  Institution 
where  there  is  strong  support  for  the  Indian  Culture  Club.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I was  united  with  my  Creator  in  a way  that  is 
true  in  my  heart,  also  with  my  culture  and  my  Indian  brothers.  I 
learned  songs,  listened  to  the  drumbeat  of  my  childhood.  It  brought 
back  a lot  that  had  been  taken  from  me  by  the  separation  from  my 
grandmother.  Even  before  that,  when  the  boarding  schools  had  broken 
my  Grandma's  spirit,  a lot  of  that  Indian  pride  had  come  back  during 
those  short  months  in  the  sweat  lodge  and  drum  circle.  Then  for  no 
reason  I was  sent  to  Two  Rivers  Correctional  Institution  in  Eastern 
Oregon.  When  I arrived  there  with  five  other  Indians  we  were  told 
that  there  were  no  programs  for  Indians  in  that  facility  to  conduct 
ceremonies  because  there  were  no  volunteers  who  would  come  in.  We 
were  also  told  that  all  religious  articles  which  we  use  to  express 
ourselves  would  be  severely  restricted.  We  were  told  to  cut  our  hair, 
take  our  personal  medicine  bags  off,  no  prayer  feathers  and  no 
headbands.  When  we  stood  up  and  asked  why  we  were  being  denied  our 
right  to  be  Indian  and  express  ourselves  in  the  ways  already  set 
forth  in  the  courts,  we  were  all  split  up  and  sent  to  different  units 
within  the  prison.  For  me  personally,  that  set  a fire  in  my  spirit 
because  it  was  Boarding  School  all  over  again.  Once  again,  we  as  a 
people  were  being  forced  to  endure  the  disrespect  of  our  ways  of 
life.  That's  what  it  is.  We  have  no  religion,  it's  who  we  are.  We 
have  ceremonies  that  are  very  important  to  us,  and  all  our  songs,  our 
prayer  feathers,  medicines,  it's  all  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  The 
cops  who  run  that  prison  refused  to  recognize  our  ways.  And  it  broke 
my  heart  because  I was  again  taken  away  from  my  brothers,  the  sweat 
lodge,  the  sacred  pipe  with  which  we  pray,  and  the  drumbeat  that  is 
the  heartbeat  of  the  earth. 

When  I tried  to  represent  myself  in  other  ways  as  in  songs,  I was 
told  (not  by  inmates,  but  by  cops)  to  stop  singing  because  I was 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  tier.  When  I put  on  a headband,  I 
received  a disciplinary  report  and  was  told  not  to  wear  one  because 
it  caused  a gang  issue.  I was  told  not  to  wear  my  medicine  bag 
because  the  thong  was  a security  threat.  This  en 
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Klamath  t-hopo/berries  dried  moon 
Cree  opunhopizun/moon  when  young  ducks  begin  to  fly 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian,  RezLife  & TN  Indian  Affairs 
Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 


"I  hope  the  Great  Heavenly  Father  who  will  look  down  upon  us,  will  give 
all  the  tribes  His  blessing  that  we  may  go  forth  in  peace  and  live  in 
peace  all  our  days,  and  that  He  will  look  down  upon  our  children  and 
finally  lift  us  far  above  this  earthj  and  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will 
look  upon  our  children  as  His  children,  that  all  tribes  may  be  His 
children  and  as  we  shake  hands  today  upon  this  broad  plain,  we  may 
forever  live  in  peace." 

Chief  Red  Cloud  (Marpiya  Luta),  Oglala 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

i lourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  | 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

| I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  this  issue  is  a Guest  Editorial  that  calls  for  real  laws  to  protect 
Indian  Religious  Liberty. 

On  the  one  hand  I find  it  sad  that  Amerikka,  which  borrowed  much  of  what 
was  to  become  the  very  backbone  of  law.  The  Constitution,  from  the 
Iroquois,  still  does  not  treat  the  First  People  with  the  same  equal  regard 
for  rights  and  dignity  it  does  the  descendants  of  the  invaders.  As  is 
pointed  out  in  the  article,  much  of  the  so-called  law  to  protect  Indian 
Religion  and  Sacred  Land  is  little  more  than  empty  promises. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  refreshing  someone  besides  lodi  Rave  Lee  or  Tim 
Giago  can  write  a pro-Indian  editorial  that  is  well  thought  out  and  offers 
tangible  argument  to  support  the  need  for  enactment  of  real  laws  with  real 
teeth  to  give  our  People  something  to  fall  back  on  besides  lip  service 
every  time  a Sacred  site  or  burial  ground  becomes  the  target  of  a 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


developer  who  just  happens  to  also  be  a major  political  contributor  to  the 
people  who  make  the  final  decision. 

Also,  in  this  issue  is  coverage  of  a major  blowout  taking  place  in 
Montana.  Republicans  are  wringing  their  hands,  declaring  the  Democrats 
are  gerrymandering  new  voting  districts  to  give  the  Indian  more  voice. 

Excuse  me...  Mr.  Republican...  maybe  you  should  spend  some  of  that 
energy  asking  what  Indian  concerns  are  in  your  district;  and  address  some 
of  those  needs.  Wouldn't  that  make  more  sense  than  deliberately  making  it 
clear  that  you  really  are  the  enemy? 


Finally,  I also  ask  you  to  read  a well-done  article  about  Leonard 
Peltier  and  the  many,  many  needs  he  supports.  Put  a copy  of  the  article 
in  the  hands  of  your  Congress-critter.  It's  hard  to  vilify  a man  who  is 
behind  bars  due  to  trumped  up  evidence  when  you  know  the  many  good  things 
he  does,  even  as  he  is  treated  like  a caged  animal. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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Former  Jicarilla  Apache  President  Dies 

August  6,  2002 

The  Associated  Press 

DULCE  - Former  Jicarilla  Apache  President  Leonard  Atole  is  dead  at  age 
60. 

Atole,  who  spent  24  years  as  the  tribe's  president,  vice  president  or 
member  of  the  Jicarilla  council,  died  Monday. 

Funeral  services  are  set  for  10  a.m.  Wednesday  in  Dulce.  He  will  be 
buried  in  the  family  plot  on  the  reservation. 

Atole  was  elected  to  the  Tribal  Council  in  1972  and  to  the  presidency  in 
1976.  He  was  elected  president  again  in  1992  and  served  until  he  resigned 


in  1997  for  health  reasons.  Atole  also  had  been  tribal  vice  president  for 
four  years  beginning  in  1988. 

"We  are  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  of  our  former  leader, 
" said  Jicarilla  Apache  Nation  President  Claudia  Vigil-Muniz.  "His 
contributions  may  have  gone  unnoticed,  but  they  certainly  have  not  gone 
unappreciated  by  the  Jicarilla  people.  Many  tribal  leaders  in  this  state 
and  across  the  country  have  felt  his  absence  and  continue  to  inquire  about 
his  well-being,  even  to  this  day." 

Ron  Julian,  a member  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  council,  said  Atole  brought 
about  positive  changes  for  the  northern  New  Mexico  tribe. 

He  cited  the  establishment  of  a tribal  employees'  retirement  plan,  a 
personnel  code  to  protect  employees'  rights  and  the  settlement  of 
Dicarilla  water  rights. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
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Allura  "Karen"  Dawn  Rainbow 

Allura  "Karen"  Dawn  Rainbow,  36,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  on  Thursday, 
August  1,  2002  at  rural  Fort  Totten. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute  O.P.  will 
celebrate  the  mass  and  burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Jerome's  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  rural  Fort  Totten. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church  on  Tuesday 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a prayer  service  beginning  at  8 p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

August  7,  2002 
Vincent  S.  Shaw 

Vincent  S.  Shaw,  20,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  on  Thursday,  August  1, 

2002  rural  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Mass  of  a Christian  burial  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven 
Dolars  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute  O.P.  will 
celebrate  the  mass  and  burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Jerome's  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  rural  Fort  Totten. 

Friends  may  call  Tuesday  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  Seven  Dolars  Catholic 
Church  with  Prayer  Service  begining  at  8 p.m. 

Honorary  pallbears  include  all  of  Vincent's  cousins  and  friends.  Serving 
as  pallbears  will  be  Vincent  B.  Shaw  Jr.,  Mark  Shaw,  Steven  Cavanaugh, 
Shobie  Shaw,  Julius  Shaw,  Mark  Robertson,  Joey  Robertson,  and  Jeremey 
Rainbow. 

Vincent  Stuart  Shaw,  was  born  on  July  5,  1982,  in  Devils  Lake,  to  Janice 
Adele  Cavanaugh  and  Vincent  B.  Shaw  Sr.  both  of  Fort  Totten.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  at  Fort  Totten  and  Wahpeton,  ND.  He  graduated  from  the  8th 
grade  at  Wahepton  Indian  School  and  Four  Winds  High  School  as  an  honor 
student.  He  enjoyed  American  Indian  wood  working  and  chess  games. 

Vincent  is  survived  by  his,  mother  and  father,  Janice  Adele  Cavanaugh 
and  Vincent  Shaw  Sr.  both  of  Fort  Totten ; brothers,  Steven  Dane  Cavanaugh 
of  Devils  Lake,  Shobie  H.  Shaw  of  Devils  Lake,  Vincent  B.  Shaw,  Jr.  of 
Fort  Totten,  Mark  Shaw  of  Grand  Forks,  ND,  Julius  Shaw  of  Fort  Totten; 
sisters,  Carrie  Shaw  of  Fort  Totten,  Meda  (Shaw)  Cavanaugh  of  St.  Michael, 
ND,  Mena  Shaw  of  St.  Michael,  ND  Mary  (Shaw)  Bagola  of  Sisseton,  SD, 
Berdine  Shaw  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  Francine  Delorme  of  St.  Michael,  ND; 
grandmothers,  Norma  Rainbow  of  Fort  Totten,  Lillian  Shaw  of  Fort  Totten; 

24  nephews;  26  nieces;  special  cousin,  Joey  Robertson  of  Fort  Totten; 


special  uncle,  Mark  Robertson  of  Fort  Totten;  and  special  niece,  Angelica 
Chavelas.  Many  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles  also  survive. 

Vincent  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents,  Charles  and 
Grace  Lambert;  and  grandfathers,  William  Shaw  and  Richard  Cavanaugh. 
Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

August  9,  2002 

Gladys  Peltier 

FORT  TOTTEN,  N.D.  - Gladys  M.  Peltier,  67,  Fort  Totten,  died  Wednesday, 
Aug.  7,  2002,  in  Altru  Hospital,  Grand  Forks. 

Gladys  Mae  Adams  was  born  Oct.  23,  1934,  the  daughter  of  Dohn  and  Emma 
(Woods)  Adams,  in  Crow  Hill,  near  Fort  Totten.  She  married  Dohn  Peltier  Sr 
in  1949  in  Minnewaukan,  N.D.  He  died  Dune  1,  1993. 

She  is  survived  by  daughters,  Florestine  Peltier,  Lois  Littlewind,  Edith 
White  Cloud  and  Andrea  Iceman,  all  of  Fort  Totten,  and  Deb  Herman,  East 
Grand  Forks;  sons,  Michael  Doshua,  Fredrick  Peltier,  Solomon  Peltier,  Ivan 
LoveDoy,  and  Bennett  Blackbird,  all  of  Fort  Totten,  and  Richard  Peltier, 
Dunseith,  N.D.;  and  sisters,  Sylvia  Brownshield,  Priscilla  Cavanaugh, 

Donna  Morgan  and  Catherine  Howard,  all  of  Fort  Totten,  Irene  Leftbear,  St. 
Michael,  N.D.,  and  Molly  Walker,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

--  Services:  10  a.m.  Monday,  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

--  Visitation:  Begins  at  5 p.m.  Sunday,  with  an  8 p.m.  prayer  service,  in 
Fort  Totten. 

--  Burial:  St.  Derome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  near  Fort  Totten 
(Gilbertson,  Devils  Lake). 

Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

August  7,  2002 

Toby  Ray  Eagle  Bull 

PINE  RIDGE  - Toby  Ray  Eagle  Bull,  20,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  4, 
2002,  in  Whiteclay,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Lawrence  Eagle  Bull  and  Lynelle  Tyon- 
Eagle  Bull,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  Larry  Eagle  Bull  and  Dosie  Eagle 
Bull,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  two  sisters.  Autumn  Eagle  Bull,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Deanne  Oxendine,  St.  Mawgen,  England. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  in  Pine  Ridge  High 
School  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  9,  in  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Larry  Peterson  officiating 
Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sarah  Rose  Boltz 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Sarah  Rose  Boltz,  15,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  4, 
2002,  in  Whiteclay,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Cynthia  Little  Moon  and  Marvin  Boltz, 
both  of  Wounded  Knee;  one  brother,  Craig  Boltz,  Wounded  Knee;  and  five 
sisters,  Tara  Boltz,  Charlotte  Boltz,  Christy  Boltz,  Marcie  Boltz  and 
Leslie  Little  Moon,  all  of  Wounded  Knee. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in 
Wounded  Knee. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  church,  with 
the  Rev.  Dim  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Viola  'Cheyenne'  Nichols 

RAPID  CITY  - Viola  "Cheyenne"  Nichols,  67,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 
Aug.  3,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  Nichols  Sr.,  Rapid  City;  two  sons, 
Lyle  Nichols  and  Robert  Nichols,  both  of  Rapid  City;  three  daughters, 
Bernie  Lafferty,  Shakopee,  Minn.,  Darlene  Nichols,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and 


Temple  Flanigan,  Rapid  City;  four  sisters,  Nada  Eagle  Bull,  Pine  Ridge, 
Rose  Peoples  and  Marvena  Lamont,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Darlene  Rogers, 
Shawnee,  Okla.;  19  grandchildren;  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  at  St.  Isaac  Hogues 
Catholic  Church  in  Rapid  City,  with  the  Rev.  Pat  McCorkell  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Pine  Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  Rapid  City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Flome  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  9,  2002 

Mary  Louise  Eagle  Heart-White 

PINE  RIDGE  - Mary  Louise  Eagle  Heart-White,  56,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday 
Aug.  6,  2002,  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  David  D.  White,  Reno;  three  daughters. 
Carmen  Rodriguez,  Luisa  Navarro  and  Andrea  Martin,  all  of  Reno;  two 
brothers,  Pancho  Martin,  Slim  Buttes,  and  Tony  Martin,  Kyle;  and  one 
sister,  Carmel  Martin,  Reno. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  12,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  13,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  and  the  Rev.  Leon  Mathews 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

August  08,  2002 
Carlee  Shanta 

A funeral  Mass  for  Carlee  Mary  Shanta,  18-day-old  infant  of  Sandra 
Shanta  and  Blaine  Robinson,  was  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  with  burial  following  at 
the  Mescalero  Cemetery  and  the  Rev.  Dohn  Gibbons  officiating.  Carlee  died 
Friday,  Aug.  2,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

She  was  born  Duly  16,  2002,  in  Alamogordo. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Sandra  Ann  Shanta,  of  Mescalero;  her 
father,  Blaine  Robinson,  of  Mescalero;  brothers  Anthony  Dohn  Robinson  and 
Salvador  Lendberg  Shanta,  both  of  Mescalero;  grandparents  Mary  Ruth  Shanta 
Irving  Roderick  Kazhe  and  Soyna  Robinson. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Delorna  Begay 

A funeral  Mass  for  Delorna  Begay,  43,  of  Las  Cruces  will  be  at  9 a.m. 
today,  Aug.  9,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery,  and  the 
Rev.  Dohn  Gibbons  officiating.  Mrs.  Begay  died  Monday,  Aug.  5,  2002,  in 
Las  Cruces. 

She  was  born  May  23,  1959,  in  Mescalero. 

She  was  a housewife  and  a member  of  St.  Doseph's  Mission. 

Survivors  include  sons  Zachery  Begay  Dr.  of  Bernalillo  and  Sinzin  Lucas 
Oliveira  of  Las  Cruces;  her  companion,  Mike  Oliveira,  of  Las  Cruces;  a 
brother,  Lorenzo  Aragon,  of  Mescalero;  and  a sister,  Danell  Aragon,  of 
Tularosa . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 


August  7,  2002 
Bertha  Nelson  Tracey 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Bertha  Tracey,  84,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  Aug.  8 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Randy  Mecham  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Escrito  Cemetery. 

Tracey  died  Aug.  5 in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  24,  1918  in 


Pueblo  Pintado  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Mud  People  Clan. 

Tracey  attended  Wingate  High  School. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Leslie  Tracey  and  Ray  Tracey  both  of  Window 
Rock  and  Dwight  Nelson  of  Phoenix;  daughter,  Linda  Mecham  of  Provo,  Utah; 
sister,  Elsie  Mitchell  of  Crownpoint;  and  15  grandchildren . 

Tracey  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Peter  Tracey  and  sons, 

Larry  Tracey  and  Richard  Tracey  and  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leslie  Tracey,  Ray  Tracey,  Randy  Mecham,  Keenan 
Tracey,  Kaleb  Tracey,  Kee  Nelson,  Dwight  Nelson  and  Kyle  Tracey. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Rexie  Yazzie 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Rexie  Yazzie,  47,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.j  Thursday,  Aug.  8.  at  Ganado  Cemetery,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Harold 
Noble  will  officiate. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1-4  p.m.,  today  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 
Yazzie  died  Aug.  4 in  Steamboat,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Ian.  28,  1955  in 
Steamboat  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Blackstreak  People  Clan. 
Yazzie  was  employed  with  Sage  Memorial  Hospital,  as  a CNA  for  28  years. 
Survivors  include  his  brohters,  Tex,  Martinez,  Maurice  and  Arthur  Yazzie 
Dr.  all  of  Steamboat  and  sisters,  Della  R.  Benally  of  Chinle,  Ariz., 
Carmenlita  Yazzie  of  Phoenix,  Vickie  Cowboy  and  Petalinda  Gorman  both  of 
Steamboat,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Arthur  and  Mary  S.  Yazzie. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Arthur  Yazzie  Dr.,  Tex  Yazzie,  Derrick  Benally, 

Derry  Lee  Benally  Dr.,  Pedro  Gorman  and  Pedric  Gorman. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Yazzie's  residence,  5 miles  east  of  Steamboat. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Gallup  Independent. 

August  6,  2002 

Fannie  L.  Yazzie  Aug.  3,  2002 

Fannie  L.  Yazzie,  64,  of  Sheep  Springs  died  Saturday,  Aug.  3,  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Diane  and  Melvin  Nelson  of  Sheep 
Springs,  Debbie  and  Toney  Dames  Dr.  of  Tohatchi,  Pernell  and  Ivetta  Yazzie 
of  Sheep  Springs,  Lynn  and  Berdina  Yazzie  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.,  Glenda  and 
Robert  Henry  of  Naschitti,  and  Darrell  and  Theresa  Yazzie  of  Sheep 
Springs;  and  her  mother,  Emma  George  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.. 

She  is  also  survived  by  her  sisters,  Carrol  Billie  and  Alice  David,  both 
of  Fort  Defiance,  Annie  Yazzie  of  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  Irene  Gatewood  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  Mary  G.  Hardy  of  Tse  Bonito. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Glen  Kee  Yazzie;  brother. 

Dames  Gatewood;  sons,  Daniel  Yazzie  and  Donald  Yazzie;  and  her  father, 
Charley  George. 

Her  hobbies  were  wood  carving,  sewing,  creating  sandpaintings  and 
stringing  beads.  She  graduated  and  received  her  certificate  of  education 
from  the  Intermountain  School  in  Brigham,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  to  start  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Aug.  8, 
2002,  at  United  Pentecostal  Church  of  Sheep  Springs.  Pastors  Albert  Tsosie 
and  Tom  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sheep  Springs 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Pernell  Yazzie,  Lynn  Yazzie,  Darrell  Yazzie,  Toney 
Dames  Dr.,  Clifford  Nelson  and  Deffery  Nelson.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Melvin  Nelson,  Brandon  Yellowhair,  Ivan  Begay  and  Ron  Smith. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Walter  D.  "Sonny"  Begaye  Dr.  Duly  14,  1980  - Aug.  4,  2002 

Walter  D.  "Sonny"  Begaye  Dr.,  22,  of  Bloomfield  went  to  be  with  his 
Heavenly  Father  Sunday,  Aug.  4,  2002,  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  14, 
1980,  in  Farmington,  the  son  of  Esther  Augustine  Ahasteen  and  Walter  Derry 


Begaye  Sr. 

Walter  Dr.  graduated  from  Bloomfield  High  School  in  1998,  where  he  met 
his  fiance,  Tasha  Ann  Soce.  He  attended  Westwood  College  in  Denver,  Colo., 
and  was  currently  employed  with  Independent  Mobility  Systems  of  Farmington 
as  a transportation  coordinator. 

Sonny  enjoyed  many  outdoor  activities,  including  fishing,  camping  and 
hunting,  video  games  and  watching  cartoons.  He  loved  music,  playing  guitar 
with  his  brothers  and  cousins.  Most  of  all  he  enjoyed  spending  time  with 
family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Esther  A.  Ahasteen,  and  stepfather,  Steven 
R.  Ahasteen,  of  Bloomfield,  and  father,  Walter  J.  Begaye  Sr.  of  Kirtland; 
brothers,  Jeffrey  Begaye,  Aaron  J.  Ahasteen  and  Christian  R.  Ahasteen; 
sisters,  Jacqueline  K.  Begaye,  Stephanie  J.  Ahasteen  and  Candace  A. 
Augustine,  all  of  Bloomfield;  maternal  grandparents,  Kee  and  Mary 
Augustine  of  Nageezi;  paternal  grandparents,  Jerry  and  Mareen  Begay  of 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  other  grandparents,  John  and  Esther  Roanhorse  of 
Tohatchi;  and  paternal  great-grandfather,  Joe  Beletso  of  Montezuma  Creek. 

He  is  also  survived  by  uncles  and  aunts,  Jimmy  Augustine  and  wife, 
Virginia,  of  Nageezi,  Kenneth  Augustine  and  wife,  Anita,  of  Farmington, 
Everett  Augustine  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Wayne  Begay  of  Farmington,  Joanne 
Johnson  and  husband,  Myron,  of  Waterflow,  Bernice  George  and  husband, 
Dennison,  of  Nageezi,  Theresa  Largo  of  Farmington,  Lurleen  Mark  and 
husband,  Harrison,  of  Farmington,  Virgie  Light  of  Farmington,  and  Minnie 
Black  and  husband,  Evans,  of  Montezuma  Creek. 

Sonny  had  numerous  cousins  and  he  was  very  close  to  all  of  them.  He  will 
be  truly  missed. 

Family  and  friends  may  call  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  9,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  10,  2002,  at 
Bloomfield  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  804  W.  Blanco  Blvd 
in  Bloomfield.  Graveside  dedication  services  and  interment  will  be  at  the 
Bloomfield  Cemetery. 

All  contributions  may  be  made  to  any  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  the  account  of 
Walter  J.  Begaye  Jr.  and  Esther  A.  Ahasteen. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 

(505)  327-5142. 

Louis  I.  Lopez  Aug.  18,  1949  - Aug.  5,  2002 

Louis  I.  Lopez,  52,  of  Bloomfield  passed  away  Aug.  5,  2002.  He  was  born 
Aug.  18,  1949,  in  Kimbeto,  the  son  of  Jimmy  K.  Lopez  and  Mary  (Wero)  Lopez 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  10,  at  Navajo 
Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  Pastor  Ron  Corley  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Navajo  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

August  8,  2002 

Judith  (Stovall)  Blood  Hayden,  Idaho 

Visitation  for  Judith  Ann  (Stovall)  Blood,  62,  will  be  today  from  5 to  8 
p.m.  at  Yates  Funeral  Home,  Hayden  Chapel.  Service  will  be  Friday  at  11  a. 
m.  at  Heritage  Baptist  Church  in  Post  Falls  with  burial  to  follow  at  Coeur 
d'Alene  Memorial  Gardens. 

Mrs.  Blood,  who  was  born  in  Walla  Walla,  died  Sunday. 

She  grew  up  in  Walla  Walla  and  began  her  career  with  Kmart  as  a 
cafeteria  manager. 

Mrs.  Blood  was  transferred  to  the  Kmart  store  in  Coeur  d'Alene  in  1978 
and  then  moved  to  Hayden  in  1987. 

She  ended  her  career  with  Kmart  inl998  and  then  worked  locally  for  Short 
Stop  Texaco. 

Mrs.  Blood  attended  Heritage  Baptist  Church  and  was  a sports  enthusiast. 

She  was  active  in  bowling,  softball,  gardening  and  boating. 

Survivors  include  her  companion  of  23  years,  Howard  Sevdy  of  Hayden; 
four  daughters,  Barbara  Ann  Sullivan  of  Hayden,  Karen  Sue  Easley  of 


Rat hd rum j Idaho,  Sandra  Dee  Fielding  of  Benton,  La.,  and  Rhonda  Adell 
Harris  of  Korea;  three  brothers,  Arthur  Stovall  of  California,  and  Gary 
"Duke"  Stovall  and  Phillip  "Butch"  Stovall,  both  of  Spokane;  three  sisters 
Audrey  Long  of  Arizona,  Cheri  Benfield  of  Walla  Walla,  and  Diane  Cain  of 
Spokane;  nine  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Kootenai  Humane  Society,  P.0.  Box  1005,  Hayden 
Lake,  ID  83835. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

George  Big  Beaver 

George  Eldon  Big  Beaver,  58,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  IHS  on  Duly  30, 
2002. 

Rosary  was  said  Aug.  2 with  his  funeral  Mass  being  held  Aug.  3 at  Little 
Flower  Parish.  He  was  buried  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Two  Medicine. 

He  was  born  Sept.  6,  1943,  in  Browning  and  married  Dolene  Potts.  His 
interests  included  stick  game,  Keno,  rodeos,  fishing  and  spending  time 
with  his  grandchildren . 

Big  Beaver  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dolene  Potts;  daughters,  Laura  Mae, 
Wilverna,  Georgina,  Melissa  Potts,  Billie  Do  Potts  and  Angel  Marie  Potts; 
sons,  Fredrick  Horn,  Deff,  William,  Dames,  Eldon,  Dohn  Lee,  Dohn  and  Ken; 
sisters,  Violet  Butterfly,  Eva  Gray,  Tina  Little  Young  Man,  Mary  Griffin, 
Cecile  Rider,  Shirley  Young  Man,  Sally  Young  Man,  Karen  Gray,  Patty 
Daniels,  Evelyn  Spotted  Bear,  Viola  Running  Fisher  and  Helen  Kennerly; 
brothers,  Harold  Reed,  Doseph  White  Horse,  Edward  Little  Dog,  Elfie  Young 
Man  and  Edward  "Dusty"  Big  Beaver;  numerous  grandchildren;  and  four  great - 
-grandchildren . 

Day  Family  Funeral  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Theo  DeWolfe 

Theo  Caro  DeWolfe,  86,  died  at  home  in  St.  Mary  on  Aug.  3,  2002,  of 
natural  causes. 

Her  funeral  was  held  Aug.  7 at  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  with  burial  in 
Methodist  Cemetery. 

Born  Dune  23,  1916,  in  Browning,  she  attended  Chemewa  Indian  School 
through  the  10th  grade.  In  Dune  1937,  she  and  Percy  DeWolfe  were  married 
in  Cut  Bank.  She  enjoyed  gardening. 

Survivors  include  daughters.  Fern  Dee  Billedeaux  Lench,  Sannee  Monroe, 
Penny  DeWolfe  Monroe,  Eatta  DeWolfe  Rich  and  Geri  DeWolfe  Monroe;  a sister 
Fern  Dee  Billedeaux  Lench;  a brother,  Vernon  Billedeaux;  15  grandchildren; 
25  great-grandchildren;  and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Day  Family  Funeral  Home. 

Dale  Griffin 

Dale  Ann  Griffin,  53,  died  Duly  28,  2002,  in  Missoula. 

Rosary  was  said  Aug.  1.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  Aug.  2 at  Little  Flower 
Parish  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  April  21,  1949,  in  Browning  and  was  educated  in  Shelby.  She 
worked  at  several  different  places  throughout  the  years.  She  loved  to  play 
bingo,  go  camping  and  spend  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren . 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Vickie  Bykanen  of  Falcon,  Colo.;  sons,  Troy 
Griffin  and  Mike  Griffin,  both  of  Missoula;  sisters,  Pat  Moench  of  Shelby, 
Betty  Redfox  of  Missoula,  Dawn  Bloonquist  of  Kalispell,  Connie  Do  Racine 
of  California  and  Margie  Potts  of  Browning;  brothers.  Boss  Racine,  Ted 
Griffin  and  Bill  Griffin,  all  of  Browning  and  Starr  Griffin  of  Florida; 
nine  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grand-children. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dosephine  and  Edward  Griffin; 
a brother.  Tiny  Griffin;  nephews,  Doug  Griffin  and  Tracy  York;  and  a niece 
Asha  Moench. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  8,  2002 
Rhonda  Do  Geboe-Baker 

BOX  ELDER/ROCKY  BOY  - Rhonda  Do  Geboe-Baker,  36,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  6, 
2002,  at  her  home  in  Box  Elder,  after  complications  from  stomach  cancer. 
Wake  services  were  Wednesday,  Aug.  7,  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church. 
Tradi-tional  Indian  Funeral  Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  Aug.  8,  at  the 
Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church,  with  Ken  Gopher  Sr.  officiating.  Services  and 
arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Rhonda  was  born  April  4,  1966,  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  to  Robert  and  Elsie 
(Belcourt)  Geboe.  When  she  was  a young  girl,  the  family  moved  to  Rocky  Boy. 
Rhonda  attended  elementary  school  in  Rocky  Boy  and  graduated  from  Chemewa 
High  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  She  attended  Stone  Child  College  and  graduated 
with  an  associate  degree  in  computer  science  and  then  worked  at  the  Rocky 
Boy  School  as  a payroll  clerk  until  last  Dune  when  she  was  diagnosed  with 
cancer. 

Rhonda  married  Clement  Baker  Dr.  March  11,  1995,  in  Havre.  The  couple 
made  their  home  in  Rocky  Boy  and  raised  their  seven  children. 

Rhonda  enjoyed  to  read,  attend  powwows  and  liked  Indian  music.  Her 
children  were  top  priority  in  her  life  and  she  also  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  her  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother  Cecilia  Cocoran. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents  Robert  and  Elsie  Geboe  of  Rocky  Boy,  her 
husband,  Clement  Baker,  Dr.  of  Rocky  Boy;  five  daughters,  Kyann  Baker, 
Anastacia  (Stacy)  Geboe,  Mallory  Baker,  Amanda  Martin  and  Alyssa  Baker, 
all  of  Rocky  Boy;  two  sons,  Leighton  Baker  and  Eldon  Baker,  both  of  Rocky 
Boy;  two  brothers,  Robbie  Geboe  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  Mike  Geboe  of  Rocky 
Boy;  three  sisters,  Pamela  Geboe  of  Hays,  Carla  Geboe  of  Rocky  Boy  and 
Dackie  Geboe  of  Sitka,  Alaska;  mother-  and  father-in-law  Ken  and  Patsy 
Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy;  several  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins; 
one  granddaughter;  Alimedia  Four  Souls  of  Havre. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  7,  2002 

Glenda  Phyliss  Dog  Taking  Gun 

HEART  BUTTE  --  Browning  native  Glenda  Phyliss  Dog  Taking  Gun,  27,  of 
Heart  Butte,  who  worked  for  Blackfeet  Manpower,  died  Sunday  at  a Great 
Fall  hospital  of  injuries  received  in  a beating.  Her  death  is  under 
investigation.  A rosary  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center; 
funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  with  burial 
in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Heart  Butte,  include  her  mother,  Karen  M.  Edward;  her 
father,  Franklin  Comesatnight;  her  children,  Kyla  and  Kyle  Day  Rider; 
sisters  Shanie  R.  Bryant  and  Donna,  Doanne,  Dune,  Valarie  and  Fern 
Comesatnight;  a brother.  Dames  "Sonny"  Bryant;  and  grandparents  Phillip 
and  Olive  Dog  Taking  Gun  and  Elizabeth  Heavy  Runner. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bernard  Day  Rider,  who  died  in 
April . 

Peter  Leon  Mahnokini 

BROWNING  --  Peter  Leon  Mahnokini,  65,  a transportation  and  ranch  worker, 
died  of  cancer  Tuesday  in  a Browning  hospital . Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at 
Heart  Butte  Senior  Center.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day 
Family  Funeral  Home  in  Browning  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  daughters  Theda  NewBreast  of  Lower  St.  Mary's  Lake, 
Kathy  NewBreast  McDaniel  and  Lori  NewBreast,  both  of  Browning,  and  Wanda 
Heffernon  of  Kensington,  Calif;  a son,  Ira  NewBreast  of  Lafayette,  Colo.; 
and  sisters  Loretta  Roundine,  Cecile  Doore  and  Melinda  Henault,  all  of 


Browning;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Peter  was  born  Feb.  10,  1937,  at  Big  Badger  Creek.  He  earned 
certificates  in  welding,  transportation  and  most  recently  in  computer 
literacy  and  software  at  Technology  Learning  Solutions  in  Reno,  Nev.  He 
did  transportation  work  in  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Nevada  and  ranch 
work  in  the  Hi-Line  area  and  in  Oregon. 

Peter  enjoyed  singing  in  choirs  in  Montana  and  Nevada,  was  a 
knowledgeable  Blackfeet  traditional  singer  and  fluent  speaker.  He  liked 
drum-making,  stained-glass  work  and  Blackfeet  art,  and  had  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  in  reading  historical  books. 

His  grandchildren  are  Amanda  Louise  Old  Crow  of  Lower  St.  Mary's  Lake; 
Lura  Running  Crane,  Faron  Running  Crane  and  Brittney  Smith  of  Lafayette, 
Colo.,  and  Clarence  Smith  of  Denver. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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For  Apaches,  'It's  all  gone  bad'  since  fire 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Aug.  10,  2002  12:00:00 

CIBECUE  - Cibecue  Creek  runs  black  now,  and  most  of  the  fish  are  dead. 

Apache  elders  lower  their  heads  and  speak  quietly  about  the  burned-out 
sacred  places:  Pumpkin  Lake,  White  Springs,  Chediski  Peak,  Red  Lake. 

Here,  where  the  main  industry  was  the  mill,  grown  men  cry  talking  about 
the  charred  landscape  where  they  used  to  hunt  elk  and  whitetail  deer. 

"I  can't  go  there  anymore,"  says  Clifford  Dehose,  52.  "It's  all  gone 
bad . " 

A month  after  the  monster  "Rodeo-Chediski"  fire,  with  communities  across 
eastern  Arizona  trying  to  rebuild,  tiny  Cibecue,  whose  economy  was  the 
forest,  may  face  the  most  uncertain  future. 

The  community  is  racing  to  prepare  the  mill  for  the  salvage  of  burned 
timber  that  will  begin  rolling  in  as  early  as  this  week. 

But  they  know  the  work  is  only  temporary. 

After  the  salvage  wood  is  milled,  the  tribe  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
depend  on  timber,  says  Ronnie  Lupe,  a member  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribal  Council.  Too  much  of  the  forest  is  gone. 

"People  are  driving  around  with  tears  in  their  eyes,"  Lupe  says. 

The  tribe  already  was  suffering  financially  because  the  state's  record 
drought  has  crippled  its  Sunrise  Ski  Area.  And  the  Hon-Dah  Resort  Casino 
run  by  the  tribe  lost  business  during  the  fire  and  from  the  lack  of 
tourism  since. 

Lupe  plans  to  approach  Congress  for  financial  help. 

"We're  going  to  see  if  they  can  assist  us  with  grants  to  keep  our 
economy  afloat,"  he  says.  "We  were  pretty  bad  off  anyway." 

It  is  heartbreaking  for  the  community  that  one  of  their  own,  Leonard 
Gregg,  was  charged  with  starting  the  ""Rodeo"  fire,  reportedly  in  order  to 
gain  work  as  a firefighter. 

And  it  angers  them  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  declined  to  charge 
the  White  woman,  Valinda  3o  Elliott,  who  started  a signal  fire  that 
sparked  the  "Chediski"  fire. 

For  Cibecue,  it  is  hard  to  see  a future  without  the  forest. 

The  mill 

The  metal  walls  of  the  mill,  built  in  the  '60s,  enclose  a now-silent 


assembly  line  to  transform  logs  into  rough  lumber.  Chains  black  with 
grease  hang  motionless  as  sparks  fly  from  the  welding  torch  of  lonah  Beach, 
42,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation. 

Beach,  who  has  worked  at  the  mill  for  23  years,  stops  and  flips  up  his 
safety  glasses. 

"I  was  out  of  work  for  a month,"  he  says.  "Even  as  a welder,  I couldn't 
find  work.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I had  to  apply  for  unemployment." 

Beach  says  he  worries  about  the  40  or  so  other  workers  still  not  back  to 
work. 

"I  wonder  how  they  are  getting  enough  food,  paying  their  bills,"  he  says. 

Although  there  have  been  donations,  much  of  the  help  has  gone  to 
Whiteriver,  which  is  50  miles  away,  an  impossible  distance  for  some  who 
have  no  transportation. 

In  the  short  term,  when  the  logs  start  rolling  in,  there  may  be 
additional  jobs  at  the  mill,  with  double  or  triple  shifts. 

Flelicopters  may  be  used  to  help  limit  damage  taking  the  logs. 

The  burned  portion  of  the  trees  will  be  cut  off  and  the  still  good, 
inner  wood  cut  into  rough  lumber.  Then  it  will  be  trucked  to  the  mill  in 
Whiteriver  where  it  will  be  dried,  planed  and  finely  sawed. 

In  a normal  year,  the  Cibecue  mill  processes  11  million  board-feet. 
Officials  estimate  there  is  more  than  600  million  board-feet  of  burned 
timber  to  harvest,  more  than  50  times  as  much  as  what  the  mill  normally 
handles.  The  wood  must  be  milled  within  six  months  to  a year  or  it  will 
fall  prey  to  bugs  and  rot. 

Beach  rests  his  work  boot  on  a squared  log  about  36  inches  wide,  bigger 
than  any  he  expects  to  see  again. 

Big  logs 

"The  biggest  one  I remember  was  72  inches  in  diameter,"  he  says.  "They 
say  they're  going  to  try  to  bring  in  anything  20  inches  and  over.  And 
they're  going  to  leave  some  logs  on  the  hills  to  help  prevent  erosion. 

"But  in  some  areas  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  pine  trees  are  all 
burned.  All  that's  left  is  white  ash,"  Beach  says.  "Eventually,  in  a long 
time,  maybe  when  the  kids  grow  up  and  up  again,  maybe  there  will  be  trees." 

In  the  gym  next  to  the  tribal  offices,  Lorin  Henry,  43,  tribal  president 
for  the  past  five  years,  sits  in  a tiny  office. 

"This  devastation  will  effect  our  kids  for  two  or  three  generations," 
Henry  says. 

"That  was  our  economy  here  in  Cibecue.  We  were  in  a hard  situation 
financially.  The  fire  helped  make  it  worse." 

Walking  along  Pepper  Ridge,  where  the  fire  ran,  Henry  points  out 
skeletons  of  white  pines  and  juniper.  The  twisted  limbs  are  black,  the 
ground  is  black,  the  rocks  are  black. 

A flat  area  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  is  now  a lake  of  spongy  mud  and 
ash . 

Cousin's  farm 

"That  was  my  cousin's  farmland,"  Henry  says.  "He  grew  corn  there.  We 
diverted  the  wash  to  drain  there  to  keep  it  from  washing  away  the 
cemetery. " 

Along  the  road,  a few  sprigs  of  grass  peek  out,  part  of  the  5 million 
pounds  of  wheat  grass  sprayed  from  airplanes  over  175,000  acres  in  an 
effort  to  hold  the  earth  in  place. 

Later,  they  will  replant  trees,  but  it  will  be  100  years  before  the 
forest  looks  anything  like  it  did  in  Dune. 

"The  devastation  to  the  land  is  really  bad,"  Henry  says.  "For  myself,  I 
will  not  see  what  I saw  before  in  my  lifetime. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  adds,  as  he  covers  his  face.  "It's  very  emotional  for 
me. " 
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Guest  Opinion:  Law  needed  to  guarantee  religious  liberty  for  Indians 
By  CHARLES  LEVENDOSKY 
Casper  Star-Tribune 
August  11,  2002 

In  Duly  18,  ranking  Democrat  on  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Resources  Rep. 
Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  and  Rep.  Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich.,  introduced  the  Native 
American  Sacred  Lands  Act  (HR5155).  The  bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  would  put 
legal  teeth  in  promises  the  federal  government  has  made  to  protect  Indian 
sacred  sites. 

The  95th  Congress,  in  1978,  passed  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Act  which  states:  "it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
and  preserve  for  American  Indians  their  inherent  right  of  freedom  to 
believe,  express,  and  exercise  the  traditional  religions  of  the  American 
Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  and  Native  Hawaiians,  including  but  not  limited  to 
access  to  sites,  use  and  possession  of  sacred  objects,  and  the  freedom  to 
worship  through  ceremonials  and  traditional  rites." 

Empty  promise 

The  act  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty  promise.  It  did  not  authorize 
legal  action  to  protect  Indian  religious  freedom.  The  act  could  be  ignored, 
and  was. 

In  1996,  President  Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  13007  to  protect  and 
preserve  American  Indian  sacred  sites  and  religious  practices.  The  order 
decrees  that  all  federal  agencies  "accommodate  access  to  and  ceremonial 
use  of  Indian  sacred  sites"  on  public  lands  and  orders  those  agencies  'to 
avoid  adversely  affecting  the  physical  integrity  of  Indian  sacred  sites." 

The  order  was  a bold  stroke  and  a significant  move  toward  good  public 
policy,  except  that  it  has  been  totally  ignored  by  the  Bush  administration. 
Even  during  the  Clinton  administration,  some  federal  land  management 
agencies  overlooked  the  mandates  of  the  order. 

No  power  to  appeal 

Although  an  executive  order  is  law  to  the  executive  branch  of  government, 
it  does  not  create  a right  that  would  be  enforceable  in  a court  of  law. 

Even  when  Indian  tribes  saw  their  sacred  lands  bulldozed,  drilled  and 
blasted  with  dynamite,  they  could  not  go  to  court  and  demand  the  federal 
land  agency  stop  the  action  because  Executive  Order  13007  was  being 
violated . 

The  Rahall  bill  codifies  Clinton's  executive  order  into  law  but  goes 
much  further.  It  would  grant  tribes  the  right  to  petition  federal  land 
agencies  to  stop  an  undertaking  that  "is  likely  to  cause  significant 
damage  to  Indian  sacred  lands." 

Even  if  the  petition  is  unsuccessful,  Rahall 's  bill  enables  tribes  to 
appeal  the  federal  land  manager's  decision  in  a U.S.  district  court. 

Finally,  if  a determination  is  made  that  the  planned  use  of  an  area  of 
federal  land  is  unsuitable  because  of  its  effect  on  a sacred  site,  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
certain  that  in  any  future  land  management  plan  for  the  area  the  sacred 
site  be  withdrawn  from  inappropriate  development. 

The  Native  American  Sacred  Lands  Act  empowers  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Native  Hawaiian  organization  to  stop  federal  land-use  plans  that  would 
have  significant  effects  on  sacred  lands  and  sites.  Tribal  people  would  no 
longer  have  to  depend  upon  the  grace  and  willingness  of  those  in  power  to 
protect  their  religious  liberty. 

Rahall  has  been  working  on  H.R.  5155  for  about  a year.  He  consulted  with 
tribal  leaders,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  members  of 
the  Sacred  Land  Protection  Coalition  before  finalizing  the  language  of  the 
bill. 


Revered  and  protected  lands 

The  day  before  the  sacred  lands  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  chaired  by  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D- 
Hawaii,  held  its  second  series  of  hearings  regarding  the  protection  of 
sacred  places.  In  his  opening  statement,  Inouye  said,  "Long  before 
Europeans  landed  on  the  shores  of  America,  the  native  people  of  this 
nation  revered  and  protected  lands  and  natural  resources  that  they  knew  as 
their  homeland.  Their  cathedrals  had  the  skies  as  their  ceilings  and  the 
mountains  and  the  trees  as  their  walls.  The  sun  and  the  moon  and  all  of 
the  natural  elements  were  respected  as  the  manifestation  of  a creator  who 
watched  over  all  the  beings  of  the  world." 

Inouye  noted  that  "the  government  of  the  United  States  has  slowly  but 
surely  begun  to  understand  that  these  sacred  places  must  be  protected  and 
preserved . " 

These  efforts  come  too  late  for  the  Fort  Belknap  tribes  in  Montana.  One 
of  their  sacred  places.  Spirit  Mountain,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  an 
open-pit  gold  mine. 

At  the  recent  Senate  committee  hearing,  Inouye  questioned  Department  of 
the  Interior  official  Christopher  Kearney  about  whether  a location's 
religious  and  cultural  significance  to  American  Indians  ever  affected  the 
applications  for  mining  permits.  Kearney  could  not  give  an  example  of  when 
such  considerations  halted  a mining  petition. 

If  we  truly  believe  in  religious  liberty  for  all,  as  we  claim,  the 
Rahall-Kildee  bill  should  become  law.  It  would  belatedly  help  correct  a 
terrible  injustice  that  American  Indian  tribes  have  suffered  at  our  hands 
for  centuries. 

Charles  Levendosky,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star-Tribune,  has  a national  reputation  for  Bill  of  Rights  commentary. 

His  e-mail  address  is  levendos@trib.com. 
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GOP  complains  about  Indian  areas 
Associated  Press 
Saturday,  August  10,  2002 

HELENA  (AP)  - Angry  Republicans  renewed  their  accusations  at  the  Capitol 
Thursday  that  Democrats  are  gerrymandering  the  state's  new  legislative 
districts  to  favor  Democratic  candidates. 

Democratic  members  of  the  state  Districting  and  Apportionment  Commission 
were  unapologetic  and  said  the  criticism  is  off  base. 

Republicans  aimed  much  of  the  criticism  at  the  commission's  creation  of 
Indian-majority  House  districts  and  at  Danine  Pease  Pretty  On  Top,  the 
Indian  woman  and  Democrat  who  chairs  the  panel.  The  Montana  Supreme  Court 
appointed  her  after  the  two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  on  the 
commission  could  not  agree  on  a leader. 

Thursday's  confrontation  came  at  an  informational  committee  hearing  just 
two  days  after  House  Republicans,  summoned  do  the  special  legislative 
session  to  solve  a state  budget  deficit,  stripped  the  commission's 
remaining  funding. 

Pretty  On  Top  wasn't  at  the  hearing,  which  Democrats  later  called 
deliberately  one-sided. 

"The  chairman  made  no  bones  about  being  a Democrat  activist  active  in  a 
variety  of  Democrat  Native  American  projects,"  said  Dean  lellison  of 
Kalispell,  one  of  the  commission's  Republican  members. 


Dellison  told  the  Doint  Select  State  Administration  Committees  that  he 
and  commissioner  lack  Rehberg  of  Billings  had  been  shut  out  of  the 
decision-making  process. 

Nearly  all  commission  votes  have  been  passed  3-2  favoring  the  Democrats. 
Consequently,  the  commission  has  crafted  voting  areas  assuring  Indians  a 
new  House  district  along  the  Hi-Line  and  possibly  two  Senate  districts  in 
western  and  northeastern  Montana. 

In  addition.  Democratic  districts  statewide  have  been  routinely  below 
the  ideal  district  population  mark  of  9,098,  while  Republican  districts 
have  typically  been  over  the  mark  by  similar  amounts,  said  Rep.  loe 
Balyeat,  R-Belgrade,  who  has  been  one  of  the  commission's  most  vocal 
critics . 

Rules  for  drawing  political  districts  allow  for  each  district  to  be  5 
percent  over  or  under  the  target  size  of  9,098.  The  target  size  is  1 
percent  of  the  state's  population  and  there  are  100  House  districts  to 
draw.  Each  of  the  50  Senate  districts  includes  two  House  districts. 

The  commission's  variations  in  size  are  giving  Democrats  a five-district 
advantage  statewide,  Balyeat  said. 

Commission  member  loe  Lamson,  who  has  proposed  all  the  districts  adopted 
by  the  commission,  said  Republicans  were  misrepresenting  the  commission's 
work.  He  said  the  plans  have  been  changed  to  reflect  public  testimony 
given  at  hearings  across  the  state,  but  agreed  the  process  has  been 
political . 

Drawing  voting  districts  is  a political  process  in  every  state  in  the 
country,  he  said,  more  so  in  others  where  Legislatures  actually  do  the 
drawing. 

"I'm  concerned  that  our  Republican  colleagues  have  pushed  their 
partisanship  to  the  point  that  they've  refused  to  support  amendments" 
supported  by  Republican  citizens,  Lamson  said.  "It  can  be  trying  at  times, 
but  that's  what  we  get  the  big  bucks  for  - at  least  used  to  get  the  big 
bucks  for." 

Republicans  seem  to  think  creating  districts  favoring  Indians  is  unfair, 
said  Rep.  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  but  Indians  have  been  historically 
left  out  of  state  politics.  Duneau  is  a plaintiff  in  a lawsuit  challenging 
the  1990  districting  commission  for  not  doing  more  for  Indian  voters.  That 
lawsuit  forced  the  current  commission  to  create  more  Indian-  majority 
districts . 

"If  there  was  fairness  and  equity,  I think  there  would  be  11  Indian 
people  in  Montana  representing  their  constituents  in  the  Legislature 
instead  of  six,"  Duneau  said. 

Indians  make  up  8 percent  of  the  state  population,  but  are  not 
represented  to  that  degree  at  any  level  of  government.  Duneau  said  the 
attacks  on  Pretty  On  Top  were  unmerited. 

Sen.  Don  Hargrove,  R-Belgrade,  chairman  of  the  informational  hearing, 
said  he  wished  the  allegations  would  go  away.  He  said  news  reports  of  the 
districting  process  were  creating  voter  cynicism  and  likely  harming  voter 
turnout . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indians  rally  to  fight  for  treaty  water  rights 
Stories  by  Avis  Little  Eagle 
Lakota  Dournal 

BILLINGS,  MT  - Treaty  water  rights  are  being  systematically  stripped  from 
tribes  through  a silent  conspiracy  between  western  states  and  the 
federal  government  and  it  is  time  for  tribes  to  fight  for  their 


rights . 

That's  what  tribal  officials  discussed  at  the  William  H.  Veeder  Memorial 
Water  Rights  Conference  Duly  17  and  18,  where  Robert  Kennedy  Dr.,  was 
the  keynote  speaker. 

By  meetings  end,  the  consensus  was  that  in  these  times,  drought 
conditions  are  plaguing  the  plains  ant  the  avarice  of  non-Indian  water 
users  is  becoming  fierce. 

If  tribes  do  not  stand  and  fight  in  a unified  front  for  treaty  protected 
rights,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Attorney  Mario  Gonzalez  warned,  they  will  be 
faced  with  another  "taking"  - just  as  the  Black  Hills  were  illegally  taken, 
as  well  as  treaty  land  along  the  Missouri  River  - and  the  tribes  will  be 
compensated  pennies  on  the  dollar  for  another  of  their  most  valuable 
resources . 

Kennedy  echoed  Gonzalez'  warning  when  he  told  those  in  attendance  that 
petty  tribal  disputes  must  be  set  aside  because  the  times  is  at  hand  to 
fight  for  the  greatest  Indian  legacy  of  all  - the  protection  of  land, 
water  and  air  - the  only  true  legacy  for  future  generations,  a clean 
environment . 

The  conference  was  called  to  honor  one  of  the  greatest  water  rights 
fighters  of  all  - Attorney  William  H.  Veeder  - who  never  minced  words 
to  warn  tribes  that  the  federal  government  was  planning  Indians  out  of 
existence  by  breaching  its  fiduciary  responsibility  and  actively 
subsidizing  projects  that  were  in  contravention  to  Indian  water  rights  - 
that  while  tribal  lands  remain  barren  following  the  floods  brought  to 
build  the  Missouri  Riber  Pick-Sloan  dam  system,  neighboring  ranches  and 
farms  have  been  irrigated. 

The  late  Mr.  Veeder  said  this  20  and  30  years  ago,  but  today  his 
warnings  still  ring  true,  the  fight  continues  over  treaty  rights  - 
(property  rights)  which  include  title  to  land  water  and  other  natural 
resources.  But  today  the  threats  are  guised  in  such  legislative  acts 
as  the  Title  VI  or  Water  Resource  Development  Act  of  2000,  better  known 
in  Indian  country  as  the  Mitigation  Act. 

Most  of  the  court  and  Congressional  fights  are  being  fought  over  1868 
Fort  Laramie  Treaty  land  and  its  resources  which  are  being  "taken" 
from  the  tribes  by  the  federal  government  and  given  to  the  state  of 
South  Dakota,  land  that  is  rich  in  natural  resources  as  well  as 
cultural  resources.  This  conspiracy  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  South  Dakota  Congressional  delegation  as  well  as  the 
South  Dakota  Governor  Bill  Danklow. 

"The  tactic  is  to  throw  a little  money  at  tribes  to  get  them  to  give  up 
their  rights,  and  to  put  tribes  against  tribes  ,"  an  official  at  the 
conference  said,  referring  to  the  infamous  Mitigation  Act. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  Mr.  Veeder  had  brusquely  told  all  who  could  hear 
that  Indian  rights  took  precedence  over  the  general  population  because 
those  rights  were  preserved  in  treaties  - treaties  that  were 
negotiated  before  western  states  even  existed. 

Richard  "Dick"  Hagen,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Member  who  served  in  the 
South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  for  18  years  and  is  now  serving  his 
first  term  as  state  senator  acted  as  moderator  for  the  two  day 
conference. 

The  conference  was  called  by  Everette  Iron  Eyes,  Standing  Rock 
Irrigation  Coordinator  and  Frank  Means  Oglala  Sioux  Councilman  for  Pine 
Ridge  Village.  Conference  coordinators  were  OST  Water  Resources 
Department  Director  Mary  Hoof  and  her  staff,  Louis  Danis  and  Cheryl 
Many  Horses. 

Theresa  Two  Bulls,  first  woman  vice  president  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
who  served  as  legal  secretary  for  attorney  Mario  Gonzalez  from  1978 
through  1988,  opened  the  conference  saying  a gathering  of  tribes, 
educated  about  their  treaty  water  rights  was  needed  ant  that 
tribes  needed  to  stand  together  and  fight  together  for  their  water 
and  treaty  rights. 

Peter  Caposella,  an  attorney  who  has  picked  up  Veeder 's  torch  and 
represents  tribes  in  barious  land,  eater  and  treaty  rights  cases,  set  the 
tone  for  the  conference  when  he  spoke  of  how  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  well  as  Cultural  resourceand  site 


violations  were  now  being  used  against  tribes  to  usurp  their  water  and 
land  rights. 

Mr.  Caposella  said  the  most  current  conflicts  on  the  river  deal  with  the 
Corps  of  engineers  management  of  the  River,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Services  enforcement  of  the  endangered  species  act  and  the 
environmentalists  push  for  this  act  that  usurp  Indian  treaty  rights. 

In  the  nutshell,  Mr.  Caposella  said,  federal  laws  that  govern  main  stem 
and  tributaried  the  current  management  of  the  Missouri  River  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineerd,  a non-consumptive  threat  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  non-protection  of  cultural  resources  and 
sites  along  with  the  Missouri  River  will  harm  the  future  of  the 
treaty  land  and  water  rights. 

"Your  property  rights  are  under  attack  because  they  are  valuable,"  Mr. 
Caposella  said  Conference  coordinators  have  selected  a committee  that  will 
initiate  another  water  rights  conference  where  tribes  will  decide  which 
course  to  take  in  affirming  their  Winter's  Doctrine  Rights  to  Missouri 
River  water. 

(c)  Lakota  Journal  2002 
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Nisga'a  chief  seeks  Liberal  alliance 
Canadian  Press 

Wednesday,  August  7,  2002  - Page  A6 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C.  --  A hereditary  chief  who  is  taking  the  historic 
Nisga'a  Treaty  to  court  wants  help  from  the  provincial  government,  even 
though  the  B.C.  Liberals  have  already  backed  out  of  such  action. 

lames  Robinson  --  Chief  Mountain,  to  use  his  hereditary  ancestral  title 
--  said  he  will  launch  a media  campaign  that  "highlights  inconsistencies 
between  [Premier  Gordon]  Campbell's  political  position  and  his  position  in 
the  courts." 

Mr.  Robinson  noted  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  Attorney-General  Geoff  Plant 
campaigned  against  the  Nisga'a  Treaty  when  they  were  in  opposition,  saying 
it  was  unconstitutional  because  it  would  set  up  a third-level  of 
government . 

Now,  he  said  they  are  using  taxpayers  money  to  fight  him  while  he  makes 
the  same  claim. 

"The  position  taken  by  the  province  in  court  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  position  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Plant,  the  political  party  they 
represent  and  the  platforms  on  which  they  campaigned,"  Mr.  Robinson  said. 

The  Nisga'a  Treaty  is  the  only  modern  treaty  in  British  Columbia.  It 
awarded  the  native  band  in  the  province's  northwest  land,  cash  and  self- 
governing  powers. 

The  Liberals  abandoned  their  court  challenge  of  the  treaty  after  they 
formed  government  last  year,  saying  that  to  proceed  with  the  case  would 
effectively  mean  they  were  suing  themselves. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  his  court  action  is  national  in  scope  because  it  "will 
determine  whether  Canada  is  a unified  country  or  divided  among  600  or  more 
sovereign  entities." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  from  Kincolith,  a town  in  British  Columbia's  Nass  Valley, 
and  says  the  Nisga'a  Treaty  stripped  him  and  his  band  of  their  ancestral 
lands . 

He  said  he  agrees  with  self-government,  but  said  it  should  be  subject  to 
the  Constitution. 

That  way,  he  said,  lands  would  be  protected. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  News  and  Globe. 
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B.C.  cuts  hit  hard  at  aboriginal  programs 

Dudith  Lavoie 

Times  Colonist  (Victoria) 

Thursday,  August  08,  2002 

B.C.'s  native  population  is  being  dealt  a double  whammy  as  government 
cuts  start  to  bite. 

The  budget  for  native  courtworkers  is  being  cut  by  $300,000,  meaning  10 
positions  are  being  eliminated  across  the  province.  Also,  the  native 
community  law  offices  will  close  Aug.  31  after  the  entire  budget  was 
slashed  earlier  this  year. 

First  Nations  advocates  are  predicting  courts  will  become  clogged  and 
aboriginal  people  in  trouble,  confused  about  their  rights,  will  plead 
guilty  in  a desperate  effort  to  get  out  of  the  system. 

"They  are  going  to  see  people  showing  up  in  court  unrepresented  and 
unprepared,"  said  Darlene  Shackelly,  acting  executive  director  of  the 
Native  Courtworker  and  Counselling  Association. 

"We  are  trying  to  determine  whether  this  is  a pattern.  It's  like  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  are  getting  all  their  services  slashed." 

Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  is  on  holiday  and  was  not  available  to 
comment,  said  spokesman  Curt  Albertson. 

The  native  courtworkers  program,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  almost 
30  years,  has  31  employees.  The  courtworkers,  who  deal  with  8,000  to  9,000 
clients  a year,  help  aboriginal  people  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
navigate  their  way  through  the  court  system. 

The  employees,  all  of  whom  are  aboriginal  and  have  legal  or  criminology 
training,  organize  lawyers,  ensure  people  know  their  rights  and  explain 
options . 

Eight  of  the  10  people  losing  their  jobs  are  front  line  workers  and 
include  the  Duncan  courtworker,  whose  responsibilities  will  be  divided 
between  the  Victoria  and  Nanaimo  courtworkers. 

The  program  has  a $2.4  million  budget,  a cost  shared  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  and  the  only  hope  of  a reprieve  is  for  the 
federal  government  to  come  up  with  more  money,  Shackelly  said. 

As  well  as  the  lost  jobs,  workers  are  no  longer  allowed  to  make  long 
distance  calls  and  the  travel  budget  has  been  cut  in  half,  which  is  making 
it  difficult  to  do  the  job  effectively,  Shackelly  said. 

The  association's  president,  lawyer  Flugh  Braker,  said  the  combination  of 
justice  related  cuts  will  hit  aboriginal  people  particularly  hard  as  they 
make  up  a disproportionate  number  of  those  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

All  the  native  community  law  offices  will  close  as  part  of  massive  cuts 
to  the  legal  aid  budget  announced  in  February. 

The  $3.17  million  budget  for  the  14  offices  and  for  the  Native  Community 
Law  Office  Association  has  been  eliminated,  said  Kent  Patenaude, 
provincial  coordinator,  who  is  one  of  45  people  whose  jobs  end  this  month. 

The  native  law  offices  assist  people  with  civil  and  family  law  matters 
such  as  poverty  law,  bankruptcy,  credit  problems,  wrongful  dismissals,  WCB 
claims  and  problems  with  income  assistance. 

"People  are  being  hit  on  several  fronts  as  a result  of  the  cutbacks  to 
social  programs.  The  need  for  poverty  law  services  will  increase  quite 
significantly,"  he  said. 
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Assault  case  begins  in  Oneidas'  tribal  court 
By  R.  PATRICK  CORBETT 
Observer -Dispatch 

ONEIDA  - Oneida  Indian  Nation  Dudge  Stewart  Flancock  seated  a six-woman 
jury  Wednesday  to  hear  an  assault  charge  against  a member  of  the  Oneida 
Men's  Council,  part  of  the  tribe's  leadership  structure. 

But  the  trial,  the  first  ever  in  the  tribal  court,  is  more  about  Indian 
sovereignty  and  personal  property  rights  than  it  is  about  an  assault, 
defense  lawyer  Robert  Anello  said. 

His  client,  Clint  Hill,  is  accused  of  injuring  Maisie  Shenandoah  during 
a confrontation  Duly  7 on  Hill's  property  on  the  Oneida  Territory  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city  of  Oneida. 

Madison  County  Sheriff's  Sgt.  Matthew  Episcopo,  Wednesday's  only  witness, 
said  Diane  Schenandoah  called  him  that  Sunday  and  asked  him  to  meet  at  the 
territory  with  two  people  who  were  visiting  her  from  Massachusetts. 

He  said  she  told  him  the  visitors  might  be  able  to  help  in  the  ongoing 
investigation  into  the  murder  of  Tammy  Mahoney  21  years  ago,  which  police 
believe  happened  on  the  Oneida  Territory. 

Episcopo  said  he  and  Undersheriff  Douglas  Bailey  met  Schenandoah  and  her 
mother,  Maisie  Shenandoah,  and  their  two  guests  at  the  driveway  to  a lot 
with  only  a tool  shed  on  it  at  about  1 p.m. 

He  said  about  a half-hour  later.  Hill  arrived  in  his  black  Chevrolet 
Blazer  at  a high  rate  of  speed  and  skidded  to  a stop  near  their  group. 

Episcopo  said  Hill  yelled  at  the  group  to  get  off  his  land  and  walked 
quickly  up  to  Diane  Schenandoah,  who  was  yelling  that  she  did  not  have  to 
leave . 

Hill  then  "lunged"  at  Schenandoah  and  bumped  her  with  his  chest,  the 
sergeant  said,  causing  her  to  fall  backward  into  her  mother.  Both  women 
fell  to  the  ground,  Episcopo  said,  and  Maisie  Shenandoah's  head  struck  the 
gravel  driveway  and  bounced. 

The  confrontation  took  about  10  seconds,  he  said. 

Diane  Schenandoah  filed  a harassment  charge  against  Hill  with  Oneida 
City  police,  and  her  mother  subsequently  filed  a complaint  in  Oneida 
Nation  Court  charging  Hill  with  third-degree  assault,  a misdemeanor,  and 
second-degree  harassment  and  disorderly  conduct,  both  violations. 

Hill  has  denied  the  charges. 

Defense  lawyer  Gerald  H.  Taylor  said  Hill  was  within  his  rights  to 
demand  that  the  group  leave  his  property.  During  cross-examination  by 
Taylor,  Episcopo  said  he  did  not  have  a warrant  to  enter  the  property,  nor 
did  he  have  specific  permission  from  the  Nation  to  enter  the  territory 
Duly  7. 

He  said  he  believed,  based  on  past  practice,  that  he  had  blanket 
authorization  from  the  Men's  Council  to  enter  property  on  the  territory  in 
connection  with  the  Mahoney  investigation. 

He  said  he  left  Hill's  property  as  soon  as  he  had  helped  Maisie 
Shenandoah  to  her  feet. 

Taylor  also  asked  Episcopo  why  he  did  not  arrest  Hill  Duly  7 if  Episcopo 
was  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  two  women  involved  in  the  incident. 

The  sergeant  said  he  didn't  believe  it  was  the  appropriate  action  at  the 
time.  He  said  he  advised  Diane  Schenandoah  to  report  the  incident  to  the 
Oneida  Nation  police  because  it  involved  two  Oneida  Indians  and  happened 
on  Nation  land. 

In  his  opening  remarks  to  the  jury,  Anello  said,  "This  is  an  unfortunate 
situation,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a crime." 


Testimony  will  continue  today. 


Nation  Prosecutor  Peter  Carmen  had  a list  of  seven  witnesses  Wednesday, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  Episcopo's  testimony  Wednesday,  he  said  he  does 
not  know  if  he  will  call  all  of  them. 

He  said  the  proceedings  "went  about  as  I expected." 

Taylor  said  he  will  not  decide  what  witnesses,  if  any,  he  will  call 
until  the  prosecution  has  closed  its  case. 
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ACLU  filed  the  largest  voting  rights  lawsuit  in  US  history 
in  Federal  Court  in  Rapid  City 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 

(Rapid  City,  SD)  On  August  7,  2002  the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU 
filed  the  largest  voting  rights  lawsuit  in  US  history  in  Federal  Court  in 
Rapid  City.  The  suit  against  the  State  of  South  Dakota  alleges  that  over 
635  violations  of  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  have  occurred  over  the 
past  28  years  and  that  these  violations  may  have  resulted  in 
discriminatory  practices  against  Indian  voters. 

The  suit.  Quiver  vs.  Hazeltine,  was  filed  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  Elaine 
Quiver,  Alfred  Bone  Shirt,  Theresa  Two  Bulls  and  Ike  Schmidt.  Secretary 
of  State  of  South  Dakota  Doyce  Hazeltine  is  the  named  defendant.  The 
lawsuit  involves  the  failure  by  the  state  to  file  for  "preclearance" 
(approval)  when  changes  have  occurred  in  the  voting  practices,  boundaries 
or  procedures  involving  elections  in  Shannon  or  Todd  Counties. 

In  an  unexpected  move  attorneys  say  is  likely  based  on  notice  to  the 
state  regarding  the  intended  filing  of  the  suit  by  the  ACLU,  Doyce 
Hazeltine  sent  a notice  on  Friday,  August  2nd,  to  the  Department  of 
Dustice  notifying  them  of  their  intention  to  file  for  preclearance.  Bryan 
Sells,  Attorney  with  the  Voting  Rights  Project  commented  on  the  letter 
sent  by  Hazeltine.  Sells  said  that,  "The  purported  submission  was  so 
deficient  that  in  our  view  it  does  not  represent  a good  faith  effort  to 
comply.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  purport  to  submit  all  of  the  statutes  and 
regulations  that  are  at  issue  in  our  lawsuit." 

Hazeltine  called  the  ACLU  attorneys,  "Money-grubbing  liars",  following 
the  filing  of  the  suit  on  Monday. 

Chris  Nelson,  of  the  State  Election  Office  of  South  Dakota  denied  that 
the  state  had  been  aware  that  they  were  in  non-compliance  and  that  the 
state  only  recently  learned  of  the  problem. 

Citing  high  profile  ACLU  activity  throughout  the  redistricting  process, 
along  with  an  earlier  suit  that  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  ACLU  in  May, 
2002.  That  suit  was  based  on  the  state  refusing  to  file  for  the  required 
pre-clearance  as  they  are  compelled  to  do.  The  federal  court  decision 
said  the  state  had  to  file.  Sells  said,  "Their  obligation  under  the  law 
has  been  crystal  clear  since  May  2.  Additionally  they  decided  not  to 
appeal  that  decision  in  Dune.  The  failure  to  file,  and  the  need  to  do  so, 
is  not  a surprise."  Sells  also  said  that  the  state's  failure  to  file  for 
pre-clearance  of  the  redistricting  plan  is  the  reason  the  ACLU 
investigated  the  history  of  South  Dakota's  compliance  with  federal  voting 
rights  laws  and  is  what  lead  to  the  finding  of  the  almost  total  non- 
compliance. 

Plaintiff  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  called  the  move  by  the  state  at  this  late 
moment,  "A  pathetic  way  to  try  to  weasel  out  of  answering  for  the  legal 
requirements  they  ignored  and  violated  for  almost  thirty  years." 

Bryan  Sells  commented  that  the  state  sent  in  a one  page  memo,  along  with 
a copy  of  statutes  totaling  under  400  pages.  Sells  explained  that  while 


the  state  has  claimed  that  the  documents  sent  in  address  the  issue,  if 
they  were  indeed  attempting  to  file  the  documentation  there  would 
literally  be  thousands  of  pages  as  each  of  the  635  submissions  should  be 
roughly  50  pages. 

South  Dakota  is  one  of  16  that  are  required  to  file  for  approval  with 
the  Department  of  Dustice  any  time  there  is  a change  in  election 
boundaries  or  procedures  involving  Shannon  or  Todd  Counties. 

The  provision  for  preclearance  came  about  with  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Following  the  time  in  which  African  Americans  obtained  the  right  to 
vote,  southern  states  enacted  voting  procedures  that  made  it  impossible 
for  people  of  color  to  vote  effectively.  These  actions  included  creating 
legislative  districts  that  broke  up  minority  communities  so  that  African 
Americans  continuously  wound  up  voting  in  white  majority  districts.  Other 
techniques  affecting  elections  were  also  used  to  insure  that  none,  or  very 
few,  legislators  could  be  chosen  by  the  minority  community.  Essentially, 
this  meant  that  even  if  there  had  been  a high  voter  turnout  from  minority 
communities,  the  minority  vote  would  have  remained  ineffective  at  being 
able  to  elect  candidates  chosen  by  that  community.  These  techniques  that 
caused  "dilution"  of  the  minority  vote  were  the  basis  for  the  preclearance 
provision  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

According  to  Laughlin  McDonald  of  the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU, 
the  inability  to  vote  effectively  contributed  to  very  low  voter  turnout  in 
many  minority  communities  in  the  south. 

In  1975,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  amended  and  preclearance  provisions 
were  added  to  include  Indian  and  Latino  voting  blocks.  At  that  time  South 
Dakota  became  included  in  the  requirements  to  file  for  preclearance  for 
any  changes  in  elections,  or  election  procedures  or  practices,  that 
affected  Shannon  or  Todd  Counties. 

A letter  sent  in  1977  from  then  State's  Attorney  William  Danklow,  to 
then  Secretary  of  State,  D.  Herseth,  instructs  Herseth  not  to  comply  with 
the  federal  preclearance  mandate.  The  letter  tells  Herseth  that  lanklow 
plans  to  file  a bailout  to  get  the  state  out  of  the  preclearance  provision 
so  that  the  state  would  no  longer  be  required  to  file.  That  challenge  was 
never  filed,  and  that  state  remained  in  non-compliance  with  that 
requirement  since  that  time.  A successful  challenge  to  the  preclearance 
requirement  would  have  meant  that  racial  discrimination  in  that  area  has 
been  overcome. 

According  to  Bryan  Sells  of  the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU,  that 
letter  was  the  only  document  found  that  indicates  any  intention  from  any 
state  official  to  violate  federal  voting  rights  laws.  However,  Sells  said, 
"Certain  places  in  the  country  have  bailed  out,  and  that's  fine.  I don't 
know  that  that  explains  27  years  of  ignoring  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

Currently  the  state  of  South  Dakota  is  facing  the  second  part  of  a two- 
part  lawsuit  stemming  from  the  failure  to  file  for  the  approval  of  the 
2001  redistricting  plan  that  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature,  as  they 
are  required  to  do.  One  part  of  that  lawsuit  concerns  the  failure  to  file 
for  approval  and  the  other  involves  the  redistricting  plan  itself. 
Additionally,  several  lawsuits  are  also  pending  against  local  voting 
districts  involving  underrepresentation  of  Native  Americans  in  local 
public  offices  and  on  school  boards. 

Jennifer  Ring  is  the  Director  of  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas.  Ring  explained, 
"Any  change  on  procedure  or  election  law  that  affects  voters  of  Shannon  or 
Todd  County  is  covered  under  the  federal  requirements.  With  the  exception 
of  two  redistricting  plans  and  a couple  of  other  changes,  the  state  of 
south  Dakota  has  failed  to  submit  changes  for  pre  clearance  for  the  over 
the  past  28  years.  Every  time  they  enacted  a change  in  the  ballot,  every 
time  there  has  been  a change  in  requirements  for  registration,  procedures, 
these  were  supposed  to  be  submitted  along  with  any  general  law  affecting 
voters . 

Each  statute  that  is  being  enforced  without  preclearance  is  a violation 
of  this  requirement."  Ring  said  that  staff  of  The  Voting  Rights  Project  is 
not  aware  of  any  other  cases  with  this  number  of  violations. 

Bryan  Sells,  attorney  with  the  Voting  Rights  Project  explained  the 
impact  of  the  suit.  He  said,  "We  have  identified  a number  of  laws  that 
have  not  been  precleared  that  are  discriminatory  on  their  face.  The  real 


point  of  section  five  is  to  provide  federal  scrutiuny  of  voting  changes  to 
assess  their  impact.  With  the  bulk  of  the  635  statutes  and  regulations 
that  have  been  identified,  it's  hard  to  tell  what  their  impact  is  on 
Native  Americans.  The  laws  can  be  arcane.  The  important  thing  is  that  this 
law  is  a very  important  safety  mechanism  and  the  state  has  not  been 
complying  with  it.  I don't  have  any  doubt  that  the  state  has  passed  any 
number  of  laws  that  would  not  pass  this  scrutiny,  it's  not  a case  of  no 
harm  no  foul." 

Sells  was  asked  for  examples  of  electoral  mechanisms  that  could  create 
discrimination  against  Indian  voters.  Sells  said,  "A  tactic  used 
historically  that  creates  discrimination  against  minority  voters  is  the 
use  of  Numbered  Post  Voting.  Numbered  post  elections  were  a common 
discriminatory  tactic  used  in  the  south  after  African  Americans  got  the 
right  to  vote.  South  Dakota  has  used  mechanisms  that  have  been  used  for 
discriminatory  purposes  in  the  south.  Those  are  the  sorts  of  things  that 
can  fail  the  preclearance." 

Sells  continued,  "We  have  also  identified  a minimum  vote  requirement, 
which  is  akin  to  a majority  vote  requirement  that  was  so  popular  in  the 
South  among  segregationists." 

Jennifer  Ring  cited  possible  impact  on  Indian  communities  of  failure  to 
file  for  28  years.  Ring  said,  "At  this  point  that's  very  hard  to  say.  The 
protection  under  Section  5 is  fairly  significant.  A lot  of  people  talk 
about  it  as  a formality,  but  the  fact  that  you  know  that  someone  is  going 
to  look  over  what  you're  doing  will  make  you  think  about  the  impact.  For 
27  years  now,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  not  thought  about  that  impact, 
and  Native  American  voters  have  not  been  granted  the  protection  of  the 
Justice  Department  looking  at  it.  I think  that  even  a lot  of  activists 
didn't  think  of  this  at  all.  If  the  state  had  been  getting  precleared  and 
there  had  been  even  one  denial  of  preclearance  that  would  have  been 
something  that  would  have  stayed  in  peoples  mind."  Ring  concluded,  "The 
experts  will  go  through  this  twenty  some  years  of  stuff  and  see  if  any  of 
the  laws  enacted  have  had  truly  detrimental  impact.  I am  sure  that  some  of 
them  will  have  and  I am  sure  that  some  of  them  won't. 

Some  may  be  as  small  as  changes  in  the  number  of  spaces  that  they  make 
the  line  for  your  signature,  but  there  are  others  that  might  not  have 
cleared . " 

Laughlin  McDonald  is  the  Director  of  the  ACLU  Voting  Rights  Project. 
McDonald  said,  "The  thing  that  impresses  me  about  the  implementation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  the  preclearance  provision  in  the  west  on 
behalf  of  tribal  members,  is  how  strong  the  analogies  are  with  the 
experiences  of  Blacks  in  the  south  after  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  enacted 
There  you  also  had  a consistent  pattern  of  the  southern  states  enacting 
voting  changes  and  not  submitting  them.  Some  states  had  literally  hundreds 
of  voting  changes  that  they  did  not  submit  and  there  was  a lot  of 
litigation  against  the  covered  jurisdiction  to  get  them  to  make 
submissions."  He  continued,  "The  analogy  goes  beyond  that  as  well.  They 
also  enacted  electoral  structures  that  diluted  minority  voting  strength, 
including  at  large  elections  which  have  been  challenged  in  a number  of 
jurisdictions  in  the  west  in  the  past  few  years.  Some  states  also  approved 
redistricting  plans  that  fragmented  concentrations  of  minority  populations 
You  see  that  in  South  Dakota  in  the  redistricting  in  Cheyenne  River." 

McDonald  said,  "The  white  leadership  in  the  south  has  always  said  that 
Blacks  were,  'apathetic',  that  was  the  phrase  that  was  used.  They  tried 
to  say  that  blacks  didn't  register  and  didn't  vote  and  didn't  care  and 
didn't  want  to  participate.  White  leadership  claimed  that  was  the  problem 
and  that  the  problem  wasn't  the  system.  Of  course  that  was  not  true.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  electoral  system  made  it  very  difficult  for  Blacks 
to  elect  candidates  of  their  choice.  There  was  no  rational  reason  to  get 
enthusiastic  about  participating  in  a system  that  didn't  give  you  an  equal 
chance.  And  then  you  had  the  socio  economic  disparities  that  made  it  much 
more  difficult  for  Black  candidates  to  run.  It  wasn't  apathy  but  it  was 
the  socio  economic  factors  combined  with  the  existence  of  the  structural 
barriers  that  kept  people  from  voting  that  created  low  voter  turnout.  On 
top  of  that  was  the  failure  by  the  states  to  file  for  preclearance.  You 
see  all  those  things  taking  place  now,  a generat  ion  later,  out  in  the 


west.  Really  the  status  of  voting  rights  on  behalf  of  tribal  members  now 
is  about  what  it  was  in  the  south  in  the  seventies." 

McDonald  described  the  evolution  of  voting  in  the  south  after  states 
were  forced  to  comply  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  He  said,  "Well,  there 
was  not  apathy.  When  the  election  system  changed  and  people  had  a chance, 
they  registered  and  turned  out.  The  Black  registration  and  turnout  in  some 
places  is  higher  than  white  registration  and  turnout.  When  you  have  a fair 
system,  it  gives  people  a reason  for  voting.  And  the  experience  in  the 
south  is  that  they  then  do  so." 

McDonald  used  the  example  of  "at  large"  election  systems  as  an  example 
of  a system  that  prevents  minority  voters  from  having  the  ability  to  elect 
candidates  of  their  choice.  He  cited  South  Dakota's  District  28.  When 
voting  for  the  representatives'  office  was  "at  large",  meaning  that  voters 
throughout  the  entire  district  cast  ballots  for  representatives  for  the 
entire  district,  the  majority  of  the  voters  were  white.  When  the  district 
was  divided  into  two  districts,  28-A  and  28-B,  one  district  included  most 
of  the  Indian  voters  and  Indians  were  able  to  have  a majority  vote  within 
that  district.  An  Indian  legislator  was  then  elected  to  represent  the 
area  of  the  district  that  is  populated  mostly  by  Native  Americans. 

"Probably  the  best  example  would  be  in  Bighorn  County,  MT.  That  was  one 
of  the  first  voting  rights  cases  that  challenged  having  an  "at  large" 
system.  Historically  Indians  had  been  elected  to  nothing.  As  a result  of 
litigation  we  wound  up  with  separate  districts  for  the  county 
commissioners.  Indians  were  not  only  elected  to  two  out  of  three  seats  on 
the  County  Commission,  but  Indian  voters  became  so  mobilized  that  an 
Indian  was  elected  Sheriff  and  an  Indian  was  elected  as  Clerk  of  Court.  I 
think  once  people  see  that  they  can  participate,  they  do."  McDonald  said, 
"Other  cases  that  we  have  been  involved  with,  for  example  in  Ronan  School 
District  in  Flathead,  MT,  had  an  at  large  system.  We  sued  them  and  we  were 
able  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  creating  districts.  In  the  next  election, 
there  were  two  tribal  members  who  got  elected  to  the  school  board."  Both 
Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  families  had  children  attending  school  in  Ronan 
School  District.  McDonald  noted  the  success  of  Indian  voter  turnout  in 
the  recent  election  in  Martin,  SD. 

McDonald  was  involved  in  early  cases  that  have  lead  to  success  for 
Indians  in  local  elections  as  well  as  gaining  strength  at  the  state  level. 
He  said,  "To  show  the  effect  that  all  this  has  had  is  that  Deannine  Peas 
Pretty  on  Top  is  now  the  Chair  of  the  Legislative  Redistricting  Committee 
for  the  State  of  Montana.  Her  involvement  in  the  early  litigation  gave 
Indians  the  input  into  the  statewide  redistricting  that  Indians  have  never 
had  before." 

He  said  that  it  is  entirely  predictable  that  people  do  not  vote  when  the 
election  system  is  stacked  against  them,  however  McDonald  said,  "When 
people  know  that  they  can  cast  an  effective  ballot  the  universal 
experience  is  that  they  have." 

Plaintiff  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  said,  "That  lawsuit  is  great  for  Indian 
people.  If  we  can  get  word  out  nationally  about  what  this  amounts  to  and 
the  implications  that  it  had  over  the  years.  This  shows  the  world  what  we 
have  been  saying  all  along  about  the  way  the  state  of  South  Dakota  treats 
the  Indian  people." 
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Myiow  suing  Montreal  over  son's  death 
Calls  settlement  an  'insult' 

By:  Ross  Montour 


While  the  city  of  Montreal  may  feel  the  matter  of  his  son's  death  is 
closed  after  settling  with  the  boy's  mother  for  $140,000,  MCK  Chief  Keith 
Myiow  and  his  lawyer  Steven  Korda  are  insisting  it  is  not.  To  back  up 
their  position,  Korda  contacted  the  city's  lawyer  last  week,  giving 
notification  of  Myiow' s intent  to  sue  the  city  for  significantly  more 
money  than  the  amount  accepted  by  Shane  Diabo's  mother,  Cathy  Diabo. 

Diabo  told  a reporter  last  week  that,  for  her,  the  settlement  was  not 
about  money.  Instead,  she  said  accepting  the  city's  settlement  offer  was 
about  closure.  Fifteen-year-old  Shane  Diabo  was  killed  last  September  when 
a soccer  net  in  a city  playground  toppled  over,  crushing  the  boy  to  death. 

Diabo  said  that  she  wished  to  avoid  a court  battle  that  would  only  be 
upsetting  to  her  family.  "I  know  my  son  Shane  wouldn't  want  this  to  go  on. 

I just  hope  the  city  can  make  sure  that  the  nets  can  be  secured  so  at 
least  he  didn't  die  in  vain,"  Diabo  said  last  week. 

A coroner's  inquest  said  Diabo's  death  had  been  preventable  because  of  a 
memo  which  alerted  city  officials  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  net.  While 
the  memo  surfaced  after  the  incident,  it  had  been  sent  days  before  the 
fatal  accident  occurred.  At  the  coroner's  inquest,  a city  worker  testified, 
reporting  that  no  one  took  note  of  the  memo  until  after  the  fatal  accident. 
According  to  Myiow,  the  coroner's  report  was  only  published  this  Tuesday. 

He  feels  that  it  was  "ludicrous  that  she  (Diabo)  should  have  been  advised 
by  her  lawyers  to  settle  before  the  report  came  out." 

As  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  closed  until  the  courts 
indicate  otherwise.  Calling  the  matter  of  Myiow' s suit  "more  of  a problem 
between  the  spouses  than  for  the  city,"  city  councillor  and  member  of  the 
city  council's  executive  committee  George  Bosso  said  the  settlement  was 
"the  right  thing  to  do." 

Bosso  cautioned  that  as  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  settling  with  one 
parent  does  not  mean  it  will  offer  a settlement  to  the  other.  As  far  as 
the  city  is  concerned,  Bosso  said  last  week,  "It  was  very  clear  we  had  a 
global  agreement.  If  the  father  has  further  claims,  he'll  have  to  present 
them  in  court  and  we'll  defend  our  interests  then." 

Myiow  is  irked  that  the  city  could  conclude  that  the  settlement  was 
global.  "According  to  Quebec  law,  both  parents  have  rights  and  I have  not 
agreed  to  the  settlement.  The  $140,000  offer  was  an  insult.  There  is  no 
closure  yet,  because  the  city  has  shown  it  has  no  respect  for  life.  It 
seems  their  lives  (Montrealers)  are  worth  more  than  ours  - that's  what  it 
seems  like  they're  saying  - that  we're  just  a bunch  of  dumb  Indians," 

Myiow  fumed. 

Myiow  said  that  it  was  absurd  that  the  city  settled  with  his  estranged 
wife  alone.  Myiow  said  he  has  produced  documentation  demonstrating  he  was 
the  custodial  parent.  "The  mother's  lawyers  lodged  the  question  of 
paternity  when,  in  actuality,  both  my  boys  were  in  my  custody.  She  (Diabo) 
only  had  visitation  rights,"  Myiow  charges. 

Myiow  said  that  his  lawyer  had  met  with  the  city  prosecutor  Tuesday 
about  the  suit,  which  alleges  gross  negligence  along  with  pain  suffered  by 
the  deceased  and  his  family.  The  suit  seeks  compensation  "for  material 
damage  and  exemplary  damage." 

Korda  has  informed  the  city's  lawyer  last  week  of  his  client's  intent  to 
sue  for  an  amount  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1  million.  Korda  said  he  and 
Myiow  had  clearly  told  the  city's  lawyer  that  they  were  not  accepting  the 
settlement  terms,  which,  they  argue,  only  applied  to  the  mother  and  her 
two  adult  daughters. 

Myiow  said  he  plans  to  use  any  money  gained  in  the  suit  for  the 
community's  youth.  "I  don't  care  if  I get  a penny  for  myself  - it  is  for 
the  kids  here." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 

"RE : inmate  Peltier  remains  active  in  Philanthropy"  

Date:  Sun,  11  Aug  2002  18:03:17  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" PELTIER" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://cjonline.com/ stories/081102/kan_peltier . shtml 

Inmate  Peltier  remains  active  in  philanthropy,  creative  outlets 
12:21  a.m.  8/10/2002 
By  Matt  Moline 

Special  to  The  Capital-Journal 

LAWRENCE  --  Few  Americans  could  identify  an  inmate  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  system  by  his  government  name:  No.  89637-132. 

But  two  young  boys  in  Central  America  can.  Prisoner  89637-132  is  the 
youths'  foster  parent. 

So  can  Indian  students  attending  New  York  University's  law  school. 

Inmate  89637-132  raises  money  to  support  a scholarship  fund. 

And  clients  of  women's  shelters  in  America's  impoverished  Indian 
reservations  count  on  the  toy  and  clothing  drives  organized  from  a Kansas 
prison  cell  by  No.  89637-132  --  better  known  as  Leonard  Peltier. 

Peltier  is  the  American  Indian  Movement  leader  who  is  serving  two  life 
prison  sentences  at  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth  for  the  1975  shooting 
deaths  of  two  FBI  agents  at  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Imprisoned  for  more  than  25  years,  Peltier  continues  his  jailhouse 
philanthropy  through  the  efforts  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 
the  Lawrence-based  international  group  whose  supporters  said  that  an 
innocent  man  is  behind  bars  at  Leavenworth. 

Over  the  years,  thousands  of  contributors  have  responded  to  Peltier's 
calls  to  aid  public  service  agencies  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud 
reservations  in  South  Dakota,  including  Head  Start  programs,  medical 
clinics  and  women's  shelters,  reports  LPDC  events  coordinator  Denis 
Moynihan . 

"He  puts  out  the  calls  and  we  provide  the  implementation,  and  that's 
mostly  through  direct  mail  and  through  other  ancillary  networks,"  Moynihan 
said.  "In  any  event,  the  word  seems  to  get  out,  and  people  want  to  support 
his  efforts." 

The  58-year-old  Peltier  also  has  become  an  accomplished  self-taught 
artist,  whose  oil  paintings  reflect  the  artist's  commitment  to  Indian 
culture,  Moynihan  said. 

Although  recent  purchasers  have  been  private  collectors,  including 
motion  picture  director  Oliver  Stone  and  actor  Peter  Coyote,  Peltier 
frequently  donates  his  artwork  to  charitable  organizations,  such  as  the 
Canadian  group  in  British  Columbia  that  is  planning  an  auction  of  a 
painting  next  month. 

In  the  artist's  1999  autobiography,  Peltier  writes  about  the  human  need 
to  maintain  a creative  impulse,  especially  in  a hostile,  dehumanizing 
environment  such  as  a prison. 

Peltier,  who  traces  his  ancestry  to  the  Dakota  Sioux  and  Chippewa  tribes, 
was  born  in  1944  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

"Through  my  painting  I can  be  with  my  people,  in  touch  with  my  culture, 
tradition  and  spirit,"  he  writes.  "I  can  watch  little  children  in  regalia, 
dancing  and  smiling,  see  my  elders  in  prayer,  behold  the  intense  glow  of  a 
warrior ' s eye. " 

Copyright  c.  2002  Morris  Digital  Works  and  The  Topeka  Capital- Journal . 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Aug  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


From  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN)  Web  site 
--  Native  American  inmate  seeking  correspondents 

PATRICIA  "CRYING  WIND"  CARMAN 
Inmate  Number  668446 
Birth  Date  November  17,  1958 
Mailing  Address: 


Gatesville  Unit  - Riverside 

1410  State  School  Road 

Gatesville,  Texas  76599 

Nation/Tribe  Crow/Cherokee 

Comments  I am  a College  Graduate  with  an  AA  in  General  Studies,  AA  in 
Psychology,  Minor  in  Sociology,  BS  in  Elementary  Education,  and  currently 
enrolled  in  a BS  Program  in  Business.  I am  a certified  paralegal.  I am 
single  with  one  grown  daughter.  And  I am  an  Elder  here  in  the  native 
community. 

Interests  I enjoy  Basket  making,  beadwork,  painting,  and  leatherwork.  I 
am  involved  in  prisoner  and  Native  American  rights.  I enjoy  reading  true 
crime,  religions  and  spiritual  books.  I love  old  rock  n roll  (60-70' s). 
Country  Music,  and  Traditional  and  Contemporary  Native  music. 

I am  currently  involved  with  the  plight  of  the  wrongly  and  unjustly 
convicted,  of  which  I am  one,  and  I hope  to  one  day  clear  my  name  and  help 
others  like  myself. 

For  contact  info  on  more  inmates  seeking  pen  pals  or  assistance,  or  to 
submit  an  inmate's  name  to  be  included  on  this  site,  go  to 
http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napppn/napppnent ranee. html 

From:  "Andre  P.  Cramblit"  <andrekar@ncidc .org> 

Date:  Tuesday,  August  13,  2002  6:23  PM 
Sub j : Carson  10  Update 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Dudge  won't  dismiss  charges  in  Resendiz  trial 
Sandi  Wright 

RENO  GAZETTE- 3 OURNAL  8/12/2002  10:02  pm 

Felony  murder  charges  will  not  be  dismissed  against  10  Carson  City  men 
facing  trial  in  the  1998  killing  of  Sammy  Resendiz,  a judge  ruled  Monday. 

The  lawyer  for  Rocky  Boice  Dr.,  25,  filed  a motion  last  week  asking 
Dudge  Michael  Griffin  to  dismiss  the  felony  murder  charges,  a move  that 
was  attempted  in  1999  and  landed  the  case  in  the  Nevada  Supreme  Court. 

District  Attorney  Noel  Waters,  who  leads  the  prosecution  of  the  10 
American  Indians,  was  clearly  exasperated  by  the  motion.  "The  same  refrain 
has  already  been  raised  to  this  court.  This  is  just  another  attempt  by 
another  attorney  to  resurrect  something  that's  already  been  decided," 
Waters  said.  "Secondly,  burglary  is  in  the  felony  murder  rule,  and  has 
been  there  as  a part  of  the  statute  since  1885,"  he  said. 

The  judge  agreed.  "The  motion  is  denied.  The  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  law  of  the  case,"  Griffin  said.  "It  is  binding  and  final,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  considered  by  this  court." 

The  prosecution  contends  that  Resendiz  died  Aug.  23,  1998,  from  massive 
head  injuries  after  a fight  with  12  men  who  later  were  charged  with  first- 
degree  murder,  conspiracy  to  commit  battery,  principal  to  battery  with  use 
of  a deadly  weapon  and  burglary. 

But  in  1999,  two  accepted  plea  bargains,  and  then-District  Dudge  Michael 
Fondi  dismissed  the  first-degree  murder  charges  against  the  10  remaining 
defendants.  Waters  filed  second-degree  murder  charges  and  appealed  to  the 
Nevada  Supreme  Court,  asking  it  to  decide  if  Fondi 's  decision  was  in 
error.  At  Waters'  request,  all  action  was  stopped  on  the  case  until  the 
court's  decision. 

In  a 4-3  ruling  in  May,  the  state's  high  court  reinstated  the  first- 
degree  felony  murder  charges  against  the  remaining  defendants. 
Investigators  in  the  case  have  said  the  group  went  to  the  Round  Flouse  Inn 
with  bats  and  clubs  seeking  retribution  against  Resendiz  for  a fight 
earlier  that  evening  involving  a female  member  of  the  Carson  Indian 
Colony. 

Griffin  also  said  Monday  he  will  rule  this  week  on  a motion  to  obtain 
criminal  records  of  Dr.  Richard  Conte,  the  emergency  room  physician  who 
attended  to  Resendiz  in  1998.  Conte,  in  the  Douglas  County  Dail  on  $1 
million  bail  and  an  FBI  hold,  is  accused  of  kidnapping  his  ex-wife  at 
gunpoint  from  her  Salt  Lake  City  home  in  Dune  and  holding  her  hostage  in 
his  home  on  Clear  Creek  Road. 


"We  think  he  didn't  just  get  that  way  overnight,  and  we'd  like  to  pursue 
leads  at  the  time  he  was  treating  Sammy  Resendiz,"  Boice's  lawyer.  Day 
Williams,  told  the  judge.  Williams  has  sought  to  subpoena  Conte's  records, 
but  Waters  filed  a motion  to  stop  the  subpoena. 

"This  is  the  third  time  they  have  done  this,  and  if  they  want  arrest 
records  and  reports,  then  darn  it,  they  need  to  follow  the  statute,  which 
is  to  file  a motion,"  Waters  said.  Griffin  instructed  Williams  to  file  the 
motion,  and  agreed  to  hear  it  on  Thursday. 

Boice's  trial  is  set  for  Aug.  26.  The  other  nine  will  stand  trial  over 
the  next  seven  months. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Reno  Gazette-Journal 

"RE : Rustywire:  Pray  for  111  Johnny  Rustywire"  — 

Date:  Sat,  10  Aug  2002  17:11:32  -0400 
From:  "Iordan  S.  Dill"  <jsd@SOVER.NET> 

Sub j : Rustywire,  ill 

Mailing  List:  First  Nations  <First_Nations@home.ease.lsoft.com> 

[Editorial  Note:  I was,  at  first  going  to  pull  some  of  this  article, 
then  realized  there  is  very  much  a need  for  prayer 
for  our  gifted  brother,  apparently  not  for  healing 
from  a stroke,  but  from  a situation  that  could  lead 
to  a stroke.  Read  the  entire  message  set.] 

As  convenient,  take  a look: 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  write  since  my  stroke,"  says  the  49-year-old 
Rustywire.  "I  just  can't  do  it." 

chttp : //www .imdiversity. com/article_detail . asp  ? Artie le_ID=12286> 

Iordan  S.  Dill,  Editor 
The  Native  American  Village 

<http://www.imdiversity.com/villages/native/village_native_american . asp> 
PGP  public  key  sent  upon  request 


Meet  John  Rustywire 
A wonderful  writer  goes  silent 
by  David  Pego,  NAV  Contributing  Editor 

Say  a prayer  for  my  friend,  John  Rustywire. 

Fie  has  a very  special  gift.  But  suddenly,  that  gift  has  gone  silent. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  write  since  my  stroke,"  says  the  49-year-old 
Rustywire.  "I  just  can't  do  it." 

That  is  a horrible  loss  for  all  of  us.  If  you  haven't  read  any  of 
Rustywire 's  wonderful  stories  about  growing  up  on  the  Navajo  reservation, 
you  are  in  for  a real  treat.  Over  my  many  years  of  writing,  I have  the 
opportunity  meet  some  talented  and  powerful  writers.  Few  can  come  close  to 
Rustywire  for  rich  storytelling  ability. 

The  web  makes  a star 

Rustywire  became  a writer  of  short  stories  accidentally.  Fie  and  I hung 
out  at  the  same  computer  message  board  - one  with  an  American  Indian  theme. 
The  regulars  would  swap  information  about  their  lives  and  occasional  bad 
jokes.  Sometimes  newcomers  would  drop  by  to  ask  questions  about  American 
Indian  traditions.  Rustywire  kept  telling  us  about  what  it  was  like  to 
grow  up  in  a land  so  remote  that  it  seemed  the  blowing  sands  knew  you  by 
name. 

His  messages  of  a few  paragraphs  exploded  into  amazing  short  stories. 

Our  room  visitors  began  sending  them  to  friends  across  the  country.  I 
turned  several  of  my  own  friends  in  the  news  business  into  Rustywire  fans. 
All  of  us  longed  for  the  day  or  two  each  week  that  Rustywire  would  post 
one  of  his  lovely  stories. 

By  the  way,  John  Rustywire  has  another  name  that  he  uses  in  real  life  as 
he  works  for  a government  agency.  To  me,  his  pen  name  is  a perfect  name 
for  a man  who  writes  perfect  stories.  I get  a vision  of  a rusty  telephone 


wire  strung  along  a desert  highway,  carrying  stories  from  the  rez  to  the 
rest  of  us.  A singing  wire,  that  is. 

Storytelling  to  teach 

"I  would  just  post  a story  to  illustrate  a point  I was  trying  to  say," 
said  Rustywire  said.  "That's  how  it  all  started.  Then  I started  writing 
more  stories  because  of  it.  It  was  kind  of  an  escape." 

What  to  see  what  all  the  Rustywire  fuss  is  about?  Check  out  these  two 
sites!  Enjoy. 

http : //www . geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/SM. html 
http : //ishgooda . nativeweb . org/ stories/rustywire/ 

"I  have  been  a little  slow  getting  around  since  my  stroke  but  everything 
is  coming  back,"  Rustywire  says.  "I  really  haven't  told  anyone  about  it.  I 
was  sort  of  busy  just  getting  back  to  work. 

"But  I think  it  short-circuited  my  writing.  I try,  but  I can't  write.  It 
feels  like  some  things  inside  me  are  not  full.  It  will  take  awhile,  I 
think." 

Storytelling  from  memories 

Rustywire  writes  with  authority  and  authenticity  because  he  writes  from 
his  memory.  Rustywire  is  a fullblood  dine  whose  father  grew  up  on  the 
reservation.  His  mother's  family  lived  off  the  reservation,  making 
Rustywire' s childhood  an  interesting  blend  of  cultures. 

"Mom  really  stressed  to  us  that  we  should  read  and  write  and  talk 
English,"  he  recalled.  "My  dad  took  care  of  taking  us  to  work  and  taking 
care  of  things.  That's  just  how  it  was." 

Rustywire  joined  the  Navy  but  didn't  have  very  focused  plans  afterward, 
he  says. 

"Once,  I partied  in  Albuquerque  and  woke  up  on  Phoenix,"  he  recalled. 
"That's  when  I realized  I needed  to  start  settling  down  and  I went  to 
college. " 

He  married  and  raised  six  children.  He  doesn't  seem  to  like  sharing  too 
much  about  his  life  with  others.  However,  I felt  compelled  to  share  a 
little  about  Rustywire  with  those  of  you  who  don't  know  him. 

Take  a look  at  some  of  his  stories  as  you  have  time. 

Then  pray  that  Rustywire  writes  again.  The  world  will  be  richer  when  he 
does . 

Contributing  editor  David  Pego  is  a Saginaw  Chippewa  tribal  member.  He  was 
the  first  native  journalist  to  be  named  a McCormick  Tribune  Fellow.  David 
was  a delegate  to  the  historic  White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Education 
and  was  the  2000  winner  of  the  Innovators  In  Education  Award. 

Copyright  c.  2002  iMinorities,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

Date:  Mon,  12  Aug  2002  9:37  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 
References:  [sover.net] 

Thank  you  all  for  your  kind  words,  I am  still  around  and  attribute 
things  going  on  to  my  work,  and  not  taking  the  time  off  I need  to  get 
back  in  kilter  with  myself.  I am  doing  well  and  all  is  ok. 

I have  been  still  busy  working  long  hours  but  moreso  dealing  with  a 

job  that  requires  me  to  get  basically  a hall  pass  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.  I have  a new  boss,  who  for  the  lack  of  a better  word  is  into 
micromanagement.  I am  leaving  that  position  and  starting  a small 
business  working  for  myself  and  expect  to  do  a little  starving  but  at 
least  I will  have  my  freedom  so  to  speak. 

When  David  Pego  called  me  I mentioned  that  I had  suffered  a stroke  in 
passing.  I had  some  bad  headaches  and  since  my  son  likes  to  sit  in  his 
truck  where  he  can  see  the  street  lights,  meaning  his  truck  has  lift 
kit  and  you  have  take  a running  jump  at  it  to  get  into  it.  I found  my 

right  leg  was  not  doing  what  I wanted  it  to  do.  I kept  it  to  myself 

and  worked  through  it  going  to  the  doctor  as  a last  resort.  I learned 


I had  a poor  coordination  and  a little  weakness  on  my  right  side,  but 
it  is  not  incapacitating,  so  I am  on  the  move. 

Pego  called  me  to  talk  about  an  article  he  was  doing  on  indian 
allotments,  when  they  were  created,  their  ownership  problems,  we 
discussed  the  Cobell  case.  I know  him  through  a mutual  newsgroup  and 
knew  that  he  had  suffered  a stroke  himself  and  had  recovered.  I 
mentioned  it  in  passing  and  then  one  day  I started  getting  emails  on 
the  story  with  the  main  focus  being  the  talk  of  a stroke. 

I am  by  nature  a private  person,  I haven't  sold  anything  and  write  for 
the  enjoyment  and  to  tell  people  without  any  preconceived  notions  of 
what  life  on  the  rez  is  like  and  relating  some  things  through  stories. 

I have  been  way  too  busy  to  take  the  time  to  write,  and  also  found 
that  I get  requests  to  help  with  novels  and  books  people  are  writing, 
so  the  want  character  help  on  Indian  or  Navajo  people,  their  dress, 
mode,  actions,  language  translations,  or  help  with  interpreting  dreams 
or  in  some  cases  paganism,  wiccans  and  witchcraft.  All  of  these  are 
topics  I take  lightly  in  responding  to.  In  any  case  I appreciate  the 
words  of  expression  and  thought  to  tell  you  I am  doing  well  and  am  off 
to  work  now.  take  care  rustywire 

"RE : Poem:  For  All  My  Life"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Dun  2002  22:02:38  -0700 
From:  "Larry  Kibby"  <lkibby@CITLINK.NET> 

Sub j : For  All  My  Life 

FOR  ALL  MY  LIFE 

To  my  grandfather ' s whom  I stand  before  alone. 

Knowing  my  relations  and  all  my  realtives. 

And  are  they  to  realize  and  understand. 

That  my  heart  has  weeped  for  my  people. 

Leaving  my  world  in  solitude  filled  with  grief. 

For  all  my  life. 

My  mother  the  earth  has  given  me  life. 

My  father  the  sun  gives  me  light  and  warmth. 

My  grandmother  the  moon  show's  me  the  universe. 

My  four-legged  relations  gave  me  clothes  and  food. 

My  winged-relations  give  me  strength  and  power. 

For  all  my  life. 

Grandfather's,  I reach  for  the  times. 

For  I am  humble  in  the  shadows  of  my  ancestor's, 

I am  but  a simple  descendant  of  my  relations  blood. 

Yet  I am  realtive  to  the  animals  and  winged  powers. 

This  is  where  my  heart  lies. 

For  all  my  life. 

Grandfather's,  where  are  my  people? 

Why  is  their  life  upon  this  land  so? 

How  is  it  that  I hear  the  souls  of  so  many? 

And  why  are  the  childrens  cries  of  death? 

And  I hear  the  tears  of  blood  falling. 

For  all  my  life. 

With  this  pipe  grandfather. 

Help  me  awaken  my  people! 

Let  them  be  healed  of  their  death! 

Know  them  the  ancestral  culture  and  belief. 

For  their  ancestor's  believe  in  them. 

They  are  the  honor  of  times  gone  by. 

They  are  the  blood  of  ancestral  blood. 

For  the  darkness  of  American  history. 

My  people  shall  stand  as  one  and  be  strong. 


This  I pray  and  have  known  for  time  immemorial. 
For  all  my  life 


I know  the  Indian  world  will  live  on  forever!! 

Composed  by:  Larry  Kibby 

Elko,  Nevada 

Written:  Dune  17,  2002 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  06  Aug  2002  06:21:45  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  19-25 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

19 

Accept  what  cannot  be  easily  explained. 

20 

Sculpting  molten  lava  is  an  act  of  devotion  only  a few  artists  can  perform. 

21 

Nature  can  provide  healing  for  many  ills. 

22 

Deep  forest  of  the  ancient  days  --  sustain  my  spirit. 

23 

There  are  many  diverse  traditions  in  this  land. 

24 

My  dreams  are  shaped  in  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

25 

Love  is  a golden  bird  singing  in  a green  valley. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Aug  2002  12:09:26  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : Doin  AIROS/NAPT  on  the  Powwow  Trail  + NAC  Topics  for  8/12  - 8/16 
+ Voices  From  The  Circle  - Red  Blues,  Rez  Bluez  + more... 

1)  Doin  AIROS/NAPT  on  the  Powwow  Trail 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  8/12  - 8/16 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Red  Blues,  Rez  Bluez 

4)  Different  Drums 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  Highlights  Hawaiian  Artists 

1)  Doin  AIROS/NAPT  on  the  Powwow  Trail  (Schemitzun  Powwow,  Southern 
California  Indian  Center  Powwow,  United  Tribes  International  Powwow) 

AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  on  Satellite)  and  NAPT  (Native  American  Public 
Telecommunications)  will  be  out  on  the  powwow  trail  and  we  encourage  you  to 
join  us,  whether  it  is  online  or  in-person  ...  here's  a list  of  the  powwows 
we  will  be  at  and  what  we  will  be  doing  there. 

2002  Schemitzun  Powwow  - Live  on  AIROS  (8/23/02  - 8/25/02): 

In  collaboration  with  KILI  Radio  (Voice  of  the  Lakota  Nation),  AIROS  will 
bring  you  the  sounds  of  this  celebration  of  Native  American  culture.  This 
powwow  is  an  annual  event  hosted  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  of  Connecticut 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  powwows  in  the  country.  There  will  be  afternoon 
and  evening  broadcasts/webcasts  of  this  event  (times  are  listed  below). 


Your  on-air  hosts  will  be  Buzi  Two  Lance,  Chris  Eagle  Hawk  and  Rick  Gray  Grass. 
John  Gregg,  Sr.,  Host/Producer  of  Native  Sounds  - Native  Voices  and  Peggy 
Berryhill,  Producer  of  such  great  series  as  Spirits  of  the  Present  and  Club 
Red  will  also  be  on  hand  to  giveaway  AIROS.org  bumperstickers  and  other 
AIROS  goodies,  so  if  you  are  in  the  area,  stop  by  and  say  yah-hey. 

8/23/02:  6pm  - 9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  7pm  ET) 

8/24/02:  noon  - 3pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  1pm  ET) 

8/24/02:  6pm  - 9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  7pm  ET) 

8/25/02:  noon  - 3pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  1pm  ET) 

8/25/02:  6pm  - 9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  7pm  ET) 

For  more  information  on  the  powwow  go  to  www.schemitzun.com 

2002  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow  - Filming  by  NA21  for 

documentary  (8/23/02  - 8/25/02): 

There  will  be  a film  crew  at  the  SCIC  Powwow,  capturing  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  powwow  to  be  included  in  a documentary  on  Native  culture  in 
the  21st  Century  that  will  run  on  PBS  in  upcoming  years. 

For  more  information  on  the  powwow  go  to  http://www.indiancenter.org 
2002  United  Tribes  International  Powwow  - Live  on  AIROS  (9/7/02): 

Listen  as  KLND  Radio  (Voice  of  the  Lakota,  Nakota  and  Dakota)  and  AIROS 
take  you  to  an  evening  at  the  33rd  Annual  United  Tribes  International 
Powwow  held  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

The  powwow  will  feature  over  1500  dancers  and  drummers,  representing  over 
70  tribes  from  across  Turtle  Island. 

9/7/02:  8pm  - 11pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  8pm  ET);  local  time  7pm  - 10pm  CT 
(Grand  Entry  at  7pm  CT) 

For  more  information  on  the  powwow  go  to  www.unitedtribespowwow.com 
2)  NAC  Topics  for  8/12  - 8/16 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 8/12:  Standoff  at  the  Stronghold: 

An  area  known  as  the  Stronghold  is  a sacred  place  for  the  Oglala  Lakota.  A 
proposed  archeological  excavation  has  sparked  support  for  a group  of  tribal 
warriors  who  are  camped  at  this  isolated  area  in  the  Badlands.  The  group 
says  they  are  determined  to  protect  the  site  in  spite  of  National  Park 
Service  plans  to  proceed.  NPS  officials  claim  that  the  entire  issue  is  a 
misunderstanding  and  disputes  the  dig  will  have  an  impact  on  sacred  sites. 
Should  scientific  study  override  tribal  sovereignty?  Guests  include  Brian 
Kenner,  Chief  Resources  Manager  of  NPS  and  Lovie  Two  Bulls  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Nation. 

TUE  - 8/13:  Leave  No  Child  Behind  Act,  Part  II: 

President  Bush  signed  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of  2001  into  law  in 
January.  It  consists  of  four  principles  that  can  have  a sweeping 
transformation  on  classrooms  across  America.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  the  responsibility  of  handling  the  education  of  students  on 
reservations.  To  implement  the  law,  the  BIA  is  conducting  regional 
consultation  meetings  to  gather  input  that  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
regulations  for  Native  education.  Can  Native  teachers,  students  and  parents 
expect  any  significant  changes  to  the  way  things  are?  Will  new  regulations 
also  produce  appropriate  funding?  Guests  include  Bill  Mehojah,  Dr., 

Director,  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs. 

WED  - 8/14:  Investigative  Reporting: 

Journalists  are,  for  the  most  part,  viewed  as  seekers  of  the  truth  and 
defenders  of  justice.  Part  of  the  responsibility  of  an  investigative 
reporter  is  to  expose  injustice  through  objective  analysis  of  the  facts. 

Yet,  here  in  the  U.S.,  this  type  of  journalist  is  becoming  a rare  breed  in 
our  nation's  newsrooms,  especially  when  it  comes  to  exposing  truth.  Why? 

Can  true  investigative  journalism  survive  in  today's  corporate-oriented 
world?  And  can  it  survive  in  the  age  of  sound  bites?  Guests  include 
Muscogee  activist/columnist  Suzan  Harjo  and  investigative  reporter  Greg 
Palast,  author  of  Best  Democracy  Money  Can  Buy." 

THU  - 8/15:  New  Movement  in  Cinema: 

For  years  now.  Native  artists  have  been  seeking  more  control  of  the  images 
offered  up  by  Hollywood  and  television  portraying  Native  people.  Some 


breakthroughs  have  occurred  in  the  past  several  years  within  the  film  and 
TV  industries,  but  does  it  constitute  a new  movement?  Are  the  networks  and 
moviemakers  becoming  sensitive  to  the  issue  of  Natives  telling  our  own 
stories?  If  not,  how  can  we  empower  Native  people  to  create  our  own  images 
and  distribution  systems?  Guests  include  Cheyenne/Arapaho  director  Chris 
Eyre  and  Tewa/Dine'  producer  Beverly  Singer,  author  of  "Wiping  the  War 
Paint  Off  the  Lens." 

FRI  - 8/16:  Individual  Art  vs.  Communal  Art: 

Hundreds  of  Native  artists  of  different  disciplines  will  convene  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Indian  Market.  Most  artists  will  display  their  individual  pieces 
of  art,  which  is  commonly  how  artists  work  --  alone.  However,  a new  trend 
in  Native  art  is  emerging.  Native  artists  are  beginning  to  collaborate  to 
create  valuable  art  pieces.  What  are  the  differences  between  individual  and 
collaborative  art?  Is  one  more  fulfilling  than  the  other?  Is  it  easier  to 
work  alone  or  to  work  with  others  when  designing  art?  Guests  include  potter 
Nora  Naranjo-Morse  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  Muscogee/Seminole  silversmith 
Kenneth  Johnson,  and  Hopi  silversmith  Verma  Nequatewa. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Red  Blues,  Rez  Bluez 
Boozhoo!  Posoh!  Greetings! 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  can  get  the  answer  to  the 
age-old  question  - "Do  Indians  ever  get  the  Blues?!"  Call  it  Rez  Blues,  Red 
Blues,  Urban  Indian  Blues,  no  matter  - Indians  do  get  the  Blues  - and  play 
Blues,  too! 

This  week,  VOICES  kicks  off  its  Summer  Blues  Fest  with  the  Gary  Small  Band 
who  tell  us  about  a couple  who  don't  have  much  to  "Talk  About"  anymore. 

Some  call  him  the  King  of  California.  We  call  him  Dave  Alvin  who  wants  us 
all  to  know  that  no  matter  how  Blue  we  are,  everything  begins  with  "Mother 
Earth."  Georgia  Wettlin- Larsen  proves  to  us  that  traditional  Indian  music 
can  - indeed  - also  be  sung  like  the  Blues.  You'll  know  it  when  you  hear 
Georgia's  "Ojibwa  Love  Song"  and  "Lakota  Love  Flute." 

We'll  take  a break  with  The  R. Carlos  Nakai  Quintet  at  the  "Kokopelli  Cafe." 
Menominee  Wade  Fernandez  knows  the  blues  as  well  as  anyone  in  Indian 
Country.  He  shows  us  just  how  well  on  "Coming  Back  Home"  and  an  outstanding 
"Swamp  Mix  Version  of  Cages."  Blues  with  spiritual  overtones?  No  one  does 
it  better  than  Walela  who  take  us  down  that  "Cherokee  River." 

VOICES  airs  a special  interview  with  Wisconsin  Mohican  Bill  Miller  about 
his  life,  times,  musical  influences  and  his  affection  for  the  Blues.  Then 
hear  the  latest  Blues  release  by  Bill  Miller  - "Face  The  Blues." 

Swinging  our  radio  airship  from  the  Western  Great  Lakes  down  on  towards  the 
Four  corners  Area,  we  find  Yolanda  Martinez  with  a song  many  young  women  in 
Indian  Country  find  to  be  true  in  "Loving  Him." 

Of  course,  no  Indian  Blues  program  would  be  complete  without  Nakota  Blues 
stars  Indigenous  who  simply  want  to  know  "What's  Going  On?"  Flutist  Jeff 
Ball  wants  us  all  to  walk  in  a "White  Man's  Moccasins."  Joseph  Fire  Crow 
let's  us  in  on  music  he  has  made  - in  his  own  words  - "By  my  own  Hand." 
Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Woodlands  via  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  - nishnabeque 
Candace  Nokes  give  us  more  Blues  with  "Whole  Long  Time." 

Finally,  Jim  Boyd  proves  that  the  Blues  idiom  doesn't  have  to  be  sad,  or 
old,  or  tired.  In  fact,  the  former  XIT  mainstay  wants  everyone  within 
earshot  to  know  that  he's  looking  forward  to  traveling  "Pow  Wow  Highway 
Forty-Nine. " 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 8/12:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 8/13:  4am 
Saturday  - 8/17:  3pm 
Sunday  - 8/18:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 8/19:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums 

This  week  we  invite  you  to  share  in  previewing  some  of  the  new  music 
received  in  the  Different  Drums  studio  this  summer.  You'll  hear  songs  from 
the  new  "Spirit  Rain"  CD  by  Bill  Miller  and  Arigon  Starr's  latest  release 
"Backflip,"  plus  songs  from  David  Little  Elk  and  Sarnia,  J.D.  Nash,  Native 
Stranger,  and  powwow  songs  by  Young  Bird  and  Tha  Tribe.  We  also  share 


music  from  Nammy  nominees  Coyote  Zen  and  Nadjiwan,  and  repeat  a favorite 
song  from  War  Eagle  Society,  during  this  week's  hour  of  good  listening  from 
the  Nations,  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  8/13:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  8/14:  4am 
Saturday  8/17:  5pm 
Sunday  8/18:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  8/19:  6am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

Tune  in  this  week  for  news  about  a Native  beauty  queen  who  is  resigning  her 
crown,  more  set-backs  on  the  progress  with  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  issue,  Mr. 
Means  misses  the  deadline  for  running  for  New  Mexican  Governor,  "Dunkyard 
Wars"  searches  for  teams  from  Indian  Country  and  we  ask  the  question  can  a 
federally  recognized  tribe  be  just  one  lone  adult  person? 

This  week's,  "Living  Voices"  interview  is  with  Raymundo  Hernandez 
(Coalhuiltec)  an  activist  and  officer  of  the  law. 

Music  this  week  is  from  Living  Manna,  Walela,  Kevin  Locke,  Sissy  Goodhouse 
and  Youngbird. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  8/14:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  8/15:  4am 
Saturday  8/17:  6pm 
Sunday  8/18:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  8/19:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  Highlights  Hawaiian  Artists 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs  sweet  ocean  breezes  will  cool  the  urban  island  edge 
in  a full  hour  of  Hawaiian  Vibrations.  We'll  sample  modern  sounds  from  Led 
Kaapana  and  Bob  Brozman,  Natural  Vibrations,  the  Ka'au  Crater  Boys,  Na  Wai, 
Mana  Kaleilani  Caceres,  Keola  Beamer  and  our  feature  artists,  Hawaiian 
Rap/HipHop  innovators.  Sudden  Rush.  They'll  talk  with  host  Gregg  McVicar 
about  their  new  CD  "EA"  and  the  themes  of  sovereignty  and  Native  pride  that 
run  through  their  work. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  8/15:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  8/16:  4am 
Saturday  8/17:  4pm 
Sunday  8/18:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  8/19:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Tue,  Aug  13  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00 
You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 
Thu,  Aug  15,  10:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Aug  15,  7:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  16,  4:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  16,  1:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  16,  10:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  16,  7:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  16,  4:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  16,  1:00  PM  PT) 


First  Peoples'  TV:  Circles 


In  the  Yukon,  an  innovative  program  is  bringing  together  circle  sentencing, 
a traditional  form  of  Aboriginal  justice,  and  the  Canadian  justice  system. 
Sentencing  circles  don't  focus  on  punishment.  Instead,  they  bring  together 
the  perpetrator  of  a crime,  his  or  her  victims,  and  peers  and  family  in  an 
effort  to  bring  healing  to  the  community.  Brothers  Harold  and  Phil 
Gatensby,  who  have  both  done  their  share  of  jail  time,  now  participate  in 
circles  as  a way  to  allow  offenders  to  break  the  cycle  of  crime,  court, 
prison,  and  allow  them  to  reconnect  with  their  spiritual  traditions. 

Circles  works  so  well  that  Aboriginals  from  the  Yukon  have  helped  set  up 
similar  programs  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  in  the  US.  With  its  potential  to 
bring  community  members  together,  the  circle  is  a powerful  alternative  to 
prison  terms  imposed  by  courts  - not  only  for  Aboriginal  people  but, 
potentially,  for  all  communities. 

The  film  is  available  from  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada: 

800  267  7710  (Canada) 

800  542  2164  (USA) 
http : //www. nfb . ca 

"Circles"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV" series  made  possible  by 
DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native  films 
to  a wider  audience. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  12  Aug  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  30  Dul  2002  17:20:50  -0500 

From:  "Powwow  Committee"  <permianbasinpowwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Please  add  to  your  Powwow  Calendar 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Sat.,  Sept.  28th  and  Sun.,  Sept.  29th,  2002 
Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  TX 

Free  Admission:  Suggested  Donations  - 2 cans  of  food  to  benefit 
the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 

Doors  open  at  10:00am  on  Sat  and  noon  on  Sun 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration! 

Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  Dohn  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Dapanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Doseph  Podlasek 


Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

3ohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

loanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  loanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Sat,  06  Dul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

September  14th  and  15th,  2002 
Camp  Iordan  Park  - East  Ridge,  Tennessee 
* Southside  of  Chattanooga  * 

Saturday  - 10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  - 10  am  to  7 pm 
For  further  information  go  to 

http: //www. rt h under . com/html/chattanooga_2002. htm 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 
Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 


healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - Derry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - Dohn  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & Dakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Aug.  14-18:  3rd  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival  (Pony  Meeks 
Memoriam);  to  be  held  at  the  Fritz  Flury  Ballfield  in  Tracy  City,  TN.  There 
will  be  craft  vendors,  artist  demonstrations.  Southeastern-style  social 
dances,  storytellers  & traditional-style  food. 

Schedule:  Wednesday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Randy  Woodley  of  Eagle's  Wings 
Ministries;  Thursday,  5:00pm  - 9:00pm  - Mato  Toyelo,  flutist,  in  concert; 
Friday,  9:30am  - 10:00pm  - Children's  Day.  Saturday,  9:30am  - ?;  Sunday, 
12:30pm  - 5:00pm.  Admission  will  be  charged,  starting  on  Saturday,  at  $2.00 
per  person. 

Dances  will  consist  of  animal  & bird  dances  and  other  social  dances  of  the 
Southeastern  culture.  Dohnny  Hawk  and  a dance  group  fro  the  Oklahoma  Creek 
Nation  will  be  leading  & teaching  the  dances,  starting  on  the  16th. 

Getting  there:  take  1-24  to  Monteagle,  TN,  and  get  off  at  Exit  134.  Head 
east  (away  from  Sewanee),  turn  left  across  from  Highpoint  Restaurant  onto 
Hwy.  41/56,  go  approximately  6 miles  to  Tracy  City;  turn  right  at  the  2nd 
traffic  light.  The  ballfield  is  on  the  left,  behind  Flury 's  Store.  Limited 
camping  space  is  available  for  vendors  & demonstrators  only.  Vendors 
contact:  eagleheart47@hotmail.com  or  log  onto  www.Chikamaka-cwy.org.  Motels: 
Days  Inn  of  Monteagle  (931)  924-2900  and  Budget  Host  Inn  (931)  924-2221. 
Info:  (931)  592-6543  or  (615)  366-8815.  Last  minute  directions:  T.C.P.D. 
(931)  592-9712  or  City  Hall  (931)  592-6213. 

Sep.  13-15:  Sequoyah  Caverns  American  Indian  Festival;  at  Sequoyah  Caverns 
Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Hosted  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama, 
this  event  has  traditionally  been  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of  September, 
but  was  moved  up  a week  this  year  to  keep  it  from  conflicting  with  the  Trail 
of  Tears  Powwow  in  Waterloo,  AL. 

This  festival  will  have  a lot  of  emphasis  on  education,  displays, 
demonstrators,  and  speakers  in  a seperate  area  from  the  vendors.  All  drums 
and  dancers  welcome;  vendors  by  invitation.  Friday  will  be  Children's  Day. 

HD  - Medicine  Dog  Singers;  HM  - Brad  Shellhorse;  HL  - Dacquie  Ravenheart;  MC 
- Scott  Crisp;  AD  - Little  Badger.  Admission:  $5.00  - adults  (ages  18-62); 
$2.00  - children  & teens  (ages  6-17);  under  6 admitted  free.  All  members  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  admitted  free.  Handicapped  & Senior 
Citizens  (over  62)  admitted  free  as  guest  of  the  tribe.  Info:  (256) 

635-0024. 


Sep.  27-29:  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival;  at  Elkton  City  Park, 
Elkton,  TN.  Intended  to  "honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  Giles 
County,  TN, " this  event  will  feature  a full-scale  Plains  Tipi  Encampment  by 
IronMountain  Native  Educational  Programs  & the  Big  Mountain  Family;  Cherokee 
ancient  clay  beadwork  & basketweaving  by  Tammy  Wildcat;  the  ancient  Indian 
art  of  blowguns  by  Lucas  Wildcat;  and  bow  & arrow  demonstrations  by  Charlie 
Wildcat . 

HD  - MGD;  Guest  Drum  - TBA;  HM  - Dim  (Snake)  Eyestone;  HL  - Denney  Lin 
Thunder;  AD/MC  - Don  Thunder.  Special  performances  by:  Tommy  Wildcat  - 
Native  American  flute  artist;  award  winning  Hoop  dancer,  Daniel  Tramper; 
Cherokee  storyteller  - Fred  Bradley;  Grass  dancer,  Doseph  River  Wind;  drum 
performer  - BEIKO;  and  Fancy  Shawl  dancer,  Dennifer  Agi  Da  Thla  Unega 
Attawa.  There  will  also  be  Native  American  crafts,  fry  bread,  and  a variety 
of  food  & drinks. 

Schedule:  Friday  (Kid's  Day),  9:00am  - 2:00pm;  Saturday,  9:00am  - until  ? 

(GE  at  10:00am);  Sunday,  noon  - 6:00pm  (GE  at  1:00pm).  Admission:  $4.00  - 
adults  (17  & over);  $2.00  - kids  (16  & under). 

Location:  about  15  miles  south  of  Pulaski,  TN,  and  25  miles  northwest  of 
Huntsville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  31.  Host  Motels:  Comfort  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-424-1600; 
Richland  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-0006;  Budget  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-5571. 

There  will  be  a Volksmarch  on  Saturday  to  honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail 
of  Tears.  There  is  also  an  antique  tractor  show,  and  there  will  be  an 
auction  of  vendor  donated  items  at  4:00pm  on  Saturday. 

For  vendor  space,  contact  Brenda  Eyestone  at  (256)  651-2481  or  e-mail 
snakeeyestone49@hotmail.com.  For  further  info,  call  (931)  468-0674,  e-mail 
karenrussell@igiles.net  or  check  out  the  web  at  www.elktonhistory.org. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  August  9,  2002 

August  13-18  - Third  Annual  Chikamaka-Cherokee  Indian  Festival 
Location:  Pony  Meeks  Auditorium,  Grundy  County  Fairgrounds,  Tracy  City, 
Tennessee. 

Notes:  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  Grundy  Coun 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Aug  20  20:33:07  2002 

Date:  20  Aug  2002  23:53:18  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.034 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Kiowa  aidenguak'o  p'a/yellow  leaves  moon 
Cherokee  nvda  seluuwa ' nv' sa/ripe  corn  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  TribalLaw,  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Iron  Natives, 
indigenous_peoples_literature  and  Net  Rez  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

newsgroup:  alt. native 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 


"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"....the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  heard  in  the  twittering  of  birds, 
the  rippling  of  mighty  waters  and  the  sweet  breathing  of  flowers.  If 
this  is  Paganism,  then  at  present,  at  least,  I am  a Pagan." 

Gertrude  Simmons  Bonnin,  Dakota  Sioux 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

i Dourney  [ 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  this  issue  are  two  Guest  Editorials  that  address  the  issue  of  wrongs 
committed  by  the  Catholic  Church  toward  First  Peoples.  The  first  by 
lames  Abraham/Sarasota  Flerald-Tribune,  "The  Canadian  Precedent:  Indians 
sue  over  church  abuse",  and  the  second  by  Tim  Giago/Lakota  Times,  "Long 
overdue  for  Catholic  Church  to  dismount  its  high  horse,"  both  point  to 
the  absolute  arrogance  of  those  who  tortured  children  in  the  name  of  God. 

I pity  them,  but  I also  wish  them  a full  payback. 

Like  Secretary  of  Interior,  Gail  Norton,  the  Catholic  Church  is  truly 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  Native  children  and  adults.  My  half-side, 
lanet,  and  I have  the  honor  of  working  to  help  our  brothers  in  a maximum 
security  ironhouse.  There  is  much  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  a few  others 
to  seek  forgiveness  for  there,  as  well.  I don't  expect  it  to  happen  till 
court  actions  have  them  so  impoverished  and  embarrassed  there  is  only  the 
seeking  of  forgiveness  left. 

I need  some  help.  I recently  had  a major  computer  crash  and  had  to 
rebuild  the  system,  starting  with  a low-level  format.  I lost  some 
beautiful  poems  as  a result.  If  you  write  poetry  and  would  like  to  share 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


it  in  this  humble  newsletter,  I very  much  welcome  your  contributions. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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seeks  Liberal  Alliance 
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RE:  Despah  Nez:  Threads  of  Culture  and  Love 


Date:  Fri,  16  Aug  2002  08:09:56  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" DESPAH  NEZ" 


Threads  of  culture  and  love 
By  Laura  Banish/Staff  writer 
August  16,  2002  - 12:06:04  AM  MST 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  The  patterns  woven  into  Navajo  rugs  tell  a lot  about 
tradition  and  the  Navajo  way  of  life,  but  Despah  Nez,  a professional  rug 
weaver,  also  entwined  her  spirit  into  her  life's  work. 

Despah  was  born  in  Black  Rock,  but  lived  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in 
Oak  Springs,  Ariz.,  most  of  her  life,  and  learned  about  weaving  at  a very 
young  age. 

"She  watched  her  mother  weave  when  she  was  4,  then  she  learned  from  her 
stepmother  at  age  8 or  9,"  said  son  Lewis  Tutt,  of  Shiprock  and  Window 
Rock,  Ariz. 

The  first  rug  that  she  made  for  sale  was  a Ye'ii  rug,  which  she  sold  for 
$3  to  the  Shiprock  Trading  Post.  When  her  family  moved  to  Arizona,  she 
began  selling  rugs  at  the  Red  Rock  Trading  Post,  where  the  owners,  sold  a 
majority  of  her  rugs  to  collectors. 

Sand  painting  textiles,  also  called  "chant  sets"  were  Despah 's  specialty. 

Sand  painting  is  a crucial  element  in  a healing  or  blessing  ceremony  and 
is  designed  to  restore  balance.  Designs  are  painted  in  the  sand  for  the 


ceremony  and  then  erased  by  sundown.  The  weaving  embodies  sacred  knowledge 
passed  from  a medicine  man  to  a female  weaver. 

Despah's  weavings  are  on  display  nationwide,  including  exhibits  at  the 
Maxwell  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Kennedy  Museum  of  Art  at  Ohio  University. 

"I  only  met  Despah  once,  but  she  was  an  incredible  woman,"  said  Dennifer 
McLerran,  Kennedy  Museum  curator. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  textiles  on  display  at  the  Kennedy 
Museum  were  made  by  Despah  and  her  two  eldest  daughters,  Anna  Mae  Tanner 
and  Alberta  Thomas.  She  passed  her  skills  on  to  them,  and  together  the 
women  made  hundreds  of  rugs.  Tanner  and  Thomas  preceded  their  mother  in 
death . 

Weaving  was  an  important  way  for  Despah  to  spend  time  with  her  daughters 
and  teach  them  about  Navajo  culture. 

"They  used  to  help  each  other  out,  especially  when  they  were  near 
completion  of  a rug,"  said  granddaughter  Gloria  Tanner. 

Despah  was  born  in  1903.  She  attended  the  Shiprock  Indian  Agency 
Boarding  School  and  the  Phoenix  Indian  School,  but  never  completed  high 
school . 

She  was  the  mother  of  10  children  and  grandmother  to  48  grandchildren. 

Although  Despah  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  family  and  weaving,  she 
also  herded  goats  and  sheep  for  many  years,  and  served  as  secretary  for 
the  Red  Valley  Chapter  for  almost  50  years. 

"She  was  a really  strong  person,"  said  Tutt.  "When  she  spoke  people 
listened . " 

Tutt  said  her  strong  faith  enriched  her  life.  He  said,  "She  had  no  fear 
of  what  lay  ahead  because  of  the  promise  of  life  after  this  one." 

Despah  was  sick  for  nine  months,  but  died  of  natural  causes  Aug.  7. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Gambell  house  fire  kills  revered  village  elder,  92 

ANNA  OKHTOKIYUK:  Son  helped  4 escape  but  couldn't  save  his  bedridden  mothe 
By  Doel  Gay 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
August  17,  2002 

Wade  Okhtokiyuk  awoke  to  a screaming  smoke  detector  and  the  smell  of 
smoke  early  Thursday  morning  in  his  home  in  the  village  of  Gambell. 

But  while  he  helped  four  others  escape,  including  an  8-month-old  boy,  he 
was  overcome  by  smoke  and  heat  before  he  could  get  his  bedridden  mother 
out  of  the  house.  Anna  Okhtokiyuk,  a revered  elder  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Island  village,  died  in  the  blaze.  She  was  92. 

Her  son  was  flown  to  Anchorage  with  minor  burns  on  his  arms  and  head. 
Treated  for  smoke  inhalation  in  Nome  were  Wade  Okhtokiyuk' s niece,  Teresa, 
and  her  8-month-old  son. 

Speaking  from  his  hospital  bed  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  Wade 
Okhtokiyuk  said  he  and  other  members  of  his  household  went  to  bed  around 
midnight  Wednesday,  only  to  be  awakened  an  hour  later  by  his  niece's  two 
daughters,  ages  6 and  4. 

"The  smoke  detector  was  buzzing,  the  girls  were  screaming  --  I walk  in 
(to  their  bedroom)  and  there's  fire  in  the  wall,"  he  said. 

Wade  Okhtokiyuk  told  the  older  girl  to  get  her  sister  outside  while  his 
niece  grabbed  her  baby  and  a handful  of  clothes.  Then  he  attacked  the  fire 
he  said,  which  appeared  to  have  erupted  in  the  wall  alongside  an  upright 
freezer  in  the  girls'  bedroom. 

"I  sprayed  with  a fire  extinguisher  to  get  that  fire  out,  till  it  was 


empty/'  he  said.  After  bringing  a larger  extinguisher  from  the  kitchen,  "I 
came  back  and  that  fire  was  five  times  bigger,"  and  streaming  up  the  wall. 

He  emptied  the  second  extinguisher,  too,  he  said,  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
have  an  effect.  "It  was  so  hot  --  smoke  and  fire  everywhere,"  that  he  was 
driven  outside  for  air. 

"I  went  back  in  three  times,  trying  to  get  to  my  mother.  I couldn't  get 
to  her,"  he  said.  "The  third  time  it  was  completely  filled  with  smoke  and 
fire.  I almost  passed  out." 

Outside  again,  Wade  Okhtokiyuk  went  around  the  house  to  his  niece's  room, 
which  was  adjacent  to  his  mother's,  and  broke  out  the  window.  Flames 
rolled  out,  he  said,  knocking  him  onto  his  back. 

News  of  the  fire  quickly  spread.  Gambell  is  a rarity  among  rural 
villages  in  that  it  has  fire  hydrants  along  its  boardwalks.  Volunteer 
firefighters  on  four-wheelers  soon  hooked  up  hoses  and  contained  the  fire 
shortly  afterward. 

"The  whole  village  turned  out  to  fight  the  fire,"  Alaska  State  Trooper 
Eugene  Fowler  said.  "They  did  an  excellent  job." 

Inside  the  house  they  found  the  body  of  Anna  Okhtokiyuk,  her  arms 
"stretched  upward  toward  heaven,"  said  daughter  Beulah  Nowpakahok.  "Up  to 
the  day  she  died,  she  had  faith  in  God." 

Her  mother,  born  in  Gambell  in  1910,  was  "a  powerful  lady,"  Nowpakahok 
said.  "She  and  her  sister  grew  up  like  men.  They  had  no  brothers,  so  they 
knew  how  to  hunt,  how  to  do  men's  work.  And  they  were  strong.  ...  In  a 
very  hard  winter,  she  doesn't  even  wear  gloves  or  mittens.  She's  a tough 
woman . " 

About  40  years  ago,  health-care  providers  came  to  St.  Lawrence  Island 
and  told  Anna  Okhtokiyuk  she  only  had  two  weeks  to  live.  "She  said,  'I'm 
not  going  to  accept  that,  ' " and  probably  outlived  most  of  the 
professionals,  Nowpakahok  said. 

Anna  Okhtokiyuk  was  a role  model  in  Gambell,  passing  on  traditional 
skills  to  her  daughters.  "She  taught  me  how  to  sew  skin  boats,"  and  the 
trick  of  cutting  a skin  to  fit  correctly  around  the  bow  of  an  umiak.  She 
knew  all  the  plants  and  their  uses,  how  to  skin  seals  and  birds,  and  how 
to  braid  whale  sinew  to  make  threads  for  boat-building. 

"She  taught  us  a way  of  life,  " Nowpakahok  said.  "I'm  trying  to  pass 
that  on  to  my  daughters,  too." 

Her  mother  was  one  of  the  last  Siberian  Yup'ik  women  to  have  her  face 
and  arms  tattooed  in  the  traditional  style  --  with  a needle  and  thread 
saturated  in  soot  and  water.  Anna  Okhtokiyuk  told  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
in  1997  that  the  graceful  geometric  decorations  have  no  specific  meaning. 
"We  did  it  to  be  beautiful,  so  that  we  would  not  look  like  men." 

It  was  a painful  process,  she  added,  though  the  hardest  part  was  lying 
motionless  while  her  sister  Alice  did  the  tattooing. 

"I  could  never  stay  still,"  Anna  Okhtokiyuk  said.  "I  was  a tomboy, 
always  running  around,  doing  boys'  errands,  cleaning  and  taking  care  of 
the  guns." 

Anna  Okhtokiyuk  also  was  an  active  dancer  and  would  dance  whenever  she 
had  a chance,  occasionally  winning  awards,  her  daughter  said. 

More  than  anything,  Nowpakahok  said,  "She  was  a good  role  model  for  her 
faith  in  God  and  her  generosity  to  people.  She  believes  in  God  so  much  it 
has  penetrated  into  our  hearts." 

Her  husband,  Frank,  died  in  1988. 

An  investigator  from  the  Alaska  State  Fire  Marshal's  Office  was  in 
Gambell  on  Friday  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire,  but  results  won't  be 
available  until  next  week,  said  Carol  Olson,  regional  supervisor  of  the 
agency. 

Wade  Okhtokiyuk  said  he  believes  the  problem  was  electrical.  The  wiring 
in  his  home,  built  in  1978  by  the  federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
program,  has  never  been  right,  he  said. 

"When  the  kids  slam  the  front  door,  the  hall  light  comes  on,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  electric  meter  spins  even  when  he  unplugs  every  appliance, 
which  he  said  indicated  a short  circuit.  "My  electric  bill  was  $265  last 
month,"  while  the  house  next  door  with  similar  electrical  usage  paid  only 
$66,  he  said. 

Wade  Okhtokiyuk  said  he  and  others  in  the  village  with  similar  concerns 


had  expressed  them  to  regional  housing  authorities  and  utility  managers 
for  years,  but  the  electrical  problems  persisted. 

He  urged  fire  marshals  Friday  to  investigate  the  electrical  problems 
fully.  "If  nobody  does  anything  about  it,  there's  going  to  be  more  fires 
out  there,"  he  said. 

Olson  said  the  fire  would  have  been  much  worse  had  Wade  Okhtokiyuk  not 
had  a working  smoke  detector.  "We  easily  could  have  had  six  people  dead" 
rather  than  one,  she  said. 

Anna  Okhtokiyuk' s death  was  only  the  fifth  fire  fatality  in  Alaska  this 
year,  which  is  far  below  normal,  Olson  said.  The  death  toll  in  rural 
Alaska  alone  sometimes  hits  30,  she  said. 

Reporter  3oel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  907-257-4310  or  jgay@adn.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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August  17,  2002 

Kenroy  3.  Rainbow 

Kenroy  3.  Rainbow,  26,  of  Cannonball,  ND,  formerly  of  Fort  Totten,  died 
Saturday,  Aug.  3,  2002  north  of  Cannonball.  Kenroy  accidentally  drowned 
and  was  found  on  August  12,  2002. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Monday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Fort  Totten 
Recreation  Center,  Fort  Totten.  Father  3ohn  Floberg  and  Deacon  Virginia 
Luger  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  rural  Fort  Totten. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  on  Sunday  at  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation 
Center  at  7 p.m. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be,  Steve  Tikanye,  Earl  Win  Yellow  Hammer,  3r., 
3ason  Feather,  Fred  Longie,  3r.,  Dale  Alberts  and  Albert  Kuntz. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  the  Four  Winds  High  School  Class  of  1994 
classmates  and  basketball  players.  Coach  Rick  Smith,  Clayton  and  Pam 
Rainbow,  Carol  "Suzie"  Rainbow,  Leslie  Guy,  Randy  Pearson,  Sean  Gourd,  B3 
Robertson,  Russell  Cavanaugh,  Tyler  Rainbow,  Karen  "Birdie"  Gray  Eyes, 
Catherine  Howard,  Brooks  and  Cheryl  Good  Iron,  Elaine  Robertson,  Lenny  Red 
Tomahawk,  Lorraine  Robertson,  Laverne  Fox,  Lenore  White  Lightning,  Russell 
Young  Bird,  3ames  White,  Bryce  Silk,  T3  Iron  Road,  Lloyd  Stretches,  3oe 
BearsTail,  Donald  and  Sheldon  Thunder  Hawk,  Kenneth  White  Lightning,  Corey 
Carry  Moccasin,  Curtis  Brave  Bull,  3esse  McLaughlin,  Ted  Dogskin,  George 
Thunder  Hawk,  3r.,  Everett  Fool  Bear,  Sidney  Ramsey,  3r.,  Mark  Grey  Cloud, 
Chad  Conica,  Cody  Conica,  Lander  Real  Bird,  3ake  Silk,  3ustin  LeBeau, 

Renee  Conica,  Stephanie  Tikanye,  Corrine  Tikanye,  Alma  and  Annie  Thunder 
Hawk,  Mary  Rose  Fool  Bear,  Clayton  and  Rogene  Dogskin,  Earlwin  and 
Georgina  Yellow  Hammer,  Basil  Two  Bears,  3eanette  Black  Cloud,  Madonna  Red 
Bear,  Oley  Red  Bear,  3r.  and  family,  Marvin  Starr,  Evangeline  Fast  Horse, 
Victoria  3oshua,  Angeline  Iron  Road,  Evans  and  lone  Elk,  Darlene  American 
Horse,  Everett  Uses  Arrow  and  family,  3oe  Cottonwood  and  family,  Charles 
Lester  and  family,  Debbie  Standing  Bear,  Mike  Thunder  Hawk  and  Edsel, 

Edgar  and  Edison  Fast  Horse,  Chuck  Ramsey,  Fort  Yates  Police  Department, 
TWEP  Crew  of  Cannonball,  Standing  Rock  Game  and  Fish,  Standing  Rock  Fire 
Fighters,  Community  of  Cannonball,  Denny  and  Kathy  Adams  and  their  three 
search  dogs,  Dave  and  Vicki  Oehlke  and  their  two  search  dogs. 

Music  will  be  cared  for  by  Frank  Hapa  and  the  Spirit  Lake  Singers. 

Kenroy  3ames  Rainbow  was  born  on  Dec.  23,  1975  to  Kenneth  Rainbow  and 
Elvira  HairyChin  at  Fort  Yates,  ND.  He  grew  up  in  Cannonball  and  was 
raised  by  his  father  Kenny  Sioux  Rainbow  and  later  by  his  grandparents, 
3oseph  and  3ennie  Rainbow.  Kenroy  along  with  grandparents  moved  back  to 
Fort  Totten  where  he  graduated  from  Four  Winds  High  School  on  May  27,  1994. 
During  his  high  school  days  he  played  basketball  and  excelled  with  his 


teammates  and  coach  Mr.  Rick  Smith.  He  loved  the  game  of  basketball 
playing  in  various  tournaments  and  awarded  MVP,  All  Tourney,  All  Star  and 
other  awards. 

Kenroy  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corp  on  Nov.  17,  1998  and 
completed  basic  training  at  Quantico,  Virginia  in  1999.  His  specialty  was 
a machine  gunner  and  his  decorations  included  the  Rifle  Expert  Badge, 
Humanitarian  Service  Medal  and  the  Sea  Service  Deployment  Ribbon.  He  was 
discharged  on  May  23,  2002. 

Everyone  who  knew  Kenroy,  knew  what  a respectable  person  he  was  and  he 
always  had  a smile  on  his  face.  He  always  talked  about  the  love  he  had  for 
his  two  children,  baby  Kenneth  and  Taniesha. 

Kenroy  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Elvira  HairyChin  of  Spearfish,  SD; 
children,  Taniesha  1.  Rainbow  of  Fort  Totten  and  Kenneth  C.  Rainbow  of 
Cannonball;  sisters,  Debra  Four  Swords  of  Cannonball,  Roberta  (Sam)  Ell  of 
Bismarck,  Yvonne  (Terry)  Hodgekiss  of  Fort  Yates,  Lisa  Rainbow  of  Fort 
Yates,  Beverly  Rainbow  of  Fort  Totten  and  Tarita  HairyChin  of  Boston,  MA; 
brothers,  Bernie  (Monique)  Rainbow  of  Ft.  Yates,  Larry  (Cindy)  Rainbow  of 
Cannonball,  and  Daniel  Rainbow  of  Fort  Totten.;  two  special  nephews,  DJ 
Fox  and  KJ  Rainbow;  two  special  nieces,  Leslie  Fox  and  Denny  Red  Bear;  a 
very  special  aunt,  Mrs.  Winifred  Rainbow  of  Cannonball;  and  his 
grandmothers,  Hermine  McKay  and  Lily  Shaw  both  of  Fort  Totten.  Numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  also  survive. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Kenneth  Sioux  Rainbow; 
grandparents,  Joseph  and  Jennie  Rainbow;  and  uncle,  Joseph  "Red"  Rainbow, 
Jr. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

August  13,  2002 
Eugene  Four  Sr. 

FORT  YATES  - Eugene  Four  Sr.,  74,  Fort  Yates,  died  Aug.  8,  2002,  at  Fort 
Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Terry  Wipf  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  North  Dakota  Veterans  Cemetery,  Mandan. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  today  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan.  A rosary  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Eugene  was  born  March  8,  1938,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Edward  and  Molly  (Grey 
Owl)  Four.  He  was  raised  in  Fort  Yates  and  received  his  GED  from  the 
University  of  Vermillion  in  1970.  He  later  attended  United  Tribes 
Technical  College.  Eugene  served  his  country  during  the  Korean  Conflict  in 
the  U.S.  Army  from  March  19,  1952  to  Feb.  19,  1954.  As  a young  man,  he 
competed  as  a saddle  bronc  rider  and  enjoyed  the  comradery  of  the  rodeo. 

He  worked  as  the  Director  of  Chemical  Prevention  from  1985  to  1987  for 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  from  1981  to  1982  as  the  youth  outreach 
counselor.  Eugene  loved  to  play  Bingo  and  had  a lot  of  friends  at  Dakota 
Sky  Bingo  Parlor.  He  married  Patricia  Dwarf  in  Fort  Yates. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia  Four;  two  daughters,  Eugenia  Four, 
Fort  Yates,  and  Amber  Four,  Utah;  one  stepdaughter,  Marlys  Twin,  Fort 
Yates;  two  sons,  Anthony  Four  and  Eugene  Four  Jr.,  both  of  Fort  Yates;  six 
stepsons,  Mike,  Clayton,  Robert,  Daniel  and  Terrance  Twin,  all  of  Fort 
Yates,  and  Frank  Twin,  Mobridge,  S.D.;  two  sisters,  Beverly  Butterfield, 
Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and  Carmelita  Many  Wounds,  Fort  Yates;  22  grandchildren; 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Eugene  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a daughter,  Rita  Four;  and 
a son,  Duane  Red  Tomahawk. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

August  13,  2002 

Mary  Louise  Eagle  Heart-White 

PINE  RIDGE  - Mary  Louise  Eagle  Heart-White,  56,  Pine  Ridge,  died 
Tuesday,  Aug.  6,  2002,  in  Reno,  Nev. 


Survivors  include  her  husband,  David  White,  Reno,  Nev.;  three  daughters. 
Carmen  Rodriguez,  Luisa  Navarro  and  Andrea  Martin,  all  of  Reno;  seven 
brothers,  Pancho  Martin,  Slim  Buttes,  Tony  Martin,  Kyle,  Michael  Tyon, 
Manuel  Martin,  Darrell  Martin  and  David  Martin,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Christopher  Martin,  Post  Falls,  Idaho;  eight  sisters,  Carmel  Martin,  Reno, 
Bessie  Matthews  and  Margaret  Tyon,  both  of  Denver,  Grace  Red  Shirt,  Hot 
Springs,  Rose  Martin,  Eagle  Butte,  and  Marilyn  Martin,  leralyn  Martin  and 
Lema  Apple,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  13,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  and  the  Rev.  Leon  Mathews 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 
Gloria  Annette  Clifford 

BATESLAND  - Gloria  Annette  Clifford,  21,  Batesland,  died  Sunday, 

Aug.  11,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  3udy  Clifford,  Batesland,  and  Doe 
Clifford,  Pine  Ridge;  seven  brothers,  David  Clifford,  Batesland,  Pat 
Clifford,  Doe  Clifford,  John  Clifford  and  William  Clifford,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge,  31ee  Big  Crow,  Oglala,  and  Coy  Big  Crow,  Hot  Springs;  and  seven 
sisters,  Denise  Briggs  and  Anne  Briggs,  both  of  Batesland,  and  Therese 
Monroe,  A3  Clifford,  Tanya  Clifford,  Brandy  Clifford  and  lennifer  Clifford, 
all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  14,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford 
officiating.  Michael  Cross  will  officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Knights  Cemetery  in  Batesland. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Martha  E.  Good  Voice  Flute-New  Holy 

OGLALA  - Martha  E.  Good  Voice  Flute-New  Holy,  80,  Oglala,  died  Sunday, 
Aug.  11,  2002,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Emory  New  Holy  and  Michael  New  Holy,  both  of 
Oglala,  and  two  daughters,  Shirley  Iron  Road,  Mandan,  N.D.,  and  Veronica 
3ones,  Martin. 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic 
Church  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Sam  Moves  Camp  will 
officiate  at  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  14,  2002 

Martin  Robert  Standing  Soldier 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Martin  Robert  Standing  Soldier,  68,  Hot  Springs,  died 
Sunday,  Aug.  11,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Mitch  Standing  Soldier,  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
Martin  Standing  Soldier  3r.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  three  daughters,  Theres 
Susag,  Helena,  Mont.,  lanice  Schnider,  Madison,  and  Mary  Bissonette,  Rapid 
City;  three  sisters,  Emma  Shaw,  Dulie  Hacker  and  Helen  Curtis,  all  of  Hot 
Springs;  11  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  at  St. 

Anthony  of  Padua  Catholic  Church  in  Hot  Springs,  with  a wake  at  8 p.m., 
with  the  Rev.  Peter  Kovarik  officiating. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  16,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Kovarik  and  Deacon  Pat  Coy  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  and  McColley's  Chapels  of  the  Hills  in 
Hot  Springs  are  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

leffery  Edward  Fast  Wolf-Bagola 

RED  SHIRT  VILLAGE  - leffery  Edward  Fast  Wolf-Bagola,  3 months.  Red  Shirt 


Village,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  10,  2002,  at  Red  Shirt  Village. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Wad  Bagola  Sr.  and  Denise  Fast  Wolf- 
Bagola,  Red  Shirt  Village;  three  brothers.  Wad  Bagola  Dr.,  Red  Shirt 
Village,  and  Mitchell  Bagola  and  Iordan  Bagola,  both  of  Oglala;  six 
sisters,  Denitra  Bagola,  Julia  Bagola,  and  Brittany  Bagola,  all  of  Red 
Shirt  Village;  Candy  Bagola,  Tesia  Bagola,  and  Robin  Bagola,  all  of 
Oglala;  paternal  grandparents,  Wayne  Bagola,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Iris  Between 
Lodges,  Oglala;  and  maternal  grandfather,  Todd  Fast  Wolf,  Red  Shirt 
Village. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Moses  Two  Bulls  Gym  in  Red 
Shirt  Village. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  at  the 
Moses  Two  Bulls  Gym,  with  the  Rev.  Earl  Kurth  SJ  officiating.  Traditional 
Lakota  services  will  be  provided  by  John  Red  Feather. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Village. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  12,  2002 
Alta  M.  Tucker 

Alta  Mae  Tucker,  78,  of  Bartlesville,  died  Sunday  at  Jane  Phillips 
Medical  Center. 

Graveside  services  will  be  10:00  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Matoka  Indian 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Neekamp  Funeral  Flome. 

Survivors  include  her  children.  Sherry  Plemons  and  husband  Jr.  of 
Bartlesville,  Ruth  Engleking  and  husband  Gene  of  Oklahoma  City,  Linda 
Norman  of  Oklahoma  City,  Neva  Coleman  and  husband  Richard  of  Perry,  MI, 
David  Lowen  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Stephen  Lowen  and  wife  Renee  of 
Bartlesville;  a brother,  Albert  Paul  "Rusty"  Matthews;  ten  grandchildren; 
29  great-grandchildren;  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

August  13,  2002 

Regina  Flolgate 

REGINA  HOLGATE  , 41,  of  Taos  Pueblo  died  Saturday. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Elijah  Montoya  and  father,  Eugene 
Flolgate,  Jr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Naarah  Flolgate,  Tamar  Montoya;  fiance, 
Floward  Montoya;  mother,  Tonita  Flolgate;  sister,  Yvonne  Flolgate  (Marty 
Lucero);  brother,  Eugene  Flolgate,  III  (Edwina  D.);  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church 
with  interment  to  follow  at  Sierra  Vista  Cemetery.  Rivera-Flanlon  Funeral 
Flome. 

August  15,  2002 

Billy  'Teddy'  Gambler  Jr. 

BILLY  'TEDDY'  GAMBLER  JR.  , 27,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  died  Wednesday. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Petrolina  and 
Johnny  J.  Aguino;  paternal  grandparents,  Stella  and  Wallace  Gambler;  and  a 
maternal  uncle,  Benedict  Aguino. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Billy  and  Patsy  Gambler  of  San  Juan 
Pueblo;  two  daughters,  Billie  and  Kayla  Gambler  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  his 
girlfriend  and  mother  of  his  daughters,  Lorene  Chavez;  a brother,  Johnny 
Wallace  Gambler  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  today  and  a rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 
p.m.  at  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  in  San  Juan  Pueblo.  A second 
visitation  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Friday,  and  a rosary  will  be  recited  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  family  home  in  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  San  Juan  Pueblo 


Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 


Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
August  13,  2002 
Jessie  Pinto 

A funeral  mass  for  Jessie  Neil  Pinto,  22,  of  Mescalero,  was  at  St. 
Joseph's  Mission  on  Monday,  Aug.  12,  with  burial  following  at  the 
Mescalero  Cemetery  and  the  Rev.  John  Gibbons  officiating.  Mr.  Pinto  died 
Tuesday,  Aug.  6,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  April  23,  1980,  in  Alamogordo. 

He  lived  in  Mescalero  all  his  life  and  was  a firefighter  and  a lift 
operator  at  Ski  Apache  and  a member  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Owen  Pinto  Sr.,  of  Mescalero;  his  mother, 
Rosemary  Pinto,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  brothers  Owen  Pinto  Jr.,  Andrew  Pinto, 
Gabriel  Pinto  and  Francis  Pinto  all  of  Mescalero;  sisters  Lillian  Pinto 
and  Mildred  Pinto,  both  of  Mescalero. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

August  16,  2002 

Jonathan  Jerry  Norberto  May  29,  1978  - Aug.  14,  2002 

Jonathan  Jerry  Norberto,  23,  of  Naschitti  passed  away  Wednesday,  Aug.  14, 
2002,  in  Naschitti.  He  was  born  May  29,  1978,  in  Gallup  to  Jerry  and  Annie 
Mae  Norberto. 

Mr.  Norberto  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Kristy  Norberto;  son,  Cody  Frank 
Norberto;  daughter,  Hannah  Annie  Norberto;  three  brothers,  Darryl  Norberto, 
Christopher  Norberto  and  Brandon  Norberto;  and  adopted  parents,  Phillip 
and  Edith  Morris  of  Naschitti. 

Mr.  Norberto  attended  Chuska  Naschitti  Elementary  School  and  graduated 
from  Newcomb  High  School  in  1996. 

His  hobbies  wee  collecting  sports  cards  and  football. 

Funeral  services  will  take  place  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Aug.  19,  at 
Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Phillip  Destea  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Norberto,  Charley  Thomas  Jr.,  Peter 
Begay,  Alex  Sanchez,  Laroy  Begay  and  Leroy  Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  be  Darryl,  Brandon,  Jerry  and  Christopher  Norberto. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E. 
Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

August  12,  2002 
Lillian  Beach 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Lillian  Beach,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Aug.  13  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Father  Cormac  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery,  Manuelito. 

Beach  died  Aug.  8 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  June  15,  1940  in  Fort 
Wingate  into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Eugene  Arthur  of  Crystal  and  Darryl  Tsosie  of 
Gallup;  daughters,  Alexanderia  Anne  Arthur  of  Prescott  Valley,  Ariz., 
Harriet  Arthur  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  and  Roberta  Arthur  of  Phoenix; 
sister,  Betty  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes;  16  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Beach  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Edgar  "Jack"  H.  Beach; 
daughter,  Vivian  Norris;  parents,  Julia  and  Samuel  Thompson  and  brother, 
Robert  Bennett. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eugene  Arthur,  Ed  Beach,  Mike  Harvey,  Ray  Price, 
Richard  Schaalman  and  Tim  Turpen. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  15,  2002 
Mark  W.  Tsosie 

Mark  W.  Tsosie,  71,  died  Aug.  13,  2002. 

Mr.  Tsosie  was  born  on  Aug.  15,  1930  in  Ganado. 

Mr.  Tsosie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Genevieve  Tsosie;  daughters  and  sons 
in  law  Carmelita  and  Raymond  Tracy,  Colleen  and  LeRoy  Ashley  and  Jennifer 
Tsosie;  sisters  Florence  Lynch,  Betty  Bia,  Ellen  Wince  and  Ella  Perkins; 
brothers  Kee  Tsosie  and  Raymond  Tsosie;  12  grandchildren,  three  great- 
grandchildren and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Mr.  Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Melvin  Tsosie  and  parents 
Jim  and  Nazbah  Tsosie. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Aug.  16,  2002,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Chapel,  224  S.  Kendrick.  Burial  will  follow  at  Citizens  Cemetery 
Veterans  Section,  1300  S.  San  Francisco,  with  military  honors  presented  by 
the  American  Legion,  Mark  A.  Moore,  Post  No.  3. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

August  15,  2002 

Kenneth  Weatherwax 

Kenneth  John  Weatherwax,  18,  died  Aug.  9,  2002,  from  injuries  received 
in  a car  accident  south  of  St.  Mary. 

Rosary  was  said  at  Little  Flower  Parish  on  Tuesday.  His  funeral  was  held 
Wednesday  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Fie  was  born  June  26,  1984,  in  Kalispell  and  would  have  been  a senior  at 
Browning  High  School. 

He  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  mechanic  and  was  an  all-around  cowboy. 

Weatherwax  earned  first  place  in  a teepee  pitching  contest,  was  first  at 
the  state  science  fair,  multiple  winner  of  the  suicide  race  and  lettered 
in  football.  He  was  involved  in  4-H  and  volunteered  in  many  activities.  He 
enjoyed  camping,  Indian  relay,  horse  racing,  hunting,  horses,  horse  shoes, 
swimming,  being  with  family  and  friends  and  attending  traditional 
ceremonies . 

Survivors  are,  all  from  Browning,  unless  indicated:  his  father,  Kenny 
Weatherwax;  his  mother,  Theodora  Blackweasel  Weatherwax;  a brother,  Austin 
Carlson;  sisters,  Lacretia  Weatherwax  and  Velvet  Weatherwax;  grandparents, 
Thomas  and  Doreen  Blackweasel,  Margaret  Blackweasel  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Theresa  Weatherwax  of  Dixon;  two  nieces;  a nephew;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

Weatherwax  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Marion  Carlson;  and 
grandparents,  Katherine  Grant  Weatherwax  and  William  (Willie) 

Weatherwax,  Sr. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leni  Arnoux 

Leni  Lynn  Arnoux,  25,  died  Aug.  9,  2002,  from  injuries  received  in  a 
car  accident  south  of  St.  Mary. 

Rosary  was  said  Monday.  Her  funeral  was  held  Tuesday  with  a burial  in 
St.  Ann's  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  July  28,  1977,  in  Browning.  She  attended  Browning  High 
School  and  received  her  GED  in  1998.  She  also  attended  Blackfeet  Community 
College  for  two  years. 

She  was  a hard  worker  and  worked  various  jobs. 

Arnoux  attended  Head  Start  activities  in  which  she  supported  her 


daughter  La'Nell.  She  took  pride  in  raising  her  daughters,  La'Nell  and 
Lacee,  they  were  the  most  important  people  in  her  life.  They  enjoyed  many 
hobbies  together. 

Survivors  are,  all  from  Browning:  special  friend,  Austin  Carlson; 
daughters,  La'Nell  Arnoux  and  Lacee  Carlson;  parents,  Kenneth  and  Clarice 
Arnoux;  sister,  Lauren  Pollock;  brothers,  Lance  Coop  and  Steven  Arnoux; 
nephew,  Markee  Pollock;  grandparents,  Teenie  Arnoux  and  Ken  Stone. 

Arnoux  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents,  Sarah  and  George  "Mud" 

Hall  and  limrny  Hix. 

Day  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  16,  2002 
Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Sr. 

PRYOR  - Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Sr.,  76,  of  Pryor,  passed  away  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  14,  2002,  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Billings.  His  Crow  name  was 
Isahpalaxpitchee  (Bear  Moccasin).  Vincent  was  born  in  a tent  in  Pryor,  on 
Aug.  16,  1925,  the  son  of  George  Goes  Ahead  and  Sarah  Bull  that  Shows 
Weasel  High  Up.  He  was  a member  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child  of 
the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  He  attended  grade  school  at  St.  Charles  Mission,  and 
high  school  at  Chemawa,  Ore. 

He  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  Nov.  5,  1943,  and  served  in  the  European 
theatre  during  World  War  II,  participating  in  five  campaigns  at  Northern 
France,  Ardennes,  Rhineland  and  Central  Europe,  including  the  Normandy 
invasion  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  For  his  service,  he  received  five 
bronze  stars  and  a silver  star.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Ian.  21, 
1946.  He  helped  established  the  American  Legion  Post  17  for  the  Pryor 
District . 

After  the  war,  he  ranched  with  his  brothers  and  brothers-in-law  and 
contracted  rodeo  stock.  He  participated  in  rodeos  as  a calf  roper. 

He  was  an  accomplished  arrow-thrower  and  was  part  of  the  Pryor  District 
team  that  won  many  arrow-throwing  championships  and  was  the  high-point  man 
several  times.  He  enjoyed  playing  hand  games  and  during  the  very  first 
District  Hand  Game  Tournament,  which  was  won  by  Pryor,  he  shared  Best 
Guesser  with  Dohn  Smart  Enemy.  He  was  also  a traditional  war  dancer  and 
was  proud  to  sing  his  praise  song  for  his  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
when  they  won  the  arrow  tournament  this  year.  Vincent  gave  Crow  names  to 
many  of  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  and  was  proud  of  their 
successes  and  accomplishments.  His  love  of  baseball  was  shared  by  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Vincent  was  employed  in  various  capacities  as  a laborer  at  the  Sugar 
Factory  in  Billings  and  the  Bean  Factory  in  Powell, Wyo.,  as  a maintenance 
man  for  the  Crow  Agency  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  as  a Crow  Tribal 
game  warden  for  many  years  in  the  Pryor  Mountains.  He  was  currently 
employed  by  the  Crow  Tribe  as  the  Cultural  Historian  for  the  Pryor 
District . 

As  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Plenty  Coups,  he  was  keeper  of  Plenty 
Coups'  original  flag,  which  he  donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Vincent  owned  the  right  to  doctor  horses  in  the  Crow  way,  and  he  often 
helped  people  with  his  favorite  Indian  herbal  medicine,  xapaalilitshia 
(bitter  root). 

He  was  a member  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  Parish,  Pryor,  and  was  faithful 
to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  practices  of  the  Crow  people.  He 
participated  in  the  sun  dance,  and  enjoyed  the  sweat  lodge  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  adopted  into  the  Tobacco  Society  by  Frank  Hawk,  who  gave  him 
his  Indian  name.  An  accomplished  storyteller,  he  was  always  willing  to 
share  traditional  Crow  stories  with  anyone  who  would  listen. 

His  parents,  his  wife  Melda  Crystal  Cloud;  brother  Thomas  DeCrane; 
sisters,  Mary  Dawes,  Rose  Turns  Plenty  and  Beulah  Stewart;  and 
granddaughters , Melda  Little  Light  and  Adelle  Goes  Ahead,  preceded  him  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  lean  Stands  Over  Bull;  two  sons,  Marian 


(Thelma)  and  Vincent  Dr.  (Abigail)  Goes  Ahead;  five  daughters,  Wyma 
(Richard)  Little  Light,  Karen  Goes  Ahead,  Natalie  Little  Owl,  Beulah  Goes 
Ahead,  and  Mary  (Todd)  Volk;  adopted  sons,  Richard  Furber  and  Benjamin 
Cloud;  an  adopted  daughter,  Irma  lane  Bird  Hat;  and  a stepson,  Eymard 
(Sarah)  Left  Hand.  He  took  the  women  of  the  Rock  Above  Family  as  his 
sisters . 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers,  Charles  (Gladys)  DeCrane,  Sylvester 
(Ruby)  Goes  Ahead,  and  Clement  (Regina)  Goes  Ahead;  and  his  sisters, 
losephine  Whiteman,  Gloria  Cummins  and  Agnes  (Larry)  Pretty  Weasel,  as 
well  as  an  adopted  brother,  David  (Lenora)  Turns  Plenty,  Sr.;  and  adopted 
sister,  Charlene  Laverdure. 

Also  survived  by  his  grandchildren,  Fred  Killsnight,  lr..  Brandy  Little 
Light,  Kathy  Fighter,  Regina,  Ellsworth,  leanette,  Vetma,  Lorita,  George 
and  William  Goes  Ahead,  Isaac  Goes  Ahead  and  Brandon  Covers  Up,  lulian, 
Falon  and  Crystal  Goes  Ahead,  Tammy  Bellrock,  William  Cashen,  Tawny  Little 
Owl,  Nehemiah  Little  Light,  lamie  Lawrence  and  Karma  Little  Light,  Vincent 
"Zac"  Goes  Ahead-Volk,  Mariah  and  Mykal  Volk,  and  Darrell  and  Carlotta 
Left  Hand;  as  well  as  24  great-grandchildren . Vincent  considered  himself 
blessed  that  he  lived  to  see  his  great-great-grandson,  Elisha  Reevis,  lr. 

He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  who  were  very  special 
to  him.  His  extended  relatives  include  the  Old  Horn,  Rock  Above,  Lionshows, 
Plainbull,  Morrison,  lefferson.  Wall  and  Big  Hail  families. 

A rosary  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Aug.  16,  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Dahl  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Billings.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor, 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  17,  at  10  a.m.,  with  burial  at  the  Goes  Ahead  Family 
Cemetery  with  military  honors. 

August  17,  2002 

Emeline  Fisher  Spang,  Voesehe'e  (Early  Morning  Woman) 

LAME  DEER  - Our  loving  mother,  sister,  grandmother,  great-grandmother 
and  aunt  passed  away  on  Aug.  14,  2002,  in  Lame  Deer. 

Emeline  was  born  on  Feb.  10,  1931,  in  Thomas,  Okla.,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lucille  Harris  Fisher.  She  was  raised  in  the  Birney  area,  then 
later  moved  to  Lame  Deer  until  her  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Alberta,  Ethelyn  and  Cordelia  Spang, 
Warren  (Cathy)  Spang,  Lucinda  (loseph)  Fox,  locelyn  (Robert)  White  Wolf, 
Lanita  (David)  Littlewhiteman,  lolene  (Larry)  Rising  Sun,  Eloy  Brady  and 
Mary  Ann  Fisher  Old  Bull;  her  brothers,  Floyd  (Louise)  and  Llevando 
(Phyllis)  Fisher. 

Rosary  will  be  celebrated  at  8 p.m.  on  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Mass  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  Aug.  19,  at 
11  a.m.,  at  the  same  location.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Birney 
Cemetery.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

August  18,  2002 

losephine  Tall  Bull 

KIRBY  - losephine  Tall  Bull,  75,  of  the  Kirby  area,  passed  away  Friday, 
Aug.  16,  2002,  in  the  Crow-Northern  Cheyenne  IHS  Hospital. 

Mokee'e  (Lit-tle  Woman)  was  born  Nov.  26,  1926,  at  Kirby,  a daughter  of 
lam-es  and  Martha  Yellow  Eagle  Wilson.  She  grew  up  and  attended  the  Tongue 
River  Boarding  School. 

She  married  William  Vincent  Tall  Bull  on  Nov.  21,  1945,  in  Hardin.  Mr. 
Tall  Bull  died  in  1996. 

She  worked  at  the  Tongue  River  Boarding  School  as  a supervisor  in  the 
laundry  room  and  as  a dorm  attendant.  She  also  worked  as  a supervisor  for 
the  Busby  Senior  Citizen  program.  Lame  Deer  Morning  Star  Children's 
Shelter  and  for  the  White  River  Day  Care  Center. 

Her  parents,  brothers  Arthur,  limmy  and  William  Wilson,  and  sisters 
Esther  Westika,  Alice  Parrish  and  Helen  Donnafield  preceded  losephine  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Ernestine  Nelson  of  Busby,  Linwood 
(Priscilla)  Tall  Bull  and  Tia  (David)  Tall  Bull  of  Kirby;  her  sister, 
Florence  Rowland  of  Kirby;  her  brothers,  George  Wilson  of  Ashland,  Pete 


Wilson  of  Lame  Deer;  hen  adopted  son,  Doe  Tiona  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.;  her 
adopted  daughter,  Christine  (Butch)  Small  of  Kirby;  11  grandchildren;  23 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Private  wake  services  were  at  the  family  home.  Private  family  interment 
will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Tall  Bull  Family  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of 
Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  14,  2002 

Laura  Helen  Wells 

WOLF  POINT  --  Laura  Helen  (Wetsit)  Wells,  92,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Oi  Baxe,  "Bunch  Beads,"  and  who  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  Wolf  Point 
area,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Wolf  Point.  Funeral 
Mass  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Wolf 
Point,  with  burial  in  Oswego  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oswego.  Bell  Mortuary  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Gertrude  "Tootie"  Clark  of  Wolf  Point; 

14  grandchildren,  48  great-grandchildren  and  24  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Valentine  Wells,  in  1989; 
three  daughters;  five  grandsons  and  three  great-grandsons. 

August  16,  2002 

loan  A.  Bradley 

HAYS  --  loan  A.  Bradley,  67,  a tribal  realtor,  died  of  natural  causes 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Hays.  Rosary  is  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Paul's 
Mission  Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Paul's 
Mission,  with  burial  at  Star  Hill  Family  Cemetery  in  Hays.  Edwards  Funeral 
Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Daralyn,  Darlene  and  Karen,  all  of  Hays; 
sons  Gary  of  Fort  Belknap,  Cory  of  Hays  and  Darrell  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
sisters  Rita  Bradley  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Myrna  Spotted  Bear  of  Pryor; 
brothers  Alfred  Bradley  of  Lodge  Pole,  Willie  Bradley  of  Hays  and  Vernon 
Hawley  of  Park  City;  seven  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Her  husband,  Edger  Shambo,  died  in  1962. 

August  19,  2002 

Parker  Lynn  Messerly 

FORT  BELKNAP  --  Parker  Lynn  Messerly,  22,  of  Fort  Belknap,  a firefighter 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  died  Friday  from  injuries  he  received 
in  a car  crash  north  of  Grass  Range. 

Wake  services  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Community  Center  at 
Fort  Belknap.  His  funeral  is  noon  Tuesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in 
the  Gives  Family  Cemetery  on  Highway  66,  south  of  Fort  Belknap.  Adams 
Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Christine  lackson;  his  father,  David 
Messerly;  a sister,  Felecia  Messerly;  a brother,  Lionel  Messerly,  all  of 
Fort  Belknap;  and  grandparents  Diane  Healy  of  Harlem  and  Clarence  Gives  of 
Fort  Belknap. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PRECEDENT 
Indians  sue  oven  church  abuse 
iames  Abraham  - Aug  18,  2002 

For  an  idea  of  just  how  stiff  a price  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  may 
yet  pay  for  the  actions  of  priests  who  sexually  abused  children,  look 
northward  to  Canada.  There,  a tale  of  ecclesiastical  abuse,  repentance  and 
bankruptcy  may  offer  lessons. 

Starting  in  the  1880s,  possibly  well-meaning  Canadian  authorities 
decided  to  ship  thousands  of  Indian  children  off  to  boarding  schools.  The 
goal  was  to  force  them  to  acculturate  --  to  lose  their  old  ways  and 
embrace  the  ruling  culture.  In  the  flux  of  societal  change,  such  a course 
is  certainly  preferable  to  clinging  to  outmoded  traditions  that  hamper 
one's  progress. 

But  no  amount  of  "progress"  was  worth  the  horrors  those  poor  Indian 
children  endured. 

Four  churches  --  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presbyterian  and  United 
Church  of  Christ  --  operated  the  boarding  schools  on  a contractual  basis 
with  the  Canadian  government.  About  100,000  children  attended  the  schools. 
What  happened  to  them,  under  the  care  of  servants  of  God,  has  resulted  in 
a multibillion-dollar  class  action  that  could  bankrupt  the  four  churches. 

In  the  early  1990s  a group  of  Canadian  Indians  led  by  Phil  Fontaine, 
former  grand  chief  of  the  assembly  of  First  Nations,  came  forward  with 
reports  of  generations  of  family  members  being  sexually,  physically  and 
emotionally  abused  by  priests  and  other  workers  at  the  church  schools. 

The  revelations  led  to  a series  of  lawsuits  against  the  churches.  The 
Canadian  government  ruled  that  the  churches  were  liable  for  30  percent  of 
damages  rising  from  the  lawsuits.  Since  then,  the  four  churches  all  claim 
they  may  go  bankrupt  if  forced  to  pay  out  the  settlements. 

Some  churches  are  selling  buildings,  silver  and  other  assets  to  pay 
their  legal  bills.  The  Diocese  of  Cariboo  in  British  Columbia,  shut  down 
because  it  couldn't  pay  its  legal  bills. 

The  case  has  divided  Canadians.  Some  are  angry  that  their  organized 
church  may  go  bankrupt  because  of  a group  of  Indians  who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  abused  decades  ago.  Others  are  concerned  that  lawyers  are 
cynically  driving  up  the  costs  of  the  lawsuits  and  reaping  most  of  the 
settlements . 

And,  there  is  disillusionment  and  disbelief  among  those  parishioners  who 
remain  faithful  to  the  churches. 

"There  is  a lot  of  denial,  people  thinking  'this  is  a bad  dream,'"  said 
Bishop  Duncan  B.  Wallace,  an  Anglican  bishop,  during  a New  York  Times 
interview  two  years  ago.  "I  told  a priest  recently,  'When  your  rectory 
gets  sold  out  from  under  you  and  you  are  living  in  the  street,  maybe  you 
will  understand  this  is  for  real.'" 

Creditably,  all  four  churches  have  embarked  on  healing  programs,  in 
addition  to  coughing  up  settlements.  The  Anglicans,  for  example,  have 
launched  The  New  Agape,  a healing  program  that  includes  church 
participation  in  tribal  councils,  a traveling  exhibit  of  life  in  the 
Indian  schools,  and  a claims  processing  office. 

The  Canadian  Catholic  church,  soon  after  the  abuse  scandals  became 
public,  responded  by  adopting  stricter  guidelines  for  reporting  of  sexual 
abuse . 

The  Canadian  experience  comes  to  mind  after  reading  about  the  latest 
woes  in  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  where  the  depredations  of  child-molesting 
priest  John  Geoghan  led  to  the  ongoing  public  outcry  against  priests' 
child  sexual  abuse. 

The  archdiocese  faces  lawsuits  by  hundreds  of  people  who  say  they  were 
abused  by  priests.  It  also  is  awaiting  a decision  from  a judge  over 
whether  it  is  bound  to  a settlement  worth  up  to  $30  million  with  86 
possible  victims  of  Geoghan. 

A major  bank  in  Boston  has  cut  off  a line  of  credit  to  the  beleaguered 
church.  Last  month,  the  archdiocese  had  to  cut  15  jobs.  Church  officials 
in  Boston  say  the  archdiocese  may  have  to  file  for  bankruptcy. 

Such  a move  would  punish  hundreds  of  thousands  of  parishioners  for  the 
"sin"  of  belonging  to  an  organization  with  flawed  leaders  and  members. 


That's  a cruel  price. 

But  is  it  any  less  severe  than  the  decades  of  anguish  endured  by  men  and 
women  who,  as  children,  suffered  injury  at  the  hands  of  morally  bankrupt 
priests  and  other  church  officials? 

lames  M.  Abraham  is  an  editorial  writer  and 
columnist  based  in  Charlotte  County. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Long  overdue  for  Catholic  Church  to  dismount  its  high  horse 
Tim  Giago  August  18,  2002 

There  are  two  words  that  can  best  describe  the  Catholic  Archdioceses  in 
South  Dakota,  New  Mexico  or  in  Boston:  aloof,  arrogant. 

For  that  matter  these  two  words  about  cover  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  world. 

Pope  lohn  Paul  II  made  a feeble  attempt  at  explaining  the  church 
position  on  the  pedophilia  among  its  priests  that  has  rocked  the  church  in 
all  50  states.  He  had  the  perfect  audience  to  extend  an  apology  for  the 
church  and  an  opportunity  to  convey  his  own  mea  culpa  when  he  spoke  to 
nearly  500,000  children  in  Canada  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 

In  essence,  he  did  neither. 

The  Catholic  Church  continues  to  lick  its  wounds  and  hide  behind  its  own 
arrogance  and  aloofness. 

About  25  years  ago,  I wrote  about  my  personal  experience  with  church 
denial  and  its  penchant  to  counterattack  when  faced  with  certain 
revelations.  The  small  book  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  drew  outright  denials  and 
attacks  upon  my  integrity  by  church  officials,  particularly  those  at  Red 
Cloud  Indian  School  (formerly  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission)  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation. 

How  long  is  the  memory  of  the  church  officials  at  Red  Cloud? 

This  year  three  of  the  four  high  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservations 
ran  full-page  graduation  ads  with  my  newspaper,  the  Lakota  Journal.  They 
did  it  to  honor  their  students  and  faculty  members  for  an  audience  that 
would  be  most  appreciative  of  their  accomplishments,  the  Lakota  people. 

Red  Cloud  Indian  School  chose  not  to  do  this.  Instead  they  ran  their 
graduation  ad  in  a non-Indian  newspaper  far  away  from  the  reservation. 

When  questioned  by  my  sales  representative  about  why  they  would  deny  their 
students  local  recognition  and  praise,  a school  official  said,  "Because 
your  paper  writes  bad  things  about  us  that  are  not  true." 

And  so,  24  years  after  "The  Aboriginal  Sin,"  officials  at  the  Catholic, 
Red  Cloud  Indian  School  still  hold  a grudge. 

My  mother  and  father  were  married  in  the  Church  at  Holy  Rosary.  My 
grandmother  was  among  its  first  graduating  class.  I was  baptized,  received 
my  first  Holy  Communion  and  Confirmation  and  eventually  married  there.  I 
attended  elementary  and  high  school  there. 

I also  saw  a lot  of  hypocrisy  there.  I saw  children  severely  punished  by 
priests,  prefects  and  nuns  for  speaking  in  their  native  tongue  while  one 
priest.  Father  John  Bryde,  went  around  with  a notebook  questioning  any 
elder  who  came  to  the  school  about  the  Lakota  language  and  eventually 
becoming  a Lakota  speaker  himself. 

I listened  to  lectures  giving  us  clear  warning  that  if  we  did  not 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  we  would  never  go  to  heaven.  That  the 
spirituality  of  our  ancestors  was  built  upon  heathenism.  I was  forced  to 


go  to  church  seven  days  a week,  as  were  the  other  students. 

I attended  services  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  one  Sunday,  soon  after 
Shannon  County,  the  county  that  makes  up  a large  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  was  declared  the  "poorest  county  in  the  United  States"  by  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau.  I listened  aghast  to  a priest  ask  in  his  sermon  for 
donations  for  the  poor  of  Africa. 

Africa? 

"The  Aboriginal  Sin"  described  many  of  the  terrible  times,  and  the  good 
times,  we  experienced  as  students  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s.  My  research  revealed  that  the  church  has  raised  millions 
of  dollars,  supposedly,  to  help  the  poor  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation . 

Instead,  many  of  those  millions  went  to  purchase  rich  farmland  in  the 
bordering  state  of  Nebraska  and  much  of  it  went  to  the  Archdiocese  in 
Boston  and  other  eastern  cities.  These  are  facts  that  have  been  hidden  by 
the  church. 

The  Indian  missions  attempted  to  strip  away  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
children.  The  indoctrination  was  so  intense  it  left  many  children  totally 
confused  about  themselves.  Many  died  still  searching  for  themselves.  They 
died  heartbroken  and  confused,  broken  in  spirit  and  body. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  Catholic  Church  leaders  will  remain 
aloof,  arrogant  and  accusatory  of  anyone  who  questions  their  corruptness, 
callousness  and  their  conciliatory  efforts  to  cover  up  their  sins  of  the 
past . 

Twenty-four  years  ago,  I wrote  about  the  abuses  suffered  by  Indian 
children  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  was  accused  of  Catholic 
bashing.  What  does  that  say  about  those  journalists  writing  about  the 
horrendous  acts  of  pedophilia  that  now  lie  exposed?  Are  they  also  Catholic 
Church  bashers? 

Pope  lohn  Paul  II  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  owe  an 
international  apology  to  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  the  death  and  destruction  wrought  by  their  hand. 

They  also  owe  an  accounting  to  the  Indian  people  for  the  millions,  nay 
billions  of  dollars,  they  collected  in  their  name  while  the  Indians  lived 
in  the  worst  poverty  imaginable.  The  "begging  for  dollars"  letters  are 
still  a huge  arsenal  to  raise  millions  more  by  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
are  going  out  in  the  mail  even  as  I write  this  column.  And  the  beat  goes 
on . 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
lournal.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com  or  at  P.O.  Box  3080, 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 

Copyright  c.  2002  New  Haven  Register. 
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Proposed  blood  quantum  rule  requires  scrutiny 
Posted:  August  07,  2002  - 11:00am  EST 

by:  Frank  Pallone  Hr.  / Congressman,  D - N.D.,  Guest  columnist  / 

House  of  Representatives  / U.S.  Congress 

For  more  than  a decade,  the  BIA  has  attempted  to  terminate  federal 
services  to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  who  do  not  have  blood 
from  a federally  recognized  tribe,  despite  legal  authority  to  the 
contrary . 

The  BIA's  latest  proposal  threatens  the  legal  authority  of  Indian  tribes 
to  determine  their  own  membership.  It  may  also  negatively  impact  the 
large  number  of  unacknowledged  and  terminated  tribes  and  their  members, 
including  Indians  who  reside  on  public  domain  trust  allotments  because 
they  would  no  longer  be  considered  "Indian"  for  federal  purposes. 


The  proposed  blood  rule  will  limit  the  definition  of  "Indian  blood"  to 
only  blood  from  the  related  federally  recognized  tribe,  eliminating  the 
other  ways  in  which  Indian  people  qualify  for  federal  services  under 
Federal  Indian  law.  The  BIA's  recalculation  of  the  blood  quantum  of 
tribal  members  could  interfere  with  the  status  of  members  if  the 
recalculation  falls  below  the  minimum  blood  quantum  rule.  I believe  this 
rule  is  a knee-jerk  response  to  the  long-standing  lack  of  criteria  for 
determining  adequate  blood  quantum  procedures  that  account  for  the 
diversity  of  Indian  country.  Given  that  tribes  have  the  right  to 
determine  their  membership,  I believe  the  time,  energy  and  expense  that 
the  BIA  is  devoting  to  moving  this  rule  forward  could  be  better  spent. 

While  this  blood  rule  would  impact  many  parts  of  Indian  country,  there 
are  specific  tribes  --  like  those  in  California  --  that  would  be  more 
impacted  than  others.  For  those  109  federally  recognized  tribes  in 
California,  this  rule  could  have  dire  consequences.  Prior  to  any  formal 
listing  of  federally  recognized  tribes,  the  federal  government 
established  rolls  of  California  Indians  who  it  deemed  qualified  for  the 
federal  trust  responsibility.  These  rolls  were  most  frequently  based  on 
the  tribe  from  which  the  individual's  blood  was  derived,  not  from 
classification  of  the  tribe  as  "federally  recognized."  All  of  the  tribal 
representatives  from  California  that  I have  spoken  with  on  this  issue  are 
extremely  concerned  about  the  BIA's  attempt  to  impose  this  blood  rule 
without  conducting  adequate  consultation  with  their  tribal  governments. 

I am  aware  that  BIA  has  held  some  consultation  meetings  with  a few 
tribal  governments  on  this  issue,  yet  the  BIA's  action  does  not  adhere  to 
the  spirit  of  consultation  with  all  of  Indian  country  that  this  type  of 
change  in  Federal  Indian  law  necessitates.  Given  the  Bush 
Administration's  recent  commitment  to  uphold  former  President  Clinton's 
executive  order  regarding  tribal  consultation,  I imagine  the  BIA  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  continue  advancing  this  blood  rule  without  more 
consultation . 

I encourage  all  of  Indian  country  to  weigh  in  on  this  proposed  blood 
rule  by  sending  letters  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and  BIA  expressing 
your  views  on  this  plan.  I also  urge  tribal  governments  to  request  formal 
and  adequate  consultation  sessions  with  Interior  and  the  BIA  on  this 
issue.  I am  seeking  answers  to  several  questions  about  the  proposal  in  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  Interior  Secretary  Gail  Norton  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Neal  McCaleb.  I will  make  this  information  available  to  Indian 
country  when  I receive  their  answers. 

U.S.  Representative  Frank  Pallone,  Dr.  D-N.D.,  currently  serves  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Native  American  Caucus  of  the  U.S.  Flouse  of 
Representatives.  As  a member  of  the  Flouse  Resources  Committee  --  the 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Native  Americans  and  American  Indian  tribes  --  he  has 
been  a defender  of  the  sovereign  status  of  Indian  tribal  governments. 


This  article  can  be  found  at  http://IndianCountry.com/P1028640473 
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Comanche  enrollment  to  close 

LAWTON  --  Open  enrollment  for  those  who  want  to  be  listed  on  the  officia 
Comanche  Nation  roll  ends  Friday. 

The  tribe  voted  Feb.  23  for  a constitutional  amendment  to  allow  new 
membership.  Individuals  who  are  enrolled  with  another  tribe  and  wish  to  be 
on  the  Comanche  roll  must  give  up  their  other  membership.  They  also  must 
meet  all  criteria  for  enrollment  with  the  Comanche  Nation.  The  process 
must  begin  on  or  before  Friday. 

To  apply,  or  for  more  information,  contact  the  Comanche  Nation 
Enrollment  Office  at  (580)  492-3775,  or  toll  free  at  (877)  492-4988,  Ext. 
775.  The  fax  number  is  (580)  492-6389. 

The  office  is  at  the  Comanche  Nation  Complex,  seven  miles  north  of 
Lawton . 
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Arizona  Race  May  Turn  on  Tribal  Politics 
By  Ben  Pershing 
August  15,  2002 

As  the  two  parties  attempt  to  one-up  each  other  with  elaborate  new 
national  programs  to  entice  Hispanic  and  black  voters,  a smaller  and  less 
coveted  ethnic  group  - American  Indians  - could  turn  the  tide  in  one  of 
the  country's  most  competitive  House  races. 

Several  states  feature  American  Indian  populations  large  enough  to  tip 
the  balance  on  Election  Day.  In  South  Dakota,  all  of  the  major  House  and 
Senate  candidates  have  attended  events  on  reservations . Members  in  Alaska, 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  also  have  sizable  American  Indian  constituencies. 

But  when  it  comes  to  sheer  numbers,  no  other  competitive  Congressional 
race  in  the  country  will  be  as  heavily  influenced  by  American  Indian 
voters  as  the  one  in  Arizona's  new  1st  district,  where  candidates  are 
looking  for  every  possible  advantage  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  Sept.  10 
primary. 

The  sprawling  1st,  one  of  two  new  seats  added  to  the  Grand  Canyon  State 
following  the  2000  Census,  is  dominated  by  the  largest  American  Indian 
reservation  in  the  United  States,  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  majority  of  the 
26,000-square-mile  reservation  is  in  northeast  Arizona,  with  the  rest 
falling  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  The  2000  Census  put  the  reservation's 
total  population  at  180,000,  up  20  percent  from  1990.  About  60,000  Arizona 
Navajos  are  registered  to  vote,  the  vast  majority  of  them  Democrats. 

For  the  seven  Democratic  candidates  vying  for  the  party's  ballot  line  in 
November,  the  reservation  represents  a fertile  patch  of  votes,  if  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  it. 

"I've  been  doing  this  for  seven  elections,"  said  Steve  Udall  (D),  who 
served  as  Apache  County  attorney  from  1976  until  last  year.  "It's  a little 
confusing  the  very  first  time  you  go  up,  but  the  folks  are  real  nice.  ... 
You  tell  them  what  you  can  and  cannot  do  for  them." 

The  cousin  of  Reps.  Mark  Udall  (D-Colo.)  and  Tom  Udall  (D-N.M.),  Steve 
Udall  is  one  of  the  frontrunners,  along  with  former  Clinton  administration 
aide  Fred  DuVal,  for  the  Democratic  nod.  He  is  putting  a special  emphasis 
on  courting  Navajo  voters,  as  are  businessman  George  Cordova  (D)  and, 
especially.  Derrick  Watchman  (D).  Also  in  the  Democratic  field  are 
businessman  Roger  Hartstone,  banker  Sam  Martinez  and  attorney  Diane 
Prescott . 

Watchman  is  the  former  chief  of  staff  to  Navajo  Nation  President  Kelsey 


Begaye  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council.  The  Nation's 
Washington  office  also  hosted  a Dune  fundraiser  for  Watchman  at  the  18th 
Street  Lounge. 

Historically,  turnout  has  been  low  among  Navajo  voters.  But  last  month, 
the  Navajo  Supreme  Court  decided  to  move  tribal  council  and  presidential 
elections  to  Sept.  10,  the  same  day  as  the  Congressional  primary.  Udall 
said  he  thought  the  tribal  council's  decision  would  increase  the  turnout, 
"but  I don't  think  it's  going  to  be  huge." 

Before  redistricting,  the  reservation  was  represented  by  Rep.  D.D. 
Hayworth  (R),  who  typically  lost  the  Navajo  vote  but  won  enough  support 
elsewhere  to  carry  the  district. 

In  one  of  the  more  unusual  feats  of  mapping,  the  smaller  Hopi  Indian 
reservation,  which  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  Navajo  Nation,  actually 
falls  in  a different  House  district,  that  of  retiring  Rep.  Bob  Stump  (R). 
The  Hopis  and  Navajos  have  long  been  engaged  in  a bitter  land  dispute,  and 
the  Hopis  prefer  to  have  separate  representation  and  tend  to  vote  less 
Democratic  than  the  Navajos.  (The  differences  don't  end  there;  the  Navajos 
observe  daylight-saving  time,  while  the  Hopis  don't.) 

Whatever  the  turnout,  earning  the  support  of  Navajos  can  be  uniquely 
challenging,  according  to  candidates  and  aides  who  have  mined  votes  there 
before. 

Some  other  reservations  wield  political  clout  that  far  exceeds  their 
caches  of  voters,  as  tribes  who  run  casinos  pump  millions  of  dollars  into 
political  campaigns  every  election  cycle.  But  the  Navajo  Nation  is 
relatively  poor  and  its  populace  widely  dispersed  compared  to  many  other 
reservations,  so  candidates  visiting  the  reservation  aim  to  gather 
endorsements  rather  than  cash,  and  strong  grassroots  campaigns  are 
essential . 

"You  don't  see  a lot  of  registration  drives,"  said  Mark  Wilson,  a 
Republican  operative  in  neighboring  New  Mexico.  "It's  a lot  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  politics,  like  busing  [voters]  to  the  polls  or  holding  a 
barbecue . " 

Wilson  is  the  campaign  manager  for  New  Mexico  secretary  of  state 
candidate  Sharon  Clahchischilliage  (R) . He  likened  Navajo  tribal  leaders 
to  "Tammany  Hall  ward  bosses"  in  some  respects,  in  that  their  endorsement 
decisions  heavily  influence  those  of  their  constituents. 

"It's  one  of  the  few  instances  where  an  endorsement  really  does  pull  a 
huge  chunk  of  the  vote  from  the  community,"  Wilson  said. 

While  the  reservation  has  its  share  of  fairs  and  barbecues,  the  best  way 
for  a candidate  to  gather  grassroots  support  is  to  visit  a chapter  house 
meeting,  which  Udall  likened  to  a New  England  town  hall. 

Fifty-eight  of  the  reservation's  110  chapters  are  in  Arizona.  Each  has  a 
regular  chapter  house  meeting  where  residents  and  community  leaders  gather 
to  sort  out  local  issues  and,  in  an  election  year,  vet  politicians. 

With  the  Navajo  population  widely  dispersed  and  often  difficult  to  reach 
through  conventional  campaigning,  chapter  house  meetings  provide 
candidates  their  best  venues  for  courting  voters  and  local  officials. 

Chapters  vary  widely  in  size,  with  some  representing  100  to  200  families 
and  others  covering  as  many  as  3,000  people.  Chapter  meetings,  typically 
attended  by  30  to  50  people,  will  debate  all  manner  of  local  issues  and 
will  also  pass  resolutions  in  support  of  specific  candidates,  often  for 
more  than  one  entrant  in  the  same  race. 

Cordova,  for  example,  claims  the  support  of  55  of  the  58  Arizona  Navajo 
chapters.  But  many  of  them  have  also  passed  resolutions  for  other 
contenders . 

Beyond  attending  those  meetings  and  seeking  the  approval  of  tribal 
officials,  candidates  attempt  to  meet  as  many  voters  as  possible  in  person 
while  also  targeting  selected  media  outlets.  Direct  mail  can  be  difficult 
on  the  reservation,  as  many  residents  have  imprecise  addresses. 

For  those  seeking  press  attention.  The  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent  and  the 
Navajo  Times  reach  many  local  voters.  Candidates  also  do  interviews  on 
KTNN,  a 50,000-watt  radio  station  based  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  that 
broadcasts  in  Navajo  for  about  12  hours  a day  and  reaches  much  of  the 
Western  United  States. 

As  for  campaign  issues,  candidates  usually  hit  on  the  same  topics  they 


might  hit  on  elsewhere,  with  a special  emphasis  on  local  education  and 
health  care  policies. 

"The  biggest  thing  in  order  to  work  the  reservation  to  is  to  earn  the 
trust  of  the  Navajos,  because  they've  been  left  behind  for  so  long  by  so 
many  candidates,"  said  led  Jorgensen,  the  Northern  Arizona  coordinator  for 
Cordova . 
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Strangers  on  Their  Land 

Indian  nation:  U.S.  Border  Patrol  harasses  tribe  members 

By  Letta  Tayler 

LATIN  AMERICA  CORRESPONDENT 

August  12,  2002 

San  Miguel  Gate,  U.S. -Mexico  border  - Laverne  Jose's  heart  pounds  with 
fear  every  time  she  pulls  her  van  loaded  with  health  care  patients  up  to 
San  Miguel  Gate,  a wood  cattle  guard  that  splits  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Indians  between  Arizona  and  Mexico. 

U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  frequently  stop  or  search  Jose'  and  her 
patients,  who  are  members  of  the  tribe.  Usually  she's  ordered  to  detour  to 
an  official  U.S.  entry  point,  adding  at  least  90  miles  and  many  hours  to 
her  trip  to  a clinic  on  the  Toho-  no  O'odham  (pronounced  "to-HO-no  OATH- 
am")  reservation  in  Arizona.  If  her  passengers  lack  documents  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  sometimes  they're  seized  and  sent  back. 

"We  were  here  long  before  the  U.S.  government,"  said  Jose',  a shy,  soft- 
spoken  woman.  "But  we're  being  treated  like  illegal  immigrants  on  our  own 
land . " 

Long  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  the  Tohono  O'odham 
moved  freely  across  the  sun-scorched  Sonora  Desert  that  spans  Arizona  and 
Mexico.  But  a U.S.  crackdown  on  undocumented  immigrants  that  began  a few 
years  ago  and  intensified  after  Sept.  11  has  turned  the  Indians  into 
suspected  or  de  facto  illegal  aliens. 

Reservation  members  complain  of  being  routinely  stopped  and  sometimes 
harassed  by  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  who  swarm  across  their  land,  hunting 
for  potential  terrorists  these  days. 

In  addition,  welfare  reforms  targeted  at  undocumented  workers  have 
denied  8,400  Tohono  O'odham  - nearly  a third  of  the  tribe  - access  to 
health  care.  Social  Security  or  other  social  services  that  under  U.S.  law 
should  be  extended  to  all  members  of  federally  recognized  Indian 
reservations.  Those  Indians  have  been  cut  off  because  they  lack  documents 
such  as  birth  certificates  that  Washington  recognizes  as  proof  of 
citizenship.  In  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  government,  they  are  simply 
undocumented  immigrants. 

The  Tohono  O'odham,  whose  name  means  "desert  people,"  see  a bitter  irony 
in  the  clampdown:  While  the  federal  government  is  treating  the  Indians  as 
potential  law-breakers,  it  is  seeking  their  help  in  detaining  undocumented 
immigrants  and  drug  smugglers,  who  in  the  past  few  years  have  turned  this 
isolated  reservation  into  the  busiest  - and  deadliest  - illegal  border 
crossing  in  the  United  States. 

"It's  a double  standard,"  said  Henry  Ramon,  the  Tohono  O'odham  vice 
chairman.  "The  government  wants  something  from  us  but  they  don't  want  to 
give  us  our  due  in  return.  In  the  meantime,  our  land  is  turning  into  a war 
zone. " 

Hundreds  of  Border  Patrol  agents  scour  this  Connecticut-sized 
reservation  in  all-terrain  vehicles  and  helicopters,  searching  for  the  1, 


500  immigrants  who  sneak  into  it  each  day.  The  agents'  mission  was  not 
only  to  stop  immigrants  but  also  to  save  their  lives:  From  Oct.  1 to  Aug. 
1,  nearly  70  immigrants  died  trying  to  cross  the  reservation's  harsh 
terrain . 

Prickly-pear  cacti  and  mesquite  bake  in  stifling  heat  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation.  The  adobe  or  prefab  homes  are  similar, 
although  more  lack  indoor  plumbing  and  electricity  south  of  the  border. 
Nation  members  on  both  sides  of  the  twisted  barbed-wire  fence  that  marks 
the  border  consider  themselves  as  one. 

But  in  1853,  when  the  United  States  bought  30,000  square  miles  of  land 
from  Mexico,  it  left  a dozen  Tohono  O'odham  communities  and  several  sacred 
sites  south  of  the  border. 

After  the  United  States  recognized  the  Tohono  O'odham  as  an  Indian 
sovereignty  in  1937,  it  treated  Indians  south  of  the  border  as  members, 
including  them  in  its  census  and  busing  students  to  schools  on  the  U.S. 
side. 

All  that  changed  in  1994,  when  the  mushrooming  of  illegal  border 
crossings  prompted  the  Border  Patrol  to  start  sealing  off  entry  points  in 
California  and  Texas.  Immigrants  responded  by  crossing  in  remoter  areas, 
particularly  the  75-mile  strip  of  border  cutting  through  Tohono  O'odham 
communities . 

Indians  complain  that  undocumented  immigrants  and  drug  smugglers  litter 
their  land  with  garbage  and  sometimes  rob  them.  Still,  they  express  more 
concern  about  Border  Patrol  agents. 

"The  Border  Patrol  agents  trail  us,  and  stop  us  and  shine  lights  in  our 
faces.  Sometimes  they  point  guns  at  us.  They  say,  'Are  you  a U.S. 
citizen?'"  said  Ana  Antone,  53,  a Tohono  O'odham  health  counselor  who  was 
born  in  one  of  the  tribe's  communities  south  of  the  border.  "I  tell  them, 
'Yes, ' but  it's  a lie. " 

lose',  43,  who  shuttles  patients  to  the  Indian  clinic  in  Sells,  Ariz., 

30  miles  north  of  San  Miguel  Gate,  said,  "The  border  agents  will  search  my 
passengers  and  ask  me  how  much  I'm  charging  to  bring  people  across  the 
border,  even  though  I have  a G for  government  vehicle  on  my  license 
plate . " 

David  V.  Aguilar,  chief  Border  Patrol  agent  for  the  Tucson,  Ariz., 
sector,  which  patrols  the  reservation,  called  the  Border  Patrol's 
relationship  with  the  Tohono  O'odham  "mutually  beneficial."  Border  agents 
assigned  to  the  reservation  undergo  sensitivity  training,  but  they  can't 
refrain  from  stopping  people  because  they  might  be  Indian,  he  said. 

"A  pickup  truck  or  van  going  down  the  road  may  look  like  a typical 
Indian  nation  vehicle,  but  it  could  be  packed  with  immigrants,"  Aguilar 
said . 

Illegal  entry  to  the  United  States  through  Indian  nations,  which  share 
750  miles  of  isolated  U.S.  borders  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  has  become  a 
key  concern  since  Sept.  11  - particularly  since  the  Border  Patrol  has 
authority  to  enter  tribal  lands  only  within  25  miles  of  the  U.S.  frontier. 

So  far,  the  Tohono  O'odham  have  not  considered  evicting  federal  agents 
from  their  land,  as  the  St.  Regis  Mohawks  did  from  their  Akwesasne 
reservation  on  the  New  York-Canadian  border.  Since  1996,  the  Mohawks  have 
allowed  Border  Patrol  agents  into  the  reservation  only  to  pick  up  suspects 
the  nation's  police  have  detained. 

The  INS  and  Mexico  have  issued  visas  to  1,000  Tohono  O'odham  living 
south  of  the  border  to  allow  them  restricted  crossings.  But  Indians  object 
to  the  visas  because  they  must  renew  them  periodically  - at  their  expense 
- and  because  the  visas  classify  them  as  Mexicans,  when  they  consider 
themselves  Tohono  O'odham. 

The  visas  also  don't  help  the  8,400  Tohono  O'odham  who  have  been  denied 
health  care  and  other  federal  benefits  under  the  1996  Welfare  Reform  Act 
because  they  lack  U.S.  birth  certificates  or  other  federally  recognized 
documents . 

Rep.  Ed  Pastor  (D-Ariz.)  has  introduced  legislation  to  recognize  all 
Tohono  O'odham  by  making  their  Indian  nation  identification  cards  proof  of 
U.S.  citizenship.  The  bill  has  languished  since  Sept.  11. 

The  bill  would  help  Laverne  lose's  father,  Henry  lose',  who  can't 
collect  Social  Security  and  who  for  years  was  unable  to  obtain  veterans 


benefits,  even  though  he'd  won  a dozen  stars  for  bravery  as  a machine- 
gunner  aboard  the  battleship  USS  Mississippi  during  World  War  II.  Henry 
lose'  didn't  have  a birth  certificate  because  he  was  born  at  home  on  the 
reservation . 

"The  Navy  never  asked  me  for  my  birth  certificate  when  it  wanted  me  to 
fight/'  said  Henry  lose/  a frail  79-year-old. 

The  bill  also  would  grant  citizenship  to  the  1,400  nation  members  who 
were  born  in  Tohono  O'odham  communities  in  Mexico.  They  include  Francina 
Francisco,  24,  who  was  born  in  Magdalena,  Mexico,  a Tohono  O'odham  village 
her  mother  was  visiting  for  an  Indian  feast  day  when  she  delivered 
prematurely.  Though  Francisco  has  lived  since  her  birth  on  the  reservation 
where  her  mother  was  born,  she  can't  become  a naturalized  U.S.  citizen 
because  her  mother  lacks  a U.S.  birth  certificate. 

Francisco  never  considered  herself  an  illegal  alien  until  she  was  turned 
down  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  police  force,  both  of  which 
now  require  proof  of  U.S.  citizenship. 

"I'd  like  to  be  somebody,  I'd  like  to  help  my  people,"  Francisco  said  in 
a voice  that  drifted  into  defeat.  "But  the  U.S.  government  has  lumped  me 
into  a category  with  illegal  aliens  and  terrorists.  The  doors  are  closed 
every  way  I turn." 
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American  indian  trust  funds 

By  MARTIN  J . KIDSTON,  IR  Staff  Writer  - 08/08/02 
Plaintiff  calls  for  restitution. 

A Blackfoot  Indian  woman  called  for  restitution  to  American  Indians 
Wednesday  at  the  Montana  Conference  on  Race  Relations  in  Helena,  citing 
the  continued  mishandling  of  American  Indian  trust  funds  by  the  U.S. 
government . 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  leading  plaintiff  in  the  1996  lawsuit  against  the 
federal  government,  recounted  during  her  90-minute  presentation  her 
ongoing  efforts  to  force  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Treasury  to  turn 
over  billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  500,000  American  Indians  and  their 
heirs . 

"It  always  amazes  me  how  this  money  is  tied  to  living  human  beings," 
Cobell  said.  "I  know  people  would  be  alive  today  if  they  could  have 
afforded  health  care.  Parents  want  to  send  their  kids  to  school.  Yet  60  to 
75  percent  of  our  leases  are  unaccounted  for." 

The  money  in  question  is  generated  from  the  sale  of  oil,  gas  and  timber 
that  take  place  on  lands  held  by  individual  Indians. 

The  lands  were  placed  in  the  trust  of  the  U.S.  government  after  it  took 
legal  title  of  the  lands  in  the  1880s.  The  money,  like  the  land,  is 
supposed  to  be  held  in  Native  American  trust  accounts,  which  the 
government  maintains. 

But  Cobell  said  the  government  has  not  turned  the  money  over  and  cannot 
account  for  billions  of  dollars  placed  in  the  trust.  As  a result.  Cobell 
filed  a class-action  lawsuit  in  1996  in  U.S.  District  Court  to  force  the  U 
S.  government  to  account  for  the  missing  money  and  to  reform  its 
accounting  system. 

In  1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  that  the  secretaries 
of  Interior  and  Treasury  had  breached  their  trust  obligations  to  the 
Indians.  He  also  held  three  Clinton-era  officials  in  contempt  of  court  for 
failing  to  provide  accounting  information  and  for  repeated  delays  in 
producing  documents,  destroying  documents  and  continued  fiscal 


mismanagement . 

In  the  ruling,  Lamberth  gave  the  court  judicial  oversight  of  the  system 
for  a minimum  of  five  years  and  called  the  conduct  of  federal  officials 
"fiscal  and  government  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

The  government  appealed  the  ruling  but  was  unanimously  rejected  by  an 
appeals  court  in  2001. 

A trial  on  phase  two  of  the  ruling  - accounting  for  the  missing  money  - 
has  not  yet  been  scheduled. 

Cobell  said  the  case  has  revealed  that  federal  officials  have  been 
dishonest  and  inept,  lying  to  court  officials,  the  American  public  and  the 
Indian  population. 

"We  have  inherited  a broken  system,"  Cobell  said.  "We  have  to  stand  up 
and  make  a change.  This  is  total  mismanagement  of  money." 

But  a report  resulting  from  a nine-month  investigation  into  the  alleged 
misconduct  of  officials  in  the  case  has  found  that  no  one  set  out  to  lie 
to  or  mislead  the  court,  the  Washington  Post  reported  Tuesday. 

The  report  found  that  so  few  people  in  the  Interior  Department  work 
together  that  "a  singular  sinister  or  conspiratorial  plan  is  impossible  to 
construct . " 

Either  way.  Cobell  said,  the  results  are  the  same. 

"We  can't  get  any  accounting  and  Indians  can't  access  their  accounts," 
she  said. 

Lamberth  is  now  considering  contempt  charges  in  the  case  against 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  40  deputies,  the  Washington  Post  said. 

So  far.  Cobell  said,  more  than  57  people  have  been  held  in  contempt  in 
the  ongoing  case. 

"What's  going  on  that  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  careers  to 
keep  quiet?"  she  said.  "It's  no  longer  an  Indian  issue  but  a money  issue." 

Norton  has  proposed  a new  agency  within  her  department  - the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Trust  Asset  Management  - to  oversee  reform  of  Indian  trust  accounts. 

Cobell  didn't  comment  on  the  proposed  reform  but  called  the  1994  Trust 
Fund  Reform  Act  a failure  and  said  the  federal  government  has  spent  $614 
million  on  an  account  system  that  didn't  work. 

Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  and  founder  of  the  Blackfeet  National  Bank  in 
Browning,  was  one  of  several  guest  speakers  at  the  Montana  Conference  on 
Race  Relations  held  at  Carroll  College  in  Helena.  The  conference  concludes 
today. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002,  Helena  Independent  Record, 
a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Despite  the  betrayal  of  the  people  by  BIA  it  now  appears  the  Appeals 
Court  has  rejected  the  pig  factory's  petition  for  a rehearing!  CC 
forward 

August  14,  the  8th  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  request 
of  Sun  Prairie  Partners/Bell  Farms  to  rehear  their  argument  for  continuing 
development  of  their  hog  concentration  camp  on  Rosebud  tribal  trust  land 
in  Mellette  County. 

Sun  Prairie/Bell  Farms  had  contended, and  SD  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Kornmann  had  agreed  with  them,  that  they  had  a valid  lease  from  the  tribe 
and  nobody,  the  tribe  included,  could  stop  them  from  continuing  to  develop 
what  was  originally  planned  as  the  third  largest  hog  operation  in  the 
universe . 

Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,*  the  BIA,  and  we  four  intervenor  groups  (Concerned 
Rosebud  Area  Citizens,  Humane  Farming  Association,  Peace  & Justice  Center, 
and  Prairie  Hills  Audubon)  had  appealed  Judge  Kornmann 's  ruling;  and  our 
side  had  won  that  appeal.  The  8th  Federal  Circuit  appeals  court  three- 
judge  panel  ruled  unanimously  against  Sun  Prairie/Bell  Farms  and  in  our 


favor  in  a decision  announced  April  5,  2002. 

Sun  Prairie/Bell  Farms,  unwilling  to  take  the  appeals  court's  NO  for  an 
answer,  had  appealed  to  the  full  8th  Circuit  to  rehear  their  side.  Eighth 
Circuit  Appeals  turned  them  down  flat  today.  If  Sun  Prairie/Bell  Farms 
wants  to  continue  to  force  their  exploitive  development  plans  on  the  tribe, 
they  must  go  to  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

We  hope,  however,  that  this  is  all  the  court  action  we  have  to  see.  We 
hope  the  Tribe  can  keep  up  its  courage  in  forthcoming  discussions  with  the 
Sun  Prairie/Bell  Farms  concerning  what  to  do  about  the  two  huge  hog  sites 
already  in  operation  --  48  barns  each  with  2000  hogs  in  each  barn 
(actually,  they  regularly  have  housed  up  to  3000  and  more  hogs  into  those 
barns  meant  to  accomodate  2000  hogs). 

The  tribal  council  will  need  courage  because  their  adversary  has 
threatened  the  council  with  very  ruinous  monetary  reprisal,  even  though 
the  company  never  (according  to  our  side  and  the  court)  never  had  a valid 
lease  and  they  made  all  their  investment  AFTER  our  side  had  assured  them 
we'd  challenge  them  in  court  because  they  were  refusing  to  do  a full 
environmental  impact  study  on  their  plans  and  any  lease  without  that  would 
be  illegal.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that,  having  been  justly  and 
correctly  warned,  they  are  100%  responsible  for  their  own  losses;  and  the 
tribe  owes  them  nothing.) 

So,  enrolled  Rosebud  members  MUST  now  tell  council  members  what  they 
want  to  happen.  Should  those  two  water-hogging  and  potentially 
malfunctioning**  and  potentially  polluting  installations  continue  to 
operate? 

(At  whose  ultimate  expense  and  whose  liability?)  Or,  should  the  company 
be  forced  to  dismantle,  restore  the  land,  suck  up  and  haul  away  the  tons 
and  tons  and  tons  and  tons  and  tons  and  tons  of  hog  excrement  from  the 
iffy-biffy  digester  systms,  restore  the  land,  and  leave?  we  hope  all 
enrolled  Rosebud  members  out  there  will  give  tribal  council  members  good 
direction  and  encouragement  in  this  final  round. 


*Originally  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  was  alligned  with  Sun  Prairie  against  our 
side's  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the  hog  operator's  lease.  However,  a 
year  or  so  of  experience  in  the  hog  concentration  camp  business  convinced 
the  tribe  to  switch  sides,  joining  the  BIA  and  the  four  intervenor  groups 
in  the  challenge  to  the  lease  are  the  winners  in  this  reaffirmation  of  the 
unanimous  April  5,  2002  ruling  of  a three  judge  panel. 

**The  waste  system  is  known  to  have  seriously  malfunctioned  at  one  point 
at  Site  #1,  and  our  side  has  photos  to  prove  it. 
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Manderson  area  family  harvests  hemp  crop 
August  02,  2002 

By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

MANDERSON  --  The  third  time  was  a charm  for  Alex  White  Plume  and  his 
family  as  they  quietly  harvested  their  first  crop  of  industrial  hemp  this 
week. 

"It  really  felt  good,"  White  Plume  said  Friday.  "Just  like  a sense  of 
relief. " 

This  was  the  third  straight  year  the  White  Plume  family  planted  hemp  on 
their  land  near  Manderson.  Two  years  in  a row,  federal  agents  confiscated 
the  plants  before  they  could  be  harvested,  although  the  U.S.  government 
did  not  file  any  charges  against  any  of  the  White  Plumes,  who  planned  to 
produce  and  sell  hemp  oil  and  other  products  from  the  plants. 


This  time,  family  members  beat  government  agents  to  the  punch.  They 
harvested  most  of  the  3.5-acre  crop  Monday  night. 

"They  weren't  that  tall,  but  they  were  done  pollinating/'  White  Plume 
said.  "So  we  took  some  out,  we  cut  it  and  it's  dried." 

The  dried  hemp  already  has  been  sold  to  Madison  Hemp  & Flax  Co.  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  which  joined  with  the  Kentucky  Hemp  Growers  Cooperative 
Association  to  ship  a trailer  full  of  Canadian  hemp  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  after  the  White  Plumes'  first  crop  was  confiscated  in 
2000.  That  hemp  was  to  be  used  for  bricks  in  a hemp  house. 

Industrial  hemp  is  a form  of  the  cannabis  sativa  plant,  also  known  as 
marijuana.  Unlike  marijuana,  hemp  cannot  be  smoked  to  get  high.  But  it  can 
be  used  to  make  everything  from  rope  to  paper  to  cloth  to  soap  to  animal 
feed,  and  itrequires  little  water.  White  Plume  said  the  seeds  they  planted 
contained  little  or  no  tetrahydrocannabinol,  the  ingredient  in  marijuana 
that  produces  a "high." 

Federal  laws  do  not  distinguish  between  hemp  and  marijuana,  making  it 
illegal  to  grow  either  one  (although  hemp  can  be  legally  imported).  But  in 
1998,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  voted  to  legalize  hemp.  Tribal 
members  say  that  because  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  a sovereign  nation,  its 
laws  should  apply  on  the  reservation. 

The  Kentucky  buyers  will  visit  the  White  Plumes  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  14, 
to  pick  up  the  hemp.  That  same  day,  the  public  is  invited  to  attend  a 
harvest  celebration  and  symbolic  harvest  of  one  small  hemp  plot. 

All  are  welcome.  White  Plume  said,  and  thanksgiving  ceremonies  will 
begin  about  10  a.m.  He  has  already  heard  from  people  all  over  the  country 
who  are  interested  in  attending.  "I  can't  figure  out  how  they  hear  about 
it,"  he  said.  "Somebody's  spreading  the  word." 

This  year's  hemp  crop  was  not  as  impressive  as  in  years  past,  when 
plants  grew  to  12  or  13  feet  tall.  The  drought  kept  this  year's  plants  to 
half  that  size. 

But  White  Plume  pointed  out  that  tall  prairie  grasses  grew  only  about  a 
foot  this  year,  so  the  hemp  plants  "still  outgrew  everything  around." 

"I  think  they  were  meant  to  be  here,"  he  said. 

White  Plume  would  not  say  how  much  hemp  was  harvested,  but  he  said  it 
was  basically  a symbolic  amount. 

"This  was  a contract  between  our  family  and  that  company  from  Kentucky," 
he  said.  "We  just  wanted  to  keep  our  word  that  we  could  deliver.  It  took  a 
long  time,  but  we  kept  our  word." 

There  was  at  least  one  benefit  to  the  raids  of  2000  and  2001.  When  it 
came  time  to  harvest  this  year's  crop,  the  White  Plumes  knew  what  to  do. 

"I  used  a Weed  Eater,"  White  Plume  said.  "I  learned  that  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  FBI." 

Questions  or  comments  on  this  story? 

Call  reporter  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419, 
or  e-mail  her  at  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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U.S.  moves  to  stop  Oglala  Lakota  hemp  farm 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  2002 

A federal  judge  on  Tuesday  ordered  an  Oglala  Lakota  family  to  stop 
planting  and  harvesting  hemp  on  their  South  Dakota  ranch  after  tests 
showed  traces  of  marijuana  and  cocaine. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Battey  granted  a temporary  restraining  order 
against  Alex  White  Plume  and  his  family.  The  White  Plumes  have  come  to 
national  prominence  for  asserting  a sovereign  right  to  grow  hemp  on  the 


Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Law  enforcement  authorities  don't  see  it  that  way.  During  a pre-dawn 
raid  in  August  2000,  about  25  armed  agents  from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  (DEA),  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service  and  the  Northern  Plains  Safe  Trails  Drug  Task  Force  stormed  the 
reservation  and  seized  more  than  5,000  plants. 

No  criminal  charges  were  ever  filed  and  the  White  Plumes,  who  have  made 
no  secret  of  their  hemp  farm,  began  planting  again.  Crops  were  destroyed 
in  2001  but  the  family  wasn't  deterred.  After  a planting  this  past  spring, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  South  Dakota  charged  the  family  and  others 
last  week  with  manufacturing  and  distributing  marijuana. 

The  suit  came  after  Special  Agent  D.C.  Salley  of  the  DEA  collected  at 
least  400  grams  of  plants  from  the  White  Plume  farm  in  Duly.  The  sample 
was  sent  to  a DEA  testing  facility  in  Chicago,  where  traces  of  marijuana 
and  cocaine  were  detected,  according  to  a court  records. 

The  dispute  here  is  one  of  scientific  and  legal  debate.  Flemp  and  its 
illicit  cousin  marijuana  both  contain  an  active  ingredient  called 
tetrahydrocannabinol  ( THC ) . 

In  marijuana,  a certain  amount  of  THC  gives  users  a characteristic  "high 
" Hemp  doesn't  do  that. 

Recognizing  the  difference,  the  Oglala  Lakota  Tribe  in  1998  passed  a law 
that  legalizes  hemp,  which  can  be  used  for  a number  of  purposes.  The  most 
significant  use  on  the  cash-strapped  and  equity-poor  reservation  is  for 
homes . 

"The  people  used  to  have  the  buffalo  for  our  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
" said  former  President  Doe  American  Horse  at  the  planting  of  hemp  seeds 
in  April  2000,  on  the  132nd  anniversary  of  the  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  of  1868 
"Now,  hemp  can  do  that  for  us." 

Federal  law  doesn't  differentiate,  however,  and  the  U.S.  considers  hemp 
to  be  in  the  same  category  as  marijuana  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  "The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  general  federal  laws  concerning  the 
manufacture,  possession  and  distribution  of  controlled  substances  which 
apply  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  with  the  same  force  as  the  laws  apply 
elsewhere,"  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  wrote  in  an  August  9 court  document 

Attorneys  for  the  White  Plumes  did  not  file  court  documents  in  response 
to  the  federal  action.  After  a hearing  on  Tuesday,  Dudge  Battey 
immediately  granted  the  temporary  restraining  order  pending  a full  hearing 
scheduled  for  October  1 and  October  2. 

The  judge  was  acting  quickly  based  on  a sale  of  hemp  the  White  Plume 
negotiated  with  a Kentucky  company.  The  Madison  Hemp  and  Flax  Company  was 
to  pick  up  the  supply  yesterday. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  wants  a permanent  injunction  against  the  White  Plumes. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz . Com. 
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Makah  free  to  conduct  whale  hunt 

Dudge  tosses  out  lawsuit  seeking  to  halt  the  tribe 
Friday,  August  9,  2002 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Franklin  Burgess  dismissed  a lawsuit  yesterday 
brought  by  animal-rights  activists  seeking  to  halt  the  Makah  Tribe  from 
hunting  whales. 

No  legal  impediment  now  prevents  the  Makah  Tribe  from  a whale  hunt,  said 
attorney  Dohn  Arum,  who  represents  the  tribe. 


The  suit,  brought  by  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Fund 
for  Animals  and  individual  animal-rights  activists,  alleged  that  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  acted  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  when  it 
granted  the  Makah  a quota  of  whales  for  its  ceremonial  and  subsistence 
hunt . 

The  tribe  resumed  hunting  whales  in  October  1998  and  killed  one  whale  in 
May  1999. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  activists  sought  to  portray  the  hunt  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  as  potentially  dangerous  to  humans  who  could 
be  hit  by  a stray  bullet.  And  the  activists  alleged  that  the  hunt  would 
harm  so-called  "summer-resident"  gray  whale  population,  which  comprises 
animals  that  spend  longer  periods  in  waters  close  to  the  reservation  on 
the  Olympic  Peninsula. 

The  rest  of  the  gray  whale  population  moves  up  and  down  the  coast, 
spending  winters  in  Mexico  and  summers  in  Alaska. 

Burgess  rejected  both  arguments,  saying  the  fisheries  service  had 
adequately  weighed  the  issue  of  human  safety  and  that  scientific  evidence 
suggests  that  there  is  no  biological  distinction  between  the  "resident" 
whales  and  the  rest  of  the  population  that  would  justify  granting  the 
"residents"  special  protection. 

The  court  also  set  aside  the  activists'  contention  that  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  trumps  the  tribe's  right  to  whale  retained  by  the 
Makah  when  they  signed  a treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1855. 

In  April,  Burgess  issued  a temporary  restraining  order  that  shut  down 
the  opportunity  to  hunt.  But  he  lifted  the  temporary  restraining  order  in 
mid-May  and  denied  the  activists'  motion  for  a preliminary  injunction. 

They  have  appealed  the  denial  of  the  preliminary  injunction. 

The  International  Whaling  Commission  in  May  issued  a new  quota  of  gray 
whales  to  the  United  States  for  future  Makah  hunts. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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Japan  may  again  block  Eskimo  whaling 
The  Associated  Press 
(Published:  August  7,  2002) 

Tokyo  --  Japan's  top  whaling  official  indicated  Wednesday  that  Tokyo 
would  block  U.S.  attempts  to  reinstate  a five-year  whale  hunting  season 
for  Alaska  Eskimos. 

The  issue  has  been  a flashpoint  between  the  two  countries  since  Japan 
led  a drive  to  ban  the  hunting  of  bowhead  whales  by  Eskimo  subsistence 
hunters  at  a May  meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission. 

"Our  target  is  not  the  Alaskans,  it  is  the  double  standard  of  the  United 
States,"  chief  Japanese  whale  negotiator  Masayuki  Komatsu  told  The 
Associated  Press  on  Wednesday.  "There  are  still  many  points  that  must  be 
cleared  up." 

The  comments  appeared  to  step  back  from  an  earlier  softening  on  the 
issue  by  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  Minister  Tsutomu  Takebe.  While  Komatsu 
reiterated  Takebe' s stance  that  Japan  supported  Eskimo  whaling  in 
principle,  he  said  Japan  demands  that  their  hunt  quota  be  reviewed  once  a 
year  instead  of  once  every  five  years. 

He  said  that  would  help  preserve  whale  populations  and  make  sure  they 
are  not  overhunted. 

The  decision  to  block  Eskimo  hunting  in  May  was  widely  seen  as  payback 
for  U.S.  opposition  to  Japanese-led  efforts  to  lift  a 1986  ban  on 


commercial  whaling.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  1970s  that  aboriginal 
hunting  quotas  had  been  denied.  Eskimos  had  been  allowed  to  hunt  55 
bowhead  whales  over  five-year  periods. 

The  United  States  protested  the  decision,  and  Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  told  Alaska  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  he  would  try  to  get  the  decision 
reversed . 

The  United  States  could  call  for  a revote  on  the  issue  as  early  as 
October,  when  the  IWC  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  next  meeting.  But  Komatsu 
indicated  Japan  would  try  to  block  it  and  push  for  a more  limited  hunt. 

"They  must  come  up  with  a better  proposal,"  Komatsu  said.  "The  ball's  in 
their  court." 

Komatsu's  comments  came  as  86  tons  of  fresh  whale  meat  began  arriving  at 
freezers  outside  Tokyo's  sprawling  Tsukiji  fish  market,  the  world's 
largest,  for  the  first  time  this  season. 

The  whale  meat  is  just  a fraction  of  the  2,200  tons  that  currently  is  on 
sale  from  whales  killed  during  whaling  expeditions  in  the  seas  around 
Antarctica  between  November  2001  and  May  this  year.  Much  of  the  rest  went 
on  sale  last  week  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

lapan  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  consumers  of  whale  meat  and,  despite 
a global  ban  on  commercial  whaling,  kills  hundreds  of  the  mammals  each 
year  as  part  of  its  so-called  research  program. 

The  International  Whaling  Commission  allows  lapan  a limited  catch  for 
scientific  research.  Critics  of  the  program,  including  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  Australia,  say  the  research  hunt  is  merely 
a front  for  commercial  whaling.  Much  of  the  meat  ends  up  in  restaurants. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Indians  gain  political  power 
By  Craig  Mauro 
The  Associated  Press 
Posted  August  18  2002 

LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  - They  wore  rainbow-colored  shawls  and  bowler  hats.  One 
carried  a bow  and  arrow.  Some  chewed  coca  leaf.  Windburned  faces  told  of 
harsh  mountain  lives  far  from  the  Bolivian  capital. 

Such  a spectacle  would  be  nothing  unusual  in  a 60  percent  Indian  nation, 
except  that  this  was  the  inaugural  session  of  Bolivia's  new  Congress,  and 
with  roughly  a quarter  of  the  seats,  Indians  are  for  the  first  time  a 
major  congressional  bloc. 

The  power  structure  is  still  dominated  by  Spanish-descended  Bolivians, 
but  Indian  power  is  shaking  things  up.  For  starters,  officials  have  had  to 
scramble  to  hire  interpreters  to  translate  the  Indian  languages  spoken  by 
several  legislators. 

More  important  at  a time  of  growing  social  unrest,  the  Indians'  triumph 
has  given  the  public  a striking  example  of  the  power  of  a free  vote. 

Three  times  the  size  of  Montana  and  straddling  Andean  peaks  and  Amazon 
jungle,  landlocked  Bolivia  has  retained  its  pre-Hispanic  culture  more  than 
any  other  country  in  South  America. 

About  a quarter  of  its  8.3  million  people  are  descended  from  Aymara- 
speaking  Indians  who  have  inhabited  the  Andean  highlands  for  centuries. 
Another  three  out  of  10  Bolivians  are  Quechua-speakers,  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Inca  empire.  Then  there  are  several  small,  isolated  jungle  tribes. 

Five  centuries  after  the  conquistadors  came,  Indian  culture  still 
thrives  in  religion,  dress,  language  and  music. 

But  most  Indians  live  in  poverty,  either  as  peasants  or  in  a growing 


urban  underclass  of  job-seeking  migrants. 

For  Miriam  Quispe,  21,  an  Aymara  visiting  a friend  in  La  Paz,  the  change 
is  overdue. 

"It's  time  to  start  listening  to  us/'  she  said,  her  infant  child 
strapped  to  her  back  in  a blanket  of  blue,  pink  and  white.  "We've  always 
been  left  out.  Politicians  have  just  looked  out  for  themselves." 

The  Indians'  newfound  power  was  revealed  in  the  presidential  race  as 
well.  Bolivians  were  stunned  when  Evo  Morales,  an  Aymara  union  leader, 
came  in  less  than  2 percentage  points  behind  front-runner  Gonzalo  Sanchez 
de  Lozada. 

With  no  candidate  winning  over  50  percent  of  the  Dune  vote,  the  decision 
went  to  the  outgoing  Congress,  and  it  chose  Sanchez  de  Lozada  by  84  votes 
to  43. 

Morales,  now  Bolivia's  main  opposition  figure,  carved  out  a political 
identity  by  organizing  protests  and  highway  blockades  by  coca  growers.  His 
Indian-dominated  Movement  to  Socialism  party  won  35  of  the  157  seats  in 
Congress,  with  peasants  and  city  dwellers  voting  for  Indian  candidates  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever. 

Previously,  there  were  never  more  than  10  Indians  in  Congress  at  any 
time,  and  they  usually  belonged  to  traditional  parties  for  whom  indigenous 
rights  were  not  a priority. 

The  new  government  is  a coalition  of  two  former  rival  parties  dominated 
by  white  and  mixed-race  Bolivians,  with  only  five  Indian  members  in  all. 
That  has  left  Morales'  opposition  largely  outnumbered  in  Congress.  But  for 
an  Andean  Indian  peasant  to  simply  have  a sympathetic  legislator  to  turn 
to  is  a big  step  forward. 

During  the  campaign.  Morales  disturbed  U.S.  officials  and  Bolivia's 
elite  with  revolutionary  rhetoric  and  opposition  to  the  government-led 
eradication  of  coca  leaf,  the  base  ingredient  of  cocaine  and  an  ancient 
part  of  Indian  culture. 

His  support  was  boosted  when,  four  days  before  the  election,  U.S. 
Ambassador  Manuel  Rocha  said  a Morales  victory  would  jeopardize  U.S.  aid 
to  Bolivia.  The  remark  touched  an  anti-American  nerve  among  voters,  and 
Morales  ended  up  thanking  Rocha  publicly  for  strengthening  his  campaign. 

Dorge  Lazarte,  a political  analyst,  said  that  not  all  who  voted  for 
Morales  support  his  divisive  rhetoric  and  radical  ideas. 

They  voted  for  Morales  because,  he  said,  "they  don't  want  to  remain  in 
the  past.  They  want  to  be  included  in  the  modern  Bolivia,  to  have  access 
to  communications,  telephone,  television,  university." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Metis  veterans  launch  lawsuit  against  federal  government  for  lost  benefits 
August  12,  2002 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  Sask.  (CP)  --  The  National  Metis  Veterans  Association  is 
suing  the  federal  government,  claiming  they  were  denied  rights  and 
benefits  given  other  soldiers. 

"The  defendant  breached  its  fiduciary  obligation  by  failing  to  provide 
benefits  and  meaningful  information  and  assistance  regarding  benefits  to 
the  plaintiffs  and  their  families,"  says  the  lawsuit's  statement  of  claim. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  priority  was  given  to  veterans  for  jobs  in 
the  civil  service  and  other  positions.  Loans  were  also  made  available  at 
modest  interest  rates  to  those  who  wished  to  take  up  farming  or  establish 
a business. 

The  lawsuit  claims  Metis  veterans  were  denied  the  ability  to  participate 


in  the  programs. 

According  to  a report  prepared  by  the  association,  only  eight  per  cent 
of  Metis  veterans  reported  receiving  any  benefits  and  less  than  one  per 
cent  said  they  received  any  land  under  the  Veterans  Land  Act. 

The  federal  government  has  offered  First  Nations  veterans  and  their 
spouses  up  to  $20,000  each  for  benefits  denied  to  natives  who  fought  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  Korea. 

About  1,000  former  servicemen  who  returned  to  reserves  and  800  surviving 
spouses  are  eligible  for  the  package,  worth  $39  million. 

That  deal  excludes  Metis  soldiers  of  mixed  European  and  native  blood, 
and  non-status  Indians  who  lived  off  reserves.  The  offer  also  fell  far 
short  of  compensation  sought  by  native  groups. 

Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan  declined  to  comment  on  the 
specifics  of  the  case  because  it  is  before  the  courts. 

He  did  say  that  federal  officials  will  continue  the  work  with  the  Metis 
veterans  that  started  before  the  lawsuit  was  filed. 

"The  government  will  be  prepared  to  continue  to  do  that  so  long  as  they 
wish  to  continue  to  discuss  that,"  Pagtakhan  said. 

Morris  Poitras  was  a sapper  with  1 Canadian  Field  Company  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Canadian  Engineers  in  Sicily  in  the  Second  World  War.  He  searched 
for  land  mines  and  was  wounded  three  times. 

"I  was  in  the  front  line  and  I fought  with  the  Canadian  army  . . . and  I 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  as  the  Indians  or  the  white  guys,"  81-year- 
old  Poitras  said  Monday. 

The  government  has  settled  in  recent  years  with  other  veterans  denied 
benefits  offered  most  uniformed  servicemen. 

Ottawa  offered  up  to  $20,000  each  for  surviving  merchant  mariners.  It 
also  compensated  veterans  who  served  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  Second  World  War 
and  spent  more  than  three  years  in  Japanese  prison  camps. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Nisga'a  chief  seeks  Liberal  alliance 
Canadian  Press 

Wednesday,  August  7,  2002  - Page  A6 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C.  --  A hereditary  chief  who  is  taking  the  historic 
Nisga'a  Treaty  to  court  wants  help  from  the  provincial  government,  even 
though  the  B.C.  Liberals  have  already  backed  out  of  such  action. 

James  Robinson  --  Chief  Mountain,  to  use  his  hereditary  ancestral  title 
--  said  he  will  launch  a media  campaign  that  "highlights  inconsistencies 
between  [Premier  Gordon]  Campbell's  political  position  and  his  position  in 
the  courts." 

Mr.  Robinson  noted  that  Mr.  Campbell  and  Attorney-General  Geoff  Plant 
campaigned  against  the  Nisga'a  Treaty  when  they  were  in  opposition,  saying 
it  was  unconstitutional  because  it  would  set  up  a third-level  of 
government . 

Now,  he  said  they  are  using  taxpayers  money  to  fight  him  while  he  makes 
the  same  claim. 

"The  position  taken  by  the  province  in  court  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  position  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Plant,  the  political  party  they 
represent  and  the  platforms  on  which  they  campaigned,"  Mr.  Robinson  said. 

The  Nisga'a  Treaty  is  the  only  modern  treaty  in  British  Columbia.  It 
awarded  the  native  band  in  the  province's  northwest  land,  cash  and  self- 
governing  powers. 

The  Liberals  abandoned  their  court  challenge  of  the  treaty  after  they 
formed  government  last  year,  saying  that  to  proceed  with  the  case  would 
effectively  mean  they  were  suing  themselves. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  his  court  action  is  national  in  scope  because  it  "will 


determine  whether  Canada  is  a unified  country  or  divided  among  600  or  more 
sovereign  entities." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  from  Kincolith,  a town  in  British  Columbia's  Nass  Valley, 
and  says  the  Nisga'a  Treaty  stripped  him  and  his  band  of  their  ancestral 
lands . 

He  said  he  agrees  with  self-government,  but  said  it  should  be  subject  to 
the  Constitution. 

That  way,  he  said,  lands  would  be  protected. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  News  and  Globe. 
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Native  children  get  worse  care  from  province 
Plenty  to  criticize  about  white  society 
Clive  Linklater 
Edmonton  Journal 
Tuesday,  August  06,  2002 

A few  comments  regarding  the  articles  on  Samson  First  Nations  ("Hobbema's 
lost  children,"  Journal,  Aug.  4).  The  matters  of  suicides  and  deaths  is 
truly  sad  and  should  not  be  dismissed  or  ignored  by  the  people  of  Samson, 
their  leadership  or  the  federal  government. 

But  what  role  the  provincial  government  has  to  play  is  both  a legal  and 
a political  matter.  The  province  puts  no  money  --  or  very  little  --  into 
any  services  on  First  Nations  Reserves  but  derives  great  financial  benefit 
from  the  lands  and  resources  it  wrested  away  from  First  Nations  people. 

The  entire  province  of  Alberta  was  obtained  through  Treaties  6,  7,  8 
from  First  Nations  who  owned  and  occupied  the  land  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  white  settlers  arrived  in  this  area. 

If  the  province  paid  the  way,  they  might  have  a say.  But  their  own 
services  for  First  Nations  children  off-reserves  is  an  equal  if  not  worse 
disaster.  You  should  expose  that  issue  as  well. 

Your  emphasis  on  the  shortcomings  of  First  Nations  self-government  and 
financial  matters  is  a white  ethno-centric  view. 

Just  look  at  the  financial  shenanigans  of  white  entrepreneurs  and 
privatization  proponents.  In  the  U.S.  the  Enrons  and  Arthur  Andersens  have 
virtually  destroyed  the  stock  market  and  wasted  millions  and  billions  of 
investors'  money,  including  Canadian  investors. 

Or  for  that  matter,  look  at  the  waste  of  money  by  the  Alberta  government 
on  the  Swan  Hills  waste  disposal  plant,  and  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
provincial  and  federal  deficits  and  misspending. 

Just  look  at  the  corruption  in  the  federal  government  for  the  past  few 
years.  And  Bob  Nault  wants  to  impose  financial  restrictions  through  his 
Governance  Act  when  he  sat  silent  in  cabinet  about  the  corruption  that  was 
going  on  around  him  by  his  fellow  cabinet  colleagues.  Talk  about  a double 
standard . 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  wear 
underwear."  Correct  your  own  government's  financial  practices,  then  maybe 
you  can  criticize  ours. 

First  Nations  governments  may  have  shortcomings  regarding  financial 
reporting  but  they  are  no  worse  than  the  federal  government.  Just  read  the 
auditor  general's  annual  report. 

If  you  compare  First  Nations  spending  practices  with  provincial  and 
federal  governments  you  will  find  the  provincial  and  federal  governments 
are  no  better  and  probably  worse. 

Finally,  the  Aboriginal  people  who  migrated  to  urban  areas  have  simply 
transferred  their  reserve  poverty  to  urban  poverty. 


I dare  you  to  write  an  expose  on  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments'  treatment  and  failures  of  looking  after  First  Nations  people 
in  the  cities  and  off-Reserves . It  will  show  the  failings  of  your  own 
government . 

Somehow,  I doubt  you  will  publish  such  an  expose  because  it  contradicts 
your  own  myopic  view. 

Clive  Linklater,  Treaty  Indian,  Wetaskiwin 
Copyright  c.  2002  Edmonton  Dournal. 
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Aboriginal  people  make  up  roughly  18  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  in 
Canada,  even  although  they  are  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  overall  population. 

This  disgraceful  statistic  alone  provides  justification  for  the  federal 
government's  decision  to  renew  the  aboriginal  justice  strategy  for  five 
years  at  a cost  of  $57.5  million. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  the  aboriginal  justice  strategy  is 
community  involvement  in  developing  programs.  Flopefully,  the  extension  of 
this  program  is  a sign  of  a growing  recognition  by  governments  that 
projects  tailored  to  the  unique  circumstances  of  individuals  or 
communities  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  broad-based  programs  aimed  at 
the  entire  population. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Times  Colonist  (Victoria) 
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Federal  appeals  court  affirms  tribal  authority 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  2002 

Tribes  have  jurisdiction  over  roads  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  a divided  federal  appeals  court  ruled  on  Wednesday. 

In  a 2-1  decision,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  a Montana 
tribal  court  can  hear  a dispute  over  an  accident  that  occurred  on  a BIA 
road.  The  road  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation . 

"We  conclude  that  BIA  roads  constitute  tribal  roads,"  wrote  Circuit 
Dudge  Dames  R.  Browning,  "and  that  the  BIA  right-of-way  did  not  extinguish 
the  tribe's  gatekeeping  rights  to  the  extent  necessary  to  bar  tribal  court 
jurisdiction . " 

The  action  reverses  a federal  court  decision  that  would  have  limited  the 
tribe's  authority.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Dack  D.  Shanstrom  had  ruled  the  BIA 
road  was  not  tribal  land. 

But  the  panel  refused  to  allow  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  to  intervene 
in  the  case.  "[T]he  tribe  cannot  show  a protectable  interest  in  the 
property  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action,"  Browning  wrote. 

The  case  arises  from  a May  1998  accident  in  which  Kale  Means,  a minor 


and  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  was  injured  when  his  car  hit 
a horse  that  wandered  onto  a BIA  road.  Patti  Means,  guardian  for  Kale 
Means,  subsequently  filed  a civil  lawsuit  in  tribal  court  against  the 
horse's  owner,  alleging  negligence. 

Arthur  L.  McDonald  challenged  the  suit  in  federal  court,  arguing  that 
the  tribe  lacked  jurisdiction.  McDonald  owns  land  in  fee  on  the 
reservation  but  is  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  primary  issue,  according  to  the  appeals  court,  was  whether  the  BIA 
road  was  Indian  or  non-Indian  owned.  Based  on  Supreme  Court  precedents, 
tribes  do  not  have  civil  lawsuit  jurisdiction  for  actions  on  non-Indian 
fee  land. 

"In  granting  the  Route  5 right-of-way,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe 
relinquished  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  sticks  that  form  the  landowner's 
traditional  bundle  of  gatekeeping  rights,"  Browning  wrote. 

Circuit  Judge  J.  Clifford  Wallace  disagreed  with  the  majority's  analysis. 
To  him,  the  issue  was  whether  the  tribe  has  jurisdiction  over  non-members 
at  all. 

"The  majority  establishes  a presumption  in  favor  of  tribal  civil 
jurisdiction  over  nonmembers  in  cases  involving  tribal  land,"  he  wrote. 
"This  startling  statement  turns  the  Court's  long-standing  approach  to 
tribal  inherent  authority  on  its  head." 

The  dissenting  views  makes  the  case  a potential  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Wallace  argued  that  prior  case  law  prohibits  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  non-members  even  on  tribal  land. 

Cases  in  the  9th  Circuit  affect  tribes  in  the  states  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Alaska. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Tribal  police  departments  get  $1.34  million  in  grants 
2002-08-16 
By  Mac  Bentley 
The  Oklahoman 

The  police  departments  of  11  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes  were  awarded  about 
$1.34  million  in  grant  money  from  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services 
(COPS),  the  Department  of  Justice  office  announced  Thursday. 

The  money  headed  to  Oklahoma  is  part  of  $34.8  million  in  grants  given  to 
150  tribal  police  departments  in  289  states. 

"These  grants  provide  much  needed  resources  that  ultimately  translate 
into  more  effective  law  enforcement  practices,  better  community  policing 
and  safer  neighborhoods,"  services  director  Carl  Peed  said  in  a statement. 
"The  demands  on  all  law  enforcement  agencies  are  increasing,  and  tribal 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  no  different." 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  Oklahoma  money  --  $429,158  --  went  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  The  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  received  $182,849, 
the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  received  $144,891  and  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation 
Tribal  Police  Department  received  $120,000. 

Gregory  Pyle,  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  said  about  $351,000 
of  his  tribe's  grant  money  will  allow  it  to  retain  about  three  fulltime 
police  officers  for  three  more  years. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  has  land  in  11  counties  in  southeastern  Oklahoma. 

"This  really  will  be  helping  communities  down  here,"  he  said,  "because 
we  do  cooperative  agreements  with  most  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies." 

R.  Perry  Beaver,  principal  chief  of  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation,  said  the 
$120,000  is  needed  for  his  police  department's  operating  budget. 


"The  Bureau  (of  Indian  Affairs)  only  gives  us  about  one-fourth  of  what 
we  need/'  he  said.  "We  have  to  apply  for  other  grants  like  this  in  order 
to  supplement  it.  We  also  supplement  it  with  tribal  money  from  fuel  sales 
and  bingo." 

Beaver  said  his  20-man  police  force  covers  tribal  lands  in  Tulsa,  Creek, 
Okfuskee,  Hughes,  McIntosh,  Muskogee,  Wagoner  and  Okmulgee  counties.  The 
tribe  also  provides  security  at  its  establishments. 

"We  have  to  apply  for  (the  COPS  grant)  every  year,"  Beaver  said. 

The  Citizen  Pottawatomie  Nation,  primarily  in  the  Shawnee-Tecumseh  area, 
received  a smaller  amount,  $46,050,  but  is  just  as  appreciative.  Vice 
Chairman  Linda  Capps  said. 

"Last  year  we  were  able  to  buy  new  leather  gear,  guns,  ammunition  and 
radios,  and  partially  fund  an  officer,"  she  said.  "This  money  this  year 
will  probably  go  for  some  badly  needed  uniforms. 

"This  money  really  makes  a difference  to  us." 

Other  Oklahoma  tribes  that  received  grant  money  and  the  amount  for  each: 
Comanche  Indian  Tribe,  $107,573 
Kaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  $24,611 
Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  $90,675 
Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  $54,755 
Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  $73,693 
Wyandotte  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  $61,950 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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"Shooting  kills  rising  star  of  tribal  dance" 

By  BOB  DOUCETTE 
The  Oklahoman 

HOBART,  Oklahoma  --  "There  is  no  telling  how  far  Shane  Dean  Zotigh  could 
have  gone. 

Zotigh,  20,  had  already  traveled  the  nation,  performing  American  Indian 
dances  in  front  of  enthusiastic  crowds.  He'd  even  won  awards. 

The  Kiowa  Tribe  member  had  also  caught  the  attention  of  Hollywood's 
talent  scouts.  Zotigh  was  nearing  his  goal  of  using  his  war  dance  skills 
for  television  and  film.  The  possibility  of  shooting  a commercial  for  an 
international  automaker  was  within  his  grasp. 

But  with  the  crack  of  a gunman's  pistol  Aug.  7,  Zotigh,  a native 
Oklahoman,  became  the  latest  victim  in  a string  of  Southern  California 
shootings . 

Living  in  a city  plagued  by  an  upsurge  of  gang  violence,  Zotigh  may  have 
been  a victim  of  mistaken  identity.  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  police  said. 
Authorities  are  interviewing  witnesses  but  haven't  made  an  arrest.  His 
death  has  left  his  family  grieving  and  ripped  a hole  in  the  Indian 
performing  arts  scene. 

"He  was  very  talented,"  Doe  Lucero,  Zotigh 's  uncle,  of  Hobart  said 
Tuesday.  "It's  such  a loss.  It's  hard." 

As  Lucero  helped  make  preparations  for  Zotigh 's  funeral,  he  told  of  his 
nephew's  promising  beginnings. 

Zotigh  grew  up  in  Lucero's  Hobart  home  through  elementary  and  junior 
high  school,  attending  classes  in  Chickasha,  and  had  relatives  there  and 
in  Lawton. 

When  he  was  about  to  start  high  school,  Zotigh  asked  if  he  could  go  live 
with  another  uncle  in  California.  He  later  moved  there  and  perfected  his 
dance  routines,  traveling  across  the  country  in  various  shows  and 
competitions . 

His  biggest  break  seemed  to  be  coming  from  television  scouts.  Commercial 


producers  wanted  to  use  Indian  dancers  to  shoot  a commercial  for  Toyota. 
The  scouts  had  seen  Zotigh  dance  and  wanted  him  to  audition. 

Long  Beach,  slightly  smaller  than  Oklahoma  City,  is  a city  of  461,000 
people  just  south  of  Los  Angeles.  It's  had  problems  with  gangs  before, 
but  the  area  where  Zotigh  lived  isn't  considered  a high-crime  area.  Long 
Beach  police  spokesman  David  Marander  said. 

Circumstance  may  have  placed  him  in  a cross  fire  that  has  recently 
erupted  between  rival  gangs,  police  said. 

As  Zotigh  readied  himself  for  the  Toyota  audition,  he  was  also  preparing 
for  more  performances . He  was  scheduled  to  attend  a show  Aug.  7 in  Gallup, 
N.M.,  and  would  have  been  on  the  road  the  day  before.  But  he  decided  to 
stay  in  Long  Beach,  work  on  a costume  and  prepare  for  a powwow  in 
California . 

Dust  after  2 a.m.  Aug.  7,  Zotigh  and  a friend  took  a break  from  their 
work  to  go  to  a convenience  store. 

While  at  the  store,  Zotigh  and  his  friend  encountered  some  other  men, 
police  said.  One  of  them  drew  a gun,  police  said,  and  Zotigh  and  his 
friend  ran. 

The  assailant  fired  his  weapon,  with  one  bullet  hitting  Zotigh  in  the 
back  and  piercing  an  area  near  his  heart.  The  gunman  and  the  people  with 
him  fled  the  scene,  police  said. 

Zotigh  died  about  3:05  a.m.  His  slaying  is  one  of  six  in  Long  Beach 
since  Aug.  3. 

Much  of  the  violence  seems  to  be  tied  to  rivalries  between  black  and 
Hispanic  gangs,  police  said.  Marander  said  the  assailants  were  described 
as  black  men  who  may  have  mistaken  Zotigh  for  being  Hispanic. 

Relatives  said  they  wonder  what  might  have  happened  had  Zotigh  traveled 
to  New  Mexico  instead  of  staying  home  in  California.  They  can  only  guess 
what  might  have  been  in  store  for  a young  man  who  seemed  to  be  on  his  way 
to  something  big. 

"He  was  so  natural,"  Lucero  said.  "He  had  a good  portfolio  started.  I 
told  him,  'Anytime  they  (talent  scouts)  would  need  a Native  American, 
they'd  be  calling  you.'" 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Oklahoman. 
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Date:  Friday,  August  16,  2002  4:10  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Native  American  prisoners/  San  Quentin 
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From  Valerie  Scott  (NAPS) 


Update  on  San  Quentin  - Prisoners  Obtain  Part-Time  Spiritual  Leader 

Submitted  by  Daniel  "Fire  Arrow"  Frederickson,  P.0. 

Box  K-81800,  San  Quentin,  CA  94974 

Mr.  Frederickson  reports  that  on  22  Duly  2002,  some  of  the  prisoners  on 
Death  Row  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Lee  D.  Polanco  Sr.,  their  new 
Native  American  Spiritual  Leader,  with  whom  they  were  very  impressed.  Mr. 
Polanco  Sr.  has  been  hired  on  a part-time  basis,  and  must  divide  his  time 
between  the  mainline  prisoners  and  those  on  the  condemned  unit.  Therefore, 
he  is  currently  pursuing  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  the  Death  Row 
inmates  as  a group,  rather  than  individually,  so  as  to  spend  more  time 
with  them.  Mr.  Polanco  Sr.  has  also  advised  the  prisoners  they  could  now 
receive  "spiritual"  packages  of  approved  items  through  him  that  will  not 
be  touched  by  the  guards. 

The  prisoners  are  very  grateful  for  these  latest  developments,  but  have 
a couple  of  requests  to  ask  of  those  on  the  outside. 

1.  The  prisoners  would  like  anyone  nearby,  or  willing  to  travel 


occasionally  to  volunteer,  to  make  a request  through  Mr.  Polanco  Sr.  for  a 
"Brown  Card",  which  would  designate  them  as  a volunteer  visitor.  A 
volunteer  visitor  is  allowed  inside  the  prison  to  talk  to  prisoners  on  the 
mainline  and  condemned  units,  and  the  prisoners  feel  that  such  volunteers 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  their  spiritual  advisor,  whose  services 
are  stretched  to  the  limit,  given  his  part-time  position. 

2.  The  prisoners  also  require  the  following  sacred  herbs  - sage,  cedar, 
sweetgrass,  and  blessing  tobacco  - as  well  as  educational  materials. 

Anyone  willing  to  donate  these  items,  or  become  an  outside  sponsor  for  the 
Circle  to  join  the  Native  American  Plant  Co-operative,  should  contact  Mr. 
Polanco  Sr. 

After  NAPS'  last  posting  on  this  group,  several  supporters  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  there  were  17 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Aug  27  20:17:16  2002 

Date:  28  Aug  2002  00:06:20  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.035 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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Yurok  kerermerk/red  berries  gathered  moon 
Mohawk  seskehko:wa/time  of  freshness  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-English,  Iron  Natives, 
ndn-aim  & Tn-Ind  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroups : alt . native, soc. culture. native; 

UUCP  email 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 


"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"When  I was  somewhat  past  ten  years  of  age,  my  father  took  me  with  him 
to  watch  the  horses  our  on  the  prairie.  We  watered  the  herd  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  came  home  for  dinner.  . . .While  we  sat  watching 
the  herd  my  father  said:  "These  horses  are  godlike,  or  mystery  beings." 

Wolf  Chief,  Hidatsa  Sioux 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
t of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Dourney  [ 

| The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

For  any  lawyers  who  might  stumble  across  this:  This  is  an  editorial  and 
what  is  being  put  forth  in  it  is  opinion.  Go  sue  someone  else  for  libel. 

President  George  W.  Bush  has  proposed  a foolproof  method  to  control 
forest  fires  --  cut  down  the  trees!  Now  you  see  why  he  is  this  country's 
top  official.  It's  hard  to  argue  with  the  reigning  example  of  this  wise 
"resource  management"  technique.  I cannot  recall  one  single  fire  in  the 
Sahara  forest.  As  for  "foolproof?"  Given  this  kind  of  intelligent 
management,  it's  easy  to  see  why  foolproof  solutions  are  necessary. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  good  news  for  those  of  us  in  Indian  Country 
who  regard  trees  as  more  than  objects  to  obstruct  vision.  Wild  Bill 
lanklow  continues  to  build  on  his  campaign  for  US  Senate.  It  isn't  my 
place  to  tell  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Dakota  what  they  "must"  do, 
but  I am  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  please  register  and  vote  against 
lanklow.  Short  of  Slade  Gorton  moving  to  South  Dakota  and  running  for 
Senate,  I can't  imagine  how  anyone  opposing  lanklow  can  be  regarded  as  a 
bad  vote. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


I still  find  it  interesting  that  one  fire  starter  in  Arizona  has  walked 
away  from  court  without  so  much  as  a slap  on  the  wrist.  She  just  happens 
to  be  a white  woman.  Another  alleged  fire  starter  is  White  Mountain  Apache 
and  the  government  is  preparing  to  throw  him  under  the  prison. 

Yet  another  fire  is  raging  in  New  Mexico's  lemez  Wilderness.  What 
drought  has  not  destroyed  in  the  southwest,  fires  have.  My  brother  in 
Moriarty,  New  Mexico  tells  me  only  the  grasshoppers  and  prairie  dogs  are 
surviving.  Even  the  cactus  and  mesquite  cannot  stand  through  this. 

The  Navajo  have  attempted  to  sell  starving  cattle  to  keep  themselves 
from  starving.  In  the  meantime  Norton  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
continue  to  withhold  payments.  She's  still  upset  the  court  appointed 
monitor  broke  into  DOI  computers  and  made  her  department  look  bad  (like 
the  bazillions  of  missing  Indian  Trust  funds  makes  it  look  good),  so 
she's  taking  her  anger  out  on  those  she  can  control  and  manipulate. 
Besides,  what's  a few  dead  Indians,  when  your  pride  has  been  damaged? 

Enjoy  another  week  in  paradise. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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Date:  Mon,  26  Aug  2002  10:21:16  -0400 
From:  "Craig"  <cwest@rochester . rr . com> 

Sub j : Noted  nation  chief  dies 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Noted  nation  chief  dies 

Onondaga  Chief  Paul  Waterman  was  advocate  for  return  of  Iroquois  remains. 
August  26,  2002 
By  Mike  McAndrew 
Staff  writer 

Chief  Paul  Waterman,  who  helped  pressure  museums  and  collectors  into 
returning  thousands  of  Native  American  skeletal  remains  and  burial 
artifacts  to  the  Iroquois,  died  Sunday  at  University  Hospital. 

Waterman,  77,  an  Onondaga  Nation  chief  since  1967,  traveled  throughout 
the  United  States  to  rebury  Indian  remains  and  artifacts. 

"You  were  taken  from  here,"  Waterman  said  last  year  in  Onondaga  while 


burying  the  remains  of  47  Onondagas  near  the  Onondaga  County  Correctional 
Facility  in  lamesville,  "and  now  we're  going  to  put  you  back  into  Mother 
Earth,  where  you  came  from." 

The  Onondagas  persuaded  County  Executive  Nicholas  Pirro  to  deed  one  acre 
at  the  lamesville  site  to  the  Indian  tribe  so  that  Waterman  could  bury  the 
ancestors  in  the  same  spot  where  archaeologists  dug  them  up  in  1961  and 
1962. 

Earlier  this  year.  Waterman  burned  tobacco  over  the  remains  of  an 
Onondaga  child  whose  500-year-old  grave  was  unearthed  as  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation  prepared  to  replace  the  Belgium  Bridge  over 
the  Seneca  River.  The  Onondagas  pressured  the  state  to  alter  the  $25 
million  bridge  construction  project  so  that  the  grave  would  not  be 
disturbed . 

"He  had  a belief  in  protecting  these  sites  . . . that  our  ancestors  should 
not  be  disturbed/'  said  leanne  Shenandoah,  his  niece. 

Bernadette  Castro,  the  state  commissioner  of  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Historic  Preservation,  gave  Waterman  a plaque  recognizing  him  for  his 
efforts  to  protect  Native  American  sacred  sites  and  burial  grounds, 

Shenandoah  said. 

"He  will  be  missed,"  said  Onondaga  Chief  Irving  Powless.  "He's  been  down 
to  Kentucky,  all  over,  putting  our  ancestors  back  in  the  ground.  It  was 
important  to  the  council  of  chiefs,  the  work  that  he  did." 

In  1988,  Waterman  spoke  out  at  a Common  Council  meeting,  against 
proposals  to  build  Carousel  Center  on  what  he  suggested  may  be  an  Indian 
burial  site. 

Artist  Duane  Williams,  who  grew  up  with  Waterman  at  Onondaga  and  joined 
the  Navy  with  him  during  World  War  II,  said  Sunday  night  that  his  friend 
was  a good  lacrosse  player,  dancer  and  boxer  when  he  was  younger. 

Waterman's  funeral  is  Wednesday  at  the  Onondaga  Nation  Longhouse. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Obituary:  Indian  activist  Leola  Wood  helped  found  DQ  University,  was  on  board 
By  Ted  Bell  --  Bee  Staff  Writer 
Tuesday,  August  20,  2002 

Leola  Wood,  an  American  Indian  activist  who  helped  establish  California's 
only  tribal  college,  DQ  University  in  Yolo  County,  died  Aug.  9 in  Phoenix. 

She  was  80. 

Mrs.  Wood,  of  Miwok  and  Chemehuevi  descent,  lived  much  of  her  life  in 
the  Yuba  County  and  Atwater  areas,  with  periods,  including  her  final  years, 
in  the  Chemehuevi  Valley,  near  Needles. 

In  addition  to  being  a member  of  the  Deganawidah  Quetzalcoatl  University 
board  of  trustees,  she  was  involved  with  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM),  the  United  Farm  Workers,  the  California  Indian  Education 
Association,  California  Indian  Legal  Services  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

Barbara  Risling,  who,  with  her  husband,  David,  has  been  a nationwide 
leader  of  American  Indian  causes,  said  Mrs.  Wood  had  a gentle  soul  and  an 
instinct  for  quietly  dealing  with  more  vocal  people. 

"She  wasn't  an  AIM  person  in  a sense  that  she  wasn't  a militant,"  said 
Barbara  Risling.  "She  was  a quiet,  gentle  person  who  did  what  she  felt,  in 
her  heart,  was  right.  She  didn't  get  (visibly)  upset  about  things.  I 
learned  about  being  patient  from  her." 

Asked  what  motivated  her  friend,  Risling  said: 

"If  you  are  Indian  and  you  and  your  family  have  gone  through  a great 


deal  of  difficulty  to  just  survive,  you  don't  forget.  You  don't  forget  the 
suffering  of  your  ancestors.  Survival  is  more  of  a full-time  job  for  you 
than  it  is  for  others." 

Mrs.  Wood's  brother,  Charles  H.  Smith  Dr.,  added:  "You  would  have  been 
active,  too,  if  you  spent  your  life  with  nothing.  With  no  recognition." 

Mrs.  Wood  was  born  on  Scott  Ranch,  near  Dobbins,  in  Yuba  County.  Her 
parents  were  millwrights  who  would  move  the  family  to  areas  where  they 
found  work. 

She  attended  school  in  Engles  Mine  and  Walker  Mine  in  Plumas  County,  but 
the  family  usually  returned  to  the  Dobbins  area. 

Mrs.  Wood  married  Elmer  Potts  in  the  1940s.  The  marriage  ended  about  a 
decade  later.  She  married  Merwin  Wood,  and  they  owned  and  operated  a 
turkey  ranch  near  Atwater. 

She  had  five  daughters  and  five  sons.  Two  of  her  sons  and  Mr.  Wood 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Mrs.  Wood  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Anita  Dune  Cabral  of  Turlock, 
Wanita  Dean  Clardy  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Lois  L.  Davis  of  Forbestown, 
Danice  Arlene  Maderos  of  Chemehuevi  Valley  and  Carol  Marie  Manning  of 
Alameda . 

Her  surviving  sons  are  Steve  Potts  of  Marysville,  Charles  Wood  of  Parker 
Ariz.,  and  Deffrey  Wood  of  Chemehuevi  Valley. 

She  is  also  survived  by  her  brothers,  Charles  H.  Smith  Dr.  of  Chemehuevi 
Valley,  Everett  Smith  of  Linda  and  Herbert  A.  Mix  Dr.  of  Oroville;  sisters 
Florence  Grasshorn  of  Oroville,  Mona  L.  Garcia  of  Marysville,  Reatha  Mix- 
Gray  of  Yuba  City,  Sheila  Fernandez  of  Denver  and  Marlene  Gail  Russell  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  25  grandchildren;  37  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Mrs.  Wood  was  buried  in  a grave  that,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  was 
hand-dug  by  family  members.  It  is  in  Keystone  Cemetery  in  Yuba  County. 

Next  to  the  grave  site  are  the  remains  of  the  schoolhouse  she  attended 
as  a girl. 

The  Bee's  Ted  Bell  can  be  reached  at  (916)  321-1071  or  tbell@sacbee.com. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Sacramento  Bee  / ver.  4 
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Spokane  tribal  leader  turned  his  dreams  into  reality 

In  his  71  years,  Robert  Sherwood  preserved  language,  dances,  history 

Wednesday,  August  21,  2002 

Donathan  Martin 

Staff  writer 

This  was  Robert  Sherwood's  dream:  Spokane  Indian  children  twirling 
through  their  dances,  speaking  their  language,  in  a cultural  center  built 
to  preserve  their  history. 

He  accomplished  much  of  it,  before  dying  Saturday  at  71. 

As  the  tribe's  most  diligent  cultural  preservationist,  Sherwood  led 
efforts  to  record  and  pass  on  a dialect  of  Salish  spoken  by  the  Spokanes. 

He  doggedly  organized  drumming,  dancing  and  singing  sessions,  including 
the  yearly  Friendship  Dances. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  still  remembered  Salish  names  of  springs, 
trails,  lakes  and  hills  on  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands,  said  lifelong 
friend  Dim  Wynne.  He  was  also  a living  genealogy  record. 

"He  was  probably  the  last  true  believer  in  the  Spokane  tradition,"  Wynne 
said.  "He  preached  it,  he  talked  it,  he  lived  it.  He  took  it  with  him.  Now 
we  have  to  replace  it." 

Sherwood  was  also  one  of  the  tribe's  most  effective  liaisons  with  the 
outside  world. 


Washington  Water  Power,  now  called  Avista,  respected  his  insight  so  much 
that  the  company  nominated  him  for  a prestigious  Governor's  Heritage  Award, 
which  he  won  in  1996. 

He  served  10  years  on  the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Culture's  American  Indian 
Advisory  Board,  helping  curators  understand  artifacts'  significance. 

"One  adviser  told  me,  when  you  go  up  to  the  reservation,  to  the  powwows, 
to  the  gatherings,  watch  who  people  go  to,"  said  Lynn  Pankonin,  curator  of 
the  museum's  American  Indian  Collection.  "One  of  those  people  was  Robert." 

Richard  Bruce  kept  his  phone  near  while  watching  the  Seattle  Mariners, 
expecting  his  friend  to  call  to  talk  about  the  game.  Bruce  feared  the 
worst  when  Sherwood  didn't  call  after  a good  play  recently. 

"Robert  was  amazing,"  said  Bruce,  a tribal  member  who  lives  in  Spokane. 
"He  could  just  keep  things  on  his  mind.  We'd  be  on  a road  trip,  and  he'd 
just  start  telling  history  of  the  different  areas.  It  was  like  hanging 
around  with  a history  book." 

Sherwood  grew  up  on  the  Spokane  Reservation,  earning  a reputation  for 
being  outgoing  and  giving.  He  was  married  48  years  to  Helen  Sherwood,  and 
together  they  had  eight  children,  10  grandchildren  and  17  great- 
grandchildren. Four  of  his  boys  died  earlier. 

Sherwood's  health  had  gradually  faded  after  a 1991  heart  attack,  and  six 
subsequent  surgeries. 

Yet  Sherwood  still  served  as  the  tribe's  cultural  director,  overseeing 
archaeological  digs,  seeking  repatriation  of  remains  from  museums  and 
teaching  Salish. 

He  quit  as  cultural  director  after  becoming  frustrated  with  tribal 
politics  involving  a hard-won  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  grant 
to  preserve  the  Salish  language. 

Despite  his  involvement  in  winning  the  grant,  it  went  to  another  tribal 
group . 

He  retired  in  1991  after  working  26  years  as  an  engineering  technician 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  surveying  roads  and  making  friends  on 
reservations  across  the  Northwest. 

He  helped  other  local  tribes  set  up  Alcoholics  Anonymous  groups,  Wynne 
said,  and  used  his  status  as  a Korean  War  veteran  to  restart  a Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  group  in  Wellpinit. 

One  part  of  Sherwood's  vision  that  didn't  come  to  fruition  was  a tribal 
museum  in  Wellpinit.  Sherwood  hoped  the  $5  million  project,  first 
envisioned  in  1994,  would  help  the  tribe  reclaim  artifacts  scattered  among 
other  museums. 

"We  don't  want  to  just  drop  the  ball  on  it,"  Bruce  said.  "It  was  his 
dream . " 

The  center,  Sherwood  believed,  would  also  invigorate  interest  in  the 
tribe's  dying  language.  He  and  tribal  member  Henry  Wynne  were  the  most 
fluent;  both  have  been  recorded  by  preservationists  from  the  MAC. 

Henry  Wynne  is  ill,  said  Dim  Wynne.  "We're  just  about  to  the  end  of  it, 
without  having  to  read  about  it,"  he  said. 

That  would  make  Sherwood  sad,  his  friends  said.  At  a Friendship  Dance  in 
1997,  he  addressed  the  young  dancers: 

"Why  don't  the  young  people  pick  these  up?"  he  said.  "Why  don't  they 
follow  the  traditions  of  their  people?" 

Sherwood  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen,  of  Wellpinit;  a son,  Rick,  of 
Spokane;  four  daughters,  Janice,  Evelyn  and  Dudy  Sherwood,  all  of 
Wellpinit,  and  Barbara  Hones,  of  Marysville,  Wash.;  and  a sister,  Mildred 
Nicodemus,  of  Spokane. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Basket  weaver's  legacy  is  woven  into  fabric  of  the  Makah 
Thursday,  August  22,  2002 
By  MIKE  BARBER 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 

Ruth  E.  Claplanhoo,  the  last  tribal  elder  for  whom  the  Makah  language  was 
a mother  tongue,  died  Monday  at  the  age  of  100  at  her  home  in  Neah  Bay. 

Born  into  a world  where  Native  American  children  were  sent  away  to 
boarding  schools  and  punished  for  speaking  their  own  language,  Mrs. 
Claplanhoo  became  in  later  years  a living  bridge  to  keeping  her  culture 
alive . 

"She  was  a huge  part  of  the  Makah  people  and  Neah  Bay,  and  it  seems  as 
if  we  have  lost  the  last  tie  between  the  old  ways,"  said  Gordon  Smith, 
tribal  council  chairman  and  Ruth's  grandnephew. 

"She  was  born  in  1902,  a whole  different  era  and  a whole  different  time. 
She  was  integrally  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  community  through  her 
participation  in  culture  and  through  her  willingness  to  share  and  to  teach, 
" he  said. 

A lifelong  resident  of  Neah  Bay  in  the  Makah  Nation  on  the  northwest  tip 
of  the  state,  she  helped  researchers  from  the  Makah  Cultural  and  Research 
Center  and  mentored  younger  tribal  members  in  language  and  craft  skills. 

She  was  a distinguished  weaver  of  cedar  baskets  who  once  demonstrated  the 
traditional  methods  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

She  died  at  her  home  in  Neah  Bay  two  months  after  a heart  attack  left 
her  physically  weak,  though  family  members  said  she  remained  mentally 
strong. 

She  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  two  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Claplanhoo's  passing  comes  a year  after  that  of  her  sister,  Isabell 
Ides,  101,  much  beloved  by  the  tribe,  and  a month  after  that  of  Helma  Ward, 
84,  matriarch  of  the  Swan  family  who  also  worked  at  the  Makah  cultural 
center  translating. 

The  women  participated  in  many  of  the  tribe's  regional  cultural  events. 

"It's  devastating.  There  are  some  things  that  will  be  forever  lost," 
said  lanine  Bowechop,  executive  director  of  the  cultural  and  research 
center.  "You  see  a lot  in  a hundred  years,  and  build  a lot  of  character 
and  a lot  of  wisdom." 

At  the  same  time,  people  feel  enriched  and  privileged  to  have  lifetimes 
that  overlapped  with  such  people,  Bowechop  said. 

"If  you  were  Ruth's  friend  or  relative,  you  were  a lucky  person," 

Bowechop  said.  "Ruth  was  a treasure.  She  was  a wholesome,  decent  person  we 
should  all  strive  to  be.  She  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  was  full 
of  honesty  and  integrity." 

Mrs.  Claplanhoo's  birthday  potlatch  Duly  31  was  a fun,  lively  affair, 
Bowechop  recalled. 

Even  up  to  the  weeks  before  her  death,  Ruth  was  sought  out  in  her  home 
by  researchers  and  others  for  help  in  understanding  Makah  ways,  she  said. 

Her  recollections  and  those  of  other  elders  were  called  upon  after  a 
fierce  storm  in  the  1960s  unearthed  a centuries-old  Makah  village  at 
Ozette,  one  of  the  most  significant  archaeological  events  in  North  America, 
but  unearthing  artifacts  that  mystified  researchers. 

The  elders,  however,  easily  identified  some  toys  that  were  recovered, 
having  played  with  similar  toys  as  children  at  the  dawn  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  Makah  tribe  gained  publicity  in  May  1999  by  killing  a gray  whale 
after  a 75-year  hiatus  in  whale  hunting. 

The  tribe  is  the  only  one  in  the  lower  48  states  with  a treaty  right  to 
hunt  whales.  The  right  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  many  of  their  lands  in 
1855. 

"Ruth  worked  throughout  her  whole  life  to  make  sure  the  younger  members 
of  the  tribe  know  enough  to  maintain  their  Makah  identity.  We  suffer  with 
her  loss  but  that  means  that  the  hundreds  of  us  who  learned  from  her,  and 
from  them  all,  will  have  to  step  up,"  Bowechop  said. 

Mrs.  Claplanhoo  taught  basket  weaving  at  the  Neah  Bay  grade  school  until 
1990.  A finger  injury  prevented  her  from  making  baskets  in  recent  years. 

Many  in  Neah  Bay  took  lessons  from  her  and  plan  to  carry  on  her  skills. 


Her  late  husband,  Arthur  Claplanhoo,  was  a fire  lookout  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  forestry  unit  from  1938  to  1947. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  mother  to  Ed  Claplanhoo  (a  former  tribal 
chairman  and  member  of  the  Makah  Whaling  Commission)  and  to  many  foster 
children . 

Like  her  sister,  Isabell,  Ruth  was  a devoted  Christian.  She  was  a 58- 
year  member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Neah  Bay.  It  is  there  that 
her  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today. 

Smith,  her  grandnephew,  expects  many  there  will  recall  the  significant 
effect  that  elders  have  on  their  lives. 

"I  think  the  one  thing  that  I can  take  from  knowing  her  is  that  she  had 
the  unique  ability  in  just  telling  me  the  way  it  was.  She  didn't  soften 
the  blow  or  butter  you  up.  She  had  a rare  strength  of  character  and 
backbone,  not  just  to  speak  her  mind,  because  any  fool  can  speak  their 
mind,  but  to  speak  her  mind  with  a purpose. 

"I  wasn't  always  comfortable  with  what  she  told  me,  but  I'm  a better 
person  now  for  her  honesty,"  Smith  said. 

P-I  reporter  Mike  Barber  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8018 
or  mikebarber@seattlepi.com 
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Margaret  Bigshield 

DICKINSON  --  Margaret  R.  Bigshield,  71,  Dickinson,  died  Aug.  19,  2002, 
at  the  Dickinson  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  MDT  Friday  at 
St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  Dickinson.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Joseph's 
Cemetery,  Dickinson. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Roselda  Bigshield,  Dickinson,  Loretta 
Reisenauer  and  Jolene  Bigshield,  both  of  Fort  Yates,  Jackie  White  Eagle, 
Jackson,  Fla.,  Susan  White  Eagle,  Garland,  Texas,  and  Helen  White  Eagle, 
Hermitage,  Pa.;  three  sons,  Cyrus,  Dickinson,  Leroy,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  and 
Wilson,  Juneau,  Alaska;  23  grandchildren;  12  great-grandchildren;  two 
great-great-grandchildren;  two  brothers,  Bede  Thundershield,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
, and  Norcise  Thundershield,  California;  and  one  sister,  Bernice 
Thundershield,  Mobridge,  S.D.  (Stevenson-Mischel-Olson  Chapel,  Dickinson) 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

August  20,  2002 

Louis  'Omaha'  Pretty  Boy 

PINE  RIDGE  - Louis  "Omaha"  Pretty  Boy,  75,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday, 

Aug.  15,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  five  brothers,  Vincent  Brings  Plenty  and  Leo  Brings 
Plenty,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Enoch  Brings  Plenty,  Porcupine,  David  Brings 
Plenty,  Oglala,  and  Leonard  Brings  Plenty,  Rapid  City;  and  two  sisters, 
Serena  Pretty  Boy,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  and  Lyla  Cortier,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  21,  at  Native 
American  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  22,  at  the  church,  with 
Alfred  Red  Cloud  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Norbert  Patton  Jr. 

RAPID  CITY  - Norbert  Patton  Jr.,  51,  of  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  August 


16,  2002 , at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  stepfather,  Carl  Lundgren  of  Mission;  one  daughter, 
Angel  Patton  of  Denver,  CO;  3 sons,  Robert  Patton  of  Pine  Ridge,  Kyle 
Patton  and  Colton  Patton,  both  of  Mission;  4 sisters,  Elaine  Hairston, 
Deanne  Danis,  Darlene  Dewitt,  and  Glenda  Hill,  all  of  Rapid  City;  4 
brothers,  William  McLane  of  Eagle  Butte,  Ron  Grage  of  Cody,  WY,  Dean 
Patton  of  Box  Elder  and  Michael  Grage  of  Mission;  8 grandchildren;  several 
nieces  and  nephews;  and  special  brother-in-law,  lames  Hairston. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Norbert  Patton,  Sr.  of  Pine 
Ridge  and  his  mother,  Bonnie  L.  Gerry  of  Rosebud. 

He  was  a private  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  in  1969-1970. 

A wake  service  will  begin  5 p.m.  Wednesday,  August  21,  2002,  at  Mother 
Butler  Center.  Funeral  services  will  begin  11  a.m.  Thursday,  August  22, 
2002,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  Fr.  Pat  McCorkell  S.D.  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  1 p.m.  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  with  Military 
Honors  by  Sturgis  Honor  Guard. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Lewis  Wayne  One  Horn 

KYLE  - Lewis  Wayne  One  Horn,  43,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  2002,  in 
Kyle. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Tyler  One  Horn,  Kyle;  three  daughters,  Danet 
One  Horn,  Danelle  One  Horn  and  Tara  One  Horn,  all  of  Kyle;  his  parents, 
Willard  and  Mary  Kills  In  Water,  Kyle;  five  brothers.  Dale  Kills  In  Water, 
Ervin  Kills  In  Water,  Dared  Kills  In  Water  and  Willard  Kills  In  Water,  all 
of  Kyle,  and  Craig  Kills  In  Water,  Potato  Creek;  two  sisters,  Dane  Wilcox, 
Wanblee,  and  Nanette  Kills  In  Water,  Kyle;  and  one  grandchild. 

Two-night  wake  began  Monday,  Aug.  19,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  21,  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Kim  Chandler 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  21,  2002 
Freida  Donna  Spencer 

RED  SHIRT  - Freida  Donna  Spencer,  54,  Red  Shirt,  died  Sunday, 

Aug.  18,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  David  Spencer,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters. 
Heather  Spencer  and  Valerie  Washington,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  brother, 
Gerald  Two  Bulls,  Rapid  City;  four  sisters,  Doris  Reyna  and  Phyllis  Two 
Bulls,  both  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  Vivian  Creathbaum,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and 
Carol  Doy,  Hardin,  Mont.;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Red  Shirt  School. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  23,  at  Red  Shirt  School,  with 
the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  22,  2002 
Charles  'Charlie'  Moose 

PORCUPINE  - Deacon  Charles  "Charlie"  Moose,  89,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday, 
Aug.  20,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Celia  Martin,  Porcupine;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  24,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP 
office,  with  Bishop  Craig  Anderson,  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Cordelia 
Red  Owl,  the  Rev.  Rhode  Mesteth,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Robert  Two 
Bulls,  Willard  Kills  In  Water  and  Brad  Abelseth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dulia's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leslie  M.  Langdeau 

FORT  PIERRE  - Leslie  M.  Langdeau,  79,  of  Fort  Pierre,  died  Tues.,  Aug. 
20,  2002,  at  Black  Hills  Health  Care  System  at  Fort  Meade  after  a gallant 
battle  against  cancer.  Leslie's  parents,  Abe  and  Minnie  Langdeau,  raised  5 
boys  and  4 girls  on  the  Missouri  River  in  Central  South  Dakota.  Ranching 
was  a labor  of  love  for  Leslie.  Les  spent  his  entire  life  in  Central  South 
Dakota,  most  of  it  on  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation.  The  only  exception  was 
his  military  service  in  WWII,  where  he  received  the  Bronze  Star.  He  was 
proud  of  his  Native  American  Heritage  and  was  a true  patriot;  he  loved  his 
country.  When  Les  was  not  tending  to  his  cattle  and  horses  he  enjoyed 
playing  cards  and  reading  about  South  Dakota  history.  Les  married  LaVina 
Kane  in  1986.  Les  had  4 children  and  3 stepchildren.  Les  will  be  forever 
missed . 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Aug.  23,  2002,  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  the  Rotunda  of  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with  V.A. 
Chaplain  William  Zandri  officiating.  Military  rites  will  be  performed  by 
the  Sturgis  Honor  Guard. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Palliative  Care,  Fort  Meade  Medical  Center, 
Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  21,  2002 

Wilson  Harry  Sr. 

-Aug.  18,  2002 

Wilson  Harry  Sr.,  71,  of  Sanostee  died  Aug.  18,  2002,  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Wilson  and  Beverly 
Harry,  Bobby  and  Irene  Harry,  Vincent  and  Kim  Harry,  Henderson  and  Winfred 
Harry,  and  Lorenzo  and  Sharon  Harry;  and  his  daughters  and  sons-in-law, 
Ernestene  and  Lee  Attakai,  Nora  Mae  and  Ralph  Valentine,  Yolanda  and 
Terrill  Marshall,  and  Cherlynn  Harry  and  Derwin  Williams.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  brother,  Leroy  Harry;  and  five  sisters,  Lorraine  John, 
Dorothy  Barber,  Barbara  Ann  Badonie,  Leta  Mae  Keyonmie  and  Stella  Mae 
Smiley.  He  was  blessed  with  25  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  John  Sr.  and  Amy  Harry;  two 
sons,  Jackson  and  Jasper  Harry;  one  daughter,  Josephine  Harry;  one  sister, 
Delores  Harry;  and  one  granddaughter,  Josephine  "Joey"  Harry. 

Visitation  is  from  noon  until  8 p.m.  today  at  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral 
Home,  458  County  Road  6100  in  Kirtland. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  22,  2002,  at 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Stake  Center  in  Kirtland, 
with  Bishop  Dennis  Fieldsted  conducting.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Littlewater.  Military  graveside  honors  will  be  conducted  by 
VFW  Post  2182  and  members  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

August  22,  2002 

Lilly  Young  Lee 

Aug.  24,  1949  - Aug.  18,  2002 

Lilly  Young  Lee,  52,  of  Shiprock  returned  home  on  Sunday,  Aug.  18,  2002, 
in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Aug.  24,  1949,  to  the  Honghahnii  and  Tachiini 
clans  in  Cove,  Ariz. 

She  was  a very  much  loved  wife,  mother,  sister,  grandmother,  aunt  and 
friend.  She  will  be  forever  in  our  hearts  and  memories,  and  greatly  missed 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Harvey  and  Pauline  Young;  a 
sister,  Evelyn  Tsosie;  and  a brother,  Charlie  Young  Sr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ray  Lee;  two  daughters,  Lucille  Lee,  and 
Lucinda  Lee  and  best  friend,  Leroy  Buck  Jr.;  two  sons,  Ricky  and  fiance, 
Tonita,  and  Rufus  and  wife,  Tamara;  seven  grandchildren,  Chelsea  and 


Matthew  Hoskie,  Durant,  Anthony  and  Aidan  Lee,  Chelsea  Smith  and  Melinda 
Rennison;  five  sisters,  Helen  Store,  and  Rosalyn,  Ruth,  Louella  and 
Marilyn  Young;  four  brothers,  Willie,  Wilson,  Thomas  Sr.  and  Tom  Young; 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  Mass  for  Mrs.  Lee  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  22, 
at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Father  John  Paul 
Sauter  as  celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  immediately  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Cove. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rufus  Lee,  Thomas  Young  Sr.,  Ricky  Lee,  Reginald 
Young,  Tom  Young  and  Wilson  Young.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Chelsea 
and  Matthew  Hoskie,  Durant,  Anthony  and  Aidan  Lee,  Chelsea  Smith  and 
Melinda  Rennison. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  3327-5142. 

August  25,  2002 

Susan  King 

Duly  10,  1920  - August  23,  2002 

Susan  King,  82,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Friday,  August  23,  2002. 

She  was  born  Duly  10,  1920. 

Susan  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver,  and  a compassionate  and 
understanding  loving  wife,  mother,  grandmother,  sister  and  aunt  to 
numerous  relatives  and  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  George  King  Sr.  of  Cove,  Ariz.;  her 
daughters:  Alice  Hoskie  of  Gallup,  Dolly  Maloney  of  Black  Mesa,  Ariz., 
Helen  Kee  of  Shiprock,  Mary  Dane  Begay  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  and  Marlene 
Dohnson  of  Shiprock. 

Her  sons  are  Derry  King  of  Fort  Wingate,  Dess  King  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
, Ronald  King  of  Cove,  Arnold  King  of  Lower  Fruitland,  and  Gerald  King  of 
Many  Farms,  Ariz.  She  was  blessed  with  44  grandchildren  and  27  great- 
grandchildren . 

Her  surviving  siblings  are  Dorothy  Doe  of  Cove,  Faye  Allison  of  Hogback, 
Bessie  Eaton  of  Kirtland,  Betty  Bradley  of  Farmington,  and  Derry  Tsosie 
of  Shiprock. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sons  and  daughters:  Margaret  King,  Dohn 
Mike  King,  George  King  Dr.,  Lucinda  Cheryl  Begay  and  Dustin  King;  her 
parents,  Hoscan  and  Mary  Tsosie;  and  four  brothers:  Elwood,  Allen,  Harry 
and  Lorenzo  Tsosie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday,  August  26,  2002,  starting  at  1 p.m., 
at  the  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  family  cemetery  in  Cove. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  505-598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

August  19,  2002 
Doe  McCray 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Doe  McCray,  68,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Aug.  20,  at  Grace  Navajo  Baptist  Church,  Old  Mentmore.  Ted  Farris  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

McCray  died  Aug.  14  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  1,  1934,  in  Tsa  Ya  Toh 
into  the  High  Towering  House  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  McCray;  sons,  Doey  McCray  and  Gary 
McCray  both  of  Tsa  Ya  Toh,  Hurbert  and  Ervin  Doe  McCray  both  of  Pinedale 
and  Derome  Clifford  McCray  of  Yah  Ta  Hey;  daughters,  Rosaline  and  Doleen 
McCray  of  Tsa  Ya  Toh;  brothers,  Bruce  McCray  of  Gallup  and  Frankie  McCray 
of  Tsa  Ya  Toh;  sisters,  Fannie  Reeder  , Stella  McCray,  Ida  and  Katherine 
McCray  of  Tsa  Ya  Toh  and  Elsie  Begay  of  Manuelito  and  two  grandchildren. 

McCray  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marion  W.  and  Dake  McCray; 
brothers,  Dohnny  McCray,  Ned  McCray,  Thomas  McCray,  Bodie  McCray  and  Diggs 
McCray  and  sister,  Betty  Dones. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Joey  McCray,  Jerome  McCray,  Hurbert  McCray,  Randall 
Hones,  Tracy  Yazzie  and  Bo  Reeder. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Herman  H.  Johnson 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Herman  Johnson,  53,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Tuesday,  Aug.  20,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Leonard  Charley  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Johnson  died  Aug.  14  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  4,  1948,  in  Pinedale 
into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Johnson  was  a self  employed  mechanic  and  did  carpentry  work. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Virginia  Johnson;  sons,  Henson  Johnson, 
Sherman  Johnson  and  Melford  Johnson;  daughters,  Valerie  Charley,  Cynthia 
Johnson,  Valene  Johnson,  Treva  Johnson,  Amanda  Johnson,  Angeline  Johnson 
and  Theresa  Johnson;  parents,  Carrie  G.  Johnson;  brothers,  David  Johnson, 
Willie  Gruber,  and  Billy  Gruber;  sisters,  Margarete  Whitegoat,  Lillian 
Thomas,  Betty  Holstoi,  Irene  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  Kee;  grandparents, 

Alice  and  John  Brodie;  three  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Edward  Johnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Henson  Johnson  and  Wilson  Holstoi. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  20,  2002 

Melvin  Brown 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Melvin  Brown,  43,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Aug.  21  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church,  Chinle.  Father 
Blaine  O'Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community 
Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Aug.  18  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Jan.  1,  1959  in  Chinle  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan 
Brown  is  1977  graduate  of  Chinle  High  School  where  he  played  basketball. 
He  attended  Lamar  Community  College,  Lamar,  Colo,  and  Dine'  College,  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.  He  served  in  U.S.  Army,  as  a para  trooper  101st  Airborne 
Division  and  an  infantry  men,  and  was  a sergeant  when  he  was  discharged. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marlene  Brown  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  sons, 

Ryan  Brown  and  Maurice  Brown  both  of  Tuba  City;  parents,  Catherine  M. 

Brown  of  Chinle  and  Francis  Brown  Sr.  of  Sawmill;  brother,  Roland  Brown  of 
Chinle;  sisters,  Francelia  Yazzie,  Rolinda  Brown,  Valerie  Brown  of  Chinle, 
Virginia  Brown  Largo  of  Rocksprings,  Wym.,  Gwen  Moore  , Delores  Clark, 
Deborah  Tom  of  Phoenix. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Francis  Brown  Jr.  and 
Marvin  Brown  and  grandparents,  Harold  and  Naomi  Ayze  and  Newton  and  Edna 
Brown . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Enrnie  Cornfields 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ernie  Cornfields,  42,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m 
Wednesday,  Aug.  21  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church,  Ganado.  Father  Flann 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a family  plot. 

Cornfields  was  born  Feb.  21,  1960  in  Ganado  into  the  Bitterwater  People 
Clan  for  the  Honeycomb  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  included  his  mother,  Miriam  Cornfields;  brothers,  James 
Cornfields  and  Paul  Cornfields  Jr.;  sisters,  Rena  Blackgoat  and  Arlene 
John . 

Cornfields  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Katherine  Thompson. 
Pallbearers  will  be  David  Thompson,  Jerely  Paul,  C.J.  Paul,  Darrelle 
James,  Ernest  John  and  Roger  Cornfields. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  20,  2002 


Andria  0.  Eneaux 

FORT  BELKNAP  --  Andria  0.  Ereaux,  22,  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Great  Falls,  a 
homemaker,  died  Friday  from  injuries  she  received  in  a car  crash  north  of 
Grass  Range.  Wake  services  are  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Ereaux  Home  Place  at 
Beaver  Creek.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Ereaux  Home  Place, 
with  burial  in  the  Ereaux  Family  Cemetery  near  Beaver  Creek.  Adams  Funeral 
Home  in  Malta  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  Benavides;  sons  Tristin  Benavides, 
Robert  Bryan  Benavides  Dr.  and  Dohn  Drew  Benevides,  all  of  Great  Falls; 
her  mother,  Gail  Ereaux  of  Fort  Belknap;  her  father,  Bryan  Richey  of  Rio 
Hondo,  Texas;  sisters  Heather  Richey  of  Billings,  and  Raylynn  Roselen  of 
Romeo,  Mich.;  a brother,  Asher  Healy  of  Fort  Belknap;  and  a grandfather, 
Frank  Ereaux  of  Beaver  Creek. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Ruling  could  ease  limits  on  possession  of  eagle  feathers 

By  Dim  Hughes 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Tuesday,  August  13,  2002  - Sam  Wilgus  isn't  one  of  those  condescending 
culture  dabblers  who  only  play  at  Native  American  spirituality,  says  his 
friend  Wilford  Dake,  a Paiute  holy  man  in  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

"He  lived  with  me  for  five,  six  years  or  something  like  that,"  Dake  said. 
"He  learned  a lot  of  things  about  the  Indian  ways,"  he  says.  "And  he  ain't 
no  phony,  I know  that  much." 

Wilgus,  54,  the  son  of  a Baptist  grocer  in  Pueblo  and  now  living  in 
Colorado  Springs,  showed  up  in  Cedar  City  one  day  in  the  late  1980s,  lost 
in  every  way.  He'd  just  gone  through  a divorce. 

"He  was  alone,"  Dake,  60,  said.  "He  didn't  know  where  to  go.  I talked 
with  him,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  live  and  learn  about  the  Indian  ways 
with  me.  I said  "OK,  I'll  teach  you.'  " 

But  since  the  spring  of  1998,  when  a Utah  state  trooper  caught  Wilgus 
with  a box  full  of  eagle  feathers  - which  only  registered  members  of 
federally  recognized  tribes  can  legally  possess,  for  religious  purposes  - 
he  has  not  truly  been  able  to  practice  his  chosen  religion,  Wilgus  says. 

But  a decision  in  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last  week  could 
change  that. 

Wilgus  welcomed  the  ruling,  which  sent  his  case  and  one  other  back  to  a 
lower  court,  asking  it  to  reconsider  whether  the  government  is  applying 
the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  too  stringently  by  allowing  only 
federally  recognized  tribes  to  use  feathers. 

"It's  been  an  emotional  hell,"  Wilgus  says.  "You  can't  imagine  what  it's 
like  for  somebody  to  say,  "Well,  you  can't  practice  your  religion.'  " 

Wilgus  was  one  of  three  men  affected  by  the  10th  Circuit  Court's 
decision . 

The  Denver  jurists  handed  the  first  of  them,  Doseluis  Saenz  of  Silver 
City,  N.M.,  an  outright  victory.  The  descendant  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache, 
who  lost  their  federal  recognition  in  the  late  1800s,  should  be  allowed  to 
have  eagle  feathers,  the  court  ruled. 

The  other  appellant,  Raymond  Hardman,  a non-Indian  who  lives  on  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Neola,  Utah,  received  the  same  ruling  as 
did  Wilgus:  Both  men  must  take  their  cases  back  to  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  There,  the  federal  government  must  prove  that  its  eagle- 
feather  policy  is  the  least  constitutionally  harmful  way  for  the 


government  to  meet  its  two  stated  goals  - the  survival  of  eagles  and  the 
maintenance  of  tribal  culture. 

Eagle  feathers  are  integral  to  Native  American  spirituality,  say  its 
practitioners  and  federal  officials. 

Ray  Mongeau  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  said  the  significance  of 
eagle  feathers  varies  among  tribes,  but  they  are  often  used  as  rewards  for 
good  deeds. 

"An  eagle  feather  is  sacred,"  Mongeau  said.  "It  is  not  something  that  is 
taken  lightly." 

In  1940,  out  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  national  bird.  Congress 
passed  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act,  barring  anyone  except  permitted 
Native  Americans  from  possessing  so  much  as  a feather.  In  1962,  with  the 
pesticide  DDT  threatening  the  less  iconic  golden  eagle.  Congress  amended 
the  act  to  protect  the  golden  eagle,  too. 

Today,  the  feathers  remain  in  demand  among  tribes  that  receive  federal 
permits.  The  average  waiting  time  for  feathers,  which  are  supplied  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  National  Eagle  Repository  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  Commerce  City,  is  about  three  years,  according 
to  Bernadette  Atencio,  its  director. 

And  barring  a reversal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  that  wait  time  might 
get  longer.  One  implication  of  last  week's  court  decision  seems  to  be  that 
others  - individual  Native  Americans  unaffiliated  with  federally 
recognized  tribes  and  even  non-Indians  - ought  to  be  able  to  apply  for 
eagle-feather  permits. 

The  court  very  clearly  criticized  the  existing  permit  program. 

Providing  eagle  feathers  only  to  documented  members  of  certain  tribes 
"is  akin  to  attempting  to  extrapolate  the  number  of  practicing  Catholics 
in  the  country  by  identifying  the  number  of  Irish-Americans, " the  court's 
unanimous  decision  reads.  "We  will  not  engage  in  such  extrapolation  here." 

Joseph  Orifici,  Wilgus'  lawyer,  said  he  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
hearing  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  predicted  victory  for  both  his  client  and 
Hardman . 

"I  don't  think  the  government  can  prove  that  (the  existing  eagle-feather 
permit  system)  is  the  least  restrictive  means"  of  protecting  eagles  and 
Native  American  culture,  he  says. 

Orifici  also  predicted  that  the  government  will  appeal  whatever  decision 
comes  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  as  did  Phil  Davis,  legal  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New  Mexico.  That  group,  a national 
Christian  organization  and  a national  Jewish  organization  all  filed  briefs 
supporting  the  men  in  their  appeal. 

"I  have  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  seek  review  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,"  Davis  says.  "Whether  the  Supreme  Court 
agrees  to  hear  the  case  is  an  entirely  different  matter." 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  administers  the  federal  eagle 
program,  isn't  ready  to  comment  on  last  week's  decision  or  on  the  chances 
of  an  appeal  to  the  nation's  highest  court,  said  Sandra  Cleva,  a 
spokeswoman  in  Washington,  D.C. 

George  Merritt  of  The  Denver  Post  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Indian  trust  losses  blamed  on  corruption 
2002-08-22 

By  Sheila  K.  Stogsdill 
The  Oklahoman 


MIAMI,  OK  --  An  attorney  representing  about  500,000  American  Indians  in  a 
class-  action  lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  says  the  Enron 
scandal  pales  in  comparison  to  the  federal  government's  corruption  and 
cover-up  of  Indian  trust  accounts. 

"It's  the  biggest  cover-up  and  corruption  scandal  this  country  has  ever 
seen,"  Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for  Elouise  Cobell,  said  during  a meeting 
Wednesday  with  tribal  members. 

Cobell  and  four  other  Indians  in  1996  filed  a federal  lawsuit  in 
Washington  against  the  Interior  Department,  claiming  it  mishandled  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  trust  fund.  The  government  program  is  designed  to 
collect  and  distribute  royalties  to  individual  tribal  members. 

About  $137  billion  is  still  unaccounted  for,  according  to  documents 
filed  by  Cobell's  attorneys. 

Wednesday's  meeting,  co-  hosted  by  the  Quapaw  and  Miami  tribes,  was  the 
first  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiary  meeting  in  the  state.  The 
state's  second  meeting  is  today  in  Anadarko. 

The  lawsuit  also  names  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  Treasury 
Secretary  Paul  O'Neill  and  Neal  McCaleb,  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs.  McCaleb,  a former  Oklahoma  transportation  secretary,  was  named 
last  year  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  before  any  of  the  defendants  took  office.  Their 
predecessors  were  the  original  defendants. 

Published  reports  earlier  this  month  say  an  internal  investigation 
cleared  Norton  of  misconduct,  saying  the  Interior  Department's  agencies 
were  too  disorganized  and  divided  to  have  conspired  to  destroy  key 
documents,  as  alleged  by  attorneys. 

In  1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  account  for  all  funds  --  dating  back  to  when  the  trust  began 
in  1887  --  and  to  fix  the  system. 

A handout  provided  by  the  plaintiffs  reports  the  lawsuit  wants  a "full 
and  accurate  accounting  of  all  funds  in  the  trust  and  a correction  of 
account  balances  in  conformity  with  that  accounting."  It  also  seeks  to 
reform  the  broken  Indian  trust  management  system. 

Norton  previously  said  her  department  recognizes  the  need  to  change  and 
wants  to  improve  the  system,  and  is  committed  to  finding  common 
understanding  with  the  tribes. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Zapatistas  refute  accounts  of  incidents 
that  lead  to  injury  of  nine  in  Chiapas 
TheNewsMexico.com  - 8/21/2002 

The  violent  events  that  lead  to  the  injury  of  several  Indians  in  Chiapas 
on  Monday  were  provoked  by  an  anti-Zapatista  paramilitary  group,  according 
to  reports  published  by  La  lornada  daily  on  Tuesday. 

Contradicting  earlier  news  reports,  witnesses  told  the  paper 
paramilitaries  attacked  residents  of  a Zapatista  stronghold  where  a 
roadblock  had  been  set  up  to  prevent  the  trafficking  of  timber,  stolen 
vehicles  and  alcohol. 

Witnesses  said  the  paramilitaries  arrived  to  the  Chiapas  village  of 
Nuevo  Guadalupe  - near  the  Guatemalan  border  - in  more  than  20  vehicles. 

At  first,  the  paramilitaries  threw  rocks  they  had  in  their  vehicles,  but 
after  negotiations  residents  initiated  with  the  intruders  failed,  they 


later  attacked  townspeople  with  machetes  and  "guns  and  long  firearms." 

In  the  melee,  the  paper  reported  the  unnamed  witnesses  as  saying, 
paramilitaries  wounded  at  least  four  Zapatistas  - two  seriously  with 
gunshots  - and  kidnapped  another.  The  daily  said  the  prisoner  was  taken 
away  blindfolded  and  later  beaten  and  threatened  with  being  burned  alive. 
The  victim's  captors  eventually  left  him  with  authorities  in  the  municipal 
capital  of  Ocosingo  who  put  him  in  jail. 

Previous  reports  said  Zapatistas  instigated  the  fight  when  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRI)  supporters,  heading  to  a rally  in  Ocosingo, 
tried  to  remove  a roadblock.  However,  Guadalupe  town  residents  insisted 
the  roadblock  was  never  meant  to  impede  the  intruders  from  reaching  their 
destination . 

Zapatista  leaders  told  La  lornada  the  false  news  reports  about  Monday's 
events  added  to  a government-sponsored  smear  campaign  meant  to  discredit 
the  EZLN  movement  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

They  made  reference  to  several  recent  incidents  reported  in  the  local 
media  where  minor  injuries  caused  by  accidents  were  blamed  on  Zapatista 
"aggression"  and  paramilitary  attacks  were  attributed  to  the  rebels. 

"They  try  to  confuse  public  opinion  and  create  a climate  that  would 
justify  military  intervention  in  our  communities,"  the  daily  quoted 
unnamed  authorities  in  the  Zapatista  controlled  township  of  Flores  Magon 
as  saying.  The  army  has  an  especially  large  presence  in  Chiapas  due  to 
drug  trafficking,  frequent  religious,  ethnic  and  land  disputes  and  the 
presence  of  rebel  groups  and  paramilitaries. 

Tension  continued  to  rise  in  towns  surrounding  Ocosingo  as  residents 
prepared  for  the  possibility  of  other  paramilitary  attacks  this  week. 

Paramilitary  activity  is  not  uncommon  in  Chiapas,  with  armed  groups 
often  targeting  towns  that  support  the  leftist  EZLN,  which  staged  an  armed 
uprising  in  1994  to  protest  for  Indian  rights. 

In  1997,  paramilitaries  - believed  to  be  backed  by  the  local  PRI  - 
killed  45  Indians  in  the  Chiapas  village  of  Acteal.  The  massacre  scared 
more  than  10,000  people  across  the  region  to  flee  their  homes,  leading  to 
rise  of  numerous  refugee  camps,  which  have  only  recently  begun  to  diminish 
as  residents  began  to  return  home  in  mid-2001. 
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War  vets  battle  for  equality  in  benefits 

Aboriginals  band  together  seeking  fair  treatment 

Daryl  Slade 

Calgary  Herald 

Monday,  August  26,  2002 

The  only  thing  Canada's  aging  aboriginal  war  veterans  want  in  their 
potentially  multimillion-dollar  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  is 
the  same  benefits  afforded  others  vets  after  they  came  home  from  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  Korean  War. 

Not  a penny  more,  not  a penny  less,  says  Russ  Piche. 

"I  would  expect  they'd  have  a look  at  what  the  others  received  and  what 
I should  have  received,"  said  Piche,  68,  a member  of  the  Princess 


Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry  1 Battalion  and  later  a member  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Regiment. 

"I  don't  want  one  thing  more  than  the  average  white,  black,  red  or 
yellow  person  received  --  just  the  same  as  everyone  else." 

Piche,  along  with  fellow  Calgarian  and  Korean  war  vet  Lloyd  Hamilton, 
represents  Metis  plaintiffs  outside  Saskatchewan,  where  national 
statements  of  claim  were  filed  earlier  this  year  at  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  Regina. 

The  two  separate  claims,  one  for  Metis  filed  Aug.  6 and  the  first  for 
all  other  aboriginals,  filed  Dan.  23,  is  being  handled  by  lawyers  Clint 
Docken,  Vaughn  Marshall  and  Fran  Huck  of  Calgary-based  national  class- 
action  firm  Docken  and  Co.  It  currently  includes  about  a half-dozen 
plaintiffs  named  on  each. 

But  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to  go  to  trial,  perhaps  in  two  years,  it 
could  ultimately  include  more  than  500  surviving  vets  from  the  Second 
World  War  and  5,000  from  Korea. 

Altogether,  more  than  37,000  aboriginal  soldiers  --  about  95  per  cent  of 
them  volunteers  --  fought  for  Canada  in  the  two  wars. 

Marshall  anticipates  more  than  50  per  cent  of  those  who  are  eligible 
will  take  advantage  of  the  claims  he  says  they  richly  deserve. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  be  compensated  for  something  they've 
already  earned,"  Marshall  said.  "Whatever  legislation  provided  for  at  the 
time  is  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  it  should  be  paid  out  at  what  it 
would  be  worth  today." 

Huck  said  forensic  studies  regarding  First  Nations  and  Metis  people 
assess  the  present-day  value  of  such  unpaid  benefits  as  being  worth  about 
$100,000  to  $300,000  per  veteran  or  eligible  widow. 

If  half  of  those  eligible  for  benefits  (2,750)  received  the  minimum  $100, 

000  they  are  seeking,  the  total  cost  to  the  feds  would  be  $275  million. 

However,  Ed  Borchert,  vice-president  of  the  National  Metis  Veterans 

Association,  said  the  government's  recent  offer  was  only  a minimum  $5,000 
to  maximum  $20,000,  based  on  years  of  service. 

"The  important  thing  is  we  come  together  as  brothers  in  arms  under  this 
class-action  suit  to  enable  all  First  Nations,  Metis,  non-treaty,  Inuit 
and  Dene  veterans  are  fairly  treated  under  the  Veterans  Act  and  any  other 
legislation  that  applies,"  said  Borchert. 

The  30-year  military  veteran  who  retired  in  1995  as  a regimental  major 
with  PPCLI,  emphasized  he  is  not  seeking  any  benefits  for  himself  but  is 
lending  a hand  to  his  elders  who  volunteered  to  defend  their  country  and 
were  not  compensated  as  were  others. 

He  said  most  veterans  who  returned  from  the  two  wars  were  given  a 
quarter-section  of  land,  a year  of  paid  tuition  for  every  year  they  served 
and  various  other  benefits. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  was,  Borchert  says,  the  military  not  properly 
advising  aboriginal  veterans  of  what  they  rightfully  had  coming  to  them. 

"Aboriginal  vets  were  processed  and  sent  home,"  he  said. 

"Most  of  them  went  back  to  traditional  lands,  their  reserves  or  north 
country,  and  did  not  have  radio  or  newspapers  to  advise  them  of  their 
rights,"  he  noted. 

"Most  could  not  get  into  a Royal  Canadian  Legion,  where  they  also  would 
have  been  able  to  find  out  about  their  rights,  until  1962." 

By  then,  it  was  too  late,  he  added. 

"I  didn't  receive  any  literature  about  it.  They  paid  my  travel  home  and 
that  was  it,"  said  Hamilton,  70.  "I've  been  feeling  discriminated  against. 

1 just  want  to  be  treated  equally." 

Russ  Sinclair,  74,  who  also  served  in  Korea  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Horse  Artillery  and  represents  First  Nations  war  vets  in  Alberta  in  the 
claim,  said  he  was  stripped  of  his  First  Nation  status  after  he  retired 
from  the  military  in  1972  and  was  blocked  in  his  attempt  to  return  to  the 
reserve  where  he  was  born  and  grew  up. 

By  the  time  he  got  them  back  more  than  a decade  later,  he  said,  he  found 
out  the  date  to  apply  for  benefits  had  closed. 

"All  these  medals  I've  got  don't  give  me  any  food,"  Sinclair  said. 

The  Metis  suit  claims  by  1946,  a year  after  the  Second  World  War  ended, 
at  least  67  per  cent  of  the  approximately  75,000  veterans  received 


benefits  under  the  legislation  at  the  time.  By  contrast,  it  says,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  Metis  veterans  received  such  benefits. 

Average  level  of  assistance  granted  was  about  $5,000,  valued  at  the  time 
of  the  benefit. 

"Most  could  not  get  into  a Royal  Canadian  Legion,  where  they  also  would 
have  been  able  to  find  out  about  their  rights,  until  1962." 

By  then,  it  was  too  late,  he  added. 

"I  didn't  receive  any  literature  about  it.  They  paid  my  travel  home  and 
that  was  it,"  said  Hamilton,  70. 

"I've  been  feeling  discriminated  against.  I just  want  to  be  treated 
equally. " 

Russ  Sinclair,  74,  who  also  served  in  Korea  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Horse  Artillery  and  represents  First  Nations  war  vets  in  Alberta  in  the 
claim,  said  he  was  stripped  of  his  First  Nations  status  after  he  retired 
from  the  military  in  1972  and  was  blocked  in  his  attempt  to  return  to  the 
reserve  where  he  was  born  and  grew  up. 

By  the  time  he  got  them  back  more  than  a decade  later,  he  said,  he  found 
out  the  date  to  apply  for  benefits  had  closed. 

"All  these  medals  I've  got  don't  give  me  any  food,"  Sinclair  said. 

The  Metis  suit  claims  by  1946,  a year  after  the  Second  World  War  ended, 
at  least  67  per  cent  of  the  approximately  75,000  veterans  received 
benefits  under  the  legislation  at  the  time.  By  contrast,  it  says,  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  Metis  veterans  received  such  benefits. 

The  average  level  of  assistance  granted  was  about  $5,000,  valued  at  the 
time  of  the  benefit. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Calgary  Herald. 
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N.S.  government  owes  Mi' kmaq  reserve  in  Cape  Breton 
$16  million  in  fuel  taxes 
August  19,  2002 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  The  Nova  Scotia  government  said  Monday  it  owes  a Cape 
Breton  Mi 'kmaq  community  $16  million  for  fuel  taxes  collected  by  the 
province  since  a gas  station  opened  on  the  reserve  in  1948. 

The  Indian  Act  exempts  natives  from  having  to  pay  the  tax. 

Michael  Baker,  the  minister  responsible  for  Aboriginal  Affairs,  has  been 
negotiating  a refund  with  the  Eskasoni  band's  leadership  since  December 
2001. 

Each  of  the  band's  approximately  3,500  residents  will  be  reimbursed 
between  $2,600  and  $11,000  under  the  agreement. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  price  of  gasoline  and  diesel  at  the  pumps  includes 
the  provincial  fuel  tax,  which  currently  amounts  to  about  15.5  cents  per 
litre.  Levying  that  tax  on  gas  sold  to  natives  at  on-reserve  service 
stations  runs  contrary  to  Section  87  of  the  federal  Indian  Act. 

Eskasoni  Chief  Blair  Francis  said  the  agreement  "benefits  every  man, 
woman  and  child"  in  the  community,  located  about  35  kilometres  southwest 
of  Sydney,  N.S. 

"There  has  been  a lot  of  uncertainty  with  my  community  members  that  this 
was  just  a pipe  dream.  And  now  it's  a reality." 

Band  members  will  sign  waivers  Wednesday  before  the  rebates  are  issued. 
Band  officials  have  already  begun  endorsing  the  cheques,  which  should  be 
issued  this  week. 

Linder  the  formula,  a status  Indian  is  entitled  to  $200  for  each  year 
that  they  held  a valid  driver's  license  while  living  on  the  reserve  while 
there  was  a service  station.  Because  of  the  lack  of  records,  as  well  as 


migrations  and  deaths  in  the  community,  $6.8  million  of  the  total  was  set 
aside  for  the  community. 

John  Soosar  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  said  the  fuel  tax  rebates  aren't 
expected  to  affect  the  province's  current  financial  position  because  the 
funds  had  already  been  set  aside. 

Discussions  with  other  bands  will  take  place  when  the  Eskasoni  case  is 
settled.  Baker  said  in  a Monday  news  release. 

The  province  is  working  with  the  Mi'kmaq  to  implement  a point-of-sale 
tax  exemption  that  will  be  implemented  later  this  year. 

(Cape  Breton  Post) 
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First  of  10  remaining  Resendiz  defendants  goes  on  trial 

Sandi  Wright 

RENO  GAZETTE -JOURNAL 

8/26/2002  03:29  pm 

At  1:38  a.m.  Aug.  23,  1998,  Carson  City  sheriff's  officers  responded  to 
1400  N.  Carson  St.  - the  Roundhouse  Inn  - to  investigate  a call  about  a 
fight  in  progress. 

Several  minutes  later,  deputies  said,  they  found  Carlos  Lainez,  21,  and 
Samuel  Resendiz.  Lainez  was  treated  for  his  injuries,  but  Resendiz  died  12 
hours  later. 

By  mid-October,  12  American  Indians,  from  14  to  24  years  old,  had  been 
arrested  and  charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  death  of  Resendiz,  a 
Latino  father  of  two. 

Today,  the  first  of  10  remaining  defendants  is  scheduled  to  go  on  trial, 
after  two  pleaded  guilty  in  1999  to  one  count  each  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
battery. 

Any  community  should  be  shocked  by  a homicide,  but  the  circumstances  and 
the  races  of  those  involved  this  case  have  broken  open  a debate  in  Carson 
City  about  gangs,  police  conduct  and  relations  between  Hispanics  and 
American  Indians. 

As  the  trial  opens  this  morning  for  Rocky  Boice,  Jr.,  the  two  sides 
agree  on  at  least  one  point:  The  case  underscores  challenges  faced  by 
Carson  City,  with  its  growing  Hispanic  population  and  an  American  Indian 
population  which  is  holding  steady. 

And  because  of  the  racial  undercurrent  of  the  case,  the  trial  has  drawn 
attention  from  civil  rights  activists  outside  of  Carson  City,  who  have 
seized  upon  it  in  much  the  same  way  other  cases  around  the  country  have 
become  politically  charged. 

Boice 's  mother,  Terry  Boice,  founded  the  Carson  10  Defense  Committee  and 
is  grateful  activists  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  case  because  she  said 
it  helps  bring  attention  to  the  issues  facing  minorities  in  Carson  City. 

"I  like  them  coming  here  to  support  our  cause,  because  it's  not  the 
Indians  versus  the  Hispanics.  It's  the  Hispanic  gangs  that  cause  all  the 
problems.  The  Hispanics  join  gangs  for  protection  because  there's  a lot  of 
racism  here,"  Boice  said. 

"And  racism  is  much  worse  for  the  Hispanics  because  they're  getting  all 
this,  'go  back  where  you  came  from'  stuff,"  she  said. 

Boice  said  tribal  unity  is  quite  different  from  gang  membership. 

"Our  kids  don't  need  to  form  gangs.  We're  part  of  the  community.  We're 
urban  Indians,"  Boice  said. 

As  the  trial  opens,  she  said  she  hopes  the  peaceful  protests  outside  the 
courthouse  are  not  misunderstood. 

"A  lot  of  people  in  town  won't  understand.  Some  will  say  they're  trying 


to  use  their  race  to  get  away  with  this,  but  I just  hope  we  can  present 
our  defense  in  a way  they  can  understand,"  she  said. 

The  Resendiz  family  has  declined  to  be  interviewed  on  the  case. 

lody  Hernandez,  who  was  one  of  Resendiz' s friends,  said  racism  is  a 
reality  in  Carson  City,  but  she  doesn't  believe  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
Resendiz 's  death. 

"It  was  an  old,  old,  old  vendetta,  an  old  rivalry,"  Hernandez  said. 

She  said  she  believes  the  vendetta  won't  end  with  the  trials  or  verdicts. 

And  although  there  have  been  no  overt  retaliations  since  the  killing 
four  years  ago,  many  believe  the  tension  is  far  from  over. 

"The  rivalries  are  on  ice  right  now  because  there's  so  much  added 
security  around  town,  but  the  whole  community  is  very  edgy  right  now,"  she 
said . 

Fueling  the  hostility  from  the  perspective  of  the  Resendiz  family  is 
that  there  have  been  no  apologies  from  the  defendants. 

"They've  admitted  to  being  there,  but  not  one  of  them  has  said  they  were 
sorry  they  killed  someone.  Not  one  of  them  has  said  to  Sammy's  two  kids, 
'Hey,  I'm  sorry  that  we  killed  your  daddy,'"  Hernandez  said. 

Police  conduct  questioned 

Investigators  contend  the  homicide  was  the  result  of  a gang  fight. 

They  have  said  the  group  went  to  the  Roundhouse  Inn  with  bats  and  clubs 
to  seek  retribution  for  a fight  earlier  that  night  involving  a female 
member  of  the  Carson  Indian  Colony. 

The  prosecution  contends  Resendiz  died  from  massive  head  injuries  after 
the  motel-room  fight. 

Defense  lawyers  don't  deny  the  defendants  were  involved  in  a fight  in 
the  motel  room  that  night  but  have  indicated  they  may  try  to  show  that 
Resendiz  died  at  the  hands  of  deputies  rather  than  any  of  the  defendants. 

Chief  Deputy  Scott  Burau  has  declined  to  address  the  charges,  saying  he 
would  not  use  the  media  to  try  the  case. 

"That's  why  we  have  a judicial  process,"  Burau  said. 

Burau  said  the  department  is  acutely  aware  of  the  tensions  in  the 
community. 

"There  are  cultural  differences,  communication  issues  and  rivalries.  All 
those  things  play  into  the  mix  and  certainly  add  to  an  already  volatile 
situation,"  Burau  said. 

"If  you  go  back  into  the  early  '90s  when  gangs  were  just  coming  to  the 
forefront  here,  there  were  differences  in  memberships  which  became 
barriers.  But  certainly,  things  are  more  tense  now  that  the  trial  is  on 
everybody's  mind,"  he  said. 

"Racial  tensions  fluctuate  in  any  community,  but  they're  always  present 
and  they're  on  our  minds,  that's  why  we  monitor  all  groups  here,"  he  said. 

Burau  said  conversation  about  revenge  is  always  disturbing  because  it 
incites  anger  and  fuels  more  violence. 

"Getting  into  any  kind  of  vigilante  activity  will  only  create  more 
heartache  and  more  grief,"  Burau  said. 

Security  will  be  beefed  up  at  the  courthouse  throughout  all  10  trials, 
as  it  was  during  recent  hearings  this  year  and  four  years  ago,  he  said. 

"Directly  after  the  trials,  I think  it  would  be  prudent  to  meet  with 
both  groups  to  air  differences  and  keep  this  type  of  thing  from  ever 
happening  again,"  he  said. 

Another  view 

Sen.  Mark  Amodei,  R-Carson  City,  grew  up  in  the  capital  city  and 
remembers  when  times  weren't  so  tense. 

"In  the  Carson  that  I grew  up  in,  there  was  a little  bit  of  tension 
among  the  juveniles.  We  had  trouble  off  and  on  with  the  Native  Americans, 
and  we  fought  sometimes,  but  it  was  not  the  serious  concern  about  it 
escalating  into  the  violence  we  see  today,"  Amodei  said. 

He  said  he  believes  today's  focus  on  minority  issues  is  a step  forward 
for  the  community. 

"Back  then,  while  there  were  some  tensions,  they  were  not  focused  on  -- 
in  a community  sense.  People  used  to  say,  'Oh,  that's  kids,  just  being 
kids,  ' " Amodei  said. 


"Now,  you  have  a pretty  distinct  focus  in  terms  of  'How  are  we  being 
treated?'  Thirty  years  ago,  that  just  wasn't  the  case,"  he  said. 

Amodei  called  the  Resendiz  case  a "watershed"  case  in  terms  of  violence 
with  the  involvement  of  the  youth  element  and  minorities. 

"This  case  involves  cultural  components,  so  now,  everyone  is  aware  that 
there  is  a problem  here,"  he  said. 

Amodei  believes  the  best  people  to  help  solve  the  gang-related  problems 
in  the  community  are  those  who  study  and  best  understand  them  --  members 
of  law  enforcement. 

"I  think  they  should  be  able  to  sit  down  and  say,  'How  do  we  help  you 
meet  your  objectives  without  the  mentality  of  violence,  or  who  has  the 
biggest  stick  or  biggest  gun?'"  Amodei  said. 

Outside  interest 

The  Resendiz  case  has  drawn  attention  from  outside  of  Carson  City 
because  it  involves  Hispanics  and  American  Indians. 

In  that  regard,  it  is  similar  to  how  civil  rights  groups  have  rallied 
around  Mumia  Abu-lamal,  an  award-winning  Pennsylvania  journalist  who 
exposed  police  violence  against  minority  communities.  Abu-lamal  has  been 
on  death  row  since  1982,  but  his  supporters  believe  he  was  wrongfully 
sentenced  for  the  shooting  of  a police  officer. 

And  activists  also  are  fighting  for  a North  Dakota  man,  Leonard  Peltier, 
a citizen  of  the  Anishinabe  and  Lakota  nations,  who  has  spent  nearly  26 
years  in  a South  Dakota  prison  for  a shootout  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  - a wrongful  conviction,  according  to  his  followers. 

In  the  Carson  City  case,  some  are  watching  intently  because  of  the  race 
of  the  accused. 

Russ  Redner,  founder  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  of  Northern  Nevada 
and  an  active  participant  in  many  national  causes  including  the  Peltier 
case,  has  traveled  from  San  Francisco  to  Carson  City  many  times  during  the 
past  four  years  to  protest  what  he  called  "the  rounding  up"  of  Indian 
people. 

"I'm  interested  in  this  case  because  it  represents  a couple  of  key 
points.  One  is  mass  executions  of  Indians,  which  tend  to  be  commonplace 
with  regard  to  the  U.S.  legal  system  dating  back  to  1863,"  Redner  said. 

"Another  thing  is  that  the  coverage  of  this  case  is  terrible.  They've 
only  presented  the  other  side,  but  the  victim  is  a known  gang  member.  With 
all  the  issues  around  police  brutality  these  days,  I think  that's  an 
important  issue,"  he  said. 

Making  peace 

Cesar  Cruz,  a Latino  civil  rights  activist  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  who 
has  been  in  Carson  City  several  times  this  year  to  participate  in  peaceful 
protests  in  front  of  the  courthouse,  said  he  learned  about  the  issues 
facing  the  Latino  and  American  Indian  communities  early  this  year. 

And  although  the  recent  University  of  California,  Berkeley  graduate  is 
concerned  about  justice,  he  said  he  feels  passionately  about  bringing 
Carson  City's  two  minority  communities  together. 

"When  we  come  to  quick  answers,  we  only  see  parts  of  this  case. 

Sometimes  I might  say  things  that  the  Latino  community  doesn't  agree  with, 
but  I'm  searching  for  a larger  truth,  and  I have  to  take  that  to  people," 
Cruz  said. 

"There's  not  been  much  justice  for  the  Resendiz  family,  but  there  hasn't 
been  much  for  the  American  Indians,  either.  As  I've  been  trying  to 
understand  both  sides,  I'm  finding  that  there  are  a lot  of  human  aspects 
to  this  case,"  he  said. 

Cruz  said  he  believes  it  is  vital  that  people  become  involved  in 
positive  movements. 

"In  communities  like  Carson  City,  there  are  difficulties  between  ethnic 
communities,  and  there  are  no  civil  rights  groups  in  place,  so  if  you 
don't  answer  the  call,  who  will?"  he  said. 

Cruz  sees  the  problem  between  the  Latino  and  American  Indian  communities 
as  age-old. 

"You  have  a climate  where  two  communities  don't  understand  each  other 
here.  Some  are  from  the  reservation  and  some  are  immigrants,  but  most  of 


them  are  fighting  for  the  lower-end  jobs,  so  there  is  a lot  of  animosity 
and  many  misconceptions,"  he  said. 

"It  appears  everyone  is  quick  to  blame  these  people  for  a lot  of 
problems.  Both  sides  feel  that  the  police  don't  respond  to  their 
communities,"  Cruz  said. 

He  said  he  sees  a solution,  but  knows  it  won't  be  easy. 

"I'd  like  these  two  communities  to  see  beyond  the  pain.  Sammy  is  not 
coming  back,  and  I want  to  see  justice,  but  I believe  they  all  want  to 
heal,  that  they  want  to  come  together,"  he  said. 

Common  ground 

Tom  Stoneburner,  executive  director  for  the  state's  Alliance  for 
Worker's  Rights  based  in  Reno,  said  although  the  two  minority  communities 
in  Carson  City  are  divided  right  now  by  the  violent  death  of  Resendiz,  he 
sees  something  deeper  - American  Indians  and  Hispanics  struggling  to 
retain  their  cultural  identities  while  working  on  their  specific  issues. 

"In  many  cases,  their  issues  are  more  similar  than  different  - much  more 
similar  than  we  would  think,  like  taking  home  small  paychecks  and  trying 
to  feed  a family,"  he  said. 

"They're  struggling  under  the  same  conditions,  but  their  cultural 
identity  is  the  issue  that  separates  them,"  he  said. 

Stoneburner  said  the  divisiveness  which  erupts  into  violence  could  be 
put  aside  if  they  could  see  that  the  problems  they  face  as  minorities 
could  be  better  addressed  if  they  worked  together. 

"Some  of  the  issues  and  barriers  are  already  starting  to  break  down. 

Native  Americans  are  becoming  very  sophisticated,  and  I think  the  Latino 
community  is  going  to  do  the  same  thing  very  soon.  The  leadership  just 
hasn't  caught  up  with  the  level  of  growth.  They're  expanding  faster  than 
they  can  organize,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  saying  there  aren't  going  to  be  some  bad  days  in  between  - 
there  are  some  very  emotional  issues  out  there  - but  maybe  this  case  here 
can  cause  this  'coming  together'  to  happen,"  he  said. 

Stoneburner  offered  ideas  for  getting  the  two  communities  to  work 
together . 

"Maybe  they  can  organize  around  an  issue  such  as  law  enforcement  in 
their  neighborhoods  or  workers'  rights.  If  they  find  success  in  one  area, 

I would  expect  they  could  build  on  that,"  he  said. 

Boice's  trial  begins  at  9 a.m.  today.  Trial  dates  have  been  set  over  the 
next  seven  months  for  the  remaining  nine  defendants:  Frederick  Fred,  Lew 
Dutchy,  Jaron  Malone,  David  Moyle,  Mike  Kizer,  Elvin  Fred,  Julian 
Contreras,  Sylvia  Fred  and  Jessica  Evans. 
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Navajo  Nation  mother's  murder  trial  postponed 
By  LARRY  HENDRICKS 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
08/21/2002 

The  murder  trial  of  a Navajo  Nation  mother  accused  of  shooting  and 
killing  her  three  oldest  children  on  New  Year's  Day  has  been  postponed 
because  her  attorney  claims  she  has  an  "organic  brain  disorder"  that 
affects  her  competency  to  stand  trial. 

A hearing  on  the  matter  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Phoenix,  said  a spokesperson  for  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  which  is 
prosecuting  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  the  jury  to  hear  the  case  is 


scheduled  to  be  back  in  Prescott  on  Tuesday. 

But,  it  is  doubtful  the  trial  will  resume,  because  competency  issues 
often  take  months,  and  in  some  cases  years,  to  resolve. 

Elvira  Charley,  31,  was  in  federal  court  Tuesday  to  begin  her  trial  when 
the  defense  brought  up  issues  of  her  client's  mental  competency  to  stand 
trial,  citing  the  brain  disorder,  said  Camilla  Strongin,  spokesperson  for 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office. 

Charley  has  been  charged  with  three  federal  counts  of  murder  and  three 
counts  of  using  a firearm  to  commit  murder. 

Charley  said  to  police  following  her  arrest  that  she  was  repeatedly 
beaten  by  her  estranged  husband  and  can't  remember  killing  her  children. 

Strongin  said  that  during  court  proceedings  Tuesday  in  front  of  U.S. 
District  Court  Dudge  Earl  H.  Carroll,  the  defense  notified  the  judge  that 
it  had  hired  a mental  health  expert  to  evaluate  Charley,  who  had  come  up 
with  the  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Chris  Linskey,  a psychiatrist  with  the  Guidance  Center  in  Flagstaff, 
defined  organic  brain  syndrome  as  "a  term  used  to  describe  to  a wide 
variety  of  disorders  that  are  caused  by  physical  traumas  or  other  types  of 
insults  to  the  brain  which  could  be  from  substance  use,  prolonged  seizures 
or  other  type  of  activities  that  can  cause  actual  physical  trauma  to  the 
brain . " 

It  can  result  in  impulse  discontrol,  poor  judgment,  decreased  cognition 
and  decreased  intellectual  capabilities,  Linskey  said,  but  he  added  the 
term  has  fallen  out  of  favor  because  it's  so  non-specific. 

As  to  whether  the  defense's  claim  has  any  merit,  Strongin  said:  "The 
government  alleges  she  intentionally  shot  her  three  children.  And  we  are 
presently  and  have  been  preparing  our  case  based  on  the  facts  as  we  know 
them  to  exist." 

Competency  issues  traditionally  take  months  to  resolve.  For  instance,  in 
the  county  murder  case  of  Eric  Michael  Clark,  who  is  accused  of  the  Dune 
2000  shooting  death  of  Flagstaff  Police  Officer  Deff  Moritz,  competency  is 
still  being  argued  by  the  defense  to  be  in  question  after  more  than  a year 

"We  were  prepared  to  try  this  case  today,"  Strongin  said.  "And  we  will 
be  prepared  to  try  this  case  any  time  the  court  so  directs  us.  Our  intent 
remains  that  we  will  try  this  case  before  a jury." 

Previously,  the  FBI  agent  in  charge  of  the  investigation  revealed  10 
years  of  beatings  Charley  had  received  at  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
against  whom  she  had  an  order  of  protection.  After  one  beating  in  Duly 
last  year,  she  was  hospitalized  and  had  a miscarriage. 

Several  times  she  had  received  head  injuries,  causing  dizzy  spells  among 
other  problems. 

Charley  did  not  remember  pulling  the  trigger  to  kill  her  children, 
stating  "I  must  have  done  this,"  because  she  left  the  bedroom  holding  the 
rifle . 

Charley  telephoned  tribal  police  about  12:30  p.m.  New  Year's  Day  to 
report  "she  had  hurt  her  kids  and  that  someone  needed  to  be  sent  to  pick 
her  up,"  according  to  court  documents.  Charley  lives  in  Klagetoh,  about 
160  miles  northeast  of  Flagstaff  near  Ganado. 

When  tribal  police  arrived,  according  to  court  documents,  Charley  told 
the  officer,  "I  did  a very  bad  thing  and  you  will  have  to  take  me  for  a 
very  long  time . " 

Police  picked  her  up  at  her  mother's  and  drove  her  home,  where  they 
found  the  bodies  of  a 9-year-old  girl,  10-year-old  boy  and  11-year-old 
girl.  All  three  were  dead  in  their  beds,  shot  by  a small  caliber  rifle.  A 
22  caliber  rifle  was  found  at  the  scene. 

Charley's  three  other  children  --  two  girls  and  a boy,  ages  5,  2 and  1 - 
- also  were  found  at  the  scene.  They  were  not  injured  but  were  taken  to  a 
hospital,  checked  and  released. 

They  were  initially  placed  in  foster  care  by  the  Navajo  authorities,  but 
have  since  been  placed  with  their  father. 

Charley  had  told  investigators  following  the  murders  that  she  was 
distraught  at  her  children's  crying  and  their  father's  relations  with 
another  woman. 

She  will  not  will  not  face  the  death  penalty  if  convicted.  The  maximum 
penalty  for  murder  in  the  Navajo  Nation  is  life  in  prison.  The  death 


penalty  is  not  an  option. 

Larry  Hendricks  can  be  reached  at  lhendricks@azdailysun.com  or  913-8607. 
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Dear  Gary  Night  Owl, 

I have  attached,  in  Word  format,  an  article  that  my  husband  has  wrote 
and  would  like  to  submit  it  to  your  newsletter,  Wotanging  Ikche.  I read 
your  newsletter  online  every  week,  and  continue  to  print  and  send  to  my 
husband . 

His  name  is  Ron  Red  Bear  and  is  a Hunkpapa  Sioux  from  Standing  Rock. 

He's  been  in  prison  for  25  years  now,  since  he  was  sixteen,  due  to  a 
shoot  out  with  Reservation  police. 

We  have  searched  for  help  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  country,  to  no 
avail,  and  are  hoping  by  publishing  this,  it  will  at  least  ignite  the 
spark  of  long  ago,  i.e.  jurisdiction. 

Your  help  and  prompt  attention  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Carolyn  Red  Bear 
pladdlepuss@juno . com 

THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  A NATIONS  CHILDREN 
A matter  of  procedure  concerning  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  children 

This  article  is  designed  to  educate  all  Indian  tribes  as  to  the  extent  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  over  Indian  children  on  reservations  being  wrongly 
kidnapped  and  prosecuted  for  supposed  crimes  against  the  United  States. 
According  to  my  research  what  has  obviously  happened  is  that  the  Federal 
government  and  its  representatives  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
administer  "justice"  on  our  children  without  the  consent  or  authority  to 
do  so. 

Here,  the  labyrinth  known  as  Federal  jurisdiction  over  Indians  who 
commit  crimes  against  another  Indian  on  a reservation  and  the  muddled  area 
of  exercising  adult  jurisdiction  over  an  Indian  juvenile  on  a reservation 
is  discussed  and  hopefully  will  shed  some  light  on  the  unlawful  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal  government  on  numerous  occasions,  with  the 
result  being  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Federal 
government  upon  Indian  children.  These  findings  will  hopefully  allow  the 
tribes  to  see  clearly  the  wrong  which  has  been  kept  from  there  eyes,  and 
stop  the  Federal  governments  continual  and  unauthorized  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  children  on  reservations  from  whatever  tribe. 

When  applying  Federal  law  to  Indian  juveniles  on  reservations,  the 
assumption  is  if  it  sounds  good,  we  then  therefore  assume  its  true.  The 
Federal  government  improperly  and  unconstitutionally  relies  on  two 
statutes  to  supposedly  "obtain"  jurisdiction:  The  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act,  FJDA;  and  the  Major  Crimes  Act,  MCA. 

Here  we  have  two  individual  statutes.  ONE:  the  MCA  was  passed  in  1885, 
indigenous  and  jurisdictional.  SECOND:  the  F3DA  which  came  into  being  in 
1929,  a procedural  mechanism  for  juveniles  and  has  NO  jurisdictional 
authority  of  its  own,  but  who's  authority  relies  upon  ones  who  are 
already  subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  This  is  the  question- -Are  Indian 
children  who  are  found  to  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age  already  subjects 
to  Federal  jurisdiction?  for  offenses  against  another  Indian  of  the  same 
tribe  from  which  occurred  on  and  within  a recognized  Indian  reservation? 

We  recognize  the  unique  status  Indian  tribes  retain,  and  in  1885  during 
the  making  of  the  MCA,  was  still  upheld.  Then  came  along  this  act  44 
years  later  known  as  the  F3DA.  I understand  how  American  juveniles  are 
already  subjects,  by  the  "ceded"  land  from  a state  to  the  Federal 
government  and  is  a "civilian"  of  the  United  States. 

But  Indian  children  fall  under  none  of  the  circumstances.  Not  to 


mention  that  a statute  which  came  about  44  years  after  the  MCA  is  to  be 
assumed  that  it  can  be  found  in  its  reading  a matter  which  never  existed 
in  1885,  called  Duvenile  Delinquency? 

Now  to  the  point  of  passed  authority  of  the  Attorney  Generals  to  an  US 
Attorney.  This  can  be  found  in  28  CFR  0.57.  This  merely  allows  the 
Attorney  General  to  subdelegate  enforcement  authority  to  the  US  Attorneys 
located  within  separate  districts  assigned  to  them  to  enforce 
congressional  legislation  on  individuals  "subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction". 

There  is  no  congressional  wording  found  in  its  reading,  giving  the 
Attorney  General  jurisdiction  to  authorize  any  delegates  to  proceed 
against  any  Indian  child  on  reservations,  for  this  land  is  still  unceded, 
and  without  any  congressional  act  stating  otherwise,  the  tribe  retains 
said  sovereignty  alone.  The  FDDA  and  28  CFR  0.57  regulations  simply  do 
not  confer  and  its  use  has  resulted  in  the  Federal  government  disregarding 
Indian  tribes  sovereignty  and  constitutionally  protected  right  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  separate  forum.  And  this  forum  recognized 
by  this  country  as  being  the  human  thing  to  do  for  ones  children,  keeping 
separated  from  adult  criminals. 

A.  The  FDDA  does  not  confer  jurisdiction  over  Duvenile  Indians. 

Ex  Parte  Crow  Dog,  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868,  the  forty-Eight 
Congress  session  II,  "In  support  of  schools".  This  case,  contract,  and 
congressional  act  make  it  clear  that  the  FDDA  cannot  be  applied  to 
Duvenile  Indians  on  Indian  reservations,  in  that  "a  tribe  may  exercise 
complete  civil-criminal  jurisdiction  over  its  members  within  the  limits  of 
the  reservation,  subordinate  only  to  the  expressed  limitations  of  Federal 
law" . 

A review  of  my  research  indicates  a callous  disregard  by  the  Federal 
government  to  Indian  tribes  in  its  treatment  of  their  childrens  protected 
sovereignty  rights  while  they  reside  within  their  reservations.  The  FDDA 
simply  does  not  contain  the  language  making  it  applicable  to  all  Indian 
tribes,  nor  does  it  incorporate  into  its  procedure  the  recognized  unique 
status  of  Indian  tribes  and  their  exclusive  civil  jurisdiction  and 
"unceded"  lands;  jurisdiction  which  is  upheld  in  these  United  States.  The 
Federal  government  fails  to  establish  any  intent  on  the  part  of  congress 
to  include  Indian  juveniles  on  reservation  s in  the  FDDA.  To  do  so  would 
be  an  infringement  on  tribal  sovereignty  and  of  their  children.  When 
congress  enacts  a statute  conferring  Federal  jurisdiction  in  an  area  where 
jurisdiction  did  not  exist,  the  language  must  have  clear  and  concise 
intent  as  to  who  the  statute  applies.  When  a statute  lacks  that  language, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  turn  to  the  implementing  regulation,  in  this 
case,  the  regulation  is  cited  as  FDDA-  18  use  5032-  28  efr  0.57,  and  these 
are  the  often  cited  regulations  by  prosecutors  when  taking  Indian  children 
off  the  reservation. 

Once  said  Indian  juvenile  is  taken  off  the  reservation  and  placed  in  the 
US  court  system,  they  are  actually  charged  with  the  offense,  and  the 
juvenile  courts  of  the  United  States  are  without  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
under  any  circumstances.  Review  of  28  CFR  0.57  merely  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  subdelegate  enforcement  authority  to  US  Attorneys  located 
within  separate  districts  assigned  to  them  to  enforce  congressional 
legislation  on  individuals  "subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction". 

Whether  Indian  juveniles  on  reservations  are  already  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  now  the  question  before  us.  Nothing  in  the  CFR  provides 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General,  or  subdelegates  thereof,  to  enter  upon 
Indian  lands  to  remove  an  Indian  juvenile  from  any  reservation.  The 
separated  form  for  juveniles  in  these  United  States  simply  does  not 
contain  the  language  needed  to  compel  Indian  tribes  to  surrender  their 
children  to  its  authority  without  violating  their  sovereignty  of  exclusive 
civil  jurisdiction  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1868,  and  still  upheld  in  many 
courts  decisions  today. 

B.  The  MCA  does  not  confer  jurisdiction  over  Duvenile  Indians. 

The  MCA  is  silent  as  to  its  application  to  juvenile  Indians,  in  fact 
there  is  many  instances  to  just  the  opposite.  Thus  utilizing  the  research 
and  law  books,  I've  found  the  language  expresses  Tribal  jurisdiction 
exclusive.  If  one  reads  the  Treaty  of  1868  Fort  Laramie,  under  the  first 
article,  you'll  find  this  language. 


"If  bad  men  among  the  Indians  shall  commit  a wrong  or  depredation" 

These  bad  men  are  our  focus.  Who  are  they?  And  to  what  extent  are  they 
responsible?  For  this  answer  we  must  turn  to  Crow  Dog.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  upheld  tribal  jurisdiction  within  the  Reservation  borders,  as 
long  as  the  offense  was  one  of  Indian  against  Indian  of  the  same  tribe. 
From  this  Supreme  Court  decision  Congress  felt  that  such  a crime  should  be 
punished  more  severely,  so  they  made  and  passed  a statute  in  1885  known  as 
the  MCA. 

But  during  the  Crow  Dog  decision  the  Supreme  Court  revealed  certain 
flaws  in  the  Treaties  and  how  the  United  States  courts  were  without 
jurisdiction  to  hear  such  cases  of  crimes  happening  within  a reservation 
and  and  revealed  not  only  could  the  decision  in  Crow  Dog's  case  be  shown 
to  deny  Federal  jurisdiction,  but  many  of  the  Treaties  made  back  then  had 
similar  provisions  denying  Federal  jurisdiction  for  the  extraditing  of 
criminals  off  reservations.  It  went  further  to  say  how  the  congress  had 
absolute  power  to  pass  any  law  it  chose  and  it  would  be  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  decide  whether  it  would  be  constitutional  or  not,  but  this 
court  just  showed  them  how  it  could  be  done. 

So  came  the  MCA,  to  read  "ALL  Indians  who  commit " 

But  this  expression  of  language  is  but  what  was  found  in  Crow  Dog,  page 
568,  for  the  extradition  of  bad  men.  The  description  of  this  language 
"all  Indians"  can  only  provide  its  use  in  all  Indian  tribes  with  similar 
treaties,  and  the  description  must  still  be  found  in  the  Treaties.  Yet, 
when  it  was  written  up  in  the  18  use. 1153,  it  was  so  worded, 

"Any  Indian  who  commits  a wrong...." 

So  where  did  this  language  description  stem  from,  you  might  ask?  For 
that  we  must  turn  to  the  Treaty.  You  might  ask  how  did  "women"  become 
subjects  of  this  language?  I can  give  you  a good  idea.  Turn  to  the 
Treaty,  article  six,  second  paragraph.  Reads  as  follows: 

"Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  not  being  the  head  of  a family, 
may  in  like  manner  select  and  cause  to  be  certified  to  him  or  her..." 
and  thereupon  be  entitled " 

I believe  this  is  the  language  which  sets  not  only  an  "age"  limitation 
on  the  MCA,  but  also  reveals  how  women  became  acceptable  to  the  language 
found  in  "Any  Indian". 

Then,  too,  these  Indian  children  are  still  protected  under  the  "unceded" 
land  doctrines  of  jurisdiction. 

So  we  have  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1868  the  language,  "If  bad  men";  the 
Congressional  Act  "all  Indians";  and  18usc.ll53  "any  Indian". 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Treaty  is  a contract,  and  the  United 
States  did  not  contract  with  children,  and  in  1885  there  was  not  such 
thing  as  delinquency.  Besides,  children  were  non-signatory. 

Consequently,  whenever  an  Indian  juvenile  is  taken  off  the  reservation 
under  the  authority  of  the  F3DA  and  MCA,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
kidnapping,  a Federal  offense,  a violation  of  Treaty,  and  an  affront  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  Nations  throughout  these  United  States. 
Whenever  this  happens,  a serious  jurisdictional  challenge  must  be  brought 
to  light  or  we  face  the  probability  of  having  our  heritage  and  progeny 
stripped  away  without  any  question  at  all.  If  the  Indian  nations  are  to 
remain  an  independent  sovereign,  it  must  accept  the  good  and  bad  alike, 
and  must  accommodate  both  respectively.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
neglect  our  responsibility  as  sovereign  Nations  and  as  people. 

If  you  have  any  answers  or  questions,  please  contact  Mrs.  Carolyn  Red 
Bear,  P.  0.  Box  1625,  Lompoc,  CA  93438.  Any  support  or  legal  help  would 
be  accepted,  if  could  find  an  Attorney  who  would  present  in  court,  would 
be  grateful.  Thank  you. 

Ron  Red  Bear  #14919-289 
3901  Klein  Blvd 
Lompoc,  CA  93436 

— "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Aug  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sent:  Friday,  August  16,  2002  4:10  PM 

Sub j : Native  American  prisoners/  San  Quentin 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

From  Valerie  Scott  (NAPS) 


Update  on  San  Quentin  - Prisoners  Obtain  Part-Time  Spiritual  Leader 
Submitted  by  Daniel  "Fire  Arrow"  Frederickson,  P.O. 

Box  K-81800,  San  Quentin,  CA  94974 

Mr.  Frederickson  reports  that  on  22  Duly  2002,  some  of  the  prisoners  on 
Death  Row  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Lee  D.  Polanco  Sr.,  their  new 
Native  American  Spiritual  Leader,  with  whom  they  were  very  impressed.  Mr. 
Polanco  Sr.  has  been  hired  on  a part-time  basis,  and  must  divide  his  time 
between  the  mainline  prisoners  and  those  on  the  condemned  unit.  Therefore, 
he  is  currently  pursuing  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  the  Death  Row 
inmates  as  a group,  rather  than  individually,  so  as  to  spend  more  time 
with  them.  Mr.  Polanco  Sr.  has  also  advised  the  prisoners  they  could  now 
receive  "spiritual"  packages  of  approved  items  through  him  that  will  not 
be  touched  by  the  guards. 

The  prisoners  are  very  grateful  for  these  latest  developments,  but  have 
a couple  of  requests  to  ask  of  those  on  the  outside. 

1.  The  prisoners  would  like  anyone  nearby,  or  willing  to  travel 
occasionally  to  volunteer,  to  make  a request  through  Mr.  Polanco  Sr.  for  a 
"Brown  Card",  which  would  designate  them  as  a volunteer  visitor.  A 
volunteer  visitor  is  allowed  inside  the  prison  to  talk  to  prisoners  on  the 
mainline  and  condemned  units,  and  the  prisoners  feel  that  such  volunteers 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  their  spiritual  advisor,  whose  services 
are  stretched  to  the  limit,  given  his  part-time  position. 

2.  The  prisoners  also  require  the  following  sacred  herbs  - sage,  cedar, 
sweetgrass,  and  blessing  tobacco  - as  well  as  educational  materials. 

Anyone  willing  to  donate  these  items,  or  become  an  outside  sponsor  for  the 
Circle  to  join  the  Native  American  Plant  Co-operative,  should  contact  Mr. 
Polanco  Sr. 

After  NAPS'  last  posting  on  this  group,  several  supporters  were  shocked 
to  learn  that  there  were  17  Native  prisoners  on  Death  Row  at  San  Quentin, 
and  asked  us  to  verify  this  information.  Mr.  Frederickson  advises  that 
the  prison  is  not  reliable  with  its  ethnic  reporting,  and  lists  some 
Native  prisoners  on  the  officials  outside  listing  as  Caucasian,  while  the 
inside  jackets  list  them  as  AMI.  He  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  7 Native 
prisoners  on  his  yard  alone,  which  does  not  include  those  who  do  not  come 
out  of  their  cells.  He  states  that  while  the  number  he  provided  is 
arbitrary,  he  believes  it  is  very  close  to  the  actual  number  on  Death  Row. 

Mr.  Frederickson  has  submitted  a formal  request  for  an  official  list  of 
all  Native  Americans  housed  on  Death  Row. 

The  prisoners  at  San  Quentin  wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
continued  support. 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 


From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sent:  Monday,  August  19,  2002  9:59  AM 

Sub j : Manuel  Redwoman's  Campaign 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives(3yahoogroups . com> 

[Please  forward  to  relevant  lists  and  contacts  - Thank  you  -] 


Greetings 

Here  is  a short  but  important  statement  from  Manuel  Redwoman  's  Support 


Network  to  confirm  that  the  letter  campaign  in  his  support  has  not  stopped. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  active,  as  well  as  our  support  of  Manuel. 

A new  update  will  be  posted  shortly.  If  you  are  interested  in  taking 
part  in  the  next  step,  please  drop  us  a line. 

Montana  Department  of  Corrections  has  recently  sent  several  letters 
trying  to  discourage  supporters  and  state  officials  from  helping  Manuel. 
These  letters  accuse  Manuel  of  various  things  that  are  not  true;  they  are 
unable  to  prove  what  they  are  saying,  while  we  have  piles  of  prison 
documents  proving  that  Manuel  is  telling  the  truth.  The  prison  and  MT  DOC 
are  simply  ignoring  them. 

We  are  putting  together  a rebuttal  to  these  letters  and  collecting  even 
more  documented  evidence  of  the  prison  conspiracy  and  racial  profiling 
against  Manuel  Redwoman. 

If  you  have  received  a letter  from  Montana  State  Officials,  please  let 
us  know  right  away,  so  we  can  send  you  our  rebuttal  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  in  other  States,  too  many  prison  officials  still  think  it  is  ok  to 
consider  Native  American/First  Nations  prisoners  as  sub-humans.  They  still 
think  it  is  ok  to  violate  their  every  right,  human,  religious  or  civil, 
and  get  away  with  it.  We  are  here  to  show  them  that  times  have  changed. 
These  prisoners  deserve  equal  rights  and  treatment,  equal  opportunities 
and  respect. 

It  can  happen  only  thanks  to  your  support  and  dedication. 

With  respect, 

Brigitte  Thimiakis 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman' s websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
and  about  his  case  : http://www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/index.html 
Please  sign  and  forward  the  petition  "Justice  for  Manuel  Redwoman" 
http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ jfmr2001/ 


Date:  Monday,  August  26,  2002  4:43  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Please  contact  Lee  with  any  suggestions  at  : eazylee@juno.com 
Thank  you, 

Brigitte 

From:  Lee  W Gaylord 

Manuel  LuJan  is  a Native  American  inmate  in  Arizona.  He  is  hoping  for 
parole  soon  and  would  like  to  be  paroled  to  Canada  or  out  of  state.  Does 
anyone  know  an  organization  that  may  help  him?  Click  the  following  for 
more  about  him  http://leegaylord.hypermart.net/lujan.html 
Lee/Lee  W.  Gaylord/Eazy  Lee/The  Crazy  Old  White  Man 
The  Injustice  System  http://theinjusticesystem.com 

"RE : Rustywire:  Near  Burnham  Junction"  

Date:  Tue,  20  Aug  2002  00:54:17  -0700 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : near  burnham  junction 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Looking  around  the  place  it  was  dry;  there  had  been  no  water  all 
summer.  The  sagebrush  was  a dull  gray;  the  sun  had  baked  the  color  of 
straw  out  of  it.  It  was  a long  walk  heading  down  the  road,  a single 
paved  road  that  led  from  the  junction  back  down  the  road  west  sixteen 
miles  to  the  small  place  called  Toadlena.  The  sun  was  hot  and  there 
was  not  a single  breeze.  The  ground  next  to  the  road  was  parched,  dry 
and  cracked  like  an  overdone  chocolate  chip  cookie,  hard  to  the  touch 
and  crunched  when  you  walked  on  it. 

Walking,  walking  down  the  road  walking  to  the  mountain,  the  sound  of 
horses  stirring  far  off  across  the  valley  was  the  only  sound  that  came 


through  the  still  air.  How  hot  it  is,  the  Navajo  car  wash  would  have 
been  a good  place  to  rest,  just  off  the  road  Northwest  of  Burnham 
junction.  It  was  a spring  that  had  been  tapped  as  water  well  with  a 
pipe  running  up  like  a gallows,  it  looked  like  a straight  seven  with  a 
rubber  hose  attached  at  the  end  so  water  haulers  could  fill  their 
empty  barrels  when  they  came  to  fill  up  their  wagons  or  pickup  trucks. 

A small  switch  at  the  base  allowed  you  to  turn  it  on  a turn  of  the 
foot.  Standing  there  you  can  hear  the  water  as  it  comes  up,  making 
gurgling  sounds  and  slowly  it  begins  to  flow  out,  slowly  at  first  and 
then  gushing  out  spilling  all  over  the  ground.  The  water,  clean  cool 
water  splashing  every  which  way.  It  could  make  a horse  turn  his  head  a 
mile  away  the  sound  of  that  water  gushing  out,  the  overflow  running  to 
a water  trough  nearby. 

Horse  drawn  wagons,  would  move  as  the  old  horses  caught  the  scent  of 
it.  The  water  would  come  down  like  a shower  turned  full  on,  and  you 
could  watch  it  spill  all  over  the  ground,  but  why  waste  it.  Slowly  you 
step  into  it  and  feel  it  run  all  over  you,  from  your  head  to  your 
shoulders,  down  your  arm  and  then  down  your  back,  it  is  cool  and 
begins  to  get  cold. 

Cars  on  the  nearby  highway  going  from  Shiprock  to  Gallup  drive  on  by 
with  the  little  kids  pressing  the  face  against  the  window  watching 
that  wild  Indian  dancing  under  the  well  water,  all  soaking  wet  and 
laughing  at  them.  Look  Mom  there's  an  Indian  dancing  around  in 
the  water!  Without  turning  she  says.  Oh!,  ok.  So  much  for  that.  In  a 

minute  they  are  gone.  I wonder  where  they  are  going,  maybe  California 

or  Phoenix.  Well  so  they  are  gone  now,  just  specks  cruising  off  to  the 
southern  horizon  passing  Newcomb  on  their  way  South. 

Oh,  the  water  feels  so  good,  the  touch  of  it  so  refreshing  as  it  runs 
over  you,  your  hair,  face,  neck  and  on  down  your  legs.  The  taste  is 
cool  and  wet,  there  is  nothing  like  the  fresh  taste  of  cool  water  on  a 
hot  day.  Yeeee!  I would  like  to  stand  here  all  day,  just  like  this, 
but  the  horses  that  were  so  far  away  have  found  their  way  to  the 

trough  and  looking  like,  hey,  don't  waste  it,  let  us  have  a cool 

shower  too.  So  you  wave  the  rubber  hose  toward  them  and  they  neigh  as 
they  like  the  coolness  of  it,  they  flinch  and  prance,  sidestepping 
back  and  forth,  bobbing  their  heads  as  they  too  dance  for  their  water. 

Hey!!  You  want  a ride? 

Wa? 

Hey,  get  in,  I'm  headed  back  to  Toadlena,  do  you  want  a ride? 

Wa,  it's  Manygoats,  he  stopped  his  Ford  pickup  and  shouted  out 
the  window.  Getting  in,  he  says,  you  must  be  having  heat  stroke  or 
something.  There  is  some  cold  water  in  the  jug  by  the  seat,  have  some. 
You  look  burned  up. 

Oh,  I say,  I was  just  thinking  about  Burnham  Dunction. 

Oh,  that  Manuelito  woman  at  the  trading  post  from  there  is  back  home, 
is  that  the  one  you  were  day  dreaming  about? 

No,  she  is  my  sister  in  the  Navajo  Way,  I was  just  thinking  about  a 
horse  I saw  down  there  on  the  flat,  that  pinto. 

He  looks  over  from  the  driver's  seat  and  says,  you  have  been  in  the 
sun  too  long,  drink  some  water  and  let's  head  home. 

Dust  the  thing  I needed,  a ride  and  a cool  drink  along  the  way, 
Ayeelah  (thank  you)  Hosteen  Manygoats. 

The  wind  picks  up  from  the  dusty  plain,  and  the  sound  of  rubber  tires 
whines  softly;  looking  out  the  window... now  where  was  I,  oh  yes, 
the  water  was  cool  and  running  all  over  me  as  I was  standing  under  it 
at  that  Navajo  Car  Wash  near  Burnham  Dunction;  how  nice  it  is  and  it 
feels  pretty  good  alright. 

"RE : Poem:  Pretenders"  

Date:  Tue,  27  Aug  2002  13:01:33  EDT 

From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : poem  from  phil  goldvarg 


Mailing  List: 


ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 


By  Howard  Zinn 
Boston  Globe 
August  19,  2002 

The  Bush  administration's  plan  for  preemptive  war  against  Iraq  so 
flagrantly  violates  both  international  law  and  common  morality  that  we 
need  a real  national  debate. 

Pretenders 

Pretenders  work  hard 

to  establish  their  place, 

to  convince  the  world 

of  their  great  power 

and  god  like  gifts, 

they  turn  visions 

into  short  lived  reality 

and  paint  masks 

over  their  own  panicked  eyes. 

Phil  Goldvarg  8/27/02 
Hgold42734@aol . com 

~ - > 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER  ! 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Aug  2002  06:39:50  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  2-8 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

2 

In  even  the  tiniest  seeds  are  found  all  the  secrets  of  life. 

3 

The  coral  reef  is  a home  to  many  creatures. 

4 

In  our  hearts,  we  are  all  children. 

5 

Know  all  there  is  to  know,  ...  and  cherish  what  you  learn. 

6 

Never  make  excuses  to  avoid  doing  the  things  you  truly  love. 

7 

Time  will  not  stand  still  for  our  convenience  --  we  must  make  the  time  we 
need  to  build  our  dreams. 

8 

To  walk  upon  black  sands  is  to  feel  the  touch  of  Pele. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

— "RE:  Fifth  Annual  Nammys"  

Date:  Wednesday,  August  21,  2002  8:28  PM 
From:  NAMMYS@aol.com  [SMTP : NAMMYS@aol . com] 

Sub j : Fifth  Annual  Nammys 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  AWARDS 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7TH 


AT  MILWAUKEE'S  MARCUS  AMPHITHEATER 

Crystal  Gayle,  Kitty  Wells,  Village  People's  Felipe  Rose  & Other  National 
Recording  Artists  Come  Together  In  An  Ultimate  Celebration  of  Native  Music 

New  York,  NY  - The  Fifth  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards,  or  the 
Nammys,  makes  its  midwest  debut  on  Saturday,  September  7th  at  the  Marcus 
Amphitheater  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Hosted  by  Crystal  Gayle,  the  Awards  show  features  over  30  awards 
presentations  and  ten  live  music  performances.  Performers  include: 

Felipe  Rose,  the  Indian  from  the  Village  People,  Gary  Small  with 
special  guest  Graham  Lear  of  Santana,  Micki  Free  of  Shalamar,  Jana  (2001 
Best  Pop  Artist),  four-time  nominee  Martha  Redbone,  the  Cherokee  Nation 
Children's  Choir,  Howard  Lyons,  Primeaux  & Mike,  Bill  Miller,  a special  Hall 
of  Fame  Induction  of  the  Queen  of  Country,  Kitty  Wells,  and  more  special 
guests  to  be  announced. 

Showtime  is  8:00pm.  Tickets  are  $24.75  and  VIP  tickets  are  $100.00  which 
include  admittance  to  post-show  party  at  Potawatomi  Casino.  Tickets  are 
on-sale  now  at  ticketmaster  outlets,  ticketmaster.com 

and  through  www.nammys.com.  All  tickets  are  good  for  discounted  admission 
to  Indian  Summer  Festival,  the  nation's  largest  Native  American  cultural 
festival . 

Among  this  year's  82  nominees  are;  Paul  LaRoche  and  Brule,  NYC's  Martha 
Redbone,  both  with  four  nominations,  Dim  Boyd,  Micki  Free,  Keith  Secola 
(with  John  Densmore  of  The  Doors),  and  Gary  Small  with  three  nominations 
each . 

This  year's  Native  Heart  category  features  an  impressive  list  of 
mainstream  artists  including;  Neil  Young,  Bruce  Cockburn,  and  the  late 
Joey  Ramone.  The  Living  Legend  Award  will  be  presented  to  Floyd  Red  Crow 
Westerman . 

The  music  of  this  year's  nominees  span  sounds  and  styles  known  and 
unknown  ranging  from  the  traditional  to  the  modern  or  contemporary 
including;  Celtic,  latin,  and  christian-influenced  music  to  a tribal  dance 
remix  of  Zeppelin's  "Stairway  to  Heaven"  and  a pow  wow  version  of  "Who  Let 
The  Dogs  Out." 

This  year's  nominees  also  include  children  who  have  beat  the  reservation 
odds  by  making  their  national  recording  debut  and  commercially  successful 
mainstream  artists  who  are  embracing  their  native  american  roots  on  record 
for  the  first  time.  Over  140  national  recordings  were  submitted  for 
nomination  consisting  of  the  most  dynamic  array  of  music  genres  in  the 
Nammys  five  year  history.  Nominees  were  selected  by  NAMA's  Advisory 
membership.  Winners  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  will 
be  determined  through  membership  ballots  and  a national  on-line  voting 
campaign  now  open  to  the  general  public  on  the  Awards  website; 
www.nammys.com  which  is  closing  in  at  300,000  visitors. 

A new  category  for  Best  Christian/Gospel  Recording  is  among  the  30 
categories  appearing  on  this  year's  national  voting  ballot  . This 
Year's  Awards  Eligibility  Period  was  April  1,  2001  through  March  31,  2002. 

Presented  by  the  Forest  County  Potawatomi  Tribal  Community,  the  Fifth 
Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  is  also  sponsored  in  part  by,  Indian 
Summer  Festivals,  St.  Croix  Tribal  Council,  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community,  and  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York.  The  Native  American 
Music  Awards  recognizes  the  outstanding  musical  achievements  of  today's 
contemporary  and  traditional  Native  American  artists.  The  Awards  show  has 
been  previously  held  in  front  of  consecutive  sold-out  audiences  in  the 
Southwest  and  Northeast.  The  Awards  have  been  highly  acclaimed  by  national 
and  international  media  including;  USA  Today,  Associated  Press,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Billboard  Magazine,  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  La  Voce 
Italiana  and  France's  International  Herald  Tribune.  Recognized  for  its  high 
production  qualities,  educational  merit,  beauty  and  inspiration,  the  Awards 
have  previously  honored  such  artists  as;  Robbie  Robertson,  Bill  Miller,  Rita 
Coolidge  & Walela,  Robert  Mirabal,  Indigenous,  the  late  Jimi  Hendrix  and 
Hank  Williams  to  even  the  Navajo  Codetalkers  and  the  PGA's  Notah  Begaye.  As 
the  country's  greatest  resource  for  Native  American  music  initiatives,  over 
35%  of  all  attendees  travel  from  across  the  U.S.  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

— "RE:  Native  America  Calling"  


Date:  Mon,  26  Aug  2002  11:00:11  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub  j : NAC  Topics  for  8/26  - 8/30  (including  an  live  interview  with 
Dohn  Trudell  on  Mon  8/26/02)  + more  . . . 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  8/26  - 8/30 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  8/26  - 8/30 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 8/26:  Indian  in  the  Spotlight:  John  Trudell 

John  Trudell  is  a voice  for  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  - a voice 
that  lights  a fire  for  justice.  Dust  off  the  movie  set,  Trudell  is  on  tour 
with  his  band.  Bad  Dog,  showcasing  their  new  album  "Bone  Days."  This 
collection  marks  a new  chapter  in  the  creative  saga  of  one  of  America's 
true  originals.  From  Vietnam  to  Alcatraz,  from  the  American  Indian  Movement 
to  the  big  screen,  Trudell  has  remained  true  to  the  voices  inside.  Doin  us 
as  we  put  the  spotlight  on  modern  day  hero  Dohn  Trudell  of  the  Santee  Sioux 
Nation . 

TUE  - 8/27:  Native  Language  Recovery: 

Native  Americans  and  Alaska  Natives  pride  themselves  on  their  unique 
culture  and  tradition,  however,  the  very  essence  of  "being"  Native  is  in 
jeopardy  of  becoming  extinct.  The  survival  of  Native  languages  is 
threatened.  What  are  the  consequences  of  losing  an  indigenous  language? 
Recently,  there  has  been  a surge  in  efforts  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
Native  languages.  How  is  a language  revived,  especially  if  there  are  only  a 
few  people  who  speak  the  language?  Guests  include  Larry  Smallwood,  Director 
of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Language  and  Cultural  Center. 

WED  - 8/28:  Book  of  the  Month:  "How  We  Became  Human": 

A new  book  titled  "How  We  Became  Human"  is  a collection  of  poems  by  author 
Doy  Harjo,  covering  more  than  a quarter  century  of  her  writings.  It  also 
includes  more  than  a dozen  of  her  new  poems.  The  author  draws  from  the 
American  tradition  of  praising  the  land  and  the  spirit.  She  began  her 
writing  career  in  the  midst  of  the  Native  rights  movement  when  there  was  an 
enormous  need  for  a Native  voice  in  art,  books,  poems  and  songs.  She  has 
since  become  an  international  voice  for  America's  indigenous  people.  Doin 
us  as  we  talk  with  multi-talented  Muscogee  author,  poet  and  musician  Doy  Harjo 
THU  - 8/29:  Reversing  Diabetes: 

Cardiovascular  disease.  Blindness.  Nephropathology . Neuropathy.  These 
maladies  are  but  a partial  list  of  problems  diabetics  suffer.  The  incidence 
and  mortality  of  diabetes  afflicts  Native  people  in  higher  proportions  than 
other  minority  groups.  A revolutionary  training  program  is  helping 
diabetics  understand  their  disease.  Advertised  as  being  scientifically 
sound,  it  works  toward  reversing  the  affects  of  this  debilitating  disease. 

Can  a lifestyle  modification  take  the  shot  out  of  diabetes?  Guests  include 
Dr.  Milton  Keskee  of  Newstart  and  author/nutritionist  Sally  Christenson. 

FRI  - 8/30:  Pow  Wow  on  the  National  Mall: 

The  headlines  will  read:  Indians  Invade  and  Occupy  Washington,  D.C.  It's 
not  a sneak  attack  while  Congress  is  away.  And  it  isn't  a melee'  that  will 
leave  casualties.  But  Native  people  will  be  invading  Washington  for  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI)  Inaugural  Pow  Wow.  The  beat 
of  the  drum  will  once  again  echo  across  the  land  of  the  Potomac  River. 
Celebrated  drum  groups  and  dancers  will  gather  from  throughout  the  nation. 

What  is  the  significance  of  a pow  wow  in  our  nation's  capital?  Guests 
include  George  Horse  Capture  of  the  Gros'  Ventre  Nation,  Senior  Pow  Wow 
Counselor  to  NMAI. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS  listeners  not  only  get  variety  in 


Indian  music,  but  a listen  in  on  some  of  the  Nammy  nominees  for  this  year, 
but  they  also  get  inside  information  through  a two  part  interview  on  a 
massive  proposed  dredging  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Great  Lakes 
from  Bad  River  Chippewa  elder  and  leader  Doe  Rose.  This  commercial  venture 
has  been  in  the  works  for  over  30  years  and  now  threatens  the  ecological 
balance  of  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  world  - Lake  Superior. 

Robert  Tree  Cody  begins  this  week's  VOICES  with  a "Hunter's  Prayer."  Hoanne 
Shenandoah  teams  up  with  Bill  Miller  on  "Earth  and  Sky."  Black  Lodge  has 
something  for  all  you  round  dance  fans  with  "Hold  My  Hand."  Nammy  nominee 
Grady  Shadow  Hawk  Hones  shows  us  his  flute  stuff  with  "Call  My  Brother 
Home."  R.  Carlos  Nakai  and  Peter  Kater  put  their  musical  skills  together 
and  make  it  sound  so  easy  on  "Child's  Play."  Storm  Seymore  takes  us  on  the 
highway,  biker-style,  with  "The  Ride"  from  the  forth-coming  movie 
"Nashville  Fever."  Randy  Wood  continues  our  show  of  Nammy  nominees  with 
"Eagle  Woman."  Native  Heart  nominee  Deff  Ball  - another  flute  performer  - 
takes  us  on  the  other  side  (of  the  Mississippi)  with  "Prairie  Runner." 

Karen  Therese,  from  her  "Warrior  of  the  Heart"  CD  asks  someone  to  "Have 
Mercy."  VOICES  concludes  with  a little  bit  of  Bill  Miller  and  "Rain  Down 
Your  Love." 

May  all  your  NAMMY  dreams  come  true! 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 8/26:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 8/27:  4am 
Saturday  - 8/31:  3pm 
Sunday  - 9/1:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 9/2:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums 

This  week.  Different  Drums  shares  a great  mix  of  music  from  the 
Nations.  Included  within  this  hour  of  good  listening  are  more  cuts  from 
Bill  Miller's  new  "Spirit  Rain"  CD,  a set  of  songs  from  Canadian  First 
Nations  artists,  the  blues  sound  of  Thunderhand  Hoe  and  the  Medicine  show, 
a live  recording  from  Him  Boyd  and  Alfonso  Kolb,  a round  dance  from  Randy 
Wood,  and  songs  from  Thon-Gya,  Lawrence  Laughing,  and  Medicine  Dream.  Good 
sounds  from  some  of  NDN  Country's  finest  musicians  and  singers,  coming  your 
way  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  8/27:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  8/28:  4am 
Saturday  8/31:  5pm 
Sunday  9/1:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  9/2:  6am 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

This  week's  guest  interview  on  alterNative  Voices  is  Angie  Bohanon 
(Choctaw).  Angie  is  a seminary  student  at  the  University  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Her  major  is  theology  of  the  earth,  as  in  sacred  sites  and  sacredness  of 
the  environment. 

Our  news  feature  this  week  is  a story  about  the  Minnesota  Twins  honoring 
Native  culture. 

Music  includes  Storm  Semore,  David  Little  Elk,  Primeaux  and  Mike  and 
historic  traditional  music. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  8/28:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  8/29:  4am 
Saturday  8/31:  6pm 
Sunday  9/1:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  9/2:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  - Arigon  Starr 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  Modern  Music  from  Native  America:  Howard  Lyons, 
Storm  Seymour,  Blackfire,  Robbie  Robertson,  The  Thunderbird  Sisters  and  our 
feature  artist  Arigon  Starr.  Kickapoo/Creek  and  a self-described  "Indian 
Bette  Midler,"  Arigon  shares  with  host  Gregg  McVicar  her  passion  for 
topical  songwriting,  straight-ahead  analog  recording  and  the  method  behind 


hen  latest  album  --  "Backflip." 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  8/29:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  8/30:  4am 
Saturday  8/31:  4pm 
Sunday  9/1:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  9/2:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Tue,  Aug  27  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Aug  29,  10:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Aug  29,  7:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  30,  4:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  30,  1:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  30,  10:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  30,  7:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Aug  30,  4:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Aug  30,  1:00  PM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  The  Peyote  Road 

"Peyote  Road"  addresses  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  "Smith"  decision, 
which  denied  protection  of  1st  Amendment  religious  liberty  to  the 
sacramental  use  of  Peyote  for  Indigenous  people,  one  of  the  oldest  tribal 
religions  in  the  Western  Flemisphere.  Examining  the  European  tradition  of 
religious  intolerance  and  documenting  the  centuries  old  sacramental  use  of 
the  cactus  Peyote,  the  film  explains  how  the  "Smith"  decision  put  religious 
freedom  in  jeopardy  for  all  Americans.  Available  from  Kifaru  Productions. 

"The  Peyote  Road"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV" series  made  possible 
by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native  films 
to  a wider  audience. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  26  Aug  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  30  Dul  2002  17:20:50  -0500 

From:  "Powwow  Committee"  <permianbasinpowwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Please  add  to  your  Powwow  Calendar 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Sat.,  Sept.  28th  and  Sun.,  Sept.  29th,  2002 
Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  TX 

Free  Admission:  Suggested  Donations  - 2 cans  of  food  to  benefit 
the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 


Doors  open  at  10:00am  on  Sat  and  noon  on  Sun 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration! 

Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  John  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Japanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 
lohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 
American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 
American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


From:  "Maria  M"  <m.martinezl@chello.nlwrote> 

Sub j : Kentucky  Pow-wows  & Events  (septmeber  -October  2002) 


Newsgroup:  soc . culture . native 


Hi  gang 
Take  a look, 
mania 

Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  days  of 
eternity? 

Kentucky  Powwows  & Events 

(Dates  & places  may  change.  Contact  event  for  confirmation). 

ADD  your  event! 

September  7-8,  2002 
Trail  Of  Tears  Powwow 
Cherokee  Trail  Of  Tears  Park 
Hopkinsville,  KY 

Every  year  on  the  first  full  weekend  of  September,  the  Trail  Of  Tears 
Commission 

sponsors  an  intertribal  PowWow  at  the  park.  This  past  year  we  had  over 
16,000  visitors  from  all  over  the  world.  A PowWow  is  many  things....  A 
gathering  of  Native  American  people  to  celebrate  their  rich  heritage; 
to  socialize  with  old  friends  and  make  new  ones  and  an  opportunity  to 
expose  non-indians  to  the  centuries  old  tradition  of  the  various  dances 
and  Native  American  crafts;  and  to  educate  the  PowWow  visitors  with  story 
telling  and  Indian  lore  demonstrations. 

Children  also  enjoy  visiting  our  PowWow 
NOTE  ON  PET  POLICY: 

While  your  pets  are  welcome  whenever  you  visit  the  park  during  the  course 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  pets,  alcohol,  or  firearms  allowed  during  PowWow 
time.  If  you  are  a Native  American  Dancer  or  a BIA  Craft  Vendor  and  would 
like  to  participate  in  our  next  PowWow  please  contact  Ms.  Beverly  Baker  at 
270-886-8033  Voice 
270-886-0034  Fax 

Please  call  as  Ms.  Baker  is  not  online. 

For  More  Information: 

Including  dancer  or  vendor  info: 

Call:  (270)  886-8033  Voice  or  (270)  886-0034  Fax 
E-mail  at  info@trailoftears.org 

October  25-27,  2002 

Place:  Louisville, Kentucky — E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park. 

Event:  O.R.N.A.I.C  ( Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community)  6th 
annual  Unity  Festival 

Host  Drum:All  Nations/Invited  drums.  Southeastern  Asso. 

Of  Native  American  People  and  Change  Of  Breeze. 

Head  Female  Dancer:Donna  Dunn 
Head  Male  Dancer:  leff  Hatmaker 
Head  Veteran:  Mike  Dunn 
Announcer:  Barry  Brown 

There  will  be  about  25  booths, We  will  also  have  our  Kentucky  Native 
American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  for  you  to  go  in  and  look  around. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Randy  lackson  at  (502)  969-1339  or 
Bruce  Brading  at  (502)  532-7290 


Date:  Sat,  06  lul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

September  14th  and  15th,  2002 
Camp  Iordan  Park  - East  Ridge,  Tennessee 
* Southside  of  Chattanooga  * 

Saturday  - 10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  - 10  am  to  7 pm 
For  further  information  go  to 


http: //www. nt h under . com/html/chattanooga_2002. htm 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 
Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - Derry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - Dohn  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & Dakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Sep.  13-15:  Sequoyah  Caverns  American  Indian  Festival;  at  Sequoyah  Caverns 
Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Hosted  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama, 
this  event  has  traditionally  been  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of  September, 
but  was  moved  up  a week  this  year  to  keep  it  from  conflicting  with  the  Trail 
of  Tears  Powwow  in  Waterloo,  AL. 

This  festival  will  have  a lot  of  emphasis  on  education,  displays, 
demonstrators,  and  speakers  in  a seperate  area  from  the  vendors.  All  drums 
and  dancers  welcome;  vendors  by  invitation.  Friday  will  be  Children's  Day. 

HD  - Medicine  Dog  Singers;  HM  - Brad  Shellhorse;  HL  - Dacquie  Ravenheart;  MC 
- Scott  Crisp;  AD  - Little  Badger.  Admission:  $5.00  - adults  (ages  18-62); 
$2.00  - children  & teens  (ages  6-17);  under  6 admitted  free.  All  members  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  admitted  free.  Handicapped  & Senior 
Citizens  (over  62)  admitted  free  as  guest  of  the  tribe.  Info:  (256) 

635-0024. 

Sep.  27-29:  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival;  at  Elkton  City  Park, 
Elkton,  TN.  Intended  to  "honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Sep  3 22:44:14  2002 

Date:  3 Sep  2002  23:47:05  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.036 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah ' ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Anishnaabe  manoominike/rice  moon 
Blackfeet  iitaomatapapittssko/moon  when  leaves  change 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Rez  Life,  Tn-Ind,  Chiapas95-English  & ndn-aim  Mailing 
Lists;  newsgroups : alt . native, soc . culture . native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
daily head lines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"No  one  understands  a culture  as  well  as  somenone  who  grew  up  in 
it.  Even  though  other  people's  hearts  can  be  in  the  right 
place,  there  are  certain  things  about  the  culture  that  they 
aren't  going  to  comprehend." 

Dr.  Carolyn  Barcus,  Blackfeet, 

President  of  the  Society  of  Indian  Psychologists 

+_  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

| States  Constitution,  j 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  ..  ..  _ + 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Dourney  ! 

| The  Bloodline  ( 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  i 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  ( 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  i 

I I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  ! 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  - + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Here  on  Turtle  Island  we  are  rapidly  approaching  autumnal  equinox,  that 
time  when  the  green  ones  will  prepare  themselves  for  the  long  rest  of 
winter,  the  winged  ones  will  be  casting  their  eyes  to  the  sky  as  they  get 
ready  for  another  long  flight  and  the  four  legged  ones  shed  their  short 
coats  for  long  ones  and  many  fatten  for  the  long  sleep. 

This  is  a reverant  time.  Our  ancestors  planned  many  of  our  most  Sacred 
practices  to  coincide  with  the  cycles  of  Sun,  Moon  and  Earth.  This  time 
of  preparing  for  winter  is  among  those  most  Sacred  of  times.  Give  to  them 
in  a good  way. 

My  half-side,  Danet,  and  I will  have  the  honor  of  sharing  this  time  with 
our  brothers  in  the  ironhouse.  We  will  join  them  in  song,  dance  and 
prayer.  This  year  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  on  September  22  - the  exact 
day  when  Mother  Earth  has  no  tilt  and  night  meets  day  in  perfect  balance, 
and  the  night  of  the  21st  will  be  that  of  a full  moon. 

Canning  produce  for  personal  use  during  the  winter  or  as  give-aways  will 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


give  strength  to  the  change  of  seasons;  and  remind  us  to  be  thankful  for 
the  many  gifts  Creator  grants  us. 


I send  well  wishes  to  all  who  join  us  in  this  celebration  of  life,  and 
ask  that  you  include  all  you  can  in  yours. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 

=w=w=== 
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Tribe  mourns  crash  victims 
August  29,  2002 

Chehalis  indians:  Women  killed  on  1-5  Saturday  worked  in  tribal 
clinic;  four-day  ' nondenominational ' fire  lit 
By  Brian  Mittge 
The  Chronicle 

OAKVILLE  - On  a normal  day,  Valerie  Stuber  and  Deri  Cozad  would 
be  doing  their  part  to  patch  up  scrapes  and  heal  broken  lives  in 
the  medical  and  substance  abuse  clinics  on  the  Chehalis  Indian 
Reservation . 

This  Tuesday  only  memories  of  the  two,  and  that  of  Cozad 's 
daughter  Michele  Ross,  were  present  as  the  tribe  ritually 


mourned  the  three  who  died  in  Saturday's  massive  Interstate  5 
crashes  in  Centralia. 

Tribal  members  are  keeping  a round-the-clock  vigil  at  a 
four-day  bonfire  lit  in  the  tribal  smokehouse. 

Daytime  visitors  quietly  dropped  handfuls  of  tobacco  or  cedar 
boughs  on  the  fire  as  they  prayed.  At  night  community  members 
sang  by  the  fire  and  prayed  in  a sweatlodge  a few  miles  away. 

Outside  the  clinic,  a table  was  covered  with  flowers,  stuffed 
animals  and  other  tokens  of  devotion. 

The  crash  victims  weren't  Chehalis  Indians,  but  tribal  members 
said  Tuesday  they  were  a part  of  the  community. 

"They  might  as  well  have  been  family,"  said  Rick  Hill,  a 
fisherman  and  drum  maker. 

He  said  Stuber's  husband  and  tribal  clinic  physician.  Dr.  Paul 
Stuber  has  also  been  devoted  to  tribal  members. 

"Four  days  is  nothing  for  what  these  people  have  done  for  our 
community,"  said  Mark  Colson,  who  helped  organize  the  bonfire 
and  ceremonies. 

The  tribal  business  council  offered  the  option  of  a paid  week 
off  for  clinic  staffers,  and  the  tribe  sent  a small  delegation 
down  to  family  members  of  the  deceased  in  Longview  and  Kelso. 

The  tribe  offered  prayers  from  a variety  of  Christian  and 
traditional  denominations  over  a set  of  Pendleton  blankets,  then 
sent  them  down  with  clinic  staff  to  the  families  of  the  victims 
in  Longview,  according  to  one  of  the  clinicians,  who  declined  to 
be  identified. 

"The  blanket  represents  the  prayers  and  hugs  of  this  community 
to  these  families,"  said  the  clinician,  who  is  not  a tribal 
member.  "They  have  no  idea  how  many  people  in  this  community  are 
praying  for  them.  Their  loss  is  our  loss." 

Across  the  ballfield  in  the  tribal  smokehouse,  smoke  and 
prayers  wafted  through  a grove  of  oak  trees  and  tribal  members 
came  and  went,  drinking  coffee,  eating  sandwiches  and  offering 
support  to  each  other  as  they  gathered  at  the  fire. 

"We  saw  some  relationships  mend  last  night,"  said  Colson. 

This  four-day  bonfire  is  actually  a "modified  replica"  of  a 
tradition  from  the  Potawatomi  tribe  in  Oklahoma,  Colson  said.  It 
is  being  used  for  the  first  time  on  the  Chehalis  reservation 
because  it  is  a "nondenominational"  service  that  wouldn't  seem 
slanted  toward  Shakers,  Protestants,  Catholics  or  those  who  try 
to  follow  traditional  Chehalis  Indian  ways. 

"We  do  this  for  the  whole  community  and  not  just  one  branch," 

Colson  said.  It's  for  "anyone  touched  by  the  people.  It's  a 
place  to  have  closure  and  pray." 

Brian  Mittge  covers  local  government  for  The  Chronicle.  He  may 
be  reached  by  e-mail  at  bmittge@chronline.com,  or  by  telephoning 
807-8237. 
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Chrystal  Dunn 

Funeral  services  for  former  Cromwell  resident  Chrystal  lanelle  Dunn 
are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Stout-Phillips  Chapel  in  Wewoka. 
Rev.  Mike  Harjo  is  set  to  officiate,  with  assistance  from  Bill  Hobia. 

A wake  service  is  planned  for  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Stout-Phillips 
Chapel  at  6:30  p.m.  Interment  will  be  at  Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church 


Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

Dunn  passed  away  Aug.  24,  2002,  in  Talihina,  at  the  age  of  32. 

She  was  born  Duly  28,  1970,  in  Oklahoma  City,  to  Reuben  Dunn  Sr.  and 
Geraldine  Harjo  Dunn.  While  growing  up  in  the  Cromwell  area,  Dunn 
attended  Butner  public  schools. 

She  was  employed  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  Health  Center  as  a certified 
nurse's  aide. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister  Fanny  Estell  Marlow;  her 
paternal  grandparents  Noah  and  Louisa  Dunn;  and  her  maternal  grandparents 
Charlie  and  Mary  Harjo. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons.  Derrick  Dones,  DeMontre  Dones,  and 
Roger  Dones,  all  of  Talihina;  her  daughter  Kyonnea  Dunn,  Talihina;  her 
father  Reuben  Dunn  Sr.,  Oklahoma  City;  her  mother  Geraldine  Harjo  Dunn, 
Shawnee;  four  brothers,  Daniel  Dorsey,  Shawnee,  Christopher  Adkins, 

Miami,  William  Marlow,  Okla-homa  City,  and  Reuben  Dunn  Dr.,  Shawnee;  and 
three  sisters,  Christine  Blalock,  Miami,  Edith  Scott,  Iowa,  and  DeWanda 
Mar-low,  McLoud. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donald  Hale,  Lance  Watson,  Alvin  Dor-sey  and  Bruce 
Pipkin . 

Howard  Walkingstick 

Funeral  services  for  former  Seminole  County  resident  Howard  Chandler 
Walkingstick  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Barnard  Memorial 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Holdenville.  Rev.  Doe  Robinson  is  set  to 
officiate . 

Interment  is  to  follow  at  Okmulgee  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Hudson-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Walkingstick  died  Saturday,  Aug.  24,  2002  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was 
born  in  Tahlequah  on  Dan.  7,  1915. 

He  graduated  from  Okmulgee  High  School  in  1932. 

Walkingstick  attended  Okmulgee  Business  College  before  leaving  in  1935 
for  George  Washington  University. 

He  graduated  in  1946  as  a professionally  trained  social  worker. 

He  left  Washington  for  Chicago  when  World  War  II  was  declared.  He 
volunteered  into  the  Army  in  May  of  1943  and  was  discharged  in  Dune  of 
1946. 

Walkingstick  returned  to  his  federal  job  in  Chicago  where  he  also  did 
volunteer  work,  which  led  him  to  the  University  of  Denver  School  of 
Social  Work.  He  received  his  Masters  in  1949  and  was  detailed  to 
Albuquerque  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  United  Pueblo  Agency. 

After  working  in  many  states  with  Native  Americans,  he  retired  at 
Anadarko  on  Oct.  30,  1970  where  he  had  been  since  1954. 

Walkingstick  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  Kiwanis,  the  Oklahoma 
Welfare  Association,  and  many  other  organizations. 

Most  recently,  Walkingstick  lived  in  Holdenville  where  he  was  a member 
of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  a regular  at  Kiwanis  and  the  HSPS  as  well  as  the  Elks  Lodge  and 
bingo. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Simon  R.  and  Re-becca 
(Chandler)  Walkingstick  and  eight  siblings. 

Walkingstick  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Galela  Walkingstick. 
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August  28,  2002 

Doe  Redhorse  Benally 

Duly  30,  1909  - Aug.  25,  2002 

Doe  R.  Benally,  93  years  old,  of  the  Burnham-Bisti  area  died  Sunday,  Aug. 
25,  2002.  He  was  born  Duly  30,  1909. 

He  is  survived  by  eight  children,  Kenneth,  Betty,  Glenn,  Wilson,  Patty, 
Priscilla,  Esther  and  Dulius;  a number  of  grandchildren;  and  his  younger 
brother,  Redhorse  Benally. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  64  years,  Annabelle,  in  1996, 
and  a son,  Kee,  in  1993. 


As  a young  man,  our  dad  trained  and  broke  horses  and  was  known  for  his 
expertise  in  horse  evaluation  for  a task.  He  grew  up  with  cattle  and  other 
livestock. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  since  I960,  and  attended  area 
Christian  churches  and  revivals,  a faithful  member  to  the  end. 

In  his  prime,  he  was  a very  hard  worker,  rising  before  sunup  and  going 
to  bed  early  in  order  to  be  up  early  and  have  a long  day. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Aug.  29,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
& Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Pastor  Raymond  Henry  will  bring  a message.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Matthew  Benally,  Patrick  Benally,  Nolan  Benally, 
Rafer  Benally,  Derrick  Abeyta  and  Carlton  Bizardi.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  be  his  children,  Kenneth,  Betty,  Glenn,  Wilson,  Patty,  Priscilla, 
Esther  and  Dulius. 

Following  the  services  there  will  be  a dinner  at  the  San  Duan  Episcopal 
Mission  south  of  San  Duan  River. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  (505)  325-8688. 

Calvin  Dean  Peshlakai 

Dan.  13,  1967  - Aug.  25,  2002 

Calvin  Dean  Peshlakai,  35,  of  Hogback  died  Aug.  25,  2002,  in  Farmington. 
He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1967,  in  Shiprock,  the  son  of  LeRoy  Harry  and  Sarah 
Dackson . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gloryana  Manuelito;  his  mother,  Sarah 
Dackson  and  stepfather,  Herbert  Dackson;  father,  LeRoy  Harry;  three 
daughters,  Cassandra  Mary  Peshlakai,  Autum  Breeze  Peshlakai  and  Kia  Ann 
Peshlakai,  all  of  Fruitland;  four  brothers,  Manuel  and  Elroy  Harry,  Earl 
Victor  and  Mike  Dackson;  and  two  sisters,  Laura  D.  Benally  and  Kendra 
Standingsoldier . He  is  also  survived  by  three  stepchildren.  Day  D.  Reuben, 
Melissa  Reuben  and  Krystopher  D.  Reuben;  two  aunts,  Tonita  Doe  and  husband 
Edward  Doe  Sr.,  of  Hogback,  and  Ella  Vicenti  and  husband,  Clyde,  of  Dulce; 
and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Calvin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Mary  F.  Peshlakai; 
uncle,  Peter  Peshlakai;  aunt,  Lucy  Harry;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Aug.  29,  at  the 
Shiprock  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  burial  at 
Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Clyde  B.  Vicenti,  Edward  Doe  Dr.,  Dames 
Standingsoldier,  Day  Reuben,  Terry  Benally  and  Nathonial  Peshlakai. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  are  Earl  Victor,  Mike  Dackson,  Tonita  and  Edward 
Doe  Sr.,  Manuel  Harry  and  family,  Elroy  Harry  and  family,  Laura  and 
Donathan  Benally  and  family,  Gloryana  Manuelito  and  family,  LeRoy  Harry, 
Sarah  and  Herbert  Dackson,  Robert  Pettigrew,  Ella  and  Clyde  Vicenti  and 
family,  and  Kendra  and  Dames  Standingsoldier. 

Arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland,  (505) 
598-9636. 

Dan  N.  Benally 

Sept.  26,  1914  - Aug.  25,  2002 

Dan  N.  Benally,  87,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  died  Aug.  25,  2002.  He  was 
born  Sept.  26,  1914,  in  Red  Valley.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Clarence 
and  Harry;  three  daughters,  Lula  Tsosie,  Bessie  Chee  and  Della  Etcitty; 
and  four  brothers. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  30,  at  Christ 
the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Father  Dohn  Paul  Sauter  as 
celebrant.  Rosary  will  be  said  at  9:30  a.m.  before  Mass. 

Funeral  services  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636 
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August  28,  2002 
Edgar  Nez 

Edgar  D.  Nez,  73,  died  Monday,  Aug.  26,  2002,  in  Teesto. 

Mr.  Nez  was  born  May  29,  1929,  in  Fingerpoint.  A Medicine  Man,  Mr.  Nez 


also  worked  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  27  years  before  retiring  in  May  1980. 

Mr.  Nez  is  survived  by  wife  Betty  Nez  of  Teesto;  daughter  Delores 
Captain  of  Albuquerque;  daughter  Carol  Hernandez  of  Winslow;  daughter 
Gereldin  Werito  of  Tohajiilee,  N.M.;  daughter  Katherine  Woody  of  Teesto; 
sons  Alex  D.  Nez  of  Indian  Wells;  son  Leonard  D.  Nez  of  Tohajiilee;  son 
Johnathan  D.  Nez  of  Tohajiilee;  brother  Kee  Nez  George  of  Castle  Butte; 
brother  Ross  D.  Nez  of  Teesto;  22  grandchildren;  and  26  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  Greer's  Scott 
Mortuary  Chapel  in  Winslow.  Interment  will  follow  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary. 
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August  29,  2002 
Jennie  Bullis 

Jennie  Bullis,  84,  of  San  Carlos  died  Aug.  21  in  Globe.  She  was  born  in 
San  Carlos  and  worked  as  an  assistant  at  Older  Adult  Care  in  Bylas.  She 
was  a member  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Bylas . 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Joann  Newton  of  Bylas  and  Carmelita 
Victor  of  Cutter;  14  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren  and  eight 
great-great-grandchildren . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today  (Wednesday, 
Aug.  28)  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will 
follow  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Lamont  Mortuary. 

September  1,  2002 

Catherine  Virginia  Case 

Catherine  Virginia  Case,  68,  of  San  Carlos  died  Aug.  23  at  Chandler 
Regional  Hospital.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  was  a lifelong  area 
resident . 

Mrs.  Case  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Matilda  Bowman  of  Whiteriver  and 
Lily  Ann  Alden  of  San  Carlos;  three  sons,  Alonzo  Case  Jr.  and  Lorenzo  Case 
of  San  Carlos,  and  Anthony  Case  of  Peach  Springs;  two  brothers,  Henry 
Hinton  and  Albert  Harris  of  Bylas;  one  sister,  Lula  Russell  of  Bylas;  26 
grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  1 at  the  Catherine  Case 
residence  on  Mormon  Hill  Road  in  San  Carlos.  Rosary  will  follow  at  7 p.m. 
Sept.  1 at  the  Catherine  Case  residence. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  2,  at  World  Evangelist 
Revival  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will  be  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary. 
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August  28,  2002 

Jacqueline  Williams 

POCATELLO  - Jacqueline  Williams,  53,  died  early  Sunday  morning,  August 
25,  2002,  at  her  home  following  an  extended  illness. 

She  was  born  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  on  March  18,  1949,  to  Simon  Williams 
and  Irene  Shay  Williams.  She  attended  Tyhee  Elementary,  Hawthorne  Junior 
High  and  graduated  from  Highland  High  School. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  and  held  various  callings  including  Relief  Society  President, 
first  counselor  in  the  Relief  Society  and  spiritual  living  teacher.  She 
was  also  gospel  doctrine  teacher,  and  taught  Sunday  school  to  the  13-  and 
14-year  olds. 

She  was  a hard  worker  throughout  her  life.  She  had  excellent  typing 
skills  and  worked  in  various  secretarial  positions,  the  last  of  which  was 
secretary  in  the  facilities  department  with  Indian  Health  Service.  She 


enjoyed  spending  time  with  hen  family,  especially  her  grandchildren,  Tia, 
Tashelle  and  Reese. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Simon  Williams  and  her  children,  Daniel 
Broncho,  Carmela  Williams,  Candice  Broncho,  Tara  (Manuel)  Tinajero,  Darla 
Reyes,  lack  (Lisa)  Galloway  and  Shellie  Galloway.  She  is  also  survived  by 
sisters,  Geraldine  Williams  and  Shirley  Williams;  and  one  Aunt,  Ida 
Murillo.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Irene.  She  was  also 
preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Douglas  Broncho. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  August  27,  2002  from  7 p.m. 
to  9 p.m.  in  the  Henderson-Cornelison  Funeral  Home,  431  North  15th  Ave., 
Pocatello.  Funeral  services  will  be  Wednesday,  August  28,  2002,  at  2 p.m. 
in  the  Fort  Hall  LDS  Branch  Chapel,  Yellowstone  Ave.,  Highway  91,  with 
President  Merlin  Blad  conducting,  where  the  family  will  receive  friends 
from  1 p.m.  to  1:45  p.m.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Gibson  Cemetery,  where  the 
casket  will  not  be  open  prior  to  interment. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Henderson-Cornelison  Funeral 
Home,  431  N.  15th  Ave.,  Pocatello. 
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August  28,  2002 
Irma  Florence  Reddoor 

POPLAR  - Irma  went  home  to  be  with  our  Heavenly  Father  on  Aug.  23,  2002. 
We  will  miss  her  dearly.  Our  consolation  is  that  she  is  enveloped  in  love, 
peace  and  joy  of  the  Lord.  Her  faith  was  the  backbone,  which  withstood 
physical  and  earthly  obstacles,  and  allowed  her  to  humbly  and  gracefully 
cope  with  the  obstacles  in  dignity. 

She  was  born  in  Poplar  to  David  L.  Reddoor,  Sr.  and  Mabel  Geraldine 
Shields  on  Nov.  9,  1935.  Irma  grew  up  in  the  Poplar,  Chelsea  and  Fort  Kipp 
areas.  Irma  attended  school  in  Oglala,  S.D.;  Poplar;  Flandreau  Indian 
School  in  South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  Brockton  High  School.  She  also 
attended  Cook  Christian  School  in  Arizona  1954-1955.  Throughout  life  Irma 
attended  UCLA,  Southern  California  and  graduated  from  NAES  in  Poplar. 

Irma  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  from  Sept.  23,  1955,  to  Oct.  3, 
1957. 

Irma  married  Robert  E.  Binder,  Sr.  on  Dune  15,  1957.  They  had  four 
children.  They  lived  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Hawaii  and  California. 
Irma  and  Robert  became  life  long  friends  and  established  a mutual  respect 
and  support  for  each  other. 

Irma  married  Thomas  Frazier  around  1979  and  eventually  returned  to 
Montana . 

Irma  participated  and  had  membership  in  various  organizations.  A few 
mentioned  are  Dakota  Presbytery  Elder-Deacon  Association,  Lindsey  Ladies 
Aid,  Dakota  Choir,  Nathan  Crazy  Bull  Post,  Women's  Warrior  Society  and 
Ladies  Groups  in  Albuquerque. 

Irma's  most  significant  accomplishment  was  her  walk  with  the  Lord,  and 
she  was  always  happy  to  share  that.  She  loved  singing  Dakota  Hymns.  Irma 
was  always  filled  with  laughter  and  love  and  will  be  best  remembered  by 
that.  She  kept  in  touch  with  many  and  often  seemed  to  know  just  when  to 
call  or  write  someone.  Hawaii  was  her  fond  place,  and  it  was  right  that 
she  just  returned  from  there. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  paternal  grandparents.  Rev.  Basil  and 
Blanche  Melbourne  Reddoor;  maternal  grandparents,  Andrew  and  Florence 
Lambert  Shields;  father,  David  L.  Reddoor,  Sr.;  mother,  Mabel  Shields 
Reddoor;  sister,  Mary  Mabel  Reddoor;  brother,  Gabriel  Andrew  Reddoor; 
brother,  Timothy  Reddoor,  Sr. 

Irma  is  survived  by  son,  Robert  E.  Binder,  Dr.  (Martha)  of  California; 
daughter,  Debra  Running  Bear  (Manuel)  of  New  Mexico;  son,  David  W.  Binder 
(Kathy)  of  California;  daughter,  Lisa  Asad  (Asad  Mushtaq)  of  Poplar; 
special  friends,  Robert  E.  Binder,  Sr.  of  California  and  Shirley  Nordwick 
of  New  Mexico;  sister,  Abigail  Reddoor  and  family  of  Poplar;  brother, 

David  L.  Reddoor,  Dr.  of  Arizona;  maternal  aunties,  Gwendolyn  Mail  and 
Eunice  Shields-Alfrey,  both  of  Poplar;  grandchildren,  Robert  E.  Binder  III, 
Katerri  Binder  Rodriguez,  Melissa  Binder,  Lamont  Running  Bear,  William 


Binder,  Bonnie  Binder,  Dames  Binder,  Ben  Binder,  Gabriel  Beauchman,  Dr., 
Adam  Binder,  Hannaha  Binder  and  Ahmed  Mushtaq;  great-grandchild  Avery; 
numerous  more  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  relatives. 

She  will  be  missed  by  her  cousins,  numerous  relatives,  and  her  many 
special  friends. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  Lindsey  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Poplar  on  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  with  a dinner  following.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  Lindsey  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  at  10  a.m.  Aug.  30 
with  burial  at  Chelsea  Cemetery. 

August  30,  2002 

Dosephine  Louise  Spotted  Wolf  Cooper  - "Holy  Walking  Woman" 

BUSBY  - On  Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  28,  2002,  our  loving  mother  passed 
from  this  world  to  continue  her  journey,  surrounded  by  the  love  of  her 
children  and  family. 

She  was  born  to  Patrick  and  Dean  Walters  Spotted  Wolf  on  March  29,  1935, 
in  Lame  Deer.  Dosephine  was  a proud  direct  descendant  of  Chief  Whistling 
Elk  and  Chief  Spotted  Wolf,  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation,  who 
participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  She  attended  St.  Labre, 
Busby  and  Colstrip  schools. 

In  her  younger  years,  she  was  an  avid  horsewoman  and  worked  on  the 
family  ranch.  She  competed  in  the  Miss  Indian  America  title  in  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  in  the  early  1950s. 

On  Sept.  27,  1954,  she  married  Bob  Cooper  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  The  couple 
made  their  home  in  Gillette,  Wyo.,  for  26  years.  During  this  time 
Dosephine  worked  at  Boyd's  Supermarket  as  the  deli  manager  and  at  various 
other  restaurants.  The  family  spent  a lot  of  time  boating  together  at 
Keyhole  Reservoir.  In  1981,  Dosephine  moved  back  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  In  1987  she  married  William  "Bud"  Speelman  in  a traditional 
Cheyenne  ceremony,  officiated  by  the  late  Austin  Two  Moons,  Sr.  Bud  passed 
from  this  life  in  1988. 

Dosephine  had  many  accomplishments  in  her  career,  but  she  was  most  proud 
of  the  deli  she  started  and  managed  at  the  Cheyenne  Depot  in  Lame  Deer  for 
eight  years.  She  was  a very  hard  and  dedicated  worker.  Socializing  with 
her  "bingo  friends"  was  a big  part  of  her  life.  She  was  always  in  the  mood 
for  bingo  and  a good  laugh  at  the  Charging  Horse  Casino  or  Doc  and  Eddy's. 

There  was  nothing  that  made  Do  more  proud  than  her  family.  She  had  a 
bragging  story,  with  pictures,  for  every  one  of  her  children, 
grandchildren  or  great  grandchildren.  Her  love  for  her  family  was  so 
strong  that  she  would  have  done  anything  for  them. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Donna  (Mike)  Hurff  of  Busby,  Donald  Dale 
(Marlene)  Cooper,  Barbara  (Craig)  Weber  and  George  (Lori)  Cooper,  all  of 
Gillette,  Wyo.,  and  Shawna  (Ken)  Cooper  of  Billings;  her  step-children 
(whom  she  took  as  her  own),  Michael  Cooper  of  Sheridan,  Mary  Ann  (Leon) 
Milacek  of  Lyons,  Colo.;  brothers,  Clarence  (Adeline)  Spotted  Wolf  of 
Ashland  and  Clifford  Spotted  Wolf  of  Lame  Deer;  sisters.  Ruby  Flying  and 
Aladine  (Dames)  Spang,  both  of  Lame  Deer,  Eldora  (Desse)  Bement  of 
Ashland;  uncle,  David  Glenmore  of  Busby;  14  grandchildren;  five  great- 
grandchildren; numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  extended  families  include  the 
Glenmores  and  Real  Birds.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her 
sons,  Bobby  Cooper  and  Patrick  Cooper;  sisters,  Mollie  Small  and  Beatrice 
Rowland;  brother.  Dames  Spotted  Wolf  Sr. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Arpin,  Dr.  Meyers  and  the  St.  Vincent 
ICU  nurses  for  all  their  care  and  support. 

Mom,  it  broke  our  hearts  to  let  you  go.  We  know  you  are  in  God's  bands 
and  free  of  pain.  We  love  you  very  much  and  you  will  always  be  a part  of 
our  lives. 

Rosary  will  be  Thursday  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in 
Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Graveside  visitation  9-10  a.m.  with  burial 
at  10  a.m.  at  Mt.  Pisgah  Cemetery  in  Gillette.  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in 
Hardin  is  handling  the  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Robert  E.  Mitchell 

ROCKY  BOY  --  Robert  E.  "Bobby"  Mitchell,  66,  a Marine  Corps  veteran  and 
night  watchman  for  the  Rocky  Boy  Health  Board,  died  of  a heart  attack 
Monday  at  his  home.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Rocky  Boy,  followed  by  burial  with  military  honors  in  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  include  sons  lames  Dean  Mitchell,  leffrey 
Four  Souls  and  Grant  Saddler;  brothers  Russell  lames  Mitchell  and  Wallace 
Paul  Mitchell;  daughters  Candy  Carter  and  Rosa  larvey;  nine  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Livestock  sales  used  to  ease  drought  impact 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

TUBA  CITY 

Aug.  22,  2002 

The  cow  made  it  about  seven  feet  into  the  corral  from  the  livestock 
trailer  before  going  down. 

It  never  got  up. 

A pair  - a cow  and  a calf  - were  in  a little  better  condition. 

They  moved  about  the  corral  eating  hay  but  the  backbone  and  ribs  of  the 
cow  could  be  clearly  seen. 

Dr.  Doe  Bahe,  a Navajo  Nation  veterinarian  working  in  the  Tuba  City 
office,  said  the  pair  were  "emaciated." 

When  asked  if  the  cow  and  pair  were  suffering,  Bahe  immediately  said, 
"If  you  were  starving,  you'd  be  suffering." 

But  even  though  the  pair  were  starved,  they  were  among  425  head  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  goats  that  were  auctioned  off  at  the  emergency 
Navajo  Nation  livestock  sale  here  on  Monday. 

The  livestock  brought  in  a total  of  $83,610.53  to  about  220  owners  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  Navajo  reservation. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  sponsored  the 
livestock  sale,  also  paid  the  owners  an  additional  10  cents  per  pound  for 
their  animals. 

The  10  is  encouragement  for  livestock  owners  to  bring  their  animals  to 
livestock  sales  sponsored  by  the  department. 

The  incentive  is  part  of  the  $2.9  million  in  emergency  drought  funds 
OK'd  by  tribal  council  on  Duly  15. 

Drought  in  third  year 

Bahe  said  the  people  need  to  reduce  to  their  livestock  because  the  land 
cannot  sustain  the  animals. 

This  is  not  the  first  year  that  the  reservation ' s in  a drought,  he  said 
Bahe  said  the  drought  is  in  its  third  year  and  this  year  it's  the  worse 
He  said  livestock  owners  need  to  feed  and  water  their  animals  and  not 
just  turn  them  loose  on  the  land,  where  there's  no  water  or  grass. 

Bahe  said  there  were  some  pretty  good  cattle  and  pairs  brought  into  the 
livestock  sale  and  they  were  bought  for  91  cents  a pound. 

If  livestock  owners  want  to  get  a good  price  for  their  animals,  they 


need  to  show  responsibility,  which  means  they  need  to  cull  out  the 
undesirables,  he  said. 

Bahe  said  the  cow  that  went  down  should  have  been  culled  a long  time  ago 
because  it  was  old. 

Other  cattle  that  need  to  be  culled  are  the  ones  with  bad  teeth,  bad 
teats  or  are  wild,  he  said. 

The  livestock  owners  also  need  to  get  their  animals  vaccinated  and  it 
should  be  done  in  the  neck  or  other  subcutaneous  areas,  not  in  the  prime 
cut  areas,  such  as  the  loin  and  back  area,  Bahe  emphasized. 

He  said  the  owners  should  also  castrate,  de-horn  and  wean  their  animals 
early. 

Cattle  buyers  are  also  looking  for  crossbred  heifers  because  they're 
stronger,  not  runty  and  they  have  longer  frames,  said  Bahe. 

Uniform  product 

He  said  the  long-range  goal  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  under  the 
directorship  of  Dohn  Blueyes,  is  to  work  with  livestock  owners  so  they 
eventually  produce  a uniform  product. 

Bahe  said  that  means  the  cattle  are  the  same  size  and  color. 

He  looked  over  the  cattle  that  were  penned  at  the  livestock  auction  and 
noted  that  they  were  all  different  sizes  and  colors. 

Bahe  said  there  are  pockets  across  the  reservation  where  some  livestock 
owners  and  livestock  associations  are  responsible  for  animals  - and  then 
there  are  the  owners  and  associations  that  will  not  change. 

Bahe  said  there's  an  individual  in  Dennehotso  that  owns  several  sheep. 

The  sheep  are  fed  hay  in  the  morning  and  then  they're  let  loose  but  the 
only  green  vegetation  in  the  area  is  greasewood,  which  is  poisonous,  he 
said,  and  so  the  sheep  die. 

But  then  it's  the  Agriculture  Department,  their  staff  and  the 
veterinarians  that  get  the  blame  when  an  animal  goes  down  or  dies,  he  said. 

Bahe  and  Blueyes,  in  separate  interviews,  said  livestock  owners  think 
the  veterinary  offices  have  "miracle  shots"  that  can  bring  their  animals 
out  of  starvation. 

"Veterinary  care  is  not  a panacea,"  said  Blueyes. 

Over  carrying  capacity 

He  noted  that  the  current  legal  carrying  capacity  of  the  reservation  is 
125,000  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  goals. 

The  Agriculture  Department  suspects  that  there  are  more  than  200,000 
animals  on  the  range,  said  Blueyes. 

He  said  that  means  that  the  land  is  supporting  more  than  75,000  over  the 
legal  limit. 

Bahe  noted  that  the  legal  limit  or  permitted  animals  is  based  on  the 
condition  of  the  reservation  range  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

The  council  needed  to  pass  the  new  grazing  act  to  get  this  situation 
under  control,  he  said. 

Bahe  said  the  tribal  lawmakers  decided  to  have  the  people  vote  on  the 
grazing  act  and  so  now  it's  up  to  the  people  to  help  the  land  that  they 
call  Mother  Earth. 

He  said  the  Agriculture  Department  will  be  doing  its  part  by  sponsoring 
more  livestock  sales,  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  animals  on  the  land. 

Bahe  added  that  more  livestock  owners  are  asking  for  sales. 

Roland  Bennett  of  Cow  Springs  said  he  brought  his  cattle  to  the  sale 
because  of  a very  "simple"  reason  - the  drought. 

Bennett  said  he  got  between  82  and  91  cents  a pound  for  his  animals, 
which  made  him  happy. 

He  said  there  are  other  livestock  sales  around  the  reservation,  but  the 
buyer  sets  the  price. 

At  this  sale,  the  animals  were  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder,  said 
Bennett . 

Thinner  animals 

Marvin  Roberts,  a buyer  from  the  Phoenix  and  Texas  area,  said  he  usually 
buys  livestock  from  the  reservation  and  notices  that  this  year's  animals 
were  a lot  thinner. 


And  that's  because  there's  nothing  on  the  land  for  them  to  eat  and 
there's  no  water,  said  Roberts. 

He  bought  about  300  head  of  livestock  and  was  figuring  out  which  ones 
could  survive  the  70  to  100  mile  trip  to  the  yard. 

Roberts  said  some  of  the  cows  looked  too  weak  to  make  it. 

Blueyes  said  the  Agriculture  Department's  veterinarians  check  all  the 
animals  at  the  livestock  sales  the  department  sponsors  so  the  buyers  are 
treated  fairly. 

He  said  when  animals  that  are  sold  at  reservation  auctions  don't  make  it 
back  to  the  buyer's  yard,  it  gives  Navajo  livestock  a bad  reputation. 

Ray  Castillo,  an  Agriculture  Department  extension  agent,  said  an  animal 
that  went  through  the  department's  auction  in  Leupp  never  made  it  to  Texas. 

The  cow  that  went  down  at  the  Tuba  City  sale  was  not  sold  and  its  owner 
later  picked  it  up. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Running  Cranes  gather  for  honoring,  transfer  of  sacred  objects 
BY  DOHN  MCGILL,  GLACIER  REPORTER 
Thursday,  August  29,  2002 

It  was  a triple  event  that  brought  the  Running  Crane  clan  together  at 
their  family  campground  near  Twin  Lakes  at  Heart  Butte  last  Saturday.  The 
surviving  elder,  William  Running  Crane,  passed  down  two  objects  to  his 
sons.  Doe  Bear,  or  Walter  Running  Crane,  was  given  his  father's  pipe,  and 
Roger  "Sassy"  Running  Crane  received  the  elder's  warbonnet.  And  finally 
Glenn  Rhodes,  ex-son-in-law,  was  there  to  present  a plaque  to  William  and 
the  family  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  D.C.,  declaring 
the  family's  name  will  appear  on  the  Honor  Wall  of  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Earl  Old  Person  was  on  hand  with  the  Rawhide  Orchestra  - A1  Potts,  Kenny 
Arnoux,  Kenneth  Old  Person,  Doe  Old  Chief  and  Windy  Old  Chief  - both  to 
provide  the  singing  and  drumming  appropriate  to  the  event  and  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  attendant  to  changing  ownership  of  sacred  objects. 

Members  of  the  family  came  from  all  over  Montana,  said  Marilyn  Rhodes, 
William's  daughter,  as  well  as  Washington,  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota.  Since 
there  were  three  things  to  get  done,  she  said  it  was  decided  to  combine 
everything  into  one  family  gathering. 

While  thunderstorms  threatened  in  the  mountains,  the  scene  on  the 
forested  hills  of  the  Running  Crane  land  was  idyllic.  Dust  the  right 
temperature,  light  breezes  and  partly  cloudy  skies,  along  with  the  intense 
quiet  of  the  place,  lent  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and  dignity  to  the  affair. 

The  Rawhide  Orchestra  opened  with  singing;  then  Earl  Old  Person 
introduced  the  warbonnet  transfer  by  singling  out  veterans  among  the 
assembly  (A1  Potts,  George  Day,  Doe  Bear  and  Philip  Dog  Gun)  and  having 
them  dance  in  honor  of  William  and  Roger.  Old  Person  said  it  was  William 
who  had  given  the  vets  in  his  family  the  strength  and  courage  to  meet 
their  duties. 

Old  Person  explained  the  ceremony  for  transferring  warbonnets  is 
practically  unknown  in  the  present  day.  He  said  he'd  learned  the  process 
from  an  elder  in  Canada  long  ago,  and  he  worked  with  Doe  Bear  and  the 
smudge  to  effect  the  transfer  in  a good  way.  Then  Roger  pushed  William  in 
his  wheelchair  around  the  circle  in  an  honor  dance,  followed  by  members  of 
the  family. 

Father  Dan  Powers  spoke,  saying  that  despite  the  fact  William  is  now 


confined  to  the  wheelchair,  "he  is  not  powerless.  He  is  powerful.  And  some 
of  that  power  has  been  given  to  Sassy,"  who  he  enjoined  to  use  that  power 
for  the  good  of  all. 

Glenn  Rhodes  has  been  coming  to  Blackfeet  country  since  he  was  a boy, 
said  his  ex-wife  Marilyn.  He  danced  with  Wades  In  The  Water  and  his  wife 
back  in  the  1950s,  she  said,  and  was  friends  with  many  of  the  Blackfeet 
elders  including  the  Stands  Alones  from  Canada,  Nora  Spanish,  Mary  Johnson, 
George  and  Molly  Kicking  Woman,  and  Cecile  Horn. 

Glenn  said,  in  his  presentation  to  William,  that  he'd  given  money  to  the 
Smithsonian  before  but  realized  he  could  make  several  donations  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  and  thereby  get  the  names  of  all 
his  Blackfeet  friends  included  on  the  Honor  Wall.  He  said  that  while  some 
of  the  names  on  the  wall  will  be  of  people  "who  just  wanted  to  see  them 
there,"  his  additions  will  be  of  people  who  he  feels  should  truly  be 
memorialized  in  that  place. 

Marilyn  said  some  members  of  her  family  are  discussing  going  to  the 
nation's  capital  to  see  their  names  included  on  the  Wall.  William,  for 
example,  is  honored  along  with  his  wife,  Helen,  who  died  in  1995,  and 
their  whole  family.  "I  heard  this  morning  from  Babe  Gopher  in  Great  Falls, 

" she  said,  "and  the  Stands  Alones  are  talking  about  it,  too." 

Hearing  the  songs,  watching  the  dance  and  experiencing  the  silence  and 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  it  was  hard  to  believe  everyone  would  be 
traveling  back  to  a 21st  Century  world  in  a day  or  two.  And  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  which  world  was  more  real. 
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Receivership:  The  Path  to  True  IIM  Trust  Reform 
By  Elouise  Cobell 

The  closer  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  comes  to  being  held  in  contempt, 
the  more  myths  and  untruths  we  hear  about  the  future  of  the  Individual 
Indian  Trust. 

It's  critical  that  we  keep  the  facts  - not  the  myths  and  the  politics  - 
in  focus. 

Contempt  for  Norton  and  the  chances  for  true  reform  of  the  IIM  trust  are 
related.  If  the  Court  holds  Norton  in  contempt,  the  judge  will  be  much 
freer  to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  broken  trust 
system  is  fixed,  including  appointment  of  a receiver  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  IIM  Trust  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
court . 

Norton's  big  weapon  to  try  to  stave  off  contempt  and  receivership  is  her 
BITAM  proposal  to  reorganize  her  trust  responsibilities.  By  mixing  both 
tribal  and  the  IIM  trusts  together  in  her  plan  - which  under  the  law  must 
be  managed  separately  - she  violates  the  most  fundamental  trust  duties  and 
well-settled  principles  of  trust  law.  She  also  is  attempting  to  divide 
Indian  Country.  And  keeping  Indian  Country  divided  is  the  oldest  and  most 
cynical  trick  in  Interior's  bag. 

The  best  way  to  keep  united  is  to  deal  in  what's  real.  Here  are  some 
very  important  points  to  remember: 

The  Cobell  lawsuit  only  involves  the  IIM  trust.  Our  legal  battle  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tribal  trusts.  We  have  fought  in  court  for  nearly 
six  years  on  behalf  of  the  500,000  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 
Only  Norton's  proposal  unlawfully  lumps  the  two  together. 

Receivership  will  not  sever  the  trust  relationship;  it  will  enhance  the 
trust  relationship.  The  Cobell  plaintiffs  have  asked  that  the  IIM  Trust  be 
put  in  the  care  of  a receiver  appointed  and  supervised  by  a federal  court. 


To  ensure  that  the  United  States  government  properly  discharges  its  trust 
duties,  we  desperately  need  highly  skilled  crisis  managers  who  report  to 
the  court.  These  court  officers  can  put  the  trust  on  a solid  footing,  with 
at  least  the  controls  and  accountability  that  a commercial  trust  uses  to 
protect  people's  money.  At  no  point  will  the  trust  relationship  be  cut  off. 
The  trust  will  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  government.  But  until  it  is 
fixed,  the  administrator  will  be  the  Judicial  Branch  of  the  government 
because  the  Executive  Branch  is  unfit.  Unlike  tribes,  IIM  trust 
beneficiaries  cannot  place  their  trust  funds  in  private  banks  or  money 
markets.  The  IIM  trustee  is  the  United  States  government  and  its  three 
branches.  The  trust  duties  are  delegated  to  the  Interio  r Secretary.  And, 
when  the  delegate  fails  - as  the  Secretary  has  done  here  --  the  Judiciary 
must  intervene  directly  to  ensure  that  the  trust  obligations  owed  by  the 
United  States  are  discharged  properly  and  solely  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  Simply  put,  your  car  doesn't 
change  owners  just  because  a member  of  your  family  is  at  the  wheel. 

The  receiver  will  be  both  a court  officer  and  an  experienced 
professional.  The  Interior  Secretary  has  failed  at  her  fiduciary  duties. 

If  the  court  agrees  that  a receiver  is  needed  - as  we  hope  and  expect  - 
the  court  will  appoint  the  receiver  and  will  decide  how  receivership  is 
structured.  This  court  officer  will  be  a trustee-delegate  too,  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  him  from  the  court,  free  from 
politics  and  other  bad  influences. 

Interior  does  not  deserve  "one  more  chance."  Interior  has  had  so  many 
"last  chances,"  it  defies  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  Norton's  top  aides, 
James  Cason,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb 
testified  Feb.  26  to  Congress.  In  their  own  testimony,  they  said,  "GAO 
audits  of  1928,  1952  and  1955,  as  well  as  30  Inspector  General  reports 
since  1982  had  found  fault  with  management  of  the  [trust]  system."  That 
first,  incomplete  audit  report  was  72  years  ago.  There's  a pattern  here. 

It  is  time  to  put  the  IIM  trust  in  competent,  professional,  accountable 
hands  and  make  it  into  a proper  trust.  "The  Secretary  basically  admitted 
that  [her]  department  is  unable  to  conduct  a historical  accounting  of 
these  trust  funds,"  says  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-W.Va.),  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Resources  Committee.  "That  being  the  case,  I think  it  is  time  the 
department  stop  wasting  taxpayer  dollars  on  hare-brained  schemes  and  more 
consultants  and  begin  serious  settlement  negotiations  with  the 
plaintiffs . " 

Only  a receiver  can  bring  about  true  trust  reform.  Whatever  Norton  says, 
her  department  lacks  the  tools  and  the  will  power  to  turn  the  IIM  trust 
around.  The  IIM  trust  has  been  a bureaucratic  and  political  football  for 
more  than  a century.  The  trust  fiasco  is  a direct  product  of  its 
environment:  turf  battles,  budget  battles,  power  struggles  and  politics. 

As  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  said  in  an  editorial,  "It  is  senseless 
to  tolerate  this  record  any  longer.  [The  judge]  needs  to  remove  this 
problem  from  the  political  arena." 

After  fighting  and  winning  in  court  for  almost  six  years,  we  are  drawing 
close  to  our  goal  of  forcing  real  reform  of  the  IIM  Trust.  No  one  should 
be  distracted  by  the  myths.  Even  some  of  our  opponents  are  giving  us 
credit . 

"I  think  the  Cobell  lawsuit  is  a blessing,"  the  BIA's  McCaleb  told  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  recently.  "It  focused  national 
attention  on  this  issue.  Five  years  ago,  nobody  knew,  so  nobody  cared 
outside  of  Indian  Country.  Now  they  do." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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Recognize  the  other  American  Indian  code  talkers 
By  BERNARD  BOSSOM  and  WILLIAM  C.  MEADOWS 
Wed,  Aug.  21,  2002 

Many  Americans  have  recently  been  introduced  to  the  American  Indian  code 
talkers  of  World  War  II.  However,  like  the  blind  man  who  touched  an 
elephants  trunk  and  described  that  animal  as  being  long  and  tubular,  the 
current  vision  of  the  code  talkers  is  incomplete. 

There  were  17  tribes,  not  just  one,  that  provided  our  military  forces  in 
the  battlefield  with  this  direct  form  of  voice  radio  communication.  When 
Indian  code  talkers  were  brought  into  battlefield  communications,  their 
monitored  messages  became  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  enemy.  Their 
codes  were  never  broken  because  the  enemy  didnt  realize  that  the  languages 
used  and  the  codes  built  upon  them  were  the  languages  of  different 
American  Indian  tribes. 

Traditional  techniques  used  code  books  by  both  the  sender  and  the 
receiver  and  could  take  a half-hour  or  longer  to  understand.  The  code 
talkers,  however,  would  speak,  and  the  listener  would  translate  into 
English  immediately. 

Code  talkers  were  used  in  World  War  I,  too.  Fifteen  Choctaw  from  the 
Oklahoma  36th  Infantry  Division  were  first  used  on  Oct.  28,  1918,  in  an 
assault  that  overwhelmed  the  German  troops  at  Forest  Ferme  in  France.  They 
spoke  in  their  everyday  language  (unencoded  everyday  language  is  called 
Type  2 messaging)  and  were  viewed  as  responsible  for  the  halt  of  many 
German  offensives  and  for  important  advances  by  American  forces. 

As  word  spread  in  military  circles  about  their  success,  other  Comanche, 
Cheyenne,  Cherokee,  Osage  and  Yankton  Sioux  were  recruited  by  other  units. 

Ironically,  at  this  same  time,  the  U.S.  governments  official  Indian 
assimilation  policy  was  marked  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  their 
native  languages  by  Indian  children  and  adults.  The  object  of  this  policy 
was  to  wholly  eradicate  the  Indians  cultures,  religions  and  languages  and 
forcefully  promote  Indians  assimilation  into  the  white  society  and  to 
adopt  the  English  language.  This  policy  was  largely  a failure. 

In  1940  the  U.S.  Army  viewed  the  Nazi  conquests  as  a forecast  of  an 
imminent  war  in  which  the  U.S.  would  become  involved.  It  recruited  Indians 
to  develop  new  codes  that  were  built  upon  their  native  languages. 

These  codes  were  even  more  confounding  to  a listener  --  even  from  the 
same  tribe  --  who  was  not  trained.  (The  code  built  upon  a native  language 
was  called  Type  1 messaging.)  This  program  included  17  Chippewa  and  Oneida, 
17  Comanche,  19  Sac  and  Fox  (Mesquakie)  and,  later  in  1941,  11  Hopi. 

During  World  War  II  the  Assiniboine,  Cherokee,  Chocktaw  Kiowa,  Pawnee, 
Sioux  (both  Dakota  and  Lakota),  Menominee,  Muscogee  Creek  and  Seminole 
were  also  recruited  for  Type  2 code  talking.  Upon  learning  of  the  Armys 
success,  in  1942  the  Marine  Corps  recruited  420  Navajo  and  began  to  train 
them  in  Type  1 code  talking. 

The  Navajo  code  talkers  performance  at  Iwo  lima  was  so  critical  in  that 
battle  that  Major  Howard  Conner  stated,  "Were  it  not  for  the  Navajos, 
the  Marines  would  never  have  taken  the  island." 

When  World  War  II  ended,  a threat  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  loomed. 

All  code  talkers  were  sworn  to  secrecy.  They  took  this  pledge  seriously. 

In  1997  a reporter  telephoned  Clarence  Wolfguts  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  to 
schedule  an  interview,  having  learned  that  he  had  been  a Sioux  code  talker 
in  World  War  II. 

Wolfgutss  wife  told  the  reporter  that  he  had  made  an  awful  mistake. 
"Clarence,"  she  said,  "was  never  any  code  talker."  As  it  turned  out, 
Wolfguts  was  a member  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux  code-talker  team.  For  53 
years  of  marriage,  he  never  broke  his  pledge  of  secrecy  --  not  even  to  his 
wife . 

The  Navajo  served  in  the  Pacific  both  in  the  Corps  and,  together  with 
Muscogee  Creek,  in  the  Navy.  Lakota  were  Army  code  talkers  in  several 
Pacific  Island  battles.  Muscogee  Creek  were  used  in  the  battle  of  Attu  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands  off  Alaska.  Comanche  served  with  the  Fourth  Signal 
Company  in  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  Motorized  in  Europe. 

The  Navajo  have  received  deserved  honor  for  their  military  service. 


However,  similar  recognition  waits  for  those  of  the  other  16  tribes. 

In  1963  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  then  president  of  France,  created  the 
new  Ordre  Nationale  du  Merite  (National  Order  of  Merit),  the  third  highest 
medal  awarded  by  the  French  government.  Among  its  first  recipients  chosen 
for  this  high  honor  in  the  First  Rank  were  the  Comanche  code  talkers  whom 
de  Gaulle  acknowledged  as  being  invaluable  to  the  Allied  victory  in  France. 

The  code  talkers  continued  to  work  throughout  World  War  II  and,  later, 
some  served  in  the  Korean  War  and  in  Vietnam.  During  their  long  service, 
their  codes  were  never  broken  and,  while  many  were  killed  in  combat,  not 
one  of  them  was  ever  captured. 

Bernard  Bossom  is  executive  director,  and  William  C.  Meadows  is  director 
of  research,  of  the  national  Native  American  Veterans  Oral  History  Project. 
Copyright  c.  2001  miamiherald  and  wire  service  sources.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Healing  Pole  Makes  Stop  In  S.D. 

Friday,  August  30,  2002 

MARTY  (AP)  --  A "healing  pole"  built  by  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation  of 
Washington  state  for  victims  of  the  Sept.  11  attacks  made  a stop  at  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribal  Headquarters  in  Marty. 

The  13-foot-high  healing  pole  is  an  intricate  carving  of  an  eagle,  a 
bear  and  a bear  cub,  representing  the  men,  women  and  children  who  suffered 
and  died  as  a result  of  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New  York. 

When  several  Lummi  representatives  brought  the  healing  pole  to  Marty  on 
Wednesday,  the  Yankton  Sioux  tribe  got  a chance  to  pray  and  meditate  in 
its  presence. 

Tribal  Chairwoman  Madonna  Archambeau  said  it  was  a powerful  experience. 

"In  your  heart,  it  makes  you  feel  good,  that  something  so  drastically 
happened  there  on  the  11th  --  that  we  could  be  a part  of  it  too  for  the 
healing  process,"  she  said. 

The  carvers  of  the  pole,  lewell  lames  and  Charles  Miller,  said  the  totem 
will  be  unveiled  and  installed  Sept.  7 in  Sterling  Forest,  northwest  of 
New  York. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Means  Announces  Plans  to  Seek  OST  Presidency 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Rapid  City,  S.D.  (AP)  - American  Indian  activist  Russell  Means  is 
planning  to  run  for  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  the  election 
this  fall. 

Means,  who  recently  lost  a bid  to  run  for  governor  of  New  Mexico, 
announced  his  intentions  Thursday  during  a meeting  in  South  Dakota  with 
regional  National  Park  Service  officials. 

The  park  service  and  the  tribe  are  at  odds  over  a planned  fossil 


excavation  in  the  South  Unit  of  the  Badlands  National  Park.  The  excavation 
involves  land  that  belongs  to  the  tribe. 

Means,  who  was  born  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  also  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  the  Libertarian  nomination  for  president  in  1988. 
Copyright  c.  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rodeo-Chediski  Fire  damage,  restoration  surveyed 
Efforts  to  salvage  lumber  begin 
By  Alisa  Blackwood 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

PHOENIX  - Logging  to  salvage  wood  from  burned  ponderosa  pine  trees  is  one 
of  the  immediate  goals  of  tribal,  state  and  federal  officials,  a panel 
said  Tuesday  during  a gathering  designed  to  provide  damage  assessments  and 
present  rehabilitation  efforts  related  to  the  Rodeo-Chediski  Fire. 

It  began  as  two  fires  and  quickly  merged  to  form  the  largest  blaze  in 
Arizona  history,  scorching  nearly  469,000  acres  as  it  burned  in  late  Dune 
and  Duly.  More  than  half  the  fire  was  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  which  relies  heavily  on  timber  as  one  of  its  main  sources  of 
income . 

The  tribe  lost  $152  million  worth  of  timber  to  the  fire,  said  Ben 
Nuvamsa,  superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
reservation . 

"As  soon  as  the  tree  dies,  decay  begins  to  set  in,"  he  said,  explaining 
why  officials  need  to  act  quickly  to  salvage  potentially  valuable  wood 
from  the  burned  trees. 

The  tribe  has  two  mills,  which  would  have  to  work  double  shifts  to 
handle  the  large  amount  of  wood,  some  of  which  would  still  have  to  be  sold 
off  the  reservation,  Nuvamsa  said.  There  is  an  estimated  192,000  acres  of 
salvageable  timber  on  tribal  land,  he  said. 

Up  to  180  people  could  be  hired  in  Cibecue  to  work  the  mills,  but  the 
tribe  needs  outside  funding  to  put  loggers  back  to  work,  said  tribal 
Chairman  Dallas  Massey. 

The  tribe  already  has  approved  one  sale  and  hopes  to  begin  logging 
within  a month,  Nuvamsa  said. 

Dohn  Bedell,  supervisor  of  the  Apache-Sitgreaves  National  Forest,  said 
there  likely  also  will  be  a salvage  sale  of  dead  timber  that  was  burned  on 
U.S.  Forest  Service  land.  He  said  136,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
earmarked  for  logging  was  burned. 

Officials  are  hoping  to  get  a decision  on  logging  proposals  through  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  program  by  Dec.  15  and  to  start  logging 
in  March,  Bedell  said. 

He  said  no  new  roads  would  be  created,  no  unburned  trees  would  be 
touched  and  cultural  sites  would  be  protected  during  the  salvage  logging. 

Following  the  panel's  presentation,  which  was  organized  by  Sen.  Don  Kyi, 
R.-Ariz.,  five  members  of  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation  drafted  a 
letter  urging  an  emergency  finding  that  would  allow  for  post-burn  timber 
harvesting  in  parts  of  Northern  Arizona  affected  by  the  fire.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  the  undersecretary  for  natural  resources  and  the  environment 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Clear  scientific  information  exists  which  indicates  that  an  effective 
program  designed  to  remove  many  of  the  dead  trees  will  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  an  area  destroyed  by  fire,  reduce  fuel  loads,  increase 
public  safety  and  can  prevent  the  introduction  of  insect  infestations  that 


can  further  cripple  an  already  unstable  environment/'  the  letter  said. 

Long-term  effects  of  the  fire  and  restoration  efforts  also  were 
presented  by  the  panel. 

The  Forest  Service  is  concentrating  its  restoration  efforts  in  two 
phases:  short-term  and  long-term,  said  Bob  Leverton,  the  National  Fire 
Plan  Coordinator  for  the  Forest  Service. 

During  the  next  six  months,  the  priority  will  be  to  hold  the  soil  in 
place  that  was  hardened  by  the  fire  and  as  a result  won't  absorb  water 
normally,  causing  runoff,  he  said. 

Rehabilitation  could  take  anywhere  from  one  to  five  years,  Leverton  said. 
Plans  include  replanting  trees  and  rebuilding  roads  and  campgrounds. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  AzStarNet/Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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'The  fire  isn't  over'  on  hard-hit  Fort  Apache  Reservation 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Sept.  01,  2002  12:00:00 

CIBECUE  - People  here  don't  use  the  word  recovery.  It  won't  happen  in 
anyone's  lifetime. 

In  fact,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe  is  still  working  to  halt  the 
continuing  destruction  of  the  "Rodeo-Chediski"  fire. 

While  communities  north  of  the  reservation  rebuild  homes,  the  tribe  is 
faced  with  halting  the  inevitable  erosion  of  earth  from  the  denuded  hills, 
rebuilding  an  ecosystem  and  harvesting  the  dead  trees  that  once  were  a 
legacy  for  their  children. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  enormity  of  the  task,  the  tribe  will,  for  the  first 
time,  sell  logs  to  outside  companies. 

"The  fire  isn't  over  here,"  said  David  Raney,  a forester  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  looking  across  the  blackened,  baked  earth  of 
Grasshopper  Buttes. 

Around  him,  in  what  was  once  the  largest  stand  of  ponderosa  pines  on  the 
continent,  trunks  rise  like  charred  telephone  poles,  needles  and  branches 
burned  away. 

The  latest  analysis  shows  that,  of  the  nearly  470,000  acres  that  burned, 
300,000  were  on  tribal  land,  BIA  forester  Derry  A.  Drury  said.  About  half 
of  that  burned  with  high  intensity,  killing  all  the  trees. 

It  left  about  800  million  board  feet  of  dead  timber,  far  more  than  can 
be  handled  at  the  tribe's  mills  in  Cibecue  and  Whiteriver. 

"Together  they  can  process  about  55  million  board  feet  a year,"  Drury 
said.  "Even  with  double  shifts,  that  could  only  be  increased  to  about  90 
million  board  feet." 

Only  a fraction  of  what  stands  dead  on  the  hills. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  tribe  has  reluctantly  voted  to 
sell  logs.  In  the  past,  it  sold  only  processed  lumber,  providing  jobs  for 
its  financially  strained  communities. 

Drury  said  the  BIA  will  issue  its  timber  sale  plans  by  the  end  of  the 
month . 

And  in  a first  in  Arizona,  the  tribe  voted  to  allow  helicopter  logging 
in  the  steepest  burned  areas. 

While  loggers  rush  to  bring  in  trees,  Raney  is  in  a race  to  save  the 
soil.  "It  can  take  100  years  to  regrow  a tree,"  he  said.  "It  can  take  300 
to  500  years  to  replace  soil." 

On  Tuesday,  Raney  will  start  aerial  mulching,  dropping  40,000  bales  of 
straw  from  nets  under  a helicopter. 


"We  drop  them  from  a 100  foot  sling,  at  about  treetop, " Raney  said. 

"When  they  hit  the  ground  they  explode  like  a bomb  - mulch  everywhere." 

The  mulch  will  hold  moisture  so  it  can  soak  into  the  ground  and  help 
hold  the  dirt  in  place,  providing  a place  for  the  grass  seeds  dropped  last 
month  to  grow  and,  eventually,  a home  for  new  pine  seedlings. 

Leonard  Gregg,  the  tribal  member  charged  with  starting  the  "Rodeo"  fire 
to  gain  work  as  a firefighter,  remains  in  jail  awaiting  trial.  His 
attorney  did  not  return  calls  seeking  an  interview.  No  charges  were  filed 
against  Valinda  Do  Elliot,  a White  woman  who  started  the  signal  fire  that 
sparked  the  "Chediski"  fire. 

Meanwhile,  the  sound  of  chainsaws  and  the  smell  of  sawdust  fill  the 
forest  above  Cibecue. 

For  the  past  three  weeks,  Tom  Holl,  of  Pinetop's  Canyon  Creek  Logging, 
and  his  crew  of  28  loggers  have  been  cutting. 

They  hike  the  ashy  hills  looking  for  trees  marked  in  blue  paint,  which 
means  cut. 

Trees  marked  in  yellow  are  to  remain. 

"They're  marking  anything  with  any  chance  of  living,"  said  Holl,  who 
along  with  his  father  has  worked  in  these  woods  for  32  years.  "They're 
hoping  that  if  it  even  lives  a year,  it  can  put  out  some  seeds." 

Because  of  the  glut  of  trees  and  a limited  time  to  harvest  them  before 
they  deteriorate,  loggers  are  first  taking  the  largest  trees,  those  16 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  One  man  can  fell  between  40  and  60  trees  a day. 

They  work  carefully  in  an  area  made  dangerous  by  Douglas  fir  trees  whose 
bases  are  burned  through,  knee-deep  holes  where  stumps  burned  down  below 
ground,  and  sapling  stalks  that  puncture  the  tires  of  skidders  dragging 
the  logs  to  the  road. 

"My  guys  all  look  like  they're  walking  out  of  a coal  mine  at  the  end  of 
the  day,"  Holl  said. 

In  Cibecue,  supervisor  Delbert  Wallen  Sr.,  who  has  worked  at  the  mill 
since  it  opened  in  1963,  vacillates  between  pride  in  the  high-quality 
lumber  coming  off  the  line  and  sadness  in  the  sight  of  burned  logs  piling 
up  in  the  yard. 

"It  hurts  to  see  something  like  this,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Hate  notes  left  at  Native  center 

TARGET  Surveillance  cameras  caught  act  on  film,  official  says. 

By  Zaz  Hollander 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  1,  2002 

The  two  hand-lettered  notes  turned  up  on  the  door  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Heritage  Center  on  Thursday. 

The  words  in  green  marker  on  one  read,  "HAVE  SOME  PRIDE  KILL  A TRIBE," 
and  it  was  signed  C.A.A.N,  according  to  a center  official.  The  other  note 
explained  the  acronym:  "COALITION  AGAINST  ALASKA  NATIVES." 

Both  were  written  on  sheets  of  paper  in  green  marker  and  appeared  after 
the  center  closed  Thursday  night,  said  Lonnie  Dackson,  the  center's 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

Center  security  guards  discovered  the  notes  while  locking  up  and 
notified  the  Anchorage  Police  Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation . 

It  was  the  first  time  the  center  has  been  the  target  of  an  apparent  hate 
crime,  Dackson  said.  He's  never  heard  of  the  group  that  signed  the  notes. 


People  at  the  center  aren't  frightened  by  the  notes,  he  said,  but 
they're  not  shocked  either. 

"Am  I surprised  that  it  happened?  No.  It's  just  the  tone  of  the  way 
Anchorage  is  right  now,  and  it's  been  for  a long  time  now." 

The  center's  24-hour  surveillance  cameras  filmed  whoever  distributed  the 
notes,  he  said.  Security  has  been  increased  at  the  center  in  case  the 
suspects  want  to  try  again. 

Anchorage  police  are  investigating. 

Center  staff  members  notified  other  Native  groups  in  town,  Jackson  said. 

None  reported  any  similar  notes. 

He  said  he  couldn't  discern  the  precise  age  of  the  note  writers  from  the 
writing.  "It  definitely  was  adolescent  or  immature." 

Reporter  Zaz  Hollander  can  be  reached 
at  zhollander@adn.com  or  907-257-4591. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Tribal  enrollment  change  to  go  to  vote 
By  JOHN  STROMNES 
The  Missoulian 

PABLO  - A constitutional  referendum  with  far-reaching  implications  for 
the  future  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  will  go  before  voters  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  soon,  possibly  by  Oct.  15. 

The  measure  would  open  enrollment  to  anyone  who  can  prove  lineal 
descendancy  from  Kootenai,  Salish  or  Pend  d 'Oreille  bloodlines  - mother, 
father,  grandmother,  grandfather,  even  great-grandparents . 

Ernest  "Bud"  Moran,  Flathead  Agency  superintendent,  released  a letter 
Monday  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Regional  Director  Stan  Speaks  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  saying  a petition  drive  by  the  Split  Family  Support  Group 
had  gathered  enough  signatures  in  the  last  nine  months  to  force  the 
election . 

A total  of  1,062  signatures  was  required,  and  1,112  of  1,330  signatures 
submitted  were  ruled  valid.  Some  were  disqualified  as  duplicates,  some 
signers  withdrew  their  signatures  and  14  were  disqualified  because  they 
signed  "a  petition  carried  by  a non-member  at  a basketball  game  on  Feb.  7, 

" the  BIA  said. 

The  BIA  threw  out  a similar  petition  drive  two  years  ago  by  the  Split 
Family  Support  Group  because  of  technical  flaws. 

There  is  no  firm  estimate  of  the  effect  on  enrollment  the  referendum  may 
have  if  passed.  But  there  is  no  question  it  would  increase  tribal 
enrollment  substantially  above  the  current  6,900  members,  perhaps  to  8,000 
or  more.  It  also  would  lower  per  capita  payments  to  currently  enrolled 
members . 

Now,  a one-quarter  degree  of  blood  quantum  or  descendancy  from  Salish  or 
Kootenai  parentage  is  required  for  new  tribal  members.  That  means  many 
children  are  denied  membership  even  though  a parent  may  be  enrolled.  Blood 
from  other  tribal  affiliations  is  not  counted  under  current  CSKT  rules. 

This  has  created  enmity  and  hardships  within  families,  has  been 
culturally  divisive  and  should  be  ended,  according  to  Split  Family 
supporters . 

"It  will  put  families  back  together,  enroll  all  those  children  who  have 
been  denied  enrollment  who  have  brothers  and  sisters  enrolled,  and  it  will 
perpetuate  the  tribe  for  many  generations.  And  it  does  not  discriminate 
against  anybody  who  is  eligible  to  be  enrolled,"  said  Regina  Perot  of 
Poison,  a leader  of  the  Split  Family  Support  Group. 


Opponents  believe  expanding  the  enrollment  would  dilute  membership 
benefits,  and  be  harmful  to  traditional  culture. 

Perot  said  she  expects  an  election  to  be  called  by  mid-October.  Moran 
said  it  may  take  longer  - perhaps  into  early  2003,  to  fulfill  the  notice 
and  procedural  requirements . 

Meanwhile,  the  BIA  has  denied  a competing  referendum  proposal  advanced 
by  tribal  elders  and  supported  by  the  Tribal  Council.  It  would  have 
maintained  the  one-quarter-degree  blood  quantum  requirement,  but  allowed 
descendancy  from  people  of  other  federally  recognized  tribes  to  count 
toward  meeting  that  requirement.  Only  Salish  and  Kootenai  descendancy 
currently  is  recognized. 

Speaks  cited  federal  regulations  in  denying  that  request.  Rules  state 
that  in  instances  where  conflicting  proposals  to  amend  a constitutional 
provision  are  submitted,  the  first  proposal  received  must  be  acted  on 
first.  Other  proposals  shall  be  considered,  but  must  be  resubmitted  only 
after  action  has  been  taken  on  the  first  proposal. 

Tribal  members  who  oppose  the  Split  Family  proposal  and  support  counting 
other  Indian  blood  for  enrollment,  have  scheduled  a series  of 
informational  meetings  for  tribal  members. 

The  first  is  Tuesday  in  the  Elmo  Community  Center.  Another  is  scheduled 
Thursday  at  the  People's  Center  in  Pablo.  The  third  forum  will  be  held  a 
the  St.  Ignatius  Community  Center  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27.  A fourth  will  be 
Thursday,  Aug.  29,  at  the  Arlee  Indian  Senior  Citizens  Center.  All 
meetings  will  be  from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m. 

Perot  said  no  meetings  to  bring  the  Split  Family  proposal  to  the  tribal 
public  have  been  scheduled,  but  such  forums  will  be  scheduled.  They  likely 
will  include  a televised  forum  on  the  SKC-TV  low-powered  community-access 
TV  station  that  is  available  across  most  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Reporter  John  Stromnes  can  be  reached  a 1-800-366-7186 
or  jstromnes@missoulian.com. 
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White  Earth  posts  tribal  hunting  land 
By:  ERIC  HAHN,  Staff  Writer 
September  02,  2002 

Some  areas  of  reservation  off-limits  to  non-tribal  members 

Crews  began  posting  "no  hunting"  signs  on  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation's  tribally  owned  land  last  week. 

The  posted  land  will  be  reserved  for  hunting  by  tribal  members  only. 

The  decision  to  post  came  from  members  complaining  about  the  land  being 
overcrowded  with  hunters. 

White  Earth's  Director  of  Natural  Resources  Dohn  Annette  said  he 
remembers  the  comments  of  one  of  the  tribe's  elders  in  particular. 

"He  says  I can't  even  get  in  there,"  Annette  said.  "That's  what  planted 
the  seed." 

When  the  tribal  council  announced  its  decision  to  post  this  spring,  it 
caused  a stir  among  some  hunters  who  weren't  members  of  the  tribe.  They 
thought  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  hunt  on  the  reservation  at  all. 

But  tribally-owned  land,  the  only  kind  posted  by  the  tribe,  only  makes 
up  about  8 percent  of  the  1,300-square-mile  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation. 

Non-members  will  be  able  to  hunt  on  the  reservation,  Annette  said,  just 
not  on  tribally-owned  land. 

"I  think  there  was  some  misinformation  put  out  there  - not  by  us,"  he 
said . 


Annette  said  he  no  longer  encountered  any  negative  comments  once  people 
understood  what's  going  on  with  the  hunting  restrictions. 

"I've  has  some  calls  and  questions,  but  once  we  explain  it  to  them, 
they're  fine  with  it,"  he  said. 

Most  of  the  tribal  land  being  posted  is  in  the  reservation's  center. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a long  process,"  Annette  saidj  completing  it  will 
take  about  two  years. 

My  initial  order  was  for  500  signs,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted  to  see  how 
that  was  going.  I put  in  an  order  for  500  more  this  morning." 

But,  he  said,  just  because  some  tribal  land  is  not  yet  posted  doesn't 
mean  it's  legal  for  non-members  to  hunt  on  it. 

"It's  still  (incumbent  on)  the  public  to  know  what  land  they're  on,' 
Annette  said. 

Using  global  positioning  technology,  posting  crews  always  know  what  land 
they're  on. 

Annette  said  the  GPS  equipment  would  help  officials  know  exactly  what 
land  is  what,  and  where  to  post. 

"We're  being  precise  on  our  posting,"  he  added. 

White  Earth  Department  of  Natural  Resources  conservation  officers  will 
be  patrolling  the  areas  during  hunting  season,  checking  for  licenses. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  be  enforcing  the  "no 
hunting"  policy  as  well. 

"This  is  a cooperative  effort,"  Annette  said. 

To  hunt  on  tribal  land,  enrolled  members  will  need  a White  Earth  license. 

Reservation  officials  are  also  considering  allowing  first-  or  second- 
generation  descendants  of  the  tribe  to  hunt  on  the  tribal  land.  They  would 
have  to  buy  Minnesota  licenses  and  abide  by  the  state's  regulations  and 
shorter  seasons. 

With  less  crowding  on  the  land  and  an  abundance  of  deer,  Annette  said 
this  fall  should  make  for  a good  hunting  season. 

"The  deer  populations  are  very  healthy  due  to  the  mild  winters  we've 
had,"  he  said. 
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Pine  Ridge  revival:  Indian  enterpreneurs  at  work 

Second  of  a series 

August  20,  2002  - 10:04am  EST 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

KYLE,  S.D.  --  Mona  "Sissy"  Patton  owns  a Lil'  Angels  convenience  store  in 
Kyle.  It  provides  groceries,  gasoline,  snacks  and  treats  and  a place  to 
congregate  for  the  residents  of  Kyle.  Patton  started  her  work  career  at 
the  Sioux  Nation  Shopping  Center  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a teenager.  She  said  she 
went  to  work  everyday  after  school. 

Patton  spent  some  years  off  the  reservation  and  returned  to  open  Lil' 
Angels,  named  after  her  daughter.  That  was  11  years  and  three  expansions 
ago.  The  business  still  suffers  from  the  lack  of  infrastructure.  The  only 
restroom  facility  is  for  the  employees  because  its  septic  system  is 
inadequate  for  the  general  public,  she  said.  But  that  doesn't  stop  Patton. 

She  led  the  way  to  install  sidewalks  in  Kyle,  so  the  elderly  could  go 
for  walks  that  are  needed  to  help  resist  the  disease  diabetes.  With  her 
help  Kyle  now  has  a fire  department  with  two  trucks.  The  volunteer 
department  raises  money  to  keep  the  trucks  functional  by  selling  fishing 
worms  in  Patton's  store.  Now  the  work  begins  to  finance  a building  to 
house  the  trucks. 


That  is  why  Patton  is  in  Kyle  --  she  believes  in  the  community. 

To  improve  a community  is  to  uplift  the  spirit  of  the  community.  A 
project  to  place  a walking  bridge  in  Kyle  failed  because  a government 
entity  didn't  follow  through.  Patton  said  the  National  Guard  had  a walking 
bridge  that  would  work,  but  things  fell  through  between  governments. 

"A  lot  of  change  is  scary  to  some  people/'  she  said. 

Patton  said  that  most  people  view  economic  development  suspiciously.  The 
tribal  interest  is  more  important  than  economic  interest. 

Patton  says  that  tribal  government  should  not  be  continually  addressing 
crisis  issues.  She  said  that,  on  top  of  being  financially  strapped,  the 
council  has  much  to  do  in  many  areas  and  can't  address  all  the  pressing 
issues . 

"The  more  people  that  get  involved,  the  better  the  money  will  be 
utilized,"  Patton  said.  "There  can  be  a lot  of  change  when  the  people 
become  more  educated  and  tired  of  wanting  money." 

Lil'  Angels  employs  54  people,  mostly  part  time.  Patton  said  some  people 
are  single  with  children;  the  flexibility  of  part-time  work,  maybe  30 
hours  per  week,  works  best  for  them. 

"We  work  with  them  to  make  life  good,  not  miserable.  We  need  to  count  on 
people  that  know  their  jobs.  We  need  to  have  good  dependable  workers,"  she 
said . 

When  her  business  first  started,  Patton  said  there  was  very  little  money. 
But  with  determination  and  family  it  worked. 

Patton  used  the  Oglala  Lakota  College  carpentry  program  to  build  the 
building.  She  said  she  worked  around  any  problems  and  the  college  students 
and  local  people  helped  with  the  store. 

"I'm  still  viewed  as  being  rich,  but  I put  most  of  the  money  back  into 
the  store.  People  don't  realize  what  a business  can  really  do  for  a 
community,"  she  said. 

Patton  looks  to  the  future  and  anticipates  the  needs  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  her  support  for  the  fire  department  and  sidewalk,  she  also 
installed  24-hour  gasoline  service  for  Kyle. 

Lil'  Angels  gives  youth  a chance  to  work  and  gain  experience.  "I  give 
them  an  all-around  experience,"  she  said.  Employees  stock  shelves,  greet 
customers,  work  the  cash  registers  and  make  some  snacks  and  food  for 
customers . 

"I'm  a role  model  for  the  youth.  I don't  drink  alcohol  or  take  drugs. 

All  young  people  have  hopes  and  dreams.  They  want  to  buy  a used  trailer  to 
live  in  or  a car.  We  also  encourage  them  to  go  to  college  or  get  a GED. 
Education  is  part  of  employing  young  people,"  Patton  said. 

Patton  employs  some  young  people  from  the  Youth  Opportunities  program  on 
the  reservation.  It's  a training  program  for  her. 

And  what  is  her  next  project?  A bowling  alley,  perhaps. 

Besides  the  business,  what  does  Patton  want  to  see  more  than  anything? 

"I  want  to  see  the  people  come  together  to  work  for  the  fire  department. 
We  applied  for  the  grant  from  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  1999  and  finally  in 
2002  we  got  the  grant." 
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College  seeks  to  begin  new  tradition  of  Crow  farming 
By  CARRIE  MORAN  McCLEARY 
For  The  Gazette 
September  3,  2002 

BLACK  CANYON  - Like  those  who  came  before  them,  in  a culture  of 


traditions,  folks  at  Little  Big  Horn  College  are  turning  to  their  elders 
for  answers. 

And  Doe  Medicine  Crow,  a tribal  historian,  had  some  answers  for  LBHC 
officials,  Montana  State  University  and  ranchers  who  want  to  know  why  so 
few  Crow  Indians  look  to  agriculture  as  careers. 

A chat  with  many  older  people  on  the  reservation  will  bring  memories  of 
the  farms  on  which  they  grew  up  - primarily  small  subsistence  farms  that 
had  a few  cows,  a large  garden,  hay  and,  of  course,  horses. 

Medicine  Crow,  89,  remembers  those  farms  and  when  so  many  of  his  fellow 
tribesmen  left  them.  His  vivid  and  saddest  memory  is  the  one  he  says  broke 
the  heart  of  the  Crow  people. 

"In  1919  the  farmers  complained  that  the  Indian  ponies  were  eating  up 
all  their  grass  they  were  paying  30  cents  an  acre  to  lease,"  Medicine  Crow 
said . 

About  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  superintendent  ordered  the 
roundup  of  all  Indian  ponies  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  Crow  and  Wind  River 
reservations.  Many  of  the  horses  roamed  across  the  reservation,  often 
unbranded . 

A rancher  contracted  to  exterminate  all  wild  horses.  Tribal  members  had 
two  months  to  find  their  horses  and  bring  them  in. 

"These  horses  were  tough,"  Medicine  Crow  said.  "We  had  to  fight  all 
these  stallions.  Finally,  about  one  week  later  we  brought  home  only  about 
30  or  40  head.  A lot  of  people  got  them  in  and  branded,  but  most  didn't." 

The  rancher's  cowboys  killed  the  wild  horses  and  received  government  pay 
of  $4  per  pair  for  ears  cut  from  the  ponies. 

"Some  Indians  did  it  for  a while,  too,"  Medicine  Crow  said.  "But  the 
government  only  gave  them  $2  each  pair,  and  then  the  elders  told  them, 
'Stop  that.  These  are  your  brothers,'  so  they  did." 

The  cowboys  also  tired  of  the  horse  deaths,  so  the  rancher  brought  in 
gunmen  from  Texas. 

"It  was  terrible,"  Medicine  Crow  lamented.  "You  go  out  there,  and  there 
were  dead  horse  everywhere.  And  soon  all  those  horses  were  gone,  and  they 
started  to  come  in  and  get  the  horses  at  our  places." 

Finally,  the  government  called  a halt.  Officials  said  44,000  horses  were 
killed,  "but  it  was  way  more  than  that,"  Medicine  Crow  said. 

He  said  this  tragedy,  followed  by  insensitive  opportunists  who  hauled 
wagonloads  of  horse  bones  to  Billings  fertilizer  plants,  was  just  one 
reason  the  Crow  turned  away  from  farming. 

He  said  many  farms  were  deserted  during  the  Dust  Bowl  when  the  wage 
labor  of  the  Indian  Emergency  Conservation  Works  program,  the  reservation 
version  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Works  Projects  Association, 
came  to  Indian  country. 

Medicine  Crow  said  Crows  left  their  farms  "Grapes  of  Wrath"-style  and 
moved  into  tarpaper-shack  "dog  towns"  near  the  IECW  camps. 

Little  Big  Horn  College  Professor  Tim  McCleary  said  the  1930s  and  early 
'40s  were  actually  somewhat  of  a boon  for  the  Crow. 

"The  reservation  had  never  experienced  large-scale  wage  labor  before," 
he  said.  "People  left  their  farms  and  moved  to  town.  But  many  returned  to 
their  allotments  while  on  leave  from  work  ....  For  their  white  neighbors 
experiencing  the  Depression  these  were  hard  times,  but  the  Crows  had  never 
had  money  before. " 

Medicine  Crow  said  some  Crows  did  return  to  their  farms  after  "the 
dust,"  but  found  their  equipment  vandalized,  stolen  or  in  ill  repair. 

Tenacious  farmers  who  returned  to  the  land  found  additional  heartbreak. 

"For  the  next  couple  years  we  had  a little  water  again  but  the  Mormon 
crickets  came,"  he  said.  "You  could  hear  them  coming,  and,  when  they  left, 
there  was  nothing  left." 

Crows  began  leasing  their  lands  to  neighboring  non-Indian  farmers  who 
could  get  loans  at  the  bank  and  often  had  the  expensive  equipment  needed 
to  farm  larger  tracts  of  land. 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  that  dry  spell  killed  Crow  Indian  farming," 
he  said. 

Now,  Gail  Whiteman,  LBHC  agri-business  curriculum  development  project 
coordinator,  said  most  Crows  look  to  agriculture  to  ranch,  rather  than 
farm. 


LBHC  launched  the  agriculture  program  last  spring.  Whiteman  said  she 
would  love  to  have  20  students  this  fall  but  so  far  has  10.  Registration 
continues  through  Tuesday. 

"I  will  be  happy  with  10.  It  takes  time  to  get  this  going/'  she  said. 

She  said  today's  obstacles  for  Crow  producers  include  lack  of  a land 
base,  financing  and  a history  of  farming  in  their  families. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidies  "don't  reach  far  enough  to 
educate  people/'  she  said. 

"Not  having  any  agriculture  in  the  families  for  the  last  80  years,  with 
that  history  of  how  to  fill  out  the  mountain  of  paperwork,  the  bookkeeping 
and  the  business  sense  is  a real  obstacle,"  she  said. 

Farm  Service  Agency  Public  Affairs  spokeswoman  Heidi  Brewer  said  Big 
Horn  County  farmers  accessed  just  $15  million  in  federal  farm  funds  in  the 
2002  fiscal  year.  Of  that,  about  $356,000  was  earmarked  specifically  for 
American  Indian  programs.  But  she  said  all  of  these  programs  are  open  to 
all  races. 

Brewer  said  producers  in  Big  Horn  County  can  seek  help  at  their  local 
Farm  Service  office  in  Crow  Agency  or  Hardin.  And  LBHC  has  two  other 
programs  in-house  that  can  help  producers  looking  to  get  started. 

The  Crow  Land  Owners  Association  helps  Crow  land  owners  understand  their 
rights  as  land  owners  and  programs  available  to  help  them  use  their  land. 
And  the  Farm  Service  Agency  liaison  helps  producers  understand  the 
paperwork  needed  to  access  its  programs. 

Whiteman  wants  Crow  ranchers  to  take  more  control  of  their  ground,  so 
each  would  have  a sustainable  smaller  operation  they  could  handle 
themselves . 

"Then  have  those  producers  form  a co-op,  and  they  would  have  maybe 
15,000  calves,  so  when  buyers  come  they  are  competing  for  15,000  calves, 
not  150  head  at  a time,"  she  said. 

Whiteman  also  want  to  get  high-schoolers  into  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America;  "get  them  into  youth  loans  so  they  can  raise  some  livestock;  and 
get  them  acclimated  to  the  ag  way  of  life." 

She  envisions  an  Apsaalooke  4-H  chapter  that  fits  Crow  culture  and 
competes  nationally  with  other  reservations  and  tribal  colleges. 

Her  short-term  goals  include  continuing  to  write  grants  in  cooperation 
with  agriculture  college  staff  at  Montana  State  University.  She  is  working 
on  an  articulation  agreement  between  LBHC  and  that  institution  and  seeking 
its  advice  for  scholarship  and  grant  possibilities.  She  would  like  to  have 
an  experimental  station  and  an  arena  for  equine  classes. 

"We  live  in  the  golden  triangle  of  agriculture  in  Montana.  We  are  a 
land-grant  college,"  Whiteman  said.  "And  we  need  to  be  an  agriculture 
college. " 
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TEA  MIGHT  BE  OK'D  FOR  RELIGIOUS  PRACTICE 

A Santa  Fe-based  group  might  get  permission  to  drink  a hallucinogenic 
tea  called  hoasca. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  Parker  says  he  is  leaning  toward  granting  the 
group's  right  to  use  the  tea,  based  on  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration 
Act . 

Parker  last  week  issued  a 61-page  memorandum  opinion  and  order  in  a 
lawsuit  filed  against  the  federal  government  and  scheduled  a Sept.  3 
hearing  to  determine  how  to  implement  his  order. 

Jeffrey  Bronfman,  a member  of  the  Canadian  family  that  founded  the 
Seagram's  whiskey  brand,  used  to  host  ceremonies  near  his  home  in  Arroyo 
Hondo,  near  Santa  Fe,  where  participants  would  drink  the  tea  made  from 
two  Amazon  plants  containing  N.N.  dimethyltryptamine,  or  DMT. 

On  March  21,  1999,  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  and  other  federal  agents  seized 
30  gallons  of  tea  shipped  from  Brazil  to  Bronfman's  office  on  the  north 
side  of  Santa  Fe.  No  one  was  charged  or  arrested.  The  arrest  was  not 
publicized . 

On  Nov.  21,  2000,  Bronfman,  as  president  of  0 Centro  Espirita 
Beneficiente  Uniao  do  Vegetal  (Portuguese  for  "Central  Beneficial  Spirit 
United  in  the  Plant"),  or  UDV,  sued  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for 
confiscating  the  tea.  His  complaint  compared  UDV's  use  of  hoasca  to  that 
of  the  Native  American  Church's  use  of  peyote. 

During  hearings  last  fall,  UDV's  attorneys  brought  into  the  Albuquerque 
federal  courtroom  hallucinogen-containing  plants  purchased  at 
Albuquerque  nurseries.  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  officials  admitted 
they  knew  phalaris  grass  and  San  Pedro  cactus  were  available  for  sale  on 
the  Internet  and  elsewhere,  but  said  they  had  not  tried  to  prosecute  the 
sellers . 

Brazil,  where  UDV's  rites  originated,  has  legalized  hoasca  for  religious 
purposes.  Some  nations  allow  it  to  be  imported  and  used  by  religious 
groups . 

Early  this  year,  UDV  suffered  a setback  when  three  branches  of  the 
Native  American  Church  filed  a friend-of-the-court  brief  that  said  UDV 
was  "distorting  and  misrepresenting  . . . the  nature,  legal  history  and 
status  of  the  Native  American  Church"  in  seeking  an  exemption  to  use  a 
controlled  substance  under  the  equal-protection  clause  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution . 

Parker  rejected  the  group's  Constitutional  and  international-law  claims, 
but  found  merit  with  UDV's  claims  based  on  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act.  The  brief  from  the  Native  American  Church  branches  took 
no  position  on  the  RFRA. 

The  1993  law  was  responding  to  a 1990  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
upheld  the  state  of  Oregon  for  denying  unemployment  benefits  to  a man 
who  was  fired  from  his  job  because  he  used  peyote  in  Native  American 
Church  rites.  Its  sponsors  were  strange  bedfellows:  Ted  Kennedy, 

D-Mass.,  and  Orrin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  in  the  Senate;  Barney  Frank,  D-Mass., 
and  Newt  Gingrich,  R-Ga.,  in  the  House.  A Christian  Science  Church  Web 
site  says  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  1997,  regarding  a case 
involving  the  city  of  Boerne,  Texas,  "virtually  abandoned  the 
requirement  that  the  government  show  a compelling  reason  to  restrict 
religious  practices." 

However,  "the  Government  has  failed  to  carry  its  heavy  burden  of  showing 
a compelling  government  interest  in  protecting  the  health  of  UDV  members 
using  hoasca  or  in  preventing  the  diversion  of  hoasca  to  illicit  use," 
Parker  said  in  the  UDV  case.  "In  addition,  the  Government  has  not 
demonstrated  that  prohibiting  the  UDV's  ceremonial  use  of  hoasca 
furthers  an  interest  in  adhering  to  the  1971  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances.  The  Court  thus  does  not  reach  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government  has  employed  the  least  restrictive  means  of  accomplishing  its 


stated  goals." 

Elizabeth  Goiten,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
assigned  to  the  defense  of  the  government  in  the  civil  case,  said  Parker 
originally  set  the  hearing  for  Monday,  but  he  agreed  to  wait  until  Sept. 

3 after  a telephone  conference  last  week.  She  declined  comment  on 
Parker's  order. 

UDV  lawyer  Dohn  Boyd  of  Albuquerque  called  the  apparent  decision  a 
victory  for  religious  freedom.  He  said  he  expects  the  hearing  will 
concern  what  kind  of  system  the  government  must  set  up  to  "allow  a 
religious  use  of  hoasca  and  also  satisfy  the  government's  concern  that 
it  not  be  subject  to  diversion." 
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Tribes  consider  importing  medicines  from  Canada 
Associated  Press 
August  24,  2002 

PABLO  (AP)  - The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Council  is 
checking  the  law  and  old  treaties  to  see  if  it  can  import  prescription 
medicines  from  Canada  and  resell  them  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  at 
bargain  prices. 

The  tribal  council  agreed  Thursday  to  research  the  idea.  It  was  advanced 
by  Brian  Schweitzer,  who  organized  bus  trips  to  Canada  for  senior  citizens 
to  buy  medicines  when  he  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
2000. 

Many  prescription  medicines  are  much  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  import-resale  operation  could  become  a $100-million-a-year  business, 
Schweitzer  told  the  tribal  council  Thursday.  He  said  the  prescription 
drugs  could  be  resold  at  a modest  markup  to  tribal  members  and  other  U.S. 
citizens  for  about  half  the  price  paid  by  consumers  in  this  country. 

The  council,  through  Chairman  Fred  Matt,  instructed  managing  attorney 
Ranald  McDonald  to  research  case  law  since  lay's  Treaty  of  1796  and  give 
the  council  a legal  opinion.  Several  council  members  expressed  interest. 

Schweitzer  suggested  the  tribes  initiate  a test  case,  notifying  federal 
authorities  in  advance  and  being  ready  to  file  suit  if  the  government 
blocks  the  drugs  at  the  border. 

The  tribes  could  resell  the  drugs  to  pharmacies,  medical  institutions 
and  individuals  all  across  the  United  States  until  Congress  changes  the 
law  to  address  current  pricing  inequities,  Schweitzer  said. 

At  the  very  least,  he  said,  it  would  force  Congress  to  review 
pharmaceutical  pricing.  U.S. -made  drugs  in  Canada,  Mexico  and  other 
countries  throughout  the  world  cost  about  half  what  they  cost  U.S. 
consumers,  he  said. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  government  has  taken  over 
health  care  on  the  reservation  and  is  struggling  to  cut  costs.  About  10, 
000  people  are  covered  under  the  tribal  health  compact  with  the  federal 
government . 

Schweitzer  is  not  running  for  political  office  and  said  he  has  no 
political  motive  in  making  the  proposal  to  the  tribes.  The  high  cost  of 
prescription  medicines  was  a major  element  of  his  Senate  campaign,  and  he 
said  he  is  still  angry  that  U.S.  consumers  must  pay  more  for  U.S. -made 
medicines  than  people  of  other  countries. 


He  said  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  allows  free  trade 
between  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  but  Congress  prohibited  the 
re-importation  of  prescription  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

Schweitzer  said  the  Hellgate  Treaty  of  1865,  which  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Flathead  Nation,  offers  a loophole  on  the  import 
restrictions:  Such  imports  may  be  legal  because  of  aboriginal  trading 
rights . 

lay's  Treaty,  one  of  the  earliest  treaties  between  England  and  the  U.S. 
government  after  the  Revolutionary  War  against  England,  guarantees  that 
Indians  may  "freely  carry  on  trade  or  commerce  with  each  other"  across  the 
border  of  what  is  now  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Schweitzer  emphasized  he  is  not  a lawyer.  But  he  said  that  provision 
seems  to  provide  at  least  for  "aboriginal  trading  rights"  between  U.S. 
tribes  like  the  Kootenai  and  Blackfeet,  who  have  long  trading  associations 
with  related  tribes  and  Indian  bands  north  of  the  U.S.  border. 

The  Kootenais  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  for  example,  have  cultural,  language 
and  family  ties  to  the  Kootenais  of  British  Columbia.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Bloods  and  Piegans  of  Canada  and  the  Blackfeet  of  north-central 
Montana . 

These  cultural  relationships  presume  commercial  and  trading 
relationships,  and  predate  Montana  statehood  and  national  boundaries  by 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years. 

Schweitzer  said  there  is  also  legal  precedent  for  allowing  such  trade. 

The  Canadian  federal  government  allows  Piegan  and  Blood  Indian  farmers 
to  bring  wheat  directly  across  the  border  to  sell  in  Shelby.  All  other 
wheat  farmers  must  pool  their  wheat  with  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  and  may 
not  sell  it  independently  in  the  United  States  under  penalty  of  Canadian 
law. 
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CNRL  will  work  with  band 
By  Michael  Purvis 
Alaska  Highway  News 
Tuesday,  September  3,  2002 

Oil  giant  Canadian  Natural  Resources  Ltd.  (CNRL)  will  attempt  to  continue 
talks  with  the  Blueberry  River  First  Nation,  despite  the  band's  decision 
to  oppose  any  new  applications  for  oil  and  gas  rights  on  the  reserve,  said 
a CNRL  spokesperson. 

Blueberry  chief  Malcolm  Apsassin  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Commission  (OGC)  on  Friday:  force  oil  companies  to  consult  with  chief  and 
counsel,  or  the  band  will  pull  out  of  their  agreement  with  the  province  on 
oil  and  gas  rights. 

The  Blueberry  reserve  is  located  approximately  5o  kilometers  north  of 
Fort  St.  3ohn  on  the  Alaska  Highway. 

Apsassin  told  OGC  staff  at  a meeting  Friday  morning  that  the  band  will 
oppose  current  applications  for  oil  and  gas  permits  on  their  traditional 
territory  until  consultations  with  industry  take  place. 

Randy  Stamp,  CNRL's  district  manager  in  Fort  St.  3ohn,  said  the  company 
has  been  consulting  with  the  First  Nations,  including  the  Blueberry  band. 

"We're  always  consulting  with  First  Nations  - we've  met  with  them  in  the 
last  couple  of  months,"  Stamp  said,  noting  that  company  representatives 
met  with  the  band  last  week. 

Apsassin  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  late  Monday  afternoon. 


Stamp  said  the  company  will  continue  with  ongoing  talks  with  the  band's 
chief  and  council. 

"That's  all  you  can  do/'  he  said. 

In  his  statements  to  the  OGC  and  Minister  of  Energy  and  Mines  Richard 
Neufeld,  Apsassin  relied  on  last  Monday's  decision  by  the  B.C.  Court  of 
Appeal  to  uphold  a ruling  in  February  which  asserted  that  the  province  and 
Weyerhauser  had  a duty  to  consult  with  the  Haida  before  granting  the 
company  rights  to  a tree  farm  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

Apsassin  insists  that  even  if  applications  for  oil  and  gas  projects  are 
on  privately  owned  land  within  the  band's  traditional  territory,  the  band 
has  treaty  rights  which  should  be  addressed. 

A spokesperson  for  Neufeld ' s office  has  said  the  ministry  will  be 
addressing  the  issue. 

CNRL  currently  doesn't  have  many  outstanding  projects  in  the  Blueberry 
area,  said  Stamp,  but  they  will  continue  to  submit  applications. 

"We  have  to  submit  our  applications  to  the  OGC,  that's  who  we  get  our 
approval  from,"  Stamp  said. 

Blueberry  band  members,  including  Apsassin,  blockaded  a CNRL  compressor 
station  for  several  months  last  year  in  protest  over  deals  made  by  then- 
chief  Norman  Yahey. 

Yahey's  signing  of  a memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  provincial 
government  on  oil  and  gas  rights  in  October  also  caused  a backlash  from 
some  band  members. 
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Friends, 

We  bring  you  this  report  about  the  recent  escalation  of  hostilities  in 
Chiapas  including  the  dispatch  of  more  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  Army  to 
the  conflicted  Selva  Lacandona  (Lacondon  Jungle)  region. 

Representatives  of  over  30  human  rights  organizations  in  Chiapas  are 
responding  to  the  increase  of  of  hostilities,  confrontations,  harassment 
and  assassinations  in  indigenous  communities.  On  August  28  two  human 
rights  accompaniment  and  observation  caravans  left  San  Cristo'bal  de  Las 
Casas,  Chiapas  for  the  municipalities  of  Ricardo  Flores  Magon,  San 
Miguel  and  Olga  Isabel  to  investigate  the  current  situation  in  the 
region.  We  will  continue  to  bring  you  updates. 

In  this  update  please  find: 

1)  Background  information  and  current  reports 

2)  Action  YOU  can  take 

3)  Press  Communique  issued  by  on  August  27,  2002  by  human  rights 
organizations  in  Chiapas 

4)  Conflicts  in  Chiapas  signal  lack  of  dialogue,  AFP  - 8/30/2002 
For  more  information  please  contact  Carleen  at 
carleen@globalexchange. org. 


1)  Background  information  and  current  reports 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  the  conflict  in  Chiapas  has  escalated, 
culminating  in  confrontations,  forced  displacement  and  the  murders  of  3 
Zapatistas.  The  Human  Rights  Center  'Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas' 


reports  that  the  number  dead  is  5.  Old  paramilitary  groups  have 
reactivated,  while  others,  like  the  OPDIC,  have  appeared  publicly  for 
the  first  time.  The  paramilitaries'  actions  have  been  complimented  by 
the  deployment  of  hundreds  of  additional  Mexican  soldiers  throughout 
the  "canyon"  region  of  Chiapas.  The  Mexican  Army  has  advanced  its 
positions  throughout  the  conflict  zone,  establishing  new  check  points 
and  bases,  ensuring  the  movement  of  paramilitary  groups.  Several 
Zapatista  communities  have  fled  because  of  paramilitary  violence,  while 
others  are  currently  occupied  by  the  Mexican  army.  This  latest  round  of 
displacement  occurred  on  the  heals  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  on  Internally  Displaced  Persons,  Dr.  Francis  M.  Deng's 
visit  to  Chiapas. 

The  appearance  and  reactivation  of  paramilitary  groups  is  reminiscent  to 
the  conditions  of  fall  1997,  prior  to  the  massacre  at  Acteal.  These 
actions  represent  an  escalation  not  yet  witnessed  during  the  Fox 
administration  and  mark  a new  stage  of  counter-insurgency  warfare 
against  Zapatista  communities.  Coincidently,  the  recent  wave  of  violence 
has  occurred  primarily  in  and  around  the  Montes  Azules  Biosphere 
Reserve.  The  predominately  Zapatista  communities  located  Montes  Azules 
have  been  accused  of  environmental  crimes  and  are  under  threat  of 
"relocation. " 

These  recent  events  seriously  threaten  the  fragile  peace  process  in 
Chiapas,  which  has  been  hindered  since  the  passage  of  the  Indigenous 
Rights  and  Culture  counter-reform  law  in  2001.  Continued  paramilitary 
and  military  violence  will  only  exacerbate  the  already  tense  situation. 
Human  rights  groups  in  Mexico  are  calling  on  the  Mexican  government  to 
take  urgent  steps  demilitarize  indigenous  communities  and  to  punish  and 
dismantle  paramilitary  groups  before  the  peace  process  can  resume. 


2)  Action  YOU  can  take 

— Travel  to  Chiapas  and  volunteer  as  a human  rights  observer:  Global 
Exchange  continues  to  facilitate  for  Human  Rights  Observers  to 
participate  in  'Peace  Camps'  in  Chiapas.  The  communities  need  human 
rights  observers  in  all  of  the  communities  listed  above.  For  more 
information  about  applying  as  a Human  Rights  Observer,  please  visit: 

or 

write  to  mexico@globalexchange.org 

— Contact  the  Mexican  government  and  express  your  concern  for  the 
peace  process  in  Chiapas:  Fax,  call  and  email  the  Mexican  embassy  in 
your  state/country.  More  information  and  sample  text  is  below. 

— Donate  to  local  communities  in  Chiapas:  As  a result  of  the  recent 
paramilitary  violence  and  military  occupation,  several  indigenous 
communities  have  been  forced  from  their  communities,  and  lack  both  food 
and  medicine.  Local  organizations  are  coordinating  collections  for  food, 
medicine  and  clothing  to  be  delivered  to  the  newly  displaced 
communities.  If  you  would  like  to  make  a financial  donation  to  support 
this  process,  please  contact  Global  Exchange's  Mexico  program  for  more 
information  (email  mexico@globalexchange.org  or  call  415.255.7296  x 239) 

To  contact  the  Mexican  government  call,  email,  fax  or  write  to  your 
local  Mexican  embassy.  In  Washington  DC  you  can  reach  the  Embassy  at: 

1911  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  t.  (202)  728  - 
1600,  e.  mexembusa@sre.gob.mx.  For  a directory  of  consulates  in  the 
United  States  visit: 

http : //www. embassyofmexico.org/english/ consul ados/ listof consulates . htm 

You  can  use  the  text  below  as  guidelines  for  your  message  to  the  Mexican 
government.  Shortly  we  will  post  a fax  action  on  the  Global  Exchange 
site.  In  the  meantime  your  action  is  needed  to  pressure  the  Mexican 
government,  the  Governor  of  Chiapas  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  intervene 
in  the  escalating  situation  in  Chiapas.  Human  rights  organizations  in 
Chiapas  have  complied  this  list  of  demands: 

To  President  Vicente  Fox 

We  call  on  President  Fox,  as  commander  and  chief  of  the  Mexican  Armed 
Forces,  to  halt  all  military  actions  in  Chiapas,  considering  that  the 


Law  for  Dialog  and  Reconciliation  is  still  in  force.  The  increased 
militarization  only  contributes  to  the  deterioration  and  radicalization 
of  the  conflict  in  Chiapas,  further  distancing  the  possibility  of  true 
peace  in  the  state.  We  also  call  for  President  Fox  to  testify  on  the 
military  strategy  initiated  during  the  last  15  days,  deploying  hundreds 
of  additional  soldiers  to  the  conflict  zone.  Finally,  we  call  on 
President  Fox  to  take  the  necessary  measures  so  that  soldiers  who  commit 
human  rights  violations  be  punished. 

To  the  Chiapas  State  government  of  Pablo  Salazar 

To  Governor  of  Chiapas  Pablo  Salazar 

We  call  on  Governor  Salazar  to  investigate  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Indigenous  and  Farmers  Rights  (OPDIC)  and  its  leader  Pedro 
Chulin,  as  well  as  other  known  paramilitaries  organizations.  These 
groups  have,  and  continue  to  operate  with  absolute  impunity.  We  call 
Governor  Salazar  to  prioritize  the  investigation  into  the  murder  of  lose 
Lopez  Santiz,  former  inhabitant  of  the  community  6 de  agosto, 
municipality  of  Altamirano.  Lopez  Santiz'  murder,  as  well  as  the 
homicides  in  the  community  of  Amaytik,  continue  in  the  shadow  of 
impunity. 

To  the  Supreme  Court 

We  call  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  recognize  the  rights  of  Indigenous 
Peoples  as  an  integral  component  to  true  peace.  We  ask  that  the  Court 
emit  a favorable  ruling  with  respect  to  the  Constitutional  appeals 
process  against  the  Indigenous  Rights  and  Culture  counter-reform  bill, 
as  an  unmistakable  example  of  their  vote  for  peace. 


3)  Press  Communique  issued  by  on  August  27,  2002  by  human  rights  groups 
in  Chiapas 

San  Cristo'bal  de  las  Casas,  Chiapas, 

August  27,  2002 
PRESS  COMMUNIQUE 
URGENT  CALL! 

To  Organizations 
To  the  People  of  Mexico 

To  National  and  International  Civil  Society 

The  below-signed  organizations  are  making  a call  for  urgent 
mobilization,  because  of  the  intensification  of  the  war  climate  - the 
confrontations,  harassment  and  assassinations  in  indigenous  communities, 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  month  of  August  in: 

San  Antonio  Escobar,  Quexil,  Palestina,  La  Culebra,  Arroyo  Granizo, 
Chamizal  Ach'lum,  Monte  Li'bano,  Taniperlas  Ejido,  Censo,  Santa  Elena, 
Monte  Li'bano  Ejido,  Lacando'n  and  Santo  Domingo,  Reforma  K'an  Akil, 
Yocnabil,  Pamala',  Nuevo  Guadalupe,  6 de  Agosto  Nuevo  Centro  de 
Poblacio'n,  El  Salvador  Poblado.  Communities  surrounding  and  included 
within  the  Autonomous  Municipalities  of  Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n,  17  de 
Noviembre,  Francisco  Go'mez,  San  Pedro  Polho',  Francisco  Villa,  Primero 
de  Enero,  Olga  Isabel,  Che  Guevara,  Vicente  Guerrero,  Miguel  Flidalgo, 
Lucio  Caba~as  and  San  Manuel. 

It  is  in  these  areas  where  the  paramilitaries  have  reactivated  their 
actions,  in  full  and  open  provocation  against  the  Autonomous 
Municipalities,  laying  siege  to  communities,  blocking  accesses, 
attacking  and  assassinating  EZLN  members,  authorities  and  support  bases, 
under  the  repeated  cover  of  the  Mexican  Army,  which  is  openly  occupying 
these  indigenous  territories.  Except  for  Polho',  all  of  the  rest  are  in 
the  coveted  Selva  Lacandona.  These  incidents  have  caused  the  forced 
displacement  of  entire  families,  under  conditions  of  food  shortage, 
precarious  sanitary  conditions  and  their  being  uprooted  from  their 
communities . 

By  agreement  of  the  signatory  organizations,  we  respectfully  and 
fraternally  are  calling  on  you  to: 

1.  Initiate  a campaign  of  denuncias  regarding  these  events. 

2.  Organize,  on  an  urgent  basis,  a caravan  to  Chiapas  for  the 
observation  and  accompaniment  of  the  affected  communities. 


3.  To  collect  foods  and  medicine  for  the  affected  communities. 

We  are  providing  you  with  ENLACE  CIVIL's  information  as  a contact  in 
order  to  coordinate  with  us  regarding  the  requested  Caravan: 
enlacecivil@laneta . ape . org,  telephone:  (011)  52  (967)  678-2104 
Sincerely, 

Education  for  Peace  Collective  (CEPAZ),  K'inal  Antzetik,  Community 
Defenders  Network,  Enlace  Civil,  Center  for  Political  Analysis  and 
Social  and  Economic  Research  (CAPISE),  Council  of  Organizations  of 
Indigenous  Traditional  Doctors  and  Midwives  of  Chiapas  (COMPITCH),  Fray 
Bartolome'  de  las  Casas  Human  Rights  Center,  Miguel  Agusti'n  Pro  Dua'rez 
Human  Rights  Center,  Center  for  Economic  and  Political  Research  for 
Community  Action  (CIEPAC),  CEDIAC,  Fray  Pedro  Lorenzo  de  la  Nada  Human 
Rights  Center,  Global  Exchange,  Commission  for  Community  Reconciliation 
(CORECO),  Training  and  Development  A.C.  (FOCA),  Los  Altos  Regional 
Coordinator  for  Civil  Society  in  Resistance,  "Luna  Creciente"  Cultural 
Space,  Community  Communication  Promoters  A.C.,  "All  Rights  for  All" 
Network  of  Human  Rights  Civil  Organizations,  Fray  Francisco  de  Victoria 
Human  Rights  Center  O.P.A.C.,  "Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero"  Solidarity 
Committee.  Social  Development  for  Indigenous  Mexicans  (DESMI), 
Appropriate  Technology  Exchange  (ITA),  Chiapas  Civic  Alliance. 


4)  Conflicts  in  Chiapas  signal  lack  of  dialogue 
AFP  - 8/30/2002 

Recurring  conflicts  between  rival  groups  in  the  southernmost  state  of 
Chiapas  that  this  week  killed  three  people  highlight  the  consequences  of 
the  lack  of  dialogue  between  the  federal  government  and  the  Zapatista 
guerillas,  local  sources  say. 

The  most  recent  violence  occurred  in  the  "autonomous  municipalities"  of 
Ocosingo  and  Altamirano,  independently  governed  areas  set  up  by 
Zapatista  rebels  after  thel994  indigenous  uprising. 

In  regard  increased  tensions  in  the  region,  the  leader  of  the 
organization  for  Indigenous  Communities,  Porfirio  Encino,  said  Zapatista 
support  bases  had  "hardened  their  position  as  part  of  their  resistance 
strategy."  He  claimed  the  recently  set  up  rebel  checkpoints  around 
Zapatista  communities  are  a source  of  friction  among  regional 
inhabitants,  not  all  of  whom  are  Zapatista  followers. 

Local  priest,  Gonzalo  Ituarte,  blamed  the  "incredible  deterioration"  in 
the  socio-political  situation  in  southeastern  Chiapas  as  a reaction  to 
the  closing  of  political  means  of  negotiation. 

An  Indigenous  Rights  Bill  passed  in  Congress  last  year  was  met  with 
hostility  by  the  Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN)  who  claimed 
it  did  not  meet  their  demands  for  increased  autonomy  and  land  rights.  A 
1996  accord,  which  was  signed  by  both  the  government  and  the  Zapatista 
rebels,  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  polarization  and  tensions  that  in  recent  months  have  affected  jungle 
communities  in  Chiapas,  provoked  a recent  warning  from  Felipe  Arizmendi, 
the  Bishop  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  the  main  site  of  the  1994 
rebel  uprising: 

"The  seed  of  hate  and  violence  has  been  sown  in  many  hearts,  which  makes 
us  fear  that,  at  any  moment,  we  could  see  the  repetition  of  such 
terrible  events  as  that  of  Acteal,"  he  said.  In  Dec.  1997,  45  Indians 
were  murdered  in  the  highland  village  of  Acteal  by  paramilitaries. 
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$500,000  goes  to  Bad  River 
Steve  Tomasko 
The  Daily  Press 

Tuesday,  August  20th,  2002  09:42:51  AM 

Eight  tribal  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Wisconsin  have  garnered  over 
$1.  2 million  in  federal  grants  for  hiring  new  officers,  buying  new 
equipment  and  training. 

The  grants  were  announced  by  U.S.  Senator  Russ  Feingold.  The  $1,223,189 
in  grants  are  distributed  through  the  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services 
(COPS)  program  under  their  Tribal  Resources  Grant  Program  (TRGP),  which 
supports  Native  American  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  COPS  program  is 
administered  through  the  Department  of  Dustice. 

Wisconsin  Native  American  organizations  and  communities  being  awarded 
the  COPS  TRGP  grants  are: 

* Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior:  2 grants:  $122,918  for  equipment  and 
training  and  $230,424  for  hiring. 

* Bad  River  Chippewa  Department  of  Natural  Resources:  $152,490  for 
equipment  and  training. 

* Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission:  $302,488  for  equipment 
and  training. 

* Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior:  $75,432  for  equipment  and  training. 

* Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Conservation  Department:  $24,660  for  equipment  and 
training. 

* Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin:  $119,259  for  equipment  and 
training. 

* St.  Croix  Tribal  Police  Department:  $192,146  for  equipment  and  training. 

* Stockbridge-Munsee  Community:  $3,372  for  equipment  and  training. 

Bad  River  tribal  grant  writer  Nancy  Merrill  said  they  were  very  excited 
about  getting  the  grants.  Besides  buying  equipment,  the  money  will  enable 
them  to  hire  one  full-time  and  one  half-time  officer  to  complement  the 
three  officers  and  chief  they  now  have. 

"This  will  help  us  greatly,"  she  said. 

She  said  kudos  go  to  Essie  Leoseo  who  actually  wrote  the  grant  proposals 
as  she  is  new. 

Feingold  said  "COPS  grants  . . . are  a great  example  of  federal  assistance 
without  federal  interference." 

The  COPS  program  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1994  after  it  was  proposed  by 
former  President  Clinton  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  Since  then, 
the  COPS  Office  has  awarded  over  $6  billion  in  grants  to  more  than  11,300 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  across  the  nation. 

More  than  300  Wisconsin  communities  have  benefitted  from  over  $70 
million  in  COPS  grants. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Daily  Press/Ashland  WI. 
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Reservation  Landowners  Sue  Federal  Bureau 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Pocatello,  Idaho  (AP)  - Hundreds  of  Fort  Hall  reservation  landowners  have 
filed  a class  action  suit  against  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
allegedly  violating  the  Federal  Privacy  Act. 

U.S.  district  Dudge  R.  Lynn  Winmill  certified  the  class  action  suit  last 
week. 

The  Fort  Hall  Landowners  Association  originally  filed  the  lawsuit  in 
1999.  The  suit  alleged  that  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency  staff  released  their 
names,  addresses  and  ownership  information  to  Idaho  Power  Co.  when  the 
company  was  seeking  to  renew  a right-of-way  easement  for  its  Brady-Fremont 
Power  Line. 

The  complaint  was  later  amended  to  include  other  landowners  and  charges 
that  agency  staff  had  been  violating  privacy  laws  for  years  by  releasing 
names  and  addresses  to  non-Indians  who  wanted  to  lease  land. 

Winmill  gave  the  landowner's  attorney's  10  days  to  tell  the  Bureau  how 
they  intend  to  notify  all  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit.  After 
notification  is  made,  any  member  can  request  that  the  court  exclude  them 
from  the  suit. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Pueblo  Could  Block  Recreational  Access  Unless  Legislation  Changes 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Sandia  Pueblo,  N.M.  (AP)  - Sandia  Pueblo  wants  more  autonomy  in 
ceremonial  hunts  and  guarantees  land  will  not  be  developed  in  legislation 
over  control  over  the  west  face  of  the  Sandia  Mountains. 

The  pueblo  said  it  could  block  access  to  popular  recreation  trails  and 
picnic  areas  or  sue  the  federal  government  unless  changes  are  made  to  the 
bill  that  covers  the  pueblo's  claim  to  nearly  10,000  acres  on  the  mountain 
on  the  edge  of  Albuquerque,  pueblo  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  and  the  pueblo's 
attorney,  David  Mielke,  said. 

Paisano  said  the  pueblo  possibly  could  close  a frequently  traveled  road 
across  pueblo  land  if  there's  no  resolution  by  Nov.  15,  the  expiration  of 
a land  claim  settlement  agreed  to  two  years  ago. 

"Will  this  road  close  down  Nov.  16?  Probably  not,"  Paisano  said.  "But 
they  took  this  from  us.  This  is  something  we're  not  going  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead  on.  We've  compromised.  It's  a good  deal.  They  should  take  it." 

He  said  the  Tribal  Council  directed  him  to  protect  the  mountain  at 
whatever  expense,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

Spanish  settlers  promised  the  mountain  to  the  tribe  and  Congress  later 
recognized  the  pueblo's  claim.  But  a surveyor  mapping  the  mountain  in  1858 
stopped  short  of  its  crest,  cutting  about  10,000  acres  off  the  claim. 

The  tribe  sued  in  1994  to  reclaim  the  land,  now  part  of  the  Sandia 
Mountain  Wilderness  and  Cibola  National  Forest.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  dismissed  all  appeals  to  the  pueblo's  claim  and  sent 
the  case  to  the  Interior  Department.  Former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  issued  an  opinion  supporting  the  pueblo's  claim  before  leaving 
office . 

The  pueblo,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Sandia  Peak  Tramway  Co. 
negotiated  a settlement  that  would  maintain  the  land  as  national  forest 


with  guarantees  to  Sandia  Pueblo  that  the  land  would  not  be  developed, 
that  the  pueblo  could  veto  new  uses  of  the  forest  and  that  pueblo  members 
would  have  access  for  hunting  and  gathering  and  religious  purposes. 

The  legislation,  which  would  ratify  the  settlement,  would  guarantee  the 
tribe  access  to  the  mountain  for  religious  ceremonies  and  other  purposes, 
but  the  Forest  Service  would  own  the  land,  to  be  called  the  T'uf  Shur  Bien 
Preservation  Trust  Area,  and  the  public  would  have  access. 

The  bill  has  cleared  two  committees  and  is  to  go  to  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  after  August's  congressional  recess.  Sens.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M., 
and  leff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  said  they're  willing  to  consider  changes  to  the 
legislation  Bingaman  sponsored. 

Bingaman  said  he  won't  be  able  to  give  the  pueblo  an  answer  before 
September . 

Paisano  said  the  pueblo  could  return  to  negotiations  if  the  deal  falls 
through,  but  would  not  give  up  so  much  in  new  talks. 

The  most  significant  concession  under  the  current  legislation  was  the 
pueblo  dropping  its  ownership  claim. 

Paisano  said  he  doubts  the  Tribal  Council  would  restrict  access  to 
homeowners  in  two  private  subdivisions,  but  could  decide  to  prevent 
members  of  the  general  public  from  crossing  tribal  land,  thus  restricting 
access  to  trail  heads  and  picnic  grounds. 

"The  general  public's  use,  that  is  something  we  would  really  have  to 
look  at,"  Paisano  said. 

The  pueblo  also  could  decide  to  argue  in  a new  federal  lawsuit  that 
opinions  from  a federal  judge  and  the  Interior  Department  solicitor 
support  the  pueblo's  ownership. 

However,  Mielke  said  the  pueblo  prefers  changes  to  the  legislation  over 
a new  lawsuit. 

The  pueblo  wants  a guarantee  of  no  further  development  and  wants  the 
government  to  buy  _ or  reimburse  the  pueblo  for  buying  _ a 160-acre  tract 
within  the  claim  to  prevent  its  future  development. 

The  pueblo  also  wants  more  autonomy  in  traditional  hunting.  The  current 
bill  would  require  it  to  develop  hunting  rules  similar  to  the  state's  and 
submit  its  plan  to  the  state  and  Forest  Service  for  comment. 

Sandia  Pueblo  already  agreed  to  limit  hunting  to  that  tied  to  religious 
practices.  It  does  not  want  to  divulge  details  of  religious  practices  in 
submitting  hunting  rules  to  the  state  and  federal  governments,  Paisano 
said . 

The  pueblo  wants  the  legislation  to  include  details  of  a negotiated 
management  plan  that  spells  out  how  the  pueblo  and  Forest  Service  would 
collaborate  on  changing  existing  uses,  such  as  reconfiguring  trails  or 
expanding  parking  lots.  Paisano  said  pueblo  members  are  concerned  about  a 
trail  being  rerouted  and  ending  up  close  to  a pueblo  shrine. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cherokees  named  in  $78  million  suit 
2002-08-21 
By  Adam  Wilmoth 
The  Oklahoman 

TULSA  --  Premier  Construction  Services  of  Tulsa  has  filed  a lawsuit 
against  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  seeking  $77.5  million  in  actual  and 
punitive  damages  on  charges  of  fraud  and  breach  of  contract. 


Premier  Construction  president  Steve  Abbott  filed  the  suit  in  Tulsa 
District  Court  claiming  that  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  had  agreed  to 
supply  hundreds  of  workers  to  change  signs,  paint  stores  and  otherwise 
transform  350  Texaco  Express  Lube  and  convenience  stores  to  Shell  stores. 
Premier  Construction  made  the  arrangement  through  Trammell  Crow  on  behalf 
of  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Abbott  claims  that  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  backed  out  of  the  deal  10  hours  before  the  project  was  to 
begin,  causing  both  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  and  Premier  Construction  to 
lose  the  $34  million  job. 

Cherokee  Nations  Industries  deferred  comments  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation  disputes  all  the  facts  of  the  case,"  tribal 
spokesman  Mike  Miller  said.  "We  believe  the  lawsuit  will  be  dismissed. 

It's  groundless  and  frivolous." 

The  suit  asks  for  more  than  $7.5  million  in  actual  damages  it  says  were 
lost  when  the  construction  firm  was  dropped  from  the  contract,  $20  million 
for  future  losses  because  of  a damaged  relationship  between  Premier 
Construction  and  Trammell  Crow  and  $50  million  for  future  losses  because 
of  the  company's  damaged  reputation  within  the  industry. 

"In  my  industry,  this  particular  glitch  permeates  throughout  the  entire 
industry  from  coast  to  coast.  Within  three  or  four  days,  I'm  sure  everyone 
in  the  industry  had  heard  about  what  happened,"  Abbott  said.  "Nobody's 
going  to  go  on  record  saying  that  because  of  this  glitch  they're  going  to 
blackball  me,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that's  exactly  what's  going  to 
happen . " 

Abbott  said  he  does  not  blame  Trammell  Crow  for  firing  his  company  and 
immediately  naming  another  company  to  complete  the  project. 

"We're  in  an  industry  that  demands  compressed  times  and  absolute  drop 
dead  dates,"  he  said. 

Abbott  claims  that  David  Stewart,  then  chief  executive  of  Cherokee 
Nation  Industries,  contacted  him  about  supplying  the  workers  on  the  350 
stores  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Arizona  and  California.  He  said 
he  does  not  know  why  the  company  backed  out  of  the  deal  but  that  it  would 
have  been  very  profitable. 

"It's  unlimited  because  if  they  would  have  established  themselves  as  a 
major  player  in  corporate  imaging,  they  would  have  been  able  to  position 
themselves  for  future  work  in  this  field,"  he  said. 

David  Stewart,  former  chief  executive  of  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  and 
current  chief  executive  of  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises,  did  not  return 
phone  calls  Tuesday. 

Premier  Construction  was  incorporated  in  Oct.  2001,  shortly  before 
reaching  its  agreement  with  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  Abbott  said,  but 
it  had  operated  under  the  name  CSI  for  nearly  10  years. 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries  is  owned  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
specializes  in  telecommunications,  medical  services  and  cable  and  wire 
harness  manufacturing. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Man  admits  shooting  at  BIA  officer's  vehicle 

A Crow  Agency  man  who  fired  a sawed-off  rifle  at  the  back  window  of  a 
patrol  vehicle  from  an  overpass  pleaded  guilty  Tuesday  in  federal  court  to 
charges  stemming  from  the  assault. 

Charles  Lance,  24,  pleaded  guilty  to  all  three  counts  in  an  indictment 
alleging  that  on  March  18,  he  assaulted  a federal  officer,  possessed  a 


sawed-off  rifle  and  possessed  an  unregistered  firearm. 

Lance  told  U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Cebull  that  the  patrol  car  was 
moving  when  he  sighted  the  vehicle  in  the  shotgun's  scope  from  an  overpass 
about  200  yards  way  and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Klaus  Richter  said  evidence  at  trial  would  show 
that,  at  about  3:30  a.m.,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Officer  Edward  Eastman 
was  on  routine  patrol  in  a marked  vehicle  when  he  heard  a loud  explosion 
in  his  vehicle. 

Eastman  stopped  and  discovered  a bullet  hole  in  the  rear  window.  The 
bullet  was  stopped  by  a cage  behind  the  front  seat. 

Footprints  in  the  snow  led  investigators  from  an  overpass  to  a housing 
area  at  Crow  Agency  where  officers  found  Lance  and  two  juveniles. 

Officers  also  recovered  the  rifle,  a 30-06  caliber  Savage  Arms.  Richter 

said  the  barrel  was  13.5  inches  long  , which  is  shorter  than  the  legal 

length  of  16  inches.  And  the  rifle  was  not  registered. 

Cebull  set  sentencing  for  Nov.  13  and  ordered  Lance  to  remain  in  custody. 
Lance  could  receive  a maximum  sentence  of  10  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000 

fine  on  the  assault  count  and  10  years  and  a $10,000  fine  on  each  of  the 

firearms  counts. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Gubernatorial  candidate  blocked  access  to  DOC  records 

By  Ruth  Steinberger 

Lakota  Journal  Correspondent 

Aug.  30  - Sept.  6,  2002 

FIURON  - Pat  Flaley  (D-Huron)  served  in  the  South  Dakota  Flouse  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate.  Fie  is  concerned  about  how  the  upcoming 
elections  may  impact  Indians  and  of  the  importance  of  looking  at  the  past 
records  of  individual  candidates  on  the  issues  effecting  tribal 
communities . 

Fie  was  in  the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  from  1991  through  2,000  and 
was  the  Flouse  Minority  Leader  from  1997  through  2,000.  Fie  served  on  the 
Legislative  Executive  Board  from  1991  to  1996.  The  Legislative  Executive 
Board  is  a 15  member  board.  Members  are  elected  by  their  political  caucus 
and  the  primary  function  of  this  board  is  to  manage  legislative  business 
out  of  session. 

That  board  prepares  the  legislative  budget,  and  makes  decisions  that 
affect  legislation  that  impacts  tribal  communities,  including  the 
selection  and  organization  of  interim  committees.  Interim  committees  hold 
hearings  on  issues  of  significance,  including  racial  profiling, 
transportation  issues  including  the  dangling  objects  bill,  and  issues 
concerning  nursing  homes  and  education. 

Despite  record  amounts  of  testimony  on  tribal  issues  during  the  last 
session,  not  one  bill  that  received  support  based  on  the  merits  of  its 
importance  to  tribal  people  made  it  out  of  committee. 

Flaley  explained,  "Good  information  on  Indian  issues  in  Pierre  is  very 
bad.  I don't  think  the  average  South  Dakota  legislator  knows  much  about 
Indian  issues,  or  even  really  cares  very  much.  It's  not  that  they're 
necessarily  cold  hearted,  some  are,  however  for  most  it's  just  not  their 
issue. " 

Fie  cited  that  while  discussion  increased  drastically  under  former 
Governor  George  Mickelson,  those  who  were  on  the  committees  were  ready  to 
stop  changes  from  taking  place.  Fie  said,  "Then  Janklow  was  elected.  Fie 
likes  to  have  complete  control  and  any  discussion  simply  became  rhetoric." 

Right  now  both  parties  are  vying  for  the  Indian  vote.  Flowever,  Flaley 
pointed  out  that  for  the  most  part  the  candidates  running  for  office  have 


a track  record  that  they  should  stand  on  and  which  needs  to  be  considered 
when  tribal  members  cast  a ballot.  He  cited  some  examples.  Haley  said,  "If 
Ron  Volesky  wins,  I think  you'll  see  a change  in  how  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  deals  with  the  reservations . There  will  be  an  attempt  to 
find  common  ground."  He  added,  "There's  a responsibility  for  the 
candidates  to  learn  about  the  cultures  that  make  up  over  10%  of  our  state. 

Haley  explained  that  while  he  was  in  the  legislature  he  asked  for  a full 
disclosure  of  the  finances  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  (DOC).  He  said 
that  specifically  projects  including  the  house  building  at  Springfield  and 
the  rewiring  of  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  alleged  to  have  oddities 
concerning  the  vendors  used  to  procure  building  materials  used 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

When  our  father  heard  that  the  Americans  were  coming  across  the  Great 
River  westward .. .We  heard  of  guns  and  powder  and  lead-first  flintlocks, 
then  percussion  caps,  and  now  repeating  rifles.  We  first  saw  the 
Americans  at  Cottonwood  Wash.  We  had  wars  with  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Pueblos.  We  captured  mules  from  the  Mexicans,  and  had  many  mules. 

The  Americans  came  to  trade  with  us.  When  the  Americans  first  came  we 
had  a big  dance,  and  they  danced  with  our  women.  We  also  traded." 

Chief  Manuelito,  Navajo 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Oklahoma  State  Representative  Wayne  Pettigrew,  R-Edmond,  is  threatening 
legislation  that  would  require  that  members  of  tribes  in  Oklahoma  possess 
at  least  a 50  percent  Indian  blood  quantum. 

He  says  that  federal  laws  that  allow  the  Indian  Nations  to  determine 
enrollment  represents  bad  law,  and  that  his  state  law  would  force  this 
issue  to  be  revisited  in  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

Let's  examine  this  whole  cloth  garbage  before  we  go  on  and  examine  the 
"real"  reason  for  Representative  Pettigrew's  plans  to  waste  tribal  and 
taxpayer  money  waging  this  war  in  court. 

First,  whether  ignorant  individuals  like  Representative  Pettigrew 
acknowledge  it  or  not,  the  tribal  nations  are  sovereign  nations.  Here's 
a very  simple  test  that  proves  that.  The  United  States,  Canada  and  other 
world  nations  have  treaties  with  the  various  First  Nations.  Nations, 


including  the  United  States,  do  not  establish  treaties  with  subjects. 

They  do  this  only  with  other  sovereignties. 

Second,  the  reasons  sovereign  tribal  nations  determine  who  may  or  may 
not  be  a citizen  of  their  nation  is  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  the 
United  States,  France,  Mexico,  et  al.  determine  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
citizen  of  their  respective  sovereign  nations.  The  most  basic  right  of  any 
country  is  the  right  to  establish  qualifications  for  citizenship,  and  to 
decide  who  will  be  admitted,  and  who  will  not.  Without  this  right, 
sovereignty  becomes  meaningless. 

That  is  why  Mexico  does  NOT  determine  who  may  or  may  not  become  a 
citizen  of  Germany.  It  is  also  why  the  United  States  does  NOT  determine 
who  may  or  may  not  become  a citizen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma; 
and  it  is  damn  sure  not  the  province  of  Oklahoma  or  any  other  lesser 
political  entity  to  impose  its  will  on  any  nation,  tribal  or  otherwise. 

With  a 50  percent  blood  quantum  stipulation  for  citizenship,  Oklahoma 
tribal  populations  would  swiftly  dwindle  to  the  point  of  insignificance. 
Representative  Pettigrew  could  not  possibly  have  that  end  in  mind... or 
could  he?  Oklahoma  does  have  a history  in  this  regard.  Nearly  a century 
ago,  the  tribal  income  opportunity  was  oil.  In  earlier  years,  when  the 
Osage  Nation  moved  to  Oklahoma,  instead  of  accepting  grants  of  land  from 
the  U.S.  government,  the  tribe  purchased  land  and  granted  individual 
ownership  rights  through  a matriarchal  inheritance  system.  When  valuable 
resources  were  found  on  Osage  land,  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
could  not  claim  "trusteeship,"  which  would  allow  them  to  embezzle  lease 
income  and  "lose"  payments  that  should  go  to  the  tribe  or  individual 
landowners . 

Unlike  other  tribes,  whose  resources  were  held  under  a trust  arrangement 
with  the  BIA,  Osage  people  got  rich  to  the  point  of  being  giddy  about  it. 
Non-Indian  Oklahomans  were  not  pleased  to  see  this  wealth  "wasted"  under 
Indian  control,  and  the  result  was  the  imposition  of  non-Indian  guardians 
who  proceeded  to  protect  Osage  women  out  of  their  fortunes,  and  all-too- 
many  of  them  out  of  their  lives.  In  the  long  run,  it  very  nearly  cost  the 
Osage  their  tribal  recognition. 

The  point?  Once  more  Indians  have  found  resources  that  allow  their 
Nations  to  provide  much  needed  services  to  their  people  and  provide 
household  incomes  that  match  or  exceed  those  of  their  non-tribal  neighbors 
And  once  more,  it  appears  at  least  one  Oklahoma  politician  is  seeking  a 
way  to  so  diminish  the  numbers  of  Indian  pockets  that  the  "Indian  problem" 
will  simply  go  away  forever. 

But  Representative  Pettigrew  has  thoughtfully  provided  an  escape 
strategy  for  Indian  Nations.  He  adds,  as  if  it  were  a simple  afterthought 
that  if  the  Indian  Nations  in  Oklahoma  fall  in  line  with  his  demands 
regarding  gas  and  tobacco  taxation  and  casino  compacts  he  would  just 
forget  the  whole  thing. 

In  other  words,  his  proposed  legislation  is  nothing  more  than  a threat 
to  force  the  First  Nations  to  cowtow  to  demands  based  on  greed  and  coveted 
control  of  Indian  resources.  They  can  choose  to  risk  losing  their  national 
status  due  to  depopulation,  or  they  can  choose  to  relinquish  the  resources 
that  pulled  their  population  out  of  desperate  poverty. 

Since  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  certainly  the  courts,  are  aware 
that  the  notion  of  Oklahoma  setting  citizenship  standards  for  tribal 
Nations  flies  in  the  face  of  international  understanding  of  sovereignty, 
eventually  the  tribes  will  retain  their  rights  in  that  regard.  But 
retaining  politically  astute  lawyers  and  going  through  years-long  rounds 
of  court  appeals  would  rob  the  tribal  treasuries  as  surely  as  paying 
taxes--perhaps  even  more  so  than  paying  taxes  . . . and  Representative 
Pettigrew  knows  it.  His  threat  has  teeth  --  just  not  the  ones  that  show 


when  he  talks. 


The  Indian  Nations  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  through  all 
this  before  and  the  Nations  in  Oklahoma  need  to  call  this  jerk's  bluff. 
Tell  him  to  take  his  legislation  and  put  it  where  the  sun  doesn't  shine, 
because  it  is  his  threatened  state  legislation  that  opposes  the  "law  of 
the  land." 

In  all  his  talk  of  Supreme  Court  tests,  there's  one  court  Representative 
Pettigrew  seems  to  have  forgotten  --  the  court  that  meets  in  the  voting 
booths  of  a state  that  is  heavily  populated  by  Indians,  many  of  whom  would 
be  severed  from  their  tribes  by  his  suggestion.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  many  Oklahoma  legislators  have  the  lack  of  foresight  to  back  him. 
Indians  are  better  educated  and  more  politically  active  than  they  were  in 
the  1920s,  so  they  won't  be  as  easily  victimized  as  the  Osage--and  they 
have  a recent  model  for  throwing  a genocidal  rascal  out  of  office. 

Indian  voters  put  Slade  Gorton  out  of  office  in  Washington  state  just 


two  years  ago.  It  s time  for  Oklahoma 
Representative  Pettigrew  looking  for  a 
us  to  lend  them  support  in  the  effort. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U 
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Noted  Onondaga  chief  dies 


September  04,  2002  - 8:00am  EST 
by:  Staff  reports 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  --  Chief  Paul  Waterman,  Turtle  Clan,  Onondaga,  has  passed 
away  at  age  77. 

Waterman,  a chief  since  1967,  died  on  Aug.  25  at  University  Hospital  in 
Syracuse.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  made  public. 

Chief  Waterman  successfully  pressured  museums  and  collectors  into 
returning  thousands  of  skeletal  remains  and  burial  artifacts  to  the 
Iroquois  and  other  tribes. 

Earlier  this  year.  Chief  Waterman  burned  tobacco  over  the  remains  of  an 
Onondaga  child  whose  500-year-old  grave  was  unearthed  as  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation  prepared  to  replace  a bridge  over  the  Seneca 
River.  The  Nation  convinced  the  state  to  alter  the  $25-million  bridge 
construction  project  so  that  the  grave  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Last  year.  Chief  Waterman  presided  over  the  reburial  of  47  Onondagas 
whose  remains  were  unearthed  near  lamesville  by  archaeologists  in  1961  and 
1962. 

"You  were  taken  from  here  and  now  we're  going  to  put  you  back  into 
Mother  Earth,  where  you  came  from,"  Chief  Waterman  said  in  the  Onondaga 
language  at  the  time. 

"He  had  a belief  in  protecting  these  sites  . . . that  our  ancestors  should 
not  be  disturbed,"  his  niece,  leanne  Shenandoah,  told  The  Post-Standard  of 
Syracuse . 

"He  will  be  missed,"  Onondaga  Chief  Irving  Powless  said.  "He's  been  down 
to  Kentucky,  all  over,  putting  our  ancestors  back  in  the  ground.  It  was 
important  to  the  council  of  chiefs,  the  work  that  he  did." 

He  was  a life  resident  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  and  he  was  a 40-year 
member  of  Laborers  Local  433. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Denise  Waterman  of  Onondaga  Nation  and 
Dawn  Honyoust  of  Cambridge;  two  sons,  David  of  Issaquah,  Wash.,  and  Wayne 
of  Syracuse;  a sister,  Audrey  Shenandoah  of  Onondaga  Nation;  and  eight 
grandchildren.  His  wife,  Frances,  died  in  1987. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home  and  the  Onondaga  Nation  Longhouse 
Burial  was  in  the  Onondaga  Nation  Cemetery.  Butler-Badman  Funeral  Home, 
Onondaga  Hill,  handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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September  4,  2002 

Rebecca  Half  Red 

RAPID  CITY  - Rebecca  Half  Red,  81,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  1, 
2002,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Surviving  are  1 daughter,  Luanne  Quick,  Rapid  City;  two  grandsons, 
Michael  John  Half  Red,  Albuquerque,  NM,  and  lason  Quick,  Box  Elder;  one 
granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Quick,  Box  Elder;  four  great-grandchildren, 
Sandra,  Kaeleigh,  lorden  and  Daydan;  two  special  friends,  Ben  Rhodd,  Hill 
City,  and  Jessie  Y.  Sundstrom,  Custer;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  and  six  brothers  and  sisters. 

Prayer  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Osheim-Catron 
Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services, 
which  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  6,  at  the  funeral  home,  with  Rev 
Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Custer  Cemetery,  Custer,  SD. 

A memorial  has  been  established. 


September  5,  2002 


Eugene  Sun  Bear 

PORCUPINE  - Eugene  Sun  Bear,  59,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Aug.  30,  2002, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Lorraine  Pourier,  Porcupine. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in 
Wounded  Knee. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  6,  at  the 
church.  Michael  Little  Boy  will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

September  7,  2002 

Debra  G.  Warrior 

PINE  RIDGE  - Debra  G.  Warrior,  43,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  5, 
2002,  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Lester  Warrior  and  Austin  Warrior,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters.  Holly  Warrior  and  Jennifer  Warrior,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Clifton  Waters  and  Larvie  Running  Hawk,  both 
of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Myron  Warrior,  Rapid  City;  one  stepbrother,  Cyril 
Warrior,  Calico;  one  sister,  Julie  Warrior,  Oglala;  and  four  stepsisters, 
Gloria  Warrior,  Violet  Ten  Fingers  and  Sylvia  Young  Dog,  all  of  Oglala, 
and  Ida  Warrior,  Hot  Springs. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  9,  at  Debra 
Warrior's  home  in  Mission  Flats.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  2 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marion  R.  Jensen 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marion  R.  Jensen,  53,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  5, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Terry  Jensen,  Hot  Springs;  one  daughter, 
Jennie  Kills  Back,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Pat  Lee,  Rapid  City,  Donald 
Lee,  Denver,  and  Chris  Roubideaux  Jr.,  Pine  Ridge;  and  seven  sisters, 
Yvonne  Powers,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Faye  Schafer,  Phoenix,  Verna  Throw,  Silver 
Springs,  Nev.,  Cheryl  Trombley,  Rushville,  Neb.,  Chrystal  Folson,  Hot 
Springs,  Margaret  Roubideaux,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Monie  Roubideaux,  Sun  Lakes, 
Ariz . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  9,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pine  Ridge  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  3,  2002 

Leonard  Thompson 

Mr.  E.  Leonard  Thompson,  98,  a native  of  Washington  County,  born  during 
Indian  Territory  days  and  presently  a resident  of  Dewey,  died  at  6:01  p.m. 
on  Saturday  at  his  family  residence  in  Dewey. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Thompson  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Arnold  Moore-Dewey  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Rev.  Ralph  0. 
Dershem  will  be  the  officiant.  Full  military  rites  for  Mr.  Thompson  will 
be  accorded  at  the  graveside  in  the  Busby  Cemetery  north  of  Copan  by  the 
James  H.  Teel  American  Legion  Post  #105  and  the  Dewey  V.F.W.  Post  #10099. 

A wake  will  be  held  beginning  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the  Arnold  Moore- 
Dewey  Funeral  Home.  Committal  prayers,  dedication  of  the  grave  and 
interment  will  be  directed  by  The  Arnold  Moore-Dewey  Funeral  Home. 

Casket  bearers  for  Mr.  Thompson  will  include  Messrs.  Bucky  Buck,  Bernard 
T.  "Andy"  Davis,  Jack  Tatum,  Douglas  Donnell,  Curtis  Zunigha  and  Michael 


Standeford . 

Leonard  Thompson  will  lie  in  state  in  the  Arnold  Moore-Dewey  Funeral 
Home  where  friends  may  call  for  their  visitation  until  the  service  hour  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

A full  blood  Delaware  Indian  and  a native  of  Washington  Co.,  Indian 
Territory,  Edward  Leonard  Thompson  was  born  near  Glenn  Oak  on  April  13, 
1904.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  lames  H.  and  Sarah  (Wilson)  Thompson.  He 
was  reared  and  received  in  Washington  Co.,  attending  the  Dewey  schools 
where  he  completed  his  education  in  the  Dewey  High  School.  He  and  the 
former  Miss  Martha  Alberta  Shearer  were  married  on  lune  1,  1944  in 
Lordeburge,  Arizona  and  she  preceded  him  in  death  in  1973.  Leonard  was 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II  and 
served  until  he  received  his  honorable  discharge  in  October  of  1945  when 
he  returned  to  Bartlesville.  From  1945  until  1952,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
employed  by  the  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Plant  and  in  1952  he  began  his 
employment  as  a coal  operator  until  1959  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Continental  Baking  Co.  for  fifteen  years  where  he  remained  active  until 
his  retirement  in  1971.  He  and  the  former  Margarite  Alice  (Swank)  Cape 
were  married  in  1975  at  Nowata,  Okla.  The  Thompsons  established  their  home 
in  Dewey  and  she  preceded  him  in  death  on  September  29,  1993  in 
Bartlesville.  Leonard  remained  a resident  of  Dewey  living  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a member  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians;  the  American 
Baking  Union;  lames  H.  Teel  American  Legion  Post  #105  and  the  Dewey,  V.F.W 
Post  #10099. 

Surviving  are  his  one  daughter,  Ms.  Dorothy  Ann  Thompson  of  Dewey.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  mother  and  one  sister,  Nora 
(Thompson)  Dean. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

September  6,  2002 
Barbara  lune  Warrior 

Barbara  lune  Warrior,  55,  of  Stroud  died  Wednesday  in  Edmond. 

Survivors  include  three  brothers,  Morris  G.  Warrior  of  Stroud,  Dean  R. 
Tartsah  of  Bristow  and  Bert  Samqua  of  Florida;  two  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law,  Antowine  and  Kathy  Warrior  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  and 
Barbara  Warrior  of  Stroud;  a sister,  Chenenia  LaDeaux  of  Stroud;  and  many 
nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

A Sac  and  Fox  tribal  wake  will  be  7 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Community  Center  in  Stroud  with  the  Rev.  Darrell  Robinson  officiating.  A 
funeral  service  will  be  10  a.m.  Sunday  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Community  Center 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Sac  and 
Fox  cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Parks  Brothers  Funeral  Service  in 
Stroud . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  5,  2002 
Blue  Wiley 

Blue  Wiley  died  Sunday,  Sept.  1,  2002,  after  a sudden  illness.  He  was  72 

He  was  born  March  16,  1930,  in  Delaware  County  to  Frank  and  Maggie 
(Owens)  Wiley. 

He  worked  all  over  as  a general  laborer.  He  was  a full  blood  member  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe.  He  attended  Roundsprings  Church. 

Survivors  include  a niece  and  four  nephews. 

The  service  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Roundsprings  Church.  Burial  is  in 
Roundsprings  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in 
lay. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Miami  News-Record. 


September  4,  2002 


Nancy  Ramage 

Graveside  funeral  services  for  longtime  Wewoka  resident  Nancy  Pauline 
Ramage  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Oakwood  Cemetery. 

Rev.  Neil  Thompson  is  set  to  officiate. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Stout  Funeral  Home. 

Ramage  died  Monday,  Sept.  2,  2002  at  Norman  Regional  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  84. 

She  was  born  Feb.  11,  918  in  Texas  to  Huke  and  Ethel  Eley.  She 
attended  Holdenville  Schools  and  graduated  in  1936.  Ramage  married  Hugh 
B.  Ramage  in  Holdenville  on  Dec.  19,  1942. 

The  couple  moved  to  Wewoka  and  lived  there  for  55  years.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  La-dies  Golf  Association,  Garden  Clubs,  and  the  First 
Christian  Church. 

Ramage  retired  from  Security  State  Bank  in  the  early  1970s  and  worked 
with  her  husband  in  the  Wewoka  Flower  Shop  and  the  Wewoka  Tag  Agency 
until  his  retirement. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  John  Ramage  of  Wewoka;  and  one  sister, 
Cathryn  Ball  of  Holdenville. 

Pallbearers  are  Eddie  Colbert,  Cletus  Colbert,  Fred  Laquement,  Dohn 
Norman,  A1  Beaver,  and  Phillip  Brown. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
September  5,  2002 
Elden  Tortalita  Dr. 

A prayer  service  for  Elden  "Digger"  Tortalita  Dr.,  16,  of  Mescalero, 
will  be  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  6,  at  St.  Doseph's  Mission,  where  the 
funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Sept.  7.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Nogal  Canyon  near  Bent,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Gibbons  officiating.  Mr. 
Tortalita  died  Monday,  Sept.  2,  2002,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  Dec.  13,  1985,  in  Ruidoso. 

He  had  lived  in  the  area  all  of  his  life.  He  was  a junior  at  Mescalero 
High  School  and  a member  of  St.  Doseph's  Mission. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Christine  and  Danny  Ponce 
of  Mescalero;  his  father,  Elden  K.  Tortalita  Sr.,  of  Albuquerque;  brothers 
Donathan  Ponce  of  Mescalero,  Kito  Sandoval  and  Shawn  Phillip  of 
Albuquerque,  and  Kevin  Lucero  of  San  Domingo  Pueblo;  sisters  Kenithia 
Saenz  and  Kimberly  Tortalita,  both  of  Mescalero,  Annella  Ponce  and  Sophia 
Ponce  both  of  Iowa,  Christina  Ponce,  Angela  Ponce,  Amich  Ponce  and  Emorie 
Ponce,  all  of  Mescalero;  grandparents  Alvino  Saenz  Dr.  and  Rosemary  Saenz 
of  Mescalero  and  Virginia  Tortalita  of  Albuquerque;  and  a great- 
grandmother, Virginia  Gaines,  of  Mescalero. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

September  4,  2002 

Ethel  Frances  Vannest  Oct.  11,  1932  - Aug.  31,  2002 

Ethel  Frances  Vannest,  69,  a resident  of  Farmington  since  1961,  passed 
away  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  2002,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was 
born  Oct.  11,  1932,  in  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  the  daughter  of  George  Headlee 
and  Duanita  Mountain  Headlee  Green. 

Mrs.  Vannest  liked  to  travel  and  loved  the  outdoors,  especially  camping 
and  fishing.  She  was  active  in  her  church  where  she  kept  its  books  and 
served  as  treasurer.  She  was  a whiz  at  math  and  a very  detail-oriented 
person.  She  loved  reading  the  Bible.  She  liked  playing  games  and  doing 
puzzles,  but  most  of  all  she  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family  and 
friends . 

Mrs.  Vannest  spent  many  hours  working  alongside  her  dear  husband  as 
custodian  at  McKinley  Elementary  School.  She  knew  and  loved  many  of  the 


children  who  attended  there.  She  will  be  dearly  missed. 

Mrs.  Vannest  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ellis  W.  Vannest  of  Farmington; 
daughter,  Marilyn  Vannest  and  her  children,  Dason,  Hesse  and  Dustin 
Vannest,  all  of  Farmington;  a sister,  Margaret  Pleticha  and  husband,  Roy, 
of  Idaho;  and  uncle,  Ed  Mountain  and  wife,  Evelyn  of  Burlington,  Colo. 

Friends  may  call  from  5 to  8 p.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Sept.  4,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  5,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Farmington.  Pastor  Chester  Dean  of  the  Navajo  Bible  Missionary 
Church  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lighthouse  Mission  Cemetery 
in  Bloomfield. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Felix  Valdez,  Gavin  Charley,  Dason  Vannest,  Raymond 
Dohn,  Terrill  Grey,  Paul  Scott  and  Willis  Etcitty.  Flonorary  pallbearers 
will  be  Desse  L.  Vannest,  Dustin  W.  Vannest  and  Tyler  Quebodeaux. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5242. 

September  05,  2002 

Luke  B.  Benally  Dan.  14,  1922  - Sept.  3,  2002 

Luke  B.  Benally,  80,  of  Beclabito  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  2002,  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  in  Beclabito  Dan.  14,  1922. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  at  the 
Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Beclabito. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-2607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

September  4,  2002 
Minnie  Platero  Lincoln 

0D0  ENCINO  - Services  for  Minnie  Lincoln,  89,  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  5 at  Cope  Memorial.  Evangelist  Max  Tomasiyo  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4-6  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Lincoln  died  Sept.  1 in  Grants.  She  was  born  March  15,  1913  in  Torreon 
into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Lincoln  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  She  was  employed  with  the 
govenment,  as  a cook  and  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Sam  Lincoln  Dr.,  Charles  Lincoln  Sr.,  Ray 
Lincoln,  Valentino  Lincoln  and  Wilbert  Lincoln;  daughter,  Ellie  Gleason, 
Dollie  Lincoln  and  Rita  Lincoln;  parents.  Dose  and  Duanita  Platero; 
brother,  Ben  Platero;  sisters,  Nellie  Willieto,  Rose  Chiquito  and  Alice 
Lopez;  grandparents,  Miquel  and  Mansa  Castello;  34  grandchildren;  34 
great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great  grandchildren . 

Lincoln  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Sam  Lincoln  Sr.  and  son, 
Elmer  Lincoln. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Micah  Lincoln,  Dacque  Lincoln,  Casey  Gleason,  Shawn 
Gleason,  Kelley  Gleason  and  Daniel  Lincoln. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lennie  R.  Reynolds  Sr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lennie  Reynolds  Sr.,  55,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Sept.  5 at  Fort  Defiance  Catholic  Church. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family  cemetery.  Sawmill,  Ariz. 

Reynolds  died  Aug.  31  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  7,  1946  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  You 
People  Clan. 

Reynolds  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  and  attended  vocational 
school  in  Oakland,  Calif,  and  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  was  employed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Navajo  Nation,  Navajo  Housing  Authority,  Navajo 
Tribal  Utility  Authority,  carpenter's  union,  soil  conservation  service  as 


a soil  conservationist , a range  technician,  range  rider,  electrician 
apprentice  and  carpenter.  His  hobbies  included  rodeos  and  ranching.  He  was 
a former  member  of  the  All  Indian  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  (AIRCA). 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carol  1.  Reynolds  of  Fort  Defiance;  son, 
Lennie  R.  Reynolds  Dr.  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter,  Lynette  K.  Reynolds  of 
Fort  Defiance;  brother,  Dimmy  Tsosie  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Ruth  S. 
Benally  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Lillian  S.  Mitchell  of  Sawmill;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Reynolds  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alchidesbah  and 
Hoskie  Dim  Tsosie;  and  Mabel  S.  Bennett. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Anderson,  Wilford  Francisco,  Lennie  R. 
Reynolds  Dr.,  Albert  Spencer,  Michael  Spencer  and  Noland  Spencer. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dohnson  Reeder 

COAL  MINE  - Services  for  Dohnson  Reeder,  72,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
Sept.  4,  at  Church  of  God,  Window  Rock.  Derry  Tom  officiated.  Burial 
followed  on  family  land.  Black  Hat. 

Reeder  died  Aug.  30  in  Coal  Mine.  He  was  born  March  5,  1930  in  Coal  Mine 
into  the  Charcoal  Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass,  Demez  People  Clan. 

Reeder  attended  Chemawa  Indian  School.  He  was  a coal  miner  at  the  Old 
Coal  Mine. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Freddie  Reeder  and  Calvin  Reeder  both  of 
Gallup,  Delbert  Reeder  and  Dohnny  Reeder  both  of  Phoenix;  daughters, 

Evelyn  D.  Pinto  of  Tohatchi,  Hazel  Stoneburner,  Apoplca,  Fla.,  Amelda 
Reeder  and  Dennie  Reeder  both  of  Phoenix;  brothers,  George  Reeder  of  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Susie  Tapahe,  Clara  Etsitty,  Ellen  Blackgoat  and 
Marian  Brady  of  Coal  Mine;  26  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Reeder  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Herbert  and  Bonnie  Zah 
Reeder;  and  sister,  Ethel  Zieu. 

Pallbearers  were  Thomas  Yazzie  Dr.,  Theron  Yazzie,  Emery  Yazzie,  Albert 
Cadman  and  Willis  Peterson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eileen  Danie  Gross 

SAN  RAFAEL  - Services  for  Eileen  Gross,  72,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Church  of  Christ,  Grants.  Doy  Lea  Brazell  officiate.  Burial  followed  at 
Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Gross  died  Aug.  31  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Aug.  16,  1930  in  Pageton 

W.V. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Wayne  Gross  of  Rio  Rancho;  daugther,  Dianne 
Woodard  of  Roswell;  six  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

Dennifer  Marie  Tsosie 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Dennifer  Tsosie,  26,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Tsosie  died  Sept.  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  8,  1976  in  Gallup. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  Thursday,  Sept.  5 at  Twin  Lakes 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  5,  2002 
Patrick  Martin  Usk,  Wash. 

Funeral  Mass  for  Patrick  Derry  "P.D."  Martin,  49,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
today  at  the  Kalispel  Community  Center  in  Usk.  Sherman-Knapp  Funeral  Home 
in  Newport,  Wash.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  was  born  in  Newport,  died  Tuesday.  He  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  Pend  Oreille  County. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  in  Cusick,  Wash.,  in  1972.  He  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  was  discharged  as  a lance  corporal  in  1978. 

Mr.  Martin  worked  as  a firefighter  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He 


was  a member  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Louise  Martin  of  Usk;  and  two  sisters,  Ann 
Martin  of  Wellpinit,  Wash.,  and  Rose  Martin  of  Usk. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

September  4,  2002 

Doren  Emery  White  Hawk 

BROCKTON  - Doren  Emery  White  Hawk,  57,  died  on  Aug.  31,  2002,  of 
congestive  heart  failure  near  Fort  Kipp. 

Doren  was  born  on  Aug.  25,  1945,  in  Poplar,  the  son  of  Benedict  and 
Agnes  White  Hawk.  He  grew  up  in  the  Poplar  and  Riverside  Community  and 
attended  schools  in  Poplar. 

He  was  married  to  Ethelene  DeMarrias  and  was  later  divorced. 

Doren  worked  on  various  farms.  He  enjoyed  basketball,  fishing  and 
hunting  and  was  a big  Brockton  Warriors  fan.  He  was  also  the  town  mechanic 
and  loved  working  on  cars. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  four  brothers,  Mervin,  Benedict,  Donovan  and 
Allen 

Survivors  include  a friend  and  companion  Ethelene  White  Hawk;  brother, 
Philmore  White  Hawk  of  Poplar;  two  sisters.  Birdie  White  Hawk  of  Poplar 
and  Ramona  White  Hawk  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  and  Faryl  Youngman  whom  he 
raised  as  his  daughter.  He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 
Shawn  DeMarrias,  Layne  Long  Tree,  Brooks  Rattling  Thunder,  and  Vincent 
Long  Tree  all  called  him  grandpa  and  he  thought  the  world  of  them. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  5,  at  the  Brockton  Cultural 
Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  6 at  the 
Brockton  High  School  with  Rev.  Fr.  Michael  Schneider  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Riverview  Cemetery  near  Brockton.  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Darrod  Preston  Littlewhiteman 

LAME  DEER  - Darrod  Preston  Littlewhiteman,  infant  son  of  Verlin  and 
Melberta  (Eagleman)  Littlewhiteman,  was  born  and  died  on  Sunday  at  the 
family  home  in  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  at  the  White  River  Mennonite  Church 
in  Busby.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  is  in  charge  of  the  funeral  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Wednesday,  September  4,  2002 

Dale  Marvin  Franks  Sr. 

BROWNING  --  Dale  Marvin  Franks  Sr.,  41,  a laborer  who  enjoyed  hand  games 
and  powwows,  died  Friday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital  of  gastrointestinal 
bleeding. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Dale  Marvin  Franks  3r.  of  Great  Falls  and 
Adele  Stella  Franks,  Dulianna  Franks  and  Edmond  Ross  Franks,  all  of 
Browning;  a former  stepson  whom  he  raised.  Sonny  Wagner  of  Browning; 
sisters  Verna  Fish  of  Browning  and  Patricia  Guardipee  of  Great  Falls; 
brothers  Edward  Franks  Dr.  of  Great  Falls,  Tony  Lee  Franks  of  Browning  and 
Lyle  Franks  of  Canada;  and  one  grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Doris  Old  Person  honored  for  years  of  service  at  Siyeh  picnic 
BY  lOHN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
September  5,  2002 

"Siyeh  Development  is  sponsoring  this  employees  picnic/'  said  Darrell 
Kipp,  director  of  the  Piegan  Institute  and  emcee  of  Friday's  event.  "And 
we're  here  to  honor  Doris  Old  Person  with  a special  acknowledgement  and  a 
certificate  for  her  long  years  of  service  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and 
Blackfeet  children." 

Steak  and  all  the  fixins  were  served  up  at  Browning's  City  Park  to  all 
the  employees  of  Siyeh  Development  Corporation,  the  economic  "arm"  of 
Blackfeet  tribal  government  which  oversees  several  businesses  in  the  name 
of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  But  the  occasion  also  focused  on  Doris  Old 
Person's  accomplishments,  even  though  she  was  hospitalized  at  the  time  of 
the  ceremony. 

"She  worked  as  a pioneer  educator  who  helped  federal,  state  and  county 
entities  learn  of  the  need  for  equality  in  education  and  special 
appropriations  where  they  were  needed,  for  school  buildings  and  training 
non-Indian  educators  how  to  deal  with  us  as  Indian  people,"  Kipp  said. 

Doris'  parents,  Lillian  and  Francis  Bullshoe,  had  several  sons  and 
daughters,  Kipp  continued,  who  all  went  into  educational  fields.  "They 
used  that  to  help  us  as  a people  to  acquire  higher  quality  and  more 
equitable  education,"  he  said,  "so  that's  why  we're  joining  with  Siyeh  to 
honor  and  show  the  unity  of  the  people  to  her  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Blackfeet  people." 

The  picnic  is  the  first  of  what  is  planned  to  be  an  annual  event,  Kipp 
said,  "to  acknowledge  the  community,  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  and 
Siyeh ' s employees."  Kipp  noted  Siyeh  businesses  include  Glacier  Peaks 
Bingo,  Discovery  Lodge  and  Casino,  Kimi  Water  and  Starr  Link  Cable.  "Siyeh 
is  the  chartered  arm  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  that  carries 
out  economic  development  on  the  Reservation  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,"  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers/Browning  Glacier-Reporter . 
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Representative  may  write  bill  that  would  require  tribal  members  to 
possess  50  percent  Indian  blood 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 

A 90-minute  interim  study  of  the  effects  of  tribal  sovereignty  could  lead 
to  Oklahoma  legislation  that  would  require  that  members  of  tribes  in 
Oklahoma  possess  at  least  a 50  percent  Indian  blood  quantum. 

Rep.  Wayne  Pettigrew,  R-Edmond,  says  he  is  looking  into  authoring  such  a 
bill. 

"I  don't  want  any  special  gifts.  I don't  want  any  allowances  or  taxation 
(for  any  ethnic  group),"  Pettigrew  said.  "Those  days  are  gone.  I want  to 
be  given  the  same  opportunity  as  every  other  American  --no  more,  no  less." 

Pettigrew  said  the  battle  that  needs  to  be  fought  is  "what  is  and  what 
is  not  an  Indian.  Is  a person  that  is  blond-haired  and  blue-eyed  but  has 


l/664th  Indian  (blood) , but  they  have  a tribal  roll  number,  an  Indian?" 

The  lawmaker  describes  that  as  "the  ultimate  question  that  has  to  be 
answered,  whether  it  be  by  us  or  by  the  (U.S.)  Supreme  Court." 

When  asked  how  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  which  lacks  authority  over 
sovereign  tribal  governments,  could  set  rules  on  tribal  membership.  Rep. 
Pettigrew  replied,  "We  could  put  something  in  the  statutes,  get  sued,  take 
the  battle  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  win." 

Pettigrew  said  he  was  not  predicting  a Supreme  Court  win  for  such  a 
state  law. 

"I'm  not  predicting  a win,"  he  said.  "But,  at  some  point,  you  need  to 
define  the  membership  in  a tribe.  Right  now,  the  (Indian)  nations 
determine  that.  For  this  issue  to  be  totally  solved,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
going  to  have  to  re-define  the  membership  in  the  Indian  nations  as  a 
majority  of  Indian  blood  of  all  tribes." 

In  the  example  Pettigrew  offered,  a person  who  is  one-eighth  Choctaw, 
one-eighth  Cherokee  and  one-quarter  Creek  would  be  eligible  for  tribal 
membership.  The  lawmaker  would  allow  that  person  to  have  membership  in  all 
three  tribes,  something  that  is  not  now  permissible. 

Anyone  with  less  total  Indian  heritage  could  not  be  a legally  recognized 
Indian  nor  the  member  of  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

Pettigrew  professes  a goal  of  reaching  a situation  in  which  "real 
Indians  are  given  real  benefits  but  'wannabe'  Indians  or  pretend  Indians 
(do  not  receive  benefits.)" 

He  says  any  person  who  has  any  amount  less  than  50  percent  Indian 
heritage  should  consider  himself  "more  of  something  else... an  American 
with  tribal  ancestry.  You're  not  a separate  nation  anymore  when  you  cease 
to  be  half  Indian." 

Pettigrew  called  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  federal  laws  which 
support  the  tribes'  determining  their  own  membership  "bad  law." 

He  added,  "It's  bad  law  when  you've  got  someone  out  here  who  can  tie  one 
drop  of  the  blood  flowing  through  their  veins  to  an  economic  benefit  that 
gives  them  an  advantage  over  99  percent  of  the  population." 

Pettigrew  said  he  will  back  away  from  introducing  this  legislation  if  he 
is  satisfied  with  the  results  of  current  negotiations  over  tribal-state  of 
Oklahoma  compacts  on  tobacco  taxes. 

"If  the  tribes  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  give  us  a compact  that  gives 
us  oversight  over  tobacco,  the  grocery  (sales  tax)  situation  and  a gaming 
compact  whereby  we  can  evaluate  games  before  they  go  into  (Indian  casinos). 
..there  may  not  be  a need,"  he  explained.  "The  issue  may  kind  of  go  away." 

"If  we  find  out  that  we  cannot  work  with  the  tribes,  then  we'll  have  to 
find  a way  to  work  around  the  tribes,"  Pettigrew  said. 

John  A.  Barrett  3r.,  chairman  of  the  Shawnee-based  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Nation,  spoke  at  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  House  Rules  Committee 
at  which  the  truncated  interim  study  was  conducted.  Barrett  urged  state 
officials  to  work  with  tribal  governments  to  improve  all  Oklahomans' 
futures . 

"But,  taking  away  our  ability  to  raise  money  is  not  how  to  do  it," 

Barrett  said. 

Barrett  said  a Harvard  University  study,  completed  in  Dune  of  this  year, 
estimates  Indian  gaming  job  creation  in  Oklahoma  at  8,000  and  indicates 
those  gaming  operations  pump  $329  million  into  the  state's  economy 
annually. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Carmeen  Klausner 
Call  970-282-8573  or 

visit  the  web  site  at:  www.pathwaystospirit.org  for  more  information. 

Native  American  elders  from  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations 
will  present  a special  public  message  based  on  centuries-old  ancestral 
prophecies  on  Saturday,  September  14,  from  9 am  until  dark. 

The  Lakota  (Sioux)  spiritual  leaders,  reservation  elders  and  medicine 
people  are  coming  forward  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mother  Earth  and  a way  of 
life  that  was  given  centuries  ago  --a  way  of  life  that  promoted  harmony 
and  balance.  Matthew  King,  known  as  "Noble  Red  Man"  to  his  people,  once 
said,  "We  remember  our  original  instructions  from  the  Creator."  There  is 
an  ancient  Lakota  Creation  Story  telling  us  of  a great  race  that  took 
place  around  the  Sacred  Black  Hills.  The  race  was  between  the  two-legged 
and  four-legged,  and  the  two-legged  won.  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th- 
generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Calf  Pipe  tells  us  that,  "a  great  Council 
began  between  them  to  discuss  how  life  would  sustain  itself  from  then  on, 
ensuring  balance  and  harmony.  The  Buffalo  came  forward  and  offered  us  his 
body  for  food,  shelter,  ceremony  and  clothing,  and  also  the  use  of  his 
Spirit  to  strengthen  our  own.  The  Buffalo  said  he  would  offer  himself  to 
us  as  long  as  we  would  offer  our  prayers  and  tobacco  for  what  he  was 
here  for.  He  said,  "What  happens  to  me  will  affect  you!" 

Another  elder  told,  "When  a buffalo  was  wounded  or  sick,  the  others 
would  circle  around  him  to  help  him  stand.  We,  too,  must  do  that  with 
each  other." 

One  of  the  honored  speakers  is  Howard  Bad  Hand,  a respected  leader  of 
the  Hollow  Horn  Bear  Sundance  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  and  author  of 
Native  American  Healing.  He  talks  of  how  his  relatives  showed  him  what 
it's  like  to  begin  something.  His  Grandma  Lena  taught  him  that  life  is 
simply  an  expression  of  nature.  She  said,  "When  people  find  out  who  they 
are,  what  they  should  do  with  who  they  are,  and  that  what  they  do  in  life 
corresponds  with  what  they  bring  to  the  world  with  their  own  capabilities 
and  inner  worth,  they  are  expressing  their  nature.  When  they  do  this, 
they  find  their  appropriate  place  in  relation  to  their  world." 

Also  speaking  is  Selo  Black  Crow  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  known 
by  people  on  and  off  the  reservation  as  Uncle  and  Grandfather.  Selo 
learned  the  ways  of  his  people  from  his  Grandmother  Rattling  in  the  Water 
Selo  speaks  of  the  silence  after  all  planes  were  grounded  on  September  11 
He  says  that  nothing  should  be  up  in  the  sky  that  doesn't  have  feathers. 
The  planes  break  the  magnetic  field  around  Mother  Earth  and  cause  her  to 
tilt  and  change  the  direction  of  things. 

Other  speakers  include  Dave  Swallow,  Dr.  (Pine  Ridge),  Albert  White  Hat 
Sr.  (Rosebud),  and  Wallace  Black  Elk  (Rosebud).  Please  join  us  on  this 
day  as  we  come  together  at  the  beautiful  Sylvan  Dale  Guest  Ranch  along 
the  Big  Thompson  River  to  put  our  intent  on  listening  to  the  ancient 
ancestral  voices  of  the  Lakota  Nation  as  spoken  by  those  who  have 
followed.  Proceeds  from  this  event  will  benefit  the  local  Colorado 
Projects  of  Pathways  to  Spirit.  These  projects  include  utility  payments, 
direct  provision  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  establishment  of  native 
sewing  groups. 

We  are  standing  today  at  a crossroads.  We  must  begin  to  forgive  and 
respect  each  other  so  that  all  life  will  continue  on  in  a harmonious  way. 
Attending  this  gathering  will  help  Indians  and  non-Indians  understand  the 
path  that  must  be  walked  to  heal  the  earth  and  bring  in  the  needed 
harmony. 

This  gathering  is  sponsored  by  Pathways  to  Spirit,  a Ft.  Collins-based 
non-profit,  which  helps  native  people  along  the  Front  Range  and  on  the 
Reservations  of  South  Dakota.  Co-sponsors  are  Sylvan  Dale  Guest  Ranch, 

The  City  of  Loveland  and  IBM.  Attendees  at  the  gathering  may  bring  a 
picnic  lunch  or  travel  the  short  trip  into  Loveland,  or  visit  the  many 
vendors,  including  Plains  Indian  art  work,  sculptures,  bead  work,  quill 
work,  star  quilts  and  jewelry. 

Tickets  are  $15,  Seniors  $10,  Children  7-12  $6  and  under  6 are  FREE.  Add 
$1  per  ticket  for  credit  card  orders.  Group  rates  available.  Cash  or 
credit  card.  Call  970-282-8573  or  visit  the  web  site  at:  www. 
pathwaystospirit.org  for  more  information. 


Canmeen  Klausner  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Pathways  to  Sprit,  a 
Colorado,  501  C 3 non-profit.  She  has  been  involved  with  the  Lakota  on 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  for  ten  years  on  the  level  of  providing  services 
as  well  as  deep  participation  in  "traditional"  ceremony  and  way  of  life. 
Carmeen  was  adopted  as  a sister  to  a Lakota  woman  over  6 years  ago  in  a 
traditional  "Hunka  Ceremony"  - the  making  of  relatives  ceremony. 
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Court  will  decide  trademark  dispute 

Baseball  team,  motorcycle  maker  bicker  over  who's  the  true  Indian 
September  03,  2002  - 2:17  a.m. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - What's  the  difference  between  a motorcycle  and  a big 
league  ball  club?  The  answer  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a federal  judge. 

Major  League  Baseball,  the  Cleveland  Indians  and  Gilroy-based  Indian 
Motorcycle  Corp.  have  gone  to  court  to  settle  an  ongoing  dispute  over 
their  trademark  logos.  Both  the  baseball  team  and  the  motorcycle 
manufacturer  use  images  that  are  similar  in  script  and  appearance  - 
caricatures  that  American  Indian  leaders  have  criticized  as  demeaning  and 
racist . 

With  the  team  suing  the  motorcycle  maker  and  the  motorcycle  maker  suing 
the  team,  American  Indian  activists  said  both  should  drop  their  dispute 
and  abandon  the  logos  altogether. 

"Both  companies  are  fighting  over  intellectual  and  cultural  property 
that  they  stole  from  us,"  said  Vernon  Bellecourt,  a member  of  the  Ojibwe 
Nation  and  president  of  the  American  Indian  Movement's  National  Coalition 
on  Racism  in  Sports  and  Media.  "Both  should  discontinue  the  use  of  such 
property. " 

Cleveland  Indians  officials  did  not  respond  to  requests  for  comment. 

Indian  Motorcycle  Senior  Vice  President  Fran  O'Flagan  said  Major  League 
Baseball  triggered  the  dispute  this  spring  when  it  asked  a federal  judge 
to  bar  his  company  from  using  its  "Indian"  logo  unless  it  was  directly 
linked  to  motorcycles.  Beyond  motorcycles  ranging  in  price  from  $17,000- 
$20,000,  the  company  markets  a line  of  Indian  Motorcycle  apparel. 

"That's  like  saying  the  Indians  shouldn't  use  the  name  Indians  without 
Cleveland  in  front  of  it,"  O'Flagan  said.  The  company  responded  by  filing  a 
suit  in  Dune  asking  a federal  judge  in  San  Francisco  to  determine  the 
likelihood  that  its  emblem  would  be  confused  with  the  Cleveland  Indians' 
insignia . 

The  Indians  again  last  week  petitioned  for  a ruling  on  the  use  of  the 
logo  by  the  motorcycle  maker.  The  team  also  asked  for  an  unspecified  of 
damages . 

O'Hagan  said  his  company  countered,  asking  the  court  to  protect  its 
trademark. 

"We  just  want  to  get  out  of  this  whole  thing  and  get  back  to  our 
business  of  selling  motorcycles  and  our  merchandise,"  O'Hagan  said.  "Our 
experience  has  been  that  our  customers  have  no  confusion  over  our  logo.  We 
haven't  seen  any  confusion  between  baseball  and  our  motorcycles." 

The  original  Indian  Motorcycle  Co.  was  founded  in  1913,  but  went 
bankrupt  in  1953  after  losing  market  share  to  Harley-Davidson . The  company 


- having  retained  the  trademark  rights  to  its  name  - was  resurrected  in 
1998  by  a group  of  Canadian  investors  and  the  Gilroy-based  California 
Motorcycle  Co. 

Big  League  baseball  began  in  Cleveland  in  the  late  19th  century  with 
several  failed  National  League  clubs  before  the  American  League's  Indians 
settled  in. 

Despite  the  current  dispute  between  the  motorcycle  company  and  baseball 
franchise,  the  two  coexisted  in  the  1940s.  A 1948  Indian  motorcycle 
advertisement  featured  Indians  Pitcher  Bob  Feller  endorsing  an  Indian 
motorcycle. 

"No  confusion  over  'Indians'  and  'Indian'  in  1948,"  O'Hagan  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Record  Searchlight/Redding  CA  - The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Mohegan  tribe  seeking  site  for  shellfish  nursery 
Associated  Press 
September  03,  2002 

WESTERLY,  R.I.  - Having  received  federal  approval  for  a massive 
aquaculture  operation  in  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Mohegan  tribe  of 
Connecticut  is  now  expanding  its  shellfishing  operation  into  Rhode  Island. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  last  week  approved  the  tribe's  plan  to 
create  a $10  million,  state-of-the-art  aquaculture  operation  off  the 
southeastern  Connecticut  coast. 

Baby  quahogs  and  oysters  that  will  be  used  as  seeds  for  the  shellfish 
farm  are  to  be  grown  at  a marina  on  the  Pawcatuck  River  in  Westerly,  The 
Providence  Journal  reported.  The  seedlings  will  later  be  transported  to 
waters  off  Stonington  Harbor  and  Ram  Island  Reef,  in  Connecticut. 

The  Rhode  Island  Coastal  Resources  Management  Council  last  month 
approved  a 10-year-permit  for  the  tribe  to  install  equipment  for  a 
shellfish  nursery  at  the  Frank  Hall  Boat  Yard  in  Avondale,  a village  of 
Westerly.  The  marina's  owner,  John  Hall,  is  a Mohegan. 

A spokesman  for  the  tribe,  which  is  best  known  for  its  Connecticut 
casino,  Mohegan  Sun,  said  other  Rhode  Island  marinas  are  also  being 
considered  as  nursery  sites. 

"We're  looking  into  Quonset,  Bristol,  Point  Judith  - any  commercial 
marina,"  said  Paul  Maugle,  the  tribe's  director  of  aquaculture.  "We're 
looking  forward  to  working  with  Rhode  Island  to  accomplish  this." 

Maugle  said  the  Mohegans  plan  to  harvest  20  million  oysters  and  about  50 
million  clams  per  year. 

He  said  the  project  would  employ  30  people  within  five  years  and  make 
the  tribe  about  $5  million  a year. 

Environmental  officials  say  aquaculture  improves  water  quality  as 
shellfish  filter  oxygen,  phosphorous  and  suspended  sediments. 

"Shellfish  provide  ecological  benefits,"  said  John  Volk,  director  of 
aquaculture  for  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Aquaculture  is 
a wonderful  industry.  It's  food  production;  it's  farming." 

Copyright  c.  2002  New  Haven  Register. 
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Red  Cliff  Band  member's  company  holds  key  position 
in  fight  against  terrorism 
The  Daily  Press 

Friday,  August  30th,  2002  11:03:37  AM 
By  BARBARA  BROWN  MEREDITH 
The  County  Journal 

RED  CLIFF  - Constance  Gurnoe  Buffalo,  president  and  CEO  of  the  cutting- 
edge  technology  firm  Intelagard,  Inc  in  Broomfield,  Colo.,  doesn't  look 
like  a soldier.  But  her  business  is  part  of  the  United  States'  national 
defense  in  fighting  terrorism. 

A member  of  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa,  Gurnoe 
recently  visited  the  reservation  to  confer  on  tribal  issues  and  visit  her 
father  Leo  Gurnoe.  She  spoke  to  The  County  Journal  about  the  dispersal 
systems  her  company  manufactures  in  combatting  biological  and  chemical 
weapons . 

Incorporated  in  1995,  Intelagard  specializes  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  equipment  that  is  being  used  as  an  effective, 
environmentally  safe,  decontaminating  process  against  biological  and 
chemical  agents,  as  well  as  firefighting. 

Buffalo's  company  was  contracted  by  the  federal  government  to 
decontaminate  the  U.S.  Senate  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  following  the 
anthrax  contamination  in  November. 

Only  two  companies  are  licensed  to  manufacture  a special  decontamination 
formula  developed  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  in  New  Mexico.  One  is 
EnviroFoam,  a Huntsville,  Ala. -based  company  that  partners  with 
Intelagard;  the  other  is  Denver-based  Modec  Inc.  EnviroFoam  Technologies 
makes  the  substance  EasyDECON;  an  acronym  for  easy  decontamination  formula. 

According  to  Buffalo,  Intelagard  got  its  start  11  years  ago  by  offering 
a foam  to  protect  homes  from  wildfires. 

The  company,  which  had  fewer  than  20  employees,  has  expanded  to  produce 
a greater  number  of  delivery  systems  for  firefighting  and  biological  and 
chemical  agents  decontamination. 

EasyDECON,  the  product  used  in  Intelagard 's  dispersal  systems,  is  a 
powerful  two-part  foam  that  kills  biological  warfare  agents  such  as 
anthrax  and  neutralizes  all  known  chemical  warfare  agents  such  as  mustard 
gas.  Sarin,  VX,  and  Soman. 

It  is  safe  to  use,  non-toxic  and  non-corrosive.  Because  of  its  safety, 
it  can  be  deployed  immediately  at  an  incident  scene,  even  before 
evacuating  casualties. 

"The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  currently  has  EasyDECON  under 
testing  for  permanent  licensing  as  a general  sterilent,"  Buffalo  said. 

According  to  Buffalo,  the  "kill  rate"  on  the  anthrax  decontamination  was 
so  great  in  the  Dirksen  and  Hart  Senate  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Intelagard  employees  were  asked  to  stay  on  for  an  additional  90  days 
following  the  November  cleanup. 

As  America  confronts  the  preeminent  danger  of  biological  and  chemical 
terrorism,  the  Bush  administration  has  asked  for  $26.4  billion  in  funding 
as  the  Homeland  Protection  Act.  "Bush  asked  for  $4.6  billion  for  EasyDECON, 
" Buffalo  said. 

"Since  Sept.  11,  40-50  cities  and  five  foreign  countries  have  sought 
Intelagard 's  expertise,"  she  said.  "Cities  have  been  contacting  us  to  do 
everything  from  protecting  their  hazmat  (hazardous  materials)  crews  to 
protecting  stadiums  full  of  people,  to  decontaminating  bodies  before 
putting  them  into  body  bags. 

"It's  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  want  to  talk  about,  but  these 
are  the  kind  of  things  we're  having  to  prepare  for.  We're  on  hand  to 
invent  solutions  in  coordination  with  the  emergency  response 
professionals . " 

Buffalo  said  Intelagard  plans  on  hiring  more  personnel  and  expanding  the 
manufacturing  of  their  dispersal  systems  used  in  part  with  the  EasyDECON 
formula.  Orders  for  the  dispersal  systems  have  increased  dramatically 


since  Sept.  11. 

"Our  production  capability  at  the  present  is  very  high;  between  100-1,000 
units  a month.  The  cost  of  the  individual  dispersal  systems  range  from 
$2, 000-$50, 000,  depending  upon  the  type  of  equipment  needed,"  Buffalo  said. 

A descendent  of  Great  Chief  Buffalo  of  the  Lake  Superior  Band  of 
Chippewa,  Buffalo  said  part  of  her  commitment  to  counterterrorism  stems 
from  her  Native  American  heritage.  She  keeps  a ceremonial  sage  bowl  with 
an  eagle's  feather  in  her  office. 

Buffalo  said  not  many  people  realize  that  Native  Americans  were  the 
first  in  this  hemisphere  to  suffer  biological  attacks.  British  troops 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War  used  small-pox  infected  blankets  to 
infiltrate  tribes  they  were  fighting. 

Although  there  is  no  perfect  panacea  against  anthrax  and  other  unknown 
biological  agents,  the  Sandia  formula,  EasyDECON,  and  Intelagard's 
dispersal  systems  using  the  products  is  mounting  a defense  against  the 
imposing  threat  of  biological  and  chemical  agents. 

"If  terrorists  know  an  effective  deterrent  exists  that  can  quickly 
neutralize  a biological  or  chemical  attack,  the  hope  is  that  they  won't 
even  bother,"  Buffalo  said. 

"In  the  past,  the  full  burden  of  preparedness  has  fallen  on  government 
agencies.  Now,  limited  government  budgets  and  increasing  need  for  security 
is  driving  the  responsibility  for  preparedness  down  the  ladder. 

"As  cities  deploy  more  effective  responses  to  terrorist  attacks,  two 
things  are  possible.  First,  the  citizens  plan  more  from  strength  than  fear 
and  secondly,  that  preparation  may  deter  terrorists." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Murphy  McGinnis  Interactive/Ashland  WI  Daily  Press. 
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Mexican  Supreme  Court  Rejects  Challenges  to  Indian  Rights  Law 
September  7,  2002 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

MEXICO  CITY,  Sept.  6 (AP)  - In  a ruling  that  dashes  the  hopes  of  leftist 
Zapatista  rebels,  Mexico's  Supreme  Court  announced  today  that  it  was 
rejecting  constitutional  challenges  to  an  Indian  rights  law  that  the 
guerrillas  said  did  not  meet  minimum  international  requirements  on 
protecting  indigenous  peoples. 

The  8-to-3  ruling  is  likely  to  ignite  the  protests  of  rebel  sympathizers, 
who  had  suspended  dialogue  and  peace  contacts  with  the  government  for  the 
last  year,  apparently  in  the  hopes  that  they  would  be  in  a better 
bargaining  position  if  the  court  threw  out  the  law. 

Enrique  Avela,  a spokesman  for  the  Zapatista  Front  here,  called  the  high 
court's  decision  "a  tragedy." 

"Our  communities  are  not  pleased,"  he  said. 

The  Law  on  Indian  Rights  and  Culture,  which  went  into  effect  in  August 
2001,  was  approved  by  both  houses  of  Mexico's  Congress  and  a majority  of 


the  31  state  legislatures. 

But  about  320  pro-rebel  town  councils  and  other  organizations  challenged 
it,  saying  that  it  did  not  meet  minimum  standards  in  international 
treaties  on  indigenous  rights,  and  that  Indian  groups  had  not  been 
adequately  consulted  on  the  law. 

In  rejecting  the  challenges,  all  the  justices  said  the  law  was  both 
constitutional  and  properly  approved. 

"The  political  will  to  treat  Indians  as  valuable  human  beings  and  as  a 
legitimate  social  group  does  not  exist  in  this  country,"  said  He'ctor 
Sa'nchez,  head  of  Congress's  Indian  Affairs  Commission. 

As  approved,  the  measure  left  it  up  to  state  legislatures  to  determine 
exactly  how  the  limited  Indian  autonomy  would  be  implemented.  The  rebels 
had  wanted  all  such  decisions  to  be  made  exclusively  by  townships  where 
Indians  are  a majority. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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Chiapas  officials  cut  aid  to  3 child  survivors  of  Acteal  massacre 
EFE  - 9/6/2002 

ACTEAL,  Chiapas  - Officials  in  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas  have  cut  off 
aid  to  three  children  who  were  maimed  and  orphaned  in  the  1997  massacre  of 

45  Indians  in  the  town  of  Acteal,  leaving  the  youths'  families  with  no 

means  to  pay  their  medical  bills. 

Relatives  of  Zenaida,  Efrain  and  Deronimo  - the  three  young  survivors  of 
the  Dec.  22,  1997  paramilitary  attack  - said  the  "painful"  decision  meant 
the  children  will  no  longer  be  able  to  receive  physiotherapy  and 
psychological  counseling  from  specialists  in  Mexico  City  and  California. 

Mariano  Luna,  Zenaida' s uncle  and  guardian,  told  reporters  the  Chiapas 
government  gave  no  reason  for  its  decision  to  suspend  aid  payments. 

Zenaida  was  shot  in  the  head  and  blinded  in  the  attack,  while  Jeronimo's 

lower  jawbone  was  smashed  and  Efrain  lost  all  fingers  on  one  hand.  The 
ordeal  also  left  all  three  with  deep  psychological  scars,  their  relatives 
said . 

"The  government  will  no  longer  provide  aid,  thus  we  will  have  to 
discontinue  medical  treatment  to  help  Zenaida  recover  some  sight  and  there 
is  no  money  for  prostheses  for  her  friends,"  Luna  said. 

Zenaida,  who  was  four  when  the  attack  occurred,  says  she  suffers  from 
painful  headaches  as  a result  of  her  injuries. 

"I  can't  do  anything  when  my  head  starts  to  hurt,  it  makes  me  feel  so 
bad,"  she  said. 

Luna  said  supplementary  humanitarian  aid  the  children  have  been 
receiving  from  the  Mexican  and  International  Red  Cross  has  fallen  steadily 


over  the  past  few  months  and  would  likely  dry  up  soon. 

"These  are  children,  and  they  just  want  to  be  able  to  play  normally  with 
other  children  their  age,"  Luna  said. 
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Ottawa  pays  experienced  native  fishermen  to  train  industry  newcomers 
September  6,  2002 

ESKASONI,  N.S.  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  is  funding  experienced 
native  fishermen  to  train  newcomers  to  the  East  Coast  industry. 

Georges  Farrah,  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  the  federal  fisheries 
minister,  announced  Friday  that  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  is 
supporting  a First  Nations  fisheries  mentor  training  and  certification 
program  in  eastern  Canada. 

The  $l-million  program  will  train  experienced  native  fishermen  to 
transfer  their  skills  to  new  First  Nations  fishermen  in  the  region. 

Farrah  made  the  announcement  at  Eskasoni  First  Nation  in  Cape  Breton, 
where  he  participated  at  the  opening  of  the  Unama'ki  Institute  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  christening  of  six  vessels  built  by  Eskasoni  with 
funding  from  federal  government. 

Under  the  program,  80  fisheries  mentors  are  to  be  trained  and  certified 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  up  to  200  First  Nations  fishermen  will  receive 
deckhand  training. 

Non-native  fishermen  praised  the  program  in  a news  release  on  Friday. 
"Many  members  are  quite  willing  to  share  their  fishing  knowledge  and 
experience  with  native  captains,"  said  Sandy  Siegel,  Maritime  Fishermen's 
Union  Executive  Secretary,  who  is  also  acting  as  non-native  co-ordinator 
for  a training  project  in  Big  Cove,  N.B. 

The  training  program  is  part  of  Ottawa's  response  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
1999  Marshall  ruling,  which  affirmed  a treaty  right  to  fish  in  pursuit  of 
a moderate  livelihood. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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No  end  to  battle  for  'the  truth'  as  seventh  anniversary  of  Ipperwash  marked 

COLIN  PERKEL 

cp.org 

Thursday,  September  05,  2002 

TORONTO  (CP)  - The  sounds  of  native  drumming  echoing  off  the  walls  of  the 


Ontario  legislature  are  a haunting  reminder  that  the  Ipperwash  controversy 
continues  to  hound  the  province's  Conservative  government. 

On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  police  killing  of  native  protester 
Dudley  George,  family  members  and  supporters  are  gathering  both  to 
remember  and  to  renew  their  longstanding  call  for  a public  inquiry. 
Although  he,  too,  wants  an  inquiry  amid  ongoing  questions  about  what,  if 
any,  role  former  premier  Mike  Harris  played  in  the  tragedy,  Pierre  George, 
one  of  the  dead  man's  brothers,  will  be  absent  from  a candlelight  vigil 
scheduled  for  Friday  night  outside  the  Ontario  legislature. 

"I'm  just  going  to  write  a poem  . . . just  in  memory  of  my  brother  and 
my  mother  and  father,"  said  George. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a tribute  to  all  three  of  them  because  they  all  had 
their  ideals  on  freedom." 

It  was  on  Sept.  6,  1995  that  acting  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  shot  the  39-year-old  George,  one  of  about  two  dozen 
unarmed  protesters  occupying  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

The  shooting  marked  the  end  of  a 48-hour  standoff  at  the  park,  the  site 
of  a native  burial  ground  taken  from  the  Stoney  Point  natives  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  1940s. 

Hours  later,  George  bled  to  death  after  a brother  and  sister  frantically 
drove  him  50  kilometres  to  hospital,  where  they  were  arrested. 

He  is  the  only  native  killed  during  a land-claims  dispute  in  Canada  in  a 
full  century. 

Questions  have  swirled  since  that  night  about  why  provincial  police 
moved  to  end  the  occupation  of  the  park  by  force  when  senior  officers  and 
provincial  government  officials  urged  patience  and  negotiation. 

Fingers  were  pointed  at  what  was  then  the  newly  elected  Conservative 
government  of  Mike  Harris. 

In  a million-dollar  wrongful  death  lawsuit  against  the  former  premier 
launched  by  another  of  the  dead  man's  brothers,  Sam  George  claims  that 
Harris  directed  police  to  use  force  against  the  protesters. 

Harris  has  steadfastly  denied  any  such  involvement,  although  he  did 
concede  years  after  the  killing  that  he  met  two  senior  officers  in  the 
hours  before  police  moved  in. 

"(People)  have  asked  me,  'How  long  are  you  going  to  continue  this?'  " 
said  Sam  George,  who  adamantly  refuses  to  drop  his  suit  unless  there's  a 
public  inquiry. 

"My  answer  to  them  is  until  we  get  the  truth." 

Although  calls  for  an  inquiry  have  grown  louder  - extending  well  beyond 
George's  family  to  organizations  such  as  the  United  Nations  human  rights 
committee  and  Amnesty  International  - the  government  has  refused. 

Harris  always  insisted  he  would  consider  one  only  after  the  civil  suit 
was  concluded. 

Premier  Ernie  Eves  has  maintained  the  same  position,  arguing  that  the 
tortuous  civil  suit,  which  has  cost  taxpayers  more  than  $1  million  in 
defending  Harris,  has  been  too  rich  in  time  and  money  to  abandon  now. 

Sam  George  said  also  that  he  wouldn't  drop  the  suit  first  in  hopes  Eves 
would  then  call  a judicial  probe. 

"Did  they  give  me  any  reason  to  trust  them?"  he  said. 

"If  I was  to  drop  the  suit,  then  they  could  close  the  door  on  it." 

The  association  representing  provincial  police  officers  has  also 
endorsed  a call  for  an  inquiry,  but  like  Harris  and  Eves,  it  wants  the 
civil  suit  dealt  with  first. 

Deane,  who  has  been  suspended  with  pay  since  his  criminal-negligence 
conviction  for  killing  George,  faces  a last  ditch  hearing  later  this  month 
as  he  appeals  an  order  to  resign  from  the  provincial  police  force. 

In  the  interim,  Pierre  George  waits  for  the  province's  chief  coroner  to 
decide  whether  there  will  be  an  inquest  into  the  medical  treatment  his 
brother  was  given  and  ponders  the  poetry  he's  committing  to  paper. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  say  the  family  should  simply  get  over  the  death 
and  get  on  with  their  lives,  he  says. 

"Life  must  be  pretty  perfect  for  you  in  order  to  wipe  away  other 
people's  pain  and  sorrows." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Liberals  demand  inquiry 

Ipperwash  death  took  place  seven  years  ago  today 
Friday,  September  06,  2002 
By  NEIL  BOWEN  of  The  Observer 

Ontario  Liberal  Leader  Dalton  McGuinty  says  "without  a doubt"  he  will 
call  an  inquiry  into  the  police  killing  of  native  protester  Dudley  George, 
should  he  be  elected  premier. 

"We  owe  that  much  to  the  George  family  and  to  ourselves  as  a province," 
McGuinty  told  The  Observer  in  a telephone  interview  Thursday.  "An  unarmed 
man  was  shot  to  death.  We  need  to  find  out  what  we  need  to  know  to  prevent 
this  from  happening  again." 

The  bloody  clash  between  police  and  natives  took  place  seven  years  ago 
today  and  McGuinty  says  the  length  of  time  that  has  passed  presents  a 
challenge  to  an  inquiry  as  memories  fade.  But  this  only  makes  it  more 
important  to  start  an  inquiry. 

"It's  nothing  short  of  scandalous  what  they're  putting  the  George  family 
through,"  said  McGuinty. 

Although  he  also  wants  an  inquiry  amid  ongoing  questions  about  what,  if 
any,  role  former  premier  Mike  Harris  played  in  the  tragedy,  Pierre  George, 
one  of  the  dead  man's  brothers,  will  be  absent  from  a candlelight  vigil 
scheduled  for  tonight  outside  the  Ontario  legislature. 

"I'm  just  going  to  write  a poem  . . . just  in  memory  of  my  brother  and 
my  mother  and  father,"  said  George. 

"It's  kind  of  like  a tribute  to  all  three  of  them  because  they  all  had 
their  ideals  on  freedom." 

The  sounds  of  native  drumming  echoing  off  the  walls  of  the  Ontario 
legislature  today  will  be  a haunting  reminder  that  the  Ipperwash 
controversy  continues  to  hound  the  province's  Conservative  government. 

On  the  anniversary  of  Dudley  George's  death,  family  members  and 
supporters  are  gathering  both  to  remember  and  to  renew  their  longstanding 
call  for  a public  inquiry.  Tonight's  vigil  is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
events  organized  through  the  Coalition  for  a Public  Inquiry  into  Ipperwash. 
In  the  spring,  more  than  1,800  people  attended  a fundraiser  for  the  George 
family  civil  suit.  There  was  $50,000  collected  to  get  to  the  truth, 
according  to  coalition  spokesperson  Ann  Pohl. 

It  was  on  Sept.  6,  1995  that  acting  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  shot  the  39-year-old  George,  one  of  about  two  dozen 
unarmed  protesters  occupying  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

The  shooting  marked  the  end  of  a 48-hour  standoff  at  the  park,  the  site 
of  a native  burial  ground  taken  from  the  Stoney  Point  natives  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  1940s. 

Hours  later,  George  bled  to  death  after  a brother  and  sister  frantically 
drove  him  50  kilometres  to  hospital,  where  they  were  arrested. 

He  is  the  only  native  killed  during  a land-claims  dispute  in  Canada  in  a 
full  century. 

Questions  have  swirled  since  that  night  about  why  provincial  police 
moved  to  end  the  occupation  of  the  park  by  force  when  senior  officers  and 
provincial  government  officials  urged  patience  and  negotiation.  Fingers 
were  pointed  at  what  was  then  the  newly  elected  Conservative  government  of 
Mike  Harris. 
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Home  to  be  demolished  soon 

By  MIKE  BILODEAU,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer  September  07,  2002 

ONEIDA  - Danielle  Patterson-Schenandoah  is  a single  mother  with  three 
children  and  will  soon  be  homeless  as  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal 
Court  has  ruled  her  home  will  be  demolished.  Patterson,  31,  a resident  of 
the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  32-acre  Territory,  plans  to  defend  herself  and 
her  three  young  children  when  the  Nation  authorities  show  up  to  demolish 
her  home  by  Sept.  15.  "I  tell  all  non-Native  people  that  unless  they  are 
invited,  they  have  no  right  to  be  on  this  land,"  Patterson  said.  "The 
Nation  Police  are  non-Native  and  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actions."  In  August,  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal  Court  Judge  Stewart 
Hancock  III,  ruled  that  Patterson  would  be  evicted  and  the  home  would  be 
demolished.  The  home  was  inspected  in  November,  and  at  that  time  Patterson 
was  injured  by  Nation  Police  attempting  to  get  into  her  home  to  inspect  it 
The  Nation  determined  the  home  was  inhabitable.  The  inspection  was 
performed  after  an  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Nation  so  that  all  homes  on 
the  Territory  would  be  brought  up  to  code  or  be  demolished.  Patterson  said 
that  her  home  is  a 1985  trailer  that  she  purchased  for  $18,000.  She 
believes  the  Nation  has  no  right  to  remove  her  from  her  home  and  tear  it 
down.  She  believes  that  the  demolition  is  part  of  a family  dispute  between 
her  mother,  Maisie  Schenandoah,  and  Nation  CEO  and  Representative  Ray 
Halbritter.  The  Schenandoahs  are  opposed  to  Halbritter's  leadership,  and 
have  been  cut  off  from  all  Nation  benefits,  including  health  and  education 
services.  "None  of  our  rights  are  being  upheld,"  Patterson  said.  "They  had 
a hearing  in  court  in  August  and  I didn't  get  to  defend  myself.  I had  no 
legal  representation  in  that  court."  Patterson  said  she  still  hopes  the 
demolition  will  not  take  place,  but  if  it  does  she  and  her  three  children, 
Jolene,  8,  Clairese,  10,  and  Preston,  12,  will  be  homeless  or  forced  to 
move  to  the  Nation's  Village  of  White  Pines  and  pay  rent  on  a home  owned 
by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation.  She  says  she  has  no  other  choices  because  she 
has  no  money.  "I  spent  my  life  savings  on  my  home,  and  now  I'm  going  to  be 
thrown  into  the  street,"  Patterson  said.  "I'm  going  to  be  forced  to  submit 
to  the  Halbritter  administration  and  to  pay  rent  at  the  Village  of  White 
Pines."  Patterson  is  still  faced  with  criminal  charges  in  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  Tribal  Court.  She  faces  up  to  a year  in  prison  for  assaulting  a 
police  officer  during  the  forced  inspection,  she  said.  She  says  her 
resisting  arrest  charges  were  dropped  because  she  was  not  informed  she  was 
being  arrested.  She  says  the  assault  charges  should  also  be  dropped  if  she 
was  not  being  arrested.  Patterson  said  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
says  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Police  has  no  jurisdiction  on  the  32 
acres.  "They  in  a sense  kidnapped  me,"  Patterson  said.  Patterson  said  she 
also  has  the  option  to  now  have  to  apply  for  welfare,  something  she  has 
never  done.  "Halbritter  is  forcing  me  to  become  dependent  on  the  only 
systems  that  of  fer  help,"  Patterson  said.  A Christian  Peacemaker  team  is 
camping  outside  of  Patterson's  trailer  waiting  to  witness  the  demolition. 
As  of  Thursday  there  were  about  ten  tents  pitched  in  her  yard.  The 
peacemakers  are  an  organization  committed  to  reducing  violence  by  getting 
in  the  way,  challenging  systems  of  domination  and  exploitation  as  Jesus 
Christ  did  in  the  first  century  according  to  the  organization's  website. 
The  organization  is  a project  of  the  Mennonite  Church  USA,  Mennonite 
Church  Canada,  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Friends  United  Meeting. 

Patterson  said  the  team  plans  to  stay  there  to  witness  her  civil  rights 
being  violated.  The  Peacemaker  team  and  the  rest  of  the  families  on  the 
Territory  meet  every  morning  at  8 a.m.  to  pray  for  Danielle  and  her 
children,  while  the  Nation  Police  photograph  the  session.  "This  is  a shame 


" said  Peacemaker  Rusty  Dinkins-Curling,  of  Roanoke.  "It  seems  like  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  has  been  taken  over  by  a dictator.  It  seems  like 
Halbritter  has  put  himself  into  this  irrevocable  position,  that  he  can't 
ever  be  removed  from  no  matter  what  he  does."  Patterson  said  the  trailer 
meets  all  of  the  New  York  State  safety  codes.  All  homes  on  the  Territory 
were  supposed  to  be  given  10  days  to  clean  up  all  damages  that  the 
inspector  found,  but  Patterson  said  she  wasn't  even  offered  the  10  days. 
"The  next  day,  they  said  my  home  was  going  to  be  demolished,"  Patterson 
said.  Mark  Emery,  spokesperson  for  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  said  the 
Nation  has  no  comment  at  this  time,  because  it  is  premature  to  talk  about 
the  eviction  that  has  not  happened  yet.  "I'm  remaining  strong,"  Patterson 
said.  "On  the  Territory,  we  are  standing  up  for  our  rights  to  live  in 
peace  on  our  lands." 

On  the  web:  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  www.prairienet.org/cpt 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
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Native  tribes  seek  clout  on  nontribal  lands 
September  4,  2002 

Proposals  in  Congress  and  states  may  let  native  peoples 
veto  developments  near  'sacred'  sites. 

By  Brad  Knickerbocker , Staff  writer  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

AShlLAND,  ORE.  - They  may  be  among  the  poorest  in  the  United  States,  but 
native  Americans  are  gaining  political  clout.  Part  of  this  has  to  do  with 
campaign  contributions  drawn  from  casino  revenues  to  influence  lawmakers. 
But  it's  also  connected  to  a growing  public  and  political  consensus  on  the 
need  to  reverse  a long  history  of  government-sanctioned  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  losses. 

Specifically,  native  Americans  are  pushing  for  new  laws  that  would  give 
them  what  could  amount  to  veto  power  over  certain  development  projects 
(mining,  housing,  shopping  malls,  etc.)  impacting  what  are  considered 
historically  sacred  sites.  A bill  is  close  to  passage  in  California,  and 
support  is  growing  for  a similar  law  in  Congress. 

"Most  Americans  understand  a reverence  for  the  great  Sistine  Chapel,  or 
even  for  a white-washed  church  building  with  a steeple  and  a bell,"  says 
US  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D)  of  West  Virginia,  author  of  a bill  that  would 
protect  Indian  sacred  sites  around  the  country.  "But  often  non-Indians 
have  difficulty  giving  that  same  reverence  to  a mountain,  valley,  stream, 
or  rock  formation." 

There  is  strong  opposition  to  granting  Indians  power  over  economic 
development  - especially  since  it  could  apply  to  nonreservation  land. 

The  California  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  the  proposal  there  a "job 
killer  bill"  that  will  prohibit  "virtually  all  development  projects  . . . 
including  road  and  highway  expansions,  hospitals,  schools,  low-income 
housing,  and  repair  and  renovation  of  existing  infrastructure. " 

Still,  the  bill  made  it  through  the  California  Assembly  and  Senate  with 
relative  ease.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  (as  the 
Sacramento  Bee  newspaper  reported  recently)  that  legislative  leaders  of 
both  parties,  as  well  as  Gov.  Gray  Davis  (D),  have  received  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  contributions  from  California  tribes.  (Those 
tribes  have  been  allowed  to  run  Nevada-style  casinos  since  2000.)  The  bill 
now  awaits  Governor  Davis's  signature. 

Amid  drilling,  hope  for  legal  change 

Native  Americans  - as  well  as  environmentalists  - worry  that  the  Bush 


administration's  push  for  domestic  energy  sources  will  mean  more  drilling 
and  digging  that  could  impact  historic  sites. 

But  the  administration  has  said  it  will  proceed  cautiously,  and  - to  the 
surprise  of  some  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  has  been  praised  by  the 
Klamath  Tribes  for  the  way  she's  handling  the  highly  controversial  water 
issue  here  in  southern  Oregon,  which  pits  farmers  and  ranchers  against 
Indians  and  wildlife. 

Meanwhile,  native  Americans  are  taking  sacred-site  cases  to  court,  and 
they  may  have  good  reason  to  be  hopeful.  The  US  Supreme  Court  recently 
upheld  a lower-court  ruling  that  prohibits  logging  of  a site  the  Hoopa 
tribe  in  northern  California  considers  sacred  - even  though  a private, 
nonnative  person  owns  the  land. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has  slowly  but  surely  begun  to 
understand  that  these  sacred  places  must  be  protected  and  preserved,"  says 
Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D)  of  Hawaii,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs . 

Among  such  places:  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  in  New  Mexico  (where  a public 
utility  coal-mining  project  is  said  to  be  reducing  the  aquifer  that  feeds 
the  lake),  sacred  trails  on  what  was  once  Quechan  tribal  land  in  Indian 
Pass,  Calif,  (threatened  by  a proposed  open-pit  gold  mine),  and  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in  Georgia  (which  could  be  affected  by  a 
highway  extension). 

A history  of  claims  and  controversy 

For  150  years  or  more,  native  American  sites,  artifacts,  and  human 
remains  were  collected  - desecrated,  Indians  and  their  supporters  say  - by 
archaeologists,  museum  developers,  university  researchers,  and  private 
collectors . 

Beginning  in  the  1880s,  Indian  religions  - including  the  Sun  Dance  and 
other  ceremonies  and  practices  - were  declared  illegal  under  federal  law. 
Up  until  the  1970s,  US  law  and  practice  also  sought  to  break  up  tribes 
through  a policy  of  assimilation  into  the  general  society  and  economy. 

That  policy  of  tribal  "termination,"  as  it  was  called,  was  reversed  during 
the  Nixon  administration.  Tribes  once  again  were  recognized,  but  in  many 
cases,  great  social  and  economic  damage  had  already  been  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  was  passed  in  1978 
"to  protect  and  preserve  for  American  Indians  their  inherent  right  of 
freedom  to  believe,  express,  and  exercise  the  traditional  religions  . . . 
including  but  not  limited  to  access  to  sites,  use  and  possession  of  sacred 
objects,  and  the  freedom  to  worship  through  ceremonials  and  traditional 
rites."  Twelve  years  later,  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  was  enacted,  providing  that  remains  and  funerary  objects 
be  returned  to  those  shown  to  be  lineal  descendants  or  those  with  close 
cultural  affiliations. 

But  Indians  and  their  supporters  say  such  laws  (and  presidential 
executive  orders  meant  to  protect  sacred  sites)  haven't  prevented  large 
mining  operations  and  other  development  that  sometimes  destroy  such  sites. 

"Native  people  have  been  fighting  for  centuries  to  safeguard  their 
sacred  places,  with  little  or  no  success,"  says  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa 
and  Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota. 

With  new  bill,  a shifting  context 

The  proposed  "Native  American  Sacred  Lands  Protection  Act,"  scheduled 
for  congressional  hearings  this  month,  would  change  that. 

"Our  bill  gives  Indian  tribes  the  ability  to  petition  the  government  to 
place  federal  lands  off-limits  to  energy  leasing  or  other  incompatible 
developments  when  they  believe  those  proposed  actions  would  cause 
significant  damage  to  their  sacred  lands,"  says  Representative  Rahall,  the 
bill's  author  and  senior  Democrat  on  the  House  Resources  Committee, 
overseeing  federal  land  management  and  native  American  affairs. 

"This  is  an  extremely  important  provision,"  says  Mr.  Rahall.  "The  tribes 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  the  good  graces  of  federal  bureaucrats 
to  protect  these  lands.  Rather,  the  tribes  ...  could  initiate  those 
protections . " 


There  may  be  a contemporary  model  for  strengthening  federal  protection 
of  Indian  sacred  sites. 

The  US  House  recently  passed  legislation  transferring  a portion  of 
federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  in  Wyoming  to  the  Mormon  Church 
because  Mormons  consider  the  land  to  be  sacred. 

"Passing  this  legislation  has  set  a precedent  for  considering 
comprehensive  sacred  land  protection  legislation/'  says  a congressional 
source. 

In  a related  development  last  week,  a federal  magistrate  ruled  that 
scientists  may  examine  the  9, 300-year-old  skeleton  found  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington  State  in  1996. 

Area  tribes  assert  that  "Kennewick  Man"  (named  for  a nearby  town)  falls 
under  the  federal  law  protecting  Indian  graves  and  thus  must  be  turned 
over  to  them  for  burial. 

The  US  Interior  Department  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  agreed 
with  the  tribes.  But  the  scientists  who  filed  suit  (eight  top 
archaeologists  and  anthropologists)  say  preliminary  investigation  shows 
this  ancient  individual  more  likely  descended  from  populations  in 
Polynesia  or  from  the  Ainu  people,  a Caucasoid  group  in  Japan. 

"The  secretary  [of  the  Interior]  erred  in  defining  'Native  American'  to 
automatically  include  all  remains  predating  1492  that  are  found  in  the 
United  States,"  wrote  US  Magistrate  John  Jelderks. 

The  ruling  undoubtedly  will  be  appealed,  and  the  US  Supreme  Court  could 
ultimately  settle  the  case. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Former  principal  chief  of  Seminoles  under  investigation 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 
September  7,  2002 

Officials  of  the  Seminole  Nation  say  an  investigation  is  under  way  into 
what  is  labeled,  in  a written  statement,  "the  wrongdoing  of  the  former 
administration  of  Jerry  Haney." 

The  statement  says  an  investigation  team  of  "former  agents  of  the  FBI 
and  the  IRS"  have  begun  looking  into  the  allegations. 

"The  team  will  look  into  possible  criminal  activities  and  civil  rights 
violations,"  the  statement  adds.  "These  allegations  stem  from  activities 
that  took  place  in  May  of  this  year  and  over  the  past  recent  years  of  the 
Haney  administration." 

The  subjects  of  the  investigation  will  be  "destruction  of  government 
property,  illegal  misuse  of  federal  funds  and  corruption,"  according  to 
the  statement. 

A battle  over  control  of  the  Seminole  Nation  and  its  federal  programs 
and  owned-and-operated  enterprises  is  now  a year  old.  Haney  finished  well 
down  in  the  voting  in  the  summer  of  2001  as  he  sought  re-election  as 
principal  chief. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  India  Affairs  has  refused  to  recognize  Ken 
Chambers,  who  received  the  most  votes  in  the  principal  chief  election.  BIA 
officials  say  Chambers'  election  is  not  valid  because  the  Seminole 
Nation's  two  "freedmen"  bands  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
election . 

BIA  and  other  federal  officials  have  continued  to  deal  with  Haney. 

For  some  11  days  in  May,  Haney  took  control  of  the  Nation's  General 
Council  House,  at  the  Mekusukey  Mission  south  of  Seminole,  while  Chambers 


and  his  supporters  maintained  an  around-the-clock  presence  in  the  tribal 
headquarters  building  in  Wewoka. 

The  nation's  four  casinos  and  its  convenience  stores  were  shut  down 
during  that  period.  Several  hundred  tribal  employees  were  off  work. 

The  Chambers  administration  statement  says  that  a recent  audit 
"indicates  possible  co-mingling  of  federal  funds,  improper  disposal  of 
tribal  property  and  misuse  of  federal  funds  that  were  intended  for  tribal 
programs . " 

The  statement  offers  a quote  from  Wayne  Shaw,  General  Council  acting 
chairman:  "The  BIA  will  be  held  accountable  for  neglecting  their  fiduciary 
responsibility.  The  BIA  failed  to  assure  that  federal  funds  were  used  to 
provide  services  to  the  people  by  allowing  the  Haney  administration  to  be 
unaccountable  with  federal  funds.  Could  this  be  why  the  BIA  is  so 
insistent  that  Derry  Haney  remain  in  office,  knowing  that  he  has  been 
rejected  by  the  people?" 

Efforts  to  contact  both  Haney  and  Chambers  Friday  evening  were 
unsuccessful . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Blackfeet  residents  sue  HUD  over  unsafe  homes 
by  Ron  Selden 
September  5,  2002 

A group  of  Blackfeet  Reservation  residents  is  suing  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  housing 
agency  over  153  homes  built  with  chemically  treated  wooden  foundations. 

The  class-action  lawsuit,  filed  Aug.  2 in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Great 
Falls,  alleges  that  HUD  and  Blackfeet  Housing  officials  knew  that  the 
foundations  were  defective  and  incompatible  with  the  reservation's  harsh 
environment,  but  built  them  anyway.  Also  named  in  the  litigation  is  HUD 
Secretary  Melvin  Martinez  and  four  current  members  of  Blackfeet  Housing's 
board  of  directors. 

The  lawsuit  states  that  many  of  the  foundations  leak,  and  ensuing  water 
and  sewage  problems  have  caused  the  spread  of  mold  and  other  health- 
threatening  substances. 

In  addition,  the  plaintiffs  say,  the  foundation  wood  was  pressure 
treated  with  toxic  chromated  copper  arsenate,  also  known  as  CCA. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  said  that 
manufacturers  of  CCA-treated  wood  will  voluntarily  phase  out  of  the 
product  by  2004  because  of  health  concerns. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  case  are  Martin  Marceau,  Candice  LaMott,  Dulie  Rattler, 
Doseph  Rattler  Dr.  and  Deana  Mountain  Chief,  all  Blackfeet  tribal  members 
who  are  either  buying  or  leasing  the  homes,  which  were  constructed  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  The  group  is  represented  by  Billings  attorneys 
Tom  Towe  and  Deffrey  Simkovic. 

"The  housing  authority  has  sold  homes  to  representative  plaintiffs  and 
other  class  members  that  are  substandard,  unsafe,  unsuitable,  unsanitary, 
unhealthy  and  uninhabitable,"  the  six-count  complaint  states.  The 
plaintiffs  maintain  HUD  shares  responsibility  for  the  problems  because  the 
agency  allegedly  mandated  their  design  and  approved  and  paid  for  their 
construction . 

Last  year  the  Glacier  Homes  Committee  was  organized  by  residents 
concerned  that  their  health  was  being  compromised  by  mold,  CCA  residue, 
and  high  levels  of  cancer-causing  radon  gas  in  their  basements.  Marceau 
says  he  and  other  residents  cannot  wait  for  politicians  to  address  their 


needs . 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  HUD  has  violated  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Tucker  Act,  and  other  federal  statutes.  It  also 
contends  that  construction  of  the  wooden  foundations  violated  the  agency's 
own  regulations,  as  well  as  state  and  local  building  codes.  The  plaintiffs 
want  their  homes  replaced  and  the  agencies  punished. 

"We're  feeling  like  second-class  citizens,"  says  Marceau.  "In  24  years, 
no  one  would  listen  to  us.  No  one  seems  to  care.  That's  why  we  took  this 
action . " 

When  questioned  about  the  housing  issues  earlier  this  year,  HUD 
officials  said  it  was  the  tribe's  problem,  not  the  agency's. 

"We're  not  aware  of  the  suit  at  this  point,  but  if  there  is  a suit,  we 
can't  comment  on  it,"  a HUD  spokeswoman  said  last  week. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Misoula  Independent. 
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Hualapai  will  provide  own  law  enforcement 

KINGMAN  - The  Hualapai  tribe  will  begin  providing  its  own  law 
enforcement  services  Friday. 

A newly  established  tribal  police  force  will  assume  the  responsibility 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  policed  the  Peach  Springs- 
based  reservation  under  contract  for  more  than  20  years. 

Tribal  police  Chief  Dale  Lent  and  three  other  officers  will  split  12 
hour  shifts  seven  days  a week  until  the  fledgling  department  is  able 
to  round  out  its  force  through  recruitment. 

Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  article. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  9 Sep  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Subj:  Native  Prisoner 


This  letter  arrived  in  our  mail  on  9/10 

From:  Linda  Cantlon  (address  on  file) 

This  is  an  update  on  our  brother  John  Alvarado  who  is  incarcerated  at  the 
Westville  Indiana  Correctional  facility. 

Mr.  Alvarado  is  still  being  denied  his  constitutional  rights  to  prayer, 
inipi.  When  writing  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana,  received  a letter  back 
that  all  was  fine  with  Mr.  Alvarado.  He  is  being  harrassed  by  IDOC.  He 
has  been  given  an  extra  1 1/2  years.  Letters  of  importance  are  not  making 
it  to  him. 

If  anyone  can  help,  please  contact  him  at: 

John  Alvarado 
#926648  0-1 

Indiana  Dept,  of  Correctional  Facility 
P.0.  Box  473 

Westville,  Indiana  46391-0473 
Thank  you, 

Linda 


Date:  Wednesday,  September  04,  2002  6:41  PM 
From:  "kintml2u"  <kintml2u@aol.com> 

Subj:  Hello  all... I don't  post  much  but  please  read!! 


I am  Diane,  have  been  a member  for  some  time  now  even  though  I don't 
post ! 

The  reason  for  posting  today  is  because  I have  been  made  aware  of  a 
Bill  that  has  been  introduced  in  congress  by  Rep  Mink  of  Hawaii. 

This  is  a BIG  thing! 


H.R.  5296 

TO  REVIVE  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PAROLE  FOR  FEDERAL  PRISONERS!!!!! 

If  this  is  to  pass,  it  would  mean  our  loved  ones  could  have  a chance 
at  an  earlier  release/parole! 

I am  shocked  that  not  many  people  know  about  this.  I spoke  to  my 
loved  one  last  night  who  is  currently  at  USP  Beaumont  and  these  guys 
have  not  even  heard  about  this! 

We  as  family  and  loved  ones  must  take  this  and  run  with  it! 

We  NEED  to  start  writing  congress  in  SUPPORT  of  this  issue!! 

Please. .. .give  me  feed  back!  I need  to  know  I am  reaching  out  and 
trying  to  do  something!  I need  to  know  I am  making  people  aware  of 
this!  And  trying  to  do  something  to  get  these  letters  rollin! 

It  has  been  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  crime,  terrorism  and 
homeland  security  so  it  right  now  looks  good! 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  a difference!!! 

Diane 


Date:  Friday,  September  06,  2002  6:01  AM 
From:  kintml2u@aol.com 

Sub j : Re:  Hello  all... I don't  post  much  but  please  read!! 

Lisa, 

Thank  you  for  your  response  and  support!  Since  now  it  has  been  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  on  crime  terrorism,  and  homeland  security  I think  it 
would  be  good  if  we  start  there,  Convientlythat  the  subcommitte  has  a 
website  where  you  can  find  out  who  is  assigned  to  a particular  committee. 
The  people  assigned  to  this  are: 

Mark  Green  (Wisconsin) 

Howard  Coble  (North  Carolina) 

Bob  Goodlatte  (Virginia) 

Steve  Chabot  (Ohio) 

Bob  Barr  (Georgia) 

Ric  Keller  (Florida) 

Mike  Pence  (Indiana) 

Robert  Scott  (Virginia) 

Sheila  lackson  Lee  (Texas) 

Martin  Meehan  (Mass) 

Bill  Delahunt  (Mass) 

Adam  Schiff  (California) 

If  you  would  like  to  contact  them  individually  (as  I think  I will  be 
doing)... go  to:  www.house.gov/judiciary/members.htm 
The  chairman  id  Lamare  Smith  of  TEXAS. 

I sent  him  an  email  last  night  too! 

But  even  if  you  could  send  your  congresman  a letter,  I think  it  would 
count  too! 

Thank  You! 

Diane 


Date:  Saturday,  September  07,  2002  4:25  PM 
From:  "gumbycascadia"  <gumbycascadia@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Women  at  Coffee  Creek  Need  Help! 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Sent:  Friday,  September  06,  2002  11:14  AM 
Sub j : CCCF  Volunteers 

This  is  a plea  for  help!  HELP!!!  We  need  more  Native  American 
volunteers  for  the  women's  prison.  If  you  know  of  anyone  who  might 


be  willing  to  donate  a few  hours  once  a month,  or  even  once  every 
other  month,  please  let  me  know.  The  sweat  for  the  medium  unit,  will 
be  built  soon!  The  minimum  unit  has  been  sweating  since  May.  There 
is  a special  fund  made  available  for  mileage  to  and  from  the  prison, 
for  N.A.  volunteers  if  needed.  Because  we  are  working  within  the 
prison,  there  is  a lot  of  paperwork  and  information  needed  when 
getting  started,  but  we  are  working  hard  at  making  it  easier  for  the 
volunteers . 

On  August  25th,  we  held  a meeting  with  the  administrator  of 
Religious  Services,  Chaplain  Smith,  and  a large  group  of  Native  women 
on  the  medium  side  of  the  prison.  Each  woman  who  came  took  their 
turn  speaking.  These  women  represented  themselves  well,  and  made 
their  needs  known.  Essentially  what  they  are  asking  for  is  equality 
to  what  the  men  have,  in  regard  to  N.A.  Religious  Services  and 
activities. Our  goal  for  the  program  at  this  time,  is  to  have  one 
Native  American  activity  a week  at  each  facility  (minimum  and 
medium).  So  far,  we  are  planning  one  sweat  a month,  two 
smudges,  and  one  talking  circle,  to  be  held  during  the  month  (We 
hope  to  expand  on  this). 

The  Coffee  Creek  Correctional  Facility  (CCCF),  houses  all  the  women 
within  the  state  of  Oregon.  There  are  probably  100  women  that  would 
like  to  participate  at  this  time  in  the  Native  American  Religious 
Services  Program.  The  facility  is  divided  between  minimum  (3  years 
or  less),  and  medium  units. 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a bit  of  support  for  the  men  out  there,  but 
hardly  any  for  the  women.  The  women  are  starting  out  at  square  one. 
We  need  responsible,  committed  volunteers  that  can  help  bring  these 
services/activities  to  the  women.  Many  of  these  women  are  "starving" 
spiritually.  Any  ideas,  suggestions,  names,  ect...you  can  give, 
would  be  of  great  appreciation.  Please  pass  this  message  on  to 
anyone  you  feel  may  be  interested,  or  would  possibly  be  a good 
resource  for  getting  started.  You  may  contact  me  Irish,  by  e- 
mail/phone,  or  any  of  the  following  Chaplains. 

Trish  Iordan  <trishj@valley-internet . net>  (208)  743-7502. 

Chaplain  Bean  <Arnadene.L.Bean@doc. state. or. us> 

Chaplain  Smith  <Imo.F.Smith@doc. state. or. us> 

Chaplain  Roy  <Richard .D. Roy@doc . state .or . us> 

Mvto,  (thank  you) 

Trish  Iordan 

Native  American  Religious  Services  Volunteer 


From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sent:  Sunday,  September  08,  2002  4:37  PM 

Sub j : Update  on  NA  Prisoners  at  Chillicothe 

From  Valerie  Scott  - NAPS 


Update  on  Prisoners  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio 

From:  David  Iron  Fire  Reasoner,  #194-990 
P.0.  Box  5500 

Chillicothe,  Ohio  45601-0990 
or  e-mail:  DAVIDIRONFIRE@aol.com 

Fie  Du  Brothers,  Sisters  and  Supporters 
Greetings  and  Blessings, 

We  wanted  to  update  everyone  on  our  fight  for  Religious  Rights,  here  at 
the  Chillicothe  Correctional  Institution. 

Since  our  initial  notice  through  NAPS,  we  have  received  various 
inquiries  and  offers  of  support,  and  for  this  we  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  you. 

First  off,  allow  me  say  that  the  letter  writing  campaign  to  our  Federal 
Dudge,  we  believe  has  been  a great  asset.  Out  last  filing  was 
approximately  four  (4)  months  ago,  and  they  still  haven't  set  aside  our 
suit  as  of  yet.  We  believe  that  if  they  had  intentions  of  throwing  us  out. 


they  would  have  done  so  by  now.  We  also  believe  that  they  are  taking  a 
serious  look  at  this  case,  but  only  because  of  outside  influences,  so  we 
would  like  to  ask  that  you  continue  to  write  letters  of  support  to  our 
Federal  Dudge,  reaffirming  that  this  is  a very  important  matter,  to  both 
the  general  public  and  the  inmates.  (Write  to:  Attn:  Dudge  Graham,  United 
States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  Eastern  Division, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215). 

With  regard  to  the  Chaplain  problems  that  we  have  been  having,  a few 
things  have  taken  place  recently,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  Valerie's  help 
of  maintaining  pressure  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice.  Right  after 
our  first  posting  on  NAPS'  website,  our  institutional  Chaplain  was 
relieved  of  his  duties,  and  is  no  longer  working  inside  of  the  Department 
of  Corrections.  Then  approximately  six  (6)  weeks  ago,  the  Head  Chaplain 
at  Central  Office,  over  Prisons  had,  quote  "retired",  even  though  he  was 
approximately  seven  (7)  years  early.  So  that  the  pressure  Valerie  and  the 
Department  of  Dustice  has  put  on  the  Department  of  Corrections,  here  in 
Ohio,  is  indeed  working. 

We  now  have  a new  Head  Chaplain  over  the  Ohio  Prisons,  and  his  name  is 
Rev.  Gary  Simms.  We're  not  sure  how  he  is  going  to  handle  dealing  with 
Native  prisoners,  but  we  would  like  to  let  him  know  where  we  stand.  It  is 
our  hopes  that  we  could  get  together  a letter  writing  campaign  with 
positive  input  from  the  community  and  supporters.  We  want  him  to  know 
that  he  is  also  being  watched  and  that  he  needs  to  write  a working  policy 
that  allows  Native  prisoners  access  to  Sacred  Medicine  Tools,  as  well  as 
Spiritual  Advisors,  and  use  of  the  Sweat  Lodge. 

We  believe  that  writing  him  letters  will  put  pressure  on  him,  and  let 
him  know  that  we  are  making  a stand  against  the  injustices,  and 
discriminations  that  have  been  going  on  for  way  too  long.  (Write  to:  Rev. 
Gary  Simms,  Religious  Director,  1050  Freeway  Dr.,  North,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43229) 

We  would  also  like  to  seek  the  assistance  of  our  supporters  and  friends 
with  regard  to  locating  individuals  in  the  Ohio  area,  who  would  be  willing 
to  be  an  advocate  and  mediate  for  the  Native  prison  population.  This 
would  entail  contacting  the  Department  of  Prisons,  and  possibly  aiding 
them  in  putting  together  a proper  policy,  as  well  as  working  with 
institutional  Wardens.  Anyone  interested  in  this  venture  may  contact  me 
at  the  address  provided  at  the  top  of  this  posting. 

All  inquiries  will  be  responded  to,  and  we  thank  you  again,  for  your 
help  and  assistance. 

The  next  subject  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  our  supporters  has  to  do 
with  obtaining  Legal  Representation.  As  I'm  sure  many  of  you  already  know, 
inmate  law  suits  usually  don't  go  very  far,  so  this  is  why  we  are  hoping 
to  obtain  legal  assistance.  If  anyone  out  there  knows  of  any  attorneys 
that  may  be  interested  in  taking  our  case,  please  inform  us  as  soon  as 
possible.  Time  is  not  on  our  side. 

Again  we  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  who  have 
contributed  to  our  cause.  We  will  continue  to  update  you  and  provide  you 
with  progress  reports  as  the  need  arises. 

Until  we  meet  again,  may  the  Four  Winds  paint  your  hearts  with  Peace  and 
Love. 

In  the  Struggle, 

Iron  Fire 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 

"RE : Rustywire:  Flag  Ceremony"  

Date:  Mon,  14  May  2001  17:32:36  -0000 
From:  Dohn  Rustywire  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Flag  Ceremony 


Mailing  List: 


Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups.com> 


Flag  Ceremony 

The  auditorium  is  not  so  large,  it  fills  with  brown  faces,  some  are 
old  and  some  young.  There  is  a swearing  in  today  of  new  members  of 
the  tribal  council,  a small  group  of  men  and  women  elected  by  this 
group  of  Indian  people  to  stand  for  them  in  the  next  four  years.  The 
place  gets  full,  all  kinds  of  faces  from  across  the  rez. 

In  the  area  outside  stand  four  men,  all  Indian  veterans.  One  is  an 
old  man,  bent  with  age,  but  still  agile.  If  you  saw  him  on  the  street 
you  wouldn't  think  anything  of  him,  he  is  quiet  and  reserved  living 
his  life  way  out  in  the  country.  At  one  time  he  was  young,  enlisted 
and  sent  to  the  Philippines.  One  morning  while  there  he  was  caught  up 
in  the  attack  of  the  Japanese  on  the  islands.  He  once  said  he  walked 
along  ways  during  that  time,  it  was  a small  statement  to  a long  march 
known  for  Bataan.  He  suffered  much  and  spent  his  youth  in  a prisoner 
of  war  camp,  returning  to  the  rez  without  fanfare.  His  name  is  not  on 
any  monument  and  he  stands  at  the  door  holding  an  American  Flag. 

The  others  standing  by  him  know  a little  of  hardship  as  well.  It  was 
in  '69  the  Air  Cav  where  this  young  Indian  boy  went  when  a judge  told 
him  to  either  join  up  or  go  to  jail.  He  chose  to  join  and  found 

himself  flying  in  a gunship,  sitting  on  his  helmet  so  he  wouldn't  get 

shot  in  the  rear  end.  We  spoke  a few  times  about  a place  not  too  far 
from  Saigon  where  there  was  an  R&R  camp  for  plain  joe's  where  there 
was  a diner,  a place  that  served  "chicken"  but  when  they  came  they 
were  really  too  small,  and  later  everyone  noticed  there  weren't  any 
pigeons  around  to  look  at.  From  that  time  to  now  he  won't  eat 
chickens.  He  spent  his  time  there,  flying  over  rivers  and  hamlets. 

It  is  sound  you  don't  forget,  because  at  certain  times  you  could  feel 
it  creep  up  on  you,  in  the  still  of  the  night,  while  sitting  alone. 

It  was  one  night  when  everyone  was  strung  out  in  a line,  50  to  75 
feet  apart,  waiting,  watching,  listening  trying  to  see  with  no  moon. 

You  can  hear  yourself  breathe  and  learn  the  sound  of  every  part  of 
your  lungs.  You  think,  and  listen  and  think  some  more.  The  sound  of 
someone  coming,  and  a familiar  voice,  a big  kid,  from  Michigan 

slipped  through  the  jungle  and  into  the  hole.  "What  are  you  doing 

here,  you  were  told  to  stay  where  you  were?"  He  looked  with  wide 
eyes.  He  said,  "just  a visit  Redskin".  He  had  the  look  of  being  left 
alone,  of  maybe  not  seeing  the  next  day  or  the  day  after.  His  eyes 
spoke  for  him. . It  was  then  that  the  sound  of  whump,  whump,  whump 
came  from  the  sky.  "Do  you  hear  that?  That  is  the  sound  of  heaven, 
when  you  hear  that  sound  you  know  someone  upstairs  is  looking  out  for 
you  and  everything  will  be  ok,  it  works  that  way.  We  are  going  to  be 
OK,  Air  Cav  looks  over  us,  remember  that".  His  breath  slowed,  and  he 
slid  back  into  the  jungle  and  found  his  own  hole.  That  is  what  comes 
to  mind  when  I picture  this  man  now  with  streaked  gray  hair  standing 
there,  a young  man  sitting  in  a gunship  on  his  helmet. 

A little  ways  off  is  the  warrior  still,  his  hair  long  and  tied  with  a 
red  bandana,  he  is  this  and  his  combat  boots  glisten  from  the  shine, 
his  gate  line  is  straight  as  well  as  his  back.  He  went  through  a time 
when  he  spent  years  on  a drunk,  his  hair  going  every  which  way.  His 
woman  left  him  and  now  he  is  alone.  He  has  made  his  way  back,  and  his 
eyes  are  bright  and  they  shine,  though  his  face  is  like  a worn  paper 
sack.  He  served  in  the  Delta  in  '68  and  came  home  and  is  working  on 
building  a home  on  a piece  of  sagebrush-covered  land.  He  is  clearing 
it  and  making  it  a place  to  call  home. 

The  last  is  a young  broad  shouldered  man,  just  got  out  of  the 
service.  Semper  Fi,  his  chin  is  square  and  he  is  a cop  as  well  taking 
a few  minutes  to  change  and  put  on  green  camo  fatigues  to  help  out. 

He  is  tall  and  he  has  come  home  to  find  a life  with  his  people.  He 
follows  them  as  they  line  up  and  the  Flag  song  begins.  Drummers  up 
front  beat  on  the  drum  and  all  the  folks  stand  up  and  watch  as  these 
four  make  their  way  to  place  the  flag  down  in  front.  It  is  a new  day 
for  the  tribal  council  and  watching  these  Indian  men  making  there  way 
to  the  platform  it  reminds  me  that  in  some  places  there  is  still 


honor  and  these  men,  warriors  played  a part  in  bringing  us  to  this 
place . 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/ group/ rezlife 

"RE : Poem:  A Morning  Caw!"  

Date:  Tue,  3 Sep  2002  08:14:14  EDT 
From:  FM6115@aol.com 

Sub j : A Morning  Caw!  Poem  by  ShyHawk(FM) 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

A Morning  Caw  ! 

My  friend  of  sleek  blackness 
calls  from  the  pines  across  the  way 
Floping  to  awaken  me 
at  the  start  of  this  new  day. 

A silent  indigo  arrow 
streaks  across  the  gray 
At  my  feet  he  lands 
with  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

A chorus  of  friends  can  be  heard 
excitedly  encouraging  him  on. 

He  cocks  his  head,  and  hops  before  me 
as  slowly  night  is  gone. 

Shadows  of  gray  are  now  softly  lit 
by  Sun's  gentle  glow 

I and  Raven  both  know  

from  Him  this  new  life  will  flow. 

The  Raven's  pearl  ebony  eye  looks  once  again  deeply  into  mine 
I am  reminded  of  the  gift  of  life  he  brought  to  all  relations 
Now  pressing  me  on  to  greet  this  day 
with  reverent  adulation! 

The  sky  slowly  turns  from  black  to  gray 
and  now,  to  soft  pink  and  blue 
Thanks  once  again  to  my  little  friend 
I am  here  to  share  it  with  you. 

We  all  have  burdens  and  troubles 

the  Raven  is  no  different  - Each  day  I pray  to  see 
For  West  Nile  may  make  me  mourn  - 
taking  him  from  me. 

But  Greed!  --  is  the  true  distress 
that  ravages  this  land 
A Cancer  !!!!!! 

Feeding  on  everything  and  destroying  all  it  can. 

This  morning  is  a new  birth 
a fresh  start  for  all 
I thank  Creator  for  another  chance, 
especially,  to  hear  my  favorite  Caw  ! 

written  by  ShyHawk(FM) 
late  summer  2002 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  


Date:  Tue,  03  Sep  2002  06:21:48  -1000 


From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 
Sub  j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  16-22 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

16 

Be  like  the  mountain  stream  --  if  something  blocks  your  path,  flow  around 
it. 

17 

In  this  world,  there  is  time  enough  for  all  things. 

18 

The  road  I walk  is  always  unfolding  before  me;  what  lies  around  the  next 
bend  is  a new  adventure. 

19 

The  dolphins  leap  and  play  upon  the  waves  at  morning;  they  are  the  eternal 
children  of  the  sea. 

20 

The  world  seen  from  the  eye  of  aeko,  the  eagle,  is  a vast  and  wondrous 
place . 

21 

Our  hopes  and  dreams  inter-weave  in  the  intricate  patterns  of  love,  aloha. 

22 

For  every  loving  soul,  life  brings  beauty  and  joy. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Sep  2002  09:16:40  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : Highlights  from  the  5th  Annual  Nammys  (Native  American  Music  Awards) 

+ NMAI  Pow  Wow  live  from  the  National  Mall  in  DC  + more  . . . 

1)  Highlights  from  the  5th  Annual  Nammys  (Native  American  Music  Awards) 

2)  NMAI  Pow  Wow  live  from  the  National  Mall  in  DC 

3)  NAC  Topics  for  9/10  - 9/12 

4)  Different  Drums  - The  Words  and  Music  of  NY  Tribes 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

1)  Highlights  from  the  5th  Annual  Nammys  (Native  American  Music  Awards) 

If  you  weren't  able  to  make  it  to  Milwaukee  for  the  5th  Annual  Native 
American  Music  Awards  on  September  7th,  don't  worry. 

Let  AIROS.org  take  you  there  on  Friday,  September  13,  2002. 

You  will  feel  like  you  were  there  when  you  tune  into  all  the  best  Nammy 
highlights  served  up  to  you  within  this  2-hour  program  that  will  run  on 
AIROS.org  Friday,  September  13,  2002  8 - 10pm  ET.  The  program  will  also  run 
on  AIROS,  so  check  with  your  local  AIROS  affiliate 

airos.org/stations/index.html  to  see  if  they  will  be  carrying  the  program 
and  if  so  when. 

AIROS  producers  Dim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  and  Barbara  Dersey 
(Menominee/Potawatomi)  of  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  will  bring  you  all  the 
highlights  of  the  entertainment  event  of  the  year  in  Indian  Country. 

Dim  and  Barb  will  take  you  to  the  22,000  seat  Marcus  Amphitheatre  located 
on  the  Indian  Summer  Festival  grounds  and  site  of  America's  largest  Native 
American  cultural  festival  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Hosted  by  Crystal  Gayle,  the  awards  show  features  over  30  awards 
presentations  and  ten  live  musical  performances,  including: 

Gary  Small  with  special  guest  Graham  Lear  of  Santana 
Dana,  2001  Best  Pop  Artist 


Martha  Redbone,  four  time  Nammy  nominee 
Cherokee  Nation  Children's  Choir 
Howard  Lyons 
Primeaux  and  Mike 

Special  Hall  of  Fame  Induction:  Miss  Kitty  Wells,  The  Queen  of  Country. 

Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman,  Living  Legend  Award 
AND  MORE  . . . 

A new  category  for  Best  Christian/Gospel  Recording  has  been  added  to  this 
year's  Nammy  Awards. 

Listen  online  at  airos.org  9/13/02  8-10pm  ET. 

For  more  information  on  the  nammys  go  to  www.nammys.com 

2)  NMAI  Pow  Wow  live  from  the  National  Mall  in  DC 

The  National  Mall  will  come  alive  in  a colorful  expression  of  song  and 
dance  on  the  weekend  of  Sept.  14  and  15  when  the  Smithsonian's  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI)  holds  its  first-ever  nationwide  pow 
wow.  NMAI  and  AIROS.org  are  proud  to  bring  this  live  event  to  you  over  the 
radio  as  well  as  online. 

The  Smithsonian's  pow  wow,  an  intertribal,  will  be  held  on  The  National 
Mall  next  to  the  site  of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  now 
under  construction  on  Independence  Avenue  at  Fourth  Street.  The  museum  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  fall  2004  and  this  pow  wow  is  one  of  a number  of 
public  events  that  the  museum  will  host  between  now  and  the  time  it  opens. 
There  will  be  dancers  representing  hundreds  of  tribal  nations  in  several 
dance  categories  including  men  and  women's  senior  (50  and  over);  men's 
fancy  dance,  grass  and  traditional  (northern  and  southern);  women's  jingle 
dress,  fancy  shawl  and  traditional  (northern  and  southern);  teens  (13  - 
17);  juniors  (6  - 12)  and  tiny  tots  (5  and  under).  More  than  $77,000  in 
prize  money  will  be  awarded  to  the  top  five  finishers  in  each  adult  category 
The  northern  host  drum  for  this  pow  wow  is  Black  Lodge  (Blackfeet)  from 
White  Swan,  WA  and  the  southern  host  drum  is  Cozad  (Kiowa)  from  Anadarko,  OK 
Each  day's  broadcast  will  begin  with  a Grand  Entry  that  will  be  led  by 
several  special  invited  guests  and  an  American  Indian  military  veteran 
color  guard. 

Masters  of  Ceremonies  for  the  pow  wow  will  be  Dale  Old  Horn  (Crow)  and 
Wallace  Coffey  (Comanche). 

Your  on-air  hosts  for  the  radio  broadcast  and  online  webcast  will  be 
Camille  Lacapa  (Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwa/Hopi-Tewa),  General  Manger  of 
W03B  Radio  and  Caleb  Strickland  (Lumbee),  NMAI  Community  Services  Program 
Assistant . 

For  more  information  on  the  pow  wow  including  a live  video  stream  of  the 
powwow  go  to  http://www.americanindian.si.edu 
Listen  online  at  airos.org 

9/14/02  1pm  - 11pm  ET  (Grand  Entries  at  1pm  and  7pm) 

9/15/02  1pm  - 7pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  1pm) 

If  you  live  in  the  DC  area  and  are  planning  on  going  to  the  pow  wow,  don't 
forget  to  stop  by  and  pick-up  your  AIROS.org  bumpersticker . 

3)  NAC  Topics  for  9/10  - 9/12 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
TUE  - 9/10:  Gambling  on  Hickory  Ground: 

According  to  news  reports  one  of  the  gaming  giants  in  Indian  Country, 
Harrah's  Casino,  is  planning  to  build  a multi-million  dollar  casino  on  a 
burial  ground  in  Alabama.  The  site  is  known  as  the  Hickory  Ground  Tribal 
Town  of  Muscogee  (Creek)  Indians,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
historic  sites  in  the  state.  But  leaders  of  the  Poarch  Creek  Band,  who  now 
own  the  land,  support  the  casino  plan.  Muscogee  tribal  members  in  Oklahoma 
have  been  outspoken  against  the  development,  arguing  that  the  Poarch  Band 
has  no  ancestral  ties  to  the  area.  Is  Hickory  Ground  sacred  ground,  or  not? 
Invited  guests  include  Chairman  Eddie  Tullis  of  the  Poarch  Creek  Band  of 
Indians . 

WED  - 9/11:  How  Has  America  Changed  Since  9-11?: 

One  year  ago  terrorists  attacked  America  with  hijacked  commercial  airplanes 


that  crashed  into  the  World  Trade  Center  towers,  the  Pentagon,  and  a field 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  attacks  have  since  been  described  by  many  as  "the 
event  that  changed  America."  We  know  that  thousands  of  lives  were  lost, 
that  the  economy  took  a big  hit,  a new  U.S.  homeland  security  office  was 
proposed  and  that  the  White  House  vows  to  win  the  "War  on  Terrorism"  but 
how  has  the  event  changed  individual  Americans?  Has  it  changed  your  life? 
Are  we  a better  country  today  because  of  the  attacks?  Guests  include  Lakota 
historian/author  Vine  Deloria,  Dr. 

THU  - 9/12:  Drinking  and  Driving  in  Native  America: 

Tribal  communities  have  some  of  the  most  dangerous  roads  in  America.  Poor 
roads,  animals,  and  pedestrians  all  contribute  to  deadly  accidents,  but 
none  is  more  devastating  than  getting  behind  the  wheel  when  drunk.  D.U.I. 
in  tribal  communities  is  at  epidemic  proportions  and  it  is  taking  Native 
and  non-Native  lives.  According  to  statistics,  major  vehicle  injuries  are 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  among  Native  people.  How  are  tribes 
addressing  this  problem?  Can  tribal  law  enforcement  programs  adequately 
reduce  this  deadly  crime?  Invited  guests  include  a representative  of  the 
B.I.A.  Law  Enforcement's  Highway  Safety  Division. 

4)  Different  Drums  - The  Words  and  Music  of  NY  Tribes 

In  light  of  this  week's  media  focus  on  the  events  of  September  11,  2001,  we 
feel  it  appropriate  to  offer  an  encore  presentation  of  a program  created 
last  September,  featuring  music  and  words  from  people  representing  the 
tribes  native  to  the  New  York  area. 

Long  before  there  was  a World  Trade  Center,  for  thousands  of  years  before 
there  was  a city  called  New  York  or  a country  called  the  United  States  of 
America,  indigenous  people  have  lived  in  the  region  of  Turtle  Island  now 
known  as  the  State  of  New  York.  The  indigenous  people  of  New  York  State 
include  the  Haudenosaunee  people  who  are  members  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  the  Shinnecock  Nation  of  Long  Island. 

This  week  we  feature  music  and  words  which  express  ancient  wisdom  pertinent 
to  today,  from  artists  representing  tribes  of  the  New  York  area,  listening 
with  new  ears  to  music  and  words  recorded  long  before  September  11,  and 
hearing  of  the  Peacemaker  who  long  ago  taught  the  people  of  the  region  new 
ways  of  harmonious  living. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  9/10:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  9/11:  4am 
Sunday  9/15:  6am 
Monday  9/16:  6am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

Angie  Bohanon  (Choctaw)  is  back  to  tell  us  about  her  family  bringing  back 
old  traditional  social  dancing  to  the  Choctaw  community.  They  will  be 
demonstrating  the  dances  in  the  Denver  area  in  September. 

Angie's  contact  information  is  on  the  website 

www.alterNativeVoices.org  under  'guests'  if  you  would  like  to  contact  the 
dancers  or  any  of  our  other  past  guests.  While  your  at  our  website,  you  can 
also  take  a look  at  our  events  calendar  as  well  as  links  to  news  stories  we 
have  reported  on. 

Music  this  week  includes  Wabanaki  singers,  Arvil  Bird's  fiddle.  Ancient 
Reflections'  flute  and  much  more. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  9/11:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  9/12:  4am 
Sunday  9/15:  7am 
Monday  9/16:  7am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Pow  Wow  on  the  National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C."  

Date:  Sat,  7 Sep  2002  16:19:43  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="NMAI  POWWOW" 

http://www.nmai . si . edu /powwow/ press . html 

Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Media  Only:  Leonda  Levchuk  (202)  357-3164  xl55 
Thomas  Sweeney  (202)  357-3164  xl42 
Public  Only:  (202)  357-3164  xl59 

National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Hosts  Inaugural 
Pow  Wow  on  the  National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Mall  will  come  alive  in  a colorful  expression  of  song  and 
dance  on  the  weekend  of  Sept.  14-15  when  the  Smithsonian's  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  holds  its  first-ever  nationwide  pow  wow.  Dudges 
will  pick  winners  in  traditional  competition  categories  such  as  "Men's 
Grass,"  "Women's  Traditional,"  "Women's  lingle  Dress"  and  "Men's  Fancy." 

Pow  wows  are  social  gatherings  of  hundreds  of  Native  Americans  who 
follow  dances  started  centuries  ago  by  their  ancestors  and  that 
continually  evolve  to  include  contemporary  aspects.  Usually  held  between 
April  and  October,  these  events  of  feasting,  drum  music  and  dance  are 
attended  by  Natives  and  non-Natives,  all  of  whom  join  in  the  dancing  and 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  old  friends  and  teach  the 
traditional  ways  to  a younger  generation. 

The  Smithsonian's  pow  wow,  an  intertribal  and,  indeed,  free  public  event, 
will  be  held  on  the  Mall  next  to  the  site  of  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  now  under  construction  on  Independence  Avenue  at  Fourth 
Street.  The  museum  is  scheduled  to  open  in  fall  2004  and  this  pow  wow  is 
one  of  a number  of  public  events  that  the  museum  will  host  between  now  and 
the  time  it  opens. 

"The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Inaugural  Pow  Wow  will  be  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  museum  to  introduce  Washington-area 
audiences  to  a traditional  Plains-style  pow  wow,  with  all  the  dancing  and 
feasting-and  coming  together  of  many  Indian  people-that  accompanies  such 
events  across  Indian  Country,"  says  museum  Director  W.  Richard  West 
(Southern  Cheyenne) . The  audience  will  see  dancers  representing  hundreds 
of  tribal  nations  in  full  regalia  compete  in  several  dance  categories 
including  Men  and  Women's  senior  (50  and  over);  Men's  fancy  dance,  grass 
and  traditional  (Northern  and  Southern);  Women's  jingle  dress,  fancy  shawl 
and  traditional  (Northern  and  Southern);  Teens  (13-17);  Duniors  (6-12)  and 
Tiny  Tots  (5  and  under).  More  than  $77,000  in  prize  money  will  be  awarded 
to  the  top  five  finishers  in  each  category. 

The  drum  groups  are  the  heart  of  all  pow  wows  and  provide  the  pulsating 
beat  that  accompanies  a dancer's  every  movement.  They  are  led  by  two  "host 
drums"  that  showcase  two  distinct  styles  of  singing  (Northern  and 
Southern)  and  represent  the  best  examples  of  each  style.  The  drum  contest 
will  highlight  groups  of  10  to  12  members  each  who  frequently  come  from 
the  same  family  and  sing  traditional  songs  that  often  have  been  written  by 
family  members  and  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The 
host  drums  are  Black  Lodge  (Blackfeet)  from  Washington  state  and  Cozad 
(Kiowa)  from  Oklahoma. 

Each  pow  wow  begins  with  the  Grand  Entry,  which  is  a procession  of  all 
the  dancers  into  the  dance  arena.  This  brilliant  sea  of  color  is  scheduled 
to  be  led  by  the  pow  wow  honorary  chairman.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii) 
and  an  American  Indian  military  veteran  color  guard. 

Native  foods  such  as  Indian  tacos,  frybread  and  corn  soup  will  be  sold 
and  authentic  Native  arts  and  crafts  may  be  purchased  directly  from  noted 
jewelers  and  artisans. 

For  additional  information  about  the  pow  wow,  the  general 
public  may  call  (202)  357-3164  ext.  159  for  a recorded  message 
or  visit  the  museum's  Web  site  at  www.AmericanIndian.si.edu. 

# # # # 

SI-347-2002 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  PO  Box  23473  Washington  DC  20026-3473 
202.357.3164  Telephone  202.357.3369  Fax 


NMAI  2002  Powwow  Schedule 
Saturday,  September  14,  2002 

10:00  a.m.  Registration  Opens 

11  a.m. -12:15  p.m.  Gourd  Dancing 
12:30  p.m.  Drum  Roll  Call 

12:45  p.m.  Invocation 

1:00  p.m.  - Grand  Entry 

- Flag  Song 

- Victory  Song 

- Welcome 

- Honoring  of  local  fire  and  rescue  workers 

- Remarks  by  Smithsonian  Secretary  Larry  Small; 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye;  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 

2:00  p.m.  Tiny  Tots,  Intertribal,  and  Contest  Dancing 

5:30  p.m.  - Giveaway  by  LaDonna  Harris 

- Honor  Song  by  Cozad 

- Honor  Dance  by  Comanche  tribal  members 

- Maori  Honoring 

- Remarks  by  NMAI  Director  W.  Richard  West 

6:00  p.m.  Dinner  Break 

6:45  p.m.  Drum  Roll  Call 

7:00  p.m.  Grand  Entry 

7:40  p.m.  Intertribal  and  Contest  Dancing 

11:00  p.m.  Dancing  Concludes 

Sunday,  September  15,  2002 
11  a.m. -12:15  p.m.  Gourd  Dancing 
12:30  p.m.  Drum  Roll  Call 

12:45  p.m.  Invocation 

1:00  p.m.  - Grand  Entry 

- Flag  Song 

- Victory  Song 

1:00  p.m.  Opening  Remarks 

2:00  p.m.  Tiny  Tots,  Intertribal,  and  Contest  Dancing 

6:00  p.m.  NMAI  Giveaway 

6:45  p.m.  Winners  Announced 

7:00  p.m.  Pow  Wow  Concludes 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  9 Sep  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  3im  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  30  Dul  2002  17:20:50  -0500 

From:  "Powwow  Committee"  <permianbasinpowwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Please  add  to  your  Powwow  Calendar 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Sat.,  Sept.  28th  and  Sun.,  Sept.  29th,  2002 
Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  TX 

Free  Admission:  Suggested  Donations  - 2 cans  of  food  to  benefit 
the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 


Doors  open  at  10:00am  on  Sat  and  noon  on  Sun 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration! 

Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  John  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Japanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 
lohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 
American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 
American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


From:  "Maria  M"  <m.martinezl@chello.nlwrote> 

Sub j : Kentucky  Pow-wows  & Events  (septmeber  -October  2002) 


Newsgroup:  soc . culture . native 


Hi  gang 
Take  a look, 
mania 

Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  days  of 
eternity? 

Kentucky  Powwows  & Events 

(Dates  & places  may  change.  Contact  event  for  confirmation). 

ADD  your  event! 

October  25-27,  2002 

Place:  Louisville, Kentucky — E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park. 

Event:  O.R.N.A.I.C  ( Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community)  6th 
annual  Unity  Festival 

Host  Drum:All  Nations/Invited  drums.  Southeastern  Asso. 

Of  Native  American  People  and  Change  Of  Breeze. 

Head  Female  Dancer:Donna  Dunn 
Head  Male  Dancer:  leff  Hatmaker 
Head  Veteran:  Mike  Dunn 
Announcer:  Barry  Brown 

There  will  be  about  25  booths, We  will  also  have  our  Kentucky  Native 
American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  for  you  to  go  in  and  look  around. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Randy  lackson  at  (502)  969-1339  or 
Bruce  Brading  at  (502)  532-7290 


Date:  Sat,  06  Dul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

September  14th  and  15th,  2002 
Camp  Iordan  Park  - East  Ridge,  Tennessee 
* Southside  of  Chattanooga  * 

Saturday  - 10  am  to  9 pm,  Sunday  - 10  am  to  7 pm 
For  further  information  go  to 

http: //www. rt h under . com/html/chattanooga_2002. htm 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 
Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - lerry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  lerry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - John  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 


(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & lakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Sep.  13-15:  Sequoyah  Caverns  American  Indian  Festival;  at  Sequoyah  Caverns 
Park,  Valley  Head,  AL.  Hosted  by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama, 
this  event  has  traditionally  been  held  on  the  third  Saturday  of  September, 
but  was  moved  up  a week  this  year  to  keep  it  from  conflicting  with  the  Trail 
of  Tears  Powwow  in  Waterloo,  AL. 

This  festival  will  have  a lot  of  emphasis  on  education,  displays, 
demonstrators,  and  speakers  in  a seperate  area  from  the  vendors.  All  drums 
and  dancers  welcome;  vendors  by  invitation.  Friday  will  be  Children's  Day. 

HD  - Medicine  Dog  Singers;  HM  - Brad  Shellhorse;  HL  - Dacquie  Ravenheart;  MC 
- Scott  Crisp;  AD  - Little  Badger.  Admission:  $5.00  - adults  (ages  18-62); 
$2.00  - children  & teens  (ages  6-17);  under  6 admitted  free.  All  members  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Northeast  Alabama  admitted  free.  Handicapped  & Senior 
Citizens  (over  62)  admitted  free  as  guest  of  the  tribe.  Info:  (256) 

635-0024. 

Sep.  27-29:  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival;  at  Elkton  City  Park, 
Elkton,  TN.  Intended  to  "honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  Giles 
County,  TN, " this  event  will  feature  a full-scale  Plains  Tipi  Encampment  by 
IronMountain  Native  Educational  Programs  & the  Big  Mountain  Family;  Cherokee 
ancient  clay  beadwork  & basketweaving  by  Tammy  Wildcat;  the  ancient  Indian 
art  of  blowguns  by  Lucas  Wildcat;  and  bow  & arrow  demonstrations  by  Charlie 
Wildcat . 

HD  - MGD;  Guest  Drum  - TBA;  HM  - Dim  (Snake)  Eyestone;  HL  - Denney  Lin 
Thunder;  AD/MC  - Don  Thunder.  Special  performances  by:  Tommy  Wildcat  - 
Native  American  flute  artist;  award  winning  Hoop  dancer,  Daniel  Tramper; 
Cherokee  storyteller  - Fred  Bradley;  Grass  dancer,  Doseph  River  Wind;  drum 
performer  - BEIKO;  and  Fancy  Shawl  dancer,  Dennifer  Agi  Da  Thla  Unega 
Attawa.  There  will  also  be  Native  American  crafts,  fry  bread,  and  a variety 
of  food  & drinks. 

Schedule:  Friday  (Kid's  Day),  9:00am  - 2:00pm;  Saturday,  9:00am  - until  ? 

(GE  at  10:00am);  Sunday,  noon  - 6:00pm  (GE  at  1:00pm).  Admission:  $4.00  - 
adults  (17  & over);  $2.00  - kids  (16  & under). 

Location:  about  15  miles  south  of  Pulaski,  TN,  and  25  miles  northwest  of 
Huntsville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  31.  Host  Motels:  Comfort  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-424-1600; 
Richland  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-0006;  Budget  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-5571. 

There  will  be  a Volksmarch  on  Saturday  to  honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail 
of  Tears.  There  is  also  an  antique  tractor  show,  and  there  will  be  an 
auction  of  vendor  donated  items  at  4:00pm  on  Saturday. 

For  vendor  space,  contact  Brenda  Eyestone  at  (256)  651-2481  or  e-mail 
snakeeyestone49@hotmail.com.  For  further  info,  call  (931)  468-0674,  e-mail 
karenrussell@igiles.net  or  check  out  the  web  at  www. elktonhistory .org. 

Date:  Sun,  25  Aug  2002  15:51:21  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  Powwows,  Festivals  & related  events 

Powwows,  Indian  Festivals  & other  Events  of  Interest 

Most  of  the  following  information  was  transcribed  directly  from  powwow 
flyers  or  informational  brochures.  Some  was  taken  from  tourism  guidebooks 


or  shared  by  friends  over  the  internet. 

Feel  free  to  copy  & share  with  others. 

Sept.  13-14:  Returning  Buffalo  Powwow  & Western  Festival  - at  Hilltop 
Painted  Acres  in  Brandon,  MS.  There  will  be  Civil  War  reenactments. 

Wild  West  Shows,  and  Native  American  dancers,  educators  & artisans. 

Info:  607  North  St.,  Brandon,  MS  39042.  Phone:  (601)  825-2094. 

Oct.  11-13:  Clarksville  Area  Intertribal  Powwow  - at  the  N.C.C.  Powwow 
Grounds  outside  Port  Royal  State  Park,  located  on  the  Red  River,  near 
Adams,  TN,  off  1-24,  exit  11.  Hosted  by  the  Native  American  Cultural 
Circle.  All  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Admission:  Adults  - $5.00,  Children  & Seniors  - $2.00.  HD:  Medicine  River. 
Hours:  Friday  (Kid's  Day)  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm,  Saturday  9:00  am  - 9:00  pm, 
Sunday  10:00  am  - 6:00  pm.  Info:  Ingrid  Baker  (931)  326-5837  or 
Nccircle@aol.com,  or  try  the  website  at:  www.Nccircle.org. 

Oct.  12-13:  Fort  Maurepas  Living  History  Weekend  - on  Front  Beach  Boulevard, 
Ocean  Springs,  MS.  Reenactment  of  the  daily  life  of  the  French  Marines, 
Native  Americans  and  early  settlers  of  the  Ocean  Springs  area  between  1699 
and  1702.  There  will  be  sutlers,  craftsmen,  flag  raising  ceremonies,  drill, 
musket  and  cannon  firings.  No  admission  charge.  Info:  P.O.  Box  187,  Ocean 
Springs,  MS  39566.  Phone:  (228)  875-4424  or  check  out  the  website  at 
www. ocean springs chamber . com. 

Oct.  26-27:  25th  Annual  Pioneer  and  Indian  Festival  - at  the  Mississippi 
Crafts  Center  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  milepost  102.4,  near  Ridgeland,  MS. 

Enjoy  arts,  crafts,  period  music  & dancing,  Choctaw  dance  & chants, 

African  American  spirituals,  Bluegrass  and  Gospel  music,  and  the  aromas 
and  flavors  of  traditional  foods.  No  admission  charge. 

Info:  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Mississippi,  Inc., 

P.O.  Box  69,  Ridgeland,  MS  39158.  Phone:  (601)  856-7546. 

Nov.  1-3:  6th  Annual  A. I. A.  Powwow  - at  NSA  Mid-South  Navy  Gym, 

Millington,  TN.  Hosted  by  the  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington, 
this  competition  event  will  award  $200.00  1st.  Place  and  $100.00  2nd  Place 
prize  money  in  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  and  Traditional  dance  styles 
and  Women's  Buckskin,  Cloth,  Fancy,  and  Jingle  dance  styles.  $50.00  1st. 
Place  & $25.00  2nd  Place  will  be  awarded  in  Children's  Classes  (ages  7-15) 
for  Boy's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  & Traditional  and  Girl's  Buckskin,  Cloth, 
Fancy,  & Jingle.  Tiny  Tots  will  be  paid  $10.00  each.  Each  category  must 
have  a minimum  of  4 dancers,  and  dancers  must  dance  in  3 of  the  4 Grand 
Entries.  There  will  be  no  combined  categories,  and  all  decisions  by  the 
Dance  Contest  Committee  are  final. 

HM:  Grady  Jones  (Cherokee/Shawnee);  HL:  Georgie  Ferguson  (Pointe-au-Chien) ; 
AD:  Randy  Solomon  (Choctaw);  MC:  Ken  Dixon  (Choctaw);  A. I. A.  Princess: 
Cheyenne  Hartley  (Comanche);  Tiah  Piah  Gourd  Society  Princess:  Kathleen 
Mabe  (Comanche);  Head  of  Security:  Ron  Woodall  (Cherokee); 

HND:  Greywolf  Singers;  HSD:  Billy  Evanshorse;  ST:  Bonnie  Red  Bird. 

Hours:  Friday,  6:00  pm  - 10:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 10:00  pm; 

Sunday,  11:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  First  two  guest  drums  will  be  paid  $100.00 
day  money.  Admission:  Adults  - $4.00,  Seniors  & Children  under  12  - $2.00. 
Info:  (901)  876-3900. 

Nov.  7-10:  21st.  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow  - at  Lynn  Haven,  FL  (near 
Panama  City) . A contest  powwow,  sponsored  by  the  North  Bay  Clan  of  Muskogee 
Creek  Tribe  of  Florida,  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  FL,  this  event 
is  free  to  the  public,  with  a small  fee  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
dance  competition.  Judges  will  be  chosen  from  vendors  & dancers  who  are  not 
competing.  AD:  Keith  Badger;  HSD:  The  Descendants.  All  a bridge  and  look 
for  North  Bay  Clan  signs.  Grounds  are  on  the  right. 

Info:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

Note:  those  seeking  more  information  on  Mississippi  events  may  wish  to 
contact  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Tourism  at  1-800-927-6378  or  log 


onto  the  web  at  www.visitmississippi.ongj  those  wanting  more  information 
on  Virginia  events  can  try  Virginia  Tourism  Corporation  at  (804)  786-2071 
or  www.VIRGINIA.org. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  August  9,  2002 

September  13-15  - Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Dance 
Location:  Tribal  Grounds,  West  Seneca,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (417)  623-5987. 

September  13-15  - Indian  Summer  Festival 
Location:  Community  Center,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  337-2787. 

September  14-15  - Tenth  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow 

Location:  Killeen  Special  Events  Center,  W.S.  Young  Dr.,  Killeen,  Texas. 

Notes:  $15,000  prize  money  (no  catagories  combined). 

Grand  Entries  at  1 pm  and  7 pm  with  Gourd  Dancing  at  12  noon  and  6 pm. 

Admission  $1.00  ages  six  and  up. 

Multi-cultural  presentation  during  dinner  hour  on  Saturday. 

Contact:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167;  e-mail  Fourwindsl@hotmail.com; 
http://www.fourwindstx.org;  Fourwinds  Intertribal  Society, 

Box  10035,  Killen,  TX  76547-0035. 

September  14-15  - Twin  Eagles  Indian  Association  Thirteen  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Twin  Eagles  Indian  Association  Powwow  Grounds,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Contact:  (318)  797-8679,  (318)  933-3252;  f reepages . cultures . rootsweb . com/~twineagl/tepage2 . htm . 

September  14-15  - Thirty  Sixth  Annual  Acorn  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Tuolumne  Me-Wuk  Rancheria,  Tuolumne,  California. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  all  dancers  and  drums  welcome.  Contest  dancing. 

Native  California  Dancing,  Hand  Game  competition. 

Camping  and  showers  available. 

Contact:  Tribal  Office  (209)  928-3475. 

September  20-21  - Fort  Sill  Apache  Annual  Ceremonial 
Location:  Ft.  Sill  Apache  Dancegrounds , Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-2314. 

September  20-22  - St.  Francis  River  Powwow 
Location:  Mineral  Area  College,  Park  Hills,  Montana. 

Notes:  Contest  powwow,  free  admission.  Princess  contest. 

Day  money  for  guest  drums. 

Contact:  Deborah  Couch  (573)  358-7633,  garby@therural . net . 

September  20-22  - Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tribal  Complex,  West  Seneca,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  666-2435. 

September  20-22  - West  Point  Miwuk  Big  Time 

Location:  West  Point  Roundhouse,  Bald  Mt.  Road,  West  Point,  California. 

Notes:  Traditional  California  dancing.  Dancing  begins  Friday  at  sunset 
and  continues  through  Sunday  afternoon.  Barbeque  dinner  Saturday  evening. 

Everyone  welcome. 

Contact:  Tribal  Office  (209)  293-4135. 

September  20-23  - Council  Tree  Powwow  and  Cultural  Festival 
Location:  Confluence  Park,  Delta,  Colorado. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests,  $23,000  prize  money. 

Admission  $6  day,  $15  weekend.  MC,  Dale  Old  Horn; 

Arena  Director,  Donathan  Windy  Boy;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Red  Spirit  Singers. 

Contact:  Wilma  (970)  874-1718;  (800)  874-1741;  counciltree@doci.net; 
www.counciltreepowwow.org. 


September  21  - TIHA  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Contact:  (512)  243-1931;  vendors  contact  (830)  665-9309. 

September  21-22  - Fourteenth  Annual  Everything  is  Sacred  Powwow  Gathering 
Location:  Bochard  Park,  190  Reino  Road,  Thousand  Oaks,  California. 

Notes:  Free  admission  and  parking.  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 
Presented  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation. 

Contact:  (805)  493-2863;  thewhitehawk@msn.com. 

September  21-22  - Mountain  in  the  Sky  Powwow 
Location:  Belleayre  Ski  Center,  Highmount,  New  York. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Big  Indian  Native  American  Cultural  Center. 

No  contests.  Host  Northern  Drum,  RedHawk  Singers. 

Birds  of  prey,  tipi  display,  storytelling,  childrens  events,  craft 
demonstrations . 

Contact:  MaryLou  Stapleton  loulou245@aol.com. 

September  21-22  - Homecoming  Powwow  2002 

Location:  Pfaff  St.  and  Morrell  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia. 

Notes:  No  contests. 

Contact:  Mac  Gray  (304)  722-2964,  lmgray@charter . net; 

Vendors  contact  wayne.c.appleton@usa.dupont.com. 

September  21-22  - Autumnal  Equinox  Walks 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

September  21-22  - Frank  Bush  Memorial  Walk  in  the  Spirit  Powwow 
Location:  Charlton  Park,  Hastings,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm,  Sunday  noon.  MC,  Brian  Dayson; 

Head  Veteran,  Sam  Bush;  Head  Lady,  Erma  Shriner; 

Head  Girl,  Roberta  Shriner;  Arena  Director,  Doe  Dayson; 

Host  Drum,  Pine  Creek  Singers.  Blanket  money  for  guest  drums. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Anne  Bush  (616)  945-3435,  Chris  Cheronne  (574)  234-2992; 

Vendors  contact  Ron  and  Pat  Kennedy  (616)  945-2852. 

September  22-29  - West  Coast  Powwow  Cruise 
Location:  Departs  from  San  Pedro,  California. 

Notes:  Sail  for  7 days  from  San  Pedro,  Ca.  to  the  Mexican  Riviera 
with  the  Pow  Wow  Cruise.  Top  Native  entertainers.  Powwow  at  sea, 
on  the  open  decks  of  the  ship.  Prices  start  at  $699. 

Contact:  David  Underwood  (877)  369-2232,  david@powwowcruise.com. 

September  27-28  - Sanding  Bear  Powwow 

Location:  Standing  Bear  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  762-1514. 

September  27-29  - Fourth  Annual  Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Location:  Civic  Center,  Helena,  Montana. 

Contact:  (406)  443-4880;  pcfleming@in-tch.com. 

September  27-29  - Comanche  Nation  Fair 
Location:  Comanche  Nation  Games,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  492-3822. 

September  28  - Enid  Intertribal  Club  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Garfield  Expo  Center,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  234-5261. 

September  28-29  - Adrian  'Lest  Our  Children  Forget'  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Siena  Heights  University,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol.com. 


September  28-29  - McIntosh  Festival 
Location:  Whitesburg,  Georgia. 

Notes:  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Miss  McIntosh  Contest. 

Contact:  Frank  Hall  (770)  304-3344,  cowcherofam@yahoo.com. 

September  28-29  - Ninth  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii. 

Contact:  (808)  885-5569. 

September  28-29  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers  Powwow 
Location:  Council  of  Three  Rivers  American  Indian  Center,  120  Charles  St., 
Dorseyville  (Pittsburgh),  Pennsylvania. 

Contact:  (412)  782-4457. 

September  28-29  - Third  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  Texas. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  noon.  MC,  Mike  Gonzales;  Head  Man,  Robert  Soto; 

Head  Lady,  Betty  Russel;  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Erwin  De  Luna; 

Arena  Director,  Emiliano  Flores;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Derrid  Buffalo  Head. 
All  drums  welcome.  Admission  through  canned  goods  donation 
(2  cans  per  adult,  1 per  child  or  senior) . 

All  donations  benefit  the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 

Contact:  (915)  640-6633;  tprc . f reeservers . com . 

September  28-30  - Honor  the  Children  Festival 
Location:  Dora  City  Park,  Dora,  Alabama. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Host  Drum,  Native  Pride  Singers;  MC,  Tony  Dennings; 

Head  Man,  Gary  Thunderwolf;  Head  Lady,  Dacquie  Ravenheart. 

All  dancers,  drums  and  public  welcome. 

Free  primitive  camping  for  participants. 

Contact:  Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529,  leave  message. 

September  28-October  5 - Chickasaw  National  Holiday  and  Festival 
Location:  Citywide,  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (800)  593-3356. 

October  2002 

October  4-6  - Fifth  Oroville  Salmon  Powwow 

Location:  Mitchell  Ball  Fields,  3rd  and  Mitchell  Ave,  Oroville,  California. 
Notes:  Contest  dancing,  drumming  and  flute  playing. 

Princess  Pageant  on  Friday.  Camping  available,  $7  salmon  dinner. 

Contact:  Dunelle  Preston  (925)  855-9344,  fax  (925)  855-9347, 
salmonpowwow2002@hotmail . com,  salmonpowwow. tripod . com. 

October  5 - Creek  Council  House  Art  Market  and  Powwow 
Location:  Creek  Council  House,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-2324. 

October  5-6  - Abenaki  Sixth  Annual  Mi-Te-3o  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Mi-Te-3o  Campground,  Milton,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Camping  may  be  available,  call  ahead  for  reservations . 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  and  Sunday  noon,  Saturday  evening  to  be  determined. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  (603)  473-2746. 

October  5-6  Twenty  Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association  (AIPA) 
Powwow 

Location:  Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  competition  dancing.  Head  Man,  Shane  Ridley-Stevens; 
Head  Lady,  Wanda  Dawson;  MC,  Dohn  Dawson;  Arena  Director,  David  Eagle  Horse 
Host  Drum,  Red  Thunder;  Guest  Drums,  Wildhorse  and  Buffalo  Creek. 

Contact:  Daniel  Yanagihara  (808)  734-5171  from  5 pm  to  10  pm 
Hawaii  Standard  Time. 


October  5-6  - Fifth  Annual  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Buffalo  Hill  (Buffalo  Farm),  Route  230  W,  Madison,  Virginia. 
Notes:  Hours  11  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Grand  Entry  noon  both  days. 

Public  welcome.  Admission  $5,  $3  ages  6-16  and  over  55.  No  pets. 

Contact:  (540)  948-4209  ext  10,  www.georgetownfarm.com/news_powwow.htm. 

October  5-December  31  - Homecoming  Art  Show 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  6-31  - The  Masters  Art  Show 

Location:  Honor  Heights  Drive,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

October  7 - Native  American  Flute  and  Storytelling  Concert 

Location:  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies, 2645  Dole  Street, Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hi 

Notes:  Free  admission. 

Featured  flute  players  include  Tony  DeRoche,  Andrew  Thomas  and 
Shane  Ridley-Stevens . Featured  storyteller  Liz  Campbell  DeRoche. 

Sponsored  by  AIPA  and  Native  Winds. 

Contact:  Daniel  Yanagihara  (808)  734-5171  from  5 pm  to  10  pm 
Hawaii  Standard  Time. 

October  11-12  - Fur  Trade  and  Living  History  Celebration 
Location:  Chouteau  Memorial  Museum,  Salina,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  434-2224. 

October  11-13  - Hagerstown  Powwow 

Location:  Hagerstown  Fairgrounds,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (301)  791-3246;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

October  11-13  - Third  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  and  Resort,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show 
and  art  market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Contact:  (989)  775-4121,  kdcronkite@sagchip.org; 
www.sagchip.org/ cult ure/zii biwing. 

October  12-13  - Kauai  Powwow 

Location:  Kukui  Grove  Pavillion,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Council. 

There  are  also  a variety  of  cultural  events  the  week  preceding  the  powwow 
Contact:  (808)  335-5427;  www.kauaipowwow.com. 

October  15-3anuary  12  - Blue  Gem,  White  Metal  Jewelry  Exhibit 
Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

October  18-20  - Kanuchi  Festival 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  24-25  - Cherokee  Heritage  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  25-27  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Admission  $6,  $3  ages  6-12.  MC,  Rick  Bird 
Arena  Director,  Mike  Bissonette;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Lake  Vermilion  Singers; 

Head  Man  and  Head  Lady  selected  daily. 

Contact:  Jerry  Laney  (229)  787-5180,  Jerry@NativeWayProductions . com . 


October  25-27  - ORNAIC  Sixth  Annual  Unity  Festival 
Location:  E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community. 
Host  Drum,  All  Nations;  Head  Man,  left  Hatmaker;  Head  Lady,  Donna  Dunn; 
Head  Veteran,  Mike  Dunn;  MC,  Barry  Brown. 

The  Kentucky  Native  American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  will  also  be  present. 
Contact:  Randy  lackson  (502)  969-1339;  Bruce  Brading  (502)  532-7290. 

October  26  - Intertribal  Gourd  Dance 

Location:  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

October  31  - Halloween  Handgame  and  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 
This  page  updated  August  9,  2002 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

To  add  your  event  to  this  listing  please  e-mail  us  at:  market@ammsa.com 

September  15  & 16,  2002 
Treaty  4 Traditional  Powwow 

Treaty  4 Grounds,  Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Mike  (306)  332-8286 

Sept.  18  - 20,  2002 

Canada  Mortgage  Housing  Corporation  and  First  Nation  Housing  Expo  2002 
Winnipeg,  MB 

(204)  983-8081,  (204)  229-6493 

September  20  - 22,  2002 

Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark  (715)  743-4224 

8th  Annual  Council  Tree 
Cultural  Festival  & Powwow 
Delta,  Colorado 

1 (800)  874-1741  / (970)  874-1718 
www . counciltreepowwow.org 


September  21&  22,  2002 
Battle  Point  Powwow 
Battle  Point,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-7830 

Friday,  September  27,  2002 
Eleventh  Annual  SACNAS 

(Society  for  Advancement  of  Chicanos  and  Native  Americans  in  Science) 
Conference  Pow  Wow 
Anaheim  Marriott  Hotel, 

Anaheim,  California 
Info:  480-965-5224 
or  www.sacnas.org 

September  28&  29,  2002 
CMU  Powwow 

Rose  Arena,  Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
Lisa  / Todd  (989)  774-2508 

September  28  - October  1 

American  Indian  Alaska  Native  Tourism  Conference 
Duneau,  Alaska 
Gloria  (715)  588-3324 

Sept.  29  - Oct.  2,  2002. 

"WARRIORS  OF  THE  NATIONS"  GATHERING 

3im  Ciccone  Civic  Centre,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

1-888-310-3311  ext.  36  or  34 

October  4-6,  2002 

The  Chisholm  Trail  1st  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Honoring  Our  Elders 
Location:  Hwy  19  North  Altoon  Florida 
at  the  Chisholm  Trail  Camp  grounds. 

Information:  Marvin  Taylor 
(352)  326-9294 

E-Mail:  AltoonaPowwow@aol.com 
Tom  wolfeyes  cell:  (352)  603-4070 
E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

October  5,  2002 
Loras  College  presents 

The  2002  Mini  Powwow  & American  Indian  Art  Exhibit 
Loras  College,  Ballroom 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Campgrounds  Available  Nearby 
Information  (563)  588-7664 

Oct.  6 - 11,  2002 

Native  Researchers'  Cancer  Control  Training  Program 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 

Oct.  7 - 11,  2002 
Train  the  trainer  workshop 
Prince  George,  BC 
(250)  614-4414 

October  11-13,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
Contact:  Kim  Cronkite  (989)  775-4121 


Email:  kdcronkite@sagchip.org 

Website:  www.sagchip.org/culture/ziibiwing 


October  12-13,  2002 

1th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  MI 
Contact:  layna  Vineyard 
Email:  LaCholaja@aol.com 

Oct.  17  - 19,  2002 
National  Aboriginal  Women 
in  Leadership  Training  Conference 
Vancouver,  BC 
(250)  652-7097 

October  18  - 20,  2002 

Dreamcatcher  2002  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Celebrating  Past,  Present  and  Future  Dreams" 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
(780)  497-5188 

http: //dreamcatcher .gmcc . ab . ca 
Oct.  21  - 24,  2002 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  SELF-CARE  CONFERENCE 
Native  Wellness  Institute  Tucson,  Az 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  loseph 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  9 August  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

September  13  - 15,  2002 
Fredericton  Native  Friendship  Centre 
Tradional  Pow  Wow 
Burial  Grounds  on  Woodstock  Road 
(next  to  the  Sheraton  Hotel) 

Information:  (506)  459-5283 

September  15  & 16,  2002 
Treaty  4 Traditional  Powwow 

Treaty  4 Grounds,  Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
Mike  (306)  332-8286 

Sept.  18  - 20,  2002 

Canada  Mortgage  Housing  Corporation  and  First  Nation  Housing  Expo  2002 
Winnipeg,  MB 

(204)  983-8081,  (204)  229-6493 

September  20  - 22,  2002 

Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark  (715)  743-4224 

8th  Annual  Council  Tree 
Cultural  Festival  & Powwow 
Delta,  Colorado 


1 (800)  874-1741  / (970)  874-1718 
www . counciltneepowwow.org 

September  21&  22,  2002 
Battle  Point  Powwow 
Battle  Point,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-7830 

Friday,  September  27,  2002 
Eleventh  Annual  SACNAS 

(Society  for  Advancement  of  Chicanos  and  Native  Americans  in  Science) 
Conference  Pow  Wow 
Anaheim  Marriott  Hotel, 

Anaheim,  California 
Info:  480-965-5224 
or  www.sacnas.org 

September  28&  29,  2002 
CMU  Powwow 

Rose  Arena,  Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
Lisa  / Todd  (989)  774-2508 

September  28  - October  1 

American  Indian  Alaska  Native  Tourism  Conference 
Duneau,  Alaska 
Gloria  (715)  588-3324 

Sept.  29  - Oct.  2,  2002. 

"WARRIORS  OF  THE  NATIONS"  GATHERING 

Dim  Ciccone  Civic  Centre,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

1-888-310-3311  ext.  36  or  34 

October  4-6,  2002 

The  Chisholm  Trail  1st  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Honoring  Our  Elders 
Location:  Hwy  19  North  Altoon  Florida 
at  the  Chisholm  Trail  Camp  grounds. 

Information:  Marvin  Taylor 
(352)  326-9294 

E-Mail:  AltoonaPowwow@aol.com 
Tom  wolfeyes  cell:  (352)  603-4070 
E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

October  5,  2002 
Loras  College  presents 

The  2002  Mini  Powwow  & American  Indian  Art  Exhibit 
Loras  College,  Ballroom 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Campgrounds  Available  Nearby 
Information  (563)  588-7664 

Oct.  6 - 11,  2002 

Native  Researchers'  Cancer  Control  Training  Program 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 

Oct.  7 - 11,  2002 
Train  the  trainer  workshop 
Prince  George,  BC 
(250)  614-4414 

October  11-13,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Contact:  Kim  Cronkite  (989)  775-4121 

Email:  kdcronkite@sagchip.org 

Website:  www.sagchip.org/culture/ ziibiwing 

October  12-13,  2002 

1th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  MI 
Contact:  layna  Vineyard 
Email:  LaCholaja@aol.com 

Oct.  17  - 19,  2002 
National  Aboriginal  Women 
in  Leadership  Training  Conference 
Vancouver,  BC 
(250)  652-7097 

October  18  - 20,  2002 

Dreamcatcher  2002  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Celebrating  Past,  Present  and  Future  Dreams" 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
(780)  497-5188 

http://dreamcatcher.gmcc . ab . ca 
Oct.  21  - 24,  2002 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  SELF-CARE  CONFERENCE 
Native  Wellness  Institute  Tucson,  Az 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  Hoseph 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  August  9,  2002 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker .com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

September  20th  - 22nd,  2002 
Soboba  Casino  Powwow 
Soboba  Reservation 
San  Jacinto,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths  All  drums  welcome.  Bird  Singe 
Peon  tournament  Saturday  night. 

Info:  (909)  654-2765  or  (909)  654-0548 

September  20th  - 22nd,  2002 
West  Point  Miwuk  Big  Time 
West  Point  Roundhouse 
Bald  Mt.  Road 
West  Point,  CA 
Info:  (209)  293-4135 

September  21st  - 22nd,  2002 

14th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Pow-Wow  Gathering 

Sponsored  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation 

Borchard  Park 

190  N.  Reino  Road 

(corner  of  Borchard  Rd  and  Reino  Rd,  S of  101  fwy) 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts  booths.  Native  foods,  $300  winner  take  all  drum  contest. 


$300  winner  take  all  grass  dancing  contest. 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Lodge  Singers.  MC:  Arley  Washington; 

Arena  directory:  Dean  Webster;  Head  Woman:  Reguel  Gauardo; 

Head  Man:  Clifton  Falcon  Hall.  Hours:  Sat  10am  - 10pm,  Sun  10am  - 6pm. 
Info:  (805)  493-2863  or  Fax  (805)  493-2163 

September  21st  - 22nd,  2002 
6th  Annual  Traditional  Family  Powwow 
Silverwood  Lake  Recreation  Area 
Black  Oak  Day  Use  Area 
Hesperia,  CA 

Arts  and  Crafts,  food  booths  - vendor  fees  $90,  $125  for  food  booths. 

Tiny  tots  contest,  all  dancers  and  drums  welcome. 

For  camping,  call  (800)  444-7275.  MC:  Mike  Reifel, 

Spiritual  Advisor:  3imi  Castillo,  Arena  Director:  Larry  Garcia, 

Head  Man:  Mike  Martinez,  Head  Woman:  Kay  Garcia 
Info:  (909)  887-6006  or  (909)  875-7869 

September  22nd  - 29th,  2002 
West  Coast  Powwow  Cruise 
Sails  from  San  Pedro,  CA 

Sail  for  seven  days  from  San  Pedro,  CA  to  the  Mexican  Rivera  with  the 
Pow  Wow  Cruise.  Top  Native  entertainers,  powwow  at  sea  on  the  open  decks. 
Prices  start  at  $699.  Tell  them  you  saw  it  on  OCBTracker! 

Info:  (877)  369-2232  web:  powwowcruise.com 
email:  david@powwowcruise.com 

September  25th  - 27th,  2002 
2002  IIAC  Powwow 
Baseball  Field 

Corner  of  Barlow  & Diaz  Lanes 
Bishop,  CA 

Phone:  (760)  873-3584  or  873-8464 
E-Mail:  shecrazie@yahoo.com 

September  27th,  2002 

California  Native  American  Celebration  Day 
San  Bernardino,  CA 
Info:  (909)  864-8933 

September  27th  - 29th,  2002 
Thunder  and  Lightning  Powwow 
Morongo  Casino 
Cabazon,  CA 
Info:  (800)  252-4499 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
September  28th  - 29th,  2002 

9th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
William  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum 
24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd. 

Newhall,  CA 

Hours:  Sat.  10AM-7PM  Sun.  10AM-6PM 

Head  Staff:  MC:  Michael  Aviles  Arena  Director:  Victor  Chavez 

Eagle  Staff:  Alex  Villalva  Head  Man  Dancer:  Mark  Sanchez 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Samantha  Sanchez  Host  Northern  Drum:  Standing  Brave 

All  Dancers  & Drums  Welcome!  Open  to  the  Public. 

This  years  Pow  Wow  is  dedicated  to  all  Veterans! 

Info:  (661)  255-9295 

September  28th-29th,  2002 

14th  Annual  Central  Michigan  University  Powwow 

Rose  Arena 

Mt.  Pleasant,  MI 

Grand  entries:  Saturday  1:00pm,  and  7:00pm. 


Sunday  1:00pm.  Doors  open  at  11:00am  both  days 
Info:  (989)  774-2508 

October  5th  - 6th,  2002 
10th  Annual  Tukwut  Pow  Wow 
California  State  University  San  Marcos 
333  S.  Twin  Oaks  Valley  Road 
San  Marcos,  CA 

Intertribal  Dancing,  Native  Foods,  Native  Arts  and  Crafts, 

Gourd  Dancing,  Drum  Contest. 

website:  www.csusm.edu/powwowj  email:  aisapowwow@yahoogroups.com 
Info:  Karin,  760-750-4056 

October  5th  - 6th,  2002 
5th  Annual  Salmon  Pow  Wow 
Mitchell  Ave.  Ball  Fields 
3rd  & Mitchell  Aves. 

Oroville,  CA 

Drum,  dance  & flute  contests,  vendors, limited  camping 

(NO  showers  on  site)  NO  Alcohol,  drugs, weapons  or  smoking  near  dance  arena 
salmonpowwow2002@hotmail . com 
Info:  209-333-6890 

October  10th  - 13th,  2002 

17th  Annual  Many  Winters  Gathering  of  Elders 
Angles  Gate  Cultural  Center 
San  Pedro,  CA 

Flours:  Thursday  & Friday  5pm  - 9pm,  Sat  1pm  - 9pm,  Sun  1pm  - 6pm. 

No  cameras,  or  other  recording  equiptment  allowed. 

Info:  (310)  548-7705  (park  information) 

October  10th  - 13th,  2002 
Indian  National  Finals  Rodeo 
Soboba  Casino 
Soboba  Road 
San  lacinto,  CA 

The  national  finals  will  be  held  here  for  the  next  three  years  thanks 
to  the  generous  support  of  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

Come  see  the  best  rodeo  champions  in  all  of  Indian  Country. 

Info:  (406)  338-7774  or  (406)  336-2850 
web:  www.infrodeo.com 

October  11th  - 13th,  2002 
People  of  the  Pines  Powwow 
California  State  University  San  Bernardino 
San  Bernardino,  CA 

General  Info:  (909)  864-8933  or  (909)  880-3938 
Contest  powwow,  arts  and  craft  booths,  fry  bread  booths. 

Flours:  Friday  6pm  - Midnight,  Saturday  11am  - Midnight,  Sunday  11am  - 6pm. 

October  12th  - 13th,  2002 

San  Dimas  Western  Days  Exhibition  Powwow 

San  Dimas  Western  Days,  Library  Park 

Bonita  Ave  & Walnut  Ave 

San  Dimas,  CA 

October  llth-13th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 

Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 

6800  Soaring  Eagle  Blvd. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show  and  art 
market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Visit  website:  www.sagchip.org/culture/ziibiwing 
Info:  (989)  775-4121 


October  18th  - 20th,  2002 
Santa  Ynez  Powwow 
Live  Oak  Park 

Dust  south  of  Lake  Cachuma 
Santa  Ynez,  CA 
Info:  (805)  688-7997 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 

October  19th  - 20th,  2002 
9th  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 

Presented  by  the  Four  Winds  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley 
Leroy  Dackson  Park 
Ridgecrest,  CA 

Public  welcome,  free  admission,  free  parking.  Arts  and  crafts,  food. 

Drum  contest,  $100  first  place.  Opportunity  Drawing  for  27"  tv, 
dance  shawl,  star  quilt.  Host  Southern  Drum:  Crooked  Hat  Singers; 

Head  Man:  Henry  Allen;  Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen;  MC:  Lorenzo  Baca; 

Arena  Director:  Dave  Plunkett;  spiritual  advisor:  Robert  Dohn. 

Hours:  Sat  10am  - 6pm,  Sun  10am  - 3pm. 

Info:  (760)  446-4749  or  (760)  375-3402 

October  25th  - 27th,  2002 
Indio  Bi-Annual  Powwow 
Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Food,  Crafts,  Contest  Dancing 
NOTE:  One  month  earlier  than  normal!! 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 

October  26th  - 27th,  2002 
Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow  Wow 
Placerville,  CA 
Info:  (530)  644-0844 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
ISSN:  0300-6565 

American  Indian:Past  and  Present 

POWWOW  DATES  This  listing  updated  August  9,  2002 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

SEPTEMBER  2002 

13-15  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Dance.  West  Seneca,  Tribal  Grounds, 

Info:  417-623-5987 

13-15  Gathering  of  the  People  Pow  Wow.  Sponsored  by  the  Clark  Family  & 
Friends,  5 miles  east  of  conway,  off  of  Hwy  64  EastConway,  AR. 


Info:  Rebecca  Clank  @ 501-329-7067. 

13- 15  Indian  Summer  Festival.  Bartlesville,  Community  Center, 

Info:  918-337-2787 

14  Canne  Brulee  Powwow.  Native  American  Village  (10am  - 6pm),  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Museum,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 
or  (504)  468-2145. 

14  In  Honor  of  the  Eagle.  This  is  a fund  raiser  to  support  the  centers 
birds  of  prey  and  other  injured  wildlife.  Bay  Village,  Ohio.  Contact  Rick 
or  Daphne  at  440-845-5276  or  Brenda  Black  at  440  871-2900  ext.  212 

14- 15  36th  Annual  Acorn  Festival.  Me-Wuk  Rancheria-  Tuolumne,  CA. 

Info:  Myra  (209)  928-93323. 

14-15  2nd  Annual  Native  American  Festival.  Ridley  Creek  State  Park, 

Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427  or  trapperkirk@aol . com 
14-15  10th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Civic  and  Convention  Center, 
Killeen  , TX  Southern  Drum:  Sizzortail,  Northern  Drum:  Thunder  Horse, 
Emcee:Archie  Mason,  Arena  Director:  Thomas  Muskrat,  Head  Man  Dancer:  Arby 
Little  Soldier,  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Lynn  Sosi,  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Cliff 
Queton,  Adm.  $2.00  info:  Paula  Brock  (254)  699-3167, 
www . fourwindstx . org 

20-22  Pinenut  Festival  Rodeo  & Powwow.  Schurz,  NV. 

Info:  Email:  ikwellll@yahoo.com 

20-22  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribal  Powwow.  West  Seneca,  Tribal  Complex, 

Info:  918-666-2435 

20- 21  Fort  Sill  Apache  Annual  Ceremonial.  Apache,  Ft  Sill  Apache 
Dancegrounds,  Info:  580-588-2314 

21  TIHA  Fall  Powwow.  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  TX.  Traders:  (830)  665-9309. 
Info:  (512)  243-1931. 

Middle  of  Month:  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  on  the  mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  Info:  Dottie  Tiger  (202)  287-9702 

21- 22  Mountain  In  the  Sky  Powwow.  Belleayre  Ski  Center,  Highmount,  NY. 
Info:  (845)  688-2033 

21-22  Trail  of  Tears  9th  Annual  Powwow.  Waterloo,  AL. 

Info:  (256)  764-3237. 

21-22  10th  Annual  Return  of  the  Indian  Spirit  Powwow.  Vasa  Park,  budd 
Lake,  ND.  Info:  (434)  929-1950 
27-28  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Ponca  City,  Standing  Bear  Park, 

Info:  580-762-1514 

27- 29  Comanche  Nation  Fair.  Lawton,  Comanche  Nation  Games, 

Info:  580-492-3822 

28  Enid  Intertribal  Club  Annual  Powwow.  Enid,  Garfield  Expo  Center, 

Info:  580-234-5261 

28- 29  3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Inter-Tribal  Pow-Wow.  Odessa  College 
Sports  Center,  Odessa,  Texas.  Visit  our  Web  Page  at  http://tprc. 
freeservers . com  For  additional  information 

email  - permianbasinpowwow@hotmail.com 

27- 29  4th  Annual  Last  Chance  Community  Powwow,  Civic  Center,  Helena  MT. 
Info:  406  443-4880  or  pcfleming@in-tch.com 

28- October  5 Chickasaw  National  Holiday  & Festival.  Tishomingo,  Citywide, 
Info:  800-593-3356 

28-29  9th  Annual  Inter-tribal  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  Park  on  the  Big  Island 
of  Hawaii.  Info:  (808)  885-5569 
28-29  California  Indian  Days  IIAC  Powwow.  Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  873-8464  Ask  For  Margo  Huarte  Email:  shecrazie@yahoo.com 
28-29  7 th  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Pow  Wow.  An  educational  & cultural 

pow  wow!  Findlay  ,Ohio.  Info:  Billy  Nelson  (419)  423-8194 
28-29  3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Powwow.  Odessa  College  Sports  Center, 
Odessa,  TX. 

27- 29  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival,  Elkton,  Tn. 

Info:  931-468-0674  or  karenrussell@igiles.net. 

Web:  www.elktonhistory.org 

28- 29  8th  Annual  Eagle's  Message  Powwow.  Limestone  County  Sheriff's 
Arena,  Athens,  AL.  Info:  (256)  764-5608. 

28-29  9th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  Wiliam  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd.,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Mary  Schultz  (661)255-9295  email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 


OCTOBER  2002 


5 Creek  Council  House  Art  Market  & Powwow.  Okmulgee,  Creek  Council  House, 
Info:  918-756-2324 

5-6  28th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  Assoc  (AIPA)  Powwow,  thomas 
Square, Honolulu,  HI.  Info:  (808)  734-8018 
5 The  Nemki  Dancers  will  host  the  Tenth  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow  Wow. 
Batavia  Middle  School  in  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  (630)879-0117. 

5-6  5th  Annual  Americna  Indian  Festival  & Powwow.  Buffalo  Hill  Farm, 
Madison,  VA.  Info:  (540)  948-4209  ext.  10. 

11-13  16th  Black  Hills  Expo.  Rushmore  Plaze,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  341-0925. 

11- 13  Hagerstown  Powwow.  Hagerstown  Dunior  College,  hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 13  9th  Annual  Burns  Pauite  Days.  Burns  High  School,  Burns,  OR. 

Info:  (541)  573-6770 

12-13  Two  Great  Rivers  Powwow. Saline  County  Fair  Grounds,Harrisburg,  IL 
Info:  (618)  252-6789 

11- 13  5th  Annual  Clarksville,  Tn  "Honoring  the  Ancesters"  Powwow.  Port 
Royal  State  Park,  just  outside  Clarksville,  Tn  . 

Info:  Doug  Kirby,  931-387-4538  or  jk4538@earthlink.net  ; 

Dave  Baker,  931-326-5837  or  bakerlodge@aol.com  . 

Host  drum  is  Medicine  River. 

12  Cherokee  Games  - Chunkie  Ball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 

12- 13  11th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow.  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  MI.  Info:  layna  Vineyard  LaCholaja@aol.com 

12-13  "Drums  on  the  Pocomoke"  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  757-331-2188 
midnightstar002@msn.com  or  Diane  Baldwin  757-824-3060 
firewolf@intercom.net  or  Trudy  Smack  302-732-9350 

pokey@9350@aol . com . Entertainment  provided  by  NAMMY  nominated  recording 
artist  Dave  White  Wolf  Trezak 

16-20  34th  Western  Navajo  Fair.  Fair  Gounds,  Tuba  City,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  283-3284 

18-20  Kanuchi  Festival.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

18-20  Intertribal  Native  American  Gathering  Southern  Band  Of  The 
Cherokee  Deer  Clan.  Sasser  Flea  Market  Hwy  520/82.  Info:  Chief  Dream 
Walker  White  912-338-0050  Or  Loretta  Walks  Proud  Hones  229-732-6236 

18- 20  Ossahatchee  Intertribal  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653 
19  Blow-gun  Making  Class.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Info: 

Info:  918-456-6007 

19- 20  5th  Annual  Octoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  John  Ware, 
Lancaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427 

24- 25  Cherokee  Heritage  Days.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

25- 27  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park, 

E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

25-27  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

26  Intertribal  Gourd  Dance.  Norman,  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds, 

Info:  405-329-4442 

31  Halloween  Handgame  & Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve, 

Info:  918-762-4048 


Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

furnished  by  John  Hamling 

The  World  of  the  North  American  Indian 

51  Rushdean  Road 

Rochester 

Kent.  ME2  2PA 

U.K. 


(44)  01634  318518 


SEPTEMBER  DOVER  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  RING  BARRY  ON  01304  241135 

OCTOBER  TADLEY  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  CONTACT  30HN  ON  0118  9815635 

November  9th,  27th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow,  Cliftonville  Middle  School, 
Cliftonville  Rd.,  Northampton,  England.  Contests,  Traders,  England's 
oldest  Powwow.  Joint  M/C's  Kim  Oakeshott  and  Keith  Lord. 

For  info  call  Kim  on  01604  414155. 

DECEMBER,  MILTON  KEYNES  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE 
RING  BILL  ON  01752  845092 

E-mail  your  powwow  date  information  to  whiswind@i-55.com 
Whispering  Wind  Magazine 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  Flistory  & Powwows 
Bring  the  Tradition  Home 
Click  Here  to  Subscribe 
whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  IndigenousNews,  Carmeen  Klausner,  Monique  le  Maitre, 

Chris  Milda,  Dana  Aldea,  Janet  Smith,  Linda  Cantlon,  Trish  Jordan, 
Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Diane,  Valerie  Scott,  David  Iron  Fire  Reasoner, 
Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  ShyHawk(FM),  AIROS,  Maria  Martinez, 
Raven  Davis,  John  D Berry,  Dale  Mitchell,  Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 


eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"The  whites  were  always  trying  to  make  the  Indians  give  up  their  life 
and  live  like  the  white  men  - go  to  farming,  work  hard  and  do  as  they 
did  - and  the  Indians  did  not  know  how  to  do  that,  and  did  not  want  to 
anyway... If  the  Indians  had  tried  to  make  the  whites  live  like  them, 
the  whites  would  have  resisted,  and  it  was  the  same  with  many  Indians." 
Wamditanka  (Big  Eagle),  Santee  Sioux 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

i Dourney  [ 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Peabody  Coal  Company,  the  world's  largest  coal  conglomerate  is  denying 
it  broke  the  law  by  engaging  in  secret  talks  with  a former  Reagan  Cabinet 
member  over  stalled  lease  negotiations  with  the  Navajo  Nation.  Peabody 
has  since  filed  a "friend  of  the  court"  brief  in  the  Navajo's  case  against 
the  United  States,  seeking  $600  Million  in  a breach  of  trust  dispute. 

In  South  Dakota  William  "Wild  Bill"  lanklow  is  now  running  for  Congress, 
after  four  terms  as  governor.  Fie  states  in  his  press  kit  "I  love 
representing  people."  Ask  Native  Peoples  on  Pine  Ridge,  Rose  Bud,  and 
Cheyenne  River  how  well  he  has  served  them  as  governor  and  attorney 
general  before  that.  Ask  the  parents  whose  daughter,  14-year-old  Gina 
Score,  died  from  heat  stroke  in  one  of  his  youth  boot  camps  how  he  served 
them  and  their  now-deceased  child. 

Fie  loves  serving  people,  he  says.  It's  been  a little  less  than  a century 
since  Lakota  and  other  Indians  were  finally  granted  the  humanity  that  made 
them  "people."  Maybe  South  Dakota  citizens  need  to  be  concerned  about 
how  else  "Wild  Bill"  has  failed  to  grow  beyond  19th  century  attitudes, 
and  what  else  he's  forgotten  about  political  reality  besides  the  fact  that 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Indians  are  allowed  to  vote  now.  And  maybe  we  need  to  see  how  well  his 
candidacy  would  fare  with  the  strong  participation  of  a block  of  voters 
who  just  happened  to  be  Indian  people. 

In  Connecticut,  incumbent  politicians  are  mounting  stronger  and  more 
vicious  attacks  against  their  tribes,  even  attempting  to  reverse 
recognition  of  those  tribes  that  contribute  most  to  the  state's  general 
revenue.  What  is  surprising  is  the  the  anti-Indian  crusade  even  outstrips 
the  dominant  society's  well-known  greed. 

State  Representative  Pettigrew  had  his  nose  rubbed  in  his  proposal  to 
kill  the  Oklahoma  tribes  with  a state-imposed  50%  blood  quantum 
requirement,  but  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  this  will  be  the  last 
attempt  to  answer  the  "Indian  Question."  The  next  try  may  be  far  more 
subtle  and  possibly  successful. 

There  are  two  articles  in  this  issue  pointing  out  the  need  to  get  our 
brothers  and  sisters  registered  and  at  the  polling  booth.  There  is  even  a 
way  to  register  by  mail  and  a helpful  guide.  On  the  same  site,  there  is 
also  a list  of  bills  before  Congress  right  now  that  involve  Indian  people, 
tracking  their  progress  through  the  legislative  process,  revealing  their 
sponsors,  supporters  and  opponents  This  is  the  eleventh  hour  for  many  of 
our  people.  There  are  many  reasons  to  make  our  voices  heard. 

Washington  state  Indians  got  Slade  Gorton's  attention  in  the  last 
election.  Clearly  the  message  either  went  unheard,  or  has  faded  in  Oklahoma 
and  Connecticut.  Another  news  item  this  week  points  out  that  Indian  tribes 
are  beginning  to  lobby  their  issue  with  campaign  contributions.  The 
surprise  is  that  the  media  reporting  this  seemed  to  think  this  was  some 
kind  of  less  than  honest  or  desirable  practice.  I can't  imagine  why.  Look 
at  the  doctors  in  the  AMA,  the  gun-owners  in  the  NRA,  the  union  members 
who  manufacture  our  cars,  the  pilots  who  fly  our  commercial  airliners,  and 
many  other  respected  citizens  --  whose  representatives  also  contribute  to 
political  campaigns 

Lobbying  is  a good  start,  but  the  surest  way  to  get  and  keep  legislators' 
attention  is  to  consistently  put  disappointing  or  hostile  office-holders 
out  of  work,  and  support  those  who  prove  to  be  our  friends  with  our  votes. 

============  UPDATE  ==============  UPDATE  =============  UPDATE  ========= 

Sorry  to  have  to  say,  "I  told  you  so",  but  this  late  breaking  news  item 
from  The  Day  makes  the  point  of  the  need  to  control  our  own  destiny  better 
than  anything  I might  ever  say.  Senator  Dodd,  along  with  Connecticut 
Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  have  gone  through  every  legal 
machination  possible  in  their  efforts  to  reverse  recognition  the  Historic 
Eastern  Pequot  Tribe  of  North  Stonington  after  their  initial  attempts  to 
prevent  recognition  failed. 

September  17,  2002 

ALERT:  Dodd  expects  moratorium  to  gain  approval  -- 

http : //www.theday. com/news /ts- re . asp?NewsUID=E1726F59-2B69-455B-8DB3- 
140C1EE3E164 

Senate  votes  today  on  suspension  of  BIA  tribal  recognition  - The  Day 
Published  on  09/17/2002  - New  London  - U.S.  Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  said 
Monday  he  is  optimistic  a proposed  amendment  to  suspend  recognition  of 
American  Indian  tribes  will  succeed  on  the  Senate  floor  today. 

The  amendment  is  attached  to  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  it  goes  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  The 
amendment  imposes  a moratorium  on  tribal  recognition  until  the  federal 
acknowledgment  process  is  reformed.  Dodd  said  Monday  he  is  trying  to 
reach  a compromise  with  opponents  to  the  amendment,  who  are  key  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  — — remainder  of  story  at 
the  above  URL 


You  can  ignore  Indian  haters  like  Dodd  and  Blumenthal  or  you  can  vote 


the  scum  out  of  office.  While  they're  in  office,  you  can  monitor  their 
efforts  and  let  other  legislators  who  might  want  your  vote  know  what  you 
think  of  their  attempts  to  undermine  Indian  tribes.  I've  heard  the 
argument  that  voting  and  participating  in  the  U.S.  government's  political 
process  "isn't  our  way"--that  it  signals  yet  more  assimilation  and 
acceptance  of  the  occupation  government's  authority,  but  that's  nonsense. 

It  is  a way  for  our  people  and  our  nations  to  survive  and  retain  our 
sovereignty  using  their  own  tools. 

Our  ancestors  didn't  turn  their  backs  on  horses  and  repeaters  when  they 
provided  a means  to  strike  back;  very  few  of  us  turn  up  our  noses  at 
telephones,  radios,  televisions,  or  automobiles.  It  is  foolish  and  self- 
defeating  to  choose  political  participation  and  especially  voting  as  the 
one  dominant  society  tool  we  won't  use. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S. A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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"RE : Bill  Desonia"  
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
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"Indian  elder  Bill  Desonia  dies  at  age  68" 

September  14,  2002 
By  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF, 

Staff  Writer 
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HELENA,  Montana  --  "Sadness  fell  oven  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance  Friday 
morning  as  the  news  spread  that  Bill  Desonia,  a loved  and  respected  Little 
Shell  Elder  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  died  of  a heart  attack  at  the  age  of  68 

According  to  family  members,  he  was  found  about  7 a.m.  in  his  Helena 
residence  on  Phoenix  Avenue. 

Lifelong  friend,  Mike  Moorow,  said  he  and  Desonia  were  joking  Thursday 
afternoon  that  he  would  live  to  be  80. 

"Mike,  change  your  ways,"  Desonia  told  Moorow.  "No,  you  won't  like  me," 
he  replied. 

Family  members  describe  Desonia  as  a man  who  made  his  own  life  and  lived 
it.  They  say  he  was  a rock  for  many  people,  and  that  if  life's  burdens 
got  too  much,  he  was  a person  they  could  hug  and  hold  because  he  was 
always  happy. 

Melva  Newman,  Desonia 's  sister,  said  that  since  his  retirement  as  a 
maintenance  worker  at  the  Alliance,  he  planned  to  spend  time  with  his  son, 
Todd,  and  daughter,  Starla,  and  his  grandkids. 

"Thursday  he  started  remodeling  his  daughter's  bedroom;  he  had  gotten  as 
far  as  getting  the  floor  stripped  down,"  she  said. 

Family  friend  Lori  Ford  added  that  Desonia  raised  four  children  on  his 
own  and  was  influential  in  getting  her  son  through  high  school.  "He  had 
strong  integrity  and  strong  traditional  beliefs,  with  a great  love  for 
his  people,"  she  said. 

According  to  family  members  Desonia  was  raised  on  the  border  of  what 
used  to  be  Helena  and  moccasin  flats. 

Melva  recalled,  "All  we  had  to  do  sometimes  is  walk  from  prairie  to 
prairie."  Both  friends  and  family  members  say  he  enjoyed  reminiscing  about 
his  earlier  years  on  moccasin  flats  and  that  "he  loved  the  Detroit  Lions." 

"Actually  anything  to  do  with  Detroit  because  his  father  was  from 
there,"  added  Moorow. 

"Bill  Desonia  was  the  hallmark  of  the  Indian  community,"  said  the 
Helena's  Indian  Alliance  Executive  Director  Antonia  Wheeler-Sheehy.  The 
Alliance  just  purchased  a Pendleton  blanket  to  honor  Desonia 's  extensive 
time  at  the  Alliance  and  the  multitude  of  hours  he  just  gave  to  the 
Alliance,  she  said. 

Desonia  retired  from  his  maintenance  position  in  Duly,  but  still 
maintained  a contract  to  prepare  the  Alliance's  Colorado  building  for 
winter,  according  to  Wheeler-Sheehy. 

He  also  assisted  in  the  Alliance's  Honor  Guard,  the  Senior's  Program, 
and  numerous  other  activities  associated  with  the  Indian  community,  say 
Ted  and  Mary  Walker,  who  sat  Friday  morning  with  others  in  the  Alliance's 
community  room. 

Former  executive  director  Francis  Belgarde  remembers  Desonia  as  an 
excellent  employee  who  knew  Helena's  who's  who  all  the  way  back  to  the 
'50s. 

Belgarde  credits  Desonia  with  remodeling  the  Alliance  from  the  floors  up 
and  said  that  if  the  Alliance  wasn't  sure  that  something  could  get  done, 
he  could  count  on  Desonia  to  do  it.  Usually  whatever  it  was  would  get 
done  for  about  five  times  less  than  what  it  would  normally  cost. 

"Everyone  that  knew  him,  regardless  of  whether  they  just  met  him  or  not, 
loved  his  sense  of  humor  and  his  good  words,"  said  the  family  in  a 
memorial.  "He  just  kept  everyone  smiling." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Helena  Independent  Record. 
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September  17,  2002 

Vivian  Medicine  Stone 

TWIN  BUTTES  --  Vivian  Lone  Fight  Medicine  Stone,  "Ahii  Piish, 


Mad  Bear 


Digging  Turnips/'  78,  Twin  Buttes,  went  to  be  with  the  Creator  on  Sept.  14 
2002.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  CDT  Tuesday  at  Twin  Buttes  School. 
Burial  will  be  in  Ernest  Medicine  Stone  Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Kranz, 
OSB,  of  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Church  will  conduct  the  burial  mass.  Vivian's 
clan  uncle,  Maynard  Fox,  will  conduct  the  traditional  Mandan/Hidatsa 
tribal  burial  rites. 

Vivian  Medicine  Stone  was  born  May  24,  1924,  to  Theodore  Lone  Fight  and 
Mary  (Young  Bird)  at  Independence  in  her  uncle  Peter  and  aunt  Lucy 
Standish's  log  house.  Vivian  was  a member  of  the  Low  Cap  Clan  and  a child 
of  the  Chicken  Clan.  She  was  given  four  Indian  names  by  her  grandmother. 
Calf  Woman.  She  attended  school  at  Independence  Day  School  and  lived  in 
the  area  until  she  was  united  in  holy  matrimony  to  the  late  Ernest 
Medicine  Stone.  They  made  their  home  in  Twin  Buttes  until  her  passing. 

Vivian  was  well-loved  for  her  kindness  to  children.  Fler  greatest  joy  was 
her  family.  Vivian  was  a life  long  member  of  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Church. 
Much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  the  work  and  the  mission  of  the  church. 
Vivian  enjoyed  horseback  riding,  gardening  and  cooking,  but  her  greatest 
love  was  her  family.  Vivian  had  many  godchildren  whom  she  loved  and  prayed 
for . 

Vivian  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Darcy  (Clarice)  Medicine  Stone,  Calvin 
Stone  and  Ted  (Benny)  Stone,  all  of  Twin  Buttes,  and  Tony  Rubia,  Bismarck; 
her  daughters,  Diana  Medicine  Stone  and  Anna  Rubia,  both  of  Bismarck,  and 
Mavis  Stone,  Twin  Buttes;  her  grandchildren,  Vivian  Flurkes,  Bismarck,  Mary 
Ellen  Sun  and  Craig  Hurkes,  both  of  New  Town,  and  Dennis  Howling  Wolf, 

Twin  Buttes;  her  great-grandchildren,  Dallas  Anthony  Reynolds,  Terran  Jay 
Medicine  Stone,  Breyana  Brave  Bull,  Ernest  Stone  Grant,  Jerrod  Grant  Jr., 
Donald  Stephin  Grant,  Sierra  Rain  and  Sheridan  Paige  Sun,  Justice  Calvin 
Howling  Wolf  and  Samantha,  Arrow  and  Craig  Hurkes  Jr.;  her  brother, 

Matthew  Lone  Fight,  Mandaree;  and  her  sisters,  Lois  Rosario,  Mandaree,  and 
Mabel  Henry,  Renner,  S.D. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ernest  Medicine  Stone,  on  July 
30,  1998;  her  parents;  three  brothers,  Ted  Lone  Fight,  Fred  Lone  Fight  and 
Roderick  Lone  Fight;  three  sisters,  Martha  Hale,  Agnes  Rubia  and  Eunice 
Lone  Fight;  one  granddaughter,  Stephanie  Medicine  Stone;  and  her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Sheke  Sho  Te,  known  in  the  United  States  as  "Big  White. 
(Seibel  Funeral  Home,  Beulah) 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

September  12,  2002 

Mary  Louise  Fox 

Mary  Louise  Fox,  80,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  2002, 
in  Altru  Hospital,  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Mass  of  the  Christian  burial  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  in  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church  with  Fr.  Charles  Leute,  O.P.  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Thursday  in  the  Fort  Totten 
Recreation  Center  with  an  8 p.m.  rosary  and  vigil  service. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  "K.J."  Graywater,  Jr.,  Cody  Graywater,  Brian 
McKay,  Joshua  Fox,  Scott  Jensen,  Jerry  Jensen  and  Sam  McKay.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  all  the  members  of  the  St.  Mary's  Society,  Mary  Hill, 
Evelyn  Greene,  Gertrude  Cavanaugh,  Sally  Lena,  Sylvia  Brownshield, 

Winifred  Thomas,  Evelyn  Ross,  Priscilla  Touche,  Myrtle  Gillis,  Verna 
McClusky,  Rosemary  McKay,  Esther  Fox,  Dolly  Azure,  Irene  Leftbear, 

Hermenia  McKay,  Molly  Walker,  Mary  Ann  Ginther,  Charlotte  Monette, 
Priscilla  Cavanaugh,  Eunice  Whiteman,  Stella  Garcia,  Aggie  Littlewind, 
Monica  Rosal,  Angelita  Bengtsson,  Rita  Jackson,  Sadie  Jackson,  Lily  Shaw, 
Elizabeth  Robertson  and  Penny  Knutson. 

Mary  Louise  McKay  was  born  Dec.  12,  1921,  in  Fort  Totten,  the  daughter 
of  Alphonsus  and  Mary  Jane  Adams  McKay.  She  attended  the  St.  Michael 
Little  Flower  School  and  graduated  from  the  Fort  Totten  High  School. 

During  World  War  II,  she  worked  for  Boeing  Aircraft  in  the  shipyards  at 
Seattle,  WA.  She  then  worked  as  a matron  in  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in 
Flandreau,  SD,  and  also  in  the  Fort  Totten  Boarding  School.  She  was  united 


in  marriage  to  William  Roland  Fox,  Sr.  in  March  1962  in  Crookston,  MN. 

They  established  their  home  in  Minot.  In  1969,  they  moved  to  Fort  Totten, 
where  they  made  their  home  through  the  years.  She  worked  for  the  Community 
Action  Program  and  later  for  the  Green  Thumb  Program,  where  she  visited 
and  cared  for  the  elderly  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Tribe. 

Mary  Louise  was  a member  of  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  St.  Mary's 
Society,  where  she  served  as  a treasurer  for  many  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  40  years,  Roland;  sons  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Robert  "Bob"  and  Euretta  McKay  and  Bruce  McKay;  daughters  and  son- 
in-law,  Beverly  and  Kenneth  Graywater,  Sr.  and  Susie  Fox,  all  of  Fort 
Totten;  11  grandchildren;  four  great-grandchildren;  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Mildred  "Midge"  and  Warren  Chase;  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Aloysius 
"Fishy"  and  Rosemary  McKay,  all  of  Fort  Totten;  and  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  son,  William  "Billy"  Fox,  Hr.; 
grandchildren,  Robert  "Bobby"  McKay,  Dr.  and  Brent  McKay;  seven  brothers 
and  three  sisters. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

September  12,  2002 
Victor  Wounded 

OGLALA  - Victor  Wounded,  48,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Sept.  9,  2002,  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Colby  Iron  Horse,  Number  4 Community,  and 
two  sisters,  Shirley  Bell,  Oglala,  and  Carol  Wounded,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Native  American  Church  in 
Number  4 Community.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  13 
at  Oglala  Recreation  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  14,  at  Oglala  Recreation 
Center. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Brown  Ear  Horse  Family  Cemetery  in  Number  4 
Community. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  13,  2002 
Anthony  J.  Negahnquet 

Anthony  J.  Negahnquet,  85,  Shawnee,  died  Thursday. 

He  was  born  Dec.  14,  1916  in  Pearson  to  Joseph  A.  Negahnquet  and  Minnie 
R.  Couch. 

Negahnquet  was  born  and  reared  in  Pearson  and  lived  in  California  most 
of  his  life.  He  had  lived  in  Shawnee  the  past  four  years. 

He  worked  as  a truck  driver.  In  the  World  War  II,  he  served  with  the  U.S 
Marine  Corps.  He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  church,  attending  St. 
Gregory's  and  Sacred  Heart  in  Konawa.  He  also  was  a member  of  the  Citizen 
Potawatomi  Nation,  a VFW  post  member  in  California  and  a retired  member  of 
the  Teamster's  Union. 

Surviving  are  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  friends  including  Madeline 
Smith  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Thelma  Beeson  of  Indiana. 

Rosary  will  be  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Cooper  Funeral  Home.  Mass  of  Christian 
burial  will  be  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Konawa 
with  the  Rev.  Matthew  J.  Brown,  O.S.B.,  and  the  Rev.  Justin  Jones,  O.S.B., 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery  in  Pottawatomie 
County. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home,  Tecumseh. 
September  15,  2002 
Paul  Big  Eagle 

Oklahoma  City  resident  Paul  Big  Eagle,  19,  died  Friday  at  his  home. 


He  was  born  Nov.  13,  1982,  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  to  George  and  Peggy  Big 
Eagle  and  graduated  from  Butler  High  School.  He  was  a member  of  the  Osage 
and  Sac  and  Fox  tribes. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  George  Big  Eagle  in  1996. 
Survivors  include  his  mother,  Peggy  of  the  home;  a sister,  Janet  Helms 
of  Edmond;  a grandmother,  Peggy  Acova  of  Denver,  Colo.;  grandparents, 
Darrell  and  Mary  Nelson,  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  Monday  evening  at  the  Carol  Patterson  home, 
northeast  of  Shawnee.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Wakolee  family  cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Roesch-Walker  Funeral  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  13,  2002 

Franklin  John 

Aug.  12,  1927  - Sept.  11,  2002 

Franklin  John,  74,  of  Mitten  Rock  passed  away  Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  2002, 
in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1927,  in  Two  Grey  Hills  to  the  late  John 
and  Fannie  (Police)  Hoskie. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Yazzie  Pete  of  Mitten  Rock;  five 
daughters:  Theresa  Yazzie  and  husband,  Arnold  Sr.,  of  Shiprock,  Issy 
Billey  and  husband,  Willard  of  Kirtland,  Alberta  Begay  and  husband  Ronnie 
of  Waterflow  and  Cornelia  Pete  and  Zach  Yazzie  of  Mitten  Rock;  five  sons: 
Richard  Yazzie  and  wife,  Elsie  of  Farmington,  Lester  John  and  wife,  Shawn 
C.,  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  Everett  John  and  wife,  Judy,  of  Two  Grey  Hills, 
Sterling  John  of  Roy,  Utah  and  Casey  John  of  Mitten  Rock;  three  brothers: 
Earl  Johnny,  Jimmy  Hoakie  and  Harvey  Hoskie;  42  grandchildren  and  20 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  John  and  son,  Eugene 
John . 

Franklin  attended  the  Toadlena  Boarding  School.  He  worked  for  the 
uranium  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  railroad  and  in  the  housing 
construction  along  with  enjoying  farming  and  ranching.  He  greatly  loved 
being  with  his  grandchildren  while  enjoying  being  outdoors. 

A visitation  will  be  held  Friday  from  12-6  p.m.,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Branch  President  Leonard  Yazzie 
will  conduct  the  services.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in 
Toadlena.  Pallbearers  will  be  Casey  John,  Everett  John,  Sterling  John, 
Lester  John,  Patrick  John  and  Cory  Manus.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Richard  Yazzie,  Russell  Deal,  Johnnie  Nez  Jr.,  James  Hunt  Sr.,  Elliott 
Curley,  Robert  Dixon,  Frank  Washburn  and  James  C.  Johnson.  A reception 
will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Franklin's  sister,  Helen  Castillo,  after 
the  graveside  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

September  14,  2002 

Juanita  M.  Blueeyes 
Sept.  13,  2002 

Juanita  M.  Blueeyes,  55,  of  Ojo  Amarillo  died  Friday,  Sept.  13,  2002,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Franklin  John 

Aug.  12,  1927  - Sept.  11,  2002 

Franklin  John,  74,  of  Mitten  Rock  passed  away  Wednesday,  Sept.  11,  2002, 
in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1927,  in  Two  Grey  Hills  to  the  late  John 
and  Fannie  (Police)  Hoskie. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Yazzie  Pete  of  Mitten  Rock;  five 
daughters:  Theresa  Yazzie  and  husband,  Arnold  Sr.,  of  Shiprock,  Issy 


Billey  and  husband,  Willard  of  Kirtland,  Carm  Washburn  and  husband,  Frank 
of  Kirtland,  Alberta  Begay  and  husband  Ronnie  of  Waterflow  and  Cornelia 
Pete  and  Zach  Yazzie  of  Mitten  Rock;  five  sons:  Richard  Yazzie  and  wife, 
Elsie  of  Farmington,  Lester  John  and  wife,  Shawn  C.,  of  Spanish  Fork,  Utah, 
Everett  lohn  and  wife,  ludy,  of  Two  Grey  Hills , Sterling  lohn  of  Roy,  Utah 
and  Casey  lohn  of  Mitten  Rock;  one  sister,  Helen  Castillo  of  Two  Grey 
Hills;  42  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  lohn;  son,  Eugene 
lohn;  and  three  brothers:  Earl  lohnny,  limmy  Hoskie  and  Harvey  Hoskie. 

Franklin  attended  the  Toadlena  Boarding  School.  He  worked  for  the 
uranium  mines  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  the  railroad  and  in  the  housing 
construction  along  with  enjoying  farming  and  ranching.  He  greatly  loved 
being  with  his  grandchildren  while  enjoying  being  outdoors. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  today  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Church  of  lesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Branch  President  Leonard  Yazzie 
will  conduct  the  services.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in 
Toadlena.  Pallbearers  will  be  Casey  lohn,  Everett  lohn.  Sterling  lohn, 
Lester  lohn,  Patrick  lohn  and  Cory  Manus.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Richard  Yazzie,  Russell  Deal,  lohnnie  Nez  lr.,  lames  Hunt  Sr.,  Elliott 
Curley,  Robert  Dixon,  Frank  Washburn  and  lames  C.  lohnson.  A reception 
will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Franklin's  sister,  Helen  Castillo,  after 
the  graveside  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

September  15,  2002 
Harrison  Naswood 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Harrison  Naswood,  62,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrement,  Fort 
Defiance.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

Naswood  died  Sept.  5 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Feb.  3,  1940,  in 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Naswood  attended  Window  Rock  High  School  and  Baylor  Business  College, 
Dallas  Texas.  He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Purschasing 
Department.  He  was  a Champion  Bullrider,  athletics  and  referee. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Elton  Naswood  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Elmer 
Naswood,  Elbert  Naswood,  and  Elroy  Naswood  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters, 
Evangeline  Naswood  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Evangelita  Samora  of  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
brother,  Wilson  Naswood  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Louise  Naswood 
of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  and  ludy  Armstrong  of  Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Naswood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Rufus  Naswood  and  Yanabah 
Naswood  and  son,  Eldon  Ebba  Naswood. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Saint  Dominic  Hall,  Fort  Defiance. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  16,  2002 
Darrel  I.  Dillon 

Darrel  I.  Dillon,  67,  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  died  Wednesday, 

September  11,  2002.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  27  years,  Lisa  K.  Dillon 
of  Albuquerque;  son,  Ken  Dillon  of  Albuquerque;  daughter,  Emily  K.T. 

Dillon  of  Albuquerque;  son,  Lyle  I.  Dillon  of  Wasila,  AK;  daughters, 

Carolee  K.  Dillon  Petrillo  of  Egg  Harbor  Township,  Nl,  Dawn  E.  Dillon  and 
leanne  M.  Dillon,  both  of  Denver,  CO;  seven  grandchildren.  Ilia  K.  Egan  of 
Denver,  CO,  Max  Petrillo  and  George  Petrillo,  both  of  Egg  Harbor  Township, 
N3,  Virgil  Lackey  and  Trista  Lackey  of  Denver,  CO,  and  Stephanie  Oglesby 
and  Ronnie  Oglesby  of  Denver,  CO;  stepmother,  Mary  lane  Green  of  Rapid 
City,  SD;  cousins,  Frances  (Frankie)  Wilcox  of  Long  Valley,  SD,  and  Maria 


E.  (Lani)  Cole  of  Lincoln,  NE  who  were  like  sisters  to  him.  He  was  also 
survived  by  his  wife's  family  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends 
who  will  deeply  miss  him.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents, 
Peter  Dillon  and  Emily  Standing  Bear;  mother,  Julia  Dillon  Green; 
stepfather,  Douglas  T.  Green;  and  brother,  Douglas  T.  Green  Dr.;  and  his 
aunt,  Stella  Green.  Mr.  Dillon  was  born  in  Rosebud,  SD  and  raised  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  His  early  years  of  poverty  and  other  reservation 
hardships  led  him  to  join  the  USAF  on  February  3,  1952.  Mr.  Dillon 
remained  on  active  duty  for  several  years  as  an  aircraft  mechanic  at 
several  duty  stations  including  Laughlin  AFB  in  San  Antonio,  TX,  Lowry  AFB 
in  Denver,  CO,  Ellsworth  AFB  in  Rapid  City,  SD,  Chaunte  AFB  in  Chicago,  IL 
and  Kepljavik  AFB  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  In  1961,  as  a participant  in  the 
Native  American  Relocation  program,  he  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  where 
he  completed  his  degree  in  electrical  engineering  and  worked  for  Hughes 
Aircraft  and  Space  Program.  In  1968,  he  moved  to  Ogden,  UT  to  attend  BYU. 
It  was  there  he  achieved  one  of  the  highest  scores  ever  posted  in  Physics. 
In  1971,  he  moved  to  Denver  where  he  worked  for  the  State  of  Colorado 
Employment  services  and  then  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
1973.  His  greatest  career  satisfaction  came  from  working  with  various 
native  tribes.  He  loved  working  with  them,  helping  them  do  employment 
analysis.  Mr.  Dillon  also  worked  with  numerous  Native  tribes  helping  to 
develop  their  own  staffing  and  economic  needs.  He  spent  11  years  in  San 
Francisco  and  retired  from  Civil  Service  in  1992  in  Albuquerque  as 
director  of  Personnel  for  Indian  Health  Services  for  the  Albuquerque 
region.  Mr.  Dillon  belonged  to  the  Mile  High  Optimist  Club  and  was  also 
active  in  Stay-In-School  Programs.  He  loved  golf  and  fishing.  A rejoicing 
service  celebrating  his  life  will  be  held  Tuesday,  September  17,  2002, 
11:30  a.m.,  at  French  Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE, 
with  Pastor  Rick  Donaho  officiating. 

Interment  will  take  place  at  2:30  p.m.,  at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery. 

A traditional  Irish  wake  will  be  held  at  5:00  p.m.  at  the  family  home. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Sam  Gershin,  Mark  Smith,  3im  Bohlken,  Ron  Zawistowski, 
and  John  Matte.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Meritt  Hutton,  Scott  Hutton, 
John  Hutton,  Ted  Hutton,  Tim  Rounds,  Ed  Gaeto,  Sam  Gaeto,  Harold  Dillon, 
George  White,  and  Bob  Smith. 

Should  friends  desire,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  any 
organization  serving  youth  such  as  Albuquerque  Youth  Symphony  or  Choir, 
Albuquerque  Concert  Band,  Mile  High  Optimist  Club,  or  your  school's  fine 
arts  program.  Arrangements  by  French  Mortuary,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

September  11,  2002 

LaVern  "Bernie"  Dames  Edmo 

FORT  HALL  - LaVern  "Bernie"  Dames  Edmo,  53,  passed  away  Sunday, 

September  8,  2002,  at  a local  medical  center. 

He  was  born  January  31,  1949,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  Leonard  U.  and 
Faye  Tindore  Edmo. 

LaVern  graduated  from  Highland  High  School.  He  enjoyed  playing  football 
at  HHS.  He  then  attended  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  for  a year.  On 
March  26,  1969,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

He  married  Jacqueline  Rambeau  December  31,  1971.  They  were  blessed  with 
three  children,  two  daughters,  Janelle  and  Florinda,  and  a son.  Telly. 

LaVern  worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  most  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Hall  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  enjoyed  basketball,  softball,  bingo,  relay  riding  and  hunting. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Jacqueline  Edmo;  daughters,  Janelle  and 
Florinda  "Saucy"  Edmo,  grandchildren,  Darryus,  Talia,  and  Avery;  siblings, 
Robert  "Bob"  Edmo,  Norma  Osborne,  Laura  Edmo,  Christine  Edmo,  and  Rick 
Edmo  I.,  all  of  Fort  Hall,  ID. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  son.  Telly. 

The  viewing  will  be  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Janelle  Edmo,  W.  Agency 
Road,  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  2002,  until  the  time  of  services  Wednesday 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  September  11,  2002, 


at  Colonial  Funeral  Home,  2005  S.  4th  Ave.,  with  the  Reverend  Richard 
Mendez  officiating.  After  the  service  he  will  be  taken  back  to  his 
daughter's  residence  for  viewing  until  the  time  of  burial.  Burial  will  be 
on  Thursday,  September  12,  2002,  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Fort  Hall  Episcopal 
Mission  Cemetery.  Military  rites  will  be  provided  by  the  Fort  Hall 
Veterans  Honor  Guard. 

Copyright  c.  2001  MyWebPal.com/Idaho  State  Dournal/Pocatello,  ID. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Se[tember  12,  2002 

Philomena  Aimsback 

Philomena  "Thelma"  (Weaselhead)  Aimsback,  74,  of  Browning,  died  of 
cancer  on  Sept.  5,  2002  at  the  Aimsback  residence. 

Funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  2002  at  the  Aimsback  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Aimsback  was  born  Dune  22,  1928  in  Browning.  She  married  Samuel  D. 
Aimsback  in  1947  in  Cut  Bank. 

She  earned  her  teaching  degree  and  AA  degree  in  Heart  Butte  and  Browning 

Aimsback  enjoyed  bingo,  handgame,  horseracing,  and  being  with  her 
children  and  grandchildren. 

She  is  survived  by,  her  husband  Samuel  D.  Aimsback;  her  daughters  Mary 
Louise  Aimsback,  Sylvia  Aimsback,  and  Myrna  Salois;  her  sons  Doseph  P. 
Aimsback,  Samuel  F.  Aimsback,  Robert  T.  Aimsback  and  Thomas  L.  Aimsback; 
adopted  children  Leroy  Aimsback,  Francis  Aimsback,  Travis  Aimsback,  Wilber 
Calf  Robe  and  Peter  S.  Aimsback;  a sister  Mary  Aimsback;  brothers  Charles 
Weaselhead,  Dr.,  Abyiousus  Weaselhead  and  Eugene  Headcarrier;  22 
grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Charles  Weaselhead,  Sr.,  and 
Minnie  Comesatnight;  grandparents  Double  Charge  Comesatnight,  Doe  Lauarro 
and  Cecile  Comesatnight;  Phyllis  Mary  Aimsback  and  Phyllis  Marie  Aimsback. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  13,  2002 

Isaac  L.  Goes  Ahead 

Isaac  Lemuel  Goes  Ahead,  27,  died  due  to  a car  accident  in  Billings,  on 
Sept.  11,  2002. 

He  was  born  in  Billings  on  Dune  2,  1975,  to  Karen  Goes  Ahead.  His  Indian 
name  "Ishu ' ux-ehcheesh"  (One  Who  Walks  With  the  Lamb)  was  given  to  him  by 
his  grandmother,  Katherine  Big  Hail.  He  was  a great-great-grandnephew  of 
Chief  Plenty  Coups  and  was  a member  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  a 
child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan. 

He  was  a beloved  husband  to  his  wife,  Angela  Cravens-Goes  Ahead,  and  a 
caring  father  to  his  4-year-old  son,  Isiah  Brandon.  He  was  looking  forward 
to  the  birth  of  another  child  due  in  March  2003.  Isaac  lived  his  life  in 
Billings  and  attended  grade  school  at  Holy  Rosary  and  high  school  at 
Central.  He  graduated  from  Plenty  Coups  High  School  in  1994.  During  high 
school,  he  played  football. 

He  was  named  Isaac  (Laughter)  and  Lemuel  (Delights  in  God)  by  his  auntie 
Rhea  Goes  Ahead.  Isaac  lived  up  to  these  names  as  he  was  soft-spoken  but 
always  greeted  everyone  with  a smile  and  he  had  faith  in  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Desus  Christ.  His  favorite  scripture  was  Philippians  4:13  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  This  helped  him  to 
accomplish  many  things  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  a very  friendly  person  and 
had  many  friends. 

After  high  school,  he  worked  to  provide  for  his  family  and  was  currently 
employed  by  the  Crow  Tribe  as  a tribal  game  warden. 

He  carried  on  the  love  of  baseball  and  softball  from  his  late 
grandfather,  Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Sr.,  and  was  an  avid  baseball  and 


softball  player.  He  played  with  several  men's  city  league  teams,  and  the 
Goes  Ahead/King  Transfer  Coed  Softball  team  for  the  past  10  years.  He  also 
played  fast-pitch  softball  and  was  on  the  Life  Center  Church  League.  While 
participating  in  the  Big  Sky  State  games  for  softball,  he  won  two  gold 
medals,  one  bronze  for  coed,  and  one  silver  for  men's.  He  played 
basketball  and  flag  football.  Because  of  his  love  for  various  sports,  he 
was  a good  fan  and  supporter  of  his  brother,  Brandon;  nephews;  nieces;  and 
cousins  in  all  their  sports  activities.  He  was  a chaperone  for  his 
brother's  high  school  football  team's  trip  to  Hawaii  in  2000.  He  was  proud 
of  his  son's  participation  in  soccer  league  this  season. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Vincent  Goes  Ahead,  Sr.,  on 
Aug.  14,  2002;  and  his  grandmother,  Melda  Crystal  Cloud;  sisters,  Melda 
Little  Light  and  Adelle  Goes  Ahead;  and  his  best  friend,  Byron  Dean  Dawes. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Angela;  son,  Isiah;  mother,  Karen;  mom, 
Beulah  Goes  Ahead;  brother,  Brandon  Covers  Up:  favorite  niece,  Brandalyn; 
adopted  sister,  Tracey  Dawes;  adopted  sons,  Dordell,  Sport,  Trindel  and 
Baby  Bryon  Dawes;  uncles,  Marian  (Thelma)  and  Vincent  Dr.  (Abigail)  Goes 
Ahead;  aunties,  Wyma  (Richard)  Little  Light,  Natalie  Little  Owl,  and  Mary 
(Todd)  Volk;  adopted  uncles,  Richard  (Holly)  Furber  and  Benjamin  (Dolene) 
Cloud;  an  adopted  aunt,  Irma  Dane  (Edward)  Bird  Hat;  and  a step-uncle, 
Eymard  (Sarah)  Left  Hand;  and  numerous  cousins,  relatives,  and  friends 
that  held  a special  place  in  his  heart. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  grandparents,  Anna  Dean  Stands  Over  Bull, 
Charles  (Gladys)  DeCrane,  Sylvester  (Ruby)  Goes  Ahead,  and  Clement 
(Regina)  Goes  Ahead,  and  Dosephine  Whiteman,  Gloria  Cummins  and  Agnes 
(Larry)  Pretty  Weasel,  David  (Lenora)  Turns  Plenty,  Sr.,  Charlene 
Laverdure  and  Art  (Clisty)  Lozon. 

A rosary  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Sept.  13,  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Dahl  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Billings.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  St.  Charles  Mission  in  Pryor, 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  14,  at  10  a.m.,  with  burial  at  the  Goes  Ahead  Family 
Cemetery. 

September  14,  2002  - 1:40  am 

Vernon  Henry  Tall  Bull  (Ma ' taa ' ohnee ' estse) 

LAME  DEER  - Vernon  H.  Tall  Bull,  57,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  Sept.  11, 
2002,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare.  Vernon  was  born  in  Lame  Deer  on  April  1, 
1945,  to  Clara  Littlebear  and  Henry  Tall  Bull.  Vernon's  family  belonged  to 
the  Dog  Soldier  Society. 

After  graduating  from  Busby  High  School  in  May  of  1964,  he  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  serving  with  the  173rd  Airborne  Division.  While  serving 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  he  earned  a Parachutist  Badge,  Nat'l  Defense 
Service  Medal,  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  and 
Vietnam  Service  Medal.  He  served  from  September  1964  until  he  was 
honorably  discharged  September  1970.  During  his  lifetime,  Vernon  worked 
for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Police  Depatment  as  a police  officer  and  laborer 
for  various  programs  on  the  reservation.  He  enjoyed  reading,  spending  time 
with  his  grandchildren  and  attending  powwows  and  gatherings  where  color 
guards  were  needed. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hilda,  with  whom  he  spent  his  last  10  years. 
Vernon  loved  his  wife  very  much  and  she  will  miss  him  and  all  the  good 
times  they  shared.  Also  surviving  are  his  three  sons,  Adrian  Spang  of 
Michigan,  Frank  (Susan)  Spang  of  Lodge  Grass,  Tyrone  Woodenlegs-Tall  Bull 
of  Lame  Deer;  six  grandsons;  one  granddaughter;  brothers,  Raymond  (Emma) 
Littlebear  of  Busby,  Edmund  Tall  Bull  of  Billings,  Cleve  Littlebear  of 
Lame  Dear;  Littlebear  Families,  Tall  Bull  Families;  and  his  special 
friends,  Floyd  "Bucky"  Glendmore,  Dack  Threefingers,  Winfield  Russel,  Rock 
Redcherries;  and  many  other  friends  and  relatives. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Lame  Deer  Catholic  Church  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  15.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  16,  at 
the  Boys  & Girls  Club  in  Lame  Deer.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby 
Cemetery.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Vernon  was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  to  arrive  in  Vietnam.  He  no  longer 
will  answer  the  military  roll  call  for  he  has  now  gone  on  to  serve  the 
Supreme  Commander. 


September  17,  2002 


Eliza  'Babe'  Half  Red  Lambert 

POPLAR  - Eliza  "Babe"  Half  Red  Lambert  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
Sept.  13,  2002 , at  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Billings. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  in  Poplar,  to  Loyal  Lloyd  Half  Red  and 
Eunice  Feather  Earring  Half  Red.  Eliza  graduated  from  Poplar  High  School 
in  1966.  She  then  attended  Bacone  College,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  for  one  year 
and  transferred  to  Cook  Christian  Training  School  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  Eliza 
and  William  Lambert  also  both  attended  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  for  Human  Services  Course  to  personal  development  course. 
She  was  currently  employed  with  Tribal  Health  and  enjoyed  working  there 
for  23  years. 

On  Dune  5,  1970,  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  William  Lambert  in 
Poplar  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  a lifelong  member  of  the 
Lindsey  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  Born  of  this  marriage  were  children: 
Willette  Marie,  William  "Duta"  Lambert  Dr.,  Tonya  Lee  and  Loyd  Lewis. 

Eliza  was  a kind  and  considerate  person  who,  along  with  her  husband 
William,  was  raising  her  special  grandson,  William  Lambert  III.  She 
enjoyed  collecting  Elvis  Presley  memorabilia,  attending  bingo,  and 
spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends,  especially  her  children  and 
grandson . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother  Loyal  Lloyd  Half  Red 
and  Eunice  Feather  Earring  Half  Red;  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  nephews. 

Eliza  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Sybil  (Robert)  Summers,  with  nieces  and 
nephews,  Melissa  (William)  Black  Dog,  Terri  (Monty)  Summers,  Angela 
Summers,  Robert  Dr.  and  Ben  Summers;  her  sister,  Aurelia  Bets  His  Medicine 
and  her  children;  also  aunts,  Elsie  King  and  family  and  Arleda  Feather 
Earring;  cousins,  Monica  LaRoque  and  girls,  Brenda,  Byron,  Bruce  Bauer, 
and  Irene  Bighorn,  Trivian  (Norman)  Nault  and  family,  Marva  (Harry)  Three 
Stars  Dr.,  and  boys,  Lynette  (Eugene)  Boyd  and  boys,  Dorrine,  and  Noble 
Drags  Wolf,  all  of  Poplar. 

Survivors  also  include  her  mother-in-law  Helen  Lambert;  brothers-in-law, 
Carl  Lambert  of  Poplar,  Edward  (Dee)  Lambert  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Doseph 
(Marge)  Lambert,  Casper  (Mary)  Lambert  also  of  Derome,  Idaho,  and  Robert 
Lambert  of  California;  sisters-in-law  Anna  Lambert  of  Derome,  Idaho,  and 
Carol  (Nino)  Contreras  of  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  and  her  good  friend  Iris 
Greybull  for  always  being  there  for  the  family  in  their  time  of  need. 

Visitations  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  beginning  at  3 p.m.  at 
the  Poplar  Cultural  Center  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday,  Sept.  19,  at  the  Poplar 
Cultural  Center  with  Rev.  Enright  Bighorn  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
in  the  Chelsea  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

September  13,  2002 

Alex  Matthew  Shell,  Avery  Kane  Shell 

BROWNING  --  Twins  Alex  and  Avery  Shell,  sons  of  Rocky  Shell  and  Shelly 
Mad  Plume  of  Browning,  were  stillborn  Saturday  at  a Browning  hospital. 
Visitation  is  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning  until  the 
funeral,  which  is  noon  Saturday  at  the  center;  burial  is  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cut  Bank  is  handling  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  their  parents,  survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  a 
sister,  Alexis  Teia  Rose  Shell;  brothers  Rocky  Elgabriel  Renzo  Shell  Dr., 
Harlan  Mad  Plume  and  D.D.  Headley:  and  grandparents  Roy  and  Celeste  Shell 
and  Cheryl  Heavy  Runner. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  16,  2002 


Jennie  Bullis 

Jennie  Bullis,  84,  of  San  Carlos  died  Aug.  21  in  Globe.  She  was  born  in 
San  Carlos  and  worked  as  an  assistant  at  Older  Adult  Care  in  Bylas.  She 
was  a member  of  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Bylas . 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Ioann  Newton  of  Bylas  and  Carmelita 
Victor  of  Cutter;  14  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren  and  eight 
great -great -grandchildren . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today  (Wednesday, 
Aug.  28)  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  will 
follow  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Lamont  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 
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Native  Vote  2002  - United  States  Mail  In  Registration 

The  Native  vote  does  count  and  recent  elections  show  that  each  one  of  us 
can  make  a difference  by  just  getting  out  and  voting.  From  the  efforts  of 
Tribes  in  California  to  pass  an  important  tribal  referendum  in  1998  to  the 
defeat  of  Senator  Slade  Gorton  in  Washington  state  in  2000,  the  political 
power  of  Native  people  has  been  demonstrated  and  our  elected  officials  are 
listening. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that  elected  officials  will  respond  to 
the  power  of  the  vote.  By  organizing  efforts  to  "get  out  the  vote".  Tribes 
will  have  a tremendous  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  political  strength 
of  the  Indian  voter. 

Flowever,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  before  you  vote  is  register,  but 
now  that  process  is  easier  than  ever.  After  passage  of  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act,  known  as  the  "motor  voter"  law,  registering  to  vote  has 
become  a convenience. 

Now,  all  states  must  allow  citizens  to  register  to  vote  by  mail  and  must 
accept  a universal  mail-in  voter  registration  form  designed  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC).  To  register  go  to  the  NCAI  (National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  site: 

http://www.ncai.org/main/pages/issues/other_issues/nativevote .asp 

Fill  out  the  simple  registration  form  and  mail  in  per  state  specific 
instructions . 

Frequently  Asked  Questions  About  Voter  Registration 

Where  can  I register  in  my  community? 

Registration  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  election 
official  in  your  county,  city,  or  Tribe.  In  addition,  you  can  also 
register  to  vote  when  applying  for  a license  or  identity  card  at  state  DMV 
or  driver's  licensing  offices,  state  offices  providing  public  assistance, 
state  offices  providing  state-funded  programs  for  the  disabled,  and  at 
armed  forces  recruitment  offices. 

Many  states  also  offer  registration  opportunities  at  public  libraries, 
post  offices,  unemployment  offices,  and  at  public  high  schools  and 
universities . 

What  is  the  Deadline? 

Registration  deadlines  vary  in  each  state,  but  the  earliest  date  in  any 
state  is  30  days  prior  to  an  election.  Some  states  like  Minnesota,  North 


Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Wisconsin  even  allow  you  to  register  on  the  day  of 
the  elections.  Click  here  to  view  state  voter  registration  deadlines. 

Click  here  for  your  state  voter  registration  office. 

Now  that  you  have  registered,  exercise  your  right  to  vote  and  make  a 
difference.  Invite  a friend  or  family  member  to  vote  with  you  or  get 
involved  in  get  out  the  vote  efforts  in  your  community. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  . 1301  Connecticut  Ave  NW  . 

Suite  200  . Washington  D.C.  20036  (202)  466-7767  . (202)  466-7797  (fax) 
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Tribal  Leaders  Bring  A Variety  Of  Concerns  To 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Field  Hearing 
Monday,  September  16,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  (AP)  - American  Indians  frustrated  with  the  federal  government 
should  join  the  decision-making  process  by  speaking  out  and  voting,  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  said. 

"It  is  the  height  of  patriotism  to  speak  up,"  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D- 
Hawaii,  told  nearly  300  people  who  turned  out  Saturday  in  Rapid  City  for  a 
field  hearing  on  tribal  issues. 

The  senator  cited  one  study  that  showed  voter  turnout  in  tribal 
elections  at  85  percent.  But  Indian  voting  falls  to  8 percent  when  the 
elections  involve  state  and  federal  elections,  he  said. 

"That  has  to  change.  (Voter  clout)  is  what  they  recognize  in  Washington. 
That  and  money,"  said  Inouye. 

South  Dakota  tribal  leaders  told  Inouye  and  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  committee,  that  their  people  are  discouraged  and 
desperate. 

They  talked  about  health  care,  education,  economic  development, 
desecration  of  sacred  sites,  social  ills  of  reservation  life  and  the  need 
for  nursing  home  care  on  reservations . 

"At  Pine  Ridge,  our  priorities  are  too  many  to  name,"  said  John  Yellow 
Bird  Steele,  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

Gregg  Bourland,  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said  Indian 
people  want  the  United  States  to  return  the  Black  Hills  to  the  tribes. 

"These  Hills  have  never  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  our  people  will 
never  take  money  for  them." 

Bourland  said  Indian  people  also  want  their  treaty  lands  back.  They  want 
a full  accounting  of  what  is  owed,  and  they  want  to  be  repaid  with 
interest . 

Andrew  Grey,  chairman  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribe,  talked  about  plans 
to  reform  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tribal  trust  land  accounting  system. 

"As  a tribe,  we  are  suspicious  of  reform,"  he  said,  citing  a history  of 
programs  called  reforms  that  have  proven  disastrous.  Tribes  need  to  be 
consulted  before  any  reforms  are  enacted,  he  said. 

Thomas  Ranfranz,  president  of  the  Flandreau  Santee  Tribe,  said  the  $3 
billion  a year  the  federal  government  spends  on  Indian  health  care  is  not 
enough . 

"We  need  five  times  that,"  he  said.  "We're  not  asking  for  a handout, 
we're  asking  the  government  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations," 

Ranfranz  said. 

William  Kindle,  president  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  talked  about  money 
to  better  fund  ambulance  services,  schools,  family  services  programs,  and 
juvenile  detention.  The  tribe  must  have  more  housing  and  money  to  improve 
the  reservation's  126  miles  of  highway,  he  said. 

Several  tribal  officials  spoke  about  the  need  to  build  nursing  homes  on 


the  reservations.  Currently  the  reservations  are  caught  in  a bind 
involving  the  rules  that  govern  federal  reimbursements  and  a state  of 
South  Dakota  moratorium  on  construction  of  new  nursing  homes. 

"At  Pine  Ridge,  we  have  more  than  2,200  elders  on  the  reservation.  It  is 
a top  priority  of  my  administration  to  develop  long-term  health  care 
facility  for  our  elderly,"  said  Steele. 

Steele  also  spoke  about  the  National  Park  Service's  digging  for  fossils 
in  the  South  Unit  of  Badlands  National  Park,  which  is  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation . 

The  work  violates  an  agreement  between  the  tribe  and  the  NPS,  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Roach  criticizes  Pettigrew  comments 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 
September  13,  2002 

The  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  House  Rules  Committee  says  there  is 
absolutely  no  way  an  Oklahoma  lawmaker  will  be  successful  with  a stated 
goal  of  raising  membership  requirements  to  50  percent  Indian  blood  for 
tribes  based  in  the  Sooner  state. 

Rep.  Wayne  Pettigrew,  R-  Edmond,  told  the  News-Star  last  week  that  is 
his  goal.  Pettigrew  said  he  knows  such  an  effort  is  counter  to  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  rulings  and  federal  law.  But,  he  said,  he  would  hope  for 
enactment  of  the  law  and  a court  case  that  would  reach  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court . 

The  News-Star  interview  with  Pettigrew  followed  a Rules  Committee 
hearing  on  tribal  taxation  issues.  After  reports  of  Pettigrew's  comments 
gained  wide  circulation  in  Indian  Country  across  the  U.S.,  Rep.  Roach 
called  the  News-Star  to  comment. 

"If  he  had  told  us  that  was  his  intent,  we  probably  would  not  even  have 
heard  the  issue,"  Roach  said.  "The  issue  of  who  is  a tribal  member  is 
absolutely  the  decision  of  the  tribe." 

Roach  added,  "They  are  sovereign.  And,  there  is  nothing  more  fundamental 
to  sovereignty  (than)  the  tribe  deciding. . .who  is  a member  of  their  tribe. 

Reacting  to  Pettigrew's  stated  desire  to  pass  a law  and  have  its 
constitutionality  tested  in  the  courts.  Rep.  Roach  said,  "That  is  an 
expression  that  he  knows  that  he  is  on  extremely  thin  legal  ice.  As  Rules 
Committee  chairman,  I don't  hear  bills  that  are  knowingly  illegal  or 
knowingly  unconstitutional.  I don't  hear  bills  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
lawsuits . " 

Rep.  Roach  also  had  pointed  comments  on  Pettigrew's  saying  he  would  back 
away  from  the  tribal  membership  legislation  if  negotiations  over  tribal- 
state  compacts  on  tobacco  taxes  and  gaming  go  the  state's  way. 

"If  the  tribes  negotiate  in  good  faith  and  give  us  a compact  that  gives 
us  oversight  over  tobacco,  the  grocery  (sales  tax)  situation  and  a gaming 
compact  whereby  we  can  evaluate  games  before  they  go  into  (Indian  casinos) 
...there  may  not  be  a need,"  Pettigrew  said.  "The  issue  may  kind  of  go 
away. " 

Roach  said  the  committee  meeting  was  meant  as  a forum  for  examining  what 
Indian  land  is  and  how  the  state  government  should  interact  with  tribes. 

"It's  quite  another  (thing)  to  say,  'As  a negotiating  tool  or  a club,  we 
the  state  of  Oklahoma,  are  going  to  come  in  and  tell  you  who  is  an  Indian. 
That  is  absolutely  and  unquestionably  not  in  our  legal  right.  It's  not  in 
our  moral  right . " 


Roach  hammered  one  final  nail  in  the  coffin  lid,  burying  Rep. 

Pettigrew's  idea.  "Politically,  it  will  never  ever  happen,"  he  said. 

The  Tulsa  lawmaker  noted  a bit  of  irony  in  Rep.  Pettigrew's  going  public 
with  his  idea.  "Pettigrew's  proposal  has  generated  a great  deal  of 
discussion.  But... he  is  gonna  have  the  same  result,  if  he  introduced  that 
bill,  as  Gen.  Custer  did." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Tribes,  administration  hit  'impasse'  on  trust 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  2002 

Tribes  have  ended  talks  with  the  Bush  administration  over  a critical 
aspect  of  trust  reform,  citing  resistance  of  government  officials  worried 
about  litigation  stemming  from  a century  of  Indian  money  mismanagement. 

Eight  months  of  intense  negotiations  broke  down  this  week  when  tribal 
leaders  voted  unanimously  to  pursue  support  in  Congress.  The  key  issue  was 
legislation  designed  to  implement,  for  the  first  time,  standards  governing 
the  management  of  billions  of  dollars  in  trust  funds. 

"Trust  standards  are  important  to  implementing  trust  reform,"  said 
Jacqueline  L.  Johnson,  executive  director  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians. 

Tribes  developed  a draft  bill  to  ensure  the  Department  of  Interior 
carries  out  its  trust  responsibilities.  But  the  Bush  administration  failed 
to  provide  "acceptable"  input,  Johnson  said,  due  to  ongoing  court  disputes. 

"We  recognize  that  DOI  will  not  be  able  --  because  of  litigation  --  to 
address  this  issue,"  she  said. 

Tribes  plan  to  continue  discussions  on  other  areas  of  trust  reform,  and 
additional  meetings  of  a tribal-federal  task  force  have  been  scheduled. 
Departmental  reorganization,  budget  and  Indian  land  issues  are  still  on 
the  table. 

But  tribal  leaders  and  government  officials  admitted  they  hit  an 
"impasse"  over  trust  standards.  "It's  disappointing,"  said  Interior 
spokesperson  Dan  DuBray  yesterday,  "but  we  go  back  and  tackle  the  areas  in 
which  we  can  reach  consensus." 

Tensions  boiled  over  during  a conference  call  last  Friday  in  which 
tribal  leaders  complained  about  the  Bush  administration's  obstinance. 

Notes  taken  by  NCAI  point  to  the  disagreement  among  the  two  groups. 

"I'm  frustrated  that  Interior  seems  to  just  object  and  never  give  us 
anything  to  work  with,"  said  Rachel  Joseph,  chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Pine 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  California  and  a member  of  the  trust  reform  task 
force . 

Deputy  Secretary  J.  Steven  Griles,  according  to  the  notes,  blamed  the 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  Department  of  Justice.  "I  don't  know  that  we're 
ever  going  to  get  something  that  will  be  ok  with  Justice,"  he  said. 

"We  talked  long  and  hard  with  DOJ,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  were  not 
able  to  speak  with  one  federal  voice,"  noted  Phil  Hogen,  an  Interior 
solicitor  whom  President  Bush  has  nominated  to  oversee  Indian  gaming. 

On  Monday,  tribal  leaders  agreed  to  end  talks  on  the  standards.  During 
another  occasionally  terse  conference  call  yesterday  afternoon,  they 
informed  Bush  officials  of  the  decision. 

With  the  Supreme  Court  set  to  hear  two  trust  cases  that  deal  directly 
with  trust  standards,  tribes  are  anxious  to  ensure  their  legal  rights  are 
protected.  But  key  members  of  Congress  have  warned  that  passing 
legislation  by  the  end  of  the  year  would  be  difficult. 

The  Bush  administration  has  been  hit  with  nearly  20  lawsuits  from  tribes 
alleging  mismanagement  of  their  funds.  The  landmark  Cobell  class  action 


affecting  500,000  American  Indians  is  also  making  its  way  through  the 
court  system. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Federal  Judge  Holds  Norton  in  Contempt  for  Failing  to  Fix  Indian  Trust 
By  Helen  Rumbelow  and  Neely  Tucker 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writers 
Tuesday,  September  17,  2002;  2:08  PM 

A federal  judge  today  held  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  and  a senior 
aide  in  contempt  of  court  for  decieving  him  about  the  agency's  failure  to 
reform  a trust  fund  for  Native  Americans,  echoing  the  contempt  findings  he 
made  against  a trio  of  Clinton  administration  officials  in  the  same  case 
three  years  ago. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  said  the  Interior  Department 
handled  the  case  in  the  same  manner  as  they  managed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  royalties  from  Indian  land:  "disgracefully."  He  found  four 
instances  where  Norton  and  Neal  McCaleb,  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs,  had  committed  fraud  on  the  court,  and  the  judge  also  held  them  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  abide  by  a three-year  old  court  order  to  begin 
major  reform  of  the  trust. 

Lamberth' s rulings  are  the  only  ones  in  modern  history  to  hold  Cabinet 
level  officials  in  contempt  of  court.  Former  President  Clinton's  treasury 
secretary,  Robert  Rubin,  and  interior  secretary,  Bruce  Babbitt,  were  also 
held  in  contempt  in  1999. 

In  today's  267-page  opinion  Judge  Lamberth  today  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  case,  "I  stated  that  'I  have  never  seen  more  egregious 
misconduct  by  the  federal  government; ' now  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
contempt  trial,  I stand  corrected.  The  Department  of  Interior  has  truly 
outdone  itself  this  time." 

Over  a two-year  period  the  judge  said  that  the  "fraudulent  conduct"  of 
Norton  and  McCaleb  led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  taking  steps  to  fix 
what  has  become  one  of  the  worst  accounting  messes  in  U.S.  history. 

In  reality,  stated  Lamberth,  the  agency  has  barely  improved  since  the 
last  contempt  trial  three  years  ago,  and  in  the  18  months  after  the  first 
trial  did  "virtually  nothing"  of  what  the  court  had  ordered. 

"The  agency  has  indisputably  proven  to  the  court.  Congress,  and  the 
individual  Indian  beneficiaries  that  it  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
administer  competently  the  trust,"  Lamberth  wrote. 

"Worse  yet,  the  department  has  now  undeniably  shown  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  trusted  to  state  accurately  the  status  of  its  trust  reform 
efforts.  In  short,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  secretary  of 
Interior  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  unfit  trustee-delegate  for  the 
United  States . " 

The  trust  fund,  called  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust,  begun  in  1887 
when  many  Indian  tribes  were  moved  off  90  million  acres  of  their  land.  At 
the  time,  they  were  granted  royalties  from  the  leasing  of  oil,  mineral  or 
access  rights  to  a remaining  11  million  acres. 

This  fund,  now  generating  about  $500  million  per  year  to  300,000 
shareholders,  has  been  chronically  mismanaged  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Native  American  Trust  Fund  and  Elouise  Cobell,  treasurer  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe  in  Montana,  sued  the  government  alleging  mismanagement  in 
1996.  The  Indians  say  they  are  owed  at  least  $10  billion  in  lost,  stolen 
or  inappropriately  billed  accounts. 

In  December  1999,  Lamberth  ruled  that  the  government  was  in  breach  of 
its  fiduciary  role  as  trustee  in  the  Indian  accounts.  He  ordered  the 


program,  complete  with  more  than  12,000  backlogged  probate  cases,  to  be 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction  for  five  years  so  that  he  could  ensure  that 
Interior  complied  with  his  orders. 

Today  the  judge  ruled  that  "the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  has  served 
as  the  gold  standard  for  mismanagement  by  the  federal  government  for  more 
than  a century.  As  the  trustee-delegate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  not  know  the  precise  number  of  IIM  trust 
accounts  she  is  to  administer  and  protect,  how  much  money  is  or  should  be 
in  the  trust,  or  even  the  proper  balance  for  each  account." 

He  ordered  the  defendants  to  pay  all  costs,  which  Keith  Harper,  counsel 
for  the  plaintiffs,  estimated  at  several  million  dollars. 

Harper  said  that  the  contempt  finding  against  Norton  would  be  a "stain 
on  her  administration." 

"You  just  cannot  routinely  commit  fraud  on  a court  as  a trustee  or  an 
attorney,"  said  Harper. 

"Indian  people  will  be  delighted  today,  there  is  no  secret  in  Indian 
country  that  the  Department  of  Interior  has  abused  them  for  over  a century 
now  ...  a federal  court  judge  has  held  them  accountable." 

The  Interior  Department  did  not  immediately  respond  to  the  judge's 
ruling. 

Norton  had  inherited  many  of  the  problems  with  the  trust  fund.  During  a 
29-day  trial  that  ended  in  late  February,  she  asked  Lamberth  for  more  time 
to  make  fixes  but  the  judge  refused. 

Rep.  lames  Hansen  (R-Utah),  whose  committee  has  oversight  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  Indian  issues,  said  that  Norton  "inherited  a trust 
management  problem  that  has  plagued  the  federal  government  for  decades." 

"I  personally  believe  this  slap  from  the  judge  is  patently  unfair  and 
deliberately  disregards  her  excellent  work." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Protest  planned  at  U.S.  border 
Scott  Foster 
The  Leader-Post 
Wednesday,  September  11,  2002 

About  100  First  Nation  leaders  are  expected  to  gather  at  North  Portal's 
Canada-U.S.  border  crossing  Thursday  to  protest  alleged  restrictions  on 
their  basic  constitutional  rights  to  practise  their  religion. 

American-enforced  restrictions  on  the  transport  of  eagle  feathers  from 
Canada  into  the  U.S.  means  Canadian  First  Nations  people  traveling  to 
powwow  celebrations  and  religious  ceremonies  in  the  U.S.  are  often  denied 
entry  or  told  their  eagle-feathered  headdresses  must  be  confiscated  at  the 
border,  says  Darcy  McKenzie,  spokesman  for  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan 
Indian  Nations  (FSIN). 

Eagle  feathers  play  an  integral  role  in  the  religious  practices  of 
Plains  Indians,  such  as  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  which  has  about  35,000 
members  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Regular  religious  gatherings  on  either  side 
of  the  border  mean  both  groups  are  subject  to  frequent  cross-border  travel 

But  under  the  U.S.  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Regulation  Act,  the  import  and 
export  of  eagle  feathers  or  eagle  parts  is  prohibited.  Members  of 
federally-recognized  tribes  in  the  states  are  granted  "eagle  transport 
permits"  allowing  them  to  take  eagle  feathers  across  either  Canadian  or 
Mexican  border  for  religious  purposes.  This  group  does  not  encounter  any 
problems  because  their  permits  are  recognized  by  Canadian  customs 


officials,  said  McKenzie. 

The  problem  arises  when  Canadian  First  Nation  people  attempt  to  cross 
into  the  U.S.  because  there  is  no  Canadian  equivalent  to  the  U.S. 
transport  permits,  said  officials  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(FWS) . 

In  Dune,  Kainaiwa  Nation  Chief  Chris  Shade  was  denied  entry  into  the  U.S 
with  his  eagle  feather  warbonnet  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
documentation  identifying  him  as  a chief  and  saying  the  headdress  would  be 
used  for  ceremony. 

McKenzie  said  formal  status  or  tribal  identification  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  Canadian  First  Nations  to  cross  into  the  U.S.  with 
eagle  feathers. 

Thursday's  protest  will  include  a "symbolic"  cross-border  eagle  feather 
exchange  between  Canadian  First  Nation  leaders  and  their  U.S.  counterparts 
FSIN  Chief  Perry  Bellegarde  is  expected  to  attend,  as  are  leaders  from 
Manitoba  and  Alberta. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Leader-Post  (Regina). 
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Hemp  crop  defended  under  Sioux  treaty 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  2002 

Enforcement  of  drug  laws  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
violates  tribal  sovereignty,  a family  whose  industrial  hemp  crop  has  been 
targeted  for  destruction  argued  recently  in  court  papers. 

Alex  White  Plume  has  grown  industrial  hemp  on  tribal  land  for  three 
years.  Two  years  in  the  row,  federal  agents  have  destroyed  his  family's 
entire  crop,  saying  the  plant  is  no  different  from  marijuana,  an  illicit 
drug. 

With  the  latest  harvest  facing  the  same  fate,  the  White  Plumes  are  back 
in  court.  A federal  judge  last  month  temporarily  barred  the  family  from 
growing,  selling  or  manufacturing  hemp,  which  can  be  used  for  a wide 
variety  of  purposes. 

But  the  family  contends  the  farm  is  legal  under  treaty  and  tribal  law. 
Court  papers  point  to  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  and  a resolution 
passed  by  the  Oglala  Lakota  Tribe  authorizing  hemp  development. 

"The  defendants'  cultivation  of  industry  hemp,"  an  August  30  court 
filing  stated,  "is  a protected  activity  within  'Indian  Country'  by 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  sovereign  Lakota  Nation." 

Federal  prosecutors  are  moving  to  shut  down  the  hemp  operation. 

According  to  a test  performed  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA),  traces 
of  marijuana  and  cocaine  were  found  on  a sample  taken  from  the  White  Plume 
farm. 

The  test,  however,  didn't  state  how  much  of  the  illicit  substances  were 
allegedly  found.  The  distinction  is  crucial  because  hemp  and  marijuana  can 
be  differentiated  by  the  amount  of  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC)  they  contain 

The  amount  of  THC  in  marijuana  gives  users  a "high."  Hemp  doesn't  have 
the  same  effect. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Attorney  in  South  Dakota  argues  that  federal  law 
abrogated  the  Sioux  Nation  treaty.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act  makes  it 
illegal  to  manufacture,  possess  or  distribute  drugs  in  Indian  Country,  an 
August  9 court  document  stated. 

According  to  Bruce  Ellison,  an  attorney  for  the  White  Plumes,  the  issue 
needs  to  be  resolved  once  and  for  all.  "The  issuance  of  an  injunction 
against  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  public  interest  of  promoting 
sustainable  and  viable  agricultural  development  by  members  of  the  Lakota 
Nation,"  he  wrote. 


Two  companies  are  seeking  to  intervene  in  the  case.  Tierra  Madre, 
incorporated  in  Delaware,  and  Madison  Hemp  of  Kentucky  have  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  White  Plume  family  to  buy  industrial  hemp. 
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Tribe  gets  agriculture  dollars 
By  Dianne  Stallings 
ruidoso  news  staff  writer 
September  10,  2002 

The  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  is  one  of  three  Native  American  groups  in  New 
Mexico  selected  to  receive  money  to  bolster  food  and  agriculture  homeland 
security  protections  on  tribal  lands. 

In  addition  to  $30,000  for  the  Mescalero,  the  licarilla  Apache  were 
tapped  for  $20,000  and  the  Navajo  Nation  for  $50,000  as  part  of  a $328 
million  appropriation  approved  earlier  this  year  by  the  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  homeland  security 
preparedness . 

"It  is  crucial  that  we  not  forget  Native  American  communities  as  we 
continue  on  the  path  of  increased  homeland  security  efforts,"  said  U.S. 

Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  "The  USDA  will  work  closely  with  tribal  land 
officials  to  develop  plans  for  these  funds.  As  we  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  annual  appropriation  process,  I remain  determined  to  steer  more 
funding  back  to  New  Mexico  for  similar  efforts." 

The  money  can  be  used  to  expand  tribal  members'  ability  to  conduct 
foreign  animal  disease  surveillance  on  tribal  land,  to  enhance  foreign 
animal  disease  preparedness  and  response,  to  develop  emergency  management 
plans,  to  communicate  effectively  with  stake  holders  as  well  as  state  and 
federal  counterparts  and  to  conduct  test  exercises  for  training  and 
development  purposes. 

The  disbursement  of  the  money  was  based  on  livestock  value  and  risk 
factors  of  each  tribal  land.  Livestock  value  was  determined  by  census 
figures  applied  by  the  intertribal  Agricultural  Coalition,  the 
Montana/Wyoming  Indian  Stock  Growers  Association  and  Land  Grant  Extension 
Service  input.  Risk  factors  considered  included  the  proximity  to  a port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States,  the  size  of  the  tribal  lands  and  the  tribal 
lands  commerce  activity  level  at  ports  of  entry  and  borders. 

Udall  serves  on  the  Native  American  Caucus  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  a member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Resources. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc/Ruidoso,  NM. 
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Tribes  get  HUD  grants 
September  13,  2002 

HELENA  - The  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Chippewa  Cree,  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  and 


Salish  and  Kootenai  Housing  Authority  will  receive  a total  of  $3,149,549 
in  federal  assistance  to  stimulate  their  economy  and  promote  affordable 
housing.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Mel  Martinez  announced. 

"These  Indian  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funds  do  so  much  good 
for  so  many  people,"  Martinez  said.  "This  money  helps  Native  American 
communities  do  the  critical  work  of  providing  affordable  housing  and 
helping  our  most  vulnerable  neighbors." 

The  funding  includes: 

+ The  Blackfeet  Tribe  will  receive  $800,000  in  Indian  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds. 

+ The  Chippewa  Cree  will  receive  $800,000. 

+ The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  will  receive  $749,549. 

+ Salish  and  Kootenai  Housing  Authority  will  receive  $800,000. 

HUD's  Indian  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  provides  Native 
American  communities  with  direct  grants  that  offer  economic  opportunities, 
primarily  for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 

Native  American  or  Alaskan  Native  communities  can  use  the  funding  to 
improve  roads,  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  to  build  community  buildings. 
These  communities  can  also  use  the  funds  to  rehabilitate  housing,  purchase 
land  for  new  home  construction  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
construct  new  homes. 

For  more  information  about  HUD's  ICDBG  Program,  visit 

http://www.hud.gov/offices/pih/ih/grants/icdbg.cfm . 
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Tahlequah-based  tribe  tries  to  intervene  in  suit 

2002-09-10 

By  Bob  Doucette 

The  Oklahoman 

TAHLEQUAH  --  An  American  Indian  tribe  in  Oklahoma  is  trying  to  intervene 
in  a federal  lawsuit  concerning  land  along  the  Arkansas  River,  even  though 
three  other  tribes  involved  in  the  lawsuit  are  supporting  legislation  that 
could  settle  it. 

The  proposed  legislation  could  put  an  end  to  the  decades-long  dispute 
over  ownership  of  the  riverbed  of  the  Arkansas  River  by  giving  the 
Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  $50  million  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
land . 

But  the  United  Keetoowah  Band,  a Tahlequah-based  tribe,  says  its  claims 
to  the  land  have  been  ignored  by  the  federal  government  and  the  three 
tribes  involved  in  the  lawsuit.  The  tribe,  a band  of  the  Cherokees  but 
independent  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  wants  its  share  of  any  settlement,  its 
chief,  Dallas  Proctor,  said. 

"The  proposed  settlement  unfairly  treats  the  modern  CNO  (Cherokee  Nation 
of  Oklahoma)  as  the  sole  owner  of  the  claim  and  sole  participant  in  any 
award  when,  in  fact,  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  and  its  members  were  a 
significant  component  of  the  historic  tribe,"  Proctor  said. 

The  lawsuit  stems  from  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  claims  of 
ownership  of  the  riverbed  between  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Muskogee,  a 96- 
mile  stretch.  Much  of  those  26,000  acres  have  been  bought  and  sold  to 
private  owners.  A portion  of  the  riverbed  also  has  been  used  by  the  U.S. 
government  so  the  McClellan-  Kerr  Navigation  System  could  be  built. 

The  three  tribes  protested  all  the  transactions. 

With  no  resolution  at  hand,  the  tribes  sued. 

U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson  stepped  in,  hoping  to  offer  a solution.  "It's 


important  to  my  district/'  said  Carson,  D-  Claremore.  "It's  been  festering 
for  three  decades  now." 

House  Resolution  3534  --  The  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
Claims  Settlement  Act  --  would  pay  the  three  tribes  for  past  use  of  the 
land.  Half  of  the  $50  million  cash  settlement  would  go  to  the  Cherokees. 
Another  37.5  percent  would  go  to  the  Choctaws  while  the  Chickasaws  would 
get  12.5  percent. 

The  Keetoowahs  have  filed  a motion  to  intervene  with  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Federal  Claims.  The  Keetoowahs'  motion  seeks  to  have  the  tribe  included  in 
any  settlement  involving  the  riverbed  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
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BIA  moves  forward  with  Okla.  land  lease 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  2002 

The  Department  of  Interior  plans  to  lease  a commercially  viable  plot  of 
land  in  Oklahoma  despite  a state  court  ruling  affirming  the  rights  of  a 
group  of  Indian  beneficiaries. 

An  auction  is  set  to  take  place  tomorrow  morning  at  a Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  office  in  Ada,  Oklahoma.  According  to  a public  notice,  interested 
parties  can  seek  a two-year  lease  on  the  property. 

But  last  week,  Dudge  D.  Fred  Doak,  a probate  judge  handling  the  estate 
of  a Choctaw  Nation  man  who  died  more  than  40  years  ago,  rejected  an 
attempt  by  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  the  case.  In 
a short  September  4 ruling,  he  said  the  descendants  can  decide  what  to  do. 

Court  filings  made  on  behalf  of  Norton,  however,  dispute  that  notion. 
Robert  McCarthy,  an  Interior  attorney  based  in  Oklahoma,  asked  the  court 
to  let  the  BIA  take  control  "in  the  best  interests"  of  the  landowners. 

The  BIA,  he  wrote  in  an  August  29  filing,  "has  undertaken  to  lease  the 
property  pursuant  to  federal  regulations  and  the  federal  trust 
responsibility. " 

According  to  McCarthy,  the  descendants  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the 
future  of  the  property.  Located  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  land  was  allotted  to 
Clifton  Cass,  whose  heirs  currently  number  around  30. 

Timothy  Heefner,  an  attorney  who  represents  the  estate  on  behalf  of 
Frank  Cass,  the  son  of  Clinton  Cass,  disputed  the  claim.  In  an  interview, 
he  said  Doak's  ruling  gives  the  family  to  ability  to  "bring  the  most 
favorable  lease"  to  the  court. 

Doak  --  and  not  the  BIA  --  will  ensure  the  descendants  are  protected, 
Heefner  said. 

The  BIA's  insistence  on  being  involved  has  drawn  criticism  from  the 
court,  attorneys  involved  and  other  observers.  At  a proceeding  in  late 
August,  Doak  questioned  why  the  Interior  waited  so  long  to  act  like  a 
trustee. 

Former  assistant  secretary  Kevin  Gover  said  the  circumstances  don't 
appear  to  warrant  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  individual  Indians.  "I 
can't  imagine  the  BIA  would  do  this,"  he  said. 

The  majority  of  the  heirs  also  oppose  the  BIA's  presence  and  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  a company  called  Many  Nations,  LLC,  to  open  a smoke 
shop.  A casino  was  considered  but  doubts  over  its  legality  led  the 
descendants  to  reconsider. 

One  vocal  dissident  to  the  process  is  Barry  Cass,  a grandson  of  Clifton 
Cass.  In  letters  to  BIA  officials,  he  accused  other  family  members  of 
allowing  the  land  to  be  exploited. 

Under  existing  federal  law,  probate  of  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Nations  of  Oklahoma,  which  includes  the  Choctaw  Nation,  goes  through  the 


state  count  system.  Federal  law  also  imposes  a 50  percent  blood  quantum 
requirement  on  allottees. 

But  Doak  granted  permission  to  Frank  Cass  to  pursue  a one-year  lease.  Fie 
plans  to  hold  an  October  10  hearing  to  consider  whether  the  agreeement  is 
"beneficial"  to  the  heirs. 
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Former  Vice  Presidential  Flopeful  Says  Tribes'  Welfare  in  Peril 

LaDuke  Tells  of  Rice  Plight  in  UC  Berkeley  Speech 

By  AMELIA  HEAGERTY 

Contributing  Writer 

Monday,  September  9,  2002 

Native  American  tribes  are  being  shut  out  of  the  profitable  wild  rice 
market,  said  former  vice  presidential  candidate  Winona  LaDuke  in  a speech 
at  UC  Berkeley  Friday. 

LaDuke,  who  ran  for  vice  president  on  the  Green  Party  ticket  alongside 
Ralph  Nader  in  1996  and  2000,  is  a Minnesota  Anishinaabeg  Native  American. 
She  founded  the  Indigenous  Women's  Network  and  the  White  Earth  Land 
Recovery  Project,  which  works  to  reclaim  and  purchase  tribal  lands. 

The  Anishinaabeg  tribe  and  its  surrounding  tribes  make  a large  portion 
of  their  income  from  the  harvest  and  sale  of  wild  rice.  But  recently  the 
rice  was  patented  by  a large  company,  thereby  threatening  the  tribes' 
livelihood,  LaDuke  said. 

"This  is  an  example  of  globalization,"  LaDuke  said.  "Their  process  is 
about  creating  monocrops,  while  our  rice  is  about  biodiversity." 

The  tribe  is  undergoing  a legal  struggle  with  the  company  over  rights 
and  ownership  of  the  wild  rice,  she  said. 

In  her  speech,  LaDuke  also  focused  on  U.S.  policies,  criticizing  the  U.S 
government  for  its  spending  policies. 

While  the  United  States  was  fighting  a war  on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan, 
it  was  funding  terrorism  in  other  parts  of  the  world  through  dealings  in 
small  arms,  LaDuke  said. 

"If  we  do  not  support  terrorism,  let  us  not  fund  it,"  she  said. 

LaDuke  also  said  nuclear  power  is  superfluous  and  harmful. 

"There  are  a hell  of  a lot  of  better  ways  to  boil  water  than  with  a 
nuclear  reactor  - that's  like  cutting  butter  with  a chain  saw,"  she  said. 
"The  solution  is  don't  make  the  mess  if  you  don't  know  how  to  clean  it  up. 

LaDuke  said  she  became  politically  active  because  of  her  heritage's 
importance  to  her  and  her  dedication  to  motherhood. 

"To  be  a responsible  parent,  I have  to  engage  in  a higher  level  of 
political  activism,"  she  said. 

UC  Berkeley  graduate  student  Sonya  Atalay,  a member  of  the  Anishinaabeg 
tribe  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  LaDuke  to  the  campus,  said  the 
speech  was  "inspiring." 

"She  is  a powerful  role  model,  not  just  for  Indian  students  and  the 
larger  Native  American  community  but  for  all  concerned  members  of  this 
'global  village'  we've  created,"  Atalay  said.  "Seeing  Winona  so  gracefully 
handle  the  demands  of  motherhood,  activism,  writing  and  politics  while 
still  following  our  traditional  Anishinaabeg  teachings  and  practices  is 
powerful  and  inspiring  for  me." 

Ann  Begay,  a Navajo  and  UC  Berkeley  alumna,  said  LaDuke 's  speech  may 
move  some  students  to  become  politically  active. 

"Tonight  was  an  experience  in  reality  for  how  an  indigenous  woman  makes 
a difference  in  her  everyday  life, "Begay  said. 


The  talk  was  the  first  in  a series  of  speakers  sponsored  by  UC 
Berkeley's  American  Indian  Graduate  Program. 
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"Ute  Indian  Tribe  dedicates  new  pond  for  tribal  elders" 

"The  Northern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  invites  the  public  to  help  dedicate  its 
newly  constructed  Elders  Pond  at  a ceremony  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  near  the  Senior  Center  at  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Indian  Reservation.  The  ceremony  will  include  presentations  from  tribal 
and  government  officials  and  will  culminate  with  the  release  of  water 
from  Bottle  Hollow  Reservoir  to  fill  the  pond. 

Located  downstream  from  Bottle  Hollow  Reservoir,  the  three-acre  pond 
will  provide  a range  of  recreational  opportunities  to  benefit  the  tribal 
elders . 

"We  are  delighted  to  have  this  pond  for  our  tribal  elders  to  enjoy," 
said  Irene  Cuch,  director.  Northern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  Senior  Citizen 
Center.  "Many  of  our  seniors  can't  get  out  into  the  mountains  to  fish 
like  they  did  when  they  were  younger.  Having  this  pond  so  close  to  our 
senior  center  will  make  it  possible  for  our  elders  to  walk  down  to  the 
pond  or  just  go  for  a stroll  around  it.  We're  going  to  put  in  some  tables 
and  benches  and  make  it  accessible  for  those  with  disabilities.  We  have 
dreamed  of  having  a pond  for  several  years." 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  106  Special  Projects  Grant 
funded  the  pond  construction.  The  pond  is  designed  to  improve  the  water 
quality  of  the  flows  out  of  Bottle  Hollow  Reservoir  downstream  into  the 
Uintah  River.  Grant  funds  also  purchased  water  monitoring  equipment  and 
fish  rearing  tanks  for  aquaculture  students  at  the  Tribe's  Uintah  River 
High. 

"The  students  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  monitor  the  connection 
between  water  quality  and  fish  health,"  said  Ute  Indian  Tribe  Fisheries 
Biologist  Mike  Montoya.  "The  pond  is  located  within  a few  hundred  yards  of 
the  school  and  provides  students  with  a unique,  hands-on  opportunity  to 
learn  about  fisheries  management." 

The  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  Water  Settlement  Program  provided  funds  through 
its  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department  to  enhance  recreation  for  the  seniors. 

"We  are  very  proud  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  effort  to  provide  our 
Tribal  elders  and  youth  with  this  opportunity,"  said  Water  Settlement 
Director  Pat  Wyasket. 

In  addition  to  funding,  several  private  businesses  donated  time  and 
expertise.  Hal  Marshal  and  Robert  Kay  of  Uintah  Engineering  and  Land 
Survey  donated  over  $5,000  in  services  to  conduct  a field  survey,  develop 
pond  blueprints  and  provide  technical  assistance.  3im  Trusdale,  from  AIA 
Archeological  Contractors,  donated  over  $3,000  in  services  to  conduct  a 
cultural  resources  survey  to  meet  federal  guidelines. 

Next  spring,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Utah  Division  of 
Wildlife  Resources  will  work  with  the  Tribe  to  transfer  nonnative 
sportfish,  such  as  channel  catfish,  smallmouth  bass  and  northern  pike, 
from  the  Green,  White  and  Duchesne  rivers.  The  fish  will  be  relocated  to 
reduce  their  threat  to  two  species  of  endangered  fish  - the  razorback 
sucker  and  Colorado  pikeminnow.  The  work  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Endangered  Fish  Recovery  Program  (Recovery 
Program) . 

To  ensure  that  sportfish  stocked  in  the  fishing  pond  do  not  escape  into 
the  river  where  they  could  interact  with  the  endangered  fish,  the 
Recovery  Program  cost-shared  with  the  Tribe  to  install  a $28,000  fish 


screen  and  trap  at  the  pond's  outlet. 

"We're  working  closely  with  the  Recovery  Program  to  recover  the  fish  and 
hope  that  someday  the  fish  will  no  longer  need  protection  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act/'  said  Montoya.  "Without  the  fish  screen  and  trap, 
we  could  not  have  stocked  the  pond  with  sportfish  because  of  their 
potential  threat  to  endangered  fish.  The  screen  has  also  enabled  us  to 
expand  our  fisheries  management  strategies  in  Bottle  Hollow  Reservoir." 

Uintah  River  High  students  will  gather  scientific  data  from  the  fish 
captured  at  the  screen  for  the  Tribe  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

"It  is  extremely  rewarding  to  the  tribe  to  see  so  many  people  and 
agencies  cooperating  on  this  project/'  said  tribal  councilman  Roland 
McCook.  "Working  together,  we've  found  a way  to  turn  the  dream  of  an 
Elders  Pond  into  a reality.  We're  simultaneously  providing  recreational 
opportunities  to  our  elders,  creating  an  outdoor  classroom  for  our  tribal 
youth  and  assisting  with  recovery  of  endangered  species." 
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Nez  Perce  site  dedicated 
By  DIM  GRANSBERY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
September  15,  2002 

NORTH  OF  LAUREL  - Under  a hot  sun  Saturday,  unlike  the  weather  125  years 
ago,  ground  was  blessed  and  broken  to  commemorate  the  site  of  a skirmish 
between  the  Nez  Perce  bands  fleeing  to  Canada  and  the  forces  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

On  Sept  13,  1877,  U.S.  Cavalry  under  the  command  to  Col.  Samuel  Sturgis 
encountered  the  rear  guard  of  the  Nez  Perce  as  they  moved  up  Canyon  Creek. 

It  was  a miserable  day,  wet  and  cold  with  heavy  winds. 

Sturgis  and  his  forces  were  attempting  to  intercept  the  Nez  Perce,  who 
had  left  their  ancestral  lands  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  in  Duly  and  had  crossed 
through  western  Montana,  eastern  Idaho,  Yellowstone  Park  into  Wyoming  and 
north  again  into  Montana  pursued  by  the  forces  of  Gen.  0.0.  Howard,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  force  the  Indians  onto  a much  reduced  reservation  in 
central  Idaho. 

The  ceremony  Saturday  morning  was  to  remember  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides  and  to  begin  the  construction  of  an  interpretive  shelter,  one 
of  38  sites  along  the  national  Nez  Perce  Trail  that  runs  1,700  miles  from 
the  Wallowa  Valley  in  Oregon  to  the  Bear's  Paw  Battlefield,  south  of 
Chinook. 

"This  could  be  a model  to  use  on  other  sites  along  the  trail,"  said 
Dulia  Davis  Wheeler,  secretary  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  in  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

"I  want  to  remember  today  especially  the  women  and  children  who  were 
here,"  she  said.  "Coming  over  we  were  complaining  that  it  took  a whole  day 
(600  miles)  to  get  here.  For  our  ancestors  it  took  days  and  days  and  days. 

Wheeler  then  asked  that  the  ground  be  blessed  before  it  was  broken  so 
that  "all  the  good  feelings  here  carry  over." 

Charlie  Axtell,  a pipe  carrier  for  the  tribe,  in  a short  ceremony  sang  a 
healing  song  so  that  "all  would  be  mindful  of  their  way  of  life  and  the 
well-being  of  all  peoples." 

The  blessing  was  performed  by  Wilfred  Scott  who  called  on  the  Creator  to 
protect  all  there.  He  then  blew  notes  from  a eagle-bone  whistle  to  the 
four  points  of  the  wind. 

The  project  to  place  an  interpretive  center  at  the  site  was  initiated  in 


the  mid-1950s  by  the  Friends  of  Canyon  Creek  who  placed  a stone  marker  in 
1958  at  the  intersection  of  Lipp  and  Buffalo  Trail  roads  just  before  it 
winds  into  Canyon  Creek. 

Milt  Wester,  publisher  of  the  Laurel  Outlook  and  president  of  the 
Friends  of  Canyon  Creek,  hosted  the  ground-breaking  event  attended  by 
about  100  people.  Representatives  of  the  National  Park  Service, 

Yellowstone  County  and  the  Yellowstone  Flistoric  Society  were  on  hand. 

Wester  said  that  "we  are  very  lucky  people  to  be  in  this  place  which  is 
not  too  much  different  from  125  years  ago." 

Rich  Pittsley,  of  the  Yellowstone  Flistoric  Society  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  other  historical  sites  in  the  county, 
in  a prepared  speech  said,  "Our  shared  heritage  is  defined  by  the 
locations  that  bring  us  together,  today  in  a sense  of  peace  and  healing. 
This  location  is  hallowed  ground.  The  soil  is  mixed  with  the  blood  and 
tears  of  those  who  came  before  us." 

Fie  paid  homage  to  the  Nez  Perce,  the  7th  Cavalry,  and  the  Crow,  Shoshone, 
Blackfeet  and  Sioux,  all  of  whom  used  the  surrounding  sandstone  breaks  as 
sites  for  prayer,  vision  quests,  and  their  way  of  life. 

Fie  also  recognized  the  homesteaders,  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  who  put 
their  lives  into  the  soil. 

"In  the  challenge  of  diverse  cultures  learning  to  live  and  work  together 
harmoniously,  this  healing  place  is  important,"  Pittsley  said. 

Several  people  took  part  in  the  ground-breaking  including  a descendant 
of  Chief  Doseph. 

Agnes  Broncheau,  of  Spokane,  related  to  Doseph  on  her  mother's  side  of 
the  family,  turned  a shovel  of  dirt  at  the  site. 

Later,  the  Nez  Perce  hosted  a Pipe  Ceremony,  which  was  opened  with  the 
presentation  of  the  U.S.  and  Nez  Perce  flags  and  eagle-feathered  coup 
sticks.  A rifle  squad  and  flag  bearers  from  the  Laurel  VFW  Post  took  part. 

The  entrance  song  was  the  flag  song  of  the  Nez  Perce  that  members  of 
Looking  Glass's  band  sang  in  1855  during  the  Walla  Walla  treaty  talks  that 
set  the  original  boundaries  of  the  lands  of  the  Umatilla,  Yakima  and  Nez 
Perce  tribes. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago  this  summer,  the  flight  of  the  Nez 
Perce  bands  of  Indians  became  one  of  the  most  tragic  epics  in  the  history 
of  the  American  West. 

Nez  Perce  warriors  along  with  women,  children  and  old  men  evaded  capture 
by  some  of  the  Army's  most  skilled  generals  in  a 1,700-mile  chase  through 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Yellowstone  Park  in  Wyoming. 

They  crossed  into  Montana  in  late  Duly  1877.  For  many,  including  Chief 
Doseph  and  war  leader  Looking  Glass,  their  journey  ended  in  a cold  and 
snowy  October  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  almost  within 
sight  of  their  goal,  the  Canadian  border. 

Beginning  Sunday,  September  28,  and  continuing  and  every  Monday  through 
Oct.  7,  Gazette  writers  will  examine  major  episodes  of  that  tragic  year. 
Doin  us  on  this  journey. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Freedom  wants  to  mark  battle 
September  15,  2002 

FREEDOM,  Okla.  (AP)  --  More  than  120  years  ago,  a band  of  determined 
Northern  Cheyenne  fleeing  to  their  homeland  battled  with  the  U.S.  Cavalry 
in  the  last  battle  between  the  cavalry  and  American  Indians  in  Oklahoma 
Territory . 


Dull  Knife  and  his  500  Northern  Cheyenne  fought  the  cavalry  in  a two-day 
battle  north  of  Freedom  124  years  ago.  Sept.  13-14. 

Freedom  residents  plan  to  memorialize  the  Battle  of  Turkey  Springs  with 
a statue  of  Dull  Knife  and  an  educational  park  telling  the  story  of  the 
battle. 

The  life-sized  statue  titled  "Going  Home/'  is  Freedom's  project  for  the 
state's  Centennial,  and  the  park  will  depict  the  struggle  of  the  band, 
composed  mostly  of  women,  children  and  the  sick. 

But  the  city  needs  $70,000  to  cast  and  install  the  statue. 

The  city's  chamber  of  commerce  is  hoping  to  raise  money  by  selling 
tabletop  replicas  of  the  statue. 

Brett  Smith,  chamber  of  commerce  board  member,  said  a memorial,  park  and 
visitor's  center  are  key  to  preserving  the  pioneer  history  of  the  small 
town,  located  in  rural  northwestern  Oklahoma  less  than  20  miles  south  of 
the  Kansas  border. 

While  the  town's  pioneer  history  may  be  well-known,  the  exact  historical 
details  about  the  Battle  of  Turkey  Springs  are  not. 

The  town  received  a $7,000  grant  from  the  Oklahoma  Humanities  Council  to 
research  the  battle. 

"The  exact  location  of  the  battle  is  not  definitely  known,"  organizer 
Kay  Decker  said.  "This  was  not  a stationary  battle.  It  was  a running 
battle  over  two  days." 

Military  records  and  oral  histories  from  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Cheyenne  tell  that  the  band  escaped  from  Cantonment,  now  Canton  in  Blaine 
County,  Decker  said. 

They  crossed  the  Cimarron  River  and  encountered  the  cavalry  north  of  the 
present  day  site  of  Freedom  in  Woods  County. 

Sculptor  Mary  Spurgeon's  creation  shows  Dull  Knife  facing  the  wind  with 
his  buffalo  robes  billowing  around  him.  The  ghostly  faces  of  some  of  his 
band  appear  in  the  folds. 

"It  was  a very  traumatic  thing  that  they  were  doing,"  Decker  said.  "You 
can  really  feel  the  sense  of  despair." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Land-claim  dispute  in  Manitoba  park  could  lead  to  calls  for  referendum 
September  9,  2002 

THE  PAS,  Man.  (CP)  --  The  Manitoba  government  is  scrambling  to  douse  a 
growing  dispute  that  has  a group  of  cottagers  threatening  to  push  for  a 
provincewide  referendum  over  allowing  First  Nations  to  claim  land  within 
provincial  parks. 

The  cottage  owners  have  property  in  Clearwater  Lake  Provincial  Park  and 
the  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation  has  made  a treaty  land  claim  within  the  park 
boundaries . 

It  could  become  a political  hot  potato  for  the  NDP  government  and 
Conservation  Minister  Oscar  Lathlin,  who  not  only  represents  the  area  in 
the  legislature  but  is  a former  chief  of  Opaskwayak  and  owns  a cottage  in 
the  park. 

"This  is  a multicultural,  multi-racial  society  and  we  believe  that  all 
Manitobans  should  be  involved  in  deciding  this  issue,"  said  Terrance  Kane, 
spokesman  for  the  Clearwater  Lake  Cottage  Owners'  Association. 

"A  referendum  is  definitely  something  we're  considering.  How  else  will 
we  know  what  the  people  of  Manitoba  think  about  the  issue?" 

Linder  the  terms  of  the  federal  treaty  land  entitlement  protocol.  First 
Nations  who  were  deprived  of  land  allocated  in  treaties  signed  between 


1871  and  1912  can  claim  other  Crown  lands  as  compensation. 

Opaskwayak  has  claimed  about  30  parcels  of  land,  including  920  hectares 
within  the  existing  park  boundaries. 

After  several  failed  attempts  at  brokering  a consensus  with  the  band, 
the  Clearwater  Lake  cottagers  formed  a coalition  with  cottage  owners  in 
provincial  parks  across  Manitoba  to  lobby  against  the  land  claim. 

It's  unlikely  Opaskwayak  leaders  would  welcome  a provincewide  vote. 

Vince  Sinclair,  co-ordinator  of  The  Pas  Band  Development  Authority,  said 
the  vast  majority  of  non-aboriginal  Manitobans  have  little  sympathy  for 
aboriginal  land  claims. 

"No  matter  what  we  do,  no  matter  how  we  address  everyone's  concerns,  we 
will  never  get  it  passed  in  a vote,"  Sinclair  said. 

Lathlin  said  he  will  consult  with  his  department  to  determine  how  best 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  groups. 

He  also  strenuously  objected  to  suggestions  that  he  is  in  a conflict  of 
interest . 

"I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  for  both  sides  if  we  could  get  together, 
said  Lathlin.  "I'm  still  of  the  belief  that  we  can  reach  a consensus." 

The  idea  of  a referendum  affecting  aboriginal  land  claims  is  not  a new 
one.  Earlier  this  summer  the  British  Columbia  government  conducted  a 
controversial  referendum  seeking  direction  for  negotiating  treaties.  It 
included  a question  on  excluding  parks  and  protected  areas  from  treaty 
talks . 

And  it's  not  the  first  time  the  Manitoba  government  has  had  to  deal  with 
a land-claim  dispute. 

In  2001  the  rural  municipality  of  Headingley  faced  off  with  the  Swan 
Lake  First  Nation,  which  proposed  to  create  an  urban  reserve  in  Headingley 
for  a casino  development. 

The  government  ultimately  quashed  the  Swan  Lake  proposal  when  Headingley 
residents  voiced  their  opposition  in  a plebiscite. 

(Winnipeg  Free  Press) 
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Agreement  gives  B.C.  aboriginals  say  in  service  to  First  Nations  children 
September  9,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  The  province  of  British  Columbia  has  failed  native 
children,  says  Premier  Gordon  Campbell. 

Too  many  of  B.C.'s  aboriginal  children  are  in  government  care,  Campbell 
said  Monday  in  announcing  an  agreement  that  gives  B.C.  native  groups 
direct  control  over  the  care  of  First  Nations  children. 

"The  old  system  simply  did  not  work,"  Campbell  said.  "It  didn't  provide 
for  the  support,  for  the  love,  for  the  sense  of  community  that  was  so 
critical  to  any  young  person  as  they  build  their  lives  and  their  future." 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  10,000  children  in  care  in  B.C.  are  aboriginal 
although  First  Nations  represent  just  eight  per  cent  of  the  province's 
child  population. 

The  new  agreement  will  involve  native  communities  in  planning  and 
delivering  services  for  their  own  children. 

A 13-member  committee  representing  B.C.  native  groups  and  government 
will  guide  the  Children's  Ministry  in  areas  affecting  native  children  as 
the  government  transfers  child  protection  and  family  development  resources 
to  regional  authorities. 

"The  present  system  does  not  serve  aboriginal  children  well  --  the 
numbers  make  that  clear,"  Children's  Minister  Gordon  Hogg  said  in  a 


statement . 

"If  we  give  the  aboriginal  community  the  responsibility  and  the 
resources,  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  job  better." 

Campbell  said  it's  a step  towards  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
aboriginal  families. 

The  agreement  has  the  support  of  native  leaders  who  have  agreed  on 
little  else  in  recent  years,  including  Chief  Ed  lohn  of  the  pro-treaty 
First  Nations  Summit  and  Chief  Stewart  Phillip  of  the  anti-treaty  Union  of 
B.C.  Indian  Chiefs. 

Aboriginal  organizations  and  the  province  "have  decided  that  it's  time 
to  set  aside  political  differences,  personal  differences,  ideological 
differences  for  the  sake  of  our  children,"  Phillip  said  during  the  signing 
ceremony  held  at  the  Museum  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia . 

Having  4,482  aboriginal  children  in  care  is  too  high,  said  lohn,  who 
served  as  children's  minister  briefly  in  the  former  New  Democratic  Party 
government . 

The  objective  is  to  return  children  and  youth  to  their  families  and 
communities  where  they  will  be  best  cared  for,  he  said. 

Unemployment,  dependence  on  welfare  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
contribute  to  the  problem,  lohn  said. 

"Those  are  difficult  issues  that  we  have  to  deal  with,"  he  said.  "In 
some  communities  we  have  a significant  percentage  of  children  from  that 
community  in  government  care." 

Both  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  for  years  had  agreements  with 
individual  First  Nations  for  control  over  their  own  child  and  family 
services . 

The  recent  beating  of  a 20-month-old  Saskatchewan  boy  just  over  a month 
after  he  was  returned  to  his  mother  from  a foster  home  has  raised 
questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  child  services  at  the  Montreal  Lake 
First  Nation. 

The  boy's  mother  and  another  man  were  charged  with  aggravated  assault  by 
endangering  the  life  of  a toddler. 

One  criticism  of  the  plan  is  the  lack  of  new  government  money,  in  the 
face  of  government  spending  cuts 

"The  cutbacks  that  are  coming  ministry  by  ministry  are  going  to  have  a 
severe  detrimental  impact  on  the  aboriginal  community,"  said  Scott  Clark 
of  the  United  Native  Nations. 

Campbell  made  it  clear  there  won't  be  any  new  money  under  the  agreement. 
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Natives'  blockade  was  right,  court  told 
September  14,  2002 
Robert  Koopmans 
kamloops 

Protesters  who  barricaded  the  highway  to  Sun  Peaks  Resort  are  not  guilty 
of  criminal  offences  because  they  honestly  believe  they  own  the  land,  a 
defence  lawyer  said  Thursday. 

In  his  closing  submissions,  defence  lawyer  Reider  Mogerman  told  the 
court  that  aboriginal  protesters  believed  drivers  held  up  by  a blockade  on 
the  highway  to  Sun  Peaks  on  Aug.  24,  2001,  were  trespassers  on  Secwepemc 
territory . 

Because  they  attempted  to  prevent  a trespass  across  lands  over  which 
they  believe  to  be  their  own,  they  did  not  commit  a criminal  act. 


"In  fact,  they  were  absolutely  right  to  do  it,"  said  Mogerman. 

The  submissions  came  at  the  end  of  the  four-day  provincial  court  trial 
of  Beverly  Manuel,  Nicole  Manuel  and  Miranda  Dick,  three  members  of  the 
Neskonlith  Indian  Band  charged  with  blocking  the  highway. 

The  route  was  closed  to  vehicle  traffic  for  more  than  three  hours  after 
several  protesters,  some  clad  in  battle  fatigues  and  wearing  face  masks, 
erected  a wooden  structure  across  the  road  and  sparked  a bonfire. 

Mogerman  said  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  land  is  still  very  much 
in  question  and  the  Neskonlith  band  may  one  day  establish  aboriginal  title 
to  the  area. 

He  said  that  fact  means  this  issue  should  have  been  dealt  with  by  a 
civil  court  ? not  by  the  RCMP  enforcing  Canada's  Criminal  Code. 

When  confronted  by  the  protesters'  assertion  of  ownership  and  public 
trespass.  Sun  Peaks  Resort  and  the  Crown  should  have  sought  an  injunction 
instead  of  calling  the  police. 

"Until  the  issue  of  ownership  is  settled,  the  place  to  deal  with  it  is 
in  the  civil  court,"  Mogerman  said. 

"It  could  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  will  be  successful  (in 
establishing  title) . The  result  could  well  be  that  (the  public)  has  been 
trespassing  there  for  years." 

But  prosecutor  Stephen  Harrison  said  strongly  held  convictions  do  not 
mean  the  protesters  honestly  believed  they  had  a legal  right  to  block  the 
road . 

He  said  the  evidence  shows  they  knew  they  were  likely  to  face  criminal 
sanctions  for  their  acts. 

"It's  hard  to  believe  their  assertion  they  believed  closing  the  highway 
would  not  bring  them  into  conflict  with  police,"  Harrison  told  the  judge. 

He  went  on  to  say  the  Crown  does  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  feeling  the 
protesters  have  for  their  claims  of  ownership  of  the  land.  He  added  that's 
not  enough  to  defend  the  criminal  charges. 

"A  firm  moral  conviction,  however  sincerely  held,  is  not  the  same  as  a 
belief  in  legal  justification. 

"Each  of  these  accused  must  have  known  their  actions  on  Aug.  24  were  not 
supportable  in  law,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause . 

"They  had  no  right  in  law  to  prevent  the  public  from  going  about  its 
lawful  business.  There  is  no  air  of  reality  to  their  assertion  that  they 
believe  they  have  a legal  right  to  stop  traffic  at  their  pleasure," 
Harrison  said. 

He  asked  the  court  to  convict  all  three  defendants.  Dudge  Eugene  Sather 
reserved  his  verdict  until  Monday,  saying  he  needed  time  to  review  the 
evidence  and  consider  the  lawyers'  submissions. 

Warrants  remain  outstanding  for  three  others  who  were  also  charged. 
Amanda  Soper,  Joseph  Romandia  and  Dustin  Eberle  did  not  show  up  for  the 
start  of  the  trial. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Kamloops  Daily  News. 
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Wrongful-death  suit  to  be  argued  at  SDSM&T 
By  Chet  Brokaw 
Sept. 16, 2002 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PIERRE  - More  than  a year  after  the  main  case  was  settled,  the  state  and 
a former  reform  school  worker  are  still  fighting  about  legal  fees  related 
to  a lawsuit  over  the  death  of  a girl  at  the  State  Training  School. 

The  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  will  hear  arguments  Oct.  9 in  the  dispute 
between  Tamara  Wagaman  and  the  Public  Entity  Pool  for  Liability  fund. 


which  pays  legal  fees  and  damages  for  state  employees. 

The  case  is  one  of  nine  that  the  high  court  will  hear  Oct.  7-9  at  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  & Technology  in  Rapid  City. 

Wagaman  and  Raelene  Layne  were  in  charge  of  a group  of  girls  at  the 
Plankinton  boot  camp  when  14-year-old  Gina  Score  died  of  heat  stroke  in 
Duly  1999  after  a forced  run.  The  two  women  were  acquitted  of  criminal 
charges  of  child  abuse,  but  they  were  included  in  a wrongful-death 
lawsuit  filed  by  the  girl's  parents,  David  and  Viola  Score. 

The  suit  was  settled  in  February  2001.  The  state  and  Sioux  Valley 
Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls,  which  provided  medical  care  at  the  school,  each 
paid  half  of  the  $1.25  million  settlement. 

The  PEPL  fund,  which  covers  public  employees  up  to  $1  million  per 
incident,  had  argued  that  it  should  not  cover  legal  fees  for  Wagaman  and 
Layne  because  they  disregarded  rules  and  policies  in  their  handling  of 
Score  the  day  the  girl  died.  The  fund  does  not  cover  damages  that  result 
from  state  employee  misconduct. 

Lawyers  for  the  PEPL  fund  sought  a court  ruling  to  determine  whether  the 
fund  was  responsible  for  paying  legal  fees  and  any  damages  on  behalf  of 
Wagaman  and  Layne. 

Circuit  Dudge  Arthur  Rusch  of  Yankton  ruled  last  year  that  the  PEPL  fund 
had  to  pay  legal  fees  for  Wagaman  and  Layne  in  the  Scores'  lawsuit. 

Wagaman 's  lawyer.  Dames  Abourezk,  then  sought  to  have  the  PEPL  fund  also 
pay  for  his  legal  work  in  getting  the  ruling  that  required  the  fund  to 
cover  Wagaman' s legal  expenses  in  the  main  lawsuit.  But  Rusch  ruled  that 
the  fund  did  not  have  to  pay  Abourezk' s fees  for  that  part  of  the  legal 
wrangling.  Wagaman  also  is  appealing  another  ruling  by  Rusch  that  required 
Abourezk  to  pay  $350  to  a Sioux  Falls  law  firm.  The  judge  ruled  that 
Abourezk  had  acted  in  bad  faith  in  issuing  a subpoena  seeking  financial 
information  from  the  law  firm,  whose  partners  include  Russell  Danklow, 
son  of  Gov.  Bill  Danklow.  The  $350  was  to  compensate  the  law  firm  for  its 
work  in  dealing  with  Abourezk' s subpoena. 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  firm  of  Dohnson,  Heidepriem,  Miner,  Marlow  and 
Danklow  represented  some  of  the  corrections  officials  who  supervised 
Layne  and  Wagaman  at  the  State  Training  School.  Russell  Danklow  said  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  case  and  did  not  receive  any  of  the  PEPL  payments 
for  defending  the  school  supervisors. 

Abourezk  had  said  he  wanted  information  from  the  law  firm  to  show  his 
own  fees  were  reasonable.  But  Dudge  Rusch  ruled  that  Abourezk  had  not 
given  a sufficient  reason  for  trying  to  find  out  if  the  governor's  son 
received  any  of  the  money  because  that  information  was  not  relevant  to 
whether  Abourezk's  fees  were  reasonable. 

Wagaman  also  sought  compensation  from  the  PEPL  fund  for  Abourezk's  work 
in  trying  to  compel  Gov.  Bill  Danklow  to  provide  information  about  the 
case.  Danklow  had  said  he  did  not  have  to  testify  about  the  decision  to 
deny  PEPL  coverage  to  Wagaman  because  those  discussions  were  confidential 
talks  between  an  attorney  and  client. 
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Woman's  death  a hate  crime,  native  group  alleges 
Tue,  10  Sep  2002  16:19:17 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK.  - Crown  prosecutors  are  considering  laying  hate 
crime  charges  in  connection  with  the  death  of  a native  woman  in  Prince 
Albert,  Sask. 

Cynthia  Sanderson,  24,  died  after  being  run  over  by  a pickup  truck  on 
Aug.  31. 


The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  said  witnesses  allege  the 
driver  of  the  truck  shouted  racial  slurs  at  Sanderson  before  running  her 
over. 

The  federation  said  the  case  should  be  treated  as  a hate  crime. 

"These  things  are  happening  (regularly)/'  said  federation  vice-chief 
Lawrence  Joseph. 

"What  they  really  are,  are  hate  crimes." 

Anthony  Barr,  43,  has  been  charged  with  criminal  negligence  causing 
death,  impaired  driving  and  driving  with  a blood  alcohol  level  over  the 
legal  limit. 

He  made  his  first  court  appearance  Monday  and  is  scheduled  for  a bail 
hearing  Friday. 

Crown  prosecutor  Cynthia  Alexander  said  laying  hate  crime  charges  hasn't 
been  ruled  out.  But  she  stressed  that  such  charges  require  specific 
evidence . 

Sanderson's  sister  Linda  Pechawis,  38,  said  she  is  certain  the  crime 
stems  from  racism. 

"It's  not  right  for  somebody  to  hate  somebody  because  their  skin  colour 
isn't  the  same,"  Pechawis  said. 

Sanderson  was  a student  at  Universal  Career  College.  She  is  survived  by 
a seven-year-old  son  and  four-year-old  daughter. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Men  apologize  for  shooting  up  town  to  intimidate  Klamath  Tribes 
By  Jeff  Barnard 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
September  10,  2002 

KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ore.  - Three  men  stood  in  court  on  Tuesday  as  their 
attorney  read  their  apology  for  firing  shots  and  shouting  racial  slurs  in 
the  hometown  of  the  Klamath  Tribes  last  year. 

Their  actions  in  the  town  of  Chiloquin  last  December  came  at  a time  when 
racial  tensions  were  strained  over  water  being  withheld  from  farmers  to 
protect  fish  held  sacred  by  the  Indians. 

Klamath  County  Circuit  Judge  Roger  Isaacson  went  even  further  than  the 
text  of  the  apology,  denouncing  the  Bonanza  men  as  racists,  symptomatic  of 
a deeper  racial  problem  in  the  Klamath  Basin. 

"The  same  might  be  said  of  white  guys  in  the  1950s  who  put  sheets  on  and 
intimidated  black  people,"  the  judge  said.  "Your  actions  aren't  any 
different  than  what  they  did." 

George  Curry,  23,  a ranch  hand;  Richard  Sharp,  26,  a logger;  and  Adam 
Lee,  27,  occupation  unknown,  each  pleaded  guilty  last  July  to  felony 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  criminal  intimidation,  unlawful  use  of  a 
weapon,  and  misdemeanor  charges  of  reckless  endangerment  and  criminal 
mischief. 

In  a sentence  worked  out  between  the  tribes  and  the  district  attorney's 
office,  the  judge  ordered  the  men  to  serve  30  days  in  jail  plus  three 
years  on  probation,  do  30  days  of  community  service  work  in  Chiloquin,  and 
pay  a $1,000  fine,  plus  $464  in  fees,  and  restitution  of  $239  for  damaged 
property.  They  must  also  attend  classes  given  by  the  tribes  on  their 
history,  culture  and  goals  for  the  future  and  stay  away  from  firearms  and 
alcohol . 

"If  you  guys  get  together  in  any  way  that  violates  probation.  I'll  send 
you  to  prison,"  Isaacson  warned.  "You've  had  your  chance.  You  won't  get 


any  more  from  me." 

The  men  did  not  say  anything  in  court  other  than  to  acknowledge  that 
they  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  had  been  approved  by 
defense  and  prosecution  attorneys.  They  refused  to  comment  after  court. 

"We  ask  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  of  Chiloquin  and  the  Klamath 
Tribe  for  our  actions,"  the  letter  said.  "Although  it  is  difficult  to 
admit,  we  realize  that  our  actions  were  motivated  to  a large  extent  by  a 
racial  bias  toward  members  of  the  Klamath  Tribe." 

Authorities  said  the  men  were  drinking  while  goose  hunting  last  December 
when  a snowstorm  led  them  to  decided  to  take  their  guns  to  Chiloquin,  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fishing  village  for  the  Klamath  people  as  well  as  a new 
tribal  administration  building  for  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

The  men  drove  around  shouting  racial  slurs,  accusing  the  tribes  of 
stealing  their  water,  and  firing  their  shotguns  at  signs  and  an  outhouse. 

They  harassed  teenage  boys  on  a school  bus  heading  for  a basketball  game, 
singling  out  tribal  members  and  calling  them  "stupid  Indians."  They  also 
called  out,  "Sucker  lovers,  come  on  out  and  fight." 

The  taunt  was  a reference  to  two  endangered  fish  held  sacred  by  the 
tribes.  During  the  2001  drought,  water  was  withheld  from  farmers  to  assure 
the  fish  would  survive. 

Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Doe  Hobbs  said  he  was  satisfied  with  the  sentence, 
and  hoped  it  would  lead  to  a new  era  of  racial  tolerance  in  the  Klamath 
Basin . 

"I  sure  did  appreciate  the  things  Dudge  Isaacson  said,"  Hobbs  said.  "I 
hope  this  will  lead  to  quelling  some  of  this  prejudicial  feeling  in  the 
community,  on  both  sides." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Tucson,  Arizona  Monday,  12  August  2002 
TOHONO  O'ODHAM:  DEALING  WITH  BORDER 
Smugglers  pathway 

Clandestine  movement  of  drugs,  people  engulfs  area  As 

By  Tim  Steller 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
MENAGERS  DAM 

Smugglers  are  endangering  this  border  village  and  much  of  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation  by  tempting  residents  with  cash  for  helping  move  people  and 
drugs,  residents  say. 

The  creeping  corruption  has  even  overcome  some  children,  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  to  join  the  smugglers'  payroll  as  spies,  said 
resident  Ray  Mattia. 

"These  kids  get  paid  a lot  of  money  to  watch  the  roads  for  them.  They 
sit  on  the  mountains  over  here,"  Mattia  said,  waving  to  a range  east  of 
this  village,  which  is  about  100  miles  southwest  of  Tucson. 

The  same  temptations  that  have  co-opted  some  Menagers  Dam  residents  are 
available  across  this  vast  reservation  west  of  Tucson,  which  has  a 75-mile 
border  with  Mexico,  said  residents  and  law-enforcement  officers.  It  is  the 
hottest  area  in  Arizona  for  illegal  border  crossings,  and  marijuana 
seizures  are  at  a record  pace  on  the  reservation  this  year. 

Apprehensions  of  illegal  entrants  made  by  the  two  Border  Patrol  stations 
that  serve  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  nearly  doubled  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  over  the  same  period  last  year,  rising  from  34,522  to 
60,270. 


community 


Marijuana  seizures  way  up 


In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  U.S.  Customs  Service 
agents  working  on  the  nation  have  seized  more  marijuana  than  in  all  of 
last  fiscal  year,  94,956  pounds  compared  with  76,285  pounds  last  year. 

"That  is  a hotbed  of  activity  out  there,"  said  Kyle  Barnette,  associate 
special  agent  in  charge  of  customs'  Tucson  office. 

Increases  in  smuggling  activity  anywhere  create  an  increased  demand  for 
certain  services  from  local  residents,  said  Carlos  X.  Carrillo,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Border  Patrol's  Tucson  sector.  Smugglers  are  willing  to  pay 
locals  for  stashing  illegal  entrants  or  drug  loads  in  their  houses,  for 
driving  people  or  drugs  across  the  border  or  into  the  interior,  and  for 
spying. 

Unemployed  people  are  especially  vulnerable  to  the  suggestion,  Carrillo 
said.  The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  about  25 
percent.  Chairman  Edward  D.  Manuel  said.  It  also  suffers  from  social  ills 
such  as  alcoholism,  he  said. 

"There's  a lot  of  people  who  are  willing  to  do  anything  - money  is  the 
issue,"  said  Wilbert  Thomas  Sr.,  a rancher  in  Vamori,  a village  about  60 
miles  southwest  of  Tucson,  who  has  been  overrun  by  border  crossers.  "They 
want  the  easy  money." 

A cash  incentive 

In  the  most  recent  marijuana-smuggling  case  to  come  out  of  Menagers  Dam, 
two  local  men  said  they  were  planning  to  split  the  $500  they  were  to  be 
paid  for  stashing  320  pounds  of  marijuana  in  a house,  according  to  a 
criminal  complaint  filed  against  them  Dune  6.  One  man,  Tony  L.  Mattia  (a 
distant  cousin  of  Ray)  said  on  a financial  affidavit  that  he  has  nine 
dependents  and  hasn't  worked  since  2000.  The  other  man,  Felix  F.  Aguila, 
said  on  a financial  affidavit  that  he  hadn't  held  a job  since  1972.  Both 
have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

On  Duly  28,  Border  Patrol  agents  arrested  two  Sells  residents  who  were 
transporting  five  siblings,  including  three  children  under  age  9,  in  the 
trunk  of  a Dodge  Stratus,  according  to  a criminal  complaint  filed  against 
them.  The  driver,  Leigh  C.  Miguel,  told  agents  she  was  to  be  paid  $800  for 
the  trip,  and  front-seat  passenger  Norman  D.  Dohnson  said  he  was  expecting 
to  make  "beer  money,"  the  complaint  said.  They  too  have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Teen  took  up  with  smuggler 

Young  women  in  Menagers  Dam  have  faced  temptations  beyond  money,  said 
resident  Katherine  Moreno,  64.  Smugglers  have  professed  their  love,  then 
moved  into  the  village  with  the  women,  then  used  their  houses  for 
smuggling  people  or  drugs,  she  said. 

One  18-year-old  village  resident,  Trinette  Buterbaugh,  took  up  with  a 
young  smuggler  from  Mexico  two  months  ago,  then  disappeared  across  the 
international  line,  said  her  grandmother,  Duanita  Mattia,  who  is  Ray's 
aunt . 

"She  left  her  newborn  baby,"  said  Mattia,  72. 

The  last  time  Buterbaugh  was  seen  in  Menagers  Dam,  she  was  in  a pickup 
that  came  north  up  the  3/4-mile,  sandy  road  that  connects  the  village  to 
Mexico,  then  turned  back,  apparently  checking  the  road  for  law-enforcement 
vehicles,  Duanita  Mattia  said. 

"As  a community  council,  we  tried  to  kick  these  smugglers  out,  but  that 
didn't  work  because  they  have  people  who  will  defend  them,"  Ray  Mattia 
said . 

What  has  convinced  smugglers  to  move  to  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and 
adjacent  lands  is  the  focus  that  the  Border  Patrol  has  put  on  other 
Southern  Arizona  corridors,  near  Nogales,  Douglas  and  Naco,  Carrillo  said. 
The  "west  desert,"  as  the  patrol  calls  the  area  between  Sasabe  and  Yuma 
County,  is  comparatively  unguarded. 

"You've  got  some  Border  Patrol  presence,  but  not  a lot,  and  some  of  our 
presence  but  not  a lot,"  said  Barnette  of  customs  agents.  "The  smugglers 
have  just  been  taking  advantage  of  our  weaknesses." 

Vast  area  to  patrol 

The  Tohono  O'odham  police  have  48  of  their  71  officers  assigned  to 
patrol  the  reservation,  an  area  the  size  of  Connecticut,  acting  chief 


Richard  Saunders  said.  The  department  has  tried  to  avoid  becoming  an 
enforcer  of  immigration  laws  while  at  the  same  time  responding  to 
community  calls  about  illegal  entrants  or  drug  smugglers. 

To  Ray  Mattia  and  other  residents  of  Menagers  Dam,  the  nation's  police 
haven't  been  patrolling  the  western  parts  of  the  reservation  enough. 

"I  feel  there's  no  protection  here/'  Mattia  said.  "We  either  go  to  the 
Border  Patrol  or  protect  ourselves." 

Saunders  told  a hearing  in  Gu  Vo  last  week,  "We're  doing  the  best  we  can 
with  the  limited  number  of  people  we  have." 

He  and  the  nation's  director  of  public  safety,  Richard  Clifton,  noted 
that  officers  may  be  doing  work  there  that  residents  don't  notice,  and 
that  residents  do  not  always  learn  the  results  of  investigations  in  their 
areas . 

The  solution,  tribal  chairman  Manuel  said,  lies  in  improving  roads  and 
fences  along  the  international  border  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 

"We're  trying  to  get  Border  Patrol  to  deploy  on  the  international 
boundary  so  they  can  deter  the  drug  smugglers  and  illegal  aliens  that  are 
coming  through,"  Manuel  said. 

The  Border  Patrol  is  limited  not  just  by  its  numbers  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  international  boundary  established  in  1854  cuts  across 
traditional  O'odham  lands. 

System  of  informal  crossings 

Under  federal  law,  agents  can  make  tribal  members  go  to  the  official 
ports  of  entry  at  Lukeville  or  Sasabe,  rather  than  crossing  the  border 
through  unofficial  border  gates  on  the  reservation.  But  for  years  agents 
have  allowed  tribal  members  to  pass  through  the  gates  after  questioning 
them  on  their  tribal  status  and  travel  plans,  agents  said. 

"It's  up  to  the  agent's  discretion  to  use  a little  common  sense,"  said 
Edward  "Bud"  Tuffly,  president  of  the  Border  Patrol  agents'  union  local  in 
Southern  Arizona. 

Tribal  members  working  for  the  smugglers  have  taken  advantage  of  that 
informal  system,  Ray  Mattia  said. 

"They  would  come  to  the  border,  drop  all  their  people  (illegal  border 
crossers)  off,  come  through,  and  have  their  people  walk  around,"  Mattia 
said . 

Saunders,  the  nation's  acting  police  chief,  said  tribal  members  make  up 
a small  minority  of  smugglers  working  on  the  reservation,  most  of  whom  are 
from  Mexico  or  other  parts  of  Arizona.  Of  138  drug  arrests  his  department 
has  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  35  were  of  tribal  members,  he 
said . 

Role  of  tribal  members  unclear 

What's  unclear  is  how  many  of  the  nation's  approximately  17,000 
residents  have  helped  smugglers.  The  main  police  forces  arresting 
smugglers  of  people  and  drugs  on  the  nation  are  federal  agencies,  and  they 
said  they  do  not  keep  records  of  how  many  tribal  members  are  among  the 
people  they  arrest  or  prosecute. 

Even  if  they  did,  that  figure  might  be  misleading  because  a traffic  stop 
of  a vehicle  containing  illegal  entrants  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
prosecution  or  even  an  arrest. 

"We'd  stop  tribal  members  all  the  time  with  10  or  15  people  in  the  car. 
We'd  call  Border  Patrol,  and  they  wouldn't  do  anything.  They  would  say  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  won't  prosecute,"  said  Joseph  A.  Patterson,  a 
former  tribal  police  officer. 

Patterson  said  he  was  fired  in  Dune  2001  after  he  punctured  the  tires  of 
a vehicle  parked  at  Little  Tucson,  in  an  effort  to  keep  people-smugglers 
from  using  it. 

"There  are  a whole  lot  of  people  stopped  down  there  with  illegal  aliens 
who  over  the  long  run  are  not  prosecuted  for  smuggling,"  said  John  M. 
France,  who  was  the  patrol  agent  in  charge  of  the  Border  Patrol's  Casa 
Grande  station  from  October  1995  until  February  last  year. 

Limited  number  of  prosecutions 

Casa  Grande  agents  patrol  much  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 


France,  who  is  now  the  deputy  chief  of  the  patrol's  Detroit  sector,  said 
the  reason  for  the  limited  prosecutions  was  that  federal  prosecutors  had 
such  large  caseloads  they  could  accept  only  strong  cases. 

"The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  vigorously  prosecutes  alien-smuggling  cases, 
" said  office  spokeswoman  Camilla  Strongin.  But  she  acknowledged  each  case 
is  accepted  or  rejected  on  its  own  merits. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in 
Tucson  filed  144  alien-smuggling  cases.  Over  the  same  period,  agents  of 
the  Border  Patrol's  Tucson  sector  apprehended  187,583  people.  That's  one 
smuggling  case  per  1,303  apprehensions. 

Sudden  change  in  lifestyle 

Residents  of  the  tiny,  isolated  villages  that  dot  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  say  they  know  when  a neighbor  has  gone  to  work  for  smugglers,  with 
or  without  an  arrest.  Involvement  tends  to  run  in  families,  and  it  often 
becomes  apparent  through  their  activities,  said  Delma  Garcia,  of  Hickiwan, 
a village  in  the  northwestern  reservation. 

"Every  few  months  someone  will  be  driving  a new  car  - and  they  don't 
have  a job,"  Garcia  said. 

Some  face  threats 

To  those  residents  who  aren't  co-opted  by  money,  the  smugglers  issue 
threats.  In  the  days  after  April  7,  when  U.S.  Customs  Service  agents 
seized  8,500  pounds  of  marijuana  from  a Menagers  Dam  home,  a man  came  into 
town  from  Mexico  waving  a rifle  and  threatening  residents  whom  he 
suspected  of  informing.  His  targets  included  64-year-old  Katherine  Moreno, 
she  said. 

"I  told  him  to  go  back  and  tell  these  mafia  people  to  hurry  up  and  do 
something  before  I shoot  them,"  Moreno  said. 

She  and  other  O'odham  who  speak  out  about  smuggling  among  their  own 
people  say  they  are  breaking  with  O'odham  custom  by  airing  their 
complaints.  But  they  hope  it  is  to  a productive  end. 

"A  lot  of  stuff  is  happening  here,  and  people  are  not  acknowledging  it," 
Ray  Mattia  said. 

* Contact  Tim  Steller  at  434-4086  or  at  steller@azstarnet.com. 
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Tribe,  environmentalists  sue  over  dying  California  sea 
By  ROBERT  3ABL0N 
Associated  Press  Writer 
September  4,  2002 

Conservationists  and  an  Indian  tribe  sued  the  federal  government  on 
Wednesday  to  indefinitely  stop  water  transfers  they  claim  could  further 
threaten  the  dying  Salton  Sea. 

The  suit,  filed  in  federal  court  in  Riverside,  could  delay  a complicated 
water  swap  aimed  at  reducing  California's  overuse  of  Colorado  River  water. 

The  suit  claims  that  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  failed  to  complete  mandated  studies  on  restoring  the  sea 
- a landlocked  body  of  water  120  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego  that  is  a 
main  stopping  place  for  tens  of  thousands  of  migrating  birds. 

Trudy  Harlow,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  lawsuit,  saying  government  lawyers  had  yet  to  review  it. 

The  380-square-mile  lake,  created  in  the  desert  by  a 1905  canal  breach, 
survives  mainly  through  agricultural  runoff.  But  with  no  outlet  to  the 


ocean,  it  has  become  increasingly  salty  and  could  be  unable  to  support 
fish  or  wildlife  in  a few  decades. 

A 1998  act  required  the  government  to  develop  a plan  by  2000  to  restore 
the  sea.  The  suit  says  feasibility  studies  and  a final  environmental 
impact  statement  are  two  years  late. 

The  action  was  filed  by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Center  for  Biological 
Diversity  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  whose  members 
historically  have  used  the  sea  and  surrounding  areas  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  other  activities. 

The  sea  is  an  "environmental  treasure,"  said  Elden  Hughes,  chair  of  the 
Sierra  Club's  California/Nevada  Desert  Committee. 

"One  day  last  year  there  were  24,000  white  pelicans  on  the  sea.  That's 
almost  every  white  pelican  that's  in  the  western  United  States,"  Hughes 
said.  "There's  no  other  place  to  go.  Ninety  percent  of  our  wetlands  along 
the  (California)  coast  are  gone.  They've  been  filled  in." 

Hughes  believes  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  completed  its  report  but 
"they're  afraid  of  what  it  will  show,  and  it  might  hamper  their  desire  to 
transfer  water,"  he  said. 

The  sea  is  already  25  percent  saltier  than  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
probably  will  need  at  least  $1  billion  in  work  to  keep  it  from  getting  too 
salty  to  support  its  fish  and  the  birds  that  feed  on  them. 

The  lawsuit  asks  a court  to  bar  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from 
authorizing  any  water  transfers  incompatible  with  the  restoration  of 
California's  largest  lake  until  the  mandated  reports  are  completed. 

The  Salton  Sea  is  the  key  in  a proposed  transfer  of  water  from  Imperial 
County  agriculture  to  San  Diego  for  drinking  water.  The  plan  has  become 
crucial  as  California  tries  to  shrink  its  take  of  Colorado  River  water  by 
15  percent  by  2016. 

Six  other  western  states,  their  populations  growing  rapidly,  want  their 
fair  share  of  river  water. 

The  state  has  a Dec.  31  deadline  to  show  it's  on  track  to  meet  that  goal 
or  risk  an  immediate  cutback  that  would  be  borne  entirely  by  Southern 
California  homes  and  businesses. 

Last  month,  state  senators  sent  Gov.  Gray  Davis  legislation  promoting 
the  transfer.  The  measure  would  provide  at  least  $50  million  from  a 
proposed  November  water  bond  to  help  restore  the  Salton  Sea  and  the  lower 
Colorado  River. 

Meanwhile,  Imperial  Valley  farmers  have  been  offered  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  leave  part  of  their  fields  fallow  and  allow  irrigation  water  to 
be  shipped  to  San  Diego. 
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Town,  Pueblo  craft  jurisdiction  agreement 
Wednesday,  September  11,  2002 
By  Mike  Stauffer,  The  Taos  News 

The  Town  of  Taos  and  Taos  Pueblo  have  drawn  up  an  agreement  "which 
defines  mutually  understood  terms  of  cooperation  between  the  pueblo  and 
town  governments  and  their  respective  police  departments." 

The  agreement  could  be  approved  at  the  Town's  Tuesday  (Sept.  17)  regular 
meeting. 

The  agreement  establishes  interim  procedures  for  the  "arrest  of  Indian 
suspects  with  in  the  disputed  area;  and  the  investigation  of  crimes 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Indian  individuals  within  the  disputed 
area . " 


The  agreement  "pertains  solely  to  arrests  and  investigations  within  the 
area  which  lies  within  both  the  city  limits  and  the  original  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Grant." 

Both  town  and  pueblo  police  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  state  motor 
vehicle  code  and  the  state  criminal  code,  as  well  at  the  town  municipal 
code. 

If  a town  police  officer  "stops  and  arrests  an  Indian,"  town  police  must 
contact  pueblo  police.  Pueblo  police  must  take  custody  of  the  suspect 
within  two  hours. 

The  opposite  holds  true  for  non-Indians.  A pueblo  officer  who  stops  and 
arrests  a non-Indian  contacts  town  police,  which  must  take  custody  of  the 
suspect  within  two  hours. 

"The  Pueblo  of  Taos  criminal  code  applies  only  to  Indians,"  the 
agreement  states.  "Unless  and  until  police  officers  of  the  town  seek  and 
obtain  cross-deputization  as  Taos  Pueblo  police  officers,  only  pueblo 
police  can  arrest  individuals  for  violation  of  pueblo  law." 

A similar  arrangement  applies  to  police  investigation  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  disputed  area. 

Indians  charged  with  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
disputed  are  will  be  referred  to  Taos  Pueblo  Court.  All  felonies  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  an  Indian  within  the  area  will  be  referred  to 
pueblo  and  federal  authorities  for  prosecution,  according  to  the  agreement 

"Until  this  issue  is  settled  by  the  courts,"  Benavidez  said  earlier,  the 
town  (and  pueblo)  will  continue  to  arrest  or  issue  citations  to  Native 
Americans  who  violate  criminal  laws  within  the  boundaries  of  the  over-lap 
area  when  there  is  probable  cause  for  such  an  arrest  or  issuance  of  a 
citation . " 

The  area  in  question  was  a disputed  claim  raised  by  Taos  Pueblo  under 
the  Federal  Pueblo  Land  Claims  Act  of  1924.  At  that  time,  the  Federal 
Government  issued  patents  to  private  non-Indian  landowners  and  compensated 
Taos  Pueblo  for  its  losses. 

The  jurisdictional  entanglement  surfaced  more  than  18  months  ago 
following  a simple,  albeit  brutal,  aggravated  battery  case  involving  two 
men  outside  Pueblo  Allegre  Mall  in  Taos. 

Both  the  victim  and  the  defendant  were  enrolled  members  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

Pueblo  Allegre  Mall,  a small  strip  mall,  is  on  private  property,  but 
located  in  an  area  which  lies  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Grant;  i.e.,  within  the  original  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Grant. 

Since  it  is  also  located  within  Town  of  Taos  limits,  Taos  police 
responded  to  the  call,  which  led  to  the  Ian.  26,  2001,  arrest  of  the 
defendant  on  a charge  of  aggravated  battery.  Fie  was  indicted  Dune  19,  2001 
by  a Taos  Grand  Dury. 

Eighth  Dudicial  District  Court  Dudge  Peggy  Nelson,  however,  agreed  Nov. 
29,  2001,  with  the  defense  attorney's  motion  to  dismiss  the  case, 
determining  that  the  state  lacked  jurisdiction. 
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Witness:  Group  rushed  into  room 
F.  T.  Norton,  Appeal  Staff  Writer 
September  10,  2002 

A group  of  Native  Americans,  accused  in  a 1998  beating  death,  punched 
each  other  in  the  chests  before  "rushing"  into  a Carson  City  motel  room 
with  chains  and  sticks,  a witness  said  Monday  in  the  murder  trial  of  Rocky 
Boice  Dr. 


Boice  is  charged  with  with  first-degree  murder,  burglary,  battery  with 
the  use  of  a deadly  weapon  and  conspiracy  to  commit  battery  in  the  death 
of  Sammy  Resendiz,  25. 

David  Moyle,  23,  one  of  12  people  originally  charged  in  the  death  of 
Resendiz,  said  he  stood  about  30  feet  from  the  door  of  Room  103  at  the 
Round  House  Inn  as  Boice,  carrying  what  Moyle  described  as  a 2-foot-long 
stick,  led  the  group  into  the  room. 

"Within  five  seconds,  I heard  thumping  sounds  and  a ruckus,"  he  said. 

Moyle  said  he  was  hesitant  to  join  the  group  in  "confronting"  the  man 
Boice's  cousin  Jessica  Evans  said  had  hit  her  earlier  in  the  evening. 

"I  didn't  want  to  be  there  in  the  first  place,"  he  said,  adding  he  went 
because  Boice  wanted  to  use  his  truck.  "I  was  sensing  they'd  turn  on  me  if 
I didn't  go.  But  I can't  change  that  now." 

In  1999,  Moyle  pleaded  to  a gross  misdemeanor  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  battery  with  a deadly  weapon.  He  was  sentenced  to  probation. 

He  went  on  to  describe  how  the  group  picked  up  Evans  and  she  told  them 
she  had  been  struck  by  a member  of  the  Eastwood  Tokers  while  at  a party  at 
the  motel  room.  Evans  told  the  group  there  were  15  or  20  gang  members  in 
the  room  and  suggested  they  bring  weapons  of  their  own,  he  said. 

Once  they  reached  the  rear  of  the  motel,  Moyle  said,  a few  of  the  men 
pulled  their  shirts  off  and  began  hitting  each  other  in  the  chest. 

"Rocky  was  mad.  Everyone  was  hyped  up,"  Moyle  said. 

As  he  and  Alejandro  Avila  stood  outside  the  room,  Moyle  said,  he  kept 
waiting  for  gang  members  to  come  pouring  out  of  the  room. 

"I  had  no  idea  there  were  just  a few  people  in  there,"  he  said. 

Only  Resendiz,  Carolee  Simpson  and  Carlos  Lainez  remained  at  the  room, 
which  had  from  five  to  15  people  in  it  during  a party. 

Within  50  seconds,  Moyle  said,  Boice  came  running  out  shouting  "Cops! 
Cops!"  The  group  rushed  to  the  two  vehicles  behind  the  building  and  ended 
up  in  Voltaire  Canyon  where  they  talked  excitedly  of  the  fight  and  shared 
beer,  he  said. 

"I  mainly  heard  discussions  about  the  guy  on  the  bed  and  one  of  them  was 
trying  to  escape. 

"Clint  Malone  said  he'd  hit  (Resendiz's)  arm  and  said  he'd  heard  it 
crack,"  Moyle  testified. 

"Rocky  said  he  was  going  on  the  guy  who  was  on  the  bed  closest  to  the 
window  but  he'd  hit  both  gang  members.  (Lew  Dutchy)  went  after  (Lainez), 
who  was  trying  to  take  off  to  the  bathroom." 

Moyle  said  Evans  was  hugging  everyone  and  thanking  them. 

"They  seemed  to  have  a sense  of  satisfaction  of  getting  revenge  on  the 
dishonorable  thing  that  happened  to  Jessica  Evans,"  he  said.  "I  was  pretty 
shocked.  I never  wanted  to  go  in  any  room  or  attack  anybody." 

Eight  other  defendants  are  expected  to  be  tried  during  the  next  seven 
months:  Frederick  Fred,  Dutchy,  Jaron  Malone,  Clint  Malone,  Mike  Kizer, 
Elvin  Fred,  Sylvia  Fred  and  Evans. 

Alejandro  Avila  pleaded  guilty  to  lesser  charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
battery  in  1999. 

Julian  Contreras  pleaded  guilty  Aug.  24  to  one  count  of  battery  with  a 
deadly  weapon  with  substantial  bodily  harm.  A sentencing  date  has  not  been 
set . 
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Jon  is  locked  down  23  out  of  24  hours  a day  and  is  fighting  for  his 


Religious  Freedom  and  needs  some  contact  with  his  family  and  friends 
from  Pine  Ridge,  Rose  Bud  and  anyone  else  that  can  be  in  his  corner. 

Thank  You, 

~Carol~ 

Ion  Ray  YellowBoy 
#62338  F-3-2-25 

Box  777 

Canon  City,  Colorado  81215 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  IV  NUMBER  52 


FRIDAY,  August  16,  1889. 


OUR  ORDERLY. 

Talk  about  Apaches, 

And  their  being  wild! 

Why,  we  have  a little  fellow, 

A merry  little  child. 

He's  seven  years  old  about. 

You  would  not  heedless  pass  him  by 

As  he  marches  in  and  out. 

Our  little  orderly! 

How  bright  his  buttons  are. 

How  winning  is  his  smile. 

How  willing  are  his  feet 
To  run  a rod,  or  mile'. 

He  lifts  his  cap  with  grace. 

And  carries  notes  day  after  day; 

He  ornaments  the  place. 

Our  Apache  orderly! 

For  his  kindly  offices 
We  are  all  beholden; 

And  we  love  him  just  as  well 
As  if  his  hair  were  golden. 

And  when  the  world  looks  on. 

And  doesn't  dare  to  try. 

What  if  to  them  alarmed 
We  introduce  our  orderly? 


ON  A BAND  STAND. 


Three  children  were  playing  on  a band  stand.  It  was  not  this  band 
stand,  it  was  not  at  an  Indian  school;  still,  it  was  a band  stand  and 
the  two  little  girls  and  the  little  boy  who  were  playing  about  it  that 


morning  were  very  fond  of  doing  so.  They  had  all  sorts  of  games  there, 
they  played  "tag"  and  dodged  behind  the  posts,  and  sometimes  they  swung 
by  the  beams,  because  it  was  a higher  stand  than  the  one  we  know  and 
they  could  run  under  it  and  when  they  were  tired  they  often  sat  down  on 
the  benches  and  told  each  other  stories.  When  they  made  them  up  they 
were  the  funniest  of  all,  and  these  were  often  about  Indians,  for  all 
the  children  took  the  HELPER. 

But  that  morning  something  seemed  to  trouble  Nelly.  She  didn't  play 
with  all  her  heart,  and  in  "tag"  she  was  always  getting  caught  and  being 
"it . " 

"What  makes  you  keep  looking  at  the  clock,  Nelly?"  asked  Annie. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  child. 

"Oh,  she's  just  learned  to  tell  time,  and  she  feels  big,"  cried 
Charlie.  "Why  don't  you  run  faster,  Nell  ?"  he  added. 

"Cause,"  - returned  the  child.  "I'm  going  to,"  she  said  the  next 
moment,  and  started  off  at  full  speed. 

Still,  something  was  the  matter  with  Nelly,  and  the  others  felt  it, 
though  they  went  on  with  their  game.  Then,  when  they  were  tired  and  sat 
down  on  the  stand  and  Annie  told  about  Cinderella  and  came  to  the  place 
where  Cinderella  ran  off  when  the  clock  began  to  strike  twelve,  Nelly 
looked  up  at  the  big  town-clock  and  said  softly;  "Oh,  dear."  And  when 
Charlie  asked  again,  "What's  the  matter,  Nell?"  she  did  not  answer  him 
at  all.  "It's  your  turn  now,"  she  said. 

And  Charlie  began  his  story;  it  was  a long  one  and  very  wonderful, 
something  about  some  sailors  that  had  been  wrecked.  Annie  listened  with 
both  her  ears,  and  she  must  have  tried  to  listen  with  her  tongue,  too, 
or  why  did  she  sit  with  her  mouth  open? 

But  Nelly  did  not  hear  it  all. 

"Now,  it's  your  turn,"  said  Charlie  looking  at  her. 

But  she  didn't  begin.  She  looked  at  the  clock  again. 

"Charlie,"  she  said,  "your  mamma  told  me  to  tell  you  to  come  home  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  it's  ten  now.  I don't  want  you  to  go.  But  I had  to  tell 
you . " 

Oh,  I know,"  cried  the  boy.  Uncle  Alf  is  coming,  and  he  always  brings 
me  something  nice  to  read,  and  sometimes  oranges  and  things.  I must  go 
right,  straight  off."  And  he  ran  away  without  even  waiting  to  say  good 
morning. 

The  other  children  looked  after  him.  "You  can't  play  any  games  with 
two,"  said  Annie  dolefully.  Let's  go  home  and  get  our  dolls." 

"I  don't  want  dolls,"  said  Nelly,  "I'd  rather  tell  stories;  and  we 
were  having  such  a good  time.  I tried  to  forget  it,  but  I couldn't.  I 
kept  remembering  it  all  the  more.  It's  spoiled  our  play.  Let's  go  home, 
Annie . " 

The  children  were  neighbors,  and  Annie 
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From  the  Out  Pupils. 


One  girl  writes: 

"I  am  having  a fine  time  out  here.  I like  to  gather  raspberries,  but 
they  are  all  done.  But  the  blackberries  are  getting  ripe. 

Yesterday  the  men  did  not  come  in  for  supper;  we  had  to  drive  up 
there  to  take  their  supper.  We  ate  on  the  ground,  spread  the  table  cloth 
down.  When  we  were  coming  down  the  road  we  stopped  in  the  corn  field  and 

got  some  corn.  Mrs. 's  sister  is  here.  She  has  a pretty  horse.  His 

name  is  Ned.  He  eats  apples  out  of  our  hands  and  knows  how  to  shake 
hands.  I am  learning  to  cook.  On  Monday,  wash-day  sometimes  I am  the 
cook.  We  have  water  running  up  here  through  a pipe  from  the  spring.  We 
used  to  have  a telegraph  wire  to  draw  the  water  up,  but  now  we  don't 
have  to  draw  it  up.  We  have  lots  of  apples.  Every  morning  before 
breakfast  I gather  them." 

Another  says:  "Dear  school  father.  I thank  you  ever  so  much  for 
letting  me  stay  another  year.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I am  for  not 
going  home  this  summer.  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  about  my  father.  I 
thought  he  was  making  a farmer  and  trying  to  live  among  white  people.  I 
am  afraid  that  my  poor  father  will  be  left  behind  if  he  don't  look  out. 

I don't  think  he  has  a piece  of  land  for  I heard  that  he  is  near  the 
agency.  I don't  think  that  is  a good  place  for  him  to  live,  he  ought  to 
go  away  from  the  agency  and  have  land  of  his  own.  What  will  become  of  my 
father  when  the  hungry  white  people  go  among  the  Indians  and  make  them 
work  for  themselves  and  get  their  own  food  for  their  families?  How  sorry 
I am  for  my  father,  I do  hope  he  will  try  to  live  better  before  I go 
home.  I am  lonesome  for  Carlisle  sometimes." 

One  boy  writes:  "I  have  forgotten  to  let  you  know  how  I am  getting 
along  with  my  farmer's  work,  I guess  just  because  I am  too  busy  every 

day  long.  Sow  1 have  been  over  a month  with  Mr. . He  is  the  best  man 

I ever  worked  for.  I always  go  out  in  the  country  to  make  little  money 
besides  learning  how  to  work  a farm.  So  I do  all  I can.  I am  very  good 
indeed.  Our  harvesting  was  over  on  the  25th  of  Duly.  On  that  night  it 
began  to  rain.  We  got  all  the  wheat  and  oats  all  right  but  nine  loads  of 
hay  got  wet,  because  we  had  just  cut  it  down  and  the  rain  came  down  on  it. 
This  year  a good  many  farmers'  harvests  got  very  wet.  My  boss  was  all 
right,  the  rain  did  not  get  his  oats  wet  because  I tried  hard  to  put  them 
in  before  it  rained.  I am  very  well  and  happy.  I like  my  boss  very  much 

indeed.  This  year  my  wages  are  fifteen  dollars  a month." 

One  of  the  boys  in  Bucks  County  says:  "I  have  been  attending 
Methodist  Sunday  school  and  I have  found  many  new  friends  there,  they 
are  all  very  good  and  kind  to  me.  I have  had  happy  times  with  my  friends 
since  I came  here.  I am  the  only  Indian  boy  that  goes  to  the  Methodist 
church  at  Yardley." 

"I  have  time  this  afternoon,"  writes  one  of  the  girls,  "to  tell  you 

about  my  new  country  home.  I am  well  satisfied  with  it.  And  I have  good 

and  kind  people  to  live  with.  There  are  but  three  in  the  family.  I am 
just  learning  to  milk;  and  when  the  cow  turns  her  head  to  look  at  me,  I 
jump  and  run;  I always  think  she  is  going  to  hook  me.  Some  nights  I go 
after  the  sheep.  There  are  three  flocks  with  nearly  fifty  in  each  flock. 
There  is  a little  girl  here.  She  is  always  asking  me  to  tell  her  more 
about  the  Carlisle  school.  We  live  far  from  any  town.  There  is  a small 
store  about  three  miles  from  here  with  a post  office.  Rosy  Lewis  lives 
about  three  miles  from  here.  But  I have  not  seen  her  yet.  I suppose 
there  were  lots  of  children  went  home.  I read  in  the  Philadelphia  Press 
that  there  were  a hundred  and  forty  eight  went  home.  This  is  all  I can 
write  this  time.  I must  stop  and  get  dinner.  My  love  to  all." 


Saturday  evening  in  the  chapel  Mr.  Stailey  told  us  something  of  his 
experiences  when  he  went  to  Mexico  In  1864,  to  take  charge  of  a mint  to 
coin  the  new  money  under  Maximilian.  He  had  many  adventures  by  the  way, 
several  of  which  were  serious  enough  to  have  prevented  his  ever  reaching 
Mexico.  As,  for  instance,  when  he  was  washed  overboard.  Then  his  boy's 
experience  in  diving  and  swimming  stood  him  in  good  stead.  And  then 


another  time  when  he  was  captured  with  letters  in  his  baggage  and  came 
near  being  stamped  as  a French  spy.  And  again  when  at  last  the  robbers 
released  him  and  he  was  on  his  way  by  steam  tug  to  Vera  Cruz  the 
engineer  died  of  yellow  fever  on  the  passage  and  Mr.  Stailey  was  called 
upon  to  take  his  place.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  that  he  understood  machinery. 

Then,  he  told  us  about  a good  many  things  in  Mexico,  among  others  the 
railroad  from  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  railroad  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
It  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  building  and  had  built  during  all  that 
while  forty  five  miles. 

But  at  last  he  reached  the  city  of  Mexico.  Here  the  new  emperor 
greeted  him  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  carried  him  to  his  mine  where 
he  put  him  in  charge  of  his  works.  And  after  a few  days  there  Mr. 

Stailey  struck  the  first  Maximilian  dollar,  and  soon  after  this  the 
first  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  with  the  stamp  of  Maximilian.  It  is 
probable  that  these  pieces  had  scarcely  lost  their  newness  when  the 
unhappy  Maximilian  was  captured  by  his  enemies  and  shot.  Mr.  Stailey  has 
promised  to  give  us  more  of  his  experiences  sometime. 
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Mr.  Norman  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City. 

Stacy  Matlack  and  Francis  Ortiz  have  come  in  from  farms. 


Frank  lannies  writes  from  Wheatland,  Dakota,  that  he  is  farming. 


The  frame  of  the  stable  is  up,  and  the  carpenters  have  begun  to 
weather  board  it. 


Silas  Childers  writes  from  Tulsa,  Ind.  Ter.  that  he  is  going  to  open 
a tailor  shop  in  that  place. 


Miss  Burgess  and  Miss  Irvine  are  gathering  in  pupils  from  the  Pueblo 
villages  around  Laguna. 


Oliver  Good  Shield  returned  from  a farm  Saturday;  but  he  did  not 
bring  a good  name  with  him. 


Miss  Seabrook  has  returned  from  her  vacation  and  is  again  at  the 
hospital,  and  Miss  Hamilton  has  returned  to  the  teachers'  quarters. 


That  Mrs.  Pratt  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to  set  her  sister  is  only  a 
part  of  the  history;  the  rest  was  saved  for  this  week.  Mrs.  Pratt  has 
also  gone  to  see  --  Mrs.  Pratt! 


That  was  a charming  water-melon  party  the  little  folks  had  last 
Friday.  We  are  very  sure  that  lohnnie,  Don,  Herbert.  Irene,  Ambrose, 
Tommy,  Arty  and  their  friends  thought  so,  too. 


Calcimining  and  friezing  (not  freezing)  in  the  teachers'  quarters. 
How  very  interesting,  especially  to  those  interested.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  all  the  rest  of  the  people  get  envious,  and  envy  is  such  a 
wicked  feeling. 


Wednesday  there  was  a change  in  the  hour  of  work.  The  first  shop  bell 
rings  now  at  five  minutes  before  seven  and  the  second  at  seven  and  in 
the  afternoon  work  lasts  until  a quarter  of  six.  Breakfast  will  now  be 
at  a quarter  past  six  and  supper  at  six  o'clock. 


We  are  not  to  have  Miss  Shears  with  us  the  coming  year;  she  has  left 
the  school  We  shall  miss  her  for  many  reasons,  for  she  had  been  here 
four  years  and  we  enjoyed  her  bright  ways  and  appreciated  the  audible 
sweetness  that  flowed  from  her  finger  tips. 


Saturday  night  we  had-was  it  a surprise  party?  It  was  certainly  a 
party,  and  it  was  a great  surprise,  and,  moreover,  the  inspiring  strains 


had  all  the  refreshment  of  "something  new  under  the  sun."  Now  that  we 
know  what  Mrs.  Campbell  can  do  we  have  had  a good  many  suspicions 
formerly  we  shall  all  turn  Oliver  Twists  and  ask  for  "more." 


Friday,  Miss  Lizzie  Bender  left  us  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
lapan  in  the  autumn  as  a missionary.  If  it  only  could  have  been  that  she 
felt  her  duty  lie  toward  the  Indians  in  the  east  instead  of  the  Indians 
in  the  west!  We  shall  all  miss  her,  but  then  we  shall  remember  that  she 
will  help  to  make  the  cause  she  goes  to  serve  more  real  and  beautiful  to 
the  people  of  lapan. 

It  rained  Tuesday,  it  rained  Wednesday;  but  on  both  days  it  also 
shone . 


The  boys  have  left  the  parade  with  their  base  ball  and  are  back  again 
upon  their  old  ground. 


From  Rosebud  Agency  comes  word  that  Frank  Locke  and  Flope  Blue  Teeth 
are  married. 


Mr.  Stailey  who  is  with  us  now  has  the  distinction  of  having  coined 
the  first  Maximilian  dollar. 


A delightful  discovery!  Some  of  the  new  pupils  are  musical;  we  have 
found  out  two  tenors,  and  nobody  knows  yet  how  many  musical  instruments. 


One  evening  Mrs.  Given  was  telling  her  little  boys  Bible  stories. 
After  she  had  told  them  of  Moses,  she  asked  them  if  they  knew  about 
David.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  a chorus  of  children,  "that's  David  Flodgson,  he's 
a Pueblo." 


When  Saturday  evening  after  Mr.  Stailey' s talk  to  us,  the  Captain 
spoke,  he  gave  us  all  the  strongest  motive  in  the  world  for  doing  our 
best,  the  motive  that  by  doing  it  we  could  come  to  help  others.  He  spoke 
especially  to  the  Pueblos  who  are  near  Mexico  and  related  to  the  Mexican 
Indians  and  who  when  they  are  civilized  will  perhaps  do  a great  deal  for 
the  Mexican  people  who  need  so  much.  This  hope  of  doing  for  others  when 
it  grows  strong  is  more  than  a motive,  it  is  an  inspiration. 


Mr.  Iordan  and  his  boys  have  altered  the  steam  pipes  in  the  school 
rooms  and  chapel  so  as  to  remedy  the  cracking  sounds  by  which  we  were 
annoyed  that  year,  and  the  boiler  rooms  have  been  renovated  and  the 
boilers  overhauled  and  made  ready  for  their  winter's  work.  This  is  from 
excellent  authority.  How  far  off  that  work  seems  in  such  days  as  these. 
Yet  it  is  not;  for  we  shall  wake  up  so  that  morning  before  long  and  find 
that  lack  has  been  busily  at  play.  This  does  not  refer  to  lack  Standing! 


The  M.O.T.B.S.  perceives  that  his  clerk  didinot  tell  his  readers  last 
week  of  arrival  of  two  parties  of  Chippewas:  A party  of  eighteen, 
twelve  boys  and  six  girls,  arrived  on  the  early  train  Wednesday,  and 
another  of  twenty-six,  eighteen  boys  and  eight  girls,  Thursday.  The  boys 
were  David  Abraham,  lonas  E.  Cabay,  lohn  N.  Davis,  Marpass  Cloud, 
lohnson  Adams,  Andrew  Medler,  lohn  Heart,  George  Fisher,  David  Vanacy, 
Daniel  Isaac,  Edward  Peters,  Ernest  Peters,  David  Tipscow,  loseph 
Paymersadung;  Wallace  Williams,  Edward  Compeau,  Daniel  lackson, 

Westbrook  Sharpless,  Mawbeens  Waymegance,  Levi  Chattield,  lames 
Sharpless  , Edward  lackson,  Elmer  Simon,  Samuel  Pruett,  Solomon  Collins, 
lacob  Comboosa,  Smith  Shawwegans,  Levi  Pego,  Enos  Pego.  The  girls  were, 
Rosa  Bourassa,  Aggie  Cloud,  Lucy  Cloud,  Sarah  Vanacy,  Mary  Cook,  lulia 
Shaycaw,  lulia  lackson,  Sara  Williams,  lulia  Williams,  Mary  lane  8ilas! 
Susan  Rodd,  Martha  Isaac,  May  lackson,  lulia  Edward. 
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reached  home  first.  As  Nelly  walked  along  slowly,  trying  with  all  her 
might  to  think  of  something  pleasant  to  do  next  in  her  holiday  and  not 
finding  one  thing,  her  sister  standing  at  the  gate  called  back  into  the 


house,  "Here  she  is  now,  mamma.  Hurry  up,  little  girl,"  she  said  to 
Nelly.  "If  you'd  come  home  two  minutes  later  you  would  have  missed  a 
splendid  long  drive.  Mamma  wanted  to  take  you,  but  she  couldn't  wait  to 
find  you.  She  is  going  to  Winchester.  Run  into  the  house  and  get  your 
other  hat." 

But  the  little  girl  stood  perfectly  still  for  a moment.  She  was  so 
astonished.  She  had  tried  as  hard  as  she  could  not  to  do  the  right 
thing,  she  had,  as  she  had  told  Annie,  really  tried  to  forget  the 
message;  but  she  hadn't  forgotten  it,  she  had  given  it,  and  then  she  had 
thought  her  day  spoiled.  And  now?  There  was  no  game,  and  no  story,  that 
she  liked  half  so  well  as  a ride.  And  if  she  had  not  told  Charlie  she 
would  not  have  had  this  one. 

It  was  very  funny.  Was  this  the  way  things  happened? 

Not  always,  by  any  means  Nelly.  Only  sometimes. 


Indian  Energy 

lulia  Powlas  writes  from  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  that  since  her  return 
from  Carlisle,  she  has  spent  a few  days  with  lemima  Wheelock.  And  did 
she  find  Demima  a specimen  of  Indian  indolence?  Her  friends  here  can 
much  more  easily  believe  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  that  young 
lady,  an  apt  pupil  in  her  studies  a next  year's  graduate,  so  far  from 
allowing  herself  to  settle  into  indolence,  was  out  in  the  field  with  a 
reaping  machine  cutting  wheat  with  her  father  and  doing  it  well,  too,  as 
lemima  has  a way  of  doing  her  work. 

This  is  not  a girl  who  will  spoil  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
She  was  one  of  the  pupil  teachers  at  Carlisle,  and  showed  quite  as  much 
aptitude  at  getting  ideas  into  the  heads  of  the  younger  children,  as  in 
reaping  her  father's  wheat  fields. 

One  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  when  the  higher  education  for  the  Indian 
comes,  and  come  it  surely  will,  Demima,  if  living,  will  be  on  hand  for 
it . 

And  lulia  went  out  to  the  field  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  try  the 
reaping  also;  and  she  did.  "I  liked  it  very  much,"  she  says, 

"although  that  was  the  first  time  ever  got  on  the  reaper  in  all  my 
life." 

Dulia's  own  work  is  to  begin  in  September. 

Then  she  is  to  open  her  school.  She  graduated  here  this  summer  and  went 
home  to  teach;  and  together  with  her  diploma  she  carried  away  with  her 
that  desire  to  do  good  work  which  she  caught  here.  She  has  already  begun 
to  plan  for  her  schoolwork. 

She  has  not  seen  Lily  or  Alice  Cornelius  since  her  return,  but  hears 
that  Alice  is  gaining  strength. 


Animated  Letters: 

When  may  "t"  be  called  a musician? 

When  is  "e"  a good  bargainer? 

When  is  "g"  a happy  letter? 

When  does  "k"  turn  part  of  a church  into  a rogue? 

When  does  "1"  turn  are  a reptile  into  a means  of  ascent? 

When  does  "s"  turn  a thing  badly  done  into  something  foolish? 
When  does  "a"  win  a wager? 

When  does  "s"  put  a musical  instrument  out  of  tune? 

When  does  "r"  turn  a man's  wages  into  food? 

When  does  "i"  change  distance  into  beauty? 

When  is  "o"  a long  letter? 

When  does  "p"  turn  a thin  man  into  wood? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  DIAMOND  PUZZLE: 

123456789 

1 Y 

2 FEB 

3 BASER 

4 FANTAIL 


5YESTE  RDAY 

6 BEARDED 

7 RIDER 

8 LAD 

9 Y 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


Transcribed  weekly  for  distribution.  [Note:  The  next  couple  months' 
HELPERS  will  be  sporadic  but  I should  be  back  in  my  weekly  groove  after 
Thanksgiving.  -Barb] 
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Navajo  Spaceships-  Laughing  Road 

An  Online  Writing  Journal,  Prose  & Poetry  by  John  Rustywire,  Navajo 

Grazing  Permit 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

A young  Navajo  man  came  into  see  me,  he  got  back  into  town  late  last 
night  and  dropped  by.  He  comes  from  Pueblo  Pintado,  somewhere  near  there 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Like  many  he  goes  home  on 
weekends  to  help  out.  He  used  to  go  quite  a bit,  hauling  hay,  grain, 
fencing  materials  and  would  head  out  Friday  at  noon  and  get  back  for  work 
by  Monday  at  7 in  the  morning.  His  father  raised  him,  and  like  many  of  us 
had  to  make  his  own  way,  going  to  Ft.  Wingate  to  boarding  school.  He  got  a 
job  near  here  and  married  a girl  from  Smith  Lake,  but  she  was  adopted  out 
when  she  was  young  and  knows  more  about  city  life  than  the  reservation. 

She  will  go  with  him  but  only  when  she  has  to,  but  Irv  goes  home  all  the 
time. 

I met  his  father  and  mother,  they  are  traditional  people,  we  camped  by 
one  another  one  time,  building  a chaoh,  shade  house  which  we  used  way  up 
here  in  Utah.  His  father  was  a good  man,  who  silversmithed  until  his  eyes 
got  bad.  He  passed  away  last  year.  His  brothers  stayed  with  his  mother  on 
the  rez,  and  he  would  go  home  to  check  on  her. 

He  came  in  and  told  me  his  brother  now  has  the  grazing  permit,  it  is  in 


his  name.  When  he  got  home,  he  found  out  his  mother  had  given  it  to  his 
brother.  Irv  was  upset,  because  he  had  left  the  rez  to  improve  himself,  to 
get  ahead  and  hopefully  to  eventually  move  back.  No,  with  a surety  that 
one  day  that  place  would  be  his,  since  he  is  the  eldest.  He  made  many 
pilgrimages  home  to  help  with  cutting  firewood,  hauling  hay,  taking  them 
to  town.  He  used  to  mention  his  brothers  partied  alot  and  he  would  have 
help  out  when  they  got  in  trouble,  or  something  was  left  undone,  like  not 
enough  grain  for  the  few  cows  they  had.  He  would  drive  all  night  and  drop 
off  a few  sacks  and  head  back. 

His  mother  told  him,  she  gave  the  grazing  permit  to  his  brother,  the  one 
who  got  in  trouble  all  the  time.  When  he  got  home  his  brother  told  him, 
that  Irv  no  longer  had  a say  over  anything  there  since  he  had  moved  away. 
Irv  asked  his  mother  about  this  and  he  could  not  understand  it.  I listened 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  the  bitterness  of  it  was  thick  in  his  voice. 

I told  him,  that  I used  to  work  at  Navajo  Land  Administration  and  that 
part  of  my  work  involved  trying  to  resolve  land  disputes.  You  see  grazing 
permits  are  the  nearest  thing  to  a land  deed  there  is  on  the  rez.  So 
whoever  controls  the  grazing  permits  controls  use  of  the  land.  The  BIA 
maintains  the  permits  and  won't  issue  anymore  than  the  14000  allocated  to 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  This  means  that  with  300,000  with  a median  age  of 
19  that  only  14,000  individuals  control  the  use  of  the  land.  It  is  the  one 
divisive  issue  that  makes  enemies  of  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins,  because  the  holder  of  the  permit  can  literally  throw  you  off  the 
land  if  they  choose  too. 

Sitting  at  land  administration  where  a family  was  disputing  because  a 
brother  who  inherited  the  grazing  permit  threw  his  sister  off  the  land, 
even  though  she  had  a house  there  and  had  been  living  there  for  15  years. 
She  had  to  leave.  We  were  trying  to  work  out  an  arrangement  between  them. 
When  she  came  in,  she  sat  down  and  then  whipped  her  brother  with  a piece 
of  barbed  wire.  She  did  this  because  her  brother  had  thrown  her  off  the 
land.  The  wounds  from  such  a thing  run  deep  and  last  a lifetime  with  some 
disputes  going  back  two  generations. 

I told  Irv,  that  the  BIA  will  not  divide  the  grazing  permit  and  it  must 
go  to  one  member  of  the  family.  In  this  case,  she  had  to  give  it  someone 
who  is  living  there.  It  is  the  way  it  is  done  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
With  so  many  young  people  out  trying  to  get  ahead,  they  hope  to  return  to 
their  native  land  to  live,  but  without  some  reform,  the  14,000  grazing 
permit  ceiling  creates  hardship  for  them.  The  grazing  permit  holder  must 
give  consent  even  for  construction  of  a home  on  the  land. 

One  area  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  Fort  Defiance  Veteran  Cemetary,  it  is 
full.  People  are  being  buried  in  the  nooks  and  crannies.  The  roads  through 
the  cemetary  are  now  plots  and  there  is  no  more  room.  The  adjacent  grazing 
permit  holders  will  not  consent  to  the  release  of  5 acres  to  add  to  the 
cemetary.  In  some  cases  grazing  permit  holders  are  provided  compensation 
for  use  of  the  land,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  school  near  Burnside 
Junction.  The  grazing  permit  holders  family  there  received  paved  roads, 
sewer,  a windmill,  stock  watering,  pipelines  and  monetary  compensation  to 
buy  furniture  and  jobs  with  the  school  district. 

I spoke  to  him  about  this,  this  young  man  from  Pintado,  he  was  angry  and 
upset.  I explained  that  there  needs  to  be  reform  to  this  antiquated  system, 
but  it  would  take  a one  term  Navajo  President  and  likewise  a one  term 
Navajo  Nation  Council.  In  past  elections,  I have  gone  to  Shiprock  to  the 
candidates  forum  and  put  this  problem  and  question  to  each  of  the 
candidates  to  see  what  there  response  would  be.  None  of  them  would  answer 
it,  they  merely  said  it  will  take  study.  All  this  talk  did  no  good  to  Irv, 
he  sat  sourfaced  in  front  of  me.  In  the  end  he  said  to  me,  you  know  it  is 
no  ones  fault,  but  my  own.  I chose  to  leave  home,  when  I should  have 
stayed  and  this  is  what  I get  it.  I am  alone  now  and  it  is  my  fault. 

Another  family  divided  over  land... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Poem:  Friendship"  

Date:  Wed,  21  Aug  2002  08:33:52  +0100 
From:  "Lone  Eagle"  <john@loneeagle. co. uk> 


Sub j : Poetry 

>To:  <gars@nanews.org> 

Hi  Gary  sorry  to  hear  of  your  crash  I am  lucky  when  things  go  wrong  I 
just  shout  help  to  my  son  Elvis  who  works  as  an  IT  man 
and  he  come's  and  fixes  it  for  me  , You  wanted  some  poetry  well  I was 
sent  this  little  verse  by  an  eldlery  lady  who  visited  us  in  our  Tipi  at 
a country  music  festival  I do  not  know  who  wrote  it  but  think  the  words 
are  great  and  true  and  hope  you  like  it  and  can  find  room  for  it  . 

Friendship 

Friendship  is  a Priceless  Gift 
That  cannot  be  brought  or  sold 

But  it's  Value  is  far  greater  than  a mountain  of  Gold 

For  gold  is  cold  and  lifeless 
it  can  neither  see  nor  hear 

And  in  times  of  trouble  it's  powerless  to  cheer 

It  has  no  ears  to  listen 
nor  heart  to  understand 
it  can  not  bring  you  comfort 
Or  reach  out  a helping  hand 

So  when  you  ask  God  for  a Gift 
Be  thankful  if  he  sends  not  riches 
nor  diamonds  or  pearls 
But  the  love  of  a Friend. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  09  Sep  2002  06:25:20  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  23-29 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

23 

This  life  is  but  a brief  moment  in  my  existence. 

24 

Fly  with  me  to  the  high  aerie  of  dreams. 

25 

Take  time  to  hear  the  voices  of  children. 

26 

A symphony  of  birds  sings  together  in  the  trees  just  before  sunset. 

27 

Conquer  fear;  do  not  let  fear  conquer  you. 

28 

If  you  want  to  succeed,  you  must  first  try. 

29 

Creativity  is  the  key  to  success  in  every  endeavor. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Native  America  Calling"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  16  Sep  2002  10:16:56  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  live  from  Phoenix  + Native  Voices,  Native  Votes 


+ Music  from  2002  Nammy  Winners  + VFTC  remembers  9/11  + more.. 

1)  Native  Voices,  Native  Votes 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  9/16  - 9/20  (live  from  Phoenix) 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - America:  A Year  Later 

4)  Different  Drums  - Music  from  2002  Nammy  Winners 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  Features  Howard  Lyons 

1)  Native  Voices,  Native  Votes 

Hear  Indian  leaders  ask  the  New  Mexican  Gubernatorial  Candidates  about 
Indian  Issues  that  are  of  importance  to  Native  voters  including  education, 
health,  and  economic  opportunity. 

A panel  of  four  Native  American  leaders  will  visit  with  each  of  the 
candidates  separately  for  about  30  minutes  each  for  an  in-depth  discussion 
on  the  issues.  This  program  is  designed  with  the  goal  of  raising  awareness 
of  where  the  candidates  stand  on  issues  affecting  Native  Americans 
throughout  the  state  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Indian  Country. 
Listen  online  at  airos.org  Tuesday  9/17/02  9pm  - 10:30pm  ET  (7pm  - 8:30pm  MT) 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  9/16  - 9/20  (live  from  Phoenix) 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 

Native  America  Calling  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  the  National  Summit 
on  Emerging  Tribal  Economies  at  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza,  this  Monday 
through  Thursday. 

MON  - 9/16:  Music  Maker  Edition:  Casper: 

Looking  for  the  recipe  for  the  Rock  Steady  sound  of  Native  Reggae, 
mon?  It's  one  part  traditional  storytelling,  one  part  rhythm  of  ancient 
songs,  one  part  voices  of  today's  Native  youth,  and  one  part  passion  of  a 
modern  Hopi  entertainer.  Mix  that  with  a captivating  multicultural  beat  and 
what  you  get  is  Casper  Lomayesva  and  the  602  Band.  The  music  of  Casper  is 
reaching  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Hopi  Land  and  Indian  Country.  Can  the 
message  of  Native  tradition  merge  with  a contemporary  genre  to  create  peace 
and  love?  loin  us  as  the  band  performs  new,  unreleased  songs  live  on  our 
music  maker  edition. 

TUE  - 9/17:  Socialism  vs.  Capitalism  on  Tribal  Lands: 

Socialism  is  defined  as  a system  in  which  production,  distribution  and 
political  power  is  owned  collectively.  Capitalism  is  defined  as  a system  in 
which  production,  distribution,  and  political  power  are  owned  privately,  or 
corporately.  Which  description  better  describes  tribal  and  village 
communities?  If  economic  independence  for  tribal  nations  is  the  goal,  how 
can  Native  America,  Corporate  America  and  U.S.  federal  agencies  collaborate 
and  partner  more  efficiently  to  achieve  it?  And,  is  capitalism  really  the 
answer  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Native  America?  Guests  include  Secretary  of 
Interior  Gale  Norton. 

WED  - 9/18:  From  Smoke  Signals  to  Microwaves: 

Only  a few  decades  ago,  who  would  have  imagined  a cell  phone  that  fits 
inside  a shirt  pocket?  Tribes  are  now  investing  in  telecommunications 
services  for  their  reservations.  But  there  remains  a tremendous  disparity 
from  what  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  access  to  and  what  is  available  on  the 
rez.  Part  of  the  National  Summit  on  Emerging  Tribal  Economies,  taking  place 
this  week  in  Phoenix,  is  exploring  economic  opportunities  in  improving 
telecommunications  inf rastructure  among  tribes.  What  economic  and  physical 
barriers  limit  bridging  the  communications  chasm  on  tribal  lands?  Guests 
include  3.D.  Williams  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Telephone  Authority. 

THU  - 9/19:  Bioscience  Research  for  Native  America: 

The  health  epidemic  caused  by  diabetes  and  obesity  in  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  families  is  staggering.  Now,  tribes  are  using  gaming  profits 
to  fight  back.  Recently,  tribes  in  Arizona  agreed  to  pledge  $5  million  to 
help  establish  the  internationally  coveted  Arizona  Bioscience  and 
Biomedicine  Institutes  in  downtown  Phoenix.  Tribal  leaders  hope  the 
investment  pays  off  by  improving  the  health  of  their  people.  Can  the 
secrets  of  diabetes  and  obesity  be  found  through  bioscience  and  genomic 


research?  Invited  guests  include  Ivan  Makil,  President  of  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Community. 

FRI  - 9/20:  Traditional  Native  Parenting: 

All  across  Native  America  there  are  thousands  of  children  growing  up  in 
single-parent  homes.  Traditionally,  in  many  Native  cultures,  parenting  has 
always  involved  the  extended  family.  But  does  that  still  exist?  Racing  with 
time  and  working  to  make  a decent  living,  even  in  two-parent  homes,  the 
demand  to  spend  quality  time  with  children  can  be  hard  to  meet.  Even  more 
demanding  is  teaching  culture,  tradition  and  language.  How  can  traditional 
parenting  programs  help?  Are  aunts,  uncles,  grandparents  or  other  relatives 
pitching  in  to  help  raise  your  children?  Invited  guests  include  Evelyn 
Ankerpont  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  Parent  Pride  Program. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - America:  A Year  Later 

This  week,  listeners  will  hear  a special  commemorative  VOICES  FROM  THE 
CIRCLE  - America:  A Year  Later. 

VFTC  will  air  the  music  and  thoughts  of  Native  Americans  as  it  relates  to 
the  tragic  events  of  9/11  and  subsequent  actions.  We  honor  those  who  have 
walked  on,  those  who  have  survived  and  those  who  have  served  as  heroes. 
Dine'  Radmilla  Cody  begins  our  program  with  a beautiful  version  of  "God 
Bless  America . " 

Frequent  R.  Carlos  Nakai  collaborator  Peter  Kater  brings  us  thoughtful 
pieces  "Prayer  for  Peace"  and  "If  Men  Were  at  Peace." 

Lakota  Thunder  honors  Ogitchidah  & Ogitchidahkwe  with  a "Veteran's  Song." 

Ah  Nee  Mah  honors  wounded  combat  vets  with  "The  White  Feather."  Eli  Secody 
honors  US  forces  in  Afghanistan  Native  American  Church  style  with  "American 
Warrior . " 

The  Thunderbird  Sisters  sing  of  the  use  of  sacred  herbs  and  how  they  may  be 
used  at  this  crucial  time  in  our  history:  "Rise  above  my  Enemy  upon  the 
Smoke."  Walela  presents  what  has  become  a universal  prayer  to  'g  manidou  - 
"Amazing  Grace . " 

Even  the  most  trying  times  have  some  positive  moments.  Keith  Bear  gives  us 
a good  example  with  "Warrior's  Return  Song."  Everyone  on  the  home  front 
aches  for  their  loved  ones  to  return.  It  is  clear  to  see  and  hear  with 
this  "War  Mother's  Song." 

Golana  plays  a soundscape  with  "As  Long  as  the  Waters  Run." 

There  is  hope  in  the  midst  of  conflict.  Buffy  Sainte  Marie  gives  us  an 
uplifting  version  of  her  song  "This  is  my  Country."  Lawrence  Laughing 
brings  us  together  with  a "Unity  Song." 

AO  concludes  this  special  edition  of  VFTC  with  a forward-looking  "America." 
Let  us  never  be  distracted  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  truly  blessed  by 
The  Creator. 

We  are  still  here! 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 9/16:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 9/17:  4am 
Saturday  - 9/21:  3pm 
Sunday  - 9/22:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 9/23:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums  - Music  from  2002  Nammy  Winners 

This  week.  Different  Drums  brings  you  a full  hour  of  music  from  CD's 
awarded  Nammys  at  the  recent  Native  American  Music  Awards  ceremonies.  Tune 
in  for  good  sounds  from  the  Artist  of  the  Year,  Best  Female  Artist,  Flutist 
of  the  Year,  Record  of  the  Year  and  more,  as  we  share  songs  from  Nammy 
winners  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  9/17:  10am,  4pm 
Wednesday  9/18:  4am 
Saturday  9/21:  5pm 
Sunday  9/22:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  9/23:  6am 


5)  alterNative  Voices 

Vernon,  our  news  guy,  is  back  from  vacation  with  news  about  a Senator  who 


intervened  for  frybread  on  the  National  Mall  in  DC  and  a southern  AZ  tribe 
assisting  the  Feds  in  tracking  weapons  smugglers  on  the  US  border. 

We  discuss  the  follow-up  story  of  Miss  NC  suing  for  her  crown's  return  and 
other  stories. 

Music  includes:  Robert  Tree  Cody's  Maze,  Karen  Therese,  Ulali,  Coyote  Zen 
and  more. 

The  events  calendar  is  reflecting  the  fall  season  with  several  upcoming 
national  events. 

We  are  always  available  online  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  9/18:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  9/19:  4am 
Saturday  9/21:  6pm 
Sunday  9/22:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  9/23:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  Features  Howard  Lyons 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  contemporary  Native  American  music  from  Martha 
Redbone,  Robbie  Robertson,  Wade  Fernandez,  The  Atoll,  Native  Roots,  Lucie 
Idlout  and  a special  remix  from  Lunar  Drive.  Then  host  Gregg  McVicar  has  a 
conversation  with  Mohawk  singer/songwriter  Howard  Lyons  about  his  music  and 
the  message  of  peace  and  democracy  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Six-Nations  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  9/19:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  9/20:  4am 
Saturday  9/21:  4pm 
Sunday  9/22:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  9/23:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Sep  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Janet  Smith, 

Gary  Smith,  ErthAvengr,  mikola  18,  Chris  Milda,  Carol/Thundering  Drums, 
Barbara  Landis,  Lone  Eagle,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  AIROS 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Sep  25  10:38:26  2002 

Date:  25  Sep  2002  00:06:39  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.039 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
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Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives  and  Tn-Ind  Mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  soc . culture . native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"The  Great  Mother  sent  you  to  this  country,  and  we  hope  she  will  be 
good  to  us  for  many  years.  The  Americans  gave  at  first  large  bags 
of  flour,  sugar,  and  many  blankets;  the  next  year  it  was  only  half 
of  the  quantity;  and  the  following  years  it  grew  less  and  less;  and 
now  they  give  only  a handful  of  flour." 

"We  want  to  get  fifty  dollars  for  the  Chiefs  and  thirty  dollars  for 
all  the  others,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  we  want  the  same  every 
year  for  the  future.  We  want  to  be  paid  for  all  the  timber  that  the 
police  and  whites  have  used,  since  they  came  to  our  country.  If  it 
continues  to  be  used  as  it  is,  soon  there  will  be  no  firewood  left 
for  the  Indians.  I hope.  Great  Father,  that  you  will  give  us  all 
that  we  ask. " 

Medicine  Calf,  Blackfeet 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  | 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  past  Thursday  I watched  with  a very  heavy  heart  the  Dreamcatcher 
presentation  on  WorldLink  TV  "The  Broken  Rainbow."  It  detailed  the 
history  of  the  usurpation  of  traditional  Flopi  leadership,  the  infiltration 
by  a Phoenix  Attorney,  and  subsequent  raping  of  Big  Mountain  by  Kerr-McGee, 
Peabody  and  the  energy  industry.  The  documentary  clearly  traced  the 
shameful  ways  the  Navajo  and  Flopi  traditional  homelands  and  pathways  have 
been  stripped  by  a greedy  industry  and  society  that  does  not  care  that 
their  greed  has  lead  to  cultural  and  actual  genocide. 

Then  this  past  Friday  I was  greeted  by  a headline  that  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  has  advised  the  Bush  administration  to  veto  the  energy 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


bill  making  its  way  through  Congress  if  ANWR  was  not  "again"  included  in 
the  package.  After  months  and  months  of  evidence  that  exploring,  drilling 
and  exporting  oil  from  ANWR  will  literally  destroy  a very  fragile 
wilderness  area,  the  Secretary  has  threatened  to  take  her  ball  and  go  home 
if  we  don't  play  the  game  her  way. 

Norton  has  already  proven  she  has  no  conscience  when  it  comes  to  native 
people.  After  the  court  appointed  monitor  demonstrated  DOI  computers  were 
easy  targets  for  penetration  and  record  altering,  she  withheld  trust 
payments  as  a "pay  back",  claiming  her  hands  were  tied  and  she  was  simply 
complying  with  the  court's  wishes.  Bullshit!  The  distribution  of  those 
checks  did  not  require  the  public  to  have  access  to  those  computers.  The 
vulnerable  ones  could  have  been  taken  offline  and  those  checks  could  still 
be  generated.  After  all,  somehow  those  checks  got  generated  before  the 
Internet,  didn't  they?  And  somehow  the  Parks  service  computers  got  back 
online  months  before  even  the  first  Native  check  was  issued.  This  was  a 
brat  hurting  those  she  could  in  a snit.  Yes,  people  died  as  a result, 
but  they  were  just  a bunch  of  old  or  sick  Indians. 

Dodd  and  Blumenthal  also  continue  their  quest  to  derecognize  tribes  and 
stop  any  future  recognition.  After  all,  we  can't  have  Indians  developing 
any  influence  or  self-support  when  such  good  care  is  being  taken  of  them. 
Mighty  white  of  those  folks.  Mighty  white. 

Danet  and  I were  blessed  with  participation  in  a celebration  honoring 
the  change  of  seasons  with  our  brothers  in  USP  Atlanta.  You  ever  want  a 
little  perspective  on  how  to  appreciate  the  joy  of  singing  parises  to 
Creator  and  the  gifts  of  life  and  breath,  go  help  brothers  or  sisters  in 
the  ironhouse,  or  native  elders  and  children  on  the  rez  or  in  urban  areas. 
You  will  also  grow  in  your  own  path,  and  isn't  learning  one  of  the  first 
instructions? 

Also  this  weekend  we  learned  something  critical  about  our  children  at 
a pow  wow  where  we  were  drumming.  Rachel  Pashman,  a Nachez  working  with 
the  state  family  services  agency  asked  to  speak  to  the  group.  The  story 
she  told  was  chilling.  There  are  over  fifty  Indian  children  -- 
acknowledged  Indian,  not  just  ' greatgrandma  was  an  Indian  princess'  -- 
who  are  available  for  adoption  in  Georgia.  The  Georgia  family  services 
officials  didn't  have  Indian  families  asking  to  adopt,  so  they  are  on  the 
verge  of  making  them  available  to  non-Indian  adoptive  families.  Fifty- 
some  little  ones  will  be  assimilated  this  year  alone  if  Indian  families 
don't  act. 

Ms.  Pashman  has  been  charged  with  the  task  of  contacting  and 
recruiting  families  from  the  30,000  Indian  families  in  Georgia  to  adopt 
an  Indian  child  or  sibling  group.  She's  taking  the  pow  wow  road  as  one 
of  the  routes  to  contacting  us--and  is  the  first  to  do  this. 

We've  lived  in  this  state  for  close  to  10  years  now,  and  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  public,  especially  Indian  issues  that  whole  time. 

This  is  the  FIRST  we've  heard  of  adoption-eligible  Indian  children  in 
this  state.  Our  Alabama  friend  say  they  have  never  heard  of  this  in  their 
state,  either.  But  are  they  there,  too?  I'm  betting  yes.  We  knew  about 
states  like  Arizona,  or  New  Mexico,  or  South  Dakota  where  there  are 
reservations  --  but  here  in  our  backyards?  It  never  crossed  our  minds. 

Indian  families  who  are  interested  in  having  children,  or  more 
children  in  their  families  need  to  be  aware  that  even  though  you  haven't 
heard  about  it  --  there  may  be  children  who  need  you  in  your  state.  We 
have  lost  too  many  of  our  children  to  well-meaning  adoptive  homes  outside 
our  culture.  Contact  your  state  social  services  departments  and  ASK. 

They  are  used  to  prospective  parents  coming  to  them  and  begging  for  a 
child.  Most  are  not  going  to  come  looking  for  you  as  Rachel  Pashman  has. 
If  you're  an  Indian  in  Georgia  and  you'd  like  to  consider  adopting  an 
Indian  child  --  contact  Rachel  at  229-377-7473. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Dorothy  George  Baker 
09/23/02 

FORT  HALL  - Dorothy  George  Baker,  82,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  on  Friday, 
Sept.  20,  2002,  at  the  Bannock  Regional  Long-term  Care  Center.  She  was  the 
oldest  living  familial  descendent  of  Sacajawea  and  great  granddaughter  of 
Chief  Tendoy. 

Dorothy  was  born  on  Duly  27,  1920,  to  Willie  and  Emma  (Tendoy)  George  in 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  She  was  raised  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  and 
attended  schools  at  the  Fort  Hall  Boarding  School  and  later  Chemawa  Indian 
School . 

She  grew  up  learning  the  native  traditions  that  she  carried  with  her 
throughout  her  life  and  shared  with  so  many  people. 

Her  given  Indian  name  meant  "Mother  Earth."  She  was  a very  loving  person 
that  had  a gift  for  being  able  to  raise  and  care  for  many  people 
throughout  her  life.  She  married  Doe  R.  Baker  and  they  had  one  son.  She 
also  raised  two  grandchildren,  step  daughters,  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins'  siblings  as  if  they  were  her  own  children. 

Dorothy  worked  as  a nurse  at  the  old  Fort  Hall  hospital  when  she  was 
younger.  She  worked  on  the  tribal  health  and  welfare  committee,  was  a 
housing  board  member  and  served  as  the  elderly  nutrition  director.  She 
served  on  the  Gibson  recreation  committee  for  years  and  held  many  elected 
positions . 

As  part  of  her  many  callings  she  was  required  to  travel  extensively, 
which  she  greatly  enjoyed.  She  made  many  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Portland  area  office.  In  addition  she  also  ranched  cattle  and  horses. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  her  life  was  traditionally  dedicating  the 


Sacajawea  Center  site  in  Salmon,  Idaho,  last  year  to  commemorate  her 
famous  ancestral  relative. 

She  was  a devout  Christian  woman  and  loved  to  attend  worship  services, 
regardless  of  the  denomination.  She  attended  Presbyterian  church.  Assembly 
of  God  church,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  as 
well  as  the  Native  American  Church  and  Sun  Dance  ceremonies. 

She  is  survived  by  two  grandchildren,  Jessica  and  Leslie  Dr.  Baker  of 
Fort  Hall;  one  brother,  Wayne,  and  a sister,  Eloise  Lopez,  both  of  Gibson; 
two  adopted  brothers,  Haywood  Big  Day  of  Pryor,  Mont.,  and  Jack  Contor  of 
Fort  Hall;  four  step  daughters,  Ilene  (Boyd)  Hootchoo,  Jennifer  (Stanley) 
Christy,  Melba  (Mayo)  Haskett  and  Geraldine  (Howard)  Doore,  all  of  Fort 
Hall;  and  numerous  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  one  son,  Leslie  Baker,  Sr.; 
brothers,  Frank,  Raymond,  Wilford,  and  Floyd;  and  sisters  Rosalie,  Rosilia 
and  Ernestine. 

A viewing  will  begin  at  her  home  in  Fort  Hall  on  Bench  Road  near  the 
Bottoms  on  Monday  morning  at  10  a.m.  and  will  continue  until  funeral 
services,  which  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002,  at  her 
home.  Traditional  burial  services  will  follow  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Gibson 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Hill  Funeral  Home  in 
Blackfoot . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Idaho  State  Journal/Pocatello,  ID. 
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September  18,  2002 

Sencionita  Lucier 

SENCIONITA  LUCIER  , 71,  of  La  Villita,  died  Tuesday.  She  was  born  on 
December  22,  1930,  in  Ledoux. 

She  married  William  Lucier  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo,  on  February  19,  1952. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  L.  Lucier;  brother, 
Feliciano  Martinez;  and  her  parents,  Abelino  and  Feloniz  Martinez.  She  is 
survived  by  her  children,  Barbara  Valdez  and  husband  Paul  of  El  Guache, 
Leonard  Lucier  of  Alcalde,  Edith  Garcia  and  husband  Ross  of  Alcalde, 
William  Lucier  and  wife  Cindy  of  Arroyo  Seco,  Irene  Archuleta  and  husband 
Richard  of  Taos,  and  Edward  Lucier  of  La  Villita;  17  grandchildren  and  10 
great-grandchildren;  brothers  and  sisters,  Consuelo  Montano  of  Ledoux, 
Martina  Lucero  and  husband  Rudy  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Beatrice  Trujillo  and 
husband  Leroy  of  Las  Vegas,  Presel  Romero  and  husband  Max  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo 
, Abelino  Martinez  of  Ledoux,  Leo  Martinez  and  wife  Delia  of  Santa  Fe,  and 
Ruben  Martinez  and  wife  Elsie  of  Clayton;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday  and  a rosary  is  scheduled  for  7 
p.m.  at  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Juan  Pueblo.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Holy  Cross 
Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

September  19,  2002 

Garry  W.  Kills  Ree 

PINE  RIDGE  - Garry  W.  Kills  Ree,  54,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  17, 
2002,  at  Gordon  (Neb.)  Memorial  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Ruby  Kills  Ree,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 

Byron  Kills  Ree  and  David  Kills  Ree,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Chet  Kills 


Ree,  Casper,  Wyo.;  one  daughter,  Cherie  Ghost  Bear,  Ethete,  Wyo.;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

First-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Church 
Hall  in  Manderson.  Second-night  wake  begins  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  20,  at 
St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Stephen's,  Wyo. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  21,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Dave  Matzko  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  21,  2002 

Lyle  3.  Eagle  Bull 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Lyle  D . Eagle  Bull,  67,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Wednesday, 
Sept.  18,  2002,  at  Fort  Meade. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  John  Eagle  Bull,  Manderson,  and  Marvin 
Eagle  Bull  Sr.,  Scenic;  one  sister,  Mary  Sutton,  Rushville,  Neb.;  20 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  service  begins  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  23,  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Eagle  Bull  officiating. 
Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  provided  by  Bill  Center. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Irving  Tail 

PORCUPINE  - Irving  Tail,  79,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  2002, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Asa  Thin  Elk,  Denver;  two  stepsons,  Donald 
Grass  and  Clifford  Grass,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  daughter,  Rosemary 
High  Hawk,  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  23,  at 
Porcupine  CAP  Building. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Building,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Traditional  Lakota 
services  will  be  provided  by  Wilmar  Mesteth. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Alban's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Claire  D.  Flying  Hawk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Claire  D.  Flying  Hawk,  50,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Sept 
18,  2002,  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Desse  lanis.  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Lisa 
Flying  Hawk  and  Reva  lanis,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  David  Flying 
Hawk  3r.,  Hot  Springs;  and  five  sisters,  Katherine  Richards  and  Marcella 
Cottier,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Prudy  Flying  Hawk,  Rapid  City,  Viola  Delatore 
and  Geraldine  larrott,  both  of  Denver. 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  23,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  23,  2002 

Catherine  E.  Valandra 

ROSEBUD  - Catherine  E.  Valandra,  81,  Rosebud,  died  Friday,  Sept.  20, 
2002,  in  Winner. 

Survivors  include  three  children,  Ronald  Eagleman  Sr.,  Michelle  Leach 
and  Kathleen  Dolivette;  four  sisters,  Cecelia  Roubideaux,  Virginia  McClain 
Ann  Vermillion  and  LouElla  Walker;  one  brother,  Martin  Frank;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 


Visitation  will  be  from  6 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  at  St. 
Bridget's  Church  in  Rosebud.  Cremation  will  follow  visitation. 

September  24,  2002 

Lavonne  M.  Short  Bear 

PORCUPINE  - Lavonne  M.  Short  Bear,  42,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Sept.  20, 
2002,  in  Franklinton,  N.C. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Derek  Short  Bear-Gaither,  Oklahoma  City;  two 
daughters,  Kimberly  Short  Bear-Pierce,  Youngville,  N.C.,  and  Vesta  Short 
Bear-Gaither,  Franklinton,  N.C.;  her  adopted  mother,  Vicki  Voemer, 
Franklinton,  N.C.;  two  brothers,  Benjamin  Black  Bear  Dr.,  Rosebud,  and 
William  Wounded,  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Alberta  Seminole,  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 
; one  grandchild;  and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

One-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Porcupine. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Ramona  E.  Randall 

WANBLEE  - Ramona  E.  Randall,  69,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Sept.  20,  2002, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Kermit  Randall,  Wanblee;  three  daughters, 

Carol  Randall,  St.  George  Island,  Alaska,  Carlette  Randall-Terry, 

Crookston,  Neb.,  and  Myrna  Randall,  Denver;  one  brother,  Wilbur  Between 
Lodges,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sisters,  Matilda  Little  Killer,  Lavina  Between 
Lodges  and  Darlene  Mesteth,  all  of  Wanblee;  24  grandchildren;  and  nine 
great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Ramona  Randall's  home  in 
Wanblee.  The  second  night  begins  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  at  the 
Wanblee  CAP  building. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  at  the  Wanblee  CAP 
building,  with  Gerald  Bush  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elizabeth  A.  Good  Lance 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Elizabeth  A.  Good  Lance,  69,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Friday, 
Sept.  20,  2002,  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Brenda  Good  Lance,  Wounded  Knee,  Marie 
Llanos,  Portland,  Avis  Good  Lance,  Seattle,  and  Bonnie  Good  Lance,  Warm 
Springs,  Ore.;  one  brother,  Aloysius  Gates,  Denver;  26  grandchildren;  and 
10  great-grandchildren . 

One-night  wake  begins  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wounded  Knee  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  17,  2002 

Rayma  A.  Enjady 

A prayer  service  for  Rayma  A.  Enjady,  48,  of  Mescalero,  was  Sept.  15,  at 
St.  Joseph's  Mission,  where  the  funeral  mass  was  on  Sept.  16.  Burial 
followed  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  John  Gibbons  officiating. 
Mrs.  Enjady  died  Thursday,  Sept.  12,  2002,  in  Mescalero.  She  was  born  Aug. 
17,  1954,  in  Mescalero  and  lived  there  all  of  her  life. 

She  had  worked  for  the  Forestry  Department  and  was  a member  of  St. 
Joseph's  Mission. 


Survivors  include  a son,  Aldon  Coriz  of  Mescalero;  a daughter,  Donnelle 
House  of  Mescalero;  brothers  Oliver  Enjady,  Eldon  Enjady  Dr.  and  Berkley 
Enjady,  all  of  Mescalero;  sisters  Iva  Enjady,  Beverly  Kirgan,  Doreen 
Fernando,  Ada  Palmer,  Sandra  Enjady  and  Lurleen  Enjady,  all  of  Mescalero; 
grandchildren  Alyssa  House,  Anthony  Coriz,  Celene  Coriz  and  Maelena  Coriz. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

September  20,  2002 

Dooley  D.  Shorty,  Dr. 

Feb.  27,  1970  - Sept.  16,  2002 

Dooley  D.  Shorty  Dr.,  32,  of  Albuquerque,  passed  away  Monday,  Sept.  16, 
2002,  in  Dunlap,  Iowa.  He  was  born  Feb.  27,  1970,  in  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
to  Dooley  D.  Shorty  Sr.  of  Cornfields,  Ariz.,  and  Elsie  C.  Shorty  of 
Toadlena,  who  have  preceded  him  in  death.  He  was  of  the  Naashashi'  clan, 
born  for  the  Naaneesht  ezhi  tachiinii  clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Lavina  Shorty  Clay  and 
Cordell  Shorty  of  Albuquerque,  Dorothy  Gonzales  of  Los  Lunas,  Marcella 
Shorty  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Benedict  Shorty  of  Crescent  City,  Calif., 
Delores  Healing  of  Polacca,  Ariz.,  Stella  Dirckschneider  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Emily  Harden  of  Murray,  Utah,  Robert  Shorty  of  Taos,  Pearl  Scott  of 
Syracuse,  Utah,  and  Phyllis  Devlin  and  Roland  Shorty  Sr.,  both  of  Tempe, 
Ariz . 

He  is  also  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Albert  and 
Marie  Clah  of  Toadlena,  and  paternal  grandparents,  Ned  and  Alkineah  Bah 
Shorty  of  Cornfields,  Ariz. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  on  Saturday  at  11:30  a.m.,  with  the  funeral 
mass  to  follow  at  noon  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock. 
Father  John  Paul  Sauter  will  be  the  celebrant.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Clay,  Wayne  Lee,  Lance  Harden,  Anthony  Lee, 
Halvin  Lee  and  Leon  Wheeler. 

A reception  will  follow  at  the  Catholic  Center  after  the  graveside 
services . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

September  23,  2002 
Ace  Roy  Appeney 

FORT  HALL  - Ace  Roy  Appeney,  26,  tribal  member  of  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes,  passed  away  on  Saturday,  Sept.  21,  2002,  in  Fort  Hall  after 
sustaining  injuries  in  a vehicle  accident. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  2002,  at  the  home 
of  Sandra  Appeney  on  West  Sheepskin  Road.  The  family  will  greet  friends  at 
the  home  beginning  at  3 p.m.  Monday  and  continuing  until  time  of  services 
on  Wednesday. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Lincoln  Creek  Cemetery  east  of  Blackfoot  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Hill  Funeral  Home  in 
Blackfoot . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Idaho  State  lournal/Pocatello,  ID. 

September  20,  2002 
Doris  Old  Person 

BROWNING  - Doris  (Bullshoe)  Old  Person,  64,  who  taught  at  schools  in 
Browning  and  Heart  Butte  as  well  as  the  former  College  of  Great  Falls  and 
Blackfeet  Community  College,  died  of  renal  cell  carcinoma  Sept.  17  at  a 


Browning  hospital. 

A prayer  service  is  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  Starr  School  gym.  Her  funeral 
is  noon  Saturday  at  the  Starr  School  gym,  with  burial  in  North  Star 
Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Earl  Old  Person  Sr.  of  Browning; 
daughters  Glenda  Eagle  Feathers  and  Erlina  Old  Person;  sons  Marty  Eagle 
Feathers,  Alfred  Eagle  Feathers  and  Earl  Old  Person  Dr.;  her  mother, 

Lillian  Gabriel;  sisters  Dune  Tatsey,  Carmen  Marceau  and  Doan  Kennerly;  a 
brother,  Francis  Bullshoe  Dr.;  17  grandchildren  and  four  great- 
grandchildren . 

A daughter,  Roselyn  Marie  Eagle  Feathers,  has  died. 

She  was  born  May  31,  1938,  in  Browning.  She  attended  Flandreau  Indian 
School  and  graduated  from  Browning  High  School. 

She  received  a bachelor's  degree  in  education  from  Northern  Montana 
College  at  Havre,  then  a master's  degree  in  administration  from  Arizona 
State  University  at  Tempe,  Ariz. 

She  was  the  first  director  of  the  Head  Start  program  in  Heart  Butte, 
taught  at  Starr  School  (the  old  green  log  school).  She  then  taught  in 
Heart  Butte  and  Browning  public  schools  and  was  a professor  for  the 
College  of  Great  Falls/Blackfeet  Community  College  for  38  years. 

She  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Gayle  Lee  Bullshoe;  and  a 
sister.  Mavis  Salois  Mitchell. 

Arliss  Lee  Stiffarm 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Arliss  Lee  Stiffarm,  59,  a draftsman  and  Air  Force 
veteran,  died  of  cancer  Tuesday  at  a Havre  hospital. 

Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap, 
with  burial  in  Old  Stiffarm  Family  Cemetery  at  Hays.  Edwards  Funeral  Home 
of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty  Do  Longknife  of  Fort  Belknap;  a son, 

Lee  "Max"  Stiffarm  of  San  Diego;  a stepson.  Buzz  Cochran  of  Old  Hays;  a 
stepdaughter,  Damie  Haakson  of  Old  Hays;  sisters  Velva  Doore  and  Avis 
Spencer  of  Fort  Belknap,  Marcia  Hammett  of  Harlem,  Clarice  Lamb  of 
Missoula,  Naomi  Longfox  of  Butte,  Marlys  Fisher  of  Browning  and  Dewell 
Lamb  of  Boring,  Ore.;  and  a brother,  George  Stiffarm  of  Fort  Belknap. 

September  24,  2002 

William  Dess  Butterfly 

BROWNING  --  William  Dess  Butterfly,  19,  who  graduated  from  Sentinel  High 
School  in  Missoula  and  worked  at  Teeples  IGA  in  Browning,  died  Saturday  in 
an  auto  accident  near  East  Glacier. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Butterfly  Family  Cemetery. 
Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  partner,  Eileen  Devereaux;  his 
mother,  DoAnne  Racine;  sisters  Billie  Do  Myo,  Delores  Lynn  Spotted  Wolfe, 
Patricia  Spotted  Wolfe,  Cheryle  Spotted  Wolfe,  Gail  Ann  Brown  and  Hope 
Racine;  and  brothers  Randy  Paul  Brown,  Brian  Racine  and  Lance  Racine. 

Dwight  Yellow  Owl 

BROWNING  --  Dwight  Yellow  Owl,  57,  a Browning  native  and  laborer,  died 
Saturday  in  an  auto  accident  on  Highway  2 near  East  Glacier. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p. 
m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 
Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  AnnaRea  Ray,  Denise  Yellow  Owl,  Geri  DePache 
and  Kimberly  Diran;  sons  Wildean  Yellow  Owl  and  David  Roundine;  sisters 
Doris  Yellow  Owl,  Rose  Marie  Bull  Child  and  Sandra  DePache;  brother  Kenny 
Yellow  Owl  and  Donald  Yellow  Owl;  17  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
-grandchild . 

His  wife,  Wynema  Calf  Tail  Yellow  Owl,  has  died. 


Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dudge  find  Bush  officials  in  contempt  on  trust 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  2002 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  on  Tuesday  said  the  Bush  administration 
plans  to  challenge  a federal  judge's  stinging  ruling  which  declared  her 
and  Indian  affairs  aide  Neal  McCaleb  "unfit"  to  manage  money  belonging  to 
500,000  Native  Americans. 

Speaking  to  reporters  at  an  economic  development  conference  in  Arizona, 
Norton  refused  to  answer  direct  questions  about  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth's  rebuke.  "I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review  his 
decision,"  she  said. 

Nonetheless,  Norton  was  unwilling  to  accept  being  found  in  contempt  of 
court  for  her  handling  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust.  Echoing 
a statement  made  by  a Department  of  Dustice  official  who  disputed  the 
finding,  she  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  court  dispute. 

"We  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  seek  an  appeal,"  she  said,  "and  so  we 
will  be  exploring  the  opportunities  for  doing  so." 

The  response  came  hours  after  Lamberth  issued  a 267-page  opinion  that 
said  Norton  and  McCaleb  "deliberately"  gave  false  and  misleading 
information  about  attempts  to  fix  the  trust  and  become  more  accountable. 

In  reports  to  the  court,  the  Bush  officials  made  "fraudulent"  claims  of 
progress,  the  ruling  noted. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  has  truly  outdone  itself  this  time," 

Lamberth  wrote.  "The  agency  has  indisputably  proven  to  the  court.  Congress, 
and  the  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  that  it  is  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  administer  competently  the  IIM  trust." 

Reaction  to  the  ruling  in  Indian  Country  was  swift.  Elouise  Cobell,  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana  banker  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case, 
was  ecstatic  yesterday. 

"The  wait  was  worth  it,"  she  said,  referring  to  Lamberth's  seven-month 
deliberation  for  the  lengthy  and  complex  ruling. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Flail,  an  account 
holder  who  testified  during  the  trial,  said  the  decision  was  a "great 
victory"  not  just  for  Indian  beneficiaries  but  for  tribes  whose  funds  are 
also  in  disarray.  Fie  criticized  Norton  for  moving  to  appeal. 

"That's  appalling  to  me,"  he  said.  "Appeal  after  appeal  after  denial 
after  denial.  When  does  it  end?" 

Dim  Gray,  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  is  another  supporter  of 
the  case.  "What  I see  happening  is  a merging  of  the  two  agendas,"  he  said, 
referring  to  individual  Indian  and  tribal  trust  mismanagement. 

Lamberth's  ruling  covers  actions  taken  by  both  the  Clinton  and  Bush 
administrations  from  the  fall  of  1999  to  the  winter  of  2001.  Fie  found 
Norton  and  McCaleb,  in  their  official  capacities  as  trustee-delegates, 
guilty  of  four  out  of  five  contempt  charges. 

The  pair  were  spared  on  a fifth  specification  for  disobeying  court 
orders  to  account  for  funds  owed  to  Indian  people.  But  Lamberth  found  that 
the  Interior  and  its  attorneys  engaged  in  "litigation  misconduct"  for 
failing  to  move  forward  with  an  historical  accounting. 

Norton  has  since  issued  a plan  to  correct  this  particular  breach  of 
trust  at  a cost  of  $2.4  billion  and  a delay  of  10  years.  "It  is  a 
tremendous  undertaking,"  she  proclaimed  yesterday. 

The  IIM  trust  was  established  in  1887  when  tribal  lands  were  parceled 
out  to  individual  Indians.  The  account  takes  in  about  $500  million  in  oil, 
gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  every  year,  but  the  government  can't  for  a 
single  penny. 

The  Cobell  case  is  a class  action  representing  all  past,  present  and 


future  IIM  account  holders.  It  was  filed  in  1996  in  the  District  of 
Columbia . 

In  February  1999,  Lamberth  held  two  Clinton  administration  Cabinet 
members  in  contempt  for  failing  to  produce  records  for  the  account  holders. 
He  fined  them  more  than  $600,000,  although  taxpayers  picked  up  the  tab. 

Attorneys  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  expect  to  recover  millions  for  the 
latest  contempt  finding. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Dudge' s ruling  draws  mixed  review 
By  Thomas  Hargrove 
Tribune  Reporter 
September  18,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - Members  of  Congress  had  a mixed  reaction  to  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth' s contempt-of-court  citation  against  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  for  the  federal  government's  massive  mismanagement 
of  royalties  from  Indian  lands. 

Lamberth  made  a long-pending  decision  on  Tuesday,  citing  both  Norton  and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  director  Neal  McCaleb  for  failing  to  follow  a 
court  order  to  straighten  out  the  royalty  accounts  and  for  lying  to  the 
court  about  progress  being  made  on  the  issue. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  concluded  Norton  inherited  a problem 
that  began  in  1887  when  the  federal  government  began  seizing  Indian  lands 
while  promising  to  pay  them  for  grazing  rights,  mineral  extraction  and 
timber  operations.  The  ultimate  value  of  the  unpaid  benefits,  plus 
interest,  could  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  a Silver  City  Democrat,  concluded  Lamberth 's 
"contempt  order  offers  further  evidence  that  the  Indian  trust  fund  system 
is  a mess.  This  problem  was  many  years  in  the  making,  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  fix. " 

Bingaman  said  the  order  proves  the  Interior  Department  has  made  "little 
to  no  progress"  in  solving  the  problem,  aggravated  by  sloppy  or  non- 
existing financial  records  on  the  amount  of  money  Indians  should  have  been 
paid  over  the  generations. 

The  lawsuit  being  heard  by  lamberth  was  initially  filed  in  1996  in  a 
collective  action  by  the  trust  account  holders. 

"It  is  my  hope  the  administration  will  use  today's  contempt  order  to 
take  a closer  look  at  its  trust  reform  plan  and  to  take  some  positive 
steps  toward  resolving  this  issue,"  Bingaman  said.  "Indian  country  already 
has  some  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  land.  It  is  inexcusable 
for  the  federal  government  to  compound  that  problem  with  a failed  trust 
system.  Native  Americans  deserve  much  better." 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  an  Albuquerque  Republican,  chose  not  to  make  a 
formal  response  to  Lamberth 's  ruling. 

"He  is  looking  at  the  settlement  decision  and  has  asked  his  staff  to 
review  it,"  Domenici  spokesman  Chris  Gallegos  said. 

Rep.  D.D.  Hayworth,  an  Arizona  Republican  who  is  co-chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Native  American  Caucus  and  a member  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  said  the  judge's  order  is  misdirected  and  unfair. 

"I  share  Dudge  Lamberth 's  desire  for  a prompt  resolution  to  the  Indian 
trust  fund  scandal,"  Hayworth  said.  "But  to  subject  Secretary  Norton  to 
this  sort  of  judicial  jawboning  is  unnecessary.  She  fully  appreciates  the 
urgency  of  solving  this  problem." 

Hayworth  praised  Norton's  efforts  while  criticizing  her  predecessors. 


including  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  who  also  was  found  in 
contempt  of  court  over  the  issue. 

"She  takes  the  court's  consternation  very  seriously  and  she  is  devoting 
extraordinary  attention,  including  spending  50  percent  of  every  day 
working  with  tribal  leaders  and  others,  to  resolve  the  problem,"  Hayworth 
said.  "She  is  making  very  significant  progress  toward  that  goal." 

Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  a West  Virginia  Democrat  and  the  senior  Democrat  on 
the  House  Resources  Committee  which  oversees  the  Interior  Department, 
disagreed . 

"While  Secretary  Norton  inherited  the  long-standing  problems  with  Indian 
trust  fund  management  and  the  Cobell  lawsuit  itself,  she  has  been  found  in 
contempt  for  actions  taken  on  her  own  watch,"  he  said  in  a statement.  "If 
they  were  half  as  good  at  counting  the  bucks  as  they  are  at  passing  the 
buck,  we  would  be  much  better  off." 

Norton  said  Tuesday  she  is  considering  an  appeal  of  Lamberth's  ruling, 
which  inflicts  a multi-million  penalty  on  the  government  by  directing  it 
to  pay  the  plaintiff's  legal  costs. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  who  led  a group  of 
Indians  in  suing  the  department  in  1996  for  squandering  Indian  money, 
praised  Lamberth's  ruling  and  said  it  should  serve  as  a warning  to  Norton 
and  her  department. 

"I  prayed  every  day  that  this  opinion  would  serve  justice  to  the 
individual  Indian  beneficiaries,  the  ones  who  have  been  hurting  for  so 
long,"  Cobell  said.  "We  are  on  the  road  to  justice,  and  I'm  happy  for  this 
opinion . " 

The  trust,  which  now  handles  royalties  from  11  million  acres  for  about 
300,000  American  Indians,  began  in  1887  when  Congress  took  90  million 
acres  from  Indian  tribes  and  gave  the  land  to  white  homesteaders. 

The  Indians  were  left  with  allotments  ranging  from  40  acres  to  320  acres, 
with  the  Interior  Department  assigned  to  manage  grazing,  timber  and  oil 
and  gas  drilling  on  the  land.  The  department  was  to  have  ensured  Indians 
received  royalties  for  those  activities. 

For  more  than  a century,  an  untold  amount  of  money  meant  for  some  of  the 
nation's  poorest  residents  was  lost,  stolen  or  never  collected.  Indians 
sued  in  1996,  claiming  the  mismanagement  cost  them  between  $10  billion  and 
$40  billion. 

The  next  phase  of  the  trial  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  May  2003. 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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"Cold  comfort  for  Norton:  She's  not  alone  in  contempt" 

Sunday,  September  22,  2002 

By  bill  McAllister 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - "If  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  had  any  good 
news  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  last  week,  he  put  it  on  Pages  212 
and  213  of  a scathing  267-page  opinion  that  held  Norton  and  her  top  Indian 
affairs  aide  in  civil  contempt  of  court. 

Like  Norton,  Lamberth  is  a Republican  appointee,  but  unlike  her,  he 
never  has  minced  words  about  how  the  Interior  Department  has  mishandled 
the  trust  accounts  it  holds  for  more  than  300,000  American  Indians. 

"It  is  fiscal  and  governmental  irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form,"  the 
judge  declared  in  a celebrated  1999  ruling  against  Norton's  Democratic 
predecessors . 

This  time,  the  judge  was  irate  over  the  way  Norton  and  Neal  McCaleb,  her 
assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  have  responded  to  his  orders  for  a 


full  accounting  of  funds  due  the  Indians.  He  ruled  that  the  Bush 
appointees  had  committed  "a  fraud  on  the  court"  by  their  inaction  and  by 
misleading  him. 

It  wasn't  until  Page  212  of  that  opinion  that  the  faint  praise  for 
Norton  began.  Lamberth  declared  that  Norton  was  "at  best  marginally  more 
responsive  than  her  predecessor/'  Democrat  Bruce  Babbitt. 

Then  the  judged  noted  that  he  was  citing  the  former  Colorado  attorney 
general  "in  her  official  capacity"  and  not  as  an  individual.  "This  action 
is  not  maintained  against  Gale  Norton  as  an  individual,  just  as  the 
previous  contempt  trial  was  not  against  Bruce  Babbitt  in  his  individual 
capacity,"  the  judge  said. 

Indeed,  Lamberth  said  "it  did  not  matter  who  actually  occupied  the 
office  at  the  time." 

There  was  more  than  enough  bad  judgment  on  trust  issues  by  both  the  Bush 
and  Clinton  administrations  to  justify  sanctions  against  the  current 
officeholders,  he  said. 

That  may  be  small  comfort  to  Norton.  It  will  spare  her  having  to  pay  any 
penalties  that  are  likely  to  result  from  the  sanctions. 

Taxpayers  will  have  to  pony  up  however  much  money  Lamberth  determines 
the  government  must  pay. 

The  judge  said  the  penalties  will  cover  the  costs  of  Norton's  29-day 
contempt  trial  earlier  this  year,  the  same  assessment  he  gave  Babbitt  and 
his  Indian  affairs  aide,  Kevin  Gover. 

Dennis  Gingold,  a former  Denver  lawyer  who  has  been  handling  the  case 
for  the  Indians,  predicted  the  total  will  be  in  the  millions. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Republican  lawmakers  said  Norton  shouldn't  be  punished 
for  a mess  she  inherited  from  Democrats.  That  moved  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W. 
Va.,  ranking  member  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  to  quip:  "If  they 
were  half  as  good  at  counting  the  bucks  as  they  are  at  passing  the  buck, 
we  would  be  much  better  off." 

The  fight  over  Indian  trust  money  is  far  from  over,  Lamberth  said.  He  is 
going  to  have  a special  master  oversee  Norton's  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
trust  and  one  to  examine  possible  contempt  charges  against  nearly  50 
current  and  former  federal  officials,  many  of  them  from  the  Clinton 
administration . 

In  short,  Norton  or  her  government  lawyers  will  be  back  in  the  federal 
courthouse  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  many  days  this  fall." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Denver  Post. 
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Senate  will  hear  testimony  about  Indian  trust  fund 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Sept.  22,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - Corporate  accounting  scandals  have  grabbed  Congress' 
attention  this  year.  But  on  Tuesday,  a Senate  committee  will  look  into  a 
different  sort  of  accounting  failure:  the  federal  government's  ongoing 
mismanagement  of  trust  funds  held  for  American  Indians. 

"Real  and  immediate  reform  of  Indian  trust  funds  management  is  critical, 
" Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  declared  in  a letter  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  That  letter  prompted  Tuesday's  scheduled  committee 
hearing. 

McCain,  a committee  member,  was  responding  to  the  sudden  ouster  in  late 
Duly  of  Payson  resident  Thomas  Slonaker  as  the  Interior  Department's 
special  trustee  overseeing  the  trusts.  Slonaker  said  he  was  forced  to 


resign  his  Interior  Department  post  because  he  would  not  go  along  with 
assertions  that  the  department  was  successfully  fixing  the  historically 
mismanaged  accounts. 

Turf  wars 

In  the  weeks  since,  a federal  judge  cited  Interior  Secretary  Gail  Norton 
and  an  assistant  for  contempt  in  seeking  to  conceal  the  lack  of  progress 
being  made  in  fixing  the  accounts.  Norton  was  the  third  Cabinet-level 
official  to  be  so  cited  in  connection  with  the  funds  since  1999. 

In  addition,  the  department  inspector  general's  report  in  August  said 
that  a volatile  internal  turf  war  and  "bunker  mentality"  has  erupted 
within  the  department  over  the  funds,  prompting  so  many  errors  and  so  much 
distrust  that  "trust  reform  has  been  derailed." 

Questions  remain  about  the  department's  efforts  to  resolve  the  trust 
fund  accounts  for  revenues  from  oil  and  gas,  mineral,  grazing  and  other 
leases  of  Indian  land,  with  some  accounts  dating  from  1887. 

There's  no  dispute  that  the  government  over  the  years  has  botched  the 
record-keeping  of  who  is  owed  money  and  the  amount.  It  has  admitted  that 
much.  Rather,  the  question  has  increasingly  become  whether  the  Interior 
Department  is  chronically  unwilling  to  or  incapable  of  fixing  the  problem. 

300,000  may  be  owed 

The  government's  problems  in  determining  exactly  who  may  be  owed  the 
money  has  extended  through  two  administrations.  Democrat  and  Republican, 
and  despite  the  pressure  of  a class-action  lawsuit  filed  in  1996  by  Native 
Americans  seeking  a full  accounting  and  overhaul  of  the  system. 

Estimates  are  that  as  many  as  300,000  people  are  owed  royalties  from  the 
land  rights. 

How  the  Senate  committee  will  begin  to  sort  through  this  turmoil  Tuesday 
is  uncertain. 

Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  declined  last  week  to 
comment,  and  his  committee  has  yet  to  release  a list  of  witnesses. 

But  Slonaker,  in  an  interview,  confirmed  he's  been  asked  to  testify,  and 
said  the  panel  appears  ready  to  focus  on  the  role  and  powers  of  the 
special  trustee  and  perhaps  whether  changes  need  to  be  made  to  increase 
its  effectiveness  or  independence. 

Focus  of  testimony 

The  position  of  special  trustee  for  American  Indians  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1994  as  part  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Slonaker  said  his  predecessor,  Paul  Holman,  who  was  forced  to  resign 
during  the  Clinton  administration,  also  has  been  called  to  testify  Tuesday. 

"I  think  the  questions  and  testimony  will  be  targeted  to  the  role  of  the 
special  trustee,  what  it  should  be  in  the  future,"  Slonaker  said. 

Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  one  of 
the  groups  that  filed  the  class-action  lawsuit,  said  last  week  that  the 
ongoing  problems  and  recent  criticisms  of  the  department's  efforts  to 
resolve  the  accounting  problems  suggest  the  department  should  be  stripped 
of  its  trust  fund  oversight  altogether,  and  that  it  should  be  given  to 
some  outside  entity,  such  as  a receivership. 

What  the  department  will  say  at  the  hearing  is  uncertain,  too.  Norton 
will  not  attend.  But  Deputy  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  lames  Cason  will 
testify,  department  spokesman  lohn  Wright  said. 

Enforce  accountability 

Meanwhile,  McCain  spokeswoman  Rebecca  Hank  said  the  senator  has  prepared 
remarks  for  the  hearing,  but  will  wait  until  the  hearing  to  make  them.  But 
McCain  has  let  some  of  his  feelings  known. 

"It's  shameful  that  we  can  work  to  reform  corporate  America,  yet  we 
cannot  resolve  the  century-old  problem  of  returning  Indian  money  to  its 
beneficiaries,"  McCain  said  after  Slonaker 's  ouster. 

"The  only  immediate  solution  is  for  Congress,  much  like  the  courts,  to 
pursue  changes  to  enforce  more  accountability  and  finally  bring  resolution 
to  Indian  beneficiaries." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or  l-(202)-906-8136. 


Copyright  c.  2002  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CONGRESS  Committee  to  confront  thorny  Alaska  issues  in  energy  bill  talk. 

By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  20,  2002 

Washington  --  Flouse  and  Senate  negotiators  working  on  the  national 
energy  bill  expect  to  take  up  two  controversial  Alaska  projects  next  week, 
but  the  bill  is  already  in  rough  waters. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  she  would  recommend  that  the 
president  veto  the  bill  if  the  final  version  does  not  allow  drilling  in 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

"From  the  Department  of  Interior  perspective,  if  ANWR  is  not  in  the 
legislation,  it  does  almost  nothing  to  enhance  (oil)  production,"  she  told 
a Reuters  reporter  this  week. 

Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  said  he  is  still  optimistic  he  can  convince  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee  to  vote  for  drilling,  which  he 
predicted  the  committee  will  take  up  in  the  middle  of  next  week. 

"We  need  to  turn  a couple  of  votes  around.  That's  all,"  Murkowski,  R- 
Alaska,  said  Thursday. 

But  time  is  running  out  on  the  bill.  If  the  negotiators  finish  their 
work  on  it  --  which  isn't  a sure  bet  --  it  would  still  have  to  pass  both 
houses  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  has  said,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
environmentalists,  that  he  won't  let  a bill  containing  ANWR  drilling  pass. 

The  committee  on  Thursday  approved  a modest  increase  in  fuel  economy 
standards  for  sport  utility  vehicles  and  light  trucks.  Advocates  of 
tougher  standards  said  the  change  is  so  minor  and  so  riddled  with 
loopholes  that  it  may  not  produce  any  fuel  savings. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  unclear  what  the  bill  will  say  to  encourage 
construction  of  a pipeline  for  North  Slope  natural  gas. 

In  the  national  debate  over  developing  Alaska's  resources,  the  gas  line 
has  been  far  less  contentious  than  ANWR. 

Environmentalists,  who  say  the  refuge  should  be  left  alone,  don't  have 
much  against  the  gas  line,  as  long  as  it  would  follow  the  existing  oil 
pipeline  route  and  not  go  under  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

The  conference  committee  last  week  approved  a ban  on  a Beaufort  Sea 
route  for  the  pipeline.  Sending  the  line  south  through  the  state's 
Interior  would  have  more  benefits  for  the  state,  Murkowski  and  other 
Alaska  leaders  have  argued. 

However,  Murkowski  now  wants  to  convince  the  committee  to  adopt  a tax 
credit  that  will  guarantee  the  pipeline's  financiers  a minimum  price. 

Representatives  of  other  gas-producing  states,  the  Canadian  government 
and  the  Bush  administration  have  all  objected  to  the  price  guarantees. 

Some  of  the  critics  say  such  subsidies  would  put  Alaska  gas  at  an  unfair 
advantage. 

Murkowski  says  it  won't  cost  the  government  anything  because  the 
companies  would  have  to  pay  back  any  credit  they  receive  once  the  price 
rises . 

A Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  on  Thursday  bashed  both  the  subsidy  and 
the  route  restriction,  saying  that  taxpayers  shouldn't  be  on  the  hook  and 
that  the  private  sector  should  be  free  to  decide  which  route  makes  more 
sense . 

The  editorial  alleges  that  Daschle  is  supporting  the  pipeline  in 


exchange  for  Murkowski's  support  for  something  important  to  the  South 
Dakota  Democrat  --  ethanol  subsidies. 

It  also  says  that  Murkowski,  who  is  running  for  governor,  wants  to  bring 
home  the  pipeline  as  a consolation  prize  in  lieu  of  ANWR,  and  that  Gov. 
Tony  Knowles  and  Daschle  figure  a pro-pipeline  position  helps  Murkowski's 
Democratic  opponent,  Lt.  Gov.  Fran  Ulmer. 

"Let's  hope  this  political  scam  dies  in  conference  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  energy  bill,  or  that  Mr.  Bush  will  put  us  out  of  its  misery  with  a 
veto,"  the  editorial  concludes. 

A Murkowski  spokesman  said  there  was  no  ethanol-for-pipeline  trade.  His 
advocacy  for  a gas  pipeline  dates  back  to  his  first  Senate  campaign  in 
1980. 

Likewise,  a Knowles  spokeswoman  said  the  governor  has  supported  a gas 
pipeline  for  years. 

Murkowski  said  Thursday  the  editorial  must  have  been  promoted  by  a group 
with  a special  interest.  He  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
conference  committee. 

"Things  are  moving  along,  I think,  reasonably  well,"  he  told  reporters 
on  Capitol  Hill,  wearing  a lapel  badge  that  said  "Energy  Bill:  Don't  Come 
Home  Without  it!" 

A group  of  Alaska  state  legislators  stood  nearby  to  hear  his  pitch. 

Rep.  Doe  Green,  R-Anchorage,  said  they  are  meeting  with  members  of  the 
conference  committee  to  talk  about  the  gas  line. 

"ANWR  has  been  pretty  well  lobbied  for  quite  a while,  and  I think  the 
information  is  there.  It's  just  whether  the  attitudes  are  there,"  he  said. 

One  of  their  messages  is  that  tax  incentives  for  oil  and  gas  development 
are  common  throughout  the  world,  so  the  proposed  credits  for  the  Alaska 
gas  line  are  perfectly  fair. 

"It's  not  a new  concept,"  said  Sen.  John  Torgerson,  R-Kasilof.  "What's 
wrong  with  America  sticking  up  for  Alaska?" 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Indian  Bill  Hits  Potential  Snag 
By  Steve  Tetreault 
September  19,  2002 
STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
STETREAULT@stephensmedia . com 

WASHINGTON  - A potential  snag  developed  Wednesday  in  a drive  by  eastern 
Oklahoma  Indians  to  repeal  longstanding  laws  that  have  greatly  complicated 
land  transactions  by  tribal  members. 

Appearing  before  a U.S.  Senate  panel,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Muscogee 
Creek  leaders  urged  speedy  passage  of  legislation  that  would  make  it 
easier  for  members  of  Oklahoma's  five  historical  nations  to  pass 
restricted  land  to  their  heirs  and  protect  it  from  legal  challenges. 

But  two  other  Oklahoma  tribes  that  have  had  longstanding  differences 
with  the  Cherokees  asked  for  potentially  controversial  changes  they  said 
were  necessary  to  protect  their  interests. 

Leaders  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  and  the  United  Keetowah  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  told  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  they 
feared  the  bill  would  harm  their  sovereignty. 

Delaware  chief  Dee  Ketchum  said  the  legislation  "was  written  by  Cherokee 
lawyers,"  and  "would  further  the  Cherokee  goal  of  doing  away  with  the 


Delaware  tribe." 

Likewise,  United  Keetowah  Band  chief  Dallas  Proctor  said  his  members 
would  face  "the  prospect  of  having  their  property  and  inheritance 
determined  by  a tribal  government  that  is  not  their  own." 

The  bill  "would  complicate  their  lives  by  transferring  issues  regarding 
their  land  rights  to  the  control  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  - essentially  a 
change  from  one  foreign  government  to  another,"  Proctor  said. 

The  House  passed  the  Indian  land  bill  on  Dune  11.  With  time  running 
short  in  this  year's  session.  Senate  committee  chairman  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye, 
D-Hawaii,  said  he  wants  his  panel  to  approve  the  bill  next  week,  lining  it 
up  for  possible  final  passage  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Inouye  said  he  was  uncertain  how  he  will  proceed  in  light  of  the 
objections.  Noting  that  complications  at  such  a late  date  could  kill  the 
land  bill,  he  asked  Ketchum  and  Proctor  if  they  would  be  agreeable  to  have 
their  concerns  addressed  in  a followup  bill. 

Both  said  they  would  hesitate  without  seeing  the  amendments  and 
assurances  they  would  become  law. 

Cherokee  principal  chief  Chad  Smith  said  Cherokee  administration  of  the 
lands  cited  by  the  Delaware  and  United  Keetowah  Band  have  been  settled  by 
the  courts  and  he  would  oppose  any  changes. 

"Their  effort  here  is  to  break  up  the  boundaries  so  they  can  cannibalize 
on  the  Cherokee  Nation,"  Smith  said  outside  the  hearing.  "The  proposition 
that  we  would  take  their  land  is  not  true." 

"These  issues  have  been  around  for  a long  time,"  Smith  said.  "I  think  it' 
s quite  unfortunate  they  would  hold  (up)  a bill  that  would  benefit  these 
Indians  at  this  late  date." 

Sen.  Dames  Inhofe,  R-Okla.,  killed  an  earlier  version  last  year  in  part 
because  of  concerns  of  the  two  tribes,  an  aide  said.  Inhofe,  a member  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  may  be  more  likely  to  support  it  now  because 
of  changes  made  in  recent  months  to  appease  the  Delaware  tribe,  the  aide 
said . 

Despite  his  public  comments,  Ketchum  has  told  Inhofe  the  Delaware  tribe's 
remaining  objections  are  not  show-stoppers,  the  aide  said,  adding  it 
was  not  certain  if  anything  can  be  done  to  satisfy  the  United  Keetowah 
Band . 

Appearing  briefly  at  the  hearing,  Inhofe  stressed  the  bill  would  grant 
eastern  Oklahoma  Indians  the  same  treatment  on  land  issues  as  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Nonetheless,  the  disagreement  aired  Wednesday  threw  a twist  into  the 
legislation,  which  has  been  in  the  works  over  the  past  decade  in  talks 
involving  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Chickasaw  and  Seminole  tribes,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate,  and  the  state  of 
Oklahoma . 

"If  passed  into  law  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  over  100  years  that 
Congress  has  taken  a truly  dramatic  step  toward  protecting  the  interest  of 
Indian  owners  of  restricted  lands  in  eastern  Oklahoma,"  Smith  said. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  complex  legal  history  of  Indian  land  in  the 
historically  tribal  part  of  the  state.  A series  of  laws  in  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century  chipped  away  at  federal  protections  and  gave  Oklahoma 
state  courts  jurisdiction  over  land  allotted  to  Indians. 

Muscogee  Creek  chief  R.  Perry  Beaver  said  "countless  acres"  of  Indian- 
restricted  land  have  been  ordered  sold  by  state  judges  to  pay  probate  fees 
in  cases  where  Indians  could  not  afford  to  hire  attorneys  to  handle  estate 
cases  in  state  courts. 

Additionally,  Indian  restricted  land  has  been  lost  through  other  forced 
sales  and  to  squatters  who  acquire  title  through  adverse  possession 
lawsuits,  Beaver  said. 

The  legislation  would  re-establish  federal  jurisdiction,  allowing 
property  issues  to  be  settled  through  the  BIA  and  the  tribes  themselves. 

"The  total  restricted  land  base  in  eastern  Oklahoma  is  only  a tiny 
fraction  of  what  it  was  98  years  ago,"  Smith  told  senators. 

"This  bill  will  not  increase  the  Indian  land  base,  but  it  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  land  being  lost,"  Beaver  said.  "By  taking  this  step. 
Congress  will  enable  our  people  to  keep  those  land  few  remaining  acres  of 
restricted  Indian  land  within  their  families." 


Copyright  c.  2002  Stephens  Media  Group/Fort  Smith,  AR. 
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Indian  Affairs  rejects  Dodd  tribal  proposal 
Lolita  C.  Baldor,  Register  Washington  Bureau 
September  18,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - Connecticut  officials,  frustrated  with  what  they  called  a 
confusing,  slow  and  "lawless"  tribal  recognition  process,  were  rebuffed 
Tuesday  by  key  leaders  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  who  said 
Congressional  action  on  the  perceived  problem  was  not  likely  this  year. 

During  a committee  hearing,  Connecticut's  two  senators  and  State 
Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  argued  for  a one-year  moratorium  on 
tribal  recognition  decisions  and  other  changes  in  the  procedures. 

Committee  Chairman  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hi.,  and  others  acknowledged 
problems  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  process,  but  they  said  the 
proposed  changes  would  hurt  tribes  waiting  for  BIA  decisions. 

In  addition,  tribal  leaders  charged  that  the  legislative  proposals  are 
just  more  attempts  to  stop  tribes  from  obtaining  their  rightful  sovereign 
status . 

The  issue  will  come  to  a head  today  when  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
moratorium  amendment  offered  by  Sens.  Christopher  D.  Dodd  and  Joseph  I. 
Lieberman,  both  D-Conn.  Inouye  and  Dodd  have  been  unable  to  reach  a 
compromise  on  the  bill. 

"The  matters  in  contention  are  beyond  resolution,"  said  Inouye,  adding, 
"I  don't  see  any  other  bills  coming  up."  Asked  if  he  had  the  votes  to 
defeat  the  amendment,  Inouye  said,  "I'm  not  known  for  losing." 

Dodd  said  he  is  prepared  for  an  up  or  down  vote,  but  would  "still  prefer 
to  work  something  out."  His  spokesman,  Marvin  Fast,  added  that  Dodd  would 
press  the  issue  whether  he  wins  or  loses,  because  the  system  needs  to  be 
fixed . 

Faced  with  a growing  number  of  state  Indian  groups  seeking  federal 
recognition,  Connecticut  officials  have  gone  to  court  and  Congress  for 
remedies.  Nine  recognition  petitions  are  pending  for  state  groups,  and  two 
tribes  - the  Mashantucket  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans  - have  been  recognized 
and  operate  highly  successful  casinos  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

The  latest  BIA  decision  granted  federal  recognition  to  the  Eastern 
Pequot  and  Paucutucks  as  one  historical  Eastern  Pequot  tribe.  The  state 
will  file  its  appeal  of  that  decision  this  week,  Blumenthal  said. 

Meanwhile,  he  and  others  blasted  the  BIA  for  failing  to  follow  its  own 
procedures,  overruling  staff  recommendations,  and  using  a process  that 
confuses  and  frustrates  the  tribes,  towns  and  anyone  else  involved  in  the 
petition . 

"There  is  a consensus  from  everyone  that  there  needs  to  be  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  change,"  said  Blumenthal.  "This  system  is  lawless." 

The  problems,  said  Dodd,  will  ultimately  destroy  the  BIA's  credibility 
and  lead  to  mistakes  that  will  force  decisions  to  the  courts  or  Congress. 

"If  sovereignty  and  the  right  to  self-governance  become  the  booby  prizes 
for  winning  some  bureaucratic  crapshoot,  we  will  have  failed  both  Native 
Americans  and  Americans  in  general,"  said  Dodd. 

But  Inouye  and  BIA  officials  said  the  amendment  would  create  more 
problems  for  the  agency,  would  take  more  than  a year  to  implement  and 
delay  recognition  decisions  in  some  cases  that  have  court-imposed 
deadlines . 

And,  when  North  Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  Mullane  II  noted  the 
traffic,  crime  and  land  use  problems  that  a tribal  casino  brings  to  a 


small  community,  Inouye  and  Sen.  Ben  Nighthonse  Campbell,  R-Co.,  said  the 
towns  "need  a better  lobbyist"  to  get  more  money  from  the  state. 

"Indians  did  not  cause  those  things,"  said  Campbell,  referring  to 
Mullane's  complaints  about  crime,  prostitution  and  pawnshops.  "Those  were 
built  by  non-Indians  to  prey  on  people." 

Marcia  Flowers,  chairwoman  of  the  Eastern  Pequots,  said  "there  is  a 
hidden  agenda"  in  the  push  for  a moratorium  and  other  changes  by  those  who 
just  want  to  block  the  recognition  of  more  tribes.  However,  she  did 
endorse  the  bill's  infusion  of  $10  million  in  additional  funding. 

Other  tribal  organizations,  including  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  also  condemned  the  bill,  saying  Dodd  is  trying  to  circumvent 
normal  committee  and  hearing  procedures. 

"Senator  Dodd's  amendment  is  aimed  at  Connecticut,  but  it  would  hit 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,"  said  Tex  Hall,  NCAI  president.  "(It) 
would  tar  everyone  with  the  same  brush.  It's  unfair." 

Lolita  C.  Baldor  can  be  reached  at  lbaldor@nhregister.com  & (202)737-5654. 
Copyright  c.  2002  New  Haven  Register. 
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Indian  fee  land  free  from  state  control 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  2002 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Wednesday  rejected  an  "unprecedented"  attempt 
by  a Washington  county  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  land  on  the  Tulalip 
Reservation . 

In  a unanimous  opinion,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  state 
has  no  control  over  Indian  property  even  if  it  is  not  held  in  trust.  A 
three-judge  panel  concluded  that  there  are  no  "exceptional  circumstances" 
to  warrant  intrusion  on  Tulalip  tribal  rights. 

"The  policy  of  leaving  Indians  free  from  state  jurisdiction  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nation's  history,"  wrote  Circuit  Dudge  Stephen  S.  Trott  for 
the  majority. 

The  court's  action  affirms  a federal  judge's  ruling  made  in  favor  of  Kim 
Dobin  and  her  brother  Guy  Madison.  The  siblings  own  a construction  company 
that  has  started  housing  developments  on  land  they  own  in  fee  status. 

Recently,  Gobin  and  Madison  proposed  to  build  25  homes  on  25  acres  of 
fee  land.  After  a public  notice  and  comment  process,  they  received 
approval,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  under  Tulalip  tribal  land  use 
regulations . 

But  Snohomish  County  officials  opposed  the  project  and  claimed 
jurisdiction.  County  regulations  would  limit  the  number  of  homes  to  just 
10. 

County  officials  cited  the  non-trust  status  of  the  Gobin  land  and  said 
Congress  made  the  land  "freely  alienable  and  encumberable . " They  also 
claimed  "exceptional  circumstances"  --  endangered  species  protection, 
maintaining  infrastructure  and  ensuring  health  and  safety  --  they  said 
granted  them  control. 

The  court  yesterday  rejected  the  county's  position.  "Congress  did  not 
expressly  authorize  county  jurisdiction  over  those  lands,"  the  panel  said 
in  reference  to  the  first  argument. 

The  ruling  also  said  the  county's  claimed  exceptions  "did  not  not 
outweigh  tribal  interests  in  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency." 
"Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  well-established  policy  of 
leaving  Indians  free  from  state  jurisdiction  and  control,"  the  Trott  wrote. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  intervened  in  the  case  to  protect  its  sovereignty. 
Known  in  Indian  Country  as  an  economic  development  pioneer,  the  tribes 
have  implemented  a comprehensive  set  of  land  use  regulations. 


Gobin  and  Madison  have  benefited  from  the  business-friendly  tribal 
economy.  Recently  though,  the  Tulalip  board  of  directors  has  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  projects  like  the  housing  development,  citing  increased 
growth  --  Snohomish  County  has  grown  faster  than  any  other  in  the  state 
--  and  the  potential  for  homes  to  be  out  of  the  price  reach  for  tribal 
members . 

Gobin  and  Madison  intend  to  offer  homes  not  just  to  tribal  members. 

The  ruling  clears  the  way  for  financing  for  the  project. 

Of  the  22,000-acre  Tulalip  Reservation,  about  half  is  held  in  trust 
for  the  tribe.  The  other  half  is  a mix  of  fee  land  owned  by  Indians  and 
non-Indians . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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BLM  seizes  cattle  of  Western  Shoshone  ranchers  in  Nevada 
By  Martin  Griffith 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
9/22/2002  10:46  pm 

As  more  than  30  armed  federal  agents  stood  by  Sunday,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  officials  seized  227  head  of  cattle  they  say  two  Western 
Shoshone  sisters  were  grazing  illegally  on  public  land  in  northeast  Nevada. 

Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  who  have  been  at  odds  with  federal  authorities  for 
nearly  three  decades  over  grazing  and  land  ownership,  sharply  criticized 
the  operation  in  Pine  Valley  about  60  miles  southwest  of  Elko. 

They  maintain  the  Western  Shoshone  still  own  much  of  Nevada  under  the 
1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  and  that  the  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  their 
ranching  operation. 

"It's  domestic  terrorism,"  Carrie  Dann  said.  "Our  homelands  are 
threatened  by  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  To  do 
this  and  take  away  our  livelihood  is  morally  and  ethically  wrong.  We  are 
trying  to  make  a living  off  Western  Shoshone  land." 

But  BLM  spokeswoman  3o  Simpson  said  the  courts  have  ruled  the  land  in 
question  is  owned  by  the  public,  not  the  tribe. 

"The  courts  have  extinguished  the  treaty  and  directed  BLM  to  manage 
those  lands  as  public  lands,"  she  said.  "Certainly,  an  impoundment  is 
something  we  don't  want  to  do.  But  the  Danns'  continued  trespass  has 
resulted  in  severe  overgrazing  and  degradation  of  the  land." 

Simpson  warned  that  the  BLM  would  seize  about  800  to  900  horses  in  the 
same  area  in  the  future  if  the  Danns  fail  to  remove  them. 

Wranglers  on  horseback,  aided  by  a helicopter,  began  the  operation 
shortly  before  9 a.m.,  as  BLM  Nevada  state  Director  Bob  Abbey  and  BLM  Elko 
district  Director  Helen  Hankins  watched. 

A group  of  eight  Dann  supporters  was  escorted  from  the  site  without 
incident  before  the  roundup  began  for  safety  reasons,  Simpson  said. 

Dann  supporters  and  the  BLM  later  clashed  over  whether  the  federal 
agency  had  the  authority  to  restrict  access  on  a dirt  road  leading  to  the 
site. 

Simpson  insisted  the  BLM  never  closed  the  road  but  merely  managed  access 
to  the  site  for  safety  reasons. 

Eureka  County  Sheriff  Ken  lones  disagreed,  saying  a federal  vehicle 
blocked  the  road.  He  maintained  it  was  a county  road  that  must  remain  open 
to  the  public. 

"As  it  stands  now,  we  have  an  agreement  that  people  will  be  allowed  to 
traverse  the  county  road  because  all  citizens  have  a right  to  use  that 
road,"  lones  said. 

"But  deputies  are  warning  people  they'll  be  subject  to  arrest  and 


prosecution  if  they  interfere  with  the  operations/'  the  sheriff  said. 


No  other  major  problems  were  reported. 

More  than  40  Dann  supporters  gathered  at  the  sisters'  ranch  in  nearby 
Crescent  Valley  to  consider  a protest  over  the  seizure. 

Among  those  present  was  Raymond  Yowell,  the  target  of  the  last  federal 
cattle  confiscation  in  Nevada.  In  May,  the  BLM  seized  157  head  of  cattle 
it  says  Yowell  and  the  Te-Moak  Band  of  Western  Shoshone  were  grazing 
illegally  on  public  land  in  Elko  County. 

"We're  not  going  to  sit  by  and  just  let  this  happen,"  said  Christopher 
Sewall,  program  director  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project.  "However, 
they  (Dann  sisters)  do  believe  in  non-violence  and  non-violent  protest." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  my  government.  It's  a sad  day  in  American  history.  The 
Shoshone  have  a legally  binding  treaty  with  the  federal  government  that's 
being  ignored,"  Sewall  added. 

BLM  officials  ended  the  operation  for  the  day  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
were  unsure  how  much  longer  it  would  take  to  complete.  They  said  up  to  300 
more  Dann  cows  might  be  scattered  over  a wide  area. 

BLM  officials  stress  that  99  percent  of  ranchers  comply  with  terms  of 
federal  grazing  permits,  and  they  only  are  cracking  down  on  flagrant 
violators . 

"I  think  they  fully  understand  what  the  rules  are  and  choose  not  to 
follow  them,"  Simpson  said.  "BLM  has  a responsibility  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  productive  rangeland." 

The  Danns  received  a notice  last  month  from  the  BLM  that  their  grazing 
privileges  were  being  canceled,  and  an  appeal  period  expired  Sept.  16, 
said  Dulie  Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project. 

The  Danns  maintain  the  treaty  between  the  Western  Shoshone  and  United 
States  simply  granted  the  U.S.  limited  access  - not  ownership  - to  23.6 
million  acres.  The  Western  Shoshone  tribes  live  mainly  in  Nevada, 
California,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Earlier  this  year,  a preliminary  report  by  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  accused  the  U.S.  government  of  violating  international 
human  rights  laws  in  its  treatment  of  the  Danns. 

Even  though  the  report  made  no  determination  of  their  legal  land  rights, 
it  said  the  U.S.  should  provide  the  Danns  an  effective  remedy  to  ensure 
respect  for  their  claims  to  property  rights  on  ancestral  lands. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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Mayan  archaeological  site  hints  at  epic  battle 
Thomas  H.  Maugh  II 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Sept.  19,  2002 

A hieroglyphic  stairway  exposed  last  fall  by  a hurricane  at  the  Mayan 
city  of  Dos  Pilas  tells  the  story  of  the  brutal  and  bloody  war  between  two 
superpowers  who  were  trying  to  dominate  their  known  world. 

A new  translation  of  the  epic  tale  fills  a vital  60-year  gap  in  Mayan 
history  during  a period  that  set  the  stage  for  the  ultimate  collapse  of 
the  Maya  civilization. 

The  leaders  of  the  Mayan  cities  of  Tikal  and  Dos  Pilas  were  brothers, 
and  historians  have  long  believed  that  rivalry  between  them  was  at  the 
root  of  conflict  between  the  two  cities.  But  the  newly  discovered 
inscriptions  indicate  that  it  was  a third  party  - Calakmul,  in  what  is  now 
Mexico  - that  triggered  the  fighting  in  its  attempts  to  conquer  the  Mayan 


empire. 

"This  carries  back  our  history  of  the  dynasty  (at  Dos  Pilas)  another  40 
to  50  years  and  changes  our  entire  interpretation  of  this  region/' 
archaeologist  Arthur  Demarest  of  Vanderbilt  University  said.  "This  was  not 
part  of  a dynastic  struggle  between  two  brothers,  but  part  of  a world  war." 

Archaeologists  "are  fascinated  by  the  possibility  that  the  Maya  were 
trying  to  create  an  empire,  but  were  having  difficulty  making  it  work," 
archaeologist  David  Friedel  of  Southern  Methodist  University  added.  "We 
now  know  that  the  reason  they  were  having  difficulty  was  because  there 
were  two  great  contending  rivals  for  overlord  in  this  period"  and  neither 
was  able  to  achieve  a definitive  success. 

Dos  Pilas  is  deep  in  the  Guatemalan  jungle  near  the  Pasion  River,  which 
was  the  superhighway  of  the  Maya  world.  Many  facts  about  the  city  have 
intrigued  archaeologists,  posing  puzzles  that  had  no  clear  solutions. 

The  city  seemed  to  have  sprung  up  nearly  overnight,  reaching  a 
population  near  5,000.  Yet  soils  in  the  region  are  very  poor,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  evidence  of  farming  to  support  the  city.  It  was  not  clear 
how  and  why  it  was  established. 

The  discovery,  published  in  the  October  edition  of  National  Geographic 
magazine,  seems  to  clear  up  many  of  those  questions. 

The  steps  themselves  "are  in  beautiful  shape,"  Demarest  said.  "Some 
parts  look  like  they  were  carved  yesterday." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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N.B.  native  logging  appeal  hinges  on  aboriginal  claim  to  tiny  spot  of  forest 
CHRIS  MORRIS 
Canadian  Press 

Wednesday,  September  18,  2002 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  - A closely  watched  court  case  that  could  have  major 
ramifications  for  the  Atlantic  forestry  industry  hinges  on  an  ancient 
aboriginal  claim  to  a tiny  spot  of  New  Brunswick  forest. 

Lawyers  for  the  New  Brunswick  government  began  their  arguments  Wednesday 
in  the  appeal  by  Mi ' kmaq  logger  loshua  Bernard  of  his  conviction  for 
illegally  harvesting  Crown  timber  - a case  that  could  transform  the 
forestry  industry  in  the  same  way  the  landmark  Marshall  decision  reshaped 
Atlantic  fishing. 

Government  lawyer  Keith  McCormick  told  the  New  Brunswick  Court  of  Appeal 
that  Bernard  has  not  established  an  aboriginal  title  that  would  give  him 
the  right  to  harvest  wood  on  the  fragment  of  Crown  land  known  as  Lot  6052, 
which  is  where  the  Mi' kmaq  logger  cut  23  spruce  logs  in  1998. 

McCormick  said  there  is  some  archeological  evidence  supporting 
aboriginal  title  to  other  areas  around  the  lot  in  the  Miramichi  watershed 
of  central  New  Brunswick.  But  he  said  there's  no  evidence  of  ancient 
aboriginal  occupancy  of  the  specific  site  in  question. 

"Where's  the  evidence  of  aboriginal  title  to  that  lot?"  McCormick  said, 
noting  that  Bernard's  lawyers  say  asking  for  such  proof  is  unreasonable. 

McCormick  also  argued  that  18th-century  treaties  between  British 
governors  and  the  Mi 'kmaq  of  the  Miramichi  do  not  grant  a right  for  the 
kind  of  commercial  harvesting  Bernard  was  carrying  out  in  the  late  20th 
century. 

"This  is  not  a firewood  case.  This  is  a case  of  someone  cutting  wood  for 
sale,"  McCormick  told  the  court. 

The  court  also  heard  Wednesday  from  an  intervenor  supporting  Bernard's 
claim . 


Bruce  Clarke,  a lawyer  representing  the  New  Brunswick  Aboriginal 
Peoples'  Council,  said  the  Mi'kmaq  people  of  Miramichi  have  aboriginal 
title  to  the  entire  area  based  on  ancient  occupation  and  usage  stretching 
back  at  least  2,500  years. 

"It  includes  the  cut  site,"  Clarke  said.  "The  right  to  harvest  logs 
would  flow  from  that  aboriginal  title." 

As  well,  Clarke  said,  treaties  entered  into  in  1760,  1761  and  1779 
included  a trade  provision. 

"This  is  just  the  harvest  of  wood  and  trade  of  logs,"  he  said  of 
Bernard's  activity. 

The  trade  clause  was  a key  element  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
decision  in  1999  in  the  case  of  Donald  Marshall,  a Mi'kmaq  eel  fisherman 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  court  found  that  18th-century  treaties  granted  Mi'kmaq  and  Maliseet 
people  the  right  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  for  a moderate  livelihood. 

The  decision  forced  the  East  Coast  fishery  to  allow  more  native  access, 
and  native  groups  hope  the  Bernard  case  will  do  the  same  for  Atlantic 
forestry. 
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B.C.  gov't.  First  Nations  talk  treaties 
Canada . com 

Monday,  September  16,  2002 

The  British  Columbia  government  must  make  clear  to  First  Nations  that  it 
recognizes  aboriginal  title  and  the  inherent  right  to  self-government  or 
there  will  be  a return  to  court  battles  and  disruptive  direct  action,  a 
member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  said  Monday. 

"Our  chiefs  said  to  the  premier  and  the  cabinet,  'If  we  do  not  see 
movement  we  are  looking  for  in  this  area,  then  what  you  can  look  forward 
to  is  court  action,  direct  action  on  the  land  and  uncertainty  regarding 
title  and  investment,'"  said  Herb  George  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  Task 
Group,  which  met  with  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  and  the  cabinet  for  several 
hours . 

"Our  job  was  to  let  them  know  that  if  we  don't  see  that  (recognition) 
then  we'll  see  more  action." 

The  Liberal  cabinet  and  the  First  Nations  group,  along  with  several 
chiefs,  met  for  the  first  time  since  the  results  of  a controversial 
referendum  on  treaties  were  released. 

British  Columbia,  Ottawa  and  First  Nations  have  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  negotiate  modern-day  treaties  for  more  than  a decade. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  Canada,  treaties  for  the  most  part  were  never  signed  in 
the  westernmost  province. 

A provincewide  referendum  last  month  conducted  by  the  B.C.  Liberal 
government  resulted  in  a 35  per  cent  voter  turnout  that  suggested  support 
by  more  than  80  per  cent  for  eight  questions  the  province  intends  to  use 
as  a guiding  set  of  principles  for  provincial  treaty  negotiators. 

Voters  were  asked  if  they  favoured  a municipal  style  of  self-government 
for  aboriginals  and  hunting  and  fishing  rights  for  non-aboriginals  on 
Crown  land. 

After  the  closed-door  meeting,  Campbell  suggested  that  progress  was 
being  made  but  much  work  needed  to  be  done. 

"We're  not  claiming  for  a moment  that  we're  where  we  need  to  get  to  but 
we've  certainly  started  to  make  progress,"  the  premier  said.  "We  heard 
from  them  today  in  a number  of  areas  where  we've  still  got  lots  of  work  to 


do. " 

On  the  controversial  issue  of  aboriginal  self-government , Campbell 
steered  a wide  course. 

"I  think  we  know  that  aboriginal  self-government  is  an  area  where  there 
is  significant  discussion  that  has  to  take  place.  They  clearly  have  not 
agreed  with  the  direction  we've  taken  and  we've  got  lots  of  work  to  do." 

Grand  Chief  Ed  John,  along  with  George  and  the  third  task  force  member, 

Lydia  Hwitsum,  appeared  frustrated  when  they  spoke  to  reporters  afterwards. 

"Words  are  not  enough  to  change  minds,"  said  John.  "We  need  to  see 
action.  We  need  to  see  answers." 

George  was  more  blunt. 

"We  have  a process  that  is  in  serious  jeopardy,"  he  said.  "We  have  a 
situation  where  the  court  is  calling  for  the  government  to  start  to 
respect  the  law. " 

George  said  the  native  leaders  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the  government 
that  "we're  not  going  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  action  on  their  part." 

"We're  going  to  take  action,"  he  said,  citing  as  examples  the  natives' 
demand  for  self-government  provisions  in  any  treaty. 

John  suggested  the  B.C.  government  must  change  its  fundamental  objection 
to  recognizing  aboriginal  title. 

"Every  issue  that's  come  before  the  courts  in  B.C.  dealing  with 
aboriginal  rights  and  treaty  rights  ...  the  government's  position  has  been 
consistent  that  it  does  not  exist,"  he  said.  "They're  breaking  the  law  (if 
they  don't  accept  that).  They're  not  accepting  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
legal  reality  in  this  province." 

First  Nations  have  borrowed  nearly  $200  million  to  finance  treaty 
negotiations  so  far. 
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'Canadians  have  an  obligation  to  us' 

Maria  Canton 

Calgary  Flerald 

Tuesday,  September  17,  2002 

Traditional  native  ceremony  met  modern  politics  Monday  as  southern 
Alberta  tribal  leaders  delivered  a brash  reminder  to  Canadians  of  their 
obligations  on  the  first  day  of  the  Treaty  7 anniversary  commemorations. 

"This  week  is  to  remind  the  people  of  Canada  they  have  an  obligation  to 
us,"  said  Siksika  Chief  Adrian  Stimson. 

"This  is  our  land.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  yet  we're  treated  like  Third 
World  citizens,"  said  Stimson,  the  first  speaker  at  the  opening  day 
ceremony,  held  on  the  Siksika  reserve. 

"We  are  meeting  now,  in  2002,  not  in  celebration,  but  as  a reminder  that 
we  are  still  here.  We're  more  determined  than  ever  our  treaties  will  stand 
strong. " 

And  so  began  a week  of  events  to  mark  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  Treaty  7 between  Ottawa  and  representatives  of  Siksika, 

Kainaiwa,  Piikani,  Tsuu  T'ina  and  Nakoda  tribes. 

More  than  35  painted  teepees  dotted  the  picturesque  Treaty  Flats,  along 
the  Bow  River  125  kilometres  southeast  of  Calgary,  where  the  event  is 
taking  place  and  where  the  treaty  was  signed. 

The  exact  location  where  chiefs  Crowfoot,  Red  Crow,  Sitting-on-an-Eagle 
Tail,  Bull  Head  and  Bear's  Paw  inked  away  their  tribes'  rights  and  titles 
to  traditional  hunting  grounds  in  exchange  for  treaty  payments,  education, 
tools  and  supplies  for  farming,  ranching  and  education  is  marked  with  a 


simple  stone  monument. 

"We  have  a lot  of  unfinished  business  with  the  white  man.  Every  year  our 
treaties  get  weaker  and  weaker  because  we're  not  standing  up  for  them  as  a 
people/'  said  Tsuu  T'ina  native  Bruce  Starlight,  who  attended  the 
centenary  commemoration  in  1977. 

"I  urge  everyone  to  educate  themselves  about  the  treaty  . . . stand  up 
for  it  because  otherwise  we'll  be  run  over." 

In  the  historic  agreement,  signed  on  Sept.  22,  1877,  natives  also  agreed 
to  live  on  reserves  allotted  to  them,  putting  an  end  to  their  nomadic  way 
of  life,  which  by  then  was  already  jeopardized  by  the  whisky  trade  and 
dwindling  bison  herds  that  had  sustained  them  for  generations. 

The  deal  opened  southern  Alberta  to  white  settlement  and  made  way  for 
the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railway. 

Barrie  Robb,  the  Alberta  director  for  the  federal  Department  of  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs,  said  the  document  reflects  a relationship  between 
natives  and  non-natives  and  has  been  a constant  source  of  debate  for  most 
of  the  125  years  of  its  existence. 

"It  was  founded  on  mutual  trust  and  respect  . . . and  now  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  talk  about  it  and  educate  people  about  it  for  both  First 
Nations  and  non-natives,"  said  Robb. 

In  a sign  of  the  how  the  times  have  changed  since  1877,  Robb  presented 
an  electronic  copy  of  the  treaty  to  a member  from  each  band  before  an 
audience  of  close  to  100. 

A reproduction  of  the  document,  handwritten  on  parchment  paper  in  blue 
ink,  is  on  display  at  the  site  until  Saturday,  when  it  will  be  replaced 
with  the  original  --  on  loan  from  the  National  Archives  of  Canada  Gatineau 
Preservation  Centre  in  Quebec  --  for  the  final  day. 

Throughout  the  week,  panel  discussions  on  the  future  of  the  agreement 
will  be  held,  as  well  as  cultural  activities,  including  dancing  and  holy 
games . 

Premier  Ralph  Klein  is  to  attend  on  Wednesday  to  break  ground  for  a 
$16-million  interpretive  centre. 
cantonm@theherald . southam. ca 
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Cop  guilty  of  protester's  shooting  quits 
Monday,  September  23,  2002 

ORILLIA,  Ont.  --  Kenneth  Deane,  the  provincial  police  officer  convicted 
in  the  shooting  death  of  aboriginal  protester  Dudley  George  in  1995,  has 
resigned  from  the  force. 

The  announcement,  made  Monday  in  a news  release  by  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  ends  an  appeal  by  Deane  of  his  dismissal.  No  reason  was 
given  for  Deane's  decision  to  resign. 

Deane  launched  the  appeal  to  the  Ontario  Civilian  Commission  on  Policing 
Services  following  his  conviction  of  criminal  negligence  causing  death 
under  the  Police  Services  Act  in  2002,  in  which  he  was  ordered  dismissed. 

He  was  found  guilty  by  a provincial  court  judge  who  ruled  that  George 
and  the  other  two  dozen  native  protesters  occupying  Ipperwash  Provincial 
Park  were  unarmed  when  seven  officers  opened  fire. 

The  judge  also  ruled  that  other  officers  lied  to  protect  Deane. 

George's  shooting  marked  the  end  of  a 48-hour  standoff  at  the  park,  the 
site  of  a native  burial  ground  taken  from  the  Stoney  Point  natives  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  1940s. 

Hours  later,  George  bled  to  death  after  a brother  and  sister  frantically 


drove  him  50  kilometres  to  hospital,  where  they  were  arrested. 

He  is  the  only  native  killed  during  a land-claims  dispute  in  Canada  in  a 
full  century. 

George's  brother  Sam  George  has  launched  a lawsuit  against  several 
former  senior  government  officials  and  former  Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris. 
The  suit  alleges  Harris  directed  provincial  police  to  use  force  to  evict 
the  protesters  from  the  park  despite  top-level  advice  to  negotiate  with 
them. 

The  allegations  have  not  been  proven  in  court  and  Harris  has  steadfastly 
denied  giving  any  such  direction. 

Family  members  and  supporters  have  long  called  for  a public  inquiry  into 
why  provincial  police  moved  to  end  the  occupation  by  force  when  senior 
officers  and  provincial  government  officials  urged  patience  and 
negotiation . 

Harris  said  he  would  consider  an  inquest  only  after  the  civil  suit  was 
concluded.  Premier  Ernie  Eves  has  maintained  the  same  position,  arguing 
that  the  civil  suit,  which  has  cost  taxpayers  more  than  $1  million  in 
defending  Harris,  has  been  too  expensive  to  abandon. 

Sam  George  has  said  he  would  not  drop  the  suit  first  in  hopes  Eves  would 
then  call  a judicial  probe. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Oneida  mom  stands  her  ground;  no  'dozers  yet 
By  MIKE  BILODEAU,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer 
September  18,  2002 

ONEIDA  - On  Monday,  one  day  after  she  was  ordered  to  vacate  her  home  on 
the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  32-acre  Territory,  Danielle  Patterson  and  her 
three  children  remain. 

Patterson's  determination  to  challenge  an  authority  she  questions  is 
undiminished . 

Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal  Court  Judge  Stewart  Hancock  III  ordered 
Patterson  and  her  children  last  month  to  vacate  the  home  by  Sept.  15. 

Patterson  defied  the  court  order  and  awaits  the  bulldozers. 

"How  criminal  is  it  for  a mother  to  stand  up  for  her  home?,"  Patterson 
asked . 

Patterson  said  she  doesn't  know  when  the  demolition  team  will  arrive. 

But  she  said  when  the  Nation  Police  show  up  to  remove  her  and  her  family, 
she  will  not  be  intimidated. 

"Those  police  officers  are  white  U.S.  citizens,"  Patterson  said.  "They 
are  coming  onto  Indian  land,  and  that's  wrong." 

Patterson  questions  the  authority  which  influenced  the  court  order. 

Nation  representative  and  CEO  of  Oneida  Nation  Enterprises  Ray  Halbritter. 

She  doesn't  believe  that  Halbritter  has  the  mandate  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  people  and  as  such  does  not  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
police  officers  who  enforce  laws  on  Nation  land. 

This  past  November,  Patterson  attempted  to  replace  a furnace  in  her  home, 
but  the  Nation  said  that  the  furnace  could  not  be  installed  until  her  home 
was  inspected. 

Patterson  refused  the  inspection,  but  Oneida  Nation  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Arthur  Pierce  and  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Police  forcibly 
removed  Patterson  from  the  home,  inspected  it,  and  subsequently  condemned 
it . 

The  next  day,  the  home  was  scheduled  for  demolition  on  Dec.  15. 

Patterson  was  arrested  during  an  ensuing  fracas  and  charged  with 


assaulting  a police  officer.  Patterson  appealed  the  condemnation,  but  her 
legal  challenges  were  unsuccessful  and  only  served  to  delay  the  demolition 
until  Sept.  15. 

Christian  Peacemaker  teams  are  camping  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
trailer  in  a show  of  support  for  Patterson.  They  have  been  there  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

David  Hollis,  director  of  communications  for  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation, 
said  the  Christian  Peacemakers  have  been  "duped"  by  Patterson. 

"All  this  is  about  is  her  abrogation  of  responsibility  as  a mother  and  a 
homeowner  to  provide  safe  housing  for  her  children  and  to  properly 
maintain  her  home,"  Hollis  said.  "Anywhere  else,  the  condemnation  of  a 
dilapidated  trailer  home  for  numerous  housing  code  violations  would  not 
interest  Christian  Peacemakers  or  anyone  else,  including  the  media." 

Patterson  counters  that  the  demolition  of  her  trailer  is  just  simply  a 
violation  and  it  has  aroused  more  than  just  local  interest. 

"The  world  is  watching,"  Patterson  said.  "They  can  break  my  door,  but 
they  cannot  break  my  spirit." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
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Tribal  chairman's  brother  charged  in  vehicle  scheme 
By  CLAIR  IOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
September  17,  2002 

An  alleged  scheme  to  use  Crow  Tribal  money  to  buy  vehicles  for  family 
members  and  associates  of  the  former  Tribal  Chairman  Clifford  Birdinground 
widened  Tuesday  with  a new  indictment  naming  Birdinground ' s brother, 
Alexander,  and  others  already  facing  charges. 

Alexander  Birdinground,  of  Lodge  Grass,  and  co-defendant,  Wayne  Kimmet, 
of  Billings,  each  pleaded  not  guilty  in  U.S.  District  Court  Tuesday  to  a 
two-count  indictment  charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  use  tribal  funds  to 
buy  a personal  vehicle  for  the  chairman's  brother  and  theft  from  a tribal 
organization . 

If  convicted,  the  defendants  could  be  sentenced  to  a maximum  of  five 
years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine  on  each  count. 

The  indictment  also  names  Clifford  Birdinground  and  Homestead  Hyundai 
Subaru,  which  have  not  yet  been  arraigned.  Clifford  Birdinground,  66,  the 
third  Crow  Tribal  chairman  in  a row  to  be  indicted,  resigned  Sept.  5. 

Clifford  Birdinground;  Kimmet,  former  owner  of  Homestead  Hyundai  Subaru; 
and  Homestead  Hyundai  Subaru  pleaded  not  guilty  earlier  this  year  to  a 
separate  indictment  charging  five  counts  in  connection  with  a scheme  to 
steal  tribal  money  to  help  family  and  associates  buy  vehicles. 

The  latest  indictment  says  that,  on  Duly  17,  2000,  Alexander 
Birdinground  agreed  to  buy  a 1999  Dodge  Durango  from  Homestead  Hyundai 
Subaru,  to  make  an  $8,000  down  payment  and  to  return  the  truck  if 
financing  was  not  approved. 

Twelve  days  later,  the  dealership  notified  Alexander  Birdinground  that 
he  would  need  to  get  his  own  financing  for  the  Durango  because  it  could 
not  obtain  it  on  his  behalf. 

On  Aug.  1,  2000,  Clifford  Birdinground  signed  a purchase  agreement  on 
behalf  of  the  Crow  Tribal  Council  to  buy  a 1997  Chevrolet  pickup  truck  for 
$26,944. 

A few  days  later.  Homestead  Hyundai  accepted  $102,276  from  the  tribe  for 
the  purchase  of  several  vehicles  for  the  tribal  government.  A portion  of 
the  money  - $26,444  - was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  1999  Durango  that 


was  delivered  to  Alexander  Birdinground  on  Duly  17,  2000. 

In  September,  the  dealership  returned  the  1997  Chevrolet  pickup  to  its 
inventory,  never  having  transferred  title  to  the  Crow  Tribe.  A few  weeks 
later,  Alexander  Birdinground  traded  in  the  Durango  for  a 2001  Hyundai 
Santa  Fe,  receiving  a $19,750  trade-in  allowance  on  the  truck  bought  2-1/2 
months  earlier  for  $26,444. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Richard  Anderson  released  Alexander  Birdinground  and 
Kimmet  without  bond  pending  trial.  The  case  will  be  heard  by  District 
Dudge  Richard  Cebull. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

- "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Sep  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Tue,  17  Sep  2002  23:36:09  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net"  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : ARIZONA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

I found  this  site  and  thought  I'd  share  it.  If  anyone  has  any  more  info 
about  this  I would  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  According  to  Arizona 
policy  prisoners  are  allowed  printed  material  off  of  the  internet  but  it 
looks  like  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  on  any  websites  themselves.  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  all  of  Arizona  or  just  this  facility??? 

~Carol~ 

ARIZONA  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 
CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
ASPC-EYMAN 


TO  : Inmate 


ADC# Unit 

FROM  : Ray  McCarthy,  Supervisor,  ASPC-E  CIU 
DATE  : 


SUBDECT:  UNAUTHORIZED  USE  OF  INTERNET 
Sir; 

It  has  come  to  this  unit's  attention  that  you  are  in  violation  of  the 
enclosed  notice  regarding 

internet  access  on  Web  Site  - - . 


To  avoid  possible  criminal  charges  and/or  disciplinary  sanctions 
administered  by  the  Arizona  Dept,  of  Corrections,  you  are  being 
instructed  to  have  your  name  removed  from  this  WEB  site  within  three  (3) 

weeks.  This  unit  will  view  the  WEB  Site  again  on . If 

your  name/information  etc.  has  not  been  removed  from  this  WEB  site  - 

, or  is  located  on  any  other  other  web  site  on  the  internet 

system,  disciplinary  actions  WILL  BE  administered  and  possible  criminal 
charges  may  result. 

Respectfully, 

APPROVED  : 


Warden  Charles  Goldsmith 
ASPC-EYMAN  COMPLEX 


Arizona  DOC  Notice  to  Prisoners 

Address : http : //www. ccadp . org/AZDOCnoticetoprisoners . htm  Changed : 6 : 02  PM 
on  Wednesday,  August  14,  2002 


Template 

Address : http://www.adc . state. az . us : 80/Policies/909. htm  Changed : 9: 10  AM 
on  Friday,  Duly  12,  2002 


"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important  than 
being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 
September  1998 
Leavenworth  Prison 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 
=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>= 

This  is  the  letter  I received  back  from  the  Arizona  DOC.  Please  forward 
to  interested  lists. 

Thanks, 

~Carol~ 

E-mail  message 

Date:  Thu,  Sep  19,  2002,  2:29pm 

From:  CMOORERl@adc . state . az . us  (CHARLES  MOORER) 

To:  THUNDERINGDRUMS@WEBTV.NET 

Cc:  DIRECTOROFFICE@adc. state. az. us  (DIRECTORS  OFFICE) 

SDONOHO@adc. state. az. us  (SHERRIE  DONOHO) 

The  following  is  a response  to  your  questions  dated  September  18,  2002, 
about  inmate  access  to  the  internet. 

Is  it  in  Az.  policy  to  deny  a prisoner  the  right  to  be  on  a free  pen  pal 
list  on  the  internet? 

Pursuant  to  A.R.S.  31-242,  an  inmate  shall  not  have  access  to  the 
Internet . 

Are  prisoners  allowed  printed  web  pages? 

This  statute  is  intended  to  prohibit  direct  or  indirect  access  to 
websites  through  the  internet,  particularly  for  the  purposes  of 
communication.  Under  certain  circumstance's  inmates  may  be  authorized  to 
possess  copies  of  material  or  information  obtained  from  the  internet  or 
other  computers.  Department  staff,  in  the  course  of  their  official 
duties  or  third  parties,  including  friends,  family  or  businesses  may 
have  occasion  to  provide  such  material  to  an  inmate. 

Inmates  may  possess  legal  material  or  legal  research  material  obtained 
from  the  internet,  if  possession  does  not  otherwise  violate  applicable 
written  instruction  and  so  long  as  such  material  is  not  obtained 
directly  from  a communication  service  provider  as  identified  in  A.R.S. 
31-242.  For  example,  an  inmate's  attorney  may  provide  legal  research 
material  in  accordance  with  Department  Order  #902,  Inmate  Legal  Access 
to  the  Courts. 

Inmates  are  authorized  to  request  and  receive  from  staff,  ADC  public 
records  or  information  generated  by  computer  that  is  not  otherwise 
specifically  restricted  by  written  instruction.  Additionally,  inmates 
may  possess  copies  of  materials  from  the  ADC  website,  except  that 
possession  of  material  or  information  from  the  inmate  database  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

Do  you  have  to  be  on  an  approved  list  before  you  can  just  write  a letter 
to  a prisoner? 

No 

You  may  review  Directors  Instructions  156  in  its  entirety  by  logging 
onto  the  Arizona  Department  of  Corrections  web  page  at: 
ww. adc . state. az . us 

Web  page  instructions: 

After  Logging  onto  the  Arizona  Department  of  Corrections  web  page,  open 
Features  and  cursor  to  ADC  Policies.  Open  the  ADC  policy  web  page  by 
Double  clicking  the  left  side  of  your  mouse.  It  will  open  to  the  web 
page.  System  of  Written  Instructions.  Open  Directors  Instructions  Index 
files  by  double  clicking  the  icon.  Directors  Instructions  156,  Inmate 
Internet  Access  can  be  opened  by  Double  clicking  the  icon, 
please  advise,  if  further  assistance  is  needed. 


A step  back  to  Tradition,  is  a step  forward 
-Unknown- 


Date:  Wed,  18  Sep  2002  22:05:24  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net"  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : new  for  pen  pal  list 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Derry  Montgomery 
862428  CCH 
P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  In.  46361 
age :42 

single,  no  kids,  no  family,  been  imprisoned  18  years  and  has  no  one  to 
write  to,  therefore  he  has  no  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

"A  step  back  to  Tradition,  is  a step  forward" 

-Unknown- 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important  than 
being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 
September  1998 
Leavenworth  Prison 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 
=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>= 

"Freedom  For  All  Of  Our  Warriors" 

=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>= 

http://www.angelfire.com/wy/nainmatessupportgrp/index.html 

=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>+<+><+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=<+>=< 

862428  CCH 
P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  In.  46361 

"RE : Rustywire:  Stew  Stands"  

Date:  Wed,  17  Dul  2002  08:35:17  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE /STEW  STANDS" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/ star ship/ stew. html 
Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

Stew  Stands  by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Lunch  time  in  Window  Rock  means  the  Motor  Inn,  that's  what  I call  it, 
that  is  the  old  name  and  I am  used  to  it.  It  is  the  social  circle  of  the 

those  in  the  know  in  Window  Rock,  the  "rich  and  famous"  of  Navajo  society 

go  there  and  have  a gander  at  each  other.  There  is  a lot  of  rubber  necking 
going  on  there.  I sometimes  go  there  and  have  lunch  usually  for  business 
or  something.  It  is  an  okay  place  but  sometimes  the  atmosphere  is  too  much 
for  me  so  I take  a break  and  head  over  to  the  stew  stands  across  from  the 
old  Fed  Mart  parking  lot. 

There  are  a number  of  small  camp  trailers  set  up  as  kitchens  with  a 
makeshift  cafe  and  there  you  find  a few  tables  and  chairs.  The  floors  are 
dirt  and  the  coffee  is  hot.  You  kind  of  step  in  and  find  a spot  in  the 
corner,  the  people  here  are  grassroots  it  seems,  some  old  folks  eating 
stew  and  frybread  in  the  corner,  dressed  not  so  fancy  but  there  are 
looking  for  a good  meal  at  a good  price  and  you  find  it  here. 

The  table  available  has  an  empty  spot  and  the  folding  chair  has  some 

writing  in  old  paint  on  the  back,  "Nativity  Church"  it  says.  It  feels  ok 
when  I sit  down  and  the  table  I see  is  tilted  just  a little  bit,  not 


really  level  but  it's  ok.  I see  the  place  looks  like  an  extended  porch  off 
the  small  trailer  with  plastic  tarp  walls  with  a wood  stove  in  the  middle 
and  on  it  rests  one  of  those  old  time  large  sheepcamp  coffee  pots,  the 
kind  where  the  grounds  sit  at  the  bottom. 

A young  mother,  with  her  little  girl  looking  from  the  corner  where  she 
is  playing  comes  up  to  me,  "Awhee?" -coffee? . Yes  and  she  reaches  over  and 
pours  me  a cup.  "We  have  corn  stew,  or  vegetable  stew,  Navajo  burgers  and 
mutton  sandwiches"  I think  for  a moment  and  see  that  her  hair  is  not 
straight,  it  sort  of  looks  like  she  has  been  working  a little  bit  and  it 
sticks  out  here  and  there.  I can  see  she  has  traces  of  white  dough  on  her 
wrists,  she  is  the  frybread  maker  here  it  looks  like.  I will  have  the  corn 

stew  and  frybread.  She  writes  the  order  down  on  one  of  those  receipt  books, 

a green  one  with  a number  on  it  and  goes  back  into  the  small  trailer. 

The  screen  door  opens  up  and  I see  old  Dudge  Bluehouse  from  Chinle.  He 
always  wears  a nice  large  bolo  tie  and  cowboy  hat  with  a silver  hat  band. 

He  looks  around  slowly  and  sees  me.  His  face  breaks  into  a smile  showing 
his  gold  teeth.  The  older  Navajos  back  in  the  forties  used  to  go  to  the 

dentist  and  for  $35.00  you  could  get  gold  fillings,  they  look  good  and 

moreso  when  you  have  an  easy  smile  like  him.  He  comes  over  and  takes  a 
chair  across  from  me. 

I can  see  the  wrinkles  in  this  face  and  after  years  of  handling  cases 

for  our  people  it  has  worn  him  a little  I think,  but  he  is  friendly.  We 

shake  hands  and  he  tells  me  he  is  here  to  handle  a few  cases  for  the  day 

and  will  be  headed  home.  He  is  one  of  the  old  timers  here  with  the  Courts 

and  when  I was  an  tribal  court  advocate  I used  to  battle  in  front  of  him 
on  divorce  matters,  child  support,  custody  and  land  disputes,  so  we  have 
grown  to  know  each  other  a little  bit. 

The  young  lady  brings  him  coffee  and  he  wants  corn  stew  and  fry  bread. 

There  is  no  sugar  on  our  table  and  he  looks  at  the  old  couple  across  the 

way  and  the  woman  there  sees  he  is  looking  for  it  and  reaches  over  and 

hands  it  to  him.  Thank  you  he  says  and  puts  in  two  teaspoons  turning  it 

slowly  as  the  stew  is  brought  to  us.  This  is  an  older  woman,  she  is  from 
somewhere  between  Ft.  Defiance  and  Crystal,  north  of  here.  I knew  her  a 
long  time  ago,  when  her  husband  would  be  walking  on  the  road,  he  would  go 
to  "Sagebrush",  the  small  bar  between  Window  Rock  and  Gallup.  He  is  gone 
now,  the  drinking  I guess  caught  up  to  him.  This  little  stew  stand  is  her 
life  now  and  she  has  blessed  us  with  this  simple  meal. 

I look  around  me  and  this  place  is  simple,  not  too  fancy  and  not  really 
permanent  but  there  is  work,  life  and  peace  here  as  I share  a meal  with  an 
old  friend.  It  is  a good  place  and  the  corn  stew  was  all  right,  it  was 
good  and  the  frybread  was  fresh  and  hot.  There  are  many  stew  stands  there, 
probably  10  or  so  and  each  has  a life  of  it's  own.  It  was  a good  meal  and 
refreshing  and  it  cost  me  a little  and  gave  me  more  than  just  a meal,  it 
helped  me  remember  where  I come  from  and  so  I leave  until  the  next  time  I 
get  a chance  for  a taste  of  mutton  not  too  far  from  home  here  at  the  stew 
stands 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Poem:  Adumbrations  on  the  Eve  of  War"  

Date:  Thu,  19  Sep  2002  15:50:48  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us(3yahoo . com> 

Sub j : Poem 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

ADUMBRATIONS  ON  THE  EVE  OF  WAR 

Adumbrations  on  the  eve  of  war. 

To  settle  Daddy's  festering  score. 

Dark  clouds  loom,  bringing  death  or  life? 

Awake  they  now  sanity,  or  continue  in  strife? 

The  warhawks  savor  the  blood  in  the  air. 

Their  consumer  based  nation  hath  nary  a care. 

For  justice  they  swoop  and  smite  hard,  Babylon, 


And  wave  they  their  banner  as  god  marches  on, 

A sight  to  see,  all  shiny  and  smart. 

Mechanized  warfare  turned  into  art. 

Eyes  in  the  sky  and  bombs  from  above, 

Iowa  farmboys  sign  "to  Saddam  with  love" 

Smite  they  their  satan  and  grab  all  the  oil. 

Partition  to  puppets  the  remainder  of  spoil. 

Freeing  the  world  one  terror  at  a time. 

Sovereignty  is  sin  and  speaking,  a crime, 

Justice  is  blind;  they  poked  out  her  eyes. 

And  bound  and  gagged  her  and  all  of  her  lies. 

Might  makes  them  right,  ask  them  you'll  see. 

At  the  sound  of  their  voice,  you're  expected  to  flee. 

But  we  are  not  silenced,  for  we  aren't  outnumbered. 

Though  too  humble  and  morally  encumbered. 

We  yet  know  our  relatives,  we  know  full,  the  tally. 

Patiently  awaiting  nature  and  her  ultimate  rally. . . 

lames  H.  Starkey 

www . oyateunderground . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  17  Sep  2002  06:33:29  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  30-October  6 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

30 

All  changes  in  life,  whether  we  perceive  them  to  be  good  or  bad,  hold  the 
seeds  for  a greater  good  in  the  future. 

OKAKOPA 

(October) 

(Ikuwa) 

October  was  the  last  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  The  most  important  holiday  of  the  Hawaiian  year  was  the  Makahiki, 
which  began  in  late  October  or  early  November,  when  the  Pleiades  or  Makali' 
stars  first  appeared  in  the  night  sky,  and  lasted  for  four  months.  During 
this  time  there  was  no  fighting,  for  the  Makahiki  was  a festival  honoring 
Lono,  who  was,  among  other  things,  a god  of  peace  and  of  the  harvest.  It 
was  celebrated  by  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  followed  by  feasting, 
games,  songs  and  dancing. 

1 

Lono,  grant  us  the  rains  to  make  our  crops  grow,  the  sunlight  to  make  them 
ripen,  and  the  strength  for  us  to  harvest  your  bounty. 

2 

This  land  was  born  in  fire  and  cooled  by  the  touch  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

3 

I cast  my  lei  of  dreams  upon  the  ocean. 

4 

Every  dawn  begins  the  adventure  of  a new  day. 

5 

A tiny  crab  scuttles  across  the  wet  sand,  searching  for  places  to  hide. 

6 

Walk  in  the  paths  illuminated  by  the  moon. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 


(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE ; Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Sep  2002  11:55:33  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Give  us  your  feedback  on  AIROS  specials 

+ Different  Drums  features  Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman  + more... 

1)  Give  us  your  feedback  on  AIROS  and  AIROS.org  specials 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  9/23  - 9/27 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Nammy  Connections 

4)  Different  Drums  features  Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  Features  Martha  Redbone 

1)  Give  us  your  feedback  on  AIROS  and  AIROS.org  specials 

We  are  working  on  reports  for  funding  for  AIROS  and  AIROS.org  as  well  as  a 
news  article  for  our  newsletter  - "The  VisionMaker"  on  our  recent  specials 
on  AIROS  and  AIROS.org.  We  are  looking  for  listener  reactions  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  on  what  you  thought  (both  good  and  bad)  of  the 
following  specials: 

a)  Live  from  the  2002  Schemitzun  Powwow  (8/23/02  - 8/25/02) 

b)  An  Interview  with  Tex  Flail,  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  the 
American  Indian  (9/6/02) 

c)  Live  from  the  2002  International  United  Tribes  Powwow  (9/7/02) 

d)  Indian  Country  Remembers  9/11  (online  at 
http://www.airos.org/911interviews.html  ) 

e)  Flighlights  from  the  2002  Native  American  Music  Awards  (Nammys)  (9/13/02) 

f)  Live  from  the  2002  NMAI  Powwow  on  the  National  Mall  in  DC  (9/14/02  - 
9/15/02) 

g)  Native  Voices,  Native  Votes  (9/17/02) 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  about  what  you  think.  We  are  also 
planning  on  doing  repeats  of  some  of  these  specials  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  on  when  you  would  like  to  hear  them  online. 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  9/23  - 9/27 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 

Native  America  Calling  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  the  National  Summit 
on  Emerging  Tribal  Economies  at  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza,  this  Monday 
through  Thursday. 

MON  - 9/23:  Crisis  in  Chiapas: 

Violence  against  indigenous  peoples  in  southern  Mexico  is  escalating, 
prompting  activists  in  the  region  to  call  for  emergency  peace  delegations 
and  for  the  U.S.  to  assist  in  documenting  and  witnessing  their  troubles. 
Leaders  of  the  Zapatista  resistance  movement  have  been  killed  recently,  and 
the  Mexican  federal  government  is  beginning  to  get  a stranglehold  on  the 
indigenous  peoples,  lands,  and  resources  of  Chiapas.  What  lies  beneath  the 
land  that  is  so  highly  sought  after?  How  can  Native  people  help  to  keep 
history  from  repeating  itself?  Guests  include  Ryan  Zinn,  coordinator  of  the 
Global  Exchange  Chiapas  Program. 

TUE  - 9/24:  Sacred  Lands  of  the  Southwest: 

There  is  no  question  that  America  requires  a ready  and  accessible  source  of 
fossil  fuels.  Aided  by  the  President's  energy  agenda,  energy  corporations 
wantonly  cast  their  eyes  on  the  natural  resources  on  Native  lands.  It  is 
also  no  surprise  that  tribes  are  under  constant  threat  of  exploration  and 
mining.  In  the  Southwest,  tribes  are  up  against  the  ropes  in  their 
continuing  battle  of  protecting  their  sacred  sites  from  resource  hungry 
energy  companies.  What  is  the  current  status  of  Black  Mesa  and  the  sacred 
Salt  Lake?  Are  their  alternatives  for  an  energy  dependent  nation?  Guests 
include  Malcolm  Bowekaty,  Governor  of  Zuni  Pueblo  and  Nicole  Horse  Herder 
of  the  Black  Mesa  Coalition. 

WED  - 9/25:  Book  of  the  Month:  "While  the  Locust  Slept" 


Unimaginable  but  very  true,  is  the  story  of  Peter  Razor's  young  life  where 
he  was  abandoned  as  an  infant,  became  a ward  of  the  state  orphanage  where 
he  was  abused,  and  then  being  indentured  by  the  state  to  an  abusive, 
reclusive  farm  family  where  he  was  beaten,  poorly  fed,  clothed  in  rags,  and 
worked  like  a slave.  Our  Book  of  the  Month,  "While  the  Locust  Slept,"  is  an 
autobiographical  account  of  Razor's  experience  in  the  Minnesota  state 
orphanage  system  and  his  struggle  for  survival,  loin  our  conversation  with 
first  time  author  Peter  Razor  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Ojibwa. 

THU  - 9/26:  Indigenous  Ambassadors: 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  in  collaboration  with  the  Advancement  of 
Maori  Opportunity  and  the  Institute  for  21st  Century  Agoras  will  convene  an 
international  group  of  leaders  in  a Wisdom  of  the  People  Forum  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  topic  is  designing  a transnational  indigenous  leaders 
interaction  in  the  context  of  globalization.  They  are  offering  a new  model 
of  indigenous  exchange,  based  on  empowering  young  indigenous  leaders  to  be 
proactive  change  agents.  Will  young  leadership  emerge  with  a new  vision? 
Guests  include  LaDonna  Harris  of  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity. 

FRI  - 9/27:  Indian  in  the  Spotlight:  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  Interim  Director  of 
the  IHS : 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  under  new  leadership.  Dr.  Charles  Grim  has 
been  appointed  Interim  Director  of  the  IHS  by  President  Bush.  He  will 
oversee  a nationwide  multimillion-dollar  health  care  delivery  program  that 
has  as  its  charge,  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  Native  Americans  and 
Alaskan  Natives.  There  are  serious  concerns  that  Native  people  have  about 
the  effectiveness  and  accessibility  of  IHS  services.  Is  the  IHS  able  to 
meet  those  needs?  Can  the  IHS  live  up  to  its  responsibilities?  What  part  do 
Native  people  play  in  their  own  health  care?  loin  us  as  we  spotlight  Dr. 
Charles  Grim  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  - Nammy  Connections 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  listeners  can  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  NAMMY  Nominees,  NAMMY  winners  and  non-NAMMY  Native  performers. 

VOICES  opens  with  a cut  from  Dim  Boyd's  Record  of  the  Year  - alterNATIVES  - 
"Full  Circle."  We'll  also  hear  the  track  "The  More  We're  Together." 

Staying  with  NAMMY  winners,  loanne  Shenandoah  - Artist  of  the  Year  - sings 
a highly  personal  song  "Once  and  Again"  from  her  Eagle  Cries  CD  as  well  as 
"Dancing  on  Mother  Earth." 

NAMMY  nominee  Randy  Wood  treats  us  to  a round  dance  song  "You  Took  my  Heart 
Away. " 

Brule'  collaborator  Arvil  Bird  swings  a sweet  fiddle  on  two  cuts  from  his 
Animal  Totems  CD,  "Tatanka"  and  "Horses." 

Wisconsin's  Wolf  River  Band  played  the  NAMMY  Awards  in  a Kitty  Wells  Native 
Music  Hall  Of  Fame  Tribute.  Now  hear  them  on  a Hank  Williams  cover  "Honky 
Tonkin ' . " 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  2002  NAMMY  Awards  was  unquestionably  the 
Cherokee  National  Children's  Choir  with  Rita  Coolidge.  On  VOICES  they  sing 
"North  Wind." 

Not  to  forget  there  are  outstanding  non-NAMMY  Indian  performers  out  there, 
too...  VOICES  presents  songs  and  stories  by  QUA-TI-SI  and  the  "Long  Blue  Man. 
Another  potential  NAMMY  nominee  is  the  Menominee  Nation's  Wade  Fernandez 
who  brings  us  "Before  Tomorrow's  Today." 

Past  NAMMY  Award  recipient  Bill  Miller  played  a supporting  role  at  this 
year's  ceremony.  Bill  displays  his  non-singing  skills  on  VOICES  with  "Red 
Bird,  Yellow  Sun . " 

VOICES  concludes  this  weeks  show  with  Female  Artist  of  the  Year  Dine' 

Radmilla  Cody  with  "Song  and  Dance  Romance." 

May  all  your  NAMMY  dreams  come  true! 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 9/23:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 9/24:  4am 
Saturday  - 9/28:  3pm 
Sunday  - 9/29:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 9/30:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums  features  Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman 


Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman,  honored  as  a Living  Legend  by  the  Native  American 
Music  Association  at  the  2002  Nammy  award  ceremonies,  is  our  featured 
artist  this  week  on  Different  Drums.  Known  for  his  outspoken  song  lyrics 
dealing  with  Indian  issues  over  the  past  thirty-plus  years,  Westerman  is 
also  a respected  actor  with  dozens  of  film  and  television  appearances. 

For  this  week's  show,  we've  dipped  into  the  Different  Drums  archive  of  live 
recordings,  and  will  be  sharing  a full  hour  of  live  words  and  music  by 
Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman,  compiled  from  two  performances  in  Phoenix, 

Arizona  in  November  1997.  Floyd  Red  Crow  Westerman  tells  it  like  it  is  and 
sings  it  the  way  he  sees  it,  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  9/24:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  9/25:  4am 
Saturday  9/28:  5pm 
Sunday  9/29:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  9/30:  6am 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  welcomes  Rev.  Buddy  Monahan  (Choctaw/Maricopa)  to  the 
studio.  Rev.  Monahan  is  Chaplain  at  Menaul  School  in  Albuquerque,  NM.  He  is 
active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  USA  and  tells  us  about  Menaul  School  that 
is  no  longer  an  Indian  boarding  school  but  a private  6-12  open  enrollment 
school . 

At  the  news  desk,  Vernon  reports  on  the  political  clout  relative  to  dollars 
in  California.  Issues  in  Indian  country  are  under  serious  consideration 
due  to  the  large  donations  to  political  campaigns  by  casinos. 

Susie  brings  up  the  discussion  topic  of  celebrating  tragic  events  in  history. 
Music  by  Native  artists  includes  Red  Tail  Chasing  Hawks,  Paul  Ortega  and 
loanne  Shenandoah,  Songcatchers,  Ron  Roybal  and  the  drum  High  Noon. 

We  are  always  available  online  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  9/25:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  9/26:  4am 
Saturday  9/28:  6pm 
Sunday  9/29:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  9/30:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  Features  Martha  Redbone 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  host  Gregg  McVicar  interviews  Martha  Redbone,  the 
breakout  R&B  songwriter/vocalist  who  was  just  named  "Debut  Artist  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Native  American  Music  Awards.  Her  album  "Home  of  the  Brave" 
celebrates  her  own  Afro-Native  American  life  experiences  with  an  old-school 
feel  reminiscent  of  Aretha  and  A1  Green. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  9/26:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  9/27:  4am 
Saturday  9/28:  4pm 
Sunday  9/29:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  9/30:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Sep  23  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Sep  26,  10:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Sep  26,  7:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Sep  27,  4:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Sep  27,  1:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Sep  27,  10:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Sep  27,  7:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Sep  27,  4:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Sep  27,  1:00  PM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  Dances  For  the  New  Generation 

An  Emmy  Award  nominated  film  about  the  journey  of  The  American  Indian 
Dance  Theatre,  comprised  of  individuals  from  thirty  Indian  nations,  to 
learn  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  Makah,  Kwakiutl,  Penobscot  and  Iroquois 
tribes,  and  its  return  home  to  pow  wow  in  North  Dakota. 

Filmed  at  ceremonials  in  Alert  Bay,  British  Columbia,  at  a pow  wow  in 
Newtown,  North  Dakota,  on  the  Penobscot  Reservation  in  Maine,  and  in 
performance  onstage  in  Boston.  Along  with  comments  from  elders  of  these 
nations,  the  company  performs  dances  from  the  Makah,  Kwakiutl,  Seneca, 
Penobscot,  and  several  Plains  nations. 

"Dances  For  the  New  Generation"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV'series 
made  possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring 
Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

The  film  is  available  from  Phil  Lucas  Productions 
PHONE  (206)  979  9819 
FAX  (425)  557  2361 
EMAIL:  phil_lucas@earthlink.net 

- — "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Sep  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  30  Dul  2002  17:20:50  -0500 

From:  "Powwow  Committee"  <permianbasinpowwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Please  add  to  your  Powwow  Calendar 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Sat.,  Sept.  28th  and  Sun.,  Sept.  29th,  2002 
Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  TX 

Free  Admission:  Suggested  Donations  - 2 cans  of  food  to  benefit 
the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 

Doors  open  at  10:00am  on  Sat  and  noon  on  Sun 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration! 

Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library . berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  Dohn  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Dapanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 


Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

3ohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Tue,  24  Sep  2002  08:19:18  -0700 
Sub j : Georgia  Powwows 

Horse  Creek  American  Indian  Heritage  Association 

Intertribal  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Fest 

November  1,  2,&  3,  2002 

195  Golf  Course  Road 

Warrenville  SC  29851 

Headman:  Deff  Whaley 

Headlady:  Lisa  Kirchner 

MC:  Wes  Hicks  AD:  Little  Hawk 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Info:  803-663-9289 

email:  ladyhawkdreamer@yahoo.com 

Native  American  Festival 

Banks  County  Recreation  Park  Horse  Arena 

Homer  GA 

October  26,  2002 

Host  Drums:  Plainsmen  & Buffalo  Heart 
Info:  706-335-2964 


From:  "Maria  M"  <m.martinezl(3chello.nlwrote> 

Sub j : Kentucky  Pow-wows  & Events  (septmeber  -October  2002) 


Newsgroup:  soc . culture . native 

Hi  gang 
Take  a look, 
maria 

Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  days  of 
eternity? 

Kentucky  Powwows  & Events 

(Dates  & places  may  change.  Contact  event  for  confirmation). 

ADD  your  event! 

October  25-27,  2002 

Place:  Louisville, Kentucky — E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park. 

Event:  O.R.N.A.I.C  ( Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community)  6th 
annual  Unity  Festival 

Host  Drum:All  Nations/Invited  drums.  Southeastern  Asso. 

Of  Native  American  People  and  Change  Of  Breeze. 

Head  Female  Dancer:Donna  Dunn 
Head  Male  Dancer:  Deff  Hatmaker 
Head  Veteran:  Mike  Dunn 
Announcer:  Barry  Brown 

There  will  be  about  25  booths, We  will  also  have  our  Kentucky  Native 
American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  for  you  to  go  in  and  look  around. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Randy  Dackson  at  (502)  969-1339  or 
Bruce  Brading  at  (502)  532-7290 


Date:  Sat,  06  Dul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 

Mailing  List:  Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 

Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 

Sep.  28-29:  Eagle's  Message  8th  Annual  Powwow;  at  the  Limestone  County 
Sherif's  Arena,  Hwy.  99,  just  off  New  Cut  Road,  in  Athens,  AL.  HD  - Red  Hawk 
Singers;  Four  Directions  Prayer  & other  ceremonies  by  Walter  Hill  & Louise 
Green;  Native  American  crafts,  food,  intertribal  dancing,  storytelling,  and 
demonstrations.  Hours:  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 7:00  pm;  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00 
pm.  Admission:  $3.00  (adults  over  12  & under  55),  $2.00  (children  6-12  & 
seniors  over  55),  free  for  children  under  6.  Info:  Marie  Hill  (256) 

729-1968,  or  Les  Tate  (256)  764-5608  or  LTATE@HIWAAY.NET. 

October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - Derry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - Dohn  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 


All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & lakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Here  are  more  upcoming  Indian  Festivals.  These  were  from  e-mails  & event 
links  that  were  sent  to  me  by  various  parties  connected  to  these  events: 

Sep.  27-29:  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival;  at  Elkton  City  Park, 
Elkton,  TN.  Intended  to  "honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  Giles 
County,  TN, " this  event  will  feature  a full-scale  Plains  Tipi  Encampment  by 
IronMountain  Native  Educational  Programs  & the  Big  Mountain  Family;  Cherokee 
ancient  clay  beadwork  & basketweaving  by  Tammy  Wildcat;  the  ancient  Indian 
art  of  blowguns  by  Lucas  Wildcat;  and  bow  & arrow  demonstrations  by  Charlie 
Wildcat . 

HD  - MGD;  Guest  Drum  - TBA;  HM  - Dim  (Snake)  Eyestone;  HL  - Denney  Lin 
Thunder;  AD/MC  - Don  Thunder.  Special  performances  by:  Tommy  Wildcat  - 
Native  American  flute  artist;  award  winning  Hoop  dancer,  Daniel  Tramper; 
Cherokee  storyteller  - Fred  Bradley;  Grass  dancer,  Doseph  River  Wind;  drum 
performer  - BEIKO;  and  Fancy  Shawl  dancer,  Dennifer  Agi  Da  Thla  Unega 
Attawa.  There  will  also  be  Native  American  crafts,  fry  bread,  and  a variety 
of  food  & drinks. 

Schedule:  Friday  (Kid's  Day),  9:00am  - 2:00pm;  Saturday,  9:00am  - until  ? 

(GE  at  10:00am);  Sunday,  noon  - 6:00pm  (GE  at  1:00pm).  Admission:  $4.00  - 
adults  (17  & over);  $2.00  - kids  (16  & under). 

Location:  about  15  miles  south  of  Pulaski,  TN,  and  25  miles  northwest  of 
Huntsville,  AL,  on  Hwy.  31.  Host  Motels:  Comfort  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-424-1600; 
Richland  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-0006;  Budget  Inn,  Pulaski,  931-363-5571. 

There  will  be  a Volksmarch  on  Saturday  to  honor  those  who  walked  the  Trail 
of  Tears.  There  is  also  an  antique  tractor  show,  and  there  will  be  an 
auction  of  vendor  donated  items  at  4:00pm  on  Saturday. 

For  vendor  space,  contact  Brenda  Eyestone  at  (256)  651-2481  or  e-mail 
snakeeyestone49@hotmail.com.  For  further  info,  call  (931)  468-0674,  e-mail 
karenrussell@igiles.net  or  check  out  the  web  at  www.elktonhistory.org. 

Date:  Sun,  25  Aug  2002  15:51:21  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  Powwows,  Festivals  & related  events 

Powwows,  Indian  Festivals  & other  Events  of  Interest 

Most  of  the  following  information  was  transcribed  directly  from  powwow 
flyers  or  informational  brochures.  Some  was  taken  from  tourism  guidebooks 
or  shared  by  friends  over  the  internet. 

Feel  free  to  copy  & share  with  others. 

Oct.  11-13:  Clarksville  Area  Intertribal  Powwow  - at  the  N.C.C.  Powwow 
Grounds  outside  Port  Royal  State  Park,  located  on  the  Red  River,  near 
Adams,  TN,  off  1-24,  exit  11.  Hosted  by  the  Native  American  Cultural 
Circle.  All  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Admission:  Adults  - $5.00,  Children  & Seniors  - $2.00.  HD:  Medicine  River. 
Hours:  Friday  (Kid's  Day)  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm,  Saturday  9:00  am  - 9:00  pm, 
Sunday  10:00  am  - 6:00  pm.  Info:  Ingrid  Baker  (931)  326-5837  or 
Nccircle@aol.com,  or  try  the  website  at:  www.Nccircle.org. 

Oct.  12-13:  Fort  Maurepas  Living  History  Weekend  - on  Front  Beach  Boulevard, 
Ocean  Springs,  MS.  Reenactment  of  the  daily  life  of  the  French  Marines, 
Native  Americans  and  early  settlers  of  the  Ocean  Springs  area  between  1699 
and  1702.  There  will  be  sutlers,  craftsmen,  flag  raising  ceremonies,  drill. 


musket  and  cannon  firings.  No  admission  charge.  Info:  P.0.  Box  187,  Ocean 
Springs,  MS  39566.  Phone:  (228)  875-4424  or  check  out  the  website  at 
www.oceanspringschamber.com. 

Oct.  26-27:  25th  Annual  Pioneer  and  Indian  Festival  - at  the  Mississippi 
Crafts  Center  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  milepost  102.4,  near  Ridgeland,  MS. 
Enjoy  arts,  crafts,  period  music  & dancing,  Choctaw  dance  & chants, 

African  American  spirituals,  Bluegrass  and  Gospel  music,  and  the  aromas 
and  flavors  of  traditional  foods.  No  admission  charge. 

Info:  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Mississippi,  Inc., 

P.O.  Box  69,  Ridgeland,  MS  39158.  Phone:  (601)  856-7546. 

Nov.  1-3:  6th  Annual  A. I. A.  Powwow  - at  NSA  Mid-South  Navy  Gym, 

Millington,  TN.  Hosted  by  the  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington, 
this  competition  event  will  award  $200.00  1st.  Place  and  $100.00  2nd  Place 
prize  money  in  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  and  Traditional  dance  styles 
and  Women's  Buckskin,  Cloth,  Fancy,  and  Dingle  dance  styles.  $50.00  1st. 
Place  & $25.00  2nd  Place  will  be  awarded  in  Children's  Classes  (ages  7-15) 
for  Boy's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  & Traditional  and  Girl's  Buckskin,  Cloth, 
Fancy,  & Dingle.  Tiny  Tots  will  be  paid  $10.00  each.  Each  category  must 
have  a minimum  of  4 dancers,  and  dancers  must  dance  in  3 of  the  4 Grand 
Entries.  There  will  be  no  combined  categories,  and  all  decisions  by  the 
Dance  Contest  Committee  are  final. 

HM:  Grady  Dones  (Cherokee/Shawnee);  HL:  Georgie  Ferguson  (Pointe-au-Chien) ; 
AD:  Randy  Solomon  (Choctaw);  MC:  Ken  Dixon  (Choctaw);  A. I. A.  Princess: 
Cheyenne  Hartley  (Comanche);  Tiah  Piah  Gourd  Society  Princess:  Kathleen 
Mabe  (Comanche);  Head  of  Security:  Ron  Woodall  (Cherokee); 

HND:  Greywolf  Singers;  HSD:  Billy  Evanshorse;  ST:  Bonnie  Red  Bird. 

Hours:  Friday,  6:00  pm  - 10:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 10:00  pm; 

Sunday,  11:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  First  two  guest  drums  will  be  paid  $100.00 
day  money.  Admission:  Adults  - $4.00,  Seniors  & Children  under  12  - $2.00. 
Info:  (901)  876-3900. 

Nov.  7-10:  21st.  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow  - at  Lynn  Haven,  FL  (near 
Panama  City).  A contest  powwow,  sponsored  by  the  North  Bay  Clan  of  Muskogee 
Creek  Tribe  of  Florida,  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  FL,  this  event 
is  free  to  the  public,  with  a small  fee  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
dance  competition.  Dudges  will  be  chosen  from  vendors  & dancers  who  are  not 
competing.  AD:  Keith  Badger;  HSD:  The  Descendants.  All  a bridge  and  look 
for  North  Bay  Clan  signs.  Grounds  are  on  the  right. 

Info:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

Note:  those  seeking  more  information  on  Mississippi  events  may  wish  to 
contact  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Tourism  at  1-800-927-6378  or  log 
onto  the  web  at  www.visitmississippi.org;  those  wanting  more  information 
on  Virginia  events  can  try  Virginia  Tourism  Corporation  at  (804)  786-2071 
or  www.VIRGINIA.org. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Updated  12  September  2002 

September  27-28  - Sanding  Bear  Powwow 

Location:  Standing  Bear  Park,  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  762-1514. 

September  27-29  - Fourth  Annual  Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Location:  Civic  Center,  Helena,  Montana. 

Contact:  (406)  443-4880;  pcfleming@in-tch.com. 

September  27-29  - Comanche  Nation  Fair 
Location:  Comanche  Nation  Games,  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  492-3822. 


September  28  - Enid  Intertribal  Club  Annual  Powwow 


Location:  Garfield  Expo  Center,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  234-5261. 

September  28-29  - Adrian  'Lest  Our  Children  Forget'  Contest  Powwow 
Location:  Siena  Heights  University,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Contact:  Todd  Harder  (517)  264-1690,  hardertodd3@aol.com. 

September  28-29  - McIntosh  Festival 
Location:  Whitesburg,  Georgia. 

Notes:  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Miss  McIntosh  Contest. 

Contact:  Frank  Hall  (770)  304-3344,  cowcherofam@yahoo.com. 

September  28-29  - Ninth  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Waimea  Ball  Park,  Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  Hawaii. 

Contact:  (808)  885-5569. 

September  28-29  - Twenty  Fourth  Annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers  Powwow 
Location:  Council  of  Three  Rivers  American  Indian  Center,  120  Charles  St 
Dorseyville  (Pittsburgh),  Pennsylvania. 

Contact:  (412)  782-4457. 

September  28-29  - Third  Annual  Permian  Basin  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  Texas. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  noon.  MC,  Mike  Gonzales;  Head  Man,  Robert  Soto; 

Head  Lady,  Betty  Russel;  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Erwin  De  Luna; 

Arena  Director,  Emiliano  Flores;  Host  Southern  Drum,  Jerrid  Buffalo  Head 
All  drums  welcome. 

Admission  through  canned  goods  donation 
(2  cans  per  adult,  1 per  child  or  senior) . 

All  donations  benefit  the  West  Texas  Food  Bank. 

Contact:  (915)  640-6633;  tprc . f reeservers . com . 

September  28-29  - WVRRC  Third  Annual  Honoring  the  Winged  Ones  Powwow 
Location:  Bunner  Ridge  Park,  Exit  139  off  1-79,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
Notes:  Host  Drum,  Mother  Earth  Beat;  Guest  Drum,  Four  Winds;  Head  Man, 
Aaron  Dailey;  Head  Lady,  Bree  SonnesMakwa. 

Free  camping  for  participants  and  vendors. 

Contact:  SS353@aol.com. 

September  28-30  - Honor  the  Children  Festival 
Location:  Dora  City  Park,  Dora,  Alabama. 

Notes:  No  contests.  Host  Drum,  Native  Pride  Singers;  MC,  Tony  Jennings; 
Head  Man,  Gary  Thunderwolf;  Head  Lady,  Dacquie  Ravenheart. 

All  dancers,  drums  and  public  welcome. 

Free  primitive  camping  for  participants. 

Contact:  Karen  Cooper  (205)  648-2529,  leave  message. 

September  28-October  5 - Chickasaw  National  Holiday  and  Festival 
Location:  Citywide,  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (800)  593-3356. 

October  2002 

October  4-6  - Chisholm  Trail  First  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Chisholm  Trail  Campgrounds,  Altoona,  Florida. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Cultural  Society  of  Florida  and 
the  Save  the  Land  Foundation.  Proceeds  benefit  the  Wrede  Wildlife  Rehab 
in  Sebring,  Florida. 

Contact:  Tom  Wolfeyes  (352)  603-4070. 

October  5 - Creek  Council  House  Art  Market  and  Powwow 
Location:  Creek  Council  House,  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-2324. 

October  5 - Tenth  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Powwow 
Location:  Batavia  Middle  School,  Batavia,  Illinois. 


Notes:  Doors  open  at  noon.  Admission  $5,  dancers  free. 

Contact : Hayna  Sine  (815)  667-4976; left  Glaser  (630)  0117; dking8602@aol . com 
October  5-6  - Fifth  Annual  Oroville  Salmon  Powwow 

Location:  Mitchell  Ave  Ball  Fields,  3rd  and  Mitchell  Aves,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Notes:  Dance,  drum  and  flute  contests.  Princess,  Dr.  Princess,  and 
Tiny  Tot  Princess  contests,  handgame  tournament. 

Salmon  dinner  $7  per  plate.  Limited  camping  (no  showers  on  site). 

Gourd  dancing  both  days.  MC,  Tom  Phillips;  Arena  Director,  Art  Martinez; 
Head  Man,  Monty  Williams;  Head  Lady,  Shawnee  Bear;  Head  Boy,  Doseph  Smith; 
Head  Girl,  Donna  Mercado;  Contest  Director,  Gayle  Dohnson; 

Princess  Director,  Lisa  Benally;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Mockingbird  Singers; 
Host  Southern  Drum,  Humming  Bird  Singers. 

Contact:  Lucky  Preston  (530)  532-1611;  Oroville  Salmon  Pow  Wow,  PO  Box  214, 
Oroville  CA  95965;  salmonpowwow2002@hotmail.com;  salmonpowwow.tripod.com. 

October  5-6  - Abenaki  Sixth  Annual  Mi-Te-Do  Campground  Powwow 
Location:  Mi-Te-Do  Campground,  Milton,  New  Hampshire. 

Notes:  Camping  may  be  available,  call  ahead  for  reservations . 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  and  Sunday  noon,  Saturday  evening  to  be  determined. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Contact:  (603)  473-2746. 

October  5-6  - Twenty  Eighth  Annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association 
(AIPA)  Powwow 

Location:  Thomas  Square,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  competition  dancing.  Head  Man,  Shane  Ridley-Stevens; 
Head  Lady,  Wanda  Dawson;  MC,  Dohn  Dawson;  Arena  Director,  David  Eagle  Horse 
Host  Drum,  Red  Thunder;  Guest  Drums,  Wildhorse  and  Buffalo  Creek. 

Contact : 

Daniel  Yanagihara  (808)  734-5171  from  5 pm  to  10  pm  Hawaii  Standard  Time. 

October  5-6  - Fifth  Annual  American  Indian  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Buffalo  Hill  (Buffalo  Farm),  Route  230  W,  Madison,  Virginia. 
Notes:  Hours  11  am  to  5 pm  both  days.  Grand  Entry  noon  both  days. 

Public  welcome.  Admission  $5,  $3  ages  6-16  and  over  55.  No  pets. 

Contact:  (540)  948-4209  ext  10,  www.georgetownfarm.com/news_powwow.htm. 

October  5-6  - Painted  Leaf  Powwow 

Location:  Wytheville  Community  College,  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Gates  open  at  10  am  both  days,  dancing  starts  at  noon. 

Head  Man,  Emil  Her  Many  Horses;  Head  Lady,  Georgia  Tiger; 

MC,  Tim  Tall  Chief;  Arena  Director,  Darsch  DeSilva; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Millard  Clark  and  the  Southern  Singers; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Teton  Travellers;  Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Rich  Perry. 

School  programs  October  3 and  4.  Live  buffalo  exhibit,  tipi  village, 
birds  of  prey  exhibit,  storytelling.  Admission  $5,  under  12  free.  No  pets. 
Camping  available  on  site. 

Inclement  weather  location,  George  Wythe  High  School. 

Contact:  Chris  and  Tara  Bryant  (276)  223-0047,  mtnempr57@yahoo.com; 

Vendors  contact  George  Whitewolf  georgewhitewolf@aol.com; 

Host  Hotel,  Econolodge  (276)  228-5517;  Host  Campground,  KOA  (276)  228-2601 

October  5-December  31  - Homecoming  Art  Show 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  6-31  - The  Masters  Art  Show 

Location:  Honor  Heights  Drive,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  683-1701. 

October  7 - Native  American  Flute  and  Storytelling  Concert 

Location :Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  2645  Dole  Street,  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hi. 

Notes:  Free  admission.  Featured  flute  players  include  Tony  DeRoche, 

Andrew  Thomas  and  Shane  Ridley-Stevens. 


Featured  storyteller  Liz  Campbell  DeRoche. 

Sponsored  by  AIPA  and  Native  Winds. 

Contact : 

Daniel  Yanagihara  (808)  734-5171  from  5 pm  to  10  pm  Hawaii  Standard  Time. 

October  11-12  - Fur  Trade  and  Living  History  Celebration 
Location:  Chouteau  Memorial  Museum,  Salina,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  434-2224. 

October  11-13  - Hagerstown  Powwow 

Location:  Hagerstown  Fairgrounds,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (301)  791-3246;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

October  11-13  - Third  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  and  Resort,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show  and 
art  market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Contact:  (989)  775-4121,  kdcronkite@sagchip.org; 
www.sagchip.org/culture/ zii biwing. 

October  12  - Third  Annual  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  Powwow 
Location:  Toledo  High  School,  Toledo,  Washington. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Participant  dinner.  Royalty  competition. 
Contact:  Bob  Bouchard  (360)  883-0985,  Rabouch@aol.com. 

October  12  - Eleventh  Annual  Berkeley  Celebration,  Indigenous  Peoples  Day, 
Powwow  and  Indian  Market 

Location:  Martin  Luther  King  Dr  Park,  Berkeley,  California. 

Notes:  Open  10  am  to  6 pm.  Exhibition  dancing  10  am  to  noon. 

Gourd  Dancing  noon.  Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Intertribal  and  contest  dancing. 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome,  open  to  the  public.  MC,  Tom  Phillips; 

Arena  Director,  Henry  Dohnson;  Head  Man,  Randy  Shirley; 

Head  Lady,  Leslie  Deer;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Stronghold; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Humming  Bird  Singers. 

Contact:  Shar  Suke,  Indigenous  Peoples  Day  Committee, 

5245  College  Ave  #645,  Oakland  CA  94618,  (510)  595-5520, 
ipdayl01202@yahoo . com . 

October  12-13  - Kauai  Powwow 

Location:  Kukui  Grove  Pavillion,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Council. 

There  are  also  a variety  of  cultural  events  the  week  preceding  the  powwow. 
Contact:  (808)  335-5427;  www.kauaipowwow.com. 

October  12-13  - Drums  on  the  Pocomoke  Powwow 
Location:  Cypress  Park,  Pokomoke,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Open  from  10  am  to  5 pm.  Grand  Entry  noon. 

Host  Drum,  Gunpowder  River  Singers.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Admission  $2,  12  and  under  free. 

Contact:  Gail  Fox  (757)  331-2188;  Diane  Baldwin  (757)  824-3060; 

Trudy  Smack  (302)  732-9350. 

October  15-Danuary  12  - Blue  Gem,  White  Metal  Dewelry  Exhibit 
Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

October  18-20  - Kanuchi  Festival 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  18-20  - Sasser  Intertribal  Native  American  Gathering 
Location:  Sasser  Flea  Market,  Hwy  82  and  520,  Sasser,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  public  welcome,  kids  day  Friday. 


Host  Drum,  Drum  of  the  Descendents.  Vendor  inquiries  welcome. 

Contact:  Chief  Dream  Walker  (912)  338-0050  or  (912)  288-1266. 

October  19-20  - Ninth  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Parkside  Middle  School,  2400  Fourth  St,  Jackson,  Michigan. 
Notes:  Grand  Entry,  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Head  Veteran,  Dale  Anderson;  MC,  Larry  Plamondon; 

Arena  Director,  Odel  Chalifoux.  Head  Dancers  selected  each  session. 
Contact:  Linda  Cypret  (616)  781-6409,  nimkiikwew@msn.com; 

Heather  Miller  (517)  768-8018;  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com. 

October  24-25  - Cherokee  Heritage  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  25-27  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Admission  $6,  $3  ages  6-12.  MC,  Rick  Bird 
Arena  Director,  Mike  Bissonette;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Lake  Vermilion  Singers; 

Head  Man  and  Head  Lady  selected  daily. 

Contact:  Jerry  Laney  (229)  787-5180,  Jerry@NativeWayProductions . com . 

October  25-27  - ORNAIC  Sixth  Annual  Unity  Festival 
Location:  E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community. 
Host  Drum,  All  Nations;  Head  Man,  Jeff  Hatmaker;  Head  Lady,  Donna  Dunn; 
Head  Veteran,  Mike  Dunn;  MC,  Barry  Brown. 

The  Kentucky  Native  American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  will  also  be  present. 
Contact:  Randy  Jackson  (502)  969-1339;  Bruce  Brading  (502)  532-7290. 

October  25-27  - Remember  the  Elders  Powwow 
Location:  Tama  Tribal  Town,  Whigham,  Georgia. 

Contact:  (229)  762-3165. 

October  26  - Intertribal  Gourd  Dance 

Location:  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

October  31  - Halloween  Handgame  and  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  2002 

November  2 - Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  and  Anniversary  Powwow 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Building,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

November  2-3  - Alabama  Native  American  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Dora  City  Park,  Dora,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  drums  welcome.  Gates  open  8 am. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  10  am,  Sunday  noon.  No  pets. 

Contact:  Skippy  Smith  (205)  648-8727;  Bill  Newton  (205)  648-0962. 

November  6-10  - AISES  2002  National  Conference 
Location:  Tulsa  Convention  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact : www. aises . org/index. html . 

November  7-8  - American  Indian  Center  of  Indiana  First  Annual 


Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Location:  Indianapolis , Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  347-5160,  (800)  745-5872. 

November  7-10  - Twenty  First  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Location:  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 

Notes:  Dance  competition,  small  entrance  fee.  Free  admission. 

Arena  Director,  Keith  Little  Badger;  Host  Southern  Drum,  The  Descendents. 
All  drums  welcome.  School  programs  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Contact:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

November  8-10  - White  Buffalo  Society  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Market  of  Marion,  Rt.  441,  Belleview,  Florida. 

Notes:  Tipi  contest,  arts  and  crafts  contest. 

Contact:  Laughing  Eyes  Holcomb  (352)  625-2279. 

November  10  - Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2300. 

November  10-11  - Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Center,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-3795. 

November  10-12  - Harley  Paiute  Campground  Powwow 

Location:  Harley  Paiute  Campground,  CR  309,  Georgetown,  Florida. 

Notes:  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Carla  (386)  328-9988;  Familydrumsinger@aol.com. 

November  11  - Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2156,  (405)  364-1206. 

November  11  - Pawnee  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

November  14-17  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  MC,  Rick  Bird;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy. 
Contact:  3erry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings, 3erry@NativeWayProductions . com 

November  15-16  - Muscogee  Film  Festival 
Location:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700  ext  220. 

November  15-17  - Gread  American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Richmond  Showplace,  3000  Mechanicsville  Tpke.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Over  $10,000  in  dance  and  drum  prize  money. 

Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  225-8877;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  15-17  - Indian  Territory  Festival 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Art  Gallery,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  259-1772. 

November  16  - 2002  Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Location:  Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds,  3750  Harris  St,  Eureka,  California. 
Notes:  10  am  to  11  pm.  Intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 
Elders'  honoring  ceremony,  Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts. 

All  dancers  welcome.  MC,  Randy  Edmonds. 

Contact:  The  Norther  California  Indian  Development  Council  (707)  445-8451, 
www.ncidc.org. 


November  16  - Fifth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society 
Gourd  Dance  and  Social 

Location:  Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5  pm  and  7-8  pm,  dinner  5-7  pm. 

Intertribal  dancing  8-10  pm.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Head  Dancers:  Dick  King,  Teed  Howard,  Mel  Hoefling,  Rich  Perry; 

Head  Singer,  Earl  Fenner.  Please  bring  a covered  dish  to  share  for  dinner, 
drinks  and  meat  provided. 

Contact:  Mel  Hoefling  (812  327-6875  after  4 pm; 
whitestargourddancesociety@yahoo.com. 

December  2002 

December  7 - Cherokee  Clothing  Class  and  Adams  Corner  Christmas 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

December  15  - Powwow  Photograph  Exhibit 

Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

December  21  - Winter  Solstice  Walk 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

December  31  - New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society  New  Year's  Eve  Dance 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7935. 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 
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Sept  26  & 27 

Leadership  Symposium:  Governance,  Accountability  and  Performance 

Reporting 

Regina,  SK 

204-940-1703 

Friday,  September  27,  2002 
Eleventh  Annual  SACNAS 

(Society  for  Advancement  of  Chicanos  and  Native  Americans  in  Science) 
Conference  Pow  Wow 
Anaheim  Marriott  Hotel, 

Anaheim,  California 
Info:  480-965-5224 
or  www.sacnas.org 


September  28&  29,  2002 


CMU  Powwow 

Rose  Arena,  Central  Michigan  University 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 
Lisa  / Todd  (989)  774-2508 

September  28  - October  1 

American  Indian  Alaska  Native  Tourism  Conference 
Duneau,  Alaska 
Gloria  (715)  588-3324 

Sept.  29  - Oct.  2,  2002. 

"WARRIORS  OF  THE  NATIONS"  GATHERING 

3im  Ciccone  Civic  Centre,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

1-888-310-3311  ext.  36  or  34 

October  3-4,  Calgary 
October  7-8,  Vancouver 

Effective  Aboriginal  Human  Resource  and  Investment  Strategies  Conferences 

Call  Sharon  at  (780)  444-9560  or 

Email : sierra . info@sierraventures . ab. ca 

Website:  www. sierra ventures . ab . ca/ManagementConf 

October  4-6,  2002 

The  Chisholm  Trail  1st  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Honoring  Our  Elders 
Location:  Hwy  19  North  Altoon  Florida 
at  the  Chisholm  Trail  Camp  grounds. 

Information:  Marvin  Taylor 
(352)  326-9294 

E-Mail:  AltoonaPowwow@aol.com 
Tom  wolfeyes  cell:  (352)  603-4070 
E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

October  5,  2002 
Loras  College  presents 

The  2002  Mini  Powwow  & American  Indian  Art  Exhibit 
Loras  College,  Ballroom 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Campgrounds  Available  Nearby 
Information  (563)  588-7664 

Oct.  5 & 6,  2002 

Tecumseh  Visual  Arts  Festival 

Toronto,  ON 

416-466-5979 

Oct.  6 - 11,  2002 

Native  Researchers'  Cancer  Control  Training  Program 
Tucson,  Arizona 
Phone:  (503)  494-2947 

Oct.  7 - 11,  2002 
Train  the  trainer  workshop 
Prince  George,  BC 
(250)  614-4414 

October  11th,  2002 

12th  Annual  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  Business  Awards 
Thunder  Bay,  ON 
(807)  623-5397 

October  11-13,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Contact:  Kim  Cronkite  (989)  775-4121 

Email:  kdcronkite@sagchip.org 

Website:  www.sagchip.org/culture/ ziibiwing 

October  11  - 14,  2002 

1st  Native  Women's  Broomball  Tournament 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

(807)  625  0327 

October  12-13,  2002 

1th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  MI 
Contact:  layna  Vineyard 
Email:  LaCholaja@aol.com 

Oct.  17  - 19,  2002 
National  Aboriginal  Women 
in  Leadership  Training  Conference 
Vancouver,  BC 
(250)  652-7097 

October  18  - 20,  2002 

Dreamcatcher  2002  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Celebrating  Past,  Present  and  Future  Dreams" 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
(780)  497-5188 

http://dreamcatcher.gmcc . ab . ca 
Oct.  21  - 24,  2002 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  SELF-CARE  CONFERENCE 
Native  Wellness  Institute  Tucson,  Az 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  Hoseph 

October  24  & 25 

Leadership  Symposium:  Strategic  Planning  and  Policy  Making 

Edmonton,  AB 

204-940-1703 

October  24  & 25 

International  Indigenous  Forum 

Vancouver  BC 

877-730-2555 

November  2-6 

National  Indian  Education  Association  33rd  Annual  Convention 
Billings,  Montana 
Contact:  (703)  838-2870 
www.NIEA.org 

November  6-10 
Canadian  Finals  Rodeo 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

November  6,  2002 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 

Winnipeg  Convention  Centre,  375  York  Avenue 

Youth  registrations:  Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf . ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 
Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 


November  9-10 


Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Nov.  14  - 17,  2002 
Canadian  Indian  Finals  Rodeo 
Hobbema,  AB 

Nov.  18  - 22,  2002 
Train  the  Trainer  Workshop 
Edmonton,  AB 
(250)  614-4414 

November  21  - 23,  2002 

2nd  Annual  National  Lands  Managers  Gathering 
Vancouver,  BC 

705-657-7660  or  250-828-9732 

November  27  - December  1 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

Dec.  2 - 6,  2002 

Native  Welleness  Centre,  San  Diago,  Ca 
(503)  666  - 7669  Jillene  Joseph 

December  5-8,  2002 

The  6th  Annual  Aiokpachi  Tashka  Sepokni  Pow  Wow 

Held  in  Leesburg  Florida 

Location:  Hwy  27  South  of  Leesburg  Florida 

Information:  Marvin  T.  Silver  Fox  (352)  326-9294 

E-Mail  LeesburgPowwow@aol.com  Tom  Wolfeyes:  cell  (352)603-4070 

E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

December  26,  2003  to  January  4,  2004 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 

10  day  multicultural  event  showcasing  and  sharing  of  songs,  dances,  foods 
arts  & crafts,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  each  unique  nation. 
An  event  to  inspire  the  youth  as  they  enter  into  the  21st  century. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  USA 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 
POBox  27626 

Tucson,  Arizona  85726-7626  USA 
Contact:  www.usaindianinfo.org 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  12  September  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

September  28  - 29,  2002:  3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Inter-TribL  Pow-Wow 
Odessa  College  Sports  Center  201  West  University  Blvd.  Odessa,  Texas. 

See  us  on  the  web  at:  http://tprc.freeservers.com  . 

For  more  information  e-mail:  permianbasinpowwow@hotmail.com 

September  28  - 29,  2002:  14th  annual  Central  Michigan  Powwow  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  MI.  (Rose  Arena)  For  more  information 

contact:  Todd  Williamson  989-774-2508,  or  E-Mail:  willilrt@cmich.edu 


September  28  -29,  2002:  McIntosh  Festival  near  Whitesburg,  Georgia.  For 
directions  and  more  information  call  Frank  Hall  770-304-3344  or 
e-mail:  cowcherofam@yahoo.com 

October  5 - 6,  2002:  Painted  Leaf  Pow  Wow  Wytheville  Community  College, 
Wytheville,  Virginia.  For  information  contact:  Chris  Bryant  276-223-0047 
or  e-mail:  mtnempr57@yahoo.com 

October  11  - 13,  2002:  3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market  at  the 
Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-225-8172  (ext.  54121) 
or  email  kdcronkite@sagchip.org  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.sagchip.org/ cu It ure/zii biwing 

October  18  - 20,  2002:  Satethieday  Annual  Dance  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

For  information  call:  912-832-3437 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City  park/ 

E.B.  Hamilton  Complex  Tifton,  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  Derry  Laney 
229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  You  can 
see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Lower  Muskogee  Creeks  Tama  Whigham,  Georgia  we  are 
having  a POWWOW  everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

November  9 - 10,  2002:  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  Wow 
Clearfield  Middle  School  Clearfield,  PA.  For  more  information  e-mail: 
pjcrow@hotmail.com  or  call  Paul  Snyder  at  814-834-6452. 

See  our  website  at:  http://clearfieldvdpw.homestead.com/clearfield.html 

November  14  - 17,  2002:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  (outdoors)  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  For  more  information  call  Derry 
Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com 
You  can  see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 
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September  25th  - 27th,  2002 
2002  IIAC  Powwow 
Baseball  Field 

Corner  of  Barlow  & Diaz  Lanes 
Bishop,  CA 

Phone:  (760)  873-3584  or  873-8464 
E-Mail:  shecrazie@yahoo.com 

September  27th,  2002 

California  Native  American  Celebration  Day 
San  Bernardino,  CA 
Info:  (909)  864-8933 

September  27th  - 29th,  2002 
Thunder  and  Lightning  Powwow 
Morongo  Casino 


Cabazon,  CA 

Info:  (800)  252-4499 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
September  28th  - 29th,  2002 

9th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
William  S.  Hart  Park  & Museum 
24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd. 

Newhall,  CA 

Hours:  Sat.  10AM-7PM  Sun.  10AM-6PM 

Head  Staff:  MC:  Michael  Aviles  Arena  Director:  Victor  Chavez 

Eagle  Staff:  Alex  Villalva  Head  Man  Dancer:  Mark  Sanchez 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Samantha  Sanchez  Host  Northern  Drum:  Standing  Brave 

All  Dancers  & Drums  Welcome!  Open  to  the  Public. 

This  years  Pow  Wow  is  dedicated  to  all  Veterans! 

Info:  (661)  255-9295 

September  28th-29th,  2002 

14th  Annual  Central  Michigan  University  Powwow 

Rose  Arena 

Mt.  Pleasant,  MI 

Grand  entries:  Saturday  1:00pm,  and  7:00pm.  Sunday  1:00pm. 

Doors  open  at  11:00am  both  days 
Info:  (989)  774-2508 

October  5th  - 6th,  2002 
10th  Annual  Tukwut  Pow  Wow 
California  State  University  San  Marcos 
333  S.  Twin  Oaks  Valley  Road 
San  Marcos,  CA 

Intertribal  Dancing,  Native  Foods,  Native  Arts  and  Crafts,  Gourd  Dancing, 
Drum  Contest. 

website:  www.csusm.edu/powwowj  email:  aisapowwow@yahoogroups.com 
Info:  Karin,  760-750-4056 

October  5th  - 6th,  2002 
5th  Annual  Salmon  Pow  Wow 
Mitchell  Ave.  Ball  Fields 
3rd  & Mitchell  Aves. 

Oroville,  CA 

Drum,  dance  & flute  contests,  vendors, limited  camping  (NO  showers  on  site) 
NO  Alcohol,  drugs, weapons  or  smoking  near  dance  arena. 
salmonpowwow2002@hotmail . com 
Info:  209-333-6890 

October  10th  - 13th,  2002 

17th  Annual  Many  Winters  Gathering  of  Elders 
Angles  Gate  Cultural  Center 
San  Pedro,  CA 

Hours:  Thursday  & Friday  5pm  - 9pm,  Sat  1pm  - 9pm,  Sun  1pm  - 6pm. 

No  cameras,  or  other  recording  equiptment  allowed. 

Info:  (310)  548-7705  (park  information) 

October  10th  - 13th,  2002 
Indian  National  Finals  Rodeo 
Soboba  Casino 
Soboba  Road 
San  lacinto,  CA 

The  national  finals  will  be  held  here  for  the  next  three  years  thanks 
to  the  generous  support  of  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

Come  see  the  best  rodeo  champions  in  all  of  Indian  Country. 

Info:  (406)  338-7774  or  (406)  336-2850 
web:  www.infrodeo.com 


October  11th  - 13th,  2002 


People  of  the  Pines  Powwow 

California  State  University  San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino,  CA 

General  Info:  (909)  864-8933  or  (909)  880-3938 
Contest  powwow,  arts  and  craft  booths,  fry  bread  booths. 

Hours:  Friday  6pm  - Midnight,  Saturday  11am  - Midnight,  Sunday  11am  - 6pm. 

October  12th  - 13th,  2002 

San  Dimas  Western  Days  Exhibition  Powwow 

San  Dimas  Western  Days,  Library  Park 

Bonita  Ave  & Walnut  Ave 

San  Dimas,  CA 

October  llth-13th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 

Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 

6800  Soaring  Eagle  Blvd. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show  and 
art  market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Visit  website:  www. sagchip.org/culture/ziibiwing 
Info:  (989)  775-4121 

October  18th  - 20th,  2002 
Santa  Ynez  Powwow 
Live  Oak  Park 

Dust  south  of  Lake  Cachuma 
Santa  Ynez,  CA 
Info:  (805)  688-7997 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 

October  19th  - 20th,  2002 
9th  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 

Presented  by  the  Four  Winds  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley 
Leroy  Dackson  Park 
Ridgecrest,  CA 

Public  welcome,  free  admission,  free  parking.  Arts  and  crafts,  food. 

Drum  contest,  $100  first  place.  Opportunity  Drawing  for  27"  tv, 
dance  shawl,  star  quilt.  Host  Southern  Drum:  Crooked  Hat  Singers; 

Head  Man:  Henry  Allen;  Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen;  MC:  Lorenzo  Baca; 

Arena  Director:  Dave  Plunkett;  spiritual  advisor:  Robert  Dohn. 

Hours:  Sat  10am  - 6pm,  Sun  10am  - 3pm. 

Info:  (760)  446-4749  or  (760)  375-3402 

October  25th  - 27th,  2002 
Indio  Bi-Annual  Powwow 
Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Food,  Crafts,  Contest  Dancing 
NOTE:  One  month  earlier  than  normal!! 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 

October  26th  - 27th,  2002 
Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow  Wow 
Placerville,  CA 
Info:  (530)  644-0844 

November  2nd  - 3rd,  2002 
Sejat  Spirit  Pow  Wow 
Heritage  Park 
12100  Mora  Drive 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 
Info:  (562)  946-6476 

Sat:  11am  - 10pm,  Sun:  11am  - 6pm.  Free  admission  and  parking. 


November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Southwest  Intertribal  Marketplace 
Southwest  Museum 
234  Museum  Dr. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Admission  $8  public,  $6  Seniors  and  students. 

Children  six  and  under  are  free. 

Children's  Craft  Fair,  $2  additional  fee.  Hours  10am  - 5pm. 

Info:  (323)  221-2164  x 236 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Many  Birds  Powwow 
Wickerd  Farm 
Scotts  Road 
Menifee  Valley,  CA 
Info:  (909)  672-3020 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering 
Whittier  Narrows  Regional  Park 
Legg  Lake 

Rosemead  Blvd.  off  60  fwy 
South  El  Monte,  CA 

All  drums,  dancers  welcome.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

Special  dance  contests,  chicken  dance  contest  $100  winner  take  all, 
men's  jingle  $100  winner  take  all,  women's  grass  $100  winner  take  all. 

Food,  crafts  and  more.  Camping  for  dancers,  drummers  and  vendors. 

Hours:  Sat  10am  - 10pm,  Sun  10am  - 6pm.  MC:  David  Eaglehorse; 

Arena  Director:  Fred  Noswood;  Head  Man:  Leo  Nunez ; 

Head  Woman:  Nancy  Garcia;  Eagle  Staff:  Saginaw  Grant; 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Cloud;  Southern  Host  Drum:  Charlie  Cozad. 

Info:  (213)  353-9429  - vendors  and  princess  contest:  (562)  422-9099B 

November  16th,  2002 

Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St. 

Eureka,  CA 

10am  - 11pm,  intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 

Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts.  All  dancers  welcome. 

MC:  Randy  Edmonds 

Info:  (707)  445-8451  web:  www.ncidc.org 

December  6th  - 8th,  2002 
29  Palms  Band  Powwow 

Trump  29  Casino  (formerly  Spotlight  29) 

Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 
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SEPTEMBER  2002 

27-28  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Ponca  City,  Standing  Bear  Park, 

Info:  580-762-1514 

27- 29  Comanche  Nation  Fair.  Lawton,  Comanche  Nation  Games, 

Info:  580-492-3822 

28  Enid  Intertribal  Club  Annual  Powwow.  Enid,  Garfield  Expo  Center, 

Info:  580-234-5261 

28- 29  3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Inter-Tribal  Pow-Wow.  Odessa  College 
Sports  Center,  Odessa,  Texas.  Visit  our  Web  Page  at  http://tprc. 
freeservers . com 

For  additional  information  email  - permianbasinpowwow@hotmail.com 

27- 29  4th  Annual  Last  Chance  Community  Powwow,  Civic  Center,  Helena  MT. 
Info:  406  443-4880  or  pcfleming@in-tch.com 

28- October  5 Chickasaw  National  Holiday  & Festival.  Tishomingo,  Citywide, 
Info:  800-593-3356 

28-29  FDR  Park  Powwow.  FDR  State  Park,  Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester,  NY. 
Info:  (718)  686-9297 

28-29  9th  Annual  Inter-tribal  Powwow.  Waimea  Ball  Park  on  the  Big  Island 
of  Hawaii.  Info:  (808)  885-5569 
28-29  California  Indian  Days  IIAC  Powwow.  Bishop,  CA. 

Info:  (760)  873-8464  Ask  For  Margo  Huarte  Email:  shecrazie@yahoo.com 
28-29  7 th  Annual  Blanchard  Indian  Pow  Wow.  An  educational  & cultural 

pow  wow!  Findlay  ,Ohio.  Info:  Billy  Nelson  (419)  423-8194 
28-29  3rd  Annual  Permian  Basin  Powwow.  Odessa  College  Sports  Center, 
Odessa,  TX. 

27- 29  Spirits  of  the  Elk  Historical  Festival,  Elkton,  Tn. 

Info:  931-468-0674  or  karenrussell@igiles.net.  Web:  www.elktonhistory.org 

28- 29  8th  Annual  Eagle's  Message  Powwow.  Limestone  County  Sheriff's 
Arena,  Athens,  AL.  Info:  (256)  764-5608. 

28-29  9th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  Wiliam  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  24151  N.  San  Fernando  Rd.,  Newhall,  CA. 

Info:  Mary  Schultz  (661)255-9295  email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 

OCTOBER  2002 

5 Creek  Council  House  Art  Market  & Powwow.  Okmulgee,  Creek  Council  House, 
Info:  918-756-2324 

5-6  28th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  Assoc  (AIPA)  Powwow. 

Thomas  Square,Honolulu,  HI.  Info:  (808)  734-8018 
5 The  Nemki  Dancers  will  host  the  Tenth  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow  Wow. 
Batavia  Middle  School  in  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  (630)879-0117. 

5-6  5th  Annual  Americna  Indian  Festival  & Powwow.  Buffalo  Hill  Farm, 
Madison,  VA.  Info:  (540)  948-4209  ext.  10. 

11-13  16th  Black  Hills  Expo.  Rushmore  Plaze,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  341-0925. 

11- 13  Hagerstown  Powwow.  Hagerstown  Dunior  College,  hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 13  9th  Annual  Burns  Pauite  Days.  Burns  High  School,  Burns,  OR. 

Info:  (541)  573-6770 

12-13  Two  Great  Rivers  Powwow.  Saline  County  Fair  Grounds,  Harrisburg,  IL. 
Info:  (618)  252-6789 

11- 13  5th  Annual  Clarksville,  Tn  "Honoring  the  Ancesters"  Powwow.  Port 
Royal  State  Park,  just  outside  Clarksville,  Tn  . 

Info:  Doug  Kirby,  931-387-4538  or  jk4538@earthlink.net  ; 

Dave  Baker,  931-326-5837  or  bakerlodge@aol.com  . 

Host  drum  is  Medicine  River. 

12  Cherokee  Games  - Chunkie  Ball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

12- 13  11th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow.  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  MI.  Info:  layna  Vineyard  LaCholaja@aol.com 


12-13  "Drums  on  the  Pocomoke"  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD. 

Info:  Gail  Fox  757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com  or 
Diane  Baldwin  757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom . net  or 
Trudy  Smack  302-732-9350  pokey@9350@aol . com . Entertainment 
provided  by  NAMMY  nominated  recording  artist  Dave  White  Wolf  Trezak 
16-20  34th  Western  Navajo  Fair.  Fair  Gounds,  Tuba  City,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  283-3284 

18-20  Kanuchi  Festival.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

18-20  Intertribal  Native  American  Gathering  Southern  Band  Of  The 
Cherokee  Deer  Clan.  Sasser  Flea  Market  Hwy  520/82.  Info:  Chief  Dream 
Walker  White  912-338-0050  Or  Loretta  Walks  Proud  Hones  229-732-6236 

18- 20  Ossahatchee  Intertribal  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653 
19  Blow-gun  Making  Class.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Info: 

Info:  918-456-6007 

19- 20  9th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Parkside 
Middle  School,  2400  Fourth  Street,  Dackson,  Michigan. 

Info:  Contact:  Linda  Cypret  616-781-6409  or  nimkiikwew@msn.com  or 
Heather  Miller  517-768-8018  or  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com 
19-20  5th  Annual  Octoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  John  Ware, 
Lancaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427 

24- 25  Cherokee  Heritage  Days.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

25- 27  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B. 
Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

26- 27  3rd  Annual  Powoww.  The  Four  Winds  Tribe,  Louisiana  Cherokee 
Confederacy.  DeRidder,  La  at  The  Beauregard  Parish  Fair  Grounds, 
located  on  Hwy  171,  South  of  Shreveport  and  North  of  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Info:  Ms  Glyn  Perkins,  Powwow  Chm.  318-634-7657,  goperkins@camtel.net 

25-27  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

26  Intertribal  Gourd  Dance.  Norman,  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds, 

Info:  405-329-4442 

31  Halloween  Handgame  & Dance.  Pawnee,Okla.  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve, 

Info:  918-762-4048 

NOVEMBER  2002 

1 American  Indian  Heritage  Powwow.  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  IL. 

Info:  (312)  996-4515. 

1-3  8th  Annual  Orme  Dam  Celebration.  Rodeo  Arena,  Fort  McDowell,  AZ. 

Info:  (480)  816-7157 

1-3  6th  Annual  American  Assn  Powwow.  Gym  on  Navy  Road,  Millington,  TN. 

Info:  (901)  876-3900 

2 11th  Annual  AISD  Powwow  and  American  Indian  Heritage  Festival.  Austin, 
Texas.  Contact  Lee  Walters  512-338-9860.  or  www.austinpowwow.org 

2 White  Bear  Society  Hethuska.  Downer's  Grove,  IL. 

2 Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  & Anniversary  Powwow.  Apache,  Comanche  Community 
Building.  Info:  405-247-2671 

6-  2 Handgames  against  the  Crow  Nation.  Carnegie,  Location  varies. 

Info:  580-654-2300 

8-10  Honoring  our  Veterans.  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pearl  River  Softball 
Field,  Choctaw,  MS.  Info:  (601)  656-2348  (evenings) 

8-10  37th  Yakama  Nation  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-5121 

8- 10  The  White  Buffalo  Society  8th  Annual  Fall  Festival.  Market  of 
Marion  in  Belleview  FI.  Info:  Laughi23@cs.com  or  WBS  176  or  (352)  625-2279. 

9- 10  8th  Zintkala  ota  Wacipi.  26852  Scott  Rd.,  Menifee,  CA 
(909)  672-3020. 

9-10  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle 
School,  Clearfiled,  PA.  Info:  (814)  834-6452  or  pjcrow@hotmail.com 
10  Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration,  Carnegie,  Red 
Buffalo  Hall,  580-654-2300 

9-10  1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering  Powwow.  Whittier  Narrows  Regional 


park/Legg  Lake,  El  Monte,  CA.  Info:  (213)  353-9429  Traders:  (526)  422-9099 

9- 11  Apache  Veterans  Day  Fair.  San  Carlow  Reservation,  San  Carolos,  AZ. 
Info:  (928)  475-2361 

10- 11  Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance.  Apache  , 

Comanche  Community  Center,  Info:  580-588-3795 

11  Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance.  Carnegie,  Red  Buffalo  Hall, 

Info:  580-654-2156  or  405-364-1206 
11  Pawnee  Veterans  Day  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve 
11  Veteran's  Day  Powwow.  Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield,  ND. 

Info:  (707)  743-4244 

11- 13  Owyhee  Veterans  Powwow.  Tribal  Gym,  Owyhee,  NV  (775)  757-3211. 

14-17  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma, 

TN.  Info:  (220)  787-5180 

14- 16  Silver  Springs  native  American  Festival.  5656  East  Silver  Springs 
Blvd,  Silver  Springs,  FL.  Info:  (352)  236-2121 

15- 17  49th  Annual  Chicago  American  indian  Center  Powwow.  Northeastern 
Illinois  Univ.  Info:  (773)  275-5871 

15-17  The  Great  American  Indian  Expo.  The  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

16  5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Soceity  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875 
22-24  Pahrump  Social  Powwow.  Petrack  Park,  Pahrump,  NV. 

Info:  (775-727-5800  or  (866)  722-5800. 

22-24  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Center  of  South  Carolina  Powwow, 
lamil  Temple,  Columbia,  SC.  Info:  (803)  790-8214 

28- 29  32nd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indian  Thanksgiving  powwow  . 5811  lack 
Springs  Rd.,  Atmore,  Alabama  36502  (251)  368-9136 

29- Dec  1 36th  Annual  La  Indian  Fleritage  Assn  Powwow.  Hidden  Oaks  Camp 
Ground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  1-800-359-0940 

29-Dec  1 Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival.  Sky  Dome,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Info:  (519)  751-0040 

DECEMBER  2002 

7 Dighton  Winter  Social.  Dighton  Council  Hall,  Digton,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  880-6887 

7 Cherokee  Clothing  Class  & Adams  Corner  Christmas.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee 
Heritage  Center,  Info:  918-456-6007 
14-15  14th  Annual  North  American  Native  Arts  Festival.  Vancouver 
Aboriginal  Friendship  Center,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada. 

Info:  (604)  253-1020.  www.geocities.com/kakilani2000/nativeartsfestival 
21  3rd  Annual  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 

Marysville,  WA.  Info:  (360)  651-3400 
27  Brave  Dog  Society  Powwow.  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Standoff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Info:  (403)  737-3163 

28- 31  In  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Year  Powwow.  White  Earth  Community  Center, 
Naytahwaugh,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749 

31  New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation 
Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  New  Year's  Eve  Dance.  Oklahoma  City, 

Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7935 

29- 3an  1 Toppenish  Creek  New  Year's  Powwow.  Long  House,  White  Swan,  WA. 
Info:  (509)  865-5121  ext  4304. 


Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

furnished  by  John  Hamling 

The  World  of  the  North  American  Indian 

51  Rushdean  Road 

Rochester 

Kent.  ME2  2PA 

U.K. 

(44)  01634  318518 

OCTOBER  TADLEY  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  CONTACT  30HN  ON  0118  9815635 
November  9th,  27th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow,  Cliftonville  Middle  School, 


Cliftonville  Rd.,  Northampton,  England.  Contests,  Traders,  England's 
oldest  Powwow.  Joint  M/C's  Kim  Oakeshott  and  Keith  Lord.  For  info  call  Kim 
on  01604  414155. 

DECEMBER,  MILTON  KEYNES  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  RING  BILL  ON 
01752  845092 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 

locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 

produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  mikola  18,  Janet  Smith,  Carol/Thundering  Drums, 

Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  AIROS,  John  Berry,  Raven  Davis, 
Maria  Martinez,  Permian  Basin  Powwow  Committee,  Dale  Mitchell 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim,  Chiapas95-English,  Amazon  Alliance,  RezLife, 
and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"We  were  here  before  you.  We're  going  to  be  here  forever. 

This  is  where  our  ancestors  shed  their  blood." 

Vincent  Lujan,  Governor  - Taos  Pueblo 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Dourney  ! 

[ The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 

! ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  j 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I really  do  try  to  avoid  political  issues,  but  the  noise  level  is  too 
great  and  the  stench  too  strong  to  ignore. 

The  Bush  administration  continues  to  rattle  sabers  and  campaign  for  war. 
The  resultant  rising  oil  prices  and  falling  consumer  confidence  cannot  be 
a surprise  to  any  but  the  most  naive. 

Even  world  allies  are  turning  their  colective  back  to  the  Bush  regime... 
all  except  Tony  Blair  who  must  serve  up  huge  ladels  of  aplogia  to  his  own 
Labour  Party  in  the  UK. 

If  this  rhetoric  continues  or  if  war  is  actually  engaged  it  will  almost 
insure  a cut-off  in  mideast  oil  and/or  retalitory  terrorist  attacks. 

That  said  what  this  boils  down  to  in  Indian  Country  is  native  warriors 
being  shipped  to  foreign  lands  to  wage  battle.  It  will  mean  reservations 
will  be  the  last  to  receive  smallpox,  anthrax  or  whatever  bio  agent  is 
used  against  the  U.  S.  vaccine/  You  can  bet  grandmothers  will  be  written 
off  before  dominant  society  bankers. 

Sacred  sites  and  Sacred  lands  will  be  sacrificed  for  mineral  greed. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


The  Quechan  are  now  fighting  to  protect  the  Sacred  from  mining  greed.  The 
Big  Mountain  is  suffering  from  Peabody  exploitation.  The  Zuni  have 
already  lost  their  legal  battle  to  save  their  Sacred  Salt  Lake.  Alaska 
National  Wilderness  Refuge  is  target  numero  uno  for  Gail  Norton,  despite 
having  lost  this  battle  in  court  and  congress. 

If  you  think  for  one  minute  the  Indian  Trust  debacle  will  not  be  swept 
under  the  rug  in  the  dust  and  noise  of  war  you  are  in  serious  error. 

I am  not  telling  you  how  to  vote.  You  must  decide  that.  I am  telling 
you  Indian  People  must  vote.  Our  voices  must  be  heard. 


Winter  is  coming  early  to  the  north  plains.  Frost  warnings  and  winter 
storm  warnings  are  already  a fact  of  life  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30007, 
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Goldie  M.  Klug 

Goldie  M.  Klug,  91,  Michigan,  N.D.,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002,  at 
Lakota  Good  Samaritan  Center,  Lakota,  N.D. 

Goldie  Marie  Baker  was  born  Aug.  14,  1911,  in  a sod  house  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation  near  Medicine  Lake,  Mont.,  the  daughter  of  Harry 
and  Lillie  (Hall)  Baker.  She  was  raised  on  the  family  homestead  near 
Dagmar,  Mont.,  and  was  educated  in  the  area.  She  graduated  high  school  in 
Plentywood,  Mont.  In  1934,  she  moved  with  her  family  to  the  Niagara,  N.D., 
area.  She  met  Ernest  Klug,  and  they  were  married  Oct.  1,  1935.  They  farmed 
near  Niagara  until  retiring  in  1958.  They  then  moved  to  Michigan,  N.D. 
Ernest  died  Sept.  26,  1977.  Goldie  continued  living  in  Michigan  until  May 
2002,  when  she  became  a resident  of  Lakota  Good  Samaritan  Center.  She  was 
a member  of  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Michigan. 

Goldie  will  be  deeply  missed  by  her  four  children,  Helen  Pulst  of  Devils 
Lake,  Fred  and  wife  Catherine  Klug  of  Edina,  Minn.,  Harold  Klug  of 
Blairstown,  Iowa,  and  Beverly  and  husband  Allen  Parrott,  Denver;  eight 
grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband  Ernest,  a grandson  and 
three  brothers,  Cesco  Baker,  Elzie  Baker  and  Eugene  Baker. 

Goldie's  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Michigan  Lutheran  Church, 
Michigan,  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  2002.  Officiating  will  be  the 
Reverend  Sue  Mackey.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Jason  Flom. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Niagara  Cemetery  following  lunch  in  the  church. 
Visitation  will  be  held  in  the  church  Saturday  from  Noon  until  the  time  of 
service. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Grand  Forks  Herald. 

September  25,  2002 
Richard  E.  'Dick'  Hagen 

PINE  RIDGE  - Richard  E.  "Dick"  Hagen,  65,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 
September  22,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

A one-night  wake  begins  Friday,  September  27,  at  3 p.m.  at  Pine  Ridge 
High  School  Gym,  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Saturday,  September  28,  at  10  a.m.  at 
Pine  Ridge  High  School  Gym.  Mr.  Floyd  Hand  will  officiate  over  traditional 
Lakota  services.  Rev.  Steve  Sanford,  S3  will  be  celebrant. 

Interment  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery,  Pine  Ridge, 
SD.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Richard  "Dick"  Hagen  was  born  on  August  16,  1937,  to  Frances  Garnette 
Pushcar  and  Mike  Hagen.  Unfortunately,  he  never  met  his  father.  Dick  has 
one  surviving  brother,  Ted  Garnette  of  Pine  Ridge.  Dick  was  born  at  Pine 
Ridge  Hospital  in  Pine  Ridge.  Dick  grew  up  at  his  Grandma  Emma  Reddy's  in 
Kyle.  He  attended  grade  school  in  Vetal,  boarding  school  in  Pine  Ridge, 
three  schools  in  Illinois  and  graduated  eighth  grade  from  Kyle  in  1953. 
When  he  was  a freshman,  he  moved  to  Illinois  with  his  mother  and 
stepfather  3oe  Barbish.  He  graduated  from  Hall  High  School  in  1957,  where 
he  was  an  All-star  basketball  player,  making  87%  of  his  free  throws  as  a 
senior.  He  could  tell  about  how  he  would  run  5 miles  to  school.  After 
school  he  would  practice  and  run  five  miles  home.  This  running  helped  as 
he  ran  track  and  placed  every  time  in  the  half  mile  and  at  times  in  the  1 
mile.  In  Dick's  time  when  he  came  back  from  Illinois  and  had  nowhere  to  go 
he  lived  with  lames  Benedickt  and  family. 

In  1957,  he  joined  the  Coast  Guard  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1961. 
He  attended  boot  camp  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  He  was  stationed  in  Morgan 
City,  Louisiana  on  an  83-footer.  After  Morgan  City,  he  went  to  Unimak 
Island,  Alaska,  where  he  was  under  isolated  duty  for  one  year.  He  then 
left  for  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  Sheboygan  is  where  he  was  discharged 
honorably. 

After  he  was  discharged  he  lived  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  California,  back 
to  Illinois  and  finally  to  Pine  Ridge.  He  worked  as  a Police  Officer  for 
Pine  Ridge,  Allen  and  Kyle.  He  was  married  to  Geraldine  Trueblood  and  from 
their  marriage,  Michelle  Hagen-Pourier , of  Pine  Ridge,  was  born. 

In  1971,  he  married  Mona  Hagen.  From  this  marriage,  they  had  two 


children,  Shayne  Hagen  and  Winona  "W.T."  Hagen,  both  of  Pine  Ridge.  Mona 
and  Dick  also  raised  Irving  Cottier,  who  they  took  in  as  a son.  Mona  and 
Dick  also  raised  others,  such  as  Barb  Linehan-Yellow  Boy,  Marie  Vocu-Grube 
Angie  Big  Crow-Cournoyer,  Robby  Brewer,  Tom  Morton,  Gary  Garnette,  Steve 
Reddy  and  Alan  Reddy.  Dick  also  has  5 grandchildren  and  42  other 
grandchildren . 

He  worked  for  the  BIA  for  one  year.  He  was  on  the  Shannon  County  School 
Board  for  two  terms.  Dick  also  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  for  two  terms. 

In  1982,  he  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  South  Dakota  State  House  of 
Representatives  for  Shannon,  Todd  and  Bennett  Counties.  He  continued  as  a 
representative  for  18  consecutive  years  and  had  to  move  to  the  Senate  due 
to  term  limits.  In  2001,  he  was  elected  as  Senator,  where  he  served  one 
term  and  was  working  on  the  second. 

Dick  was  a paint  contractor  for  over  20  years. 

He  announced  Rodeos  for  35  years  and  retired  in  2001. 

Also  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Golden  West  for  5 years  and 
was  up  for  re-election  this  year. 

Dick  was  much  honored  when  he  received  Legislator  of  the  Year  in  2001 
and  in  2002  was  West  River  Legislator  of  the  Year. 

He  would  almost  try  everything  once.  Dick  loved  to  play  pool,  cribbage, 
attending  auctions,  horseshoes  and  darts  at  times.  He  also  loved  watching 
basketball,  football,  softball  and  fast  pitch  games.  He  would  announce 
ball  games,  parades,  and  almost  everything  if  you  would  ask  him.  He  loved 
watching  kids  playing  sports  and  knowing  they  were  continuing  their 
education.  It  did  not  matter  which  team,  from  this  reservation,  was 
playing,  he  was  behind  them  all  the  way. 

Dick  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  in  August  of  2002  that  claimed  his  life 
September  22,  2002.  A very  great  friend  who  helped  the  family  take  care  of 
him  was  Margaret  Hart,  who  is  a Registered  Nurse. 

Through  Dick's  years,  he  has  made  a lot  of  friends  and  almost  everybody 
who  knew  him,  liked  him.  When  you  would  see  him,  he  was  always  smiling, 
saying  hello,  shaking  hands  with  everybody  or  telling  a joke.  It  took  a 
lot  to  get  this  good  man  down.  He  was  always  on  his  feet,  constantly 
moving,  trying  in  many  ways  to  help  this  reservation.  One  of  his  dreams  he 
wanted  for  this  reservation  was  to  get  a nursing  home  here,  and  maybe  one 
day  his  dream  will  be  complete. 

There  will  never  be  another  man  like  Richard  "Dick"  Hagen.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  everyone.  We  love  you  Dad,  AKA  Papa  Hage,  from  all  your 
kids . 

Before  Dick  passed  on  this  was  told  to  W.T.  by  Dick. 

September  26,  2002 
Rosemary  R.  Good  Voice  Elk 

OGLALA  - Rosemary  R.  Good  Voice  Elk,  72,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  24, 
2002,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Stan  Good  Voice  Elk  Sr.,  Charles  Good  Voice 
Elk  Sr.,  William  Good  Voice  Elk  Hr.  and  Brian  Brings  Him  Back,  all  of 
Oglala,  and  Cetan  Enchalada,  Chadron,  Neb.;  six  daughters,  Wilma  Good 
Voice  Elk,  Porcupine,  Delma  Good  Voice  Elk,  Grace  Good  Voice  Elk,  Martha 
Two  Bulls  and  Delora  Walks  Out,  all  of  Oglala,  and  Antoinette  Iron  Rope- 
Hunter,  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  two  brothers,  Henry  Brings  Him  Back  and  Fred 
Brings  Him  Back,  both  of  Oglala;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Titus  and  Sylvia 
White  Dress,  both  of  Oglala;  27  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oglala  Recreation  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  at  Oglala  Recreation 
Center,  with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish  and  the  Rev.  Abe  Tobacco  officiating 
Mike  Little  Boy  and  Sam  Moves  Camp  will  officiate  at  traditional  Lakota 
services . 

Burial  will  be  at  He  Haka  Sundance  Grounds  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lavon  M.  Short  Bear-Saxton 

PORCUPINE  - Lavon  M.  Short  Bear-Saxton,  42,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Sept 


20,  2002,  in  Franklinton,  N.C. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Derek  Short  Bear-Gaither,  Oklahoma  City;  two 
daughters,  Kimberly  Short  Bear-Pierce,  Youngville,  N.C.,  and  Vesta  Short 
Bear-Gaither,  Franklinton;  her  adopted  mother,  Vicki  Voemer,  Franklinton; 
two  brothers,  Benjamin  Black  Bear  Jr.,  Rosebud,  and  William  Wounded,  Pine 
Ridge;  one  sister,  Alberta  Seminole,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.;  and  one  grandchild. 

One-night  wake  began  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Porcupine. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  church  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  27,  2002 
Hamilton  Kills  Plenty 

KYLE  Hamilton  Kills  Plenty,  74,  Kyle,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Irvin  Kills  Plenty,  Fort  Totten,  N.D.;  two 
brothers.  Sterling  Kills  Plenty  and  Vincent  Kills  Plenty,  both  of  Rosebud; 
and  three  sisters.  Pearl  Provencial,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Marcella  Fisher  and 
Vera  Kills  Plenty,  both  of  Rosebud. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  at  Lakota 
Chapel  in  Kyle.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  29,  at 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Soldier  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Sept.  30,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  Creek  Community  Cemetery  in  Soldier  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Robert  E.  'Bob'  Hillman 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Robert  E.  "Bob"  Hillman,  56,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Thursday, 
Sept.  26,  2002,  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Survivors  include  three  stepsons.  Dames  Ager,  Daycyn  Ager  and  Doe  Ager, 
all  of  Belle  Fourche;  two  daughters,  Bobbie  Wiseman,  Minatare,  Neb.,  and 
Nicky  Hillman,  Gering,  Neb.;  four  brothers,  Don  Hillman,  Oglala,  Bill 
Hillman,  Wounded  Knee,  Rick  Hillman,  Upton,  Wyo.,  and  Gale  Hankins,  Hay 
Springs,  Neb.;  one  sister,  Gina  Hillman,  Valdez,  Alaska;  and  14 
grandchildren . 

Memorial  services  and  inurnment  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  28 

Myrtle  Fool  Head-Grosz 

KYLE  - Myrtle  Fool  Head-Grosz,  "Wounsila  Gluha  Mani  Win,"  75,  Kyle,  died 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Calvin  Grosz,  Kyle;  one  son,  Mike  Fool 
Head,  Kyle;  two  daughters,  Cheyenne  Grosz  and  Myrtle  Grosz-Garnette,  both 
of  Kyle;  one  adopted  sister,  Elfreda  Slow  Bear,  Oglala;  and  13 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  30,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery 
near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Everett  F.  Catches 

PINE  RIDGE  - Everett  F.  Catches,  78,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Sept.  27, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Martin  Catches  Sr.,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and 
Marvin  Catches,  Calico;  five  daughters,  Doreen  Richards,  Allen,  Bernice 
Catches,  Wilmot,  Arvella  Catches,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Emily  White  Mountain  and 
Edelyn  Catches,  both  of  Chadron;  28  grandchildren;  and  25  great- 


grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Augustus  Gilbert  Kingman 
Duly  6,  1898  - Sept.  25,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  - Augustus  (Gus)  Gilbert  Kingman,  Wanbli  Sung  Cikala,  104 
Elder,  of  Rapid  City  died  Wednesday,  September  25,  2002  at  Sioux  San 
Hospital.  He  was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe . 

He  was  born  Duly  6,  1898,  at  Cheyenne  Agency,  SD,  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Reservation  to  Harry  Kingman,  Atagela  Wicakte,  and  Mollie  (Two 
Tails)  Gilbert  Kingman,  Cigalawi  Wi.  Gus  was  a member  of  the  Minicoujou 
and  Siha  Sapa  Bands  of  the  Lakota.  His  grandfathers  were  Chief  No  Heart 
and  Sunka  Cankohan  (Dogs  Backbone)  who  was  killed  fighting  at  Little  Big 
Horn.  Gus  was  raised  on  a ranch  near  (Old)  Cheyenne  Agency,  SD  and  he 
attended  Pierre  Indian  School.  Gus  worked  various  jobs  over  a long  career 
with  the  US  Govt,  at  Old  Agency,  including  team  and  wagon  driver,  truck 
driver,  police  jailer  and  dorm  counselor.  He  retired  in  1962.  He  then 
served  several  years  as  Tribal  Dudge  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

In  the  early  1930s,  he  married  Violet  Wilhelmina  Rivers.  They  initially 
made  their  home  working  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  camps. 
Then  later  they  made  their  home  at  Old  Agency  where  Gus  worked  as  the 
Dailor,  and  Violet  worked  as  the  cook  for  the  jail.  Both  worked  for  the  US 
Govt,  at  Old  Agency,  Violet  as  a Dorm  Matron  for  the  Little  Boys,  and  Gus 
in  Property  and  Supply,  (BIA).  From  their  love  was  born  a daughter,  A.  Gay 
(Kingman)  Wapato.  In  the  early  1960's  Gus  and  Violet  retired  to  Rapid  City 

Gus  was  a life-long  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  and  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity.  Gus  was  a well-known  tenor 
singer  and  sang  in  both  Lakota  and  English.  He  traveled  extensively 
throughout  his  life  singing  and  working  for  the  church. 

In  his  younger  years,  Gus  was  active  with  running,  boxing,  baseball  and 
ranching.  In  his  later  years,  he  was  active  with  the  great-grandchildren, 
carpentry  work,  storytelling  and  with  Violet,  arts  and  crafts  and 
gardening.  He  also  studied  history  and  was  a member  of  the  SD  Historical 
society. 

Gus  lived  a great  life.  He  was  proud  that  he  had  taken  care  of  himself 
and  that  he  should  see  so  many  years.  He  lived  in  three  different 
centuries  and  has  experienced  tremendous  change  and  fulfillment.  He  was 
always  positive,  smiling  and  happy.  He  loved  to  laugh  and  tell  stories.  He 
greeted  everyone.  He  never  complained  or  spoke  a harsh  word.  He  never 
drank  or  smoked.  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  honored  Gus  in  1999  and 

2001  for  his  long  life  and  for  being  such  a positive  role  model.  He  was 
fortunate  to  be  active  and  alert  in  his  old  age.  Right  up  until  the  end, 
he  would  sing  to  himself  in  the  early  morning  before  anyone  else  was  awake 
Lakota  Hymns  and  Indian  Songs  were  his  specialty. 

Gus  is  survived  by  daughter  A.  Gay  (Kingman)  Wapato  and  her  husband  Tim 
Wapato  of  Rapid  City.  Grandsons  Charles  D.  Robertson,  Dr.  and  Kathy 
Returns,  Rapid  City.  And  Vernon  A.  and  Corina  (Mendoza)  Robertson, 

Brainerd  MN.  Great-grandchildren  Augustus  G.,  Sylvia  R.,  Isaac  K.,  Sophia 
M.,  and  April  V.  Robertson  and  Dustin,  Kellen  and  Cole  Returns. 

Nephews:  Dim  Claymore,  Wayne  Kingman  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  Lehman 
Brightman  of  Pinole  CA.  Kenneth  Provost,  Keith  Traversie,  Ovie  Olsen,  Bill 
Rivers,  Alvin  Rivers,  Pat  Rivers,  Arnold  Rivers,  Gary  Traversie  and  Gerald 
Traversie.  Nieces:  Andrea  Kingman,  Brown,  Lucille  Runs  After,  Rapid  City, 
Edwina  Traversie,  Colette  Ganje,  Marie  Long,  Tina  Clement,  Rosetta 
Traversie,  Debbie  Rivers,  Karen  Rivers,  Dulie  Rivers,  Karla  Rivers  and 
Connie  Olsen.  Sister-in-law:  lone  Opp,  Ridgeview.  Numerous  other  friends 
and  relatives  who  call  him  Grandpa  Gus. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Violet,  his  parents,  Harry  and 
Mollie  Kingman,  sisters,  Agnes  Kingman  Lafferty,  Phoebe  Kingman  Brightman, 
and  brothers,  Andrew  Kingman,  Isaac  Gilbert  and  Luke  Gilbert. 

Visitation  and  Wake  Service  commenced  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday,  Sept.  27, 

2002  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center.  Funeral  Service  and  Holy  Eucharist  will 
be  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Mother  Butler  Center  with  Rev.  Paul  Sneve 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Pine  Lawn  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under 


the  direction  of  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home. 


October  1,  2002 
Everett  F.  Catches 

PINE  RIDGE  - Everett  F.  Catches,  78,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Sept.  27, 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Martin  Catches  Sr.,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and 
Marvin  Catches,  Calico;  five  daughters,  Doreen  Richards,  Allen,  Bernice 
Catches,  Wilmot,  Arvella  Catches,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Emily  White  Mountain  and 
Edelyn  Catches,  both  of  Chadron;  one  brother,  Edsel  Catches,  Kyle;  one 
sister,  Audrey  Shields,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  28  grandchildren;  and  25  great- 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Wakpamni  CAP  building 
in  Pine  Ridge.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at 
the  Everett  Catches  home  in  Calico. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Everett 
Catches  home,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Catches  Family  Cemetery  in  Calico. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Malcolm  1.  Black  Elk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Malcolm  1.  Black  Elk,  55,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Sept.  27 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  four  brothers,  Luke  Black  Elk  Dr.,  Denver,  and  Michael 
Black  Elk,  Dawson  Black  Elk  and  Nathan  Black  Elk,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
six  sisters,  Betty  Lou  Black  Elk,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Iris  Black  Elk, 
Chicago,  Ivis  Black  Elk,  Pine  Ridge,  Lucille  Stewart  and  Marjorie  Black 
Elk,  both  of  Number  Four  Community,  and  lulia  Black  Elk,  Seattle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
Abraham  Tobacco  officiating.  lohn  Red  Feather  will  officiate  at 
traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Black  Elk  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Robert  E.  'Bob'  Hillman 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Robert  E.  "Bob"  Hillman,  56,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Thursday, 
Sept.  26,  2002,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cynthia  Hillman,  Wounded  Knee;  two  daughters 
Nikki  Hillman,  Gering,  Neb.,  and  Bobbie  Do  Wiseman,  Minatare,  Neb.;  six 
grandchildren;  four  brothers.  Bill  Hillman,  Wounded  Knee,  Don  Hillman, 
Oglala,  Rick  Hillman,  Upton,  Wyo.,  and  Gale  Hankins,  Hay  Springs,  Neb.; 
one  sister,  Gina  Gordon,  Valdez,  Alaska;  three  stepsons,  3oe  Ager, 
Salisbury,  Md.,  and  lames  Ager  and  laycyn  Ager,  both  of  Belle  Fourche;  and 
eight  stepgrandchildren . 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  in  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  gym  in  Porcupine. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Wounded  Knee  Cemetery. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  memorials  to  the  Ellen  Stephens 
Hospice  Program  in  Kyle. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 

September  28,  2002 

Elizabeth  lune  Beeson 

Elizabeth  lune  Beeson,  21-year-old  daughter  of  Arlie  and  Myrna  Beeson  of 
Cutter/Upper  Gilson  Wash,  died  Sept.  21  at  Desert  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Mesa  following  an  unexpected  two-week  illness.  She  was  born  in  Phoenix  and 
was  a member  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  in  Parker. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Globe-Miami  and  Cutter  area  and  attended  local 
schools.  Recently  she  resided  in  the  Gila  River  Indian  community  where  she 


took  cane  of  her  niece  and  nephew. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Arlie  and  Myrna  Beeson;  her  sisters, 

Leona,  Kimberlie,  Amanda,  Alana,  Michele  and  Kelly;  and  her  maternal 
grandmother.  Myrtle  E.  Pete. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Bunker  Garden  Chapel  in  Mesa  and  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Daniel  Bond 

Daniel  Bond,  64,  of  San  Carlos  died  Sept.  16  in  Globe.  He  was  born  in 
San  Carlos  and  graduated  from  East  Fork  Mission  High  School. 

A champion  bull  rider,  he  was  a member  of  the  California  Cowboy 
Association.  He  worked  as  a welder,  a shipping  clerk,  and  then  as  a 
custodial  worker  in  the  Oakland  Public  School  system  for  25  years.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Violet  Bond  of  San  Carlos;  four  sons,  Daniel 
Bond  Dr.,  Robbie  Bond,  and  Brian  Bond,  all  of  San  Carlos,  and  Louis  Bond 
of  Tuba  City;  and  one  granddaughter. 

Funeral  service  for  Mr.  Bond  was  conducted  Sept.  22  at  Our  Savior's 
Lutheran  Church  in  Bylas.  Interment  followed  in  Navajo  Point  Cemetery  in 
Bylas.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Morris-David ' s Safford 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

October  1,  2002 
Gracie  A.  Naranjo 

GRACIE  A.  NARANDO,  64,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  died  Sunday. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  in  Pinedale. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Edward  'Eddie'  Naranjo  on  Dune  12, 
2001. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Edward  Naranjo  of  the  home;  two 
daughters,  Teresa  Naranjo  and  Tracy  Naranjo;  a granddaughter , Iris  Naranjo 
all  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  sisters,  Cecilia  Arviso  and  husband  Paul  of 
Gallup,  and  Patsy  Lopez  of  Prescott,  Ariz.;  a brother,  Tom  Doe  of  Gallup; 
and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  and  a rosary  will  be  recited  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  home  of  the  late  Teresita  Naranjo  in  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic 
Church.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar 
Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

September  26,  2002 

Maurice  N.  "Morris"  Benally 

Mr.  Maurice  N.  "Morris"  Benally,  89,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  died  Sunday, 
Sept.  22,  2002,  in  Farmington.  Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday,  Sept.  28, 
2002,  starting  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Red  Valley, 
with  Pastor  Howard  Begay  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Red  Valley. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Richard  Billy 
Sept.  22,  2002 

Richard  Billy,  39,  of  Sundance,  died  Sept.  22,  2002,  in  Pinedale. 

Richard  attended  Wingate  High  School  and  graduated  from  Gallup  High 
School  in  1983.  While  in  high  school,  he  ran  cross-country.  He  attended 
TVI  in  Albuquerque  for  two  years.  He  loved  animals  and  nature.  He  worked 
for  Albertsons,  Big-0  Tires,  NAPI  bean  plant  in  Farmington  and  was 
presently  employed  by  Bishop  Optical. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Sheryl  Billy  of  Sundance,  father  Roger  Billie 
of  Whitecone,  Ariz.,  mother  Geneva  Whitmore  of  Gamerco,  daughters  Delvora 


Billy,  Krystal  Billy  and  Raylyne  Billy,  all  of  Sundance;  sisters  Melinda 
lames  of  Pinedale,  Katherine  Whitmore  of  Gamerco  and  Martina  1.  Whitmore 
of  Gamerco;  grandfather  lones  R.  Begay  Sr.  of  Pinedale;  grandmother  Helen 
Billie  of  Whitecone,  Ariz.,  and  step-father  Martin  1.  Whitmore  of  Gamerco. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Clinton  Begay,  lasper  Begay,  Patrick  Begay,  Vincent 
Begay,  Malcom  Leslie  and  Tommy  Williams.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Fedale  Begay,  Peter  M.  Begay  and  Robert  Cupp  III. 

Services  will  be  Friday,  Sept.  27,  2002,  in  the  Palm  Chapel  of  Rollie 
Mortuary  in  Gallup  at  10  a.m. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

September  26,  2002 
Waite  Sixkiller 

Waite  G.  Sixkiller  of  Miami  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002,  at  Freeman 
Hospital  in  Doplin,  Mo.,  after  an  illness. 

He  was  56.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of 
Miami . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Miami  News  Record/Miami,  OK. 

September  25,  2002 
Esther  Coyote  Baker 

Visitation  will  be  today  at  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  Hood  Mortuary, 

1261  East  Third  Ave.,  followed  by  a rosary  at  6 p.m.  at  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Church,  14826  Colorado  Highway  172,  Ignacio,  for  Esther  Coyote 
Baker.  Mrs.  Baker  died  Monday,  Sept.  9,  2002,  at  her  home  in  Ignacio  after 
a long  illness.  She  was  71. 

A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Church.  The  Rev.  Eddy  Andary  will  officiate.  Burial  will  occur  at 
La  Boca  Cemetery. 

Esther  (Coyote)  Baker  was  born  April  4,  1931,  in  Mancos  Canyon,  the 
daughter  of  Ruth  Coyote.  She  married  Chris  A.  Baker  Sr.  on  Dan.  26,  1948, 
in  Durango.  She  has  worked  at  the  Pino  Nuche  Restaurant  in  Ignacio,  and 
was  a dorm  attendant  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Ute  Mountain  Indian  Tribe.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  family  and  gardening. 
She  especially  loved  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Mary  Baker. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Chris  A.  Baker  Sr.  of  Ignacio;  two  sons, 
Clifton  G.  Baker  of  Ignacio  and  Chris  A.  Baker  Dr.  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 
four  daughters,  Carol  A.  Olguin,  Bonnie  K.  Baker,  Nancy  R.  Baker  and 
Christine  A.  Sage,  all  of  Ignacio;  a sister,  Elsie  Martinez  of  Cortez;  17 
grandchildren;  12  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Hospice, 

Pagosa  Chapter,  375  E.  Park  Ave.,  Durango,  CO  81301. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

September  27,  2002 

William  Butterfly 

William  Dess  Butterfly,  19,  who  graduated  from  Sentinel  High  School  in 
Missoula  and  worked  at  Teeples  IGA  in  Browning,  died  Saturday  in  an  auto 
accident  near  East  Glacier. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral 
Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  27,  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Butterfly  Family  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 


Butterfly  was  born  Duly  1,  1983  in  Browning.  He  enjoyed  working  on 
automotives,  bicycles,  music  and  electronics  such  as  stereos  and  speakers. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  partner,  Eileen  Devereaux;  his 
mother,  DoAnne  Racine;  father  William  "Smoky"  Butterfly;  sisters  Billie  Do 
Myo,  Delores  Lynn  Spotted  Wolfe,  Patricia  Spotted  Wolfe,  Cheryle  Spotted 
Wolfe,  Gail  Ann  Brown  and  Hope  Racine;  and  brothers  Randy  Paul  Brown, 

Brian  Racine  and  Lance  Racine. 

Your  guide  to  the  'Net,  gadgets,  games  and  more. 

Dwight  Yellow  Owl 

Dwight  Yellow  Owl,  57,  a Browning  native  and  laborer,  died  Saturday  in 
an  auto  accident  on  Highway  2 near  East  Glacier. 

Rosary  was  Sept.  25  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  26,  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Yellow  Owl  was  born  in  Browning  on  Nov.  11,  1945.  He  attended  schools  in 
Browning.  He  married  Wynema  Calf  Tail  in  Browning  in  1998. 

Survivors  include  daughters  AnnaRea  Ray,  Denise  Yellow  Owl,  Geri  DePache 
and  Kimberly  Diran;  sons  Wildean  Yellow  Owl  and  David  Roundine;  sisters 
Doris  Yellow  Owl,  Rose  Marie  Bull  Child  and  Sandra  DeRoche;  brother  Kenny 
Yellow  Owl  and  Donald  Yellow  Owl;  17  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. His  wife,  Wynema  Calf  Tail  Yellow  Owl,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Patricia  Ann  Irwin 

Patricia  Ann  (Racine)  Irwin,  60,  a former  substitute  teacher  and  kitchen 
aide,  died  Thursday  of  complications  from  arthritis. 

Funeral  services  were  Monday,  Sept.  23,  at  the  Holy  Family  Mission,  with 
burial  to  follow.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Irwin  was  born  Dan.  8,  1942  in  Browning,  where  she  schools.  She  also 
attended  Flathead  Indian  School  and  Haskell  Institute. 

She  married  Dames  Irwin  in  February  of  1963  in  Cardston,  Alberta. 

Along  with  her  work  in  Browing  Public  Schools,  she  also  worked  at  Tribal 
elections . 

She  also  enjoyed  being  an  active  member  of  the  Holy  Family  Church, 
working  crusillos  and  attending  prayer  meetings,  as  well  as  rodeos, 
basketball  and  horse  races. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Dames  Irwin;  daughters  Tracy  Edwards, 
Dory  Goss,  Evelyn  and  Damie  Irwin;  son,  Dohn  Irwin;  sisters  Deloris 
Douglas,  Lenora  Salois  and  Dewel  Lahr;  brothers  Kevin  Racine,  Wayne  Racine 
and  Tom  Whitford  Sr.;  and  16  grandchildren . 

LaDean  Rutherford 

LaDean  Merle  (Wippert)  Rutherford,  71,  died  Friday,  Sept.  20,  2002  of 
renal  failure  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Mass  was  held  today,  Wednesday,  Sept.  25,  2 p.m.,  at  the  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  to  follow  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home 
is  handling  the  arrangements. 

She  was  born  on  Feb.  17,  1931  in  Browning.  She  attended  schools  in 
Browning  and  Flathead  Indian  School  up  until  11th  grade.  She  received  her 
G.E.D.  form  the  Flathead  Community  College.  Rutherford  was  a member  of  the 
first  graduating  class  of  the  Blackfeet  Community  College  in  1978  with  an 
A. A.  degree  in  Human  Services. 

She  was  a waitress  and  cook,  bartender,  matron  of  the  boarding  dorm, 
foster  parent,  a child  care  provider,  she  also  worked  for  Family  Planning 
Services,  was  Program  manager  for  the  Blackfeet  DD  Program  from  which  she 
retired . 

She  enjoyed  reading,  crafts,  crocheting,  fixing  puzzles,  going  for  rides 
and  spending  time  with  her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Doseph  Rutherford  Sr.;  daughters  Geri 
Brown,  Georgia  After  Buffalo,  Rosanna,  Mona,  Roberta,  Holly,  and  Tracy 
Rutherford,  Pat  Wikstrom,  and  Sherrie  Rooney,  all  from  Browning,  and 
DoDean  Rooney  of  Cut  Bank;  a son,  Doseph  Rutherford  Dr.  of  Browning; 
sisters  Ramona  Wellman,  Darlene  Wippert,  Shirley  Guardipee,  Ona  Running 
Crane,  and  Cheryl  Ball;  brothers  Alvin  Wippert  Sr.,  Harold  Wippert  Sr., 


Verlin  Wippent  Sr.,  George  Wippert  Dr.,  Matt  Renville  and  Fred  Old  Rock; 

27  grandchildren  and  27  great-grandchildren. 

Also  survived  by  her  are  grandchildren  she  helped  in  raising;  Tressa, 
Trevor,  Tricia  and  Tracie  Rutherford;  Leroy  Bear  Medicine  Dr.;  Dennis 
Fitzpatrick  Dr.  and  Rochelle  (Sissy)  Johnson. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a grandson  Carl  After  Buffalo,  sister 
Marlene  Wippert  and  a brother  Johnny  Wippert. 

Francis  Bullchild  Jr. 

Francis  Edward  Bullchild  Jr.,  35,  of  Browning  died  Sept.  21,  2002  on 
Flighway  2 near  East  Glacier. 

A rosary  will  take  place  at  Little  Flower  Parish  today  Wednesday,  Sept. 
25,  2002  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  will  be  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  2002  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Bullchild  was  born  Sept.  15,  1967  in  Browning.  He  attended  Flandreau 
Indian  School  in  S.D.  In  1985  he  married  Wendy  Little  Dog  at  the  Little 
Flower  Parish. 

Bullchild  worked  as  a custodian  and  for  Blackfeet  Tribe  maintenance. 

He  enjoyed  boxing,  stock  car  racing,  cross-country,  track,  cruising  and 
restoring  old  cars. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Wendy  Bullchild,  parents  Francis  and  Rose 
Bullchild,  biological  parents  Merlin  Bird  Rattler  and  Mae  Little  Plume, 
daughters  Kimberly,  Krystal  and  Kourtney  Bullchild  and  a new  baby  due  in 
February. 

He  is  also  survived  by  sisters  Lynn  Little  Plume,  Tinsey  Bird  Rattler, 
penny  Bird  Rattler  and  Carla  Bird  Rattler;  brothers  Steve  Bullchild,  Shawn 
Bird  Rattler,  Merlin  Bird  Rattler  Jr.,  martin  Little  Plume  and  Loren  Bird 
Rattler  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents  Pete  and  Rose  Yellow  Owl, 
John  and  Mary  DeRoche,  Joe  and  Else  Bird  Rattler  and  Joseph  and  Theola 
Bullchild . 

Kenneth  Bullchild 

Kenneth  Roy  Bullchild,  49,  of  Browning  died  Sept.  12,  2002,  in  Great 
Falls . 

He  was  born  in  Browning,  Sept.  29,  2002,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  He  enjoyed  hunting  in  his  spare  time. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Joseph  and  Josephine  Bullchild  of  Browning, 
a daughter  Angela  Bullchild  of  Poison,  a son  Kenny  M.  Bullchild  of 
Browning,  sisters  Betty  Loya  of  Rialto,  Calif.,  Debra  Kary  of  Palmdale, 
Calif,  and  Kathy  Rosen  of  Buena  Park,  Calif.,  and  one  grandchild  Alyssa 
"Princess"  Bullchild. 

Doris  Old  Person 

Doris  (Bullshoe)  Old  Person,  64,  of  Browning,  died  Sept.  17,  2002,  in 
Browning  of  renal  cell  cancer. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday  with  burial  following  at  North 
Star  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  handled  by  Day  Family  Funeral  Home. 

Old  Person  was  born  May  31,  1938  in  Browning;  she  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  and  earned  her  bachelors  degree  in  education  from 
Northern  Montana  College  in  Havre.  She  then  earned  her  Master's  degree  in 
administration  from  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe,  Ariz. 

She  married  Earl  Old  Person  Sr.  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  August  of  1970. 

Old  Person  held  many  jobs  over  the  years  including;  Director  of 
Headstart  in  Heart  Butte,  she  taught  at  Starr  School,  Heart  Butte  Public 
Schools,  she  taught  at  Browning  Public  Schools  for  38  years,  and  also  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Great  Falls/Blackfeet  Community  College. 

Old  Person  was  involved  in  many  community  organizations.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Community  College  Board  of  Regions,  USDA 
Conservation  Board  for  Glacier  County,  wrote  and  published  books  for 
Northwest  Regional  Labs,  she  was  also  named  Indian  Educator  of  the  year. 

She  was  also  a rancher,  farmer  jockey,  author,  a Christian  member  of  her 
church,  also  involved  in  4-H  and  native  cultural  activities. 


She  is  survived  by  Earl  Old  Person  Sr.,  her  parents  Lillian  Gabriel 
Henault  Bullshoe  and  Francis  Bullshoe  Sr.,  daughters  Glenda  Eagle  Feathers 
and  Erlina  Old  Person,  sons  Marty  Eagle  Feathers,  Alfred  Eagle  Feathers 
and  Earl  Old  Person,  sisters  Dune  Tatsy,  Carmen  Marceau  and  Doan  Kennerly, 
brother  Francis  Bullshoe  Dr.,  17  grandchildren  and  4 great-grandchildren . 

A daughter,  Roselyn  Marie  Eagle  Feathers,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  30,  2002 

Dohn  Bernard  Little  Nest,  Dr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - Dohn  B.  Little  Nest,  Dr.  32,  of  Lodge  Grass,  went  to  be 
with  his  Lord  and  Savior  on  Sept.  27,  2002  in  the  Deaconess  Billings 
Clinic  following  a short  illness. 

He  was  born  May  11,  1970  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Dohn  Little  Nest,  Sr. 
and  Wilma  Backbone.  He  was  raised  by  William  (Kay)  Bends,  Bonnie  Little 
Nest,  Marcelline  and  Dexter  Falls  Down,  Sr.  He  grew  up  and  received  his 
education  in  Lodge  Grass  and  while  in  school  participated  in  basketball. 

He  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting  and  was  actively  involved  in  the  Crow 
cultural  ways. 

Dohn  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child 
of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  He  was  a kind  and  gentle  loving  person,  who  was 
always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  will  be 
missed  by  all. 

His  father,  Dohn  B.  Little  Lest,  Sr.  preceded  him  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wilma  and  Garryowen  Stewart  of  Lodge 
Grass;  four  daughters,  Mortisha  Little  Nest  of  Hardin,  Dara,  Dana  and 
Keisha  Little  Nest  of  Poplar;  three  sons,  Richard  Little  Nest  of  Crow 
Agency,  Christopher  and  Tristen  Little  Nest  of  Spokane;  his  sisters,  Gwen 
(Terrance)  Covers  Up,  Tanya  (Solon)  Moccasin,  Tiffany  and  Roberta  Falls 
Down  of  Lodge  Grass,  Doren  Bulltail  of  New  Mexico,  Margaret  (Clinton) 

Stops  of  Crow  Agency,  Rebecca  Anderson  of  Hardin  and  Hannah  Little  Nest  of 
Wyoming;  his  brothers,  Gary  (Carrie)  Gardner,  Harold  and  Donald  Old  Bull, 
Dohn  Doseph  Little  Nest,  Dexter  (Dasmine)  Falls  Down,  Dr.  of  Lodge  Grass, 
Chesco  (Sarah)  Little  Nest  of  Billings,  Curtis  Falls  Down  of  Dunmore  and 
Tyrone  Bravo  of  Washington;  his  grandmothers,  Frances  Bends,  Ruth  Alden, 
Laura  He  Does  It  and  Clara  (Doseph)  Bull  Tail;  his  grandfather,  Frank  Back 
Bone;  his  adopted  brothers,  Benjamin  (Teatta)  Bear  Below,  Pete  (Cedar) 

Left  Hand,  Les  (Garilyn)  Nomee,  Dee  (Loretta)  Nomee,  Thomas  Walks  and 
Anthony  (Alma)  Davis;  his  adopted  sisters,  Deanette  (Mandale)  Spotted 
Horse,  Lucrecia  Little  Nest,  Marcelline  Little  Nest;  his  aunts,  Gladys 
Bear  Below,  Agnes  (Anthony)  Left  Hand,  Helen  Old  Coyote,  Brenda  He  Does  It, 
Dolena  (Darrell)  Pretty  Weasel,  Cora  (Alfred)  Teeth,  Ruth  (Stanley)  Bell 
Rock,  Sharolyn  (Chester)  Nomee,  Shirley  (William)  Stewart,  Nadine  (Dean) 
Dawes.  Donna  (Danny)  Brien,  Noreen  (Dacob)  Big  Hair,  Arlene  (Robert)  Fitch, 
Francine  (Dave)  Camden,  Clara  Nomee,  Ellie  Rides  Horse,  Dennifer  (Dames) 
Medicine  Horse;  his  uncles,  Clayton  (Rebecca)  Falls  Down,  Dohn  M.  Little 
Nest,  Ronald  (Georgine)  Falls  Down,  Marvin  (Gwen)  Falls  Down,  Sr.,  William 
(Pamela)  Backbone,  Golet  (Dessie)  Little  Nest,  Frank  Backbone,  Dr.  and 
Thomas  Stewart.  He  is  also  survived  by  many  friends,  nieces  and  nephews; 
as  well  as  the  Well  Known,  Dack  Rabbit,  Bouyer,  Stewart,  Alden,  Backbone, 

He  Does  It,  Bull  Tail,  Left  Hand,  Blood  Man,  Tobacco,  Picket  and  Bad  Bear 
families . 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  1 in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  2 in  the 
Lodge  Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements 

October  1,  2002 

Colette  Bear  Robe 

BUSBY  - Colette  Dean  Bear  Robe,  22,  of  Busby,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  28, 
2002,  in  Busby. 


She  was  born  Sept.  12,  1980,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Joseph  Bear 
Robe,  Sr.  and  Charlotte  White  Wolf.  She  grew  up  in  Busby  and  attended 
local  schools.  Following  her  education,  she  provided  childcare  services  to 
area  residents  and  worked  as  a Daycare  aide  at  the  Busby  School. 

Colette  was  a member  of  the  Busby  Pentecostal  Church. 

She  enjoyed  and  loved  spending  time  with  her  nephew  Cactus,  whom  she  was 
helping  raise,  as  well  as  her  other  nephews  and  nieces.  She  also  enjoyed 
visiting  with  her  Grandma  Glenda  Russell.  She  always  made  everybody  laugh 
with  her  goofy  imitations  and  stories.  She  just  loved  to  have  fun  and 
going  around  visiting  here  and  there  with  family  and  friends 

Her  parents  and  a sister,  Tamara  Bear  Robe,  preceded  Colette  in  death. 

Survivors  include  two  sisters,  Jocelyn  and  Lisa  Bear  Robe  of  Busby; 
three  brothers,  Thomas  (Corine)  Bear  Robe  of  Billings,  Joseph  (Ilene)  Bear 
robe  of  Muddy  Creek  and  Dana  Bear  Robe  of  Colorado;  two  aunts,  Effie 
Bearchum  of  Busby  and  Freda  Smith  of  Pryor;  her  uncle  Charles  Bear  Robe  of 
Colorado  and  her  special  friends,  Verna  Wolf  Black,  Charles  Russell, 

Lynette  and  Patricia  White  Dirt. 

Baby  sister,  though  you  have  gone  from  this  earth,  you'll  forever  be  in 
our  hearts  and  memories. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  in  the  Busby 
Pentecostal  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  3, 
in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

John  Bernard  Little  Nest,  Jr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - John  B.  Little  Nest,  Jr.,  32,  of  Lodge  Grass,  is  also 
survived  by  his  adopted  mother,  Georgine  Little  Nest  of  Lodge  Grass;  his 
sister,  Rhonda  Anderson;  and  his  brother,  Robert  Brien. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

September  25,  2002 

Francis  Edward  Bull  Child  Jr. 

BROWNING  --  Francis  Edward  Bull  Child  Jr.,  35,  a custodian  and 
maintenance  man  for  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  died  Saturday  in  an  auto  accident 
on  Highway  2 near  East  Glacier. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Day  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  wife,  Wendy  Bull  Child; 
daughters  Kimberly,  Krystal  and  Kourtney  Bull  Child;  sisters  Lynn  Little 
Plume,  Tinsey  Bird  Rattler,  Penny  Bird  Rattler  and  Carla  Bird  Rattler; 
brothers  Steve  Bull  Child,  Shawn  Bird  Rattler,  Merlin  Bird  Rattler  Jr., 
Martin  Little  Plume,  Loren  Bird  Rattler  and  Barney  Augare;  and  his 
grandfather,  Joe  Bird  Rattler. 

September  27,  2002 

George  T.  Not  Afraid,  Sr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - George  Thomas  Not  Afraid,  Sr.,  38,  of  Lodge  Grass,  went  to 
be  with  the  Lord,  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002,  in  the  Billings  St.  Vincent 
hospital . 

He  was  born  Aug.  1,  1964,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  a son  of  Etheline  and 
Donald  Dreamer  and  Edward  and  Shirley  Not  Afraid,  Jr.  He  grew  up  and 
received  his  education  in  Lodge  Grass.  George  married  Rosella  Bulltail  in 
September  of  1996,  in  Wyola  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass. 

He  loved  his  wife,  family  and  friends  dearly.  God  saw  him  as  a caring 
and  loving  person  and  we  as  a family  see  him  in  the  same  light.  He  enjoyed 
fishing,  hunting  and  his  Father's  majestic  creation. 

A sister,  Adelle  Sue  Not  Afraid;  his  grandparents,  Ed  and  Ethel  Not 
Afraid,  Sr.,  Pete  Grey  Bull,  Sr.;  his  aunts  and  uncles,  Prisilla  (Simon) 
Flat  Mouth,  Rosalie  (Jess)  Hill  and  Shirley  Iron  Horse,  preceded  George  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rosella;  his  children,  Heidi,  Debra,  Rosebud, 


Natoya,  Dorden,  Thomas  and  George  Not  Afraid  ]r.,  Kassie  and  Cori 
Bulltail;  his  mother  Etheline  (Donald)  Dreamer;  his  father,  Edward 
(Shirley)  Not  Afraid,  Dr.;  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Mary  (Steve) 
Mullenberg,  Barbara  (Darrell)  Brightwings,  Marilynn  (Victor)  Morning, 

Debbie  (Harold)  Backbone,  Danice  (Henry)  Speelman  Sr.,  Hoy  Buckley,  Mike 
Dreamer,  lames  (Gladiolus),  Herschel  (Susan)  Hill,  Alvin  Sr.,  Marcia,  CD 
(Dana)  Sr.,  Edward  (Tammy)  III,  Eliza,  Wayne  (Cathy),  Christina  and  AD 
(Carey)  Not  Afraid  Dr.,  Ethel  (Alex)  Madill,  Danielle  Patterson,  Kellie, 
Donna  and  Daniel  Dreamer;  his  grandparents,  Cyril  (Flora)  Not  Afraid, 

Dulia  Not  Afraid,  Caroline  Miller,  Arthur  (Lenora)  Plenty  Hawk  Sr.,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Gloria  (Doe)  Medicine  Crow,  Mary  Grey  Bull,  Edith  Birdinground 
and  Agnes  Faraway;  his  aunts  and  uncles,  Bethann  (Willis)  Medicine  Horse 
Sr.,  Alma  (Day)  Anderson,  Beverly  (Dennis)  Huber,  Peter  (Marella)  Grey 
Bull,  Adella  Spotted  Horse,  Melvina  Defferson,  Bertha  (Paul)  Nomee  Dr., 
Lorraine  (Doseph)  Bear  Cloud  Sr.,  Gail  Red  Wolf,  Georgine  Little  Nest, 
Oliver  (Lucille)  Yarlott  Sr.,  Greeley  (Stella)  Not  Afraid  Sr.,  Faith, 
Woodson,  Darlene  and  Warlene  Bird  Faraway,  Karen  (Bill)  Austin,  Rosie  Mae 
(Earl)  Bear  Crane  Sr.,  Beldean  (Larry)  Beninger,  Carmlita  and  Agnes 
Birdinground,  Gilbert  (Kathy),  Wilford  (Lorna),  Thrulow  (Zena)  and  Quinton 
Birdinground;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  brothers,  sisters, 
aunts  and  uncles. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church  Gymnasium.  Interment  will  follow 
in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements . 

September  30,  2002 

Beulah  Iron  Bear 

HAVRE  --  Beulah  (Horse  Capture)  Iron  Bear,  72,  of  Havre,  a homemaker, 
died  Saturday  at  the  Northern  Montana  Hospital  in  Havre  of  natural  causes. 

Her  wake  and  rosary  are  7:30  p.m.  today  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Fort  Belknap.  Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Fort  Belknap  Cemetery.  Adams  Funeral 
Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Eunice  The  Boy  of  Havre,  Virginia  Batt 
of  Missoula,  Barbara  Sun  Child  of  Havre,  Donna  Houle  of  Great  Falls,  Kim 
Iron  Bear  of  Havre,  Margo  Morgan  of  Missouri,  Amber  Seamons  of  California, 
and  her  grandson,  who  she  raised.  Shorty  Larsen;  25  grandchildren  and  18 
great-grandchildren . 

October  1,  2002 

Vincent  Douglas  Short 

FORT  BELKNAP  --  Vincent  Douglas  Short,  31  years,  a worker  at  Western 
Sugar,  died  Friday  at  a Billings  hospital  following  an  automobile  accident. 

His  wake  and  rosary  begin  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  at  the  Red  Whip  Community 
Center  at  Fort  Belknap.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  center 
with  burial  in  the  Hi-Way  Church  Cemetery.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carisa  Short  of  Billings;  children  Vincent 
Douglas  Dr.  and  Damie  Lynn  Short  both  of  Arkansas,  Robert  Diego  and 
Cecelia  Rose  Short  both  of  Billings;  step-children,  Dustina  Banda,  Melissa 
'Banda,  Arthur  Banda,  Patricia  Banda  and  Antonia  Banda,  all  of  Billings, 
his  mother,  Linda  "Sugar"  Short  of  Fort  Belknap;  his  father  and  stepmother 
Robert  and  Debra  Short  of  Billings;  a sister.  Amber  Short  of  Billings;  and 
a brother,  Robert  Blackbird  of  Nevada. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Seismic  drilling  will  be  used  at  monument 
September  24,  2002 
By  P.  Solomon  Banda 
Associated  Press  Writer 

DENVER  - Trucks  that  send  shock  waves  into  the  Earth  to  help  pinpoint 
oil  reserves  will  be  used  for  exploration  in  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
National  Monument,  under  an  agreement  announced  Monday. 

A lawsuit  that  halted  the  plan  last  month  was  settled  Friday  after 
environmentalists  and  oil  companies  agreed  to  restrictions  that  would 
protect  the  archaeologically  sensitive  area  in  Southwest  Colorado  from 
destruction . 

The  monument  holds  cliff  dwellings,  large  circular  rooms  known  as  kivas, 
farm  sites  and  rock  carvings  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 

Four  environmental  groups  filed  the  lawsuit  after  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  approved  the  plan  Aug.  9. 

"Both  groups  worked  out  a practical  solution.  Environmentalists  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to  protect,  and  the  oil  industry  folks  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do,"  said  lay  Tutchton,  director  of  the 
Earthjustice  Environmental  Law  Clinic,  which  represented  the  groups. 

The  agreement  calls  for  moving  so-called  "thumper  trucks"  away  from 
archaeological  sites  and  keeping  their  vibration  in  some  areas  on  dirt 
roads.  Reptile  and  archaeological  experts  will  accompany  the  exploration 
team  to  identify  sensitive  sites  when  the  trucks  are  in  undeveloped  areas. 

"I  think  the  bottom  line  is  they  want  to  develop  their  oil,  and  they 
want  to  make  money,  but  they  don't  want  to  trash  the  place,"  Tutchton  said. 

Linder  the  project,  expected  to  last  three  weeks,  four  large  trucks  will 
drive  single  file  through  the  area.  They  will  stop  periodically  and  lower 
a vibrating  plate  to  the  ground.  Wire  strung  on  the  ground  will  detect  the 
vibrations  and  record  the  data  to  determine  where  oil  might  be  found. 

Mark  Pearson,  executive  director  of  the  San  Duan  Citizens  Alliance,  said 
it  was  important  to  keep  the  large  trucks  "out  of  sensitive  wildlife 
habitat,  archeological  sites  and  undisturbed  soil  crusts  to  help  address 
our  concerns." 

The  agreement  will  include  the  closing  of  some  roads  that  were  created 
by  previous  seismic  exploration  on  Hamilton  Mesa.  Pearson  said  this  was 
important  because  access  from  the  old  roads  would  increase  chances  for 
vandalism. 

Once  the  project  is  over,  the  agreement  calls  for  posting  signs  near  the 
exploration  vehicles'  tire  tracks  so  visitors  don't  confuse  them  with 
roads . 

"People  usually  see  what  they  think  is  a road  and  say,  'Hey,  let's  see 
where  it  goes,'"  Tutchton  said.  "Almost  all  your  destruction  in  these 
areas  is  vehicle-based.  I mean,  a person  doesn't  walk  five  miles  to  spray 
paint  a kiva." 

A key  part  of  the  Bush  administration's  national  energy  plan  is  opening 
more  public  land  to  oil  and  gas  development  to  increase  domestic 
production . 

The  proclamation  that  created  the  164,000-acre  preserve  of  ancient 
American  Indian  ruins  near  Cortez  barred  oil  and  gas  exploration  where 
there  are  no  existing  leases,  except  in  certain  cases.  Opponents  say 
federal  mineral  lease  maps  show  that  about  20  percent  of  the  land  to  be 
surveyed  has  never  been  leased. 

The  Interior  Department  has  said  the  monument  has  the  highest  known 
density  of  archaeological  sites  in  the  country  - more  than  20,000  in  the 
area,  and  in  some  places  more  than  100  sites  per  square  mile. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  San  Duan  Citizens  Alliance,  the  Wilderness 
Society,  the  Colorado  Environmental  Coalition  and  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Accountability  Project. 

"We're  very  pleased  that  they  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement,"  said 


Bill  Rice,  a spokesman  with  the  BLM,  which  manages  the  monument.  "It 
allows  those  oil  companies  that  have  those  oil  leases  already  to  know 
exactly  what  is  below  there,  and  it  allows  them  to  propose  to  drill  fewer 
wells . " 

Herald  Editorial  Assistant  Matthew  Colella  contributed  to  this  report. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Norton  reopens  sacred  site  controversy 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  2002 

Amid  Congressional  attempts  to  protect  Indian  Country's  significant 
places,  the  Bush  administration  on  Friday  gave  new  life  to  plans  for  a 
controversial  gold  mine  located  near  a California  tribe's  most  sacred  site. 

Based  on  a determination  by  agency  experts,  the  Department  of  Interior 
upheld  the  mining  claims  of  Glamis  Gold,  an  international  company  that 
prides  itself  on  low-cost  developments.  Although  final  approval  is  not 
guaranteed,  the  move  clears  the  way  for  a massive  open  pit  operation  in  an 
area  known  as  Indian  Pass. 

To  the  Quechan  Nation,  the  proposal  is  disastrous.  The  tribe  considers 
Indian  Pass  the  life-blood  of  its  culture,  a place  where  ancestors  are 
cremated  and  religious  pilgrimages  occur. 

"Our  sacred  sites  are  more  precious  than  gold,"  said  council  member  Phil 
Emerson.  "Tribal  sacred  settings  in  many  cases  are  centuries  old  and  at 
the  heart  of  tribal  cultures  and  traditions." 

Emerson  organized  a 700-mile  run  to  attract  attention  to  the  cause.  A 
group  of  40  tribal  members,  some  as  young  as  eight  years  old,  ran  from  the 
state  capitol  to  their  reservation,  where  they  arrived  on  Saturday,  to 
support  of  legislation  pending  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  California. 

But  those  efforts  can  be  overwritten  by  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  who  last 
year  rescinded  a legal  opinion  that  stopped  the  mine  in  its  tracks.  Based 
on  that  opinion,  her  Clinton  administration  predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt, 
had  denied  Glamis  a permit. 

The  department  will  now  review  the  environmental  analysis  for  the  1, 571- 
acre  open  pit  project.  A decision  to  approve  of  seek  additional  studies  is 
expected  in  three  months. 

Senator  Barbara  Boxer  (D-California)  hopes  to  head  off  action.  An 
amendment  prohibiting  federal  funds  for  the  project  cleared  the  Senate 
last  week. 

"The  destruction  of  this  sacred  area  would  violate  the  Interior 
Department's  obligations  to  protect  the  interests  of  federally  recognized 
Native  American  tribes,  with  tragic  consequences,"  Boxer  said  on  Friday. 

According  to  Quechan  Nation  President  Mike  Jackson,  the  decision  to 
reverse  course  on  the  mine  came  from  Deputy  Secretary  J.  Steven  Griles,  a 
former  lobbyist  for  the  mining  industry.  The  tribe  tried  repeatedly  to 
meet  with  Bush  officials  to  express  its  views  but  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Interior  officials,  in  recent  testimony  to  Congress,  were  unable  to 
provide  specifics  about  the  lack  of  consultation. 

Boxer's  provision  on  the  mine  was  not  included  in  the  House  version, 
which  was  passed  in  July.  A joint  House-Senate  conference  committee  would 
have  to  resolve  the  difference. 

Also  pending  in  California  is  a proposal  to  give  tribes  a greater  voice 
in  developments.  Governor  Gray  Davis  (D)  has  yet  to  write  the  bill  into 
law. 

Representative  Nick  Rahall  (D-West  Virginia)  has  introduced  legislation 
to  protect  sites  like  Indian  Pass.  Jackson  testified  in  support  of  the 
bill  last  week. 


"The  bulldozer  or  backhoe  ripping  into  the  earth,  rips  into  our  hearts," 
he  told  the  House  Resources  Committee.  "Our  inability  to  stop  this 
destruction  makes  us  feel  as  though  we  are  failing  our  ancestors  and  our 
children.  If  you  destroy  the  land,  you  destroy  what  we  believe  in,  who  we 
are.  This  too  must  stop." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Concerned  tribe  tries  to  block  flood  work  at  the  falls 

By  Sara  lean  Green 

Seattle  Times  Eastside  bureau 

The  Snoqualmie  Tribe  is  challenging  a flood-reduction  plan  to  blast 
bedrock  and  widen  the  river  channel  above  Snoqualmie  Falls,  saying  the 
project  would  hurt  the  environment  and  further  damage  a site  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  significance  to  its  members. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  to  eliminate  a bottleneck  in  the 
river  to  help  reduce  the  severity  of  floods  in  Snoqualmie,  the  state's 
most  flood-prone  city,  which  averages  $1.6  million  in  flood-related  damage 
each  year. 

The  tribe  last  week  appealed  a water-quality  certification  that  the 
state  Department  of  Ecology  issued  to  the  corps  for  the  $3.5  million 
flood-reduction  project. 

In  its  appeal  - which  corps  and  city  officials  say  came  as  a surprise  - 
the  tribe  lists  14  points  for  its  opposition  to  the  project,  including 
potential  adverse  impacts  on  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  falls,  water 
and  soil  quality,  hunting  and  fishing  areas  and  fish  habitat,  as  well  as 
inadequate  consultation  and  mitigation  measures. 

The  parties  are  expected  to  meet  with  a member  of  the  state's  Pollution 
Control  Hearings  Board  to  see  whether  they  can  reach  an  agreement.  No  date 
has  been  set.  If  they  can't  reach  an  agreement,  the  entire  board  would 
hear  the  appeal  to  revoke  the  certification,  which  is  the  only  permit  the 
corps  needs  to  proceed.  Any  appeal  of  the  board's  ruling  would  then  go 
before  a Superior  Court  judge. 

In  the  meantime,  corps  and  city  officials  hope  to  meet  with  tribal 
representatives  next  week  to  better  understand  the  tribe's  concerns.  King 
County  likely  will  be  involved,  too,  because  the  county  and  city  are 
splitting  about  25  percent  of  the  project's  cost.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  is  providing  the  rest. 

For  the  tribe,  Snoqualmie  Falls  is  a sacred  site  that  has  served  as  a 
spiritual  gathering  place  for  generations.  Tribal  officials  worry  that 
further  alterations  could  adversely  affect  the  falls'  eligibility  for 
listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  They  also  believe  if 
they  don't  say  something  now,  their  future  standing  on  any  projects 
involving  the  falls  could  be  jeopardized. 

Ray  Mullen,  the  tribe's  economic-development  director,  said  the  tribe 
didn't  get  a say  when  a 270-foot  shaft  was  drilled  into  the  falls  for  an 
underground  power  plant  in  1898,  or  when  the  rock  outcropping  where  Chief 
Seattle  is  said  to  have  lured  Yakama  warriors  to  their  deaths  was  blasted 
in  1900. 

"We  weren't  allowed  to  comment  in  the  past,  but  we  are  now,"  he  said. 

Still,  the  decision  to  appeal  was  tough  for  the  Snoqualmie  tribal 
council  because  a significant  number  of  the  tribe's  members  live  in 
Snoqualmie' s flood  plain,  said  tribal  administrator  Matt  Mattson. 

"Flood  reduction  is  as  important  to  the  tribe  as  it  is  to  the  city  of 
Snoqualmie,"  he  said.  "But  in  the  end,  the  tribe  felt  we  needed  to  appeal 


to  preserve  the  tribe's  position  that  Snoqualmie  Falls  is  a sacred  place." 

For  at  least  the  past  40  years,  engineers  have  been  trying  to  solve 
Snoqualmie' s flood  problems,  said  Paul  Cooke,  the  corps'  project  manager 
for  the  current  flood-reduction  plan.  Previous  ideas  - such  as  building  a 
dam  and  reservoir  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Snoqualmie  River  - proved  too 
costly  and  offered  little  flood  relief,  Cooke  said. 

"This  is  the  closest  we've  gotten,"  he  said  of  the  current  plan.  Fie 
characterized  it  as  a "surgical  strike"  to  remove  "pinch  points"  upstream 
from  the  falls,  reducing  the  amount  of  water  that  backs  up  there  during 
flood  season. 

While  Centralia  and  Chehalis  in  Lewis  County  and  areas  along  the 
Skokomish  River  in  Mason  County  probably  see  more  severe  flooding  than 
Snoqualmie,  Cooke  said  those  places  are  predominantly  rural. 

"But  Snoqualmie  gets  hit  harder  (with  damages),  and  I'd  say  it's  the 
most  flood-prone  city  in  the  state,"  he  said. 

The  Snoqualmie  project  would  see  20,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  earth 
removed  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  30,000  cubic  yards  removed 
from  the  west  bank  a few  hundred  feet  upstream  from  the  falls,  Cooke  said. 
Fie  estimated  the  project  would  reduce  flood  depths  by  18  inches  during 
serious  floods  and  anywhere  from  6 to  12  inches  during  more  frequent 
flooding. 

"In  many  cases,  it's  enough  to  keep  flood  waters  out  of  the  first  levels 
of  people's  homes,"  Cooke  said.  The  project  would  reduce  Snoqualmie 's 
estimated  annual  flood  damage  from  $1.6  million  to  $600,000,  he  said. 

When  the  corps  began  studying  the  project  four  years  ago,  officials  met 
with  the  tribe's  former  chairman.  Another  meeting  with  tribal  officials 
was  held  in  Dune,  followed  by  a field  trip  to  the  project  site  in  Duly, 
Cooke  said. 

"I  naively  went  away  from  those  meetings  thinking  we'd  satisfied  their 
concerns,"  Cooke  said.  "We're  very  concerned  that  the  tribe  feels 
threatened  by  our  project,  and  regardless  of  the  appeal,  we  want  to  work 
with  them." 

In  the  end,  the  tribe  still  had  significant  concerns  and  felt  the  corps 
hadn't  looked  hard  enough  at  alternatives,  Mullen  and  Mattson  said. 

Snoqualmie  Mayor  Fuzzy  Fletcher  said  he's  well  aware  of  the  falls' 
spiritual  significance  to  the  tribe.  Though  he  wishes  tribal  officials  had 
raised  concerns  earlier,  he  said  he  hopes  the  parties  can  reach  a 
compromise. 

"I  don't  see  this  as  something  that  will  kill  the  project,"  Fletcher 
said  of  the  appeal.  "I  refuse  to  give  it  up  - it's  the  best  flood- 
reduction  project  we  can  get  for  the  money." 

For  Mattson  and  Mullen,  the  choice  between  flood  protection  and  cultural 
preservation  is  a no-brainer.  For  a dozen  years,  the  tribe  has  worked  with 
the  Snoqualmie  Falls  Preservation  Project,  a coalition  of  tribal  members 
and  church  and  environmental  groups,  to  have  the  power  plant  at  the  falls 
decommissioned  and  water  flows  returned  to  their  natural  course.  The 
coalition  is  working  with  the  tribe  on  its  appeal  of  the  flood-reduction 
project . 

"We're  not  going  to  take  a back  seat  when  it  comes  to  our  falls,"  Mullen 
said . 

Sara  Dean  Green:  206-515-5654  or  sgreen@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Senate  panel  approves  funds  for  Western  Shoshone  Indians 


Associated  Press 
9/25/2002  12:55  pm 

A Senate  panel  voted  Wednesday  for  a plan  to  distribute  about  $20,000 
apiece  to  qualifying  members  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Tribe  for  federal 
seizures  of  their  land  dating  to  the  1860s. 

The  bulk  of  a $138  million  fund  would  be  released  to  those  who  are  at 
least  one-quarter  Western  Shoshone,  under  a bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Harry 
Reid,  D-Nev. 

The  tribal  members  _ numbering  about  6,600  _ live  mainly  in  Nevada, 
California,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

The  bill  by  Reid,  who  sits  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  now 
moves  to  the  full  Senate.  Reid  is  hoping  for  Senate  passage  this  year. 

The  legislation  has  been  controversial  because  a minority  of  the  tribe 
opposes  it.  The  dissenters  believe  it  thwarts  their  challenges  to  land 
rights . 

Among  them  are  Western  Shoshone  ranchers  Carrie  and  Mary  Dann,  who 
contend  the  tribe  still  owns  the  land  under  terms  of  the  1863  Treaty  of 
Ruby  Valley. 

The  treaty  between  the  Western  Shoshone  and  the  United  States  took  23.6 
million  acres  of  land  from  the  tribes.  Tribal  leaders  have  argued  that  the 
treaty  simply  granted  the  United  States  limited  access  to  the  land  and 
didn't  cede  it  to  the  federal  government. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Shoshone  are  said  to  favor  receiving  the 
payments.  In  Dune,  tribal  members  voted  in  support  of  the  plan  by  an  8-1 
margin . 

"Talk  about  a majority  _ that's  a super  majority, "Reid  said  after 
Wednesday's  committee  vote. 

Reid  believes  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  and  an  Indian  Claims 
Commission  settlement  in  1979  make  it  clear  the  Western  Shoshone  no  longer 
have  land  claims,  and  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  payments. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Reno  Gazette-Dournal , a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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BLM  plans  seized-cattle  auction 
Associated  Press 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
9/30/2002  11:17  pm 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  Friday  plans  to  auction  cattle  seized 
from  two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  in  Nevada. 

Confiscated  Sept.  22  in  a decades-old  grazing  dispute  with  Mary  and 
Carrie  Dann,  the  livestock  will  be  auctioned  in  four  lots:  40  cow-calf 
pairs;  88  dry  cows;  58  calves-yearlings;  and  three  bulls,  the  BLM  said. 

Written  bids  will  be  accepted  either  in  person  or  by  fax  from  8 a.m.  to 
9 a.m.  at  the  agency's  state  office  in  Reno. 

The  cattle,  being  held  at  the  BLM's  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Center  north  of 
the  city,  can  be  viewed  by  potential  bidders  through  Wednesday,  the  BLM 
said . 

The  BLM  claims  the  sisters  have  illegally  grazed  cattle  and  horses  on 
public  lands  around  their  Crescent  Valley  ranch  for  decades. 

The  Danns  maintain  the  Western  Shoshone  still  own  much  of  Nevada  under 
an  1863  treaty  and  that  the  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  their  ranching 
operation . 

Western  Shoshone  activists  plan  to  protest  the  cattle  impoundment 
outside  the  BLM  office  the  day  of  the  auction. 

Copyright  c.  Reno  Gazette-Dournal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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Earthjustice  Press  Release 

Bush  Administration  Anti-Environmental  Policies  Linked  to  Corporate  Campaign  Contributions 
New  Report  Details  "Paybacks" 

September  25th,  2002 
Contact  Info: 

Maria  Weidner,  Earthjustice,  202.667.4500,  x.  237 
Rick  Bielke,  Public  Campaign,  202.293.0222 

Washington,  DC/Oakland,  CA--  In  a report  released  today,  Earthjustice  and 
Public  Campaign  established  in  detail  for  the  first  time  the  strong 
correlation  between  big  corporate  contributions  to  the  Bush-Cheney 
campaign  and  Republican  National  Committee  (RNC)  and  Bush  administration 
policy  paybacks  that  benefit  these  interests. 

"These  contributions  and  policy  paybacks  tell  the  story  of  how  corporate 
interests  brought  the  Bush  administration  to  power  so  that  it  could  weaken 
the  law  to  benefit  the  companies'  bottom  line,"  the  groups  said.  The 
report,  entitled  PAYBACKS,  makes  an  accounting  of  industrial  contributors 
to  the  Bush-Cheney  campaign  and  the  industry-friendly  policies  that  have 
become  the  regular  order  of  business  since  President  Bush  took  office.  The 
report  also  names  some  of  the  top  environmental  officials  within  the 
administration  who  built  their  careers  as  lawyers  and  lobbyists  for  the 
industries  they  are  now  in  charge  of  regulating. 

"The  Bush  administration's  anti-environmental  agenda  doesn't  just  appear 
to  be  made-to-order  for  polluting  industry  interests.  It  is,"  conclude 
Earthjustice  and  Public  Campaign  in  PAYBACKS.  "Industries  now  reaping  the 
benefits  of  an  administration  intent  on  eliminating  important 
environmental  and  public  health  safeguards  are  the  same  ones  that  helped 
underwrite  the  Bush-Cheney  campaign  and  the  RNC  with  more  than  $44  million 
in  contributions." 

"Over  thirty  years  of  progress  in  addressing  environmental  problems  - 
spurred  by  public  servants  and  private  individuals  of  all  political 
persuasions  - is  being  squandered  by  this  administration,"  said  Buck 
Parker,  executive  director  of  Earthjustice.  "The  Bush  administration  is 
giving  away  our  nation's  clean  water  and  air,  national  forests,  and  public 
lands  to  its  corporate  contributors." 

"Because  you  have  to  pay  to  play  in  the  current  campaign  finance  system, 
anti-environmental  special  interests  with  plenty  of  cash  see  all  their 
policy  wishes  granted.  Meanwhile,  the  public's  interest  in  a healthy 
environment  is  ignored,"  said  Nick  Nyhart  of  Public  Campaign. 

The  report,  which  is  available  on  the  web  (www.earthjustice.org  and  www. 
publicampaign.org),  focuses  on  the  investments  made  by  timber,  mining,  oil 
and  gas,  coal-burning  utilities,  chemical,  and  other  manufacturing 
interests.  PAYBACKS  shows  how  these  investments  resulted  in  handsome 
returns  for  polluting  and  resource  extractive  industries  in  the  form  of 
anti-environmental  policy  decisions,  often  facilitated  by  Bush 
administration  political  appointees  who  are  former  industry  lawyers  and 
lobbyists . 

The  groups  also  will  launch  a website  today  (www.GeorgeWBuy.com)  that 
presents  some  of  the  information  from  the  report.  "The  GeorgeWBuy  website 
is  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  sad  reality:  the  Bush  administration  has 
put  the  public's  health  and  precious  natural  resources  on  the  auction 
block,"  said  Parker. 

### 

Earthjustice  is  a nonprofit  public  interest  law  firm  dedicated  to 
protecting  the  magnificent  places,  natural  resources,  and  wildlife  of  this 
earth  and  to  defending  the  right  of  all  people  to  a healthy  environment. 

We  bring  about  far-reaching  change  by  enforcing  and  strengthening 


environmental  laws  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  organizations  and  communities. 

Public  Campaign  is  a non-profit,  non-partisan  organization  dedicated  to 
sweeping  reform  that  aims  to  dramatically  reduce  the  role  of  special 
interest  money  in  America's  elections  and  the  influence  of  big 
contributors  in  American  politics. 


Earth justice 

426  17th  Street,  6th  Floor 
Oakland,  CA  94612-2820 
Phone:  (510)  550-6700 
Fax:  (510)  550-6740 
Email:  eajus@earthjustice.org 

Earthjustice  is  a non-profit  public  interest  law  firm  dedicated  to 
protecting  the  magnificent  places,  natural  resources,  and  wildlife  of  this 
earth  and  to  defending  the  right  of  all  people  to  a healthy  environment. 

We  bring  about  far-reaching  change  by  enforcing  and  strengthening 
environmental  laws  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  organizations  and  communities. 
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The  Terrible  Price  of  a Bush  Environmental  Blunder 

By  Timothy  Egan 

New  York  Times,  Science 

Saturday,  28  September,  2002 

SEATTLE,  Sept.  27  --  More  than  10,000  chinook  salmon  have  died  in  the 
Klamath  River  in  northern  California  in  recent  days,  leaving  biologists 
stunned  and  Indian  tribes  and  fishermen  angered  at  the  Bush  administration 
which  they  say  caused  the  deaths  by  favoring  farmers  in  one  of  the  most 
contentious  water  disputes  in  the  West. 

Federal  officials,  while  not  conceding  that  administration  policy  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  die-off,  said  they  would  reverse  an  earlier  policy 
and  begin  releasing  water  from  Upper  Klamath  Lake  in  southern  Oregon  in  an 
effort  to  revitalize  the  Klamath  River  downstream.  The  slow-moving  river 
is  littered  with  thousands  of  dead,  bloated  salmon,  rotting  in  the  sun. 

Biologists  say  they  have  never  seen  a salmon  kill  of  this  size.  It  comes 
six  months  after  the  Bush  administration  decided  to  divert  more  Klamath 
Lake  water  to  irrigation  in  the  Klamath  basin,  saying  the  decision  would 
satisfy  farmers  and  comply  with  environmental  laws. 

Indian  tribes  and  fishermen  say  the  administration  broke  the  law  --  and 
starved  the  river  --by  favoring  farmers  over  fish. 

"We're  seeing  dead  fish  everywhere;  it's  just  tragic,"  said  David 
Flillemeier,  a biologist  with  the  Yurok  Indian  Tribe  in  northern  California 
"No  matter  what  happens  now,  the  damage  is  done.  We  could  lose  30,000 
fish . " 

Although  biologists  disagree  on  what  caused  the  fish  to  die,  they  say  a 
very  warm  and  dry  September  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  low  water  flows 
in  the  Klamath  River  are  the  two  major  reasons  the  river  is  too  low  for 
fish  to  move  upstream  and  spawn,  as  they  would  normally  do  this  time  of 
year.  Instead,  the  fish  are  crowded  into  small  pools  and  dying  of  disease. 

On  Thursday,  fishermen  and  environmental  groups  went  to  federal  court  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  charging  the  Bush  administration  with  giving  too  much 
water  to  irrigation  interests  at  the  risk  of  thousands  of  salmon, 
including  coho,  which  are  listed  as  threatened  with  extinction,  and  king 
salmon,  or  chinook,  which  are  considered  the  most  desirable  and  grow  to  70 
pounds  or  more. 

"Basically,  the  administration  created  a drought  in  the  lower  river," 
said  Zeke  Grader,  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen,  the 


largest  trade  group  of  salmon  fishers  on  the  West  Coast. 

"We  were  expecting  a really  good  run  of  fish  this  year.  And  now  we've 
got  the  federal  government  essentially  killing  fish  to  satisfy  their 
irrigation  interests." 

Bush  officials  said  they  had  acted  on  the  best  information  from 
scientists  and  were  baffled  by  the  death  of  the  salmon.  Allocating  more 
water  to  irrigators,  who  staged  protests  last  summer  when  they  were  denied 
their  usual  amount  of  water  for  farming,  may  not  have  been  a factor  in  the 
die-off,  the  officials  said. 

"It's  an  anomaly,"  said  Mark  Limbaugh,  director  of  external  affairs  at 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  controls  water  in  the  upper  Klamath  Basin 
"No  one  has  ever  seen  a problem  like  this,  and  it  may  very  well  turn  out 
to  be  a natural  phenomenon." 

The  Indians  say  that  the  warm  and  dry  weather  has  not  affected  any  river 
except  the  Klamath  and  that  the  fish  die-off  can  be  directly  tied  to  the 
withholding  of  river  water. 

"We  begged  them  for  more  water,  starting  in  the  spring, " said  Sue 
Mastern,  chairwoman  of  the  Yurok  Indian  Tribe,  which  has  4,500  members  and 
lives  in  northern  California.  "They  would  not  consult  with  us.  They 
ignored  us.  And  now  people  are  feeling  helpless  and  outraged.  It's  just  a 
sickening  feeling." 

Dust  six  months  ago,  the  Bush  administration  held  an  elaborate  ceremony 
in  Klamath  Falls,  where  officials  released  water  for  irrigation  that  had 
been  held  up  because  of  concerns  for  endangered  fish.  As  farmers  chanted, 
"Let  the  water  flow,"  Bush  officials  unveiled  a 10-year  plan  that  they 
said  would  settle  the  water  war,  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  West. 

Property  rights  groups  and  farm  interests  portrayed  the  fight  as  a 
battle  between  sucker  fish,  which  live  in  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  were 
dying  because  of  little  water,  and  farmers,  who  depend  on  backed  up  river 
water  to  irrigate  200,000  acres.  The  downstream  salmon,  and  the  Indians 
and  fishermen  who  depend  on  them,  were  largely  forgotten  in  the  debate, 
though  some  biologists  warned  that  there  was  not  enough  water  to  satisfy 
all  the  interests. 

Under  Indian  treaty  law,  the  federal  government  has  a "trust" 
responsibility  to  tribes  and  their  water,  fishing  and  property  rights. 

"This  water  will  be  released  beginning  today  to  meet  tribal  trust 
responsibilities  and  to  support  the  migrating  salmon  during  this  emergency 
" Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  said.  "We  are  doing  our  best  to 
respond  to  this  situation." 

Federal  officials  say  the  water  release,  which  they  call  a "pulse"  and 
will  go  on  for  14  days,  may  not  be  enough  to  help  the  thousands  of  fast- 
dying fish.  "No  one  is  certain  exactly  what  effect  the  water  will  have  on 
fish,"  said  Steve  Williams,  director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  "But  we  are  all  determined  to  do  something  to  quickly 
address  the  situation." 

Fish  runs  vary  greatly.  The  10,000  fish  killed  this  week  are  more  than 
the  river's  entire  salmon  population  in  some  years.  Other  years,  like  this 
one,  are  more  bountiful,  and  biologists  had  been  expecting  a big  run  on 
the  Klamath. 

It  will  take  about  three  days  for  today's  first  release  of  water  to  make 
it  downstream  to  where  the  fish  are  trapped  in  warm  pools.  The  release 
comes  at  a time  when  irrigators  say  they  have  adequate  water  to  give  some 
back  to  fish. 

"We  believe  increasing  the  flows  is  justified  at  this  time,"  said  Dan 
Keppen,  executive  director  of  the  Klamath  Water  Users  Association,  which 
represents  1,500  farm  families.  "We  had  an  extra  slug  of  water  available, 
and  we've  got  a cushion  right  now." 

Indians  and  fishermen  say  it  is  precisely  that  extra  water  that  should 
have  gone  to  other  needs  of  the  river  starting  last  spring. 

"It's  been  clear  all  summer  long  that  this  river  is  ailing,"  said 
Kristen  Boyles,  a lawyer  with  Earth justice,  an  environmental  legal  group, 
which  is  suing  the  administration  on  behalf  of  fishing  groups  and  others. 
"Now  we  have  this  massive  die-off,  and  it's  the  result  of  six  months  of 
water  mismanagement." 

Copyright  c.  2002  t ruthout. 
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Many  indians  ruled  by  catch-22 
09/29/2002 

I believe  the  phrase  "catch  22"  originated  in  Sioux  country  as  "Wikcemna 
nunpa  yuza"  long  before  the  book  by  Joseph  Fleller. 

It  is  the  circumstance  of  rule  that  denies  a solution. 

For  example;  there  is  a saying  commonplace  in  jurisprudence  in  America. 

It  is  that  a person  charged  with  a crime  has  the  right  to  be  tried  before 
a jury  of  his  or  her  peers.  Who  or  what  is  a peer? 

An  Indian  charged  with  committing  a serious  crime  on  an  Indian 
reservation  is  almost  always  tried  in  a city  far  from  the  reservation  and 
usually  before  an  all-white  jury.  The  jury  never  knows  anything  about  this 
person's  life,  the  conditions  in  which  he  or  she  was  raised,  and  nothing 
about  the  culture,  traditions  or  language,  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
have  a serious  effect  upon  why  the  crime  was  committed  and  upon  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  juror.  Catch  22? 

A Lakota  father  has  a duty  to  his  wife  and  children  as  their  provider 
and  cultural  and  spiritual  leader.  When  his  freedom  was  taken  from  him  and 
he  was  placed  on  an  Indian  reservation  without  a means  to  provide  for  his 
family,  it  is  only  natural  that  his  ability  to  provide  cultural  and 
spiritual  guidance  also  suffered. 

When  the  welfare  system  first  originated,  even  if  the  man  could  not  find 
a job,  he  could  still  stay  with  his  family  and  he  could  hunt,  fish  and 
maintain  the  ties  to  the  culture  and  spirituality  necessary  for  his  well 
being  and  that  of  his  family. 

As  the  system  became  more  controlled  the  woman  was  forced  to  sign  papers 
under  the  AFDC  programs  that  prevented  the  man  from  living  under  the  same 
roof  as  she  and  her  children.  This  totally  went  against  the  provisions  of 
the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868.  It  placed  the  man  in  the  position  of 
becoming  an  outcast  from  his  own  family. 

Unemployment  on  many  Western  reservations  hovers  at  50  percent  to  80 
percent.  There  are  few  jobs  and  yet  a man  is  forced  to  separate  himself 
from  his  family  because  he  is  not  working.  Catch  22? 

When  the  Indian  nations  signed  treaties  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  they  did  so  under  duress.  Most  treaties  were  created  to  take  land. 
A tribe  would  give  up  a million  acres  of  land  for  certain  treaty  rights. 
Most  treaties  provided  for  health  care,  education  and  welfare.  These  were 
provisions  written  into  the  treaties.  In  exchange  for  giving  up  large 
chunks  of  land,  the  Indian  people  were  to  receive  certain  benefits  in 
perpetuity. 

As  America  became  more  secure  in  itself,  the  treaties  soon  became 
worthless  pieces  of  paper.  The  millions  of  acres  given  up  by  the  Indians 
for  "health  care,  education  and  welfare"  took  on  a different  meaning.  The 
monetary  compensation  for  natural  and  mineral  resources  on  Indian  lands 
went  into  a trust  fund  where  the  accumulated  profits  often  amounted  to  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

Treaties  aside,  if  there  had  been  proper  accounting  for  the  timber, 
water,  oil  and  precious  metals  taken  from  Indian  lands,  there  would  have 
never  been  a need  for  any  sort  of  welfare.  Instead,  the  Interior 
Department,  through  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  so  mismanaged  the  assets 
of  the  Indian  nations  that  no  one  to  this  day,  can  account  for  the 
millions,  nay  billions,  of  dollars  lost  or  stolen  from  these  trust  funds. 
Trust  is  such  an  odd  name  for  these  lost  revenues.  Who  does  one  trust? 

Catch  22? 


As  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  grew  on  Indian  reservations  those 
receiving  benefits  were  soon  treated  as  the  welfare  recipients  in  the 
inner  cities.  The  treaty  obligations  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indian 
people  for  giving  up  millions  of  lucrative  acres  of  land  no  longer 
mattered.  Every  welfare  recipient  became  a negative  number. 

The  United  States  supposedly  recognizes  the  Indian  nations  as  sovereign. 
And  yet,  when  they  initiated  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  in 
1987,  they  gave  state  governments  the  authority  to  regulate  gaming 
compacts.  In  other  words,  if  a state  decided  they  did  not  want  an  Indian 
owned  casino  in  their  state,  it  could  simply  deny  the  Indian  tribe 
applying  a compact. 

Worse  yet,  every  aspect  of  gaming  was  regulated  by  the  state.  How  many 
slot  machines,  whether  there  could  be  Black  lack  tables,  roulette  or  other 
gaming  devices,  all  came  under  state  jurisdiction.  One  sovereign  took 
precedence  over  another  sovereign.  Catch  22? 

In  Indian  country  the  circumstance  of  rule  that  denies  a solution  is 
doing  well. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  weekly 
Lakota  lournal.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709 
Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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NCAI:  'Alarming'  land  grab  proposal 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  2002 

The  nation's  largest  inter-tribal  organization  criticized  the  Bush 
administration's  draft  legislation  to  take  "unclaimed"  Indian  land. 

In  a analysis  distributed  to  tribal  leaders,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  said  the  proposal  was  "alarming"  because  it  shifts  the 
burden  from  the  trustee  to  the  beneficiary.  Indian  landowners  would 
forfeit  their  rights  even  if  the  Department  of  Interior  can't  identify 
them. 

The  outlines  of  the  legislation  were  outlined  in  a September  26  report 
on  Indianz. Com. 

The  bill  is  still  in  the  very  early  stages  of  development.  But  tribal 
leaders  already  rejected  the  proposal  last  month. 

Department  officials  intended  to  discuss  the  proposal  at  the  trust 
reform  task  force  yesterday.  Instead,  the  meeting  turned  into  a debate 
over  the  future  of  the  tribes'  relationship  with  the  Interior. 

The  department  plans  to  go  to  Congress  with  its  own  trust  reform 
projects  --  with  or  without  tribal  involvement.  Tribes  plan  on  drafting 
their  own  legislative  packages  as  well. 
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Land  management  hindered  by  bite-sized  ownership  pattern 


BY  :ODI  RAVE  LEE 
Special  to  The  Gazette 
September  29,  2002 

"The  earth  was  created  by  the  assistance  of  the  sun,  and  it  should  be 
left  as  it  was.  ...  The  country  was  made  without  lines  of  demarcation,  and 
it  is  no  man's  business  to  divide  it..." 

Chief  Joseph,  Nez  Perce 

Picture  this  piece  of  land  four,  three,  even  two  centuries  ago. 

Eighty  acres  of  hardwood  forest  in  Wisconsin's  upper  reaches.  Ojibwe 
country.  Maybe  they  hunted  there.  Maybe  they  fished.  But  they  didn't  own 
the  land;  most  tribes  didn't  think  anyone  could  own  the  land. 

Today,  that  land  - on  the  Lac  Courtre  Oreilles  Reservation  - likely 
hasn't  changed.  It's  still  80  acres  of  hardwood  forest,  still  Ojibwe 
country. 

But  you  could  fill  a small  city  with  the  number  of  tribal  citizens 
sharing  ownership  in  the  80  acres:  At  one  point,  the  local  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  office  struggled  to  simply  keep  track  of  the  parcel's  2,400 
owners . 

And  they  can  all  be  traced  to  Git-chi-i-kwe  Sr.,  and  the  U.S. 
government's  controversial  introduction  of  land  ownership  to  tribal 
citizens . 

He  was  82  in  1881,  when  Washington  assigned  him  the  80  acres.  The  land 
that  stood  without  owners  for  so  long  now  had  a title.  And  boundaries.  And 
heirs.  When  the  old  man  died  17  years  later,  the  government  transferred 
his  land  to  the  next  generation.  As  the  years  passed,  the  number  of  owners 
grew. 

Across  Indian  Country,  where  hundreds  - even  thousands  - of  owners  share 
single  tracts  of  land,  this  has  become  the  joke:  Sure,  you  might  own  land, 
but  just  enough  to  stand  on. 

Git-chi-i-kwe ' s 80  acres  and  thousands  of  other  parcels  are  known  as 
fractionated  land  - pieces  of  property  shared  by  multiple  owners  and  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government. 

And  Washington's  failure  to  manage  the  land  and  the  income  it  generates 
is  at  the  core  of  a class-action  lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  on  behalf  of  an  estimated  800,000  past  and  present  Native 
landowners . 

The  landowners  contend  up  to  $100  billion  has  been  lost,  misappropriated 
or  never  deposited  into  their  accounts. 

The  case,  which  has  triggered  a sweeping  reform  movement  involving  all 
three  branches  of  the  federal  government,  could  change  the  way  Washington 
does  business  with  Native  America. 


Picture  a family  farm  that's  been  divided  and  subdivided  again  and  again 
and  again,  as  each  generation  passes  its  holdings  to  the  next.  The  land 
doesn't  grow,  but  the  number  of  owners  does. 

Dozens  at  first,  then  hundreds,  then  thousands. 

All  heirs,  all  owning  interest  in  the  same  piece  of  land. 

But  none  of  them  allowed  to  manage  their  own  assets  on  their  own  terms 
because  of  the  government's  role  as  trustee. 

Now  picture  you're  that  trustee  - responsible  for  managing  11  million 
acres  nationwide  for  these  owners,  and  the  money  generated  by  leases  for 
farming,  minerals  and  timber. 

How  do  you  keep  track  of  230,000  current  owners? 

How  do  you  manage  the  records? 

How  do  you  handle  probate  cases? 

How  do  you  divide  the  income? 

"It's  meticulous,  tedious,  pain-in-the-ass  work,"  said  Michael  Hackett, 
superintendent  of  the  Winnebago  BIA  Agency  in  Nebraska. 

Finally,  imagine  you're  sued  by  an  angry  and  determined  landowner. 


Six  years  ago,  Elouise  Cobell  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Nation  asked  a 
judge  to  force  the  Interior  Department  to  provide  an  accurate  accounting 
of  its  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  fund  account,  which  collects  and 
distributes  lease  payments  and  royalties  for  tribal  members  who  own  trust 


land . 

The  class-action  suit  has  generated  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and 
documents  that  depict  a broken  system:  inadequate  account  statements, 
destroyed  and  missing  records,  lack  of  security  for  landowner  information 
stored  on  computers. 

Since  the  lawsuit  was  filed,  two  Interior  Department  secretaries  - 
members  of  the  Clinton  and  Bush  cabinets  - have  been  held  in  contempt  of 
court  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  judge's  requests  for  trust  fund 
records . 

Cobell's  suit,  however,  has  done  more  than  expose  problems  with  how  the 
government  manages  tribal  citizen  trust  funds. 

It's  sparked  a reform  movement  now  spreading  across  Indian  Country  with 
the  speed  of  a prairie  fire.  And  it  could  restructure  how  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  BIA  manage  trust  assets  and  resources  for  tribes  and 
tribal  citizens  - undoing  federal  policy  that  started  212  years  ago. 


The  roots  of  government-managed  trust  lands  can  be  traced  to  the  Trade 
and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  which  required  federal  approval  of  any  sale 
of  Native  American  lands. 

"The  trust  responsibility  was  initially  created  as  a way  to  justify  how 
the  United  States  had  power  over  people  who  had  never  consented  to  the 
Constitution,"  said  Kenneth  Bobroff,  a University  of  New  Mexico  assistant 
law  professor. 

A century  later,  the  Dawes  Act,  or  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887, 
decimated  reservation  land  bases  by  assigning  parcels  to  individual  tribal 
citizens . 

The  law  didn't  allow  landowners  to  make  wills  until  23  years  later, 
setting  the  groundwork  for  fractionated  land  inheritance. 

The  problem  was  instantly  clear  to  some. 

"After  a few  subsequent  deaths  of  the  heirs  the  title  becomes  so 
interminably  mixed  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  clear  it  up,"  an 
Indian  agent  on  Washington's  Puyallup  Reservation  said  in  an  1892 
complaint  to  superiors. 

Fast  forward  110  years. 

Ernie  Pourier,  BIA  realty  director  at  Nebraska's  Winnebago  Agency,  helps 
manage  thousands  of  acres  shared  by  thousands  of  owners  on  the  Omaha, 
Santee  and  Winnebago  reservations.  One  80-acre  tract  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation  has  600  owners. 

Among  his  duties:  Negotiating  leases  on  behalf  of  owners  and  notifying 
them  about  lease  changes. 

On  those  days,  he  said,  the  office  printer  runs  all  day. 

Nationwide,  it's  an  extensive  - and  expensive  - duty.  In  1999,  the  BIA 
spent  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  its  $33  million  realty  budget  managing 
fractionated  land  interests  alone,  according  to  congressional  testimony  by 
Kevin  Grover,  former  head  of  the  BIA. 

But  critics  say  the  Interior  Department  and  its  bureaus  are  failing  in 
their  trust  fund  management  duties: 

* Some  probate  cases  - which  determine  heirs  for  ownership  - haven't  been 
resolved  for  decades,  creating  a backlog  that  prevents  efficient  records 
management . 

* Most  BIA  workers  manage  assets  with  two  obsolete  computer  systems  that 
can't  interact  with  each  other.  A new,  $40  million  computer  system  that 
began  to  be  developed  in  1998  was  deemed  a failure  by  Interior  Department 
and  BIA  officials.  Work  was  halted  on  the  system  in  January. 

* Landowners  say  they  are  denied  basic  information  about  their  land  and 
assets . 

Diane  Rasmussen,  who  inherited  land  from  her  grandmother  on  South 
Dakota's  Rosebud  Reservation,  remembers  a relative  giving  her  a check  for 
about  $800. 

"I  thought  at  the  time,  'Gee,  I didn't  know  when  you  own  the  land  you 
get  that  much . ' " 

Now  her  lease  earnings  have  dwindled  to  as  low  as  36  cents,  she  said. 

But  the  58-year-old  Sicangu  Lakota  said  she  can't  find  out  why. 


"I  don't  know  who  to  call,  who  to  discuss  it  with  or  where  to  start/' 
she  said. 

In  Idaho,  Shoshone-Bannock  landowners  are  suing  the  BIA.  They  claim  the 
BIA  provided  land  ownership  information  to  non-Native  lessees  and  a power 
company  but  that  they  were  denied  the  same  information. 


While  fractionated  land  problems  have  long  been  acknowledged  as  an 
obstacle  to  trust  land  management,  interest  in  the  issue  has  been  renewed 
because  of  the  Cobell  litigation. 

A trust  reform  task  force  of  Interior  Department  officials  and  tribal 
leaders  recently  created  a committee  to  find  ways  to  solve  the  problems  of 
fractionated  land.  The  group  had  its  first  meeting  in  August. 

And  now  an  effort  is  under  way  to  amend  legislation  that  would  alleviate 
related  problems.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  plans  to 
introduce  amendments  to  speed  up  land  consolidation  efforts. 

Congress  tried  nearly  20  years  ago  to  fix  those  problems  when  it  passed 
the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  of  1983.  The  law  allowed  tribes  - with 
approval  from  the  interior  secretary  - to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  lands  to 
consolidate  tribal  holdings. 

The  idea  was  good,  said  Teresa  Carmody  of  the  Indian  Land  Working  Group 
in  Wagon  Mound,  N.M. 

But  the  language  was  flawed  and  the  results  ineffective,  she  said. 

The  act  stripped  landowners  of  their  property  and  gave  it  to  the  tribes 
if  people  owned  less  than  2 percent  of  the  total  land  interest.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  the  provision  unconstitutional  in  1997. 

Congress  decided  to  amend  the  act  in  2000.  Carmody 's  group  - with  input 
from  tribes,  landowners,  probate  and  realty  officers  - had  developed  a 
comprehensive  legislative  proposal  for  solving  fractionated  land  problems, 
she  said. 

Congress  ignored  the  proposal.  And  the  group  does  not  support  the 
amendments  lawmakers  ultimately  passed. 

"Once  again,  the  administration's  attempt  to  come  up  with  a cheap,  quick 
fix  for  managing  trust  allotments  and  fractionated  ownership  has  produced 
a complex  and  ill-fated  law,"  Carmody  said. 

The  act  gave  tribes  - but  not  individuals  - more  control  over  land 
acquisition  and  consolidation  efforts.  The  act  did,  however,  create  a 
pilot  program  allowing  individuals  to  sell  fractionated  interests  to 
tribes . 

The  BIA  has  administered  the  pilot  program  on  five  Wisconsin 
reservations . 

Meanwhile,  tribes  and  Native  organizations  are  undertaking  their  own 
reform  efforts. 

Oregon's  Confederated  Umatilla  Tribes  is  consolidating  land  for  the 
tribe  and  individuals. 

"This  tribe  has  been  sort  of  fortunate  that  they  have  bought  back  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  over  the  last,  probably,  six  years,"  said 
Scott  O' Daniel,  Umatilla's  general  information  systems  manager. 

In  1946,  legislation  allowed  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  to  create  the 
Tribal  Land  Enterprise  program.  In  59  years,  the  tribe  has  bought  500,000 
acres  and  is  slated  to  begin  a BIA  program  similar  to  the  one  in  Wisconsin. 

But  many  say  sweeping  changes  must  come  from  Congress  - which  introduced 
allotment  and  fractionated  land. 

"The  allotment  property  system  is  broken,"  said  New  Mexico's  Bobroff. 

"It  doesn't  allow  for  rational  inheritance.  It  doesn't  allow  for  rational 
transfers  among  tribal  members." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dudge  refuses  arrest  warrant  for  Patterson 

By  MIKE  BILODEAU,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer  September  26,  2002 

ONEIDA  - Danielle  Patterson's  day  in  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal  Court 
was  adjourned  Tuesday  until  Oct.  14  because  she  failed  to  appear. 

Patterson,  who  has  defied  the  Nation's  eviction  notice  and  awaits  the 
demolition  of  her  trailer  on  the  Nation's  32-acre  territory,  was  due  in 
court  Tuesday  morning  in  her  assault  case  stemming  from  her  home's 
inspection  in  December. 

The  Nation's  prosecutor  asked  for  a warrant  for  Patterson's  arrest,  but 
Dudge  Stewart  Hancock  refused  the  warrant,  according  to  Doe  Heath,  a 
general  counselor  for  the  Onondaga  Indian  Nation,  who  appeared  for 
Patterson . 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  more  action  on  the  case,"  Heath  said. 

"I  don't  think  they  can  come  in  and  face  an  order  that's  no  longer  valid." 

Patterson  said  the  adjournment  will  help  the  Nation  find  a prison  to 
hold  Patterson  after  her  assault  trial.  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  contracts 
with  the  Lewis  County  jail  for  cells,  but  the  jail  is  an  all-male  facility 
and  cannot  house  Patterson. 

"I've  had  two  victories  today,"  Patterson  said.  "My  house  is  still  here, 
and  they  didn't  come  to  arrest  me." 

Patterson  said  she  knows  her  home  will  still  be  demolished  and  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  Police  will  soon  come  to  take  her  to  jail  for  the 
assault  charges. 

"They'll  try,"  Patterson  said.  "They  can  try  all  they  want." 

Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal  Court  Dudge  Stewart  Hancock  ruled  in  August 
that  Patterson  must  vacate  her  home  by  Sept.  15,  and  the  home  would  be 
demolished  after  that.  So  far,  Patterson  is  still  in  her  home,  and  the 
home  is  still  standing. 

Mark  Emery,  spokesperson  for  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  referred 
questions  to  Oneida  Indian  Nation  Tribal  Court  Clerk  Wendy  Fisher. 

Fisher  said  that  Patterson  will  appear  on  Oct.  14  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  legal  issues  began  in  November  when  Patterson  attempted  to  replace  a 
furnace  in  her  home,  but  was  told  by  the  Nation  Public  Safety  Commissioner 
Arthur  Pierce  that  the  furnace  could  not  be  installed  until  her  home  was 
inspected  by  the  Nation.  Patterson  refused  the  inspection,  and  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  Police  forcibly  removed  her  from  her  home  to  inspect  it. 

Her  home  failed  the  inspection  and  the  next  day  was  scheduled  for 
demolition.  Legal  appeals  only  delayed  the  original  Dec.  15  day  of 
demolition . 

Staff  Writer  Danielle  Elliott  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
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Taos  Pueblo  parents  want  action  on  student  needs 
By  William  Maxwell,  The  Taos  News 
Monday,  September  30,  2002 

Taos  Pueblo  parents  told  a federal  auditor  Sept.  24  that  they  have  been 
ignored  for  years,  even  while  many  Native  American  children  fail  in  the 
schools . 

"Nothing  has  changed,"  said  Shawn  Duran,  the  pueblo's  Education  and 
Training  Division  director.  "We  still  have  the  data  that  shows  our 
children  are  failing." 


"People  don't  want  to  be  accountable  or  responsible  for  our  Native 
American  children's  performance,  or  lack  thereof,"  state  Education 
Department  auditor  Roz  Carol  said. 

Linda  Gomez,  reading  a printout  generated  Sept.  23,  said  60  of  91,  two 
thirds  of  Native  American  students  at  Taos  High  School,  are  failing.  Gomez 
is  Native  American  education  coordinator  at  Taos  High  School. 

"Can  we  ask  the  school  district  to  hire  more  people  to  work  with  our 
children?"  Gomez  asked  Kerry  Wingell,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Impact  Aid  Program. 

The  comments  were  made  at  a meeting  of  school  officials,  school 
employees  and  Indian  Education  Committee  (IEC)  members  at  the  school 
administration  building.  Many  of  the  IEC  members  and  school  employees  are 
also  parents  or  guardians  of  Native  American  children  in  the  schools. 

The  Impact  Aid  Program  provides  federal  money  to  local  school  districts. 
It  replaces  the  local  tax  money  the  districts  are  not  receiving  for 
students  who  live  on  Indian  Reservation  lands  on  which  no  property  taxes 
are  collected. 

Wingell  said  that  the  federal  government  does  not  tell  school  districts 
how  it  must  spend  the  Impact  Aid  money.  The  money  goes  into  the  general 
funds  and  the  districts  do  not  have  to  earmark  that  money  for  the  Native 
American  students. 

Wingell  said  the  problems  the  Native  American  students  face  must  be 
solved  on  a local  level. 

"We  have  a hands-off  approach,"  he  said. 

There  is  a large  stick  Wingell  can  hold  over  the  district.  If  the  local 
problems  are  not  solved,  the  pueblo  parents  have  the  option  to  request  a 
hearing  with  an  administrative  law  judge,  who  has  the  power  to  rescind  the 
Impact  Aid  funds  for  the  district. 

Carol,  the  state  Department  of  Education  auditor,  said  she  found  in  a 
May  audit  that  there  was  no  effective  record  keeping  of  Native  American 
students,  which  affects  for  how  many  Native  American  students  the  district 
gets  credit  and  how  much  Impact  Aid  money  flows  to  the  district. 

Taos  Schools  Student  Services  Director  Diane  Dorsey  said  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  addition  of  filing  cabinets  and  computers.  New  case 
management  has  been  added  to  the  program,  she  said.  Native  American 
liaisons  now  receive  training  for  student  assistance  teams,  child  abuse 
reporting  laws  and  504  Forms. 

Dr.  Rosa  Herrera,  the  schools'  new  director  of  instruction,  acknowledged 
there  are  problems  with  student  record  keeping. 

"It  is  what  (new  Schools  Superintendent  Dr.  Marc  Space  and  I)  found  out. 
Information  is  not  centralized.  The  same  problem  exists  with  the  bilingual 
students."  Herrera  said  she  is  committed  to  solving  the  problems. 

"We  want  to  work  with  the  pueblo.  We  want  to  improve  education  for  all 

students.  We  are  putting  systems  in  place.  We  need  to  place  kids  correctly 
in  the  programs,"  she  said. 

Taos  Pueblo  Gov.  Vincent  Lujan  said  he  will  work  toward  a solution. 

"We  need  to  deal  with  the  school  system.  We  have  our  work  cut  out.  I'm 

going  to  hold  this  administration  responsible.  At  least  they  are  listening 
now,"  said  the  governor. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Taos  News. 
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Tribal  group  seeks  payback  for  land 

BIA  to  review  burning  of  Douglas  Indian  homes  in  '62 

By  ERIC  FRY 


THE  HUNEAU  EMPIRE  c.  2002 

John  Morris  remembers  watching  the  city  of  Douglas  burn  down  his  home  in 
the  Douglas  Indian  Village  in  1962.  The  fire  trucks  were  there  to  keep  the 
fire  in,  not  put  it  out. 

Douglas,  at  the  time  an  independent  city  with  its  own  government,  razed 
the  village  to  build  the  Douglas  Boat  Harbor.  The  beach  homes  of  Morris 
and  other  Natives  were  cleared  to  make  room  for  material  dredged  from 
Gastineau  Channel. 

Duneau  residents  now  play  ball,  barbecue  and  soon  will  ice  skate  on  what 
some  Douglas  Natives  consider  to  be  stolen  property. 

"This  was  a piece  of  property  they  had  to  have  and  took  it  by  hook  or 
crook  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law,"  said  Morris,  61. 

The  Douglas  Indian  Association,  buttressed  by  a recent  review  of  public 
records  and  federal  law,  has  renewed  its  long-standing  call  for 
compensation  from  the  federal  government  and  the  city.  The  tribal 
government  says  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  village  and  shouldn't  have  let  the  city  burn  it. 

"There's  never  been  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions  we  raise," 
said  Harold  Frank,  acting  tribal  administrator  of  the  414-member  Douglas 
Indian  Association,  a federally  recognized  tribal  government.  "There's 
been  a lot  of  folks  willing  to  say  it's  been  40  years  ago." 

The  report  by  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center,  based  in  Helena,  Mont., 
and  publicly  released  by  the  tribe  last  week,  said  one  member  of  the 
Douglas  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission  was  an  employee  of  the  BIA's  realty 
office  when  the  city  was  trying  to  acquire  the  tidelands  and  village  site 
from  the  state  and  seeking  to  get  a harbor  built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers . 

Another  zoning  commission  member  worked  for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  BIA's  parent  agency,  the  report  says. 

Those  employees  eventually  cited  a conflict  of  interest  and  resigned 
from  the  zoning  commission  while  the  city  wasAGtrying  to  acquire  the 
village  land,  city  records  show.  But  the  new  report,  by  attorney  Andrew 
Huff,  said  the  BIA's  "willingness  to  abandon  the  Natives  may  be  linked"  to 
the  two  men's  dual  positions. 

Niles  Cesar,  Alaska  director  for  the  BIA,  today  said  the  report  raises 
questions  and  the  agency  will  investigate  them  fully. 

"Did  we  do  due  diligence  for  Douglas  back  in  the  '60s?"  Cesar  said.  "Is 
there  a conflict  of  interest  and  did  that  have  an  effect  on  the  process?" 

The  village,  which  tribal  members  said  was  lived  in  continuously  since 
the  1880s,  consisted  of  about  20  buildings,  including  10  to  12  houses,  on 
the  beach  that  is  now  the  site  of  Savikko  Park.  But  like  Natives 
throughout  Alaska,  the  villagers  spent  part  of  the  year  at  fishing  and 
hunting  camps. 

"Our  lifestyle  was  from  the  last  day  of  school  in  the  spring  we  would  go 
to  the  Taku  River  and  stay  there  continuously  through  the  summer  and  the 
fall  until  two  weeks  into  the  school  season,"  said  Morris,  who  said  he 
grew  up  on  the  Taku  and  in  the  Douglas  Indian  Village  in  the  1940s  and 
'50s. 

"We  gillnetted  and  fished.  Went  hunting.  Go  get  the  moose  and  the 
berries  and  put  up  all  the  food  for  the  wintertime,"  he  said  "We  smoked 
and  canned  salmon.  Everything  that  you  could  live  off  the  land  was  there 
on  the  Taku." 

Douglas  Natives  in  the  mid-1940s  asked  the  federal  government  to  build  a 
harbor  in  front  of  their  homes.  The  Natives  couldn't  get  loans  for  new 
boats  because  they  couldn't  insure  them  without  having  a harbor  to  dock 
them  in. 

The  Alaska  Native  Service,  a federal  agency,  said  the  city  of  Douglas 
would  provide  new  homes  for  Indian  village  residents  on  the  area  to  be 
filled  by  dredged  material.  Huff's  report  says. 

But  that  project  came  to  nothing.  When  the  city  in  the  early  1960s 
renewed  efforts  to  build  a harbor,  it  said  the  village  was  on  city  land. 

The  state  transferred  the  site  to  the  city  and  the  BIA  didn't  object. 

In  compensation,  the  Douglas  Indian  Association  now  wants  the  federal 
government  to  give  it  Mayflower  Island,  the  islet  at  the  harbor  connected 
by  a road-topped  causeway  to  Savikko  Park,  tribal  administrator  Frank  said. 


The  islet  contains  offices  for  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  tribe  also  wants  to  receive  the  former  Douglas  Indian  School  on  St. 
Ann's  Avenue.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  city  and  used  by  a private  Montessori 
school . 

The  association  wants  the  BIA  to  investigate,  with  the  city's 
cooperation,  the  destruction  of  the  village  and  explain  its  reasons  for 
not  protecting  it. 

Cesar  of  the  BIA  said  the  agency  is  reviewing  the  land-status  question. 

luneau  Interim  City  Manager  lohn  MacKinnon  today  said  it  was  too  early 
for  city  officials  to  comment  on  the  report,  which  they  received  late  last 
week. 

luneau,  Douglas,  Auke  Bay  and  the  rest  of  town  voted  to  unify  filly  as  a 
combined  city  and  borough  in  1970. 

Huff's  report  says  the  Native  village  should  have  been  considered  a 
federally  protected  enclave,  based  on  the  1884  Alaska  Organic  Act,  which 
established  civil  government  in  the  territory  of  Alaska.  Later  federal 
laws  reaffirmed  the  state  didn't  have  rights  to  property  held  by  Natives 
or  by  the  federal  government  in  trust  for  Natives,  Huff  said. 

Cesar  said  he  wasn't  aware  of  any  documents  that  show  the  village 
officially  was  a Native  townsite  or  allotment  protected  by  specific 
federal  laws,  but  the  agency  will  review  whether  the  site  nonetheless 
should  have  been  under  federal  oversight. 

A U.S.  Survey  map  from  1915  shows  the  Indian  village  wasn't  part  of  the 
Douglas  Townsite. 

In  1961,  though,  the  city  said  the  village  was  no  longer  on  tidelands, 
but  on  uplands  created  over  time  as  waves  left  sand  behind.  Following  a 
land-ownership  principle  called  accretion,  the  city  said  the  village  was 
part  of  adjacent  uplands,  which  the  city  had  seized  from  the  Treadwell 
mining  corporation  for  nonpayment  of  taxes  in  the  1920s.  Most  of  Douglas' 
mines  closed  in  1917  following  a collapse  and  flood. 

Soon  after  hearing  the  city's  reasoning,  the  BIA  told  the  city  the  BIA 
and  the  Interior  Department  didn't  have  jurisdiction  over  the  "Indian- 
owned  improvements"  in  "the  Douglas  Indian  Village." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  two-sentence  letter  to  the  city,  the  only  known 
explanation  of  the  BIA's  position  at  the  time,  reads:  "It  is  hoped  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  City  of  Douglas  to  force  the  removal  of  these 
Indian  people  from  their  homes  in  the  village  will  be  done  without  causing 
them  undue  hardship." 

It's  not  clear  from  existing  public  records  how  many  village  residents 
were  compensated  for  their  homes,  attorney  Huff  said.  A letter  from  the 
city  of  Douglas'  attorney  to  some  villagers  said  they  were  entitled  to 
very  little. 

"They  were  always  bitter  over  it,  saying  they  were  never  compensated  for 
the  land  or  the  housing,"  said  Morris,  the  former  village  resident. 

Huff  said  the  question  of  whether  the  village  was  on  tidelands  or 
uplands  is  irrelevant:  Any  continuously  used  Native  sites  should  have  been 
considered  federally  protected  land.  The  state  also  is  at  fault,  he  said. 

The  tribe's  report  comes  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  considers 
building  wave  barriers  at  the  harbor,  which  the  city  is  expanding.  The 
Douglas  Indian  Association  has  asked  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  include  the 
recent  legal  report  in  the  agency's  analysis  of  the  new  project. 

"There  is  a need  for  justice,  and  the  Tribe  seeks  answers  to  our 
question,"  tribal  President  Dorothy  Owen  wrote  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Corps  of  Engineers  spokesman  lohn  Killoran  said  it  was  too  soon  to  say 
whether  the  association's  request  would  affect  the  proposed  harbor  project. 
The  site  of  the  Indian  village  is  not  within  the  project's  boundaries. 

Eric  Fry  can  be  reached  at  efry@juneauempire.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Morris  Digital  Works  and  luneauEmpire.com. 
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Congress  debates  ANWR  bargains 

DRILLING:  Proponents  are  conflicted  over  possible  compromises. 

By  Liz  Ruskin 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  27,  2002 

Washington  --  It's  horse-trading  time  on  the  energy  bill,  and  the 
proponents  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  seem  to  hold 
conflicting  views  about  what  would  make  a good  bargain. 

"I  will  tell  you,  I'm  not  going  to  give  all  my  clothes  away  to  get  a 
date/'  Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska,  said  Thursday  to  the  House-Senate 
committee  working  on  the  bill.  "I  want  to  make  sure  what  offer  we  give 
makes  sense." 

His  remark  was  aimed  at  the  idea  of  a "mini  ANWR,"  a compromise 
enthusiastically  promoted  by  Rep.  Billy  Tauzin,  the  chairman  of  the 
negotiating  committee. 

Tauzin 's  idea  is  to  open  only  part  of  the  coastal  plain  while  protecting 
other  parts  as  wilderness.  The  Louisiana  Republican  said  he  intends  to 
offer  Senate  opponents  of  drilling  "an  offer  they  can't  refuse." 

Sen.  Frank  Murkowski,  the  leader  of  the  charge  for  ANWR  development, 
didn't  sound  committed.  He  said  Wednesday  that  there  was  no  actual 
proposal . 

"There's  just  general  discussion  about  the  possibilities  of  having  a 
flexible  proposal  that  would  reduce,  if  you  will,  some  of  the  sensitive 
areas  that  are  currently  open  in  the  House  bill." 

A spokesman  said  Murkowski  hasn't  publicly  expressed  any  opinion  about 
the  concept. 

The  director  of  Arctic  Power,  the  lobbying  group  funded  by  the  state  of 
Alaska  and  the  oil  industry,  said  her  group  doesn't  want  to  close  parts  of 
the  plain  before  companies  do  the  seismic  work  that  will  reveal  where  the 
oil  is. 

"We  would  be  in  a position  of  giving  away  something  we  don't  know  the 
value  of,"  said  Arctic  Power's  Kim  Duke.  "We'd  be  blindly  choosing  some 
area  to  exclude. " 

Despite  Tauzin 's  talk  of  compromise,  the  only  ANWR  offer  House 
negotiators  officially  made  Thursday  was  the  same  as  what  is  in  a bill  the 
House  passed  a year  ago. 

It  would  open  the  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  to  oil  exploration, 
though  the  surface  disturbance  would  be  limited  to  2,000  acres. 

The  bill  the  Senate  passed  would  keep  ANWR  closed  to  drilling. 

If  the  conference  committee  adopts  a compromise,  it  would  still  have  to 
be  approved  by  both  houses.  And  time  is  running  out.  Lawmakers  hope  to 
adjourn  in  two  weeks. 

Sen.  Doe  Lieberman  called  ANWR  a "nonstarter"  for  the  Senate. 

"Maybe  I'll  put  it  another  way,"  Lieberman,  D-Conn.,  said  Thursday.  "It 
starts,  but  it  doesn't  get  enough  votes  to  pass." 

Lieberman  and  other  opponents  of  drilling  say  there  isn't  enough  oil  in 
ANWR  to  make  a dent  in  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Their  answer  is  to 
reduce  consumption  while  developing  alternative  fuels. 

Murkowski  restated  the  arguments  he  has  been  making  all  along:  The 
refuge  can  be  developed  safely.  America  needs  the  oil.  We  shouldn't  be 
buying  oil  from  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein. 

But  he  seemed  to  be  exploring  new  ideas. 

"I'm  wondering  if  there's  any  likely  compromise  within  the  environmental 
community  relative  to  increasing  wilderness,  or  some  other  alternatives 
that  might  make  it  more  palatable,"  Murkowski  said,  directing  the  question 
to  Lieberman. 

Lieberman  said  he's  always  happy  to  hear  proposals,  though  he  said  he 
hasn't  heard  one  yet  that  would  change  his  mind. 

Other  opponents  are  insisting  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

"The  entire  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a 


wilderness  in  fact  and  deserves  to  be  deemed  a wilderness  in  the  law/' 
said  Rep.  Ed  Markey,  D-Mass. 

"Carving  out  a 'sacrifice  zone'  from  this  incomparable  refuge  is 
unacceptable. " 

That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  the  environmental  groups  working  to 
keep  the  refuge  closed. 

"This  is  our  big  fight/'  said  Athan  Manuel,  Arctic  campaign  director  for 
U.S.  Public  Interest  Research  Group.  "We've  drawn  a line  in  the  sand  on 
this  one." 

Reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  at  1-202-383-0007 
or  lruskin@adn.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News 
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Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-English  <chiapas95-english@eco . utexas . edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting  send 
to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas. edu>. 

Since  the  end  of  Duly,  a new  wave  of  violence  has  broken  out  in  Chiapas, 
close  or  in  the  Lacandon  Dungle  and  around  the  Montes  Azules  Biosphere. 

Five  members  of  the  civilian  support  base  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  (EZLN)  have  been  killed  and  over  20  wounded  in  renewed 
conflicts  involving  local  paramilitary  groups.  Several  Zapatista 
communities  have  fled  because  of  paramilitary  violence,  adding  to  the 
12,000  people  already  displaced  by  ongoing  violence  in  the  state  of 
Chiapas.  The  perpetrators  of  these  latest  crimes  have  not  been  brought 
to  justice. 

The  government  continues  to  spread  the  myth  that  "Indians  are  killing 
Indians  over  family  squabbles",  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  work  out  the 
exact  details  from  varying  reports  on  the  incidents,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  assaults  have  been  accompanied  by  the  deployment  of  hundreds  of 
additional  Mexican  soldiers  throughout  the  "canyon"  region  and  Lacandon 
Dungle  of  Chiapas.  On  the  surface  these  attacks  are  reported  as  random, 
"internal"  or  communal  conflicts,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
latest  wave  of  violence  marks  a new  era  of  military  and  paramilitary 
activity,  and  is  being  used  as  a justification  to  re-militarise  the 
autonomous  zones. 

In  particular,  tension  has  been  growing  in  the  Montes  Azules  Biosphere 
Reserve  over  the  past  months,  with  the  Mexican  government  looking  to 
relocate  (forcibly  or  otherwise)  approximately  28  communities  located 
within  the  Reserve.  Linder  the  pretext  of  environmental  conservation, 
military  presence  has  increased  heavily,  and  the  Mexican  Army  has  been 
assigned  the  new  role  of  environmental  supervision.  Not  coincidently, 
roughly  half  of  the  communities  located  within  the  Reserve  are  Zapatista- 
affiliated  communities.  According  to  a recent  report  by  Global  Exchange 
"Human  Rights,  Biodiversity  and  Local  Autonomy:  The  Case  of  Montes  Azules", 
the  relocation  effort  would  serve  two  purposes:  1)  it  would  attack  the 
heart  of  Zapatista  communities,  and  2)  grease  the  wheels  for  the  absolute 
exploitation  of  Montes  Azules'  prolific  natural  resources. 

See  www.globalexchange.org/ campaigns/mexico 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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1-  Slave  labour  in  Para  doubled  this  year 
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3-  Government  defines  plans  for  Tumucumaque 

4-  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  - Indigenous  leaders  ask  for  the  demarcation  process 
to  be  expedited 


From  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira-  www.amazonia.org.br 
(Translated  by  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira) 

Slave  labour  in  Para  doubled  this  year  - 06/09/2002 

Locality:  Rio  de  Janeiro  - RJ 

Source:  Jornal  do  Brasil 

Link:  http: //jbonline. terra .com.br/ 

The  Pastoral  Land  Commission  has  criticised  the  increase  in  slave  labour 
in  Brazil.  In  Para,  since  January,  67  farms  have  been  accused  of  enslaving 
some  2,771  workers.  That  figure  is  double  the  number  of  cases  last  year.  In 
Maranhao  and  Mato  Grosso  around  700  workers  have  been  freed  from  slavery 
this  year.  Cases  of  slave  labour  have  also  been  recorded  in  Sao  Paulo,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  Catarina.  The  Pastoral  Land  Commission  has  also 
stated  that  a lack  of  financial  resources  is  impeding  an  inspection  team 
from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  from  visiting  32  farms  alleged  to  be  using  slave 
labour.  There  are  more  than  1,150  workers  at  these  farms  and  according  to 
eyewitness  accounts  from  escapees,  some  workers  have  been  killed  in  escape 
attempts.  The  allegations  were  made  in  a letter  sent  by  Brother  Xavier 
Plassat,  who  co-ordinates  the  PLC's  campaign  against  slave  labour,  to  the 
National  Human  Rights  Secretary,  Paulo  Sergio  Pinheiro,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Special  Commission  to  Combat  Slave  and  Child  Labour. 

Brother  Xavier  added  that  a meeting  of  the  Group  for  the  Eradication  of 
Forced  Labour  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  budget  cuts.  He  demanded 
government  action  to  stop  this  "human  tragedy  which  is  unfolding  before  our 
very  eyes".  The  Superior  Labour  Court  has  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
taskforce  to  combat  forced  labour,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a special 
itinerant  court  to  hear  cases  of  forced  labour.  The  president  of  the  SLC 
said  "slave  labour  exists  in  Brazil  and  it  is  a scandal".  The  House  of 
Deputies  is  to  investigate  allegations  that  the  leader  of  the  PFL,  Inocencio 
Oliveira,  held  58  workers  in  a regime  of  slave  labour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  at  his  farm  in  Maranhao.  A commission  will  visit  the  area  after  the 
first  round  of  the  elections  in  October.  Inocencio  has  denied  that 
accusations,  alleging  that  he  is  a victim  of  political  persecution.  He  said 
he  considered  the  matter  to  be  "closed". 


From  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira-  www.amazonia.org.br 
(Translated  by  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira) 

Federal  Police  seize  1,990  illegal  mahogany  logs  in  Para  - 06/09/2002 

Locality:  Belem  - PA 
Source:  0 Liberal 

Link:  http://www.oliberal.com.br/index.htm 
A Federal  Police  operation  has  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  1,990  mahogany 
logs  with  an  estimated  value  of  R$22  million.  The  timber  - the  extraction, 
sale  and  transport  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law  - was  found  on  the  Xingu 
river  at  Sao  Felix,  in  the  south  Para.  One  person  was  arrested  at  a sawmill 
in  the  forest.  Operation  Gnome  3 was  carried  out  in  secret  by  the  Federal 
Police's  recently-created  Environment  Department.  "In  the  combat  of  crimes 
against  the  environment,  we  are  giving  priority  to  the  question  of 
mahogany",  said  the  operation's  commanding  officer,  Jorge  Pontes.  He  added 
that  a special  group  will  guard  the  mahogany.  The  operation  was  supported 
by  IBAMA  officials.  The  operation  began  last  month  and  lasted  15  days.  One 


arrest  was  made.  Divino  dos  Reis  de  Souza,  manager  of  the  Serra  Dourada 
Sawmill,  is  being  investigated  for  his  involvement  in  the  illegal  extraction 
of  mahogany.  The  timber  would  have  been  sold  for  US$7.5  million.  According 
to  a study  carried  out  by  the  Public  Ministry  of  Para,  for  every  mahogany 
tree  which  is  felled,  a further  three  trees  of  other  species  are  also 
felled. 


From  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira-  www.amazonia.org.br 
(Translated  by  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira) 

Government  defines  plans  for  Tumucumaque  - 04/09/2002 

Locality:  Sao  Paulo  - SP 
Source:  ISA-  Instituto  Socioambiental 
Link:  http://www.socioambiental.org/website/index.cfm 
Around  R$2  million  are  to  be  invested  in  the  Tumucumaque  National  Park  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  process  of  creating  the  park  has  received  criticism 
from  NGOs.  The  government  initiative  to  finance  the  implantation  of 
transport  infrastructure,  energy,  education,  sanitation  and  agriculture  to 
support  research  and  ecotourism  is  considered  to  be  innovative.  The  WWF  is 
to  contribute  US$1  million  for  the  demarcation  of  the  area,  the  elaboration 
of  a management  plan,  the  implementation  of  basic  infrastructure  and  the 
acquisition  of  equipment.  The  project  is  being  financed  by  a partnership 
between  the  NGO,  the  Brazilian  government,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Global 
Environmental  Facility  and  forms  part  of  the  ARPA  Programme.  Part  of  the 
budget  will  be  used  this  week  for  the  elaboration  of  an  emergency  management 
plan.  The  Amazonian  Working  Group  and  the  Pastoral  Land  Commission  have 
published  the  Tumucumaque  Manifesto  containing  various  criticisms  of  the 
process.  Among  the  criticisms  are  a failure  to  ensure  the  participation  of 
the  local  population.  A number  of  local  NGOs,  led  by  the  Amapaense  Society 
for  Nature  and  Solidarity,  have  criticised  the  fact  that  action  is 
restricted  to  the  infrastructure  area  and  failed  to  take  into  account  local 
suggestions.  For  ASNS  president,  Herbert  de  Oliveira,  this  is  a consequence 
of  the  hurry  to  approve  the  creation  of  the  park  ahead  of  the  Rio+10  Summit. 


From  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira-  www.amazonia.org.br  (Translated 
by  Amigos  da  Terra-  Amazonia  Brasileira) 

Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  - Indigenous  leaders  ask  for  the  demarcation  process  to 
be  expedited  - 06/09/2002 

Locality:  Boa  Vista  - RR  Source:  Folha  de  Boa  Vista  Link: 
http : //www. folha bv . com . br/ 

The  Ministry  of  lustice,  Paulo  de  Tarso  Ribeiro,  has  made  a commitment  to 
indigenous  leaders  in  Roraima  to  authorise  a survey  of  the  legal  situation 
of  the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  Indigenous  Area  to  see  if  the  ratification 
process,  which  has  been  foundering  since  1998,  might  be  expedited.  The 
Minister  met  with  indigenous  leaders  in  Brasilia  last  week.  They  asked  for 
immediate  government  action  on  the  ratificati 
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Cherokee  nvda  udatanv/nut  moon 
Blackfeet  sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  ndn-aim.  Big  Mountain,  Native  Rights,  Tn-Ind  and 

Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  soc.cultire. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"A  Sundance  woman  is  like  the  morning  star,  filled  with  spiritual 
beauty,  wisdom,  and  knowledge.  Men  and  women  are  the  most  powerful 
of  the  polarities.  We  walk  beside  men  as  equal  partners.  It  takes 
men  and  women  who  have  respect  and  love  for  one  another  to  live  within 
the  embrace  of  father  sky  and  mother  earth.  Men  and  women  have  an 
awesome  responsibility  in  maintaining  the  continuity  of  this  life;  the 
home  is  the  most  sacred  place  in  the  universe.  I walk  proudly  beside 
all  of  you  men . " 

Dr.  Henrietta  Mann,  Southern  Cheyenne 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  [ 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  | 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

| I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  following  editorial  by  Deffery  St.  Clair/Counterpunch  will  be 
this  issue's  editorial.  It  clearly  points  out  one  of  the  many  Bush 
and  Norton  directed  environmental  disasters. 

Bush  Adm.:  "Fish  Don't  Need  Water" 

Something  Rotten  in  Klamath 
by  DEFFREY  ST.  CLAIR 
October  2,  2002 

More  than  35,000  fish  lay  dead  in  the  bed  of  the  Klamath  River  and  the 
death  count  continues  to  rise.  These  are  not  just  any  fish.  They  are  wild 
salmon,  both  coho  and  Chinook,  the  very  totems  of  the  Northwest.  They 
suffocated  from  lack  of  cool  water. 

As  the  death  toll  mounted.  Gale  Norton,  the  grim  boss  of  the  Interior 
Department,  acted  befuddled  and  suggested  that  the  die-off  in  these  foul 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


waters  was  a strange  natural  mystery. 


But  there's  no  need  to  call  in  a fish  coroner.  The  slaughter  in  the 
Klamath  River  was  a deliberate  act,  connived  at  by  the  White  House,  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  gang  of  Klamath  River  basin  irrigators  who 
have  run  riot  down  in  southern  Oregon  for  these  many  years. 

"There  are  fish  floating  in  every  eddy,"  says  Mike  Belchick,  a biologist 
with  the  Yurok  Tribe.  "Eyes  popping  out.  Guts  coming  out.  Scores  of  dead 

fish  with  moss  on  them.  It  makes  me  want  to  cry." 

Now  water  is  being  released  from  the  dams  upstream  near  Klamath  Lake.  But 
it's  far  too  late  and  will  do  little  more  than  flush  the  stinking  corpses 

downstream,  along  with  the  daily  brew  of  pesticides,  cowshit,  and 

fertilizer  that  accounts  for  the  normal  effluent  from  the  fields  of  the 
Klamath  Basin. 

Off  course,  it's  the  big  fish  kills  that  grab  the  headlines.  And  this  was 
an  unprecedented  one:  more  than  30  percent  of  the  entire  salmon  population 
of  the  Klamath  wiped  out  in  a single  blow.  Tribal  leaders  say  there's  no 
precedent  for  the  death  toll  in  history  or  myth. 

But  the  salmon  of  the  Klamath  River,  once  one  of  the  mightiest  runs  on 
earth,  have  been  dying  out  for  decades  in  a slow,  steady  slide  toward 
extinction . 

The  gory  frontpage  photos  of  mass  death  send  the  wrong  message,  shocking, 
but  oddly  comforting  to  those  responsible.  They  suggest  a sudden 
catastrophic  event,  a singular  tragic  mistake.  In  fact,  the  salmon  of  the 
Klamath  River,  which  flows  some  200  miles  from  southern  Oregon  to  the 
northern  California  coast,  are  the  victim  of  a system  that  has  conspired 
against  them  since  the  1940s,  at  least. 

It  is  a system  of  industrial  agriculture,  backed  by  the  federal  government, 
that  has  been  given  free  reign  to  dewater  the  Klamath  River  to  irrigate 
cheap  croplands  of  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  onions.  More  than  half  the  annual 
income  from  these  farms  and  ranches  come  from  federal  crop  supports,  but 
apparently  that  doesn't  obligate  them  to  save  the  fish. 

The  fact  that  the  Yurok,  Hoopa  and  Klamath  tribes  enjoy  treaty  rights  to 
the  river's  salmon  and  depend  on  those  fish  for  food,  income  and 
ceremonial  rites  has  meant  nothing  to  the  masters  of  the  river. 

This  is  story  of  a death  foretold.  Biologists  have  warned  since  the  1970s 
that  big  changes  in  river  flows  were  needed  to  avert  extinction  of  coho 
and  chinook  salmon  and  the  Klamath  River  suckerfish. 

For  eight  years,  Clinton  and  Babbitt  did  little  for  the  salmon.  Every 
proposal  was  a half -measure,  which  denounced  by  the  Klamath  irrigators, 
and  followed  by  a quick  retreat.  The  salmon  stocks  declined,  the  delicate 
coho,  which  thrives  in  cold,  clear  water,  tottered  toward  extinction. 

By  the  time  the  Bush  crowd  took  office  there  was  no  margin  for  error.  A 
nasty  drought  in  the  summer  of  2001  exacerbated  the  problem.  When  federal 
biologists  called  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  dribble  out  more  water 
for  the  fish,  the  Klamath  farmers  threw  a fit.  They  organized  a so-called 
"bucket  brigade,"  a raid  on  the  dams  and  pumps  that  diverted  water  into 
their  parched  fields.  Threats  were  leveled  against  federal  biologists, 
environmentalists  and  Indians. 

The  sheriff  of  Klamath  Falls  joined  in  the  fun,  saying  he  wouldn't  arrest 
any  of  the  irrigators  for  monkeywrenching  the  water  diversions.  One  of  his 
deputies,  Lt.  lack  Redfield,  even  said  at  a rally  of  ranchers  and  farmers 
that  he  might  tolerate  some  violence  against  Oregon  environmentalists. 

Then  he  named  two  potential  targets:  Andy  Kerr  and  Wendell  Wood.  "It  won't 


take  much  from  Andy  Kerr  or  Wendell  Wood  or  their  like  to  spark  an 
extremely  violent  response/'  said  Redfield.  "I  am  talking  about  rioting, 
homicides,  destruction  of  property. 

Environmentalist  who  engage  in  tree  sits  and  roadblocks  to  stop  timber 
sale  are  now  treated  by  like  terrorists  in  several  states,  including 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  Only  last  week,  three  Oregon  forest  activists  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  torching  logging  equipment.  They  now  face  the 
possibility  of  20  years  in  jail  and  $500,000  in  fines. 

But  the  Klamath  water  bullies  are  accustomed  to  having  their  way.  They 
convinced  the  federal  government  to  turn  over  almost  half  of  the  Klamath 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  them,  which  is  now  farmed  at  the  expense  of 
native  wildlife.  They've  gotten  away  with  destroying  federal  property, 
killing  endangered  species  and  threatening  federal  officials.  Instead  of 
rebukes  and  arrests,  Oregon  Senator  Gordon  Smith,  the  Republican  frozen 
food  magnate,  called  them  heroes.  They  even  got  reimbursed  for  their 
trouble  to  the  tune  of  $4  million. 

The  national  press  corps  viewed  this  summer-long  riot  as  a kind  of  quaint 
rural  dust  up,  not  much  different  than  a fractious  rodeo.  At  the  time,  the 
irrigators  had  conned  the  press  into  reporting  that  the  water  releases 
were  all  about  saving  the  endangered  suckerfish,  a decidedly  unsexy 
species  also  faced  with  extinction.  The  word  salmon  rarely  made  an 
appearance.  In  fact,  the  entire  river  system  is  a mess,  on  the  brink  of 
ecological  collapse. 

Last  spring,  the  Bush  crowd  decided  that  the  Klamath  farmers  could  have 
all  the  water  they  wanted,  regardless  of  the  consequences  for  salmon.  In  a 
March  ceremony.  Gale  Norton  presided  over  the  diversion  of  water  to  the 
irrigators.  The  tribes  and  environmentalists  showed  up  to  protest.  But  it 
was  to  no  avail. 

This  summer  was  one  of  the  driest  and  hottest  on  record.  Biologists  and 
tribes  pleaded  with  Norton  to  release  more  water  for  the  salmon.  She 
refused.  The  Bush  administration  took  the  surrealistic  position  that  fish 
don't  need  water.  It's  a position  they  still  cling  to.  "If  there  is  some 
evidence  it's  a problem,  we'll  take  a hard  look  at  it,"  said  John  Keys, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  only  last  week.  "We've  been  saying 
since  last  year  that  we're  not  sure  more  water  would  do  the  fish  any  good. 

By  August  the  temperature  of  the  depleted  waters  of  the  Klamath  River 
exceeded  70  degrees,  a number  considered  lethal  for  migratory  salmon.  As 
the  chinook  and  coho  ascended  the  broiling  river,  they  became  disoriented, 
lethargic  and  began  to  perish  from  a host  of  diseases.  Federal  fisheries 
biologist  Tom  Shaw  told  his  superiors  that  river  conditions  were 
"extremely  lethal."  His  warnings  were  ignored. 

"They  played  Russian  roulette  with  our  fish  and  our  fish  lost,"  says  Troy 
Fletcher  of  the  Yurok  Tribe. 

It  wasn't  so  much  a game,  as  a gameplan.  All  along  the  irrigators  had 
plotted  the  final  doom  of  the  salmon,  which  were  a looming  impediment  to 
their  increasingly  frail  economic  condition.  With  the  troublesome  fish  out 
of  the  way,  they  believe  that  their  precious  system  of  dams,  pumps  and 
irrigation  ditches  will  be  safe  from  the  lawsuits  of  the  environmentalists 
and  the  tribes. 

Now  the  dead  fish  are  being  scooped  up  with  bulldozers  and  trucked  to  a 
plant  in  Eureka,  California  where  they  will  be  rendered  into  fertilizer 
and  no  doubt  end  up  back  on  some  of  the  very  fields  that  lead  to  their 
demise. 


Somebody  should  swipe  a few  of  those  carcasses  from  the  banks  of  the 
Klamath,  ship  them  to  Washington  and  stuff  them  under  Gale  Norton's  front 


porch,  so  that  the  unique  odor  of  rotting  salmon  will  haunt  her  the  rest 
of  her  days. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CounterPunch , PO  BOX  228,  Petrolia,  CA  95558 

Winter  is  coming  early  to  the  north  plains.  Frost  warnings  and  winter 
storm  warnings  are  already  a fact  of  life  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 


Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 


The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 


Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 


Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 
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against  Blood  Initiative 
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"RE : Kathleen  Merle  Fleury"  

Date:  Sat,  5 Oct  2002  14:12:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" KATHLEEN  MERLE  FLEURY" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. montanaforum. com/ rednews/2002/ 10/02/build /tribal/ 

Former  state  Indian  affairs  coordinator  dead  at  58 
Associated  Press 

HELENA  (AP)  - Kathleen  Merle  Fleury,  an  educator  and  lawyer  who  served  as 
Indian  affairs  coordinator  for  two  governors,  has  died  at  age  58. 

She  was  born  Aug.  10,  1944.  She  was  a teacher  for  several  years  in 
Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  before  earning  a law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington. 

Fleury  began  work  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Billings  in 
1980  and  was  selected  in  1990  by  then-Gov.  Stan  Stephens  to  serve  as  the 
state's  Indian  affairs  coordinator.  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  reappointed  her  in 
1992. 

In  1996,  Fleury  became  director  of  Native  American  Ministries  for  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  Chicago,  111.  She  later  returned 
to  Montana  and  was  a tribal  attorney  for  the  Blackfeet  Nation  in  Browning. 

Fleury  is  survived  by  her  three  children,  Katie  McLean,  Jim  McLean  and 
Tony  Rigler;  her  mother,  Maxine  Fleury,  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  seven  brothers 
and  four  sisters. 

Her  father,  Ben  Fleury,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Funeral  services  were  Monday  at  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  in  Helena. 
Fleury' s family  requested  memorials  be  made  to  Wakina  Sky  Learning  Center 
in  Helena. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 


- Poem:  To  a Native  Teenager 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- Native  America  Calling 

- Upcoming  Events 


October  6,  2002 
Robert  Guy  Stone,  Sr. 

Robert  Guy  Stone,  Sr.,  68,  of  Tokio,  ND,  formerly  of  Fargo,  ND  died 
Wednesday,  October  2,  2002  in  Fort  Totten. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate 
Lutheran  Church,  rural  Tokio.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  Monday  at  the  Dakotah  Oyate  Church  beginning 
at  5 p.m.  with  a Prayer  Service  at  8 p.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Guy,  Jr.,  Shane  Guy,  Cody  Guy,  Terrance  Guy, 
Shawn  Guy  and  Suna  Guy. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Joe  Brown,  Elmer  Brown,  Calvin  Smith,  Mike 
Smith,  Titus  "Tonto"  DeMarce,  Archie  Red  Fox,  Sr.,  Clarence  Paul,  Art 
Thompson  and  George  DeMarce,  Sr.,  Eunice  Green,  Priscilla  Touche,  Margie 


Ross,  Katie  Ross,  Alice  DeMarce,  Marilyn  Hanson,  Barbara  Meade,  Jennifer 
Katherine  Piro,  Arlene  Neer,  Katherine  Thompson  and  Colleen  DeMarce,  all 
the  Elderly  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  and  the  Fort  Totten  Health  Clinic 
Staff. 

Robert  M.  Guy  Stone  was  born  on  Duly  12,  1934,  the  son  of  Mary  Stone. 

He  attended  school  in  Wahpeton  for  a time  but  resided  in  the  Spirit  Lake 
Nation  and  Fargo  area  most  of  his  life.  Robert  was  a family  person  who 
loved  his  children,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren  and  all  his 
relatives.  He  enjoyed  the  cultural  events  and  activities  of  the  area  and 
also  the  entertainment  at  the  Spirit  Lake  Casino  and  Resort.  He  always 
enjoyed  visiting  with  family  and  friends  in  the  area  and  around  North 
Dakota . 

Robert  is  survived  by  his  sons,  John  Guy  of  South  Dakota,  Duane  (Elaine) 
Guy  and  Richard  DeMarce  both  of  St.  Michael,  Robert  Guy,  Dr.  of  Fargo, 
Elden  Shane  Guy  of  Fort  Totten,  Ryan  Cody  Guy  and  Michael  Guy  both  of 
Fargo;  daughters,  Elaine  DeMarce  of  South  Dakota,  Dody  Ann  Guy  of 
Minnesota,  Shelly  Guy,  Mary  Guy  and  Rita  Guy  all  of  Fargo;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  brothers,  Derry  Guy  of  Tokio,  Lee 
Guy  of  South  Dakota,  Derome  Guy  of  Montana,  Donray  Guy  of  Tokio,  Richard 
Guy  of  Sisseton,  SD;  and  sister,  Ordelle  Guy  also  of  Tokio.  Numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and  friends  also  survive. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  daughter,  Mary  Kay;  great 
grandson,  John  Terrell  Guy;  sisters,  Agatha  Peoples,  Madeline  Guy  and 
Donna  Mae  Guy;  brothers,  Greg  Johnson  and  Ignatius  Guy  Stone;  and  aunt, 
Virginia  Peoples. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 


October  2,  2002 
Madeline  D.  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Madeline  D.  Danis,  42,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  28, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ival  Danis  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 
Francis  Danis,  Michael  Danis  and  Ival  Danis  Dr.,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one 
daughter,  Dana  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  her  parents,  Vincent  and  Lucille  Brings 
Plenty,  Pine  Ridge;  five  brothers,  Donroy  Brings  Plenty  and  Darrin  Brings 
Plenty,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Darrell  Brings  Plenty  and  Delano  Brings  Plenty, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Darrin  Brings  Plenty,  Porcupine;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  4,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews  and  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  4,  2002 

Ruben  Yellow  Thunder  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Ruben  Yellow  Thunder  Sr.,  48,  Manderson,  died  Wednesday, 

Oct.  2,  2002,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Ruben  Yellow  Thunder  Dr.,  Red  Shirt  Table; 
one  daughter,  Carmelita  Yellow  Thunder,  Rapid  City;  his  mother,  Sylvia 
Yellow  Thunder,  Hot  Springs;  four  brothers,  Orville  Yellow  Thunder,  Aurora, 
Colo.,  Thomas  Yellow  Thunder,  Fort  Thompson,  and  Curtis  Yellow  Thunder  and 
Patrick  Yellow  Thunder,  both  of  Hot  Springs;  two  sisters,  Genevieve 
Ribitch,  No.  Four  Community,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Rita  White  Bear,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.;  and  12  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  at  St.  Agnes 
Church  Hall  in  Manderson.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday, 

Oct.  6,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  7,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall. 


Burial  will  be  at  Highland  Community  Cemetery  in  Hot  Springs. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Arlene  R.  Valandra 

PINE  RIDGE  - Arlene  R.  Valandra,  56,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  2, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  Valandra,  Pine  Ridge;  three  sons, 
Alexander  Bad  Bear  Dr.,  Winston  Bad  Bear  and  Edsel  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine 
Ridge;  four  adopted  sons,  Lyle  lack,  Don  Chase,  Austin  Backward  and  Tom 
Goings,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  three  daughters,  Betty  Bad  Bear,  Carol  Bad  Bear 
and  Sharon  Bad  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  adopted  daughters,  Cheryle 
Chase,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Nurse  Muriel,  Rushville,  Neb.;  three  brothers, 
loseph  Fast  Horse  Ir.  and  Darrell  Fast  Horse,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Talbert  Fast  Horse,  Rapid  City;  three  sisters,  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear,  Fast 
Horse  Creek,  Patricia  Red  Eagle,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Geraldine  Fast  Horse, 
Pine  Ridge;  21  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  7,  at  Lakota 
Memorial  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Fast  Horse  Creek. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Norman  Cash  and  the  Rev.  Harold  Ambrose  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jacqueline  S.  Ten  Fingers 

OGLALA  - lacqueline  S.  Ten  Fingers,  31,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  1, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters.  Misty  Whary  and  Mia  Whary,  both  of 
Oglala;  her  parents,  Richard  Ten  Fingers  Sr.  and  Florence  Ten  Fingers, 
Oglala;  seven  brothers,  Richard  Ten  Fingers  lr..  Dean  Ten  Fingers  and 
Scott  Ten  Fingers,  all  of  Oglala,  Ron  Ten  Fingers  and  Wilmer  Ten  Fingers, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge,  lavon  Ten  Fingers,  San  lose,  Calif.,  and  Arpata  McKay, 
Las  Vegas;  and  four  sisters,  Wanda  Ten  Fingers,  Pine  Ridge,  Sherri  Ten 
Fingers  and  Denyse  Ten  Fingers,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Delores  Anderlik,  St. 
Roberts,  Mo. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  today  at  Loneman  School  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  lude's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Drywood  Community, 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 


October  4,  2002 
Waite  Sixkiller 

Waite  Gene  Sixkiller  of  Miami  died  at  6:13  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  24,  2002, 
at  Freeman  Hospital  in  Joplin,  Mo.  He  was  56. 

Sixkiller  was  born  Sept.  20,  1946,  in  Quapaw  to  Stan  Waite  and  Shirley 
(Greenback)  Sixkiller.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  the  area. 

He  served  in  the  Army. 

He  was  employed  by  Don  Humes. 

He  married  Fern  Lynn  in  1969  in  Miami.  She  preceded  him  in  death  3an.  13, 
2002. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Richard  Sixkiller  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  a 
daughter,  Veronica  Thompson  of  Oklahoma  City;  a brother,  Harvey  Ed 
Sixkiller  of  Miami;  and  two  grandchildren,  Jeff  Roberds  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Amy  Jo  Roberds  of  Miami. 

The  service  is  2 p.m.  Oct.  3 at  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  in  Miami 
with  the  Rev.  Ron  Peak  officiating.  Burial  is  in  GAR  Cemetery  in  Miami. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  Oct.  2 at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Miami  Herald/Miami,  OK. 


Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 


October  03,  2002 

Aaron  Don  Benally 
Aug.  22,  1983  - Oct.  1,  2002 

Aaron  Don  Benally,  19,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  1,  2002. 

He  was  born  Aug.  22,  1982  in  Farmington  to  Dohnson  and  Loretta  Benally. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  4,  2002,  at  Maranatha 
Fellowship  Christian  Reformed  Church,  618  W.  Arrington  St.,  Farmington. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Funeral  services  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in 
Farmington,  327-5142. 

October  05,  2002 

Louis  Y.  Tapaha 
Oct.  4,  2002 

Louis  Y.  Tapaha  Sr.,  66,  of  Red  Mesa,  Utah,  died  at  Shiprock  Northern 
Navajo  Medical  Center  Friday,  Oct.  4,  2002.  Funeral  services  are  pending 
with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  505-598-9636. 

Ann  Marie  Tso 
Oct.  2,  2002 

Ann  Marie  Tso,  59,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  2002, 
in  Farmington.  Funeral  Services  are  scheduled  for  Monday,  Oct.  7,  2002, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Four  Corner  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Teec 
Nos  Pos.  Reverend  Paul  Redhouse  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Church  Cemetery  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland . 

Helen  C.  Woody 

March  20,  1920  - Oct.  3,  2002 

Helen  C.  Woody,  82,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Thursday,  Oct.  3,  2002,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center.  She  was  born  March  20,  1920  to  Chee  Woody 
and  Todacheenie  Bitsie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband  Charlie  Clah,  a 
son  Alfred,  two  daughters:  Sarah  Clah  and  Roselyn  Morgan,  two  brothers: 
Frank  Woody  and  Sam  Lewis,  and  two  grandsons:  Shawn  Morgan  and  Roland 
Blackwater . 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons:  Lee  Clah  Sr.  and  Martin  Dohnson  Dr.,  both 
of  Shiprock,  two  daughters:  Minnie  Woody  and  Annie  W.  Hayes,  both  of 
Shiprock,  21  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  and  5 great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Helen  was  of  the  Kii  yaa  aanii/Taneez  zhani  Clan.  She  was  homemaker  and 
rug  weaver. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Woody  will  be  held  Monday,  Oct.  7,  2002,  at 
10  a.m.,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Harry  Chee 
will  officiate  and  interment  will  be  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Warren  Woody,  Albert  Hayes  Sr.,  Martin  Dohnson  Dr., 
Leroy  Clah,  Albert  Hayes  Dr.  and  Lionel  Clah.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Lee  Clah  Sr.,  Tina  R.  Hayes,  Alberta  R.  Hayes,  Annie  W.  Hayes,  Minnie 
Woody  and  Tashina  L.  Yazzie. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  Basin  Home  Health,  Northern  Navajo  Medical 
Center,  Medical/Surgical  nursing  staff,  and  Dr.  Kelly  for  their  wonderful 
care. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in 
Shiprock,  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 


Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 


October  2,  2002 
Helen  Patten 

Helen  Patten,  passed  away  on  September  30,  2002.  She  was  born  on  April 
24,  1909. 

Helen  is  a member  of  Laguna  Pueblo  and  from  the  Village  of  Paguate. 

Helen  is  survived  by  her  son,  lohn  M.  Patten;  granddaughters,  Monica 
Patten,  Melanie  Patten,  and  Valerie  Cook;  great-granddaughter,  Helen 
Vargas-Chaves,  and  she  is  also  survived  by  Florence  Reed.  Helen  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  over  fifty  years,  lames  Patten,  and 
her  son,  Augie  Patten.  Helen  graduated  from  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School 
and  lived  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  She  helped 
raise  many  children  and  was  looked  upon  as  a grandma  by  many.  Helen  is 
remembered  by  family  and  friends. 

Services  will  be  held  Wednesday,  October  2,  2002  at  1:00  p.m.,  at  French 
Mortuary,  University  Blvd.  Chapel,  1111  University  Blvd.  NE,  with  Pastor 
Byron  Sarracino  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  924  Menaul  NE.  French 
Mortuary,  1111  University  Blvd.  NE 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  lournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


October  4,  2002 

Kaare  Evensen  Hr.  'Whitewind' 

A wake  will  be  at  5 p.m.  today  at  140  County  Road  316,  Ignacio,  for 
Kaare  Evensen  Hr.,  who  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  2002,  at  his  home  in 
Ignacio.  He  was  43. 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Ouray  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Evensen  was  born  May  7,  1959,  in  Durango  to  Kaare  Evensen  Sr.  and 
Martha  Burch  Evensen.  He  was  a flute  player,  a spiritual  counselor  and  an 
artist.  He  participated  in  the  Sundance  ceremony  as  a dancer,  and  he  had 
recorded  music  with  SOAR  recording  under  the  name  "Whitewind."  He  cared 
for  his  family  and  friends  in  many  ways. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Chris  Evensen;  and  a nephew, 
Clayton  Baker. 

He  is  survived  by  a sister,  Sanjean  B.  Bigpond  of  Bayfield;  a brother, 
Sam  E.  Santistevan  of  Bayfield;  five  uncles;  Vincent  Grove  of  Ignacio, 
Leonard  Burch  of  Ignacio,  Everett  Burch  of  Ignacio,  Anthony  Burch  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Chris  Evensen  of  California;  an  aunt,  Bertha  Grove 
of  Bayfield;  a great-aunt.  Sunshine  Smith  of  Ignacio;  five  nephews;  four 
grandnephews;  seven  nieces;  eight  grandnieces;  and  several  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Durango  Herald. 


Copyright  c.  2001  MyWebPal.com/Idaho  State  Hournal/Pocatello,  ID. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  3,  2002 

Tyler  Dean  Boy 

Tyler  Dean  Boy,  9,  of  Great  Falls,  died  Sept.  27,  2002  at  Cut  Bank  Creek 
of  natural  causes. 

Visitation  is  being  held  through  Oct.  3.  Funeral  will  take  place  on 


Thursday,  Oct.  3 at  1 p.m.  at  Calvary  Assembly  of  God  with  burial 
following  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the 
arrangements . 

Boy  was  born  on  Nov.  29,  1992  in  Great  Falls.  He  was  a third  grader  in 
home  school.  He  wanted  to  be  a country  singer.  His  biggest  highlight  was 
going  to  Nashville  Tenn.  and  meeting  Leann  Womack  and  Trace  Adkins.  He 
loved  country  music,  singing  for  his  family,  telling  knock-knock  jokes  and 
loved  his  Papa. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Anona  Boy  Wright  and  Brian  Wright, 
grandparents  lames  Boy  Sr.  and  Betty  Wright,  uncles  A1  Boy,  Jimmy  Boy, 
Jason  Kaline,  Vern  Wright  and  Tony  Peterson,  aunts  Leona  "Sweets"  Kaline, 
Ruth  Edwards  and  Lisa  "Alice"  Hernandez,  cousins  Valyon  and  Veldon  Calica, 
Cody  Boy  and  Allison  Edwards. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a grandmother  Margaret  Boy  and  an  uncle 
Dallas  Boy. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  Make  A Wish  Foundation  or  a charity  of 
the  donors  choice. 

Melinda  Era  Henault 

Melinda  Era  (NewBreast)  Henault,  64,  of  Browning,  died  of  multiple  organ 
failure  Thursday,  Sept.  26,  2002  at  Benefis  East  Hospital  in  Great  Falls. 

Funeral  and  burial  took  place  Tuesday,  Oct.  1 in  Heart  Butte.  Day 
Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Henault  was  born  in  Big  Badger  on  Nov.  30,  1943.  She  graduated  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  Flandreau,  S.D.  and  also  LPN  Nursing  School. 

She  worked  as  a LPN  for  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home  and  many  years  for  C. 
H.R. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  AA,  church  member  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church,  also  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  a cursillo  member  and  a community 
wide  supporter  of  all  events  for  adults  and  kids. 

She  loved  to  swim,  travel  with  family  and  friends,  eat  out  with  family 
and  friends,  read  and  listen  to  gospel  music. 

She  is  survived  by  sisters  Loretta  NewBreast  Roundine  and  Cecile 
NewBreast  Doore  both  of  Browning  and  a nephew  David  "Pumkin"  Roundine  III. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  husbands  Daniel  Boggs  and  Duffy  Comes 
at  Night. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 


October  3,  2002 
Edmond  'Eddie'  Tallbull 

Edmond  Tallbull,  60,  of  Billings,  passed  away  Saturday,  Sept.  28,  2002, 
at  the  St.  Vincent  Healthcare. 

He  was  born  Aug.  8,  1942,  in  Crow  Agency,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Clara 
(Littlebear)  Tallbull.  He  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  in  Busby,  graduating 
in  1960.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  worked  as  a mechanic  and 
quartermaster  supply  clerk,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge  in  1966. 

Edmond  took  nurse's  training  in  Chicago  and  lived  there  for  several 
years.  He  was  a headsman  of  Dog  Soldier  Society,  clerk  typist  for  Busby 
School,  Northern  Cheyenne  Foundation  secretary  and  Community  Action 
Program  assistant  accountant.  He  enjoyed  playing  piano  and  guitar. 

Edmond  is  survived  by  brothers,  Raymond  (Emma  lean)  Littlebear,  Richard 
(3an)  Littlebear  and  Cleavland  Littlebear;  sister,  Delores  (Sam  C.)  Hart; 
nephews,  Regis  and  Vernon  Littlebear,  David  Hart,  Adrian,  Frank  and  Tyron 
(Woodenlegs)  Tallbull;  nieces,  Leann  Littlebear,  Tetona  Modoc,  Claudia 
Washington,  Tamra  and  Loreen  Littlebear,  Patrice,  Susan,  Stacia  and  Jennie 
Hart;  aunt,  Nellie  (Tallbull)  Beartusk;  uncles.  Nelson,  Jacob  and  Russell 
Tallbull;  cousins,  Lucille  Lafrance,  Benjamin  Longjaw,  Nancy  Longjaw, 
Cheryl  and  Aron  Johnson,  Sr.,  and  Barbara  Myer;  special  friend,  John 
Anderson . 

Wake  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  4,  at  the  Busby  White 
River  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  5,  at  the  church.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with 


the  arrangements. 

October  4,  2002 

Mary  Alice  'Marlene'  Rides  Horse 

Mary  Alice  (Marlene)  Rides  Horse  (May  25,  1950  - Oct.  2,  2002)  went  to 
be  with  the  Lord,  Oct.  2,  2002. 

She  was  adopted  in  early  childhood  by  Cyril  and  Arvilla  Plain  Bull. 
Marlene  was  truly  a child  of  God.  Her  heart  was  bigger  than  one  can 
imagine;  her  door  was  always  open  to  those  in  need.  She  was  a mother,  a 
sister,  an  aunt  and  a grandmother  who  loved  her  family  dearly.  Although 
faced  with  life's  every  day  challenges,  her  heart  was  with  those  she  loved 
dearly.  Her  prayers  were  straight  from  the  heart.  Marlene  was  loved  by 
many  and  a true  testimony  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 

Marlene  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Carlene;  her  mother  Aileen 
Not  Afraid;  her  father  Henry  Rides  Horse,  Sr.;  five  brothers,  lames  Sonny 
Bell  Rock,  Marlin  Big  Day,  Duwayne  Costa,  the  twins  Garfield  and  Raypheal 
Plain  Feather;  Grandmother  Rose  Plenty  Good  Hugs,  whom  she  adored. 

Survived  by  her  husband  Eugene  Red  Star,  Sr.;  daughter  Tina  (Elroy) 
Hendricks;  son  Vinnie  Red  Star;  two  grandchildren,  Brianne  and  Elroy 
Hendricks  III.  Marlene  raised  her  nephews,  Mr.  Woo  and  Gary  Hugs,  her 
nieces  Valarie  Hugs  and  Lashell  Ybarra.  She  is  also  survived  by  uncles. 
Star  Not  Afraid  and  Leo  Plain  Feather;  aunt  Elizabeth  Smart  Enemy; 
brothers,  Oliver  Costa,  Vidal  Not  Afraid,  Sr.,  Bruce  Big  Hail,  Sr.,  Manuel 
Covers  Up,  Sr.,  Bernard  "Buzzy"  Covers  Up,  Henry  "Hank"  Rides  Horse,  Dr., 
Harold  Rides  Horse,  Robert  "Hoss"  Rides  Horse.,  Sr.;  her  sisters,  Lavern 
Costa  Perez,  Kevelene  Rides  Horse,  Dolene  and  Patrice  Not  Afraid,  Darlene 
Bird  Faraway,  Warlene  Fights  Well  Known,  Christine  DeCrane,  Ursula  Rides 
Horse  Russell,  Regina  Bends,  Myrna  Small,  Tanya  Quellette,  Trudy  Hatten, 
Shirley  (Robert)  Pickett  and  Ellie  Rides  Horse;  adopted  brothers  and 
sisters,  Larry,  Gerry,  Mary  Rose  and  Terry  Plain  Bull,  Nadine,  "Viola"  and 
Ethel  Bird  Hat,  Teresa  Haun,  and  Carla  Monroy  Wilson;  Not  Afraid,  Plain 
Feather,  Smart  Enemy,  Morrison,  and  extended  families. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Oct.  4,  at  7 p.m.  at  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel,  Billings.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  Plenty  Coups  High 
School,  Pryor  on  Saturday,  Oct.  5 at  11  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Pryor 
Cemetery. 

Dean  Three  Irons 

CROW  AGENCY  - Dean  Curtis  Three  Irons,  of  the  Black  Lodge  District,  was 
involved  in  a tragic  automobile  accident  that  took  his  life  on  Oct.  2, 
2002. 

He  was  the  first  son  and  the  third  of  nine  children  born  to  Clarence  and 
Iris  Iron  Three  Irons,  living  and  growing  up  in  the  family  home  at  Dunmore 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was  52  years  of  age.  He  was  born  Dec.  19, 
1949,  in  Crow  Agency,  a clan  member  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  and  child  of 
the  Greasy  inside  the  Mouth  Clan. 

He  received  his  education  through  the  17-H  School  District,  starting  at 
the  Crow  School,  on  into  Hardin  High  School  and  received  his  diploma  in 
May  1970.  He  had  a love  for  running  that  was  evident  when  he  was  a young 
boy.  He  ran  every  chance  he  had,  many  times  running  from  the  family  home 
in  Dunmore  to  Crow  Agency  and  back  home,  a distance  covering  approximately 
eight  miles. 

The  athletic  talent  and  fine  coordination  he  had  was  evident  early  in 
his  youth  when  he  played  basketball  and  ran  on  the  track  team  for  the  Crow 
School.  When  he  started  his  high  school  years  at  Hardin,  he  participated 
in  all  the  male  interscholastic  sports  for  the  Hardin  Bulldogs,  being  a 
three-sport  letterman.  He  lettered  three  years  in  football  as  wide 
receiver,  he  lettered  three  years  as  a track  team  member,  running  the  mile 
he  lettered  two  years  in  basketball,  playing  any  and  all  positions  he  was 
asked  to  play.  He  was  truly  an  all-around  athlete.  His  natural  talent  and 
coordination  made  it  easy  for  him  to  participate  in  any  competition.  He 
looked  like  a veteran  of  many  years  when  he  participated  in  the  team 
roping  for  a short  time.  After  his  high  school  years,  he  continued  playing 
basketball  on  a team  known  as  the  Garryowen  Mustangs.  This  team  won  many 


tournaments  and  winning  a National  Independent  Basketball  Tournament. 

After  high  school.  Dean  went  on  to  further  his  education,  attending 
Haskell  Dunior  College,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  majoring  in  business 
administration.  He  came  back  to  Crow  country  and  continued  his  education 
at  Eastern  Montana  College. 

After  this.  Dean  joined  the  work  force,  working  in  many  positions  for 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Crow  Tribal 
Government.  He  was  a member  of  the  Crow  Montana  Indian  Fire  Fighters, 
fighting  wildfires  all  over  the  United  States.  He  fought  fire  through  the 
2002  wildfire  season. 

It  was  important  to  Dean  that  he  was  physically  fit  and  that,  coupled 
with  his  love  for  running,  he  participated  at  every  opportunity  in  the 
area  distance  foot  races,  known  as  the  3K  and  5K.  Many  times.  Dean  won 
these  races.  Many  local  people  saw  him  as  he  made  these  runs  to  Crow 
Agency  and  back  to  Dunmore.  When  he  was  not  running,  he  would  be  riding 
his  bicycle.  Though  he  owned  a car,  on  trips  to  Crow  Agency,  were  made  by 
running  or  riding  the  bicycle. 

Throughout  life,  he  participated  in  the  Arrow  Throwing  competition  for 
the  Black  Lodge  District.  He  had  some  fine  mentors  in  this  game,  his 
father  Clarence  and  his  maternal  uncle,  Wallace  Iron,  who  were  known  for 
their  pinpoint  accuracy  in  this  game.  For  many  years.  Dean  served  as  coach 
of  the  Black  Lodge  youth  arrow  throwers,  coaching  his  nephews  (Daryl  and 
Sean  Three  Irons  and  Conklin  Big  Lake),  their  friends  and  his  sons,  Emery 
and  lade,  winning  several  championship  titles  for  the  District. 

He  was  a strong  participant  in  some  of  the  Crow  Traditional  religious 
ceremonies  but  he  also  enjoyed  those  times  when  he  fellowshipped  and 
attended  church  services  at  the  Crow  Foursquare.  He  loved  the  Crow 
language,  listened  and  shared  taped  stories  with  his  family,  enjoying  the 
humorous  stories. 

Dean  was  given  a colt  by  lim  Big  Lake  that  was  known  as  "Soap  Creek 
Kitten."  He  devoted  many  hours  grooming  and  training  this  colt.  This  colt 
went  on  to  win  a feature  race  of  the  annual  Great  Crow  Fair  known  as  the 
"Crow  Bred  Futurity"  in  1983. 

Eight  children  survive  Dean:  Emery  and  lade  of  Dunmore,  Tanya  Three 
Irons  of  Denver,  Dean  Ir.  of  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyo.,  Leslie  (Stoney)  Elk 
Shoulder  of  Dunmore,  Kelly  (Barry)  Bright  Wings  of  Crow  Agency  and  Bradley 
and  Stacie  of  Dunmore.  From  these  children  came  six  grandchildren.  Sibling 
survivors  are:  Daisy  (Ed  Stamper)  Three  Irons  of  Rocky  Boy,  Avis,  Lana  and 
Keith  Lenn  Three  Irons  and  Rachel  (Corky)  Old  Horn  of  Dunmore,  Wallace 
(Tana)  Three  Irons  of  Hardin,  Darla  (Samuel)  Horn  and  Valerie  (leffery) 
Stewart  of  the  No  Water  District;  two  paternal  aunts  also  survive  him,  Mae 
Fog  in  the  Morning  House  of  Black  Lodge  and  Myrtle  Elizabeth  Smart  Enemy 
of  Pryor;  and  one  maternal  aunt.  Ruby  Iron  Goes  Ahead  of  Pryor. 

Dean  was  rich  in  relatives  and  also  survived  by  the  many  brothers  and 
sisters,  cousins,  and  the  treasured  nephews  and  nieces. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  5,  at  the  Crow 
Foursquare.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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October  2,  2002 
Elizabeth  Dune  Beeson 

Elizabeth  Dune  Beeson,  21-year-old  daughter  of  Arlie  and  Myrna  Beeson  of 
Cutter/Upper  Gilson  Wash,  died  Sept.  21  at  Desert  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Mesa  following  an  unexpected  two-week  illness.  She  was  born  in  Phoenix  and 
was  a member  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  in  Parker. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Globe-Miami  and  Cutter  area  and  attended  local 
schools.  Recently  she  resided  in  the  Gila  River  Indian  community  where  she 
took  care  of  her  niece  and  nephew. 


Survivors  include  her  parents,  Arlie  and  Myrna  Beeson;  her  sisters, 

Leona,  Kimberlie,  Amanda,  Alana,  Michele  and  Kelly;  and  her  maternal 
grandmother.  Myrtle  E.  Pete. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Bunker  Garden  Chapel  in  Mesa  and  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 
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"Interior's  oversight; 

It's  time  to  give  management  of  Indian  trust  funds  to  independent  expert" 
Argus  Leader  Editorial  Board 

"The  recent  decision  to  hold  Department  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
in  contempt  of  court  for  failing  to  solve  her  department's  mismanagement 
of  Indian  trust  funds  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  problems  dates  to  the  trust's  beginnings  in  1887,  when  Congress  took 
90  million  acres  of  Indian  land  and  gave  it  to  homesteaders.  Native 
Americans  were  left  with  40-  to  320-acre  allotments  of  land  that  the 
Interior  Department  was  assigned  to  manage  for  grazing,  timber,  and  oil 
and  gas  drilling. 

It  was  the  Interior  Department's  job  to  see  that  Native  Americans 
received  royalties  for  these  activities  - a job  which  the  department 
never  has  done  well. 

Much  of  the  money  was  lost,  stolen  and  went  uncollected  until  1996,  when 
Indians  sued  the  Interior  Department  for  mismanagement  of  funds.  Financial 
losses  to  the  Indian  community  due  to  mismanagement  are  estimated  at  $10 
billion  to  $40  billion. 

In  1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  fix  the  system  and  figure  out  how  much  is  owed  to 
individual  Native  Americans.  Despite  the  order,  few  problems  have  been 
solved . 

Norton  is  the  third  Cabinet  officer  held  in  contempt  over  this  issue. 

Former  President  Clinton's  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  held  in  contempt  of  court  in  1999  for  the  same 
reason.  At  that  time,  Lamberth  also  ordered  the  government  to  pay  $600,000 
in  plaintiff's  lawyer  fees  for  failing  to  turn  over  documents. 

In  addition  to  being  found  in  contempt  of  court  for  mismanagement  of 
royalties,  Lamberth  also  ruled  Norton  failed  to  comply  with  his  earlier 
order  to  account  for  the  money  in  the  Indian  accounts.  He  also  ruled  that 
Norton  committed  fraud  by  misrepresenting  the  department's  efforts  to 
repair  the  trust  and  protect  Indian  money. 

"In  my  15  years  on  the  bench,  I have  never  seen  a litigant  make  such  a 
concerted  effort  to  subvert  the  truth-seeking  function  of  the  judicial 
process,"  Lamberth  wrote.  "The  Department  of  Interior  is  truly  an 
embarrassment  to  the  federal  government  in  general  and  the  executive 
branch  in  particular." 

While  Norton  contends  that  she  inherited  many  of  the  problems  - which  is 
true  - it  still  was  her  job  to  fix  them.  Progress  has  been  almost 
nonexistent . 

Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.  Va.,  the  senior  Democrat  on  the  House  Resources 
Committee  that  oversees  the  Interior  Department  and  Indian  issues,  is 
right:  "While  Secretary  Norton  inherited  the  long-standing  problems  with 
Indian  trust  fund  management  and  the  Cobell  lawsuit  itself,  she  has  been 
found  in  contempt  for  actions  taken  on  her  own  watch.  If  they  were  half 
as  good  at  counting  bucks  as  they  are  at  passing  the  buck,  we  would  be 
much  better  off. " 


After  all,  the  Interior  Department  has  spent  more  than  $600  million 
since  1996  trying  to  fix  the  accounting  nightmare. 

Enough  time  - and  money  - has  been  wasted  by  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Indian  community  has  been  patient  long  enough.  They  deserve  better. 

If  the  Interior  Department  has  not  done  an  adequate  job  in  115  years, 
why  is  it  still  in  charge  of  the  Indian  royalties? 

Although  Lamberth  has  set  a Ian.  6 deadline  for  the  department  to  submit 
plans  for  overhauling  the  trust  fund  and  a May  deadline  to  determine  what, 
if  any  other,  court  actions  should  be  taken,  this  is  too  generous. 

It  is  time  for  the  management  of  funds  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
books  to  be  reassigned  to  an  independent  trust  expert. 

The  Interior  Department  has  proved  time  and  again  that  it  simply  cannot 
do  the  job. " 

Copyright  c.  2002  Argus  Leader. 
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Troy  Black  Feather:  the  Most  Controversial  Statement  of  Our  Time? 
by  BRENDA  NORRELLSTRONGHOLD  TABLE,  S.D. 

October  1,  2002 

Lakota  elder  Tony  Black  Feather  told  the  United  Nations  that  the  America 
flag  represents  a racist  nation  that  violates  natural  and  spiritual  laws, 
dishonors  treaties  and  engages  in  a game  plan  of  corporate  greed. In  his 
statement  delivered  to  the  United  Nations  and  distributed  here  on 
Stronghold  Table,  Black  Feather  pressed  for  disarmament  and  peace  as 
President  Bush  pressed  for  war  in  Iraq. 

Urging  America  to  "come  clean  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,"  Black  Feather 
said  people  often  ask  him  about  the  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  American 
flag" 

I tell  them  that  the  aboriginal  Lakota  people  of  this  country  look 
at  this  flag  as  a piece  of  red,  white  and  blue  cloth  that  stands  for  the 
foreign  racist  system  that  has  oppressed  Indigenous  peoples  for  centuries. 
"For  traditional  Lakota  people,  that  piece  of  red,  white  and  blue  cloth 
stands  for  a system  and  a country  that  does  not  honor  it's  own  word. 

"Black  Feather,  in  his  statement  to  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous 
Populations,  said  the  flag  represents  a nation  of  dishonor. 

"If  it  stood  for  honor  and  truth,  it  would  remember  our  treaties  and 
give  them  the  appropriate  place  under  international  law.  But  it  doesn't. 

It  dishonors  its  own  word  and  violates  its  treaties,  that  piece  of  red, 
white  and  blue  cloth. 

"On  the  Stronghold,  Black  Feather  distributed  his  written  statement, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  United  Nations  in  Duly,  as  he  challenged  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  Badlands.  Ignoring  demands  from  the  tribe, 
the  Park  Service  plans  to  excavate  fossils  in  the  burial  grounds  of  the 
Ghost  Dancers  massacred  here  after  they  survived  the  massacre  of  Wounded 
Knee. "America  is  a world  problem,"  Black  Feather  told  National  Park 
Service  officials  leading  a tour  in  the  Badlands  of  the  proposed 
excavation  site  on  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  land. Lakota  gathered  here  say  the 
bones  of  the  Ghost  Dancers,  who  danced  here  to  bring  back  the  buffalo  and 
the  old  ways,  are  revealing  themselves  at  this  time  for  a reason. 

With  a message  for  humanity  and  calling  for  disarmament  around  the  world 
Black  Feather  chastised  the  Park  Service  for  entering  sacred  grounds  in 
the  Badlands  with  armed  park  rangers.At  the  resistance  camp  manned  by  the 
Tokala  Warrior  Society,  the  traditional  Grey  Eagle  Society,  Russell  Means 
and  others  chastised  National  Park  Service  off icials . Pointing  out 
violations  of  federal  laws,  Lakota  said  the  arrogance  and  racism  is 
indicative  of  federal  Indian  policy  and  a nation  that  is  spiritually 
bankrupt . Black  Feather's  comments  on  deception  and  the  flag  were 
representative  of  the  situation  here. Black  Feather  said  of  the  American 


flag,  "This  colorful  cloth  represents  imperialism  with  the  professed 
Christian  duty  to  destroy  many  races  of  peoples  throughout  the  world,  to 
illegally  confiscate  their  possessions,  property  and  even  their  lives 
when  U.S.  interests  need  to  be  served. "It  is  their  intention  to  establish 
one  world  government,  based  solely  on  the  American  system  of  corporate 
greed. "The  cloth  represents  a political  language  that  is  designated  to 
make  lies  sound  truthful  and  murder  respectable.  This  piece  of  red,  white 
and  blue  cloth  represents  a political  system  that  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Natural  Law  and  the  moral  principles,  which  govern  a 
diversified  humanity. 

"This  piece  of  cloth  misrepresents  the  human  race. 

"As  Lakota  people,  we  engage  in  different  actions  to  remember  the 
Natural  Law  and  to  assert  our  rights." 

Black  Feather  said  the  takeover  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
offices  and  the  current  resistance  on  Stronghold  Table  asserts  the  rights 
of  the  Lakota  people. "As  the  aboriginal  people  of  this  land,  we  must 
understand  and  assert  that  it  is  under  our  care.  The  continents  of  the 
world  belong  to  its  aboriginal  peoples. 

"Someday  somebody  will  have  to  account  for  these  violations  of  the 
Natural  Law  and  violations  against  Creation  that  the  piece  of  cloth  has 
been  responsible  for. 

"The  United  States  needs  to  come  clean  to  cleanse  its  conscience  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Only  then  will  we  have  justice  and  balance  in  this 
world . 

"Black  Feather's  statement  was  among  those  of  the  Tetuwan  Oyate  Teton 
Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council,  delivered  to  the  XXth  Session  of  the  Working 
Group  on  Indigenous  Populations  in  Duly  and  on  Stronghold  Table  in  August. 
Brenda  Norrell  writes  about  Indian  affairs  and  the  American  west. 
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Seminole  tribal  members  protest  BIA  support  of  principal  chief 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 

Seminole  tribal  members  expressed  their  displeasure  with  holdover 
Principal  Chief  Derry  Haney  and  the  BIA  in  a demonstration  at  a BIA  Wewoka 
office  Monday. 

Carrying  signs  that  read  "Impeach  Honka  Haney"  and  "You're  hurting  your 
own  people,"  some  45  Seminole  tribal  members  demonstrated  outside  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Wewoka  agency  office  Monday  afternoon. 

They  are  upset  over  BIA  support  for  holdover  Principal  Chief  Derry  Haney 
in  a long-running  dispute  over  Seminole  tribal  leadership. 

Following  a District  of  Columbia  federal  judge's  ruling  in  Haney's  favor 
on  Monday  of  last  week,  Eddie  Streeter,  acting  Wewoka  agency 
superintendent,  issued  a statement  backing  Haney's  claim  to  be  the  tribal 
leader. 

Dackie  Warledo,  spokesperson  for  Chief  Ken  Chambers,  whom  the  BIA  does 
not  recognize,  said  the  demonstration  was  peaceful  and  that  the  Seminoles 
were  making  a point. 

"It  was  in  response  to  the  BIA's  most  recent  actions,  to  put  another 
stalling  tactic  before  the  General  Council  is  recognized  by  them,"  Warledo 
said.  The  Council  is  the  Seminole  Nation's  legislature. 

Chambers'  supporters  have  said  they  want  the  General  Council  to  remove 
Haney's  control  of  tribal  affairs. 

They  believe  the  BIA's  process  for  recognizing  lawful  members  of  the 
General  Council  goes  beyond  what  is  necessary,  Warledo  said.  "Most  of  the 


bands  either  have  already  had  meetings  or  are  scheduling  upcoming  meetings 
(to  select  Council  representatives) , " Warledo  said. 

Warledo  said  the  demonstration  was  more  symbolic  than  practical.  "It  was 
to  send  a message  from  the  people  themselves  that  they  feel  that  the 
Bureau  is  again  stalling  the  recognition  (and)  defying  a court  order/'  she 
said.  "We  recognize  that  the  BIA  is  assisting  Derry  Haney  in  his  stand 
against  the  (Seminole)  people." 

Haney  has  said  he  is  seeking  another  court  order  to  force  BIA  law 
enforcement  to  remove  Chambers  and  his  supporters  from  tribal  headquarters 
at  Wewoka.  "I  don't  believe  he's  going  to  get  a federal  court  order/' 
Warledo  said. 

Asked  if  another  election  for  the  top  two  tribal  posts  is  acceptable  to 
Chambers'  supporters,  Warledo  said,  "That's  certainly  one  of  the  options 
that  was  outlined  in  the  remedy  of  the  memorandum  opinion  that  came  from 
Dudge  (Reggie)  Walton.  And,  that's  certainly  an  option  that  the  General 
Council  will  have  to  look  at." 

Before  the  Council  can  act  on  anything,  however,  it  must  gain  BIA 
recognition . 

At  issue  is  the  Seminole  Nation's  attempt  to  remove  its  Freedmen  Bands. 

A Seminole  Constitution  amendment  prevented  them  from  participating,  as 
candidates  or  voters,  in  elections  held  in  2001. 

As  a result,  the  BIA  refuses  to  recognize  results  of  those  elections,  in 
which  tribal  members  selected  Chambers  their  leader.  The  federal 
government  continues  dealing  with  Haney  as  the  holdover  Principal  Chief, 
the  last  leader  chosen  in  an  election  the  BIA  recognizes. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Despite  opposition, 

university  official  urges  that  telescope  project  proceed 
Mary  Dane  Smetanka 
Star  Tribune 

Published  Sep  25,  2002  SCOP25 

Opposition  from  environmentalists  and  traditional  Apache  tribal  members 
should  not  stop  the  University  of  Minnesota  from  buying  time  on  a powerful 
telescope  being  built  on  an  Arizona  mountain,  a university  official  said 
Tuesday. 

Sandra  Gardebring,  the  school's  vice  president  for  institutional 
relations,  met  with  telescope  foes  and  said  she  will  recommend  to  interim 
President  Robert  Bruininks  that  the  university  go  ahead  with  the  Large 
Binocular  Telescope  project  on  Mount  Graham. 

University  regents  are  expected  to  vote  on  the  issue  at  their  October 
meeting. 

Last  year,  Hubbard  Broadcasting  donated  $5  million  for  ' U ' astronomers 
to  buy  time  on  what  will  be  the  world's  most  powerful  telescope. 

Since  then,  university  officials  have  been  lobbied  hard  by  those  trying 
to  stop  development  on  Mount  Graham. 

The  mountain  is  considered  sacred  by  traditional  Apache  people  and  has  a 
delicate  and  unusual  ecosystem  that  is  home  to  an  endangered  species  of 
squirrel . 

Gardebring  was  charged  with  investigating  the  issues  for  the  university, 
and  visited  Arizona  for  four  days  in  Dune.  She  said  she  concluded  that  the 
scientific  opportunity  is  too  valuable  to  pass  up. 

"There  is  no  question  that  traditional  Apaches  view  it  as  a sacred  site, 
and  who  am  I to  argue  with  that?"  she  said.  "But  it  also  has  special  value 


to  the  university. 

"Our  value  is  to  advance  curiosity-driven  research.  This  is  a unique 
opportunity,  and  it  has  high  value  for  what  the  university  stands  for." 

Sandra  Rambler,  former  secretary  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  was  one 
of  three  telescope  opponents  who  met  with  Gardebring  for  an  hour. 

"My  heart  is  broken,"  she  said.  "It's  like  how  our  traditional  people 
must  have  felt  when  Columbus  came  to  supposedly  find  America.  ...  It 
appears  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  seeking  an  exemption  to  the 

cultural  and  religious  laws  of  Apaches,  and  that's  not  right. 

"I  am  praying  minds  can  still  be  changed  and  they  will  pull  out  and 
select  another  site." 

Opponents  plan  a demonstration  outside  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting  studios 
in  St.  Paul  today. 

Protests  and  vigils 

University  astronomers  were  elated  21  months  ago  at  Hubbard's  donation, 
which  they  said  would  boost  the  profile  of  the  department  and  put  it  in 

the  forefront  of  its  field.  The  gift  would  buy  20  days  a year  on  a 

telescope  that,  when  it  is  completed  in  2004,  will  be  many  times  more 
powerful  and  have  sharper  resolution  than  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 

The  $90  million  telescope  is  the  third  to  be  built  on  the  southeastern 
Arizona  mountain.  But  since  the  1980s,  controversy  about  the  site  has  led 
the  Mount  Graham  Coalition,  which  includes  environmentalists  and  some 
members  of  the  two  Apache  tribes  with  reservations  nearby,  to  try  to  halt 
the  projects. 

Activists  were  infuriated  by  a 1988  federal  law  that  allowed  development 
on  the  mountain  before  completion  of  environmental  reviews.  The  battle 
went  to  court  several  times.  The  coalition  organized  letter-writing 
campaigns  and  keeps  a Web  site  detailing  efforts  to  pressure  universities 
and  scientific  groups  to  pull  out  of  projects  on  the  mountain. 

Though  opponents  say  many  universities  have  decided  not  to  participate 
in  the  Mount  Graham  observatory,  schools  involved  with  the  newest 
telescope  appear  to  be  standing  firm.  Three  Arizona  universities,  partners 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Ohio  State  University  and  Notre  Dame  University 
remain  committed,  an  observatory  official  said  Tuesday.  A decision  by  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  expected  before  lanuary. 

Pressure  on  University  of  Minnesota  officials  intensified  this  year.  In 
lanuary,  activists  erected  a tepee  outside  of  the  home  of  Mark  Yudof,  then 
president  of  the  university,  for  a 24-hour  prayer  vigil.  That  same  month, 
the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council  asked  the  university  not  to 
participate . 

In  August,  coalition  and  tribal  representatives  sat  in  on  the  regents' 
annual  retreat  in  Brainerd,  and  traveled  to  Crookston  to  lobby  regents  and 
university  officials  at  the  board's  September  meeting. 

Access  to  the  mountaintop  is  restricted,  and  Gardebring  said  she  hopes 
that  the  university  can  use  its  influence  to  make  it  easier  for  Indians  to 
go  there  for  religious  reasons.  She  also  suggested  that  a cultural 
advisory  group  might  be  formed  to  advise  the  University  of  Arizona's 
Steward  Observatory,  which  oversees  the  telescopes  on  Mount  Graham. 

"The  telescopes  will  be  there,  whether  the  University  of  Minnesota  joins 
or  not,"  she  said.  "We  are  looking  for  a middle  ground." 

But  Rambler  said  she  believes  that  the  telescope  project  might  falter  if 
the  university  pulled  out.  loe  Day,  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Indian  Affairs  Council,  who  also  attended  Tuesday's  meeting,  said  that, 
though  he  is  "99  percent  sure"  the  university  will  commit  to  the  telescope, 
he  hopes  it  will  not. 

"I'm  disappointed  that  they  don't  . . . listen  to  traditional  spiritual 
beliefs  a little  more  than  research,"  he  said.  "It's  the  same  old  battles, 
and  oftentimes  Indians  come  in  second." 

--  Mary  lane  Smetanka  is  at  smetan@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Colorado  River  pipeline  advances 

By  GARY  GHIOTO 

10/05/2002 

Congress  is  expected  to  debate  a water  bill  next  week  that  could  trigger 
an  explosion  of  growth,  prosperity  and  controversy  in  northern  Arizona 
for  generations. 

Lawmakers  will  consider  legislation  sponsored  by  Arizona  Sens.  Ion  Kyi 
and  John  McCain  resolving  a water  rights  claim  by  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe. 
The  bill  also  allows  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Community  to  lease  Central 
Arizona  Project  water  to  supply  the  Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta  coal  mines  on 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations. 

The  bill  includes  a pipeline  to  transport  Colorado  River  water  to  the 
reservations . 

The  estimated  $100  million  pipeline  will  allow  Peabody  Energy  to  stop 
pumping  1.3  billion  gallons  of  pristine  water  a year  from  the  N-aquifer 
to  slurry  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Plant  in 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  said  Hopi  officials. 

"Our  highest  priority  is  to  end  pumping  of  the  N-aquifer,"  said  Hopi 
Tribal  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  "The  Hopi  Tribal  Council  and  the  Water 
Team  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  accomplish  this  objective  in  a way 
that  also  allows  us  to  preserve  the  jobs  and  economic  benefits  that  come 
with  operation  of  the  Black  Mesa  Mine." 

The  Hopi  Tribe  earns  an  estimated  $30  million  annually  from  its  coal 
contract  with  Peabody.  Taylor  said  the  legislation  in  Congress  is  "a 
very  positive  first  step"  in  preserving  the  aquifer  and  maintaining  the 
cash  flow  from  Peabody. 

Though  Peabody  denies  that  its  use  of  aquifer  water  is  harmful,  the  Hopi 
Tribe  says  that  seeps  and  springs  on  the  reservation  are  disappearing 
due  to  depletion  of  the  aquifer. 

The  tribe  gave  Peabody  until  2005  to  find  an  alternative  to  pumping  from 
the  aquifer  or  lose  its  right  to  mine  coal  on  reservation  lands  when  the 
current  contract  expires. 

Hopi  Tribe  legal  counsel  Scott  Canty  said  the  pipeline  will  begin  at  a 
pumping  station  located  on  Navajo  Nation  land  somewhere  between  Lees 
Ferry  and  Lake  Mead.  The  federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  expected  to 
release  a study  next  week  detailing  the  exact  path  of  the  pipeline. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  drawing  of  6,500  acre  feet  from  the  river 
annually,  or  about  2.1  billion  gallons. 

"The  aim  for  the  Tribe  is  to  get  Peabody  off  the  N-aquifer  and  to  halt 
their  pumping,  but  it  will  also  have  the  secondary  benefit  of  allowing 
the  mine  and  the  power  plant  to  continue  operating  beyond  2005,"  Canty 
said . 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  reviewing  proposals  to 
either  shut  down  Laughlin' s coal-fired  plant  or  allow  its  principal 
owner.  Southern  California  Edison,  to  install  $58  million  in  pollution 
control  devices.  The  Hopi  Tribe's  threat  that  it  would  effectively  shut 
down  the  slurry  pipeline  supplying  the  plant  in  2005  also  prompted  the 
regulatory  review. 

Besides  ending  the  drawing  of  aquifer  water  and  giving  new  life  to 
Peabody  mining  and  the  Mohave  plant,  the  pipeline  also  will  provide  a 
stable  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  Navajo  and  Hopi  communities. 

The  pipeline  is  being  built  with  capacity  to  transport  additional  water 
that  would  be  delivered  in  spurs  from  the  main  trunk  line  to  thirsty 
reservation  communities. 

"It  opens  the  door  for  opportunities  down  the  road  to  do  things  that  the 


tribe  cannot  do  now  simply  because  it  doesn't  have  the  water  to  do  it 
with, " Canty  said . 

The  Hopi  Tribe  has  no  plans  to  use  the  water  for  large-scale  irrigation. 
Instead,  the  water  will  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  economic 
development . 

"At  Hopi,  houses  don't  have  running  water  in  many  cases,"  Canty  said. 

In  addition,  the  Hopi  Tribe  plans  to  use  the  Colorado  River  water  to 
move  forward  with  ambitious  plans  to  build  its  own  coal-fired  power 
plant  and  sell  electricity,  Canty  said. 

The  Tribe  abandoned  the  plan  after  opposition  arose  to  the  use  of  800 
million  gallons  of  water  pumped  from  the  N-aquifer  annually  to  cool  the 
plant . 

"The  tribe  is  now  in  the  position  to  be  able  to  do  that  project,"  Canty 
said . 

Spur  lines  from  the  reservation  pipeline  could  be  extended  to 
communities  like  Flagstaff,  said  Canty. 

Environmental  groups,  such  as  Grand  Canyon  Trust  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
have  warned  that  pipelines  from  the  Colorado  River  could  fuel  urban  and 
suburban  sprawl  across  remote  areas  like  the  Arizona  Strip  or 
undeveloped  communities  like  Valle  near  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  Trust  has  blasted  a plan  to  build  a pipeline  from  Page  to  St. 

George,  Utah,  arguing  it  would  spark  uncontrolled  growth.  But  Trust 
officials  withheld  comment  Friday  on  the  pipeline  project  now  before 
Congress . 

Sierra  Club  organizer  Andy  Bessler  said  conservation  and  Native  American 
groups,  such  as  Black  Mesa  Trust,  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  Kyi's 
and  McCain's  legislation. 

"I  guess  we're  upset  that  they've  come  out  with  a plan  without 
consulting  anybody  except  Peabody  and  Wayne  Taylor.  Kyi  has  been  working 
for  Salt  River  Project  and  Peabody  for  so  long  that  it  doesn't  surprise 
me  that  he's  bending  over  backwards.  ...  I'm  skeptical  that  it  will 
benefit  the  Tribe.  I know  it  will  benefit  Peabody,"  he  said. 

Peabody  spokesman  Vic  Svec  said  the  energy  company  is  monitoring  the 
legislation's  movement  in  Congress. 

"Peabody  is  pleased  by  the  progress  parties  and  the  federal  government 
are  making  to  resolve  tribal  issues  regarding  water  supply.  We  continue 
to  move  forward  on  a number  of  fronts  to  allow  for  continued  activities 
on  the  mesa  for  the  benefit  of  everyone,"  Svec  said. 

On  Tuesday,  Kyi's  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  It  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  Senate  and,  if 
passed,  head  to  the  House.  Hopi  officials  and  Kyi  hope  the  House  will 
quickly  pass  the  legislation  before  Congress  adjourns  to  allow  members 
to  go  home  and  campaign. 

"It  looks  like  if  it's  going  to  pass,  it's  got  to  pass  next  week  out  of 
both  houses,"  said  Canty. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  settle  claims  by  the  Zuni  Tribe  over 
water  rights  in  its  religious  lands  in  northeastern  Arizona.  The  bill 
gives  the  Zuni  federal  funds  to  acquire  water  rights  on  the  Little 
Colorado  River  to  restore  wetlands  on  lands  designated  by  Congress  in 
1984  as  "the  Zuni  Heaven  Reservation." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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"Occaneechi  to  get  seat  on  commission" 

By  BETH  VELLIQUETTE 
The  Herald-Sun 

HILLSBOROUGH,  N.C.  --  "When  the  General  Assembly  passed  its  budget  Friday, 
the  Occaneechi  Band  of  the  Saponi  Nation  took  another  step  in  its  journey 
as  a recognized  tribe  by  North  Carolina. 

Although  it  is  an  officially  recognized  tribe  in  North  Carolina,  it 
passed  the  second  to  last  legal  step  toward  becoming  a member  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs.  When  the  governor  signs  the 
budget,  which  he  is  expected  to  do  next  week,  the  journey  will  be  over. 

The  Occaneechi  tribe  will  have  one  member  on  the  commission,  which  is 
responsible  for  dealing  with  all  Indian  affairs,  including  assisting 
Indian  communities  and  promoting  the  recognition  and  rights  of  Indians. 

"Once  we  get  the  seat  on  the  commission,  it  will  be  a done  deal,"  said 
John  Jeffries,  a spokesman  for  the  Occaneechi.  The  tribe  elected  Jeffries 
son,  Sharn  M.  Jeffries,  to  serve  as  the  representative. 

"Whatever  they  decide,  we'll  have  a vote,"  John  Jeffries  said.  "It  may 
not  be  much,  but  they'll  hear  from  us." 

Because  the  commission  fought  recognizing  the  Occaneechi  tribe  for  more 
than  a decade,  Jeffries  said  he  hopes  the  commission  members  will  now 
begin  to  accept  the  positive  things  the  Occaneechi  bring  to  the  table. 

Archaeology  classes  from  UNC  have  studied  the  tribe,  graduate  students 
are  writing  theses  about  the  tribe,  a man  is  writing  a documentary  movie 
about  the  tribe,  and  school  children  are  writing  reports  about  the  tribe, 
Jeffries  said. 

"People  are  calling  me  and  saying  we  want  to  write  about  the  Occaneechi," 
he  said. 

The  tribe  holds  three  powwows  a year,  including  the  popular  one  in 
Hillsborough,  and  it  has  a recreated  Indian  Village  along  the  banks  of  the 
Eno  River  in  Hillsborough. 

"We're  culturally  inclined,"  Jeffries  said. 

The  Occaneechi  filed  its  initial  application  for  state  recognition  in 
1990,  but  was  turned  down  five  years  later  by  the  N.C.  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

Commission  members  --  drawn  from  the  state's  other  Indian  tribes  -- 
claimed  the  Occaneechis  hadn't  done  enough  to  show  they  had  roots  in  North 
Carolina . 

An  administrative  law  judge  disagreed,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  her  decision  merited  automatic  adoption  because  the  commission 
dragged  its  feet  in  considering  it. 

Late  last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  intervene,  ending  the  case. 

The  Occaneechi  tribe  is  now  focusing  on  building  its  future,  Jeffries 
said . 

A land  fund  has  been  started,  and  the  tribe  is  looking  for  land  in 
northern  Alamance  to  keep  as  tribal  lands.  Members  plan  to  build  a 
cultural  center  there  and  hold  Powwows. 

"We'll  still  have  the  Powwow  in  Hillsborough,"  he  said." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Durham  Herald. 
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Lecture  tells  Indians'  side  of  history 
BY  DONNA  HEALY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 


September  25,  2002 

Crowds  mobbing  the  train  stations  astonished  the  legendary  Sioux  Chief 
Red  Cloud  as  he  led  a delegation  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  to  Washington,  D.C. 
in  1870. 

The  delegation  doubted  that  so  many  white  people  could  exist  in  the 
world.  They  surmised  that  white  people  packed  up  their  cities  the  way 
tribes  packed  up  their  tepees  and  were  following  the  train  car  from  one 
city  to  the  next. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  tribal  delegations  often  witnessed  the  full  might 
and  muscle  of  the  fledgling  nation.  One  treaty  delegation  was  shocked  by  a 
tour  of  the  city's  arsenal. 

"It  was  like  walking  in  a forest  of  guns,"  one  delegate  said. 

The  tour  was  meant  to  be  intimidating,  said  Herman  Viola,  curator 
emeritus  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Until  the  Civil  War,  no  American  Indian  chief  who  had  visited  the 
nation's  capital  as  a treaty  delegate  had  ever  waged  war  against  the 
United  States. 

The  federal  government  realized  it  was  cheaper  to  make  friends,  or  to 
intimidate  enemies,  than  to  wage  war. 

On  Thursday,  Viola  will  give  a free  slide  lecture  at  the  Western 
Heritage  Center  based  on  his  book,  "Diplomats  in  Buckskin."  The  book 
traces  the  clash  of  cultures,  which  played  out  in  the  nation's  capital,  as 
American  Indians  tried  to  defend  tribal  interests  through  diplomacy.  The 
diplomats'  story  has  often  been  overshadowed  by  the  public's  fascination 
with  the  bloodshed  of  the  Plains  Indian  Wars,  he  said  in  an  interview  at 
the  Western  Heritage  Center  Tuesday.  Viola,  a small  man  with  a bushy  beard 
relates  history  with  the  fluency  of  a gifted  storyteller. 

In  treaty  negotiations,  tribal  delegations  and  government  negotiators 
were  as  unevenly  matched  as  they  were  in  war. 

"From  the  start,  the  cards  were  really  stacked  against  them,"  Viola  said 

The  colonists  who  landed  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  the  new  world,  tried  their  own  version  of  ethnic  cleansing  in 
1623.  Settlers  concluded  peace  negotiations  by  proposing  a toast  with 
drinks  laced  with  poison.  One  colonist  bragged  about  the  incident  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  in  England,  claiming  that  the  poison  killed  200 
Indians . 

In  Washington,  negotiators  sometimes  cut  dirty  deals  and  exerted 
psychological  pressure. 

"There  are  lots  of  examples  of  Indians  thinking  they  made  an  agreement 
for  one  thing  and  when  the  agreement  was  put  in  writing,  it  was  another 
thing,"  Viola  said.  The  Indians  negotiated  without  lawyers  and  relied  on 
the  rough  translations  of  interpreters . 

It  was  the  late  19th  century  before  Indians  were  allowed  to  seek  legal 
advice,  Viola  said.  Although  serving  alcohol  to  Indians  in  Indian  country 
was  illegal,  Washington  negotiators  plied  Indian  delegates  with  alcohol. 
Government  documents  record  enormous  liquor  bills. 

Some  treaties  involved  outright  fraud. 

Georgia  was  so  eager  to  rid  the  state  of  Indians  that  the  state's 
negotiators  cut  a deal  with  four  Cree  chiefs  who  represented  a single  clan 
Before  the  legitimate  delegation  arrived  in  Washington,  the  Senate 
ratified  the  bogus  treaty.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  signed  the  treaty, 
described  in  his  diary  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  the  Georgia 
delegation . 

The  leader  of  the  legitimate  delegation  was  so  distressed  that  he  tried 
to  kill  himself  in  his  hotel  room,  Viola  said.  The  delegation  reluctantly 
signed  a second  treaty  that  required  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  to  leave 
Georgia . 

"Diplomats  in  Buckskin,"  like  Viola's  book,  "Little  Bighorn  Remembered: 
The  Untold  Indian  Story  of  Custer's  Last  Stand,"  offers  the  Indian 
perspective  on  events. 

"The  most  important  thing  people  have  to  realize  is  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  story,  and  the  Indian  side  has  never  been  told  fully,"  he  said. 

Viola,  who  was  the  Director  of  the  National  Anthropological  Archives 
from  1972  until  1987,  has  written  dozens  of  publications  on  American 
Indians  and  the  American  West.  He  is  now  consulting  on  an  abridged  edition 


of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journals  and  writing  the  story  of  a Masai  warrior 
from  Kenya  who  was  the  first  member  of  his  tribe  to  go  to  school.  The 
Masai  tribal  member  teaches  school  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  where  Viola's 
wife  also  works. 
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WEST  COAST  CASE  SPOTLIGHTS  TRIBES'  RECOGNITION  PLIGHT 
BY  KATIE  HAUGHEY  - THE  SUN  STAFF 

WASHINGTON  - Chief  Si'ahl  of  the  Duwamish  tribe  was  the  first  to  sign  a 
treaty  granting  his  and  other  tribes  fishing  rights  and  reservation  land 
in  1855.  Four  years  later,  U.S.  Congress  ratified  the  treaty. 

Now,  147  years  later,  Cecile  Maxwell-Hansen,  Si'ahl's  great-great-great- 
niece,  is  still  struggling  to  get  her  Washington  state-based  tribe  federal 
recognition . 

Hansen  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  last 
week,  telling  committee  members  of  her  tribes'  dissatisfaction  with  the 
federal  tribal  acknowledgement  process. 

"Our  experience  with  the  federal  acknowledgement  procedures  has  been 
bitterly  disappointing  and  disheartening,"  Hansen  said. 

Federal  tribal  recognition  grants  tribes  access  to  federal  health  and 
education  benefits,  tax  exemptions,  and  in  some  states,  gaming  rights. 

Political  leaders,  including  bill  sponsors  Sens.  Christopher  Dodd  and 
Joseph  Lieberman,  both  D-Conn.,  told  the  committee  that  too  much  of  what 
the  agency  does  is  hidden  from  public  view,  and  irregularities  in  applying 
recognition  criteria  have  resulted  in  a system  in  which  few  people  have 
faith . 

"If  sovereignty  and  the  right  to  self  governance  become  the  booby  prizes 
for  winning  some  bureaucratic  crap  shoot,"  Dodd  said,  "we  will  have  failed 
both  Native  Americans  and  Americans  in  general. 

Hansen,  a member  of  the  Duwamish  tribal  council,  said  her  tribe  already 
feels  the  government  has  failed  them.  Like  many  others  who  testified  at  a 
hearing  on  two  bills  intended  to  "repair"  the  federal  tribal 
acknowledgement  process,  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognition 
process  is  desperately  broken  and  in  need  of  fixing.  But  unlike  political 
leaders  offering  testimony,  Hansen  said  she  thinks  the  process  is  unfair 
to  Indians  who  have  rich  and  proven  history  but  are  denied  federal  status. 

"We  surrendered  54,000  acres  of  land,  which  is  now  Seattle,  which  is 
named  for  Si'ahl,"  Hansen  said.  "Tribes  that  were  signatories  to  treaties 
and  gave  up  their  land  or  other  rights  should  be  presumptively  federally 
recognized"  she  said  --  adding  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  have 
to  prove  the  Duwamish  are  not  a federally  recognized  tribe,  instead  of  the 
tribe  proving  they  are. 

Marcia  Flowers,  chairwoman  of  the  Eastern  Pequot  tribe  of  North 
Stonington,  also  said  she  has  problems  with  the  recognition  process.  She 
is  part  of  a tribe  recently  included  in  a positive  federal  decision  which 
joined  her  tribe  with  the  Paucatuck  Eastern  Pequots  to  for  the  historic 
Eastern  Pequot  tribe.  That  decision  has  been  the  subject  of  much  scrutiny 
and  criticism  because  the  BIA  has  never  joined  two  tribes  who  filed 
separately  for  recognition. 

Connecticut  officials  contend  the  BIA,  which  found  neither  the  Paucatuck 
Easterns  or  Easterns  met  all  the  mandatory  recognition  criteria  on  their 
own,  relied  too  heavily  on  the  state's  recognition  of  the  tribe  when 
offering  federal  acknowledgement. 

State  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  who  announced  the  state  will 


appeal  the  Eastern  Pequot  decision,  said  legal  arguments  will  include  a 
substantial  lack  of  evidence  of  distinct  social  community  and  political 
authority  throughout  the  20th  century;  and  significant  procedural 
irregularities  in  the  BIA's  judgment  of  the  petitions. 

Flowers  said  her  tribe  has  always  been  under  colonial  or  state 
government  and  while  the  June  24  decision  was  unique,  it  is  correct  and 
based  on  facts. 

"The  final  determination  is  a thoughtful,  well  reasoned  and  detailed 
analysis  of  thousands  of  pages  submitted  by  petitioners  and  interested 
parties,"  Flowers  said. 

Her  tribe's  problem  with  the  recognition  process,  she  told  the  committee, 
is  it  takes  so  long.  She  said  she  sees  need  for  change  in  a process  that 
took  24  years  and  more  than  40,000  pages  of  documents  for  her  tribe. 

North  Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II,  who  testified 
at  the  hearing,  told  the  committee  he  hopes  all  sides  can  work  together  to 
fix  the  process. 

"If  we  resolve  these  problems  now,  maybe  it  won't  take  24  years  to 
recognize  a tribe,"  Mullane  said. 

Changes  the  bill  proposes  would  allow  more  input  from  municipalities  and 
other  interested  parties.  Connecticut  officials  say  they  were  not  allowed 
access  though  much  of  the  petition  process  until  it  was  too  late,  and  too 
much  of  the  final  Eastern  Pequot  decision  was  based  on  ill  defined 
criteria . 

"We  were  denied  documents  essential  to  participate,"  Blumenthal  said. 

Meanwhile,  Hansen  said  her  tribe  is  out  of  money  to  continue  fighting 
for  federal  recognition. 

The  Duwamish  submitted  their  complete  petition  in  1988.  In  1996,  they 
were  given  a preliminary  negative.  The  tribe  was  found  to  be  lacking  in 
three  of  the  seven  areas  of  mandatory  criteria.  Hansen  said  the  errors 
were  fixed  and  the  tribe  was  granted  a positive  final  acknowledgement  that 
was  promptly  revoked  when  George  W.  Bush  took  office. 

Administrative  appeals  have  proven  unsuccessful  for  the  Duwamish. 

"The  tribe  spent  $750,000,  we  have  no  appeal  left,  and  we're  broke," 
Hansen  said. 

A moratorium  freezing  any  ongoing  or  potential  tribal  recognition 
decisions  is  scheduled  for  a Senate  vote  next  week.  The  vote  has  been 
delayed  over  a week  while  all  sides  work  on  a compromise. 

Supporters  of  both  the  amendment  and  the  two  bills  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  legislation  is  not  anti-Indian. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  build  government-to-government  relationships  with 
tribes  on  shifting  sands,"  Dodd  said.  "We  need  to  make  sure  the 
foundations  are  solid  - we  need  to  make  sure  the  BIA  gets  its  facts  right 
in  every  case." 
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Native  vets  protest  'pathetic'  compensation  offer  in  bid  to  shame  Ottawa 
October  1,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Native  war  veterans  protested  on  Parliament  Hill  on 
Tuesday  but  their  mission  for  greater  compensation  had  already  failed. 

The  seven  men,  two  in  eagle-feather  headdresses  with  fur  trim,  did  not 
get  a meeting  with  Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan. 

The  minister  also  held  firm  during  question  period  that  $20,000  offered 
to  the  vets  last  June  was  a gesture  of  good  will  that  won't  be  changed. 

"And  I'm  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  veterans  have  accepted  the 


offer . " 

A national  roundtable  struck  by  Ottawa  in  2000  to  study  the  issue 
recommended  compensation  of  $120,000  each. 

But  the  government  says  it  settled  on  the  same  amount  that  was  paid  to 
two  other  groups  of  under-recognized  servicemen:  Hong  Kong  vets  and 
merchant  marines. 

Native  veterans  sought  up  to  $420,000  each  plus  interest  for  the  value 
of  land  non-native  soldiers  received  for  their  service  but  that  was  denied 
to  aboriginals  who  lived  on  reserves. 

Non-aboriginal  servicemen  also  got  up  to  $6,000  to  buy  land  and  as  much 
as  $2,600  to  start  businesses  and  resettle. 

Their  native  counterparts  --  if  they  were  status  Indians  --  got  up  to  $2, 
320  when  they  returned  from  war,  but  none  of  the  spousal  benefits, 
education  and  training  or  jobs  received  by  their  comrades  in  arms. 

The  men  in  their  seventies  and  eighties  --  the  youngest  was  69  --  paid 
their  own  way  to  Ottawa  on  Tuesday,  said  a spokesman  for  the  group. 

"We  have  nothing.  Completely  nothing,"  said  Grand  Chief  Howard  Anderson, 
78,  a Second  World  War  vet  who  heads  the  Saskatchewan  First  Nations 
Veterans  Association. 

"What  can  we  leave  our  kids?" 

His  group  had  threatened  legal  action  but  recently  said  old  age  was 
forcing  them  to  reluctantly  accept  Ottawa's  offer  after  an  epic  fight  for 
compensation . 

Still,  Anderson  hoped  Tuesday's  protest  and  news  conference  would  shame 
the  government  into  doing  more.  One  vet's  placard  read:  "I  was  a POW  in 
Germany  and  a prisoner  on  reserve." 

In  addition  to  bigger  cheques,  native  veterans  want  an  official  apology 
for  the  discrimination  they  faced  coming  home. 

"Absolutely  pathetic  is  the  only  way  I can  describe  it,"  said  NDP  MP 
Lome  Nystrom  of  the  government's  offer.  "Very  insensitive. 

"Here's  a wrong  that  has  to  be  righted,  and  it  was  not  done." 

The  Liberals  are  cynically  short-changing  a small  group  that  lacks 
political  power,  Nystrom  said. 

About  1,800  people  --  800  veterans  and  1,000  surviving  spouses  --  would 
be  eligible  for  compensation  that's  expected  to  cost  $39  million.  Estates 
of  veterans  or  of  their  spouses  who  died  after  Feb.  1,  2000,  when  Ottawa 
struck  a roundtable  to  study  the  issue,  would  also  be  paid. 
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OAS  wades  into  BLM,  tribal  cattle  battle  in  Nevada 

Associated  Press 

10/4/2002 

Despite  a protest  and  pleas  from  an  international  human  rights  panel,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  moving  ahead  Friday  with  an  auction  of  227 
cattle  seized  from  two  Western  Shoshones  accused  of  trespassing  on  federal 
land  without  a grazing  permit. 

The  Organization  of  American  States ' Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  urged  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  late  Thursday  to  cancel 
the  sale  of  the  cattle  confiscated  from  longtime  tribal  activists  Carrie 
and  Mary  Dann  of  Crescent  Valley. 

About  50  tribal  members,  state's  right  activists  and  others  picketed  the 
BLM  state  headquarters  Friday  with  signs  that  read"Don't  Buy  Stolen  Cattle, 
""BLM  Cattle  Rustlers"and"Honor  the  Ruby  Valley  Treaty." 

But  BLM  officials  said  they  expected  the  cattle  to  be  auctioned  off  by 


the  end  of  Friday. 

"We're  going  ahead  with  the  auction, "BLM  spokeswoman  DoLynn  Worley  said. 
Faxed  and  hand-delivered  bids  were  accepted  through  9 a.m.,  with  the 
winning  bid  likely  to  be  announced  Friday  afternoon,  she  said. 

"OAS  has  no  jurisdiction  on  this  matter, "she  said. 

The  panel  had  asked  the  U.S.  government  to"take  the  urgent  measures 
necessary  to  return  the  livestock  previously  seized  from  the  Danns"until 
the  commission  prepares  a report  on  related  complaints  from  the  Danns, 
said  Santiago  Canton,  the  commission's  executive  secretary. 

Canton  relayed  the  information  late  Thursday  to  lawyers  for  the  Indian 
Law  Resource  Center  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project 
in  Crescent  Valley,  who  provided  a copy  to  The  Associated  Press. 

It  marks  the  third  time  in  15  months  that  the  BLM  has  confiscated  cattle 
in  Nevada  for  trespassing  on  federal  land  without  a grazing  permit.  Agency 
officials  said  the  range  is  being  damaged  by  over  grazing. 

Tribal  leaders  said  they  had  no  immediate  plans  to  ask  a court  to  block 
Friday's  auction  in  Reno,  though  they  will  consider  future  legal  action 
and  continue  to  press  their  case  internationally. 

"We  essentially  have  an  injunction  here, "said  Dulie  Fishel,  an  attorney 
with  the  defense  project. 

"It  is  not  from  a U.S.  court.  It  is  from  the  OAS,  but  as  a member  of  OAS 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  abide  by  these  decisions, "she  told  the 
AP. 

"If  George  Bush  is  going  to  run  around  and  try  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  international  community,  he  needs  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the 
international  community." 

The  OAS  was  established  in  1949  and  includes  35  nation  members  of  the 
Western  hemisphere,  including  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  The  human  rights  commission  was  formed  in  1959. 

BLM  range  specialists  say  the  Dann's  cattle  are  damaging  federal  land 
that  has  been  legally  allotted  to  neighboring  ranchers. 

The  tribal  leaders  maintain  they  are  allowed  to  graze  livestock 
independent  of  U.S.  regulation  based  on  their  rights  to  the  land  under  the 
Ruby  Valley  Treaty  of  1863. 

They  said  that  the  OAS  earlier  concluded  that  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  meet  its  obligations  under  international  human  rights  law  to 
recognize  and  protect  Western  Shoshone  land  rights. 

"If  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  then  the  U.S.  is  not 
abiding  by  its  own  Constitution, "said  Lee  Dazey,  a spokeswoman  for  the 
defense  project. 

"They  did  not  agree  to  give  any  land  to  the  United  States  in  that  treaty 
The  U.S.  is  directly  contradicting  the  OAS  finding, "she  said. 

State's  rights  activists  in  Nevada  _ who  like  the  Indians  refuse  to 
recognize  federal  jurisdiction  over  the  land  _ have  threatened  to  sue 
anyone  who  buys  the  cattle. 

But  BLM  officials  said  the  threat  did  not  seem  to  discourage  bidders  for 
the  cattle  seized  last  month  from  the  Danns,  sisters  who  have  testified 
before  a United  Nations  committee  in  opposition  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
Native  Americans. 

"We've  had  quite  a bit  more  interest  than  we  did  on  the  last  auction, 
"Worley  said. 

"Probably  a dozen  people  have  called"compared  to  only  three  sealed  bids 
at  the  last  sale  in  Dune,  she  said. 

In  Dune,  the  BLM  confiscated  and  auctioned  cattle  from  Raymond  Yowell 
and  the  Temok  Band  of  the  Western  Shoshone.  The  first  seizure  was  in  Duly 
2001,  from  two  non-Indian  ranchers,  Ben  Colvin  of  Goldfield  and  Dack  Vogt 
of  Lida. 

In  another  case  last  year,  a federal  judge  sentenced  Elko  County  rancher 
Cliff  Gardner  to  one  month  in  a halfway  house  for  repeatedly  trespassing 
cattle  on  national  forest  land. 

David  Holmgren,  a third-party  gubernatorial  candidate,  and  wife  Dackie, 
both  leaders  of  the  Nevada  Committee  for  Full  Statehood,  said  they  would 
join  the  Shoshone  protest  Friday  outside  BLM  state  headquarters  in  Reno. 

"These  cattle  are  in  excellent  condition.  How  can  they  be  in  such  good 
shape  if  the  range  is  so  devastated?"Dackie  Holmgren  said. 


"It  is  all  a big  lie.  They  are  cattle  rustlers, "she  said. 

Holmgren,  an  officer  of  the  Nevada  Live  Stock  Association  and 
Independent  American  Party  candidate,  said  the  state  has  no  authority  to 
sign  documents  verifying  the  federal  government  as  the  owner  of  the  cattle, 
and  buyers  could  be  sued. 

But  Nevada  Attorney  General  Frankie  Sue  Del  Papa  said  in  a letter  to  the 
state  agriculture  administrator  that  the  BLM  had  followed  proper 
procedures . 
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Wisconsin  Oneidas  appeal 

By  MIKE  BILODEAU,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer 

October  05,  2002 

SYRACUSE  - The  Oneida  Indian  tribe  of  Wisconsin  filed  the  beginning 
stages  of  an  appeal  Wednesday  seeking  to  overturn  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Lawrence  Kahn's  September  dismissal  of  the  tribe's  57  lawsuits 
against  property  and  business  owners  in  Oneida  and  Madison  Counties. 

Kahn  said  the  tribe  could  not  sue  individual  landowners.  Kahn  ruled  that 
the  lawsuits  did  not  include  the  other  two  tribes  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation,  including  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Oneida  of 
the  Thames  in  Canada. 

Arlinda  Locklear,  attorney  for  the  Wisconsin  tribe,  said  the  appeal  will 
be  filed  over  several  months.  Locklear  said  that  the  lawsuits  were 
originally  filed  because  the  Wisconsin  tribe  was  left  out  of  the  current 
negotiated  settlement  between  the  State  of  the  New  York,  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  of  New  York,  and  Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 

Rep.  Sherwood  Boehlert,  R-New  Hartford,  said  the  appeal  was  "destined  to 
fail . " 

"We  have  had  enough  of  these  mean-spirited  and  frivolous  legal  tactics 
designed  to  do  nothing  more  than  scare  innocent  landowners,"  Boehlert  said. 
"Efforts  should  be  focused  on  building  on  the  progress  already  made  toward 
reaching  a fair  settlement." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch. 
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Traditionalists  to  rally  against  bloodline  initiative 
By  30HN  STROMNES 
The  Missoulian 
October  3,  2002 

PABLO  - Indian  traditionalists  who  say  a proposed  amendment  to  the  tribal 
constitution  threatens  their  way  of  life  plan  to  demonstrate  Friday  at 
tribal  headquarters  in  Pablo. 

Flathead  Reservation  opponents  of  the  so-called  Split  Family  Initiative 


have  organized  a "demonstration  of  unity"  against  the  measure  that,  if 
passed  by  reservation  voters  this  winter,  would  do  away  with  a 40-year-old 
requirement  that  tribal  members  have  one-quarter  Salish,  Kootenai  or  Pend 
Oreille  blood  to  be  enrolled  in  the  tribe. 

"(We)  will  not  tolerate  subversion  of  the  nations  that  comprise  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  We  ...  call  upon  all  of  our 
relatives  to  join  us  in  the  campaign  against  lineal  descendancy.  Together, 
we  can  defeat  this  measure  . . . 

"As  the  Ksanka  (Kootenai)  , Selis  (Salish)  and  Qalispe  (Pend  Oreille) 
people,  we  will  unite  to  demonstrate  opposition  to  opening  our  rolls  and 
prepare  for  the  ensuing  election,"  the  group  said  in  a press  release. 

The  demonstration  starts  at  8 a.m.  and  ends  Friday  afternoon.  It  will 
include  a round  dance  outside  the  tribal  government  complex,  speeches, 
singing  of  traditional  songs,  prayers  and  drumming. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  unveiling  of  "The  People's  Sculpture"  - 
described  as  a plywood  structure  of  Indian  peoples'  silhouettes  on  which 
participants  may  write  their  names,  enrollment  numbers  and  other 
information  showing  Indian  descendancy.  At  1 p.m.,  demonstration  leaders 
are  scheduled  to  address  the  Tribal  Council  at  its  quarterly  meeting. 

The  constitutionally  mandated  quarterly  meetings  are  opportunities  for 
tribal  members  to  bring  any  grievance  or  policy  issue  to  the  council  in  an 
open  forum.  But  Friday's  meeting  is  sure  to  be  dominated  by  this  issue. 

The  Split  Family  Initiative  was  brought  to  a referendum  after  a third  of 
eligible  reservation  voters  signed  petitions  earlier  this  year.  The 
election  date  will  soon  be  set  by  the  reservation's  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  agent. 

If  approved,  descendants  would  still  have  to  prove  some  direct  Salish, 
Kootenai  or  Pend  Oreille  bloodlines  from  a great-grandparent,  grandparent 
or  parent.  No  other  tribal  blood  would  count  toward  this  requirement. 

Since  1961  when  the  quarter-blood  descendancy  amendment  was  added  to  the 
tribal  constitution,  many  people  whose  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  are 
enrolled  have  been  denied  membership  because  they  do  not  have  the 
appropriate  degree  of  descendancy.  This  has  resulted  in  suffering, 
divisiveness  and  hard  feelings  within  families  and  throughout  the  tribal 
population  generally.  The  Split  Family  amendment  would  resolve  that. 

But  by  opening  enrollment  to  any  descendant  of  an  enrolled  member,  past 
or  present,  the  initiative  has  become  the  most  divisive  issue  in  recent 
memory  within  the  tribal  population. 

Traditionalists  fear  it  will  dilute  their  political  power  and  culture, 
decrease  the  per  capita  payment  to  tribal  members,  harm  the  tribal 
resource  base,  and  possibly  end  an  energetic  effort  in  recent  years  by  the 
tribal  government  to  buy  back  land  sold  years  ago  when  the  reservation  was 
opened  to  white  settlement. 

"The  future  of  our  Indian  people  is  at  stake,"  said  Ruth  Quequesah,  one 
of  the  demonstration  organizers  in  an  e-mail  message  urging  people  to 
attend  that  was  recently  distributed  to  tribal  members  and  others. 

Yet  if  the  Split  Family  Initiative  passes,  tribal  enrollment  would 
increase  substantially,  perhaps  even  doubling  from  the  current  4,000.  And 
increased  enrollment  is  sure  to  bring  more  federal  money  to  the 
reservation,  since  funding  for  many  federal  programs  serving  Indian 
reservations  is  based  on  enrollment. 

Meanwhile,  traditionalist  opponents  of  the  initiative,  with  the  support 
of  the  Tribal  Council,  have  proposed  a different  initiative  that  allows 
blood  quantum  from  other  tribes  to  count  toward  the  one-quarter 
descendancy  rule,  thereby  increasing  tribal  enrollment  significantly, 
partially  addressing  the  split  family  issue  but  maintaining  the  quarter- 
blood  quantum  requirement  of  the  constitution. 

But  according  to  federal  rules  governing  such  referendum  elections,  the 
first  proposed  initiative  must  go  to  election  and  be  resolved  before  a 
competing  initiative  can  go  before  voters.  If  the  Split  Family  Initiative 
passes,  it  seems  unlikely  the  alternative  initiative  would  pass  anytime 
soon . 

Last  week.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Northwest  Regional  Director  Stan 
Speaks  in  Portland,  Ore.,  directed  Flathead  Agency  Superintendent  Ernest 
"Bud"  Moran  to  set  an  election  date  for  the  Split  Family  Initiative  by  Oct. 


24.  That  means  the  election  must  be  held  sometime  between  that  date  and 
the  first  of  the  year. 

That  directive  prompted  Friday's  demonstration. 

Reporter  John  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jstromnes@missoulian.com. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Helena  Independent  Record  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Court  moves  BIA  intimidation  case  forward 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  2002 

The  federal  judge  overseeing  the  Indian  trust  debacle  has  cleared  the  way 
to  probe  the  contemptuous  behavior  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials 
who  sent  an  employee  home  after  she  questioned  efforts  to  fix  the  broken 
system. 

More  than  a year  ago,  the  Bush  administration  sought  to  delay 
depositions  of  several  current  and  former  Washington,  D.C.,  bureaucrats. 

Included  are  former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover,  his  former  computer 
aide  Dorn  Nessi,  former  Indian  affairs  commissioner  Hilda  Manuel  and  senior 
BIA  managers. 

But  in  a court  order  signed  Monday,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth 
rejected  the  government's  request.  He  said  the  matter  can  go  forward 
because  he  has  scheduled  a third  contempt  trial  against  the  Department  of 
Interior . 

The  trial  will  address  the  saga  of  Mona  Infield,  a computer  specialist 
from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  In  spring  of  2000,  she  disputed  claims  that 
the  Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS),  a project 
overseen  by  Nessi  and  supported  by  Gover,  was  working. 

She  also  provided  information  which  cast  doubt  on  a move  of  the  Office 
of  Information  Resources  Management  (OIRM),  the  BIA's  computer  network 
center  that  processes  checks  to  Indian  beneficiaries  and  tribes.  Gover 
authorized  the  transfer  from  Albuquerque  to  suburban  Washington,  D.C., 
under  the  guises  of  improving  security  violations  that  left  Indian  money 
open  to  Internet  hackers. 

After  sharing  her  views.  Infield  was  "exiled"  to  home  duty,  where  she 
continues  to  draw  an  $80,000  yearly  salary.  According  to  court  documents, 

Manuel  --  described  as  the  BIA's  "Iron  Fist"  for  her  stringent  management 
practices  --  directed  BIA  subordinates  to  act. 

But  Infield  was  vindicated  by  several  scathing  court  reports  that 
confirmed  the  failures  of  TAAMS  and  the  lack  of  information  technology 
(IT)  security.  Also,  Lamberth  on  September  17  held  Secretary  of  Interior 
Gale  Norton  and  Indian  affairs  aide  in  contempt  for  not  providing  an 
accurate  status  of  trust  reform. 

"The  300,000  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  deserve  a better  trustee- 
delegate  than  the  Secretary  of  Interior,"  he  wrote. 

Infield's  trial  is  proceeding  on  the  grounds  that  the  Interior  violated 
a court  order  that  prohibits  retaliation  against  employees  who  provide 
information  about  the  trust  fund.  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran  has  already 
concluded  there  is  "sufficient  evidence"  to  support  the  case. 

Gover  left  his  government  post  in  January  2001  to  join  the  Washington,  D. 

C.,  law  firm  of  Steptoe  & Johnson.  Manuel  also  worked  at  the  firm  up  until 
her  recent  departure. 

Nessi  managed  the  TAAMS  project  from  its  inception  and  was  eventually 
promoted  by  Gover  to  oversee  all  IT  issues  at  the  BIA.  But  after  he 
questioned  the  status  of  reform,  he  went  onto  another  government  job  in 
July  2001. 

Deborah  Maddox  was  the  senior  manager  with  direct  oversight  of  OIRM 
throughout  the  debacle.  According  to  a BIA  source,  she  has  been  reassigned 


but  this  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Infield's  trial  is  scheduled  for  this  December.  Attempts  by  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  to  settle  the  issue  have  not  succeeded. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Lawsuit  tackles  Navajo  language  ban  in  workplace 
By  HOWARD  FISCHER 
Capitol  Media  Services 
10/01/2002 

PHOENIX  --  A Page  restaurant  is  facing  a federal  court  lawsuit  over  its 
refusal  to  let  its  Navajo  employees  to  speak  their  own  language  on  the  job. 

Legal  papers  filed  by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  charge 
that  the  owners  of  RD's  Drive-In  fired  two  workers  because  they  refused  to 
sign  a company  policy  that  they  speak  only  English  while  on  the  job.  Two 
others  then  quit  after  the  policy  was  enacted  two  years  ago  because  they 
said  they  could  not  live  with  its  terms. 

Mary  Do  O'Neill,  the  EEOC's  acting  regional  director,  said  this  is  the 
first  lawsuit  brought  by  his  agency  in  the  entire  country  that  seeks  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  Native  Americans  to  speak  their  own  language  on  the 
job . 

"It  is  amazing  that,  in  a country  that  cherishes  diversity,  an  employer 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  indigenous  languages  in  the  workplace  and 
terminate  Native  American  employees  who  question  whether  that  is  lawful," 
she  said.  "In  fact,  in  1990  Congress  enacted  a statute  specifically 
designed  to  protect  and  preserve  Native  languages." 

But  Steve  Kidman,  who  owns  the  restaurant  with  his  father,  said  federal 
regulations  permit  English-only  regulations  when  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  the  business.  He  said  that  is  the  case  here. 

It  will  be  up  to  a federal  judge  to  sort  out  who  is  right. 

Kidman  said  he  imposed  the  rule  in  Dune  2000  after  getting  complaints 
from  several  employees  that  Navajo-speaking  workers  were  insulting  them. 

He  said  the  workers  could  hear  their  names  being  spoken  but  were  unable 
to  understand  exactly  what  was  being  said  about  them. 

That,  said  Kidman,  undermined  crew  morale.  He  said  it  would  be  like 
letting  two  workers  whisper  about  a third. 

"If  your  two  co-workers  were  in  the  corner,  looking  at  you  and 
whispering  and  giggling,  it  had  that  same  kind  of  effect  on  our  crew,"  he 
said.  "And  we  were  having  a hard  time  maintaining  enough  workers  because 
they  would  simply  quit  because  they  didn't  want  to  work  in  that 
environment . " 

EEOC  attorney  David  Lopez  disputes  that  Navajo-speaking  workers  were 
using  derogatory  terms  about  other  employees.  But  Kidman  produced  a sworn 
affidavit  from  a current  worker,  a Navajo,  who  said  other  employees  were 
"saying  rude  and  sarcastic  remarks  about  me  in  Navajo." 

Attorney  David  Selden,  who  represents  the  diner,  said  "the  only  real 
effective  way  the  business  could  see  to  solve  the  problem  was  prohibiting 
people  from  speaking  Navajo"  while  on  the  job.  Selden  also  disputed  the 
EEOC's  contention  that  the  policy  applied  to  workers  while  on  break. 

Selden  also  said  the  policy  did  not  preclude  employees  from 
communicating  with  each  other  as  all  were  fluent  in  English.  He  also  said 
workers  were  permitted  to  use  Navajo  with  customers  as  necessary. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  both  back  pay  and  lost  future  pay,  as  well  as  an 
injunction  against  the  restaurant  precluding  the  owners  from 
discriminatory  practices. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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LPDC  Update  Oct.  4,  2002 
Dear  Supporters, 

The  first  few  weeks  of  Fall  have  brought  significant  developments  in 
Leonard  's  case.  This  update  will  be  followed  shortly  by  a summary  of 
events  happening  on  or  around  Oct.  12th,  International  Indigenous  Rights 
Day,  still  called  by  some  Columbus  Day. 

October  8th  HEARING  IN  ST.  PAUL,  MN-  Come  if  you  can! 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  has  agreed  to  hear 
Leonard'  s appeal  of  the  lower  court's  dismissal  of  his  motion  to  reduce 
sentence.  Leonard's  legal  team  is  very  excited  about  this  opportunity  to 
get  back  in  the  courtroom.  The  arguments  are  strictly  limited  to  15 
minutes  for  and  against,  with  Eric  Seitz  and  Bruce  Ellison  on  Leonard's 
behalf,  and  with  Lynn  Crooks  coming  out  of  retirement  to  argue  for  the 
government.  Dave  Chief,  Leonard's  spiritual  advisor,  is  coming  to 
conduct  ceremonies,  and  we  expect  a packed  courtroom  and  a spirited 
vigil  outside  the  courthouse.  For  supporters  who  live  in  or  near  St. 
Paul,  we  encourage  your  attendance. 

Details : 

Rally  and  Vigil  8:30  AM  to  10:30  AM  Tuesday,  Oct  8th  Press  Conference 

immediately  following 

Warren  Burger  Federal  Building 

316  N.  Robert  St. 

St.  Paul,  MN 

1999  HABEAS  CORPUS  MOTION  DENIED 

A writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Kansas, 
which  had  languished  in  the  court  for  over  three  years,  was  denied  by 
the  Court.  Leonard's  legal  team  has  appealed  the  denial,  and  will 
prepare  a detailed  brief  in  coming  months.  The  writ  challenges  the  US 
Parole  Commission's  repeated  denial  of  parole,  contrary  to  its  own 
guidelines . 

he  U.S.  Parole  Commission  was  set  to  be  abolished  on  Nov  1,  2002, 
and  there  may  be  a call  for  urgent  action  next  week  to  ensure  that 
members  of  Congress  do  not  rush  through  a bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  through  Nov.  1,  2005.  We  will  update  you  as  soon  as  we 
determine  the  best  course  of  action  to  halt  the  continuation  of  this 
corrupt  parole  bureaucracy  (even  if  Congress  rejects  the  bid  for  the 
extension,  the  Dept,  of  Dustice  has  in  place  a plan  to  create  a new 
organization  with  a different  name,  but  with,  no  doubt,  all  the  same 
faces  and  policies  as  the  current  Parole  Commission). 

<><><><< 

OCT  6-7  ANTIWAR  EVENTS 

A number  of  Leonard's  supporters  will  be  bringing  his  presence  to  the 
many  rallies  this  weekend  to  protest  the  planned  war  against  the  people 
of  Iraq.  loin  them  in  NYC,  SF  and  LA,  or  create  your  own  presence  on 
Leonard's  behalf  at  any  of  the  events  happening  under  the  Not  In  Our 
Name  organizing  effort:  http://www.notinourname.net/events.html 
<><><><< 

On  September  9th,  Leonard's  mother,  Alvina  Showers,  passed  on.  The  LPDC 

worked  to  gain  travel  access  for  Leonard  to  attend  the  funeral,  which 

was  denied.  If  you  would  like  to  write  Leonard  address  your  letters  to: 

Leonard  Peltier 

#89637-132 

USPL 

PO  Box  1000 
Leavenworth,  KS  66048 


He  can  receive  letters,  paperback  books,  non-Polaroid  photos,  and  US 

Postal  Money  Orders 

<><><><< 

Please  join  us  in  welcoming  Leonard's  daughter,  Marquetta  Peltier,  to 
the  defense  committee.  Marquetta  is  working  as  the  LPDC  co-coordinator. 
Her  presence  has  provided  an  invaluable  element  to  the  work.  We  look 
forward  to  her  leadership. 

In  Solidarity, 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

A LISTING  of  International  Indigenous  Peoples  Day  events  will  follow 
shortly.  The  LPDC  postponed  the  annual  grassroots  fundraising  events 
typically  held  on  Leonard's  birthday.  Sept.  12th,  in  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  9-11. 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Leonard  Peltier  Dustice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

http: //www. freepeltier .org 
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Original  Message  

Date:  Thursday,  October  03,  2002  11:54  AM 

From:  Linda  C.  Miller 

Sub j : Changing  America's  Prisons 

Dear  Friends: 

As  Prison  Reform  Unity  Day  approaches,  we  are  faced  with  the  usual  mix  of 
enthusiasm  from  some  states  and  silence  from  others.  We  are  at  a loss  to 
understand  why  this  is  so,  since  it's  universally  acknowledged  that  no 
state  has  a prison  system  which  respects  the  basic  human  rights  of 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

We  know  this  is  NOT  ok  with  the  folks  who  are  receiving  this  message. 

Many  of  you  are  getting  actively  involved  in  demanding  changes  in 
America's  penal  system  beyond  exchanging  e-mails,  writing  letters  and 
signing  petitions,  but  many  more  of  you  are  not. 

Exchanging  e-mails,  writing  letters  and  signing  petitions  are  good  steps 
to  take,  but  let's  be  honest  here,  thus  far  these  things  have  NOT  brought 

about  any  noticeable  changes.  That's  because  a few  e-mails,  letters,  and 
sparsely-signed  petitions  here  and  there  are  easily  ignored  - millions  of 
voters  standing  in  unity  are  NOT! 

A few  e-mails,  letters  and  petitions  are  not  even  local  news.  Millions 
of  voters  standing  outside  prisons,  state  capitols,  court  houses,  at  the 
graves  of  murdered  prisoners  all  across  the  country  on  the  same  day  would 
be  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  and  force  our  government  to  address  the  problems  we 
and  our  loved  ones  live  with  daily. 

If  you  are  tired  of  worrying  about  the  safety  of  your  incarcerated  loved 
one;  if  you  are  tired  of  horrible  visiting  conditions;  if  you  are  tired  of 
paying  exorbitant  long  distance  bills;  if  you  are  tired  of  state  murder; 
if  you  are  tired  of  the  cruelty  of  Segregation  Units;  if  you  are  just 
plain  sick  and  tired  of  how  you  and  your  loved  one  are  being  treated,  then 
DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT!  Coordinate  or  participate  in  a rally  in  support  of 
the  basic  human  rights  of  prisoners  and  their  loved  ones  on  October  19! 

There  are  at  least  TEN  MILLION  PEOPLE  in  this  country  whose  lives  are 
DIRECTLY  AFFECTED  by  the  inhumane  conditions  in  America's  prisons. 

Individually,  we  have  no  power.  Small  groups  and  organizations  have 


little  on  no  power  and  few,  if  any  successes.  But  all  of  us  together  are 
a FORCE  no  politician  can  ignore. 

It's  not  going  to  happen  overnight.  Nothing  this  big  ever  is.  Many 
people  are  reluctant  to  participate  in  public  rallies  for  various  reasons 
- although  none  that  I've  ever  heard  are  valid.  The  bottom  line  is,  if 
something  is  important  to  you,  you  will  find  a way  to  do  it.  We  all  have 
to  talk  to  other  prison  visitors  while  we  wait  in  line,  and  encourage  them 
to  participate  in  PRUP.  We  can't  reach  the  people  who  aren't  online 
without  YOUR  HELP! 

The  prisons  will  change  even  if  we  don't  all  participate.  The  problem 
is  that  the  changes  will  be  for  WORSE,  instead  of  BETTER!  If  that's  not 
ok  with  you,  please  participate  in  a Prison  Reform  Unity  Day  observance  in 
your  state.  Please  don't  think  that  there  will  be  enough  people  without 
you.  Only  YOU  can  fill  your  place  in  a rally,  and  it's  going  to  take  ALL 
OF  US  to  get  the  job  done! 

LINDA  TANT  MILLER 

Original  Message  

Date:  Friday,  October  04,  2002  8:46  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Penpal  Requests 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings, 

Here  is  a request  from  Manuel  Redwoman,  on  behalf  of  4 prisoners  at 
Montana  State  Prison. 

Could  you  please  add  them  to  any  relevant  free  list  that  you  have  access 
to? 

Stephen  Bartle  #42300 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge 
MT  59722 

David  Dackson  #38961 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge 
MT  59722 

Both  of  them  will  write  anyone  but  are  white  so  please  put  them  on  all 
free  lists  except  Native  American. 

Here  are  two  requests  from  Native  Americans: 

Ted  The  Boy  #43758  26  years  old 

700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge 
MT  59722 

Paul  Wright  #33372  29  years  old 

700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deerlodge 
MT  59722 

For  further  information  please  write  to  them  directly. 

Many  thanks  for  your  help, 

Brigitte 

thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

DusticeforFirstNationsPrisoners 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  The  Field"  

Date:  Wed,  17  Dul  2002  08:35:17  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 


------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="RUSTYWIRE/FIELD" 

http : //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/ starship/ field . html 
Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

The  Field  by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

There  is  a field  not  too  far  off,  it  isn't  exactly  all  green  in  color  and 
it  really  isn't  flat,  but  it  is  not  too  far  off,  just  across  the  wash. 

Smoky  was  a smoke  grey  horse  we  had,  he  sure  was  feisty  if  you  didn't 
handle  him  right  like  when  we  road  him  to  the  trading  post  he  could  get 
spooked  and  the  next  thing  you  knew  you  were  going  past  the  trading  post 
hanging  on  for  dear  life  with  my  sister  hanging  onto  my  pants  trying  not 
to  fall  off.  The  old  folks  waiting  for  the  mail  outside  on  the  steps  would 
just  laugh.  That  was  the  kind  of  horse  we  had.  We  also  had  a Blackie,  a 
big  black  stallion,  but  gentle  and  easy  going.  We  used  to  ride  him 
bareback  and  he  wsa  a good  horse,  but  sure  was  slow.  He  sort  of  just  ate 
his  way  to  the  trading  post  from  home,  going  from  plant  to  plant.  When  we 
finally  got  there  he  liked  to  stand  by  himself,  we  did  not  have  to  tie  him 
up,  he  just  stood  there  and  waited  for  us  by  the  door.  I used  to  look  at 
him  and  he  would  always  be  looking  at  the  old  barn  next  to  RB's  barn,  that 
was  the  trader's  name,  RB  Foutz,  he  had  a few  bales  of  hay  there  and  you 
could  see  the  loose  bales  laying  on  the  ground  and  ol  d Blackie  always 
used  to  stand  there  and  look  that  way,  but  he  was  sort  of  old  and  the 
fence  was  too  high.  Everyone  once  in  a while  we  used  to  sneak  over  there 
and  grab  a handful  of  hay  and  give  it  him. 

Anyway,  these  two  horses  used  to  be  in  a small  corral  not  too  far  from 
the  house  and  my  dad  and  grandpa  used  to  use  those  old  time  yokes  and  plow 
you  steered  by  hand.  The  field  was  across  the  wash  and  you  see  that  wash 
is  pretty  steep,  there  is  nice  stream  at  the  bottom  which  always  had  water 

in  it  and  there  was  pond  right  there.  We  had  put  some  good  flat  rocks 

across  the  stream  so  you  could  walk  across  to  the  other  side.  The  trail  to 
the  field  was  well  worn.  I liked  it  and  didn't  like  it  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  nice  to  walk  in  that  pond,  but  usually  we  had  to  get  water  in 
buckets  to  carry  to  the  field  to  water  the  plants  there. 

That  old  plow  was  used  to  make  rows  for  planting  and  with  corn  we  used 
to  stand  behind  my  dad  and  follow  him  with  a bag  with  a few  kernels  in  our 

hand.  We  would  plant  them  in  the  side  of  the  furrow  and  had  to  be  sure  we 

didn't  bury  them  too  deep  or  too  shallow.  When  you  are  small  it  takes  a 
couple  of  years  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  but  you  finally  learn.  When  you  do 
this  you  can  see  the  trees  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  field  and  you  learn 
how  every  bush,  every  plant  looks,  because  you  stand  there  all  day.  At 
midday  we  would  go  home  and  eat  and  it  was  pretty  good. 

My  dad  used  to  tell  my  aunts  to  help,  so  they  could  get  an  equal  share 
of  the  corn  once  it  was  all  grown,  but  we  usually  didn't  see  them  around 
when  it  was  planting  time.  I can  see  still  my  father  with  the  horse  reigns 
around  his  neck  making  the  rows,  doing  that  takes  a lot  of  time,  but 
somehow  it  got  done. 

The  pond  at  the  bottom  of  the  wash  had  two  old  buckets  by  it  and  we 
would  have  to  take  those  buckets  and  dip  them  in  the  water  and  carry  them 
up  to  the  field.  We  used  to  put  two  buckes  of  water  on  each  each  plant. 

When  you  are  small  you  think  about  the  steps  you  take  to  carry  the  water, 

I remember  it  took  about  300  steps  to  get  the  the  field,  I still  remember 
each  one.  My  foot  prints  are  still  there  somewhere.  That  is  what  you  call 
dry  farming,  when  you  had  to  water  each  plat  twice  a week.  It  was 
something  we  all  did,  everyone  in  the  family.  My  sister  during  this  time 
of  the  year  sure  liked  going  to  the  Christian  Reformed  Church  for  bible 
learning  during  this  time  every  year,  but  after  the  growing  season  was 
over  she  wouldn't  go  anywhere  but  stay  home.  I kind  of  think  she  did  that 
so  she  wouldn't  have  to  carry  water. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  good  about  it  is  you  see  those  corn  stalks 
grow  and  just  before  it  is  time  to  pick  the  corn,  my  dad  used  to  take  us 
out  there  and  cut  off  a stalk  at  the  root  level  and  open  it  up  for  us.  We 
used  to  chew  on  this  part  and  it  was  sweet,  like  sugar  cane,  it  sure  was 


good.  My  grandma  and  mom  used  to  go  out  and  gather  the  corn  pollen  dusting 
eat  plant  top,  I can  still  she  the  leather  pouches  they  would  carry  and 
how  they  were  all  yellow  colored  inside.  Sometimes  I remember  my 
grandmother,  putting  corn  pollen  on  my  head  and  on  my  tongue  and  blessing 
me,  my  mother  used  to  do  the  same  with  us  kids.  That  pollen  came  from  our 
field,  our  work  and  was  a part  of  our  life.  I still  have  those  pouches  and 
they  are  still  yellow,  it  is  our  way  of  life  even  now  that  I am  far  from 
home.  This  is  what  I remember  about  that  field  just  across  the  wash  not 
too  far  from  here.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

- "RE:  Poem:  To  a Native  Teenager"  

Date:  Tue,  3 Sep  2002  14:45:53  EDT 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : To  a Native  Teenager  (by  Chief  Dan  George) 

In  a message  dated  9/2/02  4:58:33  PM  Eastern  Daylight  Time, 
ozi@ozramp.net.au  writes: 

You  are  unhappy  because 
you  live  far  from  the  city 
that  promises  everything  and 
you  think  yourself  to  be  poor 
because  you  live  among  your  people. 

But  when  you  live  like 

a person  of  city  breeding 

you  will  not  hear  the  plants  say: 

eat  off  me, 

nor  will  you  take 

from  the  animals  because  of  hunger. 

The  ground  will  be  so  hard 
that  you  will  want  to  run 
from  place  to  place,  and 
when  you  have  gone  too  far 
there  will  be  no  moss  to  rest  on, 
nor  will  your  back  find 
a tree  to  lean  against. 

Your  thirsty  throat 

will  long  to  savor  water 

from  the  cup  of  your  hand; 

instead  the  liquid  that  lives  in  a bottle 

will  burn  your  tongue, 

soften  your  mind, 

and  make  your  heart  ache 

for  the  sweetness  of  spring  water. 

Tears  will  keep  your  eyes  moist 
because  a thousand  small  suns 
that  never  come  nor  go 
flicker  everywhere. 

The  wind  will  not  carry 

messages  from  land  to  land, 

and  the  odor  of  countless  machines 

will  press  on  your  chest 

like  the  smell  of  a thousand  angry  skunks. 

You  will  look  at  the  sky 
to  pray  for  soft  rain; 
instead  you  will  find 
above  the  tree  tops 
lives  another  city 


that  stands  between  you 

and  the  guidance  of  stars, 

and  you  will  wonder  where  city  people 

keep  their  dead. 

A longing  will  rise  in  your  heart 
for  the  days  of  your  boyhood,  and 
your  fingers  will  grip  the  sacred  tooth 
you  hid  in  your  coat  pocket. 

But  the  train  that  carried  you  into 
the  city  never  brought  the  spirit  along 
that  guides  lost  hunters  through  the  woods. 

Again  and  again  your  eyes  will  try  to  see 
the  evening  dripping  off  the  sun 
like  wild  honey  and  your  nostrils 
will  quiver  for  the  scent  of  water 
that  tumbled  through  the  canyons 
of  your  childhood. 

You'll  stand  at  a corner 

amidst  the  noise 

and  bow  your  head  in  despair 

because  you  are  humbled 

by  the  desire  to  touch 

your  father's  canoe 

that  he  carved  when  you  were  born. 

Wherever  you  look 

there  is  nothing  your  eyes  know, 

and  when  weakness  settles  into  your  legs 

you  will  recognize  your  brother 

by  the  shadow  his  hunched  body  casts 

in  the  corner  of  a street, 

in  a city  where  people  walk 

without  seeing  the  tears 

in  each  other's  eyes. 

Chief  Dan  George 

http: //www. compu smart . ab . ca/deadmantalking/nativeteen . htm 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  30  Sep  2002  06:10:12  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  14-20 


OKAKOPA 

(October) 

(Ikuwa) 

14 

You  speak,  ...  and  I can  hear  your  voice  in  the  very  silence  of  my  soul. 

15 

How  much  more  interesting  is  the  tapestry  woven  of  many  colors  than  that 
woven  of  only  one  hue. 

16 

The  wind  whispers  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
below. 

17 

The  land  trembles  --  Pele  is  awakening! 

18 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  all  life. 


19 


We  bless  the  earth  ...  and  are  blessed  by  it. 

20 

If  you  would  see  all  the  world,  climb  to  the  mountain's  pinnacle. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE ; This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Oct  7 08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Oct  10,  10:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Oct  10,  7:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  11,  4:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  11,  1:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  11,  10:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  11,  7:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  11,  4:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  11,  1:00  PM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  Backbone  of  the  World  - The  Blackfoot 
Veteran  filmmaker,  George  Burdeau  journeys  home  to  his  own  Blackfoot 
reservation  to  explore  his  tribe's  crucial  struggle  to  forge  a new 
identity.  Under  his  guidance,  a team  of  young  Blackfoot  filmmakers  use  a 
melange  of  documentary,  experimental  and  cinema  verite  formats  to  join  the 
ancient  legend  of  "Scarface"  with  contemporary  stories  that  parallel  the 
Native  American  experience.  Literally  backed  up  against  a wall,  the 
Blackfoot  reservation  lies  in  the  great  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  - 
known  to  the  tribe  as  the  "Backbone  of  the  World".  The  Badger  Two  Medicine, 
a 130,000  acre  tract  of  treaty  land  has  recently  been  opened  for  oil 
drilling  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  An  important  spiritual  retreat  for 
the  Blackfoot  people,  the  Badger  Canyon  region  is  now  threatened  by  water 
contamination  and  the  inevitable  destruction  of  plants  used  for  medicinal 
and  spiritual  purposes.  In  examining  the  issues  of  modernism  vs.  tradition 
and  nature  vs.  commerce,  Burdeau  and  his  team  of  modern  storytellers 
search  for  ways  to  preserve  the  sacred  land  of  their  ancestors  for  current 
and  future  generations.  "Backbone  of  the  World"  is  part  of  the  "First 
Peoples'  TV'series  made  possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit 
organization  working  to  bring  Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

Video  available  from  Rattlesnake  Productions 
PHONE  (406)  586  1151 
E-MAIL:  proberts@mcn . net 

— "RE:  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  07  Oct  2002  10:27:26  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Different  Drums  features  Thunderhand  Doe  and  the 
Medicine  Show  + more  . . . 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/07  - 10/10 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  - Thunderhand  Doe  and  the  Medicine  Show 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  - Columbus  Day  Stumbles  Upon  Indigenous  Peoples  Day 
1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/07  - 10/10 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 


http://www.nativeamenicacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 

Native  America  Calling  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  the  National  Summit 
on  Emerging  Tribal  Economies  at  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza,  this  Monday 
through  Thursday. 

MON  - 10/07:  Current  Events: 

Native  runners  have  trekked  2,800  miles  across  the  country  to  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  ensure  the  Court  is  reminded  of  tribal 
sovereignty.  Western  Shoshone  members  have  won  the  support  of  an 
international  human  rights  organization  in  their  battle  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  But  will  it  save  their  cattle  from  being  auctioned  off?  In 
Toronto,  it's  the  media  arts  that  will  be  the  showcase  of  the  ImagineNative 
Art  Festival.  And  rumor  has  it  that  the  new  Miss  America  is  a Cherokee 
Princess?  And  what  activities  do  you  have  planned  for  Columbus  Day? 

TUE  - 10/08:  The  Great  Anishinabe  Canoe  Race: 

How  do  a Japanese  environmentalist,  traditional  Native  American  food,  and 
an  impromptu  canoe  race  spark  a long-term  commitment  to  Minnesota's  Native 
youth?  The  environmentalist  initially  came  to  America,  specifically  to  the 
Leech  Lake  Ojibwe  Reservation,  to  purchase  wild  rice  and  maple  syrup.  While 
there,  an  impromptu  canoe  race  was  created  which  inspired  the  young  people. 
Masau  Yamamoto,  the  environmentalist,  decided  to  sponsor  the  event 
annually,  with  winners  receiving  an  all  expense  paid  trip  to  Japan.  How  can 
international  communities  support  our  youth?  Invited  guests  include 
Anishinabe  leader  Dennis  Banks  and  Mr.  Yamamato. 

WED  - 10/09:  Flathead  Split  Family  Initiative: 

The  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana  consists  of  the  Salish,  Kootenai  and 
Pend  Oreille  tribes.  Tribal  members  will  soon  vote  on  a measure  that  would 
open  up  Flathead  enrollment  to  lineal  descent.  Citizenship  currently 
requires  one-quarter  blood  quantum  from  one  of  the  three  tribes.  The 
proposal  would  allow  any  descendant  of  an  enrolled  member,  past  or  present, 
to  be  eligible.  But  traditionalists  argue  it  will  dilute  their  political 
power  and  culture,  decrease  per  capita  payments,  harm  the  tribal  resource 
base,  and  potentially  end  efforts  to  increase  the  tribal  land  base.  Will 
the  Flathead  Nation  remain  split  on  the  issue? 

THU  - 10/10:  Skin  Tight  Blues: 

Do  Native  people  get  the  blues?  Of  course  we  do.  In  fact,  we  get  a variety 
of  the  blues.  We  get  the  wailing  blues,  the  nightmare  blues,  the  crazy 
blues,  the  Big  Mountain  blues  and  the  Cheyenne  Blues.  Put  it  all 
together85and  you  get  the  Skin  Tight  Blues.  It's  a new  compilation  of 
First  Nations  artists  with  a dash  of  Native  American  tunes.  It  features  14 
artists  from  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Are  you  looking  for  some  musical  medicine 
for  the  blues?  Guests  include  assistant  producer  Elaine  Bomberry  of 
Sweetgrass  Records,  singer/songwriter  Keith  Secola,  and  several  artists  who 
have  contributed  songs  to  the  CD. 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 
Boozhoo,  Posho!  Greetings! 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  listeners  can  look  forward  to  hearing 
Native  music  about  birds,  mountains,  reservations.  Maze,  infancy,  children, 
adults  and  ancestors.  Also,  dancing  together  in  the  humid  Western  Great 
Lakes  and  the  arid  Four  Corners  areas  of  Turtle  Island. 

We'll  also  look  into  love,  loyalty  and  determination  on  the  Indian  rodeo 
trail  and  taking  that  stairway  to  Ishpeming  (heaven). 

Warm  Springs  Quilt  Man  gets  us  started  with  the  title  song  from  his  "Three 
Sisters"  CD. 

Flutist  Mark  Woerpel  plays  an  honor/blessing  for  a new  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Indian  community  with  a song  from  his  CD  for  little  ones,  "On 
Little  Wings . " 

Emcee  Eddie  Benton  gets  us  going  on  the  pow  wow  trail  with  the  Bad  River 
Singers  and  an  "Intertribal, " but  warm  up  first,  it's  a long  one! 

Robert  Tree  Cody  and  Tony  Redhouse  get  us  mellow  flute-wise  with  two  great 
songs,  "Bird  Song"  and  "Maze."  Likewise,  the  grandchildren  of  Shinnecock 
Chief  Thunderbird,  the  Thunderbird  Sisters,  bring  us  two  great  songs, 
"Native  Child"  and  "We  are  the  Children." 

Emcee,  comedian,  entertainer  and  judge  Vincent  Craig  lets  us  in  on  his 
story  telling  abilities  with  the  "Legend  of  Chizzi." 


Ulali  and  the  Thunderbird  Singers  remind  us  of  our  past  with  the  "The 
Ancestor  Song."  Flutist  John  Ranier,  Dr.  keeps  us  in  the  Four  Corners  with 
a "Taos  Round  Dance." 

VOICES  takes  the  program  beat  up  a few  clicks  with  an  urban  sound  by  2002 
NAMMY  award  winner  Dana  with  her  cover  of  "Stairway  to  Heaven." 

Robbie  Robertson  backed  by  Walela  and  inspiration  by  Chief  Joseph  sings  and 
talks  to  us  of  "Words  of  Fire  Deeds  of  Blood." 

'til  next  week,  'chi  'meegwitch!  & Way  Way  Nen ! 

Jim  DeNomie  & Barbara  Jersey 
VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 10/07:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 10/08:  4am 
Saturday  - 10/12:  3pm 
Sunday  - 10/13:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 10/14:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  - Thunderhand  Joe  and  the  Medicine  Show 
Thunderhand  Joe  and  the  Medicine  Show  have  been  rocking  casinos  and 
festivals  all  over  NDN  country  this  summer.  This  week  on  Different  Drums, 
we  feature  a conversation  with  former  Redbone  drummer  "Thunderhand"  Joe 
Gonzales  from  the  Mescalero  Apache  tribe,  along  with  a liberal  sampling  of 
songs  from  his  band's  outstanding  new  CD.  Tune  in  for  interesting  words 
and  great  music,  as  we  feature  an  entire  hour  from  Thunderhand  Joe  and  the 
Medicine  Show  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  10/08:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  10/09:  4am 
Saturday  10/12:  5pm 
Sunday  10/13:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  10/14:  6am 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

News  stories  this  week  are  about  a circuit  rider  engineer  for  Native  radio, 
an  electronic  mental  health  support  facility  for  Native  people,  a border 
tribe  importing  prescription  drugs  from  Canada  to  resell,  and  the  George 
Catlin  art  showing  at  the  Renwick  Gallery  in  Washington  DC. 

This  week's  Living  Voices  interview  is  with  Warm  Springs  Apache  artist  Bob 
Haozous . 

All  this  as  well  as  our  regular  features,  calendar  of  events  and  music. 

Check  our  events  calendar  online  anytime  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  10/09:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  10/10:  4am 
Saturday  10/12:  6pm 
Sunday  10/13:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  10/14:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  - Columbus  Day  Stumbles  Upon  Indigenous  Peoples  Day 
Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  we  set  the  scene  for  Columbus  Day  --  which  is 
coming-up  next  Monday  --  the  national  holiday  now  known  in  some  areas  as 
Indigenous  Peoples  Day.  We'll  hear  topical  music  from  Annie  Humphrey, 

Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  Robbie  B.,  XIT,  and  Jim  Boyd.  The  Navajo  band 
Blackfire  weighs-in  with  strong  opinions  on  the  topic  saying  "I've  never 
met  a Native  Person  who  celebrates  Columbus  Day!"  We'll  also  hear  from 
Star  Nayea,  Julian  B.  and  Brule's  Paul  LaRouche. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  10/10:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  10/11:  4am 
Saturday  10/12:  4pm 
Sunday  10/13:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  10/14:  5am 


Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 


To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  8 Oct  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  Dohn  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Honor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Dapanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 

When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Doseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

Dohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Doanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Doanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 


Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 


Headman-Don  Redbean 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Tue,  24  Sep  2002  08:19:18  -0700 
Sub j : Georgia  Powwows 

Horse  Creek  American  Indian  Heritage  Association 

Intertribal  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Fest 

November  1,  2,&  3,  2002 

195  Golf  Course  Road 

Warrenville  SC  29851 

Headman:  Jeff  Whaley 

Headlady:  Lisa  Kirchner 

MC:  Wes  Hicks  AD:  Little  Hawk 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Info:  803-663-9289 

email:  ladyhawkdreamer@yahoo.com 

Native  American  Festival 

Banks  County  Recreation  Park  Horse  Arena 

Homer  GA 

October  26,  2002 

Host  Drums:  Plainsmen  & Buffalo  Heart 
Info:  706-335-2964 


From:  "Maria  M"  <m.martinezl@chello.nlwrote> 

Sub j : Kentucky  Pow-wows  & Events  (septmeber  -October  2002) 

Newsgroup:  soc . culture . native 

Hi  gang 
Take  a look, 
maria 

Who  can  number  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  days  of 
eternity? 

Kentucky  Powwows  & Events 

(Dates  & places  may  change.  Contact  event  for  confirmation). 

ADD  your  event! 

October  25-27,  2002 

Place:  Louisville, Kentucky — E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park. 

Event:  O.R.N.A.I.C  ( Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community)  6th 
annual  Unity  Festival 

Host  Drum:All  Nations/Invited  drums.  Southeastern  Asso. 

Of  Native  American  People  and  Change  Of  Breeze. 

Head  Female  Dancer:Donna  Dunn 
Head  Male  Dancer:  3eff  Hatmaker 
Head  Veteran:  Mike  Dunn 
Announcer:  Barry  Brown 

There  will  be  about  25  booths, We  will  also  have  our  Kentucky  Native 
American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  for  you  to  go  in  and  look  around. 

For  more  information  please  contact  Randy  Jackson  at  (502)  969-1339  or 
Bruce  Brading  at  (502)  532-7290 


Date:  Sat,  06  Jul  2002  14:40:39  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 
Sub j : More  upcoming  powwows  & festivals 


Mailing  List: 


Tn-Ind  <tn-ind@highertech . net> 


Here  are  more  event  listings  transcribed  from  powwow  flyers: 


October  12-13:  The  10th  Annual  Fort  Payne  Depot  Museum  Indian  Festival;  at 
Union  Park  in  downtown  Fort  Payne,  AL.  This  is  a special  honoring  and 
healing  powwow  dedicated  to  all  veterans,  and  hosted  by  the  Native  American 
Honor  Guard  and  Warrior  Society.  No  admission  charged.  HD  - Buffalo  Heart; 

HM  - Derry  Smith;  HL  - Ellen  Rosco;  MC  - Gary  Smith.  This  event  features 
intertribal  dancing,  storytellers,  flute  players,  demonstrations,  arts  & 
crafts,  and  Native  foods.  All  veterans  invited;  all  dancers  welcome.  Hours: 
Saturday  & Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  Info:  Derry  Lang  (256)  492-5217. 

Oct.  25-27:  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow;  277A1  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 
HD  - Medicine  River  Singers;  GD  - Gunpowder  River  Singers;  MC  - Dohn  Little 
Hawk;  ST  - Bonnie  Redbird  Feather;  AD  - Doug  "Red"  Kirby;  HV  - Clyde  Maize; 
Honored  Elder  - Earl  Bear  Taylor,  warrior;  HM  & HL  - TBA.  Admission:  $5.00 
(adults  over  12),  $3.00  (children  12  & under,  senior  citizens)  - maximum  of 
$16.00  per  family.  Dancers  in  regalia  admitted  free. 

Hours:  Friday  (Children's  Day),  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - ? 

(GE  at  12:00  noon  & 7:00  pm);  Sunday,  10:00  am  - 5:00  pm  (GE  at  12:00  noon). 
All  hours  are  Central  Time.  Getting  there:  on  1-40  between  Dackson,  TN  & 
Dickson,  TN,  take  Exit  143,  go  south  on  Hwy.  13  about  21  miles  to  Linden, 
turn  west  on  Hwy.  412  towards  Parsons;  go  thru  town,  and  at  top  of  hill  on 
west  side  take  a left  on  Airport  Road;  continue  1.6  miles  to  powwow. 

Events  include  Native  American  dancing,  arts  & crafts  vedors.  Native 
American  food,  bow  & arrow  demonstration,  and  hawk  throwing  demo.  Motels: 
Deerfield  Inn,  Parsons,  901-847-4700;  Deerfield  Inn,  Hohenwald, 

931-796-1500;  & Dakes  Motor  Inn,  Hwy.  412  West,  901-847-6387.  Info:  Spotted 
Horse  Trading  Co.,  P.0.  Box  277,  Linden,  TN  37096;  Ray  or  Sharon  Benge  (931) 
589-5876  or  rbenge@tds.net. 

Date:  Sun,  25  Aug  2002  15:51:21  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub  j : More  Powwows,  Festivals  & related  events 

Powwows,  Indian  Festivals  & other  Events  of  Interest 

Most  of  the  following  information  was  transcribed  directly  from  powwow 
flyers  or  informational  brochures.  Some  was  taken  from  tourism  guidebooks 
or  shared  by  friends  over  the  internet. 

Feel  free  to  copy  & share  with  others. 

Oct.  11-13:  Clarksville  Area  Intertribal  Powwow  - at  the  N.C.C.  Powwow 
Grounds  outside  Port  Royal  State  Park,  located  on  the  Red  River,  near 
Adams,  TN,  off  1-24,  exit  11.  Hosted  by  the  Native  American  Cultural 
Circle.  All  dancers  are  welcome.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Admission:  Adults  - $5.00,  Children  & Seniors  - $2.00.  HD:  Medicine  River. 
Hours:  Friday  (Kid's  Day)  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm,  Saturday  9:00  am  - 9:00  pm, 
Sunday  10:00  am  - 6:00  pm.  Info:  Ingrid  Baker  (931)  326-5837  or 
Nccircle@aol.com,  or  try  the  website  at:  www.Nccircle.org. 

Oct.  12-13:  Fort  Maurepas  Living  History  Weekend  - on  Front  Beach  Boulevard, 
Ocean  Springs,  MS.  Reenactment  of  the  daily  life  of  the  French  Marines, 
Native  Americans  and  early  settlers  of  the  Ocean  Springs  area  between  1699 
and  1702.  There  will  be  sutlers,  craftsmen,  flag  raising  ceremonies,  drill, 
musket  and  cannon  firings.  No  admission  charge.  Info:  P.O.  Box  187,  Ocean 
Springs,  MS  39566.  Phone:  (228)  875-4424  or  check  out  the  website  at 
www. ocean springs chamber . com. 

Oct.  26-27:  25th  Annual  Pioneer  and  Indian  Festival  - at  the  Mississippi 
Crafts  Center  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  milepost  102.4,  near  Ridgeland,  MS. 

Enjoy  arts,  crafts,  period  music  & dancing,  Choctaw  dance  & chants, 

African  American  spirituals,  Bluegrass  and  Gospel  music,  and  the  aromas 
and  flavors  of  traditional  foods.  No  admission  charge. 

Info:  Craftsmen's  Guild  of  Mississippi,  Inc., 


P.O.  Box  69,  Ridgeland , MS  39158.  Phone:  (601)  856-7546. 


Nov.  1-3:  6th  Annual  A. I. A.  Powwow  - at  NSA  Mid-South  Navy  Gym, 

Millington,  TN.  Hosted  by  the  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington, 
this  competition  event  will  award  $200.00  1st.  Place  and  $100.00  2nd  Place 
prize  money  in  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  and  Traditional  dance  styles 
and  Women's  Buckskin,  Cloth,  Fancy,  and  Dingle  dance  styles.  $50.00  1st. 
Place  & $25.00  2nd  Place  will  be  awarded  in  Children's  Classes  (ages  7-15) 
for  Boy's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  & Traditional  and  Girl's  Buckskin,  Cloth, 
Fancy,  & Dingle.  Tiny  Tots  will  be  paid  $10.00  each.  Each  category  must 
have  a minimum  of  4 dancers,  and  dancers  must  dance  in  3 of  the  4 Grand 
Entries.  There  will  be  no  combined  categories,  and  all  decisions  by  the 
Dance  Contest  Committee  are  final. 

HM:  Grady  Dones  (Cherokee/Shawnee);  HL:  Georgie  Ferguson  (Pointe-au-Chien) ; 
AD:  Randy  Solomon  (Choctaw);  MC:  Ken  Dixon  (Choctaw);  A. I. A.  Princess: 
Cheyenne  Hartley  (Comanche);  Tiah  Piah  Gourd  Society  Princess:  Kathleen 
Mabe  (Comanche);  Head  of  Security:  Ron  Woodall  (Cherokee); 

HND:  Greywolf  Singers;  HSD:  Billy  Evanshorse;  ST:  Bonnie  Red  Bird. 

Hours:  Friday,  6:00  pm  - 10:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 10:00  pm; 

Sunday,  11:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  First  two  guest  drums  will  be  paid  $100.00 
day  money.  Admission:  Adults  - $4.00,  Seniors  & Children  under  12  - $2.00. 
Info:  (901)  876-3900. 

Nov.  7-10:  21st.  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow  - at  Lynn  Haven,  FL  (near 
Panama  City) . A contest  powwow,  sponsored  by  the  North  Bay  Clan  of  Muskogee 
Creek  Tribe  of  Florida,  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  FL,  this  event 
is  free  to  the  public,  with  a small  fee  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
dance  competition.  Dudges  will  be  chosen  from  vendors  & dancers  who  are  not 
competing.  AD:  Keith  Badger;  HSD:  The  Descendants.  All  a bridge  and  look 
for  North  Bay  Clan  signs.  Grounds  are  on  the  right. 

Info:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

Note:  those  seeking  more  information  on  Mississippi  events  may  wish  to 
contact  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Tourism  at  1-800-927-6378  or  log 
onto  the  web  at  www.visitmississippi.org;  those  wanting  more  information 
on  Virginia  events  can  try  Virginia  Tourism  Corporation  at  (804)  786-2071 
or  www.VIRGINIA.org. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Updated  12  September  2002 

October  2002 

October  11-12  - Fur  Trade  and  Living  History  Celebration 
Location:  Chouteau  Memorial  Museum,  Salina,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  434-2224. 

October  11-13  - Hagerstown  Powwow 

Location:  Hagerstown  Fairgrounds,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (301)  791-3246;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

October  11-13  - Third  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 
Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  and  Resort,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show  and 
art  market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Contact:  (989)  775-4121,  kdcronkite@sagchip . org; 
www.sagchip.org/ culture/ zii biwing. 

October  12  - Third  Annual  Cowlitz  Indian  Tribe  Powwow 
Location:  Toledo  High  School,  Toledo,  Washington. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  1 pm  and  7 pm.  Participant  dinner.  Royalty  competition. 
Contact:  Bob  Bouchard  (360)  883-0985,  Rabouch@aol.com. 


October  12  - Eleventh  Annual  Berkeley  Celebration,  Indigenous  Peoples  Day, 
Powwow  and  Indian  Market 

Location:  Martin  Luther  King  Ir  Park,  Berkeley,  California. 

Notes:  Open  10  am  to  6 pm.  Exhibition  dancing  10  am  to  noon. 

Gourd  Dancing  noon.  Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Intertribal  and  contest  dancing. 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome,  open  to  the  public.  MC,  Tom  Phillips; 

Arena  Director,  Henry  Dohnson;  Head  Man,  Randy  Shirley; 

Head  Lady,  Leslie  Deer;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Stronghold; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Humming  Bird  Singers. 

Contact:  Shar  Suke,  Indigenous  Peoples  Day  Committee, 

5245  College  Ave  #645,  Oakland  CA  94618,  (510)  595-5520, 
ipdayl01202@yahoo . com . 

October  12-13  - Kauai  Powwow 

Location:  Kukui  Grove  Pavillion,  Lihue,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Kauai  Pow  Wow  Council. 

There  are  also  a variety  of  cultural  events  the  week  preceding  the  powwow. 
Contact:  (808)  335-5427;  www.kauaipowwow.com. 

October  12-13  - Drums  on  the  Pocomoke  Powwow 
Location:  Cypress  Park,  Pokomoke,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Open  from  10  am  to  5 pm.  Grand  Entry  noon. 

Host  Drum,  Gunpowder  River  Singers.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Admission  $2,  12  and  under  free. 

Contact:  Gail  Fox  (757)  331-2188;  Diane  Baldwin  (757)  824-3060; 

Trudy  Smack  (302)  732-9350. 

October  15-lanuary  12  - Blue  Gem,  White  Metal  lewelry  Exhibit 
Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

October  18-20  - Kanuchi  Festival 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  18-20  - Sasser  Intertribal  Native  American  Gathering 
Location:  Sasser  Flea  Market,  Hwy  82  and  520,  Sasser,  Georgia. 

Notes:  Free  admission,  public  welcome,  kids  day  Friday. 

Host  Drum,  Drum  of  the  Descendents.  Vendor  inquiries  welcome. 

Contact:  Chief  Dream  Walker  (912)  338-0050  or  (912)  288-1266. 

October  19-20  - Ninth  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Parkside  Middle  School,  2400  Fourth  St,  lackson,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry,  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Head  Veteran,  Dale  Anderson;  MC,  Larry  Plamondon; 

Arena  Director,  Odel  Chalifoux.  Head  Dancers  selected  each  session. 
Contact:  Linda  Cypret  (616)  781-6409,  nimkiikwew@msn.com; 

Heather  Miller  (517)  768-8018;  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com. 

October  24-25  - Cherokee  Heritage  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  25-27  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Admission  $6,  $3  ages  6-12.  MC,  Rick  Bird; 
Arena  Director,  Mike  Bissonette;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Lake  Vermilion  Singers; 

Head  Man  and  Head  Lady  selected  daily. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180,  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com . 

October  25-27  - ORNAIC  Sixth  Annual  Unity  Festival 
Location:  E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community. 


Host  Drum,  All  Nations;  Head  Man,  left  Hatmaker;  Head  Lady,  Donna  Dunn; 
Head  Veteran,  Mike  Dunn;  MC,  Barry  Brown. 

The  Kentucky  Native  American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  will  also  be  present 
Contact:  Randy  lackson  (502)  969-1339;  Bruce  Brading  (502)  532-7290. 

October  25-27  - Remember  the  Elders  Powwow 
Location:  Tama  Tribal  Town,  Whigham,  Georgia. 

Contact:  (229)  762-3165. 

October  26  - Intertribal  Gourd  Dance 

Location:  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

October  31  - Halloween  Handgame  and  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  2002 

November  2 - Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  and  Anniversary  Powwow 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Building,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

November  2-3  - Alabama  Native  American  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Dora  City  Park,  Dora,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  drums  welcome.  Gates  open  8 am. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  10  am,  Sunday  noon.  No  pets. 

Contact:  Skippy  Smith  (205)  648-8727;  Bill  Newton  (205)  648-0962. 

November  6-10  - AISES  2002  National  Conference 
Location:  Tulsa  Convention  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact : www. aises . org/index. html . 

November  7-8  - American  Indian  Center  of  Indiana  First  Annual 

Veteran's  Day  Powwow 

Location:  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  347-5160,  (800)  745-5872. 

November  7-10  - Twenty  First  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Location:  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 

Notes:  Dance  competition,  small  entrance  fee.  Free  admission. 

Arena  Director,  Keith  Little  Badger;  Host  Southern  Drum,  The  Descendents 
All  drums  welcome.  School  programs  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Contact:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

November  8-10  - White  Buffalo  Society  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Market  of  Marion,  Rt.  441,  Belleview,  Florida. 

Notes:  Tipi  contest,  arts  and  crafts  contest. 

Contact:  Laughing  Eyes  Holcomb  (352)  625-2279. 

November  10  - Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2300. 

November  10-11  - Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Center,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-3795. 

November  10-12  - Harley  Paiute  Campground  Powwow 

Location:  Harley  Paiute  Campground,  CR  309,  Georgetown,  Florida. 


Notes:  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Carla  (386)  328-9988;  Familydrumsinger@aol.com. 

November  11  - Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2156,  (405)  364-1206. 

November  11  - Pawnee  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

November  14-17  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  MC,  Rick  Bird;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy. 
Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings, 3erry@NativeWayProductions . com 

November  15-16  - Muscogee  Film  Festival 
Location:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700  ext  220. 

November  15-17  - Gread  American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Richmond  Showplace,  3000  Mechanicsville  Tpke.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Over  $10,000  in  dance  and  drum  prize  money. 

Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  225-8877;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  15-17  - Indian  Territory  Festival 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Art  Gallery,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  259-1772. 

November  16  - 2002  Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Location:  Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds,  3750  Flarris  St,  Eureka,  California. 
Notes:  10  am  to  11  pm.  Intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 
Elders'  honoring  ceremony,  Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts. 

All  dancers  welcome.  MC,  Randy  Edmonds. 

Contact:  The  Norther  California  Indian  Development  Council  (707)  445-8451, 
www.ncidc.org. 

November  16  - Fifth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society 
Gourd  Dance  and  Social 

Location:  Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5  pm  and  7-8  pm,  dinner  5-7  pm. 

Intertribal  dancing  8-10  pm.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Flead  Dancers:  Dick  King,  Teed  Howard,  Mel  Hoefling,  Rich  Perry; 

Head  Singer,  Earl  Fenner.  Please  bring  a covered  dish  to  share  for  dinner, 
drinks  and  meat  provided. 

Contact:  Mel  Hoefling  (812  327-6875  after  4 pm; 
whitestargourddancesociety@yahoo.com. 

December  2002 

December  7 - Cherokee  Clothing  Class  and  Adams  Corner  Christmas 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

December  15  - Powwow  Photograph  Exhibit 

Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

December  21  - Winter  Solstice  Walk 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

December  31  - New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 


Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 


December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society  New  Year's  Eve  Dance 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7935. 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 
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October  11th,  2002 

12th  Annual  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  Business  Awards 
Thunder  Bay,  ON 
(807)  623-5397 

October  11-13,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 

Location:  Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Contact:  Kim  Cronkite  (989)  775-4121 

Email:  kdcronkite@sagchip.org 

Website:  www.sagchip.org/culture/ ziibiwing 

October  11  - 14,  2002 

1st  Native  Women's  Broomball  Tournament 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

(807)  625  0327 

October  12-13,  2002 

1th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  MI 
Contact:  layna  Vineyard 
Email:  LaCholaja@aol.com 

Oct.  17  - 19,  2002 
National  Aboriginal  Women 
in  Leadership  Training  Conference 
Vancouver,  BC 
(250)  652-7097 

October  18  - 20,  2002 

Dreamcatcher  2002  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Celebrating  Past,  Present  and  Future  Dreams" 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
(780)  497-5188 

http://dreamcatcher.gmcc . ab . ca 
Oct.  21  - 24,  2002 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  SELF-CARE  CONFERENCE 
Native  Wellness  Institute  Tucson,  Az 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  loseph 


October  24  & 25 

Leadership  Symposium:  Strategic  Planning  and  Policy  Making 

Edmonton,  AB 

204-940-1703 

October  24  & 25 

International  Indigenous  Forum 

Vancouver  BC 

877-730-2555 

November  2-6 

National  Indian  Education  Association  33rd  Annual  Convention 
Billings,  Montana 
Contact:  (703)  838-2870 
www.NIEA.org 

November  6-10 
Canadian  Finals  Rodeo 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

November  6,  2002 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 

Winnipeg  Convention  Centre,  375  York  Avenue 

Youth  registrations : Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf . ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 
Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 

November  9-10 
Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Nov.  14  - 17,  2002 
Canadian  Indian  Finals  Rodeo 
Hobbema,  AB 

Nov.  18  - 22,  2002 
Train  the  Trainer  Workshop 
Edmonton,  AB 
(250)  614-4414 

November  21  - 23,  2002 

2nd  Annual  National  Lands  Managers  Gathering 
Vancouver,  BC 

705-657-7660  or  250-828-9732 

November  27  - December  1 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

Dec.  2 - 6,  2002 

Native  Welleness  Centre,  San  Diago,  Ca 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  Hoseph 

December  5-8,  2002 

The  6th  Annual  Aiokpachi  Tashka  Sepokni  Pow  Wow 

Held  in  Leesburg  Florida 

Location:  Hwy  27  South  of  Leesburg  Florida 

Information:  Marvin  T.  Silver  Fox  (352)  326-9294 

E-Mail  LeesburgPowwow@aol.com  Tom  Wolfeyes:  cell  (352)603-4070 


E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

December  26,  2003  to  January  4,  2004 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 

10  day  multicultural  event  showcasing  and  sharing  of  songs,  dances,  foods, 
arts  & crafts,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  each  unique  nation. 

An  event  to  inspire  the  youth  as  they  enter  into  the  21st  century. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  USA 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 
POBox  27626 

Tucson,  Arizona  85726-7626  USA 
Contact:  www.usaindianinfo.org 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  12  September  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

October  11  - 13,  2002:  3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market  at  the 
Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan.  For  more 
information  call  1-800-225-8172  (ext.  54121) 
or  email  kdcronkite@sagchip.org  or  visit  us  on  the  web  at 
www.sagchip.org/ cult ure/zii biwing 

October  18  - 20,  2002:  Satethieday  Annual  Dance  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

For  information  call:  912-832-3437 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City  park/ 

E.B.  Flamilton  Complex  Tifton,  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  Jerry  Laney 
229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Jerry@NativeWayProductions . com  You  can 
see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Lower  Muskogee  Creeks  Tama  Whigham,  Georgia  we  are 
having  a POWWOW  everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

November  9 - 10,  2002:  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  Wow 
Clearfield  Middle  School  Clearfield,  PA.  For  more  information  e-mail: 
pjcrow@hotmail.com  or  call  Paul  Snyder  at  814-834-6452. 

See  our  website  at:  http://clearfieldvdpw.homestead.com/clearfield.html 

November  14  - 17,  2002:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Jackson  Civic 
Center  (outdoors)  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  For  more  information  call  Jerry 
Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Jerry@NativeWayProductions . com 
You  can  see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 
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October  10th  - 13th,  2002 


17th  Annual  Many  Winters  Gathering  of  Elders 
Angles  Gate  Cultural  Center 
San  Pedro,  CA 

Hours:  Thursday  & Friday  5pm  - 9pm,  Sat  1pm  - 9pm,  Sun  1pm  - 6pm. 

No  cameras,  or  other  recording  equiptment  allowed. 

Info:  (310)  548-7705  (park  information) 

October  10th  - 13th,  2002 
Indian  National  Finals  Rodeo 
Soboba  Casino 
Soboba  Road 
San  Jacinto,  CA 

The  national  finals  will  be  held  here  for  the  next  three  years  thanks 
to  the  generous  support  of  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 

Come  see  the  best  rodeo  champions  in  all  of  Indian  Country. 

Info:  (406)  338-7774  or  (406)  336-2850 
web:  www.infrodeo.com 

October  11th  - 13th,  2002 
People  of  the  Pines  Powwow 
California  State  University  San  Bernardino 
San  Bernardino,  CA 

General  Info:  (909)  864-8933  or  (909)  880-3938 
Contest  powwow,  arts  and  craft  booths,  fry  bread  booths. 

Hours:  Friday  6pm  - Midnight,  Saturday  11am  - Midnight,  Sunday  11am  - 6pm. 

October  12th  - 13th,  2002 

San  Dimas  Western  Days  Exhibition  Powwow 

San  Dimas  Western  Days,  Library  Park 

Bonita  Ave  & Walnut  Ave 

San  Dimas,  CA 

October  llth-13th,  2002 

3rd  Annual  Indigenous  Peoples  Art  Market 

Soaring  Eagle  Casino  & Resort 

6800  Soaring  Eagle  Blvd. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

Event  features  Native  artists  competing  in  a juried  art  show  and 
art  market  with  over  $20,000  in  prize  money. 

Visit  website:  www. sagchip.org/culture/ziibiwing 
Info:  (989)  775-4121 

October  18th  - 20th,  2002 
Santa  Ynez  Powwow 
Live  Oak  Park 

Dust  south  of  Lake  Cachuma 
Santa  Ynez,  CA 
Info:  (805)  688-7997 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 

October  19th  - 20th,  2002 
9th  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 

Presented  by  the  Four  Winds  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley 
Leroy  Dackson  Park 
Ridgecrest,  CA 

Public  welcome,  free  admission,  free  parking.  Arts  and  crafts,  food. 

Drum  contest,  $100  first  place.  Opportunity  Drawing  for  27"  tv, 
dance  shawl,  star  quilt.  Host  Southern  Drum:  Crooked  Hat  Singers; 

Head  Man:  Henry  Allen;  Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen;  MC:  Lorenzo  Baca; 

Arena  Director:  Dave  Plunkett;  spiritual  advisor:  Robert  John. 

Hours:  Sat  10am  - 6pm,  Sun  10am  - 3pm. 

Info:  (760)  446-4749  or  (760)  375-3402 

October  25th  - 27th,  2002 
Indio  Bi-Annual  Powwow 


Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Food,  Crafts,  Contest  Dancing 
NOTE:  One  month  earlier  than  normal!! 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 

October  26th  - 27th,  2002 
Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow  Wow 
Placerville,  CA 
Info:  (530)  644-0844 

November  2nd  - 3rd,  2002 
Sejat  Spirit  Pow  Wow 
Heritage  Park 
12100  Mora  Drive 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 
Info:  (562)  946-6476 

Sat:  11am  - 10pm,  Sun:  11am  - 6pm.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Southwest  Intertribal  Marketplace 
Southwest  Museum 
234  Museum  Dr. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Admission  $8  public,  $6  Seniors  and  students. 

Children  six  and  under  are  free. 

Children's  Craft  Fair,  $2  additional  fee.  Hours  10am  - 5pm. 

Info:  (323)  221-2164  x 236 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Many  Birds  Powwow 
Wickerd  Farm 
Scotts  Road 
Menifee  Valley,  CA 
Info:  (909)  672-3020 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering 
Whittier  Narrows  Regional  Park 
Legg  Lake 

Rosemead  Blvd.  off  60  fwy 
South  El  Monte,  CA 

All  drums,  dancers  welcome.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

Special  dance  contests,  chicken  dance  contest  $100  winner  take  all, 
men's  jingle  $100  winner  take  all,  women's  grass  $100  winner  take  all. 
Food,  crafts  and  more.  Camping  for  dancers,  drummers  and  vendors. 
Hours:  Sat  10am  - 10pm,  Sun  10am  - 6pm.  MC:  David  Eaglehorse; 

Arena  Director:  Fred  Noswood;  Head  Man:  Leo  Nunez ; 

Head  Woman:  Nancy  Garcia;  Eagle  Staff:  Saginaw  Grant; 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Cloud;  Southern  Host  Drum:  Charlie  Cozad. 
Info:  (213)  353-9429  - vendors  and  princess  contest:  (562)  422-9099B 

November  16th,  2002 

Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St. 

Eureka,  CA 

10am  - 11pm,  intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 
Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts.  All  dancers  welcome. 

MC:  Randy  Edmonds 

Info:  (707)  445-8451  web:  www.ncidc.org 

December  6th  - 8th,  2002 
29  Palms  Band  Powwow 


Trump  29  Casino  (formerly  Spotlight  29) 

Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  12  September  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

OCTOBER  2002 

11-13  16th  Black  Hills  Expo.  Rushmore  Plaze,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  341-0925. 

11- 13  Hagerstown  Powwow.  Hagerstown  Dunior  College,  hagerstown,  MD. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

12- 13  9th  Annual  Burns  Pauite  Days.  Burns  High  School,  Burns,  OR. 

Info:  (541)  573-6770 

12-13  Two  Great  Rivers  Powwow.  Saline  County  Fair  Grounds,  Harrisburg,  IL 
Info:  (618)  252-6789 

11- 13  5th  Annual  Clarksville,  Tn  "Honoring  the  Ancesters"  Powwow.  Port 
Royal  State  Park,  just  outside  Clarksville,  Tn  . 

Info:  Doug  Kirby,  931-387-4538  or  jk4538@earthlink.net  ; 

Dave  Baker,  931-326-5837  or  bakerlodge@aol.com  . 

Host  drum  is  Medicine  River. 

12  Cherokee  Games  - Chunkie  Ball.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 
Info:  918-456-6007 

12- 13  11th  Annual  "Honoring  Tradition"  Pow  Wow.  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  Ypsilanti,  MI.  Info:  Hayna  Vineyard  LaCholaja@aol.com 

12-13  "Drums  on  the  Pocomoke"  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD. 

Info:  Gail  Fox  757-331-2188  midnightstar002@msn.com  or 
Diane  Baldwin  757-824-3060  firewolf@intercom . net  or 
Trudy  Smack  302-732-9350  pokey@9350@aol . com . Entertainment 
provided  by  NAMMY  nominated  recording  artist  Dave  White  Wolf  Trezak 
16-20  34th  Western  Navajo  Fair.  Fair  Gounds,  Tuba  City,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  283-3284 

18-20  Kanuchi  Festival.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

18-20  Intertribal  Native  American  Gathering  Southern  Band  Of  The 
Cherokee  Deer  Clan.  Sasser  Flea  Market  Hwy  520/82.  Info:  Chief  Dream 
Walker  White  912-338-0050  Or  Loretta  Walks  Proud  Hones  229-732-6236 

18- 20  Ossahatchee  Intertribal  Powwow.  Hamilton,  GA.  Info:  (706)  628-7653 
19  Blow-gun  Making  Class.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Info: 

Info:  918-456-6007 

19- 20  9th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Pow  Wow.  Parkside 
Middle  School,  2400  Fourth  Street,  Dackson,  Michigan. 

Info:  Contact:  Linda  Cypret  616-781-6409  or  nimkiikwew@msn.com  or 
Heather  Miller  517-768-8018  or  landoffallingwaters@hotmail.com 
19-20  5th  Annual  Octoraro  Native  American  Fall  Festival.  Camp  John  Ware, 
Lancaster  County,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427 
24-25  Cherokee  Heritage  Days.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 


Info:  918-456-6007 

25- 27  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B. 
Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

26- 27  3rd  Annual  Powoww.  The  Four  Winds  Tribe,  Louisiana  Cherokee 
Confederacy.  DeRidder,  La  at  The  Beauregard  Parish  Fair  Grounds, 
located  on  Hwy  171,  South  of  Shreveport  and  North  of  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Info:  Ms  Glyn  Perkins,  Powwow  Chm.  318-634-7657,  goperkins@camtel.net 

25-27  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

26  Intertribal  Gourd  Dance.  Norman,  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds, 

Info:  405-329-4442 

31  Halloween  Handgame  & Dance.  Pawnee,Okla.  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve, 

Info:  918-762-4048 
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1 American  Indian  Heritage  Powwow.  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  IL. 

Info:  (312)  996-4515. 

1-3  8th  Annual  Orme  Dam  Celebration.  Rodeo  Arena,  Fort  McDowell,  AZ. 

Info:  (480)  816-7157 

I- 3  6th  Annual  American  Assn  Powwow.  Gym  on  Navy  Road,  Millington,  TN. 

Info:  (901)  876-3900 

2 11th  Annual  AISD  Powwow  and  American  Indian  Heritage  Festival.  Austin, 
Texas.  Contact  Lee  Walters  512-338-9860.  or  www.austinpowwow.org 

2 White  Bear  Society  Hethuska.  Downer's  Grove,  IL. 

2 Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  & Anniversary  Powwow.  Apache,  Comanche  Community 
Building.  Info:  405-247-2671 

6-  2 Handgames  against  the  Crow  Nation.  Carnegie,  Location  varies. 

Info:  580-654-2300 

8-10  Honoring  our  Veterans.  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pearl  River  Softball 
Field,  Choctaw,  MS.  Info:  (601)  656-2348  (evenings) 

8-10  37th  Yakama  Nation  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-5121 

8- 10  The  White  Buffalo  Society  8th  Annual  Fall  Festival.  Market  of 
Marion  in  Belleview  FI.  Info:  Laughi23@cs.com  or  WBS  176  or  (352)  625-2279. 

9- 10  8th  Zintkala  ota  Wacipi.  26852  Scott  Rd.,  Menifee,  CA 
(909)  672-3020. 

9-10  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle 
School,  Clearfiled,  PA.  Info:  (814)  834-6452  or  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

10  Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration,  Carnegie,  Red 
Buffalo  Hall,  580-654-2300 

9-10  1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering  Powwow.  Whittier  Narrows  Regional 
park/Legg  Lake,  El  Monte,  CA.  Info:  (213)  353-9429  Traders:  (526)  422-9099 

9- 11  Apache  Veterans  Day  Fair.  San  Carlow  Reservation,  San  Carolos,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  475-2361 

10- 11  Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance.  Apache  , 

Comanche  Community  Center,  Info:  580-588-3795 

11  Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance.  Carnegie,  Red  Buffalo  Hall, 

Info:  580-654-2156  or  405-364-1206 

11  Pawnee  Veterans  Day  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve 
11  Veteran's  Day  Powwow.  Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield,  ND. 

Info:  (707)  743-4244 

II- 13  Owyhee  Veterans  Powwow.  Tribal  Gym,  Owyhee,  NV  (775)  757-3211. 

14-17  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma, 

TN.  Info:  (220)  787-5180 

14- 16  Silver  Springs  native  American  Festival.  5656  East  Silver  Springs 
Blvd,  Silver  Springs,  FL.  Info:  (352)  236-2121 

15- 17  49th  Annual  Chicago  American  indian  Center  Powwow.  Northeastern 
Illinois  Univ.  Info:  (773)  275-5871 

15-17  The  Great  American  Indian  Expo.  The  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

16  5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Soceity  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875 
22-24  Pahrump  Social  Powwow.  Petrack  Park,  Pahrump,  NV. 

Info:  (775-727-5800  or  (866)  722-5800. 


22-24  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Center  of  South  Carolina  Powwow, 
lamil  Temple,  Columbia,  SC.  Info:  (803)  790-8214 

28- 29  32nd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indian  Thanksgiving  powwow  . 5811  lack 
Springs  Rd.,  Atmore,  Alabama  36502  (251)  368-9136 

29- Dec  1 36th  Annual  La  Indian  Heritage  Assn  Powwow.  Hidden  Oaks  Camp 
Ground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  1-800-359-0940 

29-Dec  1 Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival.  Sky  Dome,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Info:  (519)  751-0040 

DECEMBER  2002 

7 Dighton  Winter  Social.  Dighton  Council  Hall,  Digton,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  880-6887 

7 Cherokee  Clothing  Class  & Adams  Corner  Christmas.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee 
Heritage  Center,  Info:  918-456-6007 
14-15  14th  Annual  North  American  Native  Arts  Festival.  Vancouver 
Aboriginal  Friendship  Center,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada. 

Info:  (604)  253-1020.  www.geocities.com/kakilani2000/nativeartsfestival 
21  3rd  Annual  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 
Marysville,  WA.  Info:  (360)  651-3400 
27  Brave  Dog  Society  Powwow.  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Standoff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Info:  (403)  737-3163 

28- 31  In  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Year  Powwow.  White  Earth  Community  Center, 
Naytahwaugh,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749 

31  New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation 
Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  New  Year's  Eve  Dance.  Oklahoma  City, 
Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7935 

29- 3an  1 Toppenish  Creek  New  Year's  Powwow.  Long  House,  White  Swan,  WA. 
Info:  (509)  865-5121  ext  4304. 


Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

furnished  by  John  Hamling 

The  World  of  the  North  American  Indian 

51  Rushdean  Road 

Rochester 

Kent.  ME2  2PA 

U.K. 

(44)  01634  318518 

OCTOBER  TADLEY  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  CONTACT  30HN  ON  0118  9815635 
November  9th,  27th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow,  Cliftonville  Middle  School, 
Cliftonville  Rd.,  Northampton,  England.  Contests,  Traders,  England's 
oldest  Powwow.  Doint  M/C's  Kim  Oakeshott  and  Keith  Lord.  For  info  call  Kim 
on  01604  414155. 

DECEMBER,  MILTON  KEYNES  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  RING  BILL  ON 
01752  845092 

For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 

locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 

produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 

Bring  the  Tradition  Home 

Click  Here  to  Subscribe 

whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 


Mikolal8,  Gary  Smith,  Lakotawan,  Robert  Dorman,  lanet  Smith, 

Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Linda  C.  Miller,  Brigitte  Thimiakis, 
AIROS,  Raven  Davis,  Dale  Mitchell,  Maria  Martinez,  John  Berry, 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Oct  15  20:40:26  2002 

Date:  16  Oct  2002  00:21:24  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.042 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mohawk  kentenha/moon  of  poverty 
Potawatomi  e ' sksegtukkisis/moon  of  the  first  frost 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.pechanga.net;  www.owlstar.com; 
www.indianz.com;  Frostys  Amerindian,  indigenous_peoples_literature, 
ndn-aim,  Indians  Online  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"Our  elders  talk  about  the  spiritual  battle  that's  been  going  on  for 
a long  time.  Industrialization  has  always  wanted  to  control  the  land, 
control  the  people.  That's  going  on  today." 

"I  believe  that  globalization  is  part  of  that.  Globalization  places  no 
value  in  people,  no  value  in  religious  and  spiritual  principles,  no 
value  in  the  protection  of  the  commons.  Spiritual  values  tie  us  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Mother  Earth,  the  plants,  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things." 

"When  we  lose  that  understanding,  industry,  development, and  globalization 
can  do  what  they  want  to  do,  because  there  are  no  values  behind  their 
structures.  Globalization  has  created  a system  of  corporate  ownership 
above  the  importance  of  plants,  living  things,  and  humans." 

Tom  Goldtooth,  National  Director,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  | 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Random  thoughts  from  Indian  country  -- 

You  can  not  get  high  from  industrial  hemp  if  you  smoke  80  tons  of  it. 

The  only  real  problem  with  growing  industrial  hemp  is  that  Alex  White 
Plume,  a Lakota,  wants  to  break  the  chain  of  Lakota  poverty  by  growing  it 
on  the  land  the  U.S.  government  assigned  to  the  tribe  --  land  that  will 
support  little  else.  If  Monsanto  elected  to  grow  it,  the  ridiculous  law 
that  forbids  its  growth  and  harvest  would  be  stricken  from  the  books  as 
soon  as  the  corporate  hands  could  reach  into  their  pockets  and 
"contribute"  to  the  appropriate  political  causes. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


My  half-side,  lanet,  and  I just  returned  from  a trip  back  to  New  Mexico. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a meal  at  a Gallup  restaurant  with  friends 
from  the  Navajo  Nation.  During  the  conversation  they  confirmed  that  lease 
checks  for  trust  lands  are  still  being  withheld  nearly  a year  after  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Secretary  Norton  suspended  their  distribution  in 
a spiteful  response  to  the  court  monitor's  proof  Dol  computers  that 
(mis)manage  the  Indian  Trust  Accounts  were  vulnerable  to  hackers. 

Hackers  have  been  around  for  years.  Banks,  insurance  companies, 
brokers  and  other  financial  institutions  defend  their  systems  against 
intrusion  --  successfully  --  every  day.  The  government  at  least  wants  us 
to  believe  our  military,  intelligence,  IRS  and  Social  Security  systems 
are  secure.  Why  should  we  believe  that,  when  another  branch  of  that  same 
government  cannot  reliably  secure  their  systems  within  eleven  months? 

The  United  States  continues  to  give  lip-service  to  the  notion  of  Indian 
"self-reliance"  and  the  observance  of  "sovereignty"  detailed  in  documents 
such  as  the  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty,  but  the  stark  truth  is  Amerikkka  continues 
to  violate  treaties  and  engages  in  oppression  and  cultural  genocide  at 
every  opportunity. 

The  latest  in  the  "New  Indian  Wars"  is  the  Department  of  Interior's 
stated  intent  to  reacquire  thosands  of  acres  of  Native-held  property 
because  it  is  not  being  actively  managed.  This  is  the  same  sort  of 
mentality  that  would  permit  Sears  to  come  repossess  a refrigerator  that 
you  chose  not  to  plug-in. 

I am  suspicious  there  are  many  landowners  in  the  U.S.  who  are  not  Indian 
who  have  undeveloped,  unworked  land.  Not  one  inch  of  Native  owned  land, 
protected  by  Treaty  should  even  be  looked  at  until  every  other  tract  that 
fails  the  "use"  test  is  reacquired  by  the  government. 


Winter  is  coming  early  to  the  north  plains.  Frost  warnings  and  winter 
storm  warnings  are  already  a fact  of  life  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 
Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 


After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 


last  yean  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 


Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 


suemontana@mcn . net 


Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  contruction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf . lonestar .org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Gerald  D.  Slater  - Tribe  applauds  Drug  Bust 

- Crossings  - Man  Sentenced 

- Reconciliation  to  be  Celebrated  for  Night-Hunting  Incident 

at  Wacipi  - Sculpture  moved 

- San  Felipe  Land  Swap  because  of  Vandalism 
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has  Cultural  Significance 

- Oil  and  Gas  Producers  balk 
at  Tribal  Land  Bill 

- Law  limits  Teaching 
of  Native  Languages 

- Account  Holders 
say  System  too  Unfriendly 

- Op/Ed:  Feds  Responsible 
for  Tribal  Nursing  Homes 

- Bush  desecrates  Geronimos  Grave 

- Cobell  Lawsuit 
may  be  key  Turning  Point 

- Congress  waits  for  Consensus 

- Aboriginal  Health 
still  a Challenge 

- Native  Leaders  angered 
by  Ottawa's  Threat 

- White  Alberta  Teens 
charged  with  Hate  Crimes 

- Man  may  be  Jailed 
until  Citizenship  Proven 

- Wild  Bill  Janklow 
disputes  Rosebud  Jurisdiction 

"RE : Gerald  D.  Slater" 

Date:  Tue,  10  Oct  2002  08:10:38  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="GERALD  D.  SLATER" 
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Indian  educator,  former  tribal  college  official,  dies 
Associated  Press 
October  10,  2002 

PABLO,  Mont.  (AP)  - Gerald  D.  Slater,  a longtime  American  Indian  educator 
and  a co-founder  and  academic  vice  president  of  Salish-Kootenai  College, 
has  died.  He  was  59. 

Slater  died  Monday  after  a long  battle  with  cancer,  his  family  said. 
Slater  received  a master's  degree  in  counseling  from  the  University  of 
Montana  in  1972  and,  shortly  after  graduation,  began  a 30-year  career  as 
an  educator  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation. 

He  served  first  as  an  Indian  education  counselor  at  the  elementary 
school  in  St.  Ignatius  and  was  later  hired  as  the  founding  principal  of 
Two  Eagle  River  School,  a position  he  held  from  1973  to  1978. 

In  1979,  he  joined  the  faculty  at  Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman, 
where  he  served  as  the  director  of  the  Native  American  Graduate  Program. 

But  he  returned  to  the  Flathead  reservation  that  year  to  take  the  post  of 
academic  vice  president  of  Salish-Kootenai  College,  which  he  helped 
establish  in  the  1970s.  He  held  the  academic  vice  president's  job  for  23 
years . 

A memorial  service  was  scheduled  for  Thursday  morning. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 


- Shooting  in  Mescalero 
leaves  Seven  Wounded 

- Big  Surge  in  Murders  on  Rez 

- Indians  living  in  Danger 

- Corrections  Project 
protects  Native  Inmates 

- Leonard  Peltier's  Attorneys 
seek  his  Freedom 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Emergency  Religious  Rights 
Request 

--  Supporting  Native  Americans 
at  MSP 

--  On  Behalf  of  the  Prayer  Warriors 

- Rustywire: 

Eagles  and  Chicken  Spirits 

- Poem:  The  War  is  not  Over 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Indian  Encyclopedia 
wins  Colorado  Book  Award 

- Keeping  their  Stories  Alive 

- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- Native  America  Calling 


October  11,  2002 


Richard  A.  'Dick'  Ten  Fingers 

OGLALA  - Richard  A.  "Dick"  Ten  Fingers,  68,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  8, 
2002,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Florence  Ten  Fingers,  Oglala;  seven  sons, 
Richard  Ten  Fingers  Dr.,  Dean  Ten  Fingers  and  Scott  Ten  Fingers,  all  of 
Oglala,  Ron  Ten  Fingers  and  Wilmer  Ten  Fingers,  Pine  Ridge,  Davan  Ten 
Fingers,  San  lose,  Calif.,  and  Clayton  Ten  Fingers,  Manderson;  one  adopted 
son,  Arpata  McKay,  Las  Vegas;  four  daughters,  Wanda  Ten  Fingers,  Pine 
Ridge,  Sherri  Ten  Fingers  and  Denyse  Ten  Fingers,  both  of  Oglala,  and 
Delores  Anderlik,  St.  Roberts,  Mo.;  three  sisters,  Etta  Youngman,  Phyllis 
Dreaming  Bear  and  Delores  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Oglala;  40  grandchildren;  and 
two  great-grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  at  Loneman  School 
in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Robert  Two  Bulls  Sr.  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dude's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Luke  Liu  Kang  Fire  Thunder 

KYLE  - Luke  Liu  Kang  Fire  Thunder,  infant  son  of  Edger  Fire  Thunder  and 
Daenette  Lays  Hard  of  Kyle,  was  stillborn  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  2002,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  one  brother,  Caesar  Fire  Thunder,  Kyle; 
and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Betty  Robertson,  Kyle. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  12,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  12,  2002 

Dayann  Rio  Baylon 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Dayann  Rio  Baylon,  infant  daughter  of  Greg  Baylon,  Belton, 
Mo.,  and  Victoria  Red  Legs,  Little  Eagle,  was  stillborn  Tuesday,  Oct.  8, 
2002,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  and  father,  and  her  grandparents,  Bernecita 
and  Gregorio  Baylon,  Belton,  Tresita  and  Asa  Wilson,  Oglala,  and  Patricia 
and  Dean  Dedman,  Little  Eagle. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  at  Good 
Shepherd  Episcopal  Church  of  Rural  Little  Eagle. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson,  the  Rev.  Patricia  Dedman,  the  Rev. 
Beatrice  Skinner  and  Doann  Red  Fox  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Patrick  Thunder  Hawk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Patrick  Thunder  Hawk,  60,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Oct. 

10,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Lucille  Thunder  Hawk,  Porcupine. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

October  15,  2002 

Grace  'Doey'  Martin 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Grace  "Doey"  Martin,  52,  Hot  Springs,  died  Wednesday, 

Oct.  9,  2002,  at  Castle  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Aron  Dump,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.;  one  daughter, 
Kimberly  Dohnson,  King  George,  Va.;  one  sister,  Arlene  Hepner,  Hot 


Springs;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian 
Church . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Patrick  Thunder  Hawk 

PORCUPINE  - Patrick  Thunder  Hawk,  60,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday, 

Oct.  10,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  adopted  son,  Gary  Moore,  Mission;  his  mother, 
Lillian  Thunder  Hawk,  Porcupine;  three  brothers,  Francis  Thunder  Hawk, 

Pine  Ridge,  and  Collins  Gay  and  Victor  Gay,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  three 
sisters,  Nancy  Bush,  Porcupine,  Arlene  Thunder  Bull,  Rapid  City,  and  Myrna 
Garfield,  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  18,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Thunder  Hawk  Family  Cemetery  four  miles  south  of 
Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangement 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

October  10,  2002 
Harmon  Wiley 

Harmon  Wiley  died  Friday,  Oct.  4,  2002,  at  St.  John  Hospital  in  Sapulpa. 
He  was  86.  Wiley  was  born  May  4,  1916,  in  Dustin.  He  attended  Euchee 
Mission  School.  He  lived  in  Miami  for  26  years  before  moving  to  Sapulpa 
seven  years  ago. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  was  a retired  Social 
Security  representative  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Lions  Club,  the  National  Association  of  Federal  Employees  and  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Miami. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Lee;  children  and  their  spouses,  Grace 
Ann  and  John  Smith  of  Edmond,  David  and  Joan  Wiley  of  Shawnee,  Laura  and 
Larry  O'Dell  of  Caney,  Kan.,  and  Roger  and  Ryan  Wiley  of  McAlester;  a 
brother,  Adam  Wiley  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif.;  and  seven  grandchildren, 

Jeff  O'Dell,  Erin  O'Dell,  Andrea  Smith,  Jordan  Wiley,  Nathan  Wiley,  Chebon 
Wiley  and  Carmen  Wiley. 

The  service  is  2 p.m.  Oct.  8 at  the  Faith  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Ron  Ogle  officiating.  Burial  is  in  South  Heights  Cemetery.  Arrangements 
are  under  the  direction  of  Smith  Funeral  Home  of  Sapulpa. 

Copyright  c.  Miami  News  Record/Miami,  OK. 

October  10,  2002 

Barney  Ray  Tiger-Emarthla  Imogene  Tiger-Emarthla 

Funeral  services  for  former  Seminole  County  residents  Barney  Ray 
Tiger-Emarthla , 75,  and  Imogene  Bernice  Tiger-Emarthla,  72,  are  scheduled 
for  1:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  Cold  Springs  Indian  Church,  located  1/2  miles 
west  of  Hwy.  99  on  Hwy.  39  east  of  Konawa.  Revs.  Edwin  Jimboy  and  Leroy 
"Rusty"  Davis  will  officiate. 

The  couple  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  2002  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident 
near  Holdenville. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Emarthla  Family  Cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Friday  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Stout-Phillips 
Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Barney  was  born  to  Markosy  Emarthla  and  Lucy  Franks  Emarthla  on  July 
27,  1927  in  Seminole  County. 


He  was  a member  of  the  Middle  Creek  No.  2 Baptist  Church,  and  was 
baptized  on  Dune  13,  1937. 

Barney  attended  school  in  Konawa  and  was  employed  by  the  Muscogee 
(Creek)  Nation  until  he  retired  in  1971. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Dimmy  and  Alex; 
and  two  sisters,  Yan-nah  Factor  and  Eliza  Dohnson.  Barney  is  survived  by 
three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

Imogene  was  born  to  Amos  Tiger  and  Dulia  Wise  Tiger  on  Duly  6,  1930  in 
Seminole  County. 

She  graduated  from  Dewight  Mission  in  Vian  and  attended  Draughen's 
Business  College.  Imogene  was  a seamstress  and  was  employed  by  Big  Yank 
until  her  retirement. 

She  was  also  a member  of  the  Hilltop  Presbyterian  Indian  Church. 

Imogene  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  brother,  D.  Lynn 
Tiger;  and  two  sisters,  Messilda  Moppin  and  Winnie  Mae  Factor. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother  and  sister,  Kelly  Tiger  and  Frances  Do 
Tiger,  both  of  Holdenville.  The  couple  is  survived  by  their  children, 
Marcie  Tiger  and  Dorsey  Tiger,  both  of  Holdenville,  Lynn  Tiger,  Owasso, 
Danny  Tiger  and  Dena  Tiger  Kloehr,  both  of  Broken  Arrow,  and  Donna  Tiger 
and  Marilyn  Tiger,  both  of  Tulsa;  14  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  for  Barney  will  be  Noah  Downing,  Dorsey  Tiger,  Sr.,  Bud 
Keesee,  Richard  Emarthla,  Steve  Kloehr  and  Gilbert  Beard. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Darryl  Byerly  and  Wesley  Factor. 

Pallbearers  for  Imogene  will  be  Marcie  Tiger,  Danny  Tiger,  Victor 
Tiger,  Anthony  Tiger,  Chris  Tiger  and  Dim  Stewart. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Ar-turo  Band  and  George  Franks. 

The  couple  were  married  on  Nov.  16,  1951,  and  made  their  home  in 
Hughes  County. 

October  12,  2002 

Mary  Bear 

Funeral  services  for  Mary  Dosie  Bear,  mother  of  Wewoka  resident  Don 
Bear,  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m. Tuesday  at  Montezoma  Indian  Church,  Okemah. 
A wake  is  planned  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Montezoma  Church,  with  Rev.  Dustin 
Deere  officiating.  Burial  is  planned  at  the  Bear  family  cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Robert  Simons  Funeral  Home  of  Henryetta. 

Bear  died  Friday  in  Tulsa  at  the  age  of  59. 

She  was  born  to  Barney  and  Effie  (Harjo)  Leader,  who  preceded  her  in 
death.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  the  Okemah  area. 

She  was  married  to  Ashely  Bear  for  42  years;  he  survives  her,  of  the 
home. 

Other  survivors  include  her  stepmother,  Liza  Leader;  five  sons,  Don  of 
Wewoka,  Timothy  of  Okemah,  Daniel  of  Henryetta,  Doe  of  Okemah,  Patrick 
of  Okmulgee;  one  daughter,  Lisa  Bear  of  Tulsa;  six  brothers,  Desse 
Leader,  Mis-souri,  Eddie  Leader,  Henryetta,  Raymond  Leader  of  Lamar, 
Ken-neth  McCully,  Bowlegs,  William  McCully,  Pryor,  and  Eddie  McCully, 
Oklahoma  City;  five  sisters,  Lottie  May  Coody,  Florida,  Doyce  McCully, 
Evelyn  McCully  and  Sandra  McCully,  all  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Marilyn 
McCully  of  Moore;  23  grandchildren  and  one  great-granddaughter . 
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October  10,  2002 

Nellie  Begay 

May  28,  1929  - Oct.  8,  2002 

Nellie  Begay,  73,  of  Shiprock  passed  away  Tuesday  Oct.  8,  2002,  at  her 
home.  Nellie  was  born  May  28,  1929,  in  Tocito,  to  Sabegotten  and  Cecilia 
Bitsi'  Begay. 

Left  to  mourn  her  passing  are  two  daughters,  Marilyn  A.  Notah  and  Rita 
Nez;  one  brother.  Doe  Begay;  one  sister,  Maggie  Chapito;  nine 
grandchildren,  including,  Malinda  Notah,  Melanie  Notah,  Preston  Wilson, 
Manny  Dale  and  Manuelita  Dale;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Sabegotten  Begay  and  Cecilia 
Bitsi';  and  one  brother,  Andrew  Begay. 

Funeral  services  for  Nellie  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  11,  2002, 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Pastor  Jimmy  Walters 
officiating.  Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  D.  Roy,  Emerson  E.  Notah,  Dexter 
Chapito,  Dempsey  Chapito,  Preston  Wilson  and  Paul  T.  Begay.  Flonorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Robert  A.  Begay  and  Roselyn  Williams.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington, 
327-5142. 
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October  8,  2002 
Naomi  C.  Owens 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Naomi  Owens,  55,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  lake  Yazzie  Sr.  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Owens  died  Oct.  4 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  April  8,  1947  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan. 

Owens  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  and  attended  University  of  New 
Mexico-Gallup.  She  retired  from  Breadsprings  Day  School.  Fler  hobbies 
included  sewing,  arts  & crafts,  reading  and  volunteer  work. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Darrell  Owens,  Doyle  Owens  and  Merle  Owens 
all  of  Breadsprings ; mother,  Marian  Skeets  of  Breadsprings;  brothers, 
Timothy  Skeets  of  Albuquerque  and  Wison  Skeets  of  Breadsprings;  sisters, 
Irene  Boyd  and  Bernice  Gishey  both  of  Breadsprings;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Owens  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Phillip  C.  Owens;  father, 
Lawrence  Skeets;  and  sister,  Marie  Chee  and  Margaret  Tree. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

lane  M.  Etsicitty 

COUSINS  Services  for  lane  Etsicitty,  77,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  9 at  St.  Patricks  Catholic  Church.  Father  leff  King  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Cousins. 

Etsicitty  died  Oct.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  15,  1925  in  Cousins 
into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kee  Etsicitty  of  Vanderwagen;  son,  Kurtis 
Etsicitty  of  Vanderwagen;  brothers,  Larry  Yazzie  of  Breadsprings  and  Paul 
Yazzie  of  Chichiltah;  sisters,  Nonabah  Begay  of  Church  Rock,  Nan  Lee  Burch 
of  Fairfield,  Calif.,  Sarah  DuBosie  of  Chichiltah,  Maggie  Pino  of 
Albuquerque,  Rita  Vallo  of  Barstow,  Calif.,  Sadie  Calvin,  Glessie  Little 
and  Marian  Pino  all  of  Cousins;  and  one  grandchild. 

Etsicitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Anita  and  Charlie  Yazzie 
and  brother,  Tim  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jerome  Burch,  George  Little  Jr.,  Art  Serna  and  Floyd 
Vallo . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Glehie  Smith 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  Services  for  Glehie  Smith,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  9 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Frank  Curley  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lone  Pine  Cemetery,  Mexican  Springs. 

Smith  died  Oct.  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  lan.  15,  1910  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Black  Streak  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  four  granddaughters,  Esther  Tom  of  Blackhat, 

Marilyn  Ashley,  Darlene  Ellison  and  Matilda  Nez  all  of  Mexican  Springs. 
Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Doe  Smith;  parents,  and 
daughter,  Mary  Smith-Nez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Ashley,  Jason  Edison,  Larry  Kee,  Vernon  Nez, 
Sampson  Sam,  Norman  Smith  and  Eric  Tom. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Mae  B.  Benally 


BECENTI  Services  for  Mae  Serially,  96,  will  be  announced  at  later  date. 
Benally  died  Oct.  5 in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Sept.  15,  1906  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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October  8,  2002 
Carpio  Trujillo 

CARPIO  TRUDILLO  , 79,  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  died  Tuesday. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Eliseo  and  Margaret  Trujillo; 
two  sisters,  Fortuna  Cata  and  Felicita  Trujillo;  and  one  brother.  Doe  True. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gertrude  Trujillo  of  the  family  home;  his 
children,  Norma  Garcia  and  husband  Richard,  Mary  Bridges,  Mary  Isabel 
Trujillo,  Mary  Agnes  Trujillo,  Roger  Trujillo  all  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  and 
Marie  Toya  and  husband  Alvin  of  Albuquerque;  12  grandchildren;  11  great- 
grandchildren; sisters,  Belen  Aquino,  Emily  Duran,  Luberta  Garcia  and 
husband  Derry;  Nettie  Cata  and  Carlotta  Martinez;  and  many  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

A funeral  mass  will  be  at  9 a.m.  today  at  St.  Dohn  the  Baptist  Catholic 
Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  San  Duan  Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of 
Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 
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October  9,  2002 
Ivan  Shay 

CHUBBUCK  - Ivan  Shay,  51,  of  Chubbuck,  passed  away  Monday,  October  7, 
2002,  at  a local  geriatric  center  following  an  illness. 

He  was  born  December  31,  1950,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  Ralph  Shay  and 
Helen  Dulia  Use  Shay.  He  attended  local  schools  and  earned  a GED.  He  also 
lived  in  Fort  Hall  and  Pocatello.  He  worked  as  a laborer  and  a mechanic. 

He  was  employed  at  the  D.R.  Simplot  Gay  Mine  and  FMC.  He  also  repaired 
appliances . 

Ivan  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  Church  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  He  enjoyed  being  around  family  and  friends  along  with  salmon 
fishing,  hunting  and  being  a mechanic. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cindy  Neaman,  Pocatello;  three  sons,  Vernon 
Lee  Shay,  Fort  Hall,  Lenny  Alvin  Shay,  Chubbuck  and  Colt  Lee  Tinno,  Fort 
Hall;  a brother,  Ferlin  Neaman,  sisters,  Darlene  Eagle,  Elvina  Shay,  Velva 
Shay  and  Debra  Neaman  Pevo,  all  of  Fort  Hall,  along  with  two  grandchildren 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents, 
two  brothers,  Melvin  Shay  and  Robert  Shay,  and  a sister,  Rosalynn  Shay. 

He  was  taken  to  the  Elvina  Shay  residence  on  Tuesday  morning,  located  on 
Philbin  Road  until  the  time  of  services.  Traditional  tribal  services  are 
Thursday,  October  10,  at  2 p.m.  at  Cedars  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall. 

Downard-Hansen  Funeral  Home  in  Pocatello  did  the  initial  arrangements. 

October  14,  2002 

Harold  Q.  Manwaring 

LODI,  Calif.  - Harold  Quentin  Manwaring,  83,  passed  away  Sunday, 

Oct.  13,  2002,  in  Lodi,  Calif. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday  in  Lodi,  and  graveside  services 
will  be  held  in  the  Franklin,  Idaho,  Cemetery. 

A complete  obituary  will  appear  in  a future  edition  of  the  paper  with 
services  under  the  direction  of  Webb  Funeral  Home. 
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Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 


The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  10,  2002 

Henry  Evans 

Henry  Evans,  90,  of  Badger  Creek,  a retired  worker  of  Great  Northern 
Railways,  died  Oct.  6,  2002,  at  the  hospital  in  Browning  of  natural  causes 

He  was  a well-respected  elder  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  who  believed  in 
his  traditional  ways.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Crazy  Dog 
and  Rough  Rider  Societies. 

A memorial  mass  was  held  today,  Oct.  10,  2002  at  2 p.m.  with  burial 
following  at  St.  Ann's  Cemetery. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Evans  was  born  Nov.  8,  1911. 

He  married  Annie  Irene  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  on  Oct.  9,  1936  in  Heart  Butte 
She  passed  away  in  2001. 

He  attended  school  at  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  worked  for  Great  Northern,  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  Tiber  Dam,  also  as  a 
Forest  Ranger,  he  worked  in  road  construction,  was  a fire  fighter, 
carpenter  and  cattle  rancher. 

He  had  many  hobbies  and  interests  including,  Pow-wows,  dancing,  singing, 
rodeo,  horseraces,  handgame,  arts  and  crafts,  checkers,  cribbage,  going 
for  rides  to  the  mountains  and  picnicing.  He  loved  his  home  at  Badger 
Creek,  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  lived 
life  to  the  fullest  and  made  each  day  count. 

He  is  survived  by  daughters  Carmaleta  Blackcrow  of  Hayes,  Marie 
Blacktongue  of  Seattle  Wash.,  Mary  Evans  and  Annie  Evans;  sons  Henry  Evans 
Dr.,  LeRoy  Evans  and  Patrick  Evans;  adopted  children  Ester  Spotted  Bear, 
Rena  Running  Rabbit,  Rose  Evans,  Frank  Evans,  Wanda  Bird  and  Yvonne  Spade, 
Felix  Running  Crane;  16  grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Annie  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  Evans, 
sons  Galen  Evans  and  Kenneth  Evans. 
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October  9,  2002 

Agnes  E.  Bird  Faraway 

CROW  AGENCY  - Agnes  Elizabeth  Bird  Faraway,  76,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed 
away  Monday,  Oct.  7,  2002,  in  Crow  Agency. 

Akbaanashchixiasa  "Outstanding  Beadwork  Artist"  was  born  Dan.  4,  1926, 
in  Wyola,  a daughter  of  Robert  Brien,  Sr.  and  Lucy  Cummins-Eastman . Mae 
Takes  Gun  Childs,  whose  beadwork  was  chosen  to  be  displayed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  gave  the  Indian  name  to  her.  She  received  her  education  at  St.  Labre 
and  Busby,  later  graduating  from  Busby  High  School. 

Agnes  married  Henry  Scalpcane  and  the  couple  lived  in  the  Lame  Deer  area 
and  were  later  divorced.  She  married  Steven  Bird  Faraway  on  April  7,  1972, 
in  Reno,  Nev.,  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Faraway 
died  in  1996. 

She  worked  for  the  Lodge  Grass  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  and  later  as  a cook 
for  the  Crow  Agency  Daycare  Center. 

Agnes  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She  was  a strong  believer  in 
Crow  Traditional  Religious  Ceremonies  and  had  a great  respect  for  the 
practice  the  Sacred  Tobacco  Society.  She  participated  in  Sun  Dances, 
seeking  ways  to  help  herself  and  her  family,  as  well  as  participating  in 
the  beliefs  of  the  peyote  religion.  She  believed  in  the  Crow  Clan  system 
as  one  of  the  foundation  blocks  of  the  Crow  way  of  life  and  was  a member 
of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan. 

She  was  a person  who  was  known  for  her  ready  smile.  The  Crow  people  have 
a way  of  describing  a person  that  appears  happy  all  of  the  time;  that 
description  is  "Even  smiles  with  the  eyes."  Agnes  was  such  a person. 

Her  son  Darrell  Scalpcane,  Sr.;  and  five  brothers,  Delmar  and  Richard 
Eastman,  Clarence,  Kenneth  and  Robert  Brien,  Dr.,  preceded  Agnes  in  death. 

When  she  knew  the  time  was  near  for  her  to  leave  this  world,  she  was  at 


peace  with  herself  and  told  everyone  that  "she  was  ready  to  go." 

Survivors  include  five  brothers,  Harold  "Buster"  (Josie)  Brien  and  John 
Pretty  on  Top  of  Lodge  Grass,  Mervin  (Darlene)  Eastman  of  Crow  Agency, 
Jimmy  LaRance  of  Lewistown  and  Ronald  (Bernadine)  Eastman  of  New  York;  her 
sisters,  Francis  LaRance  of  Billings,  Dorothy  (Perry)  Huff  of  Wyola,  Anna 
Bear  Cloud  and  Henrietta  Pretty  on  Top  of  Lodge  Grass;  three  family 
members  whom  she  raised  as  her  own,  Lucille  Brien,  Grant  Scalpcane  and 
Richard  Eastman,  Jr.;  her  stepdaughters,  Rosie  (Earl)  Bear  Crane  of  Pryor, 
Darlene  Faraway  and  Warlene  Fights  Wellknown  of  Billings,  Karen  Austin  of 
Arkansas,  Faith  Faraway  and  Shirley  Not  Afraid  of  Lodge  Grass;  her  stepson 
Woodson  Faraway  of  Hardin;  her  Tobacco  Society  adopted  parents,  Robert  Old 
Horn  and  Marilyn  Burgess;  her  adopted  children,  Joe  Tiona,  Janice  Hudetz, 
Lena  Little  Light  and  Stephanie  Saupitty;  two  sisters-in-law,  Joy  Brien 
and  Wilma  Howe  Brien;  her  uncle,  Frederick  Cummins;  her  favorite  niece, 
Mervalene  Eastman,  who  cared  for  Agnes  during  her  illness;  her 
grandchildren,  Bernice,  Dara  Jean,  Valerie,  Darrell,  Jr.  and  Brandon;  21 
great  grandchildren,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  as  well  as  member  of  her 
extended  family  including  the  Cummins,  Brien,  Eastman,  Back  Bone,  One 
Goose  and  Takes  Horse  families. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  11,  in  the 
Lodge  Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements. 

Richard  Lyman  Roberts,  Growing  Thunder 

WOLF  POINT  - Richard  L.  Roberts,  Growing  Thunder,  86,  of  Wolf  Point, 
died  on  Oct.  6,  2002,  at  his  home.  Richard  was  born  in  Poplar  on  Feb.  6, 
1916.  He  grew  up  in  the  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point  areas.  He  resided  in  the 
Wolf  Point  area  all  of  his  adult  life. 

Highly  decorated,  Richard  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1942  to  1945.  He 
married  Vina  Shields  and  she  preceded  him  in  death.  He  married  Sylvia 
Campbell  in  1947  and  she  preceded  him  in  death  in  1993. 

Richard  worked  for  36  years  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  mechanic 
for  the  BIA  reclamation  department.  He  also  worked  on  the  construction  of 
the  Ft.  Peck  Dam. 

Trapping,  fishing,  hunting  and  boating  were  enjoyed  by  Richard.  He  loved 
spending  time  with  his  family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Assiniboine  tribe 

Richard  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  spouse;  three  brothers 
and  one  sister.  Survivors  include  his  sister,  Elva  R.  Decelles  of  Las 
Vegas;  daughter  Wilma  Desjarlais  of  Billings;  two  brothers-in-law,  Donald 
Campbell  of  Wolf  Point  and  Levi  Enemy  Boy  of  Fort  Belknap;  three  sisters- 
in-law,  Anita  Morin  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Marian  Hohman  of  Wolf  Point 
and  lone  Hughes  of  Poplar;  grandchildren,  Orville  Desjarlais,  Jr.  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Sylvia  Salway  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Deborah 
Stockholm  of  Brookings,  S.D.,  and  Darren  Desjarlais  of  Somersworth,  N.H.; 
and  seven  great-grandchildren . He  is  also  survived  by  many  special  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  from  1 to  8 p.m.  at 
Clayton  Memorial  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  at  10 
a.m.  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  with  Branch  President  Brent  Hobbs 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  held  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  11,  2002 

Delbert  Littlebird  Sr. 

ASHLAND  - A beautiful  spirit  and  loving  heart  entered  the  spirit  to  be 
with  Ma'heo  when  Delbert  A.  Littlebird  Sr.,  age  60,  of  Ashland,  passed 
away  on  Oct.  8,  2002,  in  the  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings,  following 
a year-long  battle  with  cancer. 

Delbert  was  born  on  Feb.  18,  1942,  the  son  of  James  Littlebird  and 
Elaine  Red  Breath.  He  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  the  Busby  and  St. 
Labre  area.  Delbert  later  acquired  his  high  school  diploma  in  May  of  1985. 


Delbert  worked  at  St.  Labre  for  25  years,  starting  in  1970,  where  he 
began  in  the  administration,  later  transferring  to  the  janitorial  position 
and  finally  settling  in  at  the  carpenter  shop,  where  he  worked  until  his 
retirement  in  1995. 

On  Sept.  21,  1965,  Delbert  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dudith  Ann  Eagle  in 
McIntosh,  S.D.  Delbert  loved  many  things  in  his  life,  including  traveling, 
powwows,  singing  and  sweats.  His  greatest  love  was  for  his  Cheyenne  people 
and  their  health.  The  achievement  he  was  the  most  proud  of  was  his 
involvement  in  having  the  new  I.H.S  building  built  to  provide  medical  care 
to  those  in  need.  He  saw  this  project  from  a dream  to  a reality.  The  hard 
work  behind  the  scenes  was  what  kept  him  striving  for  that  goal. 

He  made  time  for  his  friends,  always  had  a word  or  two  for  them,  a joke, 
to  share  or  a handshake  to  extend,  as  well  as  something  to  teach.  Delbert 
was  always  open  to  new  things  that  passed  his  way.  He  also  enjoyed  doing 
puzzles  during  the  winter  months.  We  love  you  very  much  dad  and  we  will 
miss  you. 

Delbert  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  37  years,  Dudith  of  Ashland;  and  his 
12  children,  Elaine  (lames)  of  Missoula,  Shannon  (Lana)  of  Billings, 
Annissa  (Sam)  of  Busby,  Delbert  Dr.  (Anita),  Helena  (Tracy),  Donie, 
Shandel,  Delmarie,  all  of  Ashland,  Selwyn  of  Lame  Deer,  Gilda  of  St. 
Charles,  Idaho,  and  Lenora  of  Columbus,  Mo.  He  is  also  survived  by  his 
adopted  daughter,  Bonnie  Sisseton,  South  Dakota;  adopted  sons,  Eldon 
Antelope,  Mike  Bryant  of  Virginia,  Robert  Sanky  of  Oklahoma,  William  Lone 
Bear  of  Deadwood,  S.D.,  and  Bryan  Roberts  of  Lame  Deer;  19  grandchildren, 
two  great-grandchildren;  three  brothers,  Vance,  Geofredo  (Dackie)  and 
Lloyd  (Dune)  Littlebird;  four  sisters  Clarice  Wallowing  Bull,  Lois  Magpie, 
Genevieve  Seminole  and  Clarice  (Norman)  Cox.  Other  survivors  include  two 
special  aunts  Wanda  Yellow  Hair  and  Lena  Gray  as  well  as  his  good  friends, 
Daniel  Foote  and  Rick  Wolfname  and  also  several  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Elaine  Red  Breath;  father.  Dames 
Littlebird;  and  his  stepfather,  "Smokey"  Seminole. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Monday,  Oct.  14,  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Ashland 
Public  School  in  Ashland.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  residence  near 
Ashland.  A wake  will  be  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Ashland 
Public  School  in  Ashland.  Stevenson  and  Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  8,  2002 
Louis  LaMere 

FORT  BELKNAP--  Former  heavy  equipment  operator  Louis  LaMere,  79,  who 
served  in  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and  in  the  Air  Force  during  the 
Korean  War,  died  of  cancer  Saturday  at  his  home  in  Fort  Belknap. 

A wake  begins  5 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  at  Fort  Belknap.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Pony  Hill 
Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ruth  La  Mere  of  Fort  Belknap;  stepdaughters 
Karen  Lawrence,  Agnes  Lawrence  and  Dackie  Weasel,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  a 
son,  Elliott  LaMere  of  Fort  Belknap;  stepsons  Alvin  Weasel  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
Eugene  Weasel  and  Don  Weasel  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters  Mercalene  Parker  and 
Marlene  LaMere  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers  Dimmy  LaMere  and  Mike  LaMere  of 
Rocky  Boy;  25  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

A stepdaughter,  Audrey  Lawrence,  has  died. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Reconciliation  To  Be  Celebrated  At  Wacipi 
BY  RANDY  DOCKENDORF 
P&D  Regional  Editor 
October  14,  2002 

The  memory  of  a long-time  leader  in  local  reconciliation  efforts  will  be 
honored  tonight  (Monday)  at  the  sixth  annual  Native  American  Day  Wacipi 
and  Celebration  at  the  Middle  School  old  gym. 

A special  song  and  dance  will  honor  the  late  Charlene  Stuhlmacher,  who 
helped  organize  the  first  Native  American  Day  Wacipi.  A home  school 
coordinator  for  the  Yankton  Public  Schools,  she  was  a community  leader  and 
respected  elder  within  the  Native  American  culture. 

Stuhlmacher  helped  Native  American  students  remain  in  school  and  deal 
with  concerns,  said  YMS  Principal  Wayne  Kindle,  a Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal 
member. 

"Charlene  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  this  wacipi,"  he  said. 
"We  wanted  to  take  this  year  as  a time  to  honor  her.  We  are  very  proud  of 
what  she  did,  and  this  is  a way  in  Native  American  culture  to  honor 
somebody  who  did  so  much." 

A free  meal  will  be  served  from  5-6  p.m.  The  grand  entry  honoring  all 
veterans  and  the  American  flag  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  The  wacipi  will 
conclude  with  closing  ceremonies  at  8:30  p.m.  All  are  invited  to  share  in 
the  celebration  of  reconciliation. 

In  addition  to  the  meal  and  wacipi.  Native  American  art  will  be 
displayed  and  on  sale.  The  display  space  is  free  and  unlimited. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Yankton  Middle  School  Parent  Teacher 
Student  Association  (PTSA)  and  the  Mayor's  Commission  for  Reconciliation. 
The  Yankton  Area  Arts  Association  (YAAA)  assists  with  a portion  of  funding 
for  this  event. 

"This  is  a free  opportunity  for  the  area  to  see  Native  American  dances, 
art  and  music,"  Kindle  said.  "They  can  come  for  10  minutes,  an  hour  or  the 
while  thing." 

The  wacipi  has  drawn  more  than  1,200  people  and  40  dancers  in  past  years 
Kindle  said. 

"People  come  from  Vermillion,  Santee,  Flandreau,  Wagner  and  other 
surrounding  towns.  It's  not  just  for  Native  Americans,"  he  said.  "The 
state  has  talked  about  reconciliation,  and  this  is  a great  event  for  that. 

The  entire  school  district  will  be  in  session  Monday,  and  the  powwow  is 
culminating  a full  day  of  activities.  Kindle  said.  Other  PTAs  are 
contributing  to  the  wacipi,  making  it  a district-wide  event. 

City  Commissioner  Dave  Dickinson  chairs  the  Mayor's  Commission  on 
Reconciliation.  Other  members  are  Rick  Althoff,  Kathy  Charging  Hawk,  Dean 
Cole  and  Sister  Doelle  Bauer. 

Dickinson  credited  Kindle  and  Stuhlmacher  with  organizing  and  building 
the  wacipi. 

"The  wacipi  has  really  grown  into  a very  successful  event.  People  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  Native  American  culture  without  needing  to 
travel  long  distances  to  a reservation,"  he  said. 

"I  think  the  community  needs  a certain  amount  of  annual  effort  directed 
to  reconciling  with  all  minority  people  in  the  community  to  create  a 
communication  bridge." 

Dickinson,  who  teaches  at  Mount  Marty  College,  said  the  Catholic  college 
actively  supports  the  wacipi  and  other  reconciliation  efforts. 

"Dr.  Karen  Kostel  and  her  Native  American  studies  class  have  worked  at 
the  wacipi  during  the  last  few  years,  and  Sacred  Heart  Monastery  has  also 
been  very  supportive,"  he  said. 

The  wacipi  has  helped  make  reat  strides  at  reconciliation.  Kindle  said. 

"There  are  people  who  have  decided  they  don't  want  to  get  along  with 
other  people,  period,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  if  you  will  ever  change  some 
of  those  people,  but  I know  events  like  this  help  us  to  understand  each 
other  a little  bit  better." 

To  contact  Randy  Dockendorf,  e-mail  him  at  rdock@yankton.net. 


Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan  . 
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Land  Swap  Among  Pueblo,  State,  BLM  has  'Cultural  Significance' 

Associated  Press  10/08/2002 

The  state  Land  Office,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  San  Felipe 
Pueblo  have  completed  a three-way  land  swap. 

State  trust  land  exchanged  in  the  deal  "has  very  special  cultural 
significance  to  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe,"  state  Land  Commissioner  Ray 
Powell  said. 

San  Felipe  Gov.  Lawrence  Troncosa  said  the  public  also  benefited. 

"Not  only  did  this  partnership  succeed  in  restoring  ancestral  lands  back 
into  pueblo  ownership,  but  we  were  also  able  to  give  something  back  to  the 
public  by  creating  new  open  space  and  recreational  opportunities,"  he  said 
Those  involved  said  the  pueblo  will  be  able  to  administer  cultural  sites 
the  state  Land  Office  acquired  land  with  earnings  potential,  and  the  BLM 
will  be  able  to  protect  critical  holdings. 

Linder  the  deal,  548  acres  of  federal  land  and  minerals  were  traded  to 
the  Land  Office.  Powell  said  that  land,  east  of  Las  Cruces  at  the  foot  of 
the  Organ  Mountains,  is  more  appropriate  for  commercial  development  and 
will  help  consolidate  Land  Office  holdings  in  the  Las  Cruces  area. 

San  Felipe  Pueblo  transferred  537  acres  of  nonfederal  land  and  minerals 
west  of  Las  Cruces  to  the  BLM.  The  tribe  had  purchased  the  land  in  the 
Picacho  Peak  area  from  The  Nature  Conservancy. 

The  Land  Office  transferred  more  than  1,800  acres  of  state  trust  land 
and  minerals  through  the  BLM  to  the  pueblo. 

The  lands  transferred  to  the  3,185-member  pueblo  lie  about  six  miles 
east  of  the  pueblo's  Casino  Flollywood  on  Interstate  25.  The  land  will  be 
closed  to  the  public. 

"This  has  been  a very  complex  land  transaction,"  said  Edwin  Singleton, 
Albuquerque  field  manager  for  the  BLM.  "Although  we  had  some  real 
challenges  along  the  way,  I am  extremely  proud  of  the  good  work  we  did  by 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  through  a cooperative  effort  among 
government  agencies  to  benefit  all  citizens." 

The  state  land  commissioner,  an  elected  official,  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  13  million-acre  state  land  grant  trust  which  holds 
tracts  in  trust  for  public  schools,  universities  and  special  schools  and 
hospitals . 

The  BLM  manages  about  12.8  million  acres  of  public  land  in  New  Mexico, 
more  than  2 million  acres  of  American  Indian  mineral  estate  and  more  than 
47  million  acres  of  federal  mineral  estate  in  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas 
and  Texas. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Oil  and  gas  producers  balk  at  tribal  land  bill 
2002-10-02 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 

WASHINGTON  --  Cherokee  Nation  Chief  Chad  Smith  and  the  head  of  the 
Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association  are  scheduled  to  meet  today 
with  Senate  staff  members  about  legislation  that  would  affect  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  much  of  the  American  Indian  land  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

The  legislation,  which  is  aimed  at  removing  Oklahoma  district  courts 
from  various  land  transactions  involving  members  of  the  Five  Nations,  has 
run  into  last-minute  opposition  from  oil  and  gas  producers  and  the  state 
Corporation  Commission. 

Passed  by  the  House  in  Tune,  the  bill  cleared  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  last  week  and  was  headed  to  a full  Senate  vote  before  Congress 
adjourns  later  this  month. 

Sen.  Dim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa,  announced  last  week  that  he  would  block 
consideration  of  the  bill.  House  Resolution  2880,  until  concerns  about  oil 
and  gas  leasing  are  resolved. 

Corporation  Commissioners  Denise  Bode  and  Bob  Anthony  wrote  Inhofe  last 
week  objecting  to  the  bill  because  it  would  give  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department  the  authority  to  determine  terms  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  land 
owned  by  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Seminoles. 

The  Interior  Department  has  jurisdiction  over  mineral  leases  for  other 
tribes'  members  in  Oklahoma,  but  state  district  courts  oversee  the  leasing 
for  the  Five  Nations. 

"Under  this  Act,  Congress  is  proposing  to  place  the  surface  and  mineral 
interests  of  thousands  of  Oklahoma  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  a 
department  that  historically  has  mismanaged  billions  of  dollars  held  in 
trust  for  American  Indians,"  Bode  and  Anthony  wrote. 

Inhofe  has  received  letters  from  other  Oklahomans  raising  similar 
concerns.  The  bill  also  allows  tribal  members  to  sell  restricted  land  and 
buy  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  giving  it  restricted  status  with 
federal  oversight. 

That  provision.  Bode  and  Anthony  wrote,  could  result  in  land  being 
"checkerboarded"  and  discourage  economic  development. 

Mickey  Thompson,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Independent 
Petroleum  Association,  is  expected  to  attend  today's  meeting,  along  with 
Smith  and  staff  members  from  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

At  a hearing  last  month,  representatives  from  the  Bush  administration 
and  Gov.  Frank  Keating's  office  endorsed  the  bill,  as  did  leaders  from  the 
Five  Nations. 

Mike  Miller,  spokesman  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said  the  objections  from 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  came  as  a surprise  because  various  groups  were 
contacted  for  input. 

Miller  said  the  legislation  would  have  "minimal  impact  on  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  which  is  why  it  puzzles  us  that  they  would  oppose  the  bill." 

He  said  the  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Indian  land  that  go  through  district 
court  in  eastern  Oklahoma  are  a minuscule  portion  of  the  leases  granted 
statewide. 

Dwight  Birdwell,  an  Oklahoma  City  attorney  who  ran  for  Cherokee  chief  in 
1999,  also  has  written  Inhofe  objecting  to  the  bill,  saying  the  proposed 
changes  would  be  more  time-  consuming  and  more  expensive  for  taxpayers. 

But  Smith  testified  at  a Senate  hearing  last  month  that,  if  the  bill 
were  passed,  it  would  be  "a  dramatic  step  toward  protecting  the  interests 
of  Indian  owners  of  restricted  lands  in  eastern  Oklahoma." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Law  limits  teaching  of  native  languages 
By  Carmen  Duarte 
Associated  Press 
Oct.  4,  2002 

TUCSON  - Siiki  means  red.  Tosai  is  white.  Tewei  is  blue. 

Duan  Esquivias  recited  the  colors  in  Yoeme,  the  native  language  of  the 
Yaqui  tribe.  He  was  recalling  words  taught  to  him  by  teaching  assistants 
Narciso  Bule-Garcia  and  Maria  Cupis,  who  are  tribal  elders. 

Duan,  a fifth-grader  at  the  Southwest  Side  Lawrence  Intermediate  School, 
and  his  classmates  in  Victoria  Hawk's  class  now  depend  on  a computer 
instead  of  the  American  Indian  teachers  to  learn  the  Yaqui  language, 
culture  and  customs. 

Bule-Garcia  and  Cupis  were  the  only  language  specialists  at  the  school 
working  to  preserve  Yoeme,  a dying  indigenous  language.  But  the  two  Yaqui 
elders  no  longer  teach  at  Lawrence  because  a federal  law  requires  them  to 
obtain  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

The  school  has  370  students,  and  55  percent  are  Yaqui  children. 

The  federal  law  went  into  effect  this  fall  for  teaching  assistants  at 
schools  with  federally  funded  Title  1 programs.  Title  1 provides  additional 
money  to  schools  with  large  numbers  of  low-income  students. 

The  new  law  is  designed  to  place  the  most  qualified  teaching  assistants 
with  the  neediest  children,  said  Bob  Wortman,  director  of  school 
improvement  and  Title  1 programs  for  the  Tucson  Unified  School  District. 

Teaching  assistants  hired  after  lan.  8,  2002,  must  have  an  associate's 
degree  or  two  years  of  college,  or  pass  a proficiency  test. 

Like  Bule-Garcia  and  Cupis,  four  other  Yaqui  teaching  assistants  at  two 
other  schools  with  large  Yaqui  student  populations  were  affected  in  2002. 

"It  is  hard  to  find  Yaqui-language  instructors  or  tutors  who  are  fully 
bilingual  who  can  come  work  at  schools  with  these  low  wages.  The  pay  starts 
at  $7.23  an  hour,"  Wortman  said. 

Twenty-eight  teaching  assistants  were  removed  from  Title  1 schools  and 
temporarily  reassigned,  Wortman  said.  He  said  80  assistants  are  working  on 
earning  a GED  or  high  school  diploma. 

Karen  Wynn,  director  of  TUSD's  Native  American  Studies  department,  said 
she  is  asking  the  Arizona  Department  of  Education's  Office  of  Indian 
Education  to  clarify  the  new  federal  regulations  in  relation  to  another 
federal  law,  the  Native  American  Languages  Act  of  1990. 

"The  federal  government,  under  the  act,  supports  tribes  and  local 
agencies  to  assist  in  the  revitalization  and  preservation  of  Native 
American  languages,"  Wynn  said. 

She  said  she  hopes  that  under  the  act,  Bule-Garcia  and  Cupis  can  return 
to  the  classroom. 
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Account  holders  say  system  too  unfriendly 
By  Dodi  Rave  Lee,  Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
September  29,  2002 

When  his  niece  found  him,  Kenneth  Hayes  was  living  in  a home  without 
doors,  windows  or  water  in  the  same  hardscrabble  Arizona  town  where  his 
older  brother  had  died  decades  ago. 

His  brother  had  been  a hero.  A national  symbol  of  valor.  The  Pima  tribal 
citizen  and  Marine  Corps  private  had  helped  hoist  the  flag  in  the  famous 


image  of  Iwo  Dima. 

Dohnny  Cash  even  had  paid  tribute  to  Ira  Hayes. 

Ira  Hayes  died  destitute  in  1955. 

And  Kenneth  Hayes  was  close  to  joining  him  when  his  niece,  Sara  Bernal, 
returned  to  the  Gila  River  Reservation  from  California. 

Take  care  of  your  uncle,  she  was  told,  he's  living  in  the  shack  his 
parents  used  to  own. 

"I  didn't  think  anybody  lived  there,"  Bernal  said.  "And  they  said,  'Yeah 
he's  there.'  It  didn't  have  no  doors,  no  windows,  and  he  was  just  in  a 
room  by  himself,  and  he  looked  so  skinny.  It  looked  like  he  had  the  same 
clothes  on  for  years.  He  had  no  water,  no  electricity." 

But  he  had  money  in  the  bank. 

Her  uncle  owned  reservation  land  that  was  leased  to  others.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  managed  the  lease  proceeds  collected  from  his  land. 

Bernal  approached  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  but  was  told  her  uncle's 
account  was  restricted  because  he  had  been  deemed  incapable  of  managing 
his  money. 

Today,  nearly  10  years  later,  Bernal  has  guardianship  over  her  uncle. 

She  provides  the  70-year-old  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  But  getting  money 
from  his  account  still  is  difficult. 

"I  have  the  paper  that  says  I'm  his  legal  guardian,"  Bernal  said.  "But 
it's  still  hard  for  me  to  try  and  get  anything.  They  don't  send  him  money; 
it ' s just  there. " 

Periodic  statements  indicate  her  uncle's  account  contains  about  $2,000, 
she  said.  But  as  with  her  own  trust  account  - she  also  receives  lease 
payments  for  land  she  owns  - the  statements  don't  provide  such  basic 
details  as  which  tracts  are  leased  or  how  much  each  contract  earns,  she 
said . 

"He  knows  that  it's  all  his,"  Bernal  said  of  her  uncle's  account.  "But 
they  act  like  it's  their  own  money,  but  they  don't  want  to  part  with  it." 

The  money  is  available,  Evelyn  Roanhorse,  a social  worker  for  the  BIA's 
Western  Region  in  Phoenix,  said. 

"They  (guardians)  can  come  in  and  ask  for  funds  to  provide  for  food  or 
clothing,  but  they  have  to  provide  receipts  for  everything,"  Roanhorse 
said . 

One  of  the  last  times  his  niece  withdrew  his  money,  she  used  it  to  help 
Hayes  buy  new  clothes.  He  needed  them  for  a trip  to  Washington  to  see  the 
men  who  served  with  his  brother. 

The  reunions  have  become  an  important  part  of  their  lives. 

"In  1995,  we  went  to  the  island  of  Iwo  Dima  for  the  50th  anniversary," 
Bernal,  who  recalled  meeting  veterans  who  survived  the  historical  World 
War  II  battle,  said.  "They  were  all  in  Ira's  regiment.  They  remembered  him 
It  was  really  a place  to  be." 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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"Feds  responsible  for  tribal  nursing  homes" 

Argus  Leader  Editorial  Board 

"A  bill  before  the  Senate  that  would  force  the  federal  government  to  pay 
for  tribal  nursing  home  care  faces  an  uphill  battle  from  an 
administration  worried  about  costs. 

But  this  bill  is  all  about  costs  - and  responsibilities. 

There  are  no  nursing  homes  on  South  Dakota  reservations,  and  there  are 
unlikely  to  be  any  in  the  near  future,  because  of  a state-imposed 
moratorium  on  nursing  home  care.  Statewide,  we  have  more  beds  than  we 
need . 


Tribes  could  build  their  own  nursing  homes  regardless  of  the  moratorium  - 
but  then  residents  and  the  homes  wouldn't  qualify  for  state  Medicaid. 

A bill  sponsored  by  Democratic  South  Dakota  Sens.  Tom  Daschle  and  Tim 
Johnson  would  shift  that  responsibility  to  the  federal  Medicaid  program, 
under  the  Indian  Health  Service,  allowing  tribes  to  provide  a needed 
service  to  a growing  elderly  population. 

That's  exactly  where  that  responsibility  belongs. 

"We  believe  that  this  is  a federal  responsibility,  that  promises  were 
made  to  Indian  people  by  the  treaties,"  said  state  Rep.  Paul  Valandra,  D- 
Rosebud.  "There's  little  or  no  services  provided  by  Indian  Health  Service 
to  older  Native  American  citizens." 

The  lack  of  nursing  home  care  on  reservations  forces  the  elderly  to 
travel  off-reservation,  far  away  from  their  families  and  support  systems, 
as  well  as  far  away  from  the  medical  care  they  need. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  federal  government  has  an  obligation," 
said  state  Sen.  Arnold  Brown,  R-Brookings. 

This  isn't  about  a handout.  It  isn't  about  state  government  shifting  its 
responsibilities  to  the  federal  government. 

This  is  all  about  who  should  be  taking  care  of  this  needed  service.  It 
should  be  the  federal  government." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Argus  Leader. 
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One  expects,  from  a family  of  politicians,  a certain  amount  of 
skullduggery.  But  that  is  a term  of  art.  It  should  not  involve  the  actual 
digging  of  skulls. 

So  begins  one  of  the  odder  political  stories  of  recent  years.  It 
involves  allegations  that  George  W.  Bush's  grandfather,  Prescott  Bush, 
late  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  way  of  Connecticut,  had  joined  a 
midnight  foray  82  years  ago  into  an  Oklahoma  graveyard  whence  he  emerged 
with  the  mortal  skull  of  Geronimo,  the  Apache  warlord  who  spent  his  final 
years  as  a tourist  attraction  and,  it  would  seem,  part  of  his  afterlife  as 
a souvenir. 

The  story  unfolded  when  Apache  tribesmen  from  Arizona  debated  whether  to 
have  Geronimo  exhumed  and  brought  back  to  his  native  soil.  They  received, 
unsolicited,  a letter  advising  them  that  Geronimo 's  head  had  taken  up 
residence  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  home  to  Yale  University  and  its  secret 
Skull  and  Bones  Society. 

"He  sent  a photo,"  said  Raleigh  Thompson,  a tribal  council  member.  It 
showed  a skull,  remnants  of  a bridle  and  a photo  of  Geronimo. 

"The  only  people  who  dig  up  bones  are  the  witchcraft  people,"  Thompson 
shuddered . 

His  group  later  obtained  what  purported  to  be  an  internal  history  of 
Skull  and  Bones  that  included  this  account:  In  1918,  Prescott  Bush  and  two 
companions  crept  into  the  cemetery  near  Fort  Sill  and  pried  open  the  grave 
of  Geronimo. 

The  head  was  taken  out,  spiffed  up  and  forwarded  to  New  Haven,  where  it 
was  given  pride  of  place  for  goofy  rituals  that  have  been  attended  by 
generations  of  Bushes  and  a veritable  army  of  powerful  types. 

That  there  is  a Skull  and  Bones  Society  is  beyond  doubt.  The  group  keeps 
the  ugliest  house  on  High  Street.  In  ceremonies,  members  dress  up  as 
skeletons,  wizards,  even  the  pope.  That  the  society  has  skulls  on  hand  is 
also  beyond  doubt,  according  to  those  who  have  penetrated  the  great  tomb. 

Thompson,  two  other  council  members  and  tribal  attorney  Joe  Sparks 
traveled  to  New  York  three  times  to  meet  with  Skull  and  Bones  officers. 


their  lawyer  and  Jonathan  Bush,  brother  to  the  then-vice  president. 

"They  said  'We  have  a skull  that  we  call  Geronimo, ' " Thompson  said. 

Then  they  offered  up  a skull.  Thompson  and  Sparks  said  it  didn't  look 
like  the  photo. 

"They  said  it  was  the  remains  of  a young  Indian  child,  as  if  that  made 
things  better,"  Sparks  said. 

Sparks  said  he  confronted  them  with  a Skull  and  Bones  history,  dated 
1933,  that  purported  to  tell  of  the  grave  raid. 

"They  said  we  were  in  a lot  of  trouble  for  having  it,"  Sparks  said.  He 
suggested  they  might  be  in  a bit  of  trouble  for  having  a head  not 
currently  attached  to  a neck. 

There  it  ended. 

The  impasse  is  gaining  attention  among  the  conspiratorial  set  who 
classify  Skull  and  Bones  with  the  CIA  and  the  Trilateral  Commission.  That 
the  elder  George  Bush  has  belonged  to  all  three  doesn't  help. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  explored  two  important  questions. 

The  first  is  what  a group  of  college  students  is  doing  with  anybody's 
skull,  whether  it  belongs  to  Geronimo  or  Geronimo's  gardener.  Just  because 
somebody's  not  using  it  at  the  moment  doesn't  make  it  a souvenir.  I am  not 
using  my  television  just  now,  but  I had  better  not  go  downstairs  and  find 
Prescott  Bush  in  my  living  room. 

The  second  question  is  whether  such  a theft  was  possible.  A spokesman  at 
Fort  Sill  doubts  the  robbery  could  have  taken  place,  because  Geronimo's 
grave  is  covered  by  a concrete  footer,  with  granite  stones  implanted,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  topped  with  a stone  pyramid. 

"There  is  no  way  to  really  disturb  that  site,"  said  spokesman  Daran  Neal. 
Sparks  says  the  stones  were  placed  long  after  1918,  and  insists  there  is 
a base  report  referring  to  what  authorities  thought,  at  the  time,  was  an 
attempt  by  Geronimo's  kin  to  retrieve  his  bones. 

Given  the  current  fashion  for  exhuming  the  famously  dead,  it  is  a matter 
of  time  before  someone  gets  a court  order,  opens  Geronimo's  grave  and 
counts  the  heads. 

One  would  be  the  correct  number  --a  bit  of  ethical  math  that  might  have 
been  missed  one  night,  long  ago,  by  some  frat  boys  from  New  Haven. 
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Cobell  lawsuit  may  be  key  turning  point  after  a century  of  mismanagement 
By  JODI  RAVE  LEE 
Special  to  The  Gazette 
September  30,  2002 

Missing  money.  Shredded  documents.  Arthur  Andersen  accountants. 
Congressional  hearings. 

Enron?  WorldCom?  Global  Crossing? 

How  about  Uncle  Sam? 

"I  say  this,  and  I really  mean  it,"  said  56-year-old  Elouise  Cobell,  a 
citizen  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Reservation.  "The  United  States  government 
just  robbed  people  out  of  a whole  entire  quality  of  life." 

And  Cobell  expects  someone  to  pay  for  it. 

The  banker  from  Browning  and  four  others  sued  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  six  years  ago,  claiming  the  department  has  historically 
mismanaged  the  Individual  Indian  Money,  or  IIM,  trust  fund. 

About  230,000  Natives  own  trust  land.  For  more  than  a century,  the 
government  has  been  responsible  for  collecting  and  distributing  income  the 


land  earns  through  leases  and  mineral  royalties. 

Specif ically,  Cobell  is  asking  the  federal  government  to  correct  its 
"grossly  mismanaged"  trust  duties  and  provide  an  accounting  for  an 
estimated  500,000  to  800,000  past  and  present  Native  landowners.  A federal 
judge  since  has  ordered  the  government  to  document  accounts  dating  to  1887 

The  suit  has  been  described  as  "one  of  the  most  complicated  pieces  of 
litigation  in  federal  court  history,"  by  Stephanie  Mencimer,  a Washington 
Monthly  editor. 

This  much  is  clear: 

The  stakes  are  high.  Cobell's  lawyers  have  estimated  that  $100  billion 
is  owed  to  landowners,  and  they've  urged  the  Interior  Department  to  settle 
for  more  than  $10  billion.  A department  spokesman  calls  their  claims 
overstated . 

The  outcome  will  likely  change  the  way  the  government  manages  Native 
trust  funds.  The  Cobell  suit  is  prompting  Congress,  the  court.  Interior 
Department  officials  and  tribal  leaders  to  try  to  overhaul  the  system. 

It  has  exposed  the  government's  failure  to  uphold  its  responsibility  to 
manage  Native  trust  land  and  assets. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  historically  mismanaged  federal 
program  than  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust,"  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
C.  Lamberth  wrote  in  a December  1999  opinion. 

"The  United  States,  the  trustee  of  the  IIM  trust,  cannot  say  how  much 
money  is  or  should  be  in  the  trust  . . . Notwithstanding  all  of  this 
(government  officials)  continue  to  write  checks  on  an  account  that  they 
cannot  balance  or  reconcile." 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  director 
Neal  McCaleb  were  held  in  contempt  of  court  Sept.  17  for  failing  to  comply 
with  Lamberth 's  orders. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  Lamberth  held  two  Clinton  cabinet  members  in 
contempt  in  the  same  lawsuit. 

As  the  suit  was  moving  toward  its  seventh  year  of  litigation, 
comparisons  to  2002's  business  scandals  were  easy  to  make. 

"They  are  our  first  Americans.  They  have  died  in  our  wars.  They  have 
invested  and  contributed  to  our  society,"  said  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.  Va. 
"And  today  they  are  being  treated  with  most  callous  disregard,  no  better 
than  the  heads  of  Enron  and  WorldCom  treated  their  investors." 

Louis  LaRose  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  one  of  five  lead 
plaintiffs,  sees  only  one  difference: 

"They  got  401(k)  accounts.  We  got  IIM  accounts." 


Dennis  Gingold,  a 20-year  banking  attorney,  was  introduced  to  Native 
trust  funds  about  a decade  ago,  after  being  invited  to  meet  with  "Indians. 

He  expected  to  see  people  wearing  turbans,  he  said. 

He  found  Plains-style  headdresses  instead. 

Then  he  heard  a "three-hour  horror  story"  about  trust  accounts. 

Today,  as  lead  attorney  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  lawsuit,  Gingold  has 
made  a dramatic  shift  for  a lawyer  accustomed  to  representing  people  with 
power,  money  and  respect. 

Now,  his  clients  are  now  among  the  nation's  poorest  people. 

When  he  met  Cobell,  he  said,  she  was  "extremely  frustrated,  and  had  a 
right  to  be  and  didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

"At  the  same  time  she  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  It  was  a remarkable 
impression  because  I'd  never  met  anyone  in  that  position  before." 

Cobell  also  remembers  those  days.  Too  many  meetings.  Too  few  results. 

And  all  she  wanted  was  answers  for  other  Native  landowners:  Who  leases 
their  land?  How  much  income  can  they  expect  to  earn  from  it?  Is  that  fair 
market  value? 

"The  total  arrogance  of  people  in  power  just  made  you  so  upset,"  she 
said.  "You  could  go  to  meeting  after  meeting  and  nothing  happened." 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings,  a Justice  Department  lawyer  provided  a 
turning  point. 

She  remembers  his  words:  "'Don't  come  here  with  any  false  expectations.' 
They  really  didn't  care.  That's  when  I decided  to  sue." 


The  money  in  question  is  not  an  entitlement. 

It's  not  a federal  program. 

It ' s not  welfare. 

It's  generated  from  leases  and  royalties  from  land  owned  by  tribal 
members  and  managed  by  the  government.  More  than  a century  ago,  when 
Washington  started  dividing  and  distributing  reservation  land  to  tribal 
members,  it  gave  itself  the  duties  of  managing  the  land  and  its  assets. 

"This  is  the  Indians'  money,  not  the  government's,"  Rep.  Dale  Kildee,  D- 
Mich.,  said  during  a Duly  House  debate.  "The  United  States  has  admitted 
that  it  mismanaged  and  lost  the  money." 

How  much  money? 

"If  it  goes  to  judgment,  we  believe  the  judgment  will  be  $100  billion, 
over  $100  billion,  and  this  is  why  the  government  has  tremendous  incentive 
to  come  to  the  bargaining  table,"  said  Keith  Harper,  a Native  American 
Rights  Fund  attorney  in  the  case. 

"We  can  establish  what  went  into  the  system,"  he  said.  "They  cannot 
establish  what  went  out  of  the  system.  And  they  owe  us  everything.  That's 
what  trust  law  says." 

But  Interior  Department  officials  say  Cobell  and  the  other  plaintiffs 
are  painting  an  inaccurate  picture. 

Eric  Ruff,  a department  spokesman,  said  a recent  review  of  8,000 
accounts  showed  an  error  rate  of  less  than  1 percent. 

"So  I think  the  plaintiffs  are  exaggerating  and  overstating  the  case, 
which  is  predictable.  They've  been  doing  that  all  along,"  Ruff  said. 
"They've  shown  no  reluctance  at  any  time  to  exaggerate  and  hyperextend 
their  rhetoric." 

But  there's  more  than  money  at  stake. 

Cobell  said  it's  important  for  Native  people  to  have  more  information, 
to  have  more  opportunities.  A tribal  member  with  five  oil  wells  producing 
income  on  her  land  ought  to  be  able  to  walk  into  a bank  with  details  about 
how  much  oil  is  being  produced  and  how  much  revenue  is  expected. 

That's  not  possible  now,  she  said. 

Some  even  struggle  to  prove  they  own  land. 

"People  cannot  get  the  government  to  issue  title  status  reports  because 
the  records  are  in  such  a mess,"  she  said.  "So  when  you  do  a home  mortgage 
loan,  it  takes  a year.  Now,  that  should  not  be  happening  to  Indian  people. 


Although  the  case  is  far  from  over,  it  has  already  generated  its  share 
of  rulings  and  revelations. 

* February  1999:  ludge  Lam-berth  cited  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and  BIA  head  Kevin  Gover  for 
contempt  of  court  for  failing  to  provide  an  accounting  of  the  trust  land 
and  assets  owned  by  the  five  lead  plaintiffs. 

"The  way  in  which  the  defendants  have  handled  this  litigation  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  contempt  trial  is  nothing  short  of  a travesty,"  he 
wrote . 

* December  1999:  Citing  11  breaches  by  the  Interior  Department  of  its 
trust  responsibilities  to  Native  landowners,  Lamberth  ordered  a historical 
accounting  of  trust  accounts  dating  to  1887. 

That  December  ruling  also  called  for  a court  investigator  to  oversee 
government  compliance  with  court  orders. 

* April  2001:  Lamberth  appointed  a court  monitor  to  review  the 
department's  reform  activities  and  file  written  progress  reports. 

* September  2002:  Lamberth  holds  Norton  and  McCaleb  in  contempt. 


When  the  Interior  Department  estimated  this  summer  that  an  accounting 
dating  to  1887  could  cost  $2.4  billion  and  take  a decade  to  complete. 
Congress  stepped  in. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  tried  to  shorten  the  accounting  by 
100  years  - proposing  to  approve  only  enough  money  for  an  accounting  back 
to  1985. 

"This  is  litigation  that  has  absolutely  no  end  in  sight.  None,"  said  Rep 
Dim  Kobe,  R-Ariz.  "There  is  no  prospect  of  this  litigation  ever  coming  to 


a resolution.  We  are  trying  to  put  some  parameters  around  it  so  that  we 
can  get  an  historical  accounting  for  the  people  who  really  need  it." 

But  to  some,  the  move  smacked  of  an  attempt  by  the  Bush  administration 
to  shirk  a full  accounting. 

"Does  this  administration  support  it?"  asked  Rep.  lack  Kingston,  R-Ga. 

"This  administration  does  know  about  this  language  and  the  administration 
does  support  this  bill." 

Lawmakers  killed  the  proposal. 

"We  have  had  problems  over  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  last  few  months 
with  the  corporate  scandals  and  the  accountants  that  we  have  had  in  Enron 
and  WorldCom  and  everything  else,"  said  Rep.  Frank  Pallone,  D-N.J.  "We 
have  to  take  responsibility  and  do  the  right  thing  to  make  sure  that  the 
accounting  is  proper." 

"Why  is  that  any  different  for  the  federal  government?" 

Jodi  Rave  Lee,  a reporter  with  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star, 
is  at  473-7240  or  j rave@journalstar . com 
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Congress  waits  for  consensus 
By  JODI  RAVE  LEE 
Lee  Newspapers 
October  3,  2002 

Tribes  have  wanted  it  for  decades. 

Congress  required  it  in  1994. 

Flundreds  of  thousands  of  Native  landowners  are  suing  for  it. 

And  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  a century,  the  Interior 
Department  is  poised  to  make  a major  change  in  the  way  it  manages  trust 
land  and  assets  in  Indian  Country. 

"Dare  I say,"  said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  "that  this 
level  of  commitment  and  focus  is  really  unprecedented  in  the  sad  history 
of  Indian  trust  fund  reform." 

Trouble  is,  no  one  can  really  agree  on  how  the  Interior  Department 
should  change. 

Some  of  the  options: 

As  part  of  their  six-year  lawsuit.  Native  landowners  are  asking  a 
federal  judge  to  appoint  an  outside  receiver  to  take  over  the  department's 
management  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  fund,  which  collects  and 
distributes  lease  payments  and  mineral  royalties  for  tribal  citizens  who 
own  trust  land. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  announced  last  year  her  plan  to  shake  up 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  by  stripping  it  of  its  trust  fund  management 
duties.  She  then  proposed  a new  agency  to  handle  trust  fund  activities. 

Wary  of  how  the  landowners'  lawsuit  could  cramp  the  way  they  govern  -and 
unhappy  with  Norton's  plan  - tribal  leaders  are  engaged  in  a sometimes- 
conciliatory,  sometimes-contentious  "consultation"  process  with  the 
department  to  try  to  forge  a new  trust  management  system. 

And  finally.  Congress  is  standing  by  to  pass  legislation  once  tribal 
leaders  and  the  Interior  Department  reach  an  agreement. 

All  of  this  is  more  than  political  posturing.  Consider  what's  at  stake: 

The  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  fund  encompasses  an  estimated  230,000 
Native  landowners,  11  million  acres  and  $400  million  in  assets. 

And  for  310  tribal  governments,  the  department  manages  45  million  acres 


and  $2.7  billion  in  assets. 

"The  issue  of  trust  fund  management  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
we  are  faced  with  in  Indian  Country/'  said  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.  "I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  more  complex,  more  difficult  and  more  shocking 
than  the  circumstances  surrounding  trust  fund  management." 


First,  the  landowners. 

The  latest  effort  to  overhaul  the  system  started  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  northern  Montana,  the  home  of  Elouise  Cobell.  The  56-year- 
old  banker  sued  the  Interior  Department  in  Dune  1996.  Her  class-action 
lawsuit,  on  behalf  of  an  estimated  500,000  to  800,000  past  and  present 
landowners,  is  seeking  an  accurate  accounting  of  income  earned  from  their 
trust  land  for  mineral  royalties  and  leases. 

The  plaintiffs  have  claimed  the  government  - charged  with  managing  the 
trust  land  - either  lost  or  misappropriated  an  estimated  $100  billion 
since  1887. 

They're  also  asking  for  a federal  judge  to  appoint  a receiver  to  correct 
what  they  call  more  than  a century  of  mismanagement. 

"All  the  past  reports  recommended  the  problem  be  fixed  and  nobody  did 
anything  about  it,"  said  John  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado-based  Native  American  Rights  Fund.  "That's  's  why  we  involved  the 
federal  courts." 

Said  Cobell:  "That's  why  I think  asking  the  judge  for  a receiver  is  the 
perfect  way  to  start." 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  indicated  in  court  documents 
he  would  appoint  a receiver  if  the  government  doesn't  move  toward 
meaningful  reform. 

Here's  how  it  would  work:  A judicial  officer  would  act  as  the  receiver 
and  bring  in  a team  to  oversee  trust  reform.  The  Interior  Department  would 
temporarily  lose  control  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  fund  - and 
it's  possible  the  responsibility  might  not  be  returned. 

Cobell  and  her  plan  have  critics. 

"Unless  the  scope  of  receivership  is  very  well  defined,  it  has  the 
potential  to  do  more  harm  than  good,"  said  Richard  Monette,  a citizen  of 
North  Dakota's  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Tribe  and  a law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

He  sees  two  potential  problems. 

First,  tribes  and  the  Interior  Department  question  the  constitutionality 
of  delegating  trust  fund  management  to  the  judicial  branch  without 
congressional  authority. 

Second,  tribes  fear  their  relationship  with  individual  landowners  - 
whose  land  typically  falls  within  reservation  borders  - would  be  diluted 
if  a receiver  were  appointed. 

"To  give  them  a separate  place  to  go  is  very  dangerous  for  tribal 
governments,"  Monette  said.  "It  will  circumvent  the  basic  day-to-day  needs 
that  we  have  to  govern  that  property." 


So  what  do  tribes  want? 

Not  Norton's  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management,  the  proposed 
result  of  her  shakeup. 

Across  the  country,  tribes  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  plan,  largely 
because  they  had  not  been  consulted  about  possible  changes. 

With  tribes  and  the  Interior  Department  both  wary  of  receivership,  they' 
ve  joined  forces  for  a series  of  so-called  consultation  meetings.  The 
goal:  agree  on  a better  system  for  the  management  of  Native  trust  funds. 

Since  late  last  year,  the  two  sides  have  met  more  than  a dozen  times  in 
large  consultation  meetings  and  smaller  task  force  gatherings.  The  task 
force  leading  the  meetings  consists  of  24  tribal  representatives  from 
throughout  the  country,  in  addition  to  Interior  Department  officials. 

Neal  McCaleb,  head  of  the  BIA  and  one  of  four  task  force  co-chairs,  said 
tribes  and  the  Interior  Department  have  come  a long  way  since  Norton 
announced  her  reorganization  plan. 

At  one  point,  task  force  members  had  reached  a tentative  agreement.  The 
plan  called  for  an  undersecretary  to  manage  Native  trust  funds  and  an 
independent  commission  to  oversee  the  work.  But  tribal  leaders  and 


Interior  Department  officials  couldn't  agree  on  who  would  control  the 
commission . 

And  progress  came  to  a halt  last  month.  Tribal  leaders  on  the  task  force 
announced  an  impasse,  saying  the  two  sides  could  not  agree  on  how  to 
define  the  government's  trust  fund  responsibilities. 

"A  reorganization  at  Interior  will  do  no  good  if  we  do  not  clearly 
define  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  department  in  managing 
Indian  trust  funds,"  said  task  force  co-chair  Tex  Hall,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa 
and  Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota. 

"It  would  be  just  window  dressing." 

Said  Susan  Masten,  chairwoman  of  the  Yurok  Tribe  of  California  and  a 
task  force  co-chair:  "It  should  be  clear  that  the  secretary  has  a 
fundamental  set  of  standards  to  adhere  to  in  her  role  as  our  trustee. 
Indians  should  be  compensated  by  the  federal  government  if  their  funds  or 
resources  are  mismanaged  - just  as  any  private  account  holder  would  be  if 
their  funds  were  placed  in  jeopardy." 

Dan  Dubray,  a spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  said  the  amount  of 
time  his  department's  officials  have  spent  working  and  meeting  with  tribal 
leaders  is  unprecedented. 

"It's  not  for  lack  of  participation  that  we  reached  this  impasse,"  he 
said.  "We  hope  to  fix  the  fundamental  management  issues  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians,  of  tribes  and  of  the  taxpayers." 

After  decades  of  trying  to  fix  the  broken  system,  some  tribal  leaders 
have  expressed  doubt  that  true  reform  will  occur. 

"I  find  it  very  difficult  after  all  these  years  I've  been  involved  to 
say  we  can  really  develop  something  that  has  a true  tribal  complexion, 
that  has  a true  tribal  ideal,"  said  task  force  member  Michael  Handreau, 
who  has  served  as  chairman  of  South  Dakota's  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  for 
23  years. 


Congress  will  likely  have  to  approve  any  meaningful  change. 

It's  tried  - and  some  say  failed  - in  the  past. 

In  1992,  a House  subcommittee  produced  "Misplaced  Trust:  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  Mismanagement  of  the  Indian  Trust  Fund." 

The  watershed  report  prompted  the  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Trust 
Fund  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994,  which  was  supposed  to  force  the 
Interior  Department  officials  to  fix  its  trust  fund  system. 

But  critics  say  a key  provision  was  flawed.  When  lawmakers  created  an 
oversight  position  - the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American 
Indians  - it  also  required  that  position  to  report  directly  to  the 
Interior  secretary. 

"Everyone  knew  the  act  was  a compromise,"  said  Dan  Press,  a Washington 
attorney  who  helped  draft  the  legislation.  "It  will  work  if  the  secretary 
wants  it  to  work." 

In  a court  opinion,  Dudge  Lamberth  said  Congress  created  an  oversight 
position  without  power. 

"If  Congress  truly  wanted  a completely  independent  trustee  to  oversee 
trust  management,  entirely  independent  from  the  well-documented 
recalcitrance  of  Interior,  then  Congress  surely  would  have  explicitly 
restricted  the  secretary's  power  over  the  special  trustee  and  his  office," 
he  wrote. 

Now,  Congress  is  poised  to  amend  the  1994  act,  and  it's  been  waiting  for 
the  Interior  Department  and  tribal  leaders  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Earlier  this  year.  Sens.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  and  John  McCain,  R-Ariz., 
introduced  what  McCain  called  a placeholder  bill,  something  that  can  be 
modified  with  the  groups'  recommendations. 

But  tribal  leaders  are  urging  lawmakers  not  to  wait  for  consensus  on  the 
task  force. 

They  want  amendments  that  call  for  clear  trust  standards  - defining  the 
Interior  Department's  responsibilities  for  Native  trust  fund  management. 
And  they  want  an  independent  oversight  commission  to  monitor  the 
department . 

"The  bureaucracy  on  the  administration  is  stronger  than  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  on  this  issue,"  said  Masten  of  the  Yurok  Tribe.  "That  is  why 


we  need  Congress  to  act." 

Key  players  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  however,  said 
legislation  likely  wouldn't  be  passed  this  session. 

Said  Campbell  of  Colorado:  "I'm  more  interested  in  doing  things  right 
rather  than  doing  it  fast." 
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One  of  the  genuine  health  reforms  of  recent  years  has  been  the  production 
of  solid  data  on  how  Canada's  health  system  is  working. 

The  latest  such  data,  released  last  week  in  a federal  report  on  national 
health  indicators,  is  a stark  reminder  of  the  profound  disadvantages  still 
faced  by  many  First  Nations  people. 

The  epidemic  of  diabetes  among  First  Nations  people  is  well-known.  Less 
well-known,  but  outlined  in  this  new  report,  is  the  fact  that  First 
Nations  people  have  higher  rates  of  heart  disease,  hypertension,  cancer 
and  arthritis  than  other  Canadians.  They  are  four  times  more  likely  to  be 
hospitalized  for  such  chronic  conditions. 

Tuberculosis  rates  on  reserves  are  eight  to  10  times  higher  than  for  the 
Canadian  population.  Rates  of  chlamydia,  a sexually  transmitted  disease, 
are  seven  times  higher.  Aboriginal  people  now  make  up  10  per  cent  of  AIDS 
cases.  They  lose  five  times  as  many  potential  years  of  life  due  to 
unintentional  injury  and  three  times  as  many  due  to  suicide. 

In  its  throne  speech,  the  federal  government  promised  to  improve  health 
care  on  First  Nations  reserves.  That's  clearly  necessary. 

Yet  better  health  care  cannot  ultimately  cure  these  sorts  of  lifestyle- 
related  diseases.  Ultimately,  the  change  must  come  through  an  improved 
lifestyle.  And  that  means  helping  First  Nations  people  escape  their  low 
socio-economic  status  through  higher  education  and  good  jobs. 

While  First  Nations  need  better  on-reserve  health  care,  they  also  need 
to  become  more  successful  in  how  their  band  councils  operate,  so  that 
reserves  will  be  healthy  places  to  live. 

The  most  important  thing  Ottawa  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  health  of 
First  Nations  people  is  to  pass  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  which 
will  provide  a modernized  set  of  rules  for  band  councils.  It  will  not  be 
an  instant  fix  to  deep-rooted  disadvantage,  but  it  will  pay  health 
dividends  down  the  road. 
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Native  leaders  angered  by  Ottawa's  threat  to  disengage  from  treaty  talks 


VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  been  musing 
for  some  time  --  again  as  recently  as  last  week  --  about  the  federal 
government  walking  away  from  treaty  talks  that  are  unproductive  throughout 
the  country. 

But  native  leaders  complain  his  pronouncements  are  too  vague,  and  that's 
left  them  perplexed,  frustrated  and  seeking  more  information. 

"There's  virtually  no  progress,"  Nault  said  recently.  "We  will  ask  for 
certain  requirements  to  be  met  and  if  the  requirements  aren't  met,  then 
we ' 11  walk  away. " 

The  federal  government  spends  $70  million  annually  funding  native  claims 
negotiations . 

Ed  John,  a leader  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  the  B.C.  native 
organization  overseeing  dozens  of  treaty  talks  in  British  Columbia,  wants 
an  explanation  from  Nault. 

"We  have  sent  a letter  requesting  clarification  from  him  as  to  his 
statements,"  said  John.  "We'd  like  to  know  precisely  what  he's  talking 
about . " 

The  threat  to  walk  away  also  was  brought  up  a few  months  ago  when  Nault 
met  with  the  summit  and  with  B.C.  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant,  who  was 
not  available  to  comment  on  Nault 's  latest  threat. 

Treaty  talks  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission  have  been 
underway  for  about  a decade,  with  not  a single  treaty  having  been  reached 
in  a province  where  virtually  none  were  signed  after  the  arrival  of 
Europeans . 

"He  (Nault)  said  then  that  if  the  treaty  commission  is  not  doing  its  job, 
where  they  should  be  advising  some  groups  to  disengage,  then  he  indicated 
they  were  in  the  process  of  reviewing  a number  of  tables  and  would  be 
disengaging  from  those  tables,"  said  John. 

The  federal  minister  has  indicated  that  talks  seem  to  be  stalled  in 
about  30  tables  across  the  country. 

Neither  John  nor  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has  any  idea  of  which 
ones  the  minister  is  talking  about  and  a spokesman  in  his  office  wasn't 
saying,  either. 

Alistair  Mullin  declined  to  be  specific  about  which  negotiations  are 
going  nowhere,  but  indicated  they  involve  the  entire  gamut  of  negotiations 
--  on  self-government  as  well  as  specific  and  comprehensive  claims. 

"We've  been  looking  at  what  the  current  status  of  these  tables  is  and 
we're  doing  it  on  a case-by-case  basis,"  said  Mullin.  "There  is  no  list  of 
them  made  up  as  yet." 

The  federal  government  is  concerned  about  spending  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  without  any  tangible  results,  he  said. 

"While  we  are  sitting  at  a table  . . . and  we've  been  there  for  quite 
some  time,  we're  using  resources  in  our  own  department  which  could  be  put 
to  better  use  elsewhere,"  he  said. 

The  First  Nations  are  also  spending  borrowed  money. 

"The  negotiating  team  for  the  First  Nations  is  punching  the  clock  as 
well  and  they're  borrowing  against  the  cost  of  any  eventual  settlement.  So 
the  longer  this  goes  on  the  more  of  that  settlement  they're  burning  up," 
said  Mullin. 

He  suggested  the  government  is  also  concerned  about  accusations  of  bad- 
-faith  bargaining. 

"That's  been  poisonous  to  the  relationship  in  the  past." 

If  the  federal  government  does  decide  to  take  a break  from  any  talks, 
Mullin  said  the  postponement  would  be  for  "as  long  as  it  takes  for  us  to 
look  at  our  position,  or  the  other  side  to  look  at  their  position,  or  us 
to  deal  with  other  issues." 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  national  representative  of  First 
Nations  in  Canada,  expressed  frustration  at  the  minister's  comments. 

Spokesman  Don  Kelly  said  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  talked  about 
working  in  partnership  with  First  Nations  following  the  government's 
recent  throne  speech. 

"So  we  don't  see  how  this  fits  with  that  and  in  fact  the  minister  seems 
to  be  closing  the  door  on  partnership, " said  Kelly. 

The  assembly  said  delays  in  progress  at  treaty  tables  is  often  the  fault 
of  the  federal  government  because  they  "come  with  limited  or  narrow 


mandates  that  don't  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  and  First  Nations  are 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  away  their  rights." 

The  federal  government  already  decides  which  First  Nations  it  will 
engage  in  claims  negotiations. 

"In  fact,  with  land  claims,  the  federal  government  is  already  judge  and 
jury  in  the  process,"  said  Kelly.  "And  now  the  minister  wants  to  be  judge 
and  jury  and  executioner  and  terminate  processes  that  aren't  getting  the 
results  he  thinks  they  should  be." 

lohn  expects  that  First  Nations  in  B.C.  will  hear  soon  about  which 
treaty  tables  the  minister  is  talking  about,  but  also  says  natives  have 
legal  rights  that  governments  must  respect. 

"The  legal  reality  is  that,  politically  the  governments  may  be  pushing 
us  around,  but  the  courts  are  saying,  'These  people  have  a legal  interest 
in  land. ' 

"It's  an  enforceable  interest  and  if  the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
sit  down  with  us  and  iron  matters  out  in  a good  faith  way,  then  the  courts 
will  not  be  too  favourably  disposed  to  look  at  governments  and  their 
arguments  in  the  courts  that  they've  been  making." 
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Attacks  target  aboriginals,  police  say 

Three  white  Alberta  teens  charged  with  hate  crimes  after  paintball  incident 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  October  10,  2002 

David  Rositer,  Canadian  Press 

STANDOFF,  Alta.  --  Six  homes  and  an  elementary  school  were  sprayed  with 
paintballs  in  what  police  are  calling  a deliberate  and  targeted  attack 
against  aboriginal  people. 

Three  white  teenagers  have  been  charged  with  a hate  crime  after  the 
attack  Tuesday  on  the  Blood  reserve,  about  180  kilometres  southeast  of 
Calgary. 

"It  is  a hatred  against  an  identifiable  group,"  said  Sergeant  Brian 
Miller  of  the  Blood  Tribe  police. 

"I  haven't  seen  this  before  on  a specific  group  of  people.  I've  handled 
mischief  before  in  my  28  years  of  policing,  but  never  with  regard  to  a 
specific  group  of  people." 

Miller  also  said  some  witnesses  said  the  accused  teens  used  slurs,  but 
he  didn't  know  what  exactly  was  said. 

Shots  at  one  of  the  homes  narrowly  missed  two  young  children  jumping  on 
a trampoline.  Miller  added.  At  least  one  of  the  homes  had  a window  broken 
by  the  paint  pellets  and  some  vehicles  were  damaged. 

Agnes  Firstcharger  was  in  one  of  the  homes  that  was  hit. 

"I  just  heard  some  noise.  It  sounded  like  fire  crackers,"  Firstcharger 
said.  "There  was  just  a whole  bunch  of  paint  on  the  window  --  a bluey- 
yellow  colour,  pink  and  white." 

She  said  her  five-year-old  grandson  was  in  the  living  room  when  the 
attack  happened. 

"He  was  really  traumatized,"  Firstcharger  said.  "He  was  just  saying  he 
was  scared.  He  couldn't  sleep  by  himself  last  night." 

The  Aahsaopi  school,  which  has  250  students  in  Grades  1 to  4,  put  a 
crisis  plan  into  effect  when  students  arrived  Wednesday. 

Principal  Carolyn  Weaselfat  said  the  school  was  hit  at  least  20  times. 

She  also  said  she  hopes  the  attack  won't  cause  tension  between  aboriginal 
and  non-aboriginal  students. 


"It  was  kind  of  like  a drive-by  shooting/'  Weaselfat  said.  "They  got  oun 
front  entrance  and  as  they  drove  by  they  got  the  rest  of  the  school." 

Concerned  parents  were  calling  all  morning  wondering  if  it  was  safe  to 
have  their  children  in  the  building,  she  said. 

"I  think  in  the  whole  community  there  is  a scared  feeling.  Somebody  was 
saying  it  is  kind  of  a wake-up  call  for  everyone." 

Darrell  Smith,  a counsellor  at  the  school,  echoed  Weaselfat's  concerns. 

"A  lot  of  the  students  are  feeling  rather  uneasy  and  one  father  wanted 
to  take  his  child  home  because  he  thought  it  wasn't  very  safe,"  Smith  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Vancouver  Sun. 
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Man  may  be  jailed  until  citizenship  proven 
Dulian  Branch 
CP 

Thursday,  October  10,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  - Federal  Immigration  officials  are  threatening  to  arrest  and 
jail  an  aboriginal  man  living  in  Regina  who  can't  prove  his  citizenship. 

It's  the  latest  skirmish  in  an  ongoing  battle  that  began  last  year  when 
immigration  officials  discovered  Charlie  Smoke  was  working  as  an  associate 
teacher  at  a Regina  high  school  without  proper  authorization. 

He  was  ordered  to  leave  Canada  but  refused.  When  Canadian  officials 
tried  to  deport  Smoke  to  the  U.S.,  officials  there  refused  his  entry 
because  he  had  no  documentation. 

"We'll  be  revisiting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  release  and  we'll 
be  asking  the  adjudicator  to  reconsider  retaking  Mr.  Smoke  into  custody," 
said  Darcy  Warner,  supervisor  of  the  Regina  Immigration  office. 

"He's  in  violation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  release,  that 
being  that  he  co-operate  with  citizenship  and  immigration  in  terms  of 
answering  questions,  things  like  this,"  Warner  added. 

Smoke  is  currently  free  on  $1,000  bail  but  Warner  said  the  application 
to  the  adjudicator  will  be  made  within  48  hours. 

"Well,  I guess  that  means  I'll  be  spending  the  rest  of  my  life  in  jail," 
said  Smoke.  "It's  better  in  a Canadian  jail  than  an  American  jail.  They 
got  cable  and  all  kinds  of  stuff  up  here." 

Smoke,  40,  said  he  met  with  Immigration  officials  for  only  five  minutes. 

"They  refused  to  respond  to  any  of  my  questions.  I refused  to  respond  to 
any  of  their  questions.  They  said  that  a warrant  may  be  issued  for  my 
arrest  because  I am  not  complying  with  them." 

Smoke  says  he  was  born  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Akwesasne  reserve 
that  straddles  the  Canada-U.S.  border  near  Cornwall,  Ont. 

He  maintains  he  was  never  issued  a birth  certificate  and  was  never 
registered  as  a status  Indian,  but  that  he  considers  himself  to  be  neither 
a Canadian  nor  a U.S.  citizen. 

Instead,  Smoke  refers  to  himself  as  a pre-Canadian  aboriginal  person  and 
claims  he  has  the  right  to  live  on  either  side  of  the  border. 

"No  colony  has  the  right  to  come  to  another  land  and  impose  citizenship 
on  indigenous  people  living  on  that  land,"  said  Smoke. 

Smoke  even  brought  his  own  deportation  order  asking  that  four 
immigration  officials  who  have  dealt  with  his  case  "vacate  Turtle  Island, 
the  land  known  to  them  as  the  Americas." 

Warner  said  the  investigation  to  determine  if  Smoke  is  Canadian  or 
American  will  continue  whether  he  remains  free  or  goes  to  jail. 

"It's  an  ongoing  investigation.  It  could  take  weeks.  It  could  take 
months,"  said  Warner. 


Smoke  is  to  appear  in  Regina  provincial  court  later  this  month. 

A trial  on  a charge  under  the  Employment  Insurance  Act  that  he 
fraudulently  used  his  wife's  social  insurance  number  to  gain  employment 
has  been  set  for  Oct.  30. 
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State  disputes  'illegal  jurisdiction'  of  tribe 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  2002 

South  Dakota  Governor  Bill  Danklow  (R)  sued  the  Bush  administration  on 
Tuesday  to  dispute  a tribal  road  tax  and  an  Indian  hiring  program. 

In  papers  filed  in  federal  court,  Danklow  refused  to  submit  to  the 
"illegal  jurisdiction"  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  He  said  the  state  will 
not  pay  a two  percent  tribal  tax  or  require  highway  contractors  to  give 
preference  to  tribal  members  and  other  Native  Americans. 

"[T]he  tribe  lacks  the  authority,  as  a matter  of  federal  law,  to  subject 
state  contractors  to  tribal  civil  jurisdiction,"  the  October  8 complaint 
authored  by  deputy  attorney  general  John  P.  Guhin  stated. 

Danklow,  who  is  running  for  the  state's  sole  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  seat,  is  not  suing  the  tribe.  He  is  challenging  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Norman  Y.  Mineta's  decision  to  withhold  federal  highway 
funds  to  the  state. 

Upholding  a Clinton-era  policy,  Mineta  recently  informed  the  state  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  Rosebud  tribal  law.  An  August  20  investigative 
report  concluded  that  all  tribes  in  South  Dakota  "have  the  jurisdictional 
authority"  to  impose  tax  and  hiring  preferences. 

The  position  is  based  on  a 1993  notice  issued  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Transportation . The  goal  is 
to  promote  "employment  opportunities  for  Indians  on  reservations." 

"Tribes  may  impose  this  tax  on  reservations,  but  they  have  no  tax 
authority  off  reservations,"  the  document  states. 

But  the  state  asserts  that  its  road  maintenance  programs  are  threatened 
by  tribal  jurisdiction.  Although  the  notice  provides  for  federal 
reimbursement  of  tribal  taxes,  the  court  papers  claim  otherwise. 

The  state  also  disputes  the  "extraordinary"  power  of  the  tribe  to 
enforce  its  road  programs.  Fines,  suspensions  and  termination  can  be 
imposed  if  highway  contractors  do  not  follow  the  tribal  ordinance. 

During  a six-year  period,  the  state  paid  about  $335,000  in  taxes  to  the 
tribe  but  stopped  in  1999.  South  Dakota  receives  federal  highway  funds  in 
excess  of  $20  million. 

Federal  law  was  amended  to  allow  for  tribal  taxes  and  Indian  preference 
under  the  Indian  Reservation  Roads  (IRR)  program.  Tribal  leaders  yesterday 
testified  before  a House  committee  to  support  an  increase  in  Indian 
highway  funds. 

"Indian  people,"  said  Navajo  Nation  council  delegate  Andrew  Simpson, 
"need  better  roads  to  reach  a better  future." 

Other  witnesses  said  support  from  the  federal  agencies  was  crucial  to 
their  success.  "We  think  the  federal  government  could  serve  Indian  Country 
better  if  it  trusted  us  more,"  said  Timothy  Tubby,  a planner  for  the 
Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws. 

The  IRR  program  is  funded  through  a percentage  of  a federal  highway 
trust  fund.  It  receives  about  $275  million  per  year,  to  be  distributed  to 
more  than  500  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  governments. 

Sen.  Deff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  has  introduced  a bill  to  double  the  amount. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Tribe  applauds  drug  bust 

CRIME:  FBI,  Lummi  Law  & Order  will  continue  18-month  investigation 
of  cocaine  distribution. 

Kari  Shaw,  The  Bellingham  Flerald 
October  10,  2002 

After  two  days  of  late-night  and  early  morning  arrests,  three  Lummi 
Reservation  residents  are  being  held  in  Seattle  on  federal  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  distribute  cocaine. 

The  arrests  of  Bruce  Pierre,  42,  John  Jefferson  Sr.,  43  and  Cathy  Lane, 
37  are  part  of  an  18-month  investigation  in  cocaine  distribution  on  the 
reservation.  Lummi  Law  & Order  Chief  Gary  lames  said  the  investigation  is 
ongoing. 

Tribal  Chairman  Darrell  Hillaire  applauded  the  bust  as  another  victory 
in  the  tribe's  battle  against  drugs. 

It  is  the  second  large  cocaine  bust  on  the  reservation  this  year,  the 
other  being  the  arrest  of  six  people  in  February.  Those  six  eventually 
pleaded  guilty  to  federal  drug  charges  for  trafficking  crack  cocaine  at 
"the  compound,"  a maze  of  abandoned  cars  and  trailers  on  North  Red  River 
Road . 

The  two  busts  are  unrelated. 

"It  brings  the  numbers  (of  arrests  for  federal  drug  charges)  to  nine," 
Hillaire  said.  "I  think  that's  a record." 

At  the  same  time,  the  tribal  government  recently  landed  a $1.2  million, 
three-year  federal  grant  to  plan  a drug-treatment  center  on  Kwina  Road. 

Nabbed  by  agents 

Lummi  Law  & Order  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  officers  made 
their  first  arrest  in  the  case  late  Monday  night  with  Jefferson  as  he 
pulled  his  crab  boat  into  the  launch  at  Gooseberry  Point.  Jefferson  was 
fishing  alone  and  cooperated  with  the  officers,  James  said. 

Northwest  Regional  Drug  Task  Force  officers  arrested  Lane,  who  lives  in 
the  3700  block  of  Sinclair  Drive,  in  Bellingham,  also  that  evening.  She 
has  no  known  employment,  James  said. 

At  about  8:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  Lummi  Law  & Order  got  a tip  from  a community 
member  that  Pierre  was  at  home.  He  was  awake  when  Lummi  Law  & Order 
officers  arrived  at  his  house  on  Lummi  Shore  Road,  shortly  after  the  tip, 
with  a federal  arrest  warrant,  James  said. 

"The  officers  did  say  that  he  was  very  surprised,"  he  said.  Like  Lane, 
Pierre  had  no  known  employment. 

James  wouldn't  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the  allegations  - including 
details  like  what  kind  of  cocaine  was  allegedly  sold  and  whether  any  was 
recovered  during  the  arrests  - because  the  case  is  still  open.  He  deferred 
questions  to  federal  officials. 

Spokesmen  with  the  FBI  and  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Seattle  did  not 
return  repeated  phone  calls  for  comment. 

James  did  say  that  the  alleged  trafficking  was  substantial,  although  not 
as  large  as  the  February  bust. 

"This  is  on  a large  scale,  but  I don't  know  if  we  can  compare  it  to 
that,"  he  said.  "It  was  a pretty  large  operation." 

Good  news  for  tribe 

Hillaire  said  he  hopes  the  arrests  lead  to  a lull  in  drug  abuse  and 
distribution . 

"It's  pretty  good  news,"  he  said. 


His  office  launched  myriad  anti-drug  programs  early  this  year,  including 
an  effort  to  get  funding  for  a drug  treatment  center. 

Hillaire  said  the  center,  with  rooms  for  both  adults  and  juveniles, 
should  be  open  in  a year  and  a half  and  fully  built  in  about  three  years. 
Reach  Kari  Shaw  at  kari.shaw@bellinghamherald.com 
or  call  715-2290. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Bellingham  Herald. 
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Man  sentenced  for  night-hunting  incident 
By  Broadcast  News 
Wednesday,  October  09,  2002 

WOODSTOCK,  N.B.  --  A New  Brunswick  man  has  been  sentenced  to  seven  days 
in  jail  in  connection  with  a case  that  focused  on  native-hunting  rights. 

Shawn  Doseph  Tomah,  of  the  Woodstock  First  Nation  was  found  guilty  in 
Duly  of  illegal  possession  of  deer  meat  stemming  from  a night  hunting 
incident  back  in  1999. 

He  was  sentenced  Tuesday. 

In  addition  to  jail  time,  he  was  handed  a $1,000  fine. 

However  the  matter's  been  set  aside  30  days  to  allow  Tomah 's  lawyer  to 
argue  that  his  client's  sentence  should  be  put  on  hold  while  the 
conviction  is  appealed. 

Tomah  based  his  defence  on  native  rights. 

But  the  judge  ruled  against  him,  saying  his  rights  weren't  infringed 
upon  and  hunting  at  night  with  a firearm  is  inherently  dangerous. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Broadcast  News. 
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Sculpture  moved  because  of  vandalism 

CODY,  Wyo.  (AP)  - One  of  two  sculptures  atop  Dead  Indian  Pass  along  the 
Chief  Doseph  Highway  has  had  to  be  moved  because  of  chronic  vandalism. 

Two  years  ago,  Powell  artist  Bill  Rentschler  commemorated  the  Nez  Perce 
tribe's  1877  trek  through  the  area  with  two  steel  statues  of  Nez  Perce 
riders  on  horses. 

It  wasn't  long  after  the  sculptures  were  mounted  atop  Dead  Indian  Pass 
that  vandals  started  trouble. 

Since  then,  the  sculptures  have  been  shot,  poked,  prodded  and  even 
wrapped  in  a chain  and  yanked  from  their  mounts,  said  Brent  Larson, 
district  ranger  for  the  Shoshone  National  Forest,  which  surrounds  the  pass. 

"It  gets  patched  up  every  year,  it's  just  an  ongoing  dilemma,"  Larson 
said.  "We  put  it  up  this  summer.  It  was  up  for  about  a month  before 
someone  tore  it  off." 

The  sculpture  of  the  female  rider  was  still  standing  Wednesday,  but  the 
male  rider  was  recently  removed  by  the  Forest  Service  after  it  was  damaged 
and  bent. 


Every  time  the  sculptures  are  damaged,  Rentschler  donates  his  time  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs. 

"It's  getting  to  be  a little  frustrating, " Rentschler  said. 

"He  does  it  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,"  Larson  said. 

The  statues,  which  stand  3 or  4 feet  tall,  are  a popular  item  atop  the 
long  hill  between  Cody  and  Cooke  City.  But  Larson  said  that  sculptures  are 
never  up  for  long  before  someone  decides  to  damage  them. 

"Sometimes  it's  just  a matter  of  a week  or  two,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  trib.com  2002,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Shooting  in  Mescalero  leaves  seven  wounded 

By  Sandy  Suggitt 

Ruidoso  News  staff  writer 

October  8,  2002 

Seven  young  men  were  shot  by  six  juveniles  on  Carrizo  Trail  in  Mescalero 
early  Sunday  morning,  according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

At  12:11  a.m.,  Ruidoso  police  transferred  a 911  call  to  BIA  police  in 
Mescalero  concerning  a 13-year-old  male  shot  in  the  leg  at  a residence  in 
the  100  block  of  Carrizo  Trail.  Both  BIA  and  Ruidoso  police  responded  and 
reports  of  two  additional  victims  being  shot  were  received  while  they  were 
in  route  to  the  scene. 

The  first  three  victims  were  transported  to  Lincoln  County  Medical 
Center  in  private  vehicles. 

The  first  officers  on  the  scene  found  two  additional  victims,  and 
further  investigation  revealed  that  seven  people  had  been  wounded.  All 
were  Native  Americans  and  residents  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation 
and  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20. 

All  seven  were  taken  to  the  hospital  and  three  were  sent  to  Alamogordo 
for  emergency  surgery. 

Witnesses  told  investigators  that  a shotgun  was  used  and  identified  the 
six  male  juvenile  suspects  along  with  a small  black  truck. 

"Early  the  same  morning,  a vehicle  fitting  that  description  was  reported 
leaving  at  a high  rate  of  speed  from  Pena  Housing  Area,"  according  to  a 
release  by  Acting  District  Commander  Ivan  Bowekaty.  BIA  police  stopped  the 
vehicle  on  Highway  70  a short  time  later  and  took  four  male  juveniles  into 
custody  on  tribal  charges  and  impounded  the  truck.  Later  Sunday  afternoon, 
two  additional  suspects,  accompanied  by  family  members,  turned  themselves 
in  to  BIA  police  without  incident.  All  were  held  without  bond  on  tribal 
charges,  and  five  of  the  six  were  arraigned  at  Mescalero  Tribal  Court 
Monday. 

The  six  suspects  in  the  shooting  were  all  Native  American  and  residents 
of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation,  between  15  and  16  years  of  age. 

"There  was  no  indication  of  gang  or  illegal  drug  activity  in  the 
incident,"  the  release  states.  "Although  reported  as  a drive-by  shooting, 
there  is  no  indication  of  this,  but  an  escalation  of  events  that  started 
in  the  form  of  a verbal  argument  and  shoving  match.  The  suspects  were 
leaving  the  area  and  fired  the  weapon  toward  a crowd  of  people  standing  in 
the  street  on  Carrizo  Trail." 

Alcohol  was  a factor  in  the  shooting. 

Anyone  with  information  about  the  incident  is  encouraged  to  contact  BIA 
or  FBI  agents  at  464-4451. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2001  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Ruidoso,  NM. 
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Big  surge  in  murders  on  Rez 
By  LARRY  HENDRICKS 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
10/13/2002 

Eight  murders  were  reported  in  a 17-day  period  in  September  and  October 
on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

And  that  has  federal  authorities  in  Arizona  working  on  developing  new 
ways  to  combat  the  rising  murder  rate  of  the  past  two  years,  which  had 
been  on  the  decline  from  an  all-time  high  in  1996. 

Based  on  population  and  number  of  murders  reported  for  2001,  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
murder  rate  six  times  the  national  average. 

In  the  Arizona  portion  of  the  Navajo  Nation  alone  for  the  year  2001,  31 
murder  cases  were  reported  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Flagstaff.  So 
far,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  2002,  34  cases  have  been  reported  -- 
already  an  8 percent  increase. 

"We're  looking  for  new  and  innovative  ways  to  help  the  Navajo  Nation," 
said  Joseph  Lodge,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  based  in  Flagstaff.  "We  must 
work  diligently  to  reduce  the  current  rate  of  murders." 

Lodge  said  that  plans  are  being  developed  to  map  the  locations  of 
murders  on  the  Navajo  Nation  in  an  effort  to  identify  areas  where  murders 
are  happening  more  frequently.  Then,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office,  with  a 
variety  of  federal  and  tribal  authorities,  will  begin  discussing  efforts 
to  take  to  combat  the  rising  murder  rate. 

The  FBI,  working  in  conjunction  with  tribal  authorities,  investigates 
all  serious  crime  on  American  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States. 

"We're  going  to  continue  investigative  methods  that  have  proved 
successful  in  the  past,  as  well  as  new  and  different  ways  to  attack  this 
problem,"  Lodge  said. 

CURBING  ALCOHOL  USE 

The  official  unemployment  rate  nearly  everywhere  on  the  Rez  tops  20 
percent,  but  there  are  many  more  who  are  out  of  work  and  have  stopped 
looking.  Past  efforts  to  reduce  violent  crime  included  cracking  down  on 
bootleggers  and  gang  activity. 

McDonald  Rominger,  special  agent  with  the  Flagstaff  office  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  said,  in  his  experience  as  an  agent  with 
the  FBI  investigating  murders  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  nearly  all  of  those 
crimes  involved  alcohol  use  by  one  or  all  parties  involved. 

In  summer  2001,  a four-month,  multiagency  effort  to  combat  the  illegal 
selling  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on  the  reservation  called  "Operation  Bootleg" 
ended  with  22  people  being  charged  by  the  Arizona  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney. 

All  of  the  people  charged  pleaded  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  probation 
and  fines.  A number  of  those  who  pleaded  guilty  have  since  reoffended  and 
are  serving  prison  sentences. 

At  the  time  of  the  sting,  Paul  Charlton,  U.S.  Attorney  for  Arizona,  said 
stopping  bootleggers  and  the  sale  of  liquor  and  drugs  on  the  reservation 
was  intended  to  reduce  violent  crimes  like  murder. 

The  bootlegging  effort  was  expected  to  last  through  the  summer  of  2002. 
There  is  no  information  if  the  effort  has  been  extended  or  expanded. 

TARGETING  GANGS 

Rominger  said  that  in  the  past,  the  bureau  had  been  "reactive"  to 
violent  crime  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Then,  murders  on  the  Navajo  Nation  hit 
an  all-time  high  of  67  in  1996. 


"Oven  the  years,  particularly  since  1997,  both  the  FBI,  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  and  Navajo  police  have  taken  a particularly  aggressive  stance 
toward  gang-related  homicides  and  activity  on  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Rominger 
said . 

Beginning  in  1997,  federal  and  tribal  authorities  cracked  down  on  gang 
activity  and  aggressively  prosecuted  gang  members  in  an  effort  to  stem 
major  violent  crimes. 

"We  actually  did  see  a drop  in  the  Window  Rock  and  Fort  Defiance  areas," 
Rominger  said,  adding  that  both  locations  were  identified  as  hotbeds  of 
violent  gang  activity  --  particularly  with  a gang  called  the  Cobras. 

As  the  number  of  Cobra  gang  members  who  went  to  prison  rose,  the  murder 
and  violent  crime  rate  decreased  dramatically  in  those  areas,  Rominger 
said . 

SPATE  OF  DEATHS 

Rominger  said  it  is  unclear  at  this  time  if  any  of  the  victims'  deaths 
in  the  most  recent  spate  of  murders  were  related  to  any  gang  activity. 

Rominger  said  from  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  4,  eight  murders  were  reported  on 
the  Navajo  Nation:  9/16  --  John  Doe,  age  unknown.  Navajo  police  were 
called  to  a report  of  a badly  decomposing  body  found  in  a wash  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Michaels.  Investigators  who  processed  the  scene  determined 
the  cause  of  death  as  homicide.  The  investigation  into  the  murder  and 
efforts  to  identify  the  body  continue.  9/18  --  Leo  Mike,  24.  Navajo  police 
found  Mike's  body  outside  his  residence  near  Blue  Gap.  He  died  as  a result 
of  blunt-force  trauma.  There  are  no  suspects  in  custody,  and  the 
investigation  continues.  9/19  --  Fulbert  Fowler,  23.  Fowler  had  been 
stabbed  multiple  times  near  Hunter's  Point.  He  was  taken  to  the  Indian 
Health  Services  hospital  in  Fort  Defiance,  where  he  later  died.  Lasheo 
Golden,  19,  of  Houck,  has  been  federally  charged  with  the  murder.  He  is  in 
tribal  custody.  9/21  --  Delano  Davidson,  29.  Davidson's  body  was  found 
near  Little  Well.  He  had  been  stabbed  multiple  times.  Elvin  Attakai,  42, 
of  Middle  Wells,  has  been  federally  charged  with  the  murder.  He  is  in 
federal  custody.  9/23  --  A female  was  found  shot  to  death  in  an  outhouse 
at  her  residence  near  Kinlichee.  A juvenile  has  been  federally  charged 
with  the  murder  and  is  in  federal  custody.  FBI,  citing  juvenile  protection 
law,  would  not  divulge  any  other  information.  9/28  --  Ronald  Sam,  41.  Sam 
had  been  stabbed  multiple  times  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Springs  near  Leupp 
He  was  airlifted  to  Flagstaff  Medical  Center,  where  he  later  died  from  his 
wounds.  No  suspects  are  in  custody,  and  the  investigation  continues.  9/28 
--  Leroy  Little,  age  unknown.  Little  was  flown  to  FMC  from  Navajo  Mountain 
Utah,  with  blunt-force  trauma  to  the  head.  He  was  pronounced  dead  Oct.  1. 
The  case  is  being  investigated  by  federal  authorities  in  Utah,  and  there 
is  no  further  information.  10/4  --  A female,  who  had  been  stabbed  multiple 
times,  was  found  outside  her  residence  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Investigators 
are  identifying  the  death  as  a domesti  c homicide,  and  the  investigation 
continues . 

Rominger  said  all  of  the  investigations  are  being  conducted  jointly  by 
the  FBI  and  Navajo  Nation  criminal  investigators. 

Anybody  with  information  regarding  any  of  these  murders  is  encouraged  to 
call  the  FBI  in  Flagstaff  at  (800)  818-2332,  the  FBI  in  Phoenix  at 
(602)  279-5511,  or  any  Navajo  police  district  office. 

Reporter  Larry  Hendricks  can  be  reached 
at  lhendricks@azdailysun.com  or  913-8607. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Indians  living  in  danger 
Mark  Henle/The  Arizona  Republic 
Oct.  13,  2002  12:00  AM 

For  most  Americans  the  leading  cause  of  death  is  heart  disease,  then 
cancer. 

For  Navajos,  it's  accidents. 

The  unintentional  injury,  or  accidental,  death  rate  for  Navajos  is  138.5 
per  100,000  compared  with  30.1  for  all  races. 

It's  the  highest  of  all  Indians. 

Chuck  Thomas  remembers  being  8,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road  near 
Gallup,  N.M.,  watching  his  grandmother  walk  across. 

Fie  saw  the  drunken  driver  who  hit  her.  And  he  was  with  her  at  the 
hospital  when  she  died  two  hours  later. 

They  had  been  driving  from  their  home  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  to 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  Duly  in  Gallup,  but  hit  a cow  that  had  strayed 
onto  the  road.  Thomas'  grandmother  was  going  for  help. 

"It  changed  my  whole  childhood,"  said  Thomas,  29,  who  earlier  this  year 
attended  an  alcohol  treatment  program  in  Gallup.  "Every  year  around  Duly 
3rd  I visualize  the  whole  thing,  every  moment  of  it." 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  kill  the  most.  The  death  rate:  87.2  per  100,000 
in  the  Navajo  area  compared  with  15.9  for  all  Americans.  Almost  a third  of 
the  Navajo  accidents  involve  pedestrians. 

"It  impacts  greatly  on  our  community,"  said  Nancy  Bill,  Navajo-area 
injury  prevention  specialist  for  the  Indian  Health  Service.  "The  deaths 
are  mostly  young  Navajo  males,  so  it  leaves  families  without  a means  of 
income.  And  most  of  them  could  be  prevented." 

But  Native  Americans  also  die  in  falls:  from  mesas  in  northern  Arizona, 
from  ice  floes  in  Alaska,  from  poor 
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Date:  23  Oct  2002  00:18:25  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.043 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Algonquin  pepewarr/white  frost  moon 
Cree  opinahamowipizun/moon  when  birds  fly  south 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
ndn-aim,  Amerindian,  Native  Rights  and  Rez  Life  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"I  hope  the  Great  Heavenly  Father  who  will  look  down  upon  us,  will  give 
all  the  tribes  His  blessing  that  we  may  go  forth  in  peace  and  live  in 
peace  all  our  days,  and  that  He  will  look  down  upon  our  children  and 
finally  lift  us  far  above  this  earthj  and  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  look  upon  our  children  as  His  children,  that  all  tribes  may  be 
His  children  and  as  we  shake  hands  today  upon  this  broad  plain,  we 
may  forever  live  in  peace." 

Chief  Red  Cloud  (Marpiya  Luta),  Oglala 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  I 

i ! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  I 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  following  report  appeared  in  the  Tuesday,  October  22,  2002  issue  of 
the  "Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan": 

Report  On  Treatment  Of  Indians  To  Be  Released  Next  Summer 
VERMILLION  (AP)  - A report  will  be  released  next  summer  on  whether 
American  Indians  are  treated  differently  from  white  people  in  South 
Dakota's  criminal  justice  system,  a researcher  says. 

Richard  Braunstein,  an  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  has  been  collecting  and  studying  data  since 
May  2001. 

The  first  year  was  spent  logging  records  from  the  Unified  Judicial 
System,  the  state  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation  and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  into  a computer  database,  Braunstein  said. 

He  said  Gov.  Bill  lanklow  gave  researchers  more  time  and  money  for  the 
project  because  of  its  complexity. 

"No  one  has  really  accused  of  us  of  trying  to  censure  bad  findings,  or 
crush  the  study  in  any  way.  But  I can't  imagine  that  people  aren't  out 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


there  thinking,  'Why  haven't  these  folks  produced  anything  yet?  It  must  be 
a bad  result  that  they're  trying  to  hide,'"  Braunstein  said. 

"And  I would  encourage  people  to  be  patient.  This  is  the  first  study  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation." 

He  said  some  Indian  leaders  want  the  researchers  to  give  the  findings  to 
the  Legislature. 

The  governor  commissioned  the  study  last  year.  Steve  Feimer  and  several 
research  assistants  are  helping  Braunstein. 

end  of  article  

I really  have  to  wonder  if  Danklow,  who  has  made  a career  of  attacking 
Indians  and  Indian  interests  in  South  Dakota  is  beginning  to  fear  the 
Indian  vote.  The  fact  that  there  is  a concerted  effort  to  get  out  the 
vote  on  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  only  adds  to  my  suspicions.  In  the  past 
he  could  count  on  two  things  - 1 the  anti-Indian  vote  was  his  and  2 - the 
Native  vote  would  be  so  negligible  he  could  safely  ignore  it. 

If  current  efforts  to  get  out  the  South  Dakota  Native  vote  is  successful 
this  could  mark  the  end  of  lanklow's  rusty  career,  as  did  the  Native  vote 
in  Washington  state  to  another  Indian  hater,  Gorton. 

I can  only  pray  lanklow's  fears  are  realized  and  his  ouster  does  happen. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  lanuary  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 


things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp(3yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place. 


the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 


Dear  Gary 


Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  contruction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ' ) Marietta,  GA  30007, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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RE:  Mohawk  Nation  mourns  Roiane  Brian  Skidders 


Date:  Wed,  16  Oct  2002  08:51:10  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename=" ROIANE" 


http: //www. easterndoor . com/ 11 -37/ 11 -37 -01 . htm 

Mohawk  Nation  mourns  passing  of  Roiane  Brian  Skidders 
By:  Ross  Montour 

His  English  name  was  Brian  Skidders  but  since  May  6,  2000  he  carried  the 
Mohawk  Wolf  Clan  title  of  Orenrehka :was . Sadly,  Skidders,  who  was  condoled 
at  the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse  just  over  two  years  ago,  died  suddenly  last 
Sunday  night  as  he  was  returning  from  a day  of  ceremony  and  evening  of 
social  dancing  at  the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse  in  Akwesasne.  He  was  just  42. 

Sunday  morning  marked  the  start  of  the  Kariwiio,  or  Code  of  Handsome 
Lake  recital.  Skidders  welcomed  the  speakers  and  delegates  who  arrived  at 
the  Akwesasne  Longhouse  from  across  Haudenosaunee  territory. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  had 
responded  to  the  invitation  wampum  strings  sent  to  each  as  a call  to 
attend  the  recital  of  the  Code  instituted  by  the  Seneca  chief  known  by  the 
title  of  Skennentariio  or  Handsome  Lake  in  the  early  1800s. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Sunday's  recital,  an  evening  of  traditional  social 
dancing  was  opened  by  the  young  Roiane.  Tragedy  struck  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  social  as  Skidders  was  attempting  to  make  his  way  to 
Cornwall.  Arriving  at  the  toll  booth  of  the  Three  Nations  Bridge,  Skidders 
suffered  a massive  heart  attack. 

Paramedics  arrived  promptly  on  the  scene  after  receiving  the  call  from 
toll-booth  workers.  According  to  Joyce  Mitchell,  Skidders  was  still 
conscious  and  responsive  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  Hospital. 
However,  emergency  room  staff  were  unable  to  save  him.  Skidders  was 
pronounced  dead  shortly  before  11  p.m.  Sunday. 

Skidders,  known  by  his  Mohawk  name  Tekanatsiasere,  was  the  first  Mohawk 
to  be  condoled  as  Roiane  in  over  30  years.  When  he  was  condoled  in  2000, 
the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse  had  been  without  a condoled  chief  for  four 
years.  Hundreds  gathered  with  representatives  of  all  six  Confederacy 
Nations  present  in  Akwesasne  to  witness  the  ancient  ceremony. 

On  Tuesday  representatives  from  each  of  the  Six  Nations  again  gathered 
in  Skidders'  small  Cornwall  Island  home,  where  he  was  laid  out.  This  time 
the  representatives  had  come  to  perform  the  ceremony  to  remove  the  title, 
Orenrehka :wa,  from  Skidders'  brow,  symbolized  be  the  deer-antler  kastowa 
(head-dress)  worn  ceremonially  by  Confederacy  Roianes. 

While  his  term  was  brief,  Skidders  was  active  in  his  role.  He  traveled 
extensively  to  each  Mohawk  territory  to  encourage  the  Mohawks  to  unite 
together.  Skidders  hoped  to  encourage  the  traditional  Mohawks  to  unite. 

His  journey  brought  him  to  Wahta,  Six  Nations,  Kanehsatake,  Kahnawake  and 
Kanatsiohareke . That  journey  allowed  Skidders  to  forge  a network  of 
traditional  Mohawk  people  who  now  meet  in  hopes  of  overcoming  years  of 
fractured  relationship. 

Well-versed  in  his  language  and  culture,  Skidders  also  had  served  as 
principal  of  the  Akwesasne  Freedom  School.  A champion  of  independent 
schools,  Skidders  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  school  in  forum  discussions. 

Skidders  said  that  one  such  forum:  "The  main  concept  we  learned  was  that 
the  educational  problems  were  our  problems  and  (called  for)  our  solutions. 
That  made  us  a stronger  organization.  Secondly,  we  developed  an  immersion 
program  and  established  the  first  steps  to  'reprogram'  people  away  from 


colonialism . 

"Finally,  we  are  developing  an  environmentally-based  curriculum,  we  want 
to  break  down  the  walls  of  the  institution  and  get  our  learning  back  into 
the  natural  world  where  it  began." 

Skidders  worked  at  the  Mohawk  Nation  Office  at  the  time  of  his  passing. 
He  represented  the  Confederacy  in  Geneva  last  year  to  support  the  United 
Nations  declaration  on  Indigenous  rights.  Skidders  also  worked  to  find 
common  ground  with  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  in  order  to  begin  talks  on 
land  claims. 

The  active  Roiane  also  met  with  other  elected  councils  in  Kahnawake  and 
Kanehsatake,  as  well  as  with  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Mohawk  people  and  to  lend  guidance  for  the  protection  of 
Mohawk  rights. 

Charlie  Patton,  a close  associate,  said  of  Skidders:  "He  kept  us 
together.  He  went  to  all  those  (Mohawk)  communities  and  met  with  all  the 
Mohawks . " 

Dust  two  days  before  his  ultimately  death,  Skidders  had  occasion  to  view 
a photo  album  which  recorded  his  May  2000  Condolence.  Skidders  remarked 
last  Friday:  "Looking  at  the  pictures,  I am  amazed  to  see  all  the  people 
who  were  there  at  the  Condolence.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  see  everyone 
who  was  there. " 

Mitchell  noted  her  memory  of  Skidders,  saying,  "His  heart  was  pure  and 
his  thoughts  were  only  of  a good  mind.  He  was  a man  of  respect  and 
integrity,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  are  broken  by  his  passing." 

MCA  Chief  Darren  Bonaparte  added  his  own  words  to  the  accolades  being 
accorded  to  the  fallen  Skidders.  Bonaparte  offered:  "Brian  was  condoled 
only  a few  years  ago  but  has  proven  himself  to  have  the  kind  of  qualities 
you  would  want  in  a Roiane.  He  listened  to  all  sides  of  a story,  spoke 
calmly  even  in  heated  issues  and  was  fond  of  using  humour  to  make  his 
point . 

"He  was  a fluent  Mohawk  speaker  and  was  dedicated  to  his  duties.  He  was 
always  aware  of  the  sacredness  of  his  role  as  the  only  condoled  Mohawk 
nation  Chief  and  never  wavered  in  performing  those  duties.  He  was  a true 
follower  of  the  Peacemaker,  which  is  the  highest  praise  any  of  us  can 
earn . " 

Skidders  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  Marjorie  Barnes,  two  sons, 
Sawentanon  and  Teiohontsiakwente,  and  daughters  Nikaiataa  and  Niiohontaa. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yesterday  at  the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse  at 
11  a.m. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 

- "RE:  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Oct  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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October  15,  2002 

Patrick  Thunder  Hawk 

PORCUPINE  - Patrick  Thunder  Hawk,  60,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  10, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  adopted  son,  Gary  Moore,  Mission;  his  mother, 
Lillian  Thunder  Hawk,  Porcupine;  three  brothers,  Francis  Thunder  Hawk, 

Pine  Ridge,  and  Collins  Gay  and  Victor  Gay,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  three 
sisters,  Nancy  Bush,  Porcupine,  Arlene  Thunder  Bull,  Rapid  City,  and  Myrna 
Garfield,  Wolf  Point,  Mont. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  18,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Thunder  Hawk  Family  Cemetery  four  miles  south  of 
Porcupine. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  17,  2002 

Christopher  Evans  Fire  Thunder  II 

RAPID  CITY  - Christopher  Evans  Fire  Thunder  II,  48,  Rapid  City,  died 
Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  2002,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  Rangel,  Rapid  City;  two  sons, 
Christopher  Fire  Thunder  III,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Mahto  Fire  Thunder, 
Springfield;  two  daughters,  Rachel  Fire  Thunder,  Rapid  City,  and  Clevia 
Fire  Thunder,  Denver;  two  brothers,  Lloyd  Larrabee,  Denver,  and  Benjamin 
Fire  Thunder,  Rapid  City;  and  five  sisters,  Marian  Lynn  Walker,  Dackson, 
Tenn.,  Eileen  Crandall,  Lompoc,  Calif.,  Darlene  Fire  Thunder,  Rapid  City, 
and  Dawn  Rae  O'Banion  and 

Donna  Lynn  O'Banion,  both  of  Spring,  Texas. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in 
Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  19,  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Rapid  City,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Sneve  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Behrens  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  18,  2002 

Rita  Ann  Swiftbird  LeBeau 

RAPID  CITY  - Rita  Ann  Swiftbird  LeBeau,  63,  Rapid  City,  died  Wednesday, 
Oct.  16,  2002,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  five  children,  Monte  LeBeau,  Aberdeen,  Day  LeBeau, 
Houston,  Vanessa  LeBeau,  Montour,  Iowa,  Clint  LeBeau,  Castle  Rock,  Colo., 
and  Tracey  LeBeau,  Washington,  D.C.;  one  sister,  Alta  Shelton,  Rapid  City; 
one  brother,  Archie  LeBeau,  Eagle  Butte;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Harvey  V.  Dohnston 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  at  the  center,  with  the 
Rev.  Norman  Bluecoat  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Mossman  Cemetery  in  Ridgeview. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Glen  A.  Little  Bear 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Glen  A.  Little  Bear,  36,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Tuesday,  Oct. 
15,  2002,  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Roselyn  Little  Bear,  Wounded  Knee;  three 
brothers,  Tim  Romero,  Rapid  City,  Dallas  Yellow  Shield,  Wounded  Knee,  and 
Wayne  Yellow  Shield,  Porcupine;  and  four  sisters,  Mary  Palmier,  Shirley 
Yellow  Shield,  Erma  Yellow  Shield  and  Sharon  Condon,  all  of  Wounded  Knee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  at  Messiah 
Episcopal  Church  Hall  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  21,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Evelyn  Atkinson 

PIERRE  - Evelyn  Atkinson,  92,  Pierre,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  2002,  at 
Maryhouse  Nursing  Care  Center  in  Pierre. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Grace  Bad  Moccasin;  eight  grandchildren; 
40  great-grandchildren;  and  54  great-great-grandchildren . 

A two-day  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  at  the  Sinte 
Gleska  Multi-Purpose  Room  in  Mission.  Rosary  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  followed  by  traditional  Native  American  services. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  21,  at  Sinte  Gleska  Multi- 
Purpose  Room. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Thomas  Cemetery  in  Mission. 

Isburg-Hofmeister  Funeral  Chapel  of  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


October  21,  2002 


Dorothy  L.  Gonzalez 

BLACK  HAWK  - Dorothy  L.  Gonzalez,  (Lakota  Winyan),  55,  Black  Hawk,  died 
Friday,  Oct.  18,  2002,  at  Campbell  County  Memorial  Hospital  in  Gillette, 

Wyo . 

Dorothy  Lois  Gonzalez  was  born  on  February  17,  1947  to  Gerry  Conroy  and 
Evelyn  Bettelyoun-Conroy  at  Gordon,  Nebraska.  She  graduated  from  Oglala 
Community  High  School  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota  in  1965  and  from  Black 
Hills  State  College  in  1974. 

In  1966,  while  attending  Black  Hills  State  College  at  Spearfish,  S.D., 
she  married  Mario  Gonzalez.  She  dropped  out  of  college  for  three  years  to 
be  with  her  husband  while  he  attended  law  school  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  from  1969  to  1972.  Upon  their  return  to  South  Dakota,  she 
completed  her  studies  at  Black  Hills  State  College  and  graduated  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Education  in  1974. 

She  worked  for  Oglala  Lakota  College  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  from  1975  to  2002,  except  for  a three-year  absence  from  1997- 
2000.  She  was  OLC  Center  Director  for  the  East  Wakpamni  Center  at 
Batesland,  S.D.  from  1975  to  1990.  She  also  served  as  the  Center  Director 
for  the  He  Sapa  Center  at  Rapid  City,  S.D.  from  1990  to  1997  and  from  2000 
to  2002.  She  was  very  well  liked  by  her  fellow  center  directors  and 
students.  She  went  out  of  her  way  to  help  hundreds  of  students  graduate 
from  college  at  both  centers. 

She  received  numerous  awards  from  OLC  over  the  years,  including  Center 
Director  of  the  Year  (Staff  Awards)  in  1985  and  1987. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Mario  Gonzalez,  Black  Hawk;  two  sons, 

Monte  Gonzalez,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Leon  Gonzalez,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  four 
daughters,  Petra  Wilson,  Henderson,  Nev.,  Angela  Gonzalez-Randle,  Overland 
Park,  Kan.,  Anna  Gonzalez,  and  Nicole  Gonzalez,  both  of  Black  Hawk;  three 
sisters,  Geraldine  Red  Owl,  Kyle,  Sandra  Conroy  and  Karen  Conroy,  both  of 
Black  Hawk;  and  14  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  mother  and  one  brother. 

Indian  wake  services  will  be  held  at  the  Batesland,  S.D.  School  Gym 
beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  Tuesday  evening,  October  23,  2002,  and  at  the 
Mother  Butler  Center,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
October  23,  2002. 

Both  Native  American  and  Christian  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the 
Mother  Butler  Center  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  24,  2002. 

Graveside  services  will  follow  at  the  Mountain  View  Cemetery  at  Rapid  City. 

Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  22,  2002 
Charles  D.  Winters  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Charles  D.  Winters  Sr.,  58,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Oct. 

20,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Charles  Winters  Dr.  and  Dwight  Winters,  both 
of  Kyle;  five  daughters,  Donna  Winters,  Rosebud,  Deidra  Winters,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Diane  Winters  and  Shannon  Winters,  both  of  Rockyford,  and  Cassie 
Winters,  Kyle;  three  brothers,  Louie  Winters  and  Willard  Winters,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Geno  Winters,  Potato  Creek;  four  sisters,  Ellen  Moves  Camp 
and  Bertha  Two  Bulls,  both  of  Wanblee,  Alma  Winters,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Luccine  Schaefer,  Burns,  Ore.;  and  nine  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Winters  Family  Cemetery,  Bear  Creek,  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lisa  Marie  Dumping  Eagle 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lisa  Marie  Dumping  Eagle,  34,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Oct. 
18,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Alisha  Goings  and  Cassandra  Goings, 


both  of  Pine  Ridge;  hen  parents,  Delmas  Dumping  Eagle,  Rapid  City,  and 
Louise  Gamier,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother,  Verlyn  Gamier,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

; and  one  sister,  Vicky  Dumping  Eagle,  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  17,  2002 
Ned  Tsinnijinnie 

Ned  Tsinnijinnie,  87,  of  Dilcon,  died  Oct.  14,  2002,  at  Winslow  Memorial 
Hospital . 

Mr.  Tsinnijinnie  was  born  Oct.  15,  1914,  in  Kayenta.  His  clans  were  of 
the  Bitter  Water,  born  for  the  Tsinnijinnie  and  married  into  the  Salt  clan. 
Mr.  Tsinnijinnie  lived  in  Dilcon  his  whole  life  and  was  primarily  a 
rancher  of  large  livestock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  more  than  60  years,  Alice  Tsinnijinnie; 
five  children,  Sammy  Densen,  Steven  Densen,  Sallie  Begay,  Sarah 
Tsinnijinnie  and  Carol  Paddock,  all  of  Dilcon;  22  grandchildren,  three 
great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great  grandchildren,  all  of  the 
Winslow  and  Dilcon  area. 

Mr.  Tsinnijinnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  10  brothers  and  sisters;  a 
daughter,  Denny  Paddock  and  three  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  at  the  First  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  located  on  West  Aspinwall  in  Winslow,  with  Dames  Paddock 
officiating.  Interment  will  immediately  follow  at  Desert  View  Cemetery, 
with  a reception  thereafter  at  the  Dilcon  Nazarene  Church. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

October  17,  2002 
Ramona  Frances  Wilgus 

Final  viewing  and  memorial  service  for  Ramona  Frances  Wilgus,  born 
Ramona  Frances  Puhuyesva,  will  be  held  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural 
Center,  at  2401  12th  Street  NW  on  Friday,  October  18,  2002. 

Services  will  include  a Memorial  Service  from  6:30  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m., 
with  a reception  to  follow.  Patrons  are  requested  to  begin  arriving  at 
6:00  p.m.  in  order  to  be  seated  by  6:30  p.m. 

Ramona  was  a dear  friend  to  the  community  as  she  worked  in  the  capacity 
of  educator  with  an  emphasis  on  those  less  fortunate.  She  was  also  noted 
as  an  artist,  poet,  and  storyteller,  as  well  as  mother. 

She  was  born  of  Alfred  and  Daisy  Puhuyesva,  September  11,  1942,  in  Kearns 
Canyon,  Arizona,  upon  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation.  Ramona  chose  to  be 
registered  Hopi,  as  her  father  was,  but  was  also  of  Isleta  heritage  on  her 
mother's  side. 

She  graduated  from  Northern  Arizona  University  with  a BA  in  education  in 
1965.  The  same  year  she  was  married  to  Neal  Fredrick  Wilgus  and  began  her 
journey  to  Albuquerque.  In  the  winter  of  1978,  she  gave  birth  to  her  only 
son,  Warren  Asa  Wilgus.  Directly  related  survivors  are  her  mother,  Daisy; 
brother,  Frank  Puhuyesva;  and  her  son,  Warren.  She  was  teacher,  friend, 
companion  and  mother.  She  will  be  missed. 

Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  Services,  2919  4th  NW,  Albuquerque, 
343-8008. 

October  21,  2002 

Robert  Ernest  Romero 

Robert  Ernest  Romero,  "Bobby",  51,  beloved  son,  brother,  uncle  and 


friend  was  called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  our  Savior,  Saturday,  October 
19,  2002,  with  his  loving  family  by  his  side. 

He  was  born  March  15,  1951,  and  resided  in  Albuquerque.  Bobby  was 
honored  by  former  President  Ronald  Reagan  for  outstanding  service  on 
behalf  of  Crime  Victims  in  Washington,  DC  on  April  13,  1984.  He  also 
served  as  a Taos  Pueblo  police  officer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Claire  P.  Romero;  his  two  brothers  and 
seven  sisters,  Sandra  McNaughton  and  husband,  Pat,  Deri  Samora,  Michael 
Romero  and  wife,  Cordie,  Norma  Romero,  Ronald  Romero  and  wife,  Theresa, 
Doyce  Valdo,  Linda  Saiz  and  husband.  Art,  Deanette  Pearcy  and  husband,  Ron 
and  Beverly  Dodson  and  husband,  William;  godson,  William  Robert  Pearcy; 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Derry  A.  Romero;  brother, 
Christopher  E.  Romero;  two  nephews,  Alex  Romero  and  Deremy  Samora;  and  two 
nieces,  Lucy  Pacheco  and  Paulette  Samora. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  Monday,  October  21,  2002,  7:00  p.m.,  at  Holy 
Ghost  Church,  833  Arizona  SE,  with  Father  Tom  Mayfeske  reciting. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  Tuesday,  October  22,  2002,  9:00  a.m.,  at  Holy 
Ghost  Church,  with  Father  Tom  Mayfeske,  Celebrant.  His  final  resting  place 
will  follow  at  Cochiti  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Romero,  Ronald  Romero,  Ron  Pearcy,  William 
Dodson,  Dan  Morgan,  Gene  Morgan,  Richard  Romero,  Richard  Archuleta  and  Pat 
McNaughton.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  William  Pearcy,  Dohnny  McNaughton, 
Augustine  Samora,  Michael  Derry  Romero,  Wayne  Morgan,  Luciano  Pacheco, 

Derry  Romero  and  Domenic  Dodson.  Friends  may  visit  one  hour  prior  to 
rosary  at  the  church. 

French  Mortuary,  1111  University  Blvd.  NE. 
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October  15,  2002  - 11:57:43  PM  MST 

Dennis  Benally 
Aug.  23,  1953 

Dennis  Benally,  49,  of  Shiprock  passed  away  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical 
Center.  He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1953,  in  Aneth,  Utah,  to  Chester  and  Fannie 
Benally. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Bronson  R.  Dim 

Nov.  6,  1985  - Oct.  14,  2002 

Mr.  Bronson  R.  Dim,  16,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Monday,  Oct.  14, 
2002,  in  Phoenix. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Merda  Lee  Torres  and  father,  Anderson  Dim 
Dr.;  one  brother,  Nathan  A.  Dim;  and  two  sisters.  Misty  D.  Dim  and 
Dasmaine  L.  Dim. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Nelson  Dim 

Sept.  15,  1925  - Oct.  13,  2002 

Nelson  Dim,  76,  of  Hogback  passed  away  peacefully  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  2002, 
at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  15, 
1925,  in  Horse  Shoe  Canyon.  He  was  the  son  of  Tall  Dim  and  Mary  Dim  of 
Hogback,  who  are  also  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Quincy  Dim;  daughter,  Roxanne  Dim; 
sister,  Ida  Begay;  and  brother,  Paul  Dim. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Louise  M.  Dim  of  Hogback;  son,  Floyd  Dim  of 
Lupton,  Ariz.;  son,  Calvin  Dim  of  Hogback;  daughters,  Christine  and  Ashley 
Aspass  of  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.;  daughter,  Christina  and  Harold  Garcia  of 
Barstow,  Calif.;  son,  Austin  and  Cornelia  Dim  of  Farmington;  daughter, 
Rosalyn  and  Lorenzo  Benally  of  Hogback;  daughter,  Francine  and  Herman 
Kiefert  also  of  Hogback;  three  brothers,  Louie  Dim,  Lee  Dim,  and  Harrison 
Dim;  33  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  17,  2002,  at 
the  Open  Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow,  (505)  598-5019.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Horse  Shoe  Canyon. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  Louise  M.  Him,  P.O.  Box  62, 
Waterflow,  N.M.  87421,  (505)  368-5692.  Thank  you  all  for  your  love  and 
support . 

October  22,  2002 
Gilbert  Curley 

Feb.  14,  1945  - Oct.  20,  2002 

Gilbert  Curley,  57,  of  Two  Grey  Hills  passed  away  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  2002, 
at  Newcomb.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1945,  at  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Funeral  services  will  beheld  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
family  cemetery  in  Gray  Mesa. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 
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October  22,  2002 
Mark  Andrew  Tiger 

Mark  Andrew  Tiger,  35,  of  Shawnee  died  Monday  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital . 

He  was  born  Oct.  11,  1967,  in  Maywood,  Calif.,  the  son  of  William 
Alexander  and  Wanda  Sue  (Wood)  Tiger. 

Tiger  attended  school  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  He  was  employed  by  Rogers 
Construction  and  was  a member  of  Sallateeska  Baptist  Church. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Survivors  include  three  children,  Markie  Danielle  Tiger,  Anndee  Rose 
Tiger  and  Wambdiska  Sioux  Tiger,  all  of  Fort  Yates,.  N.D.;  five  brothers, 
Charles  Tiger  of  Florida,  Boyd  Tiger  of  Prague  and  Tony  Tiger,  George 
Tiger  and  William  Jacob  Tiger,  all  of  Shawnee;  four  sisters,  Jimmie  Carol 
Dover,  Leonna  Tiger,  Robin  Tiger  and  Channa  Albert,  all  of  Shawnee;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  other  family  members  and 
friends . 

A wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today.  A funeral  service  will  be  2 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Sallateeska  Baptist  Church  in  Shawnee.  Burial  will  be  in 
Johnson  Cemetery. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  to  Sallateeska  Baptist  Church,  45703 
Garrett's  Lake  Road,  Shawnee,  OK  74802. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Gaskill-Owens  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

October  17,  2002 

Betty  (Carnagey)  Graybill 
Kellogg 

Graveside  service  for  Betty  Jean  (Carnagey)  Graybill,  63,  will  be  today 
at  2 p.m.  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lewiston.  Shoshone 
Funeral  Service  in  Kellogg  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mrs.  Graybill,  who  was  born  in  Harrison  Flats,  Idaho,  died  Tuesday. 

She  graduated  from  Kootenai  High  School  in  1957  and  was  a lifelong  area 
resident . 

Mrs.  Graybill  married  Jerry  Graybill  in  1957  and  was  a homemaker. 

She  had  worked  as  a checker  at  Barney's  Soopermarket  in  Pinehurst, 

Excell  Foods  in  Wallace  and  Safeway  in  Kellogg. 

Mrs.  Graybill  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family,  cooking  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  sons,  Edwin  Graybill  of  Buhl,  Idaho, 
and  Larry  Graybill  of  Post  Falls;  a daughter,  Lyla  Red  of  Buhl;  her  father, 
Shirley  Carnagey  of  Osburn,  Idaho;  a brother,  James  Carnagey  of  Florida; 


five  sisters,  Eunice  Cowles  of  Bremerton,  Irene  Sonnickson  of  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Mary  Bailey  of  Eagle,  Ore.,  Ruth  Montgomery  of  Lewiston  and  Reeva 
Williams  of  Osburn;  and  five  grandchildren. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  17,  2002 

Henry  Evans 

Henry  Evans,  90,  of  Badger  Creek,  a retired  worker  of  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  died  Oct.  6,  2002,  at  the  hospital  in  Browning  of  natural  causes 
He  was  a well-respected  elder  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  who  believed  in 
his  traditional  ways.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Crazy  Dog 
and  Rough  Rider  Societies.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Slick  Foot  Society. 

A memorial  mass  was  held  today,  Oct.  10,  2002  at  2 p.m.  with  burial 
following  at  St.  Ann's  Cemetery. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Evans  was  born  Nov.  8,  1911. 

He  married  Annie  Irene  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  on  Oct.  9,  1936  in  Heart  Butte 
She  passed  away  in  2001. 

He  attended  school  at  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  worked  for  Great  Northern,  Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  Tiber  Dam,  also  as  a 
Forest  Ranger,  he  worked  in  road  construction,  was  a fire  fighter, 
carpenter  and  cattle  rancher.  He  built  the  first  Tribal  Offices  in 
Browning  and  Heart  Butte. 

He  had  many  hobbies  and  interests  including,  Pow-wows,  dancing,  singing, 
rodeo,  horseraces,  handgame,  arts  and  crafts,  checkers,  cribbage,  going 
for  rides  to  the  mountains  and  picnicing.  He  loved  his  home  at  Badger 
Creek,  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  lived 
life  to  the  fullest  and  made  each  day  count. 

He  is  survived  by  daughters  Carmaleta  Blackcrow  of  Hayes,  Marie 
Blacktongue  of  Seattle  Wash.,  Mary  Evans  and  Annie  Evans;  sons  Henry  Evans 
Hr.,  LeRoy  Evans  and  Patrick  Evans;  adopted  children  Ester  Spotted  Bear, 
Rena  Running  Rabbit,  Rose  Evans,  Frank  Evans,  Wanda  Bird  and  Yvonne  Spade, 
Felix  Running  Crane;  16  grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Annie  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  Evans, 
sons  Galen  Evans  and  Kenneth  Evans. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

October  17,  2002 

Dennis  Charles  Burland 

Dennis  Charles  Burland,  54,  passed  away  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  15,  2002, 
at  the  family  home  in  Kalispell. 

Dennis,  the  son  of  Lloyd  "Sonny"  Burland  and  Alta  (McDonald)  Burland, 
was  born  in  Missoula  on  Nov.  15,  1947.  Dennis  grew  up  in  St.  Ignatius  and 
Ronan,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  students  at  Kicking  Horse  lob  Corps. 
While  at  Kicking  Horse,  he  and  his  brother  started  the  rodeo  program  in 
1966  and  '67  and  he  received  his  GED.  Following  the  lob  Corps  he  went  to 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  where  he  went  to  the  United  Tribes  Technical  Center  before 
joining  the  Army  in  1967. 

For  the  last  18  years,  Dennis  worked  for  the  Forest  Service  in  Bigfork, 
retiring  in  2001. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  Dennis 
loved  to  shoot  pool  and  was  on  pool  teams  for  the  Pablo  Bar  and  the 
Rainbow  Bar  in  Kalispell.  Dennis  loved  life  and  people.  He  was  loved  for 
his  sense  of  humor  and  good  nature  and  will  be  especially  missed  by  his 
co-workers,  friends  and  "Bud"  friends  in  Bigfork,  Liquid  Louie's  in  Condon 
and  Rainbow  Bar  and  Nickel  Charlie's  in  Kalispell. 


As  a young  man  Dennis  married  Marsha  (White)  Bosnick  and  they  started  a 
family.  To  this  union  two  children  were  born.  Brandy  and  Chad.  However,  as 
with  many  things  in  life,  not  everything  works  out  and  they  later  divorced. 
On  Feb.  13,  2002,  Dennis  remarried  to  his  longtime  companion,  Donna  Hill 
of  Kalispell. 

Dennis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents 
and  his  mother,  Alta. 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife,  Donna  Burland  of  Kalispell;  daughter.  Brandy 
and  Steve  Murphy  of  Couer  d'Alene,  Idaho;  son,  Chad  and  Heather  Burland  of 
Couer  d'Alene;  father,  Lloyd  "Sonny"  Burland  of  Ronan;  a sister,  Charlotte 
"Babe"  Rose  of  St.  Ignatius;  a brother,  Gary  Burland  of  St.  Ignatius; 
stepdaughter,  Corrina  (Hill)  Gutknecht  of  Missoula;  four  grandchildren, 
Katelyn  of  Idaho,  and  Nichole,  Kristina  and  D.D.  of  Missoula;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A wake  started  Wednesday  at  the  Foster  and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St. 
Ignatius  and  will  continue  today,  moving  to  the  Longhouse  at  5 p.m.  A 
rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  today  in  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius 
with  wake  closing  starting  at  10  a.m.  Friday  in  the  Longhouse. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday  in  the 
St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission  with  Father  Andrew  Maddock,  SI  as  celebrant. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Hill,  Don,  Lloyd,  Rick  and  Duwayne  McSloy,  and 
Chuck  Schulz.  Honorary  bearers  are  Ted  Richardson,  Dave  Liebhardt,  Elmer 
Archambeau  and  his  McDonald  and  Burland  relatives.  Interment  will  follow 
the  Mass  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery  where  military  honors  shall 
be  presented. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  Donna  Burland,  111  S.  Cedar,  No.  10,  Kalispell, 
MT  59901. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Daily  Inter  Lake/Kalispell,  MT. 

October  17,  2002  - 12:50  am 
Betty  D.  Pearson 

CROW  AGENCY  - Betty  D.  Pearson,  84,  of  Crow  Agency,  formerly  of 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  13,  2002. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  in  the  Bullis-Eastern  Montana  Crematory. 

Private  disposition  will  take  place  at  a later  date.  Bullis  Mortuary  of 
Hardin  in  charge. 

October  20,  2002 

Garland  Victor  Door 

PRYOR  - Garland  Victor  Door,  Sr.,  43,  of  Pryor,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  17,  2002.  Born  on  April  4,  1959,  in  Crow  Agency  to  Dames 
and  Elizabeth  (Spotted)  Door.  Iichinna  Kaaeesh  "Leads  the  Horse"  was  his 
Indian  name  given  to  him  by  his  late  clan  uncle.  Doe  Alden.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Bad  War  Deeds  Clan. 

Garland  participated  in  the  Sun  Dances,  the  Native  American  Church  and 
sweat  lodge  ceremonies.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Night  Hawk  society.  He 
received  his  education  at  Crow  Agency,  Pryor  Elementary,  Norman  (Okla.) 
Dunior  High,  Seely  Lake,  and  graduated  from  Hardin  High  School.  Garland 
was  very  active  in  boxing  and  football  while  at  Seely  Lake.  During  his 
high  school  days  he  ran  track  and  cross-country  and  participated  in 
wrestling  and  basketball,  and  was  an  AAU  champion  in  wrestling  at  Hardin 
High  School.  He  attended  Powell  Community  College  where  he  joined  the 
rodeo  club. 

Garland  was  a jockey  at  a young  age,  being  noted  for  his  exceptional 
horse  riding  skills.  He  placed  first  and  set  record  times  while  riding  in 
Helena  and  Miles  City  for  horse  owners  Gene  Hamilton  and  Dohn  Mehling.  One 
of  the  mounts  was  Vino's  First.  He  won  Crow  Breed  1976,  owner  Sam 
Birdinground . He  then  took  up  the  challenge  of  bull  riding  and  was  a 
champion  bull  rider  several  times.  He  broke  and  trained  many  horses  during 
his  lifetime. 

He  was  proud  to  pass  on  his  talents  with  horses  to  his  sons.  Buddy  and 
Caleb  at  Wallace  Red  Star's  ranch.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  children  and 


their  many  accomplishments,  namely  Sarah  and  Farrah  representing  the  Pryor 
District  as  princesses.  Spending  time  with  his  grandson,  Zeph,  made  him 
smile.  Garland  also  taught  and  danced  the  Crow-style  War  Dances  with  his 
sons.  Garland  was  one  of  the  first  boxers  that  participated  in  the  State 
Games  boxing  tournaments  in  Billings.  "Dr.  Quinn,  Medicine  Woman"  and 
other  shows  were  lucky  to  have  Garland's  talent  as  a stuntman.  Garland 
received  his  truck-driving  certificate  from  Sage  Trucking  Driving  School. 
He  worked  at  various  ranches,  and  for  many  years,  at  the  Bill  Wilcutt 
ranch . 

Garland  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elizabeth  and  lames  Door; 
his  brother,  Marvet;  sisters  Maude  and  Lynette;  and  his  nephew,  larvis 
Door. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Laurie;  children  Sarah  (Carl)  Monroy,  Farrah 
Garland  Ir.  ("Buddy"),  and  Caleb  Door;  grandson  Zepheniah  Latrell  Monroy, 
whom  he  cherished;  brothers  Donald  and  Garret,  Sr.;  sisters  Linda  (Grant) 
Bull  Tail  and  Doris  (Lee)  Plain  Feather;  Donna  (Gavin)  lefferson  and 
lessica  Plain  Bull;  various  nieces  and  nephews;  aunts  and  uncles  Gladys 
lefferson,  Sandra  (Myron)  Shield's,  Victoria  Reed  (Harlan),  Ada  and  Peggy 
White,  Raymond  (Otellia)  White,  Mervin  (Rebecca)  White,  Kenneth  (Barbara) 
Spotted,  Kenneth  (Fannie)  Plenty  and  Howard  (Vivian)  Shane.  Special  Clan 
Uncle,  Owen  Snell,  lr.,  he  highly  respected  and  took  him  as  a father. 
Garland  is  also  survived  by  members  of  the  Plain  Bull,  Onion,  White,  Real 
Bird,  Spotted  and  Red  Star  families.  Adopted  Tobacco  Society  Relatives, 
David  (Lenora)  Turns  Plenty,  Samuel  (lanine)  Turns  Plenty;  Sylvia, 
Charlene,  Persine,  Louise,  Mary,  Avalone,  Wayne,  Vernie,  Chester  Turns 
Plenty,  and  Raonone  Dawes  Scott. 

The  family  is  extending  special  recognition  to  his  life  long  friends, 
Preston  Onion,  Curtis  Real  Bird,  Jimmy  Real  Bird,  and  Berdict  Two  Leggins. 

Goodbye  to  a loving  husband,  father,  grandpa,  brother,  uncle,  son-in-law 
and  friend.  He  was  a hero  to  his  children.  We  will  miss  you. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Beloved  elder  approaches  final  drum  on  own  terms 
October  22,  2002 

Lateman  Fox,  my  relative,  drew  a line  last  week  that  said  enough  is 
enough.  He  stopped  his  kidney  dialysis  and  began  to  prepare  himself  in  the 
traditional  way  to  cross  over. 

He's  had  diabetes  for  many  years. 

Lateman  married  into  the  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Sioux  tribe  and  lived  at 
Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  most  of  his  adult  life  with  his  wife,  Winona,  and  their 
10  children.  My  brother  took  me  to  their  house  one  day  several  years  ago. 
They  welcomed  me  as  a part  of  their  family,  and  I have  felt  at  home  at 
their  place  since. 

If  he  is  sleeping  or  in  his  bedroom  when  I get  there,  he  hears  me 
talking  in  the  kitchen  and  wheels  his  way  to  the  table.  He  had  both  legs 
amputated  a few  years  ago,  and  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  quit  dialysis,  he 
next  would  have  lost  his  hands. 

Diabetes  is  a relentless  and  cruel  disease. 

Lateman,  who  is  74,  grew  up  in  the  bottom  lands  with  the  Missouri  River 
meandering  freely  through  his  community  called  Nishu  (which  means  arrow  in 
Sahnish).  This,  of  course,  was  long  before  the  river  turned  into  Lake 
Sakakawea.  One  day,  he  mapped  the  area  that  is  covered  by  water  and  told 
me  the  families'  names  of  the  people  who  used  to  live  there. 


He  loves  to  tell  us  stories  about  those  days  when,  as  kids,  he  and 
others  rode  bareback  through  the  willow  and  tall  grass.  It  was  nothing  to 
walk  10  miles  to  the  neighbors,  even  when  it  was  20  below,  he  said. 

Lateman's  grandfather  was  Plenty  Fox,  and  his  father  was  Doe.  These  men 
taught  and  trained  him  in  the  traditional  ways  of  the  Sahnish  - the  way  it 
was  some  50  years  ago.  They  took  him  to  ceremonies  that  were  sometimes 
five  days  long.  Those  old  ways  and  ceremonies  were  powerful,  he  used  to 
tell  me.  When  people  came  to  him  and  asked  him  about  a ceremony  or  an  old 
way,  he  tells  them  what  he  knows.  If  they  questioned  him  about  it  or  said 
they  heard  it  a different  way,  he  always  said  with  raised  and  emphatic 
voice,  "I  know.  I was  there!" 

I remember  the  bottom  lands,  too.  I remember  the  old  medicine  hall  where 
the  ceremonies  were  held.  I was  a child  then,  and  the  hall  looked  like  a 
giant  rounded  butte  sitting  proudly  in  that  wonderful  land  near  the  river. 
By  that  time,  it  was  growing  old,  and  people  were  beginning  to  move  away 
from  the  traditions  and  ceremonies. 

Lateman  remembers  sitting  in  ceremony  with  his  grandfather  and  father, 
and  hearing  those  "old  guys"  tell  them  we  were  losing  our  Sahnish  ways. 

Sunday,  Lateman  told  me  that  he  has  been  drumming,  singing  and  composing 
traditional  songs  for  70  years.  He  started  when  he  was  4 years  old.  He  has 
an  encyclopedia  of  songs  in  his  head.  He  sat  with  the  Sundance  singers 
during  the  summer  and  drummed  at  powwows  all  across  the  United  States.  I 
remember  at  one  of  those  powwows,  in  Grand  Forks,  he  was  irritated  at  the 
drummers  and  singer's  lack  of  understanding  of  the  traditions  and  meaning 
of  the  drum. 

Lateman  has  recorded  some  of  those  songs,  and  lately  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  as  many  as  possible  on  tape. 

About  three  years  ago,  I did  a story  on  Lateman  and  his  skills  as  a drum 
maker.  He  has  made  many  drums  that  are  all  over  the  country,  he  told  me. 

He  is  also  a drum  keeper.  For  a native  community,  that  is  an  important 
role,  because  the  drum  is  a voice  and  spirit  that  must  be  tended  to. 

Sometimes,  when  I visit  him,  I sit  at  the  kitchen  table,  phonetically 
writing  Sahnish  words  and  trying  to  say  them  with  the  same  accent  that  he 
speaks  with.  When  I first  saw  Lateman  after  so  many  years,  I was  struck  at 
how  much  he  looked  like  my  father  and  that  he  has  the  Sahnish  temperament, 
too . 

He  grew  up  with  English  as  a second  language.  His  grandfather  talked  to 
him  in  the  language,  so  for  him,  his  grandfather  was  final  as  far  as  word 
pronunciation  goes.  Sometimes  non-natives  would  come  to  him  to  learn  the 
culture  and  language.  But  what  irritated  him,  he  would  say,  is  they  didn't 
listen.  One  of  those  people  was  an  anthropologist  from  out  of  state,  who 
told  him  that  he  cut  his  words  short.  In  other  words,  he  wasn't  speaking 
Sahnish  correctly,  the  man  said.  Lateman  told  him  he  learned  from  his 
grandfather.  "Who  did  you  learn  from?"  he  asked  the  man. 

You  can  hear  Lateman  on  the  Dakota  Science  Center's  Nature  Shift  Web 
site  called  Wounded  Hawk  (www. natureshift .org) . He  says  a Sahnish  prayer 
before  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

I try  to  remember  all  the  things  that  he  told  me  about  the  ceremonies 
and  traditions.  As  he  makes  his  way  toward  the  other  side,  I realize  soon 
I will  no  longer  hear  his  laugh  when  he  hears  me  say  my  Sahnish  words  with 
my  North  Dakota  accent.  And  I realize  the  rest  of  his  stories  will  be  lost, 
too . 

ChituunataraakaNIt  (all  my  relatives) 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns.  Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2001  Grand  Forks  Herald  and  wire  service  sources. 
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Shoshones  want  negotiated  land  settlement 
October  15,  2002  - 12:00pm  EST 

by:  Valerie  Taliman/Southwest  Bureau  Chief/Indian  Country  Today 

NEWE  SEGOBIA,  Nev.  - International  opposition  to  Senate  Bill  958,  the 
Western  Shoshone  Claims  Distribution  Act,  is  growing  in  response  to  an 
appeal  from  Yomba  Shoshone  Chairman  Dames  W.  Birchim  to  stop  legislation 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  from  being  passed  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  now  on  the  Senate  floor  and  Reid  is  pushing  for  it  to  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  instead  of  by  roll-call  vote,  a move  opposed 
by  five  of  the  Western  Shoshone  tribes  who  have  passed  resolutions 
opposing  the  distribution. 

Earlier  this  week.  Chairman  Birchim  sent  letters  of  appeal  to  tribal 
leaders  throughout  Indian  country  asking  for  their  support  in  opposing  the 
bill  after  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  allowed  the  bill  to  be 
favorably  reported  out  of  committee  with  no  opposition. 

"S.  958  is  a bad  bill,"  Birchim  said.  "It  will  distribute  the  entire 
judgment  fund  100  percent  per  capita,  leaving  nothing  of  Western  Shoshone 
ancestral  heritage  for  our  future.  Senator  Reid  publicly  stated  that  it  S. 
958  will  finally  resolve  the  Western  Shoshone  land  claim  issue,  but  the 
bill  makes  no  mention  of  preserving  our  treaty  rights. 

"Nor  does  it  provide  for  return  of  lands  to  the  Shoshones  or  provide  for 
any  economic  development  funds  to  our  tribal  governments.  Once  the 
distribution  is  underway,  the  United  States  will  tell  the  world  that  the 
Shoshones  have  been  fully  compensated,  however  dishonest  that 
characterization  may  be." 

Reid's  bill  intends  to  distribute  some  $138  million  under  the  Western 
Shoshone  Indian  Claims  Commission  Dudgment  Fund  by  paying  eligible  tribal 
members  about  $20,000  each.  The  ICC  judgment  amount  represents  roughly  15 
cents  per  acre  for  only  24  million  acres,  not  the  60  million  aces  of 
ancestral  lands  that  the  Shoshone  tribes  documented  in  their  claim. 

Earlier  this  year,  Reid  and  a small  committee  of  Western  Shoshone,  who 
favor  accepting  the  money,  conducted  a "straw  poll"  that  asked  tribal 
members  from  nine  Western  Shoshone  bands  if  they  wanted  $20,000  payments 
from  the  ICC  award. 

Approximately  1,500  Western  Shoshone  voted  in  favor  out  of  a total  of  6, 
500  eligible  voters,  but  the  straw  poll  cannot  be  construed  to  be  a legal 
referendum,  according  to  Yomba  tribal  administrator  Geoffrey  Bryan,  who 
noted  serious  flaws  in  the  voting  process  in  a Sept.  24  letter  to  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

"Not  all  eligible  voters  were  notified  about  this  election  or  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote,"  he  said.  "Only  23  percent  of  our  people  voted  in 
favor,  but  Reid  called  this  a majority.  That's  not  true.  The  vote  was  not 
widely  publicized  and  the  poll  only  lasted  for  a few  hours.  Eligibility  to 
vote  was  not  certified  and  there  were  no  independent  monitors.  Those  in 
favor  were  the  ones  who  certified  the  votes." 

Bryan  said  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  the  straw  poll  is  that  it 
bypassed  Western  Shoshone  tribal  governments,  five  of  whom  passed 
resolutions  opposing  monetary  distribution.  Instead  they  want  a negotiated 
settlement  with  the  federal  government  that  provides  for  "culturally  and 
economically  viable  land  bases  for  Western  Shoshone  people." 

The  majority  of  Shoshone  leaders  fear  that  the  monetary  judgment  will 
forever  take  away  their  claim  to  ancestral  homelands  and  leave  them  with 
inadequate  land  bases  out  of  the  millions  of  acres  that  would  be  taken. 
Currently,  there  are  several  small  reservations  comprising  about  24,000 
acres,  mostly  near  mining  towns. 

"Where  is  respect  for  government-to-government  relations?"  Bryan  asked. 
"All  we  are  asking  for  is  a reasonable  solution  to  establish  adequate 
homelands  for  our  people.  It's  wrong  to  force  money  down  our  throats  and 
ignore  the  rights  of  our  tribal  governments  and  people." 

Fresh  opposition  is  being  fueled  from  tribal  leaders  across  Indian 
country  who  say  that  if  Congress  can  force  the  Western  Shoshone  to  accept 
a land  claim  judgment,  a dangerous  precedent  is  being  set  for  other  tribes 
like  the  Sioux  Nation  who  have  refused  to  accept  money  for  their  claims  to 
the  sacred  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

Oglala  Sioux  President  Dohn  Steele  publicly  denounced  the  actions  of  Sen. 


Reid  last  week  in  a radio  commentary  on  KILI  radio,  which  is  broadcast 
throughout  Lakota  territory. 

In  an  interview  with  Indian  Country  Today,  President  Steele  said, 

"Senator  Reid  is  using  a small  band  of  Western  Shoshone  nation  to  forcibly 
distribute  their  judgment  monies  from  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  are  a lot  of  other  tribes  in  similar  situations  including  the 
Sioux  Nation. 

"We  have  two  dockets,  74a  and  74b  for  claims  to  the  Black  Hills.  If  the 
Western  Shoshone  money  can  be  forcibly  distributed  using  small  bands  and 
an  unofficial  referendum,  then  this  could  happen  to  the  Sioux  Nation.  I am 
going  to  be  contacting  Senators  Campbell,  Johnson  and  Inouye  to  voice  a 
protest  to  get  this  stopped.  It  sets  a very  bad  precedent." 

The  United  States  is  once  again  ignoring  the  treaties,  ignoring  the 
rights  of  Indian  people  and  unilaterally  is  trying  to  take  Indian  lands, 
he  said. 

"We  are  still  fighting  the  same  fight  - it's  about  taking  Indian  land. 
Throughout  history,  they  have  passed  their  own  legislation  to  satisfy 
Article  Five  of  the  Constitution  that  requires  compensation  for  real 
property  taken.  But  they  are  forgetting  that  other  nations  are  watching 
the  United  States  violate  our  human  rights.  Where  are  justice  and 
democracy  in  all  this? 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  going  to  fight  to  stop  this  injustice  and  we 
hope  all  the  other  Indian  nations  stand  up  and  use  whatever  means  possible 
to  seek  justice  for  our  people." 

Well-known  native  activist  Winona  LaDuke  also  is  advocating  against 
passage  of  the  bill.  She  characterized  it  as  a "classic  David  and  Goliath 
battle"  in  which  the  United  States  is  "shamelessly  violating  the  human 
rights  of  the  Dann  sisters  and  all  Western  Shoshone  by  seizing  their 
ancestral  lands  in  return  for  a pittance  in  compensation." 

LaDuke  said  thousands  of  native  and  human  rights  activists  all  over  the 
world  are  watching  the  U.S.  government's  actions  and  pointed  out  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  found  the  U.S.  has  violated  the 
American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  by  denying  the 
Western  Shoshone  their  indigenous  land  and  treaty  rights. 

Support  is  also  coming  from  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
the  Inter-tribal  Council  of  Nevada  and  several  non-Indian  organizations 
like  the  Nevada  Livestock  Association,  Friends  of  First  Nations  and 
Amnesty  International. 

Jonathan  Hurd  of  Friends  of  First  Nations,  based  in  Ogden,  Utah,  who  was 
on  the  Dann  ranch  during  the  recent  cattle  confiscation  said,  "The  U.S. 
government  has  been  stealing  native  lands  for  over  200  years  and  the 
importance  of  this  case  is  that  they  are  not  done  yet.  To  see  what  our 
government  is  doing  to  these  elders  - and  what  the  Senate  and  House  are 
getting  ready  to  do  - breaks  my  heart.  I hope  and  pray  if  we  can  let 
enough  people  around  the  world  know  about  this  national  disgrace,  we  can 
stop  it." 

Carrie  Dann  said  they  appreciate  and  honor  the  people  who  are  standing 
up  in  support  of  them,  whether  it  is  because  of  their  belief  that  what  is 
being  done  to  the  Western  Shoshone  people  is  wrong  or  whether  it  is 
because  they  are  frightened  that  it  may  be  their  property  rights  that  are 
taken  away  next. 

"It's  time  the  U.S.  sat  down  with  the  Western  Shoshone  and  discussed  the 
future  of  our  homelands,"  she  said.  "Not  only  would  that  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Western  Shoshone  people,  but  also  the  American  public. 
It's  their  tax  dollars  at  work.  For  almost  thirty  years  now  the  federal 
government  has  devoted  millions  of  dollars  attempting  to  remove  two 
grandmothers  from  our  homelands  and  to  destroy  our  livelihood.  It's  about 
time  the  American  citizens  stood  up  and  said  enough  is  enough." 
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Residents  have  a right  to  remain  in  Everglades 

Re:  U.S.  Rep.  Peter  Deutsch's  Oct.  15  column.  Congress  must  restart 
Everglades  restoration:  The  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  lives  in  the 
Everglades.  We  remember  well  Deutsch's  support  for  National  Park  Service 
efforts  to  stop  the  housing  of  tribal  members  in  our  traditional  homeland. 
Fortunately,  Congress  passed  a law  that  clarified  our  right  to  live  on  the 
border  of  Everglades  National  Park  in  perpetuity. 

The  same  interests  now  want  to  force  our  neighbors  from  their  homes  in 
the  8-Square-Mile  Area  located  outside  the  park.  Deutsch  says  that 
removing  one-third  of  this  predominantly  Hispanic  community  is  necessary 
to  restart  Everglades  restoration. 

The  opposite  is  true.  The  obsession  with  removing  people  from  this  area 
has  prevented  Everglades  restoration  from  ever  getting  started.  Congress 
authorized  the  Modified  Water  Deliveries  Project  in  1989.  Its  purpose  was 
to  restore  more-natural  flows  to  the  Everglades  and  the  park. 

The  project  would  benefit  900,000  acres  of  Everglades  wetlands, 
including  tribal  land.  The  Corps  told  Congress  that  the  project  would  be 
completed  by  1997.  However,  13  years  later,  it  is  mired  in  political 
quicksand  while  the  Everglades  continues  to  die. 

Delay  is  the  enemy  of  the  Everglades.  The  tribe  knows  firsthand  the 
damage  being  caused  by  the  failure  to  complete  the  Modified  Waters  project. 
Vast  areas  of  tribal  Everglades  and  tree  islands,  integral  to  our  way  of 
life,  are  being  lost  forever.  The  critical  habitat  of  the  endangered  snail 
kite  is  being  destroyed.  Even  our  neighbors  in  the  city  and  on  farms  are 
in  greater  danger  of  flooding  because  this  vital  project  has  not  been 
completed . 

The  quickest,  cheapest  and  most  humane  way  to  start  Everglades 
restoration  is  by  protecting  the  8-Square-Mile  Area  with  a levee.  That 
is  what  Congress  told  the  Corps  to  do  in  1989.  That  is  still  the  only 
legal  thing  to  do.  Last  Duly  a federal  judge  ruled  that  the  Corps  has  no 
authority  to  implement  its  plan  to  forcibly  remove  people  from  the  area. 

The  obsession  with  the  8-Square-Mile  Area  must  end.  The  Broward 
community  of  Weston  was  built  on  the  Everglades.  Deutsch  certainly  would 
never  advocate  the  removal  of  the  15,000  homes  there.  It's  time  that  he 
and  others  admit  that  the  attempt  to  acquire  100  homes  and  businesses  in 
this  area,  on  higher  ground  outside  the  flow  path  of  the  Everglades,  is 
not  necessary  for  restoration.  It  has  only  prevented  it  from  ever 
beginning. 

BILL  CYPRESS 

Chairman,  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Miami  Herald. 
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Ventura  signs  order  recognizing  American  Indian  bands 
The  Associated  Press 
Published  Oct  17,  2002 

RED  WING,  Minn.  - Doined  by  the  state's  American  Indian  leaders.  Gov. 
Desse  Ventura  signed  an  unprecedented  executive  order  Wednesday 
recognizing  the  state's  government-to-government  relations  with  Indian 
tribes . 

It  was  the  first  such  tribal  recognition  by  a Minnesota  governor  in 
state  history,  Ventura  and  tribal  leaders  said. 

"This  is  a proud  day  for  the  state's  native  people  in  Minnesota  and 


state  government  as  well/'  Ventura  said. 

Leaders  from  Minnesota's  11  federally  recognized  reservations  presented 
the  governor  with  gifts  including  wild  rice,  a woven  blanket  and  a 
birch-bark  basket  before  Ventura  joined  them  and  traditional  Indian 
dancers  as  they  danced  hand-in-hand  around  the  Prairie  Island  Community 
Center. 

"You  will  always  be  welcome  in  Indian  country,"  Prairie  Island  President 
Audrey  Bennett  told  the  governor.  She  said  no  other  Minnesota  governor 
has  done  as  much  to  respect  their  sovereignty  and  improve  the  relations 
with  tribes. 

"You  have  set  a standard  that  future  administrations  will  be  asked  to 
live  up  to.  For  that,  we  forever  thank  you,"  said  Bennett,  who  also  is 
chairwoman  of  the  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  Council,  which  is  the 
official  liaison  between  the  tribes  and  the  state. 

The  executive  order  recognizes  a "unique  legal  relationship"  with  tribes 
and  the  "inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes  and  their  right  to 
existence,  self-government  and  self-determination." 

The  tribes  say  it  is  recognition  from  the  state  they  have  long  sought. 

The  order  serves  as  an  important  symbol  of  respect  and  sets  up  a 
framework  that  acknowledges  the  tribes  as  self -governed,  they  say. 

"I  hope  that  today  we  have  done  something  that  will  help  to  build  an 
even  stronger  foundation  for  respect,  trust  and  cooperation  between  our 
respective  governments,"  Ventura  said. 

However,  it  was  not  clear  whether  a chief  executive  order  has  any 
standing  on  tribal  relations.  A spokeswoman  for  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  said  they  were  unaware  what  legal  effect  an  order  would 
have  unless  it  was  authorized  under  law. 

After  signing  the  order,  Ventura  acknowledged  that  he  didn't  know  much 
about  Indians  when  he  became  governor  in  1999  and  said  the  state  and 
tribes  have  not  always  agreed. 

During  his  first  year,  he  was  harshly  criticized  by  tribal  leaders  when 
he  wrote  a letter  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  oppose  an 
application  by  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  to  put  land  into  trust. 

Ventura  had  said  putting  the  776  acres  into  trust  would  harm  the  local 
governments  by  exempting  the  tribe  from  paying  property  taxes  and 
adhering  to  local  zoning  laws. 

And  in  March  1999,  the  leader  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  wrote  a 
letter  to  Ventura  saying  she  was  offended  by  his  criticism  of  Indian 
sovereignty  and  treaty  rights  while  he  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
national's  governor's  conference. 

Mille  Lacs  Chief  Executive  Marge  Anderson  also  said  was  denied  a meeting 
with  Ventura  because  she  was  told  he  didn't  speak  with  anyone  affiliated 
special-interest  groups. 

Almost  four  years  later,  the  current  Mille  Lacs  leader,  Melanie 
Benjamin,  praised  Ventura  for  recognizing  tribal  government  as  a 
legitimate  government  and  called  Wednesday's  executive  order  "a  very 
historic  time  for  us." 

Ventura  also  received  acclaim  for  inviting  tribal  leaders  to  the 
governor's  mansion  in  St.  Paul  - the  first  invitation  for  some  of  the  bands. 

"This  order  gives  us  hope,"  Bennett  said. 

Renee  Ruble  may  be  reached  at  rruble@ap.org 
Copyright  c.  2002  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes : Interior  Department  statements  inaccurate,  a fraud 


BY  :ODI  RAVE  LEE  / Lincoln  Hournal  Stan 
October  14,  2002 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department  sees  the  560  "detailed  accounting 
statements"  it  mailed  this  week  as  progress  in  its  attempt  to  reconcile 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  trust  accounts  it  manages  for  tribal  citizens. 

"It's  historical.  It's  the  first  group  of  account  holders  that  will 
receive  a reconciliation  of  their  account/'  Interior  Department  spokesman 
Dan  Dubray  said  Thursday.  "There's  a lot  of  myth  building  that  the 
department  can't  conduct  an  accounting." 

But  the  department's  critics  say  the  statements  are  inaccurate  and 
unreliable. 

"It's  close  to  the  worse  fraud  they've  perpetrated  in  this  case  today/' 
said  Geoffrey  Rempel,  an  attorney  in  the  Cobell  vs.  Norton  class-action 
lawsuit , which  is  seeking  an  accounting  of  the  department's  Individual 
Indian  Money  trust  fund  account.  The  department  collects  and  distributes 
lease  payments  and  royalties  for  tribal  members  who  own  trust  land. 

The  account  statements  mailed  this  week  come  on  the  heels  of  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  being  held  in  contempt  by  a federal  judge  Sept.  17 
as  part  of  the  Cobell  suit.  In  his  ruling,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  said  the  department  failed  to  comply  with  his  order  to  account 
for  money  in  trust  accounts  and  that  it  lied  about  its  efforts  to  fix  the 
trust  fund  system. 

Cobell's  attorneys  requested  a temporary  restraining  order  Sept.  20  to 
prevent  the  distribution  of  7,900  historical  account  statements,  like  the 
ones  mailed  this  week  to  560  account  holders  --  mostly  minors  --  on  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona. 

The  statements  are  supposed  to  provide  an  audited,  reconciled  balance  of 
money  that  is  held  in  trust  by  the  government  as  part  of  a 1997  judgment 
award  to  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  The  government  manages  the  money 
for  minors  ineligible  to  receive  per  capita  payments  from  the  judgment. 

About  3,000  minors  on  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  eventually  will 
receive  a 10-page  packet  of  information  describing  their  account  statement 

"This  is  just  our  first  step  in  our  effort  to  provide  an  accounting  to 
as  many  IIM  account  holders  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible,"  said 
Bert  Edwards,  director  of  the  department's  Office  of  Historical  Trust 
Accounting. 

Said  Rempel : "These  statements  have  been  admitted  by  the  secretary  to  be 
entirely  inaccurate  and  unreliable.  They  can't  verify  a single  balance  on 
behalf  of  any  beneficiary." 

Anyone  can  dispute  the  statement  within  60  days,  Dubray  said. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  "special  deposit"  accounts,  like  the  ones  belonging 
to  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  exist  where  money  isn't  linked  to  individual 
land  payments.  These  special  deposit  accounts  are  typically  viewed  as 
easier  to  manage  than  the  land-based  accounts. 

Indeed,  Dubray  said,  the  department's  biggest  challenge  lies  in 
providing  accurate  statements  for  land-based  accounts,  the  heart  of  the 
department's  historical  accounting  and  record-keeping  problems  for 
individual  trust  funds. 

But  even  its  effort  to  reconcile  the  simplest  of  special  deposit 
accounts  is  under  fire. 

"This  is  unlawful,"  said  Rempel.  "We  will  be  moving  to  have  Burt  Edwards 
Norton  and  all  her  council  held  in  civil  and  criminal  contempt.  They  knew 
they  were  transmitting  inaccurate  accounts." 

Reach  lodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com 
Copyright  c.  2002,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Speaker:  Natives  overlooked  by  U.S. 

BY  lODI  RAVE  LEE  / Lincoln  Hournal  Star 

The  poor  state  of  health  care  in  Indian  Country  is  a reminder  of  U.S. 
failure  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations  to  Native  people,  Carole  Anne 
Heart  told  minority  health  conference  participants  Wednesday. 

Tribes  exchanged  about  400  million  acres  of  ancestral  lands  in  return 
for  payments,  including  health  care  and  education  provisions,  an  agreement 
that  exists  today. 

But  Heart  questioned  the  deal. 

"The  U.S.  government  hasn't  been  living  up  to  its  payments,  so  maybe  we 
should  go  and  get  our  land  back,"  said  the  executive  director  of  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairman's  Health  Board,  an  organization  that  serves 
18  Great  Plains  and  Midwest  tribes.  "Give  us  some  of  our  land  back  and 
maybe  we  can  do  a better  job  than  what  you've  been  doing  for  us." 

Heart  was  the  keynote  speaker  during  the  two-day  Nebraska  Minority 
Health  Conference  in  Lincoln.  The  event  drew  500  participants  to  discuss 
ways  to  better  serve  the  poor.  The  group  typically  receives  low  quality, 
substandard  health  care,  according  to  a recent  congressional  report, 
"Unequal  Treatment:  Confronting  Racial  and  Ethnic  Disparities  in  Health 
Care. " 

Heart  spoke  of  Native  issues  and  encouraged  others  to  think  of  this 
country's  first  inhabitants. 

"Each  one  of  you  can  do  something  to  raise  the  health  standards  for 
Indian  people,"  said  Heart.  "Every  single  government  agency  needs  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon  . . . encourage  all  of  you  to  partner  with  us  and  assist  us 
to  get  better  healthcare  for  our  people." 

Native  people  anchor  a long  list  of  death  rates  for  all  races. 

Among  the  1994-1996  list: 

* Tuberculosis,  533  percent  higher 

* Diabetes,  249  percent  higher 

* Suicide,  47  percent  higher 

* Infant  mortality,  3 times  higher 

For  many  health  care  advocates  attending  the  conference,  a lack  of  money 
was  cited  as  the  most  common  barrier  to  adequate  treatment. 

Native  people's  greatest  defense  is  prevention,  like  eating  healthfully 
and  exercising  20  to  30  minutes  a day,  said  Roger  Trudell,  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  Chairman  and  health  center  director.  "Take  more  responsibility  for 
yourself  to  make  yourself  a healthy  person." 

The  Lincoln  Indian  Center  operates  health  intervention  and  prevention 
programs  for  youths  and  elders. 

"My  major  health  concern  is  where  we're  just  plagued  with  diabetes  and 
heart  disease,"  said  Kay  Bursheim,  Lincoln's  Indian  Center  executive 
director  who  voiced  concern  for  Indian  Country's  future  leaders.  "We  need 
to  mentor  them  to  lead  a healthy  lifestyle." 

For  sick  urban  elders,  the  road  is  bumpier. 

Even  though  about  60  percent  of  Natives  live  off  the  reservation,  most 
Indian  Health  Service  money  is  sent  to  reservation  clinics  and  hospitals. 
That  means  an  elder  who  can't  afford  to  pay  for  medication  locally  must  be 
bused  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation 
110  miles  away  to  get  their  prescriptions  filled. 

"When  you're  just  getting  by,  you  don't  have  the  infrastructure  to 
provide  the  level  of  needed  care,"  said  Donna  Polk-Primm,  executive 
director  of  the  Nebraska  Urban  Indian  Health  Coalition,  which  assists  the 
medically  underserved.  That  might  mean  it  takes  a month  to  get  an 
appointment  for  a headache.  Or  it  might  mean  the  only  form  of  treatment  is 
an  emergency  room  visit. 

Native  people  deserve  better,  said  Heart,  who  tried  to  help  others 
understand  U.S.  trust  responsibility  and  treaty  obligations.  "We  have  a 
unique  relationship  with  the  U.S.  government,  unlike  any  other  group  in 


the  country/'  she  said,  noting  the  U.S.  Constitution , which  states  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  provide  for  the  defense,  general  welfare  and  to 
regulate  commerce  with  tribes. 

Said  Bursheim:  "Our  treaty  is  our  lifetime  insurance  policy.  Native 
American  people  should  be  able  to  go  anywhere  to  receive  health  service." 
But  treaties  aren't  enforced  because  state  and  national  decisionmakers 
"choose  to  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  the  treaties." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Samish  Indians  sue  U.S.  for  years  of  missed  benefits 

For  unknown  reasons,  tribe  was  officially  extinct  for  3 decades 

By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
October  16,  2002 

The  tale  begins  in  1969,  when  a low-level  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  typed  up  a list  of  recognized  tribes  and  simply  dropped  the  Samish 
Indian  Nation  off  the  list  for  reasons  that  are  lost  in  time. 

Since  then,  that  list  has  taken  on  a life  of  its  own. 

And  for  almost  three  decades,  according  to  the  U.S.  government,  the 
Samish  people  no  longer  existed  as  an  Indian  tribe. 

That  means  during  that  time,  the  Samish  got  none  of  the  benefits  of 
federal  recognition,  including  health  care,  low-income  housing  assistance 
or  money  to  meet  educational  needs  that  are  grounded  in  the  government's 
promises  made  in  treaties  in  the  1800s. 

"The  government,"  said  Samish  tribal  Chairman  Ken  Flansen,  "had  no  right 
to  do  what  it  did  to  us." 

So  the  Samish  --  native  people  of  the  San  Duan  Islands  and  western 
Skagit  County  --  have  now  sued  the  United  States  for  arbitrarily 
consigning  the  tribe  to  27  years  of  official  extinction. 

The  Samish  are  demanding  that  the  United  States  compensate  the  tribe  for 
damages  suffered  over  those  years  in  legal  limbo. 

Although  the  suit  does  not  specify  an  amount,  the  loss  of  routine 
funding  for  a recognized  Indian  tribe  over  27  years  could  run  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

'Still  digging  out' 

"We  have  people  who  are  still  trying  to  dig  out  from  that  time  period," 
Hansen  said. 

"People  were  denied  higher  education  funds,  Indian  Health  Service  and 
housing  funds.  Every  program  that  went  as  a matter  of  course  to  other 
tribes,  our  people  were  deemed  ineligible." 

The  Samish  have  retained  a Harvard  University  economist  "to  try  and 
understand  what  can  be  done  to  rebuild  the  community,  to  rebuild  people's 
health,"  Hansen  said. 

"I  don't  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  make  it  right.  For  some  of  us,  it's 
less  about  the  money  and  more  about  continuing  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  we  were  treated." 

A spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could  not  be  reached  to 
comment  on  the  suit,  filed  Friday  in  Washington,  D.C. 

3 other  tribes  in  legal  limbo 

The  Samish  were  officially  recognized  as  a tribe  in  May  1996,  but  not 
before  spending  years  in  court. 


The  decision  forcing  the  BIA  to  recognize  the  tribe  came  only  after  a U. 
S.  District  Court  judge  in  Seattle  ordered  that  the  tribe  be  given  a 
formal  administrative  hearing. 

Along  with  that  order,  issued  in  1992,  Dudge  Thomas  Zilly  excoriated  the 
BIA. 

He  said  the  agency  had  "prejudged"  the  case  against  the  Samish  and 
violated  the  U.S.  Constitution  by  summarily  ruling  the  tribe  extinct. 

Zilly  subsequently  slapped  a contempt-of-court  citation  on  the  lead 
government  lawyer  in  the  case. 

But  it  was  later  lifted,  and  the  lawyer  was  banned  by  Zilly  from  ever 
working  on  Samish  matters  again. 

Although  the  Samish  are  grateful  for  Zilly' s ruling,  Hansen  maintains 
that  "not  much  has  changed"  as  a result  of  that  court  victory. 

"Regrettably,  some  of  the  same  people  who  caused  this  problem  for  us  in 
1969  are  still  at  the  BIA,  still  doing  damage  to  other  tribes,"  he  said. 
"I'm  thinking  about  Duwamish,  Chinook,  Snohomish." 

Those  three  tribes,  all  of  Western  Washington,  now  find  themselves  in 
the  same  legal  limbo  the  Samish  endured  for  27  years. 

And  Hansen  says  the  tribe  is  still  suffering. 

The  tribe,  for  example,  has  waited  for  three  years  for  the  BIA  to  review 
and  approve  its  constitution  and  membership  role  --  basic  documents 
integral  to  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  tribe,  he  said. 

The  tribe's  attorney,  Craig  Dorsay  of  Portland,  said  yesterday  that  the 
tribe  is  still  being  funding  at  minimal  levels  under  a BIA  formula  for 
"new  tribes . " 

"The  new-tribes  funding  has  been  minimal  at  best,"  Dorsay  said.  "When  a 
tribe  gets  recognized,  the  bureau  is  supposed  to  meet  with  the  tribe, 
determine  their  needs,  and  submit  a budget  to  Congress.  But  the  bureau  has 
never  done  it." 

Said  Hansen:  "They  are  not  funding  us  properly  and  they  are  not  getting 
things  done." 

2 other  suits  filed 

Recently,  Dorsay  filed  a separate  suit  for  the  tribe  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Seattle  seeking  an  injunction  essentially  ordering  the  BIA  to  do 
its  job. 

And  although  Zilly 's  ruling  led  the  Samish  to  regain  federal  recognition, 
it  did  not  restore  their  treaty  rights,  such  as  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  Samish  have  filed  a third  --  and  separate  --  lawsuit  to  restore 
those  rights.  That  issue  is  now  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Barbara 
Rothstein  of  Seattle. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Samish  have  been  negotiating  with  22  other  Western 
Washington  tribes  to  see  whether  those  tribes  would  support  or  oppose  the 
Samish  legal  efforts  to  get  back  their  treaty  rights.  The  Samish  face 
opposition  from  seven  or  eight  of  those  tribes,  Dorsay  said. 

Such  negotiations  are  difficult  because  the  other  tribes  would  have  to 
share  Puget  Sound's  depleted  fishing  grounds  with  the  Samish  if  they 
regain  their  treaty  status. 

It's  likely  that  Rothstein  will  hear  oral  arguments  in  the  matter  in  the 
next  several  months. 

"We  bless  Dudge  Zilly  for  what  he  did,  but  we  had  no  concept  of  the 
roadblocks  we'd  run  into  from  the  bureau  for  which  no  one  can  provide  an 
explanation,"  he  said. 

"Dust  once,  we'd  like  to  see  the  bureau  get  one  thing  right." 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Piikani  take  over  own  child  welfare 

Chief  sees  transfer  of  services  out  of  government  hands  as 
opportunity  for  band  to  strengthen  families 
By  DELON  SHURTZ 
Lethbridge  Herald 

BROCKET  --  Pearl  Calahasen  was  only  admitting  the  obvious  when  she  said 
government  is  a poor  substitute  for  a parent. 

Calahasen,  minister  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  for  Alberta,  made  the  comments 
Wednesday  on  the  Piikani  reserve  during  a ceremony  to  transfer  authority 
for  child  welfare  to  the  band. 

"An  elder  once  said,  'When  I heal  myself,  I heal  my  family.  And  when  I 
heal  my  family,  I heal  my  community. ' This  agreement  speaks  to  a process 
of  individual,  family  and  community  healing,"  Calahasen  said. 

An  agreement  signed  by  Iris  Evans,  minister  of  children's  services, 

Sandi  Williams  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada,  and  Piikani  Chief 
Peter  Strikes  With  A Gun  officially  gives  Piikani  Child  and  Family 
Services  authority  under  the  Child  Welfare  Act. 

"You  have  control  over  decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of  your  children, 
" Calahasen  said. 

Strikes  With  A Gun,  regaled  in  full  Indian  headdress,  explained  tribal 
elders  initiated  the  process  as  far  back  as  1985,  after  which  band  council 
commissioned  a study  on  child  welfare.  And  although  the  band's  child  and 
family  services  have  been  able  to  offer  various  programs  and  services,  it 
didn't  have  legislated  authority  to  do  much  more. 

"Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  families,"  Strikes  With 
A Gun  said.  "Our  children  are  our  most  important  part  of  tomorrow  and 
today. " 

Evans,  who,  during  part  of  the  ceremony,  shared  a puff  on  the 
traditional  peace  pipe,  said  all  parents,  whether  native  or  otherwise, 
constantly  face  challenges  raising  their  children.  She  expressed 
confidence,  however,  in  the  band  and  its  newly  acquired  status. 

Sandra  Grier,  director  of  Piikani  Child  and  Family  Services,  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  achieving  independence  for  the  department.  She  noted 
before  the  ceremony  that  although  the  department  offers  many  preventive 
programs  and  services,  it  lacked  any  real  teeth  to  protect  children. 

"Now  we  have  full  authority  to  act,"  Grier  said.  "If  a child  is  in  need 
of  protection,  we  have  the  authority  to  apprehend." 

Later  in  the  day,  Evans  visited  police  headquarters  in  Lethbridge  where 
she  officially  recognized  members  of  the  Lethbridge  FAS  Youth  lustice 
Committee  for  their  work  pioneering  the  alternative  justice  program. 

The  committee  got  national  recognition  in  August  when  Const.  Dim  Olsen, 
who  helped  spearhead  the  project,  received  with  the  National  Youth  lustice 
Policing  Award,  presented  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  committee  provides  positive  alternatives  for  teens  with  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome  who  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

The  group  includes  several  community  partners  including  Crown 
prosecutors,  probation  officers,  child-welfare  officials  and  local  school 
districts . 

Any  questions?  Contact  the  writer  at  delon . shurtz@lethbridgeherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Native  leaders  angered  by  Ottawa's  threat  to  disengage  from  treaty  talks 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  been  musing 
for  some  time  --  again  as  recently  as  last  week  --  about  the  federal 
government  walking  away  from  treaty  talks  that  are  unproductive  throughout 
the  country. 

But  native  leaders  complain  his  pronouncements  are  too  vague,  and  that's 
left  them  perplexed,  frustrated  and  seeking  more  information. 

"There's  virtually  no  progress,"  Nault  said  recently.  "We  will  ask  for 
certain  requirements  to  be  met  and  if  the  requirements  aren't  met,  then 
we ' 11  walk  away. " 

The  federal  government  spends  $70  million  annually  funding  native  claims 
negotiations . 

Ed  John,  a leader  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  the  B.C.  native 
organization  overseeing  dozens  of  treaty  talks  in  British  Columbia,  wants 
an  explanation  from  Nault. 

"We  have  sent  a letter  requesting  clarification  from  him  as  to  his 
statements,"  said  John.  "We'd  like  to  know  precisely  what  he's  talking 
about . " 

The  threat  to  walk  away  also  was  brought  up  a few  months  ago  when  Nault 
met  with  the  summit  and  with  B.C.  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant,  who  was 
not  available  to  comment  on  Nault 's  latest  threat. 

Treaty  talks  under  the  auspices  of  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission  have  been 
underway  for  about  a decade,  with  not  a single  treaty  having  been  reached 
in  a province  where  virtually  none  were  signed  after  the  arrival  of 
Europeans . 

"He  (Nault)  said  then  that  if  the  treaty  commission  is  not  doing  its  job, 
where  they  should  be  advising  some  groups  to  disengage,  then  he  indicated 
they  were  in  the  process  of  reviewing  a number  of  tables  and  would  be 
disengaging  from  those  tables,"  said  John. 

The  federal  minister  has  indicated  that  talks  seem  to  be  stalled  in 
about  30  tables  across  the  country. 

Neither  John  nor  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  has  any  idea  of  which 
ones  the  minister  is  talking  about  and  a spokesman  in  his  office  wasn't 
saying,  either. 

Alistair  Mullin  declined  to  be  specific  about  which  negotiations  are 
going  nowhere,  but  indicated  they  involve  the  entire  gamut  of  negotiations 
--  on  self-government  as  well  as  specific  and  comprehensive  claims. 

"We've  been  looking  at  what  the  current  status  of  these  tables  is  and 
we're  doing  it  on  a case-by-case  basis,"  said  Mullin.  "There  is  no  list  of 
them  made  up  as  yet." 

The  federal  government  is  concerned  about  spending  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  without  any  tangible  results,  he  said. 

"While  we  are  sitting  at  a table  . . . and  we've  been  there  for  quite 
some  time,  we're  using  resources  in  our  own  department  which  could  be  put 
to  better  use  elsewhere,"  he  said. 

The  First  Nations  are  also  spending  borrowed  money. 

"The  negotiating  team  for  the  First  Nations  is  punching  the  clock  as 
well  and  they're  borrowing  against  the  cost  of  any  eventual  settlement.  So 
the  longer  this  goes  on  the  more  of  that  settlement  they're  burning  up," 
said  Mullin. 

He  suggested  the  government  is  also  concerned  about  accusations  of  bad- 
-faith  bargaining. 

"That's  been  poisonous  to  the  relationship  in  the  past." 

If  the  federal  government  does  decide  to  take  a break  from  any  talks, 
Mullin  said  the  postponement  would  be  for  "as  long  as  it  takes  for  us  to 
look  at  our  position,  or  the  other  side  to  look  at  their  position,  or  us 
to  deal  with  other  issues." 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  national  representative  of  First 
Nations  in  Canada,  expressed  frustration  at  the  minister's  comments. 

Spokesman  Don  Kelly  said  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  talked  about 
working  in  partnership  with  First  Nations  following  the  government's 
recent  throne  speech. 

"So  we  don't  see  how  this  fits  with  that  and  in  fact  the  minister  seems 
to  be  closing  the  door  on  partnership,"  said  Kelly. 


The  assembly  said  delays  in  progress  at  treaty  tables  is  often  the  fault 
of  the  federal  government  because  they  "come  with  limited  or  narrow 
mandates  that  don't  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  and  First  Nations  are 
not  prepared  to  negotiate  away  their  rights." 

The  federal  government  already  decides  which  First  Nations  it  will 
engage  in  claims  negotiations. 

"In  fact,  with  land  claims,  the  federal  government  is  already  judge  and 
jury  in  the  process,"  said  Kelly.  "And  now  the  minister  wants  to  be  judge 
and  jury  and  executioner  and  terminate  processes  that  aren't  getting  the 
results  he  thinks  they  should  be." 

John  expects  that  First  Nations  in  B.C.  will  hear  soon  about  which 
treaty  tables  the  minister  is  talking  about,  but  also  says  natives  have 
legal  rights  that  governments  must  respect. 

"The  legal  reality  is  that,  politically  the  governments  may  be  pushing 
us  around,  but  the  courts  are  saying,  'These  people  have  a legal  interest 
in  land. ' 

"It's  an  enforceable  interest  and  if  the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
sit  down  with  us  and  iron  matters  out  in  a good  faith  way,  then  the  courts 
will  not  be  too  favourably  disposed  to  look  at  governments  and  their 
arguments  in  the  courts  that  they've  been  making." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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AFN  event  expects  5,000 

Hot  issues  likely  to  include  possible  change  in  status  of  tribes. 

By  Doel  Gay 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
October  20,  2002 

Politics,  economics,  art  and  health  highlight  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  this  week,  but  concerns  about  the  future 
of  tribal  status  will  likely  permeate  the  six-day  event. 

The  convention,  which  begins  Monday  at  the  Egan  Center  in  downtown 
Anchorage,  is  part  business  and  part  social,  said  AFN  spokesman  Mike  Irwin. 
Nearly  5,000  people  are  expected  to  participate. 

"It's  probably  the  highlight  of  the  year  for  many,  many  Alaska  Natives," 
Irwin  said.  In  addition  to  the  crowds  drawn  to  Anchorage,  other  people 
will  watch  it  on  television  or  listen  to  statewide  radio  broadcasts 
scheduled  all  week. 

The  event  includes  cultural  activities  such  as  dance  performances  and 
the  biggest  arts  and  crafts  show  in  the  state,  but  at  its  heart  it's  a 
convention,  Irwin  said.  Delegates  from  Alaska's  tribes  and  regional 
corporations  will  spend  much  of  the  time  discussing  issues  that  confront 
Natives,  including  health,  housing,  sanitation  and  education. 

One  overarching  concern  this  year  is  that  the  changing  political 
landscape  in  Washington,  D.C.,  could  affect  Alaska  tribes,  Irwin  said.  "We 
might  be  seeing  a watershed  shift  starting  to  happen"  that  could  give 
Alaska  Natives  different  tribal  status  than  tribes  in  the  Lower  48.  That 
could  negatively  affect  such  bedrock  programs  as  Indian  Health  Services, 
he  said. 

"It's  a major  challenge  to  understand  it  all,"  Irwin  said,  and  will  be  a 
subject  of  hallway  discussions  all  week  as  well  as  of  a special  conference 
report  Friday  afternoon. 

Another  hot  topic  is  whether  the  convention  will  endorse  a gubernatorial 
candidate.  A candidate  forum  at  3 p.m.  Friday  will  be  followed  by  debate 
among  delegates  over  whom,  if  anyone,  to  endorse,  Irwin  said. 


The  convention  begins  on  less  contentious  footing:  the  Youth  and  Elders 
Conference.  In  round-table  discussions  and  talking  circles,  groups  of 
youngsters  and  seniors  will  talk  about  wellness,  changing  communities, 
motivation  and  topics  like  "What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  an  elder?" 

Concerts  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  will  give  the  younger  set  the 
opportunity  to  clear  their  heads  of  all  the  business. 

A steady  stream  of  speeches  and  presentations  will  mark  the  main 
convention,  which  begins  Thursday  morning.  Anchorage  Mayor  George  Wuerch 
will  start  things  off  with  a welcoming  address,  followed  by  Gov.  Tony 
Knowles  discussing  relations  between  the  state  and  its  Native  residents. 
AFN  president  Dulie  Kitka  will  give  an  overview  of  the  year  and  a look 
ahead  for  Alaska  Natives. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  Paul  Okalik,  premier  of  Canada's  new  and  largely 
Native  territory  Nunavut.  At  10:15  a.m.  Thursday,  he  will  address 
delegates  on  the  convention  theme  "Our  Children,  Our  Spirit,  Our  Lives." 

Alaska's  congressional  delegation  will  take  the  podium  that  afternoon. 
The  day  ends  with  AFN's  citizen  of  the  year  and  Denali  awards. 

Friday  features  numerous  special  reports,  including  one  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
building  a strong  economic  base  for  Natives  given  by  Carl  Marrs,  president 
of  Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc.  and  spokesman  for  the  presidents  of  Alaska's  12 
Native  regional  corporations . At  2:10  p.m.,  the  Alaska  Legislature's  Bush 
Caucus  reports  to  the  convention,  followed  by  the  gubernatorial  forum  at 
3 p.m. 

After  five  days  of  talking,  listening  and  hallway  debating,  delegates 
come  together  Saturday  to  vote  on  a host  of  resolutions.  It's  the 
delegates'  way  of  weighing  in  on  issues  such  as  tribal  sovereignty, 
subsistence  and  other  matters,  Irwin  said.  The  afternoon  ends  with 
presentation  of  the  AFN  President  Awards  and  a final  dance  performance. 

The  convention  caps  off  with  a banquet  Saturday  night. 

The  week's  worth  of  business  is  balanced  by  a steady  diet  of  cultural 
activities.  Every  morning  and  most  afternoon  sessions  begin  with  a dance 
presentation.  The  popular  Quyana  dance  show  has  performances  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  nights.  Tickets  go  fast,  however. 

A big  draw  to  the  convention  is  the  Native  Arts  Fair,  which  runs 
Thursday  through  Saturday  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Egan  Center.  Expect  to 
find  arts  and  crafts  from  every  corner  of  Alaska  for  sale,  often  by  the 
people  who  made  them. 

Reporter  loel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  907-257-4310  or  jgay@adn.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Colombian  Indians  Say  Herbicide  Spraying  Driving  Them  from  Homes 
By  Roberto  Rojas  Monroy 
EFE  News  Service 

BOGOTA,  Oct  18,  2002  --  Indian  families  are  streaming  out  of  Colombia's 
southern  jungles,  saying  aerial  herbicide  spraying  to  destroy  coca  leaf 
crops  - a tactic  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  - is  poisoning  their 
food  and  sickening  their  children. 

The  low-flying  aircraft  fumigating  the  jungle,  where  thousands  of 
hectares  of  coca  leaf  plantations  are  hidden  among  fields  planted  with 
food  crops,  are  being  regarded  as  more  and  more  of  a menace  by  peasants 
in  the  Colombian  province  of  Putumayo. 

The  Kofan,  Inga  and  Colono  Indians  residing  in  the  area,  which  borders 
Ecuador  and  Peru,  have  begun  to  abandon  their  lands  with  hundreds  of 
children  and  women  suffering  the  ill  effects  of  Glyphosate  spraying. 
According  to  the  Organization  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  Colombian 
Amazonia,  these  migrants  have  been  pouring  into  Puerto  Asis,  Valle  de 


Guamuez,  San  Miguel  and  Onito  and  the  other  towns  that  dot  the  jungle 
region . 

The  refugees  say  the  spraying  is  affecting  family  gardens,  poisoning 
chickens  and  pigs  and  contaminating  rural  fish  farms  and  aqueducts. 
Colombia's  narcotics  police  have  as  their  goal  the  eradication  of  some 
14,000  hectares  (54  square  miles)  of  coca  leaf  and  poppies  in  the 
shortest  time  possible. 

According  to  various  sources,  Putumayo  contains  more  than  60,000 
hectares  (232  square  miles)  of  coca  plantations  and  hundreds  of 
laboratories  for  refining  the  crop  into  cocaine. 

Residents,  backed  by  several  non-governmental  organizations,  are 
complaining  about  the  effects  of  spraying  thousands  of  liters  of  the 
herbicide  Glyphosate  on  the  land. 

A bulletin  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bogota  says  that  Washington  "takes 
these  reports  of  the  effects  of  Glyphosate  on  human  health  very 
seriously  and  has  commissioned  two  studies"  on  the  issue. 

Washington  has  provided  Bogota  with  more  than  $1.3  billion  in  support  of 
the  so-called  Plan  Colombia,  the  main  aim  of  which  is  to  fight 
drug-production  and  trafficking.  The  Bush  administration  insists  that 
aerial  spraying  of  herbicides  - which  is  also  used  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  - 
is  the  only  effective  means  of  destroying  plantations  of  coca  leaf,  the 
raw  material  for  cocaine. 

According  to  studies  by  the  Uribe  Cualla  Toxicology  Clinic  in  Bogota  "it 
cannot  be  established  that  aerial  spraying  has  been  the  cause  of 
illnesses  reported  by  some  residents  of  Putumayo."  The  clinic's  analysis 
indicates  that  more  than  half  of  the  residents  surveyed  reported  having 
used  the  "extremely  toxic"  pesticide  Paraquat  on  their  food  crops,  while 
"91  percent  of  respondents  said  they  used  no  type  of  protection"  when 
they  sprayed. 

The  current  fumigation  operations  are  being  carried  out  in  areas  where 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  insurgents  and  United 
Self-Defense  Forces  of  Colombia  (AUC)  paramilitaries  are  active.  Both 
groups  profit  from  the  trade  in  illegal  drugs. 

"We  are  going  to  end  this  business  in  Putumayo.  This  is  the  commitment 
of  the  new  administration"  of  President  Alvaro  Uribe,  Gen.  Teodoro 
Campo,  the  commander  of  the  national  police,  said  recently. 

Those  reporting  incidents  linked  to  the  aerial  spraying  say  the 
herbicides  "have  caused  respiratory,  intestinal  and  skin  problems,"  in 
addition  to  contaminating  water  supplies. 

According  to  Valle  del  Guamuez  regional  Ombudsman  Leandro  Romo,  "scores 
of  Indians  and  peasants  are  leaving  their  small  farms  and  heading  toward 
urban  centers  in  the  municipalities  and  towns  in  neighboring  Ecuador." 
Copyright  c.  2002  EFE  News  Service. 
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Sandias  ownership  claim  could  be  settled  in  November 
10/19/2002  17:43:22 

(Undated-AP)  --  A settlement  of  a dispute  over  the  western  face  of  the 
Sandia  Mountains  is  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  Congress  after  the  November 
5th  election,  according  to  Dude  McCartin,  a spokeswoman  for  Senator  Deff 
Bingaman . 

Sandia  Pueblo  officials,  Bingaman  and  Senator  Pete  Domenici  reached  an 
agreement  on  October  4th  to  resolve  the  long-standing  dispute. 

McCartin  says  a bill  containing  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  Thursday.  McCartin  says  that  paved  the  way  for 


congressional  approval. 

The  land  dispute  dates  back  to  a federal  survey  of  the  pueblo's 
boundaries  150  years  ago,  which  the  tribe  says  was  erroneous.  The  pueblo 
sued  the  US  Forest  Service  in  1994,  claiming  ownership  of  9,900  acres  on 
the  west  face  of  the  Sandias. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Agencies  seek  end  to  tribal  violence 

By  LARRY  HENDRICKS  and  MICHAEL  MARIZCO 

Sun  Staff  Reporters 

10/17/2002 

Tribal  authorities  from  a variety  of  social  service  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  descended  on  Leupp  Tuesday  to  begin  working  on  answers  to 
escalating  violence  in  the  southwestern  region  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  meeting  comes  in  the  wake  of  a family  feud  in  the  Leupp  area  that 
has  resulted  in  gun  play. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  these  agencies  have  met  to  combat  escalating 
violence  in  the  area.  The  last  time  officials  met  --  May  2000  --  efforts 
died  off  and  resulted  in  nothing  being  done. 

Hopes  this  time  center  on  sustaining  the  effort  in  order  to  have  impact. 

So  far  this  year,  34  murders  on  the  Arizona  portion  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
have  been  reported  to  federal  authorities  in  charge  of  investigating  and 
prosecuting  felony  crimes  on  the  reservation. 

There  were  a total  of  31  murders  reported  for  the  same  area  in  2001. 
There  were  a total  of  20  murders  on  the  entire  Navajo  Nation  reported  for 
the  year  2000. 

A substantial  portion  of  all  serious  crimes  on  the  reservation  --  some 
estimates  put  it  at  100  percent  --  are  alcohol-related. 

All  those  in  attendance  at  Tuesday's  meeting  acknowledged  an  increase  in 
violence  has  been  taking  place. 

"When  we  try  to  address  it  ourselves,  nothing  comes  of  it,"  said  Marlene 
Granger,  a social  worker  in  Leupp  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Social 
Services.  "We've  got  to  do  something." 

The  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Leupp  Schools,  Inc.,  included  more  than 
50  law  enforcement,  social  services  and  emergency  services  staff.  Coconino 
County  Supervisor  Deb  Hill  and  a representative  from  the  Coconino  County 
Sheriff's  Office  were  also  in  attendance. 

All  agreed  at  the  outset  that  no  single  agency  would  be  successful  at 
combating  the  problems.  It  would  take  a concerted  effort  from  all  to 
effect  any  reduction  in  violence. 

The  meeting  was  broken  into  three  sections:  problem  identification, 
community  education  and  resolutions. 

STRETCHED  THIN 

The  first  section  centered  on  addressing  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

"The  issue  in  front  of  us  is  very  serious,"  said  A1  Yazzie,  case  worker 
for  Child  Protective  Services  in  Leupp,  who  facilitated  the  meeting. 

Walter  Bighorse,  criminal  investigator  for  the  Dilkon  bureau  of  Navajo 
Police,  identified  three  problems  with  respect  to  law  enforcement:  a 
shortage  of  police  officers,  no  jails  in  the  southwest  area  and  no  courts. 


"We  have  no  way  of  holding  individuals  for  any  period  of  time/'  Bighorse 
said,  adding  that  people  arrested  must  be  driven  sometimes  up  to  100  miles 
to  be  jailed  and  attend  court  proceedings. 

And  as  for  police  response  times,  Bighorse  said  that  is  a problem  as 
well . 

There  are  eight  police  officers  and  four  sergeants  for  the  entire 
southwest  area  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  which  stretches  from  Leupp  to 
Greasewood  to  leddito  and  beyond.  There  are  one  to  two  officers  per  shift 
for  the  entire  area. 

People  who  are  suspected  of  serious  crimes,  which  are  prosecuted 
federally,  are  often  put  back  out  on  the  street  within  a day.  Bighorse 
said  Navajo  police  must  receive  permission  from  federal  prosecutors  before 
they  can  arrest  somebody. 

CULTURE  DILUTION 

The  group  also  discussed  more  far-ranging  problems,  primarily  the 
changing  Navajo  culture  and  parenting  skills. 

"I'm  sitting  here  and  wondering  what  we  are  addressing,"  said  Cecilia 
Kescoli,  acting  managing  director  for  the  southwestern  division  of  social 
services.  "A  lot  of  what  we're  discussing  has  to  do  with  who  we  are  and 
our  culture.  It's  in  how  we  talk  to  our  children." 

Kescoli  stressed  that  the  more  inherent  problem  lies  in  the  different 
mannerisms  of  the  youth  today. 

"We're  dusting  off  our  table  and  not  looking  at  what's  underneath,"  she 
said . 

Lt.  Dwayne  Billsie  argued  for  stronger  community  policing. 

"They're  more  mobile  now  than  we  were  when  we  were  kids.  They're  mixing 
with  other  nationalities  and  learning  things  we  don't  teach  here."  One 
example  he  pointed  at  was  graffiti. 

Billsie  said  10  years  ago  gang  problems  were  nonexistent  on  the  Rez. 
Today,  the  reservation  operates  a gang  task  force  with  federal  authorities 

Susie  Wauneka,  director  of  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority,  agreed, 
questioning  the  lack  of  community  involvement. 

"Our  children  are  acting  out,"  she  said.  She  pointed  at  a lack  of 
supervision,  a lack  of  security  and  demanded  that  families  should  be  more 
responsible  for  their  children.  At  the  same  time,  Wauneka  said  the 
community  of  neighbors  needs  to  help  the  families  more. 

"If  we  just  blame  our  neighbors,  that's  not  ownership.  That  is  apathy," 
she  said. 

MAINTAINING  MOMENTUM 

The  educational  section  focused  on  identifying  communication  media  to 
get  the  information  out  to  the  community.  And,  once  the  community  had 
knowledge,  it  would  be  imperative  to  get  them  involved  --  a problem  in 
itself  with  high  levels  of  apathy  and  fear  of  retaliation  in  the  community 

The  third  section  touched  lightly  on  possible  resolutions  to  the  problem 
of  violence.  How  to  fund  any  effort  that  will  come  out  of  the  meetings  was 
the  primary  topic  discussed,  and  included  a variety  of  federal  and  state 
funding  sources. 

Subsequent  meetings  will  be  focused  more  on  coming  up  with  strategic 
plans  to  address  the  growing  violence  on  the  Rez  and  involving  the 
community  in  the  dialogue. 

Cora  Phillips,  NDSS  supervisory  social  worker  in  Leupp,  said  the  first 
attempt  at  this  type  of  effort  happened  in  May  2000,  after  a 14-year  old 
girl  was  raped  in  broad  daylight.  That  effort  failed  to  sustain  itself. 

"There  needs  to  be  some  seriousness  to  this  whole  effort,"  she  said, 
adding  that  sustaining  this  effort  was  the  crucial  task  Tuesday. 

When  asked  if  the  effort  would  sustain  itself  this  time,  Lt.  Ivan  Tsosie 
overseer  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  unit  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  only 
shrugged . 

"We'll  see.  These  types  of  meetings  have  a way  of  keeping  momentum  for 
six  months,  maybe." 

Still,  he  was  optimistic.  "But  the  important  thing  today  is,  they're 
talking.  We  used  to  have  a problem  just  getting  people  to  attend  these 
meetings . " 


The  next  meeting  for  the  burgeoning  committee  will  be  9 a.m.  Friday,  Nov. 
1,  at  Leupp  School,  Inc.  People  interested  in  helping  the  effort  are 
encouraged  to  call  Marlene  Granger  at  (928)  686-3263. 

Reporter  Larry  Hendricks  can  be  reached  at 
lhendricks@azdailysun.com  or  913-8607. 

Reporter  Michael  Marizco  can  be  reached  at 
mmarizco@azdailysun.com  or  556-2257. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  22  Oct  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Friday,  October  18,  2002  4:28  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Pen  Pal  request 

Greetings, 

Here  is  another  request  from  a Native  American  at  Montana  State  Prison. 
Please  help  him  find  pen  pals  by  adding  him  on  pen  pal  lists  available  or 
writing  to  him. 

Daniel  Belmarez  #26160 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deer  Lodge 
MT-  59722 

Thank  you  for  your  help, 

Brigitte 


Date:  Wednesday,  October  16,  2002  5:30  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Update  From  Alex  Montana 

Please  forward  - Thanks. 


From  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 


Update  From  Alex  Montana,  Eastham  Unit,  Texas 

I wish  to  thank  each  of  you  for  having  given  of  your  time  and  effort  in 
helping  me  with  this  case.  Unfortunately,  prison  officials  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  conduct  a fair  and  thorough  investigation  into  the 
matter,  claiming  no  wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  Officer  Holloway  (formerly 
Hewett) . 

With  no  further  administrative  action  deemed  necessary  by  prison 
officials,  it  appears  my  next  recourse  to  bring  light  upon  this  matter  is 
through  the  judicial  system.  I am  in  the  process  of  filing  what  is  known 
as  a "writ  of  habeas  corpus",  challenging  the  disciplinary  hearing  that 
resulted  in  my  loss  of  trustee  status,  good-time  credits,  recreation  and 
commissary  privileges,  and  being  demoted  from  minimum  to  medium  custody, 
under  a claim  of  violation  of  due  process.  I am  confident  that  I can 
present  a case  supporting  my  claims. 

Federal  law  requires  that  a disciplinary  hearing  must  first  be  attacked 
via  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  a prisoner  can  proceed  with  a Section 
1983  Civil  Rights  suit,  alleging  constitutional  violations.  Hence,  upon 
success  with  the  writ,  I can  then  file  the  1983,  seeking  individual 
damages  against  Officer  Holloway  and  other  prison  officials,  who 
arbitrarily  and  with  malicious  intent  abused  their  position  to  cover-up 
what  actually  took  place. 

Despite  the  legal  action  I am  taking,  I urge  all  of  you  to  remain 
involved,  by  staying  updated  through  NAPS'  website  (http://www.hri. 
ca/partners/naps/) . Valerie  has  done  a great  job  in  posting  information, 
keeping  everyone  informed,  and  communicating  with  prison  and  state 
officials.  Many  of  you  have  done  much  as  well,  and  I am  extremely  grateful 
for  your  generous  aid. 


I ask  that  you  urge  others  to  sign  the  petition  (http://www. 
petitiononline.com/ajm40/petition.html),  as  this  document  is  to  eventually 
be  presented  to  certain  state  officials,  in  the  hope  of  prompting  their 
intervention,  calling  for  a fair  and  impartial  investigation.  Your  help 
continues  to  be  of  strength  to  me,  thus  I hope  to  continue  counting  on  you. 
In  the  struggle, 

Alex  Montana 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 


Date:  Thursday,  October  17,  2002  11:07  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Follow  Up:  Call  for  Action  to  Support  the  Prayer  Warriors 

Follow  Up  on  Call  for  Action  supporting  The  Prayer  Warriors  at  Montana 
State  Prison: 

Three  days  ago  we  requested  your  support  with  phone  calls  and  letters  to 
Kevin  Phelan,  Chancellor,  and  Supervisor  of  Father  Pins.  (There  is  now  an 
email  address  to  contact  him,  please  see  below). 

The  first  responses  from  Kevin  Phelan  attempted  to  excuse  or  justify 
Father  Pins  concerning  the  cancellations  of  the  Sweat  Lodge,  and  to  deny 
the  ongoing  discrimination.  He  argued  that  Father  Pins  does  a lot  in 
support  of  the  Native  American  prisoners,  but  that  it  is  not  his  duty  or 
responsibility  to  do  this.  They  both  deny  the  injustice  and  the 
discriminative  acts  that  regularly  take  place  and  violate  the  religious 
rights  of  the  Native  American  population  at  Montana  State  Prison. 

We  are  *very*  concerned  by  this  situation  as  the  constant  discrimination 
has  become  very  hard  to  accept  by  the  Native  American  prisoners.  Their 
daily  struggle  for  their  religious  rights  has  put  them  in  dire  danger  of 
retaliation  that  can  affect  their  whole  lives. 

We  are  asking  you  to  please  take  the  time  to  email  Kevin  Phelan  as  soon 
as  possible  to  express  your  concern  and  complain  about  the  ongoing 
religious  discrimination  against  the  Native  Americans  prisoners  at  Montana 
State  Prison  (MSP) . 

A few  facts:  Father  Herbert  Pins  is  a Catholic  Priest  and  the  Chaplain 
at  MSP.  He  is  the  person  in  charge  of  the  Native  American  spiritual 
ceremonies;  as  such,  he  should  ensure  *equal*  Religious  Rights  for  all 
inmates  at  Montana  State  Prison. 

He  is  an  employee  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  was  appointed  to  work  as  a 
religious  co-coordinator  at  Montana  State  Prison.  He  does  not  have  the 
right  to  discriminate  but  has  an  obligation  to  cater  to  all  religions. In 
spite  of  this,  he  pursued  taking  away  the  cedar,  sage  and  sweet  grass  from 
the  Native  Americans. 

Father  Pins  *knows*  that  Native  American  prisoners  lose  their  time 
because  of  his  canceling  their  ceremonies,  and  because  he  uses  their  time 
for  Catholic  Services.  It  is  up  to  him  to  do  what  is  right. 

There  have  been  numerous  reports  of  such  cancellations.  The  last  two 
cancellations  of  the  Sweat  lodge  ceremony  in  a row  are  just  an  example. 

The  Native  American  prisoners  were  again  denied  the  Sweat  Lodge  ceremony, 
and  twice  in  a row,  on  October  5th  and  12th,  02.  The  prison  and  Father 
Pins  claim  that  an  AA  meeting  caused  the  first  cancellation.  Yet  it  could 
easily  have  been  held  in  the  High  Support  Building,  or  in  the  visiting 
room. 

Why  was  "Discovery  Weekend"  not  held  during  regularly  scheduled  Catholic 
services  or  on  different  nights  other  than  the  Sweat  Lodge  time  ? Why  deny 
this  ceremony  to  the  same  group  of  prisoners  again? 

Please  request  Chancellor  Phelan  to  investigate  thoroughly  into  this 
matter  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  pattern  of  discrimination. 

Please  remember  to  express  your  concern  in  a respectful  way,  so  as  to 
protect  the  prisoners.  If  you  email  him,  please  do  not  forward  him  this 
call  for  action  or  our  email  address.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Please  contact  Kevin  Phelan  (Father  Pins's  Supervisor)  at: 


kphelan@diocesehelena . org 
You  can  also  call  him,  or  send  him  a letter  at: 

Kevin  Phelan,  Chancellor 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Helena 
PO  Box  1729 

Helena,  MT  59624  Phone  number  : 406/442-5820 

The  Prayer  Warriors  thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  are  able  to  give  to 
this  most  important  request. 

*Please  help  the  Native  American  prisoners  to  have  and  keep  the  Sweat 
Lodge  on  Saturdays  as  they  are  entitled  to.* 


Background  Information  : 

Montana  State  Prison  has  a great  number  of  First  Nations/Native  American 
prisoners  (about  17  percent  of  inmates  at  Montana  State  Prison  in  Deer 
Lodge).  This  prison  has  a history  and  pattern  of  racial  profiling  which  has 
been  recorded  in  studies,  reports  and  media  articles;  many  violations  are 
documented  in  a trail  of  prison  paperwork.  While  the  Constitution  of 
Montana  states  that  each  citizen  has  Equal  Religious  Rights,  Montana  State 
Prison  still  considers  the  Spiritual  needs  of  Native  Americans  less  than 
important;  prison  staff  often  break  their  own  rules  by  not  respecting  the 
policy,  then  retaliate  on  the  Native  American  prisoners  who  ask  for  their 
religious  rights  to  be  respected. 

Justice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network 
justicenetwork@ifrance.com 


Date:  Sunday,  October  20,  2002  5:24  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Statement  by  Manuel  Redwoman 
From:  justicenetwork@ifrance.com 

[Please  share  with  other  supporters  - do  NOT  send  to  officials  - Thank  you] 

Below  is  a statement  by  Manuel  Redwoman.  He  wrote  and  sent  it  to  us  to  be 
shared  with  you,  in  spite  of  the  high  risk  of  retaliation  against  him  by 
the  prison  and  Department  of  Corrections.  Without  your  support,  he  will 
probably  be  sent  to  MAX  again,  indefinitely.  We  will  soon  issue  a new 
request  for  support,  asking  you  to  please  send  a new  letter  to  the 
official.  Manuel  is  taking  these  issues  on  his  shoulders  by  putting 
himself  on  the  frontline.  It  takes  a lot  of  courage,  especially  after  all 
the  months  and  years  he  has  spent  in  solitary  confinement. 

Please  read  his  statement. 

As  Manuel  does  in  his  letter,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  once  again  for 
your  time  and  great  support, 
with  respect, 

< Manuel  Redwoman  Support  Network> 

Oustice  For  First  Prisoners  Network  > 

If  you  wish  to  help  Manuel  Redwoman  and  the  Prayer  Warriors  at  MSP  please 
contact  us  at  justicenetwork@ifrance.com 


Statement  by  Manuel  Redwoman, 

October  14th,  2002 

Greetings, 

The  listed  items  below  are  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  We  would 
like  to  address  them  now,  so  that  we  can  be  the  people  our  ancestors  and 
elders  wish  us  to  be,  by  following  the  path  of  spirituality  in  which  they 
have  made  possible. 

Conflicts  in  policy  and  indifference  in  treatment  of  the  Native  American 
population  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  population  here  at  Montana  State 
Prison  show  a pattern  of  bias  and  abuse  of  rights  that  others  are  freely 
given . 

These  issues  must  be  addressed  and  resolved  by  the  administration  or 
department  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  MSP  budget  adequately  deliver 
the  religious  programs  and  services.  To  address  and  resolve  these  issues 
will  also  help  each  inmate  on  his  personal  journey  of  rehabilitation  and 
spirituality.  Secondly,  this  saves  tax  payer  money  and  will  greatly 


increase  the  individuals  chances  of  successfully  adjusting  once  they  are 
returned  to  the  communities  of  Montana 

Native  American  Grievances 

1. )  Our  dream  catchers,  rattles,  medicine  wheels,  bone  chokers,  and 

medicine  bags  are  confiscated  under  the  pretense  that  policy  MSP  5.6.1 
states  that  these  items  are  store  bought  and  must  be  ordered  through  the 
Catholic  priest.  Father  Pins,  or  such  items  will  be  considered  contraband. 

However,  Prison  policy  MSP  5.6.1  does  not  mandate  this,  nor  does  it 
state  that  such  items  must  be  store  bought  and  not  hand  made.  All  the 
policy  mandates  is  the  following:  Personal  Articles:  those  religious  items 
artifacts  or  materials  deemed  necessary  by  the  governing  body  of  each 
faith  group  for  religious  practice  in  an  inmate's  cell.  These  articles 
must  fit  into  the  designated  storage  area  for  personal  possessions  as 
outlined  in  MSP  Policy  4.1.3  "Inmate  Personal  Property." 

2. )  Our  feathers  and  medicine  bags  have  been  confiscated  by 

correctional  staff  under  the  pretense  that  because  they  have  beads  on  them 
they  are  finished  hobby.  Policy  does  not  state  that  these  items  cannot 
have  beads  upon  them  when  in  fact  it  is  part  of  the  Native  American 
culture,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colors  and  designs  represent  that 
person's  standing  and  clan  within  the  tribe.  However,  the  Catholics  and 
Buddhists  are  allowed  to  have  beads  and  such  items  are  not  taken  as 
finished  hobby.  Double  standards  such  as  this  are  common,  unless  of 
course  if  you  are  of  other  faith  than  Native  American. 

3. )  When  the  Native  Americans  create  a self-help  group  meant  to  help 
rehabilitate  Native  Americans,  even  after  approval  for  the  group  to  have 
weekly  function,  obstacles  are  put  in  place  to  discourage  Native  Americans 

Example:  Vets  group  is  allowed  51  inmates  per  sponsor  and  the  Catholics 
even  far  more,  while  the  Native  Americans  can  only  have  15  per  sponsor. 
Once  again  why  the  double  standard? 

4. )  When  Native  Americans  have  their  annual  open  house,  which  is  their 

spiritual  gathering,  they  are  told  that  they  cannot  have  children  attend 
under  the  age  of  12  years  and  are  not  allowed  to  give  gifts  to  their 
guests,  although  it  is  a strong  part  of  the  Native  American  culture.  The 
administration  informs  the  Native  American  population  that  if  they  allow 
this  to  take  place,  it  would  violate  prison  policy  MSP  5.5.101.  However, 
when  the  inmate  council  has  the  annual  open  house,  which  is  family  day, 
they  are  not  held  to  the  same  High  Standards  as  the  Native  American 
population,  although  it  is  in  violation  of  prison  policy,  they  are  allowed 
to  have  children  under  the  age  of  12  years  and  are  allowed  to  give  gifts. 

5. )  Prison  policy  MSP  5.6.1  Religious  Programs  and  Services  provide 
that  the  MSP  budget  shall  provide  for  the  adequate  delivery  of  religious 
programs  and  services.  However,  MSP  has  not  provided  a budget  to  allow 
access  to  Native  American  Spiritual  leaders  to  come  into  Montana  State 
Prison,  as  do  other  chaplains  of  other  religious  faiths,  to  assist  Native 
Americans  in  their  practice  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  to  meet  with 
Native  American  inmates  when  they  need  the  assistance  of  a spiritual 
leader.  They  do  however,  pay  the  father  and  priest  as  state  employees 
which  would  seem  discriminative  when  those  same  people  take  the  scheduled 
religious  time  of  Native  Americans  to  schedule  their  own  activities. 

6. )  Native  Americans  placed  in  temporary  lock-up  and  maximum  security 
are  not  allowed  to  have  medicine  bags,  sage,  cedar,  sweetgrass  or  juniper 
nor  are  the  Native  Americans  allowed  to  practice  their  religious  beliefs, 
due  to  the  denial  of  these  items.  They  also  must  wait  at  least  months  at  a 
time  to  pray  with  the  sacred  pipe  because  the  Catholic  Father  Pins 
dictates,  denies,  and  demands  that  the  spiritual  beliefs  of  Native 
Americans  will  only  happen  when  he  is  ready.  He  also  sets  a limit,  then 
does  not  follow  through  with  his  own  guidelines  or  self-made  schedule  in 
which  they  can  practice  their  religion.  Other  faiths  are  allowed  access 
to  their  bibles,  medallions,  crosses  and  spiritual  literature.  When  these 
issues  are  brought  up  the  council  or  members  of  the  group  who  inquire 
about  all  the  violations  and  double  standards,  they  are  immediately 
locked-up  without  write  ups  then  given  long  terms  in  max  or  sent  to 
regional  jails  to  try  to  block  legal  action  against  administration  or 
awareness  as  to  what  really  goes  on. 


7. )  The  high  side  Prayer  Warriors  are  told  that  they  must  order  their 

own  religious  supplies  and  accouterments  from  approved  vendor  and  that  no 
outside  organizations  can  donate  our  medicines  and  herbs.  However,  prison 
policy  MSP  5.6.1.  Religious  Programs  and  Services  mandate  that  donated 
religious  supplies  and  accouterments,  such  as  items  needed  for  prayer 
times,  must  be  from  a certified  national  body  of  a particular  religious 
group.  All  such  donated  items  must  have  prior  approval  from  the  security 
major  or  designee  for  entry  into  MSP,  must  be  stored  in  the  RAC  building 
or  other  authorized  area  and  must  not  be  given  for  personal  retention. 

The  Prayer  Warriors  on  the  High  Side  feel  that  under  this  policy  that  the 
tribes  and  Indian  alliances  should  be  allowed  to  donate  our  religious 
supplies  with  prior  approval  from  security  major. 

8. )  For  a number  of  years  the  Sweatlodge  Ceremony  has  been  cancelled 

due  to  other  religious  faiths  (Catholic)  having  an  open  house  in  RAC 
building.  And  the  only  reason  that  the  Sweatlodge  Ceremony  is  canceled  is 
because  security  does  not  want  High  Side  inmates  with  Low  Side  inmates. 

This  takes  place  due  to  having  to  have  bathroom  access  for  the  inmates 
attending  the  Sweatlodge  Ceremony.  The  High  Side  Prayer  Warriors  wish  to 
eliminate  this  problem  by  being  allowed  to  purchase  a portable  toilet  for 
use  during  the  Sweatlodge  Ceremony.  This  would  eliminate  any  security 
concerns.  However,  this  situation  would  not  arise  if  these  events  were 
not  continuously,  maliciously,  and  intentionally  scheduled  only  on  the 
days  that  were  meant  and  scheduled  for  Native  American  religious  and 
spiritual  time.  No  other  religion  loses  as  much  time  as  the  Native 
Americans.  To  allow  Father  Pins  and  the  administration  to  continuously  do 
this  is  a denial  of  religious  rights.  For  any  member  or  director  of 
corrections  to  say  that  the  Sweatlodge  has  only  been  cancelled  once  is 
inaccurate,  and  by  looking  back  at  all  the  days  lost,  the  inaccuracy  is 
easily  proven.  Montana  State  Prison  cannot  force  inmates  to  switch 
religions  but  this  is  exactly  what  is  intended  by  the  numerous  violations 
and  tactics  used  to  deny  equal  religious  rights. 

9. )  As  of  January  1,  1998,  Native  Americans  are  restricted  to  only 

being  allowed  smudging  in  the  Religious  Activities  Center  (RAC)  during 
spiritual  functions.  Native  Americans  and  other  inmates  may  possess  small 
amounts  of  their  medicines  (herbs)  in  their  cells  but  are  not  allowed  to 
burn  the  same  in  their  cells  in  direct  violation  of  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Smudging  is  a basic  but  important  religious  act  in  which  the 
Native  Americans  burn  sage,  sweetgrass,  or  cedar  purifying  themselves  and 
objects  in  the  general  area  with  the  smoke.  It  is  a necessary  component 
of  all  ceremonies  and  widely  used  as  in  the  ceremony  in  and  of  itself  to 
purify  ones  thoughts  and  to  provide  clarity  and  spiritual  focus.  The  use 
of  smudging  is  an  individual  act  and  a Native  American  smudges  when  they 
understand  they  have  a need  to  do  so.  It  is  integral  to  prayer.  Until 
lanuary  1st,  1998,  it  had  been  permitted  at  MSP. 

10. )  Native  Americans  are  subject  to  direct  attacks  on  their  ethnicity, 

culture,  and  religion  when  corrections  staff  make  dispiriting  comments  of 
person,  sacred  items,  practice,  and  ceremonies.  Staff  sponsors  and 
outside  sponsors  who  have  volunteered  their  time  to  sponsor  the  Sweatlodge, 
drum  group,  and  spiritual  gatherings  at  the  prison  have  been  harassed  by 
other  correctional  staff  to  the  point  of  relinquishing  the  position  and 
are  called  "Indian  Lovers." 

11. )  Montana  State  Prison  has  enacted  prison  policy  that  forces  Native 
Americans  to  cut  their  hair  if  they  wear  it  long  and  free.  This  is  done 
without  there  being  a compelling  institutional  safety  measure  for 
requiring  Native  Americans  to  wear  hair  tied  up.  Native  Americans  practice 
the  wearing  of  traditional  hair  styles  according  to  the  customs  of  their 
cultures  and  are  subject  to  disciplinary  action  if  they  do  so. 

12. )  Native  Americans  are  prohibited  by  Montana  State  Prisons  policies 

banning  headbands  even  though  Native  Americans  wear  headbands  as  part  of 
their  traditional  religious  activities.  However,  by  policy  Islam  inmates 
are  allowed  to  wear  a Kufi  (skullcap)  and  the  Judaism  inmates  are  allowed 
to  wear  a Yarmulke  (skullcap).  While  it  is  necessary  that  all  individuals 
be  allowed  to  practice  the  spiritual  and  religious  beliefs,  these  examples 
only  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  treatment  is  meant  to  discourage  and 
discriminate  the  Native  American  inmates. 


This  is  the  second  Sweatlodge  Ceremony  day  that  our  time  was  taken  by 
Father  Pins  and  the  administration.  Today  is  October  14th  Columbus  Day. 
Sadly,  while  our  ancestors  offered  food  to  those  who  came  here  we  are 
offered  continuous  lies  and  policies  meant  to  force  a change  in  us.  I 
would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  of  you  who  have  continuously  helped 
us  to  change  the  ways  of  the  past. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I have  just  gotten  out  of  MAX  where  I was  held 
illegally  for  daring  to  speak  up  and  remain  dedicated  to  our  people  by 
trying  to  put  an  end  to  these  violations,  so  that  all  these  young  brothers 
leave  prison  with  a sense  of  pride  in  their  people  and  in  themselves. 

All  of  our  Nations,  red,  brown,  while,  yellow,  and  black  can  heal  this 
Sacred  Circle  of  Life.  Let's  not  let  them  steal  our  young  and  entrap  them 
in  a cycle  of  ignorance. 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman 


ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman' s websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
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It  was  way  back,  I think  when  one  day  a woman  by  the  name  of  Tabaha 
and  her  family  moved  back  from  the  city  to  the  rez,  they  had  a small 
one  room  hogan  to  live  in,  and  since  it  was  way  out  on  the  rez  there 
was  no  electricity  or  running  water.  It  was  a pretty  place,  a long 
sloping  valley  running  to  a mountain  on  the  west,  and  there  were 
cedars,  juniper  trees,  and  up  high  pinon  pines  and  douglas  fir  trees. 

Tabaha  worked  in  town  and  wanted  to  have  furniture,  and  a small  metal 
cabinet,  she  was  proud  of.  It  was  where  she  put  her  broom,  mop,  soap, 
buckets  and  scrub  brushes.  Since  the  place  was  too  small  to  store 
their  furnitures  they  put  them  away.  One  of  these  was  an  old  tv,  one 
of  the  early  kind  with  a round  screen  from  the  early  1960 's.  All  the 
things  were  put  in  a small  storage  shed  and  they  stayed  for  a long 
time.  Tabaha  talked  about  her  furniture,  it  somehow  made  her  more 
civilized  she  would  say. 

It  was  in  late  '68  when  power  was  brought  from  off  the  highway  16 
miles  away  to  the  community  there  and  each  family  had  to  buy  their 
power  poles  and  have  them  put  in  and  buy  their  own  power  lines.  It 
took  time  to  do  this  and  over  times  family  homes  one  by  one  got 
electricity. 

Well  the  mother  of  the  family,  Tabaha  went  to  the  storage  shed  to  find 
the  old  tv  so  they  wouldn't  just  to  have  to  listen  to  the  radio  from 
Farmington  anymore.  She  went  into  the  place  and  looked  all  over  for 
the  old  tv  and  it  was  gone. 

She  asked  around  amongst  the  relatives  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
happened  to  it.  When  the  family  got  together  one  time  for  a visit  with 
the  old  couple  she  went  around  and  asked  everybody  and  no  one  know 
where  it  went. 

"Does  any  one  know  what  happened  to  the  'lectric?",  the  old 
grandmother  asked  for  her  daughter  Tabaha.  Everyone  looked  at  one 
another  and  no  one  said  anything  about  it. 

"Maybe  someone  came  from  down  on  the  Flat  and  took  it,  while  everyone 
was  away  from  the  place,"  one  cousin  from  Farmington  said. 

"It  was  probably  one  of  those  Glahnees  (winos)  looking  to  buy  cheap 
wine  from  Sally's  drive-in  (local  bootlegger).  Everyone  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  it,  because  old  Sally  sold  Roma  wine  and  Garden  Deluxe  from 
a bedroom  window  of  her  house,  you  just  had  to  drive  around  to  the 
back  of  the  place,  honk  and  she  would  open  the  window.  Then  a hand 


would  come  out  from  behind  a black  curtain  and  extend  itself.  You  put 
three  dollars  in  the  hand  and  then  it  would  go  back  in  and  would  come 
back  with  a pint  of  cheap  wine.  People  laughed  that  the  thought  of 
someone  reaching  out  for  money  and  then  handed  a bulky  old  t.v.  from  a 
truck  window  would  be  a funny  site  to  see. 

After  a while  they  talked  about  how  high  an  antenna  would  have  to  be 
to  get  some  kind  of  picture  on  the  lectric.  Some  talked  about  putting 
up  on  the  ridge,  but  running  a line  from  there  to  the  house  would  too 
far . 

Some  talked  about  a guy  who  somehow  became  a medicineman  over  night 
down  the  road  a few  miles.  People  from  the  local  area  wondered  where 
he  got  his  teaching  from,  since  he  was  not  attached  to  any  known 
Singers  in  the  area. 

Someone  said,  "He  took  the  'lectric,  when  he  goes  into  the  hogan  to 
pray  for  people  he  won't  let  anyone  in  there  with  him." 

"Maybe  it's  cuz  he  just  looks  at  the  'lectric  when  he  is  in  there." 
Everyone  laughed  about  it. 

Tabaha  kept  asking  about  it,  at  every  family  gathering  for  years 
afterward  she  would  ask  about  the  'lectric  and  no  one  knew  what 
happened  to  it. 

It  was  years  later,  when  she  went  up  the  hill  to  visit  a cousin  at  he 
place  in  the  cedars.  It  was  not  that  far  away  so  she  walked  up  there 
one  day.  She  went  to  the  screen  door  and  knocked  on  it.  No  one  came  to 
the  door,  and  as  she  stood  there  she  could  hear  voices  talking  like 
from  an  'lectric.  She  opened  the  screen  door  and  went  inside  stepping 
into  what  is  the  kitchen-eating  area. 

There  was  a blanket  draped  between  that  room  and  where  the  other  room 
was  where  the  family  slept.  She  called  out  and  someone  got  up  and  the 
noise  stopped.  Her  cousin  came  to  the  kitchen  stepping  out  of  the  dark 
room  into  the  light.  As  she  came  in  Tabaha  saw  the  glow  from  the  round 
tv  screen  and  recognized  the  'lectric. 

"You  have  my  'lectric",  she  said  to  her  cousin.  Her  cousin  said,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  it."  Tabaha  said  to  her,  "I  want  you  to  give 
it  back  to  me,  bring  it  back  to  my  place.  I want  it  back."  She  was 
angry  with  her  cousin  for  taking  it. 

Another  year  went  by  and  Tahaha  kept  talking  about  how  she  found  her 
'lectric  and  wanted  it  back  from  her  cousin.  Tabaha  kept  talking  about 
it,  and  her  cousin  said  she  didn't  know  about  it  first.  Pretty  soon  it 
was  the  talk  of  the  community,  whether  or  not  there  really  was  an 
'lectric  sitting  in  the  back  room  where  her  cousin  stayed,  a small 
green  house  up  in  the  cedars.  Someone  said  they  saw  an  antenna  put 
into  one  of  the  tall  pinon  trees  not  too  far  from  the  house,  it  looked 
like  one  for  an  'lectric. 

As  time  went  on,  the  cousin  would  let  anyone  into  her  place,  since 
kids  and  people  wanted  to  see  if  she  really  had  the  'lectric. 

One  day,  it  was  summer  a few  years  later  maybe  in  late  70's  or  so,  an 
old  pickup  pulled  up  in  front  to  Tabaha 's  hogan.  It  turned  around  that 
Tabaha's  cousin  got  out.  She  climbed  into  the  bed  of  the  pickup  and 
threw  a rock  at  Tabaha's  door  and  when  Tabaha  heard  the  sound  of  it 
she  went  outside  and  saw  her  cousin  parked  in  front  and  what  looked 
like  her  old  'lectric  sitting  in  the  bed  of  the  pickup. 

Tabaha  said,  "So  you  finally  brought  my  'lectric  to  me.  Sister!" 

Tabaha's  cousin  got  down  from  the  pickup  and  opened  up  the  back  tail 
gate,  then  she  crawled  back  up  behind  the  'lectric.  She  said,  "you 
told  all  these  people  around  here  I stole  your  'lectric.  Now  when  I go 
somewhere  that  is  all  people  wonder  about.  They  call  me,  'Lightning 
Woman'  and  I am  tired  of  it.  So  I have  brought  this  no  good  thing  back 
to  you.  It  doesn't  work  anymore." 

"Do  you  mean  you  brought  back  cuz  it  won't  work.  It  is  broken  now?" 
Tabaha  asked.  Her  cousin  did  not  answer  her;  she  just  stood  on  the  bed 
of  pickup.  "Well,  sister  won't  you  bring  it  in?" 

Her  cousin  pushed  the  'lectric  off  the  pickup  and  it  crashed  to  the 
ground.  It  broke  into  pieces  and  then  she  got  down  and  drove  away. 

Tabaha  went  back  inside  and  never  mentioned  the  'lectric  again. 

I went  by  their  place  not  too  long  ago.  I drove  by  old  Tabaha's  place 


she  is  old  and  gray  now,  her  husband  is  gone  and  her  kids  have  grown 
up  and  left  to  live  their  own  lives.  I could  see  some  rusted  metal  in 
front  of  the  hogan,  it  was  the  old  'lectric,  that  old  t.v.  what 
remained  of  it  sitting  where  it  fell. 

It  is  a silent  reminder  of  how  minor  things  can  separate  us  from  one 
another.  What  is  the  price  of  family,  to  endure,  to  keep  that  tie  with 
one  another,  to  look  past  faults  and  to  see  the  best  in  that  person.  I 
see  their  story  in  myself,  as  I go  about,  I sometimes  look  for  worse 
in  people,  and  when  they  show  me  their  worst  it  is  what  I remember 
about  them.  It  takes  a lot  of  strength  I think  to  live  with  one 
another,  to  accept  the  faults,  disappointments  and  hurt  from  those  we 
expect  better  treatment  from.  I would  hope  that  I might  let  such  a 
thing  pass.  I can  remember  a time  when  they  danced  together,  laughed 
and  talked  about  the  small  things  of  life,  the  unimportant  things  we 
forget.  I would  hope  that  I might  remind  myself  that  at  times  I have 
to  look  at  myself  and  try  to  see  what  needs  to  be  better  done,  and 
those  things  that  should  be  forgotten,  can  be  even  though  the  thought 
of  it  stings  a little. . 
rustywire@yahoo . com 
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GIVE  ME  THE  WOLF'S  LIFE 

Give  me  the  Wolf's  Life,  hunted,  hungry,  and  free. 

Keep  your  sled  dog,  and  lap  dog  far  from  me, 

I am  Lakota,  call  me  by  the  name  of  my  kin, 

Sioux  I am  not.  Nor  American  nor  Indian, 

Not  Native,  nor  Tribal,  nor  other  generic  terms, 

Oceti  Sakowin,  our  ways  our  life  confirms. 

My  freedom  is  not  dependant  upon  your  whim  and  will, 

I am  free  because  I love  and  my  love  you  cannot  kill, 

I am  the  Wolf,  and  to  the  wasicu  I will  not  bow. 

Intrinsic  to  my  nature,  and  nature  won't  allow. 

Chained,  caged,  or  trapped,  my  spirit  still  runs  free. 

No  way  that  you  can  dampen,  the  freedom  within  me. 

Give  me  the  Wolf's  Life;  flee  from  me  now  greedy  foe. 

For  there  are  many  of  us,  far  more  than  you  could  know. 

Quietly  we  are  born,  and  quietly  we  watch  and  learn. 

Quietly  we  are  growing,  and  quietly  we  yearn. 

Yet  if  you  listen  to  the  Earth,  a rumble  does  grow  more  and  more. 
Quietly  no  longer,  arrive  we  now  to  the  fore. 

Seven  Generations,  attacked  and  reviled. 

All  My  Relations,  unspeakably  defiled. 

Never  surrendering  hope,  our  Canunpas  still  intact. 

Remembering  every  Inipi,  and  our  Sacred  Ancient  Pact, 

Awakening  now  anew,  fresh  as  the  sun  arised. 

Shaking  off  deep  slumber,  our  death  had  been  surmised. 

Give  me  The  Wolf's  Life,  related,  a hoop,  a Hocoka, 

Learning  even  wisdom,  when  beset  by  the  Heyoka, 

Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  heat  and  even  cold. 

Create  within  me  strength,  and  make  my  footprints  bold, 

I live  not  for  myself,  I seek  not  gold  or  wine, 

I cherish  very  little,  only  the  affinity  that  is  mine. 


Hunt  me  and  seek  my  downfall,  poison  even  my  game. 

Delight  in  my  sorrow,  but  call  me  by  my  name. 

Again,  I say,  I am  Lakota,  you  can't  forget  although  you  try. 

For  even  your  own  memory,  knows  how  much  you  like  to  lie, 

Wasicu  your  time  is  short,  taking  fat  for  your  tomorrow. 

What  stores  have  you  laid  up,  to  banish  your  coming  sorrow? 

Give  me  The  Wolf's  Life;  lash  upon  me  no  tether. 

Seek  me  not  at  your  footstool;  find  me  facing  instead,  the  weather. 
Strength  and  fortitude  await  me.  Relatives  of  mine  they  are. 
Recognize  me  easily  enough,  remember  they  my  every  scar, 

I fear  not  but  for  the  fat-taker,  what  will  be  his  poor  lot. 

When  finally  that  day  comes,  and  he  realizes  he  owns  not? 

lames  H.  Starkey 

www . oyateunderground . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  14  Oct  2002  06:37:29  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  28-November  3 

OKAKOPA 

(October) 

(Ikuwa) 

28 

Only  the  wind  can  speak  my  true  name. 

29 

The  leaves  sigh  with  the  wind's  caress. 

30 

In  knowledge  lies  the  greatest  power. 

31 

The  moon  is  my  guardian  on  this  night  of  nights. 

NOWEMAPA 

(November) 

(Welehu) 

November  was  the  first  month  of  the  Hoo-ilo  season,  which  ran  from 
November  through  April.  This  month  marked  the  season  when  people, 
for  sport,  darted  arrows  made  of  the  flower  stalk  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1 

Know  your  own  heart  as  no  other  can. 

2 

The  reward  for  all  endeavors  is  self-satisfaction. 

3 

Give  others  the  praise  you  would  covet  for  yourself. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Oct  21  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Oct  24,  10:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Oct  24,  7:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  25,  4:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  25,  1:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  25,  10:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  25,  7:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Oct  25,  4:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Oct  25,  1:00  PM  PT) 

First  Peoples  TV:  Storytellers  of  the  Pacific- -Identity 

Part  1 of  a two-part  series  on  the  oral  traditions  of  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  Meet  an  award-winning  author  in  northern 
California  who  writes  about  rediscovering  his  Miwok  heritage.  Hear  the 
leader  of  the  Chamorro  people  talk  about  their  efforts  to  reclaim  their 
land  and  culture  in  Guam.  Learn  about  the  Seri  tribe's  efforts  to  preserve 
fisheries  in  Baja  California.  This  documentary  examines  the  question  of 
how  a people  come  to  have  an  identity.  Spokespeople  include  Greg  Sarris, 
Chief  of  the  Coast  Miwok  of  California;  Eni  Faleomavaega,  the  non-voting 
elected  Samoan  Representative  to  the  U.S.  Congress;  native  Hawaiian  Dr. 

Noa  Emmett  Aluli,  Chairman  of  the  Kaho'olawe  Island  Reserve  Commission; 
and  Angel  Santos  of  the  Chamoru  people  of  Guam.  "Storytellers  of  the 
Pacific"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV"  series  made  possible  by 
DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native  films  to 
a wider  audience. 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Oct  2002  10:27:11  -0500 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  10/21  - 10/25  + AlterNative  Voices  features 
Micki  Free  + more  . . . 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/21  - 10/25 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums 

4)  AlterNative  Voices  features  Micki  Free 
1)  NAC  Topics  for  10/21  - 10/25 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 

Native  America  Calling  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  the  National  Summit 
on  Emerging  Tribal  Economies  at  the  Phoenix  Civic  Plaza,  this  Monday 
through  Thursday. 

MON  - 10/21:  Who  Cares  for  Native  Children?: 

While  working  parents  across  the  country  ponder  questions  of  which 
childcare  facility  to  chose  or  the  affordability  of  daycare  costs,  many 
working  Native  parents  have  to  choose  between  work  and  staying  home  with  a 
child.  Daycare  facilities  in  Native  communities  are  rare  but  very 
necessary.  Children  starting  at  the  ages  of  6 weeks  to  4 or  5 years  of  age 
usually  are  the  ones  who  attend  daycare.  Early  childhood,  from  birth  to  5 
years  old,  is  a critical  time  for  children  to  develop  the  physical, 
emotional,  social  and  cognitive  skills  they  will  need  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  How  do  Native  communities  establish  quality  daycare  facilities?  What 
are  the  obstacles  in  building  and  administering  a daycare  in  Native 
communities?  Invited  guests  include  Genevieve  Yazzie  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
Child  Care  Development  Fund  Program  and  Sherry  Radcliff  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe  Child  Development  Program. 

TUE  - 10/22:  Native  Americans  and  lesus  Christ: 

Is  the  lesus  Way  the  Indian  Way?  All  across  Native  America,  large  numbers 
of  Natives  believe  in  lesus  Christ  and,  therefore,  Christianity.  Since  much 
of  the  colonization  and  oppression  of  Native  peoples  was  unleashed  through 
Christian  ideology  and  practices,  does  this  seem  ironic?  Are  there  internal 
cultural,  social  and  spiritual  conflicts  that  exist  within  indigenous 
peoples  when  it  comes  to  the  word  of  Christ?  And,  if  the  lesus  Way  is  the 
Indian  Way,  why  did  it  take  more  than  1,800  years  for  some  Native  tribes  to 
ever  hear  of  him?  Guests  include  Rev.  Richard  Twiss  of  the  Lakota  Nation, 
author  of  One  Church  Many  Tribes. 


WED  - 10/23:  Getting  It  Right,  Finally!: 

America's  children  are  taught  that  Lewis  and  Clark  discovered  America's 
Northwest.  Their  group  trudged  over  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  then  back,  between  1804  and  1806.  For  years,  little 
was  said  of  the  Shoshone  mother  who  was  their  guide  as  well  as  the  many 
tribes  the  group  encountered.  A one  dollar  gold  coin  brought  awareness  of 
her  contribution  in  history,  for  a while.  Commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
the  journey,  organizing  groups  are  asking  tribes  along  the  route  in 
planning  celebration  efforts.  Will  they  be  able  to  tell  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  future  of  their  tribes?  Is  this  a sounding  board 
for  past  grievances? 

THU  - 10/24:  Impacts  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Rulings  on  Native  America: 

It  has  been  nearly  two  weeks  since  tribal  members  from  different  tribes  ran 
2,800  miles  across  12  states  in  a relay  to  draw  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court's  attention  to  tribal  sovereignty  and  self-determination.  The  court 
began  its  fall  term  and  all  of  Native  America  hopes  that  this  term  will  be 
more  positive  than  the  last  where  tribes  lost  five  out  of  six  cases  before 
the  court.  The  rulings  against  the  tribes  has  limited  tribal  jurisdiction. 
What  tribal  cases  will  the  court  hear  this  term  and  how  will  they  impact 
tribal  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty?  loins  us  for  an  informative  show  about 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  impacts  of  their  rulings  on  tribes.  Guests 
include  Maylinn  Smith  of  the  Montana  School  of  Law,  Tracy  Labin  of  the 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  Andy  Huff  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center. 
FRI  - 10/25:  Reintroducing  the  Wolf: 

Trapping  and  hunting  brought  wolves  to  near  extinction.  Now  community 
expansion  and  urban  development  encroach  upon  the  habitat  of  this  species 
that  is  considered  endangered.  Government  standards  are  trying  to  prevent 
the  elimination  of  these  animals  through  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Still, 
they  stare  into  the  face  of  extinction.  Animal  rights  groups  claim  the 
government  has  not  done  all  that  it  can  and  that  it  fails  to  consider  wolf 
hybrid  species  protected.  How  close  are  wolves  to  extinction?  Are  wolf 
hybrids  the  answer  to  sustaining  the  species?  And  how  are  tribes  working  to 
protect  their  brother  the  wolf?  Guests  include  Krista  Beasley,  US  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  and  Rae  Evening  Earth,  North  American  Wolf  Association 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week's  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  features  music  and  words  from  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  California,  Canada's  Nunavick  Territory 
and  Cuba!  Also  a story  about  coyote's  vanity  and  a new  "Be  Good  to  your 
Mother"  segment. 

Wisconsin  flutist  Dennis  Hawk  presents  two  great  songs,  "Black  Elk's 
Vision"  and  something  everyone  in  Wisconsin  knows  about,  "Thin  Ice." 
Minnesota  'nishnabekwe  Liz  lakola  also  brings  us  two  fine  songs,  "Ikewzens" 
and  an  honor  song  about  her  Grandmother,  "Going,  Going,  Gone."  Keith  Bear 
brings  us  "Traces  of  Hope."  The  Salluit  Band  of  Nunavik  bring  us  a "Way  Up 
North  Ballad." 

lack  Gladstone  also  honors  the  extinct  Yahi  people  and  its  most  well-known 
member  Ishi  in  the  song  "In  the  Shadows  of  Mt.  St.  Lassen." 

Wisconsin  White  Buffalo  moves  us  with  his  story  telling  ability  with  a tale 
about  that  trickster  we  all  know  of  in  the  story  of  "Coyote's  Vanity." 

Airgon  Starr  touches  a nerve  with  many  urban  Indians  with  "What's  My  Indian 
Name?" 

Los  Tradicionales  De  Carlos  Puebla  of  Cuba  sing  of  a "Delema" ...  seeing 
someone  cry  and  feeling  the  depth  of  the  emotion. 

VOICES  concludes  with  Buffy  St.  Marie  and  "We're  Only  Getting  Started." 

Also,  our  program  begins  a new  segment  "Be  Good  to  your  Mother"  a guide  on 
how  to  clean  things  around  the  house  without  the  use  of  expensive,  heavy 
metal  cleaning  agents,  simply  by  using  things  we  already  have  around  the 
house  and  which  cost  less  and  are  friendly  to  our  Mother  Earth.  This  week 
we  tackle  grease.  Next  week? 

Dim  DeNomie  & Barbara  Jersey 
VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 10/21:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 10/22:  4am 


Saturday  - 10/26:  3pm 
Sunday  - 10/27:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 10/28:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums 

A great  mix  of  music  from  the  four  corners  of  Native  America  will  tickle 
your  ears  and  tweak  your  mind  when  you  tune  in  this  week  to  Different 
Drums.  There's  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  mix  of  songs  that  speak  of  human 
relationship,  love,  feeling  blue,  and  enjoying  a smile  or  two  along  the 
road.  A couple  of  great  new  songs  from  Bill  Miller's  new  "Spirit  Rain"  CD 
are  included,  and  an  intertribal  by  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Badger  Singers 
will  feed  your  craving  for  powwow  music.  Tune  in  and  enjoy  the  sounds  of 
some  of  NDN  country's  great  musicians,  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  10/22:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  10/23:  4am 
Saturday  10/26:  5pm 
Sunday  10/27:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  10/28:  6am 

4)  AlterNative  Voices  features  Micki  Free 

Micki  Free  is  in  the  house!  alterNative  Voices  welcomes  NAMA  "Best  Male 
Artists  of  the  Year  2002."  Micki  tells  us  about  his  Nammy,  as  well  as  his 
discovery  by  Gene  Simmons.  Tune  in  to  be  charmed  by  this  witty,  talented 
young  Cherokee/Choctaw  man. 

Regular  features  are  included,  news,  events  and  a great  music  mix.  Our  web 
page  has  the  news  and  info  anytime  www.alterNativeVoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  10/23:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  10/24:  4am 
Saturday  10/26:  6pm 
Sunday  10/27:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  10/28:  7am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Oct  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Wed,  15  May  2002  09:57:42  -0700 

From:  Dohn  Berry  <jberry@library. berkeley .edu> 

Sub j : Chicago  Powwow  - Nov.  & Vets  invitation 

Can  you  send  an  invitation  to  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

WWII  Veterans  honored  at  the  American  Indian  Center 
Presentation  by  : Navajo  Code  Talker  Dohn  Brown  Dr.  and  family 
Recipient  of  the  Congressional  Gold  Metal  of  Flonor 
More  details  and  press  release  at:  www.aic-chicago.org 
This  is  going  to  be  a joint  event  with  the  Chicago  Dapanese  Community. 
Chicago's  49th  Annual  Powwow 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
Where:  Northeastern  University,  directions  on  the  AIC  website. 


When : November  15,  16,  17 

Everyone  welcome  to  the  largest  Native  Cultural  Education  of  the  Year!!! 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  Podlasek 

Executive  and  Technical  Director 
American  Indian  Center  of  Chicago 
773-275-5871,  fax  773-275-5874 
email:  joep@aic-chicago.org 
web:  www.aic-chicago.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Assocation  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Tue,  24  Sep  2002  08:19:18  -0700 
Sub j : Georgia  Powwows 

Horse  Creek  American  Indian  Heritage  Association 

Intertribal  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Fest 

November  1,  2,&  3,  2002 

195  Golf  Course  Road 

Warrenville  SC  29851 

Headman:  Jeff  Whaley 

Headlady:  Lisa  Kirchner 

MC:  Wes  Hicks  AD:  Little  Hawk 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Info:  803-663-9289 

email:  ladyhawkdreamer@yahoo.com 

Native  American  Festival 

Banks  County  Recreation  Park  Horse  Arena 

Homer  GA 

October  26,  2002 

Host  Drums:  Plainsmen  & Buffalo  Heart 
Info:  706-335-2964 


Date:  Sun,  25  Aug  2002  15:51:21  -0500 
From:  "D.  Mitchell"  <wanigel@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : More  Powwows,  Festivals  & related  events 

Powwows,  Indian  Festivals  & other  Events  of  Interest 

Most  of  the  following  information  was  transcribed  directly  from  powwow 
flyers  or  informational  brochures.  Some  was  taken  from  tourism  guidebooks 
or  shared  by  friends  over  the  internet. 

Feel  free  to  copy  & share  with  others. 

Nov.  1-3:  6th  Annual  A. I. A.  Powwow  - at  NSA  Mid-South  Navy  Gym, 

Millington,  TN.  Hosted  by  the  American  Indian  Association  of  Millington, 
this  competition  event  will  award  $200.00  1st.  Place  and  $100.00  2nd  Place 
prize  money  in  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  and  Traditional  dance  styles 
and  Women's  Buckskin,  Cloth,  Fancy,  and  Dingle  dance  styles.  $50.00  1st. 
Place  & $25.00  2nd  Place  will  be  awarded  in  Children's  Classes  (ages  7-15) 
for  Boy's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  & Traditional  and  Girl's  Buckskin,  Cloth, 
Fancy,  & Dingle.  Tiny  Tots  will  be  paid  $10.00  each.  Each  category  must 
have  a minimum  of  4 dancers,  and  dancers  must  dance  in  3 of  the  4 Grand 
Entries.  There  will  be  no  combined  categories,  and  all  decisions  by  the 
Dance  Contest  Committee  are  final. 

HM:  Grady  Dones  (Cherokee/Shawnee);  HL:  Georgie  Ferguson  (Pointe-au-Chien) ; 
AD:  Randy  Solomon  (Choctaw);  MC:  Ken  Dixon  (Choctaw);  A. I. A.  Princess: 
Cheyenne  Hartley  (Comanche);  Tiah  Piah  Gourd  Society  Princess:  Kathleen 
Mabe  (Comanche);  Head  of  Security:  Ron  Woodall  (Cherokee); 

HND:  Greywolf  Singers;  HSD:  Billy  Evanshorse;  ST:  Bonnie  Red  Bird. 

Hours:  Friday,  6:00  pm  - 10:00  pm;  Saturday,  10:00  am  - 10:00  pm; 

Sunday,  11:00  am  - 5:00  pm.  First  two  guest  drums  will  be  paid  $100.00 
day  money.  Admission:  Adults  - $4.00,  Seniors  & Children  under  12  - $2.00. 
Info:  (901)  876-3900. 

Nov.  7-10:  21st.  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow  - at  Lynn  Haven,  FL  (near 
Panama  City) . A contest  powwow,  sponsored  by  the  North  Bay  Clan  of  Muskogee 
Creek  Tribe  of  Florida,  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  FL,  this  event 
is  free  to  the  public,  with  a small  fee  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
dance  competition.  Dudges  will  be  chosen  from  vendors  & dancers  who  are  not 
competing.  AD:  Keith  Badger;  HSD:  The  Descendants.  All  a bridge  and  look 
for  North  Bay  Clan  signs.  Grounds  are  on  the  right. 

Info:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Updated  18  October  2002 

October  2002 

October  24-25  - Cherokee  Heritage  Days 

Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

October  25-27  - Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  Georgia. 
Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Admission  $6,  $3  ages  6-12.  MC,  Rick  Bird; 
Arena  Director,  Mike  Bissonette;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Lake  Vermilion  Singers; 

Head  Man  and  Head  Lady  selected  daily. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180,  Derry@NativeWayProductions.com. 

October  25-27  - ORNAIC  Sixth  Annual  Unity  Festival 
Location:  E.P.  Tom  Sawyer  Park,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Sponsored  by  the  Ohio  River  Native  American  Intertribal  Community. 
Host  Drum,  All  Nations;  Head  Man,  Deff  Hatmaker;  Head  Lady,  Donna  Dunn; 
Head  Veteran,  Mike  Dunn;  MC,  Barry  Brown. 

The  Kentucky  Native  American  Heritage  Mobile  Museum  will  also  be  present. 


Contact:  Randy  lackson  (502)  969-1339;  Bruce  Brading  (502)  532-7290. 

October  25-27  - Remember  the  Elders  Powwow 
Location:  Tama  Tribal  Town,  Whigham,  Georgia. 

Contact:  (229)  762-3165. 

October  26  - Intertribal  Gourd  Dance 

Location:  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  329-4442. 

October  31  - Halloween  Handgame  and  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

October  31-November  3 - Fredericksburg  Powwow 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

Notes:  Admission  $6  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (540)  373-1776,  (800)  678-4748;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  2002 

November  2 - Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  and  Anniversary  Powwow 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Building,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  247-2671. 

November  2-3  - Alabama  Native  American  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Dora  City  Park,  Dora,  Alabama. 

Notes:  All  dancers  and  drums  welcome.  Gates  open  8 am. 

Grand  Entry  Saturday  10  am,  Sunday  noon.  No  pets. 

Contact:  Skippy  Smith  (205)  648-8727;  Bill  Newton  (205)  648-0962. 

November  6-10  - AISES  2002  National  Conference 
Location:  Tulsa  Convention  Center,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact : www. aises . org/index. html . 

November  7-8  - American  Indian  Center  of  Indiana  First  Annual 

Veteran's  Day  Powwow 

Location:  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (317)  347-5160,  (800)  745-5872. 

November  7-10  - Twenty  First  Annual  Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Location:  3733  County  Road  2321,  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 

Notes:  Dance  competition,  small  entrance  fee.  Free  admission. 

Arena  Director,  Keith  Little  Badger;  Host  Southern  Drum,  The  Descendents 
All  drums  welcome.  School  programs  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Contact:  Keith  Little  Badger  (850)  234-2645. 

November  8-10  - White  Buffalo  Society  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Market  of  Marion,  Rt.  441,  Belleview,  Florida. 

Notes:  Tipi  contest,  arts  and  crafts  contest. 

Contact:  Laughing  Eyes  Holcomb  (352)  625-2279. 

November  10  - Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2300. 

November  10-11  - Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance 
Location:  Comanche  Community  Center,  Apache,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  588-3795. 

November  10-12  - Harley  Paiute  Campground  Powwow 

Location:  Harley  Paiute  Campground,  CR  309,  Georgetown,  Florida. 

Notes:  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Carla  (386)  328-9988;  Familydrumsinger@aol.com. 


November  11  - Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (580)  654-2156,  (405)  364-1206. 

November  11  - Pawnee  Veteran's  Day  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

November  14-17  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  MC,  Rick  Bird;  Veteran  Dancer,  Billy  Lacy. 
Contact:  Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings, 3erry@NativeWayProductions . com 

November  15-16  - Muscogee  Film  Festival 
Location:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  756-8700  ext  220. 

November  15-17  - Gread  American  Indian  Exposition 

Location:  Richmond  Showplace,  3000  Mechanicsville  Tpke.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Notes:  Over  $10,000  in  dance  and  drum  prize  money. 

Admission  $7  adults,  $4  children. 

Contact:  (804)  225-8877;  Barry  Richardson  (252)  257-5383, 
now-cdcbarry@coastalnet . com . 

November  15-17  - Indian  Territory  Festival 

Location:  Indian  Territory  Art  Gallery,  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  259-1772. 

November  16  - 2002  Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Location:  Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds,  3750  Flarris  St,  Eureka,  California. 
Notes:  10  am  to  11  pm.  Intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 
Elders'  honoring  ceremony,  Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts. 

All  dancers  welcome.  MC,  Randy  Edmonds. 

Contact:  The  Norther  California  Indian  Development  Council  (707)  445-8451, 
www.ncidc.org. 

November  16  - Fifth  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society 
Gourd  Dance  and  Social 

Location:  Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Gourd  Dancing  2-5  pm  and  7-8  pm,  dinner  5-7  pm. 

Intertribal  dancing  8-10  pm.  All  dancers  welcome. 

Flead  Dancers:  Dick  King,  Teed  Howard,  Mel  Hoefling,  Rich  Perry; 

Head  Singer,  Earl  Fenner.  Please  bring  a covered  dish  to  share  for  dinner, 
drinks  and  meat  provided. 

Contact:  Mel  Hoefling  (812  327-6875  after  4 pm; 
whitestargourddancesociety@yahoo.com. 

December  2002 

December  7 - Cherokee  Clothing  Class  and  Adams  Corner  Christmas 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

December  15  - Powwow  Photograph  Exhibit 

Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

December  21  - Winter  Solstice  Walk 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

December  31  - New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 


December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society  New  Year's  Eve  Dance 


Location:  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Contact:  (405)  943-7935. 


January  2003 

January  18  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  the  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland,  Montana. 
Doors  open  at  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Evening  feed  for  participants, 
dancing  resumes  at  5:30  pm. 

MC,  Don  Hockeberry; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Cades  Gap; 

Northern  Drums,  Oak  Leaf  Singers  and  Bum  Kneez. 

Traders  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14; 

Vendors  contact  Linda  Coates  (410)  885-2800. 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 
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Oct.  21  - 24,  2002 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  SELF-CARE  CONFERENCE 
Native  Wellness  Institute  Tucson,  Az 
(503)  666  - 7669  Jillene  Joseph 

October  24  & 25 

Leadership  Symposium:  Strategic  Planning  and  Policy  Making 

Edmonton,  AB 

204-940-1703 

October  24  & 25 

International  Indigenous  Forum 

Vancouver  BC 

877-730-2555 

November  2-6 

National  Indian  Education  Association  33rd  Annual  Convention 
Billings,  Montana 
Contact:  (703)  838-2870 
www.NIEA.org 

November  6-10 
Canadian  Finals  Rodeo 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

November  6,  2002 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 

Winnipeg  Convention  Centre,  375  York  Avenue 

Youth  registrations:  Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf.ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 


Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 

November  9-10 
Veteran's  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

Nov.  14  - 17,  2002 
Canadian  Indian  Finals  Rodeo 
Flobbema,  AB 

Nov.  18  - 22,  2002 
Train  the  Trainer  Workshop 
Edmonton,  AB 
(250)  614-4414 

November  21  - 23,  2002 

2nd  Annual  National  Lands  Managers  Gathering 
Vancouver,  BC 

705-657-7660  or  250-828-9732 

November  27  - December  1 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

Dec.  2 - 6,  2002 

Native  Welleness  Centre,  San  Diago,  Ca 
(503)  666  - 7669  Jillene  Joseph 

December  5-8,  2002 

The  6th  Annual  Aiokpachi  Tashka  Sepokni  Pow  Wow 

Field  in  Leesburg  Florida 

Location:  Hwy  27  South  of  Leesburg  Florida 

Information:  Marvin  T.  Silver  Fox  (352)  326-9294 

E-Mail  LeesburgPowwow@aol.com  Tom  Wolfeyes:  cell  (352)603-4070 

E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

December  26,  2003  to  January  4,  2004 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 

10  day  multicultural  event  showcasing  and  sharing  of  songs,  dances,  foods, 
arts  & crafts,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  each  unique  nation. 

An  event  to  inspire  the  youth  as  they  enter  into  the  21st  century. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  USA 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 
POBox  27626 

Tucson,  Arizona  85726-7626  USA 
Contact:  www.usaindianinfo.org 

February  4,  2003 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 
Vancouver  Convention  & Exhibition  Centre,  999  Canada  Place 
Youth  registrations : Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf . ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 
Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  18  October  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 


American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Tifton  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City  park/ 

E.B.  Hamilton  Complex  Tifton,  Georgia.  For  more  information  call  Derry  Laney 
229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  You  can 
see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

October  25  - 27,  2002:  Lower  Muskogee  Creeks  Tama  Whigham,  Georgia  we  are 
having  a POWWOW  everyone  is  welcome. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

November  9 - 10,  2002:  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Pow  Wow 
Clearfield  Middle  School  Clearfield,  PA.  For  more  information  e-mail: 
pjcrow@hotmail.com  or  call  Paul  Snyder  at  814-834-6452. 

See  our  website  at:  http://clearfieldvdpw.homestead.com/clearfield.html 

November  14  - 17,  2002:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  (outdoors)  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  For  more  information  call  Derry 
Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail:  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com 
You  can  see  us  on  the  web  at:  http://NativeWayProductions.com 

February  23,  2003:  1st  annual  Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Marysville  Youth  Civic  Center,  Marysville,  California. 

For  information  call:  530-749-6196  or  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 

April  24  -26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow 
in  Forest  City,  Arkansas. 

For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295-3675 
or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 
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California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 
http: //www. ocbtr acker . com/index. html 

October  25th  - 27th,  2002 
Indio  Bi-Annual  Powwow 
Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Food,  Crafts,  Contest  Dancing 
NOTE:  One  month  earlier  than  normal!! 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 

October  26th  - 27th,  2002 
Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow  Wow 
Placerville,  CA 
Info:  (530)  644-0844 

November  2nd  - 3rd,  2002 
Sejat  Spirit  Pow  Wow 


Heritage  Park 
12100  Mora  Drive 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 
Info:  (562)  946-6476 

Sat:  11am  - 10pm,  Sun:  11am  - 6pm.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Southwest  Intertribal  Marketplace 
Southwest  Museum 
234  Museum  Dr. 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Admission  $8  public,  $6  Seniors  and  students. 

Children  six  and  under  are  free. 

Children's  Craft  Fair,  $2  additional  fee.  Hours  10am  - 5pm. 

Info:  (323)  221-2164  x 236 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
Many  Birds  Powwow 
Wickerd  Farm 
Scotts  Road 
Menifee  Valley,  CA 
Info:  (909)  672-3020 

November  9th  - 10th,  2002 
1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering 
Whittier  Narrows  Regional  Park 
Legg  Lake 

Rosemead  Blvd.  off  60  fwy 
South  El  Monte,  CA 

All  drums,  dancers  welcome.  Free  admission  and  parking. 

Special  dance  contests,  chicken  dance  contest  $100  winner  take  all, 
men's  jingle  $100  winner  take  all,  women's  grass  $100  winner  take  all. 

Food,  crafts  and  more.  Camping  for  dancers,  drummers  and  vendors. 

Hours:  Sat  10am  - 10pm,  Sun  10am  - 6pm.  MC:  David  Eaglehorse; 

Arena  Director:  Fred  Noswood;  Head  Man:  Leo  Nunez ; 

Head  Woman:  Nancy  Garcia;  Eagle  Staff:  Saginaw  Grant; 

Northern  Host  Drum:  White  Cloud;  Southern  Host  Drum:  Charlie  Cozad. 

Info:  (213)  353-9429  - vendors  and  princess  contest:  (562)  422-9099B 

November  16th,  2002 

Northwest  Intertribal  Gathering  and  Elders'  Dinner 
Redwood  Acres  Fairgrounds 
3750  Harris  St. 

Eureka,  CA 

10am  - 11pm,  intertribal  social  powwow  with  dance  demonstrations. 

Indian  card  games,  food,  arts  and  crafts.  All  dancers  welcome. 

MC:  Randy  Edmonds 

Info:  (707)  445-8451  web:  www.ncidc.org 

December  6th  - 8th,  2002 
29  Palms  Band  Powwow 

Trump  29  Casino  (formerly  Spotlight  29) 

Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 


submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

OCTOBER  2002 

24- 25  Cherokee  Heritage  Days.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee  Heritage  Center, 

Info:  918-456-6007 

25- 27  SouthEastern  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park,  E.B. 
Hamilton  Complex,  Tifton,  GA.  Info:  (229)  787-5180. 

26- 27  3rd  Annual  Powoww.  The  Four  Winds  Tribe,  Louisiana  Cherokee 
Confederacy.  DeRidder,  La  at  The  Beauregard  Parish  Fair  Grounds, 
located  on  Hwy  171,  South  of  Shreveport  and  North  of  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Info:  Ms  Glyn  Perkins,  Powwow  Chm.  318-634-7657,  goperkins@camtel.net 

25-27  3rd  Annual  Buffalo  River  Powwow.  Airport  Road,  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  589-5876. 

26  Intertribal  Gourd  Dance.  Norman,  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds, 

Info:  405-329-4442 

31  Halloween  Handgame  & Dance.  Pawnee,Okla.  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve, 

Info:  918-762-4048 

NOVEMBER  2002 

1 American  Indian  Heritage  Powwow.  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  IL. 

Info:  (312)  996-4515. 

1-3  8th  Annual  Orme  Dam  Celebration.  Rodeo  Arena,  Fort  McDowell,  AZ. 

Info:  (480)  816-7157 

I- 3  6th  Annual  American  Assn  Powwow.  Gym  on  Navy  Road,  Millington,  TN. 

Info:  (901)  876-3900 

2 11th  Annual  AISD  Powwow  and  American  Indian  Heritage  Festival.  Austin, 
Texas.  Contact  Lee  Walters  512-338-9860.  or  www.austinpowwow.org 

2 White  Bear  Society  Hethuska.  Downer's  Grove,  IL. 

2 Esa  Rosa  Thanksgiving  & Anniversary  Powwow.  Apache,  Comanche  Community 
Building.  Info:  405-247-2671 

6-  2 Handgames  against  the  Crow  Nation.  Carnegie,  Location  varies. 

Info:  580-654-2300 

8-10  Honoring  our  Veterans.  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pearl  River  Softball 
Field,  Choctaw,  MS.  Info:  (601)  656-2348  (evenings) 

8-10  37th  Yakama  Nation  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Pavillion,  White  Swan,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-5121 

8- 10  The  White  Buffalo  Society  8th  Annual  Fall  Festival.  Market  of 
Marion  in  Belleview  FI.  Info:  Laughi23@cs.com  or  WBS  176  or  (352)  625-2279. 

9- 10  8th  Zintkala  ota  Wacipi.  26852  Scott  Rd.,  Menifee,  CA 
(909)  672-3020. 

9-10  Third  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle 
School,  Clearfiled,  PA.  Info:  (814)  834-6452  or  pjcrow@hotmail.com 

10  Native  American  Marine  Corps  Birthday  Celebration,  Carnegie,  Red 
Buffalo  Hall,  580-654-2300 

9-10  1st  Annual  Veteran's  Gathering  Powwow.  Whittier  Narrows  Regional 
park/Legg  Lake,  El  Monte,  CA.  Info:  (213)  353-9429  Traders:  (526)  422-9099 

9- 11  Apache  Veterans  Day  Fair.  San  Carlow  Reservation,  San  Carolos,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  475-2361 

10- 11  Comanche  Indian  Veterans  Association  Annual  Dance.  Apache  , 

Comanche  Community  Center,  Info:  580-588-3795 

11  Victory  Club  Veteran's  Day  Dance.  Carnegie,  Red  Buffalo  Hall, 

Info:  580-654-2156  or  405-364-1206 

11  Pawnee  Veterans  Day  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve 
11  Veteran's  Day  Powwow.  Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield,  ND. 

Info:  (707)  743-4244 

II- 13  Owyhee  Veterans  Powwow.  Tribal  Gym,  Owyhee,  NV  (775)  757-3211. 


14-17  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Uackson  Civic  Center,  Tullahoma, 
TN.  Info:  (220)  787-5180 

14- 16  Silver  Springs  native  American  Festival.  5656  East  Silver  Springs 
Blvd,  Silver  Springs,  FL.  Info:  (352)  236-2121 

15- 17  49th  Annual  Chicago  American  indian  Center  Powwow.  Northeastern 
Illinois  Univ.  Info:  (773)  275-5871 

15-17  The  Great  American  Indian  Expo.  The  Showplace,  Richmond,  VA. 

Info:  (252)  257-5383 

16  5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Soceity  Gourd  Dance  & Social. 

Clermont  Lions  Club,Clermont,  IN.  Info:  (812)  327-6875 
22-24  Pahrump  Social  Powwow.  Petrack  Park,  Pahrump,  NV. 

Info:  (775-727-5800  or  (866)  722-5800. 

22-24  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Center  of  South  Carolina  Powwow, 
lamil  Temple,  Columbia,  SC.  Info:  (803)  790-8214 

28- 29  32nd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indian  Thanksgiving  powwow  . 5811  lack 
Springs  Rd.,  Atmore,  Alabama  36502  (251)  368-9136 

29- Dec  1 36th  Annual  La  Indian  Fleritage  Assn  Powwow.  Flidden  Oaks  Camp 
Ground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  1-800-359-0940 

29-Dec  1 Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival.  Sky  Dome,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Info:  (519)  751-0040 

DECEMBER  2002 

7 Dighton  Winter  Social.  Dighton  Council  Flail,  Digton,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  880-6887 

7 Cherokee  Clothing  Class  & Adams  Corner  Christmas.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee 
Fleritage  Center,  Info:  918-456-6007 
14-15  14th  Annual  North  American  Native  Arts  Festival.  Vancouver 
Aboriginal  Friendship  Center,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada. 

Info:  (604)  253-1020.  www.geocities.com/kakilani2000/nativeartsfestival 

21  3rd  Annual  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 
Marysville,  WA.  Info:  (360)  651-3400 

27  Brave  Dog  Society  Powwow.  Senator  Gladstone  Flail,  Standoff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Info:  (403)  737-3163 

28- 31  In  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Year  Powwow.  White  Earth  Community  Center, 
Naytahwaugh,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749 

31  New  Year's  Eve  Fland  Game  and  Ghost  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation 
Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  New  Year's  Eve  Dance.  Oklahoma  City, 
Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7935 

29- 3an  1 Toppenish  Creek  New  Year's  Powwow.  Long  Flouse,  White  Swan,  WA. 
Info:  (509)  865-5121  ext  4304. 

3ANUARY  2003 

18  Morning  Star  Powwow.  John  Carroll  School  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland, 

Info:  Gary  Scholl  - 410-838-8333  exl4; 

Traders  contact  Linda  Coates  - 410-885-2800. 

25  Dighton  Intertribal.  Council  Flail,  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887 
25  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

FEBRUARY  2003 

2-16  American  Indian  Expo.  Flamingo  Travellodge,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900 

22  11th  AnnualRed  Creek  Mid-winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 

22  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

22  North  Carolina  School  Powwow.  Charles  R.  Eilber  Center,  Durham,  NC. 
Info:  (919)  286-3366 


MARCH  2003 


14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies. 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 

Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  Jones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/just a littleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

3ULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

furnished  by  John  Hamling 

The  World  of  the  North  American  Indian 

51  Rushdean  Road 

Rochester 

Kent.  ME2  2PA 

U.K. 

(44)  01634  318518 

OCTOBER  TADLEY  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  CONTACT  30HN  ON  0118  9815635 
November  9th,  27th  Annual  Veterans  Powwow,  Cliftonville  Middle  School, 
Cliftonville  Rd.,  Northampton,  England.  Contests,  Traders,  England's 
oldest  Powwow.  Joint  M/C's  Kim  Oakeshott  and  Keith  Lord.  For  info  call  Kim 
on  01604  414155. 

DECEMBER,  MILTON  KEYNES  FOR  DATE  AND  VENUE  PLEASE  RING  BILL  ON 
01752  845092 


For  more  information  on  Powwows:  the  traditions  and  dances,  check  out 
Windspeaker ' s Guide  to  Indian  Country. 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 

locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 

produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 

Crafts,  Material  Culture,  History  & Powwows 

Bring  the  Tradition  Home 

Click  Here  to  Subscribe 

whiswind@i-55 . com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Dodie  Finstead,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Sue  Buck,  Alice  Perkins,  Donna, 

Agnes  Wittmann  Eulynda/Indigenous  News,  Valerie  Scott,  Alex  Montana, 
Dustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network,  Manuel  Redwoman,  Gary  Smith, 
lanet  Smith,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  lames  Starkey,  Debbie  Sanders,  AIROS 
John  Berry,  Raven  Davis,  Dale  Mitchell 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Oct  29  19:13:34  2002 

Date:  30  Oct  2002  01:02:35  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.044 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

0 

0 o 0 
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Passamaquoddy  amikahtin/harvest  moon 
Assiniboine  anukope/ joins  both  sides  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Indigenous_Peoples_Literature, 
ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives,  & Native  American  Chat  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"In  the  beginning  of  all  things,  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  with  the 
animals,  for  the  One  Above  did  not  speak  directly  to  man.  He  sent 
certain  animals  to  tell  men  that  he  showed  himself  through  the  beasts 
and  that  from  them,  and  from  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  moon 
should  man  learn... all  things  tell  of  Him." 

Eagle  Chief,  Pawnee 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
t of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

To  the  Apache,  Dzil  ncha  si  an  is  a Sacred  space.  They  view  the  mountain 
as  the  embodiment  of  spirituality.  To  the  Vatican  and  several 
universities  this  place  they  call  Mt.  Graham  is  a place  to  map  the  sky  - 
no  brochure  I can  find  indicates  they  hope  to  understand  heaven,  only  the 
sky  which  stands  as  a portal. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Virginia  are  the 
latest  to  buy  time  at  the  Mt.  Graham  Observatory  for  use  by  their 
astronomy  departments.  These  schools  have,  however,  promised  to  "aid  the 
Apache"  whose  Sacred  Mountain  they  now  desecrate. 

Now  we  understand  the  rules.  It's  acceptable  for  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  and  the  Southern  Ute  to  invest  in  a penthouse  observatory  on  top 
of  St.  Peter's  Basilica  provided  they  promise  to  "aid  the  Catholics"  who 
might  object  to  their  Sacred  place  of  worship  being  desecrated.  It's  so 
simple,  once  you  know  how  to  play  the  game. 


Since  Dzil  ncha  si  an  is  a place  of  burials  and  ceremony  we  will  also 


want  to  build  access  roads  through  the  Vatican  Gardens  and  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Dust  remember  to  promise  (you  only  have  to  make  the  promise , not 
keep  it)  to  aid  the  Catholics. 

I am  sure  the  Vatican  and  the  University  regents  have  given  due 
consideration  to  the  spirits  that  dwell  on  Dzil  ncha  si  an.  Has  history 
not  shown  us  how  the  black  robes  understand  and  respect  those  things 
Native  Peoples  hold  as  Sacred? 

"We  are  not  convinced  by  any  of  the  arguments  thus  far  presented  that 
Mt.  Graham  possesses  a sacred  character  which  precludes  responsible 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  land.  Such  use  has  not  been  precluded  in 
the  past;  we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  precluded  now.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  responsible  and  legitimate  use  of  the  land  enhances  its 
sacred  character.  Land  is  a gift  of  God  to  be  used  with  reason  and  to 
be  respected." 

By  Father  George  V.  Coyne,  S.D.  Director  Vatican  Observatory  Statement 

of  the  Vatican  Observatory  on  the  Mount  Graham  International  Observatory 
and  the  American  Indian  Peoples. 

As  for  keeping  promises .. .the  Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill  of  April  25, 

1996  containing  the  Kolbe  Rider  that  allowed  the  University  of  Arizona  to 
begin  the  Mt.  Graham  project  was  signed  into  law  in  spite  of  a "promise" 
no  such  bill  would  be  signed. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  Danuary  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 


sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 


wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 


Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ' ) Marietta,  GA  30007, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  28  Oct  2002  08:10:52  - 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - 
filename=" CROSSINGS" 

October  23,  2002 

Glen  A.  Richardson 

BETHLEHEM  --  Warren  County  Commissioner  Glen  A.  Richardson,  57,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Community  in  Warren  County,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  2002,  in 
Bladen  County. 

Fie  accepted  Christ  at  an  early  age  and  was  a faithful  member  of  Mt. 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Bethlehem.  Commissioner  Richardson  was  born  April 
18,  1945,  to  Garland  and  Bevise  "Ardean"  Richardson,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Fie  was  a builder  as  well  as  a Native  American  cultural  vendor.  Fie 
owned  Native  American  Crafts. 

Fie  graduated  from  Flaliwa  Indian  School  in  1963  and  he  attended  Nash 
Community  College.  All  his  life  he  stressed  the  importance  of  an  education 
a strong  work  ethic,  and  was  a strong  advocate  for  Native  Americans,  on 
the  local  and  state  level.  Furthermore,  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  Native  American/Flaliwa-Saponi  to  serve  as  a commissioner  in 
Warren  County. 

Fie  took  pride  in  his  voting  record  as  a county  commissioner  and  was 
careful  to  make  sure  that  everyone  understood  that  he  represented  the 
entire  county,  not  just  Bethlehem.  Fie  found  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  he 
could  make  a positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Warren  County 
Fie  also  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  overseer  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Mt.  Bethel  Baptist  Church  and  the  lead  builder  of  Walnut 
Grove  near  Areola. 

Fie  was  a founding  member  and  former  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
Recreation  Commission  Inc.  In  addition,  he  is  a past  council  member  of  the 
Flaliwa-Saponi  Tribe,  past  board  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs,  past  member  of  Preserve  Flaliwa  Now  and  president  and 
founding  member  of  TOT  Properties.  Fie  was  also  a founding  member  of  NOW- 
CDC  Inc.  serving  as  chairman  until  2001. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Avon  "3oe"  Richardson  and  Will 
A.  Richardson. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ava;  his  son,  Rory  (Courtney)  of  Warrenton; 
his  daughter,  Wenona  Mills  (Sakima)  of  Warrenton;  and  his  stepdaughter, 
Elizabeth  Lynch  of  Garner.  Fie  was  a doting  grandfather  to  his  two 
grandchildren,  Raina  A.  Mills  and  Rory  D.  Richardson  Dr.  Fie  is  also 
survived  by  three  sisters,  Clairine  "Ruby"  Richardson  of  Warrenton  (Dessie 
--  deceased),  Aggelean  Daniel  (Tyrone)  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  and  Pattie 
Rainer  (Larry)  of  Fayetteville;  his  brothers,  Willie  D.  Richardson  (Doris) 
of  Crofton,  Md.,  and  Donald  W.  Richardson  of  Manassas,  Va.;  and  his  loving 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  23,  at  Mt. 
Bethel  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  a wake  from  7 to  8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
Oct.  22,  at  the  church,  and  other  times  at  the  home. 


--  Montana  State  Prison  2002 

- Rustywire:  Lets  go  inside 
& get  Something  to  Eat 

- Poem:  What  an  Indian  is  not 
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- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- Native  America  Calling 

- After-school  Project  teaches  Lakota 

- Indian  Market  and 

Native  American  Craft  Fair 

- ITBC  National  Conference 
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Blaylock  Funeral  Home  in  Littleton  is  handling  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2002  Roanoke  Rapids,  NC  Daily  Herald. 

October  26,  2002 
Delly  Young  Bird 

NEW  TOWN  --  Delly  Young  Bird,  45,  New  Town,  died  Oct.  24,  2002,  at  the 
Dickinson  hospital  as  the  result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Four  Bears  Community  Center, 
rural  New  Town. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Marie  Young  Bear 

MANDAREE  --  Marie  Young  Bear,  68,  Mandaree,  died  Oct.  26,  2002,  at  a 
Bismarck  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

October  23,  2002 
loseph  Angel 

MANDERSON  - loseph  Angel,  80,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  19,  2002, 
in  Martin. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters.  Iris  Castillo,  Denver,  Lenora  Angel, 
Manderson,  and  Cheryl  Angel  and  loAnne  Angel,  Sioux  Falls;  two  sons, 
Clement  Angel,  Denver,  and  Alvino  Angel,  Kennewick,  Wash.;  one  sister, 
Arlene  Tradeway,  West  Virginia;  one  brother,  Lawrence  Twiss,  Rapid  City; 

28  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Hall  in 
Manderson . 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Hall 
Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Kimberly  E.  Rowland 

PINE  RIDGE  - Kimberly  E.  Rowland,  24,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  19 
2002,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Matte  Coy  Steven  Bad  Heart  Bull  and  Trevor 
Lane  Red  Cloud,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Ashley  Marie  Red  Cloud, 
Pine  Ridge;  her  parents,  Stephen  Rowland,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Patricia  White 
Bear  Claws,  Calico;  and  three  sisters,  Sharon  Rowland,  Carrie  Rowland  and 
Phoebe  Rowland,  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bernard  L.  Red  Cloud 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bernard  L.  Red  Cloud,  30,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday, 

Oct.  19,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Iordan  Red  Cloud,  Lyle  Red  Cloud  and 
Trevor  Red  Cloud,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Ashley  Marie  Red  Cloud, 
Pine  Ridge;  his  grandfather.  Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one 
sister,  Mellisa  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 


Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  24,  2002 
Pauline  Kindle 

OGLALA  - Pauline  Kindle,  90,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Oct.  21,  2002,  in 
Chadron,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Belva  Long  Wolf,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Slim 
Buttes.  The  second  night  will  begin  at 

1 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  25,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  26,  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Myrtle  Irene  Young  Means  Schoenly 

MARTIN  - Myrtle  passed  to  the  spirit  world,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
from  complications  of  pneumonia  on  October  22,  2002.  She  had  been  in  frail 
health  for  many  months.  Our  beautiful,  vivacious,  loving  mother, 
grandmother  and  guiding  light  is  now  safely  home. 

She  was  born  to  Edward  D.  and  Cecilia  Livermont  Young  on  Danuary  4,  1918, 
at  home  on  Hume  Creek  in  what  was  then  Washabaugh  County.  She  was  the 
fifth  of  six  children  and  was  raised  south  of  present-day  Vetal  in  Bennett 
County.  She  was  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Tribe. 

Myrtle  attended  the  lelly  School  in  Bennett  County  and  graduated  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Boarding  School. 

She  married  John  Means.  Four  children  - Warren,  Karen,  lanice  and 
Dennis  - were  born  of  this  marriage  and  were  raised  in  Laramie,  Wyoming, 
where  Dohnny  was  employed.  She  later  married  lames  Schoenly  and  they  shared 
nearly  thirty  years  together. 

Myrtle  returned  permanently  to  Bennett  County  in  1974  and  has  resided  in 
Martin  since  then. 

Myrtle's  love  for  her  family  was  boundless;  living  and  caring  for  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews,  and  her  extended  family 
was  the  focus  of  her  life.  She  loved  to  square  dance  in  her  younger  years, 
and  later  became  a mean  card  player. 

She  is  now  at  rest  in  Bennett  County,  close  to  her  parents  and  family 
where  she  wanted  to  be.  She  is  survived  by  her  son  Warren  (Marge),  20 
grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren,  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  with  the  wake  following. 
Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  October  25th,  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery 
in  Martin,  followed  by  a lunch  to  be  served  in  the  church  basement. 

Myrtle  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  both  daughters  and  youngest 
son,  two  grandchildren,  her  parents,  siblings  and  one  nephew. 

October  29,  2002 

Myrna  Marshall-Kovandal 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Myrna  Marshall-Kovandal,  47,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Friday, 
Oct.  25,  2002,  in  Mason  City,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ronnie  Kovandal,  Mason  City;  two  sons, 

Mike  Marshall,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Ron  Marshall,  Kearney,  Neb.;  three 
daughters,  Rosa  Marshall  and  Toni  Marshall,  both  of  Kearney,  and  Charlotte 
Marshall,  Mason  City;  one  brother,  Ronnie  Clincher,  Laurel,  Mont.;  and 
four  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Little  Moon  Family  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Lucille  R.  Two  Bulls 

RED  SHIRT  - Lucille  R.  Two  Bulls,  73,  Red  Shirt,  died  Friday,  Oct.  25, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Vernal  Brown  Bull  Sr.,  Kyle;  four  sons, 
Vernel  Brown  Bull  Jr.,  Rapid  City,  Oliver  Brown  Bull  Sr.  and  Timothy  Brown 
Bull  Sr.,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Rick  Mousseau,  Pine  Ridge;  three  daughters, 
Sandra  Janis,  Kyle,  and  Sally  Brown  Bull  and  Deb  Mousseau,  both  of  Oglala; 
five  brothers,  Francis  Two  Bulls  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge,  Frank  Two  Bulls  Sr.  and 
Sam  Two  Bulls  Sr.,  both  of  Oglala,  the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls,  Red  Shirt, 
and  Pete  Two  Bulls,  Custer;  and  three  sisters,  Ramona  Colhoff  and 
Elizabeth  Belt,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Julie  Gamier,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  at  Oglala 
Recreation  Center.  The  second  night  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  31, 
at  Red  Shirt  School  Gym. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

October  23,  2002 

Beau  Lyle  Bekise 
April  26,  1980  - Oct.  20,  2002 

Beau  Lyle  Bekise,  22,  of  Farmington  passed  away  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  2002. 

Beau  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Laurence  and  Rita  Bekise;  brothers, 

Bryan  and  Lavida  and  daughters,  Brittney  and  Bryana,  Joe  and  Brandon 
Bekise  and  girlfriend,  Theresa  and  daughter,  Lauryn  Rae  of  Laguna; 
maternal  grandfather,  Billy  Begay  Sr.,  of  Farmington.  Beau  also  left 
behind  special  friend,  Ivana  Bryant. 

Beau  is  also  survived  by  aunts,  Anita  DeLeon  and  family,  and  Sophina  and 
Luke  Pierce  and  family,  all  of  Farmington,  Eva  and  James  Mason  and  family, 
Leroy  Lee  and  family,  Jeanette  and  Clifford  Yazzie  and  family,  and  Janet 
and  Jack  Pinto  and  family,  all  of  Fruitland,  and  Judith  Bedoni  and  family 
of  Farmington;  uncles,  Billy  Begay  Jr.,  and  family  and  Floyd  Begay  and 
family,  all  of  Farmington,  Robert  and  Lucy  Bekise  and  family,  Stanley  and 
Florence  Bekis  and  family,  all  of  Fruitland,  and  Mike  Bekis  and  family  of 
Kirtland . 

Beau  was  preceded  in  death  by  paternal  grandparents,  Charles  and  Rena 
Bekis;  aunt,  Lorene  C.  Lee;  uncle,  Kenneth  Davis;  grandpa,  Roger  Brown; 
and  brother,  Blayne  L.  Bekise. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Stake  Center  in  Kirtland,  Hwy.  64  #10  C.R. 

6523. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bryan  Bekise,  Joe  Bekise,  Brandon  "Bam"  Bekise, 
Therroll  "Bull"  Bekise,  Kerron  "Mojo"  Bekise  and  Lee  Frank.  Alternate 
pallbearere  will  be  Harold  Sam.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Laurence 
Bekise,  Robert,  Therron,  Woody  and  Dinny  Bekise,  Ponche  Bekise,  Stanley 
and  Sean  Bekis,  Mike,  Marcus,  and  Mario  Bekis,  Shannon  Bedonie,  Ron  Arthur, 
Clifford  Clifton,  Peanuts  Yazzie,  James  and  Jeff  Mason,  Jack,  Josh,  and 
Jeremy  Pinto,  Luke  and  Jordan  Pierce,  Floyd,  Scotty,  Ju-Ju  and  Chris  Begay, 
Billy  Jr.,  and  Randy  Begay,  Carl  and  Quentin  Benally,  Amross,  Ambrose, 
Ambert,  and  Justin  "Moochie"  Teasyatwho. 

Beau  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  and  he  will  surely  be  missed  by 
everyone  who  knew  him.  We  love  you  and  miss  you  already.  Beau  - God-speed. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington. 

Gilbert  Curley 

Feb.  14,  1945  - Oct.  20,  2002 

Gilbert  Curley,  57,  of  Two  Grey  Hills  passed  away  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  2002, 
at  Newcomb.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1945,  at  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday  at  the  Church  of 


Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  family  cemetery  in  Gray  Mesa. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

October  26,  2002 

David  H.  Tsosie 

David  H.  Tsosie  Sr.,  63,  of  Aztec  died  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  2002,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Nov.  11,  1938,  at  Cove,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday,  Oct.  28,  2002,  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  Interment  will  follow  at 
the  family  cemetery  in  Cove,  Ariz. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Wilbert  K.  Tsosie  Sr. 

Wilbert  K.  Tsosie  Sr.,  70,  of  Bisti,  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  25,  2002, 
at  San  Duan  Manor  in  Farmington.  Mr.  Tsosie  was  born  May  15,  1932,  in 
Bisti . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington 
404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

October  23,  2002 
Louise  Elsie  Plummer 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Louise  Plummer,  67,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Phillip 
Nez  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 
Visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  7 p.m.  today  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 
Plummer  died  Oct.  17  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Feb.  9,  1935,  in  Cove, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Cove  of  the  Mountain  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Richard  Plummer  Sr.  of  Coyote  Canyon; 
sons,  Duane  Plummer  of  Farmington  and  Richard  Plummer  3r.  of  Farmington; 
daughter,  Sandra  Ahasteen  of  Shiprock;  brothers.  Dames  Nez  of  Las  Cruces, 
Sydney  Nez  Dr.,  Daniel  Nez  and  Phillip  Nez  all  of  Shiprock;  sisters, 

Angie  Nez  of  Kirtland,  Theresa  Begaye  and  Clara  Nez  both  of  Shiprock; 
nine  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 

Plummer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Nila  and  Sidney  Nez  Sr. 
and  brother,  Wilfred  Nez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Barber,  Edison  A.  Begay  Dr.,  Harlen  C.  Begaye 
Herman  C.  Begaye,  Irvin  B.  Livingston,  Harry  Plummer  Dr.,  Alvin  Thomas 
and  Keith  Yessilth. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  25,  2002 
Gilbert  Curley 

TWO  GREY  HILLS  - Services  for  Gilbert  Curley,  57,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  24  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  Toadlena.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery.  Gray  Mesa. 

Curley  died  Oct.  24  in  Newcomb.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1945  in  Two  Grey 
Hills. 

Curley  attended  Brigham  Young  University,  Weaver  State,  Utah  and  Navajo 
Community  College,  where  he  received  a degree  in  general  education.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Shalbert  Curley  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  father, 
Willard  Fraizer  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.;  brothers.  Dames  Curley  of  Newcomb, 
Willard  Dohnson  of  Sheepsprings,  Herbert  Dohnson,  Robert  Dohnson  and 
Kennedy  Dohnson  all  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  sisters,  Lorita  Billie  and 
Virginia  Dohnson  both  of  Two  Grey  Hills  and  Christine  Dohnson  of  Tuba  City 
Ariz . 


Curley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Nellie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Duaine  Billie,  Dean  H.  Johnson,  Delaine  Billie, 
Darrin  E.  Billie,  Edison  Johnson  Sr.  and  Herbert  Johnson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Two  Grey  Chapter  House. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  23,  2002 

Julia  Mae  Small  Smith 

STILLWATER  --  Julia  Mae  Small  Smith,  resident  of  Perkins,  died  Sunday, 
Oct.  20,  2002,  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  was  82. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  in  the  Iowa  Tribal 
Community  Building.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Iowa  Tribal  Cemetery  southeast 
of  Perkins  under  the  direction  of  Strode  Funeral  Home  of  Stillwater. 

Julia  Mae  Small  Smith  was  born  in  Perkins  in  1920.  She  was  the  oldest 
full-blood  female  of  the  Iowa  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  and  Eagle  clans 
She  married  William  Smith  in  1945  in  Wetumka.  She  worked  with  him  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  for  10  years  and  became  a certified  lay  speaker.  They 
worked  with  the  Cherokee  tribe  in  Jay  and  the  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  in 
Wetumka.  She  moved  to  Shawnee  and  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  She  was  also  a certified  carpenter,  serving  as  the  National 
Indian  Council  of  Aging  worker  for  the  Title  VI  program.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Nagawee  United  Methodist  Church  of  Shawnee. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Irene  Shores  of  Shawnee,  six  grandchildren 
three  great-grandchildren  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers . 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News. 

October  27,  2002 
Nancy  Dumont 

WOLF  POINT  - Nancy  Dumont,  age  66,  was  born  in  Poplar  on  Jan.  7,  1936. 
Her  parents  were  Robert  V.  Dumont  and  Emily  Anderson  Dumont.  She  was 
raised  in  the  Wolf  Point  area  and  graduated  from  Wolf  Point  High  School. 
After  graduation,  Nancy  attended  Haskell  Institute  and  obtained  a business 
degree. 

She  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  several  agencies  in 
various  positions.  In  1966,  Nancy  moved  to  Chicago  where  she  gained  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Northwestern  University.  Nancy  was  active  in  the 
Native  American  Education  Services  and  enthusiastically  supported  her 
brother  Bob's  efforts  in  establishing  the  NAES  site  on  Fort  Peck 
Reservation . 

Nancy  returned  to  live  in  Wolf  Point  in  1975,  and  began  working  for  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribes  in  the  newly  developed  Tribal  Health  Program.  In  1978, 
she  moved  to  the  position  of  Head  Start  director  and  managed  the  program 
for  four  years.  Education  was  very  important  to  Nancy  and  she  moved  back 
to  Chicago  to  obtain  a master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1983. 

After  graduation,  she  returned  to  the  reservation  and  implemented  the 
Tribes'  Education  Department.  Her  service  to  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  included 
other  positions  in  the  alcohol  program  and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
program.  She  retired  in  January,  2001. 

Nancy  was  an  artistic  person,  which  she  applied  to  ceramics  and  oil 
paintings.  She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  many  friends. 

Nancy  is  preceded  by  a twin  sister,  her  brother  Bob,  and  her  parents. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister  Vivan  Welliver  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  a 
special  aunt,  Elva  DeCelles  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Viewing  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  with  rosary  services 
at  6 p.m.  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel.  The  funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Monday,  Oct.  28,  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Wolf  Point. 
Interment  will  be  in  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Wolf  Point.  The  Reverend  Fr 


Robert  Fox  will  be  officiating.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  23,  2002 

Daniel  L.  'Tommy'  White  Hawk 

WOLF  POINT  --  Daniel  Loren  "Tommy"  White  Hawk,  36,  a former  auto 
mechanic  and  Marine  Corps  veteran,  died  of  liver  failure  Saturday  at  the 
veterans  hospital  in  Denver. 

Visitation  is  1 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Point, 
with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel,  with  burial  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  in  Frazer. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Danielle  White  Hawk  of  Wolf  Point;  a 
brother  Michael  Walla  of  Poplar;  a sister,  Wallis  Renee  White  Hawk  of  Wolf 
Point  and  three  sisters  in  Minnesota;  and  his  foster  mother.  Iris  Anderson 
of  Wolf  Point. 

October  27,  2002 

Rose  'Rosie'  Connor  Na-Ga-Ni-Do 

Rose  "Rosie"  (Main)  Connor,  85,  of  Hays,  a homemaker  whose  Gros  Ventre 
name  was  Na-Ga-Ni-Do  or  "Cries  All  Night",  died  Friday  at  a Havre  hospital 
of  natural  causes. 

Her  wake  begins  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  recreation  center 
in  Hays.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Paul's,  with  burial  in 
Mission  Cemetery  in  Hays. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Kathy  Limpy  of  Fort  Belknap;  a son,  Thomas 
Cochran  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters  Dorothy  Main  Kinsey,  Myra  Main  Walker  and 
Annie  Brockie  Helgeson,  all  of  Fort  Belknap,  and  Mary  Brockie  of  Oswego; 
brothers  Elmer  Main  of  Hays,  Dames  "Dim"  Main  of  Big  Warm,  Gerald  Main  of 
Lodge  Pole,  and  Derome  Main  and  Henry  Brockie  of  Hays;  18  grandchildren, 

38  great-grandchildren  and  13  great-great-grandchildren . 

Her  husband,  Raymond  Connor,  and  a son,  Buckley  Connor,  have  died. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Tribal  board  seeks  review  of  health  care 

2002-10-23 

By  Ron  Dackson 

The  Oklahoman 

LAWTON  --  American  Indian  health  board  members  are  asking  a high-ranking 
federal  official  to  help  with  a money  crisis  that  a tribal  leader  says  has 
led  to  "our  people  dying  from  inadequate  health  care." 

In  a letter  obtained  by  The  Oklahoman,  members  of  the  Southwest  Oklahoma 
Inter-  Tribal  Health  Board  asked  U.S.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Tommy  Thompson  to  meet  with  them  "to  discuss  the  grave  situation"  of 
delivering  health  care  to  tribal  members. 

Board  members  have  been  deluged  with  complaints  about  referrals  from 
Lawton  Indian  Hospital  patients.  In  one  case,  a patient  said  he  was 
prescribed  ibuprofen  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a cancerous  brain  tumor. 

Board  members  have  concluded  that  insufficient  funding  has  frequently 
prevented  seriously  ill  patients  from  being  referred  to  specialists 
because  those  specialists  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Lawton  Indian 


Hospital . 

Board  members  suspect  the  hospital  is  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  yet 
the  books  have  remained  closed  to  the  hospital  advisory  committee.  Even 
the  manual  issued  by  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  federal  agency  that 
oversees  the  Lawton  Indian  Hospital  and  its  sister  clinics  in  Anadarko  and 
Carnegie,  recognizes  money  as  a major  determining  factor  for  whether 
referrals  are  denied  or  approved. 

Along  with  money  concerns,  the  letter  to  Thompson  states  the  board  has 
continually  tried  to  go  through  the  "correct  chain  of  command"  at  the 
Indian  Health  Service  area  office  in  Oklahoma  City.  However,  the  board  has 
only  encountered  "resistance  and  a complete  lack  of  respect"  from  Area 
Director  Dale  Keel  and  his  staff,  the  letter  states. 

Keel,  like  his  predecessor,  Charles  Grim,  did  not  respond  to  repeated 
calls  from  The  Oklahoman. 

Steve  Barse,  Keel's  spokesman,  said,  "I  don't  believe  the  board  has  been 
ignored . " 

He  said  he  could  not  talk  about  the  matter  further  because  of  his 
agency's  policy  on  personnel  matters.  He  said  the  board  wasn't  entitled  to 
inquire  about  personnel  matters. 

Lupe  Gooday,  acting  chairman  of  the  Fort  Sill-Apache  Tribe,  said  the 
time  for  talk  at  the  local  level  is  over. 

"The  IHS  (Indian  Health  Service)  has  ignored  us,"  Gooday  said.  "They 
have  yet  to  respond  to  our  Dune  resolution.  They  have  yet  to  take  us 
seriously. 

"We  have  repeatedly  asked  for  specific  questions  concerning  the 
hospital's  finances,  and  we  have  repeatedly  been  ignored. 

"Our  only  hope  might  be  to  get  Mr.  Thompson  personally  involved." 

Board  members  unanimously  passed  a resolution  Dune  14  asking  for  the 
firing  of  Lawton  Indian  Hospital  Administrator  Gary  Davis  and  his  two  top 
supervisors.  Bob  Pipe  and  Fred  Koebrick. 

Board  members  blame  the  three  administrators  in  the  "mismanagement  and 
substandard  delivery  of  health  care"  at  the  Lawton  hospital,  as  well  as  at 
its  sister  facilities  in  Anadarko  and  Carnegie. 

Those  medical  facilities  serve  the  Apache,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Delaware, 
Fort  Sill-Apache,  Kiowa  and  Wichita  tribes.  Each  tribe  has  one 
representative  on  the  health  board. 

"We  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people  of  our  tribes  with  IHS  (Indian 
Health  Service),  and  yet  they  tell  us  we  have  no  authority,"  said  LaRue 
Parker,  the  Caddo  Nation's  chairwoman. 

"Meanwhile,  our  people  are  dying  from  inadequate  health  service." 

In  a copied  Sept.  12  letter  obtained  by  The  Oklahoman,  Keel  told  board 
members  their  issues  are  "serious  and  require  attention  and  evaluation  by 
this  office." 

Keel  then  informed  the  board  he  had  appointed  former  Indian  Health 
Service  administrators  Hickory  Starr  and  Dohn  Daugherty  to  conduct  a 
fact-finding  inquiry. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  News  9/The  Oklahoman/Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Universities  of  Virginia,  Minnesota  to  partner  in  Mount  Graham  scope, 

vow  to  aid  Apaches 

IRENE  HSIAO 

Tucson  Citizen 

Oct.  23,  2002 

Two  universities  that  have  hopped  aboard  the  Mount  Graham  International 


Observatory  project  are  vowing  to  aid  American  Indian  tribes  that  consider 
the  mountain  sacred. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Virginia  this  month 
bought  time  to  use  the  observatory's  Large  Binocular  Telescope,  thrusting 
them  into  the  controversy  between  astronomers  and  Apache  Indians  over 
access  to  the  mountain. 

Despite  objections  from  the  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain  tribes,  the 
schools  are  joining  the  consortium  that  built  and  operates  the  Large 
Binocular  Telescope,  including  the  University  of  Arizona,  coalitions  from 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  Tucson-based  Research  Corp. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  being  part  of  the  project  we  can  help  heal  some  of 
the  mistrust  developed  between  the  Apaches  and  the  operators  of  the 
telescope,"  said  Amy  Phenix,  a University  of  Minnesota  spokeswoman. 

Minnesota's  board  of  regents  Friday  approved  the  school's  astronomy 
department's  use  of  a $5  million  gift  from  Hubbard  Broadcasting  to  buy 
about  20  viewing  nights  each  year. 

The  University  of  Virginia  purchased  viewing  time  earlier  this  month, 
using  a $4  million  donation  to  the  school's  astronomy  department. 

Some  Apaches  are  wary  of  the  schools'  pledges  of  help. 

"You're  asking  us  to  sell  our  spirit,"  said  Wendsler  Nosie,  a member  of 
the  Apaches  for  Cultural  Preservation.  "The  answer  is  'No,  we  don't  want 
anything  they're  offering  to  us  financially.' 

Nosie  was  among  11  representatives  of  the  San  Carlos  and  White  Mountain 
tribes  who  attended  the  Minnesota  regents'  meeting. 

Before  joining  the  telescope  consortium,  both  schools  met  with  tribal 
leaders  and  university  officials  in  Arizona.  The  universities  recommended 
that  UA  form  an  American  Indian  cultural  advisory  committee  to  oversee 
activities  with  the  mountain  as  well  as  create  educational  and  health 
programs . 

The  advisory  committee,  which  was  in  the  works,  will  include  members  of 
the  Apache  tribes,  said  Richard  Powell,  UA  vice  president  for  research  and 
graduate  studies. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  we've  had  in  the  past  is  poor 
communication,"  Powell  said. 

UA  officials  said  some  of  the  recommendations  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  are  already  in  place,  such  as  the  appointment  of  a cultural 
liaison  who  would  work  with  the  tribes. 

"We  have  a number  of  people  on  campus  already  acting  as  liaisons,"  Powell 
said.  They  include  members  of  the  law  school  faculty  and  the  American 
Indian  graduate  studies  program,  he  said. 

The  observatory  encompasses  8.6  acres  of  federal  property  atop  Emerald 
Peak,  the  third-highest  peak  in  the  southeastern  Arizona's  Pinaleno 
Mountains . 

The  Large  Binocular  Telescope,  which  has  been  under  construction  for 
several  years,  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  2004. 
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Tribal  status  at  top  of  AFN  agenda  as  annual  convention  begins 
Changing  political  landscape  to  be  discussed  as  well  as  subsistence, 
health,  housing  and  education 
October  21,  2002 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

ANCHORAGE  - The  future  of  tribal  status  is  likely  to  be  a main  focus  this 
week  as  about  5,000  Alaskans  gather  at  the  Egan  Center  in  downtown 


Anchorage  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 

The  six-day  gathering,  which  began  today,  is  part  business  and  part 
social . 

"It's  probably  the  highlight  of  the  year  for  many,  many  Alaska  Natives," 
said  AFN  spokesman  Mike  Irwin. 

In  addition  to  the  crowds  drawn  to  Anchorage,  others  will  watch  the 
events  on  television  or  listen  to  statewide  radio  broadcasts  scheduled  all 
week. 

The  event  includes  cultural  activities  such  as  dance  performances  and 
one  of  the  biggest  arts  and  crafts  show  in  the  state. 

Delegates  from  Alaska's  tribes  and  regional  corporations  will  spend  much 
of  the  time  discussing  the  issues  that  confront  Natives,  including 
subsistence,  health,  housing,  sanitation  and  education. 

One  concern  this  year  is  how  the  changing  political  landscape  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  could  affect  Alaska  tribes. 

"We  might  be  seeing  a watershed  shift  starting  to  happen"  that  could 
give  Alaska  Natives  different  tribal  status  than  tribes  in  the  Lower  48, 
Irwin  said.  That  could  affect  bedrock  programs  such  as  health  services. 

"It's  a major  challenge  to  understand  it  all,"  Irwin  said. 

Another  hot  topic  is  whether  the  convention  will  endorse  a gubernatorial 
candidate.  A candidate  forum  Friday  afternoon  will  be  followed  by  debate 
among  delegates  over  which  candidate,  if  any,  to  endorse. 

The  convention  began  today  with  the  Youth  and  Elders  Conference.  In 
roundtable  discussions  and  talking  circles,  groups  of  youngsters  and 
seniors  will  talk  about  wellness,  changing  communities,  motivation  and 
topics  such  as  "What  does  it  feel  like  to  be  an  elder?" 

A steady  stream  of  speeches  and  presentations  will  mark  the  main 
convention,  which  begins  Thursday  morning.  The  keynote  speaker  is  Paul 
Okalik,  premier  of  Canada's  new  and  largely  Native  territory  Nunavut. 

Anchorage  Mayor  George  Wuerch,  Gov.  Tony  Knowles  and  members  of  Alaska's 
congressional  delegation  will  address  the  convention.  AFN  president  Dulie 
Kitka  will  give  an  overview  of  the  year  and  a look  ahead  for  Alaska 
Natives . 

After  five  days  of  talking,  listening  and  hallway  debates,  delegates 
come  together  Saturday  to  vote  on  a host  of  resolutions  on  issues  such  as 
tribal  sovereignty,  subsistence  and  other  matters.  The  convention  ends 
with  a banquet  Saturday  night. 

One  the  Web:  www.nativefederation.org. 
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Interior  pulls  out  of  trust  reform  task  force 
Department,  tribes  disagree  on  leadership  structure 
October  25,  2002  - 11:47am  EST 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - Many  tribal  leaders  now  think  it  will  take  an  act  of 
Congress  to  bring  about  trust  fund  reform  within  the  Department  of 
Interior . 

Upset  by  indications  that  Interior  wanted  to  end  the  relationship  with 
the  Trust  Fund  Reform  Task  Force,  Indian  members  postponed  its  Oct.  24 
meeting  in  Billings,  Mont.  The  session  had  been  scheduled  to  coincide  with 
the  last  of  a yearlong  series  of  tribal  consultation  meetings  on  trust 
reform  with  Assistant  Secretary  - Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb. 

The  task  force  was  formed  to  bring  the  tribal  leaders  and  Interior 
officials  together  to  repair  the  way  tribal  members'  trust  fund  accounts 


are  handled. 

On  Oct.  9,  Assistant  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Dames  Cason  told 
Dacqueline  Dohnson,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI),  that  the  department  intended  to  end  its 
relationship  with  the  Trust  Reform  Task  Force. 

"We  want  to  express  that  the  request  from  DOI  to  end  its  relationship 
with  the  Task  Force  comes  as  a significant  surprise/'  task  force  co-chairs 
Tex  Hall  and  Sue  Masten  wrote  in  an  Oct.  16  letter  to  McCaleb. 

"They  can't  go  back  to  Indian  country  and  to  the  Congress  and  say  tribes 
didn't  want  to  work  together/'  Hall  told  Indian  Country  Today.  "They  said 
McCaleb  would  be  available  for  one  hour  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Interior  would  not  be  there  [for  the  Billings  meeting] . We  now  requested  a 
follow-up  meeting  in  D.C.  so  they  can't  run  away  from  us.  They  shouldn't 
fool  tribes  with  consultation  and  then  pull  back  and  say  it  didn't  achieve 
objectives . " 

Dohn  Wright,  Interior  spokesman,  said  the  communication  between  Dohnson 
and  Cason  may  have  been  misinterpreted.  He  said  Interior  referred  to  the 
Billings  meeting  as  the  wrap-up  meeting  of  the  DOI/Trust  Reform  Task  Force. 
He  said  specific  language  that  indicated  a separation  of  the  relationship 
was  not  part  of  the  conversation. 

Hall  said  that  Interior  has  met  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring 
Association  and  is  trying  to  get  that  organization  to  replace  the  task 
force . 

"That  is  my  opinion,"  Hall  said.  "This  task  force  has  36  of  the  top 
leaders  in  Indian  country,  and  Interior  is  disrespecting  the  government  - 
to-government  agreement." 

Dohn  Dossett,  NCAI  attorney,  said  that  reorganizing  the  task  force  to  be 
more  inclusive  might  be  effective.  "It  needs  to  be  clarified  as  not  an 
exclusive  club,"  he  said.  Dossett  also  said  the  scheduling  excuse  was  just 
a "red  herring." 

Speculation  from  many  tribal  leaders,  task  force  members  and  NCAI  is 
that  the  administration  is  waiting  to  see  how  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules 
in  two  cases  affecting  trust  relationships  and  sovereignty.  Task  force 
members  have  also  privately  complained  about  Interior's  progress.  Interior 
is  under  pressure  from  federal  courts  to  implement  a workable  plan  by  Dan. 
6.  The  tribal  leaders  say  the  issue  has  existed  for  80  years  and  seven 
months  is  not  enough  time  to  come  up  with  a solution. 

Tribal  leaders  want  accountability  and  trust  standards  written  into  the 
system  and  Interior  is  advocating  for  an  organizational  approach.  Key  to 
the  task  force  proposal  is  an  independent  accounting  of  the  trust  funds 
management.  Interior  wants  it  to  be  contained  within  the  department. 

Senators  Tim  Dohnson,  D-S.D.  and  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.  recently  wrote  to 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  asking  why  the  Bush  administration  had  no 
plans  to  deal  with  the  trust  issue  and  legislation  this  session. 

In  a return  letter,  Norton  did  not  mention  any  problems  with  the  task 
force,  but  did  say  that  department  officials  had  devoted  hundreds  of  hours 
"in  consultation  and  listening  meetings  with  tribal  officials.  The 
DOI/Tribal  Leader  Task  Force  on  Trust  Reform  has  had  several  multi-day 
meetings.  These  consultations  have  produced  substantial  agreement  on: 
creating  an  under  secretary  of  Indian  affairs  with  line  authority  over  all 
trust  reform  services;  establishing  trust  centers  at  the  regional  level; 
appointing  trust  officers  at  the  agency  level;  establishing  an  office  of 
self-governance  and  self-determination  that  would  report  directly  to  a new 
under  secretary  for  Indian  affairs." 

In  Norton's  letter  she  alluded  to  an  under-secretary  position,  which  is 
what  task  force  leaders  want.  But,  the  leaders  claim  that  Interior  favors 
a deputy  assistant  secretary,  despite  what  Norton  stated.  Tribes  want  an 
under  secretary  that  can  oversee  the  BIA  and  the  DOI. 

A hotly  contested  issue  is  the  creation  of  an  independent  authority  to 
oversee  accountability.  Another  is  allowing  tribes  and  individuals  to 
litigate  over  mismanagement  of  trust  accounts. 

Trust  standards  are  important  to  make  the  federal  government  comply  with 
a protocol  that  will  work  in  an  efficient  manner  for  the  lease  holders  and 
the  tribes.  An  independent  accounting  system  would  assure  lease  holders  of 
fair  treatment,  tribal  leaders  say. 


"Hold  to  the  standards/'  Hall  said.  "If  you  don't  have  a uniform 
standard  it  don't  make  a damned  difference.  I don't  know  why  they  don't 
get  it.  I think  they  feel  they  can  blow  this  by  the  tribes  and  the  judge 
without  standards  and  then  it  will  go  away." 

Hall  said  that  an  unfavorable  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  trust 
relationship  cases  could  lead  to  a lower  rate  at  which  the  federal 
government  charges  for  leased  grazing  land,  oil  and  coal  royalties  and 
other  resources  it  holds  for  individual  Indians  and  tribes. 

"We  feel  this  administration  wants  the  trust  standard  lowered.  The 
poorest  of  the  poor  will  be  affected/'  Hall  said. 

The  task  force  is  charged  with  producing  legislation  intended  to 
reorganize  the  way  trust  management  is  handled,  and  some  members  of  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  have  shown  interest  in  introducing  such  a 
bill.  But  no  bill  has  yet  been  drafted  by  the  Tribal  leaders 

"At  first  the  BIA  said  all  the  tribes  wanted  the  same  old  BIA, " Hall 
said.  "We  want  reform  that  goes  beyond  (the  Department  of  Interior) 
efforts.  We  want  accountability.  If  we  don't  have  an  independent 
commission  - this  is  critical  for  true  accountability.  If  we  don't  have 
standards  the  feds  have  to  adhere  to,  we  have  nothing." 

In  the  letter  to  McCaleb,  Hall  and  Masten  said  they  were  interested  in  a 
possible  reformulation  of  the  consultation  process  that  would  include  all 
organizations  and  be  more  inclusive  of  tribes. 

"We  have  learned  some  lessons  over  the  last  eight  months,  and  we  believe 
this  time  could  be  viewed  not  as  an  end  point,  but  as  a starting  point  for 
a renewed  and  improved  working  relationship,"  Hall  and  Masten  stated. 
"There  are  more  critical  issues  than  ever  for  us  to  work  on,  and  we  know 
that  they  will  only  be  resolved  if  tribes  and  the  Department  are  working 
together . " 
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Trail  of  Frozen  Tears 

The  Cold  War  Is  Over,  but  to  Native  Greenlanders  Displaced  by  It, 

There's  Still  No  Peace 
By  DeNeen  L.  Brown 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
Tuesday,  October  22,  2002 
QAANAAQ,  Greenland 

Half  a century  ago,  a sudden  storm  raged.  The  huskies  curled  into  balls 
against  the  wind.  The  blizzard  pierced  the  tiny  thin-walled  wooden  house 
that  stood  in  the  world's  northernmost  settlement,  where  it  was  once 
thought  no  people  could  live.  The  house  began  to  shake.  Roof  nails  gave 
way  like  unclenching  teeth. 

And  Balika  lensen,  forced  with  86  other  members  of  Greenland's  Inughuit 
tribe  to  move  to  this  forbidding  place  when  the  U.S.  military  decided  to 
expand  an  air  base,  feared  what  this  new  storm  might  do  to  this  new  house. 
Built  hastily  near  the  sea  ice,  it  was  too  weak  to  stand  up  to  the  killing 
arctic  winter. 

So  she  and  her  husband  ran  that  day  back  in  1953. 

"We  looked  back  at  our  house  and  saw  it  flipping  over  in  the  wind,"  she 
says.  And  they  knew  the  place  they  had  come  to  was  not  good. 

"We  were  all  in  tears,  feeling  sorry  for  the  old  people.  It  was  a bad 
experience  for  us.  The  houses  we  were  moved  to  were  built  up  so  fast  they 
were  not  properly  insulated.  They  were  cold.  They  tilted  over  in  a storm 
because  they  were  built  so  fast,"  Balika  lensen,  70,  is  saying  now,  nearly 


50  years  after  Denmark,  which  possessed  Greenland,  made  a secret  deal  with 
the  United  States  and  told  the  Inughuit  they  had  four  days  to  move  or  the 
United  States  would  bulldoze  their  houses. 

She  is  sitting  with  her  husband,  Magssanguaq,  77,  in  Qaanaaq,  the 
village  to  which  they  were  exiled  in  a region  where  ice  trails  lead  over 
glaciers  and  through  frozen  fjords.  Where  the  only  way  to  travel  by  land 
is  by  foot  or  dog  sled.  Where  glaciers  loom  higher  than  the  clouds  and  the 
sun  goes  away  for  four  months  starting  in  November,  bringing  thick,  black 
darkness  and  cold. 

Fifty  years  later,  Balika  lensen  still  cries.  She  wipes  her  eyes  with 
the  back  of  her  hand.  Over  simple  cookies  and  coffee  and  sugar,  she  tells 
her  story. 

"It's  hard  to  think  back  to  those  times,"  she  begins. 

Imagine,  she  says,  what  it  was  like  to  hurry  over  a glacier  into  a place 
where  there  are  no  houses,  imagine  getting  to  the  sea  ice  and  setting  up 
thin  canvas  tents  and  trying  to  make  a new  living  knowing  that  an 
unforgiving  arctic  winter  was  coming  fast,  then  watching  elders  die  of  the 
damp  and  cold. 

They  had  welcomed  the  Americans  into  a strange  land,  but  they  who  had 
lived  there  for  4,000  years  became  the  outsiders. 

For  nearly  half  a century,  this  forced  relocation  was  Denmark's  secret. 
Since  that  time,  the  elders  have  demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  land.  For  decades  they  had  been  ignored.  Until  now.  Now  a lawsuit 
is  forcing  Denmark  to  reconcile  its  past. 

A Climate  of  Fear 

The  installation  that  would  become  Thule  Air  Base  began  as  a weather 
station  built  in  1946  by  the  United  States  with  permission  from  Denmark. 
Though  the  installation  was  shrouded  in  secrecy,  court  records  say  that 
from  the  start  the  United  States  wanted  something  more.  "The  establishment 
of  a weather  station  would  shield  the  station's  obvious  military 
activities  from  the  rest  of  the  world,"  court  records  say. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Cold  War.  Being  close  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Greenland  provided  a refueling  stop  for  bombers  pointed  there  and  a good 
location  for  electronic  surveillance.  Plans  were  made  to  establish  an  air 
base,  which  would  need  a bigger  restricted  area.  This  would  mean  taking 
over  the  adjacent  land  where  Inughuit  hunted  fox  and  polar  bear,  including 
the  lands  the  Danish  called  Dundas  and  the  Inughuit  called  Uummannaq, 
which  was  about  three  miles  wide  and  five  miles  long. 

The  government  discussions  went  on  for  years,  but  the  Inughuit  were  told 
nothing.  The  matter  was  considered  "highly  classified."  Suddenly  in  May 
1953,  some  say  with  little  warning  and  others  say  with  no  warning,  the 
Danish  government  ordered  87  Inughuit  to  leave  to  make  way  for 
antiaircraft  guns.  Tribal  elders  say  they  were  forced  out;  the  Danish 
government  argued  that  the  tribe's  Flunters'  Council  requested  to  be 
relocated . 

Blankets  and  tents  were  distributed  as  houses  were  demolished.  "Inughuit 
were  told  they  had  no  right  to  return  either  to  Uummannaq  or  to  the  land 
surrounding  it,"  says  Aqqaluk  Lynge,  president  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar 
Conference,  which  links  Inuit  in  Canada,  Russia,  Alaska  and  Greenland. 

"They  knew  this  land  intimately  over  thousands  of  years.  It  sustained  them. 
Then,  in  an  instant,  it  was  forbidden." 

After  many  years  of  grief,  they  went  to  court  in  1996,  filing  a case 
that  is  now  before  the  Danish  Supreme  Court.  The  court  is  being  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  Inughuit  have  a right  to  return  to  Thule.  They  are 
seeking  closure  of  the  base,  where  close  to  800  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel 
and  civilians  work,  to  make  way  for  the  returnees. 

"The  serious  violation  of  human  rights  inflicted  upon  the  Inughuit  is 
well  established  by  scholars,  international  organizations,  victims' 
testimonies,"  Lynge  says.  "What  remains  to  happen  is  moving  back  . . . 
with  the  land  returned  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they  freely  hunted 
there . " 

Last  month  negotiators  from  Denmark,  the  United  States  and  Greenland 
announced  they  had  reached  an  agreement:  A piece  of  Dundas,  the  land  from 
which  they  were  removed,  would  be  returned  to  the  Inughuit. 


The  leader  of  Greenland's  Home  Rule  Government , Jonathan  Motzfeldt, 
called  the  agreement  a victory.  "We  will  now  have  access  to  the  area  from 
where  the  Thule  population  was  moved  in  1953/'  Motzfeldt  said. 

But  Lynge  said  the  Thule  tribe  did  not  help  negotiate  the  agreement,  and 
it  names  a small  portion  of  the  former  hunting  grounds  for  return.  "The 
location  there  is  only  5 percent  of  the  area  that  the  indigenous  people  of 
Thule  want  to  have  returned  or  be  compensated  for,"  Lynge  said. 

Lynge  said  the  people  would  wait  for  the  decision  by  Denmark's  Supreme 
Court  --  the  offer  is  too  little,  too  late,  too  many  people  have  died 
waiting  to  return. 

Ice  Land 

Greenland  is  a massive  island  like  a bowl  filled  with  ice.  Its  ice  cap 
covers  most  of  its  840,000  square  miles,  about  three  times  the  size  of 
Texas.  Greenland,  which  became  a colony  of  Denmark  in  1721  but  gained  home 
rule  within  the  Danish  kingdom  in  1979,  has  about  60,000  people,  most  of 
whom  are  indigenous:  the  Kitaamiut  in  the  west,  the  Tunumiut  in  the  east 
and  the  Inughuit,  once  called  Polar  Inuit,  in  the  north.  Many  of  the 
people,  who  live  on  the  coast  away  from  the  barren  ice  cap,  depend  on 
hunting,  mining,  fishing  and  tourism. 

In  the  far  north  tip,  close  to  the  North  Pole,  the  average  temperature 
is  minus  22.  Over  the  ice  cap  --  near  Qaanaaq  --  temperatures  range  from 
minus  53  degrees  to  10  degrees.  Greenland  produces  most  of  the  world's 
icebergs.  Only  the  toughest  people  survive  there. 

This  is  why  other  Greenlanders  idolize  the  Inughuit  who  moved  to  Qaanaaq 
from  Thule.  They  survived  by  hunting  in  the  desolate  north.  They  still 
hunt  by  kayak  and  dog  sled:  Motorized  boats  and  snowmobiles,  used  in  the 
other  arctic  villages,  are  outlawed. 

From  the  air,  one  can  see  the  Thule  base,  which  at  its  height  had  10,000 
people,  who  lived  in  buildings  connected  by  tunnels  in  a small  city  carved 
in  the  ice  between  mountains.  Now  it  is  home  to  a squadron  that  keeps 
track  of  thousands  of  objects  like  comets  and  satellites  that  orbit  Earth. 
It  is  where  the  United  States  may  install  a radar  as  part  of  the  "Son  of 
Star  Wars"  missile  defense  system. 

From  the  air,  one  can  also  see  some  of  the  houses  the  people  abandoned 
when  they  were  forced  out  in  1953. 

The  Move 

They  say  they  never  knew  the  relocation  was  coming,  although  there  were 
signs.  They  knew  something  was  wrong  when  the  local  trader  and  the  priest 
were  sent  away  for  a meeting  in  Copenhagen.  Nobody  explained  why.  When 
they  returned,  a meeting  was  called  at  the  school.  It  was  then  the  tribe 
was  told. 

Balika  Jensen  remembers  the  meeting.  "They  told  us  your  town  will  be 
eliminated  to  the  ground,"  she  said,  "and  you  have  to  leave  from  here  and 
the  people  were  confused  because  they  didn't  know  where  to  go  and  what  to 
do. " 

Jess  Henrik  Qujaukitsoq  was  out  hunting  when  he  heard  the  news.  "When  we 
went  back  to  Uummannaq,  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  themselves  to  move 
and  many  of  them  wept  while  packing,"  he  recalls.  "We  were  told  those  who 
resisted  would  not  get  a replacement  house.  The  Danes  said  it  was  the 
Americans  who  demanded  the  move." 

The  Danish  government  later  portrayed  the  move  as  something  the  Inughuit 
requested.  But  people  here  deny  that.  The  Inughuit  "were  not  people  who 
refused  anything  to  immense  power,"  says  Christian  Harlang,  an  attorney 
representing  them.  "They  didn't  consent.  They  just  received  it  as  an 
order . " 

Lynge  says  the  Inughuit  have  "a  very  open  society,  but  also  a fragile 
one.  You  can  do  whatever  you  want.  It  took  us  so  long  to  understand  that 
it  was  not  our  own  fault.  That  is  the  way  of  indigenous  people.  We  think 
people  are  good." 

Hingitaq  53 

Uusaqqak  Qujaukitsoq ' s house  is  circled  by  a green  picket  fence  on  a 
small  mound  of  a hill.  Stone  slabs  piled  upon  one  another  make  steps  that 


lead  to  his  door.  Inside  there  is  a pot  of  tea,  warmed  by  a candle 
underneath.  Pictures  of  lesus  hang  on  the  wall.  He  slips  from  English  to 
the  Inughuit  dialect  of  Greenlandic.  He  is  telling  the  story  of  his 
relocation.  In  fact,  he  is  telling  his  father's  story  of  the  relocation. 

When  his  father,  Qujaukitsoq  Qujaukitsoq,  died,  he  asked  his  son  to  keep 
telling  the  story.  His  father  had  spent  his  years  protesting  the  Danish 
version  of  events. 

Uusaqqak  was  3 when  it  happened.  He  was  too  old  to  be  carried  on  his 
mother's  back,  too  young  to  run  behind  the  dog  sled.  So  he  rode.  He 
remembers  the  tribe  members  moving  toward  a glacier.  "There  was  no  one  to 
lead  us  by  the  time  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  Our  parents 
consulted  about  which  way  they  wanted  to  go  and  said  their  goodbyes  and 
parted."  The  group  dispersed  to  four  locations. 

At  first  they  lived  in  tents  made  of  thin  cloth.  "I  remember  how  cold  it 
was  and  snow  was  already  on  the  ground  when  we  moved  into  the  house  that 
was  newly  erected.  The  houses  were  very  cold.  . . . They  told  our  parents 
if  they  moved,  they  would  live  in  comfortable  houses.  But  it  was  not  true. 
" The  move  was  in  May;  according  to  court  records,  it  was  not  until 
September  that  houses  were  built. 

Qujaukitsoq  said  some  elders  died  from  the  cold.  "I  want  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  know  what  has  happened,  that  this  process  can  no  longer  suppress 
us . " 

Elders  say  the  hunting  and  fishing  were  not  as  plentiful  as  in  their  old 
hunting  grounds.  The  move,  they  argue,  forced  them  to  change  the  culture 
and  become  more  dependent  on  money  and  canned  foods. 

"For  years,  we  who  were  exiled  thought  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  try 
to  put  the  terrible  event  behind  us,  and  to  make  a living  on  the  new  and 
less  plentiful  lands  we  were  told  to  occupy,"  Qujaukitsoq  says. 

Early  on,  his  father  and  other  people  spoke  up.  "They  tried  to  write  to 
the  government  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  for  compensation,  but  nothing 
happened,"  the  lawyer  Harlang  says.  "It  was  not  believed  they  were 
forcibly  moved." 

Then,  in  1985,  two  scholars,  lens  Brosted  and  Mads  Faegteborg,  published 
a book,  "Thule,  Hunting  People  and  Military  Bases."  They  documented  what 
the  elders  had  been  saying  all  along  --  they  had  been  forced  to  move. 

When  his  father  died  in  1996,  still  angry,  Uusaqqak  Qujaukitsoq  filed 
the  lawsuit  to  fight  for  the  right  to  return.  He  and  others  formed 
Hingitaq  53,  a group  representing  the  original  87  exiled  people  and  500  of 
their  descendants.  Hingitaq  means  "discarded"  in  the  Inughuit  dialect. 

Promises  Not  Kept 

Finally  after  a long  battle,  in  1999,  the  Eastern  High  Court  of  Denmark 
ruled  that  the  government  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  Inughuit.  It 
found  that  there  was  no  request  to  leave,  but  there  was  a meeting  on  May 
25,  1953,  "during  which  the  inspector  informed  the  people  present  about 
the  relocation  and  that  it  had  to  take  place  in  a few  days'  time.  Then  the 
people  were  promised  merchandise  and  new  houses  would  be  available  as 
compensation,  and  by  several  of  the  testimonies  given,  it  appears  that 
only  those  among  them  who  relocated  [without  being  forced]  were  to  get  new 
houses  as  compensation." 

The  court  found  that  the  lack  of  a formal  legal  objection  did  not  make 
the  move  voluntary,  and  that  Inughuit  were  not  a people  whose  nature  was 
to  challenge  authority. 

The  court  said  there  was  evidence  the  Danish  authorities  knew  long  in 
advance  of  the  American  plans.  "There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
authorities  from  giving  the  people  fair  notice  to  prepare  themselves  and 
to  carry  out  the  relocation,"  the  court  said,  and  perhaps  give  them  a ride 
by  ship  to  a new  village. 

It  ordered  the  Danish  government  to  pay  the  people  a total  of  500,000 
kroner,  worth  about  $59,000.  Harlang  calls  the  amount  scandalous.  "They 
had  some  justice  and  the  court  proved  there  was  a coverup  by  the  Danish 
government,"  Harlang  says,  "but  when  it  came  to  compensation,  it  was  very 
low. " 

The  decision  also  brought  a formal  apology  from  the  Danish  government. 

"Nobody,  today,  can  be  held  responsible  for  former  generations'  actions. 


close  to  50  years  ago/'  said  then-Prime  Minister  Poul  Nyrup  Rasmussen  in  a 
statement.  "But  in  the  spirit  of  the  Danish  Realm  and  with  respect  for 
Greenland  and  the  Thule  population,  the  Government  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
Danish  State,  convey  an  apology  --  utoqqaterpugut  --  to  Inughuit,  the 
population  of  Thule,  and  to  all  of  Greenland  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
decision  about  the  relocation  was  reached  and  carried  out  in  1953." 

While  the  court  found  that  the  people  were  wronged,  it  rejected  the 
solution  they  wanted,  the  right  to  return  to  Thule.  So  they  appealed  to 
the  Danish  Supreme  Court,  which  is  expected  to  rule  later  this  year. 

The  Yellow  House 

Balika  Densen  is  still  telling  her  story.  She  has  never  told  it  before. 
She  does  not  want  to  be  interrupted  for  details  and  clarification.  Her 
people  are  great  storytellers  and  sometimes  the  story  is  circular, 
progressing  little  by  little,  going  back  for  detail  and  moving  forward 
upon  acknowledgment. 

She  still  lives  in  the  settlement  she  was  taken  to,  but  now  in  a yellow 
house  on  the  beach,  with  electricity  and  telephone.  The  phone  rings. 

Someone  is  checking  to  see  whether  the  tide  is  out.  She  looks  south  out 
her  window,  then  reports  that  the  tide  is  low. 

Beyond  are  icebergs,  immense  and  mystical.  The  mountains  are  indeed 
higher  than  the  clouds.  She  tells  the  story  of  an  old  woman  who  was  forced 
to  move.  The  woman  had  no  house  at  the  new  place  and  lived  in  a damp  tent. 
She  developed  a cough. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  elders  to  complain.  "But  I could  hear  her  in  her 
tent  coughing,"  said  Balika  lensen.  Her  family  would  say  she  was  no  longer 
getting  up  because  of  the  cough.  Her  son  fed  her  pain  killers.  "The  house 
she  was  to  stay  in  was  finished  but  there  were  still  five  carpenters 
occupying  it.  We  went  to  visit  her.  I did  not  think  of  bringing  her 
something  warm.  I left  her  because  I had  a 1-year-old  baby  to  attend  to. 

She  had  a small  seal  oil  lamp  and  she  had  it  on.  And  I saw  she  was  trying 
to  get  something  to  drink.  She  had  a piece  of  ice  she  was  melting  over  the 
stove . " 

Balika  remembers  leaving.  Then  later  someone  shouted,  "My  grandmother  is 
dead!  My  grandmother  is  dead! 

"You  should  have  seen  her  son.  He  was  like  a baby  crying  for  his  mother. 
He  was  trying  to  make  her  alive  again.  It  was  horrible." 

She  is  crying  now,  again.  "A  carpenter  told  them  to  keep  a warm  glass  of 
lemonade  near  her  if  she  started  to  breathe  again,"  Balika  Densen  is 
saying.  "The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  is:  Why  had  he  given  those 
instructions  after  she  died?  Why  didn't  he  do  anything  before  she  died?" 

Balika  says  this  land  was  not  as  good  as  the  land  they  left.  People  died 
and  strange  things  happened  here  among  the  "discarded  people."  Balika 
still  does  not  believe  that  her  friend,  the  old  woman,  was  dead  when  they 
buried  her.  "People  were  saying  her  body  was  still  soft.  It  was  not  hard. 

It  was  a sign  she  was  not  dead.  When  she  was  buried,  all  of  a sudden  the 
dogs  started  howling  toward  the  churchyard.  It  was  as  if  they  could  hear, 
as  if  a human  being  was  making  sounds  up  there  even  though  no  one  was  up 
there,  as  if  they  were  scared  there  was  a ghost." 
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Water  settlements  bring  economic  promise,  newfound  power  to  Indians 
Saturday,  October  26,  2002 

SACATON,  Ariz.  (AP)  If  he  closes  his  eyes,  if  he  shuts  out  the  mile  after 


mile  of  fallow  fields  that  breed  only  brush  and  shriveled  mesquite,  Harlan 
Bohnee  can  still  see  when  this  valley  thrived. 

Neat  rows  of  cotton  camouflaged  the  desert,  painting  the  dusty  earth  an 
emerald  green.  Peach  trees  and  wild  spinach  sprouted  outside  his  boyhood 
home,  in  the  shadow  of  mountains  covered  with  cacti. 

Families  like  his  lived  off  the  land,  and  the  land  obliged  with  a bounty 
that  sustained  the  cultural  and  economic  existence  of  a community  whose 
very  name  means  "River  People."  His  ancestors  first  settled  the  region 
because  of  the  life-giving  waters  that  flowed  freely  into  hand-dug 
aqueducts . 

"That  was  the  basis  for  our  culture  the  river,"  says  the  66-year-old 
farmer,  who  learned  the  trade  from  his  father,  who  learned  from  his  father 
before.  "If  you  don't  have  water,  you  don't  have  anything. 

"You're  not  even  living." 

If  you  ask  Bohnee,  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  hasn't  really  been 
alive  for  years. 

Its  watershed,  like  those  traversing  so  many  of  the  nation's  Indian 
reservations,  was  drained  after  white  settlers  headed  West  and  began 
pumping  the  river  for  their  own  use.  Farmland  went  barren.  Irrigation 
canals  dried  up  and  became  littered  with  weeds  and  trash.  Self-sufficiency 
eroded  with  the  shrinking  river,  as  the  tribe  grew  more  reliant  on 
government  commodities. 

Today,  Bohnee  is  one  of  only  a handful  of  farmers  left  on  the  370,000- 
-acre  reservation,  which  sits  south  of  Phoenix  alongside  swelling  suburbs 
whose  golf  courses  and  stucco  houses  serve  as  the  Indians'  modern-day 
competitors  for  water. 

But  now  he  sees  promise  in  the  neglected  soil  that  spans  his  homeland. 

Legislation  introduced  last  month  in  Congress  would  guarantee  the 
community  of  17,000  Indians  about  2.1  billion  gallons  of  water  each  year 
enough  to  serve  roughly  3 million  people  and  give  the  tribe  $200  million 
in  federal  money  to  rebuild  its  dilapidated  irrigation  system. 

The  deal  is  one  of  dozens  of  Indian  water  settlements  in  negotiation 
over  the  past  25  years  as  Western  states,  the  federal  government,  farmers, 
industries  and  tribes  seek  to  sort  out  who  should  get  how  much  of  the 
region's  most  precious  resource. 

The  Gila  River  proposal,  among  the  largest  in  terms  of  how  much  water 
would  be  awarded,  comes  as  the  battle  for  liquid  gold  reaches  new  heights 
in  the  West.  With  severe  drought  draining  rivers  and  reservoirs,  some 
towns  ran  dry  this  summer  while  neighbors  waged  war  over  century-old  water 
rights . 

For  non-Indians,  the  settlements  mean  certainty  about  how  much  water 
they're  due  in  wet  times  or  dry.  For  the  tribes,  they  carry  the  prospect 
of  economic  development  and,  for  some,  a return  to  traditional 
agricultural  practices. 

They  also  bring  something  else:  Newfound  bargaining  power  to  a group 
that  has  always  had  little. 

"At  one  level,  it's  very  frightening  to  other  water  users,"  says  Daniel 
McCool,  director  of  the  University  of  Utah's  American  West  Center  and  the 
author  of  several  books  on  Indian  water  settlements. 

"These  water  settlements  are  the  treaties  of  this  century,  the  way  the 
land  settlements  were  the  treaties  of  last  century.  They  are  critically 
important,  and  will  have  profound  consequences  for  Indian  country  for  all 
future  generations  to  come." 

Like  the  land  they  first  took  from  the  Indians,  white  settlers  saw  the 
West's  streams  and  rivers  as  their  sole  domain  and  dug  their  own  canals  to 
irrigate  arid  pastures.  They  also  developed  a new  legal  system  to 
delineate  water  rights:  Whoever  first  diverted  and  used  the  water  had  the 
right  to  that  resource  over  all  subsequent  claimants. 

Yet  their  doctrine  of  "prior  appropriation, " meant  to  serve  the  miners, 
ranchers  and  farmers  who  became  the  prevailing  political  forces  in  the 
West,  faced  an  unlikely  challenge  from  their  old  adversaries. 

In  1905,  a Dustice  Department  attorney  in  Montana  filed  suit  on  behalf 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  seeking  water  for  a proposed 
irrigation  project.  He  argued  that  when  the  United  States  established  the 
reservation,  it  implicitly  reserved  the  right  to  enough  water  to  sustain 


the  land. 

Though  the  position  was  contrary  to  prior  appropriation , primarily 
because  white  farmers  had  been  using  the  water  while  the  Indians  had  not, 
a judge  agreed.  Three  years  later,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
ruling  in  the  first  of  a series  of  decisions  creating  federal  reserved 
water  rights  for  Indians. 

But  these  victories  rarely  resulted  in  actual  water  for  the  reservations 
because  few  had  any  modern  delivery  systems  or  the  money  to  construct  them 
With  their  land  held  in  trust  by  the  government,  Indians  couldn't  obtain 
bank  loans  to  build  irrigation  canals,  and  Congress  was  slow  to  fork  over 
cash . 

Their  so-called  right  became  little  more  than  a worthless  claim.  While 
communities  such  as  Gila  River  withered,  non-Indian  farmers  and  expanding 
cities  diverted  more  water  for  their  needs. 

"Economies  grew  around  the  reservations  and  they  began  using  the  water 
under  Western  water  law,  never  realizing  that  under  federal  law  that  water 
had  a prior  hold  on  it,"  says  Pamela  Williams,  director  of  the  Interior 
Department's  office  of  Indian  water  rights  settlements. 

"Mistakes  were  made.  Things  were  not  handled  as  they  could've  been,  and 
tribes  feel  that  they  definitely  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick." 

One  by  one,  tribes  began  asserting  their  water  rights  in  court  sometimes 
suing  independently,  sometimes  intervening  in  pending  cases  brought  by 
states  or  non-Indians.  A few  early  settlements  were  reached  in  the  1960s, 
but  once  again  promises  of  water  delivery  went  unfilled.  By  the  late  1970s 
court  rulings  had  turned  less  favorable  for  the  tribes,  including  one 
giving  state  courts  the  authority  to  resolve  Indian  water  claims. 

With  Western  leaders  concerned  about  the  impact  of  Indian  claims  on 
future  development,  and  tribes  worried  they  couldn't  win  in  court,  the 
federal  government  began  calling  on  all  sides  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table . 

In  1978,  the  750-member  Ak-Chin  Indian  tribe,  located  just  south  of  the 
Gila  River  reservation,  became  the  first  Indian  community  to  settle  its 
claims  under  the  federal  negotiating  process. 

Approved  by  Congress  in  1984,  the  settlement  mandated  delivery  of  75,000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  the  reservation  beginning  in  1988.  It  also 
allowed  the  community  to  lease  another  10,000  acre-feet  annually  to 
provide  water  for  a development  north  of  Phoenix. 

One  acre-foot  is  about  326,000  gallons,  enough  to  cover  an  acre  of  land 
with  a foot  of  water. 

Seventeen  settlements  have  been  approved  since,  according  to  Williams. 
Twenty  more  remain  in  negotiation,  and  other  tribes  await  their  chance  to 
bargain . 

Not  every  tribe  wants  the  water  for  farming.  Some  are  seeking  to  protect 
streams  and  species  they  consider  sacred.  Others  no  longer  have  use  for 
the  water  and  intend  to  lease  it  back  to  non-Indian  users,  something 
opponents  fear  will  result  in  a high-stakes  bidding  war. 

In  return  for  settlement,  tribes  agree  to  waive  all  future  claims  to 
their  federal  reserved  water  rights. 

Yet  the  process  is  hardly  without  strife.  Settlements  involve  nearly 
every  significant  watershed  in  the  West  and  thousands  of  users.  Some 
negotiations  last  for  decades  the  Gila  River  case  began  in  1974  and  are 
fraught  with  some  of  the  same  underlying  attitudes  that  plagued  early 
white-Indian  relations. 
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West  End:  All  fishing  halted  on  Quillayute  River 

2002-10-27 

by  DEFF  CHEW 

LAPUSH  --  Extremely  low  Quillayute  River  flow  levels  have  led  the 
Quileute  tribe  to  curtail  net  fishing  for  salmon  until  rains  replenish  the 
waterway. 

The  announcement  Saturday  ends  a week  of  controversy  in  which  West  End 
sport  fishermen  and  fishing  guides  protested  tribal  net  fishing  after  the 
state  closed  the  Quileute  River  to  sport  salmon  angling  Oct.  19. 

In  addition  to  the  tribe's  curtailment  of  net  fishing,  all  fishing  in 
the  Quillayute  River  system  has  been  halted  until  state  and  tribal 
fisheries  managers  determine  flow  levels  have  risen  enough  to  allow  salmon 
to  move  upstream. 

Effective  today,  all  sport  fisheries  will  close  until  further  notice  on 
the  Bogachiel,  Calawah,  Dickey  and  Sol  Due  rivers  --  all  tributaries  to 
the  Quillayute  River  system  --  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
officials  said. 
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Plan  is  in  place  to  pipe  clean  water  to  Blackfeet  towns 
By  MICHAEL  3AMIS0N  of  the  Missoulian 
October  27,  2002 

BROWNING  - Along  a parched  stretch  of  high  desert  between  Mad  Wolf 
Mountain  and  Appistoki  Peak,  on  the  crackling  dry  shoulder  of  Two  Medicine 
Ridge,  a trickle  of  water  seeps  into  thirsty  dirt. 

The  dark  stain  shrinks  from  the  soil  almost  immediately,  scorched  away 
by  the  windblown  heat  of  an  August  sun. 

Kiowa  resident  Alex  Smoling  screws  the  cap  back  on  his  water  bottle  and 
looks  west  to  where  he  collected  that  trickle,  to  the  quickly  shrinking 
snowfields  that  cling  to  the  jagged  eastern  lip  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

Then  he  turns  and  walks  east  by  southeast,  crunching  through  brown  grass 
toward  the  cattail  headdress  of  Willow  Creek,  following  the  flow  downhill, 
toward  the  stock  well  he  dug  15  years  ago,  the  well  that  dried  up  two 
years  back. 

Beneath  his  feet,  slipping  silent  through  sandy  soil  and  rock,  pushing 
through  clumps  of  root  and  dirt,  the  water  he  poured  filters  its  way 
slowly  toward  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  town  of  Browning. 

Along  the  way,  the  trickle  picks  up  iron  from  the  rock,  manganese  from 
the  soil,  salt  from  the  earth,  as  it  works  its  way  down,  down,  finally 
joining  an  icy  ground  water  reservoir  fed  by  crystal-clean  glaciers  and 
high  mountain  snows. 

Fifteen  miles  away,  Darrell  Kipp  twists  his  tap  in  Browning,  opening  a 
line  between  his  kitchen  sink  and  that  dark  reservoir,  a line  interrupted 
only  by  a chlorine  treatment  plant. 

First,  in  a trickle,  then,  in  a rush,  the  water  fills  his  glass. 

"But  it  doesn't  look  like  water  here,"  Kipp  says.  "It's  black  and  gooey. 
It's  sludge,  really.  I don't  drink  faucet  water  anymore,  that's  for  sure." 

Instead,  Kipp  drinks  commercial  water  bottled  by  the  tribe  - clean, 
clear  water  sold  under  the  name  "Kimi,"  the  Blackfeet  word  for  water.  It 
is  pumped  from  deep  springs  off  the  reservation. 

Kipp  is  on  the  Kimi  board  of  directors,  and  as  a longtime  Browning 
native  knows  as  well  as  anyone  the  value  of  a clean  glass  of  water. 

For  years.  Browning's  water  has  poured  thick  from  the  tap,  a vile  brew 


steeped  black  and  metallic  on  the  tongue  by  the  chemical  interaction 
between  the  city's  oxidizing  chlorine  and  nature's  iron  and  manganese. 

City  officials  have  issued  boil  orders,  paid  claims  for  ruined  laundry  - 
white  sheets  stained  iron-red  in  the  wash  - and  finally  cut  off  all  new 
home  construction  until  a cleaner  and  more  drought-proof  water  source 
could  be  found.  The  result:  Browning  currently  is  short  1,000  homes,  with 
as  many  as  15  or  20  people  crammed  into  a two-bedroom  house. 

But  there  will  be  no  relief  until  clean  water  flows. 

Back  down  the  road,  just  five  miles  from  the  spot  where  Smoling  poured 
his  trickle  into  the  dust,  the  reservation  town  of  East  Glacier  straddles 
the  banks  of  Midvale  Creek.  The  creek  spills  from  Glacier  National  Park, 
from  the  flanks  of  Bison  and  Bearhead  and  Squaw  mountains,  from  the  great 
rampart  that  is  Montana's  Rocky  Mountain  Front. 

Here,  Bill  Grant,  like  Kipp,  passes  by  the  tap,  heading  instead  for  the 
jug  of  bottled  water.  Referring  to  the  city's  water.  Grant  says,  "I  wash 
my  teeth  with  the  stuff,  but  I certainly  don't  drink  it  down." 

Grant  is  president  of  the  East  Glacier  Water  and  Sewer  District,  and  he 
calls  it  "the  stuff"  instead  of  calling  it  water  because  it  comes  from  the 
faucet  tea-brown  with  dirt,  a concoction  stirred  up  straight  from  the 
turbid  flow  of  Midvale. 

Turbidity  in  East  Glacier's  water  sometimes  hits  1,000  NTU's 
(nephelometric  turbidity  units,  a measure  of  "cloudiness"  in  water).  The 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  says  municipal  drinking  water 
should  not  exceed  1 NTU. 

"Which  means  that  in  East  Glacier  your  water  is  brown,"  said  Carole 
Boerner.  "Your  water  is  very,  very  brown.  Basically,  it's  full  of  dirt." 

Boerner  is  an  environmental  engineering  consultant  who  designs  water  and 
sewer  facilities  for  the  federal  Indian  Health  Services  agency. 

Lately,  she's  been  designing  a combined  solution  for  both  Browning  and 
East  Glacier,  a project  Grant  says  "is  the  greatest  project  in  Montana, 
but  nobody  knows  about  it." 

The  same  could  be  said  for  this  country's  water  woes,  which  are  repeated 
in  town  after  town  east  of  the  Divide:  To  echo  Grant,  it  is  the  greatest 
problem  in  Montana,  and  nobody  knows  about  it. 

This  world  is  wet.  From  space,  it  appears  a pale  blue  dot,  not  a brown 
sphere,  because  so  much  of  it  is  under  water. 

But  with  water,  water  everywhere,  there  is  increasingly  not  a drop  to 
drink. 

Of  all  the  Earth's  water,  about  97  percent  is  salt  water  coursing 
through  seas  and  oceans. 

Another  2 percent  is  locked  frozen  at  the  poles  and  in  mountain  glaciers, 
accounting  for  some  70  percent  of  the  fresh  water  out  there. 

More  is  caught  in  clouds,  more  deep  underground.  (In  fact,  clouds  hold 
six  times  as  much  water  as  do  all  the  world's  rivers  combined.) 

That  leaves  a fraction  of  1 percent  available  for  drinking,  and  most  of 
that  is  sucked  up  by  irrigated  agriculture. 

Clean,  fresh  water,  then,  can  be  hard  to  come  by,  even  on  a world  as  wet 
as  this  one. 

Already,  the  United  Nations  estimates  1.2  billion  people  drink  dirty 
water  every  day.  Some  of  them  live  in  places  like  India.  Some  of  them  live 
in  Browning. 

At  current  rates  of  consumption,  the  UN  predicts  nearly  3 billion  will 
drink  dirty  water,  or  not  enough  water,  in  the  next  25  years.  Some  of  them 
will  live  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Mexico.  Some  will  live  in  the 
desert  of  eastern  Montana. 

All  over  the  world,  pumps  are  pulling  down  deep  and  ancient  aquifers 
faster  than  those  underground  reservoirs  are  being  recharged.  Most  of  the 
water  - some  70  percent  - is  used  for  irrigation,  which  grows  40  percent 
of  the  food  needed  to  sustain  a growing  population. 

That  population,  in  turn,  needs  more  water. 

In  America,  where  abundant  clean  water  from  the  tap  is  generally  taken 
for  granted,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  problems  as  belonging  to  someone 
somewhere  else. 


If  China's  Yellow  River  dries  up  before  it  hits  the  ocean,  for  instance, 
does  it  really  matter  to  a Montana  farmer? 

But  here  at  home,  the  mighty  Colorado  River  is  but  a sorry  trickle  by 
the  time  it  arrives  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  last  year,  the  Rio  Grande 
dried  up.  Those  rivers  are  tapped  by  farmers  and  cities,  by  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  and  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Closer  to  home,  Montana's  Bighole  River  dried  up  two  years  ago,  just 
like  the  Yellow  River,  running  dry  within  eyeshot  of  its  origins  atop  the 
Divide,  pulled  down  by  drought  and  irrigation. 

The  desert  country  of  Iordan  gets  more  rain  (12  inches  a year)  than  does 
much  of  eastern  Montana. 

"I  believe  water  is  the  biggest  environmental  issue  we  face  in  the  21st 
century  in  terms  of  both  quantity  and  quality,"  EPA  Administrator  Christie 
Whitman  said  earlier  this  year,  during  a nationwide  call  for  conservation. 

Water  is  not  only  an  environmental  issue,  though.  It  is  an  economic 
issue . 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a nearly  $40  million 
backlog  in  funding  requests  for  Montana  water  projects  alone,  with  20 
communities  looking  to  tap  into  more  and  better  water.  Included  in 
Montana's  $40  million  of  requests  is  a $2  million  pool  for  Cut  Bank  that 
would  hold  a month  and  a half's  worth  of  water,  just  enough  to  survive  the 
drought  days  of  summer. 

A much  larger  project  centered  on  the  Rocky  Boys  Reservation  comes  with 
a $200  million  price  tag,  and  would  quench  the  thirst  of  7,000  homes  in  20 
Montana  towns. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  biggest  of  the  big  Western  states,  Texas, 
recently  proposed  a $108  billion  water  program,  big  bucks  even  in  a state 
the  size  of  Texas. 

And  California,  forever  thirsty,  has  a plan  to  suck  fresh  water  from 
northern  coastal  rivers  and  float  it  south  in  giant  plastic  baggies.  Sound 
crazy?  Perhaps  not  much  crazier  than  the  fact  that  Butte  currently  pumps 
60  percent  of  its  city  water  up  and  over  the  Continental  Divide  from  the 
Bighole  at  a cost  of  $1,000  per  day,  but  does  not  have  water  meters  on 
most  homes. 

Right  here  at  home  in  Montana,  drought  and  pollution  and  urban  growth 
and  industrial  use  have  left  ever  more  people  scrambling  for  what  is  the 
same  amount  of  water  that  existed  when  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  what  they 
called  the  "Great  American  Desert." 

Havre  has  trouble  encouraging  economic  development  because  no  one  wants 
to  live  in  a town  short  on  water,  and  where  what  water  there  is  might 
bleach  your  lawn  white  with  salt. 

Oilmont  and  Sage  Creek  aren't  taking  any  more  people  onto  their 
community  systems,  lest  the  dry  get  drier. 

Melstone  "barely  had  enough  water  to  get  through  last  summer,"  according 
to  Bill  O'Connel,  and  Cut  Bank  "barely  had  a trickle  left  in  the  creek." 

O'Connel  is  a ground-water  technician  for  Great  Falls-based  Montana 
Rural  Water  Systems,  a group  that  helps  small  towns  with  issues  of 
drinking  water  quantity  and  quality. 

"It's  been  getting  worse  and  worse  the  last  few  years  as  the  drought 
took  hold,"  he  said.  "If  some  of  these  places  don't  get  some  snowpack, 
they  won't  make  it.  Plain  and  simple." 

Laurel  officials  put  a dike  in  the  Yellowstone  River  to  keep  the  water 
above  the  city's  intake  valves.  Cut  Bank  did  the  same. 

Lavina  and  Roundup  got  mighty  dusty  last  summer,  even  dustier  the  summer 
before. 

Galata  has  lost  half  its  city  wells.  Hobson  lost  15. 

"The  days  of  green  lawns  are  over,"  O'Connel  said.  "Some  of  these  towns 
aren't  looking  at  much  of  a future.  I mean,  you're  not  going  to  grow 
without  water. " 

In  Browning,  the  city  hasn't  grown  for  years.  Houses,  officials  say, 
need  water  to  grow,  and  that  black  goo  pouring  from  Kipp's  tap  isn't  good 
enough  to  sprout  houses. 

But  hope  is  hovering  like  a welcome  rain  cloud  on  the  horizon,  hope  in 
the  form  of  a many-mile  pipeline  connecting  Kipp's  tap  to  the  cool,  clear 
waters  of  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake.  Along  the  way,  the  pipe  will  cut 


through  East  Glacier,  quenching  two  thirsts  with  one  squirt. 

East  Glacier,  according  to  Bill  Grant,  has  had  water  trouble  for  decades 
Midvale  Creek  runs  dirty,  especially  when  swollen  by  spring  runoff,  and 
it's  hard  work  to  get  the  dirt  out. 

In  the  late  1970s,  town  leaders  received  some  help  from  the  USDA's  Rural 
Development  office,  and  were  able  to  float  a bond  for  a new  water  and 
sewer  system.  The  new  system.  Grant  said,  abandoned  Midvale  in  favor  of 
deep  wells. 

"East  Glacier  was  supposed  to  have  great  water,"  he  said.  "But  within 
days  it  became  apparent  it  was  no  good  at  all.  The  wells  were  full  of  iron 
The  water  was  no  good." 

In  addition,  drought  pulled  the  water  level  down  in  the  wells,  so  there 
wasn't  enough  anyway. 

The  city  leaders  abandoned  the  wells,  returned  to  Midvale,  and  defaulted 
on  their  bond,  arguing  that  they  had  paid  for  a functioning  water  system, 
not  a dry,  iron-filled  well. 

The  East  Glacier  Water  and  Sewer  District  remains  the  only  Montana  water 
district  to  have  defaulted  on  a bond,  making  it  tough  to  find  credit  for 
further  water  system  work. 

Shortly  after  East  Glacier  returned  to  Midvale  Creek  for  its  water,  the 
state  began  monitoring  drinking  water  there.  Usually,  the  water  failed  to 
pass  the  test,  as  it  was  turbid  with  dirt. 

Soon,  every  billing  notice  had  a boil  order  attached,  and  the  city 
effectively  has  been  under  a boil  order  for  nearly  a decade.  Chlorine 
helps  with  some  contaminants,  but  will  not  kill  giardia  cysts,  for 
instance,  that  attach  themselves  to  the  dirt  in  East  Glacier's  water. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  first  boil  orders  when  things  turned  ugly. 
Grant  recalls. 

The  Blackfeet  Nation  owned  the  dam  on  Midvale,  and  so  controlled  flows. 
But  the  city  and  its  water  district  did  not  want  to  give  up  any  authority 
to  the  tribe.  Meanwhile,  the  state  and  federal  governments  were  battling 
over  jurisdiction,  trying  to  decide  who  would  enforce  drinking  water  laws 
in  East  Glacier. 

At  the  same  time,  the  district  cut  off  a tribal  member's  water  when  the 
bill  went  unpaid.  That  case  trickled  through  tribal  court,  a tangle  of 
tribal  member's  rights  versus  an  independent  water  district.  The  tribe 
owned  the  water,  but  did  not  own  the  pipes  and  distribution  system. 

Eventually,  the  district  lost;  it  could  not  shut  off  tribal  members, 
even  if  they  didn't  pay  their  bills. 

"Well,  that  started  some  serious  negotiations,"  Grant  said.  "We  had  many 
public  meetings,  some  of  which  were  very  nasty." 

In  East  Glacier,  repeated  attempts  to  clean  up  Midvale  water  were 
failing. 

Up  the  road  in  Browning,  people  were  drinking  sludge. 

Down  in  Helena,  Rural  Development  wanted  the  money  it  had  loaned  East 
Glacier. 

"That's  when  Carole  (Boerner)  called  and  said  let's  get  together,"  Grant 
said . 

Getting  together  meant  creating  a coalition  between  the  two  towns,  the 
state,  the  federal  government,  the  tribe  and  area  residents,  tribal  and 
nontribal  alike. 

The  key  to  it  all.  Grant  said,  was  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

"The  tribe  really  showed  some  vision,"  Grant  said.  "They  just  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  started  going  after  money." 

Tribal  member  Stu  Miller  was  hired  to  scare  up  the  cash,  and  in  a few 
short  years  he  amassed  some  $12  million. 

Late  last  summer,  the  East  Glacier  Water  and  Sewer  District  agreed  to 
give  up  all  its  assets  to  the  tribe,  as  well  as  all  its  debt.  The  tribe 
negotiated  a new  value  for  the  failed  East  Glacier  water  system,  talking 
down  the  debt  to  Rural  Development  from  $700,000  to  $200,000. 

The  cities  will  use  the  $12  million  to  tap  into  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake, 
a clear  blue  jewel  set  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  bisected  by  the 
Glacier  National  Park  border. 

Crews  are  nearly  done  installing  the  intake  system  there,  which  will 


pipe  water  to  a treatment  plant  expected  to  be  built  next  summer. 

The  pipe  will  hit  East  Glacier  first,  perhaps  by  Duly  2003.  Then,  it 
will  be  laid  to  Browning. 

(Currently,  that  stretch  is  in  limbo  due  to  right  of  way  access  problems. 
Back  when  the  federal  government  granted  each  Indian  40  acres,  few  Indians 
had  wills.  The  land  passed  down  to  all  their  children,  and  all  their 
children's  children.  Now,  as  many  as  150  people  own  one  40-acre  plot, 
complicating  issues  of  pipeline  right  of  way.) 

"The  turf  wars  finally  went  away  when  people  got  thirsty  enough,"  Grant 
said.  "In  the  end,  it  doesn't  really  make  any  difference  who's  providing 
the  service,  as  long  as  the  service  provides  clean  water.  That's  what  it 
comes  down  to.  Battles  over  turf  have  to  give  way  when  clean  water  is  at 
stake.  Without  clean  water,  you've  got  nothing." 

The  new  system,  Boerner  said,  should  increase  flows  as  well  as  water 
quality.  Browning  currently  has  about  550  gallons  per  minute  available. 

The  new  system  will  provide  3,000  gallons  per  minute. 

"It's  really  good  news  for  this  town,"  Boerner  said.  "We  had  exhausted 
every  ground  water  source  in  Browning.  There  were  no  other  good  options." 

Stu  Miller  agrees,  and  he  has  raised  12  million  good  reasons  to  get  the 
job  done. 

"Our  water  looks  ugly,"  Miller  said.  It  sometimes  doesn't  taste  so  good, 
it  smells,  and  whether  it's  good  for  you,  well,  I guess  I'm  not  qualified 
to  comment  on  that." 

He  can,  however,  comment  on  the  speed  with  which  his  coffee  maker  clogs 
when  using  Browning  tap  water. 

"But  if  I use  bottled  water,  the  coffee  maker  doesn't  clog.  Go  figure." 

He  expects  clog-free  days  once  the  new  system  is  online. 

He  also  expects  new  arrivals  as  the  construction  moratorium  is  peeled 
back. 

"Growth  has  absolutely  been  limited  by  water,"  Miller  said.  "There  are 
many,  many  tribal  members  living  off  the  reservation  who  would  love  to 
come  home.  But  first  we  need  the  water." 

Already,  he  said,  the  local  planning  office  has  chosen  land  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  town,  subdividing  for  168  homes.  They  have  started 
grading  the  land,  laying  new  pipes,  paving  streets. 

Said  Miller,  "We'll  build  when  the  water  flows." 

He  is  lucky,  he  said.  He  lives  in  a town  where  the  water  is  expected  to 
flow  again. 

The  farther  you  move  from  the  mountains  and  their  snowpack,  however,  the 
less  likely  that  the  water  will  flow  any  time  soon. 

"This  is  dry,  dry  country,"  Miller  said,  "and  I think  sometimes  people 
forget  that.  Every  drop  that  is  polluted  or  wasted  is  a drop  that  someone 
needs.  It  isn't  just  in  Browning.  Towns  all  over  Montana  should  expect  a 
wake-up  call. 

"If  you  don't  have  water,"  he  said,  "you  don't  have  spit." 

Reporter  Michael  Damison  can  be  reached  at  (406)  862-0324 
or  at  mjamison@missoulian.com. 
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Demo  official  tries  to  rally  Indians  to  vote 
By  DODI  RAVE  LEE 
Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
Tuesday,  October  22,  2002 

Frank  Lamere  has  been  traveling  from  state  to  state  encouraging  American 


Indians  to  vote  and  make  a difference  in  the  2002  elections. 

"There  is  unity  when  there  is  unity  of  purpose/'  said  LaMere,  a National 
Democratic  Committee  member.  "I  am  helping  to  ensure  that  tribes  develop 
those  relationships  that  will  help  them  in  the  political  process." 

LaMere,  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  has  spoken  to  thousands  of 
American  Indian  voters  in  the  last  two  months  during  rallies,  school 
assemblies,  political  events  and  community  gatherings  throughout  Montana, 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  California,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

Getting  involved 

With  a host  of  elections  - county,  state  and  tribal  - taking  place  now 
and  culminating  in  November,  American  Indian  people  are  getting  involved 
in  the  voting  process  for  good  reason. 

They  could  determine  the  balance  of  power  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  well  as 
set  the  course  for  future  generations  on  tribal  issues  ranging  from 
overhauling  a North  Dakota  tribal  constitution,  to  determining  who  can 
belong  to  a tribe  in  Montana. 

In  tribal  elections,  some  American  Indian  people  are  calling  for  change 
of  the  highest  order. 

"Our  tribe  is  at  a crossroads  at  this  election,"  said  Susan  Davis 
Decoteau,  Project  Peacemaker  director  at  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation 
in  North  Dakota.  She  helped  oversee  a yearlong  constitutional  convention 
committee  that  created  a new  tribal  constitution. 

Tribal  citizens  will  vote  on  the  proposal  today.  "They  can  vote  yes  for 
the  new  constitution  and  at  least  hope  for  a better  future  or  they  can 
keep  going  with  the  current  one  into  a black  hole  toward  self  destruction, 

" said  Decoteau.  "This  constitution  gives  us  hope." 

A number  of  complaints 

Turtle  Mountain  Tribal  Councilman  Ron  Peltier  does  not  support  the  new 
constitution  and  cited  a number  of  complaints  about  the  document.  "It's 
dangerous,"  said  Peltier.  "You're  giving  too  much  power  to  one  person. 

That  person  is  the  chairman." 

Meanwhile,  two  groups  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana  are 
stepping  up  their  own  tribal  amendment  campaigns.  Citizens  of  the  Salish, 
Kootenai  and  Pend  d 'Oreille  Tribe  are  being  asked  to  cast  a vote  to 
determine  who  can  belong  to  the  tribe. 

"It's  a scary  election.  Very,  very  scary,"  said  Marie  Torosian,  an 
enrolled  Salish  and  Pend  d'Oreille  tribal  citizen  who  opposes  the  measure. 
Lineal  descendancy,  she  said,  could  dramatically  increase  tribal 
enrollment  and  lead  to  the  tribe's  demise  of  culture  and  resources. 

Supporters  of  the  Split  Family  Support  Group  initiative  want  to 
eliminate  the  tribe's  one-quarter  degree  American  Indian  blood  requirement. 
The  group  wants  to  determine  tribal  citizenship  based  on  lineal 
descendancy  to  the  tribe. 

Flathead  resident  Regina  Parot  sees  the  matter  as  one  that  will  correct 
enrollment  irregularities  of  the  past.  "We  have  full  brothers  and  sisters, 
some  enrolled,  some  not.  We're  trying  to  put  our  families  back  together." 

The  group  is  now  suing  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because  it  has 
failed  to  set  a date  for  the  special  election. 

As  tribal  citizens  wage  support  for  tribal  elections,  others  have  been 
working  steadily  to  increase  voter  registration  among  American  Indian 
people.  The  efforts  are  strongest  among  the  Democratic  party. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  registered  more  than  9,000  voters 
for  this  year's  election.  And  67  percent  of  new  voters  in  five  Oklahoma 
counties  with  a heavy  Cherokee  population  registered  as  Democrats. 

Montana  Democratic  Party  Tribal  Campaign  Coordinator  Darrell  LaMere,  a 
brother  of  Frank  LaMere,  of  Nebraska,  has  been  recruiting  voters. 

"All  the  tribal  councils  have  made  an  effort  to  make  tribal  people  know 
their  vote  does  count,"  said  Darrell  LaMere.  "There  has  been  an  aggressive 
get-out-the-vote  registration  drive  on  all  the  Montana  reservations . We 
either  matched  or  succeeded  new  registration  drives  compared  to  2000." 

Furthermore,  American  Indians  in  Big  Sky  country  are  doing  more  than 
voting.  They  also  have  been  actively  pursuing  state  legislature  positions. 

"In  the  long  run  we  can  become  a political  force  in  this  state,"  said 


LaMere,  of  Montana.  "We've  already  proven  that  with  six  American  Indian 
legislators.  It  could  be  more,  but  it  has  to  be  nurtured  constantly.  We 
have  to  keep  people  aware  of  the  issues.  We  are  affected  by  political 
decisions  daily. " 

And  in  South  Dakota,  more  than  5,000  American  Indians  have  been 
registered  in  Rapid  City  alone  through  the  American  Indian  American  Voter 
Education  and  Registration  Project  of  the  United  Sioux  Tribes. 

"American  Indian  people  in  South  Dakota  have  mounted  an  unprecedented 
effort  with  regard  to  get-out-the-vote  activities,"  said  Frank  LaMere. 

"One  that  will  certainly  result  in  the  tribes  making  tremendous  impact  at 
the  polls." 

But  the  overwhelming  number  of  new  registrants  is  now  under  FBI  scrutiny 
for  voter  registration  fraud.  Where  were  the  feds,  asked  LaMere,  when 
American  Indian  voters  rights  in  South  Dakota  were  being  trampled  on? 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  August  filed  a voting  rights 
lawsuit  in  federal  court  on  behalf  of  tribal  members  from  two  South  Dakota 
reservations,  alleging  they  have  been  discriminated  against. 

The  suit  says  South  Dakota  has  implemented  more  than  600  voting  statutes 
over  the  past  30  years  without  obtaining  the  necessary  federal  pre- 
clearance. 

"It's  so  interesting  that  red  flags  were  never  raised  by  South  Dakota 
Republicans  regarding  those  irregularities,  which  have  been  there  and 
brought  to  light  a generation  ago,"  said  LaMere. 

Secretary  of  State  Joyce  Flazeltine  has  said  that  the  state  is  in 
compliance  with  federal  law  and  that  her  office  recently  filed  documents 
for  Justice  Department  review. 

LaMere  describes  the  power  of  the  American  Indian  vote  in  South  Dakota 
as  "ironic." 

"The  most  impoverished,  the  most  ignored,  the  most  disenfranchised  of 
all  of  the  people  in  this  country  will  determine  who  controls  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  this  election  cycle.  That's  how  important  the  American  Indian 
vote  is  in  2002." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  402-473-7240  at  jrave@journalstar . com . 
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Oct.  2002 

Ah-Flo  My  Relations,  Bill  Janklow  has  attacked  Tribal  Sovereignty 
again  today.  Fie  is  running  for  Congress  and  needs  the  Indian-hating 
vote.  The  worst  part  of  this  election  is  that  Janklow  is  depending  on 
Indian  people  to  stay  in  office.  FHi s whole  political  career  is  built  of 
his  belief  that  he  can  spit  in  our  face  and  we  will  take  it.  Fie  knows  we 
can  kick  him  out  of  office  anytime  we  see  fit  to  vote,  but  he  is  betting 
he  can  slap  Indians  in  the  face  to  get  white  votes,  and  Indians  will 
roll  over  for  him.  For  over  three  decades  this  Indian-hating  son  of 
Custer  has  depended  on  Indians  to  be  silent  and  let  him  defile  us.  Fie 
has  taken  our  lands,  diminished  our  sovereignty,  stolen  our  water, 
abused  our  sick  and  elderly,  taken  our  kids,  defiled  our  culture, 
advocated  a "bullet  in  the  head"  for  Indian  leaders  and  laid  waste  to 
our  sacred  Fle'Sapa  for  white  economics.  Fie  has  been  completely  out  front 
with  his  continuing  attacks  on  Indian  people,  he  brags  about  destroying 
us  and  laughs  at  our  lack  of  spirit  to  fight  back.  Janklow  is  where  he 
is  because  Indian  people  give  him  permission  to  step  on  them,  we  have 
remained  on  our  knees  no  matter  what  he  does  for  three  decades,  now  he 


depends  on  us  continuing  to  kneel.  What  is  wrong  with  us,  you  and  me,  to 
make  us  let  Custer  ride  through  our  camps  without  lifting  a red  hand  to 
stop  him?  As  our  grandparents  watch  lanklow  tear  our  people  apart  in 
front  of  their  eyes,  I wonder  what  they  think?  Would  they  be  happy  in 
their  graves  if  all  of  us  woke  up  and  decided  to  stop  lanklow?  We  can. 

The  wasicu  has  given  us  the  weapon  to  protect  our  helpless  ones  with, 
what  can  keep  us  for  throwing  the  switch  or  pulling  the  lever  on  a 
ballot  box?  Fear?  lanklow  can  be  stopped  only  by  Indian  people  standing 
up  for  themselves,  nothing  else  can  stop  him,  no  one  else  will  stop  him. 
Indians  can  either  spend  election  day  laying  down  on  our  backs,  with 
lanklows  spit  dribbling  down  our  red  faces,  or  we  can  rise  up!  and  fight 
this  evil  wasicu.  Rise  up!  to  say  no  more  can  lanklow  kick  us  on  the 
ground 

Rise  up!  to  defend  the  homelands.  Rise  up!  to  stand  for  the  Elders 
and  children  who  can't  protect  themselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  stand  up  for 
the  people,  lanklow  has  chosen  the  vote  as  his  weapon  and  counts  on 
Indians  not  to  pick  up  such  a wasicu  weapon.  He  uses  his  weapon  to  take 
our  children  and  put  them  in  cages.  He  uses  his  weapon  to  poison  our 
water  and  land.  He  uses  his  weapon  to  deny  our  elders  medicine.  He  uses 
his  weapon  to  rule  our  people  with  his  police.  Now  he  wants  us  to  help 
him  get  a bigger,  more  powerful  weapon  to  use  against  our  people.  He  asks 
us  to  help  him  by  not  voting,  he  dares  us  to  pick  up  his  weapon  but  knows 
if  we  do  he  will  be  defeated.  Only  you  and  I can  keep  lanklow  in  office 
and  allow  him  to  attack  red  people,  and  only  you  and  I can  throw  him 
away.  Shame  on  each  of  us  if  we  fail.  It  is  up  to  the  true  warriors  to 
pick  up  the  weapon,  to  fight  back,  it  always  has  been. 

--  Carter  Camp,  voting  in  Rosebud. 
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Internet  site  features  1880  U.S.  Census  records 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  2002 

A new  Internet  web  site  contains  millions  of  records  from  the  1880  U.S. 
Census,  including  information  on  66,000  American  Indians. 

A 17-year  effort  by  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
debuted  online  yesterday.  FamilySearch  Internet,  found  at  http: //www. 
familysearch.org,  contains  more  than  55  million  individuals  who  were 
counted  after  the  Civil  War. 

With  the  help  of  a web  browser,  anyone  can  locate  data  on  their 
ancestors  who  appear  on  the  census  rolls.  All  the  site  requires  is  a first 
or  last  name  --  exact  spellings  are  not  required. 

"People  used  to  search  through  rolls  and  rolls  of  microfilm  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,"  said  D.  Todd  Christofferson,  executive  director  of 
the  Family  and  Church  History  Department  for  the  Mormon  Church.  "Now  with 
just  a few  keystrokes,  they  can  search  through  millions  of  records  from 
anywhere  at  anytime." 

Sample  searches  of  the  Native  American  rolls  turned  up  Eastern  Pequots 
in  Connecticut,  Pueblo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  numerous  Lakotas  in  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Dakota  Territory.  There  even  appeared  to  be  data  on 
the  descendants  and  family  of  Cherokee  Nation  Chief  lohn  Ross,  who  died  in 
1866. 

Other  records  on  Indians  were  less  precise.  One  entry  described  a one- 
year-old  girl  living  in  Western  Shoshone  territory  in  Nevada  simply  as 
"Little  Papoose."  A total  of  44  "squaws"  --  a term  considered  offensive 
by  today's  standards  --  turned  up. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  limitations  to  the  site.  It's  not  possible  to 
list,  say,  every  Indian  who  was  counted  on  the  Wahpeton  Indian  Reservation 


in  present  day  South  Dakota. 

And  like  today's  efforts,  not  every  Indian  living  at  the  time  appears  on 
the  rolls. 

But  the  site  contains  a wealth  of  information  for  those  who  know  what 
they  are  looking  for.  The  1880  Census  was  the  first  to  include  the 
birthplace  of  their  parents  and  to  record  the  relationships  of  family 
members . 

It  also  documents  the  end  of  the  treaty-making  era  and  the  gradual 
removal  of  tribal  nations  to  the  West.  There  were  examples  of  Indians  who 
living  in  the  Dakotas  in  1880  but  whose  parents  were  born  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 

To  access  the  records,  select  the  "1880  United  States  Census"  from  the 
Census  Records  page  at  the  FamilySearch  web  site.  Doing  so  will  show 
options  to  search  via  race  --  the  categories  of  All,  Asian,  Black,  Mexican, 
Mulatto,  Native  American  and  White  are  available. 

Queries  can  be  restricted  via  census  state,  county  and  location.  For 
example,  a combination  of  Dakota  Territory  for  state  and  Yankton  for 
county  will  allow  searches  on  the  Yankton  and  Wahpeton  reservations. 

The  1880  Census  visited  a number  of  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  several 
reservations  in  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  Indian  Country  in  the  West. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Editorial:  Securing  the  Territorial  Integrity  of  Kahnawa ' kehro: non 
By:  Teiow':sonte  (Thomas  Deer),  Teyowisonte@hotmail.com 

Unfortunately,  Kahnawake  seems  to  have  evolved  into  an  urban  district  of 
Montreal  in  terms  of  physical  setting  and  even  in  sociological  patterns. 
Complacency  and  greed  now  outweigh  our  community's  security  and  sense  of 
independence,  thus  diminishing  our  vigilance  and  leaving  our  community 
susceptible  to  foreign  scrutiny.  No  doubt  that  surrounding  communities 
feel  this  way  about  our  community  as  they  seem  to  feel  they  have  the  right 
to  wander  about  our  territory  without  heed.  Recently,  concerns  regarding 
safety,  security  and  convenience  on  the  Old  Tennessee  Road  (207)  have  been 
voiced  by  some  community  members  living  on  the  road;  leading  to  direct 
action  aimed  at  diluting  and  limiting  its  use  by  non-Natives.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  once  again  to  secure  our  territorial  integrity  by 
reestablishing  checkpoints  upon  the  entrances  of  residential  areas  and 
private  roads. 

Who  in  Kahnawake  hasn't  encountered  that  idiot  who  decides  at  the  last 
minute  to  turn  into  a cigarette  store  without  using  a blinker;  thus  almost 
causing  an  accident?  This  author  can  sympathize  with  the  residents  of  OCR 
as  when  I lived  on  that  road,  turning  into  my  driveway  was  always  as 
dangerous  an  adventure  as  the  Chateauguay  "short-cutters"  driving  at 
100km/h  who  nearly  smashed  into  me  from  behind  every  time  I came  home.  Not 
to  mention  the  many  who  ignore  school  bus  stops  putting  our  children  in  a 
dangerous  gamble  every  morning  they  go  to  school.  These  frustrating 
occurrences  are  reason  enough  to  justify  such  a drastic  action. 

Also,  there  is  an  outstanding  array  of  motorists  and  wandering  vagrants 
who  visit  our  community  with  less  than  honourable  motives.  Non-Native  drug 
dealers  currently  have  an  open  door  to  supply  Kahnawake  with  an  enormous 
supply  of  narcotics.  Every  day  non-Native  vagrants  can  be  seen  wandering 
our  streets  without  any  clear  business  here.  Moreover,  Karonhianonhnha  Tsi 
Ionterihwaienstahkhwa  was  recently  reported  a student  who  was  approached 
by  a potential  kidnapper.  All  of  these  undesirable  facts  are  attributed  to 
Kahnawake's  open  gate  and  lax  security. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  argument  is  national  defence.  A 


couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  RCMP  and  INSET  raided  the  home  of  a Native  man  in 
British  Columbia  because  of  his  involvement  in  the  West  Coast  Warrior 
Society;  a non-profit  vanguard  of  Indigenous  people.  Using  the  tragedy  of 
9/11  as  a proverbial  smokescreen,  Canada  now  sees  its  opportunity  to 
extinguish  Indigenous  resistance  movements  by  falsely  labeling  them  as 
terrorists.  It  is  no  secret  that  Kahnawake  is  a well-known  symbol  of 
Indigenous  resistance  in  North  America.  How  long  will  it  be  until  the 
forces  of  colonialism  become  brave  enough  to  try  the  same  thing  here?  Here 
again,  we  can  see  more  evidence  to  support  the  re-creation  of  a 
territorial  security  perimeter. 

One  major  obstacle  that  has  been  voiced  by  some  community  members  is 
that  if  the  OCR,  the  207  and  residential  areas  were  closed  to  outside 
traffic,  economic  development  would  suffer.  Indeed,  creative  alternatives 
should  be  thoroughly  contemplated.  However,  the  truth  is  the  income  of 
some  individuals  is  incomparable  to  the  security,  peace  and  social 
stability  of  the  collective;  especially  when  many  of  these  individuals  use 
collective  rights  for  individual  gain.  Perhaps,  the  existence  of 
checkpoints  will  nudge  entrepreneurs  to  explore  a more  self-sustainable 
economy  based  upon  creating  goods  and  services  for  our  own  Peoples  as 
opposed  to  relying  on  a foreign  market;  thus  resulting  in  true 
independence. 

Regardless,  the  reestablishment  of  security  checkpoints  seems  to  be  the 
only  feasible  and  realistic  remedy  to  all  of  these  problems.  Indeed  to  re- 
erect checkpoints  would  be  an  aggressive  act,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  do  this  now,  since  time  will  only  make  our  community 
more  complacent,  greedy  and  impotent  to  act  when  it  is  too  late  anyway.  We, 
as  a unified  community,  must  now  aggressively  take  back  our  streets  and 
territory  before  our  ability  diminishes.  I welcome  the  installation  of 
checkpoints  again  in  Kahnawake;  provided  they  operate  under  strict 
discipline  and  under  the  rule  of  the  entire  community  as  opposed  to 
secular  control.  This  project  could  be  a primary  phase  of  an  extensive 
Territorial  Security  Program  paving  the  way  and  harmonizing  with  any 
future  national  defence  establishment. 

Ever  onward  towards  the  good  tidings  of  peace  and  power! 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Quebec  Inuit  deserve  to  have  their  own  provincial  riding:  Premier  Landry 
October  24,  2002 

QUEBEC  (CP)  --  Quebec's  Inuit  deserve  a provincial  riding  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature.  Premier  Bernard  Landry  said  Thursday. 

The  province's  10,000  Inuit  live  mainly  in  the  northern  Ungava  riding,  a 
huge  territory  that  spans  about  half  of  Quebec's  territory.  It  is 
currently  represented  by  Parti  Quebecois  member  Michel  Letourneau. 

"It  seems  normal  that  they  would  be  represented  in  our  assembly,"  Landry 
said  outside  the  legislature,  where  an  Inuit  statue  was  unveiled  Thursday. 

"It's  an  idea  we  support  wholeheartedly." 

The  Inuit  have  sought  their  own  legislative  seat  for  years. 

However,  the  province's  electoral  law  limits  ridings  to  between  32,000 
and  53,000  voters  unless  geographic  conditions  warrant  an  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Six  ridings  already  have  less  than  32,000  voters  --  including  Ungava, 
which  has  22,600  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  riding,  which  has  10,270. 

However,  it  may  take  a while  before  the  Inuit  region  of  Nunavik  has  its 
own  seat. 


The  province's  elections  office  released  its  new  eight-year  electoral 
map  last  December  and  Nunavik  wasn't  on  it. 

Landry  said  he  wants  an  Inuit  riding  "the  sooner  the  better." 

The  premier  made  the  remarks  during  a ceremony  with  Inuit 
representatives  outside  the  legislature. 

The  government  and  the  province's  Inuit  groups  signed  a multi-billion- 
dollar  power  and  land  development  deal  earlier  this  year. 
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'Stunning'  win  for  fisherman 
By  Alan  Mettrick 
princerupert 
October  15,  2002 

A Nisga'a  fisherman  from  Prince  Rupert  won  what  is  being  described  as  a 
stunning  victory  in  provincial  court  here  last  week. 

At  the  heart  of  the  case  was  a Fisheries  and  Oceans  Canada  regulation 
prohibiting  fishing  for  commercial  and  food  and  ceremonial  purposes  at  the 
same  time  - so-called  - dual  fishing' . 

In  1999  Max  Flaines,  fishing  out  of  Rupert,  was  charged  with  failing  to 
comply  with  conditions  of  an  aboriginal  communal  fishing  licence  and 
failing  to  comply  with  conditions  of  a commercial  halibut  licence. 

Now  the  court  has  ruled  the  FOC  regulations  unjustifiably  infringed  on 
aboriginal  rights  to  a special  kind  of  fishery. 

And  the  lawyers  for  69-year-old  Haines,  and  another  man  similarly 
charged,  say  the  ruling  is  the  first  time  that  a Canadian  court  has 
included  a First  Nation's  conservation  laws  as  an  aspect  of  an  aboriginal 
fishing  right. 

"This  ruling  significantly  broadens  the  fishing  right  articulated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the  Sparrow  case,"  said  defence  lawyer  Louise 
Mandel,  Q.C. 

Haines,  who  has  been  fishing  for  more  than  half -a-century,  since  he  was 
a boy,  told  the  Daily  News  today:  "Our  traditional  practice  is  that  we 
don't  waste  the  resource.  We  have  always  conserved  ? we  don't  waste  fish. 
That's  why  we  fought  this  case  and  that  is  what  it  was  about.  Maybe  this 
decision  will  change  things." 

Linder  FOC  regulations  designed  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  in  the 
commercial  fishery,  any  bycatch  of  halibut  fishing,  must  be  thrown 
overboard.  Traditionally,  however,  yellow-eye  had  been  distributed  by 
aboriginal  fishermen  as  food  to  their  communities. 

"The  yellow-eye  come  belly-up  and  dead,"  said  Haines.  "Why  waste  it?" 

Haines  says  he  was  unaware  of  the  change  in  regulations  which  mandated 
the  by-catch  be  thrown  back. 

He  kept  the  yellow-eye  for  distribution  in  the  traditional  way,  as  he 
had  always  done,  the  validators  on  the  dock  recorded  it,  and  he  was 
charged . 

The  court  found  that  the  Nisga'a's  constitutional  right  to  fish  for  food 
and  ceremonial  purposes  includes  "a  profound  fisheries  tradition  of 
respect.  This  tradition  involves  practices  of  not  wasting  fish,  fishing  to 
need,  and  sharing  the  fish  caught  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community." 

The  Vancouver  law  firm  of  Mandell  Pinder,  which  represented  Haines  and 
his  co-accused  described  the  court  victory  as  "stunning"  and  issued  a 
statement  to  the  Daily  News  which  said:  "The  decision  is  of  great 
importance  because  it  unmasks  DFO's  reliance  on  conservation  as  a reason 
to  make  regulations  which  neither  give  effect  to  aboriginal  rights,  nor 


which  are  good  for  the  fish. 

"Where  DFO  regulations  do  not  measure  up  to  the  aboriginal  law  of 
respect,  they  will  be  inapplicable. 

"This  decision  suggests  that  unless  DFO  engages  in  good  faith 
consultation  leading  to  co-management  of  the  food  and  ceremonial  fishery, 
they  will  continue  to  enact  regulations  which  will  unjustifiably  infringe 
the  law  of  respect,  which  is  now  part  of  the  constitution." 

The  court  found  the  regulations  which  restricted  dual  fishing  are  an 
unreasonable  infringement  of  the  aboriginal  right  to  fish  because  they 
prevent  the  Nisga'a  fisherman  from  using  their  preferred  time-honoured 
method  which  is  "combination  fishing." 

They  imposed  undue  hardship,  the  court  found,  requiring  Nisga'a  fishers 
to  make  separate  and  costly  food  fishing  trips. 

As  a consequence  the  elders  who  reside  in  Prince  Rupert  did  not  receive 
their  food  fish. 

In  addition  the  court  found  FOC's  regulations  were  actually  contrary  to 
conservation,  because  prohibiting  dual  fishing  wastes  fish.  The 
regulations  actually  resulted  in  more  dead  fish  and  less  information  in 
the  overall  fishery. 

The  court  said  FOC's  goals  were  designed  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
licensing  system  the  department  wanted  ? "to  keep  things  fair  between  the 
non-aboriginal  and  aboriginal  fisherman." 

But,  by  definition,  aboriginal  fishing  rights  create  a special  class  of 
fisher,  and  that  must  be  respected.  The  discontent  of  non-aboriginal 
fishermen  can  not  be  a reason  for  diminishing  the  rights  of  aboriginals. 

The  court  also  held  there  had  been  inadequate  consultation  regarding  the 
regulation  change  which  prohibited  dual  fishing. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Prince  Rupert. 
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B.C.  tribe  seeks  return  of  sun  mask 
10/22/2002 

By  GLENN  FARLEY  / KING  5 News 

ALERT  BAY,  B.C.  - Members  of  the  Namgis  Tribe  tell  stories  through  dance. 
And  the  characters  in  the  stories  wear  masks.  Masks,  worn  through 
generations . 

Alert  Bay  near  the  remote  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.C.,  is  the 
home  of  the  Namglis,  one  of  what  Canadians  call  a "First  Nation." 

"They  made  it  illegal  for  our  people  to  practice  the  potlatch,  practice 
their  ceremonies,  their  songs,  their  dances,"  says  Bill  Cranmer,  chief  of 
the  Namgis. 

The  story  of  the  masks  in  a climate-controlled  room  at  the  tribe's 
cultural  center  goes  back  81  years. 

It  starts  with  a dance,  a native  dance  which  under  Canadian  law  was 
illegal  back  in  1921. 

"As  a result  of  that  potlatch,  a lot  of  people  that  attended  were 
arrested  and  tried,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  down  to  Vancouver  to 
prison  from  two  to  six  months.  And  part  of  the  agreement  was  if  the  chiefs 
gave  up  their  masks  and  regalia  and  agreed  not  to  potlatch  any  more,  that 
more  of  their  people  would  not  go  to  jail,"  says  Cranmer. 

But  while  the  government  in  British  Columbia  seemed  to  want  to  make  the 
masks  go  away,  others  around  the  world  placed  a lot  of  value  on  these 
artifacts . 

One  of  the  masks  ended  up  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  cultural 
center  of  the  British  Empire  - The  British  Museum.  And  the  tribe  says  it 


can't  get  the  British  Museum  to  give  it  back,  even  though  other  museums 
have  done  so. 

"We  would  argue,  that  we  hold  these  collections  on  behalf  of  a wider 
constituency,"  says  Jonathan  King  of  the  British  Museum. 

"Because  the  rules  the  museum  operates  under,  prevents  the  trustees  from 
alienating  any  object  from  the  collections,"  says  Jonathan  King  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Since  the  1970s,  the  tribe  has  been  able  to  get  all  but  a handful  of 
masks  returned.  But  th 
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Choctaw  iholi/frost  moon 
Blackfeet  iitaohkanaikokotoyi  niitahtaistsi/moon  when  all  rivers  freeze 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  First  Nations,  ndn-aim  & Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists; 
Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"The  Great  Spirit  is  in  all  things;  he  is  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

The  Great  Spirit  is  our  Father,  but  the  earth  is  our  mother.  She 
nourishes  us;  that  which  we  put  into  the  ground  she  returns  to  us." 

_ Big  Thunder,  Wabanaki  Algonquin 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Dourney  | 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  ! 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

I l 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Later  in  Wotanging  Ikche,  you'll  find  an  article  about  Ross  Swimmer 
being  handed  management  of  the  Indian  Trust  Account.  Remember  he  is  in  the 
position  he  is  in  because  he  does  "follow  the  party  line"  and  not  because 
he  supports  Tribal  Sovereignty.  Remember  that  he's  been  in  a position  to 
handle  the  Trust  Account  before--and  what  he  did  (and  failed  to  do)  then 
contributed  to  the  present  fraud  and  mismanagement  that  has  his  current 
boss  lying  to  a Federal  court.  And  consider  --with  his  history  and  past 
performance--why  Gale  Norton  chose  to  charge  Ross  Swimmer  with  managing 
OUR  money? 

Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Ross  Swimmer  is  very  much  an  "around 
the  fort  Indian".  Then  read  the  following  "On  the  Art  of  Stealing  Human 
Rights".  (I  hope  all  that  could  vote  did  vote.) 
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In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


On  the  Ant  of  Stealing  Human  Rights 

The  art  of  denying  Indians  their  human  rights  has  been  refined  to  a 
science. 

The  following  list  of  commonly  used  techniques  will  be  helpful  in 
"burglar-proofing"  your  reserves,  and  your  rights. 

GAIN  THE  INDIANS  CO-OPERATION-  it  is  easier  to  steal  someone's  human 
rights  if  you  can  do  it  with  his  OWN  co-operation.  So... 

1.  Make  him  a non-person.  Human  rights  are  for  people.  Convince  Indians 
their  ancestors  were  savages,  that  they  were  pagan,  that  Indians  were 
drunkards.  Make  them  wards  of  the  government.  Make  a legal  distinction, 
as  in  the  Indian  Act,  between  Indians  and  persons.  Write  history  books 
that  tell  half  the  story. 

2.  Convince  the  Indian  that  he  should  be  patient,  that  these  things  take 
time.  Tell  him  that  we  are  making  progress,  and  that  progress  takes  time 

3.  Make  him  believe  that  things  are  being  done  for  his  own  good.  Tell  him 
you're  sure  that  after  he  has  experienced  your  laws  and  actions  that  he 
will  realize  how  good  they  have  been.  Tell  the  Indian  he  has  to  take  a 
little  of  the  bad  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  you  are  conferring  on 
him . 

4.  Get  some  people  to  do  the  dirty  work.  There  are  always  those  who  will 
act  for  you  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  people.  Dust  give  them  a 
little  honor  and  praise.  This  is  generally  the  function  of  band  council, 
chiefs,  and  advisory  councils:  they  have  little  legal  power,  but  can 
handle  the  tough  decisions  such  as  welfare,  allocation  of  housing  etc. 

5.  Consult  the  Indian,  but  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of  what  you  hear.  Tell 
the  Indian  he  has  a voice  and  go  through  the  motions  of  listening.  Then 
interpret  what  you  have  heard  to  suit  your  own  needs 

6.  Insist  that  the  Indian  "GOES  THROUGH  THE  PROPER  CHANNELS."  make  the 
channels  and  the  procedures  so  difficult  that  he  won't  bother  to  do 
anything.  When  he  discovers  what  the  proper  channels  are  and  becomes 
proficient  at  the  procedures,  change  them. 

7.  Make  the  Indian  believe  you  are  working  for  him,  putting  in  much 
overtime  and  at  a great  sacrifice,  and  imply  that  he  should  be 
appreciative.  This  is  the  ultimate  in  skills  in  stealing  human  rights; 
when  you  obtain  the  thanks  of  the  victim. 

8.  Allow  a few  individuals  to  "MAKE  THE  GRADE"  and  point  to  them  as 
examples.  Say  that  the  "HARDWORKERS"  AND  THE  "GOOD"  Indians  have  made  it, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  a person's  own  fault  if  he  doesn't  succeed. 

9.  Appeal  to  the  Indian's  sense  of  fairness,  and  tell  him  that  even  though 
things  are  pretty  bad  it  is  not  right  for  him  to  make  strong  protests. 

Keep  the  argument  going  on  his  form  of  protest  and  avoid  talking  about 
the  real  issue.  Refuse  to  deal  with  him  while  he  is  protesting.  Take  all 
the  fire  out  of  his  efforts 

10.  Encourage  the  Indian  to  take  his  case  to  court.  This  is  very  expensive, 
takes  lots  of  time  and  energy  and  is  very  safe  because  laws  are  stacked  up 
against  him.  The  courts  ruling  will  defeat  the  Indians  cause,  but  makes 
him  think  he  has  obtained  justice. 

11.  Make  the  Indian  believe  that  things  could  be  worse,  and  that  instead 
of  complaining  about  the  loss  of  human  rights,  to  be  grateful  for  the 
rights  we  to  have.  In  fact,  convince  him  that  to  attempt  to  regain  a 
right  he  has  lost  is  likely  to  jeopardize  the  rights  that  he  still  has. 


12.  Set  yourself  up  as  the  protector  of  the  Indian's  human  rights,  and 


then  you  could  choose  to  act  only  on  those  violations  you  wish  to  act 
upon.  By  getting  successful  on  a few  minor  violations  of  human  rights, 
you  can  point  to  these  as  examples  of  your  devotion  to  his  cause.  The 
burglar  who  is  also  the  doorman  is  the  perfect  combination. 

13.  Pretend  that  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  human  rights  is  for  some  other 
reason,  other  than  the  person  is  Indian.  Tell  him  some  of  your  best 
friends  are  Indians,  and  that  his  loss  of  rights  is  because  of  his 
housekeeping,  his  drinking,  his  clothing. 

14.  Make  the  situation  more  complicated  than  is  necessary.  Tell  the  Indian 
you  will  have  to  take  a survey  to  find  out  how  many  other  Indians  are 
being  discriminated  against.  Hire  a group  of  professors  to  make  a year- 
long research  project. 

15.  Insist  on  unanimity.  Let  the  Indian  know  that  when  all  the  Indians  in 
Canada  can  make  up  there  minds  about  just  what  they  want  as  a group,  then 
you  will  act.  Play  one  group's  special  situation  against  another  group's 
wishes . 

16.  Select  very  limited  alternatives,  neither  of  which  has  much  merit,  and 
then  tell  the  Indian  that  indeed  he  has  a choice.  Ask,  for  instance,  if  he 
could  or  would  rather  have  council  elections  in  Dune  or  December,  instead 
of  asking  if  he  wants  them  at  all. 

17.  Convince  the  Indian  that  the  leaders  who  are  the  most  beneficial  and 
powerful  are  dangerous  and  not  to  be  trusted.  Or  simply  lock  them  up  on 
some  charge  like  driving  with  no  lights.  Or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  real 
leaders  and  spent  much  time  with  the  weak  ones.  Keep  the  people  split 
from  their  leaders  by  sowing  rumor.  Attempt  to  get  the  best  leaders  into 
high  paying  jobs  where  they  have  to  keep  quiet  to  keep  their  pay  check 
coming  in. 

18.  Speak  of  the  common  good.  Tell  the  Indian  that  you  can't  consider 
yourselves  when  there  is  a whole  nation  to  think  of.  Tell  him  he  can't 
think  only  of  himself.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  hunting  rights,  tell 
him  we  have  to  think  of  all  the  hunters,  or  the  sporting  good  industry. 

19.  Remove  rights  so  gradually  that  the  people  don't  realize  what  has 
happened  until  it  is  too  late.  Again  in  regards  to  hunting  rights,  first 
restrict  the  geographical  area  where  hunting  is  permitted,  then  cut  the 
season  to  certain  times  of  the  year,  then  cut  the  limits  down  gradually, 
then  insist  on  licensing,  and  then  Indians  will  be  on  the  same  grounds  as 
the  white  sportsmen. 

20.  Rely  on  some  reason  and  logic  (your  reason  and  logic)  instead  of 
rightness  and  morality.  Give  thousands  of  reasons  for  things,  but  to  not 
get  trapped  into  arguments  about  what  is  right. 

21.  Hold  a conference  on  Human  Rights,  have  everyone  blow  of  steam  and 
tension,  and  go  home  feeling  things  are  well  at  hand. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  Danuary  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 


Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  <dodiefinstead@evl.net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 


our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 


Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs) . These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 


this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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RE:  Grandma  Hazel  Smith 


Date:  Thu,  31  Oct  2002  08:44:10  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename= "GRANDMA  HAZEL" 


http: //www. thedailyworld . com/daily/2002/Nov-01-Fri-2002/news/news3 . html 

'Grandma  Hazel, ' tribal  historian,  dead  at  84 
By  Tommi  R.  Gatlin  - Daily  World  Writer 
November  01,  2002 

Quinault  tribal  historian  Hazel  Smith,  whose  grandparents,  Sampson  and 
Mary  Johns,  homesteaded  near  Hogan's  Corner  before  Washington  was  a state, 
died  of  a brain  aneurysm  Wednesday  in  Aberdeen.  She  was  84. 

Mrs.  Smith's  family  had  lived  on  the  site  of  the  tribe's  Quinault  Beach 
Resort  & Casino. 

"Hazel  was  probably  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  Nation 
building  the  casino,"  Quinault  tribal  president  Pearl  - Capoeman  Bailer 
said  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a strong  supporter  of  her  people  in  many  ways,  especially 
the  youth,  Capoeman  - Bailer  said. 

"Educating  our  tribal  members  and  encouraging  kids  to  stay  in  school  and 
to  be  drug  and  alcohol  free  was  one  of  her  strong  points  - because  of  her 
love  for  them." 

Known  to  just  about  everyone  as  "Grandma  Hazel,"  she  considered  all 


youngsters  her  grandchildren,  the  tribal  president  said.  "She  just  loved 
them  all." 

Recently  Mrs.  Smith  commented  on  a child  her  daughter,  Geneva  "Chee 
Chee"  Underwood,  baby  - sits  for.  "Now  I even  have  a redhead,"  she  said, 
"because  my  granddaughter ' s a redhead!" 

"Young  people  would  come  over  to  our  home  and  ask  her  for  advice  or  just 
sit  down  and  visit  a lot  of  teen  - agers,"  said  another  daughter,  Lori 
Smith,  with  whom  Mrs.  Smith  lived.  "She'd  sit  and  listen  to  everybody's 
problems  and  advise  them." 

Grandma  Hazel  was  also  "a  really  happy  person  and  loved  joking  around," 
her  daughter  said.  "Everybody  loved  her." 

About  15  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Smith  was  visiting  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry 
in  Nashville,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Country  Music  Hall  of  Famer 
Minnie  Pearl.  One  of  Mrs.  Smith's  treasures  was  her  Minnie  Pearl  hat  the 
country  comedy  star  gave  her,  which  she  had  autographed  "to  my  friend"  on 
the  tag. 

But  perhaps  most  of  all,  Mrs.  Smith's  was  aware  that  history  was  being 
made  every  day.  She  wanted  others  to  remember  that,  as  well. 

A year  or  so  ago,  she  told  Lelani  Jones,  director  of  the  Quinault 
Archives  in  Taholah,  "I  treasure  the  memories  of  my  old  people,  the 
history  of  the  Quinault  people  they  left  behind.  I like  to  remember  those 
who  made  the  foundation  for  our  government  body. 

"This  present  living  generation  will  also  become  history  for  our 
Quinault  Nation.  Your  names  and  deeds  will  be  lasting  history  - so  make  it 
good . " 

Mrs.  Smith  was  born  Nov.  9,  1917,  in  Taholah  to  Charlie  and  Florence 
(Johns)  Strom.  She  attended  school  in  Taholah,  Hoquiam  and  Moclips,  then 
completed  high  school  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore. 

She  also  graduated  from  Linfield  College  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  then  the 
Triple  City  Institute,  a business  college  in  Aberdeen. 

She  married  Albert  George  Smith.  He  died  in  1973. 

Mrs.  Smith's  work  history  was  varied.  She  had  been  a legal  secretary  for 
Aberdeen  attorney  Gladys  Phillips.  In  1938  and  '39,  she  owned  and  operated 
a restaurant. 

During  World  War  II,  she  was  a "Rosie  the  Riveter"  for  the  Boeing  Co.  in 
Hoquiam.  Later,  she  was  head  cook  at  the  Taholah  School  for  more  than  27 
years . 

She  served  on  the  Taholah  School  Board  in  1959  and  '60,  was  legislative 
chairperson  for  the  Intertribal  Council  in  1960  and  a member  of  the 
Quinault  Business  Committee  from  1961  to  1963. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  serving  on  the  Quinault  Nation 
Enrollment  Committee. 

She  was  also  a member  of  the  Taholah  Indian  Shaker  Church,  had  been 
secretary/treasurer  and  traveling  missionary  and  was  a member  of  the 
Indian  Shaker  Organization. 

She  had  also  belonged  to  the  Alpha  Sigma  Chi  sorority  at  Linfield 
College  and  the  Washington  and  American  School  Food  Service  associations. 
She  received  certification  from  the  American  School  Food  Service. 

An  outdoors  person,  she  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  clam  digging  and  any 
family  event,  such  as  picnics. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  also  survived  by  another  daughter,  Verdi  McCloud  of 
Taholah;  six  sons,  Albert  Jr.  of  Taholah,  Lloyd  of  LaPush  and  Jake,  Albert 
M.,  David  and  William,  all  of  Shelton;  34  grandchildren;  50  great  - 
grandchildren  and  two  great  - great  - grandchildren. 

Three  daughters,  Alberta  Georgine,  Susan  Florence  and  Rose  Marie  Smith 
Cultee;  a sister,  Geneva  Louise  Strom;  and  five  brothers,  Aubrey,  James 
Matthew,  Daniel,  Donald  E.  and  Theodore  L.  Sr.,  died  before  her. 

A candlelight  service  is  set  for  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Taholah  Shaker 
Church.  An  Indian  Shaker  service  is  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the 
church . 

Interment  will  be  in  Hoquiam 's  Sunset  Memorial  Park.  Arrangements  are  by 
the  Coleman  Mortuary  of  Hoquiam. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Daily  World/Aberdeen,  WA. 


RE:  Crossings 


Date:  Mon,  4 Nov  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

October  30,  2002 

Walter  W.  Young  Dr. 

MARTIN  - Walter  W.  Young  Dr.,  80,  Martin,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  2002, 
at  Bennett  County  Nursing  Home  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Young,  Martin;  two  stepsons,  D.D.  Fly 
and  Russell  Fly,  both  of  Martin;  one  daughter,  Sadie  Medicine  Blanket, 
Minneapolis;  three  stepdaughters,  Muffett  Fly,  Sandy  Fly  and  Frankie  Dames 
all  of  Martin;  two  brothers,  Ray  Young  and  Maurice  Young,  both  of  Martin; 
one  sister,  Mary  Dane  Green,  Rapid  City;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at  the  Martin  CAP 
office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  at  St.  Katherine's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Martin,  with  the  Rev.  Philip  Allen  and  the  Rev.  Gus 
Craven  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Grace  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Martin. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Martin  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  5,2002 

Arthur  M.  Brown  Sr. 

ALLIANCE,  Neb.  - Arthur  M.  Brown  Sr.,  67,  Alliance,  died  Friday,  Nov.  1, 
2002,  in  Alliance. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Isabelle  Brown,  Alliance;  one  son,  Arthur 
Brown  Dr.,  Alliance;  two  brothers,  Dohn  Brown,  Ethete,  Wyo.,  and  Victor 
Brown,  Casper,  Wyo.;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev 
Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eugene  C.  LaDeaux 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Eugene  C.  LaDeaux,  39,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Thursday,  Oct. 
31,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Anthony  Shott,  Manderson,  and  Lawrence 
Shott,  Wounded  Knee;  one  adopted  brother,  Leo  LaDeaux,  Pine  Ridge;  and 
four  sisters,  Cleo  No  Leaf,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Angela  Lare,  Deadwood, 
Bernadine  Rowland,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Antoinette  LaDeaux,  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  8,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  31,  2002 

Samuel  Elliot  English 

Samuel  Elliot  English,  86,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  for  34  years, 
passed  away  in  his  sleep  at  his  home,  Monday,  October  28,  2002. 

He  was  born  in  Red  Lake,  MN  to  the  parents  of  Samuel  Francis  and  Mary 
Frances  (Le  Garde)  English. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Blanche  Marie  English;  two  sisters,  Inez  and 
Caroline,  both  of  Minnesota;  children,  Samuel  Francis,  Ronald  Richard  and 


wife,  Danet,  Robert  Gary,  Thomas  Elliot,  Donna  Marie,  and  their  families; 
and  first-born  grandchildren,  Todd,  Samuel  Dr.,  Quiana  and  Sky.  Mr. 

English  is  also  survived  by  eleven  other  grandchildren;  and  18  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters,  Nellie  and  Gladys;  and 
brother,  Delos  Botone. 

Mr.  English  was  a member  of  The  Haskell  Club  and  served  as  a Boy-Scout 
Master.  He  retired  after  35  years  of  service  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Samuel  and  Blanche  had  celebrated  62  years  of  marriage  together 
this  past  February. 

Services  will  be  held  Friday,  November  1,  2002,  at  10:00  a.m.,  at  Gate 
of  Heaven  Mausoleum  Chapel,  7999  Wyoming  Blvd.  NE.  Interment  will  follow 
at  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Valerie  Herrera,  Michelle 
Acevedo,  Quiana  English,  Ace  Astor,  Sky  English  and  Andrew  English. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Todd  English,  Samuel  English  Dr.,  Haley 
English,  Sequoia  Astor,  Feather  Astor,  David  Astor,  Fawn  English,  Ronay 
English,  Derry  Acevedo,  Phillip  Herrera,  and  Antonio  Gonzales. 

Friends  may  visit  French  Mortuary,  7121  Wyoming  Blvd.  NE,  Thursday, 
October  31,  2002,  from  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

November  5,  2002 

Robert  B.  Marquez  ROBERT  B.  MARQUEZ  , 61,  of  La  Mesilla,  died  Saturday. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Denny  Marquez;  and  father, 

Francisco  Marquez. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Roberta  Marquez  and  husband  Doseph 
Gallegos,  Greg  Marquez  and  fiance  Dulie  Gibson,  and  Beverly  Marquez  all  of 
Albuquerque;  five  grandchildren;  mother,  Gregoria  Marquez  of  Ranchitos; 
brothers  and  sisters,  Lydia  Marquez  of  Ranchitos,  Leo  Marquez  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Frank  Marquez  of  Espanola,  Rebecca  Caudill  of  Ranchitos,  Carmel 
Marquez  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Leroy  Marquez  of  La  Mesilla,  and  many  other  close 
relatives  and  friends. 

Mass  of  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Dohn  the  Baptist 
Catholic  Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in  Santa  Cruz.  DeVargas 
Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 
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October  29,  2002 
Kobe  Escalanti 

A funeral  service  for  Kobe  Iverson  Rocha  Escalanti,  1,  of  Mescalero  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Oct.  30,  at  St.  Doseph' s Mission,  with  burial  to 
follow  at  the  White  Tail  Cemetery.  Kobe  died  Friday,  Oct.  25,  2002,  in 
Albuquerque . 

He  was  born  Duly  7,  2001,  in  Alamogordo. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Heather  Rocha,  of  Mescalero;  his  father, 
Thomas  Escalanti,  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo;  a brother,  Thomas  Davery  Duffy, 
of  Mescalero;  grandparents  Dackie  Lester,  Mike  Rocha  and  Doyle  Escalanti, 
all  of  Mescalero,  and  Laura  Escalanti,  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo;  many  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso,  257-7303. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

October  30,  2002 

Chester  Y.  Begay 

Dune  30,  1945  - Oct.  25,  2002 

Chester  Y.  Begay,  57,  of  Sheepsprings  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  25,  2002 
at  Buffalo  Springs.  He  was  born  Dune  30,  1945  in  Sheepsprings. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at  the  Church 
of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Sheepsprings.  Interment  will 


follow  at  the  Sheepsprings  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Irene  B.  Tsosie 

May  15,  1920  - Oct.  29,  2002 

Irene  Bindzzbaa'  Tsosie,  82,  of  Burnham  passed  away  early  Tuesday,  Oct. 
29,  2002,  at  San  3uan  Regional  Medical  Center.  Irene  was  born  May  15,  1920, 
in  Burnham. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  1,  at  Ryder 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Navajo  Methodist  Mission,  1220  W.  Apache  in  Farmington. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Kirtland  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington,  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

October  30,  2002 

Harry  3.  Yazzie 

Oct.  2,  1936  - Oct.  29,  2002 

Harry  3.  Yazzie,  66,  of  Farmington  went  home  to  be  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  29,  2002,  in  Silver  City.  Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  Oct. 
2,  1936  in  Burnham,  the  son  of  Bedoni  and  Alice  Yazzie. 

He  is  survived  by  his  spouse,  Mary  Lou  Yazzie;  sons,  Patrick  and 
Marcelino  Yazzie;  daughters,  Rohvena  Greyeyes  and  Rachel  Yazzie;  sister. 
Rose  Hoskie;  and  brothers,  Harold  B.  Ray  Sr.,  and  3oe  B.  Yazzie;  as  well 
as  five  grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  Archie,  Thomas,  Peter,  Henry  and  Alice  Yazzie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 to  8 p.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  1,  2002,  at  Cope 
Chapel  in  Farmington.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov. 

2,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Auburn  and  Arrington, 
with  the  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Greenlawn 
Cemetery. 

Harry  retired  from  the  Navajo  Tribe  after  20  years  of  service.  He 
enjoyed  tending  to  his  livestock,  ministry  work,  gardening  and  caring  for 
others.  Harry  had  a great  love  for  everyone  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Wilbert  K.  Tsosie  Sr. 

May  15,  1932  - Oct.  25,  2002 

Wilbert  K.  Tsosie  Sr.,  70,  of  Bisti,  born  May  15,  1932,  died  on  Oct.  25, 
2002,  in  Farmington. 

He  is  survived  by  three  children,  Anderson  Tsosie  of  Shiprock,  Virginia 
Castillo  of  Farmington  and  Wilbert  Tsosie  3r.,  of  Farmington;  one  brother, 
Howard  Tsosie  of  Farmington  ; one  sister,  3uanita  Tso  of  Hogback;  nine 
grandchildren,  Alvacina,  Marcus,  Shaylene,  Darrell,  Darren,  Bryan, 

Oureasia,  Ashley  and  Scottie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  2002. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  1,  2002  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery  in  Kirtland. 

November  1,  2002 

Irene  B.  Tsosie 

May  15,  1920  - Oct.  29,  2002 

Irene  Bindzzbaa'  Tsosie,  82,  of  Burnham  passed  away  early  Tuesday,  Oct. 
29,  2002,  at  San  3uan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  She  was  born 
May  15,  1920,  in  Burnham,  the  daughter  of  Atcitty  Tsosie  and  Ida  Mae 
(Denetsonie)  Tsosie.  She  was  a sheepherder,  rancher,  rug  weaver  and 
homemaker. 

Irene  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Ida  Mae  Tsosie  of  Burnham;  sisters, 
Matilda  T.  Billey  of  Farmington  and  Gladys  T.  Begay  of  Burnham;  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  great-neices  and  nephews.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  father,  Atcitty  Tsosie  and  her  brother,  Herbert  Tsosie. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  5 p.m.  today,  Oct.  31,  2002  at  Cope 


Memorial  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  1, 
at  Ryder  Memorial  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie  officiating.  Burial 
services  will  follow  at  Kirtland  Cemetery. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Benjamin  Begay,  Randy  Chavez,  Bruce  Begay,  Willard 
Billey,  Warren  Billey  and  Reed  Tsosie.  Honorary  casketbearers  will  be 
Leroy  Dennison,  Wilfred  Billey,  Stewart  Hatch,  Allen  Gleason,  Larry  Kerr, 
Wallace  Davis,  Eddie  Billey,  Thomas  Billey,  Ron  Tsosie,  Chuck  Billey  and 
Benson  Begay. 

The  family  extends  a special  thank  you  to  Dr.  Mark  Bevan,  nurses,  CNA's 
at  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  and  SafeRide.  The  family  suggests 
memorial  contributions  to  4 Corners  Dialysis  Patient  Emergency  Fund,  in 
memory  of  Irene. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington, 
(505)  327-5142. 

November  4,  2002 

Jason  Yazzie 

Ian.  13,  1985  - Nov.  2,  2002 

Jason  Yazzie,  17,  of  Sheep  Springs,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  2002,  in 
Sheep  Springs.  He  was  born  3an.  13,  1985,  in  Gallup.  Funeral  services  are 
pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  505-598-9636. 
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October  31,  2002 

Jennie  Tso  Padilla 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Jennie  Padilla,  74,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Jimmie  Etsitty  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Rehoboth  Cemetary. 

Padilla  died  Oct.  25  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  9,  1928  in  Standing 
Rock  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Padilla  was  a rug  weaver,  a particpant  in  the  rug  weaver's  association, 
rancher,  basket  weaver  and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Gilbert  Padilla  Sr.  of  Mesa,  Ariz.; 
daughters,  Evangline  Martin  of  Pinedale,  Alice  Padilla  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz. 
, Beverly  Henio  of  Pinehill,  Bernice  Johnson  and  Pauline  Jimmie  both  of 
Crownpoint;  brothers,  Kenny  Tso  of  Crownpoint  and  Kenneth  Tso  of  Smith 
Lake;  21  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Padilla  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  John  Padilla;  parents, 
Nellie  Yazzie  and  Hosteen  Tso;  sisters,  Zonnie  Reynolds,  Angela  Tso 
Silago  and  Ellena  Begay;  and  brothers  John  Harrison  and  Willie  Tso. 

Pallbearers  were  Bryan  Johnson,  Samuel  Henio,  Kenny  Tso,  Wilbert  Darwin, 
Rex  Castillo  and  Jerry  Padilla. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  5,  2002 
Marilyn  Y.  Dedman 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Marilyn  Dedman,  79,  were  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today  at  the  family  home.  Patricia  R.  Dedman  officiated. 

Dedman  was  born  July  10,  1923  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Dedman  was  a homemaker,  weaver,  rancher,  horse  wrangler,  carpenter, 
farmer  and  sheepherder. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Hoskie  Y.  Dedman  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  sons, 
Calvin  Y.  Dedman  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Glenn  Y.  Dedman  of  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz., 
Eugene  R.  Dedman  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Marvin  Y.  Dedman  of  Chinle,  and  Dean 
Dedman  Little  Eagle,  S.D.;  daughters,  Lydia  Toney,  Petilda  Dedman  and 
Theresa  Chee  all  of  Chinle  and  Bonnie  Bedoni  of  Page;  and  15 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  were  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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November  2,  2002 
Olden  'Babe'  Adams 

Funeral  services  for  Olden  "Babe"  Winfred  Adams,  75,  are  scheduled 
for  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel. 

Rev.  Carl  Whitfield  will  officiate,  assisted  by  Bill  Wilburn. 

Burial  with  full  military  honors  by  Seminole  Nation  Honor  Guard  will 
follow  at  Maple  Grove  Cemetery.  Adams  died  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  2002,  at 
St.  Anthony  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  75. 

He  was  born  March  9,  1927,  in  Seminole  to  Nealon  Luke  "Bill"  and  Pearl 
(Brown)  Adams. 

He  lived  all  his  life  in  Seminole,  attending  Seminole  Public  Schools. 

He  served  in  the  US  Navy  during  World  War  II,  a fireman  second  class, 
and  received  a Victory  Medal  and  Campaign  and  Sea  Service  Medal.  He  was  a 
member  of  the 

American  Legion  and  served  as  a reserve  police  officer  for  the  city  of 
Seminole  for  25  years,  and  for  the  sheriff's  office. 

Adams  worked  for  55  years  as  funeral  attendant  at  Swearingen  Funeral 
Home.  He  started  working  for  Chadwick  Funeral  Home  as  an  ambulance 
attendant . 

After  Gene  Swearingen  and  his  partners  Rex  Summerville  and  Harry 
Arnhart  bought  the  Chadwick  Funeral  Home,  Ad-ams  helped  with  all 
ambulance  and  death  calls  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a cattleman. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  former  wife,  loan  Nichols, 
who  died  in  August  2001;  one  brother,  A.R.  "Sonny"  Adams,  who  died  in 
1985;  his  half-brother  limmy  Carbitcher;  and  two  sisters,  Vera  Adams, 
who  died  in  1930,  and  Florence  Wilburn,  who  died  in  2002. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Steven  Adams,  Oklahoma  City;  four  daughters, 
Barbara  Chick,  Tulsa,  Dyna  and  Rick  Harris,  Wagoner,  Teresa  and  leremy 
Anderson  and  Kristy  and  Richard  Dillon,  both  of  Seminole;  one  brother, 

Troy  Adams,  Tulsa;  his  former  wife,  Ruth  Arthur,  Seminole;  nine 
grandchildren  and  four  greatgrandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  include  Bob  Swearingen,  Hugh  Megee,  Dale  Auld,  Chris 
Waddell,  leremy  Anderson,  Tommy  Mackey  and  Chris  Mills. 

Honorary  casketbearers  include  Richard  Dillon,  Harry  Arnhart,  Brent 
lones,  lohn  Humphrey,  David  Post,  Earnest  Stillwell,  Kelly  Haney  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Feuerborn. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Historic  Strother  Chapel 
restoration  project  at  Maple  Grove  Cemetery. 
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October  23,  2002 
lulia  Mae  Small  Smith 

STILLWATER  --  lulia  Mae  Small  Smith,  resident  of  Perkins,  died  Sunday, 
Oct.  20,  2002,  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  was  82. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  in  the  Iowa  Tribal 
Community  Building.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Iowa  Tribal  Cemetery  southeast 
of  Perkins  under  the  direction  of  Strode  Funeral  Home  of  Stillwater. 

lulia  Mae  Small  Smith  was  born  in  Perkins  in  1920.  She  was  the  oldest 
full-blood  female  of  the  Iowa  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  and  Eagle  clans 
She  married  William  Smith  in  1945  in  Wetumka.  She  worked  with  him  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  for  10  years  and  became  a certified  lay  speaker.  They 
worked  with  the  Cherokee  tribe  in  lay  and  the  Creek  and  Seminole  tribes  in 
Wetumka.  She  moved  to  Shawnee  and  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  She  was  also  a certified  carpenter,  serving  as  the  National 
Indian  Council  of  Aging  worker  for  the  Title  VI  program.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Nagawee  United  Methodist  Church  of  Shawnee. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Irene  Shores  of  Shawnee,  six  grandchildren 
three  great-grandchildren  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers . 


October  30,  2002 


Beatrice  Tallchief  Boren 

FAIRFAX  --  Beatrice  Tallchief  Boren,  resident  of  Fairfax,  died  Monday 
afternoon,  Oct.  28,  2002,  at  Hillcrest  Medical  Center  in  Tulsa.  She  was  76. 

A rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  of  Fairfax  with  the  funeral  to  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will 
be  at  the  Fairfax  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hunsaker-Wooten 
Funeral  Home. 

Beatrice  Tallchief  was  born  May  7,  1926,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  daughter 
of  Eves  Tallchief  and  Rose  Ware  Tallchief.  She  was  educated  in  the  Fairfax 
schools  and  was  a 1945  graduate  of  the  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 
She  lived  in  Pawhuska  from  1947  to  1978  at  which  time  she  moved  to  Tulsa. 

She  was  employed  as  a mail  and  file  clerk  with  Professional  Investor 
Insurance  Company  of  Tulsa  until  her  retirement  in  1988.  She  returned  to 
Fairfax  in  1990. 

She  was  a member  of  both  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  of  Fairfax  and 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  of  Pawhuska.  Her  enjoyments  included  her 
grandchildren,  reading,  fishing,  horse  and  dog  racing  as  well  as  playing 
bingo.  She  especially  enjoyed  her  beloved  dog  Mary. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Lorena  Woosypiti  of  Edgewood,  N.M.;  two 
brothers,  George  Tallchief  and  3ohn  Tallchief,  both  of  Fairfax;  five 
grandchildren,  Mary  Margaret  Woosypiti-Caywood , Timothy  Tallchief, 

Frederick  Boren,  3ohn  F.  Boren  3r.  and  Beverly  Boren;  three  great- 
grandchildren, Haley  Ann  Woosypiti-Caywood,  Dylan  3ohn  Caywood  and  Amber 
Lynn  Woosypiti;  one  step  great-grandchild.  Ivory  Latter;  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  John  F.  Boren  Sr.  in 
August  of  1998;  three  sisters,  Helen  Robertson,  Mary  and  Clara  Tallchief; 
and  four  brothers,  Timothy  Tallchief,  Andrew  Tallchief,  Harry  "Patch" 
Tallchief  and  Enoch  Tallchief. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  nephews,  Timothy  Mark  Tallchief,  Timothy  Russell 
Tallchief,  3oel  Tallchief  Lemon,  Mark  Tallchief,  Bobby  Tallchief,  Dohn  G. 
Tallchief,  Talons  Goode  and  Tonka'  Goode.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Charles 
Arthur  Rector  and  Peter  Poweska. 

November  4,  2002 

Marlene  Pratt  Garcia 

RED  ROCK  --  Marlene  Pratt  Garcia,  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  2,  2002,  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  was  54. 

The  funeral  will  be  noon  Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cultural 
Center  in  Red  Rock  with  Randy  and  Rose  Whitehorn  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral 
Home  of  Pawnee. 

Marlene  Pratt  Garcia  was  born  Nov.  7,  1947,  in  Ponca  City,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Pratt  and  Virginia  Harragara  Pratt.  She  lived  in  Denver,  Colo., 
moving  to  Red  Rock  in  October  1994.  She  was  affiliated  with  the  Native 
American  Indian  Church  and  made  traditional  dance  clothes  of  Otoe  people. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Virginia  Collins,  Teena  Morrisette 
and  Theresa  Cunningham,  all  of  Colorado;  three  sisters,  Mary  3o  Pratt  of 
Hominy,  Katherine  Burrows  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Mifaunwy  Kvasnokoff  of 
Alaska;  and  11  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News. 

October  31,  2002 

Evelyn  (Irons)  Straight 
Rathdrum,  Idaho 

Memorial  service  for  Evelyn  L.  Straight,  78,  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m. 
at  English  Funeral  Chapel  in  Coeur  d'Alene. 

Mrs.  Straight,  who  was  born  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  died  Sunday. 


She  grew  up  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  area  and  in  1948  married  Ray  Straight. 

She  worked  as  a motel  manager  in  Missoula  before  returning  to  North 
Idaho.  She  also  was  a bartender. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  stepsons,  Ronny  Straight  of  Missoula 
and  lames  Straight  of  Eugene,  Ore.;  a daughter,  Betty  Adams  of  Coeur 
d'Alene;  a stepdaughter,  Rosemarie  Woods  of  Western  Washington;  and  two 
brothers.  Bill  Irons  of  Medford,  Ore.,  and  Wayne  Irons  of  Coeur  d'Alene. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

November  1,  2002 

Lillian  Rose  (Pipe)  Weinberger 

WOLF  POINT  - Lillian  Rose  (Pipe)  Weinberger  (a.k.a.  "Gaye"),  age  64,  of 
Wolf  Point,  by  the  way  of  the  Chelsea  Community,  went  to  the  Spirit  World 
on  Oct.  30,  2002,  at  Deaconess  hospital  in  Billings. 

She  was  born  in  Poplar,  on  lan.  15,  1938,  to  lack  and  Elaine  (Red  Elk) 
Pipe,  Sr.  She  was  raised  in  the  Chelsea  Community,  and  attended  school  at 
Chelsea  Day  School  and  Poplar  in  her  early  years.  She  moved  to  Great  Falls 
for  a time,  then  returned  to  the  Wolf  Point  area.  She  married  Floyd 
Weinberger  of  Box  Elder  and  had  one  son,  who  passed  away  as  an  infant. 

She  attended  the  Dakota  Presbyterian  Church  and  Morning  Star  Baptist 
Church  in  Wolf  Point.  When  she  returned  to  the  Wolf  Point  area,  she  was 
fortunate  to  have  two  families,  the  Pipes  and  the  Beauchamps,  whom  she 
became  close  with. 

She  was  an  excellent  traditional  food  cook,  she  was  a hard  worker,  and 
she  enjoyed  playing  bingo.  In  her  early  years,  she  made  crafts,  crochet, 
quilting  and  beadwork. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  an  infant  son,  George;  nine 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Floyd  of 
Poplar;  five  brothers,  Herman  Pipe  of  Poplar,  lack  Beauchamp  of  Glasgow, 
Larry  Beauchamp  of  Wolf  Point,  Harry  Beauchamp  of  Oswego  and  Elmer 
Beauchamp  of  Great  Falls;  four  sisters,  Helen  Pipe  of  Wolf  Point,  Thelma 
Bruno  of  Great  Falls,  Linda  Grand  of  Frazer  and  Sharon  Beauchamp  of  Poison. 

Funeral  services  are  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Morning  Star 
Baptist  Church  in  Wolf  Point,  with  wake  services  Friday,  Nov.  1,  starting 
at  3 p.m.,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Wolf  Point  Community 
Hall.  Pastor  Billy  Bird  officiating  services.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Chelsea  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  4,  2002 

Johnny  A.  Whitedirt 

LAME  DEER  - Johnny  A.  Whitedirt,  37,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  2002,  at 
IHS  Clinic  in  Lame  Deer. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Catholic  Church. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Whitedirt  Family  Cemetery  on  Muddy  Creek  Road. 
Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  Lame  Deer  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  31,  2002 

Daniel  'Tarzan'  Martell  Sr. 

WOLF  POINT  - Homestead  native  and  avid  outdoorsman  Daniel  "Tarzan" 

Martell  Sr.,  81,  of  Wolf  Point,  died  Tuesday  at  a Wolf  Point  hospital  of 
cancer. 

Visitation  is  1 to  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf 
Point,  with  rosary  at  7.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Wolf  Point;  burial  will  be  in  the  Fort  Kipp 
Cemetery  in  Brockton. 

Surviving  are  his  companion  of  17  years,  Deanne  LeMay;  daughters  Margret 


Martell  of  Billings,  Patti  Silk  and  Sharon  Hawk,  both  of  Miles  City, 

Connie  Black  Eagle  of  Glasgow,  Sandra  Dolajak  of  Dickenson,  N.D.,  Violet 
Buck  Elk  of  Fort  Kipp,  and  Misty  LeMay  of  Wolf  Point;  sons  Dennis  Martell, 
Donald  Martell  and  Dames  Martell,  all  of  Wolf  Point,  William  Martell  of 
Poplar,  Daniel  Martell  Dr.  of  Williston,  N.D.,  and  Michael  LeMay  and 
Christopher  LeMay,  both  of  Wolf  Point;  brothers  Max  Martell  Sr.  of  Blair, 
George  Martell  Sr.  of  Fairview  and  Floyd  Martell  Sr.  of  Poplar;  sister 
Melda  LaRoque  of  North  Dakota,  and  more  than  150  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

A son,  David  Martell,  and  daughters  Mary  Daniel  Martell  and  Olga  Martell, 
have  died. 

November  4,  2002 

Rosaline  Mary  Shields 

POPLAR  --  Rosaline  Mary  (Dones)  Shields,  83,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Red 
Deer  Woman,"  of  Poplar,  who  was  an  adviser  for  the  Cultural  Resource 
Department  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  died  Friday  at  the  Northeast  Montana 
Health  Services  Facility  in  Poplar  of  natural  causes. 

Visitation  is  9 a.m.  to  2.  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in 
Wolf  Point.  A vigil  is  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Church  in  Poplar.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  church,  with 
burial  in  the  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  children,  Mervyn  Shields,  Arlie  Shields  and  Debbie 
Clark  of  Poplar,  and  Linda  Little  Head  of  Portland,  Ore.;  adopted  sons 
Shep  Ferguson,  Dominic  Martell,  Arlie  Diserly  and  Lawrence  Boxer,  all  of 
Poplar;  a sister,  Marie  Cantrell  of  Poplar;  21  grandchildren,  23  great- 
grandchildren and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Three  children,  Roy  "Soggy"  Dones,  Leola  "Lola"  Lambert  and  Edward 
"Stuta"  Shields  Dr.,  have  died. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

October  31,  2002 

Sylvia  Smith 

Sylvia  Smith,  who  helped  sustain  the  traditions  of  the  Kashia  band  of 
Porno  Indians,  died  Monday  of  cancer  at  her  sister's  home  at  the  Stewarts 
Point  Rancheria.  She  was  75. 

Smith  was  born  on  the  rancheria  and  lived  there  her  entire  life. 

"She  centered  her  whole  life  around  taking  care  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  nieces  and  nephews,"  said  nephew  Reno  Franklin  of  Santa  Rosa. 

"She  was  always  willing  to  help  others,"  he  said. 

Smith  helped  keep  alive  the  language  and  songs  of  her  people.  One  of  her 
favorite  pastimes  was  speaking  Kashia  to  her  family,  Franklin  said. 

She  loved  native  dancing  and  doing  beadwork,  and  she  was  an  expert  in 
preparing  traditional  meals  made  from  ingredients  such  as  acorns  and 
seaweed . 

Smith  was  also  an  avid  baker.  Her  pies,  which  she  learned  to  bake  from 
her  mother,  made  her  a local  celebrity. 

She  is  survived  by  sisters  Adrienne  Franklin  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Zalda 
Smith  of  Stewarts  Point,  and  by  brother  Lorin  Smith  of  Stewarts  Point. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  Stony  Point  Chapel,  1550  North  Point  Parkway,  Santa 
Rosa 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Press  Democrat/Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

October  28,  2002 

Peter  Dubois  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK 

DUBOIS--Peter  passed  away  suddenly  on  October  25,  2002  at  the  age  of  75 
years . 

Our  precious  Dad,  Mushum  and  friend  was  predeceased  by  the  love  of  his 
life,  his  wife  Marge  on  Duly  19,  1997,  his  great  granddaughter  Onisihkwe, 


his  parents  Emile  and  Eliza,  brothers  Lawrence,  Douglas,  and  Louis,  his 
sisters  Eleanor,  Marion  and  Rita.  Dad  is  survived  by  two  daughters:  Karen 
(Mike)  McIntyre  and  their  daughters  Jennifer  and  Janet;  and  daughter  Ellen 
Keewatin  and  her  daughters  Kim  (Peter)  and  Cammy  (Jason). 

Dad  also  is  survived  by  three  sons:  Warren  Dubois,  Robert  Byers  and  Rob 
Donison.  Dad's  pride  and  joy  were  his  great  grandsons  Tyrell,  A.J.,  Gordie 
and  Peter  Jr.  Dad  has  one  brother  Wilfred  (Darlene  and  family),  Regina, 
and  three  sisters:  Flora  Brooks,  Calgary,  Beatrice  Wesaquate,  Piapot, 

Stella  Mauratt,  Surrey,  B.C. 

Brother-in-law  Austin  Keepness,  sisters-in-law:  Pearl,  Rose,  Gloria 
(Donald),  Faith  (Horst),  Maude  (Hilary),  Diane  (Paul),  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  relatives  and  many,  many  friends.  Dad  leaves  special  friends 
Spencer  Musqua  and  Orval  and  Val  Keepness.  Dad  had  many  accomplishments  in 
his  life  but  his  greatest  treasures  were  his  family.  We  take  great  comfort 
in  knowing  that  he  is  now  reunited  with  his  darling. 

Hockey  was  Dad's  all  time  favorite  sport.  He  played  until  he  was  72. 

This  brought  him  many  friendships  and  numerous  awards  over  the  years. 

Dad's  gift  to  his  family  was  his  living  demonstration  of  perseverance, 
and  commitment  to  his  work.  His  work  was  giving  of  himself  to  the  first 
nation  community  on  a local  and  national  level  with  a vision  that  a 
greater  quality  of  life  could  and  would  happen.  He  did  it  "his  way."  He 
now  passes  on  the  vision  and  the  tasks  left  undone  to  those  of  us  who  are 
left  behind. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Fort  Qu'Appelle  Legion  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  October  28. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  St.  Andrew's  United  Church,  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  on  Tuesday,  October  29,  2002  at  2:00  p.m.  Officiant, 

Rev.  George  S.  Archer  with  participation  from  Rev.  Ron  Hooper  and  elders. 

The  cremated  remains  will  be  intered  in  the  Lakeview  Cemetery,  Fort 
Qu'Appelle.  If  friends  so  desire,  contributions  to  the  Allan  Blair  Cancer 
Centre,  4101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask.  may  be  tokens  of  remembrance. 

Alfred  Longman  Weyburn,  Sk. 

LONGMAN- -Alfred,  late  of  Weyburn,  Sk.  passed  away  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  28,  2002  at  2:00  P.M.  at  the 
Gordon's  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  October  29,  2002  at  2:00  P.M. 
Gordon  First  Nation. 

Burial  to  follow  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetary.  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
October  29,  2002 
Noel  Crowe  Regina,  SK 

CROWE,  Noel--It  is  with  deep  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  father,  grandpa  and  great-grandpa  on  October  25,  2002  in  Regina, 

SK  at  the  age  of  73.  Noel  was  born  on  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  on 
September  28,  1929. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  John  Crowe  and  Dorothy  Isaac;  two  children  in 
infancy,  daughter  Dorothy  Ann  Panipekeesick,  three  grandsons:  Anthony, 
Nathan  and  Joey  in  1993;  brother  Emmanuel  Crowe;  son-in-law  Elliot  Delorme 
in  1985,  Olive  Delorme  in  1995,  Kokum  Ruth  Sangwais  he  called  his  mother 
in  1995,  Alice  Ponace  (John),  Janet  Thomas  in  1997,  Joyce  Sangwais  in  1978 
he  called  his  sisters. 

Noel  is  dearly  remembered  by  daughters  Yvonne  (Norm)  Clarke,  Doris 
Acoose;  sons  Doug  and  Lloyd  Panipekeesick;  grandchildren:  Paulette, 

Shawnee,  Craig  (Dusty),  Tristen,  Ziggy,  Tim,  Doug  Jr.,  Brenden,  Kim,  Kip, 
Felix,  and  Shannon;  great-grandchildren:  Daly,  Taryn,  Ashton,  Paulina, 

Tori,  Karli,  and  Jayden;  sister  Marie  Theres  Crowe  of  Portage  la  Prairie, 
MB,  Edna  Pelletier,  Louise  Kahnapace,  Lillian  Hain  whom  he  called  his 
sisters;  Fernie  Thomas  whom  he  called  his  brother;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  relatives  and  friends. 

Noel  was  an  employee  of  T.  Eaton's  Canada  for  many  years  before  retiring 
in  Regina. 

A Traditional  funeral  will  be  held  at  the  Sakimay  Rec  Centre  on  Friday, 


November  1,  2002  at  2:00  p.m.  Elders  and  Rev.  Hector  Bunnie  officiating. 
Interment  in  Sakimay  Cemetery. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Sakimay  Rec  Centre  on  Thursday 
evening  at  4:00  p.m. 

A feast  will  be  held  at  11:00  a.m.  on  November  1,  2002. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services. 

October  30,  2002 

Patrick  (Man)  Clifton  EASHAPPIE,  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK 

EASHAPPIE--In  loving  memory  of  Mr.  Clifton  Patrick  Eashappie  (Man)  who 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  October  26,  2002  in  Regina  at  the  age  of  42  years. 

Patrick  was  born  on  January  21,  1960  and  is  a resident  of  Carry  the 
Kettle  First  Nation.  A deep  loss  is  felt  by  his  passing  by  many  relatives 
and  friends.  Patrick  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  friend,  Mrs.  Colleen 
Eashappie  (nee  Pelly),  better  known  as  "Dot";  children,  two  sons,  Duran 
and  Cody;  daughters,  Patricia  Windigo,  Tracy  Desarae  and  Allysa  Adams; 
father,  Mr.  Levi  Eashappie;  brothers,  Cecil  (Glenda)  Eashappie  of  Prince 
Albert,  SK.,  Errol  (Roberta)  Eashappie  of  Regina,  SK.,  Collin  (Cheryl) 
Eashappie  of  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK.;  sisters,  Cindy-Lee 
Eashappie  of  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK.  and  Ivy  (Kurt)  Ryder  of 
Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK.  and  many  other  relatives.  Predeceased 
by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Eashappie;  brothers.  Dale  Eashappie  and  Larry 
Eashappie;  sisters,  Caroline  Eashappie,  Joyce  Eashappie  and  Connie 
Eashappie.  Patrick's  family  would  like  to  express  many  thanks  to  the 
members  and  relatives  of  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation  for  their  support 
at  this  time.  Patrick  was  loved  by  many  of  his  relatives,  aunts,  uncles, 
sisters  and  brothers,  nieces  and  nephews,  grandchildren  and  many,  many 
friends.  May  his  gentle  spirit  be  carried  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  up  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  knowing  he'll  be  loved  eternally. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  5:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  October  30,  2002  and  Funeral 
Service  at  10:00  A.M.,  Thursday,  October  31,  2002,  with  both  services  from 
Carry  the  Kettle  Band  Hall,  Carry  the  Kettle  Reserve.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Carry  the  Kettle  South  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  PARAGON  FUNERAL  SERVICES  (359-7776) 

November  2,  2002 

KAY,  Clement, 

Quinton, SK 

KAY--On  Thursday,  October  31,2002  Clement  Kay,  late  of  Quinton, SK, 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  66years.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Margaret 
Kay  Bigsky;  sons  Clayton  Kay  and  Jason  Kay;  daughter  Colleen  Kay;  and  his 
parents . 

Clement  is  survived  by  his  children  Victoria  Kay  (Charlie),  Brenda  Kay 
(Vern),  Vincent  Kay,  Caroline  Kay  (John),  Donna  Kay  (Glenn)  and  Stanley 
Bigsky;  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  sisters  Grace  and  Mary; 
brother  Roger;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  4,  2002  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Kawacatoose  Cemetery. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  3,  2002  at  4:00  PM  in  the 
Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE 
FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Norton  extends  authority  of  accounting  office 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2002 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  has  quietly  assigned  oversight  of 
tribal  trust  accounts  to  Ross  Swimmer,  a former  Reagan  administration 
official  whose  earlier  attempt  to  absolve  himself  of  his  responsibilities 
led  to  Congressional  rebuke. 

In  a secretarial  order  dated  Dune  26,  Norton  extended  the  life  of  the 
Office  of  Historical  Accounting  (OHTA)  for  two  more  years.  The  action 
itself  was  unusual  except  that  she  authorized  Swimmer's  control  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  tribal  funds,  money  he  once  tried  to  transfer  to 
private  financial  institutions. 

Swimmer  doesn't  get  to  decide  how  the  money  is  invested  or  handled.  That 
function  still  rests  with  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management  (OTFM) . 

But  along  with  Bert  T.  Edwards,  a former  Clinton  administration  official 
and  Arthur  Andersen  partner  who  is  OHTA's  executive  director,  he  will 
direct  how  an  historical  accounting  of  tribal  trust  funds  will  occur.  Its 
a task  he  failed  to  undertake  in  the  late  1980s  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  decision  to  extend  the  authority  of  OHTA,  which  was  originally 
created  to  handle  individual  trust  accounts,  is  another  in  a series  of 
actions  that  have  bolstered  Swimmer's  role  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 

It  also  represents  a build-up  of  power  among  political  appointees  who 
joined  the  Bush  administration  free  of  Senate  scrutiny.  Along  with 
Associate  Deputy  Secretary  Dim  Cason,  Swimmer  and  other  top  aides  who 
weren't  subjected  to  the  rigorous  confirmation  process  now  wield 
unprecedented  control  over  Indian  affairs. 

The  grab  hasn't  come  without  complaints.  Tribal  leaders  and  some  members 
of  Congress  have  objected  to  Swimmer's  involvement  in  trust  reform. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  country,  walked  away  from 
discussions  with  department  officials  in  part  due  to  Swimmer's  presence. 

But  Norton  has  shielded  Swimmer  repeatedly  from  criticism.  "Ross  Swimmer 
proposed  some  changes  when  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  that,  had  they  been 
adopted,  we  would  not  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today,"  she  said  at  a 
February  hearing  to  loud  boos  from  tribal  leaders  in  attendance. 

In  1986,  Swimmer  --  without  consulting  tribes  --  tried  to  outsource 
management  of  Indian  funds  to  private  banks.  His  position  led  Congress  to 
forbid  any  transfer  without  first  accounting  for  the  money. 

The  provision,  contained  in  the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  still 
exists  today. 

Despite  the  rebuke.  Swimmer  a year  later  signed  a $22  million  contract 
to  develop  a computer  system  with  functions  similar  to  the  now  failed 
Trust  Asset  and  Accounting  Management  System  (TAAMS) . He  now  has  control 
over  TAAMS'  successor,  dubbed  Trust  Systems. 

These  actions,  and  others,  prompted  an  historic  Congressional 
investigation  into  the  BIA.  The  result  was  the  report  "Misplaced  Trust" 
and  the  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  1994. 

The  act  is  under  serious  review  as  the  department  revamps  how  it  handles 
trust . 

Swimmer,  in  his  role  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Trust 
Transition,  has  direct  authority  over  OHTA,  trust  accounting  computer 
systems,  probate,  data  cleanup  and  an  effort  known  in  tribal  circles  as 
the  "as-is  / to-be"  model  of  trust  functions.  He  also  helps  compile 
quarterly  court  reports  on  trust  reform. 
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Count  challenges  move  to  'extinguish'  rights 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  2002 

Indian  account  holders  who  fail  to  challenge  trust  fund  statements  that 
have  been  questioned  by  a federal  judge  stand  to  lose  their  rights  under  a 
new  Bush  administration  policy. 

Last  month,  the  Department  of  Interior  --  without  court  approval  -- 
mailed  out  the  statements  to  the  guardians  of  1,200  Indian  children  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  a land  settlement  fund.  According  to  a disclaimer 
enclosed  with  the  document,  those  who  fail  to  dispute  the  information 
within  60  days  forfeit  undisclosed  rights. 

The  statements  were  accompanied  by  a policy,  announced  without 
consultation  with  tribes  or  individual  Indians,  that  also  attempts  to 
limit  court  challenges.  A month  earlier  on  September  6,  Deputy  Secretary  J. 
Steven  Griles  unilaterally  directed  all  historical  accounting  appeals  to 
the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  (IBIA),  an  administrative  board  whose 
authority  is  contingent  on  the  will  of  political  appointees. 

The  changes  became  immediate  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

But  serious  doubts  about  them  were  raised  on  Friday  by  the  federal  judge 
whose  rulings  have  affirmed  the  rights  of  500,000  Individual  Indian  Money 
(IIM)  account  holders. 

"You  think  you  have  a right  to  tell  them  [individual  Indians]  all  their 
rights  are  extinguished?"  asked  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth. 

Phil  Seligman,  a Department  of  Justice  attorney  representing  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  and  Indian  affairs  aide  Neal  McCaleb,  defended  the  Interior's 
actions.  "The  Secretary  is  required  to  give  these  types  of  material,"  he 
said . 

But  under  repeated  questioning,  Seligman  declined  to  explain  exactly  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  at  stake.  "There  can  be  an  argument  later 
on  what  rights  they  lost,"  he  responded. 

Lamberth  also  disputed  whether  the  statement  fully  informed  account 
holders  of  their  ability  to  contact  attorneys  who  are  representing  the 
Cobell  class  action  and  have  won  victory  after  victory  in  the  six-year-old 
case.  "It's  not  tricky  at  all,"  he  said. 

Dennis  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  policy  was  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  court  orders  and  undermine  the  court's  authority. 

"If  Enron  did  this,  it  would  be  mail  fraud,"  he  told  Lamberth. 

He  also  charged  that  the  Bush  administration  was  trying  to  poke  holes  in 
the  successful  case.  "It's  clear  what  they  are  trying  to  do  is  break  up 
the  class,"  he  said. 

Lamberth,  however,  stopped  short  of  imposing  a temporary  restraining 
order  against  the  government.  Instead,  Seligman  agreed  that  the  Interior 
would  stop  sending  out  the  statements  until  the  court  can  rule  on  the 
issue.  Both  sides  will  prepare  additional  briefs  as  directed  by  Lamberth. 

The  statements  in  question  are  part  of  a larger  group  of  12,000  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  (OHTA),  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Ross  Swimmer.  The  majority  are  going  to  members  of  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  who  are  either  of  minor  age  or  are 
incapacitated  for  whatever  reason. 

In  late  June,  OHTA's  authority  was  extended  to  tribal  trust  accounts  as 
well.  As  with  the  IIM  accounts,  no  public  announcement  of  consultation  was 
made. 
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Tribal  council  apparently  attempts  to  oust  chair 
By  KAREN  IVANOVA 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 
November  5,  2002 

BROWNING  --  An  apparent  effort  to  strip  Blackfeet  leader  William  "Allen" 
Talks  About  of  his  chairmanship  on  the  tribal  council  sparked  a rally  in 
his  support  Sunday  and  a flurry  of  calls  to  media  across  the  region. 

Tribal  officials,  including  Talks  About,  did  not  return  repeated  phone 
calls  from  the  Tribune  to  their  offices  Monday.  However,  a tribal 
spokeswoman  confirmed  that  Talks  About  remained  chairman. 

"All  employees  are  encouraged  to  go  to  work,  do  their  daily  tasks,"  said 
Donna  Yellow  Owl.  "They  will  be  informed  as  soon  as  we  know  something." 

The  councilmen  were  reported  to  be  in  meetings  all  day,  including  a 
meeting  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  in  Browning.  Ross  Denny, 

BIA  superintendent  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  did  not  return  a call  to 
his  office. 

The  discord  started  Friday  evening  when.  Talks  About' s supporters  say. 
Councilman  Dessie  "Day"  St.  Goddard  and  several  other  councilmen  moved  to 
vote  Talks  About  out  of  his  chairmanship.  Blackfeet  voters  elect  the 
tribal  council  members  and  the  council  appoints  the  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  secretary  and  other  positions. 

The  move  to  remove  Talks  About  was  tabled  until  the  council's  general 
session  Thursday,  according  to  Wanda  Bear  Medicine  Peterson,  a member  of 
the  "Concerned  Pikuni"  advocacy  group,  who  was  at  the  tribal  council 
headquarters  Friday  evening. 

At  least  100  people  attended  a rally  in  support  of  Talks  About  at  the 
Blackfeet  Community  College  Sunday  afternoon.  They  say  the  council  hasn't 
proven  that  it  has  authority  under  the  tribe's  constitution  to  vote  out 
Talks  About. 

Supporters  say  Talks  About  is  trying  to  curb  corruption  in  tribal 
government . 

"I  believe  that  he's  doing  the  right  thing,  that  he's  trying  to  unveil  a 
lot  of  stuff,"  Bear  Medicine  Peterson  said. 

Talks  About  was  elected  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  in  Dune. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lakota  hemp  crop  dispute  continues 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  2002 

A federal  judge  last  week  expanded  a lawsuit  challenging  the  enforcement 
of  drug  laws  in  Indian  Country. 

Federal  prosecutors  are  trying  to  prevent  a family  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  from  growing  and  selling  hemp.  They  say  Alex 
White  Plume  is  cultivating  an  illicit  substance. 

But  the  White  Plumes,  and  two  companies  that  want  to  buy  hemp  from  his 
family,  are  fighting  what  they  say  is  an  incursion  on  the  Sioux  Nation's 
sovereignty.  On  October  22,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Battey  allowed 
Tierra  Madre,  a company  incorporated  in  Delaware,  and  Madison  Hemp  of 
Kentucky  to  intervene  as  defendants  in  the  case. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  South  Dakota  did  not  oppose  the  addition 
of  the  new  parties.  They  do  dispute  the  defendants'  interpretation  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (CSA),  which  defines  hemp  in  the  same  class  as 


marijuana . 

The  two  plants,  however,  differ  in  their  chemical  makeup.  Hemp  contains 
only  a small  amount  of  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC) . Marijuana  contains 
enough  to  give  users  its  characteristic  "high." 

According  to  the  two  companies,  tests  they  conducted  on  the  White  Plume 
crop  indicate  it  is  harmless.  Federal  authorities  performed  their  own 
examination  and  found  traces  of  marijuana  and  cocaine,  according  to  a 
document  submitted  in  court. 

The  test,  conducted  at  a Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  lab,  failed  to 
state  how  much  of  either  drug  was  present  in  the  sample. 

Asserting  its  treaty  rights,  the  Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  Tribe  in  1998 
passed  a law  to  allow  hemp  cultivation.  Tribal  members  have  used  hemp 
materials  to  build  needed  homes  on  the  reservation. 

The  federal  government  contends  the  CSA  abrogated  the  treaty.  In  court 
papers,  the  White  Plumes  and  the  companies  dispute  the  claim. 

"No  court  has  ever  held  that  the  CSA  abrogates  the  Ft.  Laramie  Treaty  of 
1868  or  any  federal  treaty,"  an  October  22  filing  by  the  companies  stated. 

The  White  Plumes  have  planted  hemp  twice  in  the  past,  only  to  see  the 
crop  destroyed  by  federal  authorities.  During  a pre-dawn  raid  in  August 
2000  that  drew  national  attention,  about  25  armed  agents  from  DEA,  the  FBI, 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  and  the  Northern  Plains  Safe  Trails  Drug  Task 
Force  stormed  the  reservation  and  seized  more  than  5,000  plants. 

Battey  has  temporarily  stopped  the  White  Plumes  from  growing  and  selling 
hemp.  Government  attorneys  are  asking  for  a permanent  injunction. 

Battey  plans  to  hold  a hearing  on  the  issue  November  12. 
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Lawton  Indian  hospital  administrator  resigns 
2002-10-29 

ANADARKO  (AP)  --  Lawton  Indian  Hospital's  administrator,  blamed  by  board 
members  for  a budget  crisis,  has  resigned  by  faxing  a letter  to  the  board. 

The  Southwest  Oklahoma  Inter-Tribal  Health  Board  passed  a resolution 
four  months  ago  calling  for  Robert  Pipe's  resignation.  Pipe  finally  gave 
in  Monday,  Indian  Health  Service  spokesman  Steve  Barse  told  The  Oklahoman. 

Pipe  was  facility  unit  director  for  the  Anadarko  clinic  --  a branch  of 
the  Lawton  Indian  Hospital.  The  board  claimed  the  hospital's  deficit 
crisis  was  because  of  Pipe's  mismanagement. 

The  board  also  has  asked  for  the  firing  of  Lawton  Indian  Hospital 
director  Gary  Davis  and  his  top  aide,  Fred  Koebrick. 

"Well,  that's  one  down  and  two  to  go,"  said  LaRue  Parker,  the  Caddo 
Tribe's  chairwoman. 

The  three-paragraph  fax,  signed  by  Koebrick,  said  Pipe  "was  very 
experienced  and  will  be  missed."  It  did  not  give  a reason  for  his 
unexpected  resignation. 

Barse  would  not  say  whether  Pipe's  resignation  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  board's  outspoken  criticism  of  the  hospital's  administrators. 

"I'm  still  waiting  to  see  what  the  reason  is,"  said  Lupe  Gooday, 
chairman  of  the  Fort  Sill-Apache  Tribe.  "I'm  still  waiting  for  a copy  of 
the  resignation  letter  Pipe  sent  to  Koebrick. 

"Maybe  that  will  provide  some  answers." 

Gooday  and  other  board  members  have  requested  a meeting  with  U.S.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  "to  discuss  the  grave 
situation"  of  delivering  health  care  to  their  people,  they  said  in  a 
letter. 


Board  members  suspect  the  Lawton  facility  and  its  clinics  in  Anadarko 
and  Carnegie  are  millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  but  they  have  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  accounting  books. 

Patients  also  have  complained  of  inadequate  funding  and  denials  to  see 
specialists.  In  one  case,  an  elderly  Kiowa  man  was  prescribed  ibuprofen 
for  what  turned  out  to  be  a cancerous  brain  tumor , officials  said. 
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We  need  your  immediate  help  in  this  particular  process.  Please  check  out 
the  information  below.  Please  consider  helping  in  this  particular  issue  and 
process.  Thanks. 

Radley  Davis-Pitt  River  Tribe 
RadleyAD@aol . com 

Spiritual  Protection  Alert:  Medicine  Lake  Highlands,  Northern  California 
October  2002-  As  a citizen  of  the  Iss  Awee  (Abalone  Shell  People-Aka  Pitt 
River  Nation),  I am  requesting  to  speak  to  you  at  this  time.  Emergency 
support  letters  are  needed  to  help  influence  decision  makers  to  not  award  a 
permit  for  the  development  and  operation  of  a geothermal  exploration 
project  at  Telephone  Flat,  part  of  our  Sacred  Medicine  Lake  Highlands  in 
Northern  California. 

November  15,  2002  is  when  the  decision  will  happen  to  approve  or  not 
approve.  Therefore,  our  letters  need  to  be  faxed  and  mailed  before  the 
actual  decision  date  so  that  they  can  be  included  in  the  departmental 
review.  Recommended  date  for  your  letters  to  be  sent  in  is:  NO 
LATER  THAN  NOVEMBER  8TH  (Friday),  2002. 

Prayers  are  vitally  important-pray  for  this  process-pray  for  the  decision 
makers  to  look  inwardly  at  themselves  and  see  true  humanity  and  affection 
and  peace  and  protect  this  most  sacred  place-pray  for  us  all.  Thank  you 
for  listening.  Please  share  this  information  and  let's  take  immediate 
action  together.  Please  make  copies  of  your  letters  or  resolutions  and 
send  a copy  or  fax  to: 

Pitt  River  Tribe  Environmental  Office 

37014  Main  Street 

Burney,  CA.  96013 

(530)  335-5069  fax 

(530)  335-5962  phone 

e-mail:  ajuma@c-zone.net  or  shastamedicine@snowcrest.net 
Below  are: 

1)  Telephone  Flat  decision  makers  and  their  contact  information; 

2)  Quik  key  points; 

1.  Telephone  Flat  decision  makers: 

Honorable  Gale  Norton,  Secretary  Honorable  Kathleen  Clarke,  Director 

Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  DOI 

1849  C Street  NW  1849  C Street  NW 

Washington,  DC  20240  Washington,  DC  20240 

(202)  208-6956  fax  (202)  208-5242  fax 

Honorable  Rebecca  Watson  Honorable  Dale  Bosworth,  Chief 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Minerals  United  State  Forest  Service,  USDA 

Department  of  the  Interior  P.O.  Box  96090 

1849  C Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20090-6090 

Washington,  DC  20240 

(202)  208-3144  fax 


United  States  Senators: 


Honorable  Senator  Barbara  Boxer  Honorable  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein 
Attention:  Stacey  Lybeck  Attention:  Michael  Walker 
501  I Street,  Suite  7-600  One  Post  Street,  Suite  2450 
Sacramento,  CA.  95813  San  Francisco,  CA.  94104 
(916)  448-2563  fax  (415)  393-0710  fax 

2.  Quick  Key  Points: 

* From  time  immemorial,  the  Medicine  Lake  Highlands  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  an  area  of  prime  spiritual  and  cultural  significance  to  Indigenous 
people  of  Northern  California  and  Southern  Oregon.  The  Sacred  Medicine 
Lake  Highlands  are  located  adjacent  to  the  Sacred  Mount  Shasta,  and  the  two 
landscapes  are  directly  related  in  the  Indigenous  stories  of  the  people, 
the  land,  and  each  other.  As  in  the  beginning  of  time,  today  there 
continues  to  be  ceremonies  of  vision  questing,  healing,  praying,  medicinal 
foods  and  medicinal  plant  gathering,  and  hunting. 

* The  local  Indigenous  Nations  stress  that  the  traditional  practices  will 
survive  only  if  the  natural  integrity  and  cultural  landscape  of  the 
Medicine  Lake  Highlands  remain  intact.  Underlying  the  importance  of 
preservation  is  the  belief  that  each  element  of  the  Highlands  ecosystem  is 
linked  to  other  earthly  and  spiritual  elements  by  a complex  set  of  physical 
and  spiritual  interactions.  Damage  to  any  one  of  these  elements-the  air, 
water,  soil,  animals,  or  vegetation  ? will  impact  the  Medicine  Lake 
Highlands'  physical  and  spiritual  equilibrium  in  a way  that  will  compromise 
both  the  sacredness  of  the  land  and  the  practices  that  take  place  on  that 
land.  No  measures  can  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  this  project. 

* On  September  27,  2002,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  concluded  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the 
106  Process  on  the  Telephone  Flat  Project  and  concludes  that:  ..."the 
proposed  site  for  the  Telephone  Flat  project  is  wrong;  the  costs  to  the 
historic  resources  of  Native  Americans  and  our  nation  are  too  high.  The 
ACHP  hereby  recommends  that  you  support  the  joint  decision  made  by  BLM  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  May  2000  and  reaffirm  the  denial  of  permits  to 
construct  and  operate  the  Telephone  Flat  project." 

* Contamination  of  California's  largest  fresh  water  spring  system,  the  Fall 
River  Springs,  which  draws  from  the  Highlands  huge  aquifer. 

* Mining  the  brine  at  the  Highlands  would  require  up  to  80  wells  during  the 
45-year  life  span  of  the  two  plants.  Each  well  would  take  25-90  days  of 
24-hour  noisy  drilling,  boring  down  9,000  to  10,000  feet  in  the  ground. 

* Miles  of  above-ground,  high-pressure  pipelines  would  carry  the  400-degree 
Fahrenheit  water  to  the  power  plant.  These  nine-  to  ten  story  power  plants 
would  be  the  tallest  buildings  in  rural  Siskiyou  County. 

* Sump  ponds  with  a capacity  of  500,00  to  1 million  gallons  would  hold  the 
spent  geothermol  fluids  before  they  are  reinjected. 

* Hydrogen  sulfide  emissions  from  the  two  projects  would  rise  to  dangerous 

levels  of  38  tons  per  year,  especially  within  the  Caldera  which  is  prone  to 

thermol  inversions. 

* The  proposed  route  for  the  transmission  line  cuts  through  the  Mount 

Hoffman  Roadless  Area.  Parts  of  the  proposed  projects  are  located  within 
Late  Successional  Reserves.  Large,  old  trees  would  be  cut  to  clear  paths 

for  the  transmission  lines,  pipelines,  well  fields  and  power  plants. 

* Habitat  for  the  pine  marten,  fisher,  northern  spotted  owl  and  other 
species  dependent  on  late  successional  forests  would  be  adversely  affected. 
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Lakota  maintain  resistance  camp  to  protect  Ghost  Dancers  remains 


By  Brenda  Norrell 

BADLANDS,  S.D.  --  Lakota  protecting  burial  sites  in  the  Badlands  said 
they  were  insulted  by  a National  Park  Service  tour  of  a proposed  fossil 
excavation  site,  near  gravesites  of  Ghost  Dancers  massacred  here  after 
surviving  the  massacre  of  Wounded  Knee. 

They  were  also  insulted  by  the  arrogant  and  condescending  comments  of 
Park  officials  on  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  land. 

"We  want  the  Park  Service  out  of  the  Badlands!"  George  Tall,  member  of 
the  Lakota 's  Tokala  Warrior  Society,  told  Park  Service  officials  leading 
the  tour  in  the  South  Unit  of  the  Badlands. 

"The  remains  that  are  here  are  our  fingerprints,"  Tall  said  of  the 
remains  of  Ghost  Dancers  and  other  Lakota  here. 

The  Tokala  Warrior  Society  has  maintained  a resistance  camp  on 
Stronghold  Table  in  the  Badlands  since  Duly  to  protect  the  remains.  A 
lookout  point  has  been  maintained  and  Lakotas  patrol  through  the  remote 
Badlands  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 

Speaking  in  a Sesame  Street  style  to  Lakota  Oyate  during  the  fossil 
tour.  Badlands  Park  Paleontologist  Rachel  Benton  delivered  an  explanation 
of  fossils  and  the  proposed  dig  of  bones  of  the  prehistoric  mammal,  the 
titanothere . 

Oglala  Sioux  President  Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele  and  National  Park 
Service  Regional  Director  Bill  Schenk  from  Omaha  were  in  the  group. 

Explaining  the  proposed  fossil  excavation,  Benton  said  she  applied  for 
a research  grant  to  excavate  titanothere  fossils,  dated  35  million  years 
ago.  Included  in  the  research  grant  are  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
and  the  Denver  Museum  of  Nature  and  Science. 

Benton  said  she  earlier  attended  the  School  of  Mines,  which  is  funded 
by  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  which  would  be  a repository  for  the  fossils. 

Attracting  sharp  reactions  as  she  spoke,  Benton  said  paleontologists 
have  worked  here  for  150  years. 

Tall  countered,  "If  you  were  here  150  years  ago,  you  were  in  violation 
of  tribal  law. " 

Benton  said  the  proposed  excavation  was  to  protect  the  fossils.  "Our 
goal  was  to  salvage  the  remaining  fossils  that  have  not  been  stolen." 
Benton  said  the  best  way  to  protect  the  fossils  from  erosion  and  theft  is 
in  a museum. 

She  said  there  is  a history  of  paleontologists  working  with  Lakota, 
including  a white  paleontologist  called  Man-Who-Picks-Up-Sticks-Running, 
who  worked  with  Red  Cloud. 

Tall  again  countered  and  said,  "Obviously  you  don't  know  Indian  law. 

No  one  person  can  make  decisions  for  our  people.  We  are  a tribe  of 
consensus . " 

Kent  Lebsock  of  the  Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council  pointed  out  the 
contradictions  of  the  Park  Service  tour  at  the  fossil  site. 

"There  are  a lot  of  contradictions  here,"  said  Lebsock,  representing 
the  American  Indian  Law  Alliance. 

"You  are  telling  us  we  have  to  walk  over  there  single  file  and  yet  you 
want  to  bring  in  600,000  pound  trucks." 

Although  Benton  said  flatbed  trucks  are  needed  to  transport  the  fossils 
out  of  the  Badlands,  she  responded,  "Most  paleontologist's  work  is  done 
using  dental  tools  and  paintbrushes." 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Secretary  Donna  Salomon  told  the  Park  Service  that 
the  Lakota  should  be  the  ones  to  learn  from  these  fossils.  "These  are  our 
fossils,"  she  said. 

Attempting  to  explain  the  reasons  for  including  universities  in  the 
research  grant,  Benton  said  the  scope  of  the  project  "is  quite  long."  She 
said  a large  crew  and  flatbed  trucks  are  needed  to  transport  the  fossils, 
some  weighing  600  to  1,000  pounds. 

Agreeing  with  Salomon,  Tall  said  the  fossils  should  be  used  here,  by 
the  Lakota,  for  their  own  education. 

Referring  to  the  non-Indian  project  and  the  transport  of  fossils  to 
cities.  Tall  said,  "If  you  do  this,  you  are  taking  away  our  sovereignty." 

Adding  more  insult  to  the  exchange,  Brian  Kenner,  Badlands  chief  of 
resource  management,  responded:  "I  would  say  you  did  control  your  own 
affairs  when  you  signed  an  MOA  with  the  Park  Service." 


Keith  Danis,  who  mans  a lookout  point  in  the  Badlands,  told  the  Park 
Service  their  policies  are  economic  racism. 

"If  it's  so  important,  some  30  million  year  old  bones,  what  about  the 
people  living  today,  the  Red  People?  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  Red 
People  to  decide  for  ourselves  what  we  want." 

Answering  questions  about  the  proposed  display  of  the  fossils,  Benton 
said  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  is  temperature  controlled,  open 
seven  days  a week  and  free  of  charge. 

Danis  said,  "Our  people  can't  even  afford  to  go  shopping  in  Rapid  City, 
much  less  the  luxury  of  going  to  a museum." 

President  Steele  asked  Benton  if  she  was  aware  of  the  fossils  currently 
at  the  School  of  Mines.  "Did  you  see  all  those  bones  stacked  in  the 
swimming  pool?" 

Benton  responded  that  the  fossils  are  in  protective  burlap  and  plaster. 

Pressing  the  Park  Service  to  explain  the  helicopters  working  here  in 
the  Badlands  at  night  and  the  unexplained  vehicles  watched  by  binoculars, 
Danis  said,  "We  see  you  guys  sneaking  in  and  out  of  here  at  night." 

Tokala,  camped  on  Stronghold  Table,  probed  the  Park  Service  about  the 
helicopters.  Archie  Little  said,  "The  only  activity  we  see  is  at  night." 

Benton,  however,  denied  Badlands  Park  Service  officials  are  working 
here  at  night.  "That  would  not  be  our  group.  We  do  not  work  at  night,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  see  the  fossils." 

Tall  told  Park  officials  it  is  a new  millennium  and  time  for  Lakota  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  destiny  and  embrace  the  future. 

"We  are  tired  of  how  we  have  been  treated!"  Tall  told  Park  Service 
officials  of  the  treatment  of  American  Indians  in  past  centuries.  "We  are 
not  going  to  be  treated  that  way  anymore! 

"We  want  to  use  these  as  our  classroom,  for  our  Indian  people.  This  is 
what  we  are  all  about!" 

Danis  also  displayed  the  Badlands  National  Park  Service  bronze 
medallion.  The  commemorative  coin  depicts  the  Calvary  shooting  a Lakota 
chief  with  a rifle. 

"That's  their  MOA  to  us  right  there,"  Danis  said  of  the  medallion. 

Badlands  Supt.  William  Supernaugh  said  the  Park  Service  no  longer 
distributes  the  medallion.  During  the  questioning  about  the  proposed  dig 
near  the  fossil  site,  Supernaugh  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  stand  hear  and 
debate  this  with  you!" 

Pointing  out  the  armed  Park  rangers  standing  near  by,  Tony  Black 
Feather,  representative  of  the  United  Nations,  told  the  group  that  he  has 
worked  hard  for  disarmament  around  the  world  and  was  discouraged  to  see 
armed  rangers  at  a sacred  site. 

Black  Feather  said  it  is  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  and  why  it  is  viewed  as  a violator  of  human  rights  around  the  world. 

"The  United  States  is  a world  problem." 

Peter  Capossela,  attorney  representing  the  Oglala  Sioux  on  the  Badlands 
issue,  said  little  could  be  accomplished  on  the  tour  because  the  Park 
Service  and  Lakota  speak  different  languages  concerning  fossil  excavation 
and  protection  of  gravesites. 

"We  are  speaking  two  different  languages,"  Capossela  said. 

Ecoffey,  however,  was  direct.  "What  we  are  saying  is  we  want  the  MOA 
terminated . " 

Tall  said,  "We  want  the  Park  Service  out  of  the  Badlands!" 

Reacting  to  the  Park  Service  tour,  Ecoffey  said,  "They  were  full  of  it 
as  usual.  They  were  trying  to  pacify  us  and  say,  'Look  what  we're  doing 
for  you. ' 

"They  didn't  address  what  we  are  saying:  We  want  the  Park  Service  out 
of  here  and  we  want  the  MOA  terminated.  Our  people  can  do  it  ourselves. 

"For  400  years,  they  have  been  telling  us  how  to  do  it.  They  are  not 
'doing  it  for  us,'  they  are  doing  it  for  themselves." 

National  Park  Service  officials  temporarily  delayed  the  fossil 
excavation,  but  said  it  has  not  been  halted  permanantly. 

Disgusted  with  the  Park  Service  tour  to  the  fossil  site,  Lakota  then 
went  to  the  top  of  Stronghold  Table  for  consultation  and  confrontation 
with  National  Park  Service  officials.  The  traditional  society  of  elders, 
the  Grey  Eagle  Society,  had  been  waiting  for  more  than  three  hours. 


On  Stronghold  Table,  Russell  Means,  activist  and  candidate  for  Oglala 
tribal  president,  summed  up  the  fossil  tour  and  diversion. 

"Dust  another  'dog  and  pony  show.'" 
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Sac  and  Fox,  ODOT,  other  entities  push  forward  road  upgrade  project 
By  MICHAEL  DODSON 
SNS  Staff  Writer 
October  27,  2002 

The  Sac  and  Fox  nation,  Oklahoma  Department  of  Transportation  and  an 
assortment  of  other  government  entities  Tuesday  celebrated  a level  of 
cooperation  that  has  pushed  ahead  the  SH  99  upgrade  project. 

They  also  announced  the  next  SH  99  project  - replacement  of  the  Deer 
Creek  bridge.  It  is  located  about  six  miles  south  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Nation  headquarters . 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  SH  99  should  be  four-lane  from  1-40  to  Ada. 

The  ceremony  featured  a ribbon-cutting  for  a one-mile  stretch  of  SH  99, 
which  goes  through  the  Sac  and  Fox  nation  compound,  five-and-one-half 
miles  south  of  Stroud.  Four-laning  that  stretch  cost  $6  million.  The 
nation  provided  $1.4  million. 

ODOT  division  engineer  Paul  Rachel  said  that  without  Sac  and  Fox  Nation 
participation  the  department  could  not  have  afforded  to  step  up  to  four- 
lane,  divided-highway  construction  for  that  mile  and  other  SH  99 
improvements  in  the  area. 

"Without  the  support  and  involvement  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  nation,  this 
project  never  would  have  been  possible,"  Rachel  said.  "(And),  thanks  to 
the  tribe,  the  city  of  Prague  and  U.S.  Rep.  Wes  Watkins,  it  was  finished 
faster  than  it  would  have  been  through  other  channels." 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  has  become  a leader  among  tribal  governments  in 
leveraging  its  road  construction  funding  through  partnerships  with  the 
state  government,  the  three  county  governments  in  its  jurisdiction  and 
city  governments. 

"Through  our  joint  efforts  with  state  and  local  officials,  the  community 
in  our  region  has  seen  over  $20  million  worth  improvements  in  our  highways 
and  county  roads  and  bridges,"  said  Don  Abney,  Sac  and  Fox  principal  chief. 

The  Nation  has  set  up  a comprehensive  road  and  bridge  improvement 
program  to  benefit  its  members,  other  residents  of  its  reservation  and 
people  who  drive  the  roads  and  highways  in  that  area.  The  reservation 
includes  parts  of  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln  and  Payne  counties. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  has  contributed  more 
than  $12.6  million  to  furthering  22  road  and  highway  and  18  bridge 
projects  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Over  the  past  few  months.  Sac  and  Fox  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials  reached  an  agreement  on  replacing  an  outdated,  unsafe,  two-lane 
truss  bridge  on  SH  99  over  Deer  Creek. 

The  total  bridge  replacement  project  cost  will  be  $1.85  million.  The  Sac 
and  Fox  nation  has  committed  $1.5  million  to  the  project. 

It  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  2004. 

Michael  Dodson  may  be  reached  at  mdodson@news-star.com  or  214-3931. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Government  drags  feet  as  new  study  shows  most  native  water  plants  defective 
November  3,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A new  survey  of  1,300  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants  on 
native  reserves  across  Canada  shows  that  most  are  defective. 

And  the  federal  government  is  taking  too  long  to  fix  the  longstanding 
problem,  critics  say. 

"There  are  deficiencies  in  most  of  the  systems,"  said  Ian  Corbin, 
director  of  infrastructure  and  housing  for  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs 
Canada . 

"Some  of  them  are  minor  in  nature  . A].A].  some  of  them  are  more  serious." 

In  the  worst  cases.  Health  Canada  confirmed  that  103  of  1,138  reserve 
water  systems  --  nine  per  cent  --  pose  serious  enough  health  risks  that 
residents  must  boil  their  water. 

Survey  details  won't  be  released  until  the  new  year  when  results  are 
fully  assessed,  Corbin  said. 

The  $6-million  study  was  to  be  done  by  the  end  of  summer.  Delays  are 
blamed  on  the  number  of  far-flung  plants  that  had  to  be  inspected  and  the 
complexity  of  data  to  be  analysed,  Corbin  said. 

Widespread  sloppy  record-keeping  could  prove  disastrous  if  there  is  a 
water-borne  epidemic,  Corbin  said. 

"Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  in  terms  of  tracing  back  causes  and 
tracking  down  where  the  source  of  the  problem  may  be." 

Corbin  stressed  that  the  most  urgent  problems  are  fixed  as  they're 
discovered  and  that  water  monitoring  has  been  stepped  up.  Solutions  take 
longer  in  cases  where  costly  new  plants  or  major  overhauls  are  needed,  he 
said . 

Small  towns  and  rural  municipalities  also  struggle  with  the  high  cost  of 
upgrading  sewer  and  water  systems,  Corbin  added. 

But  chronic  stomach  ailments  and  more  serious  ills  potentially  linked  to 
poor  water  don't  draw  the  same  attention  on  reserves,  said  Perry 
Bellegarde,  head  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations. 

"There's  a huge  problem.  If  you  don't  have  good  quality  drinking  water, 
of  course  you're  going  to  get  sick." 

Ottawa  must  be  pressed  to  honour  its  historic  treaty  obligations,  and  to 
recognize  that  clean  water  is  "a  human  right,"  he  said. 

"We're  still  in  Third  World  conditions  in  a lot  of  our  communities." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  last  May  conceded  the  federal 
government  faces  "serious  liabilities." 

"We've  never  funded  the  training  effectively,"  he  said  of  water  plant 
managers  on  reserves. 

Few  are  certified,  although  more  than  700  of  950  operators  across  Canada 
have  taken  basic  courses. 

Lack  of  formal  training,  falsified  test  results  and  lax  monitoring  were 
key  to  the  Walkerton,  Ont.,  tragedy,  an  inquiry  found. 

Seven  people  died  in  the  small  town  and  more  than  2,000  became  ill  in 
May  2000  after  drinking  water  with  high  levels  of  E.  coli  bacteria. 

Nault  said  last  spring  that  new  training  requirements  for  water  plant 
operators  on  reserves  would  soon  meet  or  exceed  provincial  standards. 

He  never  announced  the  measures. 

Nault  has  declined  repeated  interview  requests  on  the  subject  except  to 
say:  "Sometimes  things  take  a little  longer  than  they  normally  do." 

Indian  Affairs  spent  $3.6  million  to  upgrade  water  management  skills  on 
reserves  last  year,  up  from  $1.2  million  the  year  before.  It  expects  to 
spend  $5  million  this  year. 

"It's  still  not  acceptable,"  Corbin  said.  But  lack  of  certification 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  incompetence,  he  added. 

More  money  will  be  required  to  ensure  all  native  water  plant  managers 
are  properly  trained,  Corbin  said. 


And  still  more  funds  will  be  needed  to  expand  overworked  systems  that 
aren't  safely  keeping  pace  with  native  population  growth. 

The  federal  government  will  spend  about  $215  million  this  year  to 
upgrade  and  maintain  water  services  on  reserves.  That's  one-third  of  the 
$790  million  an  internal  government  report  released  last  spring  under 
Access  to  Information  says  is  needed. 

On  the  Yellow  Quill  First  Nation  southeast  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  800 
reserve  residents  have  relied  on  bottled  water  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  precaution  was  ordered  after  infectious  coliform,  linked  to  animal 
waste  in  agricultural  run-off,  was  detected  in  the  water  supply. 

A new  treatment  plant  with  cutting-edge  technology  is  to  be  finished 
this  spring. 

Locals  may  never  know  what,  if  any,  health  effects  can  be  blamed  on 
drinking  contaminants,  said  band  councillor  Leonard  Pasanipiness . But  he 
cites  anecdotal  evidence  of  accelerated  infections  in  diabetes  sufferers, 
skin  rashes  and  other  ailments. 

Hans  Peterson,  who  holds  a doctorate  in  freshwater  biology,  has  tested 
water  supplies  across  Saskatchewan. 

Yellow  Quill  and  other  rural  communities  need  new  ways  of  purifying 
water  that's  high  in  organic  compounds,  he  said.  The  materials  seep  into 
the  water  during  freeze-thaw  cycles. 

Using  chlorine  to  kill  bacteria  creates  cancer-causing  byproducts, 
trihalomethanes,  when  chlorine  mixes  with  high  concentrations  of  organic 
matter,  Peterson  explained. 

He  credits  Ottawa  for  doing  what  it  can  to  help  Yellow  Quill,  where  he's 
doing  research  into  new  treatment  methods. 

"It  has  gone  on  for  years,"  he  said  of  water  troubles  there.  "But  you've 
got  to  remember  that  a lot  of  people  really  didn't  pay  too  much  attention 
to  drinking  water  until  Walkerton." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Canada  signs  its  first  offshore  aboriginal  deal  with  Quebec  Inuit 

Canadian  Press 

Friday,  October  25,  2002 

MONTREAL  (CP)  - The  Canadian  government  signed  what  it  called  its  first 
offshore  aboriginal  agreement  Friday,  giving  Quebec's  Inuit  royalties  to 
underwater  resources. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  and  Makivik  Corp.  president  Pita 
Aatami  inked  the  agreement  in  principle,  which  gives  the  Inuit  of  northern 
Quebec  ownership  of  80  per  cent  of  the  Nunavik  islands  and  a share  of 
resource  royalties.  The  area's  10,000  residents  will  receive  $50  million 
and  a wildlife  research  fund  of  $5  million. 

They  will  participate  in  how  the  area  is  developed  and  share  in  the 
proceeds  from  any  discoveries  of  oil,  gas,  fish  and  precious  stones. 

A final  deal  is  expected  to  be  concluded  within  six  months. 

It  concerns  250,000  square  kilometres  of  land  and  water  in  the  Hudson 
Bay,  Hudson  Strait  and  Ungava  Bay.  The  area  provides  the  Nunavik  Inuit 
with  85  per  cent  of  their  wildlife  harvesting. 

The  agreement  in  principle  follows  a decade  after  Canada  accepted  the 
Nunavik  Inuit  claim  to  offshore  waters  and  27  years  after  the  mainland 
area  north  of  the  55th  parallel  was  dealt  with  by  the  lames  Bay  and 
Northern  Quebec  Agreement. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Native  communities  must  heal  from  within 

Doug  Cuthand 

The  StarPhoenix 

Friday,  November  01,  2002 

As  the  aboriginal  justice  inquiry  conducts  hearings  across  the  province, 
many  of  the  complaints  about  and  shortcomings  of  the  police,  penal  system 
and  courts  are  being  hashed  and  rehashed. 

But  to  truly  examine  the  sorry  state  of  aboriginal  justice  in  this 
country,  you  have  to  take  a long  view  of  history  and  look  at  the  laws, 
institutions  and  failures  of  past  Indian  policy. 

In  the  late  1960s,  when  I was  in  the  social  work  phase  of  my  life,  I 
worked  for  the  John  Howard  Society  in  Calgary.  I visited  the  jails  and 
supervised  men  on  parole. 

At  that  time,  the  jails  were  just  starting  to  feel  the  impact  of  the 
growing  aboriginal  population.  There  were  no  special  programs  for  our 
people;  they  just  did  their  time  and  went  back  to  the  reserve. 

I noticed  that  the  majority  of  the  Indian  inmates  came  from  the 
Blackfoot  reserve  east  of  Calgary.  Two  other  reserves,  the  Stoney  and 
Sarcee  reserves  were  much  closer  to  the  city  but  they  had  few  inmates  in 
jail . 

I asked  an  aboriginal  leader  why  this  was  the  case  and  he  told  me  that 
the  Blackfoot  reserve  had  felt  the  impact  of  colonialism  far  greater  than 
the  other  two. 

First,  they  had  lost  about  half  of  their  reserve  land  in  a forced  land 
surrender  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Second,  they  had  two  boarding  schools  on  the  reserve.  People  sent  their 
kids  off  to  school  in  the  fall  and  saw  them  only  at  Christmas  and  over  the 
summer. 

This  led  to  family  dysfunction  and  guilt  among  the  parents.  It  led  to  a 
high  rate  of  alcoholism  and  related  problems.  Hence,  the  high  rate  of 
inmates  in  the  provincial  jail. 

This  story  is  typical  of  many  reserves  in  Canada.  Colonialism,  with  its 
paternalism  and  racism,  has  devastated  many  communities  and  families. 

The  next  tragedy  to  land  on  us  was  the  big  scoop  of  the  1960s  and  '70s. 
Provincial  social  agencies  thought  that  they  should  place  Indian  kids,  for 
their  own  good,  in  white  foster  homes  or  have  them  put  out  for  adoption. 
This  led  to  more  problems  than  it  solved. 

Parents  who  needed  help  would  have  their  children  picked  up  by  Social 
Services  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  If  the  parents  were  having 
problems,  this  only  made  everything  worse. 

The  social  agencies  actually  wrote  off  a generation  of  parents  as 
useless  and  beyond  help.  Their  answer  to  the  social  problems  created  by 
colonialism  was  to  impose  more  colonialism. 

The  children  who  were  the  products  of  this  twisted  system  lacked  a 
cultural  and  family  base  and  had  problems  of  their  own  and  searched  for 
their  roots.  Many  ended  up  stuck  between  two  worlds  and  never  really  fit 
in  or  belonged  to  either. 

This  created  a new  wave  of  inmates  for  the  federal  and  provincial 
corrections  facilities. 

One  of  the  problems  that  Canadian  society  has  is  that  it  sees  all 
aboriginal  people  as  the  same.  If  you  are  an  Indian  in  Saskatchewan,  you 
must  be  addicted,  dangerous  and  planning  your  next  crime. 

The  reality  is  that  aboriginal  people  fill  many  valuable  roles  in  the 
professions  and  government,  as  well  as  being  employees  for  a wide  variety 


of  companies.  Only  a minority  of  Natives  have  been  damaged  to  the  point 
that  they  are  dangerous  to  society  and  end  up  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Without  naming  names,  the  same  holds  true  for  First  Nations  and 
aboriginal  communities.  Some  First  Nations  have  a very  low  rate  of  men  and 
women  in  jailand  enjoy  high  employment  and  education  levels.  In  other 
communities,  it  is  practically  a right  of  passage  to  go  to  jail,  while 
employment  and  educational  levels  are  very  low. 

The  difference  is  found  in  leadership,  self-government  and  a strong 
cultural  base. 

Communities  which  hold  a sundance  and  respect  the  elders  tend  to  have 
less  crime.  Other  institutions,  such  as  a community  school  and  a strong, 
responsible  and  accountable  band  council,  are  able  to  address  problems 
before  they  grow  into  major  problems. 

Communities  which  organize  a wide  variety  of  sports  programs  have  also 
driven  down  the  crime  rate. 

The  aboriginal  justice  inquiry  has  a job  to  do.  Rogue  cops  and  racism  in 
the  police  forces  and  corrections  facilities  must  be  dealt  with  and  the 
justice  system  must  truly  work  for  all  the  province's  residents. 

But  the  real  fight  is  in  prevention.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  eliminate 
the  root  causes  of  crime  and  violence  in  aboriginal  society.  Like  so  many 
answers,  the  solution  can  come  only  from  within  the  community  itself. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  StarPhoenix  (Saskatoon). 
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Dudge  finds  Smoke  not  guilty  of  fraud 
Kevin  O'Connor 
The  Leader-Post 
October  31,  2002 

An  aboriginal  man  embroiled  in  a controversial  immigration  dispute  won  a 
victory  in  a Regina  courtroom  Wednesday  when  a judge  threw  out  his  charge 
of  Social  Insurance  fraud. 

Friends  and  well-wishers  clapped  after  Provincial  Court  Dudge  Bruce 
Fleming  dismissed  the  Employment  Insurance  Act  charge  and  Charlie  Smoke 
walked  out  of  court  a free  man. 

Smoke,  40,  said  while  he  wasn't  surprised  the  judge  found  him  not  guilty 
he  took  little  satisfaction  from  the  outcome. 

"I'm  very  disappointed  and  angry  that  I wasn't  able  to  bring  certain 
issues  out,"  he  said.  "I  could  care  less  what  they  find  me  guilty  of." 

Smoke  had  been  charged  with  violating  a section  of  the  Act  that  makes  it 
an  offence  to  intentionally  "defraud  or  deceive"  any  person  by  using  a 
Social  Insurance  Number. 

Federal  Crown  prosecutor  Hal  Wellsch  had  argued  Smoke  used  his  wife's 
SIN  for  his  own  advantage  when  he  applied  for  a job  with  the  Regina  public 
school  board. 

Smoke  worked  as  a teacher  associate  at  Scott  Collegiate  in  the  2000-2001 
academic  year.  A school  board  official  said  a SIN  number  was  a 
prerequisite  for  getting  hired. 

Smoke, who  defended  himself  Wednesday,  admitted  he  used  his  wife's  number 
but  insisted  he  wasn't  intending  to  deceive  anyone. 

"My  intention  was  to  provide  a meagre  living  for  my  family,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  he  used  false  SIN  numbers  before  to  obtain  employment. 

"It  was  either  that  or  steal  or  crawl  away  and  die,"  said  Smoke,  who 
said  he  has  six  children. 

"I'm  not  a lazy  person.  ...I  don't  want  to  sit  on  my  ass  all  day  and  let 
my  wife  support  my  family." 


The  one-day  trial  included  several  heated  exchanges  between  Henning  and 
Smoke . 

Smoke  said  he  is  a victim  of  persecution  by  the  authorities  and  doesn't 
fall  under  Canadian  jurisdiction.  He  accused  federal  officials  of  lying  to 
the  media  and  insisted  racism  was  a factor  in  the  campaign  against  him. 

Henning  repeatedly  warned  him  to  stick  to  the  charge  and  avoid  talking 
about  the  "conspiracies"  against  him. 

"You  can't  use  this  trial  as  a political  forum/'  Henning  said  at  one 
point . 

"The  court  is  using  this  trial  as  a political  forum  against  me/'  Smoke 
shot  back. 

Smoke  said  he  was  born  in  Ontario,  but  the  birth  wasn't  registered.  He 
said  he  made  numerous  attempts  to  get  a birth  certificate  and  a SIN  card, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  the  Employment  Insurance  Act  offence  is  a year 
in  jail,  a $1,000  penalty  or  both. 

Henning  ruled  Smoke  lacked  criminal  intent  and  dismissed  the  charge. 

"In  this  case,  Mr.  Smoke  did  not  hold  the  intent  to  deprive  any  person 
of  an  entitlement  that  was  improper,"  he  said. 

Outside  court.  Smoke  said  he  would  have  been  convicted  of  the  charge  if 
not  for  the  media  attention  given  to  the  case. 

"I  would  have  got  nailed,"  he  said.  "This  judge  is  not  sympathetic  ... 
he's  part  of  the  problem." 

Meanwhile,  Smoke's  other  problems  with  the  federal  authorities  continue. 

Last  year.  Citizenship  and  Immigration  tried  to  deport  Smoke  to  the 
United  States,  arguing  he  was  a U.S.  visitor  working  illegally  in  Regina. 

But  U.S.  officials  refused  Smoke  entry,  saying  it  hadn't  been  proven 
that  Smoke  is  American. 

Federal  officials  continue  to  work  on  the  case  and  haven't  abandoned  the 
idea  of  deporting  Smoke. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Leader-Post  (Regina). 
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Range  War  in  Nevada  Pits  U.S.  Against  2 Shoshone  Sisters 
By  CHARLIE  LeDUFF 
October  31,  2002 

CRESCENT  VALLEY,  Nev.  - The  Dann  sisters  are  rough,  elderly,  hidebound 
ranchers  who  live  without  electricity,  hot  water  or  furnace.  Though  Carrie 
Dann  is  nearly  70  and  her  sister  Mary  is  nearly  80,  they  still  break  their 
own  horses  and  mend  their  own  fences.  This  is  how  their  Shoshone  Indian 
ancestors  lived,  and  the  bones  of  those  ancestors  are  among  the  Danns' 
closest  neighbors. 

Their  wish  is  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  graze  their  cattle  freely  on  land 
they  claim  as  their  birthright. 

The  federal  government's  wish  is  for  the  Danns  to  stop  fattening  their 
livestock  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

This  battle  has  gone  on  for  30  years,  and  the  Danns  have  not  given  up 
yet,  even  though  the  government  has  seized  hundreds  of  their  cattle,  sold 
the  animals  at  auction,  charged  the  sisters  nearly  $50,000  in  fees  and 
fined  them  $3  million  for  willful  trespass. 

"Trespass?  Who  the  hell  gave  them  the  land  anyway?"  Mary  Dann  asked  as 
she  mended  a fence  on  a windswept  desert  morning.  "When  I trespass,  it's 
when  I wander  into  Paiute  territory." 

Her  sister  Carrie  said:  "I  was  indigenous  and  in  one  single  evening  they 
made  me  indigent.  If  you  think  the  Indian  wars  are  over,  then  think  again. 


The  dispute  is  rooted  in  the  refusal  by  the  sisters  and  some  other 
Shoshone  ranchers  to  pay  grazing  fees  on  traditional  Western  Shoshone  land 
- nearly  26  million  acres  in  Nevada,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  state. 

The  government  considers  it  public  land,  and  to  drive  the  point  home,  40 
agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  descended  on  the  Danns'  ranch  in 
September,  heavily  armed  and  fortified  with  helicopters,  and  confiscated 
232  cattle,  which  were  later  sold. 

The  sisters  and  their  supporters  argue  that  their  tribe  never  legally 
ceded  these  range  lands.  Though  the  federal  government  controls  85  percent 
of  Nevada,  they  contend  that  it  has  no  legitimate  title  to  the  land  - or 
the  gold,  water,  oil  and  geothermal  energy  beneath  it. 

The  whole  convoluted  conflict  is  wending  its  way  through  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  a bill  recently  made  its  way  out  of  committee  that 
would  allot  a one-time  payment  of  $20,000  to  each  of  the  5,000  enrolled 
members  of  the  Western  Shoshone  tribe.  The  $100  million  in  the  bill, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Harry  Reid,  Democrat  of  Nevada,  would  be  one  of  the 
largest  Indian  land  settlements  in  history. 

Tessa  Hafen,  a spokeswoman  for  Senator  Reid,  said  the  bill  was  a 
response  to  a request  for  help. 

"The  tribe  came  to  the  senator  and  asked  them  to  help  them  out,"  Ms. 

Hafen  said.  "Tribal  members  overwhelmingly  supported  it.  They  want  their 
payments . " 

The  price  is  set  at  15  cents  an  acre,  using  a formula  based  on  land 
prices  in  1872.  The  now-defunct  Indian  Claims  Commission  ruled  in  1962 
that  the  Shoshones  had  lost  possession  by  gradual  encroachment  by  settlers. 

"Encroach  what?"  Carrie  Dann  wanted  to  know.  "There  isn't  anybody  living 
out  here.  Look  around." 

Indeed.  The  vista  of  Crescent  Valley  includes  a few  sun-whipped  shacks 
and  aluminum  trailers.  Broken  beer  bottles  litter  the  county  road,  but  one 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  call  this  land  settled. 

Depending  on  who  is  asked,  the  Danns  are  either  modern-day  Geronimos, 
common  rabble-rousers  or  scofflaws. 

Once  before,  in  1992,  federal  agents  came  and  confiscated  Dann  family 
livestock.  A six-day  standoff  ensued,  ending  with  their  brother  Clifford 
dousing  himself  in  gasoline  and  threatening  to  light  it.  Clifford  went  to 
prison  and  went  deaf,  and  250  horses  went  to  auction. 

Now  half  the  family  herd  is  gone  and  a $3  million  note  hangs  over  their 
heads,  multiplying  problems  in  an  already  bad  year  for  the  sisters.  They 
are  perhaps  five  feet  tall,  with  worn  knees,  thick  hands  and  good  humor. 
Mary  is  quiet  and  Carrie  can  leap  into  language  so  caustic  it  could  wear 
the  enamel  off  teeth. 

There  has  been  no  moisture  to  speak  of  this  year.  Grasshoppers  swarming 
down  from  the  mountains  ate  what  greenery  there  was.  Then  the  government 
took  the  cattle. 

"They  want  us  to  give  up  and  go  away  to  the  city,"  Carrie  said  over  a 
lunch  of  Spam  sandwiches  in  her  ramshackle  house  tucked  in  the  shade  of 
cottonwood  trees.  "I'd  die  in  the  city." 

Today,  the  value  of  this  land  ranges  from  $250  an  acre  to  $1,000.  In  the 
valley  here,  two  mines  operating  on  government  leases  are  extracting  gold 
worth  billions  of  dollars. 

"Fifteen  cents  an  acre?"  shouted  Carrie  Dann,  getting  heated.  "Dumb 
Indians.  They  shouldn't  take  the  deal  for  $20  million  an  acre." 

For  nearly  40  years,  the  Shoshones  refused  to  accept  the  money  when  the 
government  first  offered  a payment.  The  Danns,  representing  their  people, 
took  their  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  in  the  early  1980' s that 
the  payments  did  constitute  a settlement. 

"You  refuse  it  and  they  stick  it  in  your  back  pocket,"  is  how  Carrie 
Dann  put  it. 

Times  change,  and  many  Shoshones  are  tired  of  the  dispute.  They  want  the 
money.  Most  live  in  the  cities,  work  9-to-5  jobs  or  have  no  jobs  at  all.  A 
payday  would  go  a long  way. 

"I  asked  one  of  the  ancients  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  the  money  and 
she  told  me  she  was  going  to  buy  a mattress,"  said  Nancy  Stewart,  a 
retired  teacher  who  wants  to  take  the  money.  "But  she  may  never  see  the 
money  because  of  the  Danns.  They're  hardliners  who  want  two-thirds  of  the 


state  back.  That's  never  going  to  happen." 

Others  agree  with  the  sisters. 

"I  know  my  people,  and  that  money  would  be  spent  in  no  time,"  said  Lois 
Whitney,  a Shoshone  who  lives  in  Elko,  an  hour's  drive  from  here.  "The 
people  are  just  living  for  today.  Thinking  about  a new  truck  and  beer. 

It's  greed." 

The  bill  gained  momentum  after  Felix  Ike,  chairman  of  the  Te-Moak  Tribe, 
which  includes  the  Shoshone  people  in  areas  around  the  Nevadan  towns  of 
Wells,  South  Fork,  Elko  and  Battle  Mountain,  conducted  what  he  calls  a 
binding  vote  in  Dune. 

In  the  end,  the  people  voted  to  take  the  money:  1,647  in  favor,  156 
against.  But  then  Mr.  Ike's  tribal  council  did  not  recognize  the  vote. 

Still,  the  process  rolls  toward  an  end. 

"Once  the  money  is  paid,  it  is  very  clear  in  my  mind  that  the  cloud  over 
their  claim  is  clear,"  said  Chief  Raymond  Yowell  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Traditional  Council  - who  had  88  head  of  cattle  confiscated  in 
May  - referring  to  the  government.  "They  can  then  say  to  the  world  that 
they  bought  it." 

A recent  report  by  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Fluman  Rights  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  found  that  the  federal  government  was 
using  illegitimate  means  to  claim  ownership  and  control  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  lands. 

Moreover,  an  independent  auditor  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  evaluate  its  land  exchange  policies  stated  in  a report  this  month  that 
the  agency  had  colluded  with  private  developers  to  trade  away  government 
land  at  below-market  prices. 

Many  of  those  trades  occurred  in  Nevada,  and  the  auditor  suggested  a 90- 
day  moratorium  on  such  land  transfers. 

DoLynn  Worely,  a spokeswoman  for  the  bureau,  said  the  confiscation  was 
an  effort  to  apply  the  laws  equally  - laws,  Ms.  Worely  said,  that  the  Dann 
sisters  think  they  are  above. 

"They  grazed  their  own  land  to  dust  and  then  they  want  to  graze  public 
land  for  free,"  Ms.  Worely  said.  "Times  are  bad  for  everyone,  and  the 
white  ranchers  want  to  know  why  they  pay  and  the  Indians  graze  their 
animals  for  free." 

The  Danns  were  grazing  1,500  cattle  and  horses  on  drought-stricken  land 
that  should  only  support  200  animals,  Ms.  Worely  said. 

Carrie  Dann  admitted  her  land  was  overgrazed,  but  said  she  was  not 
environmentally  reckless. 

"The  rains  will  come  again  and  the  grass  will  grow  back,"  she  said.  "But 
when  the  Shoshone  people  are  gone  from  this  land,  we  are  dead." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Porno  man  slain  at  home  on  reservation 

October  30,  2002 

By  UCILIA  WANG 

THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 

HOP LAND 

A 53-year-old  Hopland  man  was  shot  to  death  Tuesday  on  his  front  porch  in 
a slaying  authorities  attributed  to  a robbery. 

Raymond  E.  Fallis  Sr.,  a member  of  the  Hopland  Band  of  Porno  Indians,  was 
shot  several  times  in  his  upper  body  at  his  home  on  tribal  land  off 


Highway  175,  according  to  the  Mendocino  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

Hopland  Tribal  Police  Officers  Kevin  Tyrell  and  Hardt  Beck  arrested 
Michael  Depriest  of  Ukiah  after  a witness  reported  that  Depriest 
threatened  her  before  running  from  Fallis'  home.  Deputy  Police  Chief 
Michael  Meese  said. 

A woman  who  was  at  the  home  heard  a commotion  and  saw  Fallis  on  the 
ground,  Meese  said.  Depriest,  31,  allegedly  threatened  to  shoot  her  before 
fleeing.  The  woman,  whose  name  wasn't  released,  called  the  tribal  police 
shortly  after  the  7:45  a.m.  shooting. 

Depriest  confessed  to  killing  Fallis,  Sheriff's  Sgt.  Rick  Wagner  said. 
The  tribal  police  and  the  Sheriff's  Office  are  working  together  on  the 
investigation . 

The  killing  shook  the  close-knit  reservation  community  of  200  residents. 
Fallis,  a floor  manager  at  the  tribe's  Sho-ka-wah  Casino,  was  known  for 
his  infectious  laugh  and  generosity  toward  friends,  his  family  said. 

"He  was  well-liked  by  many  people,"  said  Dianne  Abella,  an  older  sister 
who  also  lives  on  the  tribal  land.  "It's  so  unreal  that  someone  would  hurt 
him . " 

It  wasn't  known  if  the  two  men  knew  each  other,  authorities  said.  But 
robbery  appeared  to  the  motive,  according  to  Wagner,  though  investigators 
were  still  trying  to  determine  what  was  taken. 

Witnesses  said  they  saw  Depriest  running  east  toward  a church  about 
2,000  feet  away  after  the  shooting,  authorities  said.  He  was  arrested  near 
the  church  within  10  minutes  after  police  were  notified. 

Witnesses  said  Depriest  threw  away  a handgun,  a backpack,  a hat  and  a 
jacket  before  he  was  arrested.  Those  items  were  later  recovered  by 
investigators,  who  declined  to  say  what  was  inside  the  backpack. 

Detectives  remained  at  the  scene  until  Tuesday  night  gathering  evidence. 
Fallis  lived  alone  in  a white  mobile  home  surrounded  by  an  oak  forest 
and  vineyards. 

Relatives  said  he  was  born  in  Sacramento  and  lived  in  Santa  Rosa  during 
his  teen-age  years.  He  had  lived  on  the  reservation  since  the  early  1980s, 
said  Sharron  Fallis,  his  sister. 

Raymond  Fallis  had  a 7-year-old  son  who  lives  with  his  mother  in  Santa 
Rosa . 

Family  members  said  that  in  his  spare  time,  Fallis  enjoyed  making  gold 
and  silver  jewelry. 

"He  was  very  artistic.  He  was  a good-hearted  person,"  Sharron  Fallis 
said . 

Depriest  was  being  held  in  the  Mendocino  County  Hail  on  $550,000  bail. 
You  can  reach  Staff  Writer  Ucilia  Wang  at  462-6473 
or  uwang@pressdemocrat.com. 
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LPDC  LEGAL  UPDATE 

Report  from  Leonard  Peltier's  legal  team 
November  2,  2002 

LEONARD  PELTIER'S  LEGAL  TEAM  CONTINUES  TO  PURSUE  THE  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES  TO  PROCURE  DOCUMENTS  WITHHELD 

On  November  1,  2002,  Peltier  Attorney's  Michael  Kuzma  and  Barry  Bachrach 
filed  a Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  complaint  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  Massachusetts  against  the  Executive  Office  of  United 
States  Attorneys  to  require  them  to  produce  documents  being  withheld. 

A copy  of  that  complaint  is  posted  at 

http://www.freepeltier.org/foia_complaintll0102.htm.  Michael  Kuzma,  Barry 
Bachrach,  and  Carl  Nadler  will  be  filing  FOIA  complaints  against  the  FBI 


and  CIA  within  the  next  week.  In  addition,  Barry  Bachrach  and  Michael  Kuzma 
have  issued  35  FOIA  requests  to  FBI  field  offices,  which  had  not  previously 
been  served  with  FOIA  requests.  The  legal  team  is  firmly  convinced  that 
this  effort  will  yield  documents  which  the  government  previously  withheld 
on  a wrongful  basis  and  which  will  compel  Leonard's  relief. 

HISTORY  OF  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  PELTIER  CASE:  At  Leonard's  1976  trial,  the  FBI 
produced  approximately  3,500  documents,  which  it  indicated  were  all  the 
documents  that  existed.  After  Leonard  was  convicted,  Peltier's  legal  team 
was  able  to  acquire,  through  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests,  12,000 
documents  that  the  FBI  had  previously  withheld.  These  documents  demonstrated 
that  crucial  exculpatory  evidence  had  been  kept  from  Leonard  and  that  the 
FBI  presented  perjured  testimony  to  wrongfully  and  unfairly  obtain 
Leonard's  conviction.  The  FBI,  who  cited  "national  security  interests", 
withheld  6,000  documents,  stating  that  that  was  the  extent  of  the 
documents  in  the  Peltier  file. 

SUMMER,  2002:  30  thousand  more  pages  of  FBI  documents  were  produced  through 

letter  writing  efforts  of  grassroots  supporters  and  the  office  of 
Congressman  Barney  Frank.  The  legal  team  is  combing  these  documents  and 
finding  further  evidence  of  FBI  misconduct.  The  government  still  is 
admittedly  withholding  approximately  100  thousand  pages  of  documents,  which 
are  being  aggressively  pursued. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  UPDATE:  Bernard  Kleinman  continues  to  pursue  the  Civil  Rights 
action.  The  government  is  acting  particularly  egregiously  in  attempting  to 
avoid  service  of  process.  In  spite  of  the  adoption  of  rules  of  federal  civil 
procedure,  which  seek  to  make  it  easy  for  parties  to  be  served  and  to  avoid 
gamesmanship,  the  government  refused  to  follow  its  own  rules  and  has 
attempted  to  make  it  difficult  for  Leonard's  legal  team  to  achieve  service 
of  process.  Despite  the  roadblocks  set  up  by  the  government,  service  of 
process  is  underway.  We  hope  to  have  all  parties  served  within  the  next  two 
weeks  so  that  the  government  will  be  forced  to  address  the  allegations, 
which  involve  outrageous  and  extreme  behavior  by  current  and  former  FBI 
agents . 

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  DENIAL  OF  LEONARD'S  1999  HABEAS  PETITION  CHALLENGING 
DENIAL  OF  PAROLE:  Peltier  attorneys  Ramsey  Clark,  Lawrence  Schilling,  Carl 
Nadler,  and  Barry  Bachrach  are  pursuing  an  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit  of  the  recent  denial  of  Leonard's  1999  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  Court  took  nearly  three  years  to  finally  address  the  issues 
raised  by  Leonard.  The  legal  team  feels  that  the  issues  on  appeal  are 
strong  and  the  appeal  will  be  pressed  vigorously. 

CHALLENGE  UNDER  THE  SENTENCING  REFORM  ACT:  Carl  Nadler  and  Barry  Bachrach 
are  presently  representing  Leonard  in  a habeas  petition  pending  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  challenges  the  parole  commission's  failure  to 
provide  Leonard  with  a parole  date  despite  the  laws  enacted  as  part  of  the 
sentencing  reform  act  by  Congress  in  1984. 

EIGHTH  CIRCUIT  APPEAL  OF  DISMISSAL  OF  MOTION  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  SENTENCE:  We 
are  still  awaiting  decision  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  with 
respect  to  the  appeal  of  Leonard's  Motion  to  seek  a reduction  of  sentence. 
This  appeal  was  argued  on  Oct.  8th,  2002,  by  Eric  Seitz  and  Bruce  Ellison, 
both  of  whom  believe  the  argument  went  well  and  that  the  court  was  receptive 
to  their  arguments. 

Finally  the  legal  team  has  many  other  avenues  it  is  pursuing  to  seek 
Leonard's  long  overdue  freedom.  Because  of  the  importance  to  keep  these 
tactics  confidential,  the  information  presented  in  this  update  is  all  that 
can  be  revealed  now.  However,  it  is  the  legal  team's  firm  opinion  that 
there  are  still  many  avenues  of  relief,  which  should  ultimately  open  the 
prison  doors  for  Leonard. 


Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Leonard  Peltier  Dustice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

http: //www. freepeltier .org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  5 Nov  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Friday,  November  01,  2002  10:45  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : Request  for  Pen  pals 

Greetings, 

Flere  is  a new  request  for  pen  pals  from  a prisoner  at  Montana 
State  Prison: 

Fred  Lawrence  #37147 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 

Nation:  Apache 

6'4"  - 220  lbs. 

Will  reply  to  all. 

Thank  you  for  helping  him  find  pen  pals, 

Brigitte 


Date:  Tuesday,  October  29,  2002  4:14  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : MSP  Year  2002  - Violations  of  NA  religious  rights 
From:  justice  network 

[Please  distribute  widely  - (do  not  send  to  officials)  - thank  you] 


Montana  State  Prison  Year  2002-  Violations  of  Native  American 
Prisoners'  Rights 

Racial  profiling  and  discrimination  still  plague  the  Native  American 
prisoners  incarcerated  at  MSP  - about  17  per  cent  of  the  inmate 
population  in  this  facility.  Their  civil  and  religious  rights  are  still 
constantly  violated,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
supporters  to  raise  awareness  about  the  ongoing  spiritual  genocide 
behind  these  walls  and  obtain  that  the  Prayer  Warrior's  rights  are 
finally  respected  according  to  the  policy  and  MT  Constitution. 

The  prison  administration  and  MT  DOC  have  been  denying  this 
unconstitutional  state  of  affairs  in  a series  of  recent  statements  to 
the  press,  but  facts  and  evidence  prove  that  their  main  concern  is 
more  Public  Relations  than  correcting  the  Injustice  and  Racism 
which  the  Native  Circle  has  had  to  face  until  now. 

In  reply  to  letters  of  concern  and  articles  from  the  media.  Senator 
Christiaens  and  Bruce  Meyers  (Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  for  MT, 
has  resigned  from  his  position  since)  claimed  in  a letter  that  the 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Nov  13  11:51:40  2002 

Date:  13  Nov  2002  02:06:52  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.046 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mvskogee  ehole/frost  moon 
Potawatomi  pne ' kesis/moon  of  the  turkey  and  feast 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian  & Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"When  the  buffalo  went  away,  the  hearts  of  my  people  fell  to  the 
ground  and  they  could  not  lift  them  up  again." 


After  this,  nothing  happened.  There 
Chief  Plenty  Coups,  Crow 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

| Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 


was  little  singing  anywhere. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Senator  Tim  Johnson  was  re-elected  by  a 528  vote  margin,  and  credit 
for  that  win  belongs  to  the  voters  on  Pine  Ridge,  and  to  some  extent 
on  Rosebud  and  Cheyenne  River.  The  Indian  vote  re-elected  Johnson,  and 
a grateful  Johnson  has  publicly  acknowledged  that  gift  and  pledged  to 
help  his  Native  constituency  in  return. 

Similar  Native  influence  was  felt  in  many  states,  particularly  those 
with  large  Indian  populations  like  New  Mexico,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and 
Oklahoma.  Most  notable  are  the  handful  of  Native  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  stepped  into  positions  in  local  and  state  governments  for  the  first 
time,  many  spurred  to  serve  by  injustices  they  observed  in  their  home 
communities  for  many  years. 

I stand  in  honor  of  my  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  who  made  the  effort  to  use  the  dominant  society's  tool 
as  a weapon  to  defend  our  Red  Nations.  This  is  all  good. 

I will  also  tell  you  we  must  not  stop  here.  The  next  election  will 
be  in  two  years,  and  many  state  government  positions,  as  well  as  the 
full  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  some  Senators,  and  the  Presidency 


will  be  up  for  the  national  vote.  Watch  carefully  what  those  now  in  these 
positions  do  in  these  two  years.  Also  watch  carefully  as  new  candidates, 
especially  those  from  Native  communities,  grow  into  increased  potential, 
and  encourage  and  support  those  whose  honor  and  commitment  prove  them 
worthy. 

Do  not,  as  may  have  happened  with  many  this  past  election,  be 
stampeded  by  an  aura  of  emergency  22  months  from  now  in  September  and 
October  2004.  The  Republican  party  scored  a very  heavy  national  win 
in  this  election  based  largely  on  the  public's  perception  that  the 
nation's  security  is  at  stake. 

That  victory  has  emboldened  them  to  claim  a mandate  for  initiatives 
that  almost  certainly  were  not  on  the  minds  of  voters.  They  are 
emboldened  to  help  their  corporate  friends  exploit  the  Arctic  National 
Wilderness  and  other  fragile  ecosystems  with  no  regard  for  and  no 
safeguards  against  the  harm  they  may  do.  They  show  no  concern  that 
that  many  of  these  places  are  sacred  to  one  or  more  tribes. 

Interior  Secretary  Norton  is  attempting  to  trick  individual  Native 
people  into  signing  off  on  their  portion  of  the  Indian  Trust  mess 
for  mere  pennies  on  the  dollar.  It  is  disgraceful  the  levels  of 
contempt  she  shows  for  the  Indian  Nations  she  is  supposed  to  support 
and  direct.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  her  tricks  and  lies. 

Neither  should  you  turn  your  back  to  Bush/Cheney.  If  they  are  willing 
to  send  youth  to  Bagdad  to  die  in  a house-to-house  battle  like  Leningrad 
in  World  War  II,  they  surely  won't  be  concerned  with  writing  off  the  less 
than  one  percent  of  this  nation  that  is  represented  by  Native  Nations. 
Never,  ever  forget  the  "Indian  Question"  remains  unanswered  to  the  likes 
of  these  until  the  answer  is  "No  Indians." 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 


After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 


last  yean  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 


Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 


suemontana@mcn . net 


Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

***  new  item  *** 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 


only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U. 
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RE:  Cherokee  Councilor  Harold  Phillips" 


Date:  Fri  8 Nov,  2002  08:39:11  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" JIGGS  PHILLIPS" 


Cherokee  Councilor  Phillips  dies  after  17  years  on  council 
By:  Betty  Smith,  Press  Staff  Writer 
November  08,  2002 

Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Councilor  Harold  "Diggs"  Phillips,  73,  died 
Thursday. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Westville  High  School 
Auditorium,  under  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home  of  Westville. 

Phillips  was  a retired  administrator,  teacher  and  coach  at  Westville 
Public  Schools,  where  he  had  graduated  from  high  school  years  earlier.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  in  education  administration  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  where  he  first  attended  on  a football  scholarship. 

Phillips  had  served  on  the  tribal  council  since  1985,  when  he  succeeded 
John  Ketcher.  He  represented  District  2.  Ketcher  became  deputy  chief  under 
Wilma  Mankiller,  and  now  again  serves  on  the  council. 

"He  was  one  of  our  best  - dedicated,  hard-working,  and  really  served  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  others,"  Ketcher  said  Friday  morning. 

A lifelong  resident  of  Adair  County,  Phillips  was  the  grandson  of  Dim 


Shell,  an  early  day  Cherokee  minister  and  original  enrollee.  He  and  his 
wife,  Virginia,  also  a tribal  member,  had  three  children. 

Phillips  suffered  from  a chronic  blood  disease,  councilors  said.  He  did 
not  discuss  his  condition  much,  but  they  knew  the  illness  had  grown  more 
severe  in  recent  weeks. 

"He  turned  for  the  worse  in  recent  days,"  Ketcher  said.  "We  got  word  on 
Wednesday  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  it  through  the  weekend." 

Ketcher  had  a high  regard  for  Phillips  as  a man  and  a fellow  councilor. 
"He  really  thought  things  through  and  didn't  jump  at  things  as  they  came 
up,"  he  said.  "People  of  the  area  depended  on  him,  and  he  came  through 
for  them." 

Councilor  Don  "Chief"  Crittenden  and  Phillips  were  close  friends. 

"We  grew  up  together,  went  to  high  school  together.  We  grew  up  together, 
went  to  high  school  together.  We  played  football,  basketball.  We've  been 
friends  all  our  lives,"  Crittenden  said. 

He  called  Phillips  a "top  man,"  and  a very  likable  person. 

"He  did  what  he  had  to  do,"  he  said.  "He's  had  a good  council  time 
during  his  tenure.  We  hate  to  lose  him." 

Crittenden  and  Phillips  were  fishing  buddies,  and  frequently  brought 
home  a good  catch.  They  used  to  save  the  fish  and  hold  fish  fries  several 
times  a year.  Ketcher  recalls  that  they  served  some  of  the  best  fish  he 
has  sampled. 

Crittenden  also  has  had  health  problems  recently,  suffering  a stroke. 

But  he  has  been  attending  council  meetings  and  helping  take  care  of  tribal 
business . 

"I'm  doing  better,  and  I'm  going  to  be  100  percent,"  he  said. 

Councilor  Barbara  Starr  Scott,  who  has  served  on  the  council  with 
Phillips  for  a long  time,  called  him  "a  very  faithful  servant  of  the 
Cherokee  people." 

"He's  been  a very  loyal  council  person.  He  will  really  be  missed  by  the 
council  and  the  Cherokee  people,"  she  said. 

Phillips  is  the  second  tribal  council  member  to  die  in  slightly  more 
than  a year.  Dorothy  lean  McIntosh  died  in  October  2001  of  a sudden  heart 
attack. 

"We  just  barely  made  it  a year,  and  we  lost  another  one,"  Ketcher  said. 
After  McIntosh's  death,  the  Tribal  Council  adopted  a policy  to  replace 
members  who  die.  Prospective  councilors  must  apply  for  the  position  and  be 
interviewed  by  a committee.  After  that,  the  council  names  the  replacement. 

Councilor  Buel  Anglen  was  appointed  earlier  this  year  to  replace 
McIntosh.  He  had  been  a candidate  against  her  when  she  was  elected. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Nov  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

November  9,  2002 

Delma  Little  Dog 

Delma  Little  Dog,  75,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  7,  2002,  at  a Mobridge, 
S.D.,  care  center. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Messiah  Church,  rural  Little 
Eagle,  S.D.  Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home, 
Mobridge . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  7,  2002 
Bernice  DeCory 

RAPID  CITY  - Bernice  DeCory,  69,  Rapid  City,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  2002, 


at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Patricia  LeBeau,  Coleen  Steele, 

Michelle 

DeCory,  Martin  DeCory,  Roxanne  Dumping  Elk  and  William  DeCory,  all  of 
Rapid  City,  and  Dulie  LeBeau,  Sioux  Falls;  one  brother,  Donald  Glenn, 
Fayetteville,  N.C.;  two  sisters,  Cecil  Miller  and  Rosalie  Glenn,  both  of 
Rapid  City;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  8,  with  a 7 p.m.  prayer 
service,  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Paul  Sneve  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Kyle  Cemetery. 

Larry  Thompson  Sr. 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Larry  Thompson  Sr.,  52,  Hot  Springs,  died  Monday,  Nov.  4, 
2002,  in  Deadwood. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen  Thompson,  Hot  Springs;  three  sons, 

Larry  Thompson  Dr.,  Terry  Thompson  and  Barry  Thompson,  all  of  Hot  Springs; 
five  daughters,  Dina  Thompson,  Lorna  Thompson  and  Virginia  Thompson,  all 
of  Rapid  City,  Tracy  Thompson,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Dessica  Thompson,  Hot 
Springs;  his  mother,  Matilda  Thompson,  Mission;  six  half  brothers,  Stan 
Pineaux  and  Carl  Pineaux,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Doe  Pineaux  and  Larry 
Pineaux,  both  of  Mission;  Lester  Pineaux,  Pierre,  and  Merle  Pineaux, 
Rosebud;  three  half  sisters.  Carmen  Pineaux,  Rapid  City,  and  Sally  Pineaux 
and  Genny  Pineaux,  both  of  Mission;  and  13  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  8,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the 
Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  12,  2002 
Wayne  Holy  Rock 

MANDERSON  - Wayne  Holy  Rock,  61,  Manderson,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  2002, 
in  Porterville,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Morris  Holy  Rock,  Manderson. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Grass  Creek,  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

November  9,  2002 
Salton  Martin 

Salton  Martin,  69,  of  San  Carlos  died  Oct.  29  at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
in  Phoenix. 

He  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  was  employed  by  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Victoria  P.  Martin  of  San  Carlos;  two  sons, 
Ricky  Martin  and  Bradley  Martin  of  San  Carlos;  two  daughters,  Cornelia 
Bush  and  Mary  Dane  Papija  of  San  Carlos;  his  mother.  Hazel  Martin  of 
Globe;  two  sisters,  Virginia  Stanley  of  Salt  River  and  Veronica  Miller  of 
San  Carlos;  14  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  for  Mr.  Martin  was  conducted  Nov.  3 at  Burdette  Hall  in 
San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary. 


Copyright  c.  2002  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 


November  12,  2002 


Michael  E.  Diaz 

MICHAEL  E.  DIAZ  , 49,  of  Alcalde  died  Sunday  following  a sudden  illness. 

He  was  a plumber  by  trade  and  was  a resident  of  Alcalde  all  of  his  life. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Cecilia  Diaz;  brother,  Ruben 
Kelly  Vigil;  paternal  grandparents,  Pedro  and  Melissa  Diaz;  and  maternal 
grandparents,  Delfido  and  Rafaelita  Garcia.  He  is  survived  by  his  father, 
Abel  Diaz  of  Alcalde;  son,  Michael  A.  Diaz  of  Alcalde;  daughter,  Lori  Ann 
Diaz  of  Las  Cruces;  brothers  and  sisters,  Dohnny  Vigil  of  Alcalde,  Eddie 
Diaz  and  Frances  Martinez  of  Chimayo,  Lorraine  Patterson  and  husband 
Charles  of  Albuquerque,  and  Christine  Montoya  and  husband  Victor  of  Santa 
Fe;  two  grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Public  visitation  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  at  St.  Dohn  the  Baptist 
Catholic  Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo  with  a rosary  to  be  recited  at  7 p.m. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Dohn  the  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Duan  with  interment  to  follow  at  the  San  Rafael  Cemetery  in 
El  Guique. 

DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

November  6,  2002 

Christina  Dohn  Garnenez 
Dune  15,  1940  Nov.  01,  2002 

Beloved  mother,  sister  and  grandmother  walked  into  the  gates  of  Heaven 
on  Nov.  01,  2002,  with  family  members  by  her  side.  Christine  was  born  in 
Newcomb  on  Dune  15,  1940,  to  Dim  and  Lucy  Dohn. 

She  is  survived  by  her  four  sons:  Robert  Dr.,  Roland  Sr.,  Rod  and 
Raybert  Bahe;  five  grandchildren,  Camille  and  Coby  of  Utah,  Kyle,  Roland 
Dr.  and  Gregory,  also  of  Shiprock;  sisters  Maxine  Peterson  and  Evelyn 
George;  brothers  David  Dohn,  Richard  Dohn  and  Billie  Damon  Sr.;  step- 
children Terri,  Lavone,  Alvis,  Lorenzo,  Melvin  Garnenez,  Sawnt  Nelson  and 
Mary  Dane  Woody. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  beloved  husband,  Sam  Garnenez  Sr.,  her 
parents  Dim  and  Lucy  Dohn,  and  granddaughter  Dulianna  Maria  Bahe. 

She  worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation  for  four  years  as  a Navajo  Police 
dispatcher,  Shiprock  District,  and  then  with  Food  Distribution  for  27 
years  as  a nutritionist.  She  traveled  all  over  the  reservation  teaching 
food  preparation. 

She  was  an  adamant  Two  Grey  Hills  rug  weaver.  Her  rugs  have  been  shown 
and  sold  all  over  the  country. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  2002,  at 
the  Kirtland  LDS  Ward  123  Building  with  Herbert  Clah  officiating. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Myron  Dohn,  Raymond  Dale,  Billy  Daman  Dr.,  Ricky 
Dohn,  Marty  Dohn,  Dusty  Collins. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  sons  Roland,  Raybert,  Rod  and  Robert;  also 
Kyle,  Roland  Dr.  and  Gregory  Bahe,  Richard  Dohn,  Billie  Damon  Sr.,  David 
Dohn,  Earl  Dohn  and  the  remaining  immediate  family,  the  Garnenez  children, 
Lavone,  Terrie,  Alvis,  Lorenzo,  Mary  Dane,  Sawnt,  and  Melvin. 

Arrangements  under  the  care  of  Chapel  of  Memories. 

November  7,  2002 

Dason  Yazzie 
- Nov.  2,  2002 

Dason  Yazzie,  17,  of  Sheep  Springs  died  Saturday,  Nov.  2,  2002,  in  Sheep 
Springs . 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Lillie  Yazzie  of  Sheep  Springs;  his  fianc, 
Natasha  Yazzie  and  their  daughter,  Valentina  Deff  Yazzie  of  Hatch,  Utah; 
three  brothers,  Bronson  Enrico  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Tracy  Bryant  and 
Robertson  Yazzie,  both  of  Sheep  Springs.  Also  surviving  him  are  two 
sisters,  Lenora  Enrico  of  Sheep  Springs  and  Valda  Yazzie  of  Hatch,  Utah. 


He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Jefferson  Yazzie  Sr.,  and  three 
brothers,  Tony  Enrico,  Jefferson  Yazzie  Jr.  and  Nelson  Bryant. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday,  Nov.  8,  2002,  starting  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  Pentecostal  Church  of  Sheep  Springs  with  Pastor  Daniel  Jones  of  the 
Rough  Side  of  the  Mountain  Church  of  Hatch,  Utah,  presiding.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sheep  Springs  with  pallbearers  being 
Bronson  Enrico,  Tracy  Bryant,  Robertson  Yazzie,  Alfred  Yazzie,  Wilburt 
Johnson  and  Jamison  Bebo.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Jessy  Thomas, 

Lamuel  Thomas,  Danny  Yazzie,  and  Roger  Tsosie. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

November  8,  2002 

Roland  Cruz  Joe 

Nov.  29,  1966  - Nov.  7,  2002 

Roland  Cruz  "Charlie"  Joe,  35,  of  Shiprock  died  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  2002, 
at  Shiprock  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center.  He  was  born  Nov.  29,  1966,  in 
Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

November  7,  2002 
Helen  D.  Tahe 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Helen  Tahe,  86,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  5 at  Tohatchi  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Howard  Begay 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tse  Des  Tsoi  Family  Cemetery, 

Mexican  Springs. 

Tahe  died  Nov.  1 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  July  20,  1916  in  Chuska 
Mountain  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Tahe  was  a Navajo  Foster  grandparent,  senior  citizen  council  president, 
senior  companion,  CAC  and  NAIWA  member,  rug  weaver,  herbalist  and 
spiritual  leader. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Joe  Dawson  of  Mexican  Springs;  daughters, 

Ruth  C.  Bates,  Tillie  Beleen,  Betty  T.  Bitsie,  Agnes  J.  Thompson  and  Edith 
L.  Willoughby  all  of  Mexican  Springs;  17  grandchildren  and  28  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Mary  Etsitty  and  Charley  Sam; 
son,  Stanley  Catron  and  daughter,  Mary  Catron. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Norman  Bates,  Clinton  Beleen,  Virgil  Dahozy,  Shawn 
Dawson,  Darrick  Thompson  and  Marlon  White. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Timothy  Lee  Sr. 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Timothy  Lee  Sr.,  81,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  6 at  Upper  Room  Mennonite  Church,  Salina  Springs,  Ariz. 
Jimmy  Tsosie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Black  Mountain,  Ariz. 

Lee  Sr.  died  Oct.  31  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  May  15,  1921  in  Salina 
Springs,  Ariz.  into  the  Dear  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Goats  People 
Clan . 

Lee  Sr.  was  employed  with  the  railroad,  he  was  a farmworker  and 
sheepherder.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cottonwood  Senior  citizens. 

Survivors  include  his  two  sons,  one  daughter,  and  brother,  Dan  Lee  of 
Salina  Springs. 

Lee  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Bah  Lee  and  Hasteen  Yazzie 
Begay;  brothers,  Natha  Lee,  Eugene  and  Bennie  Lee  and  sister,  Alice  Lee. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Jonathan  Begay,  Joseph  Nez  and  Edison  Willie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  10,  2002 


Sharon  Celine  Easley 


GALLUP  - Services  for  Sharon  Easley,  59,  were  held  at  11  a.m.,  today  at 
LDS  church,  Gallup.  President  Milton  Watts  officiated.  Burial  followed  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Easley  died  Nov.  1 Madras,  Ore.  She  was  born  May  3,  1943  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Cherokee  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Easley  did  beadwork,  crocheting  and  silversmithing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Roy  A.  Talk  of  Provo,  Utah,  Ray  A.  Talk  of 
Bend,  Ore.,  Roland  A.  Talk  of  Albuquerque,  Ronald  A.  Talk  of  Roseville, 
Ohio,  John  C.  Bahe  3r.  and  3ason  D.  Bahe  both  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  daughter 
Elizabeth  S.  Easley  of  Moriarty;  brothers,  Alvin  B.  Tsosie  of  Laguna,  Davy 
Tsosie  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Melvin  D.  Tsosie,  Calvin  Tsosie  and  Irvin  Tsosie, 
all  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Belva  Marcum  of  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  Rosemary  Talk, 
Lilian  Hudson,  Edna  Quintana  and  Bernice  Tsosie  all  of  Gallup;  and  16 
grandchildren . 

Easley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Annie  Laurie  Smith  and 
Naswood  Tsosie  and  daughter,  Annie  Laurie  Talk  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  B.  Tsosie,  Melvin  D.  Tsosie,  Ronald  A.  Talk, 
Roland  A.  Talk,  Dohn  C.  Bahe,  Jason  D.  Bahe,  Brad  R.  Talk  and  Allen  R. 

Talk. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tikee  Endito 

SMITH  LAKE  Services  for  Tikee  Endito,  57,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  9 at  the  Highland  Church,  Smith  Lake.  Pastor  Bob  George 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Smith  Lake  Community  Cemetery. 

Endito  died  Nov.  3 in  Smith  Lake.  He  was  born  April  18,  1945  in  Smith 
Lake  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Endito  attended  school  in  Brigham  City,  Utah  and  Thoreau  High  School.  He 
was  employed  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corp. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Shirley  Endito  of  Thoreau;  stepdaughters 
Virginia  Charley  of  Smith  Lake;  Jan  Wilson,  Carolyn  Begay,  Jariss  Henio 
and  Geneva  Begay,  all  of  Thoreauand  sister  Carrie  Endito  james  of  Smith 
Lake. 

Endito  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  George  and  Lucy  Endito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tim  Smith,  Paul  Endito,  Kevin  Charley,  Calvin 
Charley,  Calson  Charley  and  Edison  Sloan. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Smith  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Annabelle  Begay 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Annabelle  Begay,  52,  will  be  held  at 
Saturday,  Nov.  9 at  St.  Michaels  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  St. 

Michaels  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Nov.  6 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  6,  1950  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  James  Begay  Sr.  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  sons, 
James  Begay  Jr.  and  MacKenzie  Begay  both  of  Oak  Springs;  daughters, 

Suzanne  Begay,  Jamie  Begay  and  Asela  Begay  all  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Mary 
Emma  Tsosie,  Mary  Jane  Sanderson,  Mary  Ann  Edsitty,  Martha  Moms,  Mary 
Alice  Tsosie,  and  Maxine  Barbone  all  of  Oak  Springs  and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Juan  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  James  Begay  Sr.,  Levin  Morris,  Juan  Morris,  Harrison 
George,  Thomas  Begay  and  Jeremy  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Oak  Springs  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  10,  2002 
Ray  Perry 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Ray  Perry,  54,  will  held  at  10  a.m.,  today, 
Nov.  9.  Burial  followed  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Perry  died  Nov.  3 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  27,  1948  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 


Perry  graduated  from  Intermountain  in  1967.  He  was  employed  as  a 
carpenter  and  served  on  the  Greasewood  Boarding  School  committee.  His 
hobby  included  sports. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl  Perry;  son,  Ryan  Perry;  daughters, 
Rachel  Salvador  and  Rayetta  Perry;  brothers,  Dohn  Willetto  and  Peter  Doe; 
and  five  grandchildren . 

Perry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Ronald  Perry  and  Randy  Perry  and 
mother,  Chinbah  Perry. 

Pallbearers  were  Ryan  D.  Perry  and  Mark  E.  Salavador. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  7,  2002 
Rueben  Hairyback 

Rueben  Hairyback,  lifelong  rural  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Wednesday, 
Nov.  6,  2002. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday  at  Ponca 
Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

November  10,  2002 
Darlene  Enriquez 

Darlene  Enriquez,  former  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  2002, 
at  her  home  in  Huntington  Park,  Calif.  She  was  55. 

The  funeral  was  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  2002,  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  David  Long  of  Oklahoma  City 
officiating,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Francine  Biggoose.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Darlene  Blevins  was  born  on  Oct.  30,  1947,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of 
Dohnny  Blevins  and  Thelma  Smith  Perez.  She  grew  up  in  White  Eagle  and 
attended  Chilocco  Indian  School.  On  Feb.  13,  1970,  she  married  Sonny 
Santos  Enriquez.  He  died,  and  she  moved  to  Huntington  Park,  Calif.  In  1973 
she  was  united  with  Charlie  Mauser,  and  the  couple  continued  to  make 
Huntington  Park  their  home.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  and 
enjoyed  her  friends. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Allison  Enriquez  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Dulia  Cardenas  of  Del  City;  three  sons,  Michael  Garcia  and  Donald  Suggs, 
both  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Timothy  Hale  of  Sallisaw;  her  mother  of 
Oklahoma  City;  three  sisters,  Tina  Dilbeck  of  Midwest  City,  Chela  Martinez 
of  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  and  Amelia  Warrior  of  Oklahoma  City;  three  brothers 
Thomas  Roy  of  Ponca  City,  and  Donnie  and  Bruno  Bermea.  both  of  Oklahoma 
City;  six  grandsons;  and  one  great-granddaughter . 

In  addition  to  her  first  husband,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  one 
brother,  Robert  Roy,  and  one  sister,  Adeline  Smith. 

Isa  Attocknie  Brave  Scout 

PAWNEE  --  Isa  Attocknie  Brave  Scout,  resident  of  Pawnee,  died  Nov.  7, 
2002,  in  Tulsa.  She  was  64. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  noon  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria 
Cultural  Center  in  Red  Rock  with  the  Rev.  Lynn  Eaves  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock  under  the  direction  of 
Poteet  Funeral  Home  in  Pawnee. 

Isa  Attocknie  Brave  Scout  was  born  April  7,  1938,  in  Browning,  Mont., 
the  daughter  of  Paul  Attocknie  and  Dune  Daily  Attocknie.  She  is  a member 
of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  an  Otoe  tribal  member.  She  spent  her  earlier 
years  in  various  states  and  attended  schools  in  Pawnee,  Anadarko  and 
graduated  from  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  She  married  Lloyd  Elm, 
and  they  lived  on  the  Onondoga  Reservation  where  she  was  employed  in 
Indian  education  through  Title  IV  Program.  She  returned  to  Oklahoma  and 
worked  for  the  Indian  Health  Service.  She  married  Ted  Brave  Scout  in  1985 
in  Eureka  Springs.  Ark.,  and  they  lived  in  Pawnee. 

She  was  a member  of  the  A won  on  dah  hey  chapter  of  the  Native  American 


Church.  She  was  a secretary  to  the  American  Indian  Exposition  in  1998,  and 
enjoyed  dancing,  traveling,  and  traditional  tribal  cultural  activities. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  the  home;  children,  Paula  Hayward, 

Lloyd  Elm  Dr.  and  Patricia  Elm,  all  of  New  York,  Nadja  Hones  of  Oregon; 

Ted  Moore  Hr.,  and  Randy  Moore,  both  of  Pawnee,  Sydna  Yellowfish  of 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Tracey  Moore  of  Pawhuska;  four  brothers,  Paul  H. 
Attocknie  of  Pawnee,  Michael  Attocknie  of  Elk  City;  Christopher  Attocknie 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  Nev.,  and  Anthony  Attocknie  of  Oklahoma  City;  four  sisters, 
Mary  Denise  Attocknie  of  Tahlequah,  Susie  Attocknie  of  Oklahoma  City,  Dena 
Attocknie  of  Greenland  and  Margarite  Attocknie  of  Durant;  22 
grandchildren;  one  great-grandson;  and  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  a sister,  Vivian  Attocknie. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News. 

November  12,  2002 
Billy  Clayton  Perry 

Billy  Clayton  Perry  of  Miami  died  Friday,  Nov.  8,  2002,  at  Integris 
Baptist  Regional  Health  Center  in  Miami.  He  was  73. 

He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1929,  in  Pontotoc  County,  Okla.,  to  Lee  Henry  and 
Mae  (Alexander)  Perry.  He  was  a resident  of  Miami  since  1978,  moving  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  was  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  nation.  He  attended 
Sequoyah  Indian  College  in  Tahlequah.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Indian  Church  in  Ada  and  was  a WWII  Marine  Corp  veteran.  He  retired  in 
1978  as  a member  of  the  Teamsters  Union  Local  No.  357  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  a volunteer  for  the  TEAL  Project  as  a clanfather,  1999  volunteer  of 
the  year  for  the  Ottawa  County  Boys  and  Girls  Club.  In  high  school  he  was 
active  in  sports,  playing  football,  basketball  and  baseball.  He  loved  to 
play  horseshoes  and  most  of  all  liked  to  play  the  horses.  He  married  Hoyce 
Whitecrow  on  Sept.  16,  1950.  She  survives.  He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents;  two  brothers,  Leroy  Perry  and  Robert  Perry,  and  a son,  Casey 
Clayton  Perry. 

Additional  survivors  include  five  sons,  Allen  Perry  of  Miami,  Michael 
Perry  of  Commerce,  Heff  Perry  of  Miami,  Scott  Perry  of  Miami  and  Steven 
Perry  of  Miami;  four  daughters,  Toni  Raishart  of  Miami,  Lisa  Spano  of 
Hesperia,  Calif.,  Ginger  Keyes  of  North  Miami  and  Dolly  Pewitt  of  Miami; 
two  sisters,  Pauline  Williams  of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and  Lois  Reed  of 
Lexington,  Okla.,  and  several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  at  1 p.m.  at  the 
Council  House  Cemetery  with  Indian  rites  conducted  by  Hay  Whitecrow. 
Interment  will  be  at  Council  House  Cemetery  northeast  of  Grove. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Allen  Perry,  Mike  Perry,  Heff  Perry,  Scott  Perry, 
Steven  Perry,  Bimbo  Raishart  and  Doug  Pewitt.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Toni  Raishart,  Dolly  Pewitt,  Ginger  Keyes,  Lisa  Spano,  Ardis  Perry,  Bari 
Perry  and  Lisa  Perry. 

The  body  will  lie  in  state  at  the  Doug  and  Dolly  Pewitt  residence  at 
1615  Washington  Blvd.  in  Miami. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of 
Miami . 

Marcella  Elaine  Buzzard  Fox 

Marcella  Elaine  Buzzard  Fox  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  2002,  at  her  home. 

She  was  46. 

Fox  was  born  Dec.  11,  1955  to  Willie  Fox  and  Maxine  Buzzard  Fow. 

She  was  a homemaker  who  loved  to  cook  and  sew.  She  was  a member  of 
Hillside  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Tara  O' Field  and  Kerrie  Fox  of  Hay;  a 
son  Mark  Beamer  of  Hay;  six  sisters,  Wilma  Kirby,  Marcia  Davis,  Wanda 
Davis,  Linda  Hawk  and  Darlene  Fox,  all  of  Hay,  and  Beverly  Fox  of  Colcord; 
two  brothers,  Billy  Fox  of  Centerton,  Ark.,  and  Richard  Fox  of  Sedalia,  Mo. 
; and  a grandson,  Brett  O' Field  of  Hay. 

The  service  is  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Sycamore  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Steven  "Chuck"  Glass  officiating.  Burial  is  in  Round  Springs  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in 


Hay. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Miami  News  Record/Miami,  OK. 

November  11,  2002 
Gene  Edward  Chapman 

WOLF  POINT  - Gene  Edward  Chapman  died  on  Nov.  8,  2002  at  the  Northeast 
Montana  Health  Services  Facility  in  Wolf  Point. 

Gene  was  born  Duly  30,  1934  at  Cordell,  Okla.,  the  son  of  Chester  and 
Pauline  Chapman.  He  was  raised  in  Oklahoma  and  graduated  from  high  school 
May  19,  1942  at  Dill  City,  Okla. 

In  1954,  he  married  his  first  wife,  Betty,  and  from  this  marriage  they 
had  three  children:  Gary,  Stanley,  and  Danet. 

In  1969,  he  met  Maybell  and  their  relationship  began.  On  Dec.  27,  1986, 
they  were  married. 

Gene  worked  various  places  throughout  his  life  as  a baker,  factory 
worker,  vice-president  of  an  insurance  company,  went  to  school  for 
Culinary  Arts  in  Billings,  and  worked  for  A & S Tribal  Industries  for  10 
years.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  he  worked  around  the  Poplar  and  Wolf 
Point  areas.  He  knew  many  people,  was  very  friendly,  and  always  willing  to 
help  out  when  needed.  Gene  enjoyed  watching  old  western  movies,  baking  and 
cooking  and  walking. 

Preceding  him  in  death  is  one  son,  Dohn;  granddaughter,  Nickcole;  and 
mother,  Pauline  Henry  Chapman. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Chester  Chapman  of  Phoenix;  his  wife, 
Maybell  of  Wolf  Point;  children,  Gary  (Karen)  Chapman,  Stanley  (Virginia) 
Chapman  all  of  Clinton,  Okla.,  and  Danet  (Michael)  Macy  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 
stepdaughters  of  the  Wolf  Point  area  include  Karen  Duboise,  Karla  Duboise 
and  Candy  (George)  Blount;  17  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren; 
sisters,  Dana  L.  (Harry)  Kemp  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Patsy  (Dohn)  Norton  of 
Phoenix,  Barbara  (George)  Barnes  of  Alpine,  Texas,  Peggy  (Elwyn)  Hall  of 
Phoenix;  brothers,  C.  W.  Dub  (Nancy)  Chapman  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  Gerald 
(Shirley)  Chapman  of  Midwest  City,  Okla.,  and  Steven  Henry  (LaDora) 

Chapman  of  Queen  Creek,  Ariz. 

Visitations  will  be  from  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  at  the 
Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Point  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m. 
Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov  13,  at  the  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  with  Pastor  Kenny  Azure,  Sr.  officiating.  Interment  will 
be  in  the  Poplar  City  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  6,  2002 
Thomas  Lynn  Tope 

POLSON  --  Fort  Benton  native  Thomas  Lynn  Tope,  55,  of  Poison,  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack  Sunday  while  participating  in  a sporting  clay 
tournament  in  Poison. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Grogan  Funeral  Home  in  Poison.  A 
reception  will  follow  the  services. 

He  is  survived  by  his  life  partner,  Gayle  Brueggeman-Tope  at  the  family 
home  in  Poison,  three  children:  Don  Tope  and  Rene  of  Eureka  and  his  three 
children  Dordan  and  Taylor,  Tanya  Sherwood  and  husband  Dosh  and  their 
children  Kadin  and  Madison  all  of  Eureka,  Matt  Tope  of  Eureka  and  his 
daughter  Brittany,  two  stepsons,  Ryan  Brueggeman  of  Poison  and  his 
daughter  Lauren  and  Kyle  Brueggeman  of  Poison,  two  brothers  Rocky  Tope  of 
Anchorage,  Alaska  and  his  daughter  Lindsey  and  Billy  Tope  of  Eagle  River, 
Alaska  and  his  children  Desse  and  Haley. 

He  is  also  survived  by  Elsie  Brown  of  Dayton;  two  aunts,  Pat  Dohnston  of 
Fort  Benton  and  Aime  Grande  of  Great  Falls,  cousins,  family  and  thousands 
of  friends. 

Tom  was  born  Duly  3,  1947,  to  Bill  Tope  and  Alice  (Lindsey)  Tope  in  Fort 
Benton,  Montana.  He  was  a 1965  graduate  of  Fort  Benton  High  School  and 
attended  the  University  of  Montana  on  a scholarship.  Tom  played  the 


saxophone  in  band,  sang  in  the  choir,  played  football  and  basketball  and 
loved  all  sports. 

In  1968,  he  and  Anna  Robertson  were  married  and  had  three  children.  Tom 
and  Anna  divorced  in  1981. 

Tom  ranched  and  farmed  over  10  years  in  the  Fort  Benton  area.  He  then 
moved  to  Eureka  where  he  held  ownership  in  the  Crystal  Lake  Golf  Course 
and  worked  to  create  a beautiful  mountain  recreational  facility.  Later, 
after  his  achievements  at  Crystal  Lake,  he  moved  on  to  work  full  time  as  a 
contractor,  builder  and  owner  of  TLT  Construction  in  the  Flathead  Valley. 

In  1995  he  met  Gayle  Brueggeman  and  the  two  formed  a union  and 
commitment  as  partners  in  life.  Together  they  worked  as  Tom  rebuilt  their 
home  and  they  made  all  of  their  plans. 

Tom  was  not  only  a master  builder,  but  also  an  artist  at  what  he  did.  In 
every  project  he  had  great  pride  and  no  one  was  ever  disappointed  in  his 
end  results.  He  didn't  need  a blueprint,  you  only  had  to  tell  him  what  you 
wanted  and  he  would  create  it  for  you.  He  built  homes  all  over  northwest 
Montana  to  the  Yukon.  One  of  the  Flathead  Lake  homes  Tom  built  was 
featured  in  Architectural  Digest,  and  everyone  knew  all  of  the  other  ones 
should  have  been. 

Tom's  theory  was  "you  work  hard,  and  then  you  play."  Throughout  his  life 
Tom  loved  excitement  and  fun  and  it  showed  in  everything  he  chose  to  do. 

He  lived  life  to  the  fullest.  He  flew  planes,  hunted,  hiked  fished  canoed, 
rode  horses,  roped,  golfed,  skied  or  whatever  he  felt  like  doing.  He  did 
it  because  it  could  be  done.  He  often  played  his  guitar  and  sang.  He  loved 
people  and  wanted  to  know  everyone.  Tom  was  never  without  something  to  say 
and  would  tell  you  the  way  it  was.  He  was  a member  of  the  Elks,  NRA, 
Foundation  for  North  American  Wild  Sheep  and  Big  Sky  Sporting  Clays. 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Bill  and  Alice  Tope,  and  Les 
Taylor,  his  mentor. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  donor's  choice. 

November  9,  2002 

Gage  Gerard  Iron  Bear  Maria  Marlene  Iron  Bear 

WOLF  POINT  - Gage  Gerard  Iron  Bear  and  Maria  Marlene  Iron  Bear, 
premature  infant  twins  of  Louie  and  M.  Gerarda  Iron  Bear  Sr.,  died  Friday 
at  a Wolf  Point  hospital.  They  will  be  buried  together  at  a graveside 
service  at  10  a.m.  Monday  in  Chelsea  Cemetery  in  rural  Poplar.  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Wolf  Point  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  their  parents  and  brothers  Troy  Iron  Bear,  Louie  Iron 
Bear  and  Merle  Iron  Bear,  all  of  Poplar;  and  grandparents  Mike  Talks 
Different  of  Fort  Belknap  and  lake  and  Beth  Whitebull  of  Poplar. 

A brother,  Louie  Anthony  Iron  Bear,  has  died. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

November  9,  2002 

GARY  CHARLES  GOOD  RIDER 
AAPIIKSISSKSTAAKII 

Gary  was  born  on  March  21,  1942  and  he  died  in  Calgary  on  November  5, 
2002. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Roberta  Iron  Shirt;  his  children,  Deborah 
Bad  Eagle  (Alfred),  Carrie  Bad  Eagle  (Ken)  and  Fabian  Bad  Eagle;  and 
grandchildren  Wynaona,  Celia,  Kayla,  Blaze,  lennifer  and  Brian. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  aunts  Eva  Four  Horns,  Louise  Grier  and  Delma 
Yellow  Horn;  his  uncle  Guy  Provost;  his  sisters  Mavis  (lim)  Kearney, 
Valerie  (Gordon)  McFarlane,  Clarice  (Woody)  Beebe  and  Celeste  Strikes  With 
A Gun;  his  brothers  Chris  Good  Rider  and  Morris  Good  Rider;  and  his 
special  niece  Elizabeth  Good  Rider. 

He  was  predeceased  by  Madeline  and  Hector  Good  Rider  (parents),  Stanley 
Good  Rider  (brother),  Rosa  and  Matthew  Good  Rider  (paternal  grandparents) 
and  Sally  and  Charles  Provost  Sr.  (maternal  grandparents) . 

Some  of  his  family  clans  include  Ni ' taiitsskaiksi  and 
Ksikksisoka ' simiiksi . Gary  is  a descendant  of  the  many  great  and  wonderful 


ancestors  from  these  clans.  Gary  was  a "kiipitaipokaa" . Maatsoohkitopii 
and  Sooyiiksiwawakaasaakii  raised  him.  Since  he  grew  up  with  our 
traditional  ways,  it  naturally  followed  that  he  would  know  our  stories  and 
songs  and  that  he  would  be  kind,  generous  and  humble. 

For  many  years,  he  lived  with  the  younger  children  of  the  late  Joseph 
and  Agnes  Smith.  He  earned  the  nickname  "Spareman"  from  them  because  he 
was  there  to  help  when  someone  needed  him.  In  later  years,  he  provided 
valuable  care  to  elderly  or  sick  individuals.  Gary  loved  horses.  A picture 
of  one  of  his  quarter  horses  was  once  displayed  in  the  Western  Horseman. 

His  favourite  horse,  Baldy,  was  struck  by  lightning.  Gary's  success  with 
horses  is  a well-known  manifestation  of  a Good  Rider  family  tradition. 

Gary  owned  a good  herd  of  cattle.  He  helped  other  cattle  owners.  He 
started  participating  in  the  annual  spring  and  fall  Peigan  round-ups  when 
he  was  about  12  years  old.  Gary  worked  with  the  pairing  crew  led  by  the 
late  Sam  Provost.  In  later  years,  he  worked  at  the  McIntyre  Ranch  too. 

Gary  used  the  famous  "101"  brand  of  the  Good  Rider  family  along  with  the 
circle  on  the  right  shoulder  that  showed  it  was  livestock  owned  by  someone 
from  the  Peigan  People.  Gary  loved  rodeos.  In  the  1950's,  he  calf -roped 
along  with  Urban  Yellow  Wings,  the  Bad  Eagles,  the  Many  Guns  and  many 
others.  He  also  got  involved  with  horse  racing  in  the  1950's. 

This  year,  Gary  received  an  award  at  the  Calgary  Stampede  for  his  work 
in  security. 

Gary  visited  family  and  friends  with  his  late  father  Hector  and  brother 
Stanley  for  the  sheer  joy  of  recording  stories  and  songs  in  the  homes  of 
those  individuals  who  were  known  and  respected  for  their  Peigan/Blackfoot 
Knowledge.  These  visits  lasted  well  into  the  night. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  Chris  Good  Rider's  residence  starting  at 
2:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  8,  2002.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at 
the  Peigan  Community  Hall  on  Saturday,  November  9,  2002  at  11:00  a.m.  He 
will  be  buried  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery.  A reception  will  be  held  in 
the  Peigan  Community  Hall  after  the  burial  service. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

November  8,  2002 

Charles  Ronald  Kaiswatum  Piapot,  SK 

KAISWATUM--On  Monday,  November  4,  2002,  Charles  Ronald  passed  on  to  be 
with  the  Creator  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Charles  was  predeceased  by  one  son  at  infancy;  his  parents,  Pius  and 
Minnie  Kaiswatum;  brothers,  Victor  and  Thomas  Kaiswatum;  one  sister, 

Violet  Kaiswatum;  and  grand-daughter  Amy  Kaiswatum. 

Charles  is  survived  by  his  dearly  beloved  wife,  Mrs. Isabel  Kaiswatum  of 
Piapot;  brother,  George  (Irene)  Kaiswatum;  one  sister,  Helen  Nahnepowisk; 
sons,  Gary  (Shelly),  Randall  (Pat),  Dion  (Tammy),  Milton;  daughters.  Aria 
(James),  Janis,  Cheryl  (Curtis);  21  grandchildren;  one  special  grand- 
daughter Miranda  Kaiswatum;  one  special  niece,  Pauline  McCullum;  3 great- 
-grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  7,  2002,  at  4:00  p.m.  at  Piapot 
Band  Hall. 

A Traditional  service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  8,  2002  at  1:00  p. 
m.  at  Piapot  First  Nation.  Arrangements  in  care  of  PARAGON  FUNERAL 
SERVICES  (359-7776). 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Bill  offers  'extinguishment'  of  trust  fund  claims 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  2002 

The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  upend  the  Indian 
trust  fund  lawsuit  by  limiting  the  rights  of  individual  account  holders. 

Despite  never  having  started  an  historical  accounting  of  the  Individual 
Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust,  the  bill  authorizes  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  to  offer  a settlement  to  willing  beneficiaries.  Under  the 
"voluntary  incentive  program,"  account  holders  will  receive  a cash  payout 
in  return  for  "extinguishment"  of  their  rights. 

But  unlike  the  ongoing  class  action  representing  500,000  American 
Indians,  IIM  account  holders  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  claim 
for  money  they  are  owed,  according  to  the  language  of  the  bill.  They  also 
cannot  seek  court  review  if  they  accept  a settlement. 

"The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  settlement  proposals,  including  the 
methods  or  regulatory  formulas  by  which  they  may  be  calculated  or  arrived 
at,  shall  be  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review,"  the  draft  states. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  circulating  in  Indian  Country  for  the  past 
couple  of  days,  is  a direct  challenge  to  the  successful  IIM  lawsuit. 

Rather  than  accept  a court-ordered  judgment  that  could  be  in  the  billions, 
the  proposal  would  put  the  ball  back  into  the  hands  of  an  agency  that  is 
still  in  breach  of  trust  to  Indian  beneficiaries. 

"Legislation  that  gives  no  requirements  to  provide  accurate  information 
to  the  beneficiaries  is  one  that  simply  undermines  their  rights,"  said 
Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  from  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  who 
represents  the  Indian  plaintiffs. 

According  to  the  draft,  the  program  will  only  apply  to  accounts  derived 
from  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  land-based  activities.  Judgment  fund  and 
per  capita  beneficiaries  aren't  eligible  for  participation. 

Language  in  the  bill  admits  the  dismal  lack  of  records  necessary  to 
conduct  an  accurate  accounting.  But  it  also  cites  the  amount  of  time  and 
resources  it  would  take  for  the  government  to  fulfill  its  trust 
responsibilities  to  Indian  beneficiaries. 

A plan  Norton  released  in  Duly  said  it  will  take  at  least  10  years  and 
$2.4  billion  to  complete  an  accounting. 

Resolution  of  the  Cobell  suit,  however,  could  come  quicker.  U.S. 

District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  scheduled  a May  2003  trial  to  address 
the  accounting.  He  also  ordered  Norton  to  submit  a plan  to  manage  the  IIM 
accounts  by  Danuary  6,  2003. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  at  least  $10  billion  has  gone  unaccounted.  The 
government  admits  at  least  $13  billion  has  passed  through  the  system  since 
1909.  The  IIM  trust  was  created  in  1887. 

Under  the  incentive  program,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  full  power 
to  define  how  it  will  offer  a settlement.  Any  beneficiary  who  accepts 
payment  will  be  required  to  sign  a waiver  of  rights  that  also  extends  to 
his  or  her  heirs. 

The  legislation  is  the  second  to  come  out  of  the  Bush  administration 
regarding  the  IIM  trust.  Another  bill  allows  Norton  to  consolidate 
"unclaimed"  Indian  property.  Tribal  leaders  have  already  rejected  this 
proposal  twice. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Lakota  Fund  makes  Pine  Ridge  business  grow 

November  05,  2002  - 12:48pm  EST 

by:  David  Melmer/Indian  Country  Today 

PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION,  S.D.  - A lending  organization  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  is  touted  as  the  catalyst  that  brought  private  enterprise  to 
what  was  once  the  poorest  county  in  the  country. 

The  Lakota  Fund,  a not-for-profit  lending  organization,  started  small 
and  grew  to  become  a major  player  in  privatization  of  economic  development 
here. 

Without  role  models,  business  plans,  motivation  and  support,  very  few 
people  can  maintain  the  energy  and  financial  wherewithal  to  open,  let 
alone  sustain  a small  business.  The  Lakota  Fund  is  there  to  help  develop 
plans  and  also  lend  the  money  for  start-ups  and  expansions. 

But  even  more  important  than  location  or  financing  in  opening  a business 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  is  education.  For  many  years,  potential 
business  owners  faced  a lack  of  role  models  from  which  to  glean 
information  and  almost  a total  void  in  work  experience. 

That  was  until  the  Lakota  Fund  began  offering  a Circle  Banking  Project 
and  micro-lending  to  tribal  members.  Micro-lending  later  gave  way  to 
larger  loans  ranging  from  $1,000  to  a ceiling  of  $250,000.  The  Lakota  Fund 
has  loaned  more  than  $3.5  million  dollars.  In  2001  it  helped  with  51  small 
business  loans  and  27  micro-loans.  In  2002  so  far,  nine  small  business 
loans  and  17  micro-loans  have  been  contracted. 

When  the  Lakota  Fund  started  there  were  only  40  businesses  on  the 
reservation,  mostly  owned  by  non-tribal  members.  Now  the  Pine  Ridge 
Chamber  of  Commerce  boasts  93  member  businesses,  mostly  owned  by  tribal 
members . 

The  Lakota  Fund  was  the  first  micro-lending  institution  in  the  nation, 
said  Rebecca  Adamson,  executive  director  of  the  First  Nations  Development 
Institute,  one  of  its  important  supporters.  The  Fund  was  also  the  first  on 
any  American  Indian  Reservation,  Adamson  said.  "People  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
led  what  is  now  a huge  national  movement,"  she  said. 

Many  small  business  owners  on  Pine  Ridge  call  the  Lakota  Fund  the  reason 
for  the  local  renaissance  in  economic  development. 

The  Lakota  Fund  moved  out  on  its  own  as  a not-for-profit  lending 
organization  and  now  operates  with  the  help  of  grants  from  large 
organizations,  said  Monica  Drapeaux,  the  current  executive  director. 

In  the  past  Pine  Ridge  was  a welfare  state,  Drapeaux  said,  and  people 
had  no  concept  of  what  owning  a business  meant.  They  looked  on  arts  and 
crafts  as  a hobby.  Lenders  would  not  look  at  artisans  as  business  people. 
Now  people  are  looking  at  art  as  a business  venture,  she  said. 

"The  Lakota  Fund  created  a group  of  borrowers.  Many  had  never 
participated  before.  They  have  a place  to  come  to  for  help  and  technical 
assistance,"  Drapeaux  said. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  historically  had  few  possibilities  for 
employment,  and  many  people  had  no  work  history.  They  didn't  know  how 
businesses  worked. 

The  Lakota  Fund  provides  education  and  training  to  people  who  want  to 
open  a business.  The  potential  borrower  learns  about  accounting  procedures, 
business  proposal  writing,  hiring  principles  and  other  areas. 

The  Fund  also  provides  technical  assistance  after  the  business  opens. 

The  staff  at  Lakota  Fund  also  helps  to  engage  the  BIA  in  the  process  to 
guarantee  loans  to  help  reduce  risk. 

The  larger  loans  create  jobs,  a few  at  a time,  Drapeaux  said.  One  loan 
gave  rise  to  42  jobs;  two  others  were  good  for  66  more. 

The  potential  borrower  must  attend  a mandatory  10-week  course  with  no 
guarantee  that  the  person  will  get  a loan. 

"If  we  start  a course  with  10  people  and  end  with  six  that  is  a good 
thing,"  Drapeaux  said. 

"We  have  tons  of  visionaries,  but  you  have  to  have  tenacity  to  be  in 
business.  You  need  drive.  Many  take  the  course  and  never  get  a loan 
package,  and  others  take  the  course  and  find  they  are  not  ready  to  be  in 
business . " 

Drapeaux  said  when  she  was  in  business  she  would  have  loved  to  be 
mentored.  "It  is  scary  out  there  by  yourself."  The  Lakota  Fund  also 


provides  mentors  through  the  classes. 

For  many  of  the  people  who  want  to  start  a business  a conventional  bank 
on  the  reservation  is  most  times  out  of  the  question. 

"They  are  regulated.  We  can  do  business  contracts  one  on  one  with  people 
and  also  provide  technical  assistance.  We  know  the  borrowers.  The  (Lakota 
Fund)  board  members  are  from  the  reservation,  they  know  what  impact  they 
have  on  the  reservation  and  there  is  no  politics  involved,"  Drapeaux  said. 

"You  have  to  have  drive  and  passion.  No  one  makes  it  easy." 

"That's  not  to  say  we  don't  get  delinquencies.  We  work  with  the  people 
in  unconventional  ways.  We  don't  make  loans  to  anticipate  failure," 
Drapeaux  said. 

"The  brightest  people  live  here,  they  just  need  a break.  We  give  people 
an  extra  opportunity  to  see  their  dream  come  true,"  she  said. 

Private  enterprise  is  the  key  to  creating  jobs  and  keeping  dollars  on 
the  reservation,  Drapeaux  and  other  business  leaders  claim. 

Drapeaux  said  the  Oglala  Tribal  Council  is  supportive  of  the  Lakota  Fund 
and  the  newly  formed  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  lobbying  of  the  council 
members  is  still  needed  to  bring  about  a change  in  attitude. 

The  Lakota  Fund  began  from  within  the  community  and  is  governed  by 
community  leaders,  not  political  aspirants  and  the  tribal  government  is 
not  involved  with  the  process. 

"On  Pine  Ridge  there  had  been  no  successes.  Not  that  the  Lakota  people 
had  failed,  it  was  that  the  projects  failed.  Indian  people  are  brilliant 
and  can  solve  their  own  problems,"  Adamson  said. 

Adamson  said  a study  showed  that  83  percent  of  all  the  money  made  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  left  to  help  the  economies  of  the  border  towns  and 
Rapid  City. 

"People  asked  us  what  to  do  and  we  said  to  have  their  own  loan  fund; 
just  enough  to  get  a business  going.  It  took  one  and  one-half  years  of 
work  before  the  Lakota  Fund  started  in  1986.  We  were  organizing  and 
getting  ideas.  We  wanted  to  match  the  culture  with  capital,"  she  said. 

"The  (Lakota  Fund)  has  gone  beyond  my  wildest  dreams,  I feel  so  good. 
When  Gerald  Sherman  (the  first  executive  director)  and  Elsie  Meeks  (the 
second  executive  director)  are  asked  how  they  achieved  success  they  will 
say  it  was  because  they  had  the  luxury  of  making  mistakes  and  the  time  to 
solve  problems. 

"It  is  fascinating  to  see  it  is  there;  people  thinking  of  new  ideas  and 
how  to  solve  problems.  It's  a real  entrepreneurial  spirit  in  the 
institution,  it  helps  borrowers  get  involved,"  Adamson  said.  "There  is  a 
personality  in  the  Lakota  Fund  that  comes  from  the  people  there." 

Drapeaux  said  it  was  Elsie  Meeks  who  took  the  Lakota  Fund  to  the 
national  level.  Meeks  is  now  executive  director  of  the  Oweesta  Corporation 
which  is  a subsidiary  of  the  First  Nations  Development  Institute. 

"The  question  was  how  can  we  address  the  issue  of  employment  and 
economic  development.  We  had  to  get  loans.  It  all  started  as  a simple 
concept,"  Meeks  said.  What  the  Lakota  Fund  did  was  to  provide  the  idea 
that  it  was  okay  to  be  in  business.  First  came  the  small  loans  and  later 
the  board  of  directors  graduated  the  amount  of  loans  upward. 

"Pine  Ridge  is  doing  better  in  private  enterprise.  On  other  reservations 
businesses  are  tribally  owned,"  Meeks  said. 

"When  we  started  making  loans  we  made  every  mistake  in  the  book.  When  we 
separated  from  First  Nations  in  1992  we  knew  success  or  failure  was  on  our 
backs.  We  became  better,  because  we  did  not  want  to  fail.  We  corrected  our 
mistakes  and  started  training  our  potential  borrowers.  People  didn't  have 
a concept  of  what  it  meant  to  be  in  business,"  Meeks  said. 

Meeks  was  herself  a business  owner  for  a few  years  when  she  took  a break 
from  the  Lakota  Fund,  only  to  return.  The  store  she  previously  owned, 
Longcreek  Store  in  Wanblee,  has  now  doubled  in  size  with  the  help  of  the 
Lakota  Fund. 

"People  became  more  serious  about  being  in  business.  When  we  first 
started  we  had  lots  of  capital  and  weren't  lending  it,  just  in  small  loans 
We  had  to  create  an  entrepreneurial  culture.  We  held  fairs  and  got  on  the 
radio  and  as  people  got  into  business  it  sparked  others. 

"Businesses  became  models  and  that  as  much  as  anything  helped  the 
climate.  When  the  government  doesn't  work  the  private  sector  has  to  rise 


up/'  Meeks  said. 

In  the  beginning  she  said  those  involved  with  the  Lakota  Fund  used  to 
brainstorm  about  how  to  build  an  entrepreneurial  culture  in  opposition  to 
a welfare  culture.  Years  later,  she  said,  it  was  happening. 

"Whether  we  can  lay  claim  to  that,  I don't  know." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Johnson  pledges  to  repay  Indians 
Peter  Flarriman 
Argus  Leader 
published:  11/10/2002 

Senator,  'heartened'  by  voter  support,  vows  to  tackle  projects 

In  the  weak  light  of  dawn  Wednesday,  Rep.  John  Thune  clung  to  a narrow 
lead  in  the  U.S.  Senate  race  that  the  traditional  Republican  West  River 
stronghold  had  delivered  late  the  night  before. 

Three  hours  later,  however.  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  was  re-elected  by  a 528- 
vote  margin. 

As  the  sun  rose  in  South  Dakota,  so  did  a new  political  force. 

The  returns  from  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  Shannon  County  that 
erased  Thune' s lead  graphically  illustrated  the  importance  of  the  Native 
American  vote  to  Democrats. 

On  the  state's  reservations,  whose  residents  had  largely  ignored  state 
and  federal  politics  in  the  past,  a concerted  voter  registration 

drive  by  Democrats  that  saw  about  4,000  new  Indian  voters  registered 
since  Duly  paid  off.  Voter  turnout  reached  44.6  percent  in  Shannon  County, 
51.8  percent  in  Todd  County,  where  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  is  concentrated, 
and  56.7  percent  in  Dewey  County,  home  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Participation  by  Indian  voters  in  the  general  election  was  up  20  percent 
or  more  over  historic  averages,  according  to  Johnson  campaign  officials. 

Now,  it's  payback  time. 

"When  you  win  by  528  votes,  there  are  lots  of  communities  and 
organizations  that  can  claim  credit,"  Johnsons  says.  "I  owe  a lot  to  the 
teachers,  firefighters,  police  and  Farmer's  Union. 

"But  one  group  I take  particular  satisfaction  in  is  the  growing 
political  presence  of  our  Native  American  community.  I am  heartened  by  the 
level  of  participation  and  voter  turnout  we  had.  They  made  a huge 
difference,  no  question." 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  says  that  in  Johnson's  first  term  in 
the  Senate,  "Tim  earned  their  support  by  involving  himself  heavily  in  the 
work  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee." 

Johnson  says  he  will  continue  that,  and  he  will  do  more  than  simply  try 
to  convince  Congress  to  fund  projects  on  reservations. 

"We  haven't  had  as  many  Indian  interns  as  I'd  like,  and  I want  to  step 
that  up,"  he  says. 

"I  am  a big  supporter  of  tribal  colleges."  Fie  points  out  he  successfully 
pushed  for  an  increase  in  the  federal  funding  formula  for  those  colleges 
despite  the  Bush  administration's  desire  to  cut  funding. 

"I  envision  a generation  of  Indian  role  models  coming  from  those 
colleges.  Not  the  least  of  all,  I want  to  see  them  develop  a cadre  of 
political  leaders  on  both  the  tribal  and  the  state  and  national  fronts.  I 
want  to  redouble  my  efforts  to  encourage  those  people  to  intern  in  both  my 
South  Dakota  and  Washington  offices  to  give  them  that  experience,"  Johnson 
says . 


Sovereignty  issue 

Steve  Emery,  director  of  the  Sinte  Gleska  University  Policy  Institute, 
says  the  greatest  thing  Johnson  could  deliver  to  tribes  is  a law  that 
federally  recognizes  the  principle  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

Now,  Emery  says,  sovereignty  is  being  significantly  eroded  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  support  litigation  brought  by  states  to  limit  it  and 
by  Congress,  which  is  using  its  authority  contained  in  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Clause  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  tribes  to  bootstrap  its  way  toward 
absolute  control  over  Indian  affairs. 

"Between  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  and  litigation  brought  by  several 
states,  we  are  getting  litigated  out  of  existence,"  Emery  says.  "We  hope 
our  friends  in  the  Senate  are  going  to  work  on  that  issue,  and  we  have 
absolute  faith  that  they  will." 

Both  lohnson  and  Daschle  are  sympathetic  to  that  concern. 

"I  would  be  very  supportive  of  an  effort  to  do  something  like  that.  I 
share  his  view  there  is  an  erosion  of  sovereignty,"  says  Daschle. 

"A  lot  of  what  they  are  asking  for  really  comes  down  to  respect," 
lohnson  says.  "They  are  asking  that  the  government-to-government 
relationship  that  is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  tribes  be  honored  and 
that  the  federal  government  not  try  to  impose  Washington  solutions  that 
are  contrary  to  what  the  Native  people  themselves  want." 

He  noted  as  an  example  the  ongoing  effort  to  correct  a century  of 
mismanagement  of  federally  administered  Indian  trusts.  The  government  has 
refused  to  allow  the  tribes  to  participate  in  seeking  a solution.  That  led 
to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  being  held  in  contempt  of  court  by  a 
federal  judge  hearing  the  lawsuit  that  is  driving  trust  reform. 

"Some  of  the  greatest  frustration  and  anger  I sense  in  Indian  Country 
comes  from  this  paternalistic  attitude  that  has  so  often  dominated  federal 
and  state  relationships  with  the  tribes,"  says  lohnson. 

At  a debate  between  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  presidential  candidates  lohn 
Yellow  Bird  Steele  and  Russell  Means  in  October  at  the  Red  Cloud  School, 
students  asked  both  men  how  they  would  get  the  Black  Hills  returned  to  the 
South  Dakota  tribes  that  view  them  as  sacred. 

"Remember,  we're  voting  Democrat,"  Means  said  in  preamble  to  his  answer. 
Then,  he  launched  into  a quid  pro  quo  scenario  where  Indian  voters  would 
help  return  lohnson  to  office  and  then  demand  that  legislation  originally 
sponsored  by  former  Sen.  Bill  Bradley,  D-N.l.,  be  revived.  It  would  have 
transferred  management  of  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  the  tribes. 

"There  is  no  Bradley  Bill,"  says  lohnson.  "There  has  been  no  such 
legislation  for  over  a decade.  I don't  think  there  is  much  legislative 
support  for  that  effort,"  he  acknowledged.  "We  have  to  look  at  areas  that 
are  achievable  and  that  benefit  all  South  Dakotans." 

The  traditional  senatorial  role  of  securing  federal  appropriations  is 
one  such  area,  he  says. 

Federal  assistance 

"In  Indian  Country,  the  first  concern  is  a need  for  economic  growth  and 
job  opportunities,"  lohnson  says. 

He  says  completion  of  the  Mni  Wiconi  rural  water  project,  reservation 
road  construction,  new  schools,  nursing  homes  on  reservations  and 
improving  the  Indian  Health  Service  are  key  requests  he  has  received  from 
Indian  constituents. 

"It  seems  those  are  goals  that  are  achievable,"  he  says.  "I  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  tribes  in  whatever  ways  I can  to  empower  Indians 
to  pursue  their  own  agenda." 

lesse  Claussen  of  Martin  says  federal  programs  are  not  all  that  Indians 
need . 

"We  have  a little  wish  list.  But  our  greater  problems  come  from  within. 
We  would  love  to  develop  economically.  But  that  almost  has  to  come  from 
within,"  says  Claussen,  head  of  the  Lacreek  District  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  That  organization  led  a new  voter  drive  that  saw  Indian  voters 
spearhead  successful  efforts  to  elect  a new  sheriff  and  county 
commissioner  in  Bennett  County. 

Claussen  says  the  rampant  poverty  on  reservations  has  residents  fairly 


addicted  to  government  handouts. 

"The  leaders  of  the  Indian  community  understand  this  stuff/'  he  says. 
"They  would  love  to  see  our  people  get  off  welfare.  It  is  a very 
complicated,  difficult  situation. 

"But  by  showing  up  at  the  polls,  I think  we  have  a little  better 
reception  when  we  do  present  things." 

Implications  for  future 

Not  everyone  thinks  Indian  voters  improved  their  standing  as  a political 
power  bloc  by  helping  lohnson  get  re-elected.  George  Eageman  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  business  development  organization  United  Sioux 
Tribes  in  Sioux  Falls. 

"It  was  a mistake  putting  lohnson  back  in  when  the  Republicans  won  the 
Senate.  If  we  had  elected  Thune,  we  would  have  had  more  leverage,"  he  says. 

"If  the  Democrats  had  maintained  power,  that  would  have  been  really 
useful  with  Daschle  still  the  majority  leader.  But  my  opinion  is,  it 
backfired . " 

Natalie  Hand  is  Means'  press  secretary.  She  says  Democratic  Party 
officials  who  were  so  eager  to  get  Indians  to  the  polls  for  the  general 
election  now  need  to  come  through  for  the  tribal  runoff  election  Nov.  19. 

On  remote  Pine  Ridge,  many  people  need  rides  to  vote,  she  says. 

"Now,  I am  calling  on  lohnson  to  stay  with  the  people  at  Pine  Ridge  and 
help  get  his  constituents  to  the  polls  for  our  election.  Now  is  the  time 
to  stand  with  us  more  than  ever,  not  just  get  our  votes  and  leave  town." 

Daschle  points  out  that  in  his  race  in  1986  and  in  lohnson 's  first 
Senate  bid  in  1996,  "It  would  be  accurate  to  say  we  would  not  have  won 
without  the  Indian  vote."  But  it  was  not  nearly  as  extensively  courted 
then,  lohnson' s dramatic  comeback  last  Tuesday,  however,  signals  a new  era 
for  Indians  in  South  Dakota  politics. 

"I  believe  this  election  proved  beyond  a doubt  they  are  a powerful 
voting  bloc  in  South  Dakota,  and  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  power  and 
clout  as  future  elections  go  forward,"  Daschle  says. 

"We  rocked  the  vote,"  Emery  says  of  lohnson 's  re-election.  Then  he  looks 
at  the  other  races  where  Republicans  made  a clean  sweep. 

"I'm  just  sorry  we  weren't  able  to  rock  it  a little  more." 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima@argusleader.com. 
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Frustrated  Indian  voters  enter  fray 
Peter  Harriman 
Argus  Leader 
published:  11/8/2002 

Bennett  elects  Native  commissioner,  sheriff 

Driving  a Bennett  County  road  last  year,  Gerald  Bettelyoun  passed  a 
traffic  stop.  Two  Lakota  women,  one  of  them  elderly,  sat  by  the  side  of 
the  road  on  a 100-degree  day  while  two  sheriff's  deputies  occupied  an  air- 
conditioned  cruiser. 

More  than  an  hour  later,  Bettelyoun  says,  he  retraced  his  route,  and  the 
scene  hadn't  changed.  When  he  stopped  to  see  if  the  women  needed  water, 
the  deputies  told  him  they  were  waiting  for  the  county's  drug-detecting 
dog,  and  he  should  move  along  before  he  was  cited  for  interfering. 

"In  Lakota,  the  elderly  woman  said  to  me,  "I'll  be  OK.  You  better  get 
out  of  here  or  you'll  get  yourself  in  trouble.'" 

"I  left  them,  but  it  kept  bothering  me.  They  should  have  at  least  put 


them  in  the  can  with  them/'  Bettelyoun  said. 

"Then  these  openings  came  for  the  county  commission.  I learned  as  a 
commissioner,  I would  have  control  of  the  sheriff's  budget,  and  I said,  'I 
think  I'll  throw  my  hat  in  the  ring.'" 

Sheriff  Russel  Waterbury's  aggressive  efforts  to  clear  old  warrants  and 
battle  a perceived  drug  problem  in  the  county  with  wholesale  searches  - 
mostly  of  Indians  - made  him  a lightning  rod  for  discontent  among  Bennett 
County  Indian  residents  in  the  past  year.  In  protest,  the  Lacreek  District 
Civil  Rights  Commission  considered  business  boycotts  in  Martin,  the  county 
retail  center,  and  lawsuits.  But  acting  on  a suggestion  from  American 
Civil  Liberties  Regional  Coordinator  Jennifer  Ring,  the  group  ultimately 
undertook  a concerted  effort  to  register  new  Indian  voters  and  recruit 
Indian  candidates. 

Bettelyoun  on  Tuesday  won  a commission  race,  and  Charlie  Cummings,  the 
sheriff's  race. 

Their  victories  may  have  significant  effects  on  the  Democratic  Party. 

And  in  an  election  year  dominated  by  polls  and  professional  spin,  they 
proved  representative  government  is  yet  greater  than  the  sum  of  ratings  it 
generates  for  talk  radio  and  cable  TV  news. 

"I  definitely  intend  to  stay  involved  with  the  Democratic  Party,"  said 
Hesse  Claussen,  head  of  the  Lacreek  civil  rights  commission. 

"If  Tom  Daschle  runs  (in  2004),  I would  like  to  be  of  help  in  getting  a 
South  Dakotan  elected  president." 

On  a night  when  Republicans  won  big  across  South  Dakota  and  the  nation, 
the  Bennett  County  victories  would  seem  to  be  a toehold  for  reeling 
Democrats  trying  to  regroup. 

But  it's  not  that  simple. 

The  civil  rights  commission  candidates  unseated  three  incumbent  white 
county  commissioners  in  the  primary,  and  their  presence  in  the  race 
created  undertones  of  a racial  divide  that  representatives  from  the  new 
and  the  traditional  wings  of  the  party  are  bending  over  backward  to  dispel. 

"I  think  it  could  be  good  for  the  Democratic  Party.  We'll  wait  till  the 
dust  settles,"  said  Gary  Nelson,  Bennett  County  Democratic  Party  chairman. 

"We  have  talked  about  taking  over  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  county. 

But  I want  to  digest  that,"  Claussen  said.  "Maybe  we  can  just  work 
together  with  Gary  Nelson." 

Bettelyoun  says  a white  county  commissioner  phoned  him  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  victory. 

"He  said  he  was  willing  to  work  with  me.  That's  all  right.  We  should 
unite  everybody  - get  everybody  back  together." 

Nelson  added,  "There's  really  not  as  much  dislike  or  hatred  as  some 
papers  write  it  up  to  be.  Most  of  us  have  lived  here  all  our  lives." 

Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  who  eked  out  a 528-vote  win  in  a re-election  bid 
against  Rep.  John  Thune,  was  another  beneficiary  of  Bennett  County's  new 
Indian  Democratic  voters.  He  said  he  was  ready  to  pay  them  back. 

"We  have  to  unite  non-Indians  and  Indians,"  Johnson  said.  "There  may  be 
instances  where  some  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party  need  unification  as 
well.  I hope  to  be  a constructive  presence  in  making  that  happen." 

The  lanky,  black-haired  Claussen,  usually  clad  in  blue  jeans,  runs  his 
social  activism  and  his  construction  business  from  the  same  phone.  His 
blue-collar  pragmatism  does  not  suggest  a thoughtful  Founding  Father 
working  out  a new  relationship  between  people  and  their  leaders.  But 
neither  does  he  call  to  mind  a contemporary  politician  - an  empty  suit 
propped  up  by  the  hardened  crust  of  his  own  slick,  made-for-TV  image. 

In  the  past  year,  as  Claussen  and  others  on  the  civil  rights  commission 
doggedly  made  their  way  into  the  county's  remote  housing  clusters  and 
through  the  auditor's  bureaucracy  to  register  new  voters,  they 
demonstrated  a powerful  belief  in  the  principles  of  self-government. 

Bettelyoun,  too,  completely  embraced  the  notion.  After  27  years  on  the 
job,  he  took  early  retirement  from  a $42, 000-a-year  position  as  a federal 
construction  inspector  so  he  could  run  for  the  county  commission  without 
violating  the  Hatch  Act,  which  prohibits  government  employees  from  holding 
elected  office.  His  wife  made  that  decision  possible,  he  says. 

After  their  children  left  home,  he  suggested  she  finish  college  "and  do 
what  you  want  to  do." 


"We  got  hen  through,  and  she  graduated  last  spring  as  a teacher.  She's 
got  a good  job,  and  she  told  me,  'Now  you  do  what  you  want  to  do.'  " 

Nelson  acknowledges  the  tide  of  fervent  citizenship  by  Indian  voters 
that  has  swept  over  Bennett  County.  But  he  takes  a cautious  view  of  its 
future. 

"It  is  at  its  peak  right  now,"  he  says.  "There  are  no  tribal  elections, 
no  Senate  races  for  two  years.  Who  knows  if  the  sleeping  dog  will  go  back 
to  sleep  now?" 

Claussen,  however,  sees  Indian  residents  of  Bennett  County  ready  to  take 
a much  bigger  role  in  their  government. 

"Whenever  we  tried  to  do  things  fairly,  honestly,  we  got  laughed  off," 
he  recalled  of  the  civil  rights  commission's  efforts  to  address  concerns 
with  Sheriff  Waterbury  to  the  county  commission.  "They  thought  we  would 
dissolve.  Indian  people  never  organize  and  stick  together  long  enough  to 
do  anything. 

"Well,  they  were  dead  wrong  about  us.  We've  had  very  few  victories,  but 
that  was  a large  victory  for  the  county  itself  Tuesday,"  he  said.  "We've 
got  some  stuff  behind  us.  Now  we  can  look  forward." 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615  or  pharrima@argusleader.com. 
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Williams  defends  Indians 
BY  CHARLES  S.  HOHNSON 
Gazette  State  Bureau 
November  9,  2002 

HELENA  - If  American  Indians  don't  see  genuine  change  in  the  next  few 
years,  former  U.S.  Rep.  Pat  Williams,  D-Mont.,  said  Friday  that  it's  time 
to  launch  a national  grandparents'  tour  of  Indian  country  to  shame  federal 
and  state  governments  into  renewing  their  failed  commitments  to  Indian 
people. 

Addressing  the  Montana  Indian  Education  Association,  Williams  said  it's 
time  to  renew  the  visits  that  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  D-N.Y., 
made  to  Indian  reservations  in  the  1960s  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  difficulties  faced  by  Indian  children  and  their  parents.  Had  Kennedy 
lived,  Williams  said  he  is  confident  that  he  would  have  made  a positive 
difference  in  the  individual  lives  of  Indian  children. 

"He  would  have  done  so  by  embarrassing  the  American  people  and  those  who 
represent  them  into  offering  innovative  solutions,  backed  by  dollars,  to 
relieve  many  of  the  problems  which  plague  those  native  people  living  both 
on  and  off  the  reservation,"  Williams  said.  "You  need,  your  children  need, 
that  kind  of  commitment  today." 

Williams  said  no  people  in  America  suffer  from  as  high  an  infant 
mortality  rate  as  do  "our  first  people."  Indians'  longevity  is  the 
shortest,  and  their  housing  is  the  worst  with  unemployment  sometimes 
reaching  75  percent.  The  school  dropout  rate  of  Indian  youngsters  is  150 
times  greater  than  other  Americans,  with  less  than  50  percent  of  Indian 
students  graduating  from  high  school,  he  said,  noting  that  80  percent  of 
jail  and  prison  inmates  of  all  races  dropped  out  of  school. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I feel  bad  about  these  shameful  facts,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  never  a week  went  by  in  his  18  years  in  Congress  when  he 
wasn't  working  for  Indian  people.  He  listed  a series  of  accomplishments, 
but  said  he  and  others  still  didn't  get  enough  done. 

"Let's  give  our  current  elected  officials  one  more  chance  to  really  do 
something,"  Williams  said,  listing  President  Bush,  the  U.S.  House  and 


Senate,  Gov.  Dudy  Martz  and  the  Montana  House  and  Senate,  where  a record 
seven  Indians  will  serve  in  2003.  and  officials  in  other  states. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  next  couple  of  years,  let's  stay  busy  at  trying  to 
improve  conditions,"  he  said.  He  urged  Indian  educators  and  others  to  try 
and  persuade  Montana  state  government  to  abide  by  its  30-year 
constitutional  mandate  requiring  the  state  to  recognize  the  unique  and 
distinct  cultural  heritage  of  the  American  Indians  and  commit  to  the 
educational  goals  for  the  preservation  of  Indian  cultural  integrity. 

Congress  must  keep  the  nation's  agreement  with  Indian  people,  Williams 
said,  and  it's  time  to  "try  anew  to  convince  our  friends  in  the  private 
sector  to  invest  on  and  in  our  reservations." 

He  urged  Indian  educators  to  recommit  to  their  part  in  the  schools, 
neighborhoods  and  with  tribal  governments  and  he  pledged  to  do  all  he 
could  for  them  with  universities  and  colleges. 

"And,  as  has  happened  to  often  in  the  past,  if  all  that  fails,  then 
let's  go  on  the  Ya  Ya  Tour,"  Williams  said,  noting  that  Ya  Ya  is  a Salish 
word  for  grandparents . "I'm  a 65-year-old  grandfather.  We  will  go 
together . " 

"Let's  embarrass  the  hell  out  of  our  senators  and  congressmen,  our 
governors  and  the  president,"  Williams  said.  "You  know  we  can  get  the 
people  to  come  with  us.  I'll  bet  limmy  Carter  will  join  us.  I know  Bill 
Clinton  cares  deeply  about  Indian  people.  Perhaps  former  Presidents  Ford 
and  Bush  and  Sen.  John  McCain  will  join  us....  "But  the  people  we  really 
want  are  the  Ya  Ya's  - the  grandmothers  and  (grand)fathers  of  our  Indian 
children . " 

He  said  he  hadn't  talked  to  any  of  these  prominent  people  yet  about  the 
tour  but  is  confident  that  some  of  them  would  participate. 

Williams  said  he  doesn't  want  any  politician  with  an  eye  on  higher 
office.  Those  touring  the  reservations  would  be  unpaid  volunteers  and 
raise  their  own  transportation  money. 

"If  we  don't  get  genuine  change  within  the  next  couple  of  years,  let's 
take  the  Ya  Ya  Tour,"  he  said.  "Let's  have  our  Ya  Yas  - our  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers  - raise  absolute  hell  so  it  becomes  absolute  heaven  to 
raise  an  Indian  child." 

Williams  is  a fellow  at  the  University  of  Montana's  Center  for  Rocky 
Mountain  West  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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State  in  Transition 

By  STEVE  TERRELL  | The  New  Mexican  11/07/2002 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A leader  of  Gov. -elect  Bill  Richardson's  transition  team 
pledged  Wednesday  the  new  administration  would  fill  top  state  jobs  based 
on  qualifications,  not  political  connections. 

Former  state  Attorney  General  Paul  Bardacke  said  at  a news  conference 
that  too  many  times  transition  teams  "merely  try  to  get  the  people  in  who 
helped  somebody  get  elected  to  serve  in  government.  That's  what  we  don't 
want  to  do. " 

"Winning  by  a large  margin  means  nothing  unless  we  are  able  to  attract 
the  best  people  to  serve  New  Mexico,"  said  Bardacke,  who  last  year  headed 
Richardson's  "exploratory"  committee  before  he  officially  announced  his 
candidacy. 

"We  have  an  opportunity.  Bill  and  (Lt.  Gov. -elect  Diane  Denish)  do  not 
want  to  squander  it,"  Bardacke  said. 

Richardson  said  his  goal  was  to  hire  New  Mexico's  "best  and  brightest." 


Denish,  who  also  is  a chairwoman  of  the  new  transition  team,  said  she 
expects  the  first  Cabinet  officers  to  be  announced  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving.  She  and  Richardson  take  office  in  January.  The  Legislature 
convenes  later  that  month. 

"We're  not  resting,"  Richardson  said. 

The  transition  team  is  opening  an  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  state 
Capitol . 

Besides  Denish  and  Bardacke,  other  transition  chairs  include  Sandia 
Pueblo  Gov.  Stuwart  Paisano  and  Ed  Romero,  a former  U.S.  ambassador  to 
Spain . 

In  addition,  Richardson  named  19  transition  co-chairmen.  These  included 
three  Republicans  - former  state  Sen.  Billy  McKibben,  who  was  part  of  the 
Republicans  for  Richardson  organization,  Albuquerque  banker  Larry  Willard 
and  Albuquerque  Title  Co.  President  Carolyn  Monroe. 

The  co-chairmen  also  include  two  Northern  New  Mexico  mayors,  Fred 
Peralta  of  Taos  and  Henry  Sanchez  of  Las  Vegas,  and  another  pueblo 
governor,  Malcom  Bowekaty  of  Zuni. 

McKibben  said  the  new  administration  must  strive  to  work  with 
Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

"I'm  amused  at  the  conflicts  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,"  he  said. 

"If  you're  more  focused  on  partisan  politics  instead  of  doing  what's 
right  for  the  people,  that  will  occur." 

Richardson  also  named  the  paid  staff  of  his  transition,  which  includes 
several  key  members  of  his  campaign  staff,  including  campaign  manager  Dave 
Contarino. 

The  governor-elect  said  some  transition  members  could  end  up  in  the 
Cabinet . 

Richardson  noted  his  team  is  multiethnic  and  includes  business  leaders 
as  well  as  labor-union  officers. 

"We've  got  to  be  seen  as  a pro-business  state,"  Richardson  said.  "Right 
now,  we're  viewed  as  anti-business." 

Referring  to  incumbent  Gov.  Gary  Johnson's  national  attention  for 
wanting  to  liberalize  drug  laws,  Richardson  added,  "We're  viewed  as  a 
state  that  wants  to  legalize  marijuana.  We  want  to  shed  that  image." 

Richardson  said  Denish,  who  will  be  the  state's  first  female  lieutenant 
governor,  will  be  an  integral  part  of  his  administration  in  determining 
policy  and  personnel  matters. 

"In  the  past,  the  lieutenant  governor  has  been  pushed  aside,  kicked  to 
the  curb,"  Richardson  said.  "That  won't  be  the  case  here." 

Richardson  said  the  state  should  expect  a busy  legislative  session.  He 
said  he  hopes  the  first  major  legislation  introduced  would  be  his 
education-reform  package. 

"Then,  right  after  that,  my  economic-development  package.  Then,  right 
after  that,  my  health-care  package.  And  then  funding  an  implementation  of 
a state  water  plan,"  Richardson  said. 

Richardson  beat  Republican  John  Sanchez  56  percent  to  39  percent,  with 
Green  Party  candidate  David  Bacon  receiving  5 percent  of  the  vote. 

Richardson's  landslide  was  the  largest  in  a governor's  race  since  1964, 
when  Democrat  lack  Campbell  won  by  20  percentage  points,  getting  60.2 
percent  of  the  vote. 

As  he  did  on  election  night,  Richardson  stressed  his  large  margin  was  a 
mandate  from  voters  who  want  change  in  state  government. 

He  also  reiterated  his  pledge  to  build  coalitions  with  legislative 
Republicans  to  get  income-tax  cuts. 

Richardson  said  he  would  be  meeting  with  Johnson  on  Monday  and 
legislative  leaders  within  a few  days. 

Johnson  last  week  promised  his  staff  would  be  "aggressively  cooperative" 
with  the  next  governor's  transition  team. 
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New  Zuni  exhibit  uses  returned  artifacts  to  tell  story 
Elizabeth  Hardin-Burrola 
Special  to  the  Independent 
November  5,  2002 

We  have  been  studied  to  death...  we  don't  need  that...  we  know  who  we  are! 

- Zuni  tribal  council  member 

ZUNI  - The  storytellers  have  switched.  Once  the  storytellers  were 
anthropologists  and  archaeologists.  Now  they  are  the  A:shiwi,  the  Zuni. 

Once  the  artifacts  were  spirited  away  from  the  Zuni.  They  were  studied 
by  scientists,  displayed  under  glass  showcases,  or  locked  up  in  museum 
storerooms.  But  now  some  of  the  artifacts  have  come  home. 

In  "Hawikku:  Echoes  from  Our  Past,"  a new  exhibit  opening  today  in  Zuni 
Pueblo,  the  people  of  Zuni  are  taking  back  some  of  the  items  that  were 
once  taken  from  them  and  using  those  objects  to  tell  their  own  story. 

It's  the  story  of  the  Zuni  people  from  their  earliest  emergence  stories 
to  their  dreams  for  the  future.  And  although  a non-Zuni  venue  is  being 
used  - an  exhibition  in  a museum  gallery  - the  story  is  told  in  their  own 
words  and  from  their  own  perspective. 

The  A:shiwi  A:wan  Museum  and  Heritage  Center  is  hosting  an  opening 
reception  from  10  a.m.-  5:30  p.m.  today  for  "Hawikku:  Echoes  from  Our 
Past"  in  the  newly  remodeled  Hapadina  Building  on  the  south  side  of  Zuni. 
The  exhibit  features  about  160  artifacts  that  were  taken  from  the 
ancestral  Zuni  village  of  Hawikku  during  a major  excavation  by 
archaeologist  Frederick  W.  Hodge.  During  that  excavation,  which  ran  from 
1917  to  1923,  Hodge's  party  removed  over  20,000  artifacts  from  the  site. 
</subxcm+bd>Zuni  people's  story<cm-bd>Tom  Kennedy,  the  director  of 
tourism  for  the  Pueblo,  talked  about  the  exhibition  while  crews  of  workers 
hurriedly  strove  to  ready  the  museum  for  the  opening  reception.  Kennedy, 
the  former  director  of  the  A:shiwi  A:wan  Museum  and  Heritage  Center,  has 
been  overseeing  the  Hawikku  exhibition  project  in  conjunction  with  a board 
of  directors  from  Zuni  and  the  Pueblo's  tribal  council. 

"This  totally  outshadows  anything  Gallup  has  done,"  he  said  of  the 
exhibition.  "I  think  this  is  going  to  get  some  phenomenal  attention 
nationally,"  he  added. 

Officials  from  Zuni  Pueblo  worked  with  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI),  to  borrow  back  the  artifacts  from  the  NMAI. 
When  Hodge  originally  removed  the  artifacts,  they  were  sent  to  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York,  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
Smithsonian . 

Kennedy  called  the  160  artifacts  on  loan  from  the  NMAI  "a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  to  the  20,000  artifacts  removed  from  Hawikku.  "They  were  taken 
from  Zuni,"  he  said  ,"in  many  people's  opinion,  wrongly." 

Although  the  artifacts  play  a key  role  in  the  exhibit,  Kennedy  said, 
they  are  not  the  primary  focus  for  the  museum  like  they  might  be  in  a 
traditional  archaeological  museum  setting.  Archaeologists  sometimes  tend, 
said  Kennedy,  to  "salivate  over  individual  things."  In  "Hawikku:  Echoes 
from  Our  Past,"  the  focus  is  on  the  storyline  - the  story  of  the  Zuni 
people. 

Celebration  of  the  past 

As  museum  visitors  move  through  the  exhibit,  some  common  themes  emerge 
in  each  exhibit  room.  They  are  the  same  themes  that  greet  visitors  when 
they  enter  the  museum.  Written  in  the  Zuni  language  and  painted  on  the 
entrance  wall,  the  words  are:  sovereignty,  land,  water,  language,  religion, 
and  culture. 

Kennedy  believes  those  words  reflect  the  contemporary  issues  Zuni  people 
have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  20th  Century,  they  are  the  issues  Zuni 
people  continue  to  face,  and  they  are  the  issues  Zuni  people  dealt  with  in 


centuries  past. 

And  that  raises  an  important  point  for  Kennedy.  Although  he  is  now  the 
Pueblo's  tourism  director,  and  the  Zuni  Pueblo  is  hoping  the  exhibit  will 
become  an  important  site  for  visitors  to  the  Pueblo  , "Hawikku:  Echoes  from 
Our  Past"  was  designed  primarily  for  the  Zuni  people  and  not  so  much  for 
non-Zuni  visitors. 

"This  was  first  and  foremost  for  the  local  community,"  Kennedy  said.  "We 
hope  the  exhibit  serves  as  an  empowerment  tool,"  he  added. 

As  the  Hawikku  exhibit  was  being  planned,  he  said,  organizers  looked  to 
take  a negative  - the  removal  of  artifacts  belonging  to  a Native  American 
community  - and  turn  it  into  a positive  by  using  some  of  those  same 
objects  to  help  Zuni  people  reconnect  with  their  past. 

Although  the  Hawikku  exhibit  documents  many  of  the  turbulent  times  in 
Zuni  history,  it  also  documents  how  the  people  have  survived  the  problems 
they  have  faced.  "This  exhibit  is  a celebration  of  the  past,"  said  Kennedy. 

"Hawikku:  Echoes  from  Our  Past"  was  funded  largely  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  It  can  be  viewed  at  the  Hapadina  Building, 
an  old  trading  post,  which  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Pia  Mesa  and 
Ojo  Caliente  Roads  on  the  south  side  of  Zuni. 

Hours  of  operation  have  tentatively  been  set  for  9 a. m. -5:30  p.m., 
Monday-Friday,  and  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  on  Saturday.  However,  because  the 
Hapadina  Building  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  Zuni,  near  the  old 
village,  the  museum  will  be  closed  sometimes  due  to  religious  ceremonies 
taking  place  in  Zuni.  Visitors  might  wish  to  call  in  advance  to  confirm 
the  museum  will  be  open  on  the  day  of  their  visit. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Zuni  Tourism  Office  at  the  A:shiwi 
A:wan  Museum  and  Heritage  Center,  (505)  782-4403. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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American  Indians  honor  astronaut  in  prelaunch  ceremony 
MIKE  SCHNEIDER 
Associated  Press 
November  11,  2002 

CAPE  CANAVERAL,  Fla.  - Tribal  members  beat  drums,  performed  ancient 
dances  and  recited  traditional  chants  in  a garden  of  old  rockets  to  honor 
NASA's  first  American  Indian  astronaut. 

3ohn  Herrington,  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  had  not  yet  boarded 
space  shuttle  Endeavour  on  Sunday  night  when  the  launch  was  delayed,  right 
around  the  time  the  ceremony  in  his  honor  was  ending. 

A young  woman  sang  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  in  Navajo,  and  a Chickasaw 
dance  troupe  encircled  Herrington ' s parents  in  the  hourlong  ceremony. 

About  1,000  people  watched  the  ceremony  featuring  Chickasaw,  Navajo  and 
Seminole  tribal  members  in  the  rocket  garden  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
Visitor  Complex. 

"Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  you  for  the  night  you  have  given  us.  I want 
you  to  guide  him  on  his  journey,"  said  Lee  Frazier,  a Chickasaw  tribal 
elder  from  Ada,  Okla.  "Heavenly  father,  we  want  to  tell  you  that  we're 
proud  and  ask  for  Your  blessing." 

Frazier  was  one  of  about  200  Chickasaw  members  who  traveled  from 
Oklahoma  to  Cape  Canaveral  to  watch  Herrington's  launch  aboard  Endeavour, 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  early  Monday  morning.  They  missed  out  on  that 
opportunity  when  NASA  delayed  the  launch  at  least  one  week  because  of  a 
shuttle  oxygen  leak. 

Many  of  the  tribe  members  had  to  head  back  home  to  Oklahoma  because  of 


work  and  school  obligations. 

Bill  Anoatubby,  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  said  Indians  all  over 
the  country  are  excited  about  Herrington's  launch  - whenever  it  occurs. 

"He's  a hero  for  everyone,"  Anoatubby  said.  "Besides,  he's  a pretty  nice 
guy." 

The  10  members  of  the  Chickasaw  Dance  Troupe  performed  a traditional 
"honor"  dance  around  the  astronaut's  parents.  Dames  and  Doyce  Herrington 
of  Spicewood,  Texas,  and  presented  them  with  a flute  and  other  gifts.  Male 
dancers  wore  black  fedoras  with  feathers,  and  female  dancers  wore  ruffled 
dresses  with  turtle-shell  rattles  tied  to  their  legs. 

Derry  Elliott,  an  aerospace  technologist  at  Houston's  Dohnson  Space 
Center  who  is  of  Osage-Cherokee  descent,  played  a mournful  melody  on  his 
flute.  He  recounted  how  Herrington  had  wanted  to  visit  a sacred  site  in 
South  Dakota's  Black  Hills,  Bear  Butte,  but  was  too  busy  at  work. 

The  44-year-old  Herrington,  though,  plans  to  carry  into  space  a small 
rock  from  the  sacred  site. 

"Dohn,  I want  you  to  look  down  when  you  go  over  the  Black  Hills  and 
there  might  be  an  eagle  flying  there,"  Elliott  said. 

Buffy  Sainte-Marie,  a songwriter  of  Cree  Indian  descent,  sang  "Up  Where 
We  Belong,"  an  anthem  she  wrote  that  was  used  in  the  1982  film,  "An 
Officer  and  a Gentleman." 

"We've  been  waiting  so  long  for  Dohn  to  go  up,"  Sainte-Marie  said.  "It 
means  so  much  to  us,  for  our  self-esteem." 

Copyright  c.  2001  miami  and  wire  service  sources.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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UNITING  THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  CONDOR 

DISTRIBUTE  FAR  AND  WIDE  - ALL  ACROSS  TURTLE  ISLAND 
GLOBALIZAR  LA  MINGA  EN  SOLIDARIDAD  (See  English  below) 

La  Asociacion  de  Cabildos  Indigenas  del  Norte  del  Cauca  invita  a las 
instituciones  y personas  solidarias  del  mundo  a participar  en  su 
Congreso  de  Dambalo  en  Diciembre.  Ver  los  mensajes  e informacion  a 
continuacion  (Carta  del  Defe  Arthur  Manuel,  Invitacion  en  Ingles, 
Invitacion  de  Ezequiel  Vitonas).  Por  favor  compartanlos  y diseminenlos 
en  sus  redes.  EN  MINGA  GLOBAL  CON  LOS  PUEBLOS  INDIGENAS. 

GLOBALIZING  THE  MINGA  IN  SOLIDARITY 

The  Association  of  Indigenous  Councils  of  Northern  Cauca  (ACIN)  invites 
institutions  and  individuals  from  around  the  world  to  participate  in 
their  Dambalo  Congress  in  December.  Please  see  the  attached  messages  and 
information  (Letter  of  Chief  Arthur  Manuel,  Letter  of  Invitation 
English,  Invitation  in  Spanish  - Ezequiel  Vitonas).  Please  share  these 
with  your  contacts  and  mobilize.  We  can  coordinate  efforts.  See  you  in 
Cauca  IN  MINGA  WITH  THE  INGIGENOUS  PEOPLES. 

Dear  Friends: 

Here  is  a rather  important  invitation  by  the  people  of  Cauca.  This  was 
the  place  that  I went  in  August  2001.  It  was  a very  enjoyable 
experience  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  a civil  war  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  people  are  strong  and  are  committed  to  their 
indigenous  identity  as  peoples.  I know  Ezequiel  Vitonas  and  he  is  a 
very  good  person. 

This  is  where  the  last  time  I was  they  marched  20,000  people  in  memory 
of  Cristobal  Secue  a Chief  that  was  murdered  by  the  armed  actors  in  his 
home  a few  months  earlier.  The  people  in  this  area  are  committed  peace 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  who  are  not  armed.  The  government,  the 
guerrillas  and  the  para-military  are  all  armed  actors  who  threaten  and 
kill  our  people. 


The  indigenous  people  demonstrated  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  not 
scared  by  the  armed  actors  who  killed  one  of  their  leaders.  I know  that 
the  issues  they  face  are  the  same  as  the  issues  we  face.  The 
fundamental  decisions  they  are  fighting  with  regard  to  their  rights  as 
peoples  are  the  same  we  are  fighting  here  in  Canada. 

Their  primary  life  plan  is  to  become  self  sufficient  in  food  so  they  do 
not  be  dependent  on  a system  that  is  corrupted  by  United  States  efforts 
to  get  cheap  natural  resources  from  Colombia.  They  disagree  with  Plan 
Colombia  because  it  destroys  their  effort  to  become  self  sufficient  in 
food  and  is  merely  an  excuse  for  the  United  States  to  use  United  States 
bad  habits  as  a means  to  undermine  their  right  to  be  independent  as 
peoples . 

I would  suggest  as  many  Indian  leaders  from  Canada  who  can,  should  make 
an  effort  to  go  down  to  Colombia.  I think  the  solidarity  between  our 
peoples  and  them  would  give  us  more  strength  as  peoples  in  order  to 
fight  Dean  Chretien's  effort  to  make  us  merely  dependent  municipal 
governments  under  his  existing  legislative  package. 

If  we  cannot  go  we  should  stand  with  them  in  prayer  and  in  spirit  during 
their  deliberations.  They  are  truly  a great  people. 

Arthur 


Chief  Arthur  Manuel 
Neskonlith  Band 
Secwepemc  Nation 
Chase,  British  Columbia  Canada 


Dear  Friends  (see  Spanish  invitation  message  below): 

I have  received  the  following  message  from  Ezequiel  Vitonas,  a leader 
and  founding  member  of  the  Nasa  (people  in  Nasa  Yube)  Project  in  Toribio 
Cauca  (PLEASE  SEE  THESE  LINKS  FOR  SOME  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  CAUCA  AND  THE 
INDIGENOUS  PROCESS: 

http: //www. zmag. org/content/showarticle. cfm? sect ion ID=9&ItemID=2104, 
http://tao.ca/~ccsc/enc_cauca.htm, 

http: //www. zmag. org/content/colombia/podur-rozental . cfm, 
http://www.zmag.org/crisescurevts/colombia/mingacm8.htm, 
http: //www. zmag.org/crisescurevts/colombia/mingacm4. htm, 
http://tao.ca/~ccsc/sept7_2002aldemar.htm, 
http://tao.ca/~ccsc/julyl2_2002cauca-chiefmanuel.htm, 
http://tao.ca/~ccsc/july4_2002paeces . htm, 
http://tao.ca/~ccsc/julyll_2002cauca . htm) . 

He  is  asking  me  to  invite  as  many  people  I trust  would  respect  and 
understand  the  significance  of  this  invitation  to  join  them  at  their 
upcoming  congress.  This  event  will  take  place  in  Dambalo  between  Dec 
10-18.02.  For  those  of  us  who  have  been  at  these  events,  we  know  what  an 
extraordinary  and  unique  experience  they  are.  At  least  20000  indigenous 
people  will  be  there.  This  time,  the  Congress  is  the  most  important 
event  in  the  last  30  years.  The  congress  is  one  moment  in  a consultation 
process  involving  all  Paez  people  (some  150.000).  The  leaders  have  gone 
from  house  to  house  and  from  town  to  town  talking  to  everyone  about 
critical  issues,  opinions,  approaches,  positions.  Based  on  these 
extensive  consultations,  the  have  now  defined  the  theme  of  the  congress 
where  a consensus  will  be  reached.  The  congress  will  be  followed  by 
further  consultations  and  implementation  of  the  collective  decisions  of 
this  autonomous  nation  of  nations.  These  people  are  an  example  of 
Dignity  in  Resistance  and  elders  of  wisdom  in  the  applied  principles  of 
coexistence  and  the  protection  of  life  that  we  require  to  survive  and 
live  with  dignity  in  many  diverse  ways  with  the  land.  On  their  behalf,  I 
AM  INVITING  YOU  TO  DOIN  US  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  BE  THERE  WITH  THEM  IN 
DECEMBER. 

Let  us  make  contacts,  gather  people  and  resources  and  join  them.  We  will 
learn  and  they  will  feel  our  company  at  a time  when  armies,  legislators 
and  the  media  machinery  challenges  their  autonomy  and  wants  to  remove 
them  again  from  their  sacred  mother.  Please  spread  the  word  so  that  we 


can  be  at  this  event.  Even  those  who  cannot  go,  can  join  us.  It  is  an 
honour  to  be  invited  and  my  privilege  to  have  been  given  the  voice  to 
invite  you. 

As  the  Nasa  saying  goes: 

Words  without  action  are  hollow 
Actions  without  words  are  Blind 

Words  and  Actions  outside  of  the  spirit  of  the  Communities  are  Death 
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Still  no  deal  between  native  band,  DFO  as  lobster  season  looms 

Broadcast  News 

Monday,  November  04,  2002 

FIALIFAX  --  Nova  Scotia's  Shubenacadie  Band  Council  will  meet  this  week  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  upcoming  commercial  lobster  season. 

The  band  and  Federal  Fisheries  are  still  locked  in  a dispute  over  treaty 
rights . 

Chief  Reg  Maloney  says  he's  not  sure  what  will  happen  when  the  season 
opens  in  southwestern  Nova  Scotia  on  Nov.  25. 

Shubenacadie  has  one  commercial  licence  for  the  area  which  allows  it  to 
fish  375  traps. 

But,  DFO  is  still  holding  the  boats  and  traps  it  seized  from  the  band 
last  year  following  claims  of  illegal  fishing. 

DFO's  Manager  of  Aboriginal  Operations  says  the  band  is  free  to  fish  its 
commercial  licence  as  long  as  it  abides  by  the  same  rules  as  everyone  else. 

Steve  Wilson  says  they'd  like  to  cut  a deal  with  the  band  but  nothing  is 
imminent . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Broadcast  News. 
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Nunavut  needs  economic  aid  to  break  dependence  on  Ottawa,  MPs  told 
November  6,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  Nunavut,  Canada's  youngest  territory,  wants  to  break 
its  almost  total  dependence  on  the  federal  government  but  needs  Ottawa's 
help  to  do  it. 

"Our  communities  want  to  break  the  cycle  of  financial  dependence  and 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the  economy  of  Canada,"  Keith  Peterson, 
president  of  the  Nunavut  Association  of  Municipalities,  told  the  Common's 
finance  committee  on  Tuesday. 

The  territory  needs  an  economic  development  agreement  with  Ottawa,  he 
said.  The  federal  government  also  should  set  up  a northern  regional 
development  agency,  like  the  ones  that  funnel  money  into  Western  and 
Atlantic  Canada. 

"The  economic  potential  of  Nunavut  is  tremendous  and  we  think  this  is 
being  overlooked,"  Peterson  said. 

Nunavut,  carved  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories  in 


April  1999,  comprises  23  per  cent  of  Canada's  land  mass.  But  it  has  only 
28,000  residents  scattered  in  25  communities,  including  the  capital 
Iqaluit  where  the  Queen  made  a brief  stop  on  her  recent  Canadian  tour. 

Some  91  per  cent  of  the  territory's  $600-million  budget  comes  from 
federal  transfers  and  most  jobs  involve  the  public  sector.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  money  goes  back  south  to  buy  goods  and  services. 

Nunavut  suffers  Third  World-style  economic  and  social  problems,  Peterson 
told  the  committee. 

Almost  half  its  population  is  below  the  age  of  20  and  it  has  the  highest 
population  growth  rate  in  Canada. 

Unemployment  averages  more  than  20  per  cent,  up  to  36  per  cent  for  Inuit. 
At  68.6  years,  life  expectancy  is  about  10  years  less  than  the  national 
average,  infant  mortality  almost  four  times  as  high  and  the  suicide  rate 
five  times  as  high. 

The  territory  suffers  from  a shortage  of  housing  and  inadequate  health 
care,  said  Peterson,  mayor  of  the  hamlet  of  Cambridge  Bay. 

But  Nunavut  is  sitting  on  a wealth  of  mineral  resources,  including 
diamonds,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  he  said. 

Among  the  things  on  the  territory's  wish  list  are  construction  of  an 
Arctic  Ocean  port  and  road  system  linked  to  mining  development,  as  well  as 
a road  between  Nunavut's  Kvalliq  region  and  Manitoba. 

But  Peterson  said  the  territory  is  getting  nowhere  with  Ottawa  in 
explaining  the  potential  payoff  the  investments  would  have  for  the 
Canadian  economy. 

"I  just  think  they  don't  understand  the  North,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
The  three  northern  territories  --  total  population  90,000  --  have  one  MP 
each  with  little  political  clout,  he  said. 

Peterson  told  the  committee  the  most  recent  $2-billion  federal 
inf rastructure  program  so  far  has  earmarked  only  $2  million  for  Nunavut. 

The  funds  were  based  on  population,  a formula  that  doesn't  work  in  such  a 
vast  territory,  he  said. 

Territorial  leaders  were  also  told  Nunavut's  share  of  program  will  be 
capped  at  $20  million,  a fraction  of  what's  needed  to  develop  the  port 
project  alone,  said  Peterson. 

Ottawa  promised  a northern  economic  development  strategy  in  the  late 
1990s  but  the  proposal  appeared  to  be  shelved  two  years  ago,  he  said. 

Peterson  acknowledged  some  politicians  and  bureaucrats  are  reluctant  to 
funnel  more  money  into  Nunavut  but  the  problems  of  its  youthful  population 
will  worsen  without  economic  development. 

"If  we  don't  do  something  now  to  help  create  a future  for  them  there' re 
going  to  be  higher  suicide  rates,  more  dependency  on  the  federal 
government  for  transfer  payments,"  Peterson  said. 

Like  other  provinces  and  territories,  Nunavut  will  always  need  some 
federal  transfers,  said  Peterson,  a born  and  bred  northerner. 

"But  we  can  help  ourselves  too  if  someone  will  give  us  that  chance." 
Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  announced  Monday  it  has  withdrawn  from 
self-governance  negotiations  with  Grand  Council  Treaty  #3,  stating  it 
hasn't  received  documentation  of  support  needed  to  continue  the  talks. 
Treaty  #3  Grand  Chief  Leon  Dourdain  said  he  doesn't  understand  why 


negotiations  were  ended  since  they  sent  the  ministry  a document  signed  by 
25  chiefs  supporting  the  process. 

"The  Government  of  Canada  has  withdrawn  from  comprehensive  self- 
government  negotiations  with  Grand  Council  Treaty  #3  [GCT3],  effective  Oct. 
31,  2002/'  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  stated  in  a press  release 
Monday. 

"GCT3  has  failed  to  provide  Band  Council  Resolutions  (BCR)  from  their 
member  First  Nations  which  indicate  they  support  the  process  and  the 
mandate  of  GCT3  to  continue  negotiations/'  the  release  added. 

Band  Council  Resolutions  are  from  the  chief  and  council  reflecting  a 
"record  of  decision"  taken  by  the  council.  They  are  meant  to  determine  if 
the  council  supports,  in  principle,  the  process  of  self-governance. 

Sheila  Parry,  senior  negotiator  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development,  said  the  choice  to  end  negotiations  came  after 
they  conducted  a review  of  the  talks  which  started  five  years  ago. 

"The  minister  [local  MP  Robert  Nault]  sent  a letter  to  the  Grand  Council 
Treaty  #3  and  the  member  chiefs  on  Aug.  12  requesting  the  band  council 
resolutions  be  provided  to  him  by  Oct.  31  to  reflect  both  their  support 
for  the  process  and  clarification  on  the  mandate,"  Parry  said  yesterday. 

"He  didn't  receive  those  BCR's  and  that's  why  we  have  withdrawn  the 
negotiations  at  this  time,"  she  added. 

The  move  has  stunned  Grand  Council  Treaty  #3,  which  said  it  has  been 
waiting  for  Nault  to  resume  discussions  after  25  chiefs  signed  a re- 
affirmation of  the  Governance  Framework  Agreement  with  Canada. 

"I'm  disappointed  and  a little  uncertain  about  what  the  minister  is 
saying,"  Grand  Chief  lourdain  said  in  a press  release  Tuesday. 

"The  governing  body  of  the  Anishinaabe  Nation  spoke  with  one  voice  [and] 
we  supplemented  that  decision  with  individual  signatures  from  25  chiefs, 
which  is  unprecedented  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty." 

Grand  Chief  lourdain  forwarded  a copy  of  a letter  from  Treaty  #3  in 
support  of  the  framework  agreement  that  said  it  was  sent  to  Nault 's  office 
Oct.  15. 

The  letter  states  "the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Anishinaabe  Nation  in 
Treaty  #3's  National  Assembly  to  continue  to  implement  the  Framework 
Agreement  and  work,  in  partnership,  with  Canada  to  facilitate  effective, 
timely,  and  orderly  negotiations  toward  the  Agreement  in  Principle." 

Also  enclosed  was  a copy  of  the  record  of  decision,  made  Oct.  16,  2002, 
and  signed  by  25  Treaty  #3  chiefs  "reaffirm  the  Framework  Agreement  of  May 
22,  1997." 

"According  to  the  constitutional  relationship  and  the  framework 
agreement,  we  have  satisfied  all  legal  tests-seemingly  the  minister  has 
political  demands  that  go  beyond  legal  requirements, " lourdain  charged. 

The  department  has  argued  there  has  been  no  movement  on  self-governance 
with  Treaty  #3. 

"In  the  case  of  GCT3,  Canada  has  invested  over  $8  million  in  the  last 
five  years  in  the  self-government  process.  To  date,  we  have  not  seen 
tangible  progress,"  the  department  noted  in  its  release. 

Parry  said  they  would  be  willing  to  continue  working  with  Treaty  #3  on 
issues  of  quality  of  life,  education,  and  economic  development  in  the 
meantime  while  negotiations  on  self-governance  have  been  halted. 

Chief  lourdain  is  requesting  a meeting  with  Nault  to  discuss  the  issue. 

"Perhaps  if  he  had  met  with  us  earlier,  these  issues  could  have  been 
resolved.  It  would  appear  that  there  have  been  some  misunderstandings,"  he 
said . 

In  his  release.  Grand  Chief  lourdain  said  he  will  be  meeting  with  his 
leadership  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  in  Ottawa  on  Nov.  18-19  and 
hoped  Nault  would  be  available  for  a meeting  then. 

He  added  he  remained  optimistic  a meeting  would  resolve  the  issue. 
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Nov.  11  bittersweet  for  native  veterans  as  many  end  fight  for  compensation 
Monday,  Nov.  11,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  --  Howard  Anderson  says  Remembrance  Day  this  year  is 
especially  bittersweet. 

After  years  of  fighting  for  what  they  believed  was  their  due,  some 
aboriginal  veterans  are  giving  up  their  struggle  for  compensation  and 
instead  accepting  an  offer  from  Ottawa,  says  the  head  of  the  Saskatchewan 
First  Nations  Veterans  Association. 

"It's  very  unfortunate  that  this  has  come  to  this,"  Anderson  said.  "I 
don't  think  it's  good,  but  when  you're  78,  79  or  80  years  old  somewhere 
you're  going  to  quit. 

"Most  of  them  are  taking  what's  there.  We're  too  old  to  wait." 

Anderson  helped  lead  the  fight  by  native  veterans  who  sought  up  to 
$420,000  each  for  the  value  of  land  non-native  soldiers  received  for  their 
service,  but  was  denied  to  aboriginals  who  lived  on  reserves. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  non-aboriginal  servicemen  got  up  to  $6,000 
to  buy  land  and  as  much  as  $2,600  to  start  businesses  and  settle. 

Their  native  counterparts  --  if  they  were  status  Indians  --  got  up  to 
$2,320,  but  received  none  of  the  spousal  benefits,  education,  training  or 
jobs  given  to  their  comrades  in  arms. 

A committee  struck  by  Ottawa  in  2000  to  study  the  issue  recommended 
compensation  of  $120,000  each.  But  the  government  says  it  settled  on  the 
same  amount  that  was  paid  to  two  other  groups  of  under-recognized 
servicemen  --  Hong  Kong  vets  and  merchant  marines. 

A decorated  veteran,  now  78,  Anderson  joined  the  army  at  16  and  fought 
for  three  years  in  Europe  where  he  relayed  messages  and  guns  to  the  front 
on  a motorbike. 

He  wouldn't  say  if  he  has  accepted  the  offer  from  the  federal  government 
made  in  Dune  of  $20,000.  He  wants  each  veteran  to  make  his  own  decision 
and  wouldn't  want  his  to  influence  others. 

"It's  up  to  the  individual.  We  got  something  and  it's  the  best  that  we 
could  get,"  he  said. 

About  1,800  people  --  800  veterans  and  1,000  surviving  spouses  --  would 
be  eligible  for  compensation  that's  expected  to  cost  $39  million.  Estates 
of  veterans  or  of  their  spouses  who  died  after  Feb.  1,  2000,  when  the 
committee  was  struck,  would  also  be  paid. 

So  far  Veterans  Affairs  has  responded  to  nearly  800  requests  for 
applications  and  received  almost  150  completed  applications  in  the  last 
month.  The  department  has  run  newspaper  ads  seeking  veterans  who  may  be 
eligible  for  the  package.  The  application  deadline  is  Feb  15. 

Veterans  Affairs  Minister  Rey  Pagtakhan  is  pleased  veterans  are  signing 
on  to  the  deal. 

"This  is  a good  healthy  sign  that  they  are  finding  healing  in  this 
process,"  he  said. 

But  Peter  Stoffer,  the  NDP's  Veterans  Affairs  critic,  said  the  federal 
government  has  acted  shamelessly. 

"It's  rather  quite  sad  that  the  government  has  waited  for  so  long,"  he 
said.  "So  many  of  them  have  passed  away  and  the  ones  that  are  left  are 
frail  and  elderly  and  maybe  don't  have  the  fight  in  them  anymore." 

However,  not  all  of  them  have  given  up  hope  for  a better  settlement. 

Lawyer  Clint  Docken  will  try  to  get  a class-action  lawsuit  certified  in 
December  on  behalf  of  the  remaining  veterans  and  anticipates  a trial  next 
year  if  the  case  is  not  settled. 

Docken  said  the  lawsuit  is  important  because  the  settlement  offer  from 
the  federal  government  does  not  include  all  aboriginal  veterans. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  it's  not  available  to  Indian  war  vets 
unless  they  went  back  to  the  reserve  and  a significant  number  of  Indian 
war  vets  did  not  end  up  back  on  the  reserve,"  he  said. 
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Gangs  on  rise  in  First  Nations  communities 
Thursday,  November  07,  2002 

GARDEN  HILL  FIRST  NATION,  Manitoba  --  Aboriginal  gangs  are  rapidly 
multiplying  in  vulnerable  First  Nations  communities  in  Manitoba. 

The  Garden  Hill  First  Nation  is  one  northern  reserve  that  may  be  losing 
the  fight. 

Five  gangs  run  drugs  and  bootlegging  on  the  reserve,  located  about  500 
kilometre  northeast  of  Winnipeg. 

Police  say  they're  also  responsible  for  home  invasions,  gang  rapes  and 
severe  beatings. 

RCMP  Sergeant  Steve  Walker  says  the  crimes  that  are  committed  often  go 
unreported . 

He  says  people  are  beaten  into  silence. 

Luke  Harper,  an  elder  in  the  community,  says  the  problem  is  that  young 
people  on  the  reserve  have  nothing  to  do. 

He  says  if  kids  were  kept  busy,  they'd  stay  out  of  trouble. 

Police  say  the  community  should  develop  anti-gang  strategies. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Canadian  Press. 

"RE : A Must  Read:  The  Rights  of  Indians  and  Tribes"  

Date:  Thu,  7 Nov  2002  10:02:31  EST 
From:  ErthAvengr@aol.com 

Sub j : ICT : A must  read:  ' The  Rights  of  Indians  and  Tribes' 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

http: //www. indiancountry.com 

A must  read:  'The  Rights  of  Indians  and  Tribes' 

Posted : http: //www. indiancountry. com/? sea rch=November+06, +2002 
The  value  of  accurate  and  timely  information  on  Indian  affairs  is 
paramount.  We  often  wish  that  all  young  Native  students,  certainly  by 
high  school  level,  would  have  a clear  understanding  of  their  tribal 
history,  and  of  the  cultural  and  legal  foundations  that  American  Indians 
have  under  U.S.  law.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  Not  only 
students  but  also  many  Native  adults  have  incomplete  information  on 
important  issues  facing  their  nations.  Of  course,  much  of  the  general 
American  population  is  still  largely  ignorant  of  the  actual  bases  of 
American  Indian  status  in  federal  law. 

The  updated,  third  edition  of  the  guide  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  called  "The  Rights  of  Indians  and  Tribes,"  published  by  Southern 
Illinois  University  Press,  could  go  a long  way  in  assisting  the  general 
education  of  tribal  peoples  on  this  important  theme.  Organized  in  a 
question  and  answer  format,  the  new  edition  is  more  accessible  than  most 
reference  books.  Its  wide  distribution  will  help  to  encourage  Native 
students,  indeed,  all  Native  people,  to  become  fluent  in  what  makes 
American  Indian  tribal  nations  unique  in  the  United  States.  We 
congratulate  its  principal  author,  attorney  Stephen  L.  Pevar,  for  this 
valuable  contribution,  which  upholds  the  general  ACLU  philosophy  that  "an 
informed  citizenry  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  government  will  respect 
civil  liberties."  Pevar,  who  cut  his  teeth  as  a legal  aid  attorney  on 
Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  during  the  turbulent  early  1970s,  is 
well  suited  to  the  task. 


There  is  a lot  to  know  about  Indian  rights  and  perhaps  this  is  what 
makes  it  difficult  to  have  a clear  idea  of  its  foundations.  The  legal 
structure  of  Indian  tribal  and  individual  standing  in  federal  law,  which 
would  seem  simple  and  clear,  is  actually  quite  complex  and  often  obscure, 
built  not  only  on  discovery  and  conquest  but  also  on  a convoluted  and 
contradictory  history  of  shifting  federal  policies  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
precedent-setting  court  cases.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  understand, 
explain  and  argue  the  many  issues  of  tribes  from  solid  positions.  This 
book  that  explains,  by  its  question  and  answer  method  the  many  twists  and 
turns  of  tribal  self-determination,  will  also  provide  useful  avenues  of 
defense.  The  history  is  primarily  one  of  rights  retained,  fought  over  and 
held  by  sheer  force  of  courage  and  wit,  with  not  a little  stubbornness 
and  a lot  of  sweat.  To  paraphrase  from  the  introduction:  "A  better 
question  to  ask  than  "Do  I [we]  have  the  right  to  do  this?"  is  "Does  the 
government  have  the  right  to  stop  me  [us]  from  doing  this?"  With  Indian 
rights,  as  many  leaders  have  reminded  their  tribes,  you  either  "use  them 
or  lose  them." 

Pevar's  book  provides  an  excellent  overview  of  the  contradictory  history 
of  shifting  federal  Indian  policy,  from  the  period  of  complete  tribal 
independence  through  the  time  dominated  by  treaties,  to  relocation, 
allotment  and  assimilation,  Indian  reorganization  and  termination  of 
tribes,  to  the  current  policy  of  tribal  self-governance,  written  into  law 
in  1975. 

The  specific  definitions  and  uses  of  such  terms  as  Indian  Country, 

Indian  tribe,  Indian  title,  are  provided,  as  is  excellent  and  succinct 
analysis  of  issues,  citing  court  cases  and  patterns  of  history.  As  Pevar 
explains,  he  is  attempting  to  describe,  as  directly  as  possible,  where 
Indian  rights  actually  stand,  what  it  is,  rather  than  what  "ought  to  be." 

For  all  the  economic  gains  of  the  past  decade,  Indian  country  is  in  bad 
shape  still.  One  third  of  Indian  households  remains  below  the  poverty 
level,  in  homes  suffering  substandard  conditions.  Unemployment  in  many 
reservations  is  upwards  of  50  percent  and  some  places  as  much  as  80 
percent.  At  Navajo,  80-plus  percent  of  homes  have  no  telephone  service. 
Despite  the  major  economic  gains  of  high-stakes  gaming  establishments, 
Indian  country  is  quite  impoverished.  Pevar's  book  cites  consistent 
sources  in  court  cases.  Native  scholarship  and  the  Native  press.  We  are 
pleased  that  Indian  Country  Today  was  useful  to  Pevar  as  a source  of 
reference. 

Pevar's  book  delineates  the  range  of  doctrine,  policy  and  practice  that 
encompasses  Indian  rights.  Pevar  answers  pertinent  questions  on  Trust 
responsibility;  Indian  treaties;  federal  power  over  Indians;  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  Indian  country;  civil  jurisdiction  in  Indian  country; 
taxation;  Indian  hunting  and  fishing  rights;  Indian  water  rights;  civil 
rights  of  Indians;  the  Ind 
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WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
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Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs,  Tsalagi  & 
Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 

"Out  of  the  Indian  approach  to  life  there  came  a great  freedom,  an 
intense  and  absorbing  love  for  nature,  a respect  for  life,  enriching 
faith  in  a Supreme  Power  and  principles  of  truth,  honesty,  generosity, 
equity  and  brotherhood  as  a guide  to  mundane  relations." 

Chief  Luther  Standing,  Oglala 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

i Dourney  [ 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  j 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  I 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  j 

i I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  thanks  to  my  wonderful  wife,  lanet,  for  the  editorial  which  follows: 

lustice  can  happen,  Indian  voices  can  be  heard  in  their  communities,  in 
their  states,  and  in  the  United  States.  It  will  not  be  easy;  there  will 
be  opposition  --  sometimes  violent  and  threatening,  sometimes  simply  sly 
"dirty  tricks . " 

This  last  election,  Lakota  people  in  at  least  in  one  city,  Martin,  South 
Dakota  and  one  county,  Bennett  County,  SD,  proved  that  standing  together 
in  the  face  of  racism  and  injustice  can  put  their  own  people  inside  doors 
of  government  once  closed  to  them.  Those  new  Lakota  officials  are 
committed  to  change,  and  with  their  community  standing  behind  them,  the 
habits  of  officials  in  that  city  and  that  county  will  inevitably  become 
more  hospitable  to  their  Lakota  citizens. 

There  were  clear  signs  change  was  needed.  A year  ago,  Gerald,  "led" 
Bettelyoun  witnessed  Bennett  county  police  as  they  stopped  two  elder 
Lakota  women  on  the  side  of  the  road  on  a cold  day,  and  left  them  standing 
there  in  the  cold,  while  the  police  officials  repaired  to  their  nice  warm 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


car  and  sat  there  for  a LONG  time  before  releasing  the  women.  He 
determined  then  that  he  would  step  forward  to  make  a difference  for  his 
people. 

Already  Lakota  were  restive  about  openly  discriminatory  practices  by 
law  officers,  government  officials,  school  officials  and  business  people 
in  Martin,  which  is  located  in  Bennett  County.  Enough  was  enough  --  the 
Lakota  people  organized. 

Not  only  did  they  get  out  the  vote  --  they  put  up  candidates  among  their 
own  people.  Opposition  officials  did  their  best  to  disqualify  Lakota 
voters  who  registered,  and  to  disqualify  Lakota  candidates.  It  just 
didn't  work  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  organization,  determination  and 
turnout.  In  a county  that  had  eighteen  Lakota  voters  in  the  last  election 
--  this  year  300  voted.  For  the  first  time,  Bennett  County  has  an  Indian 
sherrif,  Charlie  Cummings,  and  an  Indian  County  Commissioner,  led 
Bettelyoun . 

It's  not  enough  to  put  just  and  fair  non-Indians  into  office,  although 
that's  certainly  better  than  letting  bigoted  officials  continue  to  hold 
office.  What's  needed  is  participation  by  more  Indians,  and  a movement  up 
the  ladder  of  leadership  by  the  ones  in  office  now. 

A few  Indians  have  made  it  into  the  grass  roots  of  politics,  as  law 
officers,  commissioners,  city  councilmen,  school  board  members.  These  are 
the  training  grounds  for  budding  politicians.  Its  up  to  us  to  encourage 
the  courageous  ones  like  led  Bettelyoun  and  others  like  him  to  make  the 
kind  of  progress  in  their  communities  that  will  show  they  are  worthy  of 
state  legislative  positions,  and  beyond.  Maybe  there  will  be  more  than 
two  Indian  voices  to  speak  for  our  people  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
something  better  than  a proven  yes  man  to  a proven  Indian-hostile  white 
boss  representing  us  in  the  BIA. 

Demographics  are  changing,  too.  The  last  census  showed  the  Native 
population  to  be  about  2 percent.  Not  a lot  to  make  changes.  What  many 
of  you  may  not  be  told  is  that  in  five  years,  that  percentage  will  have 
tripled  to  about  6 percent.  Still  not  a lot,  but  not  that  far  from  the 
percentage  of  black  Americans  who  stood  up  in  the  50s,  and  said  "no  more" 
--  and  were  heard,  and  who  raised  up  leaders  in  the  subsequent  generation 
who  have  become  leaders  in  our  community  and  our  nation  today. 

It  may  soon  be  possible  for  a Native  American  mother  to  dream,  without 
knowing  her  dream  is  beyond  reason,  of  her  son  or  daughter  becoming  a 
governor,  a senator,  or  even  someday  --  President,  perhaps  of  the  United 
States,  or  perhaps  --  of  a sovereign  nation  closer  to  home  but  with  as 
much  respect  from  the  United  States  and  the  cities  that  neighbor  them  -- 
their  own  Native  Nation. 

A suggestion  worth  considering  arrived  in  thjis  week's  email,  and  I have 
been  granted  permission  to  share  it  with  you: 

Date:  Wed,  13  Nov  2002  15:40:27  +0100  (MET) 

From:  Sheila  Cazzoli  <deer_woman@gmx. net> 

Sub j : "Lakota  Fund"  example 

Hello, 

I was  reading  in  Native  American  News  that  the  Lakota  Fund,  a lending 
organization,  is  working  great.  It  is  a non-profit  organization  for  and 
by  Indian  people.  It  provides  education  and  training  for  people  who  want 
to  open  a business.  It  trains  them  in  accounting  skills,  writing  business 
proposals,  etc. 

I heard  on  the  AIM  live  webcast  that  there  are  Canadian  Indians  that 
have  governmental  programs  but  that  they  provide  no  money!  Wouldn't  it  be 
a great  idea  to  tell  the  Canadian  Indians  about  making  non-profit  lending 
organizations  that  can  lend  money  to  Indians  there  who  want  to  start  their 


own  businesses?!  I bet  they'd  jump  at  the  chance!  They  could  use  the  Lakota 
Fund  example  as  their  guide  to  getting  started. 

Please  spread  the  word!  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Sheila  Cazzoli 
Runs-Like-A-Deer  Woman 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 


for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 


- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 


affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

-=-=-=-  ***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 
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RE:  First  Indian  Bishop  Dies 


Date:  Thu  14  Nov,  2002  08:57:13  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename="REV.  HAROLD  DONES" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
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First  Indian  bishop  dies 

By  Dan  Daly,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

November  14,  2002 

CHANDLER,  Ariz.  - In  1972,  the  Rev.  Harold  Dones  was  consecrated  as  a 
bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  South  Dakota.  He  was  the  first  American 
Indian  to  be  elevated  to  the  office  of  bishop  by  any  Christian 
denomination . 

A year  later,  in  an  interview  with  the  Rapid  City  Dournal,  Bishop  Dones 
was  still  downplaying  the  historic  precedent. 

"It  is  secondary  to  being  a bishop  - my  ministry  is  to  all  the  people," 
he  said.  And  according  to  those  who  knew  him.  Bishop  Dones  spent  his  life 
balancing  his  Indian  heritage  and  his  ministry. 

Bishop  Dones  died  Tuesday  in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  at  age  92. 

"I  didn't  see  a dichotomy,"  the  Rev.  Ron  Hennies  of  Rapid  City,  an 
Episcopal  priest  and  longtime  friend  of  Bishop  Dones,  said. 

"He  lived  the  Native  American  concept  of  generosity.  ...  He'd  give  you 
literally  the  shirt  off  his  back,  and  he'd  never  check  to  see  if  he  had  a 
spare,"  Hennies  said.  "He  brought  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  best 
of  Native  American  culture  with  him  to  this  Christian  expression." 

Hennies  said  he  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  Dones'  burial 
ceremonies.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  in 
Rapid  City. 

"He  was  a fine  mentor  and  a fine  man,"  Hennies  said.  "He  didn't  get  out 
of  me  the  best  I could  produce  by  bawling  me  out  or  laying  out  goals  and 
all  that.  He  did  it  by  modeling  - humble  and  generous  and  Gospel-oriented 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  ...  I never  wanted  to  short-change  that 
man . " 


Bishop  Hones  loved  to  tell  stories  and  sing  Lakota  hymns,  Hennies 
recalled . 

In  a ceremony  at  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  in  Sioux  Falls,  Hones  was 
consecrated  as  a suffragan  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Han.  11,  1972. 
More  than  1,000  people,  from  the  Episcopal  Church  and  other  denominations 
and  faiths,  attended.  Parts  of  the  ceremony  were  conducted  in  the  Lakota 
language . 

His  consecration  marked  the  highlight  of  a career  that  began  in  1938 
with  his  ordination.  Five  days  later,  he  married  Blossom  Steele  at  a 
ceremony  in  Santee,  Neb. 

Hones  began  his  work  with  13  years  of  service  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Mission, 
first  in  the  small  rectory  of  Christ  Church  at  Red  Shirt  Table.  He  also 
lived  at  the  rectories  of  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's  and  Holy  Cross. 

Later,  he  served  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Gettysburg,  Dupree,  Pine 
Ridge,  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  Rapid  City.  After  his 
consecration  as  a bishop,  the  Joneses  settled  into  their  home  in  Rapid 
City,  and  he  began  to  travel  throughout  the  South  Dakota  diocese. 

Just  nine  months  after  he  became  a bishop,  doctors  diagnosed  heart 
problems  in  Hones.  By  1976,  he  was  forced  to  retire. 

However,  he  remained  active  in  the  church  and  in  the  community. 

In  1988,  Hennies  and  Hones  attended  the  ceremony  in  which  the  Rev. 

Charles  H.  Chaput,  an  American  Indian  Roman  Catholic  priest,  became  the 
bishop  of  Rapid  City.  Hennies  recalled  that  Chaput  hurried  over  to  where 
Hones  and  Hennies  were  standing.  "Bishop  Chaput  said,  'Your  grace,  I want 
to  humbly  apologize  for  the  press  saying  that  I'm  the  first  Native 
American  bishop,'"  Hennies  recalled.  "That  was  such  a nice  moment.  Bishop 
Chaput  made  such  a point  of  saying  that." 

Blossom  Hones,  who  preceded  her  husband  in  death,  worked  as  a teacher  in 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  public  schools  in  the  places  where  Bishop 
Hones  served.  Their  daughter,  Norma  Pederson,  and  son-in-law  Jerry 
Pederson,  live  in  Chandler.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Hones  was  living  in 
the  Chandler  area,  too.  He  died  at  Chandler  Regional  Hospital. 

Contact  reporter  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Paiute  artist,  educator  Judy  Trejo  dies  in  Reno  at  62 
Sandra  Chereb 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
11/13/2002  10:29  pm 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  today  for  Judy  Sam  Trejo,  a northern 
Nevada  Paiute  who  was  instrumental  in  preserving  the  tribe's  native 
language  through  education,  storytelling  and  song. 

Trejo,  of  Nixon,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  Washoe  Medical 
Center,  according  to  the  county  coroner's  office.  She  was  62. 

"Judy  was  indeed  an  important  figure  in  both  song  and  language,"  said 
Catherine  Fowler,  an  anthropology  professor  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno. 

"She  introduced  curriculum  in  the  Paiute  language  - was  one  of  the  first 
to  try  to  teach  the  language  in  a public  school  setting  in  Nevada,"  Fowler 
said . 

The  night  before  she  died,  Trejo  had  returned  from  Las  Vegas,  where  she 
participated  in  programs  sponsored  by  the  Clark  County  Library  District 
honoring  Native  American  Heritage  Month. 

"She  was  quite  wonderful,"  said  Suzanne  Scott,  a library  employee  who 


worked  with  Trejo  on  the  project.  "She  presented  four  programs  in 
storytelling  and  song." 

"She  was  very  knowledgeable  and  willing  to  share  her  culture/'  Scott 
said.  Her  death  is  "quite  a loss  for  the  community." 

Traditional  Paiute  ceremonies  were  held  Wednesday  at  a private  home  on 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Reservation  in  Nixon  north  of  Reno.  Funeral 
services  were  scheduled  today,  also  in  Nixon. 

Born  in  Alturas,  Calif.,  Trejo  grew  up  on  the  Fort  McDermitt  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Reservation  north  of  Winnemucca.  She  attended  the  Stewart  Indian 
School  in  Carson  City  before  moving  to  Idaho,  where  she  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  and  a master's  degree  in 
counseling  from  the  College  of  Idaho. 

Trejo  returned  to  Nevada,  where  she  taught  first  and  second  grade  at  the 
Walker  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Schurz  for  20  years. 

She  continued  teaching  adult  programs  throughout  her  retirement  and 
shared  her  heritage  with  children  through  song  and  verse. 

Trejo  is  perhaps  best  known  for  her  recordings  of  Native  American  music. 

"She  was  a wonderful  singer,  of  both  traditional  and  more  contemporary 
Native  music,"  Fowler  said.  "She  sang  at  many  different  venues  around  the 
state  and  around  the  country." 

Her  first  album,  "Circle  Dance  Songs  of  the  Paiute  and  Shoshone," 
received  the  1997  American  Federation  Independent  Music  Indie  Award  for 
Best  Native  American  Album. 

In  2000,  her  second  album,  "Stick  Game  Songs  of  the  Paiute,"  was  named 
best  historical  recording  at  the  Native  American  Music  Awards. 

"She  was  a very  important  artist,  not  only  for  her  people,  but  also  for 
the  Native  American  community  as  a whole,"  Robert  Doyle,  president  of 
Phoenix-based  Canyon  Records,  said. 

"She  provided  us  not  only  with  translations  of  the  Paiute-Shoshone 
lyrics,  but  the  words  themselves  so  we're  able  to  provide  an  educational 
resource . " 

Copyright  c.  2002  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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O'odham  educator  Rosilda  Manuel  dies 
By  Eric  Swedlund 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
November  15,  2002 

Rosilda  Manuel,  the  former  director  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Department 
of  Education  who  was  a strong  proponent  of  bilingual  education  and 
spearheaded  the  development  of  a tribal  community  college,  died  Nov.  7. 

Manuel,  55,  was  an  educator,  administrator  and  author  in  Southern 
Arizona  for  more  than  30  years,  specializing  in  bilingual  education.  She 
also  was  recognized  for  her  efforts  to  teach  and  preserve  the  O'odham 
language . 

Manuel  also  was  an  instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Linguistics  for  Native 
Americans  in  Albuquerque  and  at  Pima  Community  College. 

"She  made  some  change  on  the  nation  overall,"  said  Marietta  Martin,  who 
worked  for  the  last  three  years  as  Manuel's  assistant  director,  taking  the 
top  post  after  Manuel  left  in  April  because  of  health  problems. 

"We  lost  a great  person." 

Even  after  Manuel  left  her  position,  she  remained  as  involved  as  she 
could  be,  Martin  said. 

"She  was  still  aware  of  what  was  going  on  and  willing  to  help  when  she 
could,"  she  said. 


"She's  done  quite  a number  of  things,  but  mainly  she's  been  a big 
enforcer  of  bilingual  education,"  she  said.  Manuel  worked  hard  to  develop 
tribal  scholarship  programs,  Martin  said. 

Dana  Kooi,  president  of  PCC's  Community  Campus,  worked  with  Manuel  for 
many  years  to  provide  educational  opportunities  on  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation.  She  called  Manuel  a dedicated,  caring  professional. 

"She's  always  been  so  great  a partner  to  work  with,  she's  such  a 
wonderful  woman . " 

Kooi  said  Manuel  also  was  a fun  person. 

"She  was  truly  delightful  to  spend  time  with,"  Kooi  said.  "I'll  remember 
her  as  a very  dedicated  and  caring  professional  who  wanted  to  make  a 
change  in  people's  lives.  She  did  that  not  only  through  how  she  lived  her 
life  but  how  she  supported  education.  We  miss  her  desperately  already." 

Edward  D.  Manuel,  tribal  chairman,  issued  a written  statement  Thursday: 

"Rosilda  Manuel's  commitment  to  education  was  nothing  less  than 
extraordinary . She  made  history  by  putting  education  first  above  all  else. 
...Education  is  the  very  means  for  passing  our  language,  our  culture,  and 
our  spirituality  from  generation  to  generation." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  30  years,  Frank  Manuel. 

* Reporter  L.  Anne  Newell  contributed  to  this  report. 

* Contact  reporter  Eric  Swedlund  at  629-9412  or  swedlund@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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3ohn  Curotte,  Elder 

By:  Kenneth  Deer  & Alex  McComber 

3ohn  Thoronhiate  Curotte,  a well-known  community  member  and  much 
respected  elder  in  Kahnawake,  passed  to  spirit  world  this  past  Tuesday 
evening  after  a hard  fought  battle  with  complications  from  diabetes.  His 
passing  bring  much  sadness  to  the  people  of  Kahnawake,  as  he  had  an  impact 
on  so  many  people  through  his  career  as  an  ironworker,  farmer  and  with  the 
Kahnawake  Survival  School;  but  mainly  through  his  participation  with  the 
Longhouse. 

It  was  in  1963  when  3ohn  Curotte  and  his  son  3oe  reinstated  into  the 
Longhouse.  3oe  recalled  that  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  old 
Longhouse  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Tennessee  Road,  among  them  his  mother 
Grace,  Dominic  Diabo,  3oe  Phillips,  Dames  Montour,  Sarah  Montour,  Belva 
Montour,  and  Nias  Sakari  Zacharie.  Fie  remembered  that  Nias  Sakari  was 
almost  crying  during  the  ceremony,  saying  "I  never  thought  I would  ever 
see  a father  and  his  join  the  Longhouse."  Dohn  went  on  to  influence  many 
people  to  turn  towards  our  traditions  in  the  decades  that  followed. 

Dohn  was  born  at  the  Kateri  Flospital  in  1923,  delivered  by  Dr.  Dacobs  . 
He  was  raised  on  his  father's  farm,  across  the  road  from  the  site  of  the 
Caughnawaga  Golf  Club.  It  was  there  that  Dohn  learned  about  animals  and 
farming,  skills  which  would  later  play  an  important  part  in  Kahnawake 
education.  He  attended  the  elementary  school  in  the  village  only  until 
grade  four  when  his  father  withdrew  him  because  he  believed  that  "you 
could  not  eat  on  books."  Yet  Dohn  received  a wide  and  rich  education 
through  many  other  ways. 

Dohn's  life  on  the  farm  helped  him  develop  a good  work  ethic  and  pride 
that  carried  into  his  adult  career  as  an  ironworker.  He  worked  throughout 
the  northeastern  United  States,  the  Maritimes  and  across  the  river  in 
Lachine  at  the  Northern  Electric  plant.  In  1979  he  began  his  career  at  the 
Kahnawake  Survival  School.  It  was  here  that  his  nickname  "Baba"  became 
widespread  as  he  endeared  himself  to  many  students  and  educators.  At 
Survival  School,  Dohn  operated  the  farm  and  helped  counsel  students  and 
staff  as  the  school  elder.  Most  people  can  recall  a Baba  Dohn  farm  story 
and  he  forged  a special  and  close  relationship  with  author,  farmer  and 


teacher  H.  Gordon  Green. 

But  John  was  best  known  for  his  contribution  to  the  Longhouse.  He  sat 
behind  Turtle  Clan  Chief  Angus  Lahache,  eventually  being  asked  to  take  his 
place.  John  presided  over  ceremonies  and  sat  in  council  until  recent  times 
John  was  never  a Condoled  Chief,  but  he  sat  with  the  Turtle  Clan  title  of 
Tekarihoken.  As  with  any  position,  he  had  to  deal  with  many  controversial 
issues  and  he  always  stood  by  his  principles.  John  withdrew  from  Longhouse 
activities  in  the  latter  1980s.  Eventually,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Longhouse  on  Mohawk  Trail.  He  resumed  responsibilities  as 
a ceremonial  and  political  spokesperson  at  the  Mohawk  Trail  Longhouse  as 
it  developed  and  grew. 

As  interest  in  the  ways  of  our  traditions  increased,  so  did  John's 
stature  in  the  community.  He  was  always  willing  to  teach  what  he  knew  and 
people  gravitated  to  him.  More  than  just  a teacher,  he  imparted  a down- 
home  wisdom  which  manifested  itself  through  our  traditions.  He  always  had 
kind  words  for  those  who  sought  his  help. 

John  travelled  to  many  different  communities,  both  Aboriginal  and  non- 
Native,  sharing  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  Kanien ' keha : ka . He  met 
many  people  from  around  the  world  and  presided  at  many  a gathering.  He 
greeted  the  Dali  Lama  of  Tibet  in  Montreal.  With  that  smile  on  his  lips 
and  that  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  John  would  tell  people  that  he  and  the  Dali 
Lama  were  close  friends.  The  Dali  Lama  would  say  to  him,  "Hello,  John." 

And  John  would  answer,  "Hello,  Dali." 

As  his  age  advanced  and  health  concerns  increased,  John  gradually 
reduced  his  duties  in  the  Longhouse.  But  even  in  his  reduced  role  he  was 
happy  to  receive  guests  who  sought  his  advice  or  a piece  of  his  knowledge. 
In  his  last  days,  his  former  Clan  mother  Norma  Delaronde  thanked  him  for 
all  the  work  he  did  for  the  Longhouse. 

John  married  Grace  Osoti:io  Diabo  in  1945  and  is  survived  by  her,  their 
five  children  - Roy,  Joseph,  Josie,  Russel  and  Audrey  - sons  and 
daughters-in-law,  16  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren . In  his 
final  hours,  John's  family  was  at  his  bedside.  His  wife  Grace  held  his 
hand  and,  with  a little  smile  on  his  face,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  her  and  said,  "I  only  have  eyes  for  you."  Those  were  his  last  words  as 
he  passed  into  the  spirit  world. 
easterndoor@axess . com 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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November  13,  2002 

Alvin  White  Lance  Sr. 

BULL  CREEK  - Alvin  White  Lance  Sr.,  42,  Bull  Creek,  died  Saturday,  Oct. 
12,  2002,  in  an  accident  on  Spring  Creek  Road. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Alvin  Jr.,  Dorothy,  Heather,  Samuel, 
Julia,  Larry  and  Tianna;  two  sisters,  Violet  Little  Elk,  Two  Strike,  and 
Philomene  White  Lance,  Bull  Creek;  three  brothers,  Homer  White  Lance  and 
Harlan  White  Lance,  both  of  St.  Francis,  and  Donald  White  Lance,  McClester 
Okla.;  and  grandchildren. 

Services  were  held  Friday,  Oct.  18,  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  St 
Francis . 

Burial  was  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Cemetery  in  St.  Francis. 

Holmes  Funeral  Home  of  Valentine,  Neb.,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  14,  2002 
William  'Billy'  Cottier  Jr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - William  "Billy"  Cottier  Jr.,  67,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday, 


Nov.  12,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  Nelson,  Pine  Ridge;  his  wife,  Cecelia 
"Sister  Babe"  Cottier,  Pine  Ridge;  five  sons,  Darrell  Cottier,  Dean 
Cottier,  Derry  Cottier,  Tom  Cottier  and  Dim  Cottier,  all  of  Pine  Ridge; 
three  sisters.  Crystal  Eagle  Elk,  Emma  Gallego  and  Sissy  White  Eyes,  all 
of  Pine  Ridge;  20  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  15,  at  Sacred  Heart  Church 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  at  Pine  Ridge  High  School 
gym,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon,  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Doanne 
Conroy  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  15,  2002 

Marcus  F.  'Spud'  Mesteth  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Marcus  F.  "Spud"  Mesteth  Sr.,  45,  Manderson,  died  Wednesday, 
Nov.  13,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Max  and  Cecelia  Mesteth,  Manderson;  his 
wife,  LaVonne  Mesteth,  Manderson;  three  sons,  Marcus  Mesteth  Dr.,  Rapid 
City,  and  Casey  Mesteth  and  George  Mesteth,  both  of  Manderson;  one 
daughter.  Amber  Mesteth,  Rapid  City;  five  brothers,  Winston  Mesteth,  Moses 
Bull  Bear  and  A.V.  Fire  Thunder,  all  of  Manderson,  Bluch  Fire  Thunder  Dr., 
Grass  Creek,  and  Mick  Martino,  Philmore,  Calif.;  two  sisters,  Carol 
Mesteth  and  Christine  Bores  A Hole,  both  of  Manderson;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  at  Wounded  Knee 
School  gym  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  18,  at  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Ron  Seminara.  Mr.  Wilmer  Mesteth  and  Mr.  Pete 
Catches  Dr.  will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  16,  2002 

Susann  Runs  Along  The  Edge-Red  Bear 

ALLEN  - Susann  Runs  Along  The  Edge-Red  Bear,  40,  Allen,  died  Thursday, 
Nov.  14,  2002,  in  Alliance,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Frank  Red  Bear  and  Moses  Red  Bear,  both  of 
Allen,  and  Brian  Red  Bear,  Darren  Red  Bear  and  Kadin  Red  Bear,  all  of 
Alliance;  one  daughter.  Pearl  Red  Bear,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  five  brothers, 
Raymond  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Mike  Whirlwind  Horse,  both  of  Alliance,  Paul 
Whirlwind  Horse,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Dohn  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Moses 
Whirlwind  Horse,  both  of  Allen;  eight  sisters,  Verna  Sanchez  and  Maria 
Whirlwind  Horse,  both  of  Alliance,  Cheryl  Hudelson,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Pauline 
Hairy  Shirt,  Martha  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Molly  Whirlwind  Horse,  all  of 
Allen,  Billy  Whirlwind  Horse,  Batesland,  and  Crystal  Whirlwind  Horse, 
Chadron;  her  father,  William  Whirlwind  Horse,  Allen;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  18,  at  St.  Dohn  of 
the  Cross  Catholic  Church  in  Allen. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Frank  Smith,  S.D.,  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn  of  the  Cross  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dudith  E.  Clifford 

BATESLAND  - Dudith  Elaine  Clifford,  61,  Batesland,  died  Thursday, 
November  14,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  after  a courageous 
8-year  battle  with  respiratory  illness. 

She  was  born  March  30,  1941,  to  David  0.  and  Barbara  Pearl  (O'Rourke) 
Brewer,  Sr.  at  Pine  Ridge,  SD.  Dudy  attended  and  graduated  from  Holy 
Rosary  Indian  Mission  as  class  Salutatorian . She  worked  for  the  Shannon 


County  School  District  as  bookkeeper  and  then  payroll  clerk  for  28  years. 
She  retired  in  February  2000,  because  of  health  problems.  She  spent  her 
remaining  years  with  her  loving  family  in  Batesland. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Pat  and  Dave  Clifford,  Batesland;  three 
daughters,  Anne  and  Denise  Briggs,  Batesland,  and  Therese  Monroe,  Pine 
Ridge;  four  brothers,  Dennis,  Dean,  and  Duane  Brewer,  all  of  Pine  Ridge, 
Rich  Brewer,  Lawrence,  KS;  two  sisters,  Doris  Giago,  Brookings,  SD,  and 
Colleen  Brewer,  Chadron,  NE;  7 grandchildren,  Damie  and  Dohna  Martin, 
Damian  and  Darnell  Quintana,  Dacob  Briggs,  Michael  Clifford,  all  of 
Batesland,  and  Iordan  Clifford  of  Lawrence,  KS;  many  nieces  and  nephews. 
She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dave  and  Barbara  Brewer;  two 
brothers,  Dave  Brewer,  Dr.  and  Delmar  Brewer;  and  one  daughter,  Gloria 
Clifford . 

A one-night  wake  begins  Sunday,  November  17,  at  1 p.m.  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall,  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday,  November  18,  at  10  a.m.  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  Rev.  Steve  Sanford,  S.D.  as  celebrant. 

Interment  will  be  at  Knight  Cemetery,  Batesland,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

November  15,  2002 

Magdalena  Gallegos 

Magdalena  Gallegos,  75,  died  Thursday,  November  14,  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Ray  Gallegos  and  Lupe  Gallegos;  adopted 
sons,  Raynaldo  Gallegos  and  Felipe  Gallegos;  a lot  of  grandchildren;  one 
great-grandchild , David;  sisters,  Consuelo,  Tana,  Antonia  and  Theresa; 
brothers,  Guadalupe  and  Celestino;  and  very  dear  friend,  Andy. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  Friday,  7:00  p.m.,  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church  in  Pena  Blanca. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  Saturday,  10:00  a.m.,  at  St.  Bonaventure  on 
Cochiti  Pueblo. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Cochiti  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

French  Mortuary,  1111  University  Blvd.  NE. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

November  14,  2002 

Dohnson  Benally 
Dan.  9,  1932  - Nov.  8,  2002 

Dohnson  Benally,  70,  of  Shiprock  went  home  with  our  Heavenly  Father  on 
Friday,  Nov.  8,  2002.  He  was  born  on  Dan.  9,  1932  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  to 
the  late  Taylor  and  Lucy  Benally. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  2002,  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  in  Kirtland.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Shiprock  Community 
Cemetery.  A reception  will  be  held  after  the  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral 
Home  of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

November  14,  2002 
George  Allen  Begay 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  George  Begay,  37,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  Nov.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Calvin  Lee  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Coyote  Canyon. 

Begay  died  Nov.  9 in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Feb.  23  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Begay  is  a 1983  graduate  of  Window  Rock  High  School  and  attended  Fort 
Lewis  College/Dine'  College.  He  was  an  Asst.  Coach  at  Window  Rock  High 
School  and  the  Dine'  College  Ladies  Basketball  Team.  He  was  a 


Consultant/Programmer.  His  hobbies  included  computer  programing,  fishing, 
golfing  and  playing  guitar. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Brett  Allyn  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
and  Robbyn  Hickman  of  Denver;  parents,  Walter  and  Mary  Begay  Sr.  of  Fort 
Defiance;  brothers,  Timothy  Begay  of  Phoenix,  Walter  Begay  Dr.  and 
Anthony  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Sandi  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance  and 
Carrie  Begay  of  Albuquerque. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Allan  Lee  and  Nellie  F. 
Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  Bedonie,  Deff  Begay,  Andrew  Reed,  Day  Notah, 
Virgil  Dahozy  and  Delbert  Dames. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Coyote  Canyon  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bennie  Willie  Sr. 

BREAD  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Bennie  Willie  Sr.,  51,  will  be  held  at  2 p. 
m.,  Friday,  Nov.  15  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Bobby  Willie 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Willie  Sr.  died  Nov.  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  24,  1950  in  Bread 
Springs  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doris  Willie  of  Bread  Springs;  sons, 

Benjamin  Willie,  Bennie  Willie  Dr.,  Brandon  Willie  and  Brian  Willie  all  of 
Bread  Springs;  daughters,  Charmayne  Willie  and  Kimberly  K.  Willie  both  of 
Bread  Springs;  mother  Mayme  Willie  of  Bread  Springs;  brothers,  Dimmy 
Willie  of  Twin  Lakes,  Sammie  Willie  of  Smith  Lake,  Alvin  Willie,  Ben  C. 
Willie  both  of  Bread  Springs;  and  sisters.  Rose  M.  Begay,  Betty  Willie, 
Elsie  Willie  and  Rose  Ann  Willie  all  of  Bread  Springs. 

Willie  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ben  Willie  and  brother, 
Derry  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pearl  Upshaw  Tsosie 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Pearl  Tsosie,  53,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  15  at  Tohatchi  Christian  Reform  Church.  Dohn  Kostylek  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  Nov.  10  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Aug.  1,  1949  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak 
People  Clan. 

Tsosie  worked  in  Idaho.  Her  hobbies  included  puzzles,  going  to  casinos, 
shopping  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Darrell  Willie  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Dave  Willie 
of  St.  George,  Utah;  daughters,  Priscilla  Willie  and  Marcella  Salt  both 
of  Standing  Rock,  Phyllis  Willie  and  Rosita  Willie  both  of  Phoenix; 
brother,  Leslie  Upshaw  of  Navajo;  sisters,  Adeline  Brown  of  Twin  Lakes, 
Charlene  Baca  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Caroline  Wilson  and  Virginia  Mares  both 
of  Mexican  Springs;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Evelyn  Dim  and  Haswood 
Upshaw;  brother,  Lester  Upshaw  and  sister,  Angela  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold  Wilson,  Leslie  Upshaw,  Michell  Dames,  Delwin 
Sam,  Rynell  Tayah  and  Kenny  Silver. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leroy  B.  Shorty 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Leroy  Shorty,  33,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Shorty  died  Nov.  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  5,  1969  in  Rehoboth. 
Shorty  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary  and  Gallup  High  School.  He  was 
employed  with  AHEC,  A-l  Tire  and  Shaffer's  Mr.  Tire  and  was  self  employed 
as  a Kachina  maker.  His  hobby  was  motorcycles. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lerando  B.  Shorty  of  Tohlakai,  Leland  Shorty 
and  Leonando  Shorty  both  of  Pinedale;  daughter,  Sheniel  L.  Shorty  of 


Tohlakai;  mother.  Rose  Begay  of  Church  Rock;  brother,  Francis  Shorty  and 
stepfather  Dimmy  Begaye,  both  of  Church  Rock;  sisters,  Irene  Peterson, 
Roselyn  Begay  and  Rose  Begay  all  of  Church  Rock;  and  grandparents,  Alice 
and  Kenneth  Begay  both  of  Church  Rock. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leo  Begay,  Harold  Begay,  Luke  McCorky,  Dohnny  Begay, 
Dimmy  Begaye  and  Dohnson  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Church  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  15,  2002 
Arnold  Dean  Steele 

Arnold  Dean  Steele,  lifelong  resident  of  Ponca  City,  passed  away  Monday 
afternoon,  Nov.  11,  2002,  in  Prague,  Okla.  He  was  61. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  15,  2002,  at  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel  with  Rev.  Tony  Hays,  presiding.  Interment  will  be  at  the 
Pawhuska  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Arnold  Dean  Steele  was  born  April  14,  1941,  at  Pawhuska,  the  son  of 
Donas  M.  (Dohnny)  Steele  and  Goldie  Marie  Shelton  Steele.  Mr.  Steele 
attended  the  Ponca  City  public  schools.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Dorothy  Hall  on  Dec.  15,  1969,  in  Miami,  Okla.  He  was  a small  business 
owner  who  provided  small  engine  repair  and  maintenance.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  and  his  enjoyments  included  working  on 
lawnmowers,  taking  care  of  his  yard,  collecting  antiques  and  taking  care 
of  his  dogs,  especially  Scooter. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  of  Stroud;  two  sons,  Victor  Dean  Steele  and 
wife,  Monica  of  Ponca  City  and  Dohnathon  of  Enid;  one  brother,  Morgan 
Donas  Steele  Dr.  of  Ponca  City;  two  sisters.  Ruby  Anderson  and  husband. 
Bill,  of  Stroud,  and  Betty  Pino  and  husband.  Bill,  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
one  granddaughter;  and  numerous  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  on  Feb.  14,  1976;  his  wife  on 
Dec.  27,  1976;  and  one  infant  sister,  Lucy  Ann  Steele. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Dewayne  Buffalohead,  Dwight  Buffalohead,  Keith 
Buffalohead,  Freddie  Others,  George  Littlevoice  and  Bill  Dames. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  George  Brown  and  Steve  Buffalohead. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  cause  or  fund  of  choice  or  to 
the  American  Heart  Association,  2227  East  Skelly  Drive,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74105-5913. 

Levi  Orris  Moncooyea  Dr. 

Levi  Orris  Moncooyea  Dr.,  Ponca  City  resident,  was  born  Duly  2,  1959, 
the  son  of  Levi  Moncooyea  and  Gloria  Collins  Moncooyea.  In  the  fall  of 
2002,  he  left  this  life  to  join  his  heavenly  father,  having  reached  the 
age  of  43. 

He  was  very  talented.  He  was  an  artist,  an  avid  reader,  and  was  great  at 
helping  others.  He  was  experienced  in  everything,  and  supportive  of  the 
Oklahoma  Indian  Theater  and  Dance  Company. 

Levi  is  survived  by  a brother,  Charles  Moncooyea  of  Tulsa;  five  sisters, 
Glenda  Harp,  Vernice  Willis,  Susan  Moncooyea,  and  Alvanita  Fields,  all  of 
Tulsa,  and  Holly  Kemble  of  Ponca  City;  plus  a number  of  other  relatives 
and  many  friends. 

Levi  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  three  brothers,  Clyde 
Warrior  and  Colin  and  Stanley  Snake. 

We  will  all  miss  his  smile,  humor  and  his  stories. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  the  Otoe  Cultural  Center  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Nov. 
15,  2002.  The  traditional  feast  will  be  at  noon,  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  2002, 
at  the  Otoe  Cultural  Center,  Red  Rock,  and  burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery. 

Casket  bearers  are  Vance  Lansford,  Dames  Lansford,  Kelly  Lowrance, 

Floyde  Lansford,  Eddie  Ramsey  and  Dason  Burris.  Honorary  casket  bearers 
are  Doe  Young  III,  Clay  Young,  Dustin  Young,  Carrey  Young,  Dave  Littlecook 
and  Lawrence  DeRoin. 


November  17,  2002 


Martha  Marie  Arbona 

WICHITA,  Kan.  --  Martha  Marie  Arbona,  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died 
Thursday,  Nov.  14,  2002,  at  Via  Christi-St.  Francis  Medical  Center  in 
Wichita,  Kan.  She  was  58. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  today  at  7 p.m.  at  517  North  Fourth,  Ponca 
City.  A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  18, 
2002,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Tonkawa  with  the  Rev.  Larok 
Obwana  Martin,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  in 
Tonkawa.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Trout  Funeral  Home. 

Martha  was  born  July  6,  1943,  in  Concho,  the  daughter  of  Hewitt  J.  and 
Ruth  B.  Americanhorse  West.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Walter 
Americanhorse,  chief  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe. 

On  May  1,  1962,  she  married  Vincent  Anthony  Arbona  in  Kingfisher.  She 
was  a domestic  violence  counselor  and  she  enjoyed  picnics,  her  family  and 
friends.  She  was  a member  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  two  sons,  Vincent  Arbona  Jr.  and  Walter 
Arbona  of  Ponca  City;  two  daughters,  Leisha  Arbona  and  Christina  Williams 
of  Ponca  City;  12  grandchildren;  one  brother,  Kevin  West  of  Newkirk;  and 
six  sisters,  Lillian  Keeney  of  Wichita,  Hewetta  Wilson  of  Tonkawa,  Beverly 
Alters  of  Howard  City,  Mich.,  Sybol  Day  of  Perry,  Sebrina  West  of  Ponca 
City  and  Cindy  Jefferson  of  Blackwell.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents  and  one  brother. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Mike  Day,  Mike  Greenwood,  Ronnie  Day,  Marty 
Greenwood,  Myron  Davis  and  Bill  Bridgeman. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Ronnie  O'Neil,  Vincent  Arbona  III,  James 
Ray  Arbona,  Brian  Jefferson,  Kenny  Brown,  Patrick  Horne  and  Dave  Williams. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Kidney  Fund,  6110  Executive  Blvd., 
ockville,  MD  20852. 

November  18,  2002 

Warren  Ramey 

Warren  Ramey,  longtime  Ponca  City  resident,  died  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  16,  2002,  at  his  home.  He  was  82. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  in  Miller-Stahl  Funeral 
Chapel  with  Pastor  Robert  Ferris,  minister  of  the  Newkirk  First  Christian 
Church,  officiating.  Burial  is  to  follow  in  Resthaven  Memorial  Cemetery  in 
Ponca  City  under  the  direction  of  Miller-Stahl  Funeral  Service. 

Warren  Gerald  Ramey  was  born  Nov.  9,  1920,  in  Arkansas  City,  the  son  of 
Harvey  James  and  Emily  McPherson  Pappan  Ramey.  He  grew  up  on  a farm  east 
of  Newkirk  in  the  Sweetwater  community  and  attended  Sweetwater  School  and 
Newkirk  High  School.  After  finishing  his  education,  he  worked  as  a farm 
hand  for  his  father  and  for  Mr.  Cooley. 

On  July  20,  1942,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  received  training  as 
a gunner.  On  Jan.  15,  1944,  Warren  and  Mary  Frances  Gilmore  were  married 
in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  while  Mr.  Ramey  was  stationed  at  Shepherd  Air 
Force  Base.  He  received  his  honorable  discharge  in  January  of  1946.  In 
April  of  1946  they  moved  to  Ponca  City  and  he  began  his  employment  with 
Continental  Oil  Company.  He  worked  in  the  compound  and  packing  department 
for  35  years.  He  retired  Jan.  31,  1981. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Kaw  Indian  Tribe,  Woodlands  Christian  Church,  the 
American  Legion  Huff  Minor  Post  14,  and  the  International  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Frances;  one  son,  Monte  D.  Ramey  of 
Houston;  a daughter,  Paula  R.  Spomer  of  Edmond;  one  sister,  Charlotte 
Engelking  of  Ponca  City;  and  four  grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  parents. 

A memorial  fund  has  been  established  with  Hospice  of  Ponca  City,  1904  N. 
Union,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74604. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News. 


Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

November  14,  2002 

Dorothy  Lorraine  'Rainie'  Scriver 

Dorothy  Lorraine  "Rainie"  Scriver,  formerly  of  Browning,  died  Nov.  3, 
2002,  at  her  home  at  Nanoose  Bay,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  after  a long 
battle  with  kidney  disease.  Her  wishes  were  for  cremation. 

There  will  be  a small  private  reception  at  her  home  Saturday,  Nov.  16  in 
celebration  of  her  life.  Ashes  will  be  scattered  near  her  home  at  Nanoose 
Bay,  B.C.  and,  pending  necessary  arrangements  being  made,  possibly  in  the 
spring  at  her  former  ranch  in  Browning. 

Scriver  was  born  Mar.  8,  1924,  in  Bonner's  Ferry,  Ida.,  after  which  she 
lived  for  extensive  periods  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  She 
moved  to  Browning  in  1959  where  she  resided  until  moving  to  Nanoose  Bay, 

B.  C.  in  September  of  2001  after  the  death  her  husband,  Robert  M.  (Bob) 
Scriver,  in  January  of  1999. 

She  is  survived  by  her  brothers  Bud  McFarland  of  Nanoose  Bay,  B.C.  and 
Dan  McFarland  of  Chilliwack,  B.C.  and  their  families. 

Scriver  was  a very  private,  generous  and  talented  person.  She  worked 
very  hard  along  side  her  partner  and  late  husband,  in  the  creation  and 
operation  of  the  Montana  Museum  of  Wildlife  and  Hall  of  Bronze  in  Browning 

During  this  time  adopted  some  of  the  Native  culture  and  was  given  the 
Blackfeet  name  of  Me-sin-skee-ah-kee,  Badger  Woman,  at  an  annual  pipe 
opening  ceremony.  After  her  husband's  passing,  Scriver  donated  the  bulk  of 
his  significant  works  to  the  Montana  Historical  Society  at  Helena  and  to 
the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  where  these  impressive  art 
collections  will  remain  as  a legacy  to  the  peoples  of  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Before  her  death,  she  also  established  a sizeable  arts  scholarship  in 
the  name  of  Bob  Scriver  at  his  alma  mater,  Carroll  College  in  Helena. 

Along  with  her  remaining  family,  she  will  be  missed  by  the  many  friends 
she  had  made  over  the  years  throughout  her  interesting  and  full  life,  and 
by  the  new  friends  she  recently  made  at  her  new  home  in  Canada. 

Carole  Ann  Larson 

Former  Browning  native  and  Blackfeet  tribal  member  Carol  Ann  (Woodward) 
Larson,  59,  of  Cushing,  Wis.,  died  Oct.  18,  2002,  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn,  of  scleroderma. 

Services  were  held  Oct.  23  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Taylors 
Falls,  Minn.,  with  burial  in  Wolf  Creek  Cemetery  in  Sterling  Township,  Wis 
Edling  Funeral  Home  of  St.  Croix  Falls,  Minn,  handled  the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Rick  Larson  of  the  family  home  in  Cushing 
Wis.  sons  Joseph  Peterson  and  wife  Noelene  of  Sydney,  Australia;  Rick 
Larson  Jr.  and  wife  Leslie  of  Centuria,  Wis.,  Clifford  Larson  of  Cushing, 
Jonathan  of  Star  Prairie,  Wis.,  and  Christopher  Larson  of  Cushing;  a 
sister,  Geri  Baker  and  husband  Jim  of  Cut  Bank;  her  father,  Calvin 
Woodward  of  Browning;  and  a niece,  Carol  Zuback  and  family  of  Phoenix; 
nephew  Kurt  Zuback  and  wife  Carolyn  of  Browning. 

She  was  especially  proud  of  and  loving  to  grandchildren  Anthony,  Angela, 
Matthew  and  Chloe  who  live  in  Wisconsin.  Aunts,  uncles  and  other  relatives 
also  survive. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Margaret  of  Browning  and  a 
brother,  Clark  of  Cut  Bank. 

Carole  succumbed  to  scleroderma  after  a courageous  struggle  of  one  and  a 
half  years.  She  was  born  Aug.  27,  1943  to  Calvin  and  Margaret  Woodward  in 
Browning.  She  attended  grade  school  in  Babb  and  high  school  in  Browning. 
She  was  a graduate  of  Haskell  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  later  became  a 
licensed  beautician  and  cosmetologist  after  schooling  in  Denver.  She 
managed  a beauty  salon  in  Browning. 

While  employed  in  Glasgow,  she  met  her  husband,  Rick  Larson,  and  they 
married  in  Oct.  31,  1970,  and  moved  to  the  St.  Croix  valley  on  the 
Wisconsin/Minnesota  border.  Carole  was  a homemaker,  but  still  found  time 


while  raising  a family  to  create  arts  and  crafts  of  which  she  enjoyed  a 
considerable  talent. 

Alma  E.  Caye 

Alma  E.  Caye,  64,  of  Elmo,  passed  away  on  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  2002  at  St. 
Patrick  Hospital,  Missoula. 

Alma  was  born  on  Dan.  1,  1938  in  Browning  to  John  & Christine  (Boy) 
Mittens.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Browning. 

She  moved  to  Dayton  in  1956.  Alma  married  Albert  Caye  in  Couer  d'Alene, 
Idaho  in  1958.  They  lived  on  the  Pleasant  Valley  Ranch  near  McGregor  Lake 
for  two  years  and  then  to  Kellogg,  Idaho  for  two  years.  They  moved  back  to 
her  family's  home  in  Browning  for  a short  time  before  moving  back  to  Elmo. 
They  lived  in  Glasgow  from  1978-79.  While  in  Glasgow,  Alma  received  her 
Early  Childhood  Education  degree.  They  also  lived  in  Hot  Springs  and 
eventually  moved  back  to  Elmo. 

Alma  ran  her  own  daycare  in  Elmo  for  a short  time. 

She  loved  to  pick  huckleberries,  go  on  Christmas  tree  cutting  trips, 
sewing,  baking,  beading  and  playing  in  stick  game  tournaments.  She 
especially  looked  forward  and  enjoyed  her  trips  to  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho  to 
play  bingo  at  Thanksgiving  every  year. 

Alma  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  four  sons;  Aaron,  Francis,  Derome  & August; 
one  sister,  Veronica  Newrobe,  her  parents  and  step-father  Tony  Santerno 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Albert  of  Elmo,  four  daughters;  Velma 
Caye  of  Elmo,  Genevie  Caye  and  husband  Brad  Eneas  of  Big  Arm,  Alberta  Caye 
and  Felicity  Caye  both  of  Elmo,  three  granddaughters;  Christine  Dohnston, 
Valerie  Caye  and  Miranda  Kenmille.  six  grandsons,  David  Kallowat,  Duane 
Kallowat,  Allan  Kenmille,  Laurence  Kenmille,  Bassu  Eneas  and  Youstah  Eneas, 
two  great  grandsons;  MaKeelin  Glass  and  Ozayo  Burland  and  one  great- 
granddaughter;  Rakeena  Caye,  two  sisters,  Colleen  Swims  Linder  of  Big 
Badger,  and  Dorothy  Mittens  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  one  brother,  Billy  Mittens 
of  Browning,  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives  in  Elmo  & 
Browning. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  begin  on  Monday  at  4 p.m.  at  the  Elmo 
Hall. 

Rosary  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  12  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Elmo  Hall. 

A mass  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  at  Elmo  Hall  with  Father 

Gary  Reller  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  the  Grogan  Funeral  Home  of  Poison. 

Mary  Viola  Running  Fisher 

Mary  Viola  (Whitehorse)  Running  Fisher,  70,  of  Browning,  died  Nov.  10, 
2002  at  IHS  in  Browning  of  Lung  Cancer. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today,  Thursday,  Nov.  14  at  2 p.m.  at  the 

Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  at  Running  Fisher  Cemetery. 

Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handing  the  arrangements. 

She  was  born  in  Rocky  Boy  on  Oct.  2,  1932. 

She  was  married  on  1990  to  Dames  Running  Fisher  Sr.  in  Cut  Bank,  he 
passed  away  on  Aug.  10,  1995. 

Running  Fisher  was  an  avid  game  player;  she  enjoyed  beading,  crocheting, 
sewing  and  a good  joke. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Georgianna  Little  Dog  Futch,  step- 
daughters Mary  E.  Racine,  Doanne  Running  Fisher,  Valerie  Heptner  and  Kathy 
Arcand,  sons  Emil  Doseph  Long  Neck,  Daniel  Dacob  Bullchild,  and  stepsons 
Dames  Running  Fisher  and  Doe  Whitehorse,  sisters  Lorraine  Spotted  Bear, 
Violet  Butterfly,  Kathleen  Gopher,  Linda  Gopher,  Ruby  Gopher,  Liza  Smah 
and  Leona  Sharp,  brothers  Doe  Whitehorse,  Dohnny  Roasting  Stick,  Rusty 
Gopher  and  Robert  Gopher.  She  is  also  survived  by  many  grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dames  Running  Fisher  and  two 
sons,  Orin  and  Dohn. 

Roy  George  Arnold  McNabb 

Roy  George  Arnold  McNabb,  89,  former  parts  manager,  ranch  worker  and 
Army  veteran,  died  of  heart  failure  Saturday  at  a Browning  hospital. 


Funeral  has  taken  place  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family 
Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Deana  McNabb  and  Delma  lean  Redneck  of 
Browning,  Loretta  Berthelson  of  Heart  Butte,  Nancy  Higgins  of  Stevensville 
and  Cecile  Rideshorse  of  Yuma,  Ariz.;  sons  Leroy  Bullshow  of  Heart  Butte 
and  Roy  H.  McNabb  of  Browning;  an  adopted  son,  Dwight  Held  of  Missoula;  30 
grandchildren,  50  great-grandchildren  and  five  great-great-grandchildren . 
His  wife,  Cecile,  died  in  1968. 

Roy  was  born  Sept.  10,  1913,  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  to  John  McNabb  and  Marie 
(Probst)  McNabb.  He  served  in  the  Army  in  World  War  II  with  the  434th 
Quartermaster  Platoon  Air  Depot  Group  and  participated  in  campaigns  in 
Sicily,  Naples,  Foggia,  Rome,  Arne,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  the 
North  Apennines. 

In  1947,  he  married  Cecile  Little  Dog  in  Browning. 

He  earned  an  Honorary  Associate  of  Arts  degree  from  Blackfeet  Community 
College  in  1994.  Roy  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  was  the  parts  manager  at 
Shurrs  Chevrolet  and  at  NAPA  and  was  a custodian  at  Browning  High  School 
until  he  retired  in  1978. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Musical  Association,  and  liked 
picnics,  berry  picking,  drives  in  the  country,  target  shooting  and  playing 
cards.  He  enjoyed  high  school  sports  and  rarely  missed  a boys'  or  girls' 
basketball  or  volleyball  game,  cross-country  or  track  meet.  He  was  an  avid 
reader  of  "Archie"  and  magazines  such  as  National  Geographic.  Roy  liked 
watching  the  news,  the  "Price  is  Right,"  "Deopardy"  and  "Wheel  of  Fortune. 

He  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  17,  2002 
Clarence  Three  Irons,  3r. 

LODGE  GRASS  - Clarence  C.  Three  Irons,  3r.,  18,  of  Lodge  Grass  died 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  14,  2002,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a one-car 
accident  near  Lodge  Grass. 

His  Indian  name,  Iilapaa-chaho  (He  Who  Has  Many  Many  Friends),  was  given 
to  him  by  the  Crow  elder  Pius  Real  Bird.  He  was  born  Dec.  19,  1983,  in 
Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Clarence  and  Doselyn  Al-den  Three  Irons,  Sr.  He  grew 
up  and  attended  schools  in  Lodge  Grass,  graduating  in  2002. 

While  in  high  school,  he  actively  participated  in  football,  basketball, 
Indian  club,  FFA  and  his  favorite.  Rodeo  Club.  He  excelled  in  high  school 
rodeo  in  team  roping,  calf  roping  and  bull  dogging,  and  represented  Lodge 
Grass  High  School  at  several  high  school  rodeo  finals.  He  was  currently 
enrolled  at  Little  Big  Horn  College,  where  he  was  a member  of  the  college 
rodeo  team.  He  currently  was  in  seventh  place  overall  in  the  Big  Sky 
region.  His  rodeo  talents  enabled  him  to  take  part  in  numerous  All-Indian 
rodeo  associations  events,  often  winning  buckles  and  saddles. 

Indian,  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  was  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Ree  Society,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Bad  War  Deeds  Clan. 

His  grandfathers,  3oe  Alden,  Sr.,  and  Bill  Three  Irons  preceded  him  in 
death.  Survivors  include  his  parents,  Clarence  and  Doselyn  Three  Irons; 
his  brothers  Greg  (Kateri)  of  Crow  Agency,  Cameron  (Louise)  of  Lodge  Grass 
Alvin  (Kristi)  of  Billings  and  Clay  (Carrie)  of  Fort  Smith;  his  companion, 
Alisara  Dackson;  his  grandmothers  , Louise  Three  Irons  of  Crow  Agency  and 
Ruth  Alden  of  Lodge  Grass;  his  grandfather  Sam  Bird  in  Ground,  3r.,  of 
Garryowen;  11  adopted  brothers,  Shane  Littlebear  of  Canada,  Stoney  Lane  of 
New  Mexico,  Rowdy  Alexander  of  Dillon,  Aspen  Brugh  of  Wyola,  Raymond  Champ 
of  Billings,  Regis  Hogan  of  Crow  Agency,  Roland  Redfield,  3r.,  Brian  Old 
Bull,  Elijah  Bear  Below,  Preston  Guardipee  and  Beau  Plenty  Hawk  of  Lodge 
Grass;  one  adopted  sister,  Britney  Wyles  of  Wyola;  his  nieces,  Kaliegh, 
Mikayla  and  Victoria;  his  nephews.  Rope,  Eli  and  Beau,  whom  he  enjoyed 
spending  time  with;  all  of  his  roping  friends;  his  extended  family, 
including  the  Bird  in  Ground,  Alden,  Pickett,  Backbone,  Falls  Down  and 
Left  Hand  families;  as  well  as  his  special  circle  of  rodeo  and  college 
friends,  including  Duke  Dixie,  Ole  Els,  Prince  Brockie,  Dames  Brown  and 
the  Fredericks. 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.,  Monday,  in  the  Lodge  Grass  High 
School  Gymnasium.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  13,  2002 

Mary  Viola  Running  Fisher 

BROWNING  --  Mary  Viola  (Whitehorse)  Running  Fisher,  70,  of  Browning, 
died  of  lung  cancer  Sunday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Running  Fisher  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  her  daughter,  Georgianna  Little  Dog 
Futch;  stepdaughters  Mary  E.  Racine,  Joanne  Running  Fisher,  Valerie 
Heptner  and  Kathy  Arcand;  sons  Emil  Joseph  Long  Neck  and  Daniel  Jacob 
Bullchild;  stepsons  James  Running  Fisher  Jr.  and  Joe  Whitehorse;  sisters 
Lorraine  Spotted  Bear,  Violet  Butterfly,  Kathleen  Gopher,  Linda  Gopher, 
Ruby  Gopher,  Liza  Small  and  Leona  Sharp;  brothers  Joe  White  Horse,  Johnny 
Roasting  Stick,  Rusty  Gopher  and  Robert  Gopher;  and  many  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  infant  sons,  Orin  and  John  Michael. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

November  16,  2002 
Reginald  "Reggie"  H.  Wells 

Reggie  was  born  on  February  21,  1932  in  Nisqually.  He  passed  away  on 
November  13,  2002  after  being  involved  in  a car  accident. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ramona  M.  Wells;  his  son,  Clifford,  and  wife 
Susan;  daughter,  Lorena  Guidry,  and  husband,  Larry  Jr.;  3 granddaughters, 
Jolene  and  Jennifer  Wells  and  Rachel  Guidry;  brothers,  Raymond,  Reuben, 
Roy,  and  Willie;  and  sisters,  Rosetta  Klatush,  Roberta  Secena,  Ruth 
Hoskins,  and  Rena  Wells. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  William  R.  Wells,  Sr.  and 
Josephine  Skamink  Wells;  brothers,  Ralph,  Richard,  Ronald,  and  Robert; 
sisters.  Ruby  and  Sophie;  and  a great-grandson,  James  Gilmore. 

Reggie  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Oregon  in  1951.  After 
graduation  he  served  in  the  Army  from  1953-1954  and  was  a veteran  of  the 
Korean  War.  He  then  returned  home  to  Nisqually  and  married  his  wife, 
Ramona,  on  March  13,  1955.  He  worked  as  a farm  laborer  at  the  Deck  Farm 
for  16  years.  He  then  went  to  work  for  the  Holroyd  Company  as  a truck 
driver  for  17  years  until  he  retired.  Reggie  served  on  the  Nisqually 
Tribal  Council  for  nine  years.  He  was  an  avid  fisherman  and  hunter.  He 
enjoyed  gardening  and  going  to  the  Red  Wind  Casino.  He  loved  baseball, 
basketball,  and  football,  and  participated  in  these  sports  throughout  his 
entire  life.  Reggie  was  very  devoted  to  his  family  and  his  community.  He 
loved  going  to  help  them  and  visit  with  them. 

There  will  be  a viewing  on  Sunday,  November  17,  2002,  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  at  the  Olympic  Memorial  Gardens  Chapel,  5725  Littlerock  Road  S.W 
, Tumwater,  Wash.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  the  Nisqually  Tribal 
Center  on  Monday,  November  18,  2002,  at  11:00  a.m.  Internment  will  be  held 
immediately  following  at  the  Leschi  Indian  Cemetery. 

November  17,  2002 

Joseph  A.  Andrews,  Sr. 

Andrews,  Joseph  A.  Sr.,  89,  of  the  Skokomish  Indian  Reservation,  Shelton 
died  Friday,  Nov.  15,  2002,  at  home. 

McComb  Funeral  Home,  Shelton,  360-426-4803. 


Copyright  c.  2002  The  Olympian. 


November  15,  2002 


Janet  Blood 

JANET  BLOOD  Naatoyiikkaina ' sooyilwa  - "Holy  Shiner"  was  called  home  by 
the  Creator  on  Friday,  November  08,  2002  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Born  April  16,  1938  to  her  parents  Alfred  Blood  and  Rosie  English,  she 
was  raised  by  her  maternal  grandparents  John  and  Emma  English. 

Left  with  happy  memories  are  her  children;  Lewis,  Marcella,  Donna 
(Allan),  Cheryl  (Neil),  William  (Kim),  Duane  (Cherry),  her  27 
grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren . Her  brothers;  Wallace,  Wilfred 
(Martina),  Charlie  (Rhonda),  Donald  (Annie),  Dewey,  Blaine,  Manuel,  and 
her  sisters;  Angeline,  Sally,  Peggy,  Joanne,  Yolanda  (Sonny),  and  Cynthia 
and  adopted  children;  Kevin  (Lori)  Healy,  Shawn  (Pam)  Little  Bear,  and 
Sherrie  Many  Guns.  She  is  also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Janet  attended  Sacred  Heart  School  in  Brocket  from  1944  ~ 1954.  She  also 
attended  Midnapore  Boarding  School  where  she  received  her  nursing  aide 
training  in  1956.  She  married  Morris  Little  Bear  and  they  had  six  children 
together.  Janet  worked  hard  all  of  her  life.  She  worked  at  the  Indian 
Hospital  in  Cardston  as  a nurse's  aide.  For  many  years  as  a receptionist 
for  the  Blood  Tribe.  Later  as  a child  care  worker  at  the  Koo  Konnon  Group 
Home  until  it  closed.  She  also  worked  as  a foster  parent  until  illness 
prevented  her  from  working.  Janet  was  strong  in  her  faith  to  the  end.  She 
never  complained  of  the  pain.  She  endured  it  in  silence.  She  remained 
humble  and  left  it  in  God's  hands.  Family  and  friends  would  often  come  to 
her  for  advice.  Her  home  was  open  to  all.  Her  laughter  and  friendship  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Always  by  her  side  was  her  special  granddaughter  Emmy. 

Janet  was  predeceased  by  her  parents,  also  by  her  brothers;  Narcisse, 
Adolphus,  Henry  and  by  her  sisters;  Violet,  Hilda,  Eileen,  and  Beverly, 
also  by  her  special  granddaughter  Emmy  Lou. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  all  the  people  who  supported  us  in  our 
time  of  need. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  on  Friday,  November  15,  2002  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  at  12:00  Noon  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Little  Bear  Family  Plot. 

If  friends  so  desire.  Memorial  Tributes  in  Janet's  name  may  be  made 
to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Society,  317-10th  Street  South,  Lethbridge,  AB, 

T1J  2M7 . 

Quincy  Louis  Weasel  Head 

The  Funeral  Service  for  QUINCY  LOUIS  WEASEL  HEAD,  beloved  son  of  Jason 
Weasel  Head  and  Emily  Knife  will  be  held  at  Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston, 
on  Thursday,  November  14th,  2002  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek 
Kwiatkowski  Celebrant. 

Interment  in  the  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

November  15,  2002 

Marjorie  Rose  Carrier  Piapot,  SK 

CARRIER--Mar jorie  Rose  was  born  September  22,  1922  and  passed  away 
Wednesday,  November  13,  2002. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents,  Bella  and  Marius  Nanipawis;  one  son,  Gerald; 
granddaughter,  Claudette;  one  sister,  Alice  and  one  brother,  James. 

Marjorie  leaves  to  mourn,  her  loving  husband,  Clifford;  two  daughters 
Terry  (Bill)  and  Shirley  (Larry);  two  sons,  Lloyd  (Genevieve)  and  Glen 
(Doreen);  a special  daughter  in  law,  Christina;  15  grandchildren, 
including  special  Granddaughter,  Rae-Lynn  and  5 great  grandchildren.  She 
also  leaves  two  sisters,  Isabel  Kaiswatum  and  Rose  Dubois;  one  brother, 
Alex  Nanipawis  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  friends  and  relatives. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  pm,  Friday,  November  15,  2002,  with  Funeral 


Service  to  be  held  at  10:00  am,  Saturday,  November  16,  2002,  both  from  the 
Piapot  Band  Hall. 

ARRANGEMENTS  IN  CARE  OF  PARAGON  FUNERAL  SERVICES  (359-7776) 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Tribe  land  allottees'  numbers  dwindling 

2002-11-14 

By  Ron  Dackson 

The  Oklahoman 

ANADARKO  --  Ten  years  ago,  the  federal  government  honored  the  original 
land  allottees  of  the  Southern  Plains  Tribes.  There  were  99  honorees. 

The  government  on  Wednesday  again  recognized  that  same  celebrated  group 
whose  numbers  have  dwindled  to  nine.  The  ceremony  was  hosted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  Anadarko  Indian  Agency  in  conjunction  with 
National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month. 

"I  hesitated  to  come  because  I haven't  been  feeling  well,"  said  Carrie 
Quoetone  Sahmaunt,  98,  a Kiowa  tribal  member  and  allottee  No.  3,074.  "But 
my  son  really  wanted  me  to  come.  He  thought  it  would  be  nice,  and  I'm  glad 
because  I got  to  see  everybody. 

"This  is  certainly  a great  honor." 

Sahmaunt  and  eight  others  received  a plaque  and  certificate  honoring 
their  family's  history  from  a land  allottee  period  that  dates  from  1901  to 
1918. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  BIA  Director  Neal  McCaleb,  who  traveled 
from  Washington  for  the  ceremony. 

Other  honorees  were:  Dames  Conover,  Clarence  LeBarre,  Marie  P.  Poncey, 
Anna  Coffee  Gover,  Dulia  Mahseet  and  Lee  E.  Viddaurri,  all  of  the  Comanche 
Nation;  Maggie  T.  Reid  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe;  and  Benedict  Dozhe  Dr.  of  the 
Fort  Sill-Apache  Tribe. 

Only  Sahmaunt,  Conover  and  Mahseet  were  able  to  attend. 

"This  is  a great  day  for  us  to  be  able  to  honor  and  show  the  respect 
that  all  the  original  allottees  are  entitled  to,"  said  Betty  Tippeconnie, 
the  Anadarko  agency's  superintendent  and  event  coordinator.  "This  is  our 
past.  They  left  us  a great  legacy." 

Mahseet,  95,  didn't  have  to  strain  to  remember  her  family's  old  home 
place  in  Apache  --  she  still  lives  there. 

"I  think  (the  original  allotment)  was  more  or  less  considered  a gift 
back  then,"  Mahseet  said.  "It  was  their  land,  and  many  of  them  picked  the 
land  they  wanted . " 

Allotments  were  given  in  three  phases,  beginning  with  2,759  lots  on  Aug. 
25,  1901,  for  members  of  the  Apache,  Caddo,  Comanche,  Kiowa  and  Wichita 
tribes.  The  last  25  allotments  were  issued  in  1918  to  Fort  Sill-  Apache 
tribal  members  shortly  after  their  release  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Dozhe,  whose  family  settled  outside  present-day  Apache,  once  was  held  by 
Geronimo  when  she  was  a baby. 

As  for  the  Mahseet  family,  Dulia 's  father,  Dack  Mahseet,  scouted  for  his 
own  land  before  settling  on  160  acres  in  Apache.  He  kept  his  selection 
secret  even  to  his  relatives. 

"People  were  always  trying  to  come  in  and  claim  the  land  as  their  own," 
Mahseet  said.  "So  my  father  didn't  tell  anyone  about  his." 

The  Mahseet  children  went  on  to  graduate  from  Apache  High  School.  Dulia 
Mahseet  graduated  in  1930. 

"We  went  to  public  school  when  Indian  children  weren't  really  welcomed 


in  public  schools/'  Mahseet  said.  "But  we  all  graduated." 

Conover,  95,  said  he  remembers  growing  up  on  his  family's  land  allotment 
south  of  Anadarko  with  seven  siblings.  The  land  is  still  a source  of 
countless  memories,  including  those  involving  his  pet  deer. 

Wednesday,  Conover  said  he  was  overwhelmed  with  pride  and  emotion. 

"All  this  makes  me  feel  like  that's  about  it,"  said  Conover,  referring 
to  the  few  surviving  land  allottees. 

Said  McCaleb:  "I  have  no  words  that  add  more  luster  to  the  lives  of 
these  great  people.  I can  only  say  I am  so  honored  and  pleased  to  be 
here. " 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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Lakota  Vote  Defeats  Enemies 
by  Ruth  Steinberger 
November  12,  2002 

(Martin,  SD)  Organizing  efforts  throughout  the  past  year  paid  off  for  the 
Indian  community  in  The  City  of  Martin,  in  Bennett  County,  South  Dakota  on 
election  night.  Charlie  Cummings,  an  Indian,  was  elected  Sheriff  of 
Bennett  County,  replacing  Rus  Waterbury,  a white  sheriff  who  has  been  at 
the  center  of  controversy  that  included  allegations  of  racial  profiling, 
illegal  searches,  threats  and  intimidation. 

Gerald,  "led"  Bettelyoun  was  elected  to  the  County  Commission,  coming  in 
ahead  of  County  Building  Inspector  Scott  Larsen,  who  has  remained  at  the 
heart  of  controversy  involving  the  condemnations  of  property  owned  or 
rented  by  Indians.  Bettelyoun  said  he  decided  to  run  after  witnessing 
deputies  harassing  some  Indians  who  were  stuck  along  the  highway.  Fie  said 
the  situation  bothered  him  for  a couple  weeks  and  he  made  a commitment  to 
run  in  the  election  for  commissioner.  Bettelyoun  said  he  looks  forward  to 
seeing  the  situation  in  Bennett  County  begin  to  turn  around  and  to 
residents  working  together. 

Despite  Bennett  County  being  over  60%  Indian,  no  Indians  served  on  the 
County  Commission,  or  the  school  board. 

Following  several  unsuccessful  meetings  with  officials  in  which  over 
forty  residents  offered  testimony  concerning  incidents  of  racism  in  the 
City  of  Martin,  many  involving  law  enforcement  personnel,  activists 
organized  a demonstration  in  the  town  of  Martin  last  February  that  drew  1, 
200  people.  After  the  march  the  LaCreek  District  Civil  Rights  Committee 
organized  a voter  registration  drive. 

In  the  City  of  Martin  election  on  Dune  4th,  held  on  the  same  day  as  the 
county  primary,  Oglala  candidate  Sandy  Fly  was  elected  to  the  City  of 
Martin  School  Board  and  three  incumbent  county  commissioners  were  replaced 
as  candidates  for  the  county-wide  election  on  November  5,  2002. 

The  voter  registration  drive  in  Indian  country  of  South  Dakota  was  met 
with  aggressive  objections  by  white  Republican  officials,  who  used  claims 
of  fraud  to  discredit  the  organized  effort  that  registered  over  25,000 
people. 

Officials  in  Bennett  County  immediately  threatened  to  block  two  of  the 
three  candidates  from  serving  because  they  work  in  positions  funded  by  the 
BIA.  White  officials  invoked  the  Hatch  Act,  a federal  law  drafted  in  the 
1930 's  intended  to  block  federal  employees  from  holding  elected  positions 
to  prevent  racketeering. 

Bennett  County  Auditor,  Susan  Williams,  was  a candidate  for  re-election 
whose  opponent  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Indian  community.  The  County 
Auditor  is  responsible  for  accepting  the  registration  applications  in 


South  Dakota,  which  call  for  a description  if  a mailing  address  and 
physical  address  are  not  the  same.  With  no  mail  delivery  to  homes  in  many 
South  Dakota  Indian  communities,  residents  of  the  No  Flesh  community  in 
Bennett  County  collect  their  mail  at  the  Post  Office  in  the  town  of  Allen. 
Some  No  Flesh  residents  wrote  their  physical  address  as  being  eight  miles 
north  of  Allen.  They  did  not  designate  that  they  meant  eight  miles  north/ 
northwest  along  a certain  highway,  using  a more  general  description 
instead.  Williams  blocked  the  registrations  of  some  Indians  from  No  Flesh, 
claiming  that  eight  miles  north  would  have  placed  them  into  a different 
county.  Before  the  primary,  Williams  blocked  around  one  third  of 
registrations  brought  in  during  the  registration  drive. 

LaCreek  District  Civil  Rights  Committee  Chairman,  Hesse  Claussen, 
explained  that  there  is  no  actual  road  the  way  that  Williams  calculated 
the  addresses  and  people  would  have  had  to  have  gotten  out  of  their 
vehicles  and  walked  through  private  property  to  go  eight  miles  directly 
north  of  Allen.  Claussen  said,  "Williams  took  blocking  registrations  to  a 
new  level." 

The  main  focus  of  the  election  for  many  Indians  in  Bennett  County  was 
the  ouster  of  Sheriff  Waterbury,  who  lost  by  72  votes. 

Illustrating  the  point  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  high  voter  turnout 
Claussen  referred  to  Election  Day.  He  said,  "It  was  a tense  day,  we 
worked  hard  all  day,  we  didn't  know  if  we  would  make  it."  He  cited  the 
voting  tally  from  Allen  and  said,  "Oglalas  from  Allen  stormed  in  and  saved 
the  day  for  us."  Claussen  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  general  election, 
18  votes  were  cast  by  Indians  in  Allen,  while  in  this  election  that  number 
was  300.  The  votes  from  this  small  community  tipped  the  scales,  winning 
the  election  for  Charlie  Cummings. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Wisconsin  tribe  acquires  New  York  land 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Published  on  11/14/2002 

Stockbridge,  N.Y.  (AP)  - A Wisconsin  Indian  tribe  has  acquired  125  acres 
of  upstate  New  York  farmland,  taking  another  significant  step  in  re- 
establishing their  presence  in  New  York  after  an  absence  of  nearly  170 
years . 

"We  have  long  sought  to  re-establish  our  presence  in  New  York  state,  our 
ancestral  homeland,"  Robert  Chicks,  president  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
Band  of  Mohican  Indians,  said  Wednesday. 

"The  reacquisition  of  this  property,  where  our  people  once  flourished, 
is  yet  another  major  step  toward  realizing  our  dreams  of  returning  to  New 
York,"  he  said. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  were  given  the  property  by  Trading  Cove 
Associates,  which  bought  the  former  Madison  County  dairy  farm  more  than  a 
year  ago  for  $150,000,  said  Maureen  Connelly,  a spokeswoman  for  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee. 

"Trading  Cove  transferred  the  property  at  no  cost  and  with  no  conditions 
" she  said. 

The  farm  is  in  the  hamlet  of  Munnsville  about  40  miles  east  of  Syracuse, 
not  far  from  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  reservation  and  the  Oneida's  Turning 
Stone  casino  and  resort  complex. 

Trading  Cove,  which  helped  the  Mohegan  Tribe  develop  the  Mohegan  Sun 
casino  in  Connecticut,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  19 
months  ago  to  develop  a major  casino  in  New  York. 


The  Stockbnidge-Munsee  have  an  application  pending  with  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  place  333  acres  of  land  in  trust  near 
Monticello  in  Sullivan  County  to  build  a proposed  $600  million  casino. 

Connelly  said  it  was  the  tribe's  intention  to  reimburse  Trading  Cove  "if 
and  when"  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  settle  their  land  claim  with  New  York 
state . 

The  Madison  County  parcel  is  within  the  more  than  23,000-acre  region  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  claim  as  its  reservation  in  a suit  filed  in  1986.  The 
tribe  has  said  it  is  willing  to  settle  its  pending  land  claim  against  the 
state  and  it  has  been  urging  Gov.  George  Pataki  to  grant  a gaming  compact 
so  the  tribe  can  open  a casino  in  the  Catskills. 

But  so  far  Pataki  has  been  unresponsive  to  the  tribe's  appeal  to 
negotiate  a settlement  of  the  land  claim  or  to  discuss  a gaming  compact. 
Earlier  this  year,  Pataki  opposed  the  tribe's  request  for  a federal 
mediator  to  help  settle  its  land  claim. 

Pataki  spokesman  Joseph  Conway  indicated  the  state  may  not  recognize  the 
property  as  reservation  land.  "This  is  irrelevant  to  any  land  claim  or 
casino  issues  and  really  changes  nothing,"  he  said. 

Chicks  said  that  based  on  past  court  decisions,  the  tribe  considers  the 
reacquired  Stockbridge  site  sovereign  land  that  would  be  free  of  property 
taxes  and  where  it  could  create  tax-free  businesses,  including  Class  II 
gaming  such  as  bingo  and  video  poker. 

However,  Chicks  said  he  was  not  sure  what  will  become  of  the  Madison 
County  land  and  that  economic  development  projects  and  cultural  projects 
are  under  discussion. 

"We  haven't  ruled  anything  in  or  out,"  he  said. 

The  land  acquisition  is  the  second  in  New  York  for  the  Wisconsin  tribe. 

In  May  2001,  the  tribe  purchased  an  acre  of  property  in  Leeds,  a 
historically  and  archeologically  significant  Mohican  site  where  remains  of 
at  least  five  Mohican  ancestors  have  been  discovered. 

Stockbridge-Munsee  tribal  members  trace  their  roots  to  the  Hudson  Valley, 
particularly  the  Albany  area.  The  tribe's  ancestors,  called  Mahicans, 
migrated  out  of  state  into  the  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  area  before  moving  to 
Madison  County,  living  in  Oneida  Indian  territory  from  the  mid-1780s  until 
1834,  when  they  were  forced  westward.  The  tribe  lost  its  New  York 
reservation  land  after  being  stripped  of  the  property  illegally  by  New 
York  state,  the  tribe's  lawsuit  alleges. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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Protesters  Challenge  Plans  To  Expand  Mica  Mine 
November  15,  2002 
By  Brendan  Smith 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

PICURIS  PUEBLO  - Pueblo  potter  Jess  Mermejo  remembers  collecting  mica- 
flecked  clay  with  his  aunt  more  than  50  years  ago  from  a traditional  site 
now  buried  by  a corporate  mica  mine. 

About  60  people  protested  Thursday  outside  the  mica  mine  north  of  Vadito 
and  at  a mica  mill  site  in  Velarde,  both  of  which  are  owned  by  Oglebay 
Norton  Specialty  Minerals. 

"We  have  to  go  other  places  for  our  clay  for  our  pottery,"  said  the  67- 
year-old  Mermejo.  "Maybe  we  will  get  our  land  back.  It  is  destroyed 
already. " 

Oglebay  Norton  has  submitted  plans  to  the  state  Mining  and  Minerals 
Division  to  expand  the  mine  and  adjoining  waste  piles,  or  tailings,  of 
rock  and  sand.  But  the  publicly  traded  company  recently  withdrew  plans  to 


expand  the  mill  site,  including  proposed  construction  of  a 2-acre  tailings 
pond  and  sand  recovery  unit. 

Oglebay  Norton  listened  to  complaints  from  neighbors  and  decided  against 
expanding  the  40-acre  mill  site,  but  it  still  plans  to  expand  the  mine, 
said  Steven  Herron,  manager  of  technical  services  and  regulatory  affairs. 
Herron  spoke  with  some  protesters  Thursday  at  the  mill  site. 

"This  place  hasn't  been  managed  well,  and  I know  that,"  he  admitted.  "I 
understand  you  all  are  outraged.  You're  angry.  You  have  a right  to  be." 

"We're  going  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  bring  this  facility  into 
compliance,"  he  said. 

State  agencies  cited  Oglebay  Norton  last  month  for  environmental 
violations  at  both  the  mine  and  mill  site.  The  company  repeatedly  failed 
to  control  dust  and  mica  emissions  at  the  mill,  improperly  stored  sand 
tailings  at  the  mine  and  failed  to  reclaim  disturbed  lands  to  prevent 
erosion  at  the  mine. 

Picuris  Pueblo  lost  a court  challenge  last  year  to  stop  a state- 
permitted  20-year  expansion  of  the  mine  to  more  than  80  acres,  including  a 
pit  up  to  two-thirds  of  a mile  long  and  about  400  feet  deep. 

Those  expansion  plans  are  being  revised,  but  Herron  said  he  doesn't  know 
any  details  about  the  changes. 

The  pueblo  claimed  the  mine  site  as  ancestral  land  before  it  was 
declared  part  of  the  Carson  National  Forest.  Former  mine  owner  Franklin 
Industrial  Minerals  then  obtained  the  land  by  patenting  mining  claims 
under  the  federal  Mining  Act  of  1872. 

Mica,  a flaky,  semi-transparent  mineral,  is  trucked  from  the  mine  to  the 
mill  for  processing  for  use  in  paint,  cosmetics  and  other  products. 

Oglebay  Norton  owns  one  other  mica  mine  in  North  Carolina. 

The  local  environmental  group  Vecinos  del  Rio  joined  pueblo  members  and 
others  for  the  protest.  Neighbors  of  the  mill  site  are  concerned  about 
possible  health  problems  from  breathing  mica  dust,  which  covers  their 
homes  and  crops  and  enters  the  water  supply  through  nearby  acequias, 

Vecinos  President  Donna  House  said. 

"Oglebay  Norton  has  not  at  all  been  a good  neighbor,"  she  said.  "They've 
been  polluting  our  water.  They've  been  polluting  our  air." 

The  company  has  about  30  employees  at  the  mill  site,  while  only  about 
five  contracted  miners  run  the  mine,  Herron  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Sensitive  Maidu  cultural  areas  around  lake  to  be  closed 
November  6,  2002 

By  MARY  WESTON  - MediaNews  Group 

OROVILLE  - Three  "culturally  sensitive"  sites  around  Lake  Oroville  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  by  mid-November. 

Dan  Peterson  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  made  the  announcement 
at  the  Oroville  Area  Recreation  Committee  Friday,  following  a long 
discussion  about  lake  access. 

Peterson  said  the  gates  could  be  closed  at  the  Enterprise  and  McCabe 
boat  launches  in  two  weeks,  with  access  limited  to  paved  areas  at  the 
Foreman  Creek  area. 

All  three  areas  contain  Maidu  burial  grounds  and  sacred  sites  that  were 
previously  covered  by  water.  With  lake  levels  dropping,  the  newly  exposed 
areas  are  being  damaged  by  off  road  vehicles  said  Art  Angle,  tribal  legacy 
coordinator  for  the  Enterprise  Rancheria. 

"We're  seeing  people  four-wheeling  on  burial  grounds,"  Angle  said.  "The 


reverence  of  our  sacred  sites  has  not  been  protected." 

Angle  said  the  tribes  had  written  a letter  to  Governor  Gray  Davis  and 
DWR  requesting  the  gates  be  locked  at  these  areas  to  prevent  further 
desecration . 

Some  sites  in  the  area  are  covered  by  water  at  825  feet,  but  Angle  said 
other  sites  are  exposed  all  year. 

Patricia  Reece-Alien,  Coordinator  for  Berry  Creek  Rancheria,  said  she 
had  written  a letter  to  Kate  Foley  at  the  state  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  but  she  didn't  answer. 

"Two  weeks  later  state  parks  installed  a floating  toilet  right  off  the 
burial  grounds,"  Reece-Alien  said. 

Peterson  said  DWR  proposed  closing  the  gates  at  Enterprise  and  McCabe  as 
soon  as  possible  and  putting  up  signs  at  Foreman  limiting  access  to  paved 
areas.  Peterson  said  state  parks  will  be  enforcing  the  new  rules. 

Violators  will  be  ticketed  and  fined  by  park  rangers. 

Peterson  said  some  areas  would  be  re-opened  when  the  lake  rose.  Fie  said 
the  cultural  sites  would  be  addressed  during  relicensing.  In  the  meantime, 
DWR  and  state  parks  would  have  to  take  steps  to  insure  the  sites  aren't 
damaged . 

Others  urged  an  alternative  approach  to  allow  public  access  in  the  areas. 
Scott  Lawrence,  General  Manager  of  Feather  River  Recreation  and  Park 
District  suggested  restricting  off-road  vehicles  but  leaving  them  open  on 
a trail  basis.  If  damage  continues,  he  said,  then  close  the  gates. 

lake  Albright  said  the  public  should  be  notified  and  given  a chance  to 
respond  before  DWR  limits  access. 

Tribal  representative  vehemently  opposed  leaving  any  of  the  sites  open. 

"Flow  many  recreation  areas  do  you  have  on  your  burial  sites?"  Angle 
asked 

Peterson  said  he  would  take  the  issue  back  to  Sacramento  and  discuss  it 
with  DWR  representatives,  but  DWR  would  have  to  protect  the  sites. 

Mary  Weston  is  a writer  for  the  Oroville  Mercury-Register . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Chico  Enterprise  Record. 
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Plans  in  works  to  develop  Wyoming  buffalo  jump 
Associated  Press 
November  16,  2002 

SUNDANCE,  Wyo.  (AP)  - Plans  are  being  made  to  develop  the  Vore  Buffalo 
lump  just  west  of  the  South  Dakota  line  into  a tourist  attraction. 

From  about  1500  to  1800,  Plains  Indians  took  advantage  of  the  natural 
sinkhole  and  chased  bison  herds  into  it.  Bison  were  butchered  at  the  site, 
which  now  contains  a wealth  of  artifacts  in  near-perfect  condition. 

"We  are  going  to  create  a world-class  facility  with  teepees,  earth 
lodges  and  the  sinkhole,"  said  Gene  Gade,  president  of  the  Vore  Buffalo 
lump  Foundation. 

Gade  said  tourists  visiting  the  attraction  would  contribute  $4.3  million 
to  the  area's  economy  and  create  about  60  jobs. 

"Given  that  most  visitors  to  Wyoming  come  to  enjoy  scenery.  Western 
history  and  wildlife,  there  could  be  no  better  'Welcome  to  Wyoming'  than  a 
fully  developed  Vore  Buffalo  lump,  just  inside  the  state's  northeast 
entrance  and  immediately  beside  Interstate  90,"  said  Campbell  County 
Commissioner  Craig  Mader. 

At  least  six  tribes  used  the  buffalo  jump  during  a "critical  period"  of 
American  history,  according  to  Gade,  a University  of  Wyoming  extension 
agent  and  educator. 


Maden  said  the  foundation  is  proposing  to  continue  scientific 
investigation  at  the  site  and  allow  people  to  "look  over  the  shoulder"  of 
archaeologists . 

"We  intend  to  have  some  outstanding  living  history  by  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Crow  where  one  can  step  in  and  feel  like  you  are  walking  into 
that  century/'  Gade  said. 

The  project  is  expected  to  cost  between  $10  million  and  $11.5  million, 
with  some  funds  coming  from  private  foundations. 

Gade  said  the  site  could  be  self-supporting  after  two  years  in  operation. 
The  state  and  several  American  Indian  tribes  are  possible  partners  in  the 
venture. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  converts  Nisqually  pasture  into  marshland 
Reclamation  expected  to  boost  salmon  recovery 
The  Olympian,  Olympia  Washington 
Saturday,  November  16,  2002 
DOHN  DODGE  - THE  OLYMPIAN 

NISQUALLY  DELTA  --  Pasture  land  converted  back  to  saltwater  marsh  --  a 
centerpiece  of  Puget  Sound  salmon  recovery  --  was  on  display  here  Friday. 

The  tide  slowly  rolled  across  31  acres  where  man-made  dikes  that  held 
back  the  forces  of  Mother  Nature  for  nearly  100  years  were  recently 
removed  by  the  Nisqually  Indian  tribe  on  farmland  purchased  from  farmer 
Ken  Braget. 

Goodbye  cows.  Welcome  home  salmon. 

About  50  people  active  in  statewide  salmon  recovery  efforts  gathered  as 
the  tide  lapped  at  their  feet.  They  hailed  the  $200,000  project  as  a prime 
example  of  how  to  restore  habitat  for  the  benefit  of  salmon. 

"You're  going  to  see  the  salmon  jumping  here  the  next  time  you're  here," 
Nisqually  tribal  member  Billy  Frank  Dr.  said.  "It's  going  to  be  a magical 
place . " 

"This  project  is  a model  for  the  whole  Puget  Sound,"  said  William 
Ruckelhaus,  chairman  of  the  state  Salmon  Recovery  Funding  Board. 

And  it  could  just  be  the  beginning,  noted  Dean  Takekawa,  manager  of  the 
neighboring  Nisqually  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  studying  a proposal  to  take  out 
some  refuge  dikes  to  allow  some  of  its  refuge  land  to  return  to  a place 
where  the  Nisqually  River  mixes  with  the  South  Sound  tides. 

And  the  tribe,  which  purchased  the  410-acre  Braget  farm  in  1999,  wants 
to  convert  another  110  acres  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  Tribal 
Chairman  Dohn  Simmons  said. 

Three  generations  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  went  into  the  farm  on  the 
Pierce  County  side  of  the  river,  Braget  said. 

"The  land  was  borrowed  by  the  Bragets  for  100  years,"  he  said.  "Now  it's 
being  put  back  in  the  best  option  for  the  good  of  the  order." 

Estuaries,  the  places  where  fresh  water  meets  the  sea,  are  where 
juvenile  salmon  get  acclimated  to  their  new  life  in  saltwater  before 
embarking  on  their  ocean  journey. 

Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  estuaries  have  been  diked,  filled  and 
lost  to  development.  In  the  Nisqually  Delta,  35  percent  of  the  natural 
wetlands  have  been  blocked  by  dikes,  said  Deanette  Dorner,  the  tribe's 
salmon  restoration  program  manager. 

"A  major  reason  Chinook  are  in  trouble  here  is  because  they  don't  have 


enough  estuary  habitat/'  she  said. 

Puget  Sound  Chinook  salmon,  including  Nisqually  River  Chinook,  are 
listed  as  threatened  under  the  federal  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Young  salmon  from  other  rivers  are  likely  to  benefit  from  the  Nisqually 
estuary  projects,  Dorner  said.  Duvenile  salmon  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Green  River  near  Seattle  have  been  detected  using  the  Nisqually  estuary. 

"Projects  like  this  is  what  it  takes  to  recover  the  fish,"  said  leff 
Koenings,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

The  tribe  received  a $178,000  grant  last  year  from  the  state  Salmon 
Recovery  Funding  Board  to  restore  the  31  acres.  It  came  on  the  heels  of  an 
adjacent,  eight-acre  pilot  project  completed  in  1996. 

The  tribe  learned  quickly  that  saltwater  plants  colonize  voluntarily 
when  the  dikes  are  removed,  providing  habitat  for  other  aquatic  life, 
waterfowl  and  shorebirds. 

Studies  suggest  the  Nisqually  wild  Chinook  population  could  be  doubled, 
simply  by  restoring  all  800  acres  of  diked  delta,  Dorner  said. 

Friday's  ceremony  included  dance  and  song  by  students  from  nearby  Wa-He- 
Lut  School. 

Simmons  said  he  will  present  a resolution  to  the  Nisqually  Tribal 
Council  next  week,  asking  them  to  name  the  project  after  tribal  council 
member  and  tribal  fisherman  Reggie  Wells,  who  died  in  a truck  accident 
Wednesday. 

lohn  Dodge  covers  the  environment  and  energy  for  The  Olympian. 

He  can  be  reached  at  360-754-5444  or  e-mail  at  jdodge@olympia.gannett.com. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Olympian. 
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Doctor:  Tribes  Need  To  Initiate  Own  Health  Care 
By  BILL  BERGSTROM 
Associated  Press  Writer 
November  12,  2002 

PHILADELPHIA  --  Swiftly  spreading  diabetes  among  American  Indians  shows 
vividly  that  tribes  need  to  take  the  initiative  for  their  own  health  care 
rather  than  count  on  government  programs  or  other  outside  help,  an 
American  Indian  doctor  said  Monday. 

"How  long  are  we  going  to  wait  for  someone  else  to  solve  this  problem 
for  us,"  Dr.  Yvette  Roubideaux,  an  assistant  professor  in  public  health 
and  medicine  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Health  Sciences  Center,  said  in 
a session  at  the  130th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association . 

Congress  has  established  a $400  million  program  to  combat  diabetes  among 
American  Indians,  launching  330  new  programs,  many  of  which  focus  on 
prevention,  but  the  problem  continues  to  worsen,  Roubideaux  said. 

Rather  than  more  grants  and  research  to  reverse  the  trend,  she  said, 

"One  way  is  to  start  to  reclaim  our  responsibility  for  Indian  health  in 
Indian  communities." 

The  convention  is  expected  to  draw  some  13,000  people  as  it  continues 
through  Wednesday  at  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  Center.  Roubideaux  spoke 
at  a session  on  how  integrating  tradition  healing  practices  into  health 
care  can  gain  trust  and  increase  participation  by  indigenous  people. 

Patricia  Cochran,  executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Science 
Commission,  said  the  approach  makes  patients  feel  more  at  home  at  the 
Alaska  Native  Health  Center  in  Anchorage. 

In  addition  to  receiving  modern  medical  treatment,  "They  can  see  a 
native  healer,  they  can  eat  native  food,"  said  Cochran,  an  Inupiat  Eskimo 


born  and  raised  in  Nome,  Alaska.  "You  can  have  dry  fish.  You  can  have 
caribou  stew.  You  don't  have  to  eat  Dell-O." 

Roubideaux,  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe  who  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Association  of  American  Indian  Physicians,  said 
traditional  tribal  values  would  help  reverse  the  rapid  advance  of  diabetes 
among  Southwestern  Indians. 

Cases  among  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  adolescents  ages  15  to  19 
increased  by  68  percent  between  1990  and  1998,  she  said. 

"In  the  Southwest  it  is  so  prevalent  in  some  communities  that  one  of 
every  two  adults  has  diabetes,"  she  said.  "Of  most  concern,  the  prevalence 
of  diabetes  among  children  is  increasing,  as  young  as  5 or  10  years  old. 

It ' s very  scary. " 

"A  century  ago  we  did  not  have  this  problem.  They  were  very  active, 
hunting,  farming  and  gathering,  not  sitting  in  front  of  a computer  or  a TV. 
They  ate  healthy  foods,  meats,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits.  They  ate  small 
amounts,"  Roubideaux  said.  "Now  we  are  walking  around  with  Big  Gulps.  We 
are  driving  to  McDonald's  with  big  pickups  when  McDonald's  is  only  a block 
away. " 

Noting  that  the  session  title  referred  to  "modern  problems  and  ancient 
solutions,"  Roubideaux  said  tribal  values  would  help  individuals  stick  to 
goals  of  eating  healthy  foods,  getting  exercise  and  getting  medical  care. 

"When  we  were  a traditional  people  we  focused  on  staying  in  balance,  we 
focused  on  praying,  on  eating  healthy,  on  practices  that  kept  the  group 
healthy,"  she  said. 

The  approach  would  adds  to  a public  health  professional's  role  of 
providing  medical  care,  Roubideaux  said. 

"It  is  also  important  to  empower  people  as  they  try  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  their  own  health,"  she  said.  "I  had  a little  bit  of 
that  right  out  of  residency,  wanting  to  go  in  and  save  the  community,  but 
what  we  need  to  do  is  help  the  community  save  itself." 

Copyright  c.  2002  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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$20  million  grant  to  help  tribes  reclaim  land  lost  to  fraud 
Robert  Franklin 

Star  Tribune  Published  Nov.  13,  2002 

Dames  D.  Hill  ran  his  train  tracks  across  the  plains  and  through 
American  Indian  land,  once  wangling  special  legislation  to  transfer 
Montana  reservation  property  to  his  railroad. 

Now  money  descended  from  the  St.  Paul  empire  builder's  family  will  help 
tribal  members  reclaim  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  they  lost  to 
widespread  fraud  more  than  a century  ago. 

In  announcing  the  biggest  grant  commitment  in  its  78-year  history,  the 
Northwest  Area  Foundation  said  Tuesday  that  it  will  allocate  $20  million 
over  the  next  decade  to  the  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation,  which  it  helped 
form  last  year. 

The  money  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  grant  ever  to  an  Indian- 
controlled  organization,  said  Karl  Stauber,  foundation  president. 

"We  see  this  initiative  as  having  potentially  a major  impact  on  poverty 
reduction"  among  Indians,  who  make  up  "the  poorest  population"  in  the 
foundation's  eight-state  region  stretching  from  its  St.  Paul  headquarters 
to  the  West  Coast,  Stauber  said. 

Cris  Stainbrook,  president  of  Indian  Land  Tenure,  will  unveil  details 
today  at  the  National  Conference  of  American  Indians  in  San  Diego. 

He  said  the  foundation  will  work  to  educate  tribal  people  about  land 
ownership  and  management. 

It  hopes  to  coordinate  and  develop  models  for  land  programs  and  work 
with  local  groups  such  as  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project  in 


northwestern  Minnesota,  he  said. 

Some  tribes  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  have  been  reclaiming  or 
repurchasing  land  for  farming,  timber  production,  wildlife  protection, 
other  economic  development  or  cultural  or  religious  reasons. 

Stainbrook  said  Indians  nationally  lost  about  90  percent  of  reservation 
land  they  were  given  in  the  19th  century.  That  includes  more  than  65 
million  acres  in  Northwest  Area's  eight-state  region. 

Use  of  some  land  is  hamstrung  by  allotments  in  which  ownership  passes 
down  to  as  many  as  500  descendants  of  an  original  owner. 

Many  urban  Indians,  including  those  in  the  Twin  Cities,  are  landowners 
and  "some  know  it  and  some  don't,"  he  said,  and  "you've  got  thousands  of 
people  who  are  probably  holders  of  an  undivided  interest  [of  land] 
scattered  on  reservations  throughout  the  country  because  you've  got  so 
many  tribes  represented." 

Stauber  noted  that  "land  is  a critical  cultural,  economic  and  spiritual 
asset  in  Indian  country,  and  the  eight  states  we  work  in  are  blessed  to 
have  a third  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  United  States." 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  "poverty  has  been  a reality  for  native  populations 
since  they  were  forcibly  relocated  on  the  reservations . " 

The  Northwest  Area  Foundation  was  founded  in  1934  by  Louis  W.  Hill,  son 
of  Dames  D.,  founder  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

The  foundation  plans  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  a relatively  few 
communities  --  including  one  in  Oregon  and  one  in  South  Dakota  --  to  fight 
poverty.  Discussions  also  are  underway  in  north  Minneapolis. 

Helping  the  Indian  community  reclaim  land  involves  "absolutely  some 
irony,"  Stauber  said.  "And  some  payback." 

--  Robert  Franklin  is  at  rf ranklin@startribune . com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Star  Tribune. 
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Luminaria  honor  all  killed  at  Big  Hole,  Bear  Paw 
Associated  Press 
November  6,  2002 

HAVRE,  Mont.  --  For  the  first  time  since  the  Nez  Perce  War  125  years  ago, 
the  National  Park  Service  set  out  luminaria  on  the  battle  sites  at  the  Big 
Hole  and  the  Bear  Paw  to  honor  the  dead. 

The  glow  of  about  160  candles  was  a new  element  to  the  anniversary 
observances.  For  decades,  the  only  memorials  were  to  government  soldiers. 

"It's  a sad  place  --  both  of  them.  They  both  have  their  own  tragic 
stories,"  said  W.  Otis  Halfmoon,  a National  Parks  Service  worker  whose 
great-grandfather  was  among  the  warriors  killed  at  Big  Hole. 

The  Big  Hole  was  known  as  Gibbon's  Battlefield  for  Col.  Dohn  Gibbon,  the 
commander  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Nez  Perce  and  Palouse  Indians  there. 

After  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  American  Indian  movement  and  a 
reawakening  of  Indian  culture.  Native  Americans  began  walking  these  battle 
sites  to  reclaim  their  side  of  the  story.  In  1977,  the  first  pipe  ceremony 
was  held  at  Bear  Paw  to  honor  ancestors. 

Halfmoon  was  there. 

"I  was  an  angry  young  man.  I didn't  care  about  white  people  at  all,"  he 
said.  "I  grew  up  with  much  resentment  toward  the  soldiers  --  I knew  my 
history  well . " 

Many  of  the  dead  at  Big  Hole  were  women  and  children,  killed  in  the 
attack  at  first  light. 


Halfmoon  joined  the  U.S.  Army  and  remembers  talking  with  friends  who  had 
served  in  Vietnam.  In  their  stories  of  feeling  caught  between  their 
personal  beliefs  and  the  politics  of  the  day.  Halfmoon  heard  an  echo  from 
1877.  He  studied  history  again,  this  time  reading  soldier  accounts  and 
diaries . 

"Some  of  the  soldiers  at  Big  Hole  were  actually  cheering  for  the  Nez 
Perce  to  get  away,"  he  said.  "This  did  not  fit  my  stereotype  of  the 
soldiers . " 

Richard  Luppi,  who  had  two  great-grandfathers  fight  in  the  battle, 
remembers  his  first  visit  to  the  site  in  1955.  The  rifle  pits  hastily  dug 
by  soldiers  could  still  be  seen. 

"I  didn't  see  any  tepees  or  any  recognition  of  Native  Americans,"  Luppi 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Sask.  native  federation  vice-chief  says  no  to  federal  gun  registration  laws 
November  12,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  --  Preparing  for  a showdown  with  Ottawa  over  gun  registration 
laws,  a vice-chief  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  is 
refusing  to  list  his  firearms  with  the  federal  government. 

Greg  Ahenakew  said  the  registration  law,  which  takes  effect  Ian.  1, 
infringes  on  treaty  rights.  He  added  that  while  he  doesn't  advocate 
breaking  the  law,  the  federation  will  lend  legal  support  to  any 
Saskatchewan  aboriginal  person  who  chooses  to  do  so. 

"What  I will  say  is  I have  a gun  and  I am  not  going  to  register  it," 
Ahenakew  said  Tuesday. 

"If  you  truly  believe  that  that  is  your  right  not  to  register  your  gun, 
then  don't  do  it,  but  every  individual  needs  to  make  that  choice." 

Ahenakew  pointed  out  the  federation  is  challenging  the  gun  control  laws 
in  court,  and  though  confident  his  group  will  win,  he  cautions  it  could 
take  up  to  eight  years. 

"We're  saying  we  have  no  problem  with  public  safety,  but  we  don't  like 
what  you  have  done  with  this  act  because  you  have  infringed  upon  our 
rights  and  you  have  done  so  without  consultation,"  Ahenakew  said. 

"We're  saying  if  there  is  going  to  be  a firearms  law  then  it's  going  to 
be  a First  Nations'  firearms  act." 

The  federation  is  the  latest  group  to  speak  out  against  Bill  C-68,  which 
requires  all  firearms  to  be  registered  in  a national  database  by  the  start 
of  next  year. 

David  Austin  of  the  Canadian  Firearms  Centre  said  that  the  federal 
government  has  every  intention  of  defending  the  registry  against  the 
federation's  challenge. 

With  about  50  days  left  before  the  deadline,  about  70  per  cent  of  guns 
have  been  registered  in  Canada,  he  said,  and  the  centre  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  non-compliance  among  aboriginal  people  will  be  a problem. 

"The  problem  is  that,  on  the  registration,  we  have  no  way  of 
distinguishing  between  an  aboriginal  and  a non-aboriginal,"  Austin  said. 

"Looking  across  the  country  we  have  no  reason  to  see  that  they  are  not 
part  of  the  norm . " 

Saskatchewan  Justice  Minister  Chris  Axworthy  spoke  out  in  favour  of  the 
federation's  challenge. 

"We  hope  the  FSIN  challenge  will  be  more  successful  and  gun  owners 
across  the  province  support  FSIN  in  undermining,  as  best  they  can,  the 
firearms  legislation,"  Axworthy  said. 


The  Canadian  Alliance  has  been  the  most  vocal  critic  of  the  gun  laws, 
calling  the  registry  a wasteful  bureaucracy  that  does  nothing  to  protect 
Canadians . 

A number  of  gun  groups  have  balked  at  the  laws  as  well.  Their  protests 
have  ranged  from  the  sensational  to  the  frightening. 

In  Manitoba,  one  man  successfully  registered  his  soldering  gun  in  the 
database  to  point  out  what  he  called  ignorance  in  the  system,  while  in 
Edmonton,  a campaign  was  started  to  mail  old  phone  books  to  Ottawa  in 
hopes  the  feds  would  have  to  pay  for  the  postage. 

In  Dune,  the  firearms  processing  centre  in  New  Brunswick  had  to  be  shut 
down  for  almost  a week  when  someone  mailed  two  packages  of  white  powder  to 
the  building.  Local  police  have  said  the  packages  came  from  Alberta. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Relatives  want  BIA  to  make  changes 
November  12,  2002 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  (AP)  - Families  of  two  Nebraska  couples  killed  in  a New 
Mexico  traffic  crash  involving  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  who  was 
driving  drunk  want  the  BIA  to  change  its  policies  on  who  drives  government 
vehicles . 

The  relatives,  in  an  amended  lawsuit  filed  here  Wednesday,  asked  a 
federal  judge  to  prevent  employees  who  have  drinking  problems  and  recent 
arrests  for  driving  while  intoxicated  from  driving  or  being  assigned  a BIA 
vehicle. 

BIA  officials  said  Friday  the  agency  has  revised  its  driving  policy 
nationwide  and  that  the  revisions  are  being  implemented. 

The  amended  lawsuit,  which  seeks  unspecified  damages,  was  filed  by 
relatives  of  Edward  and  Alice  Ramaekers  of  Norfolk,  Nebraska,  Larry  and 
Rita  Beller. 

The  two  couples  were  killed  Dan.  25  when  the  car  they  were  in  was  hit 
head-on  by  a BIA  pickup  truck  driven  by  Lloyd  Larson  of  Crownpoint.  Larson, 
who  was  intoxicated  when  he  drove  the  truck  the  wrong  way  down  Interstate 
40,  pleaded  guilty  to  four  counts  of  second-degree  murder  and  was 
sentenced  to  20  years  in  prison. 

"The  families  are  very  concerned  with  seeing  that  reforms  are  made 
within  the  federal  government,"  said  Dason  Bowles,  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  Beller  family. 

The  government  has  60  days  to  respond  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  families  want  U.S.  District  Dudge  William  P.  "Chip"  Dohnson  to  order 
the  BIA  to  conduct  background  checks  on  current  employees  or  turn  their 
names  over  to  the  state  Motor  Vehicles  Division  to  do  so. 

The  lawsuit  accuses  the  bureau  of  negligently  entrusting  government 
vehicles  to  Larson.  The  lawsuit  said  the  agency  let  him  continue  driving 
despite  a driving  record  that  included  nine  DWI  arrests  and  several 
suspensions  of  his  driver's  license. 

The  lawsuit  contends  the  BIA  should  have  been  aware  of  Larson's  history. 

The  complaint  also  contends  the  agency  negligently  hired,  retained, 
trained  and  supervised  its  employees.  The  lawsuit  cited  a 1994  instance  in 
which  a supervisor  helped  Larson  get  a limited  driver's  license  after 
Larson's  regular  license  was  suspended  after  a DWI  arrest. 

BIA  spokeswoman  Neda  Darling  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  a revised  policy 
was  sent  to  all  employees  at  the  end  of  summer  "and  we're  working  very 
hard  to  implement  it." 

She  did  not  have  full  details  or  a copy  of  the  policy,  but  said  it 


requires  periodic  checks  of  employees'  driving  records.  She  said  it  also 
calls  for  driver's  licenses  issued  by  the  federal  government. 

Kathy  Love,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Ramaekers  family,  said,  "We 
would  like  to  see  any  such  policies  before  we  can  comment  on  what  effect 
it  would  have  on  the  injunctive  relief  we  requested." 

Larson  worked  for  the  BIA's  Navajo  Region  from  1987  until  he  resigned  in 
April . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Gallup  Independent. 
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Date:  Friday,  November  15,  2002  6:42  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : ALERT  : Sacred  Religious  Items  removed  - NEW  retaliation 

From:  justicenetwork 

Greetings, 

On  Saturday,  November  09,  2002,  Father  Pins  told  the  Prayer  Warriors  at 
MSP  that  they  could  no  longer  keep  their  cedar,  sage,  sweetgrass  and 
kinnickinnick  in  the  Religious  Activity  Center  (RAC).  Father  Pins  also 
ordered  that  all  Native  American  Sacred  Religious  items  that  are  used  for 
the  Sweat  Lodge  and  Talking  Circle  be  removed  from  the  RAC.  Please  note 
that  ONLY  the  Native  Americans  are  being  asked  to  remove  their  religious 
items.  Please  also  note  that  the  Religious  Activity  Center  Building  was 
donated  by  the  community  for  ALL  religions.  This  happened  a few  days  after 
the  permanent  cancellation  of  the  Talking  Circle,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  previous  acts  of  discrimination  and  retaliation  against  these 
prisoners  --  who  are  only  asking  to  have  their  constitutional  rights 
respected . 

As  you  can  see,  administration  is  not  addressing  the  issues  - on  the 
contrary!  Obviously,  the  prison  does  not  consider  Native  Americans  to  be 
human  beings;  the  prison  and  DOC  obviously  do  not  consider  them  worthy  of 
equal  rights. 

We  ask  everyone  who  possibly  can,  to  please  fill  out  the  witness  form  or 
write  letters  and  send  them  to  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  by  regular  mail,  e- 
mail  or  fax  or  even  pony  express  if  necessary.  In  other  words  please  just 
contact  them  in  whatever  form  that  works  for  you,  but  please  contact  them! 
We  are  very  much  afraid  that  the  prison's  next  step  will  be  retaliation 
against  the  Prayer  Warriors  themselves,  such  as  being  unjustly  sent  to 
Maximum  Security,  for  months,  if  not  years.  We  just  can't  let  this 
happen ! 

Please  also  call  the  prison  and  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  MT  DOC,  to 
request  they  take  immediate  measures  to  ensure  that  the  Native  American 
Inmates 's  religious  rights  are  respected  so  that  they  are  able  to  honor 
their  Spirituality  according  to  their  faith,  as  they  are  entitled  by  the 
Constitution,  (contact  info  at  the  bottom  of  this  post) 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  continued  support. 

Respectfully, 

<>  Dustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network  <> 
justicenetwork@ifrance.com 

<text  of  repeat  of  announcement  made  in  Wotanging  Ikche  last  week  deleted> 


Contact  information  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections 
The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 
1539  11th  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  201301 
Helena  MT  59620-1301 

Tel  : (406)  444-3930  ; jbouchee@state . mt . us 


MSP  Warden  Mike  Mahoney,  500  Conley  Lake  Road,  Deer  Lodge,  MT  - 59722 


(406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200;  mmahoney@state . mt . us 

Please 

- ask  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  violations  of  Native  American  spiritual 
rights 

- ask  them  to  make  sure  that  the  Sweat  Lodge  ceremony  and  Talking  Circle 
are  held  on  a regular  basis. 

- also  that  their  sacred  items  are  treated  with  respect  and  allowed  to  be 
kept  in  the  RAC  room. 

- remind  them  that  not  only  is  Spirituality  a very  important  part  of 
Native  American  life,  but  to  many  of  these  prisoners  it  is  also  the  main 
way  to  rehabilitation  available  that  answers  to  their  specific  cultural 
needs . 

- ask  them  to  make  sure  there  is  no  retaliation  against  these  prisoners. 
These  prisoners  are  merely  requesting  to  honor  their  Spirituality 
according  to  the  Policy. 

Please  do  NOT  forward  this  post  to  Montana  authorities  or  our  contact  info 

- Thank  you  for  your  support  ! 


Date:  Friday,  November  15,  2002  6:43  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub  j : Response  from  MSP 

From  Dusticenetwork 
Greetings, 

Below  is  the  response  (form  reply)  that  was  sent  by  the  Montana  State 
Prison  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  many  supporters. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  prison  still  emailed  the  same  response  on 
Oct  15th  even  though  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  had  AGAIN  been  cancelled  3 
days  before  - the  prison  did  not  even  bother  to  justify  it.  It  was 
cancelled  on  Oct  12th  which  was  also  Columbus  Day,  and  to  the  Brothers  it 
was  like  another  slap  in  the  face,  because  it  was  the  date  which  started 
the  genocide  of  the  First  Nations. 

The  replies  we  get  from  the  prison  and  DOC  are  basically  PR,  not  saying 

anything  really,  except  giving  a few  excuses  when  they  can  think  of  one, 

or  letters  meant  to  intimidate  and  discourage  the  supporters  concerned 
citizens,  reporters  and  legislators. 

Not  only  have  they  dismissed  the  problems  and  the  injustice  of  the 
cancellations  of  the  Sweat  Lodge  ceremonies,  but  they  have  also  allowed 
the  Catholic  Chaplain  to  cancel  permanently  the  Talking  Circle,  which 
meant  so  much  to  the  Native  American  prisoners,  and  as  if  it  was  not 

enough,  to  order  the  removal  of  their  sacred  herbs  and  items  from  the  RAC 

room,  which  was  donated  for  the  purpose  of  ALL  religions. 

The  Montana  Human  Rights  Bureau  has  to  be  told  the  truth!  Please  contact 
them  using  the  form  and  contact  info  provided  in  a separate  post.  <see 
previous  editions  of  Wotanging  Ikche> 

Please  also  email  or  call  the  prison  and  DOC  and  request  that  the  Native 
American  prisoners  rights  be  respected  ! 

Thank  you, 

<>  3USTICE  FOR  FIRST  NATIONS  PRISONERS  <> 

justicenetwork@if ranee . com 
- Contact  info  for  your  letters  is  listed  below  - 


Date:  October  10,  2002 

From:  Mike  Mahoney,  Warden 

Montana  State  Prison 

Montana  Department  of  Corrections 

Re:  Cancellation  of  Sweat  Ceremonies  at  Montana  State  Prison 

On  Saturday  October  5th,  2002  both  the  high  and  low  side  sweat  ceremonies 
were  cancelled  at  Montana  State  Prison,  due  to  a scheduled  annual 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  gathering  that  took  place  at  the  Religious  Activity 
Center  (RAC).  The  Sweat  Lodge  is  located  outside  of  the  RAC  and 
periodically  sweats  are  cancelled  when  other  Prison  Programs,  Groups, 
Religions  etc.  have  scheduled  events  or  gatherings. 


Montana  State  Prison  schedules  weekly  Saturday  sweats  for  the  high  side 
and  low  side  Native  American  inmates,  each  side  is  scheduled  for  four  (4) 
hours.  The  Religious  Activity  Center  is  a non-denominational,  multi 
purpose  building  within  Montana  State  Prison.  At  times  the  RAC  is 
scheduled  for  other  activities  and/or  major  spiritual  gatherings  for  many 
of  the  denominations  we  serve.  Montana  State  Prison  cannot  accommodate 
these  events  and  still  allow  eight  (8)  hours  for  sweat  ceremonies  each 
weekend . 

Montana  State  Prison  will  offer  the  Native  American  inmates  the 
opportunity  to  still  have  a Pipe  Ceremony  when  Sweats  are  cancelled  to 
accommodate  a major  spiritual  program.  The  logistics  of  this  ceremony 
have  not  been  finalized,  the  following  issues  still  need  to  be  addressed; 
staff  supervision,  identifying  a sponsor  (traditionalist/elder)  and 
inmates  are  in  disagreement  as  to  the  blend  of  kinnickinnick  needed  for 
the  ceremony. 

Montana  State  Prison  has  over  1600  inmates  that  practice  some  22 
different  denominations.  The  ability  to  meet  the  spiritual  and  program 
needs  of  all  inmates  in  a fair  and  equal  manner  is  a commitment  made  by 
myself  as  Warden  and  is  paramount  to  Montana  State  Prison. 

It  is  important  that  we  all  work  together  to  meet  the  spiritual 
programming  needs  of  all  denominations  in  a manner  that  is  consistent  with 
sound  correctional  practice. 

Questions  regarding  Religious  programming  at  Montana  State  Prison  should 
be  directed  to  lack  Powers,  Rehabilitative  Services  Program  Manager. 


Contact  information  is  as  follows: 

1)  Mr.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections 
The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 

1539  11th  Avenue,  P.0.  Box  201301  Helena,  MT  59620-1301 
jbouchee@state.mt.us  Tel  : (406)  444-3930 

2)  MSP  Warden  Mike  Mahoney,  500  Conley  Lake  Road,  Deer  Lodge,  MT  - 59722 

mmahoney@state.mt.us  Tel:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200; 

"RE : Rustywire:  Navajo  Grandma  - Shi  Ma  Ssni"  

Date:  Wed,  17  lul  2002  08:35:17  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Navajo  Spaceships-  Laughing  Road 

An  Online  Writing  lournal.  Prose  & Poetry  by  lohn  Rustywire,  Navajo 

Navajo  Grandma-  Shi  Ma  Ssni 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

On  the  Navajo  reservation  in  my  home  area.  I remember  when  I was  young  I 
would  go  out  with  my  grandmother,  her  name  was  Ada,  but  to  me  she  was 
always  grandma  (Shi  masain')...  she  used  to  take  the  sheep  out  of  the 
corral  and  count  them  out  as  they  walked  out,  she  knew  them  all.  The  goats 
were  smart  she  didn't  worry  about  them,  they  would  walk  around  and  then 
find  their  way  back.  Sheep  were  not  so  smart  and  so  we  had  to  follow  them 
and  make  them  go  this  way  and  that  way,  they  move  slow  those  sheep,  so  you 
have  to  get  behind  them  and  carry  a tin  can  filled  with  noisy  rocks 
attached  to  the  end  of  a wire,  so  you  could  spin  it  over  your  head  and 
throw  it  and  the  sheep  would  move  the  way  you  wanted  them  to. 

We  would  walk  through  sagebrush  and  the  path  was  well  worn  from  her  many 
years  of  going  this  way.  We  took  the  long  way  and  walked  very  slowly  up 
and  down  the  red  sandstone  hills  and  washes.  I used  to  walk  from  cedar 
tree  to  cedar  tree  to  get  a little  shade.  My  grandma  her  hair  white  and 
bent  with  age  would  walk  with  a walking  stick  and  would  tell  me  to  go  get 
that  sheep  who  was  wandering  off  and  I would  run  over  to  the  sheep  and 
bring  him  back  to  the  pack. . . 

We  left  early  in  the  morning  and  would  walk  till  midday.  We  would  end  up 


at  a spring  a couple  two  or  three  miles  from  the  house  and  would  take  a 
break.  My  grandpa  had  fixed  a pipe  in  the  ground  and  a dipper  would  hang 
on  the  tree  above  a small  pool  of  water  and  the  sheep  would  stand  there 
and  drink  it.  My  grandma  had  a place  she  always  sat  and  we  would  eat 

biscuits,  jam  and  water.  I used  to  look  at  her,  she  was  wrinkled  but  they 

looked  like  laughing  lines,  a happy  worn  face.  I thought  I would  like  to 
look  like  that  if  I were  old,  but  not  really,  I was  still  too  young. 

She  had  an  easy  manner  about  her  and  would  say  don't  look  at  me,  you 

will  wear  me  out.  Sonny,  and  then  she  would  smile  and  laugh.  We  used  to  go 
out  and  she  would  wear  those  long  traditional  dresses  that  went  down  to 
the  ground  and  on  occasion  I could  see  her  tennis  shoes.  She  told  be  about 
all  her  children,  the  ones  and  I knew  and  the  one  that  did  not  make  it 
through  child  hood.  She  pointed  out  a place  where  my  father  had  put  a 
cradle  board  in  a tree,  for  my  names  sake,  because  I was  named  for  one 
baby  who  did  not  make  it.  I took  his  place  she  said.  She  said  times  in  the 
old  days  were  hard  and  there  was  no  medicine  and  doctors  like  now  and  that 
was  the  way  it  was. 

I remember  one  time  I asked  where  do  we  go  from  here,  she  pointed  to  the 
way  we  had  come  and  said  we  will  take  the  other  way  back  but  we  will  get 
back  home  at  the  same  time.  I said  no,  not  that,  I mean  what  happens  when 
we  don't  live  anymore,  she  looked  at  me  and  said,  we  stay  here,  this  is 
our  place.  If  you  live  right  you  will  feel  good  and  get  to  see  all  your 
friends  and  family  you  knew  that  have  gone  on. 

I looked  into  her  eyes,  they  were  old  and  she  knew  what  she  was  saying, 
she  said  someday  I will  be  gone  to  and  you  will  remember  herding  sheep 
with  me...  right  now  you  are  tired  of  it,  but  sometimes  you  get  to  just 
sit  and  look  at  everything  that  is  here,  she  motioned  to  the  sky  and  said. 
Sonny  look  up  there  you  can  see  the  clouds,  they  move  slowly  in  the  sky.  I 

sat  there  and  watched  them  and  they  did  move  ever  so  slowly.  She  said  take 

the  time  to  look  at  them  and  what  is  going  on  around  you,  you  have  to 
remember  to  do  right  each  day,  the  clouds  they  are  there  for  us  to  travel 
on  in  the  next  life. 

She  took  the  apron  she  had  on,  put  a croner  of  it  in  the  water  and 
called  me  to  her.  She  washed  my  face  and  touched  my  cheek.... she  reached 
into  her  dress  and  pulled  out  a small  buckskin  pouch  tied  at  the  top,  she 
undid  the  tie  and  inside  it  was  all  lined  with  yellow  fine  powder.  Tah  dah 
deen.  This  was  always  my  favorite  part  about  her;  I can  see  her  now  as  she 
always  did  it  the  same.  She  reached  into  the  bag  and  took  a pinch  of  it  in 

her  fingers.  I stood  up  in  front  of  her  and  she  told  me  this  was  the 

blessing  of  the  earth,  corn  pollen  and  she  blessed  me  by  putting  it  on  my 
head  and  in  my  mouth  and  putting  some  in  the  wind  and  she  said  this  is  for 
you  to  remember  me  and  this  place 

On  the  way  home  I went  to  find  a lost  lamb  that  went  into  a ravine  and 
the  thought  of  my  grandma  dying  came  to  me  and  I started  to  cry.  I sat  on 
a rock  and  cried  my  eyes  out  thinking  about  her  being  gone.  She  found  me 
and  scolded  me  for  letting  the  sheep  get  lost,  but  she  held  me  close  which 
is  unusual  because  my  people  are  not  outwardly  affectionate  and  she  said 
silly  boy,  go  find  the  sheep.  I went  and  found  it  and  we  went  back  home. 

Later  that  evening  as  I sat  by  the  kerosene  lamp,  I watched  my 
grandparents  and  how  they  talked  to  one  another  while  getting  ready  to 
have  supper.  The  house  is  small,  just  two  rooms,  but  there  was  enough  room 
for  at  the  table  and  I sat  there.  I watched  my  grandpa,  (Shi'che)  bring  in 
a load  of  wood,  and  put  some  in  the  firebox,  and  taking  two  small  pieces 
opened  the  top  of  the  wood  stove  with  a poker,  stirred  the  fire  and  then 
put  the  wood  in  it.  My  grandma  went  to  the  shelf  along  the  wall  and 
reaching  behind  it's  curtain  cover,  pulled  out  the  jam  and  put  some  on  the 
bread.  My  grandpa  sat  down  by  me  and  grandma  brought  the  coffee  over  and 
poured  him  a cup.  My  grandpa  served  me  a bowl  of  stew  and  grandma  gave  me 
fried  bread.  It  is  how  I remember  them,  making  small  talk  and  how  they 
moved  together,  as  if  they  had  practiced  this  along  time.  I fixed  in  my 
mind  a memory... of  them  together. 

Later  in  life  my  Grandma  would  say  she  saw  other  members  of  her  family 
in  the  trees  not  far  off.  My  father  would  go  out  there  across  the  way  by 
the  wash  and  she  would  point  to  tell  him  where  they  were  but  he  could  not 
find  them,  he  would  return  to  the  house  with  no  one.  I could  not  see  them 


but  I guess  she  could.  When  she  passed  away  I went  into  the  hills  and 
cried  alone.  Sometimes  that  is  what  you  have  to  do  to  get  it  out  because 
nothing  else  is  left  to  be  done....  I did  that  and  now  I think  about  the 
good  times  and  remember  her  gift  of  tah  dah  deen-  corn  pollen  and  hope 
that  I can  do  the  same  for  my  children  and  sometimes  to  a child  who  comes 
to  our  home  who  needs  to  hear  a good  word  or  two.  I remember  the  good 
times  and  know  that  someday  I will  see  them,  as  long  as  I walk  straight 
and  believe  that  is  how  it  will  be  for  everyone... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL. 


The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a quarrel. 

And  the  former  called  the  latter 
"Little  prig!" 

Bun  replied, 

"You  are  doubtless  very  big. 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather. 

Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a year. 

And  a sphere: 

And  I think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you. 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry; 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 
A very  pretty  squirrel  track. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
If  I cannot  carry  a forest  on  my  back. 
Neither  can  you  crack  a nut." 


TWO  "FOURTHS  OF  DULY. 


It  was  in  1776,  in  Philadelphia.  This  city  was  then  near  the  centre  of 
the  Colonies.  There  were  thirteen  of  these,  there  was  no  United  States 
of  America  on  the  morning  of  that  Fourth  of  Duly,  1776.  These  thirteen 
colonies  had  each  sent  representatives  to  the  Congress  that  was  discussing 
what  to  do  about  England's  treatment  of  them,  and  the  war  that  had  just 
begun . 

Some  of  the  representatives  wanted  to  be  free  from  England  altogether. 

They  had  drawn  up  a paper  in  which  they  declared  themselves  free  and 


independent  states. 

But  should  they  sing  this  paper? 

If  they  did  it,  England  would  consider  them  rebels,  and  if  she  could 
get  hold  of  them  would  put  them  to  death  because  they  had  resisted  her 
authority. 

So,  the  men  in  this  Congress  had  to  choose.  If  they  signed  the  paper 
they  might  be  put  to  death,  if  they  did  not  sing  it  they  would  refuse  to 
do  what  was  for  the  best  interest  of  their  country.  But  all  the  three  or 
four  days  that  they  hesitated  they  were  not  hesitating 
because  they  feared  for  themselves,  but  because  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  the  country  was  strong  enough  in  will  and  courage  to  carry  out  what  it 
would  undertake. 

The  people  were  ready  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Congress  was 
sitting  with  closed  doors,  but  the  watchers  outside  knew  what  was  going 
on.  "Will  they  do  it?"  they  asked  themselves. 

How  they  waited,  how  slowly  the  hours  went  by,  and  the  days! 

At  last  the  third  day  came.  Noon  came,  and  passed,  and  still  the  people 
waited,  and  still  the  Declaration  was  not  signed.  A man  had  been  stationed 
in  the  tower  to  ring  the  bell  and  so  announce  the  good  news  to  the  city  the 
moment  that  the  signing  was  over.  This  man's  little  son  was  waiting  in  the 
hall  to  carry  the  news  to  his  father,  if  there  should  be  any  news. 

But  one  o'clock  came,  and  went,  and  there  was  nothing.  It  began  to  look 
as  if,  after  all,  there  was  going  to  be  nothing. 

Two  o'clock  sounded. 

Up  the  long  stairs  flew  the  boy's  light  feet. 

"Ring,  father,"  he  shouted,  "ring,  ring;  they've  done  it." 

Then  the  bells  pealed  out;  then  the  guns  fired;  then  the  people 
rejoiced . 

Was  it  because  they  were  going  to  have  an  easy  time  of  it  and  become  a 
great  nation?  They  were  going  to  become  a great  nation  --  but  as  to  the 
easy  time,  well,  that  never  makes  persons,  or  nations,  great.  So,  they 
chose  to  the  hard  time,  to  struggle  for  long  years,  to  be  poor,  to  have 
many  hardships,  sometimes  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  everything  but  freedom, 
but  this  they  could  never  have  lost,  because  they  would  have  given  their 
lives  instead. 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the  firing  of  the  guns  that  day  meant 
gladness  that  they  were  strong  men  and  not  cowards.  A great  deed  had  been 
done,  and  they  were  ready  to  pay  the  cost  of  it. 

This  Fourth  of  Duly  gave  us  the  United  States  of  America. 

Almost  a hundred  years  had  gone  by;  the  country  had  grown  greater  and 
greater;  it 
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How  Governor  Beaver  Defined  Success. 

Before  Dr.  reed's  inaugural  Tuesday  evening.  Gov.  Beaver  made3  a short 


address  wishing  success  to  Dickinson  College.  In  this  he  told  what  he 

meant  by  the  success  of  a college.  It  was  to  make  its  students  strong  and 

honest  and  intelligent  men  and  women,  depending  upon  themselves,  doing 
right  and  making  good  records  for  themselves  in  their  after  lives. 

While  he  talked,  some  of  his  listeners  thought  of  how  many  great  men  in 
America  had  spent  their  school  days  in  little  country  school  houses  no 
larger  than  some  of  those  that  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  go  to  in  the 
country  about  Carlisle. 

And  yet  these  men  had  become  strong  and  honored  and  had  led  many  others 

because  in  these  little  school  houses  they  had  learned  to  study  and  to 

think;  it  had  made  no  difference  to  them  whether  the  walls  were  large  or 
small,  they  had  found  them  the  right  size  to  work  in.  They  had  sharpened 
their  minds  upon  their  lessons,  as  a good  mechanic  sharpens  his  tools, 
and  when  they  had  gone  out  into  the  world  they  had  found  plenty  of 
material  to  use  them  upon. 

It  is  good  to  think  that  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Carlisle  School  have 
the  same  opportunities  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  country  have 
had . 

And  there  is  one  thing  more  to  be  remembered.  All  the  men  who  became 
great  had  the  *will*  to  use  these  opportunities. 


This  is  the  report  given  of  one  of  the  boys  upon  a farm:  "1 assume 

s the  duties  devolving  upon  him  with  the  same  quiet,  straight-forward 
manner  which  has  characterized  him  during  all  the  time  he  has  been  with  us 
during  the  past  two  summers.  He  is  respectful,  truthful  and  conscientious 

One  of  the  girls  living  in  Philadelphia  writes  to  the  Man-on-the-band- 
stand : 

"I  have  a very  beautiful  place  here,  and  can  see  the  carriages,  people 
and  street  cars  going  and  coming.  I like  my  place  very  much  and  will  try 

to  do  the  best  I can.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  , Annie,  Sam  and  I are  going  to 

the  seashore  on  Wednesday  morning  to  Rehoboth,  Delaware,  and  stay  there 
until  September.  I am  looking  forward  for  a happy  time.  I have  a pretty, 
large,  comfortable  room  all  to  myself  and  I also  have  gaslight  in  my  room. 
Yesterday  Annie  and  I went  to  Wanamaker's  store  and  rode  on  street  cars 
to  our  place.  Eleven  of  us  Indian  girls  when  we  reached  Broad  Street 
Station,  we  were  scattered  then  and  we  were  sorry  to  part  from  each  other. 


THE  INDIAN  HELPER,  a weekly  letter  from  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial 
School,  to  boys  and  girls,  has  come  several  times  to  the  ^Bulletin,*  and 
in  a bright  and  cheery  way,  in  short  paragraphs  shows  the  course  of  life 
at  the  school;  such  a paper  must  win  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  forming 
a taste  for  reading.  The  printing  is  done  by  the  fingers  of  Indian  boys, 
who  also  do  all  the  mechanical  work  on  the  larger  paper  published  there 
called  THE  RED  MAN.  - Hartford  *Bulletin.* 


During  the  last  week  the  following  pupils  have  gone  out  upon  farms: 
Norman  Cassadore,  Cotton  Wood,  Nicholas  Ruleau,  Gilbert  Pusher,  Isaac 
Baird,  Donald  Water,  Austin  Navajoe,  Eagle  Little  Hawk,  Stacy  Matlack, 
Billy  Norkok,  George  Nyruah,  Levi  St.  Cyr,  Chas.  Damon,  Otto  Zotom,  Doe 
Harris,  Thos.  Pelcoya,  Lyman  Kennedy,  Clay  Domineah,  Albert  Silas,  Peter 
Snow,  Donas  Place,  Richard  W.  Yellow  Robe,  Levi  Levering,  Stailey  Norcross 
William  Tivis,  Thos.  Wistar,  Desse  Cornelius,  Lorenzo  Martinez,  Susie  Bond 
Susie  Gray,  Isabella  T.  Dogs,  Carrie  Deroun,  Amelia  Elseday,  Lois  P.  Scalp 
Lydia  Flint,  Nellie  Robertson,  Emmaline  Clark,  Rose  Howell,  Mattie  Khuno, 
Nellie  Iddings,  Etta  Robertson. 


The  picture  brought  before  us  last  Sunday  night  by  Miss  Hamilton  of  a 
little  Indian  girl  in  camp  after  she  had  returned  from  Carlisle  to  her 
people  was  a picture  with  a great  lesson  in  it.  Miss  Hamilton  was  there 
and  saw  with  her  own  eyes  the  neat  tent  in  which  the  Carlisle  girl  lived. 
There  were  stands  and  tables  made  of  old  boxes  neatly  covered  with  such 
material  as  she  could  find.  There  was  soap  in  a dish  and  a wash  basin  on 
a box  in  the  corner  of  the  tent  and  a clean  towel  hanging  near.  Every 
thing  about  the  girl  was  kept  neat  and  clean.  Because  she  had  to  live  in 


camp  was  no  reason  why  she  should  live  in  dirt.  Can  we  ever  forget  Miss 
Hamilton's  earnest  question  - in  one  girl  returning  to  camp  can  live  in 
this  way,  may  not  others? 


(page  3) 

Clarence  White  Thunder  has  taken  charge  of  the  chapel. 


Howard  Logan  is  librarian  and  Postmaster  at  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters. 


Forty  four  sets  of  double  harness  were  made  in  the  harness  shop  during 
the  last  quarter. 


Miss  Phillips  takes  Miss  Rote's  place  at  the  Teachers'  Club  during  the 
month  of  Duly.  She  has  her  mother  with  her. 


It  is  only  a short  time  back  to  Cyrus  Field's  first  cable,  but  nine  of 
them  now  connect  America  and  Europe,  and  measure  up  113,000  miles. 


The  old  stable  is  to  be  torn  down  and  a new  one  built  on  the  same  site 
This  new  one  will  be  more  roomy  and  convenient,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  school. 


Everything  in  its  place.  And  in  such  rainy  times  we  can't  help  feeling 
that  there  is  some  place  for  the  mud.  But  it  must  be  out  of  doors.  So 
don't  take  it  in  on  your  feet,  boys. 


Charley  Dagnett  played  the  gallant  on  Saturday  by  taking  Esther  Miller, 
Katie  Grinrod  and  Clara  Faber,  pleasure  riding.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  thought 
Charley  rather  small  for  such  a large  undertaking,  but  he  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  they  had  a delightful  ride  to  Holly  and  returned 
by  Boiling  Springs. 


The  very  clouds  have  this  week  wept  copiously.  Was  it  because  so  many 
have  left  this  happy  circle?  Besides  a large  number  of  students,  several 
of  the  most  worthy  of  our  corps  have  taken  their  departure  not  to  return. 
Miss  Ella  Patterson,  for  nine  years  connected  with  the  school,  first  as 
teacher,  then  as  matron  of  the  small  boys  and  her  sister  Miss  Bessie,  for 
nearly  six  years  a teacher  in  the  primary  department,  both  most  faithful 
and  efficient  workers,  are  among  the  number  leaving.  Then,  there  is 
faithful  Miss  Wilson  who  has  stood  by  the  ship  for  nine  years  at  the 
Hospital,  often  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  imaginable.  She  will 
be  greatly  missed.  Miss  Marsh,  who  has  gone  to  other  fields  of  labor,  has 
been  with  us  but  a short  time,  but  long  enough  to  win  many  and  lasting 
friends  among  officers  and  pupils  of  the  school.  Not  the  clouds  alone 
wept,  but  many  a co-worker  and  pupil  shed  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  departure 
of  these  tried  friends. 

School  closed  last  Friday. 

Miss  Rote  is  off  for  a two  months'  rest. 

Cutting  wheat  on  the  school  farms  this  week. 


Miss  Seabrook  has  taken  Miss  Wilson's  place  at  the  hospital. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Hamilton  is  visiting  her  daughter  at  this  school. 


Chester  Cornelius  is  taking  a few  days'  trip  through  Bucks'  County  and 
visiting  the  pupils. 


Misses  Cutter,  Shears,  Cooke,  and  Pauli,  teachers,  are  off  for  their 
summer  vacation.  Others  are  to  follow  shortly. 


Miss  Fisher,  Cecilia  Londrosh  and  Clara  Faber  attended  the  Millersville 
Normal  School  Commencement  this  week. 


The  new  walks  are  nearly  finished.  Who  will  help  to  tread  them?  And 


who  will  be  selfish  and  wean  off  the  grass  on  the  sides  and  let  the  other 
people  tread  the  walks  for  them? 


Mrs.  Given  has  taken  Miss  Patterson's  place  as  mother  of  the  small 
boys,  and  the  boys  are  going  to  try  to  be  just  as  good  as  they  can  possibly 
be,  so  as  to  give  their  new  mother  no  trouble. 


The  ventilator  on  the  printing  office  is  nearly  finished.  The 
M.O.T.B.S.  looks  on  with  approbation,  and  the  printers  are  already  feeling 
the  comfort  of  it  in  the  Duly  heat. 


The  lone  cornetist  Monday  evening  at  the  Boys'  Quarters,  won  the  hearts 
of  all  his  hearers  as  he  played  so  feelingly  and  beautifully  a few  old 
familiar  tunes.  He  was  evidently  off  by  himself  enjoying  the  twilight, 
and  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  music. 


Mr.  Ezra  Stailey,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  is  with  us  again  and  will  fix  up  our  mattresses.  He  cannot 
see,  but  there  are  few  persons  with  good  eyesight  who  are  as  expert  as  he 
in  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  Stailey  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  pupils  who 
knew  him  of  old,  and  by  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school. 


Do  you  think  that  croquet  on  the  green  is  the  only  kind  to  be  enjoyed? 

No,  indeed.  Nearly  every  day  there  is  a game  being  played  on  the  red, 
and  a game  that  the  little  players  enjoy  famously,  too.  It  is  in  the 
girls'  quarters,  and  it  is  parlor  croquet  upon  a red  blanket  thrown  over  a 
great  table.  The  little  girls  have  stakes,  and  wickets,  and  balls,  and 
everything  to  make  them  happy,  down  to  contented  minds;  no,  up  to  those. 


(continued  from  first  page.) 
had  nearly  three  times  as  many  states  as  at  first. 

Again  there  came  a Fourth  of  Duly  that  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
history  of  the  country  is  told.  The  southern  states  wanted  the  union 
no  longer;  they  had  declared  themselves  out  of  it  and  were  fighting  to 
break  it  up  and  destroy  our  greatness.  For  three  days  before  this  Fourth 
of  Duly,  1863,  a terrible  battle  had  been  going  on.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  the  country  did  not  know  what  was  happening  down  here  at  Gettysburg. 
In  the  morning  the  bells  rang  as  usual  on  the  Fourth,  but  at  noon  there 
came  no  such  sound.  For  all  over  the  country,  men  were  holding  their 
breath  in  suspense.  They  did  not  even  know  whether  there  was  any  longer 
the  United  States  of  America,  perhaps  they  had  no  longer  any  nation  to 
be  proud  of.  And  those  who  had  sons  and  brothers  and  fathers  and  husband 
s in  the  army  seemed  all  day  to  be  hearing  the  cannon  and  to  be  seeing 
the  ruin  and  the  carnage  of  war. 

Then  the  glorious  news  of  victory  came,  and  all  the  land  went  wild  with 
joy.  Didn't  the  bells  ring  then?  And  the  cannon  thunder  out  its  triumph? 
We  were  still  the  United  States  of  America,  we  had  still  a country  to  be 
proud  of. 

Why? 

Because,  as  in  that  other  time  so  long  before,  men  had  stood  ready  to 
suffer  and  die  for  their  country. 

When  the  anniversary  of  this  day  comes  round  to  us,  this  Fourth  of  Duly 
that  saw  the  beginning  and  the  saving  of  a nation,  what  can  we  do  to  keep 
it  worthily?  It  does  not  seem  enough  to  fire  off  cannon  and  have 
fireworks.  In  those  days  this  was  done  because  something  else  that  was 
strong  and  great  had  been  done  first. 

But  what  have  we  done,  or  what  can  we  do  that  will  give  us  a right  to 
rejoice  in  the  Fourth  of  Duly,  and  will  make  us  more  worthy  of  those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  us? 

The  one  thing  that  we  notice  about  them  is  that  they  never  thought  of 
what  they  could  get  out  of  the  country,  but  only  of  what  they  could  give 
to  it,  even  to  their  lives.  This  is  why  we  love  and  honor  them,  and  why 
they  have  had  power  to  set  apart  a day  that  so  many  millions  of  people 
keep. 

If  it  comes  into  our  hearts  that  we  have  a great  country  and  that  we 


ought  to  do  something  to  show  our  pride  in  her  and  our  love  for  her,  then 
we  shall  keep  the  Fourth  as  the  people  of  those  days  would  be  most  glad 
to  have  us  do. 


Hoe  Harris  Took  Them  Through  Safely. 


D.  B.  Harris,  one  of  the  best  workmen  among  our  Indian  printer  boys, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a party  of  nine  yong  men  going  to  country  homes. 
That  loe  is  equal  to  such 

business  is  shown  by  the  following  interesting  letter,  which,  we  hope  he 
will  not  object  to  our  printing: 

LANGHORNE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA.,  Duly  1st,  '89. 

DEAR  MISS  ELY:  - When  we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  I did  as  you  directed 
me.  The  boys  and  myself  went  down  stairs  and  took  our  baggage  and  then 
I had  to  pay  $1.25  for  the  five  trunks  which  were  taken  to  Third  and  Berks 

Then  all  the  nine  boys  got  into  a street  car  and  I bought  exchange 
tickets  which  amounted  to  72  cents. 

At  the  station  I bought  three  tickets  to  Langhorne,  two  to  Woodbourne, 
one  to  Yardley,  and  three  to  Newtown. 

When  we  got  to  Third  and  Berks  I had  all  the  baggage  checked  to  the 
different  places. 

From  the  thirteen  dollars  which  you  gave  me  I have  left  $4.86,  but  I 
had  only  one  cent  of  my  own,  and  to  write  a letter  to  you  I have  taken  a 
cent  from  the  $4.88  which  leaves  $4.87. 

Pardon  me  for  stealing  that  one  cent  because  I had  to  arrange  it  some 
way  and  I concluded  that  I would  do  this  because  I knew  it  would  be  all 
right,  and  this  letter  had  to  be  written. 

Please  tell  me  what  shall  I do  with  the  money.  If  I have  to  send  it 
back,  tell  me  the  best  and  safest  way. 

I am  very  glad  that  I was  sent  to  this  delightful  home,  these  people 
are  so  kind  and  good  to  me. 

1 1 

Enigma . 

I am  composed  of  nine  letters. 

My  2,  3,  6 is  a small  animal  much  hated. 

My  1,  2,  5,  4 is  what  everybody  should  have. 

My  6,  5,  8,  9 is  found  in  the  sea. 

My  2,  7,  9 is  a bitter  herb. 

My  while  is  something  that  we  heard  about  last  Saturday  night  and  that 
if  we  do  not  have  we  must  try  very  hard  to  get,  or  lose  our  friends. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we  will 
give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15  Carlisle  India 
Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20  cents  when  sold  by 
itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived 
in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  or,  for 
the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still  more  marked 
contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress,  and  as  he  now 
looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay  postage. 
For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby,  Eunice. 
Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp  to 
pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis. 

For  more  info  see  http://www.epix.net/~landis 


"RE : Poem:  Forever  Cherokee  Free  Spirit"  

Date:  Wed,  4 Sep  2002  15:00:51  EDT 

From:  WhiteEagleLady@aol.com 

Sub j : Forever  Cherokee  Free  Spirit 

Mailing  List:  Tsalagi  <tsalagi@yahoogroups . com> 

Oh  Great  Spirit  help  me  always  to  speak  the  truth  quietly  to  listen 
with  an  open  mind  when  others  speak  and  to  remember  the  peace  that 
may  be  found  in  silence. 

FOREVER  CHEROKEE 

Why  did  they  do  it 
Please  help  me  understand 
Was  it  hatred  of  my  People 
They  made  many  promises 
Not  one  did  they  keep 
They  lied  with  a smile 
No  tear  did  they  weep. 

They  called  us  hostile  savages 
Because  our  skin  was  red 
They  vowed  they'd  never  stop 
Til  my  People  all  were  dead 

My  People  are  proud  warriors 
And  battled  hard  and  long 
But  the  fighting  only  brought 
The  singing  of  Death's  song. 

They  tried  many  ways 
To  destroy  all  the  Nations 
They  arrested  our  great  leaders 
And  put  us  on  Reservations. 

They  could  take  my  father's  land 
For  it  was  not  ours  to  give 
It  was  a gift  from  Grandfather 
Simply  a place  for  us  to  live. 

They  forbid  us  from  following 
All  the  Native  Ways 
But  belief  in  the  heart 
Can  never  be  taken  away 

Now  I walk  among  them 
Their  skin  the  same  as  me 
But  in  my  heart  and  spirit 
I am  Forever  Cherokee! 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Tue,  12  Nov  2002  06:32:34  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  25-December  1 

NOWEMAPA 

(November) 

(Welehu) 


25 

Be  grateful  for  the  ancestors  who  helped  shape  your  life. 

26 

In  every  conversation,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  listen. 

27 

The  pearl  is  a wondrous  creation  of  the  sea. 

28 

We  become  what  we  feel. 


29 


Time  is  merciful  to  those  who  do  not  worship  it. 

30 

Be  as  young  as  you  feel  in  your  dreams. 


KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

December  was  the  time  when  the  trailing  plants  died  down  and  the  south  wind, 
the  Kona,  prevailed. 

1 

May  your  spirit  be  filled  with  song  and  laughter. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  73-Year-Old  helps  revive  Forgotten  Language 


Date:  Tue,  29  Oct  2002  08:18:16  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

f ilename="TUTUTEN" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. imdiversity.com/villages/native/Article_Detail . asp?Article_ID=13452 

73-Year-Old  Helps  Revive  His  People's  Forgotten  Language 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Karen  Mccowan,  The  (Eugene)  Register-Guard 

Agness,  Ore.  (AP)  _ On  the  same  riverbank  where  Army  troops  burned  his 
great-grandfather's  village  in  1856,  Gilbert  Towner  on  a recent  weekend 
was  teaching  his  disappearing  native  language  to  a new  generation  of 
tribal  descendants. 

Ten  learners  from  all  over  the  Northwest  converged  here,  deep  in  the 
Coast  Range  canyons  of  the  Rogue  River.  Their  camping  chairs  formed  a 
semicircle  around  Towner,  a spare,  soft-spoken  Korean  War  veteran.  As  he 
smiled  at  a student,  crinkles  framed  his  gentle  eyes  like  tributaries  on  a 
map . 

The  very  way  he  pronounces  their  tribal  name  is  a reminder  that  Tututen 
is  a particularly  rare  jewel  among  the  treasure  trove  of  native  languages 
once  spoken  in  Oregon. 

Long  Anglicized  as  "Tu-TOOT-ni, " the  tribe's  name  is  "tu-tu-DE-NE"  in 
Towner's  soft,  deliberate  rendering. 

The  Tututni  _ "the  people  close  to  the  water"  _ were  among  a handful  of 
tribes  tucked  into  a linguistic  pocket  along  the  Southern  Oregon  Coast. 

For  centuries,  they  lived  in  autonomous  family  villages  and  spoke 
languages  more  akin  to  Navajo  or  Apache  than  other  Northwest  Indian 
tongues . 

Then  came  the  Rogue  River  Indian  War  of  1855-56  and  their  removal  to 
reservations  200  miles  north. 

After  150  years  of  displacement,  forced  resettlement  among  other  tribes 
and  government  "assimilation"  programs  that  brutally  punished  young 
speakers,  Tututen  hadn't  been  in  regular  use  for  decades.  Only  three  known 
"elder  speakers"  remain. 

Dust  this  summer,  the  language  was  declared  officially  dead. 


Lane  Community  College  instructor  Derry  Hall  and  others  had  organized  a 
Tututen  language  workshop  for  late  Dune. 

Towner  had  agreed  to  drive  more  than  600  miles  to  come  teach  the  tongue 
here  at  Singing  Springs  Resort  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rogue  and 
Illinois  rivers. 

But  the  73-year-old,  who  lives  in  Idaho  with  his  Nez  Perce  wife,  had  not 
regularly  spoken  Tututen  since  he  was  removed  from  his  Siletz  home  at  age 
5.  He  was  sent  to  Chemawa  Indian  School,  where  he  and  other  students 
remember  being  beaten  for  speaking  their  native  tongues. 

To  refresh  his  memory  before  the  Dune  workshop,  he  traveled  to  Siletz  to 
visit  another  speaker,  79-year-old  Eddie  Collins.  Towner's  uncle  by 
marriage,  Collins  had  spoken  Tututen  until  age  17,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II. 

But  the  visit  was  an  exercise  in  frustration.  It  had  been  too  long 
Towner  just  couldn't  remember  the  words.  The  only  other  known  speaker,  an 
89-year-old  woman,  had  declined  to  participate. 

"We  declared  Tututen  extinct,"  Hall  says. 

Nevertheless,  Towner  agreed  to  attend  the  Agness  workshop,  led  by  Dohn 
Medicine  Horse  Kelly  and  Wendy  Campbell  of  the  Intensive  Language  Project 
at  Carleton  University  in  Ottawa. 

"That's  when  things  came  together  almost  miraculously,"  Hall  says. 

"Wendy  and  Gilbert  started  going  through  oral  histories  on  old  tapes  and 
aluminum  records,  and  Gilbert  started  remembering  pronunciations  and 
rhythms.  Words  and  phrases  began  coming  back  to  him." 

It  was  an  intensive  two  weeks  for  the  15  participants,  with  some 
sessions  running  12  hours. 

"But,  by  the  end,  people  were  composing  sentences,  dialogue,  even  songs, 
" says  Hall.  "We  felt  Tututen  was  no  longer  extinct,  and  Gilbert  committed 
to  continue  teaching  it." 

So  Towner  again  made  the  long  drive  to  Agness  in  September,  the  same 
weekend  dozens  of  tribal  descendants  in  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Siletz  made  their  "Run  to  the  Rogue."  The  annual  event  retraces  in  reverse 
the  230-mile  Trail  of  Tears  their  exiled  ancestors  marched  up  the  coast  to 
Siletz  in  1856. 

For  Towner,  hearing  Tututen  on  the  tongues  of  young  people  again  was 
"momentous"  _ particularly  along  that  stretch  of  the  Rogue. 

The  language  sessions  met  just  upriver  from  the  fishing  village  where 
his  great-grandfather  served  as  war  chief,  just  downriver  from  the  canyons 
where  miners  and  other  advocates  of  "extermination"  ambushed  surrendering 
Indians . 

Like  other  native  tongues,  Tututen  is  a highly  metaphorical  language, 
characterized  by  vivid  word-picture  phrases. 

Consider  ' Ish-lelt ' a , ' the  term  for  twins. 

It  translates  "noses  stuck  together,"  according  to  a "Tututen  Lexicon" 
compiled  by  Humboldt  State  University  linguistics  professor  Victor  Golla. 

Praying  is  "talking  upwards." 

Pregnant  is  "belly-she  has." 

Towner  loves  Tututen 's  picturesque  nature. 

"When  you  describe  something,  it  creates  a much  more  vivid  picture  in 
your  mind  than  English  does,"  he  says. 

Towner's  experience  as  a native  speaker  _ even  seven  decades  removed  _ 
proved  the  key  to  reviving  Tututen,  says  Medicine  Horse  Kelly. 

"Gilbert  knows  the  sounds,"  he  says.  "Without  him,  the  project  would  not 
have  been  possible." 

That  Tututen  survives  at  all  is  a miracle.  More  than  two  dozen  native 
languages  were  once  spoken  in  Oregon.  Most  have  disappeared  or  are 
disappearing,  though  at  least  six  tribes  have  begun  active  language 
revival  programs. 

When  Towner's  ancestors  were  resettled  on  what  was  the  Siletz 
Reservation,  speakers  of  more  than  a dozen  different  languages  were  forced 
to  live  together  without  the  resources  promised  them  by  treaty.  Under  such 
circumstances,  everyone  had  to  abandon  their  native  language  to  talk  with 
other  community  members  as  they  struggled  together  for  survival. 

Towner  remembers  his  grandmother  walking  five  miles  into  town  each  day 
with  her  daughter. 


"About  halfway,  there  was  a meadow  where  they  would  flatten  out  the 
grass  and  sit  down  to  smoke  and  talk  in  our  language,"  he  says.  "When  they 
got  to  the  store,  my  grandmother  would  still  speak  it.  She  didn't  care  who 
was  around." 

Things  were  very  different  after  he  was  sent  to  the  Chemawa  boarding 
school  just  outside  Salem. 

"Whenever  they  heard  you  speak  your  language,  they  would  whip  you  with  a 
leather  strap,"  he  recalls. 

By  high  school,  he'd  accepted  his  fate  as  an  English-speaking  Chemawa 
student . 

"I  got  into  sports  and  really  liked  it  there,"  he  recounts. 

After  receiving  a purple  heart  in  Korea,  he  returned  to  Oregon,  at  one 
point  living  in  Springfield  and  working  in  logging  as  a choker-setter . 
Later,  he  would  work  as  a correctional  officer,  postal  worker  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  printer. 

Only  after  his  1983  retirement  did  he  grasp  the  impact  of  losing  his 
language . 

"The  language  was  dead  for  147  years  in  this  country,"  Towner  says.  "To 
be  able  to  bring  it  back  to  life  by  speaking  these  words  in  this  place 
makes  me  really  happy.  I can  feel  the  spirit  of  The  People.  They  are 
approving  very  highly." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2002  IMDiversity  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Nov  18  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 
You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 
Thu,  Nov  21,  9:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Nov  21,  6:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Nov  22,  3:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Nov  22,  12:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Nov  22,  9:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Nov  22,  6:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Nov  22,  3:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Nov  22,  12:00  PM  PT) 


First  Peoples'  TV:  Singing  our  Stories 

A visionary  journey  through  the  landscape  of  Native  North  American  music 
from  Tuscarora  singer/songwriter  Pura  Fe  to  pop  icon  Rita  Coolidge,  from 
Blackfoot  composer  Olivia  Tailfeathers  and  the  Old  Agency  Singers  to  the 
traditional  music  of  the  Zuni  011a  Maidens.  This  ground-breaking  film 
profiles  the  "First  Ladies"  of  indigenous  song  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
precious  musical  archive  they  preserve  and  celebrate.  Through  their 
language,  heritage  and  homelands,  the  stories  and  songs  of  the  women  link 
the  past  to  the  present  as  they  trace  the  voices  of  their  ancestors. 

"Singing  Our  Stories"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV"  series  made 
possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring 
Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

This  film  is  available  from  Vision  Maker  Video. 

A service  of  Native  American  Public  Telecommunications,  Inc. 
email:  VisionMaker@unl.edu 
FAX  (402)472-8675 
Phone  (402)472-3522 

"RE:  Native  America  Calling"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  18  Nov  2002  12:02:44  -0600 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Subj:  Flear  the  Nammys  Again  (Nov  20th  and  Nov  23rd)  + NAC  Topics 


+ Honoring  Our  Vets  + more  . . . 


1)  Hear  the  Nammys  Again:  November  Encore  Broadcasts 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  11/18  - 11/22 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle:  Honoring  Our  Vets 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  Features  Keith  Secola 

1)  Hear  the  Nammys  Again:  November  Encore  Broadcasts 

If  you  weren't  able  to  make  it  to  Milwaukee  for  the  5th  Annual  Native 
American  Music  Awards  on  September  7th , don't  worry. 

Let  American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite  (AIROS)  take  you  there  this  November. 
You  will  feel  like  you  are  there  when  you  listen  to  all  the  best  Nammy 
highlights  served  up  to  you  within  this  2-hour  feed  that  will  run  on 
AIROS.org  Wednesday,  November  20,  2002  2 - 4pm  ET  and  Saturday,  November 
23,  2002  9 - 11pm  ET. 

AIROS  producers  Dim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  and  Barbara  Dersey 
(Menominee/Potawatomi)  of  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  will  bring  you  all  the 
highlights  of  the  entertainment  event  of  the  year  in  Indian  Country. 

Dim  and  Barb  will  take  you  to  the  22,000  seat  Marcus  Amphitheatre  located 
on  the  Indian  Summer  Festival  grounds  and  site  of  America's  largest  Native 
American  cultural  festival  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Hosted  by  Crystal  Gayle,  the  awards  show  features  over  30  awards 
presentations  and  ten  live  musical  performances,  including: 

Gary  Small  with  special  guest  Graham  Lear  of  Santana 

Micki  Free  of  Shalamar 

Dana,  2001  Best  Pop  Artist 

Martha  Redbone,  four  time  Nammy  nominee 

Cherokee  Nation  Children's  Choir 

Howard  Lyons 

AND  MORE  . . . 

A new  category  for  Best  Christian/Gospel  Recording  has  been  added  to  this 
year's  Nammy  Awards. 

This  feed  of  the  program  has  been  remixed  and  remastered  for  even  better 
sound  quality. 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  11/18  - 11/22 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 11/18:  Literacy  in  Native  America: 

Reading  and  writing  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  major  components  of  literacy. 
Unfortunately  many  of  our  Native  children  often  have  below  average  reading 
and  writing  scores.  The  Office  of  Indian  Education,  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  (NCAI)  and  the  National  Indian  Education  Association 
(NIEA)  announced  that  they  are  working  together  to  revive  a President  Bush 
executive  order  that  promotes  Indian  education.  How  much  emphasis  do  the 
executive  order  and  the  Leave  No  Child  Behind  Act  put  on  literacy  in  Native 
America?  How  do  we  get  our  Native  students  to  not  only  read  more  but  also 
gain  a lifetime  appreciation  for  books?  Invited  guests  include 
representatives  from  the  Morongo  Community  Library's  "Morongo  Rez  Readers" 
and  the  "If  I Can  Read  I Can  Do  Anything"  programs. 

TUE  - 11/19:  Privatizing  the  Internet: 

The  World  Wide  Web  and  the  Internet  were  developed  to  make  communication 
between  computer  networks  uniform  for  military  purposes.  Today,  people  buy, 
sell,  talk  and  learn  at  the  tap  of  a mouse  key.  There  have  been  efforts  to 
control  use  of  the  web.  If  it's  not  for  collecting  lost  taxes,  then  it's 
for  censoring  free  speech  and  controlling  pornography.  Recent  decisions  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  are  restricting  Internet  service 
providers  access  to  cable  Internet  networks.  How  does  this  impact  Native 
communities  and  their  use  of  the  Internet?  Will  the  digital  divide  get  even 
wider?  Guests  include  Mark  Wahl,  Center  for  Digital  Democracy. 

WED  - 11/20:  Tribes  & the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense: 

As  the  U.S.  gears  up  for  war  in  Iraq,  more  and  more  direct  and  indirect 


resources  are  being  committed  to  America's  military  machine.  The  Department 
of  Defense  already  has  an  Indian  incentive  program  that  encourages 
contractors  to  subcontract  with  tribes  and  Indian  owned  businesses.  Are 
tribal  nations  already  under  contract  with  defense?  Are  other  tribal 
communities  ready  and  willing  to  put  their  time  and  energy  into  the  war 
efforts?  What  kind  of  work  have  tribes  done  in  the  past  for  the  DOD  and 
what  are  their  prospects  for  the  future?  Guests  include  Pete  Homer, 
President/CEO  of  the  National  Indian  Business  Association. 

THU  - 11/21:  Evictions  in  Oneida  Country: 

A housing  beautification  code  established  on  the  Oneida  reservation  has  led 
to  the  filing  of  a United  States  Federal  Civil  Rights  complaint  under  the 
Indian  Civil  Rights  Act.  Nineteen  members  of  the  Oneida  Nation  filed  the 
complaint  on  November  13,  2002.  According  to  the  complaint,  Oneida  leader 
Arthur  Ray  Halbritter  and  others  have  denied  the  plaintiffs'  of  their  human 
and  civil  rights.  Are  the  Oneida  tribal  members'  claims  valid  and  are  they 
being  treated  unjust,  or  do  they  just  not  want  to  comply  with  the  new  code? 
Invited  guests  include  representatives  from  the  Plaintiffs  and  Arthur  Ray 
Halbritter  of  the  Oneida  Nation. 

FRI  - 11/22:  Skin  Walkers: 

The  characters  of  Dim  Chee  and  Doe  Leaphorn,  the  Navajo  gumshoe  team,  come 
together  on  film  in  the  PBS  presentation  of  this  made  for  TV  movie.  These 
two  Native  police  officers  take  on  mystery  and  murder,  based  on  the  Tony 
Hillerman  crime  novel  "Skinwalers . " Director  Chris  Eyre  takes  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  Roosevelt  Bitsie  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  transforms  it 
into  a Native  whodunit.  But  the  issue  of  death  has  brought  up  criticism 
from  traditional  factions  in  the  Indian  community.  Are  certain  taboos  to  be 
avoided  in  different  forms  of  entertainment?  Is  the  story  respectful  of 
Native  beliefs?  Invited  guests  include  Author  Tony  Hillerman,  Wes  Studi 
(Doe  Leaphorn),  Adam  Beach  (Dim  Chee),  Director  and  Chris  Eyre. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle:  Honoring  Our  Vets 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  listeners  will  hear  continued  honors  for 
our  Native  Veterans;  those  Ogitchidah  and  Ogitchidah-Kwe,  Indian  men  and 
women  warriors,  who  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  us. 

We  begin  with  the  mixed  musical  idioms  of  pow  wow  and  jazz  with  the  Chief 
Cliff  Singers  and  jazz  composer  Don  Pullen  and  "Eagle  Staff  is  First." 

Dine'  Radmilla  Cody  inspires  all  Americans  with  her  Native  tongue 
recordings  of  "America  The  Beautiful"  and  "God  Bless  America." 

Lakota  Thunder  continues  by  honoring  "World  War  I Veterans." 

Brule'  contributes  two  great  songs  honoring  our  vets;  "Brave  Hearts"  and 
"Warrior's  Song." 

lay  Begay  also  sings  us  two  songs,  "Soldier  Boys"  and  "Code  Talkers." 
Composer  Peter  Buffet's  new  "Ojibwe"  CD  includes  music  and  song  germane  to 
today's  program,  "Seventh  Fire,"  "Words  are  Songs"  and  "Walking  the  Path." 
The  LCO  Soldier's  Drum  of  Lac  Court  O'reilles  in  Wisconsin  offers  an  "Air 
Force  Song. " 

Mohicanuck,  Bill  Miller  adds  his  honors  with  his  compelling  rendition  of 
"Brave  Heart." 

Next  week,  VOICES  takes  you  on  a tour  of  the  Aircraft  Carrier  USS  Nimitz  as 
honoring  our  Indian  veterans  continues. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 11/18:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 11/19:  4am 
Saturday  - 11/23:  3pm 
Sunday  - 11/24:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 11/25:  4am 

4)  alterNative  Voices 

This  week  on  alterNative  Voices'  Vernon  volunteers  to  be  a contestant  on 
Survivor  III  - on  the  REZ.  Hear  the  qualifications  and  the  prize! 

News  stories  include  the  women's  drum  group  dropping  suit  against  St. 

Thomas  University  in  St.  Paul,  MN;  the  first  Native  football  player  for  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  in  1897  and  the  'big  bird'  sighting  in  Alaska. 

This  week's  music  mix  has  Bill  Miller's  holiday  release,  Douglas  Blue 
Feather,  the  Little  Wolf  Band,  Brule  and  Spirit  Nation. 


Check  our  events  calendar  online  anytime  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  11/20:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  11/21:  4am 
Saturday  11/23:  6pm 
Sunday  11/24:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  11/25:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  Features  Keith  Secola 

Keith  Secola  is  like  your  cool  big  brother  --  good  stories,  wise  insights, 
great  jokes  and  wherever  he  is,  it's  a party.  Keith  will  be  our  featured 
artist  on  Earthsongs  when  we  revisit  our  "Lunch  with  Keith"  from  this  time 
last  year  in  Albuquerque.  And  host  Gregg  McVicar  will  bring  us  a flavorful 
assortment  of  modern  Native  side  dishes  from  Brent  Michael  Davids,  Derry 
Alfred  and  the  Medicine  Beat,  Without  Rezervation,  Ronnie  Spector  and  Marc 
Nad jiwan . 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  11/21:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  11/22:  4am 
Saturday  11/23:  4pm 
Sunday  11/24:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  11/25:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Nov  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  Presents: 

Our  First  Annual 

Indian  Market  and  Native  American  Craft  Fair 

American  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts-Entertainment- 
Native  Food-Demonstrations 
December  4-7,  2002 
Where? 

On  the  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  reservation 
located  12  miles  south  of  Moulton,  AL  and  3 miles 
east  of  Flighway  33  in  the  Bankhead  National  Forest 
on  forest  road  244  which  is  just  North  of  the  fire 
tower. 

Admission  $2.00  per  person  over  16  years  of  age 
Dust  in  Time  for  Your  Christmas  Shopping 

Vendor  Space  Available  $15.00  per  day 
American  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  will  apply 
and  be  enforced 


For  more  information  write: 
Cherokee  River  Indian  Community 
Dept.  10 

1060  County  Road  67 
Moulton,  AL 


or  call: 

Steve  Bison 
256-292-3423  or 
Kleita  Bagwell 
256-292-3984 


email:  mail@cnic.org 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Joanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 
Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo. com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Updated  18  October  2002 

December  2002 

December  7 - Cherokee  Clothing  Class  and  Adams  Corner  Christmas 
Location:  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  456-6007. 

December  15  - Powwow  Photograph  Exhibit 

Location:  Sam  Noble  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  325-4712. 

December  21  - Winter  Solstice  Walk 

Location:  Spiro  Mounds  Archaeological  Center,  Spiro,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  962-2062. 

December  31  - New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society  New  Year's  Eve  Dance 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7935. 

January  2003 

January  18  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  the  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland,  Montana. 
Doors  open  at  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Evening  feed  for  participants, 
dancing  resumes  at  5:30  pm. 

MC,  Don  Hockeberry; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Cades  Gap; 

Northern  Drums,  Oak  Leaf  Singers  and  Bum  Kneez. 

Traders  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14; 


Vendors  contact  Linda  Coates  (410)  885-2800. 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 
This  page  updated  Updated  18  October  2002 

November  21  - 23,  2002 

2nd  Annual  National  Lands  Managers  Gathering 
Vancouver,  BC 

705-657-7660  or  250-828-9732 

November  27  - December  1 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Ron  or  Catherine  (519)  751-0040 

Dec.  2 - 6,  2002 

Native  Welleness  Centre,  San  Diago,  Ca 
(503)  666  - 7669  Hillene  Joseph 

December  5-8,  2002 

The  6th  Annual  Aiokpachi  Tashka  Sepokni  Pow  Wow 

Held  in  Leesburg  Florida 

Location:  Hwy  27  South  of  Leesburg  Florida 

Information:  Marvin  T.  Silver  Fox  (352)  326-9294 

E-Mail  LeesburgPowwow@aol.com  Tom  Wolfeyes:  cell  (352)603-4070 

E-Mail:  magna700@atlantic.net 

December  26,  2003  to  January  4,  2004 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 

10  day  multicultural  event  showcasing  and  sharing  of  songs,  dances,  foods, 
arts  & crafts,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  each  unique  nation. 

An  event  to  inspire  the  youth  as  they  enter  into  the  21st  century. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  USA 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 
POBox  27626 

Tucson,  Arizona  85726-7626  USA 
Contact:  www.usaindianinfo.org 

February  4,  2003 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 
Vancouver  Convention  & Exhibition  Centre,  999  Canada  Place 
Youth  registrations : Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf . ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 
Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 
Updated  Download:  Updated  18  October  2002 


This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 


We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

February  23,  2003:  1st  annual  Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Marysville  Youth  Civic  Center,  Marysville,  California. 

For  information  call:  530-749-6196  or  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 

April  24  -26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow 
in  Forest  City,  Arkansas. 

For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295-3675 
or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  18  October  2002 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

December  6th  - 8th,  2002 
29  Palms  Band  Powwow 

Trump  29  Casino  (formerly  Spotlight  29) 

Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 

Please  note-all  dates  in  this  calendar  are  advisory  in  nature.  Event  times, 
locations,  dates  etc  change  without  notice.  None  of  these  events  are 
produced  by  us.  Call  ahead  to  make  sure  that  this  information  is  correct. 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

NOVEMBER  2002 

22-24  Pahrump  Social  Powwow.  Petrack  Park,  Pahrump,  NV. 

Info:  (775-727-5800  or  (866)  722-5800. 

22-24  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Center  of  South  Carolina  Powwow. 

lamil  Temple,  Columbia,  SC.  Info:  (803)  790-8214 
28-29  32nd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indian  Thanksgiving  powwow  . 5811  lack 
Springs  Rd.,  Atmore,  Alabama  36502  (251)  368-9136 


29-Dec  1 36th  Annual  La  Indian  Heritage  Assn  Powwow.  Hidden  Oaks  Camp 
Ground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  1-800-359-0940 
29-Dec  1 Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival.  Sky  Dome,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Info:  (519)  751-0040 

DECEMBER  2002 

7 Dighton  Winter  Social.  Dighton  Council  Hall,  Digton,  MA. 

Info:  (508)  880-6887 

7 Cherokee  Clothing  Class  & Adams  Corner  Christmas.  Tahlequah,  Cherokee 
Heritage  Center,  Info:  918-456-6007 
14-15  14th  Annual  North  American  Native  Arts  Festival.  Vancouver 
Aboriginal  Friendship  Center,  Vancouver,  BC,  Canada. 

Info:  (604)  253-1020.  www.geocities.com/kakilani2000/nativeartsfestival 

21  3rd  Annual  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 

Marysville,  WA.  Info:  (360)  651-3400 

27  Brave  Dog  Society  Powwow.  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Standoff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Info:  (403)  737-3163 

28- 31  In  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Year  Powwow.  White  Earth  Community  Center, 
Naytahwaugh,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749 

31  New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation 
Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  New  Year's  Eve  Dance.  Oklahoma  City, 

Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7935 

29- 3an  1 Toppenish  Creek  New  Year's  Powwow.  Long  House,  White  Swan,  WA. 
Info:  (509)  865-5121  ext  4304. 

3ANUARY  2003 

18  Morning  Star  Powwow.  John  Carroll  School  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland, 

Info:  Gary  Scholl  - 410-838-8333  exl4; 

Traders  contact  Linda  Coates  - 410-885-2800. 

25  Dighton  Intertribal.  Council  Hall,  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887 
25  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

FEBRUARY  2003 

2-16  American  Indian  Expo.  Flamingo  Travellodge,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900 

22  11th  AnnualRed  Creek  Mid-winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 

22  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

22  North  Carolina  School  Powwow.  Charles  R.  Eilber  Center,  Durham,  NC. 

Info:  (919)  286-3366 

MARCH  2003 

14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies. 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 

Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  lones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 


http : //www. geocities . com/ j ust alittleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 


APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

3ULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Sheila  Cazzoli,  SAHa  Kahahyuhes,  Dodie  Finstead,  Carter  Camp,  Gary  Smith, 
Alice  Perkins,  Sue  Buck, Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dianne  Mountain,  Janet  Smith, 
Chris  Spotted  Eagle,  Justice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network, 

Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  White  Eagle  Lady,  Barbara  Landis, 

AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite),  Raven  Davis 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Nov  26  20:58:15  2002 

Date:  27  Nov  2002  01:56:53  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.048 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cherokee  nvda  tsiyahloha/harvest  moon 
Mohawk  kentenhko:wa/moon  of  much  poverty 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
Native  Lifeways,  Native  American  Chat,  TribalLaw,  Chiapas95-English , 
ndn-aim,  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  and  INDIAN  Heritage  Mailing  Lists; 
A-INFOS  News  Service;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 


The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 
of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Our  elders  talk  about  the  spiritual  battle  that's  been  going  on  for 
a long  time.  Industrialization  has  always  wanted  to  control  the  land, 
control  the  people.  That's  going  on  today." 

"I  believe  that  globalization  is  part  of  that.  Globalization  places  no 
value  in  people,  no  value  in  religious  and  spiritual  principles,  no 
value  in  the  protection  of  the  commons.  Spiritual  values  tie  us  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Mother  Earth,  the  plants,  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things." 

"When  we  lose  that  understanding,  industry,  development, and  globalization 
can  do  what  they  want  to  do,  because  there  are  no  values  behind  their 
structures.  Globalization  has  created  a system  of  corporate  ownership 
above  the  importance  of  plants,  living  things,  and  humans." 

Tom  Goldtooth,  National  Director,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

t so  that  my  forefathers  I 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  .+ 

j Dourney  | 

[ The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 

l | 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Sincere  thanks  goes  to  Vernon  Cawker  for  the  addition  of  Pima  to  the 
newsletter  banner.  Mr.  Cawker,  now  living  in  Denver,  grew  up  on  the 
Pima  Reservation. 

If  you  wish  to  have  your  nation  represented  in  the  banner,  just  email 
me  at  gars@nanews.org  or  lanet  at  owlstar@speakeasy . org  or  on  her 
website  http://www.owlstar.com  with  the  equivalent  in  your  tribal  tongue 
of  "news  of  the  People".  There  are  over  500  federally  recognized  tribes. 
Only  a handfull  are  honored  here. 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


Again,  the  author  of  this  week's  editorial  view  is  my  half-side,  lanet. 

Irony  --  in  the  same  week  PBS  features  Navajo  police  as  heroes  in  the 
first  truly  Native  feature  --  New  Mexico  cops  announce  they  want  police 
powers  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  (see  story  below).  There's  no  nicer 
way  to  put  it  than  this:  sovereignty  either  doesn't  mean  a thing  to  New 
Mexico  law  enforcement,  or  New  Mexico  is  intentionally  trying  to  erode 
tribal  sovereignty  (and  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a state  or  the  U.S. 
has  tried  to  do  that).  New  Mexico  authorities  claim  Navajo  aren't 
compentent  to  catch  rustlers,  so  they  should  be  delighted  that  the  state, 
with  its  superior  manpower  and  better  equipment  has  generously  offered  to 
"help . " 

The  Navajo  wisely  aren't  falling  for  that  one.  Perhaps  they  see  this 
encroachment  for  what  it  is  --  one  step  toward  rendering  the  Navajo  nation 
just  another  county  to  be  taxed  and  regulated  by  the  state.  They 
certainly  see  (and  have  suggested)  that  there  are  already  ways  established 
to  manage  jurisdictional  conflicts,  if  the  state  chose  to  use  them. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  Navajo  see  beneath  the  obvious  sovereignty  problem  to 
others  lying  there  waiting  to  do  harm.  We  do  have  past  history  to  inform 
us.  Over  a hundred  years  ago,  the  U.S.  government  decided  Indians  weren't 
competent  to  manage  their  properties  and  the  resources  on  them  --  so  the 
Great  White  Fathers,  in  their  wisdom  and  kindness,  created  the  BIA  trust 
system  to  provide  more  capable  administrators  to  manage  properties  for 
Indian  people.  We  see  how  well  that's  working  out.  It's  hard  to  tell 
which  is  creating  the  biggest  money  drain  --  the  incompetents,  the  crooks, 
or  the  liars  and  yes-men  trying  to  cover  the  incompetents'  and  the  crooks' 
tracks  (it's  no  wonder  former  Deputy  Secretary  McCaleb  was  so  stressed  he 
had  to  quit,  and  no,  I'm  not  going  to  speculate  which  category<ies>  he 
falls  into) . 

Part  of  the  problem  even  the  New  Mexico  authorities  point  to  when  they 
suggest  that  Navajo  Law  Enforcement  can't  adequately  police  their  land  is 
underfunding.  It's  no  wonder  funding  is  a problem.  The  Nation's  treasury 
has  been  undermined  by  efforts  to  tide  their  people  over  as  they  tried  to 
survive  a year  of  no  income  due  to  unpaid  trust  leases. 

Many  Navajo  STILL  have  not  seen  the  first  trust  revenue  check  since  a 
year  ago,  when  Interior  Secretary  Norton  turned  off  the  computers.  Yes, 
she  was  forced  to  do  so  initially,  but  isn't  it  odd  that  every  single 
agency  and  function  of  the  Interior  has  since  been  restored  to  normal 
function ...  except  the  payment  of  money  owed  to  individual  Indians?  And 
isn't  it  worrisome  that  an  entire  federal  agency  can  be  crippled  for  a 
year  by  simply  forcing  their  computers  offline?  I'm  especially  concerned 
that  any  federal  agency  admits  they  can't  find  a way  to  deter  hackers 
after  a year  of  trying.  If  the  Interior  Department  can't  do  it,  why 
should  I trust  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  IRS  or  "homeland 
security,"  which  now  wants  ALL  my  records  and  secrets,  and  promises  to 
keep  them  safe  and  secure? 

A modest  suggestion:  Gale  Norton  could  quit  pouting  and  pay  the  Navajo 
individuals  and  tribe  the  lease  income  she's  already  collected  for  the 
resources  taken  from  their  land.  Most  likely  the  Navajo  Nation  would 
then  have  the  resources  to  afford  more  and  better  equipped  cops,  and  then 
maybe  the  rustlers  could  be  caught  by  Navajo  police,  as  they  should  be, 
and  put  in  the  Navajo  pokey  where  they  belong. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 


However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 


They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 


other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 


We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 


Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

-=-=-=-  ***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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RE:  Oldest  Chitimatcha  Tribe  Member  Dies 


Date:  Wed  20  Nov,  2002  08:54:09  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" LESTER  DARDEN" 

http://vh80299.vh8.infi.net/html/CDC03453-95DE-42AA-8376-5FB7B41A72A2.shtml 

Oldest  Chitimatcha  tribe  member  dies 
Todd  Billiot 
November  20,  2002 

CHARENTON  - Lester  Darden,  94,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Chitimatcha  tribe, 
died  Monday  of  natural  causes. 

A retired  worker  at  a nearby  carbon  plant,  Darden  was  known  on  the 
reservation  as  a devoted  husband  who  took  care  of  his  bedridden  wife  for 
many  years  until  her  death,  said  Tribal  Chairman  Alton  LeBlanc  on  Tuesday. 

Outside  of  the  reservation,  Darden  is  known  as  the  namesake  of  the 
popular  Mr.  Lester's  steakhouse  at  Cypress  Bayou  Casino  on  the  tribe's 
reservation  in  Charenton. 

Darden  was  born  in  1908,  during  an  era  when  American  Indians  in 
Louisiana  were  swindled  out  of  their  land  and  widely  discriminated  against. 

According  to  American  historians,  the  Chitimatcha  tribe  dates  back  to  at 
least  1682  when  Robert  Cavelier,  sieur  de  La  Salle  explored  the  Delta 
region  of  south  Louisiana,  and  possibly  back  to  the  explorations  of 
Hernando  DeSoto  from  1539  to  1542.  The  tribe  was  formally  recognized  in 
1917  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"He  knew  so  much  history  just  because  he  lived  so  much  of  it,"  LeBlanc 
said.  "He  believed  in  carrying  on  the  legends  and  stories  and  liked 
talking  about  the  old  days." 

Through  the  years,  at  election  time  for  tribal  council  and  chairman, 
young  candidates  would  often  seek  out  Darden's  advice. 

"He  insisted  you  spend  time  with  him  if  you  ran  for  office,"  LeBlanc 
said.  "And  you  definitely  wanted  his  blessing." 

Darden  liked  to  smoke  cigarettes,  drink  beer,  and  eat  a meal  of  boiled 
salt  meat,  boiled  potatoes  and  green  beans,  said  47-year-old  LeBlanc,  who 
knew  Darden  all  of  his  life.  Darden  lived  next  door  to  LeBlanc 's 
grandfather,  close  to  Bayou  Teche. 

"People  always  asked  him  the  secret  to  longevity,  and  he  said  if  you 
drink  three  beers  a day,  you  would  have  a long  life,"  LeBlanc  said. 

At  Mr.  Lester's  steakhouse,  the  staff  kept  a stock  of  Darden's  favorite 
beer  on  hand.  Old  Milwaukee,  even  though  few  customers  ordered  the  brew 

Darden  was  especially  fond  of  his  baby  blue  Chrysler  Imperial.  Even 
after  he  gave  up  driving  two  years  ago,  Darden  took  special  care  of  the 
car,  LeBlanc  said. 

Darden  was  the  oldest  son  of  Lucy  Darden,  the  onetime  matriarch  of  the 
tribe.  He  did  not  have  any  children. 


Visiting  hours  are  from  8 a.m.  to  11  a.m.  today  at  Ibert's  Mortuary  in 
nearby  Franklin,  followed  by  a service  at  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Charenton,  and  burial  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Advertiser/South  Louisiana  Publishing  - A Gannett  Co 

"RE : Norris  Skenandore"  

Date:  Mon  25  Nov,  2002  08:23:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" NORRIS  SKENANDORE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. green bay pressgazette. com/news/ archive/local_7248803 . shtml 

Oneida  tribal  leader  Skenandore  dies  at  87 
Nov.  25,  2002 
By  Thomas  Rozwadowski 
trozwado@greenbaypressgazette . com 

A celebrated  World  War  II  veteran  and  member  of  several  Oneida  Tribe  of 
Indians  groups,  Norris  "Skinny"  Skenandore  died  Saturday  night  at  his 
residence  following  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  87. 

Kerry  Skenandore  said  his  father's  time  as  a barber  in  downtown  Green 
Bay  allowed  him  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  "upper  echelon"  - city  aldermen, 
judges,  lawyers  and  postmasters. 

Kerry  Skenandore  said  his  father's  clout  helped  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  Oneida  Tribe's  Industrial  Development  Committee,  which  helped 
develop  31  acres  of  tribal  land  on  West  Mason  Street.  Norris  Skenandore 
was  also  a member  of  the  Oneida  Trust  and  Enrollment  committees  and  the 
Oneida  Investigative  Task  Force.  "He  was  a do-er,"  his  son  said.  "He  lived 
a good  life." 

Norris  Skenandore  was  born  in  Oneida.  In  1940,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  would  receive  five  battle  stars  - one  for  each  battle  he  was  in  - 
during  World  War  II  service  in  the  South  Pacific  as  a member  of  the  Red 
Arrow/32nd  Division. 

In  1997,  Norris  Skenandore  was  honored  for  his  wisdom  and  years  of 
service  to  the  Oneida  tribe  and  received  the  Oneida  Eagle  staff. 

Kerry  Skenandore  said  the  staff  would  be  brought  to  his  father's  funeral 
on  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Greenbay  Press-Gazette. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Nov  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

November  22,  2002 

Waste  na  Lynn  Thunder  (To  Love) 

Waste  na  Lynn  Thunder  (To  Love),  infant  daughter  of  Brian  Thunder  and 
Geraldine  F.  Dumarce  was  born  and  died  on  Nov.  16,  2002  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
November  26,  2002 
Klo  L.  Redfox 

Klo  L.  Redfox,  19,  of  St.  Michael,  ND  died  early  Friday  morning,  Nov.  22 
2002  from  injuries  sustained  in  a motor  vehicle  accident. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  at  2 p.m.  at  the 


Bdecan  Presbyterian  Church,  rural  Tokio,  ND.  Rev.  Enwright  Bighorn  will 
officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Bdecan  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  at  the  Recreation 
Center  in  Tokio  beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at  7 
p.m.  Deacon  Tony  McDonald  will  lead  the  Rosary. 

Active  Pallbearers  will  be,  Robert  and  loel  Redfox,  lay  Littlewind, 

Barry  DeMarrias,  Made  Longie  and  Margo  Gourd.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be 
Wendy  Yankton,  Cody  Brown,  Misti  Paul,  Brooke  Black,  Emerald  Robertson, 
Willow  Roulette,  Alyssa  Cavanaugh,  Tamara  Whitetail,  Brent  DeMarrias,  leff 
Whiteshield,  Sam  Merrick,  lr.,  Lydell  Merrick,  Robbi  McKay,  lohn  Tollefson 
Clarence  Longie,  Ermen  Brown,  lr.  Hernando  lerome,  Amanda  lerome,  Rebecca, 
Richard  and  Rosezina  LaFromboise  and  all  of  her  cousins. 

Klo  Lynn  Redfox  was  born  Dec.  7,  1982  in  Devils  Lake,  ND,  the  daughter 
of  Kenneth  Gourd  and  Miriam  Redfox.  She  grew  up  in  the  Tokio  and  St. 
Michael  communities  attending  schools  at  Four  Winds  and  graduated  from 
High  School  at  Warwick.  Klo  was  now  attending  Little  Hoop  Community 
College  in  Fort  Totten.  She  was  a volunteer  fire  fighter  here  and  also 
worked  in  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  She  was  now  making  her  home  in  St. 
Michael,  ND. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Brooke  and  Kaysen  Redfox  both  of  Tokio 
ND;  special  friend,  Naiches  Red  Eagle  of  Devils  Lake;  father,  Kenneth 
(Angie)  Gourd  of  Tokio;  sisters,  Kim  Gourd  of  Tulsa,  OK,  LaLana  Gourd  of 
Tulsa,  Kara  Longie  of  Tokio,  Amber  Gourd  of  St.  Michael,  Ashley  Redfox  of 
Tokio;  and  brothers,  lake,  Kyle  and  Tyson  Redfox  all  of  Tokio,  Kenneth 
Gourd,  lr.  of  Hulbert,  OK,  Russell  Gourd  of  Tahlequah,  OK,  and  Cameron 
Feather  of  Fort  Totten.  Several  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  also  survive. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Miriam  (CoCo)  Redfox;  brother, 
Kerry  Gourd;  and  grandparents,  Archie  and  Gertrude  Redfox  and  lake  and 
Melvina  Gourd. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

November  20,  2002 
Verla  Mae  Knight 

MANDERSON  - Verla  Mae  Knight,  50,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  16, 
2002,  in  Manderson. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Michael  Knight,  Number  Four  Community,  Pine 
Ridge;  two  daughters,  Dana  Knight  and  lamie  Knight,  both  of  Pine  Ridge; 
five  brothers,  lohn  Knight,  Kyle,  David  Knight,  Salt  Lake  City,  Earl  lanis 
and  George  lanis,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Louie  lanis.  Pine  Ridge;  four 
sisters,  Brenda  Protector  and  Betty  lanis,  both  of  Manderson,  Ioann  Tall, 
Porcupine,  and  Norma  lanis.  Rapid  City;  and  six  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  22,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev 
Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

loseph  Eugene  Rodriquez  Lamont 

RAPID  CITY  - loseph  Eugene  Rodriquez  Lamont,  26,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday 
Nov.  18,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  following  a car  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  losephine  Rodriquez,  Rapid  City;  his 
father,  Steve  Lamont,  Pine  Ridge;  his  stepfather,  Doug  Fast  Horse,  Rapid 
City;  one  daughter,  Arissia  Good  Shield  Rodriquez,  Rapid  City;  five  half- 
brothers,  Thomas  Fast  Horse  and  Dwight  Pawnee  Leggins,  both  of  Rapid  City, 
Waylon  Lamont  and  Derek  Lamont,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Franklin  Lamont, 
Manderson;  two  stepbrothers,  Kevin  Fast  Horse  and  Shannon  Fast  Horse,  both 
of  Rapid  City;  and  six  half-sisters,  Michelle  Fast  Horse,  Montana,  and 
Stephanie  Lamont,  lamie  Lamont,  Patricia  Lamont,  Stevian  Lamont  and 
Latonna  Lamont  all  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A wake  will  begins  at  5 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  21,  with  a 7 p.m.  rosary 
service,  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City. 


Traditional  services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  22,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center,  with  Charles  Fast  Horse  officiating.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  St.  Isaac  Hogues  Catholic  Church  in  Rapid  City,  with  the  Rev. 
John  Hatcher  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  21,  2002 

Fayth  Yellow  Bird-Steele-Watson 

HANCEVILLE,  Ala.  - Fayth  Yellow  Bird-Steele-Watson,  54,  Hanceville,  died 
Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  2002,  in  Cullman. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Buffalo  Yellow  Bird,  Bluntsville;  two 
daughters,  Theresa  Watson  and  Tracy  Strickland,  both  of  Bluntsville;  two 
brothers,  Richard  Yellow  Bird,  Cuny  Table,  S.D.,  and  Charles  Yellow  Bird, 
Gallup,  N.M.;  five  sisters,  Cleo  Herrera  and  Linda  Yellow  Bird,  both  of 
Minneapolis,  Mary  Exendine,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Sandra  Yellow  Bird,  Rapid 
City,  and  Myla  Yellow  Bird,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  six  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  in  Red  Shirt 
School  Gym  in  Red  Shirt  Table,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  25,  at  the  school  gym,  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  and  Mr.  Clyde  Red  Shirt  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt  Table. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  26,  2002 

Corina  M.  Villarreal 

MANDERSON  - Corina  M.  Villarreal,  3,  Manderson,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  21, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City,  as  a result  of  a house  fire. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Lisa  Villarreal,  Manderson;  seven  sisters, 
Yolanda  Villarreal,  Oneida,  N.Y.,  Tamara  Villarreal,  Patricia  Villarreal 
and  Lucy  Seda,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Frances  Villarreal-Gibbons, 

Rosalinda  Villarreal  and  Jovita  Seda,  all  of  Manderson;  one  adopted  sister 
Lisa  Ladeaux-Looks  Twice,  Manderson;  and  five  brothers,  George  Villarreal, 
Rapid  City,  Leo  Villarreal  and  Rico  Seda,  both  of  Alliance,  Neb.,  and 
Efren  Gonzales  and  Sylvester  Gonzales,  both  of  Idaho. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  at  Wounded 
Knee  District  School  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev 
Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  20,  2002 

Senovia  M.  Garcia 

SENOVIA  M.  GARCIA  , 65,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  died  Friday  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  Jose  Guadalupe 
Garcia  and  Josephita  Garcia;  sister,  Terry  Garcia;  and  brother,  Marcelino 
Garcia . 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Kathleen  Montoya  and  husband  Adrian  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo;  three  grandchildren,  all  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  sister,  Mary 
Garcia  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  brothers,  Augustine  Garcia  of  San  Juan  Pueblo, 
and  Alex  Garnet  of  Albuquerque;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 
Services  have  been  held.  Burial  was  at  the  San  Juan  Cemetery. 

DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Andy  W.  Martinez  Jr. 

ANDY  W.  MARTINEZ  JR.  , 35,  of  Espanola,  died  Tuesday. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Charles  D.  Martinez;  his  paternal 
grandparents,  Juan  Delfin  and  Rosalia  Martinez;  and  his  maternal 


grandmother,  Lillian  Campbell. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  John  Thomas  and  Chanel  Marie  Martinez 
from  Nambe  Pueblo;  parents,  Andres  Wilbert  Martinez  Sr.  from  Tierra 
Amarilla  and  DeeAnna  Martinez  from  Santa  Fe;  a sister,  Lilliana  Montoya 
and  husband  Steve  Montoya  Dr.  from  Ojo  Caliente;  brothers,  Robert  Martinez 
and  Michael  Patrick  De  Vargas,  both  from  Espanola;  maternal  grandparents, 
Ernest  and  Eulalia  Newton  from  Espanola;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

November  21,  2002 
Reuben  D.  Martel 

Reuben  D.  Martel  died  on  November  15,  2002. 

Mr.  Martel,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  since  1955,  was  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe. 

He  was  born  at  Fort  Washakie,  WY  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
August  4,  1918. 

He  attended  boarding  schools  as  a child  and  was  graduated  from  high 
school  at  Lander,  WY.  He  went  on  to  study  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Montana . 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps  in  August,  1941  and 
served  through  December  of  1945.  He  worked  31  years  for  Leedshill- 
Herkenhoff,  Inc.,  an  Albuquerque  engineering  firm. 

Mr.  Martel  is  survived  by  daughters,  Doan  Martel  Ball  of  South  Bend,  IN, 
Elaine  Martel,  M.D.  of  Seattle,  WA,  and  Dulie  Martel  Dohnson  of  Las  Vegas, 
NV.  Also  surviving  are  sons-in-law,  Michael  Ball  and  Richard  Peet;  as  well 
as  three  grandchildren,  Dasper  and  Lily  Peet-Martel  and  Amara  Ball; 
surviving  siblings  are  sisters,  Catherine  LaDeunesse,  Doris  Miller  and 
Anita  Felter,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  brother,  Chris  Felter  of  Tulsa,  OK. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Catherine;  his  parents;  brothers, 
Franklin  and  Doseph  Martel;  and  sisters,  Adeline  Armour  and  Shirleen 
Snyder.  It  can  be  said  of  Reuben  Martel  that  those  who  met  him  remember 
their  time  with  him.  He  was  an  engaging  and  gregarious  person  who  shared 
freely  his  knowledge,  wit,  and  wisdom.  Throughout  his  life,  he  continued 
to  learn.  Among  other  things,  Reuben  had  a great  knowledge  of  the  land,  of 
horticulture,  and  of  Pueblo  Indian  culture.  He  read  constantly  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  He  was  an  avid  outdoorsman,  who  loved  both  hunting  and  fly 
fishing.  Reuben  truly  appreciated  the  people  in  his  life;  in  addition  to 
many  lifelong  friendships,  he  was  profoundly  devoted  to  his  wife  of  39 
years,  Catherine;  to  his  three  daughters;  and  in  his  later  years  to  his 
loving  grandchildren,  Dasper,  Lily,  and  Mari. 

Mr.  Martel's  remains  will  be  interred  at  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery  on 
Friday,  Danuary  3,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  next  to  those  of  his  wife,  Catherine. 
Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  in  Reuben  Martel's  name  to  the  Shoshone 
Higher  Education  Program  Tribal  Scholarship  Fund,  P.0.  Box  628,  Fort 
Washakie,  WY  82514. 

Cremation  arrangements  by  Sunrise  Society  of  New  Mexico,  891-8200 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

November  21,  2002 

Cecil  Padilla  Tso 

May  5,  1964  - Nov.  15,  2002 

Cecil  P.  Tso,  38,  of  Lake  Valley  and  recently  a resident  of  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.,  passed  away  Friday,  Nov.  15,  2002.  Cecil  was  of  the  Bit'ani  Clan 
and  for  Taheedlnii  Clan.  He  was  born  May  5,  1964,  in  Bloomfield,  the  son 
of  Dohnson  P.  Tso  and  Betty  P.  Tso. 

Cecil  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Brenda  Carr;  son,  Ethan  Tso;  daughter, 
Theresa  Tso;  stepdaughter.  Crystal  Carr  all  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  brothers, 
Gilbert  P.  Tso  and  wife,  Rebecca  of  Galatia,  111.,  Edison  P.  Tso  and  wife, 
Deborah  of  Lake  Valley,  and  Nelson  P.  Tso  and  wife,  Delores  of  Toadlena; 
sisters,  Etta  P.  Tso  and  Esther  P.  Tso,  both  of  Lake  Valley,  Edith  T. 
Vandever  and  husband,  Harry  also  of  Lake  Valley,  Rita  Tso  Fuentes-Vazquez 


of  West  Valley,  Utah,  and  Margaret  P.  Tso  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  2002,  at 
Lake  Valley  Church  of  God  with  Rev.  Jones  Benally  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Lake  Valley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harrison  Shorty,  Barry  Vandever,  Gilbert  Shorty, 
Jeremy  Shields,  Robert  Carr,  Raymond  Begay  and  Merrell  Shorty.  Alternate 
is  Emerson  Shorty.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Gilbert  P.  Tso,  Edison  P.  Tso, 
Nelson  P.  Tso,  Harry  L.  Vandever,  Brad  Upshaw,  Shemaiah  Vandever,  Preston 
Vandever,  Marcus  Tso,  Erickson  Tso,  Isaiah  Tso  and  Ferguson  Tso. 

Cecil  was  our  beloved  son,  brother,  husband  and  father  and  will  truly  be 
missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

November  26,  2002 

Keith  Earl  Yazzie 

Dec.  9,  1990  - Nov.  22,  2002 

Keith  Earl  Yazzie,  11,  of  Tocito,  passed  on  to  the  Lord  on  Friday,  Nov. 

22,  2002. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mom  and  dad,  Bessie  M.  and  Jimmy  Begay  of  Tocito; 
his  father.  Art  Chester,  and  paternal  grandparents  Arthur  and  Elsie 
Chester,  all  of  Cornfield,  Ariz.;  maternal  grandmother,  Betty  Jo  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Shaun  Miller,  Trahern  Iver  Yazzie,  Tommie  Yazzie  II  and  Lonnie  C. 
Begaye;  sisters,  Trinette  Heather  Hall,  Shaunacie  Kaye  Yazzie  and  Yonna  C. 
Begaye;  aunts,  Maye  Bigthumb,  Pearl  Thiele,  Leona  Zhonnie,  Cathy  Yazzie 
and  Carol  Roy;  uncles,  Freddie  Yazzie,  Floyd  Yazzie  and  Robert  Yazzie  Jr.; 
and  numerous  cousins. 

He  enjoyed  going  to  school,  church  and  mostly  stayed  home  to  play  with 
his  friends.  He  had  a humble  attitude  towards  life  and  was  very  grateful 
for  the  smallest  blessings  received. 

Keith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Kee  Yazzie  of 
Red  Valley,  Ariz.;  great-grandfathers,  Sam  Joe  and  Nakai  Chee  Begay;  and 
great-great  uncle,  Atwood  Chee. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  2002,  at 
Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  in  Shiprock. 

His  unexpected  passing  is  of  a great  shock  to  us  all.  We  will  greatly 
miss  him  and  his  joyful  bear  hugs. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

November  19,  2002 
Larry  Skeets 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Larry  Skeets,  33,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  20  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Father  Flann  O'Neil 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Skeets  died  Nov.  13  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Feb.  18,  1969  in  Gallup 
into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Jessica  Skeets  and  Lanair  Skeets  both 
of  Gallup;  sisters,  Eula  Tsinajinie  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  Lita  Arviso 
and  Emma  Skeets  both  of  Gallup. 

Skeets  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Bessie  Skeets. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  Arviso,  Kenneth  Bennett,  Delbert  Hicks, 

Alfred  Johnson,  Bobby  Johnson  and  Thomas  Johnson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

George  Martine  Sr. 

PINE  HILL  - Services  for  George  Martine  Sr.,  92,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Martine  Sr.  died  Nov.  17  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  June  15,  1910  in  Ramah 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Mary  B.  Cleveland 

LUPTON  - Services  for  Mary  B.  Cleveland,  76,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Cleveland  died  Nov.  17  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  16,  1926  in  the 
Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  26,  2002 
Rosa  Little  Charley 

Rosa  Little  Charley,  72,  of  Norman  died  Sunday  in  Midwest  City. 

She  was  born  Duly  2,  1930,  in  Cleveland  County,  to  William 
Pahlaytahsenay  and  Flora  (Alfred)  Polecat,  and  was  a life-long  resident  of 
Little  Axe. 

In  1959,  she  married  Charles  L.  Charley.  He  preceded  her  in  death  Feb.  9, 
1986. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  tribe. 

She  waspreceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  son,  one  daughter,  two 
brothers,  two  sisters  and  one  grandson. 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Carol  Dean  Mohawk  of  Newalla,  Pauline 
Harper  of  Sugartown,  La.,  Shirley  Haley  of  Shawnee,  Mary  Wabaunasee  of 
Tecumseh,  Duanita  Stinger  of  McLoud,  Sherri  Gullick  of  Wister,  Nancy 
Carlson  of  Howe,  Thelma  Wabaunasee  of  Tama,  Iowa,  and  Evelyn  Little 
Charley  of  Seminole;  a son,  Gary  Little  Charley  of  Little  Axe;  two 
stepdaughters,  Vickey  Ruimveld  of  Michigan  and  Sharon  Kane  of  Moore;  a 
sister,  Marie  Little  Charley  of  Little  Axe;  34  grandchildren;  15  great - 
-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  services  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  under  the  direction 
of  Cooper  Funeral  Hme  of  Tecumseh  with  Mareno  Wabaunasee  officiating. 

Tribal  rites  were  Monday  evening. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

November  19,  2002 

Doda  T.  Anderson  Dr. 

Mr.  Doda  Thomas  Anderson,  Dr.  60,  maintenance  worker  for  Aztec 
Danitorial  Service,  died  Saturday  at  his  residence. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  10:00  A.M.,  Wednesday  in  the  Delaware 
Indian  Cemetery  north  of  Dewey  with  Mr.  Robert  Hamm  officiating.  Graveside 
services  and  interment  will  be  directed  by  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home. 

Doda  Thomas  Anderson,  Dr.  was  born  on  Danuary  2,  1942  at  Claremore  the 
son  of  Doda  Thomas  and  Duanita  Pearl  (Wells)  Anderson.  He  was  a life 
resident  of  this  area.  He  had  worked  for  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
for  over  twenty  years.  He  then  worked  for  the  Allied  Cleaning  Company  and 
was  presently  working  for  the  Aztec  Danitorial  Service.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Moose  Lodge  and  a member  of  both  the  Delaware  and  Cherokee  Indian 
Tribes . 

Doda  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Anderson  family  on  whose  property 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  brought  in  one  of  their  first  major 
producing  oil  wells. 

Doda  Anderson  is  survived  by  two  sons;  Doda  K.  Anderson  and  Dohn  C. 
Anderson  both  of  Bartlesville,  one  brother  Curtis  Dohn  Anderson  of 
Bartlesville  a special  friend  Verna  Haymaker  of  Bartlesville  and  five 
grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  brother 
Dess  Cloud  Anderson. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

November  22,  2002 


Leon  Bruner  Sr. 

A prayer  service  for  Leon  Bruner  Sr.  was  held  last  night  at  Hudson- 
Phillips  Chapel  in  Holdenville.  A procession  to  Many  Springs  Baptist 
Church  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  for  wake  services  tonight. 

Funeral  services  are  set  for  2 p.m.  tomorrow  at  Many  Springs  Baptist 
Church  in  Holdenville  with  Rev.  limmy  Anderson  offi-ciating. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  Honor  Guard  will  perform  military  honors. 

Interment  is  to  follow  at  Holdenville  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Hudson-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Bruner  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  2002  in  Ardmore  at  the  age  of  61. 

He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1941  in  Holdenville  to  Arthur  Sr.  and  Izora 
(Walker)  Bruner. 

He  attended  school  in  Holdenville  and  graduated  there. 

Bruner  was  drafted  into  the  Vietnam  War  and  served  for  two  years. 

He  married  Dianna  lane  Orphan  on  Sept.  12,  1969  in  Durant. 

He  was  a member  of  Many  Springs  Baptist  Church  and  was  baptized  on 
lune  22,  1950  by  Edward  Leader. 

Bruner  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  lohn  Lee 
Bruner  and  Tom  "Tippy"  Bruner;  and  one  infant  sister. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dianna  1.  Bruner  of  the  home;  five  children 
Laura  lean  Bruner,  Leon  Alex  Bruner  lr.,  Michelle  Lou  Dennis,  Michael 
lames  Bruner,  all  of  Ardmore,  and  lohnny  Lee  Bruner  of  Owasso;  seven 
brothers  and  sisters,  lames  Bruner  of  Antlers,  Arthur  Bruner  lr.  of 
Tulsa,  Cowena  Anderson  and  Minnie  Ruth  Faxon,  both  of  Shawnee,  Doreen 
Buck  of  Holdenville,  lohnnie  Mae  Kalinich  of  Holdenville,  and  Harry 
Bruner  of  Dallas,  Texas;  and  11  grandchildren . 

Bruner's  nephews  will  serve  as  pallbearers. 

Honorary  bearers  are  lim  Chuculte,  Frank  Harris,  Larry  Scroggins,  Eddie 
Bailey,  and  employees  of  the  Wewoka  Indian  Health  Service. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

November  20,  2002 

Burr  Crows  Breast  lr. 

PARSHALL  --  Burr  Crows  Breast  lr.,  64,  Parshall,  died  Nov.  18,  2002,  at 
his  home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Twin  Buttes  Community  Center 
Twin  Buttes. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Langhans  Funeral  Home,  Parshall. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Montana  Standard/Butte,  MT. 

November  22,  2002 
lames  Clubfoot 

lames  Clubfoot,  80,  passed  away  at  Billings  Deaconess  Clinic  on  Nov.  18 
2002,  after  a long  illness. 

lames,  a son  of  Frank  Clubfoot,  Sr.,  and  Lucy  Alice  Old  Bull,  was  born 
and  raised  at  Birney.  He  married  Elsie  Tallwhiteman  in  November  1942,  and 
later  married  Anna  (Teeth)  Morrison  from  Busby  on  March  31,  1978. 

lames,  a member  of  the  Kit  Fox  warrior  society,  was  a sun  dance  priest 
and  a Swift  Hawk  sun  dancer.  His  work  history  included  forestry  work  and 
on  various  ranches  along  the  Tongue  River  and  Rosebud.  He  also  worked  for 
Black  Sawmill  for  30  years.  He  enjoyed  hunting,  gathering  wood,  and  had 
many  rancher  friends,  lames  had  seen  five  generations  in  his  lifetime, 
with  eight  children,  33  grandchildren,  51  great-grandchildren  and  two 
great -great -grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Pete  Adams,  Sr.,  of  Seattle.  His  wife 
Elsie;  daughter  Loretta;  and  son  Virgil  preceded  him  in  death,  lames  and 
Elsie  Clubfoot  shared  eight  children  together:  Allen  (Barbara),  Adeline, 
Rosalie  (Arnold),  Loretta,  Cornelia,  Claire  (Lois),  Lorraine  (Lyle)  and 
Rubena.  Other  children  include  Charles  Little  Old  Man  and  Virgil  Medicine 
Elk;  four  adopted  children,  lohanna  Redbird,  Garret  Wantan,  and  lesse  and 


Amy  Jaure;  and  three  stepchildren , David,  Dr.,  Linda  and  Mervin  Morrison 
of  Busby. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday,  Nov.  22,  and  a funeral 
service  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  both  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Interment  will  follow  at  Clubfoot  Creek,  Birney. 

"Papa,  Grandpa,  Memeh,  you'll  always  be  in  our  hearts  and  we  love  you." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  20,  2002 
Chaskay  Ricker  Jr. 

Sixth-grader  Chaskay  Ricker  Jr.,  12,  died  Sunday  at  a friend's  home  in 
Poplar  of  an  accidental  gunshot  wound. 

Visitation  is  1 to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Church  in  Poplar,  with  a vigil  service  at  7 p.m.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m. 
Thursday  in  the  Poplar  School  gym,  with  burial  in  the  Youpee  Family 
Cemetery  north  of  Poplar.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

The  Rev.  Michael  Schneider  and  The  Rev.  Enright  Bighorn  are  officiating. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  George  (Tana)  Ricker  Dr.  and  Lanette 
Trottier;  two  sisters,  Erin  lade  Ricker  and  Tamra  Ricker;  and  one  brother 
Andrew  Charles  Hollum  Jr.  all  of  Poplar;  maternal  grandparents  Bonnie 
(Gordon)  Bechtel  of  Las  Vegas,  NV,  and  Donna  Trottier  of  Poplar;  paternal 
grandparents,  George  and  Helen  Ricker  of  Poplar;  uncles  Willie  (Tiki) 
Ricker  and  Ken  (Michelle)  Trottier;  aunt  Benita  (Adam)  Lum;  cousins,  Ethen 
and  Dustin  Lum,  Crystal  and  Kenneth  Joseph  Trottier  III;  grandparents. 
Chuck  (Mary)  Trottier,  Alex  (Lisa)  Trottier,  Doe  (Michelle)  Trottier, 

Bobby  (Andi)  Trottier,  Randy  (Bonnie)  Riley,  Jeff  (lulie)  Nelson,  Harlan 
(Jackie)  Riediger,  Monte  Riley,  Larry  Riley,  Larry  (Flo)  Riley,  Laura 
(Wayne)  Love,  Bernadette  (lack)  Vaughn,  Royleene  (Rich)  Baracker,  Kim 
(Paul)  Hurt,  Paulette  (Clete)  Leinen,  Barb  (Stan)  Wang,  Karen  (Claude) 
Adamson,  Willie  (Larry)  Bussard,  Allen  Youpee,  Dwight  Youpee,  Florence 
Youpee,  Josi  (Rene)  Martell,  Lori  (Roy)  LaFromboise,  Gretchen  Youpee,  Cary 
(Linda)  Youpee,  Marvin  Youpee  Sr.;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and 
friends . 

Chaskay  was  born  Sept.  20,  1990,  in  Williston,  N.D.  to  George  (Skay) 
Ricker  Jr.  and  Lanette  Trottier. 

Chaskay  left  us  to  spend  the  rest  of  eternity  with  his  great- 
grandparents  William  and  Isabel  Youpee,  Ted  and  Mildred  Ricker,  Joyce 
Nelson,  Alex  "Buddy"  Trottier,  and  Bob  Marsh,  and  grandparents  Kenneth 
(Tim)  Trottier,  on  Nov.  17,  2002  in  Poplar,  Mont. 

Chaskay  lived  and  was  raised  as  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation  in  Poplar  for  the  12  years  he  was  with  us.  He  attended 
the  Poplar  School  system  and  was  a sixth-grader  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Chaskay  enjoyed  life,  including  basketball,  camping,  football,  baseball, 
golfing,  four-wheeling,  cross  country,  jet  skiing,  choir,  student  council, 
band,  wrestling,  playing  computer  games,  and  hunting. 

"Skay  was  loved  by  all  and  will  be  forever  missed." 

November  26,  2002 
Sandra  Young  Running  Crane 

HEART  BUTTE  - Sandra  Young  Running  Crane,  51,  died  of  sepsis  Saturday  at 
a Great  Falls  hospital. 

A vigil  service  begins  today  at  the  home  of  Flora  Running  Crane  in  Heart 
Butte.  The  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart 
Butte,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Galen  Bull  Shoe  Sr.  of  Heart  Butte; 
daughters  Bianca  Mountain  Horse  of  Cardston,  Alberta,  Galena  Bull  Shoe  and 
Lacy  Bull  Shoe  of  Heart  Butte;  sons  Dewey  Skunkcap  of  Browning,  Galen  Bull 
Shoe  of  Badger  Creek  and  Patrick  Bull  Shoe  of  Whitetail;  sisters  Roselynn 
Boy  and  Patricia  Ann  Boy  of  Browning  and  Louise  Bird  of  Starr  School; 
brothers  Victor  Running  Crane  Jr.  of  Browning,  Winston  Bear  Child  and 


Woodrow  Bear  Child  of  Washington  and  Donald  Yellow  Kidney;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

November  21,  2002 
Elvina  Brown 

Elvina  Brown,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Elem  Indian  Colony,  died  Saturday 
at  Queen  of  the  Valley  Hospital  in  Napa  from  complications  of  pneumonia. 

She  was  79. 

Born  to  a Hawaiian  father  and  a Porno  mother.  Brown  grew  up  on  the  Elem 
Indian  Colony  and  lived  most  of  her  life  on  the  Lake  County  reservation. 

Her  father,  one  of  the  hula  dancers  who  traveled  with  Hawaiian  singer  Hilo 
Hattie,  met  her  mother  while  on  tour  in  California  during  the  early  1920s. 

As  a child.  Brown  attracted  attention  with  her  own  hula  dancing.  But  as 
a resident  of  the  reservation,  she  was  primarily  a student  of  the  Porno 
culture. 

She  learned  to  speak  the  native  tongue  and  cook  traditional  recipes, 
skills  she  would  pass  down  to  subsequent  generations  of  Elem  Pomos. 

At  age  17,  she  married  lohn  Brown,  with  whom  she  had  seven  children.  He 
died  in  1981. 

Because  Brown  did  not  attend  school  and  could  not  read  or  write,  she 
recognized  the  importance  of  education  and  stressed  it  to  her  own  children, 
all  of  whom  would  graduate  from  high  school,  said  son  Marvin  Brown,  who 
lives  on  the  Colony. 

Brown  is  also  survived  by  sons  Ray  and  lames  Brown,  both  of  whom  live  on 
the  Colony;  by  sons  Cecil  Brown  of  Kelseyville  and  Thomas  Brown  of 
Cathedral  City;  by  daughters  Sharon  Brown  of  the  Colony  and  Geraldine 
lohnson  of  Palm  Springs;  by  sisters  Betty  Thomas  of  the  Colony  and  Theresa 
Brown  of  Clearlake;  and  by  26  grandchildren  and  32  great-grandchildren . 

The  funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Elem  Indian  Colony,  located 
on  Sulfur  Bank  Road  off  Highway  20. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

November  20,  2002 
E.R.  "Bill"  Iund 

With  dignity  and  grace.  Bill  Iund  passed  away,  November  13,  2002  with 
his  family  by  his  side.  Bill  was  born  April  6,  1917  in  Morris,  Okla.  to 
lohn  and  Martha  (Vann)  Iund.  He  was  a proud  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  embraced  his  heritage,  its  customs  and  culture. 

He  came  to  Concrete,  Wash,  in  1937  after  serving  in  Companies  1302,  833, 
843  and  853  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico, 
taking  a job  horse-logging  with  Roy  Dickinson  who  would  become  his  future 
father-in-law.  Bill  and  his  devoted  wife,  Violet,  were  married  August  10, 
1938  in  Sedro  Woolley,  Wash,  and  made  their  home  at  Concrete  through  1968. 
He  was  a high-climber  and  rigger  until  called  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1945.  Bill  was  the  Logger's  Logger  and  upon  his  return,  he 
worked  in  the  woods  for  over  thirty  years  in  every  aspect  of  the 
profession  including  ownership  of  Triangle  Log  Company. 

In  1965,  Bill  and  Vi  joined  with  a friend  and  colleague  to  found  Loggers 
World  magazine  and  later  established  American  Timberman  and  Trucker 
publication  where  he  remained  actively  involved  in  the  business  and  issues 
concerning  the  timber  industry  until  retirement  in  1998.  During  this  time. 
Bill  and  Vi  traveled  the  U.S.  attending  rallies,  hearings  and  other 
industry  related  events  to  support  wise  multiple  use  of  public  lands  and 
natural  resources. 

The  heart  and  treasure  of  Bill's  life  was  his  family.  His  wife,  Vi; 
daughter,  Patty  Olsen;  son-in-law  and  daughter  Bob  and  Sherrie  Bond;  two 
grandsons;  numerous  great-grandchildren;  nieces;  nephews;  and  multitude  of 
friends  survive  him.  Also  surviving  Bill  is  his  youngest  brother,  Raymond 
of  Stanwood,  his  wife,  Martha  and  their  family. 

Preceding  him  in  death  was  his  son,  lames  Leon  Iund;  his  parents,  lohn 


and  Martha  Iund;  his  elder  brother,  Leon  Vann  Iund  and  his  sister,  Louise 
Iund  Draper. 

Local  services  will  be  held  at  Sticklin' s Funeral  Home,  November  22, 

2002  at  11  a.m.  after  which,  the  family  invites  friends  to  join  them  in 
the  Fellowship  Room.  Internment  will  be  at  2:45  p.m.  in  Claquato  Cemetery, 
Chehalis . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Olympian/Olympia,  WA. 

November  20,  2002 

Kenneth  Shesheep 
Ochapowace  First  Nation,  SK 

SHESHEEP(Thunder  Bear)--  Kenneth  of  Ochapowace  First  Nation  age  87,  went 
home  to  be  with  the  Lord,  with  his  family  at  his  side  on  November  18,  2002. 
Kenneth  was  born  on  Ochapowace  Reserve,  SK  on  May  9,  1915. 

Predeceased  by  his  father  Tom  Shesheep,  mother  Annie  Shesheep  (nee 
Blackox),  his  sister  lean  Sparvier,  brothers  Henry  and  Harry  Shesheep, 
also  sons-in-law,  Steven  Wasacase  & Leonard  lack  and  two  grandchildren 
leff  and  Trevor. 

Kenneth  is  survived  by  his  partner  Lucy  Kenny,  sons  Leo  (Marlene)  Kenny, 
Regina,  Phillip  Kenny,  Regina,  Louis  (Beverly)  Kenny,  Ochapowace, 
daughters  Bernice  Kenny,  Ochapowace,  Marjorie  Kenny,  Ochapowace,  Mary 
(Ellis)  Ramstead  (Broadview)  Yvonne  (George)  Cyr,  Step-daughter  Pearl  lack, 
CTK,  20  grandchildren,  30  great-grandchildren,  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 
One  very  special  grandaughter,  Patricia  Kenny. 

A wake  will  be  held  Wednesday,  November  20,  2002  and  Funeral  Service  at 
2:00  p.m.  Thursday,  November  21,  2002  at  Kakishewew  School. 

Interment  will  follow  in  Ochapowace  Cemetery  Ochapowace  Reserve. 

November  21,  2002 

Muriel  Ellen  (Mickey)  Lavallee 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK 

LAVALLEE  (Sparvier),  Muriel  Ellen  (Mickey) --Born  September  6,  1928,  left 
this  world  peacefully  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  November  19,  2002. 

Our  Matriarch  was  surrounded  by  her  children  and  other  family  members  on 
her  passing. 

Mickey  joins  in  spirit  her  husband,  Ernest  Vincent;  6 children,  Shirley, 
Steve,  Thedra,  Freda,  Michael  and  Richard;  her  parents  Herb  and  Elma 
(Taypotat)  Sparvier;  brothers,  Derry,  Crawford,  Leslie,  Robert  and  Terry; 
sister,  Lorraine;  sons-in-law,  Gilbert  (Gub)  and  Ed  Comber;  and,  grandsons. 
Perry  and  SonSon  (Colin) . 

Mickey  is  survived  by  2 sisters,  Connie  and  Doan  (Earl);  3 brothers, 
Thomas  (Cora),  Dennis  (Bev)  and  Gary;  children,  Doreen  (Ross),  Carol 
(Phil),  Brenda  (Brian),  Rhonda  (Alvin),  John,  Mack  (Darcia),  Bonnie,  Ken 
(Bridgette)  and  Patrick;  son-in-law  Clarke  and  daughter-in-law  Melody;  and 
adopted  sons  Rick  Kopeck  and  Don  Pinay. 

Mickey  also  leaves  54  grandchildren,  52  great  grandchildren  and  numerous 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

Mickey  lived  a full  life  and  remained  the  strength  and  pillar  of  the 
Lavallee  family. 

She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  her. 

Wake  to  be  held  at  Cowessess  Band  Hall  commencing  at  4 p.m.  Thursday, 
November  21,  2002. 

Traditional  funeral  service  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  November  22,  2002, 
interment  to  follow  at  Cowessess  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  21,  2002 

John  Joseph  Toney 

TONEY,  John  Joseph  - 56,  Waycobah,  First  Nation,  died  peacefully  at  home 


on  Tuesday,  November  19,  2002. 

Born  in  Shubenacadie,  he  was  a son  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Susan 
(Googoo)  Toney. 

He  was  a member  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Waycobah. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Laura  "Elizabeth"  Bernard; 
daughter,  Beatrice,  Waycobah;  son,  Patrick,  Glace  Bay;  sisters,  Dianne, 
Lena  (Lawrence)  Bernard,  Duanita  (Dan  D.)  Paul,  Grace  (Doe)  Paul, 
Dacqueline,  all  of  Waycobah;  brothers,  Lloyd,  Benedict  (Annie),  Albert, 
Fabian  and  Bartholomew,  all  of  Waycobah;  uncle,  Peter  Googoo,  Wagmatcook; 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  godchildren,  Ella,  Nicholas,  Karen  Cremo, 
Dason  Paul. 

He  was  predeceased  by  a daughter  in  infancy;  uncles  and  aunts.  Resting 
at  the  family  home,  177  Subdivision  Rd.,  Waycobah  after  7 p.m.  this 
evening. 

Funeral  mass  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  Holy  Trinity  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Father  Bernie  MacDonald  officiating.  Burial  in  the  parish 
cemetery.  Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Dennis 
Haverstock  Funeral  Home,  Whycocomagh. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 
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New  Mexico  wants  to  catch  rustlers 
By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 
November  22,  2002 

SHIPROCK  New  Mexico  wants  to  catch  and  prosecute  cattle  thieves  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  to  protect  Navajo  and  non-Navajo  ranchers  but  can't  do  so 
because  of  Navajo  sovereignty. 

A Navajo  rancher  living  in  the  "checkerboard"  area  north  of  Crownpoint 
recently  had  59  cattle  stolen.  It  was  his  entire  heard.  With  an 
approximate  value  of  $600  a head,  it  was  a $35,400  loss.  The  thieves  are 
unknown . 

The  state  has  its  hands  tied  in  investigating  the  case  because  of  Navajo 
sovereignty,  Ted  Graham,  with  the  New  Mexico  Livestock  Board,  said.  The 
criminals  know  this  and  can  keep  the  stolen  cattle  hidden  anywhere  on  the 
27,000  square-mile  reservation,  which  traverses  three  states,  for  as  long 
as  they  wish,  he  said. 

"They  don't  go  to  the  local  (off-reservation)  sales  board,  and  say  sell 
these  for  me, ' said  Graham.  "They  get  traded  on  the  black  market  and  then 
they  lose  their  identity." 

He  said  cattle  can  be  easily  transported  at  night  off  the  reservation 
when  Navajo  Rangers  are  off  duty.  He  added  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
branding  system  cannot  be  read  by  most  off-reservation  cattle  buyers, 
making  it  easier  for  thieves. 

State  floats  idea  of  joint  powers  agreement  (subhead  please) 

The  New  Mexico  Livestock  Board  and  district  attorney's  office  would  like 
to  go  after  the  criminals  in  cases  like  these,  Graham  said.  He  made  his 
comments  during  the  2002  Four  Corners  Fall  Livestock  Seminar  Thursday  at 
the  Shiprock  Chapter  House. 

Graham  proposed  to  an  audience  of  mostly  Navajo  ranchers  that  a joint 
powers  agreement  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  state  of  New  Mexico  be 
made  so  state  and  county  law  enforcement  agencies  could  go  after  cattle 
rustlers.  The  agreement  would  also  allow  the  state  to  prosecute  Navajos 
who  steal  cattle  from  other  Navajos  on  the  reservation. 


If  the  thieves  get  away  with  it,  "The  only  guy  it  hunts  is  the  guy  who 
owned  the  cattle  trying  to  make  a living,"  said  Graham,  owner  of  the  San 
Duan  Livestock  Auction  in  Aztec. 

Graham  acknowledged  such  an  agreement  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
pass,  because  it  would  involve  88  Navajo  Council  delegates  plus  the 
state's  House  and  Senate  all  coming  to  an  agreement. 

He  added  an  agreement  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Navajo  people  because 
the  state  has  more  manpower  and  has  tougher  sentences  for  convicted  felons. 

"It's  for  the  protection  of  people  who  own  livestock,  sheep,  goats  and 
horses,"  Graham  said. 

Navajo  courts  can  only  prosecute  misdemeanors.  Sentences  and  fines  are 
light,  he  said. 

"Navajos  don't  like  to  prosecute  Navajos.  There's  a reluctance  to  make  a 
big  issue  out  of  something  like  that,"  Graham  said,  adding  that  with  a 
joint  powers  agreement,  "they  are  not  being  asked  to  give  up  their 
sovereignty.  It's  good  for  the  people." 

Navajo  rancher  disagrees,  says  laws  already  in  place  (subhead  please) 

Carl  Todacheene  of  Shiprock  owns  approximately  100  head  of  cattle.  Two 
years  ago  some  calves  that  were  earmarked  but  not  yet  branded  were  stolen 
off  his  grazing  area.  He  said  Thursday,  however,  that  he  disagreed  with 
Graham  and  would  oppose  any  proposed  joint  powers  agreement  between  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

"A  government  to  government  status  (already)  does  exist,"  Todacheene 
said.  "The  state  can  use  extradition." 

He  said  the  Navajo  Nation  "failed  their  laws,"  in  the  state's  case 
against  Navajo  Council  Delegate  Johnny  C.  Begaye,  because  Navajo  Vice 
President  Taylor  McKenzie  signed  an  "arrest  to  extradite"  order  without 
first  letting  the  matter  go  through  the  Navajo  Court  system. 

"A  hearing  is  held,  then  a court  will  find  out  if  the  man  is  guilty  or 
not.  (If  he  is  guilty)  then  the  president  is  justified  to  extradite," 
Todacheene  said. 

"In  their  haste,  they  signed  papers  without  proper  procedures.  The 
president  and  vice  president's  office,  which  are  supposed  to  know  the  law, 
failed.  The  Window  Rock  (Ariz.)  lawyers  did  not  follow  procedure." 

The  state  dropped  its  case  against  Johnny  C.  Begaye,  citing  lack  of 
jurisdiction . 

Todacheene  said  the  state's  action  in  this  case  was  "good"  because 
Navajo  sovereignty  and  hence  the  Navajo  government,  was  recognized  by  New 
Mexico. 

"We  are  co-equal,"  Todacheene  said. 

He  added  that  Navajos  are  proud  to  be  American  citizens  and  that  they  do 
not  want  to  start  their  own  country  like  "England  and  Germany,"  but  rather 
seek  to  protect  their  sovereignty  with  states,  just  like  states  protect 
their  sovereignty  with  each  other. 

"Even  though  we  were  defeated,  on  our  knees,  the  U.S.  recognized  us 
through  the  Constitution  with  the  treaty  of  1868.  That's  how  we  exist," 
Todacheene  said. 

"It  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  president  in  1868.  That's  why  we're  the  Navajo  Nation. 

That ' s who  we  are. " 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Navajo  Police  raid  J.C.  Begay's  home 


By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 
November  26,  2002 

SHIPROCK  In  a predawn  raid  Monday,  Navajo  Nation  Police  Officers  and 
Rangers  executed  a search  warrant  at  the  Shiprock  home  of  Navajo 
Councilman  Dohnny  C.  Begay.  Also  on  the  scene  was  a Navajo  Nation 
prosecutor  from  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

It  is  not  known  if  Begay  was  in  his  Mesa  Farm  Road  home  at  the  time. 

Begay,  a Navajo  Councilman  who  represents  the  Red  Valley  and  Cove,  Ariz. 
chapters,  recently  made  news  when  New  Mexico  filed  felony  cattle  rustling 
charges  against  him  Sept.  11.  The  district  attorney's  office  in  Farmington 
dropped  the  case  Oct.  17,  citing  a lack  of  jurisdiction  because  the 
alleged  crimes  took  place  at  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry  on 
the  reservation. 

Monday's  search  "is  part  of  an  ongoing  investigation  (the  Navajo  Nation 
is)  working  on,"  Shiprock  Police  Capt.  Randy  Dohn  said  without  going  into 
further  detail. 

Details  of  the  search  warrant  were  not  made  public  Monday. 

Crownpoint  District  Police  officers,  clad  in  camouflage  fatigues  and 
Navajo  Rangers  from  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  executed  the  warrant  at  6 a.m. 
Officers  were  there  most  of  the  day.  The  Shiprock  District  Police 
Department  did  not  participate. 

The  Navajo  White  Collar  Crime  unit  in  Window  Rock  would  not  confirm 
Monday  if  they  were  investigating  Begay  or  if  they  had  personnel  on  the 
scene  at  Begay's  house.  All  questions  were  referred  to  Chief  Navajo  Ranger 
Leonard  Butler,  who  was  not  in  Window  Rock  Monday. 

Approximately  four  marked  Navajo  Ranger  pickup  trucks  and  four  marked 
Navajo  Nation  Police  vehicles  were  still  parked  in  front  of  Begay's 
residence  at  12:30  p.m.  No  movement  could  be  seen  inside  the  home. 

Two  police  officers  guarded  the  entrance  to  Begay's  home  while  sitting 
in  a police  unit  parked  in  the  driveway.  The  front  gate  was  bolted  shut, 
keeping  family  members  out.  Officers  referred  all  questions  to  Dohn. 

Among  those  family  members  standing  outside  the  gate  was  a man  who 
identified  himself  only  as  Begay's  brother.  He  said  the  media  was  to  blame 
for  Begay's  troubles  for  not  reporting  his  side  of  a "political"  situation. 
Begay  had  refused  to  be  interviewed  last  month  at  a special  Red  Valley 
Chapter  meeting  he  had  called. 

The  brother  also  refused  to  be  interviewed,  instead  referring  questions 
to  Begay's  attorney,  Doug  Moeller  of  Farmington. 

Moeller's  office  in  Farmington  was  contacted  Monday,  but  he  did  not 
return  a message  asking  for  his  comment. 

Begay  ran  against  Willie  Dohnson,  a Red  Valley  Chapter  official,  in  the 
Nov.  5 general  election  and  lost.  Begay,  a member  of  the  Council's 
Dudiciary  Oversight  Committee,  will  remain  in  office  until  the  new  council 
takes  office  in  mid-Danuary. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Tribal  Recognition 
By  DIRK  OLIN 

The  United  American  Indians  of  New  England  are  preparing  for  their  33rd 
annual  "National  Day  of  Mourning"  near  Plymouth  Rock  this  week.  Hundreds 
are  expected  to  protest  on  Thanksgiving,  according  to  Colin  Calloway,  a 
professor  of  History  and  Native  American  Studies  at  Dartmouth  College,  to 
counter  what  they  call  America's  "racism  of  the  Pilgrim  mythology"  built 


on  commemorations  of  the  famous  1621  feast  that  was  shared  with  Chief 
Massasoit's  Wampanoag  tribe.  In  past  years,  speakers  recited  a litany  of 
historical  crimes  and  demanded  recognition  of  present-day  American  Indian 
plights  that  include  widespread  poverty  and  ill  health. 

At  least  one  group  of  Wampanoag  descendants,  however,  is  seeking  another 
kind  of  notice.  The  Wampanoag  of  Mashpee,  Mass.,  have  for  years  petitioned 
to  be  formally  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A tribe  that 
can  demonstrate,  among  other  criteria,  its  continuous  existence  and  its 
members'  ancestral  integrity  is  accorded  virtual  sovereignty  and  exempted 
from  most  state  and  local  laws.  And  for  hundreds  of  such  current 
petitioners,  federal  status  confers  more  than  financial  promise  and  the 
legal  means  to  preserve  their  culture  (through  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  say).  Cora  Tula  Watters,  chief  of  one 
230-member  band  of  the  Shawnee  Nation  in  Ohio,  explained  her  group's 
effort  to  The  Plain  Dealer.  "If  you  don't  have  recognition,  the 
reservation  people  look  at  you  as  a white  person  who  wants  to  be  Indian," 
she  said.  "Basically,  we're  looking  for  dignity." 

THE  CONFLICT 

The  Mashpee,  like  many  tribes,  have  been  frustrated  for  various  reasons. 
N.  Bruce  Duthu,  who  teaches  at  Vermont  Law  School  and  is  a member  of 
Louisiana's  Houma  tribe  (which  has  also  unsuccessfully  sought  recognition 
for  years),  holds  responsible  the  B.I.A.'s  Bureau  of  Acknowledgment  and 
Research,  which  he  says  is  underfinanced  and  understaffed.  Worse,  he  adds, 
"historically,  many  of  the  staff  had  no  academic  training  in  tribal 
history  or  anthropology,  and  they  used  a litmus  test  that  demands  proofs 
of  tribal  continuity  and  political  authority  when  those  were  precisely 
what  came  under  assault  through  centuries  of  relocation  and  violence  and 
forced  assimilation.  What's  more,  the  bureau  privileges  the  written  record, 
but  many  tribes'  most  powerful  evidence  comes  out  of  an  oral  tradition." 

leff  Benedict,  the  author  of  "Without  Reservation:  How  a Controversial 
Indian  Tribe  Rose  to  Power  and  Built  the  World's  Largest  Casino," 
disagrees.  "Did  European  settlers  control  the  history?  Sure.  It  may  be 
true  that  tribes  have  no  written  history  from  300  years  ago.  But  how  about 
50  or  60  or  100  years  ago?" 

THE  STAKES  OF  THE  GAME 

Ever  since  passage  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988,  tribes 
have  been  able  to  operate  casinos  in  states  that  allow  them.  Benedict  says 
one  result  is  that  the  business  of  recognition  has  become  "so  inundated 
with  casino  and  special-interest  money  that  it's  beyond  broken."  (In  the 
last  year,  both  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Interior 
Department's  inspector  general  have  initiated  investigations  into 
recognition  petitions.)  Even  if  that's  true  in  some  cases,  counters 
Anthony  Gulig,  an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Whitewater,  the  historic  redress  is  a net  plus.  "The  more 
people  understand  how  dire  things  are  in  many  parts  of  Indian  country," 
he  says,  "the  more  they'll  realize  how  casinos  have  been  a brilliant 
vehicle  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty." 

Duthu,  who  also  concedes  that  gambling  has  exacerbated  the  recognition 
problem,  argues  that  recognition  can  be  isolated  from  gambling:  "Tribes 
still  have  to  get  permission  from  state  regulators  for  casinos."  To  that, 
Benedict  replies  that  courts  have  eviscerated  states'  power  to  block 
Indian  casinos,  adding:  "All  the  regular  problems  of  casino  development 
are  compounded  by  sovereignty.  The  workers  have  no  labor  protection. 

Zoning  laws,  building  codes,  environmental  regulations  --  you  name  it, 
they  don't  apply."  That's  why  Benedict  supports  reviving  a recognition 
moratorium  that  was  soundly  defeated  in  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year.  It's 
also  why,  as  president  of  the  Connecticut  Alliance  Against  Casino 
Expansion,  he's  trying  to  prevent  any  additional  casinos  from  being  built 
in  the  state. 

NUMBERS  BEHIND  THE  STORY 

* $12.7  billion  in  annual  Indian  gambling  revenues,  topping  the  take  in 
Las  Vegas. 


* 562  currently  recognized  tribes;  total  membership,  1.6  million. 

* 220  tribes  in  39  states  currently  petitioning  the  B.I.A. 

* 201  tribes  with  gambling  operations  (27  top  $100  million  per  year). 

* 11  members  on  the  Bureau  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research  responsible  for 
135  petitions  received  from  1991  to  2001  that  ranged  up  to  100,000  pages 
each . 

REWRITING  HISTORY 

Recent  academic  explorations  challenge  in  other  ways  how  Indians  are 
recognized.  The  essays  in  "The  Backbone  of  History,"  edited  by  Dr. 

Richard  H.  Steckel  and  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Rose,  confirm  earlier  findings  that 
Indian  health  declined  markedly  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus.  In  "The 
Ecological  Indian,"  Shepard  Krech  III,  a Brown  University  anthropologist, 
portrays  Indians  aggressively  engaged  in  commercial  fur  trading,  which 
endangered  local  species.  His  study  undermines  "visions  of  primordial 
environmentalists."  But  Krech  stresses  that  an  "anti-Edenic"  revision 
of  some  history  doesn't  mitigate  a level  of  present-day  responsibility  for 
a panoply  of  other  historical  wrongs.  "The  co-optation  of  my  book 
fascinates  me,"  he  says. 

Even  Benedict  does  not  dismiss  the  legitimacy  of  the  Thanksgiving 
protesters:  "That  casinos  somehow  help  pay  back  has  serious  power  because 
it  appeals  to  people's  sense  of  fairness.  We  have  a terrible  track  record 
of  mistreating  Indians  in  this  country."  He  has  no  problem,  however, 
separating  that  reality  from  his  cause.  "We're  not  redressing  historic 
wrongs  by  granting  recognition  to  tribes  like  the  ones  in  Connecticut," 
he  says.  "That's  just  been  cleverly  used  by  the  casino  entrepreneurs  to 
protect  them  against  criticism." 
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Government  to  appeal  contempt  sanctions 

By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 

Associated  Press 

Wednesday,  November  20,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  will  challenge  a judge's 
ruling  that  held  her  in  contempt  for  concealing  failures  in  fixing  a 
history  of  mismanagement  of  royalties  from  Indian  land. 

Government  attorneys  filed  a notice  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  Tuesday  indicating  they  plan  to  appeal 
the  September  contempt  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth. 

"The  Justice  Department  and  the  Department  of  Interior  remain  confident 
that  the  law  and  the  facts  of  this  case  do  not  justify  the  court's  Sept. 

17  finding  of  contempt,"  said  Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  DuBray. 

Lamberth  ruled  in  September  that  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  Neal  A.  McCaleb  had  failed  to  comply  with  his  1999  order  to 
the  department  to  account  for  more  than  a century  of  proceeds  from  oil, 
gas,  mining  and  timber  royalties  on  Indian  land. 

Moreover,  Lamberth  said  they  had  committed  "fraud  on  the  court"  by 
concealing  the  failures  and  misrepresenting  their  progress  in  fixing  the 
management  problems  and  protecting  the  Indian  money. 

"In  my  15  years  on  the  bench,  I have  never  seen  a litigant  make  such  a 
concerted  effort  to  subvert  the  truth-seeking  function  of  the  judicial 
process,"  Lamberth  wrote  in  his  ruling.  "The  Department  of  Interior  is 
truly  an  embarrassment  to  the  federal  government  in  general  and  the 
executive  branch  in  particular." 


Norton  was  the  third  Cabinet  official  held  in  contempt  since  the  class- 
action  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996  on  behalf  of  350,000  American  Indian 
account  holders.  Former  President  Clinton's  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  found  in  contempt  in  1999. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Top  Bush  Indian  Affairs  aide  quits,  citing  litigation 
By  Bill  McAllister/Daily  Times  Washington  Bureau  chief 
November  21,  2002 

WASHINGTON  Neal  A.  McCaleb,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who 
is  facing  contempt  of  court  sanctions  along  with  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton,  announced  Thursday  that  he  will  resign,  saying  he  was  wary  of  the 
"contentious  and  litigous  environment"  that  he  would  face. 

The  66-year-old  member  of  Oklahoma's  Chickasaw  Nation  became  the  first 
of  Norton's  presidentially-appointed  deputies  to  announce  he  was  leaving 
office.  Norton  said  she  accepted  his  resignation  "with  great  reluctance, 
deep  regret  and  a sense  of  personal  loss." 

As  assistant  interior  secretary  for  Indian  affairs,  McCaleb  was  thrust 
into  a key  role  in  defending  the  Bush  administration  in  a massive  lawsuit 
over  the  BIA's  handling  of  more  than  350,000  trust  accounts  belonging  to 
American  Indians.  In  September  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  held 
Norton  and  McCaleb  guilty  of  four  counts  of  civil  contempt,  holding  they 
had  committed  "a  fraud  on  the  court"  by  withholding  evidence  in  the  case. 

Dustice  Department  lawyers  this  week  filed  notice  of  appeal  in  the 
litigation,  which  apparently  figured  in  McCaleb' s decision  to  retire 
effective  Dec.  31. 

Lamberth  has  yet  to  say  what  sanctions  he  will  impose  on  either  Norton 
or  McCaleb,  who  is  the  Bush  administration's  highest  ranking  American 
Indian.  The  judge  previously  imposed  large  fines  on  former  Interior 
secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  his  top  Indian  affairs  aide,  Kevin  Gover, 
after  they  were  found  guilty  of  civil  contempt  in  the  same  case. 

In  a statement  released  Thursday  night,  McCaleb  cited  the  toll  that  the 
trust  litigation  has  imposed  on  him  and  the  department. 

"Unfortunately,  the  litigation  has  taken  first  priority  in  too  many 
activities,  thus  distracting  attention  from  the  other  important  goals  that 
could  provide  more  long-term  benefits  for  Indian  Country,"  he  said. 

"In  my  current  position,  I have  been  disappointed  to  learn  that  a 
contentious  and  litigous  environment  obscures  the  hard  work  that  remains 
before  us,"  he  said. 

Dennis  Gingold,  the  former  Denver  lawyer  who  has  lead  the  litigation 
against  McCaleb  and  other  Interior  officials,  said  the  former  BIA  director 
will  still  have  to  answer  for  his  actions  in  the  case. 

"He  can  run,  but  he  can't  hide,"  Gingold  said.  "We  are  going  to  pursue 
him,  whatever  it  takes." 

When  the  judge  issued  his  latest  contempt  finding  he  had  his  most  harsh 
words  for  Norton,  but  he  also  faulted  McCaleb' s actions  in  a case  he  said 
"has  served  as  the  gold  standard  for  mismanagement  by  the  federal 
government  for  more  than  a century." 

In  their  defense,  government  lawyers  contended  that  both  Norton  and 
McCaleb  had  inherited  a much-troubled  accounting  system  from  the  Clinton 
administration  and  were  making  strides  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  past. 

McCaleb,  a former  state  highway  official  in  Oklahoma,  praised  Norton  and 
Deputy  Interior  Secretary  3.  Steven  Griles  for  their  "personal  commitment 


to  bring  real  and  lasting  reform  in  the  area  of  American  Indian  trust 
asset  management.  At  DOI  dedicated  people  at  the  highest  level  are  working 
day  and  night  in  the  area  of  trust  reform." 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister(3denverpost . com 
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U.S.  Should  Close  Its  'school  for  assassins' 

Thursday,  November  21st  2002 
The  Herald  (Rock  Hill,  S.C.) 

By  Ginger  Williams  / Special  to  The  Herald 

On  the  weekend  of  Nov.  16  and  17,  I accompanied  about  25  Winthrop  faculty 
and  students  this  year  to  the  13th  annual  School  of  the  Americas  protest 
at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  This  was  my  third  trip  with  Winthrop  students  and 
faculty,  but  the  largest  ever.  About  10,000  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  attended  this  year's  vigil. 

The  U.S.  Army  School  of  Americas  was  created  in  1946  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Cold  War  and  was  located  in  Panama,  but  was  moved  in  1984  to  Columbus, 
Ga.,  largely  because  of  the  protests  in  Panama  and  its  reputation  in  Latin 
America  of  being  a "school  for  assassins."  The  graduates  of  the  school 
have  been  linked  to  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  in  El 
Salvador  in  1980,  just  after  he  gave  a mass  in  the  national  cathedral 
urging  the  military  to  lay  down  their  arms  during  a bloody  civil  war. 

Later  in  the  same  year  S.O.A.  graduates  killed  four  U.S.  Catholic  Church 
workers  on  a rural  road  in  El  Salvador.  The  U.S.  women  had  been  working 
with  the  poor  of  that  country  trying  to  make  their  world  a better  place. 
Many  notorious  dictators  graduated  from  the  School  of  the  Americas,  from 
General  Manuel  Noriega  of  Panama  (who  is  now  serving  a 40-year  sentence  in 
a U.S.  federal  prison  for  drug  trafficking),  to  General  Hugo  Banzer  Suarez, 
military  dictator  of  Bolivia  in  the  1970s  (and  1988  S.O.A.  Hall  of  Fame 
initiate)  best  known  for  torture  and  oppression  in  his  country  and  for 
initiating  the  "Banzer  Plan"  to  silence  outspoken  members  of  the  Church. 

In  November  1989  SOA  graduates  killed  six  Jesuit  priests,  their 
coworkers  and  a coworker's  daughter  in  El  Salvador.  After  that,  in  1990, 
Father  Roy  Bourgeois,  a Maryknoll  Catholic  priest  decided  that  the  School 
of  the  Americas  had  taken  too  many  lives  and  decided  to  commit  his  life  to 
closing  the  school.  Bourgeois  had  personally  known  two  of  the  churchwomen 
who  were  killed  in  El  Salvador;  they  were  his  Maryknoll  sisters. 

In  November  of  1990,  Bourgeois,  along  with  several  others,  staged  their 
first  protest  at  the  gates  of  Ft.  Benning.  Bourgeois  moved  across  the 
street  from  the  school  to  run  his  organization.  School  of  the  Americas 
Watch,  with  the  blessings  of  his  Maryknoll  order.  Every  November  since, 
people  gathered  at  the  gates  of  Ft.  Benning  to  request  the  closing  of  the 
school.  In  2000,  Congress  voted  to  shut  down  the  School  of  the  Americas, 
but  it  reopened  three  months  later  under  a different  name  - Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation. 

The  SOA  Watch  organization  charges  that  it  is  "the  same  shame  under  a 
different  name."  SOA  Watch  gained  support  and  steam  when  torture  manuals 
used  at  the  school  were  discovered  in  1996.  News  of  these  manuals  used  to 
teach  soldiers  in  torture  methods  reached  the  public  and  brought  public 
pressure  to  stop  teaching  torture  at  the  SOA.  Although  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  no  longer  instructs  Latin 
American  soldiers  in  the  methods  of  torture,  it  still  instructs  them  in 
counterinsurgency,  which  often  is  unleashed  on  the  poor  people  of  Latin 
America . 


Authoritarian  brutality 


What  most  Americans  don't  understand  about  the  training  of  Latin 
American  soldiers  in  counterinsurgency  warfare  is  that  most  Latin  American 
countries  have  suffered  under  several  authoritarian  military  dictatorships 
and  remain  only  one  step  away  from  succumbing  to  military  rule.  Latin 
America  does  not  have  a history  of  the  subordination  of  the  military  to 
civilian  rule.  And  Latin  American  militaries  don't  only  fight  foreign 
wars;  they  often  become  embroiled  in  wars  against  their  own  citizens. 

I consider  myself  to  be  patriotic.  I believe  that  we  need  to  have  a 
well-trained  military  to  defend  our  nation.  I was  raised  near  a navel  base 
where  my  father  worked  for  42  years  and  I am  grateful  for  the 
opportunities  that  provided  my  family  and  me,  as  neither  of  my  parents 
could  afford  college.  My  father's  service  in  the  navy  provided  my  sisters 
and  me  a college  education. 

It  was  my  university  studies  in  Latin  American  history,  however,  that 
alerted  me  to  the  historically  rooted  problems  in  Latin  American 
militaries  and  military  governments.  I support  the  war  on  terrorism  and 
agree  with  President  Bush  that  we  need  to  work  to  defeat  terrorism 
wherever  it  exists.  But  a terrorist  school  exists  on  American  soil  and  I 
believe  we  need  to  do  our  part  in  the  war  on  terror  and  shut  it  down.  Ft. 
Benning  can  continue  to  train  American  soldiers  without  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  (American  soldiers  do  not 
train  at  WHISC  anyway),  and  do  its  job  defending  the  United  States  and 
American  citizens. 

Treat  neighbors  better 

My  participation  in  the  SOA/WHISC  protest  solidified  my  commitment  to 
trying  to  build  better  relations  between  the  United  States  and  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  It  also  solidified  my  support  in  the  struggle 
to  end  terrorism.  And  it  also  gave  me  hope  that  a better  world  is  possible. 

My  colleagues  who  accompanied  me  also  shared  my  sentiments,  as  did  our 
students.  Dr.  Aurora  Fiengo-Varn,  who  teaches  Spanish  at  Winthrop 
University,  and  hails  from  Panama  where  the  SOA  originally  was  located 
said  that  participating  in  the  demonstration  "let  her  know  that  some 
people  really  do  care"  and  that  it  healed  so  much  of  the  human  suffering 
that  she  witnessed  growing  up  in  Central  America.  Gisela  DeSantiago,  a 
political  science  major  at  Winthrop,  noted  her  captivation  by  the  "number 
of  people  of  all  races,  religions  and  political  ideologies  who  gathered  in 
stand  up  for  all  the  Latin  Americans  who  have  been  subjected  to  abuse  and 
terrorism  by  their  own  soldiers,  graduates  of  SOA/WHISC.  Dr.  Jennifer 
Disney,  a new  political  scientist  at  Winthrop,  was  most  struck  by  the 
diverse  interfaith  presence,  the  "absolute  commitment  to  peace  and 
nonviolence,  and  the  connections  of  the  movement  makes  between  different 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  goals."  And  for  Anna  Grazia  Cafaro,  a graduate 
student  in  Modern  Languages,  "it  felt  that  being  there  in  the  funeral 
procession  at  Ft.  Benning  memorializing  the  deaths  of  Latin  Americans 
killed  by  SOA/WHISC  graduates  was  my  contribution  to  something  bigger  than 
my  own  life." 

Ginger  Williams  is  an  associate  professor  of  Latin 
American  history  at  Winthrop  University. 

Lawrence  Sampson 
Delaware/Eastern  Band  Cherokee 
American  Indian  Movement 
http: //www. setaim.com 

"They  keep  asking  us,what's  wrong  with  you? 

We  keep  saying  back,what's  wrong  with  you? 

What's  wrong  with  you, is  what's  wrong  with  us.... 

We  weren't  lost, and  didn't  need  any  book." 

John  Trudell 
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Indian  bill  OK  unlikely 
BY  10DI  RAVE  LEE 
Gazette  News  Service 
November  22,  2002 

A Native  American  Omnibus  Act  containing  bills  deemed  urgent  by  American 
Indians  might  not  be  heard  by  the  U.S.  House  when  it  holds  its  final 
session  today.  Approval  of  a Homeland  Security  Department  is  the  House's 
top  priority. 

"Right  now,  it  isn't  good,"  Larry  VanHoose,  spokesman  for  Rep.  D.D. 
Hayworth,  R-Ariz.,  said  Thursday  "There  are  many  pieces  of  legislation  in 
line  basically  because  of  the  logjam  in  the  Senate  this  year.  The  question 
is,  'Where  do  you  start  and  where  do  you  stop?'  In  this  case  it  begins  and 
ends  with  homeland  security." 

Lisa  Oshiro,  California  Indian  Legal  Services  attorney  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  was  optimistic  that  progress  could  be  made. 

"I'm  hoping  the  lobbyists  are  drumming  up  support.  Between  the  House 
Resources  Committee  and  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  they  slimmed 
down  the  bill  to  provisions  that  had  unanimous  support." 

The  Native  American  Omnibus  Act  cleared  the  Senate  Wednesday. 

Its  passage  in  the  House  would  reauthorize  money  through  2006  for  eight 
Native  programs,  including  substance  abuse  programs,  health  care  for  urban 
Indians  and  youth,  emergency  shelters,  child  protection  and  Navajo-Hopi 
relocation  housing.  The  act  also  addressed  water  rights  and  trust  land 
amendments  relating  to  specific  tribes. 

"It  doesn't  include  all  the  legislation  worked  on  this  year,"  Oshiro 
said.  "There's  a lot  more  work  that  will  have  to  be  redone  if  this  doesn't 
pass . " 

The  act  also  includes  much-expected  amendments  to  the  Indian  Land 
Consolidation  Act,  including  a federal  probate  code.  The  new  provisions 
would  make  it  easier  to  pass  Native  land  allotments  to  lineal  descendants 
of  the  original  landowner  rather  than  pass  it  on  to  unrelated  heirs  of  the 
surviving  spouse. 

The  amendments  would  also  streamline  the  process  for  the  Interior 
secretary  to  approve  tribal  probate  codes  - regulations  that  determine  who 
inherits  American  Indian  trust  lands. 

When  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act  was  first  passed  in  1983,  it  gave 
tribes  the  ability  to  write  probate  codes,  but  only  seven  tribes  have  done 
so  because  of  barriers  within  the  Interior  Department,  said  lohn  Dossett, 
a National  Congress  of  American  Indians  attorney. 

The  Interior  Department  is  being  sued  in  a class  action  by  American 
Indian  landowners  who  seek  reform  of  the  trust  land  management  system. 

They  own  more  than  three  million  land  allotments,  all  held  in  trust  by  the 
government . 

If  the  House  doesn't  pass  the  Native  American  Omnibus  Act  today,  chances 
are  that  the  land  consolidation  bill  will  not  be  revisited  until  April  or 
much  later.  "The  reality  is  a lot  of  legislation  passes  every  two  years," 
Dossett  said.  "You  tend  to  get  these  kind  of  things  done  at  the  end  of 
Congress . " 

The  two-year  session  of  the  107th  Congress  becomes  history  today.  The 
last  Native  American  Omnibus  Act  was  passed  in  2000. 

"The  battle  wages,"  said  VanHoose.  "We  haven't  given  up  yet." 

Reach  Dodi  Rave  Lee  at  402-473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Congress  passes  Arkansas  Riverbed  legislation 
2002-11-20 

By  The  Associated  Press 

The  U.S.  Senate  approved  legislation  that  will  settle  a dispute  between 
the  federal  government  and  three  American  Indian  tribes  over  portions  of 
the  Arkansas  Riverbed. 

Under  the  bill,  sponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  D-Okla.,  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  retain  title  to  the  riverbed  and 
banks  they  own.  The  tribes  will  receive  a $40  million  settlement  for  past 
damages  and  will  relinquish  claims  to  disputed  lands. 

The  Cherokees  will  get  50  percent  of  the  money,  the  Choctaws  will 
receive  37.5  percent  and  the  Chickasaws  will  be  awarded  12.5  percent  of 
the  settlement,  officials  said. 

The  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Claims  Settlement  Act  allows  the 
money  to  be  distributed  over  a four-year  period.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Carson  and  Reps.  Wes  Watkins  and  John  Sullivan,  both  R-Okla.,  and 
Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich. 

The  settlement  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  other  than  per 
capita  payments  to  tribal  members.  U.S.  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe  sponsored  the 
measure  in  the  Senate. 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  this  day  since  1970,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  riverbed  was  still  ours,"  said  Chad  Smith,  Cherokee 
Nation  principal  chief. 

"We  have  worked  for  this  settlement  for  more  than  30  years." 

Private  citizens,  including  some  tribal  members,  occupy  7,750  acres  of 
tribal  riverbed  land.  The  settlement  will  prevent  the  federal  government 
from  pursuing  court  action  to  remove  the  occupants. 

"This  settlement  will  be  a great  benefit  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  but  also  to  many  non-Indian  citizens  of  Oklahoma  as 
well,"  Smith  said.  "It's  a win-win  situation  for  the  tribes  and  Oklahoma 
residents . " 

The  bill  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  his  signature. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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Kiowa  leaders  in  power  struggle 
By  Louis  Gray 
General  Manager 

Vandalism,  alleged  take-overs,  nervous  employees  and  security  guards  are 
part  of  the  everyday  life  in  Carnegie,  OK  as  the  leadership  of  the  Kiowa 
Business  Committee  (KBC)  struggle  for  power. 

Getting  news  from  the  Kiowa  Capitol  is  difficult  since  the  phone  lines 
are  cut  almost  daily  at  the  tribes  complex.  A source  who  wished  to  remin 
anonymous  said  tensions  are  running  high  with  daily  visits  from  a faction 
of  the  KBC  led  by  board  member  Bill  Tsoodle.  He  and  KBC  members  loycetta 
Bear  Elliot  and  Steve  Quoetone  have  been  attempting  to  force  the  rest  of 
the  board  to  meet.  Since  the  trouble  began  there  hasn't  neen  any  meetings 
of  the  Kiowa  governing  body. 


The  other  side  is  led  by  Chairman  Clifford  McKenzie,  Vice-Chairman 
Harrison  (Hess)  Bointy  and  Secretary  Kathleen  Cannon.  The  unnamed  source 
said  this  group  acts  according  to  to  tribal  law  as  administrators  for  the 
Kiowa  tribe.  The  Native  American  Times  could  find  no  listing  for  Tsoodle 
and  the  number  listed  for  Quoetone  was  the  wrong  number.  Also  there  is  no 
lisitng  for  McKenzie. 

The  Native  American  Times  made  numerous  calls  to  the  Kiowa  headquarters . 

A woman  who  didn't  didn't  identify  herself  said  Bointy  was  in  but  was  busy. 
She  took  this  paper's  number  but  the  call  was  never  returned.  Bointy  was 
listed  but  was  not  home.  He  reportedly  was  at  the  complex  late  in  the 
evening  overseeing  the  repair  of  the  telephone  lines  which  were  cut  after 
work  hours. 

The  source  said  Tsoodle  and  his  group  tried  to  take-over  the  Kiowa 
complex  several  weeks  ago.  An  employee  who  also  wished  anonymity  said 
Tsoodle' s group  will  storm  into  the  complex  during  the  day  and  tell 
everyone  to  leave  or  they  will  be  arrested.  Tsoodle  is  reportedly  a U.S. 
Marshal . 

"It  just  makes  me  upset  with  those  people  hollowering  at  us"  the 
employee  said. 

After  the  near  take-over, security  gurads  were  brought  in  to  guard  the 
complex.  Tsoodle  reportedly  has  a video  tape  of  the  alleged  take-over  and 
said  it  was  non-violent  and  has  the  the  proof  to  back  up  his  claim. 

Tsoodle  and  his  group  make  daily  trips  to  the  complex  according  to 
witnesses  and  push  by  the  guards  to  start  trouble.  The  unnamed  source  said 
it's  getting  so  bad  the  guards  are  refusing  to  work. 

One  point  of  contention  is  over  hiring.  Bointy  asked  Tsoodle  what  he 
wanted  on  Tuesday  November  12  during  one  of  the  confrontations.  Tsoodle 
reportedly  told  Bointy  he  wanted  to  rehire  some  recently  fired  emplyees. 

One  ex-emplyee  Frances  Bailey  who  once  headed  security  has  joined 
Tsoodle' s faction.  Tsoodle  and  Bointy  are  reportedly  closely  related. 

Meanwhile  important  decisions  are  being  put  on  hold.  Resolutions  needed 
to  secure  federal  funding  worth  millions  of  dollars  have  not  been  made 
because  of  the  internal  strife. 

McKenzie  is  reportedly  too  ill  to  come  to  work  and  mucyh  of  the  day  to 
day  operations  is  being  handled  by  Bointy  and  Acting  Tribal  Administrator 
Brenda  Doyeto. 

A source  said  Bointy  won't  meet  with  the  KBC  because  he  was  alerted  to  a 
contract  was  issued  by  the  opposition  to  beat  him  up. 

No  one  from  Tsoodle' s group  was  available  to  speak  on  their  behalf. 

Kiowa  update 

At  press  time  several  incidents  have  occurred  at  the  Kiowa  Complex  in 
Carnegie,  OK  where  warring  factions  have  waged  war  over  control  of  the 
western  tribe. 

The  Native  American  Times  tried  numerous  times  to  reach  Anadarko  area 
superintendent  Betty  Tippiconi  on  the  events  occurring  at  the  Kiowa 
complex  where  reports  of  violence  and  vandalism  are  happening  at  a daily 
basis . 

The  one  constant  is  that  few  want  to  talk  to  the  press  or  identify 
themselves . 

The  Regional  Director  Dan  Deer  in  Water  is  out  of  town  for  the  next  two 
weeks  according  to  a receptionist.  Terry  Bruner  an  administrative  officer 
with  the  BIA  said  the  conflict  between  the  warring  parties  in  Carnegie  is 
a "internal  affair  and  the  bureau  is  looking  to  the  tribe  to  resolve  it." 

He  said  the  only  time  when  the  bureau  would  get  involved  is  when  federal 
funds  were  being  jeopardized.  He  said  there  is  a full  membership  of  the 
KBC  and  they  need  to  meet  and  resolve  their  own  issues.  He  said  does  not 
have  policemen  stationed  at  the  site  but  it  is  part  of  their  route. 

A source  in  federal  programs  said  the  main  switchboard  was  out  and  that 
she  was  under  the  impression  that  Harrison  Bointy  was  meeting  with  the 
Area  Superintendent  on  Thursday  November  14th  to  talk  about  the  problems. 

The  Native  American  Times  called  Tippiconi 's  office  several  times  but 
was  informed  she  was  in  a meeting  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  The  meeting 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time  Bointy  was  supposed  to  be  meeting  with 
Tippiconi  although  the  superintendent's  secretary  would  not  confirm  who 


was  in  the  meeting. 

The  Times  then  call  BIA  police  chief  Ronald  Poolaw.  He  too  was  in  a 
meeting.  After  leaving  a message,  the  Times  called  back  and  was  informed 
Poolaw  left  for  the  day  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

The  Times  also  learned  there  was  a physical  confrontation  at  the  Kiowa 
complex  Wednesday  night  on  November  13  between  ex-security  director 
Frances  Baily  and  one  of  the  security  guards  hired  to  protect  the  complex. 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Oglala  Sioux  Choose  Steele  Over  Means 
Victor  Favors  Incremental  Change 
By  Robert  E.  Pierre 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Thursday,  November  21,  2002;  Page  A03 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.,  Nov.  20  --  Russell  Means's  bid  to  head  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  fell  short  this  morning  as  results  from  Tuesday's  election  showed 
him  losing  to  incumbent  3ohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  who  was  elected  for  his 
fourth  term. 

Means  had  handily  won  a six-person  primary  held  two  weeks  ago,  beating 
Steele  by  10  percentage  points,  and  had  been  confident  of  victory  this 
week.  But  unofficial  results  released  this  morning  showed  Steele  with  2, 

526  votes  to  2,014  for  Means. 

Means,  63,  was  a leader  in  the  1973  armed  takeover  for  American  Indian 
rights  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  site  of  the  U.S.  Army's  1890  massacre  of 
Indian  men,  women  and  children.  A longtime  Native  American  activist,  he 
also  has  appeared  in  10  Hollywood  movies  and  run  unsuccessfully  for 
president  of  the  United  States  and  governor  of  New  Mexico. 

In  1974,  he  was  robbed  of  the  tribal  presidency  by  an  election  that 
authorities  later  agreed  was  fraudulent.  In  the  current  campaign.  Means 
ran  on  a platform  that  included  trying  to  limit  the  federal  government's 
involvement  in  Indian  affairs,  bringing  more  development  to  the 
reservation  and  sharing  profits  from  the  Prairie  Wind  Casino  directly  with 
each  resident  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

In  the  end,  however,  voters  chose  to  stick  with  Steele,  56,  who  has  been 
on  the  reservation  all  his  life,  except  for  a four-year  military  tour 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  has  been  in  tribal  government  since  1978,  and 
favors  incremental  change  as  opposed  to  Means's  confrontational  style. 
Steele  said  that  he,  too,  wants  change,  but  that  it  will  come  only  through 
hard  work  and  not  by  making  unattainable  promises. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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> From:  OCAP  <ocap@tao . ca> 


> Subject:  COURT  SUPPORT:  MOHAWK  ACTIVIST  UNDER  ATTACK 
**  Please  Forward  Far  and  Wide  ** 

MOHAWK  ACTIVIST  UNDER  ATTACK  IN  OCAP  FLAHERTY  EVICTION  TRIAL 
VERDICT  AND  POSSIBLE  SENTENCING  FOR  SHAWN  BRANT 
OSHAWA  COURTHOUSE,  COURTROOM  1, 

242  KING  STREET  EAST 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  9.30  AM 

OR 

BUS  LEAVES  OCAP  OFFICE,  517  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO  AT  8.00  AM  (PLEASE 
REGISTER) 

In  the  lames  Flaherty  eviction  trial  of  OCAP  members,  the  Durham  Crown 
has  chosen  to  drop  the  charges  against  most  people.  Mohawk  activist, 

Shawn  Brant,  however,  has  been  singled  out  for  some  very  ugly  special 
attention.  The  Crown  is  simply  arguing  that  any  and  all  'wrongdoing'  that 
is  connected  with  the  event  can  and  should  be  laid  at  Shawn's  feet.  His 
lawyer,  Peter  Rosenthal,  stresses  that  'no  evidence  was  produced  that 
Shawn  Brant  damaged  anything  in  the  office,  yet  it  is  suggested  that  he 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  others  present'. 

The  implications  for  those  resisting  the  policies  of  people  like  lames 
Flaherty  are  as  serious  as  they  are  obvious.  If  some  participant  in  a 
political  demonstration,  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  a 'leader'  or  on 
some  other  basis,  can  be  held  accountable  for  any  and  all  actions  carried 
out,  then  the  police  and  courts  will  have  the  ability  to  pick  out  and 
persecute  those  they  seek  to  silence. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  Shawn  to  be  singled  out  in  this  way.  As  a 
Mohawk  who  has  worked  tirelessly  to  build  a link  between  our  struggles  and 
those  of  his  Nation  against  poverty  and  oppression,  we  have  the  clearest 
responsibility  to  mobilize  on  his  behalf.  lustice  has  been  denied  First 
Nations  people  too  long  by  this  Government.  The  positions  taken  by  the 
State  in  this  case,  right  down  to  denying  Shawn  the  right  to  hunt  and  feed 
his  family  and  others  in  the  community  this  winter,  provide  just  one  more 
example  of  how  First  Nations  people  are  criminalized  and  oppressed 
As  part  of  their  drive  to  criminalize  OCAP  and  its  supporters,  a 
special  phalanx  of  guards  has  been  positioned  outside  the  courtroom  where 
the  Flaherty  eviction  cases  have  been  heard.  We  are  appealing  to  everyone 
to  join  us  on  the  28th  and  help  give  their  metal  detectors  a special 
workout ! 

For  more  information  or  to  register  for  the  bus  call  OCAP  at  (416)  925-6939 

** 

Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty 
517  College  Street,  Suite  234  Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  4A2 
416-925-6939  ocap@tao.ca  www.ocap.ca 

** 

******  The  A-Infos  News  Service  ****** 

News  about  and  of  interest  to  anarchists 

"RE:  Colorado  River  Water  for  Peabody  Coal"  

Date:  Nov  22  7:00am 

From:  wolvbtch(3aol . comnope  (n . c . runningwolf ) 

Sub j : plenty  water  for  coal,  eh? 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

always  plenty  water  for  coal,  for  white  companies,  for  golf  courses... 
where  is  it  for  the  people  who  have  used  it  wisely  for  centuries? 
this  water  is  for  PEABODY  COAL,  but  notice  how  that  legislator  says  it  is 
for  the  hopi  and  the  navajo  good???? 

http: //www. azdailysun . com/non_sec/nav_includes/ story . cfm? story ID= 50473 
Conservationists  decry  pipeline 
GARY  GHIOTO 


Sun  Staff  Reporter 
10/10/2002 

Arizona  environmental  groups  expressed  outrage  Wednesday  about 
"unbelievable"  legislation  opening  the  door  for  a $125  million  pumping 
station  and  pipeline  in  Grand  Canyon  to  supply  coal  mining  operations  on 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations.  Sen.  Don  Kyi,  R-Ariz.,  amended  a bill 
last  week  allowing  the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Community  to  lease  6, 500-acre 
feet  of  Colorado  River  for  the  Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta  Coal  mines  owned  by 
Peabody  Coal. 

Delivering  the  water  will  require  an  unprecedented  public  works  project 
comparable  to  construction  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  four  decades  ago. 

According  to  a Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  obtained  by  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  the  project  will  require  drilling  1,200-foot  shafts  through  the 
canyon  rim  and  building  pumping  stations  and  storage  tanks. 

The  pipeline  will  begin  at  a diversion  point  on  the  river  from  Dackass 
Canyon,  a popular  hiking  spot  some  eight  miles  downstream  from  Lees  Ferry. 
From  there  it  will  wind  along  the  Navajo  reservation  to  Black  Mesa  on  the 
Flopi  reservation. 

"It's  an  unbelievable  proposal.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  what  we  know  the 
American  public  feels  about  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  care  the  federal 
government  ought  to  be  taking  with  the  Grand  Canyon,"  said  Geoff  Barnard, 
president  of  Grand  Canyon  Trust. 

Kyi,  in  a phone  interview  Wednesday  from  his  Capital  Hill  office,  said 
he  was  surprised  by  the  outcry  from  conservation  groups. 

The  Flopi  Tribe  supports  the  amendment  because  it  would  provide  a new 
water  source  for  Peabody  mining  operations  and  its  165-mile  slurry 
pipeline,  he  said.  The  company  pumps  a billion  gallons  a year  from  the 
pristine  N-aquifer,  the  only  source  of  potable  water  for  Flopi  villages. 

"That's  why  we're  doing  it.  I think  there  is  a very  strong  environmental 
reason  to  do  that  and  there's  certainly  nothing  that  we're  authorizing 
here  that  would  have  any  adverse  environmental  impact.  In  fact,  it's  quite 
the  opposite,"  Kyi  said. 

Rob  Smith,  Southwestern  Representative  for  the  Sierra  Club,  called  the 
pipeline  project  an  "extraordinary  invasion"  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
that  clears  the  way  "for  tearing  up  the  shoreline,  building  water 
treatment  and  pumping  plants." 

"The  Colorado  River  belongs  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  not  in  a coal 
slurry  pipeline,"  Smith  said. 

Supporters  of  the  pipeline  facility  say  it  will  be  located  on  Navajo 
Nation  land  and  not  be  in  the  Park. 

The  site  near  the  Colorado  River  for  the  pumping  station  and  first  stage 
of  the  pipeline  is  claimed  by  the  Navajo  Nation.  Hikers  must  obtain 
permits  from  Navajo  authorities  to  visit  the  area.  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  manages  Dackass  Canyon  as  "potential  wilderness." 

Kyi  said  that  to  his  knowledge,  the  land  in  question  is  not  part  of  the 
Park. 

According  to  a Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  obtained  by  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  "The  diversion  structure  may  be  located  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park." 

The  Bureau  noted  that  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Navajo  Nation 
are  locked  in  a "complex  dispute"  over  the  Park's  boundary  on  the  east 
side  of  Marble  Canyon. 

The  Trust  and  the  Sierra  Club  insist  the  facility  is  in  the  Park. 

"Our  position  is  that  any  industrial  infrastructure  in  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  is  unacceptable.  We  are  rather  amazed  that  it's  come  up.  ... 
This  is  the  wrong  place  to  do  it,"  Barnard  said. 

He  continued:  "We  are  very  supportive  of  getting  Peabody  out  of  pumping 
groundwater  on  Black  Mesa  and  we  think  all  alternatives,  except  this  one, 
should  be  carefully  investigated." 

Scott  Canty,  legal  counsel  for  the  Hopi  Tribe,  said  fears  that  the 
project  will  cause  environmental  damage  or  spoil  the  Colorado  River 
experience  for  rafters  or  fishermen  are  unfounded. 

"The  thing  the  environmental  groups  overlook  is  that  the  way  this 
pipeline  is  designed,  you  won't  even  see  it.  You  won't  even  know  it's 
there...  it's  completely  buried  even  the  pumping  facilities  are  buried.  I 


don't  know  what  they've  got  to  complain  about  except  during  the 
construction  phase/'  Canty  said. 

He  added  that  Colorado  River  pipelines  are  not  unusual.  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  is  studying  a plan  to  replace  its  antiquated  pipeline  with  a 
new  one,  Canty  said. 

Though  the  legislation  does  not  specifically  call  for  a pipeline,  the 
Hopi  Tribe  and  Peabody  Coal  are  in  agreement  that  one  must  be  built  to 
replace  the  N-aquifer  water  used  by  the  company. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  set  a 2005  deadline  for  Peabody  to  stop  using  aquifer 
water  for  mining  operations  and  a coal  slurry  pipeline  from  Black  Mesa  to 
the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  finished  work  this  week  on  a report  called 
"Peabody  Coal  Black  Mesa  Mine  Water  Supply  Appraisal  Study"  that  details 
the  scope,  cost  and  impact  of  the  pipeline  facility. 

For  the  short  term,  construction  of  a drill  hole  and  pumping  plant  will 
require  excavation  that  will  likely  be  viewed  as  an  eyesore  by  boaters, 
hikers  and  fishermen  enjoying  lackass  Canyon,  the  Bureau  said. 

In  the  long  term,  the  drill  hole  and  storage  tank  on  the  Canyon  rim 
won't  be  visible  to  anyone  descending  lackass  Canyon.  But  the  pumping 
plant  will  be  visible,  the  report  said. 

Locating  a pumping  plant  in  the  Canyon  will  require  the  Park  Service  to 
withdraw  the  area  as  a "potential  wilderness,"  the  Bureau  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  fate  of  Kyi's  amendment  is  unclear. 

Because  of  some  technical  problems  with  the  amendment,  the  language 
concerning  the  water  leasing  for  Peabody  Coal  was  taken  out  of  the  Zuni 
water  rights  bill.  Kyi  said  a new  version  of  the  amendment  should  be  ready 
this  week  and  will  be  included  in  the  Zuni  bill  and  headed  for  a full 
Senate  vote  next  week. 

The  provision,  attached  to  an  unrelated  bill  resolving  a long-standing 
water  dispute  with  the  River  Runners  for  Wilderness,  said  the  amendment 
had  been  stripped  from  the  bill  it  had  been  tacked  on  and  thanked 
supporters  for  "killing  the  Grand  Canyon  pipeline  deal." 

Kyi  said  the  amendment  is  far  from  dead. 

"This  is  very  important  to  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes,  and  we  want  to 
try  and 

accommodate  them,"  he  added. 


some  people  forget,  some  people  forgive., 
me?  i do  neither. . . 

http : //hometown . aol . com/wolvbtch/ index.html 
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Feds,  Anglican  Church  reach  deal 
By  SUE  BAILEY  --  Associated  Press 
November  20,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
have  reached  a deal  that,  if  ratified,  would  see  the  religious  group  pay 
up  to  $25  million  to  those  abused  in  its  native  residential  schools. 

Cabinet  minister  Ralph  Goodale,  head  of  Indian  Residential  Schools 
Resolution  Canada,  confirmed  the  deal  Wednesday  alongside  Archbishop 
Michael  Peers. 

The  proposal,  to  be  voted  on  by  Anglican  districts  across  Canada  by 
Christmas,  would  see  the  national  church  pay  30  per  cent  of  the 
compensation  of  valid  claims  up  to  a maximum  of  $25  million. 


The  federal  government  would  pay  70  per  cent. 

The  deal,  which  involves  only  the  Anglican  Church,  comes  after  more  than 
two  years  of  haggling  between  church  bishops  and  federal  negotiators  over 
how  to  split  the  cost  of  damages  being  awarded  in  mounting  lawsuits. 

It's  estimated  that  more  than  90,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and 
older  attended  the  live-in  schools  --  often  against  their  will  --  from 
1930  until  the  last  one  closed  outside  Regina  in  1996. 

The  schools,  funded  by  Ottawa  but  run  by  the  Catholic,  Anglican,  United 
and  Presbyterian  churches  until  the  1970s,  are  also  blamed  for  stripping 
generations  of  former  students  of  their  native  languages  and  culture. 

More  than  4,500  lawsuits  representing  at  least  12,000  claimants  have 
been  filed  since  the  federal  government  officially  apologized  in  1998  for 
widespread  abuse. 

To  date,  a handful  of  lawsuits  have  made  it  through  the  courts,  with 
conflicting  judgments  on  how  church  and  government  should  split  costs. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 

"RE : Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  to  vote  on  Settlement"  
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Saskatchewan  First  Nation  to  vote  on  $95-million  land-claim  settlement 
November  24,  2002 

REGINA  (CP)  --  Members  of  Saskatchewan's  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  will 
vote  Monday  on  a land-claim  settlement  totalling  nearly  $95-million. 

The  band  reached  the  settlement  with  Ottawa  last  month  after  years  of 
negotiation . 

Band  leaders  say  the  money  will  buy  additional  land  and  create  economic 
opportunities  for  members  of  the  community. 

The  Kahkewistahaw  claim  dates  back  to  1907  when  the  band  lost  about  75 
per  cent  of  its  land  to  European  settlers  who  moved  to  the  Prairies. 

To  ratify  the  settlement,  51  per  cent  of  band  members  must  approve  the 
deal . 

In  1907,  about  13,300  hectares  of  land  were  taken  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  reserve  located  about  150  kilometres  east  of  Regina. 

The  land  was  sold  to  settlers  moving  into  the  area  in  1907  and  1910. 
Unsold  portions  of  the  land,  just  under  2,000  hectares,  were  returned  to 
reserve  status  in  1963. 

The  band  submitted  a compensation  claim  in  1989  and  five  years  later 
asked  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  federal 
government's  rejection  of  its  claim. 

In  its  report  of  February  1997,  the  commission  found  the  federal 
government  had  breached  its  legal  obligation  to  the  First  Nation  in  1907 
by  engaging  in  "tainted  dealings." 

"The  government  not  only  failed  in  its  obligation  to  protect  the 
Kahkewistahaw  band  but  served  in  fact  as  a cunning  intermediary  in 
procuring  a surrender  (of  land)  that  can  only  be  described  as 
unconscionable  and  tainted  in  its  concept,  passage  and  implementation," 
the  federally  appointed  commission  found. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Innu  community  prepares  to  leave  Davis  Inlet 
Wed,  20  Nov  2002  17:52:49 

DAVIS  INLET,  LABRADOR  - The  600  Innu  living  in  Davis  Inlet,  Labrador, 
are  getting  ready  to  pack  up  their  whole  community  and  move  to  a new  one. 

It  is  the  culmination  of  a relocation  project  that  began  six  years  ago. 
The  move  date  is  getting  closer  and  the  relocation  isn't  without 
obstacles.  But  the  Innu  hope  the  move  will  help  them  leave  the  community's 
troubled  past  behind. 

On  Dec.  14,  the  move  will  begin.  The  600  Innu  will  take  their  belongings 
by  snowmobile  over  frozen  water  to  their  new  home.  It's  called  Natuashish 
and  it  includes  a new  school,  a new  health  centre,  a new  airstrip  and  133 
brand  new  houses. 

But  when  the  Innu  move  not  all  those  houses  will  be  ready.  That's 
because  construction  is  behind  schedule.  Twenty-nine  residences  won't  be 
complete . 

That  concerns  former  band  chief  Katie  Riche.  She  recently  visited  what 
will  be  her  new  home.  "The  floor  is  not  done,  walls  are  not  plastered,  the 
plywood  isn't  on  the  floor,  so  there's  a lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
" she  said. 

The  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  says  that  until  all  the 
houses  are  done  next  February,  people  can  either  remain  in  Davis  Inlet  or 
live  with  family. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Innu  are  being  taught  how  to  deal  with 
accommodations  that  are  almost  foreign  to  them. 

The  homes  will  have  running  water  and  sewage  systems,  amenities  the  Innu 
didn't  have  in  Davis  Inlet. 

All  the  Innu  agree  the  move  is  worth  the  wait.  They  say  when  they  look 
at  their  new  community,  they  see  more  than  bricks  and  mortar,  they  see  a 
new  start. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Saturday,  16  November,  2002,  12:44  GMT 
Silence  in  the  Mexican  south 

The  Zapatistas  have  now  retreated  into  silence 
By  Nick  Caistor  in  Chiapas 

A tiny  old  man  wearing  a green  oilskin  hat  and  a red  poncho  comes 
shuffling  up  to  me  in  the  street.  He's  got  a huge  plastic  bag  hanging  down 
his  back,  held  on  by  a strap  across  his  forehead,  and  he  wants  to  sell  me 
whatever  is  in  it. 

He  is  one  of  the  majority  of  indigenous  people  who  live  in  this  region 
in  Mexico's  deep  south. 

They  want  to  control  us  as  if  we  were  children,  to  look  after  our 
affairs  until  they  consider  us  adult  enough  to  take  responsibility  for 
ourselves 


Indigenous  commentator 


We're  in  the  town  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  the  gateway  to  the 
highlands  of  Chiapas. 

It's  an  imposing  colonial  town,  the  capital  of  the  state  under  Spanish 
rule.  It's  situated  about  11,000  feet  up  in  the  mountains,  and  is 
surrounded  by  misty  pine  woods,  which  become  denser  and  wetter  in  the 
forests  even  further  up  in  the  mountains. 

San  Cristobal  was  the  most  important  of  the  towns  seized  by  the 
Zapatista  army  in  their  revolt  back  in  1994,  when  their  uprising  alerted 
the  whole  world  to  the  misery  and  discontent  of  the  local  indigenous 
population . 

Peace  commission 

Some  200  people  were  killed  during  the  revolt,  and  there  have  been 
almost  as  many  deaths  in  the  region  since. 

Eventually,  the  Zapatistas  agreed  to  sit  down  with  a government  peace 
commission.  After  several  years  of  off-on  talks,  the  two  sides  agreed  on  a 
peace  settlement  - the  San  Andres  accord. 

This  peace  deal  allowed  the  indigenous  people  of  Chiapas  and  other 
states  of  the  Mexican  federation  - some  10  million  people  altogether  - 
a large  measure  of  autonomy. 

President  Fox's  promises  of  change  appear  to  have  faltered 

It  agreed  to  let  the  indigenous  communities  to  own  their  lands 
collectively  rather  than  individually.  It  allowed  their  traditional 
authorities  to  be  the  ones  who  administered  justice  in  indigenous  areas 
and  established  other  mechanisms  for  the  indigenous  voices  to  be  heard  and 
respected  as  equals. 

The  government  in  power  until  2000  did  nothing  to  implement  these  peace 
accords.  But  Vicente  Fox,  who  swept  to  power  in  that  year's  elections  on  a 
promise  to  bring  change  to  all  levels  of  Mexican  society,  boasted  that  he 
could  solve  the  indigenous  problem  in  Chiapas  "in  15  minutes." 

Autonomy 

Fie  started  well.  Fie  sent  the  San  Andres  peace  agreement  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  for  it  to  be  debated  and  signed  into  law.  This  guaranteed  a new 
and  more  just  status  for  all  Mexico's  indigenous  peoples. 

But  many  members  of  Congress,  particularly  in  the  PRI  party,  did  not 
like  the  deal.  They  thought  it  was  giving  away  too  much,  and  transforming 
the  indigenous  people  from  citizens  without  rights  to  citizens  who  had 
more  guarantees  than  anyone  else  in  Mexico. 

The  "Indian  law"  has  been  rejected  by  the  indigenous  people 

They  were  worried  that  the  autonomy  being  offered  to  Zapatistas  and 
other  groups  might  create  states  within  Mexico,  and  make  the  country 
ungovernable. 

So  the  federal  Congress  in  Mexico  City  modified  almost  all  of  the 
clauses  of  the  peace  agreement,  and  then  passed  this  modified  legislation 
into  law.  Since  then,  the  states  in  the  Mexican  federation  with  a large 
indigenous  population  have  rejected  the  new  "Indian  law". 

"We're  back  to  the  Spanish  colonial  system,"  one  indigenous  commentator 
argued.  "They  want  to  control  us  as  if  we  were  children,  to  look  after  our 
affairs  until  they  consider  us  adult  enough  to  take  responsibility  for 
ourselves . " 

Dungle  retreat 

The  Zapatista  response  was  even  more  emphatic.  They  rejected  the  new 
legislation,  and  since  then  have  refused  to  talk  to  anyone.  They  have 
withdrawn  to  their  strongholds  in  the  Chiapas  mountains  and  retreated  into 
complete  silence. 

Whereas  before  they  made  pronouncements,  used  e-mail  and  other 
electronic  means  to  give  their  views  on  the  situation  in  Mexico  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  are  now  saying  nothing  at  all. 

This  silence  is  deeply  worrying  the  Mexican  authorities.  They  have  no 
idea  what  it  might  mean  - could  it  be  leading  up  to  another  armed  revolt, 
as  the  Zapatistas  have  never  handed  in  their  weapons.  Or  could  it  mean 
that  the  most  famous  Zapatista  leader,  sub-comandante  Marcos,  is  either 


very  ill  or  dead? 

There  are  still  some  20,000  federal  troops  in  Chiapas,  and  though  at  the 
moment  there  is  no  armed  conflict,  the  danger  of  violence  is  still  very 
real . 

"We're  in  no  hurry,"  one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  indigenous  groups  told 
me.  "For  500  years  now,  the  authorities  have  refused  to  listen  to  us.  Now 
all  of  a sudden,  they're  anxious  to  know  what  we  think,  what  we're  going 
to  do.  That's  their  problem  - we  have  time  on  our  side." 

I finally  understood  what  the  little  old  man  was  trying  to  sell  me  - 
"tierra",  or  earth,  soil  for  my  pot  plants.  The  sack  on  his  back  was  full 
of  the  rich  earth  from  Chiapas. 

When  I tried  to  explain  I had  no  use  for  it,  he  looked  up  at  me  in 
complete  disbelief.  Then  without  saying  a word,  he  shuffled  off  down  the 
hill  and  out  of  town,  back  into  the  mountains. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english , or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages  are 
available  from  http : //www. eco. utexas . edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95 . html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Many  eyes  on  court  for  two  Indian  cases 

By  Bill  McAllister 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

Sunday,  November  24,  2002  - WASHINGTON  - When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
hears  arguments  on  two  Indian  disputes  from  the  West  on  Dec.  2,  it's 
unlikely  that  lawyers  for  either  side  will  invoke  the  name  of  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton.  But  few  people  in  the  nation's  capital  will  have 
more  interest  in  the  outcome  than  Norton. 

That's  because  both  cases  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  government's  trust 
responsibility  to  Indians.  And,  by  her  own  admission,  no  issue  has 
entangled  Norton,  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general,  more  than  her 
obligations  to  Indians. 

Indeed,  some  lawyers  involved  in  the  massive  lawsuit  over  Interior's 
handling  of  the  6-year-old  lawsuit  about  the  balances  in  more  than  300,000 
Indian  trust  accounts  say  a principal  reason  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled  is  the  Dustice  Department's  hopes  that  the  high  court  will  use  the 
two  cases  to  redefine  the  government's  responsibility. 

The  department  hopes  that  could  ease  the  problems  that  Norton  has  been 
facing.  Having  been  held  in  civil  contempt  for  her  actions  in  the  trust 
dispute,  it's  hard  to  imagine  she  could  get  into  more  trouble. 

Dennis  Gingold,  a former  Denver  lawyer  who  has  masterminded  the  case 
against  the  government,  expressed  doubts  in  an  interview  that  the  two 
cases  will  bear  directly  on  his  case.  He  said  the  issues  are  too 
different . 

But  David  Getches,  a University  of  Colorado  law  professor  who  has 
studied  the  high  court's  handling  of  Indian  cases,  takes  a different  view. 

Getches  says  the  two  cases  could  offer  the  justices  a chance  to  address 
the  government's  trust  responsibility  in  a big  way,  something  the  high 
court  has  not  done  for  decades.  "There  is  no  question  that  an  earlier 
Supreme  Court  would  have  said  this  would  be  a highly  enforceable  trust 
responsibility,"  he  said. 

In  recent  years,  Getches  said,  the  justices  have  begun  "chiseling  away" 
at  the  "cornerstones  of  Indian  law."  The  idea  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  by  old  treaties  to  help  Indians  and  serve  as  their  trustee  may 
be  one  of  those  pillars  of  Indian  law,  he  said. 


If  the  justices  want  to  say  that  the  trust  responsibility  is  an 
"anachronism/'  these  cases  could  be  the  vehicles  for  such  a ruling,  he 
says . 

That's  what  is  at  stake  in  U.S.  vs.  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  the 
first  case  the  justices  will  hear.  In  I960,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
hold  the  Fort  Apache  Historic  District  in  east  central  Arizona  in  trust 
for  the  White  Apache  Tribe. 

Interior  was  supposed  to  preserve  the  property  for  "administrative  and 
school  purposes."  But  the  tribe  contends  that  the  department  allowed  the 
district,  which  has  become  something  of  a tourist  attraction,  to 
deteriorate . 

The  tribe  sued  the  government,  alleging  Interior  had  a responsibility  to 
"maintain,  protect,  repair  and  preserve"  the  tribe's  trust.  In  May  2001, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  agreed. 

"Given  the  existence  of  a trust  relationship,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  government  should  be  liable  for  damages  for  the  breach  of  its 
fiduciary  duties,"  the  court  said.  "It  is  well-established  that  a trustee 
is  accountable  in  damages  for  breaches  of  trust." 

In  the  second  case,  the  Navajo  Nation  is  arguing  that  the  government 
failed  to  protect  its  interests  in  negotiating  coal  leases  in  the  1980s. 
This  $600  million  dispute  revolves  around  the  role  former  Interior 
Secretary  Donald  Hodel,  now  a Colorado  resident,  and  a lobbyist  friend 
allegedly  played  in  approving  a renegotiation  of  the  tribe's  lease  with 
Peabody  Coal  Co. 

The  Navajo  contend  that  Hodel 's  approval  of  the  lease  violated  the 
government's  trust  duties.  They  have  asked  for  damages. 

Again,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  sided  with  the 
Indians,  holding  that  the  secretary  must  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  that  Hodel  "had  a duty  to  obtain  for  the  Indians  the 
maximum  return  for  their  minerals." 


"Look  at  the  mess  we've  got  ourselves  into,  just  because  we  invited  a 
gringo  to  eat  some  bananas." 

--Col.  Aureliano  Buendia  in  100  years  of  Solitude 
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Court  cases  looking  good  for  Native  Americans 

By  Bill  McAllister/Daily  Times  Washington  Bureau  chief 

November  24,  2002 

WASHINGTON  When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  hears  arguments  on  two  disputes 
concerning  Native  Americans  from  the  West  Dec.  2,  it's  unlikely  that 
lawyers  for  either  side  will  invoke  the  name  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton.  But  few  people  in  the  nation's  capital  will  have  more  interest  in 
the  outcome  than  Norton. 

That's  because  both  cases  deal  with  the  nature  of  the  government's  trust 
responsibility  to  Native  Americans.  And,  by  her  own  admission,  no  issue 
has  entangled  Norton,  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general,  more  than  her 
obligations  to  Native  Americans. 

Indeed,  some  lawyers  involved  in  the  massive  lawsuit  over  Interior's 
handling  of  the  6-year-old  lawsuit  over  the  balances  in  more  than  300,000 
individual  Native  American  trust  accounts  say  a principal  reason  that 


dispute  has  not  been  settled  is  the  Justice  Department's  hopes  that  the 
high  court  will  use  the  two  cases  to  redefine  the  government's 
responsibility. 

If  it  does,  the  department  hopes  that  could  ease  the  problems  that 
Norton  has  been  facing.  Having  been  held  in  civil  contempt  for  her  actions 
in  the  trust  dispute,  it's  hard  to  imagine  she  could  get  into  more  trouble 

Dennis  Gingold,  the  former  Denver  lawyer  who  has  masterminded  the  case 
against  the  government,  expressed  doubts  in  an  interview  that  the  two 
cases  will  bear  directly  on  his  case.  He  said  the  issues  are  too  different 

But  David  Getches,  a University  of  Colorado  law  professor  who  is  has 
studied  the  high  court's  handling  of  Native  American  cases,  takes  a 
different  view. 

He  says  the  two  cases  could  offer  the  justices  a chance  to  address  the 
government's  trust  responsibility  in  a big  way,  something  the  high  court 
has  not  done  for  decades. 

"There  is  no  question  that  an  earlier  Supreme  Court  have  said  this  would 
be  a highly  enforceable  trust  responsibility,"  he  said. 

In  recent  years,  Getches  said  that  the  justices  have  begun  "chiseling 
away"  at  the  "cornerstones  of  Indian  law."  The  idea  that  the  federal 
government  is  bound  by  old  treaties  to  help  Indians  and  serve  as  their 
trustee  may  be  one  of  those  pillars  of  Indian  law,  he  said. 

If  the  justices  want  to  say  that  the  trust  responsibility  is  an 
"anachronism"  then  these  cases  could  be  the  vehicles  for  such  a ruling,  he 
said . 

That's  what  is  at  stake  in  U.S.  vs.  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  the 
first  case  the  justices  will  hear.  In  1960  the  United  States  agreed  to 
hold  the  Fort  Apache  Historic  District  in  east  central  Arizona  in  trust 
for  the  White  Apache  Tribe. 

Interior  was  supposed  preserve  the  property  for  "administrative  and 
school  purposes."  But  the  tribe  has  contended  that  the  department  allowed 
the  district,  which  has  become  something  of  a tourist  attraction,  to 
deteriorate . 

The  tribe  sued  the  government,  alleging  Interior  had  a responsibility  to 
"maintain,  protect,  repair  and  preserve"  the  tribe's  trust.  In  May  2001, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  agreed. 

"Given  the  existence  of  a trust  relationship,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  government  should  be  liable  for  damages  for  the  breach  of  its 
fiduciary  duties,"  the  court  said. 

"It  is  well  established  that  a trustee  is  accountable  in  damages  for 
breeches  of  trust." 

In  the  second  case,  the  Navajo  Nation  is  arguing  that  the  government 
failed  to  protect  its  interests  in  negotiating  coal  leases  in  the  1980s. 
This  $600  million  dollar  dispute  revolves  around  the  role  for  former 
Interior  secretary  Donald  Hodel,  now  a Colorado  resident,  and  a lobbyist 
friend  allegedly  played  in  approving  a renegotiation  of  the  tribe's  lease 
with  Peabody  Coal  Co. 

The  Navajo  Nation  contends  that  Hodel 's  approval  of  the  lease  was  a 
violation  of  the  government's  trust  duties  and  has  asked  for  damages. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  also  sided  with  the  Native 
Americans  in  this  case,  holding  that  "the  secretary  must  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  tribes"  It  also  found  that  Hodel  has  a duty  to 
"obtain  for  the  Indians  the  maximum  return  for  their  minerals,"  and  that 
the  Navajos  were  entitled  to  monetary  damages. 

Rep.  Joel  Hefley,  R-Colo.,  picked  up  another  honor  during  the  recent 
NATO  Parliamentary  Assembly  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  He  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  assembly's  defense  and  security  committee,  the  first  American  to 
chair  the  panel  since  1962-63  when  the  late  Sen.  Howard  Cannon,  D-Nev., 
headed  the  committee.  The  NATO  Parliamentary  Assembly  is  composed  of 
legislators  from  the  19  NATO  member  countries  and  its  17  associate  member 
countries . 

Jim  Nicholson  of  Denver,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  was 
presented  the  Nostra  Aetate  Award  from  the  Center  for  Christian- Jewish 
Understanding  of  Sacred  Heart  University  in  New  York  on  Thursday. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@denverpost . com 
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Tribal  shooting  will  be  reenacted 
Herald  Staff  Report 
November  22,  2002 

Stymied  in  their  efforts  to  determine  who  shot  Seminole  Indian  Tribe 
attorney  Dim  Shore  10  months  ago,  Hollywood  police  said  Wednesday  they  are 
staging  a reenactment  in  hope  of  jump-starting  the  investigation. 

"We're  at  a loss  right  now,"  said  Hollywood  police  spokesman  Lt.  Tony 
Rode.  "We've  interviewed  dozens  and  dozens  of  potential  suspects,  Seminole 
Tribe  members  and  witnesses." 

The  apparent  assassination  attempt  on  Dan.  9 came  amid  a growing  battle 
over  control  of  the  Seminole's  $300  million-a-year  gambling  empire.  Shore, 
who  is  blind,  served  as  general  counsel  when  the  tribe  ousted  several  key 
tribal  members,  including  longtime  chairman  Dames  Billie  and  business 
manager  Tim  Cox. 

Shore,  57,  was  shot  several  times  in  the  torso  at  his  home  in  the 
Emerald  Hills  neighborhood  of  Hollywood. 

He  was  home  alone  at  the  time,  sitting  on  his  living  room  couch  when 
three  shots  rang  out.  The  shooter  fired  through  a glass  door  in  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Police  said  there  were  no  signs  of  forced  entry  into  the  back  patio. 

The  reenactment  will  be  staged  at  5:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Shore's  home.  Rode 
said . 

He  said  television  broadcasts  of  the  reenactment  might  jar  some  memories 
or  lead  to  tips. 

"Somebody  knows  who  did  it,"  Rode  said.  "He  was  singled  out.  It  was 
certainly  not  a random  act  of  violence." 

Police  are  "hoping  maybe  a neighbor  might  have  seen  something  or  someone 
might  have  talked  to  somebody  or  somebody  might  have  bragged  about" 
shooting  Shore,  he  said. 

There  is  still  a $50,000  reward  being  offered  for  information  leading  to 
an  arrest  and  conviction  in  the  case. 

Anyone  with  information  about  the  shooting  is  asked  to  call  Hollywood 
police  at  954-967-4357  or  Crime  Stoppers  at  954-493-8477. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Miami  Herald. 
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Sho-Bans  want  police  powers  back 

Tribes  want  repeal  of  state  authority  on  reservations 
November  20,  2002 
Herbert  Atienza 
The  Idaho  Statesman 

The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  may  revive  - perhaps  as  soon  as  the  coming 


legislative  session  - a stalled  effort  to  repeal  a state  law  extending 
Idaho's  police  authority  over  American  Indian  reservations. 

"It  will  happen  soon/'  said  Nancy  Eschief  Murillo,  treasurer  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Business  Council,  the  elected  governing  body  of  the  4, 500-member 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  in  eastern  Idaho. 

"We  are  preparing  and  we're  streamlining  our  capabilities  to  address 
this,"  she  said. 

The  topic  of  repealing  Public  Law  280  emerged  Tuesday  as  one  of  the 
major  issues  that  tribal  members  said  they  want  to  deal  with,  as  they 
concluded  a conference  at  Boise  State  University  on  strengthening  tribal 
governments  and  exercising  sovereignty. 

Murillo  said  the  conference  was  part  of  the  Sho-Bans'  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  about  issues  facing  American  Indian  communities  and  their 
desire  for  more  self-determination. 

She  said  the  Sho-Bans  plan  to  approach  legislators  about  returning 
jurisdiction  to  the  tribes. 

The  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1953,  giving  states  the  authority  to 
assume  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  American  Indian  reservations 
by  affirmative  legislative  action. 

In  1968,  Congress  allowed  the  states  to  return  jurisdiction  to  tribal 
governments.  Several  states  - including  Oregon,  Washington  and  Utah  - have 
returned  some  or  all  jurisdiction. 

Idaho  continues  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  a number  of  jurisdictional 
categories,  including  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  highways  and 
roads  on  American  Indian  reservations . 

Former  Idaho  Attorney  General  Larry  EchoHawk,  who  was  keynote  speaker  at 
the  conference,  described  Idaho's  statute  as  "outdated." 

"Idaho  has  remained  a Public  Law  280  state,  which,  of  course  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  forceful  policy  of  self-determination  among  Indian  tribes, 
" EchoHawk  said. 

As  an  attorney  for  the  eastern  Idaho  tribes,  he  lobbied  in  1999  on 
behalf  of  the  tribes  for  approval  of  a bill  under  which  the  state  would 
return  full  police  authority  on  the  Fort  Hall  reservation  to  the  Sho-Bans. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  did  not  receive  enough  votes  on  committee 
to  be  heard  by  the  Senate,  effectively  killing  it. 

Mark  Snider,  spokesman  for  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne,  said  the  governor  is 
willing  to  work  with  the  tribe  on  the  issue,  but  is  reserving  comment  on  a 
new  bill  until  it  is  presented. 

"The  tribes  know  that  the  door  is  always  open  and  that  the  governor  has 
worked  with  them  on  a host  of  issues,"  he  said.  Since  1999,  he  said,  the 
governor's  office  has  not  received  any  new  proposal  concerning  the  law. 

Some  tribal  members  say  the  continued  existence  of  the  law  is  an  affront 
to  tribal  sovereignty. 

"We  are  a sovereign  nation,  we  have  our  own  health-care  system  and  the 
ability  to  help  our  own  members,"  Murillo  said. 

Darrell  Shay,  a member  of  the  Sho-Bans,  said  the  law  has  become  a 
flashpoint  for  tribe  members  and  law  enforcement  officials,  especially  on 
matters  concerning  traffic  enforcement. 

"It's  become  a tool  for  the  county  to  exert  power  over  the  reservation," 
he  said. 

"They  receive  the  money,  but  we  don't  get  the  services,"  said  Maxine 
Edmo,  a member  of  the  Sho-Bans.  She  said  state  authorities  conduct  arrests 
and  issue  traffic  tickets,  but  ask  the  Sho-Bans  to  shoulder  the  cost  of 
providing  medical  services. 

"To  me,  they're  not  living  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain,"  she  said. 

To  offer  story  ideas  or  comments,  contact  Herbert  Atienza 
hatienza@idahostatesman.com  or  377-6413 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Idaho  Statesman. 

"RE : MPs  call  for  probe  of  Peltier  Extradition"  

Date:  Thu,  21  Nov  2002  10:58:10  -0600 

From:  Chris  Spotted  Eagle  <cseagle@tc.umn.edu> 

Sub j : Peltier  Extradition 


Mailing  List:  Minnesota  Indian  Affairs  <minn-ind@tc.umn.edu> 

MPs  call  for  probe  of  Peltier  extradition 

By  KIM  LUNMAN  Wednesday,  November  20,  2002  - Page  A6 

http: //www. globeandmail . com/ servlet /Art icleNews/PEstory/TGAM/20021120/ 

OTTAWA  --  The  controversial  case  of  Leonard  Peltier  resurfaced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday  after  some  MPs  called  on  the  federal  government 
to  hold  a public  inquiry  into  the  native  activist's  extradition  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  26  years  ago. 

NDP  MP  Bill  Blaikie  introduced  a private  member's  bill  calling  for  the 
return  of  Mr.  Peltier  to  Canada.  He  was  convicted  in  1977  of  murdering  two 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  near  Wounded  Knee,  S.D. 

"We  believe  this  is  an  enduring  stain  on  Canada's  record  as  a country 
that  values  of  human  rights,"  Mr.  Blaikie  said.  "Mr.  Peltier  was  turned 
over  to  the  FBI  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  is  now  known  to  be 
manufactured  and  it  seems  like  the  right  thing  for  Canada  to  do  is  to  try 
to  make  amends  for  having  done  this." 

Opposition  MPs  called  on  the  federal  government  to  hold  an  independent 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Mr.  Peltier's 
extradition  from  Canada  in  1976.  He  is  currently  serving  two  consecutive 
life  sentences  for  the  offences. 

There  have  been  calls  on  Canada  to  intervene  in  the  case  in  recent  years 
since  a key  witness.  Myrtle  Poor  Bear,  revealed  she  made  up  evidence  that 
was  used  in  the  extradition. 

Ms.  Poor  Bear  told  a privately  commissioned  legal  inquiry  she  made  up 
the  story  implicating  Mr.  Peltier  under  pressure  from  the  FBI. 

The  federal  government  maintained  the  extradition  was  handled  properly 
after  an  internal  review  of  the  case  by  the  Justice  Department. 

But  Justice  Minister  Martin  Cauchon  refused  to  comment  yesterday.  "It 
was  something  that  took  place  a long  time  before  me,"  he  said.  "My  habit 
is  not  to  comment  on  any  extradition  case,  so  it's  going  to  be  that  way 
for  that  case  as  well." 

Canada's  involvement  goes  back  to  February,  1976,  when  Mr.  Peltier  was 
arrested  in  a one-room  schoolhouse  in  Hinton,  Alta. 

He  was  arrested  six  months  after  FBI  agents  Jack  Coler  and  Ronald 
Williams  were  killed  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  while 
investigating  the  theft  of  a pair  of  cowboy  boots. 

The  murders  followed  a gunfight  between  FBI  agents  and  a group  of  about 
50  natives.  Mr.  Peltier,  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement, 
acknowledged  being  present  at  the  battle.  A native  also  died. 

Canadian  Alliance  MP  John  Reynolds  also  joined  Mr.  Blaikie  and  the 
Leonard  Peltier  Defence  Committee  in  Canada  in  calling  for  a public 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Peltier's  case. 

"I  think  there's  some  real  questions  that  need  to  be  asked,"  Mr. 

Reynolds  said.  "It  seems  to  me,  we  sent  him  down  there  [to  the  United 
States]  improperly." 

Warren  Allmand,  a former  Liberal  MP,  has  also  joined  the  call  for  an 
inquiry,  saying  the  extradition  was  flawed. 

- — "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  26  Nov  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Thu,  21  Nov  2002  08:32:42  -0800  (PST) 
From:  Glenda  Washakie  <cwashakie@yahoo . com> 
Sub j : Wotanging  Ikche-Prisoner  Pen  pal  list 
>To:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Dear  Mr.  Gary  Night  Owl 


I am  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  brothers;  Richard 
Lone  Dog  III  and  Kevin  Jenkins  Sr.  they  are  currently 


in  prison  in  Florence,  Colorado  and  would  like  to  be 
put  on  your  list  for  pen  pals: 

There  addresss  are: 

Richard  Lone  Dog,  18332-013 
P.0.  Box  7000 
Florence,  Co  81226 

Kevin  Denkins,  7678826-025 
P.0.  Box  7000 
Florence,  Co  81226 

A few  other  of  their  inmates  with  the  same  address 
would  also  like  to  be  included.  David  Shryrock 
#03332-112,  lesse  Moreno  #33900-198,  David  Reevis 
#04944-046, 

Please  put  them  on  your  mailing  list  and  list  them  for 
pen  pals, 
thank  you, 

Cindy  Washakie 


Please  do  take  the  time  to  write  these  brothers.  Pray  for  them.  The 
ironhouse  is  a terrible  place  to  be  - it's  much  worse  this  time  of  year 

- "Rustywire:  Sure  Good  Shirt"  

Date:  Tue,  19  Nov  2002  22:35.19  -0700 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : sure  good  shirt 

newsgroup:  alt. native 

Heading  to  the  big  city  full  of  lights  and  all  those  cars.  I wonder 
where  they  all  go,  how  they  live  and  what  they  do,  so  many  people  and 
each  one  stays  someplace  and  they  have  to  work  somewhere  and  all  I see 
is  them  coming  and  going.  It  is  like  driving  into  a big  ant  pile.  On 
the  way  in  there  is  a turnoff  and  I follow  it  and  it  takes  me  to  the 
thrift  store,  it  is  like  pawn  shops,  you  never  know  what  it  is  you 
need  until  you  see  it.  You  have  been  looking  for  it  a long  time,  it 
sits  there  at  the  back  of  your  mind  and  when  you  see  it  you  say,  ah 
there  it  is.  I pulled  into  the  parking  lot  and  walked  in  looking 
around  at  all  the  stuff,  there  was  alot  of  things  there,  going  over  to 
the  shoe  rack  I looked  for  some  size  12  wing  tips,  dark  brown,  really 
wide  ones  for  my  big  toes.  The  kind  you  can  ski  in  on  the  snow  when 
you  get  the  chance,  but  they  didn't  have  any  for  me,  so  I looked  for  a 
new  coat,  a good  one  with  leather  and  a wool  collar  like  those  old 
bomber  jackets  but  all  the  had  were  polyester  ones  from  way  back  in 
the  70's,  the  kind  grandpas  used  to  wear.  Thought  about  trying  one  on 
just  to  see  how  it  was  but  killed  the  thought  since  looking  in  the 
mirror  might  let  me  see  I look  like  that  now  days. 

It  was  over  to  the  kids  side,  some  shirts  all  layed  out  on  the  rack 
and  saw  it,  a white  and  yellow  shirt  with  a good  collar,  heavy  cotton 
good  for  cold  weather  and  it  looked  almost  new.  I wanted  one  of  those 
kind  when  I was  a kid,  they  used  to  in  the  jcpenneys  catalog,  boys 
standing  on  the  beach  posing,  those  shirts  sure  looked  good.  I got  for 
4 bucks,  did  not  have  to  put  it  on  layway,  just  too  it  on  home. 

I showed  it  to  my  wife  and  she  looked  sideways  at  it,  and  said  where 
did  you  get  it,  I said  it  was  a good  buy,  and  do  you  think  he  would 
like  it.  She  said  which  one,  after  all  we  had  five  boys.  I don't  know, 

I guess  I just  got  it  for  one  of  them,  you  know  let  them  fight  over 
it.  Well  they  came  home  from  school  and  didn't  say  much  about  it,  it 
sat  on  the  table  for  a while  and  then  disappeared.  I didn't  see  for  a 
while,  and  asked  her  what  happened  to  it.  she  said  it  has  to  be  washed 


out  and  so  it  disapperated  into  the  pile  of  clothes  and  got  washed  and 
put  away.  That  time  I left  early  before  the  kids  got  to  school  and  got 
home  after  they  came  back  and  would  see  it  from  time  to  time  in  the 
wash,  thinking  to  myself  that  is  sure  a good  shirt. 

One  day  I had  to  go  the  big  city  and  on  the  way  out  dropped  by  the 
same  store  and  went  through  the  old  stuff,  finding  a good  used  air 
conditioner,  plugged  it  in  and  it  got  kind  of  cool,  just  ten  bucks  so 
I took  it  home.  I put  it  in  the  trunk  and  went  back  inside.  As  I went 
in  and  I saw  the  stiff  boy  in  the  window,  and  he  had  on  a shirt  almost 
like  the  one  I got  there  some  time  ago.  Man  that  is  a good  one  too,  I 
thought  and  got  it  for  three  bucks  and  took  it  home. 

I unloaded  the  trunk  and  put  the  air  conditioner  in  the  storage  shed 
for  next  summer,  maybe  it  will  come  in  handy  or  something.  I got  the 
shirt  and  some  books  I got,  four  for  a dollar  and  went  inside.  I put 
them  on  the  table  and  later  that  night  when  everyone  was  home  I showed 
them  what  I found.  I held  up  the  shirt  at  the  supper  table  and  all  my 
boys  looked  at  it.  My  youngest  boy  said  that  looks  like  the  one  you 
got  before  Dad,  I said  yeah  that  is  why  I got  it.  I know  one  of  you 
kids  likes  this  kind  fo  shirt.  No  one  said  anything.  I wondered  why, 
but  figured  it  was  old  news,  after  all  who  gets  excited  about  stuff 
from  thrift  shop  except  me.  Anyway,  the  next  day  I went  to  see  who  got 
the  shirt  and  it  was  still  sitting  where  I had  left  it.  It  was  the 
same  color  as  the  other  one.  I asked  my  wife,  hey  where  is  the  other 
one,  I want  to  see  it  if  it  is  like  it.  She  looked  at  me  from  across 
the  kitchen  and  then  said.  I do  not  know  where  it  is.  After  asking  a 
few  more  times  she  said  we  will  talk  about  it  later.  I headed  out  to 
work  and  spent  the  day  thinking  about  how  good  that  shirt  would  have 
been  for  me  if  I could  fit  it.  It  was  food  for  thought. 

Later  that  night,  when  I got  home,  I asked  about  it.  She  looked  at  me 
and  said  do  you  remember  that  old  shirt  you  bought,  the  first  one, 
well  none  of  the  boys  wanted  it  so  we  washed  it  a few  times  and  send 
it  back  to  the  donation  place  down  by  the  tribal  store,  thinking 
someone  else  could  use  it  better  than  us.  We  forgot  about  it  and  then 
you  brought  another  one  just  like  it.  I said,  oh,  I did  not  know  this. 
She  looked  at  me  and  said  we  figured  it  was  gone  for  good  and  then 
when  you  brought  that  shirt  back  I looked  at  it  twice,  and  after 
picking  it  up,  I could  see  it  was  the  same  shirt. 

I thought  to  myself,  I knew  I had  good  taste  when  I saw  it  again.  I 
have  not  seen  it  for  a while  and  am  wondering  where  it  has  gone  again. 
It  would  have  fit  be  good  if  it  was  big  enough,  maybe  good  enough  for 
DC  Penneys.  I wonder  where  it  is  now... 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  11  Nov  2002  22:28:20  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : Duly  19,  1889  INDIAN  HELPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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VOLUME  IV  NUMBER  48 


FRIDAY,  Duly  19,  1889. 


CHERRIES  ARE  RIPE 


You  are  a little  thief,"  I said. 


To  Robin  Redbreast,  blithe  and  fat, 
"You  stole  my  cherries  ripe  and  red. 
Now  what  have  you  to  say  to  that?" 

In  songful  speech  he  sweetly  said. 

His  bosom  glowing  like  the  morn, 

"I  take  my  pay  in  cherries  red. 

For  working  in  your  vines  and  cord. 

My  sweetest  strains  I sing  for  you," 

He  said  in  music  low  and  soft. 

And  then  his  brown  wings  shook  the  dew 
In  showers  from  his  green  organ-loft. 

Like  tears  the  dew  fell,  and  I said. 
When  came  the  pauses  of  the  strain, 
"Sweet  robin,  eat  my  cherries  red, 

I will  not  call  you  thief  again." 

Now  every  year,  when  spring  returns. 

He  perches  on  the  topmost  spray. 

And  there  his  tinted  bosom  burns 
With  songs  of  cheer  at  dawn  of  day. 

The  robin  is  my  choice  of  pets, 

I wish  him  joy  and  length  of  days; 

He  pays  me  well  for  all  he  gets. 

In  skillful  toil  and  songs  of  praise. 

--  Youth's  Companion. 


SEBASTIAN'S  OPPORTUNITY 


In  Spain,  two  hundred  years  and  more  ago,  there  lived  a little  boy  about 
fourteen.  He  was  a slave,  for  they  were  mulattoesj  the  older  man  had  been 
brought  from  Africa  and  sold.  He  remembered  his  home  and  his  freedom.  The 
boy  had  been  born  a slave.  Both  belonged  to  Murillo,  a famous  painter. 

Sebastian  used  to  wait  upon  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  take  lessons 
of  his  master.  He  cleaned  their  palettes  and  their  brushes  for  them, 
ground  their  colors  and  did  everything  that  they  called  upon  him  to  do, 
and  that  was  a great  deal,  so  that  when  night  came  he  was  a very  tired  boy 
and  enjoyed  a night's  rest  as  much  as  any  one  could.  The  young  men  used  to 
tease  him,  and  laugh  when  they  asked  him  to  tell  them  their  mistakes,  when 
Murillo  was  not  in  the  room,  but  they  always  did  what  he  told  them  to  do, 
and  corrected  the  mistakes  he  pointed  out.  About  this  time  something 
strange  happened,  for  every  morning  when  the  pupils  came  back  to  their 
painting  they  found  that  somebody  had  been  working  on  their  canvasses,  and 
had  always  done  the  work  better  than  they  could  have  done  it  themselves. 
They  told  Murillo,  and  he  ordered  Sebastian  to  watch  at  night  and  find  out 
who  it  was  that  came  into  the  studio  and  worked,  and  said  that  if  he  did 
not  find  out  he  should  be  whipped. 

Poor  Sebastian!  If  he  confessed,  he  felt  certain  that  he  should  be 
punished,  and  if  he  did  not  tell  who  did  the  work,  he  had  been  assured 
that  he  should  be  whipped. 

He  lay  down  on  the  floor  that  night  in  great  trouble.  But  the  little 
fellow  was  so  tired  that  he  went  to  sleep  in  spite  of  all  his  fears.  When 
he  woke  up,  daylight  was  just  coming.  He  was  very  sleepy,  but  he  sprang  up 
and  stretched  himself  awake.  For  he  must  rub  out  from  the  canvass  the  work 
that  he  had  put  on  the  morning  before  and  that  the  pupil  had  left  all  day. 
He  took  up  the  brush  to  rub  it  out.  But  instead  of  doing  it,  he  stood 
before  it  motionless.  It  was  so  beautiful,  he  could  not  do  it.  "I  will 
finish  it  first,"  he  said,  "then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  rub  it  out 
before  anybody  comes."  He  began  to  paint. 

Then  he  was  no  longer  sleepy,  he  forgot  that  he  was  tired,  that  he  was  a 
poor  little  slave  who  that  morning  was  going  to  have  forty  lashes,  he 
forgot  everything  that  was  sad  and  hard,  he  saw  only  the  beautiful  picture 


in  his  mind,  and  the  beautiful  reproduction  of  it  that  was  growing  on  the 
canvass  under  his  hand.  He  saw  nothing  else,  he  heard  nothing.  Broad 
daylight  came,  it  was  full  time  for  him  to  rub  out  his  work  if  he  was  not 
to  be  found  out.  Still  he  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  until  a shout  behind 
him  made  him  turn. 

The  brush  almost  dropped  from  his  trembling  hand.  There  stood  all  the 
pupils,  there 
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In  Vacation. 

It  must  be  meant  that  people  should  have  a vacation  in  summer.  The  very 
trees  seem  as  if  they  were  taking  one,  they  stand  with  their  leaves 
quivering  with  delight  in  the  sunshine,  and  look  so  idle  and  so  contented 
that  it  seems  as  if  they  must  be  only  having  a good  time.  But  if  it  were 
not  for  this  "good  time"  there  would  be  no  fruit  in  the  autumn.  The  trees 
are  taking  in  all  of  life  that  they  can  get.  They  are  not  hurrying,  or 

wearying  themselves,  they  are  summering,  to  ripen  the  fruit.  And  so  with 

us  summering  should  ripen  our  thoughts  and  make  us  ready  for  the  harvest 
of  deeds  in  the  autumn.  It  sometimes  does  this.  Yes,  it  always  does  if  we 
take  the  right  kind  of  summering,  healthful,  not  hurtful  enjoyment,  and  if 
we  are  the  kind  of  people  capable  of  any  deeds  at  all.0 

So,  in  this  vacation,  let  us  see  how  much  we  can  take  in,  just  as  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  take  in  the  sunshine  and  the  air;  how  much  that 
belongs  to  the  outside  world  that  is  of  brightness  and  use  we  can  find  out 
now  that  the  routine  of  school  life  does  not  hold  us  to  certain  lines. 

Who  will  do  this?  The  M.O.T.B.S.  would  be  glad  to  give  a certain  space 

in  the  HELPER  this  vacation  to  items  from  the  boys  and  girls  (pupils  of 
the  school)  concerning  some  leading  event,  some  important  fact,  some 
discovery,  or  anything  of  interest  which  will  show  that  they  are  breathing 
in  fresh  air  and  sunshine  from  the  outside  world,  and  that  thought  and 
judgment  are  ripening  in  their  minds. 


Solomon  Chandler  writes  from  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  that  he 
expected  to  make  money  raising  hogs,  but  he  is  disappointed  because  the 
wolves  find  the  young  pigs  before  he  does.  He  says  the  prices  for  cattle 
are  so  low  there  is  not  much  money  in  them  for  stock  raisers  any  more. 

Our  Numbers. 

There  are  in  the  school,  at  present,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils 
seventy-two  boys  and  fifty-three  girls.  The  pupils  absent  from  school  at 
this  time,  are  three  hundred  and  forty-six,  boys  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  girls  one  hundred  and  nine. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  at  present  is  four 
hundred  and  seventeen. 


The  Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  presented  the  school 
with  specimens  of  their  needle  work,  fancy  worsted  work,  woven  work, 
sewing,  and  whisk  brooms.  To  us  it  seems  a very  wonderful  thing  that 
anybody  should  be  able  to  work  without  eyes,  and  our  being  accustomed  to 
the  thought  of  it  does  not  take  away  from  the  skill  and  the  patience 
required  to  perform  such  work.  It  shows  that  we  have  not  begun  to  find  out 
what  we  should  be  able  to  do  if  we  put  our  faculties  to  their  fullest  use. 
Blind  people  exercise  their  sense  of  touch  so  carefully,  and  so  much  that 
they  feel  differences  in  things  that  we  should  never  notice.  A blind  girl 
once  asked  a lady  who  had  fitted  two  pieces  of  calico  for  her  to  sew  if 
she  had  not  put  the  right  side  to  the  wrong.  The  lady  looked  at  the  work. 
Yes,  she  had  done  it. 


loel  Archiquette  writes  on  his  arrival  home: 

"It  is  time  to  begin  hay  harvest  now.  I shall  put  on  my  work  clothes 
tomorrow  and  begin  to  work.  If  any  person  ants  to  have  a good  living  he 
must  work.  My  father  is  at  Oshkosh,  he  may  come  back  on  Saturday.  I think 
I ought  to  go  to  work,  no  matter  whether  he  is  here  or  not.  I'll  have 
something  done  before  he  comes  back."  The  M.O.T.B.S.  hopes  all  the 
returning  boys  and  girls  have  taken  hold  with  the  same  push  loel  has.  WORK 
MUST  BE. 


FOUND.  — A dog  that  very  much  wants  a home,  and  people  who  very  much 
wish  he  had  a good  one.  He  has  a chronic  air  of  homelessness  and  the  best 
intentions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a pet  with  somebody.  Can  any  one  of  our 
many  readers  give  information  about  him? 


There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  don't  know  wet  from  dry.  Who  are 
they?  The  children  who  *will*  sit  and  lie  on  the  grass  after  the  dew  falls. 


Miss  Della  F.  Botsfords,  formerly  a teacher  in  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  arrived  Thursday  to  join  our  corps  of  teachers. 


(P-  3) 

Mr.  Goodyear  spent  Sunday  in  Philadelphia. 

A sure  way  to  keep  the  ball  rolling,  --play  tennis. 


How  our  boys  and  girls  do  enjoy  a walk  to  the  farm. 


Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Reighter  are  off  upon  a two  weeks'  vacation. 


Another  treat  for  the  printers  on  Monday.  This  time  it  was  ice  cream. 


We  call  in  little  girls  now  to  fold  the  INDIAN  HELPERS,  the  printers 
are  so  few. 


Write  for  a sample  copy  of  THE  RED  MAN.  We  will  gladly  send  one  free. 


Dennison  Wheelock  takes  care  of  our  mailing  now,  and  he  does  it  well. 


A card  from  Miss  Morse  this  week.  She  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  all. 


The  carpenters  have  begun  tearing  the  old  barn  away  to  make  room  for 
the  new  building. 


The  shops  look  very  empty,  now  that  the  boys  are  harvesting  and  doing 
other  outside  work. 


Sam  Townsend,  our  foreman  at  the  printing  office,  took  a week  off.  He 
has  not  been  very  well. 


Bruce,  Robbie  and  Ambrose  seem  to  like  very  much  to  be  orderlies  for 
the  M.O.T.B.S. 's  workers. 


A runaway  horse  on  the  grounds  Tuesday  evening  cleared  the  girls'  play 


ground  for  a few  minutes. 


The  wheat  and  the  hay  have  been  harvested  at  the  school  farms,  and  now 
the  boys  are  busy  with  the  oats. 


In  re-subscribing  for  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  please  say  "Renewal."  It  often 
saves  us  a great  deal  of  trouble. 


The  weather  is  making  amends.  Such  mornings  as  Thursday  make  us  want  to 
ask:  "What  so  rare  as  a day  in"  --Duly! 


Wednesday  night  Miss  Burgess  and  Miss  Irvine  were  to  arrive  at  the  home 
of  the  former  in  National  City,  Cal.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  is  thinking  a great 
deal  about  the  letters  that  his  clerk  is  going  to  write  him.  He  does  so 
wish  that  one  would  come.  What's  the  best  recipe  for  getting  wishes 
granted? 


There  has  been  a busy  little  housekeeper  in  the  garrison,  and  the  result 
of  her  labors  is  very  satisfactory.  Richenda's  baby  house  is  in  apple  pie 
order,  and  her  doll  so  well  trained  that  she  goes  to  sleep  immediately  as 
soon  as  her  little  mamma  puts  her  down  to  rest,  at  least,  she  shuts  her 
eyes.  The  outside  steps  are  carpeted  and  give  an  elegant  appearance  to  the 
house;  this  is  Dot's  work.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  hot  weather 
does  not  interfere  with  domestic  affairs. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Standing  left  here  to  gather  in  pupils  from  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Michigan. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  boys  make  good  use  of  the  holidays 
and  take  books  out  of  the  library  regularly. 


In  the  rear  of  George  Foulk's  house  a temporary  stable  is  being  put  up, 
so  that  the  stock  may  have  shelter  while  the  new  stable  is  building. 


Mrs.  Lutkins  was  ill  upon  the  way  and  was  left  by  the  party  at  her  own 
home  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  instead  of  going  on  to  Arkansas  City,  as  it  had 
been  arranged  she  should  do. 


Susie  Gray  and  Susie  Bond  are  now  at  Williams'  Grove  spending  the  week 
in  the  cottage  of  R.T.  Belt,  of  Wellsville,  Pa.,  in  whose  family  they  are 
placed  this  summer.  Miss  Fisher  met  them  there. 


The  school  museum  is  indebted  to  Miss  Susan  Longstreth  for  a number  of 
pretty  sea  shells,  and  for  a curious  basket  made  by  the  Indian  women  in 
California,  and  brought  to  the  east  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Dackson. 


Miss  Ely  and  Miss  Noble  went  to  Philadelphia  Saturday  to  see  Miss  L.A. 
Bender.  They  spent  Sunday  with  her.  They  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  she  has  somewhat  improved  since  last  accounts.  They  spent  Monday 
in  Philadelphia,  and  returned  to  us  in  the  evening. 


Mrs.  Alvord,  wife  of  Major  Alvord,  President  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  near  Washington,  spent  Friday  and  Saturday  with 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  old  army  friends.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school 
Major  and  Mrs.  Alvord  have  at  times  had  in  their  home  one  or  two  of  the 
Indian  pupils,  and  have  invariably  exercised  a most  beneficial  influence 
over  them.  Dulia  Given  and  Dennie  Connors  are  in  their  family  now. 


Wednesday  Miss  Fisher  attended  the  convention  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Sunday  School  Assembly  at  Williams'  Grove.  Among  the  exercises  of  that  day 
was  an  interesting  Normal  Class  lesson  upon  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  Sunday  School  teachers.  This  was  conducted  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Landis,  D.D., 
of  the  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Also,  Rev.  C.S.  Robinson, 
of  New  York  gave  a lecture  upon  "Illustrations  in  Teaching  and  Preaching." 
Miss  Fisher  returned  at  night.  The  Convention  will  be  held  throughout  the 


week. 


You  think,  little  boys,  that  sling  shots  are  harmless,  just  he  things 
to  play  with.  Why,  it  was  a sling  shot  that  killed  one  of  the  greatest 
giants  we  know  anything  about,  made  him  fall  down  dead  at  once  when  he  had 
not  been  afraid  of  all  the  swords  and  spears  that  anybody  could  bring 
against  him.  But  we  don't  want  to  kill  anybody  here,  we  haven't  any  giant 
like  Goliath  - no,  that's  a mistake.  We  have  a great  giant  that  stalks 
about  here  and  all  over  the  world.  His  name  is  Giant  IGNORANCE.  We  want 
very  much  to  kill  him.  But  those  slings  of  yours,  little  boys,  won't  hit 
him  at  all. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

stood  his  master.  And  yet,  if  the  boy  died  for  it,  there  was  the 
beautiful  face,  and  he  had  painted  it. 

The  others  were  silent  as  the  master  spoke. 

"Sebastian,"  he  asked  gently,  "who  taught  you  to  paint?" 

"You,  master,"  said  the  boy. 

"I?"  cried  Murillo  in  surprise,  "why,  I never  gave  you  a lesson  in  my 
life." 

"But  you  have  given  these  young  gentlemen  lessons,  and  I have  listened. 

"And  you  have  listened  to  good  purpose,  too,  Sebastian.  From  this  day 
I count  you  among  my  pupils.  I have  done  more  than  make  pictures,  I have 
made  a painter.  And  now,  Sebastian,  because  you  have  listened  so 
carefully,  have  profited  so  much  by  the  teaching,  have  robbed  yourself  of 
your  sleep  in  order  to  work,  I am  going  to  give  you  a present.  What  would 
you  like?" 

Sebastian  was  silent.  But  all  the  others  began  to  talk.  They  told  him 
to  ask  this  thing  and  that.  Still  the  boy  was  silent,  until  Murillo's  son 
said  to  him,  "My  father  is  in  a good  humor,  Sebastian;  risk  it,  ask  your 
freedom. " 

A cry  of  longing  burst  from  the  boy.  He  clasped  his  hands  to  restrain 
himself.  "My  father  first,"  he  said,  "my  father's  freedom,  master." 

"Yes,  and  yours,  too,"  said  Murillo:  "and  because  you  have  shown  that 
you  have  heart  ass  well  as  genius,  I am  going  to  adopt  you  as  my  son.  I 
will  teach  you,  you  shall  paint  with  me;  and  in  the  future  when  men  praise 
your  painting,  they  will  couple  your  name  with  mine." 

This  prediction  came  true;  for  beside  Murillo's  paintings,  one  in  name 
and  often  in  place,  are  the  paintings  of  Sebstian  Gomez,  who  is  still 
called,  "The  mulatto  of  Murillo." 


SEICHU'S  EXPERIENCES. 


LOMBARD,  CECIL  CO.,  MD.,  Duly  2,  1889. 

DEAR  MISS  IRVINE:  --  I thought  I would  write  a short  letter  to  you 
this  evening.  This  is  a very  bad  day,  the  grass  is  wet. 

I am  learning  how  to  milk.  Yesterday  I went  out  to  milk  because  Miss 
Mary  had  a stiff  neck;  the  doctor  told  her  not  to  go  out  in  the  wet,  so  I 
went;  and  when  I had  nearly  a pitcher  full,  the  cow  kicked,  and  there  she 
spilled  my  milk  and  I just  got  a little,  and  I didn't  want  to  stay  out 
there  in  the  wet,  so  I just  came  away. 

Have  the  boys  and  girls  gone  home  yet? 

Miss  Mary  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  her  sister,  too,  she  sent  me  a red 
ribbon.  She  is  in  Delaware.  She  was  here  last  week. 

I made  a new  dress  for  my  doll,  it  is  silk.  Miss  Mary  cut  it  out  for 
me;  and  I made  it  all  myself. 

I went  up  to  the  store  to  see  if  there  was  any  mail  for  us. 

The  first  thing  I do  is  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  then  the  chickens,  and 
then  wash  the  dishes. 

Miss  Irvine,  am  I going  to  stay  all  winter,  or  not? 

On  Sunday  I went  to  church,  and  I saw  Miriam  and  she  came  with  me.  we 
just  walked  till  Mrs.  Milligan  came  along  with  her  buggy;  she  let  us  in. 
Miriam  is  fat. 

The  men  are  cutting  the  wheat. 

I don't  know  what  to  say  now,  so  I guess  I will  have  to  soon  close  my 


letter. 

I like  my  place  very  much.  How  are  the  girls  getting  along  by  this 
time?  Sometimes  I feel  lonesome,  and  it  makes  me  think  of  the  school. 
Miss  Mary  is  writing  a letter,  too,  she  is  writing  to  her  sister. 

Well,  I guess  I will  close  my  letter  now  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Give  my  love  to  the  girls.  Good-by. 

From  your  friend, 

SEICHU  ATSYE . 


Enigma . 

I am  made  up  of  16  letters. 

My  4,  5,  10,  3 is  a color. 

My  2,  7 is  a pronoun. 

My  12,  13,  11  is  what  the  sun  gives  to  people  who  are  out  in  it  much. 

My  8,  13,  1 is  found  before  many  doors. 

My  16,  6,  3 is  to  beg. 

My  1,  14,  15  is  a metal  much  used. 

My  12,  9,  11,  7 is  something  that  belongs  to  the  voice. 

My  whole  spells  out  beautiful  objects  that  we  see  at  Carlisle  every  day, 
but  better  in  the  sunshine  than  in  the  rain. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  A higher  education. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we  will 
give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15  Carlisle 
Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20  cents  when 
sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived 
in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  or,  for 
the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still  more  marked 
contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress,  and  as  he  now 
looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp  to 
pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp  to 
pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


Transcribed  by  Barbara  Landis. 

For  more  info  see  http://www.epix.net/~landis 

- — "RE:  Poem:  Ode  to  Thanksgiving"  

Date:  Sun,  24  Nov  2002  20:35:40  -0800 
From:  Spiritdove  <imburgia(3WHIDBEY. COM> 

Sub j : Thanksgiving  Poem... 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN  Heritage  <INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV. INDIANA. EDU> 

ODE  TO  THANKSGIVING 

The  Pilgrims  came  sick  and  weak,  exhausted  from  the  ride 

they  landed  in  a foriegn  land  already  occupied 

The  people  of  the  land  came  forth  and  shared  of  all  they  had 

they  made  the  Pilgrims  well  again  so  everyone  was  glad 

Thanksgiving  I was  always  taught  was  about  that  selfless  sharing 

from  the  Indians  to  the  Pilgrims  as  a sacred  way  of  caring 

But  I grew  up  and  learned  of  truths  otherwise  left  blind 


of  how  the  white  man  stole  the  land  and  got  the  treaties  signed 
How  Indians  were  shoved  aside  and  trampled  in  the  wake 
of  thousands  more  white  people  who  desired  land  to  take 
their  deep  traditions  and  beliefs  considered  to  be  odd 
these  people  of  the  forest  who  had  always  walked  with  God. 

I learned  the  truth  from  knowing  them  apart  from  lies  and  books 
and  discovered  Indian  blood  in  my  viens  and  in  my  looks 
I cherish  them  who  showed  the  stranger  hospitality  and  love 
they  hold  a cherished  place  in  this  ones  heart, signed  Spiritdove. 

Lynda  "Spiritdove"  Imburgia  @1999 

-  — "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Mon,  18  Nov  2002  06:19:58  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  2-8 

KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

2 

The  stars  shine  more  brightly  at  this  time  of  year. 

3 

Weave  the  pattern  of  life  into  your  every  creation. 

4 

In  simplicity,  we  can  find  the  solutions  to  our  most  complex  riddles. 

5 

Lava  steams  and  crackles  as  it  pours  into  the  churning  ocean  --  the  marriage 
of  fire  and  water. 

6 

Let  your  dreams  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

7 

May  I one  day  sing  the  song  of  my  being  in  the  land  of  my  heart's  desire. 

8 

In  the  mirror  pool,  you  will  see  reflected  your  own  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Nov  25  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

- -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Wed,  Nov  27,  9:00  PM  ET  (Wed,  Nov  27,  6:00  PM  PT) 

Thu,  Nov  28,  3:00  AM  ET  (Thu,  Nov  28,  12:00  AM  PT) 

Thu,  Nov  28,  9:00  AM  ET  (Thu,  Nov  28,  6:00  AM  PT) 

Thu,  Nov  28,  3:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Nov  28,  12:00  PM  PT) 

Thu,  Nov  28,  9:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Nov  28,  6:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Nov  29,  3:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Nov  29,  12:00  AM  PT) 

Kinaalda:  A Navajo  Rite  of  Passage 

The  Kinaalda  ceremony  is  an  intricate  four-day  event  performed  to 
guide  a young  girls'  ascent  to  womanhood.  In  this  documentary. 


Navajo  filmmaker  Lena  Carr  journeys  back  to  her  own  childhood  by 
chronicling  her  13-year  old  niece's  initiation  into  womanhood. 
"Kinaalda  is  a multi-layered  film  that  elegantly  weaves  Carr's 
complex  personal  story,  family  and  community  history,  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  U.S.  government  policy  toward  the  Navajo. 

Tanya  Sheperd's  ceremony  merges  the  importance  of  community, 
continuity,  the  power  of  women,  and  the  significance  of 
establishing  a place  in  the  universe.  A compelling  work  from 
beginning  to  end."  - Elaine  Charnov,  Margaret  Mead  Film  Fest. 

"Kinaalda"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV'series  made  possible 
by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native 
films  to  a wider  audience. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Nov  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Sheila  Cazzoli,  SAHa  Kahahyuhes,  Dodie  Finstead,  Carter  Camp,  Gary  Smith, 
Alice  Perkins,  Sue  Buck, Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dianne  Mountain,  lanet  Smith, 
Lawrence  Sampson,  Ontario  Coalition  Against  Poverty,  Dana  Aldea, 

Chris  Spotted  Eagle,  N.  C.  Runningwolf,  Glenda  Washakie,  lohnny  Rustywire, 
Martha  Elizabeth  Ture,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  Spiritdove 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Fri  Dec  6 14:17:00  2002 

Date:  4 Dec  2002  01:05:27  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.049 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Zuni  Ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Assiniboine  wicogandu-sungagu/center  moon's 
<================<<<<  >>>>= 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  Native  Lifeways, 
ndn-aim,  Native_American  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  | 

| Country  than  is  reported  in  | 

| this  weekly  newsletter.  For  | 

| For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  http://www.owlstar.com/  | 

[ dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

younger  brother 
===============> 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  Limerick  summarized  in  The  Legacy  of  Conquest: 
The  Unbroken  Past  of  the  American  West, 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at  one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a rigid  definition 


of  Indians,  let  intermarriage  proceed  as  it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be  defined  out  of  existence.  When  that  happens, 
the  federal  government  will  be  freed  of  its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 


. . . .the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit 
the  rippling  of  mighty  waters  and 
this  is  Paganism,  then  at  present 
_ Gertrude  Simmons  Bonnin,  Dakot 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 
| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


is  heard  in  the  twittering  of  birds, 
the  sweet  breathing  of  flowers.  If 
at  least,  I am  a Pagan, 
i Sioux 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

+ 

| In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
j of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
| rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
| back,  carrying  a staff  and 
| praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

I 

| These  prayers  were  offered  for 
| each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
| of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

I 

| Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
| poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
| Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
| ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

+ 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Last  week  you  were  told  about  New  Mexico  seeking  police  powers  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  citing  cattle  rustler  activity  as  a justification. 

In  a news  article  in  this  issue  we  see  another  attempt  to  undermine 
tribal  sovereignty  --  to  wit:  there  is  a Becker  County  Minnesota  group 
petitioning  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  to  deny  equal  weight  to  tribal 
court  rulings  as  granted  state  or  even  municipal  courts.  Specifically, 
they  are  asking  the  full  faith  not  be  granted  to  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribes  until  those  tribes  can  prove  to  the  state's  satisfaction  they  have 
their  affairs  in  order. 

This  is  simply  another  blatant  attempt  to  impinge  on  tribal  sovereignty. 
Italy  does  not  have  to  prove  their  worthiness  as  a sovereignty  to  France 
in  order  to  have  their  court  decisions  accepted. 

Neither  should  White  Earth  have  to  justify  their  decisions  to  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  itself  a subject  state. 

The  only  people  who  have  a right  to  determine  the  worthiness  of  any 
tribal  court  are  members  of  that  tribe. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews.org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 


From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys. 


- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 


payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

-=-=-=-  ***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  


- Sybil  Lee  Sangrey-Colliflower 

- Crossings 

- Interior's  Contempt 
confirms  Double  Standard 

- McCaleb  steps  Down 

- BLM  counts  Danns'  Livestock 

- Water  on  Black  Mesa 

- Rules  widen  Gulf 
between  Local  Tribes 

- Yup'ik  Culture/ 

Moose-Hunt  ban  Conflict 

- Schaghticoke  Recognition  Decision 
set  for  Thursday 

- Fightin'  Whites  fund  scholarships 

- Blackfeet  Women 
Organizing  for  Political  Gain 

- Congress  passes 

Arkansas  Riverbed  Legislation 

- Poncas  looking  for  Answers 
over  Finances 

- Innu  Relocation  in  Labrador 
botched  Planning 

- From  Charlie  Smoke 


- Romanow  Commission: 

Funding  to  boost  Native  Health 

- Minnesota  Anti-tribal 
Group  Testifies 

- Kiowa  Chairman 
receiving  Death  Threats 

- New  BIA  Policy  on  Driving 
is  Not  Enough 

- Trial  opens  with  Focus 
on  former  Chief  Billie 

- The  Supremes  & You 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  On  writing  to  Native  prisoners 
--  Manuscript  Available 
--  Volunteer  Required 
at  Maryland  Annex 

- Rustywire: 

I Know  You  Will  Be  Ashamed  of  Me 

- Poem:  No  Child  Unrecruited 
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Indian  leader  killed  Tuesday  in  car  accident 

By  MICHAEL  3AMIS0N 

The  Missoulian 

Sunday,  December  1,  2002 

ROCKY  BOY  - Indian  Country  lost  one  of  its  most  capable  and  outspoken 
women  leaders  Tuesday,  when  Sybil  Lee  Sangrey-Colliflower  died  in  a car 
crash . 

She  was  53,  a tribal  grant  writer  and  adviser  to  the  Chippewa-Cree 
tribes  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  in  north-central  Montana. 

Last  year,  in  a Missoulian  report  on  women  leaders  on  Indian 
reservations,  Sangrey-Colliflower  told  about  her  youth  of  poverty,  her 
struggle  for  education  and  her  emerging  role  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
tribal  government. 

"My  mother  spoke  English  as  a second  language,"  Sangrey-Colliflower  said, 
"and  she  believed  communication  was  the  key  to  being  able  to  succeed." 

Success,  however,  long  proved  elusive. 

"We  were  poor,"  she  said.  "So  poor." 

Sangrey-Colliflower  was  born  March  6,  1949,  to  Samuel  and  Minnie  Gopher 
Sangrey  at  Rocky  Boy,  on  the  reservation  south  of  Havre. 

After  her  father  died  when  she  was  3,  her  mother  took  the  10  kids  on  the 
road,  traveling  across  the  mountains  to  pick  potatoes  in  Idaho. 

On  one  of  those  return  trips,  she  said,  the  family  ran  out  of  money, 
stranded  in  Helena. 

To  survive,  Sangrey-Colliflower ' s mother  took  odd  jobs  doing 
housekeeping,  a move  that  put  her  in  the  homes  of  senators,  judges  and 
bankers . 

"She  saw  how  those  families  raised  their  children,"  she  said,  "and  tried 
to  raise  us  in  similar  ways." 

It  was  her  first  introduction  to  a life  beyond  the  poverty  of  Indian 


reservations . 

Later,  while  attending  Box  Elder  High  School  on  the  reservation, 
Sangrey-Collif lower  listened  to  then-president  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
radio  tell  America  that  there  was  no  reason  such  a rich  nation  could  not 
provide  everyone  the  opportunity  for  an  education,  a job,  a home. 

"I  just  thought  that  was  so  profound,"  she  said,  "because  that 
definitely  wasn't  the  case  where  I lived." 

She  died  Nov.  26,  on  Montana  Secondary  Highway  Route  10,  known  locally 
as  the  Laredo  Road,  just  two  days  after  the  39th  anniversary  of  Kennedy's 
death . 

In  the  intervening  years,  however,  Sangrey-Colliflower  worked  to  bring 
Kennedy's  words  alive  on  the  reservation. 

She  beat  the  odds  by  receiving  the  education  Kennedy  spoke  of,  attending 
Eastern  Montana  College  and  graduating  from  Northern  Montana  College.  She 
later  obtained  a bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  with  an 
extended  English  major  in  1971. 

She  received  her  master's  degree  in  school  administration  from  Montana 
State  University  in  Bozeman. 

Along  the  way,  she  married  lohn  E.  Colliflower  III  in  1970,  and  together 
the  couple  built  a home  filled  with  four  children. 

With  Kennedy's  education  and  home  in  hand,  she  went  looking  for  the 
third  promised  piece  of  the  American  Dream  - a job. 

Her  first  stop  was  as  a grant  writer  for  the  Rocky  Boy's  Health  Board, 
where  she  created  many  new  jobs  and  programs  in  her  effort  to  bring  added 
health  services  to  the  reservation. 

Later,  she  went  to  work  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Office,  writing 
grants  and  advising  tribal  government  on  issues  of  statewide  and  national 
legislation . 

Tribal  officials  say  that  rarely  did  the  government  act  without  first 
consulting  Sangrey-Colliflower. 

In  addition  to  her  professional  work,  she  also  served  in  her  community. 
She  was  president  of  the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association,  and  organized 
professional  Indian  rodeos  as  well  as  youth  rodeos. 

She  herself  was  a competitive  barrel  racer.  She  established  the  first 
Rocky  Boy  Rodeo  in  the  summer  of  2002,  filling  the  seats  at  the  new  arena 
which  she  had  helped  build. 

Ironically,  though,  Sangrey-Colliflower  was  no  fan  of  the  macho  cowboy 
image  her  beloved  rodeos  perpetuated,  and  she  looked  for  ways  for  tribal 
men  to  find  a strong  and  effective  leadership  voice  outside  that  arena. 

"We  still  think  of  our  men  as  warriors,"  she  said  last  year,  "and  we 
still  try  to  find  warrior  roles  for  them." 

The  problem  with  that  approach,  she  said,  is  that  there  are  few  warrior 
roles  in  today's  reservation  society. 

"What  we  have  are  a whole  lot  of  Indian  cowboys  out  there,"  she  said. 
"You  know,  the  ones  who  value  being  able  to  ride  and  compete.  They  just 
don't  see  the  office  manager's  job,  sitting  behind  a desk,  as  a very  manly 
job . " 

The  result,  she  said,  is  that  the  most  economically  depressed  segment  of 
Indian  Country  is  made  up  of  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  the  ones 
"who  are  still  trying  to  find  their  role." 

"We've  continued  to  perpetuate  a warrior  tradition,"  she  said,  "when 
there's  really  no  room  for  those  kinds  of  warriors  on  the  modern 
reservation . " 

She,  for  one,  was  determined  to  change  all  that,  to  work  to  help 
everyone  on  the  reservation  find  a better  way. 

"The  men  will  have  to  find  a new  role,"  she  said,  "and  the  women  will 
have  to  help  them  find  it." 

An  important  part  of  her  life's  work,  she  said,  was  trying  to  find  those 
solutions  for  her  family,  her  community,  her  reservation  and  Indian 
Country  at  large. 

According  to  an  obituary  written  by  her  family,  "Sybil  will  be  missed  by 
Indian  people  throughout  Indian  Country.  Many  of  her  efforts  to  help 
Indian  people  help  themselves  are  felt  nationwide.  The  Chippewa-Cree 
people  as  well  as  Indian  people  all  over  the  United  States  lost  a true 
Indian  advocate.  She  will  be  missed  by  her  entire  family  and  all  of  the 


people  whose  lives  she  influenced." 

Hen  wake  began  Thursday  afternoon.  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church.  Funeral  service  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  6 Bar  Y Family  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Samuel  Sangrey  and  two  sisters, 
Inez  and  Charlotte  Sangrey. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Minnie  Sangrey;  husband  lohn  Colliflower 
Sr.;  sons  lohn  Colliflower  Dr.,  Lyman  Colliflower,  Wade  (Clintana) 
Colliflower  and  lesse  Colliflower;  sisters  Patsy  Raining  Bird,  Rena 
Gardipee,  Madeline  (Henry)  Gardipee  and  Ramona  (Odin)  Henderson;  brothers 
lames  "Buzzy"  Sangrey,  Richard  (Connie)  Sangrey,  Mike  (Delphine)  Sangrey, 
Dennis  Sangrey,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Samuel  "Sam"  (Harriet)  Sangrey  of 
San  Diego;  grandchild  Enyis  Colliflower  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Reporter  Michael  lamison  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at 
mjamison@missoulian . com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Helena  Independent  Record  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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December  1,  2002 

Mary  Brown  Otter 

Mary  A.  Brown  Otter,  55,  Bullhead,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  26,  2002,  in  a 
Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  CST  Monday  at  Rock 
Creek  Day  School,  Bullhead.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Aloysious  Cemetery, 
Bullhead . 

She  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Scott,  McLaughlin,  Brady  and  Terry,  both 
of  Fort  Yates,  and  Clayton,  Bullhead;  one  daughter,  loBeth  Brown  Otter, 
Bullhead;  four  grandchildren;  one  brother,  lames  High  Cat  Sr.;  three 
adopted  daughters,  Colleen  End  The  Woods,  Viola  Goodhouse  and  Mary  lane 
Pine;  four  adopted  sons,  Duane  Uses  Arrow,  Antoine  Otter  Robe  lr.,  Doug 
Iron  Thunder  and  Chuck  Bailey;  and  two  adopted  sisters,  Mabel  Medicine 
Crow  and  Katherine  Haas.  (Kesling  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D.) 

Copyright  c.  2002  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  29,  2002 

Shane  Melvin  Grey  Bear  Wanbdi  Cikana  "Little  Eagle" 

Shane  Melvin  Grey  Bear  Wanbdi  Cikana  "Little  Eagle",  infant  son  of 
Renita  Grey  Bear. 

Graveside  services  were  held  today  at  St.  lerome's  Catholic  Cemetery. 
Melvin  Grey  Bear  and  Floyd  Youngman  officiated  at  services. 

Baby  Shane  was  born  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  2002  at  Altru  Health  Systems, 
Grand  Forks,  ND. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Renita  of  Fort  Totten,  ND;  grandparents, 
Colette  and  Everett  Comer  of  Fort  Totten,  Francis  Owl  Boy,  lr.  of  St. 
Michael,  ND;  great-grandparents,  Lorraine  and  Melvin  Grey  Bear,  Sr.  of 
Crow  Hill,  ND,  and  Francis  and  Lillie  Owl  Boy,  Sr.  of  St.  Michael. 

Numerous  great  aunts  and  great  uncles  also  survive. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

November  27,  2002 

Frank  Villarreal  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Frank  Villarreal  Sr.,  65,  Manderson,  died  Thursday,  Nov.  21, 


2002 , in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lisa  Villarreal,  Manderson;  seven  daughters, 
Yolanda  Villarreal,  Oneida,  N.Y.,  Tamara  Villarreal,  Patricia  Villarreal 
and  Lucy  Seda,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Frances  Villarreal-Gibbons,  Rosalinda 
Villarreal,  and  Jovita  Seda,  all  of  Manderson;  one  adopted  daughter,  Lisa 
Ladeaux- Looks  Twice,  Manderson;  three  sons,  George  Villarreal,  Rapid  City, 
Leo  Villarreal  and  Rico  Seda,  both  of  Alliance,  Neb.;  two  stepsons,  Efren 
Gonzales  and  Sylvester  Gonzales,  both  of  Idaho;  two  brothers,  Pete 
Villarreal,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  Ramon  Villarreal,  Abilene,  Texas;  three 
sisters,  Lupe  Chacon  and  Juanita  Deleon,  both  of  Abilene,  and  Rita 
Rodgriguez,  Fort  Worth;  46  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Wounded  Knee  District  School 
in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  Wounded  Knee  District 
School,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ronald  Eugene  Warns 

ALADDIN,  Wyo.  - Ronald  Eugene  Warns,  63,  Aladdin,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  24, 
2002,  at  his  home  in  the  loving  arms  of  his  wife  Mary  Anne,  while 
surrounded  by  family,  after  complications  suffered  from  Esophageal  Cancer. 
He  had  undergone  treatment  since  November  of  2001. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  and  from  9 a 
m.  to  5 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  the  Fidler  Funeral  Chapel  in  Spearfish. 

Rosary-Vigil  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  at  St.  Joseph's 
Catholic  Church  in  Spearfish,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Matt  Fallgren  officiating. 

Mass  of  the  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  at  St 
Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Spearfish,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Matt  Fallgren, 
officiating. 

A Memorial  has  been  established. 

Ron  was  born  August  6,  1939,  in  Gilman,  Wis.,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Louise  Warns. 

On  June  24,  1989,  Ron  married  Mary  Anne  Krhovsky  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Church  in  Owosso,  Mich.  Ron  began  his  career  with  Northwest  Airlines  in 
1967  and  retired  from  Northwest  as  a 727  Captain  in  1994.  He  and  his  wife 
Mary  Anne  moved  to  Sundance  in  1989,  where  they  made  their  home  on  the 
Flying  W Ranch,  raising  cutting  horses.  They  moved  to  Aladdin  in  October 
of  this  year. 

Ron  was  a member  of  the  National  Cutting  Horse  Assn.,  American  Quarter 
Horse  Assn.,  Black  Hills  Cowboy  Mounted  Shooters,  Airline  Pilots  Assn., 
National  Riffle  Assn.,  Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation,  Confederate  Air 
Force,  Northwest  Airlines  Ski  Team,  and  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church. 

An  avid  outdoorsman  and  horseman,  Ron  enjoyed  hunting,  skiing,  fishing, 
and  horse  activities,  involving  cutting  horse  competitions,  cattle  drives 
and  cowboy  mounted  shooting.  He  was  known  for  his  wonderful  sense  of  humor 
his  talent  with  accents  and  his  ability  to  always  tell  a good  joke  and  put 
a smile  on  everyone's  face. 

Those  grateful  to  have  shared  in  Ron's  life  are  his  beloved  wife  Mary 
Anne  Warns,  Aladdin;  beloved  sons  Greg  (Tracey)  Warns,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla., 
and  Mathew  (Denise)  Warns,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  his  sisters  Connie  Cleveland, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  Cathy  (Ed)  Ernst,  Elgin,  111.,  and  Elaine  (Tom)  Spees, 
Rothchild,  Wis.;  his  brothers  Doug  Stelzel,  Dorchester,  Wis.,  Gene  Stelzel 
Greenbay,  Wis.,  Brian  (Carrie)  Stelzel,  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  and  Don 
(Jolene)  Bollerman,  Waupaca,  Wis.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  mother  Louise 
Stelzel,  Elgin;  mother-in-law  Susan  Krhovsky,  Corunna,  Mich.;  18  nieces 
and  nephews;  one  great-nephew;  four  Godchildren;  eight  brothers  and 
sister-in-laws;  along  with  numerous  cousins  and  several  very  close  friends 

Ron  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Joseph  Warns. 

Arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  care  of  Fidler  Funeral  Chapel, 
Spearfish . 

December  3,  2002 


Ruth  C.  'Anna'  Bear  Shield 


PINE  RIDGE  - Ruth  C.  "Anna"  Bear  Shield,  50,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday, 
Nov.  29,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Consuela  MeDelis,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
brothers,  Eli  Bear  Shield,  Rapid  City,  and  Andrew  Bear  Shield  and  Bervin 
Brings  Plenty,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Margaret  Freeman,  Pine 
Ridge;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  6,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev. 
Simon  Looking  Elk  and  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bessie  Trimble  Cornelius 
Sungnuni  Wi 

February  25,  1915  - 2002 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bessie  Trimble  Cornelius,  artist  and  educator,  died  on 
November  30,  at  the  age  of  87.  She  was  born  February  25,  1915,  to  Lucy 
Randall  Trimble  and  Guy  Trimble,  at  Interior,  SD.  Bessie  was  married  to 
John  Lionel  Cornelius,  Sr.,  who  preceded  her  in  death. 

The  winner  of  the  2000  Indian  Living  Treasure  Award,  Bessie  was 
recognized  for  a lifetime  of  sharing  her  many  talents  and  abilities  with 
others.  While  Bessie  is  widely  remembered  as  a premier  educator,  teaching 
legions  of  children  how  to  cook,  sew,  and  manage  household  resources,  and 
legions  of  adults  a wide  variety  of  arts  and  crafts,  from  basic  homemaking 
skills,  to  upholstery,  beading,  quilting,  needlework,  knitting  and 
woodworking,  she  is  also  famous  for  her  quilts,  with  examples  displayed  in 
several  museums  and  private  collections. 

Bessie  fostered  many  artists,  in  a number  of  mediums,  including  oil 
painting,  water  colors,  charcoal  drawing,  wood  sculpture,  and  pottery.  And 
she  believed  that  art  was  also  expressed  through  the  use  of  fabrics  in 
both  sacred  and  profane  presentations  - quilts,  wall  hangings,  clothing, 
and  decorations.  She  was  one  of  those  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the 
Lakota  Star  quilt  in  the  50's  and  60's.  Among  the  many  talents  she  shared 
with  friends  and  family  were  her  gourmet  cooking  and  outstanding  clothing 
designs.  When  Blue  Cloud  Abbey  was  established  in  Marvin,  SD,  Bessie  wove 
the  cloth  for  and  designed  some  of  the  Abbey  vestments.  She  counted 
reading  a wide  variety  of  subjects  among  her  many  delights  and 
accomplishments . 

For  many  years,  Bessie  worked  for  the  State  University  of  South  Dakota 
as  a Home  Extension  Agent;  and  as  Director  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's 
Home  Management  program.  Her  early  career  included  art  instruction  at  Pine 
Ridge  Community  School;  and  she  established  the  art  program  at  Marty 
Indian  School.  While  confined  to  a sanitarium  with  tuberculosis  as  a 
newlywed,  she  parlayed  her  ability  to  teach  needlework  and  craft  skills 
into  a part-time  position  as  an  occupational  therapist  during  part  of  her 
hospitalization.  She  founded  two  businesses,  a food  service  and  a quilting 
studio. 

Bessie  served  as  an  advisor  to  the  Johnson  Administration  on  the 
formulation  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  and  had,  much  earlier  in  her  life,  been 
a guest  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  when  she  was  invited  to  tea  at  the  White 
House  as  part  of  a tour  during  her  youth. 

Bessie's  formal  education,  and  lifelong  love  of  books,  began  at  the  age 
of  5 at  Interior,  and  continued  her  schooling  at  the  Rapid  City  Indian 
School  and  graduated  from  Haskell  High  School  in  Lawrence,  KS.  She 
attended  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  KS,  and  The  Studio,  an  American 
Indian  Art  Institute  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  at  Chaco  Canyon  and  Mesa 
Verde.  She  continued  her  studies  over  the  years,  taking  courses  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  Colorado  State  University. 

She  is  survived  by  six  children,  Lucille  Cornelius,  Shirley  Fresquez, 
Rosemarie  Dillingham,  all  of  Wolf  Creek,  Judith  Cornelius,  Takoma  Park, 
Maryland,  John  L.,  Jr.,  and  B.  Roger,  Rapid  City;  an  adopted  son,  James 
Hamm,  Minneapolis;  grandchildren,  Craig  Fresquez,  Leslie  Walking  Elk 
Randall,  Christine  Flett,  Rose  Fresquez,  John  Fresquez,  Danelle  Daugherty, 
Jennifer  Celebi,  Shirley  LaCourse,  Danielle  Cornelius,  Mark  Fresquez, 


Miranda  Cummings,  John  "DT"  Cornelius,  and  Elizabeth  Cornelius;  by  26 
great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild.  One  daughter, 

Christine,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Bessie  is  also  survived  by  two  sisters,  Grace  Montgomery,  Vancouver,  WA, 
and  Shirley  Plume  of  Manderson;  and  a brother,  Charles  Trimble,  of  Omaha. 

A Rosary  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  3,  at  7 p.m.  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  a memorial  service  and  mass  to  be  celebrated  on 
Wednesday,  December  4,  at  10  a.m.,  also  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Pine 
Ridge.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  donations  be  made  to  Ellen 
Stephen  Hospice,  Kyle,  SD. 

The  cremains  will  be  interred  in  a private  ceremony  at  the  Cornelius 
Family  Plot,  Wolf  Creek,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  29,  2002 
Robert  Lee  Cornell  Dr. 

TONKAWA  --  Richard  Lee  Cornell  Dr.,  resident  of  Fort  Oakland,  died 
Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  25,  2002,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident 
near  Tonkawa.  He  was  16. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  28,  in  the  Tonkawa  Tribal 
Gymnasium  at  Fort  Oakland  with  the  Rev.  Tony  Carre  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Tonkawa  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Fort  Oakland  under  the  direction 
of  Roberts  and  Son  Funeral  Home.  There  will  be  a prayer  service  Wednesday 
at  7 p.m.  in  the  tribal  gymnasium  and  a tribal  feast  at  noon  Thursday. 

Richard  Lee  Cornell  Dr.  was  born  on  Aug.  23,  1986,  in  Ponca  City  to 
Richard  Lee  and  Geraldine  Grace  Cerre  Cornell.  At  birth  he  was  given  the 
tribal  name  of  "Umpa-thonga"  which  means  big  elk.  He  grew  up  at  Fort 
Oakland  and  attended  Tonkawa  public  schools  where  he  was  currently  a 
sophomore  in  high  school. 

As  a young  boy,  he  traveled  across  the  United  States  assisting  his 
family  as  they  performed  demolition  work.  He  enjoyed  video  games,  playing 
the  keyboard  and  music,  as  well  as  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Faith  Baptist  Church  in  Tonkawa. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Richard  and  Geri  Cornell  of  Fort  Oakland; 
sister,  Leslie  Renee  Cornell  of  Fort  Oakland;  brother.  Dared  Silva  of 
Ponca  City;  paternal  grandmother,  Vivian  Cornell  of  Fort  Oakland;  maternal 
grandparents,  Colleen  Knight  of  Newkirk  and  Ben  Cerre  of  Ponca  City;  and 
many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  George  Cornell; 
maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Knight;  and  uncle,  Bruce  Cornell. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Luis  Silva,  Ben  Silva,  Dody  Cornell,  Chandano 
Cornell,  George  Cornell  and  Henry  Cornell.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  C.D. 
Cornell,  C.D.  Williams,  Chris  Post,  D.D.  Buffalohead,  Aaron  Wilson  Dr.  and 
Kermit  Norman. 

December  1,  2002 

Rita  Mae  Kemble 

Rita  Mae  Kemble,  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Friday,  Nov.  29,  2002,  at  the 
Ponca  City  Nursing  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  She  was  74. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  this  evening  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Ponca  Indian 
United  Methodist  Church.  The  traditional  feast  will  be  at  noon  Monday,  Dec. 
2,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church  followed  by  the  funeral  at 
2 p.m.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Rita  Mae  Kemble  was  born  Duly  18,  1928,  in  Ponca  City,  the  daughter  of 
Rueben  and  Rosanna  Primeaux  Roy.  She  attended  Ponca  City  schools  to  the 
eighth  grade  before  attending  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  She 
married  Edmond  Steven  Kemble;  he  preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  a 
homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  She 
enjoyed  cooking,  spending  time  with  her  grandkids  and  watching  television. 


Survivor  include  three  sons,  Kenneth  Kemble,  Steven  Kemble  and  Miles 
Kemble,  all  of  Ponca  City;  three  daughters,  Alice  Mae  Kemble  of  Ada,  and 
Angeline  Soudry  and  Michelle  Kemble,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  an  adopted 
daughter,  Cora  Lee  Buffalohead  of  Ponca  City;  and  numerous  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren . 

In  addition  to  her  parents  and  husband,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  two 
children,  Newton  and  Gwendolyn;  and  two  brothers,  Mike  and  Frank  Roy. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Donathan  Thomas,  Mike  Hudson,  Steven  Kemble, 

Derry  Chase,  Robert  Soudry,  Kenny  Kemble,  and  Delano  Kemble.  Honorary 
bearers  will  be  Kevin  Kemble,  Randy  Kemble,  Dason  Kemble,  P.D.  Hudson, 
Lonnie  Roy,  Floyd  Kemble,  Shawn  Washington,  and  Newton  Kemble  Dr. 

Mary  Dell  Tallchief 

FAIRFAX  --  Mary  Dell  Tallchief,  former  resident  of  Fairfax,  died  Monday 
morning,  Nov.  25,  2002,  at  Wichita,  Kan.  She  was  54. 

The  funeral  was  held  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  2002  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  of  Fairfax  with  the  Rev.  Leonard  Higgins  of  Pawhuska 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Grayhorse  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home  of  Fairfax. 

Mary  Dell  Tallchief  was  born  Sept.  19,  1948,  in  Hutchinson,  Kan,  the 
daughter  of  Pete  Reid  and  Duanita  Dohnson  Reid.  She  was  a graduate  of  El 
Dorado  (Kansas)  High  School,  later  attending  Butler  County  Community 
College  of  El  Dorado.  She  married  Tim  Tallchief.  She  was  employed  as  a 
manager  with  Spiegel's  retail  store.  Her  enjoyments  included  ribbon  work 
and  watching  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  the  home;  one  son,  Mark  Tallchief  of 
Wichita,  Kan.;  one  daughter,  Marcie  Tallchief  of  El  Dorado,  Kan.,  eight 
grandchildren;  and  two  nephews.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

Casket  bearers  were  Dohnny  Williams,  Bobby  Tallchief,  Dohn  G.  Tallchief, 
Dohn  Bennett,  Marion  Stevens,  Tim  Tallchief,  Max  Merhoff  and  Dohn  "Popper" 
Holloway.  Honorary  bearers  were  Dim  Croy  and  Izzy  Umscheid. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Ponca  City  News 
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Keith  Earl  Yazzie 
Dec.  9,  1990  - Nov.  22,  2002 

Keith  Earl  Yazzie,  11,  of  Tocito,  passed  on  to  the  Lord  on  Friday,  Nov. 

22,  2002. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  2002,  at 
Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  in  Shiprock. 

His  unexpected  passing  is  of  a great  shock  to  us  all.  We  will  greatly 
miss  him  and  his  joyful  bear  hugs. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  30,  2002 

Lucille  Manuelito  Mailman 
May  10,  1894  - Nov.  28,  2002 

Lucille  Manuelito  Mailman,  108,  of  Newcomb  passed  away  Thursday,  Nov.  28, 
2002,  at  San  Duan  Manor  in  Farmington.  Mrs.  Mailman  was  born  May  10,  1894, 
at  Two  Grey  Hills.  She  was  a well-known  rug  weaver  and  sold  many  rugs  in 
the  area. 

Mrs.  Mailman  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Desse  Monongye  and  wife,  Markida 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Ken  Lee  and  wife,  Lela  of  Farmington;  three 
daughters,  Cindy  (Salina)  Dale  and  Marilyn  Franklin  and  husband.  Dames, 
all  of  Newcomb,  and  Peggy  Lee  and  husband,  Tommancy  Boyd  of  Kirtland;  20 
grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren  and  12  great-great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Nov.  30,  2002,  at 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Newcomb  with  the  Rev.  Larry  Emerson  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Newcomb. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 


Roger  Terrence  Cohoe  Sr. 

March  18,  1939  - Nov.  27,  2002 

Roger  Terrence  Cohoe  Sr.  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Nov.  27, 
2002.  He  was  born  to  Woodrow  Cohoe  and  Imogene  Shorthair  on  March  18,  1939 
in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

He  was  a 1960  graduate  of  Riverside  Indian  High  School  in  Riverside, 
Calif.,  and  an  honorably  discharged  veteran  of  the  National  Guard  and 
United  States  Army. 

He  resided  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  several  years  before  moving  to 
Shiprock.  He  worked  for  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  until  obtaining 
employment  at  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  from  which  he  retired. 

He  was  blessed  with  a sizable,  loving,  and  close-knit  family.  He  loved 
to  travel  and  play  in  golf  tournaments  where  he  built  many  friendships.  He 
will  be  most  remembered  for  his  great  sense  of  humor. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Roger  T.  Cohoe  Dr.;  wife  Anita 
Foster  Cohoe;  brother  Grey  Cohoe;  mother  Imogene;  and  father  Woodrow. 

He  is  survived  by  former  wife,  Betty  R.  Cohoe  and  their  children:  son, 
Terrence  E.  Cohoe  and  daughters:  Terri  E.  Cohoe,  Michelle  E.  Cohoe, 

Marlene  Cohoe  Benally,  Yvette  E.  Cohoe,  Elizabeth  E.  Cohoe  White,  all  of 
Mesa,  Ariz.  He  is  also  survived  by  daughter  Amber  Walton  and  son  Regan 
Walton  of  Farmington. 

He  has  five  granddaughters  and  five  grandsons.  Brothers  and  sisters 
include:  Bernice  Peters,  Dessie  Russell  and  Kee  Cohoe  of  Shiprock;  Daisy  C 
Tutt  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.;  Dane  Cohoe  of  Albuquerque;  Dosephine  Cohoe, 
Lorraine  Neskahi,  Douglas  Cohoe,  Derry  Cohoe,  Gary  Cohoe,  Larry  Cohoe, 
Alonzo  Cohoe,  Lorenzo  Cohoe  all  of  Cortez,  Colo.;  Amelia  Cohoe  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Sandra  Lucero,  Delores  Cohoe,  Mary  Lou  Gregori  all  of 
Farmington;  and  Ted  Cohoe  of  Waterflow. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  3,  2002  at 
Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  Church  at  30  S.  Mutual  Help  Housing  in  Shiprock. 
He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Tocito. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  a warm  invitation  to  all  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  Roger  to  join  in  this  celebration  of  his  life. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

November  29,  2002 

Alvin  Ray  Weaver 

Alvin  Ray  Weaver  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  2002  in  Ignacio  after  a 
motorcycle  accident.  He  was  36. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  April  21,  1966,  in  Durango,  to  Hazel  Weaver.  He 
worked  in  Maintenance  and  Construction  Services  for  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  in  Ignacio,  painting,  plumbing  and  refurbishing  houses. 

He  enjoyed  gardening,  fishing,  playing  guitar  and  riding  his  motorcycle. 
Ceramics,  drawing,  arts  and  crafts  and  working  with  people  of  all  ages 
were  also  important  to  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  of  Ignacio;  two  brothers,  Leslie  M.  Weaver 
and  Aaron  N.  Weaver,  both  of  Ignacio;  several  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts  and  uncles;  a long-time  companion 
Danet  Baber  of  Ignacio;  and  a current  companion.  Shelly  Thompson  of 
Ignacio. 

A funeral  for  Weaver  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Hood  Mortuary. 

The  Rev.  Kelly  Winlock  will  officiate.  Burial  will  occur  at  Ouray 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio.  Visitation  will  take  place  from  2 to  5 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Durango  Herald. 

November  27,  2002 
Robert  C.  Littlehead 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla.  - Robert  C.  Littlehead,  of  Oklahoma  City,  formerly 
of  Lame  Deer,  Mont. 


Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  29,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  at  the  church. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 

Rausch  Funeral  Flome  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  is  in  charge. 

December  2,  2002 
Flarold  Miles  Greybull 

POPLAR  - Flarold  Miles  Greybull,  36,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  30,  2002,  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Burn  and  Trauma  Center. 

Services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Chelsea  Cemetery.  Bell  Mortuary  in  Glasgow  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Bironne  Little  Light 

WYOLA  - Bironne  Lee  Little  Light,  18,  of  Wyola,  died  of  injuries 
sustained  in  a one-car  rollover  accident  three  miles  south  of  Lodge  Grass 
early  Saturday  morning  Nov.  30,  2002. 

Xiasaalaachish  "Wellknown  Man"  was  born  Feb. 9,  1984  in  Billings,  a son 
of  Dohnny  Stewart  and  Drew  Ann  Little  Light.  He  grew  up  in  the  Wyola  area 
and  attended  schools  in  Wyola,  Lodge  Grass  and  the  Chemawa  In-dian  School 
in  Oregon,  where  he  graduated  in  2002.  While  at  Lodge  Grass  High  School, 
he  participated  in  football  and  basketball  and  was  editor  of  the  Lodge 
Grass  High  School  Newsletter.  At  Chemawa,  he  excelled  in  writing  stories. 

He  held  aspirations  to  join  the  military  and  to  later  become  an  architect. 
In  his  spare  time,  he  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  horseback  riding,  training 
horses,  working  on  the  family  ranch  and  mostly  spending  time  with  his  son. 

His  grandparents,  Walter  M.  and  Meta  Stewart,  Richard  and  Mildred  Little 
Light  and  Ruth  Tobacco  preceded  Bironne  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Johnny  and  Drew  Ann  Stewart  of  Wyola;  his 
son,  Icezada  Little  Light  of  Wyola;  a brother,  Donald  Stewart  of  Wyola;  a 
sister,  Makisha  Blacksmith  of  Billings;  his  nephew,  Dosiah  Xavier  Stewart; 
his  grandparents.  Fern  and  Andrew  Little  Light,  Alvin  and  Pamela  Little 
Light  and  Ronald  and  Dorcella  Little  Light;  his  special  grandmothers, 

Carol  (Sarge)  Howe,  LaVonne  (Sid)  Fitzpatrick,  Connie  Little  Light  and 
Valencia  Crooked  Arm;  his  great  grandfather,  Ed  Little  Light;  his  special 
friends,  Olanda  Crooked  Arm  and  Letonne  Iron;  and  members  of  his  extended 
family  including  the  Crooked  Arm,  Tobacco,  Pickett,  Stewart,  Hunts  Arrow, 
Ina  and  Belinda  Eagle  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday  Dec.  3,  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Dustin  Chance  Shane 

WYOLA  - Dustin  Chance  Shane,  18,  of  Wyola,  died  of  injuries  sustained  in 
a one-car  rollover  accident  three  miles  south  of  Lodge  Grass  early 
Saturday  morning  Nov.  30,  2002. 

"Good  Caine"  was  born  May  24,  1984,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Brent  and 
Bev-erly  M.  White  Clay  Shane.  He  grew  up  in  the  Wyola  area  and  attended 
area  schools,  before  enrolling  in  the  Chemawa  In-dian  School  in  Oregon, 
graduating  in  May  of  2002.  While  in  high  school,  he  participated  in 
basketball.  He  currently  was  a student  at  Little  Big  Horn  College. 

He  was  known  for  his  talent  with  horses,  training  and  racing  them  in 
Indian  relay  races  at  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  and  Pendelton,  Ore.  rodeos.  He 
loved  to  participate  in  the  annual  Crow  Fair  parade,  play  chess,  hunt  and 
fish.  Dustin  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Bad  War  Deeds  Clan, 
child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan,  FHA  and  the  Aces  Academic  club. 

His  father,  Brent  Shane  preceded  Dustin  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Beverly  Shane  of  Wyola;  two  sisters, 

Cecily  Shane  of  Wyola  and  Laurie  Shane  of  North  Dakota;  his  brother, 

Dordale  Toineeta  of  Wyola;  and  his  grandparents,  Edith  Red  Wolf  Dackrabbit 
of  Wyola,  Harold  White  Clay  of  St.  Xavier,  Andrew  (Fern)  Little  Light  of 
Pryor,  Donald  Stewart  Sr.  and  Dineen  Other  Medicine  of  Crow  Agency;  as 


well  as  members  of  his  extended  family  including  the  Shane,  Other  Medicine, 
Red  Wolf,  Little  Nest,  White  Clay,  Stewart,  Little  Light  and  Crooked  Arm 
families . 

Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Wednesday  Dec.  4,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Tuesday 
Dec.  3 in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

December  3,  2002 

Edle  Standing  Elk 

BUSBY  - Edle  Standing  Elk,  a woman  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  passion 
for  life,  died  peacefully  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  2002,  surrounded  by 
family  and  friends. 

Born  in  Germany  in  1951,  Edle  was  raised  by  her  foster  mother  El,  and 
grew  up  with  her  two  sisters  in  the  countryside  of  West  Germany.  Her 
remarkable  talent  for  art  and  love  of  horses  led  her  to  advanced  training 
in  both  areas. 

Edle's  deep  love  for  animals,  her  passion  for  the  natural  world  and  her 
fascination  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  way  of  life  drew  her  eventually  to 
the  United  States,  where  she  met  her  husband,  Seidel  Standing  Elk,  a 
Northern  Cheyenne  artist.  Since  1991,  Edle  has  resided  in  Busby  among 
those  she  dreamed  about  as  a child.  Edle  was  truly  a citizen  of  the  world. 
She  had  traveled  both  North  and  South  America  and  was  in  recent  years 
especially  fascinated  with  the  Amazon. 

Edle,  whose  Cheyenne  name  was  Red  Bead  Woman,  has  left  behind  a legacy 
of  stunning  beautiful  art  depicting  the  natural  world  she  so  loved  in  her 
uniquely  bold  and  dramatic  style. 

She  is  survived  in  death  by  her  husband  Seidel  Standing  Elk;  and  her 
sisters,  Dagmar  Zebee  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  Carmen  Bersch  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.  Also  surviving  Edle  are  her  Northern  Cheyenne  father-in- 
law  George  Standing  Elk;  and  her  adopted  parents  Alberta  and  Burton  Fisher, 
Sr.  In  addition,  she  is  survived  by  her  aunts,  Elsie  Wick  and  Evelyn 
Standing  Elk;  sisters-in-law  Henrietta  Standing  Elk,  Sabrina  Comes  Last 
and  Floy  Standing  Elk;  brothers-in-law  Lyndon  Standing  Elk  and  Conrad 
Standing  Elk;  sisters  Jennifer  (Lyndon)  Red  Fox,  Tamara  (Bret)  Weaselbear, 
and  Alfretta  Russel;  and  brothers  William  (Chris)  Red  Fox  and  Oran  C.  Red 
Fox. 

Edle's  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Busby  on 
Monday,  Dec.  2.  Edle  left  us  this  message:  If  you  love  someone,  you  don't 
want  them  to  mourn  you.  You  want  them  to  remember  the  good  things  and  to 
celebrate  your  life. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  28,  2002 

Sybil  Lee  Sangrey-  Colliflower 

ROCKY  BOY  --  Sybil  Lee  Sangrey-Colliflower , 53,  a tribal  grants  writer 
and  past  president  of  the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association,  died  Tuesday  of 
injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

Her  wake  begins  this  afternoon  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral 
is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  6 Bar  Y Family  Cemetery. 
Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  John  Colliflower;  sons  John  Colliflower 
Jr.,  Lyman  Colliflower,  Wade  Colliflower  and  Jesse  Colliflower;  her  mother, 
Minnie  Sangrey;  sisters  Patsy  Raining  Bird,  Rena  Gardipee,  Madeline 
Gardipee  and  Ramona  Henderson;  brothers  James  "Buzzy"  Sangrey,  Richard 
Sangrey,  Mike  Sangrey  and  Dennis  Sangrey;  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Samuel 
"Sonny"  Sangrey  of  San  Diego;  and  one  grandchild. 

Additional  survivors  include  a daughter-in-law,  Clintanna  Colliflower; 
brothers-in-law  Henry  Gardipee,  and  Odin  Henderson;  sisters-in-law  Connie 
Sangrey,  Delphine  Sangrey  and  Harriet  Sangrey;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 


Her  grandchild  is  Enyis  Colliflower  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Sibyl  was  born  March  6,  1949,  in  Rocky  Boy,  to  Samuel  and  Minnie  Gopher 
Sangrey.  Raised  in  Helena  and  Rocky  Boy,  she  attended  elementary  school  at 
Central  School  in  Helena  and  Helena  Junior  High.  She  graduated  from  Box 
Elder  High  School  in  1967,  attended  Eastern  Montana  College  and  graduated 
from  Northern  Montana  College.  She  obtained  a Bachelor's  Degree  in 
elementary  education  with  an  extended  English  major  in  1971.  She  received 
her  master's  degree  in  school  administration  from  Montana  State  University 
at  Bozeman. 

On  Aug.  21,  1970,  Sybil  married  John  E.  Colliflower  III  at  Denver,  Colo. 
To  this  union,  four  children  were  born.  Sybil  was  employed  at  the 
Chippewa-Cree  Tribal  Office  as  the  tribal  grant  writer  at  the  time  of  her 
death . 

Prior  to  employment  as  the  tribal  grants  writer,  she  served  as  the 
grants  writer  for  the  Rocky  Boy  Health  Board.  During  her  tenure,  she  was 
responsible  for  creating  many  of  the  new  jobs  and  programs  the  Chippewa- 
Cree  community  currently  has  that  provide  many  of  the  new  health  services 
for  our  Chippewa-Cree  people. 

She  was  past  president  of  the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association,  and 
organized  professional  Indian  rodeos  as  well  as  youth  rodeos  and  related 
horsemanship  activities.  She  was  also  a competitive  barrel  racer.  Her 
efforts  to  provide  training  opportunities  for  youth  interested  in  the 
sport  of  rodeo  included  bringing  PRCA  champions  such  as  current  World 
Champion  Saddle  Bronc  Rider  Tommy  Reeves  to  the  6 Bar  Y Family  Ranch  to 
train  aspiring  cowboys.  She  established  the  First  Annual  Rocky  Boy  Rodeo 
in  the  summer  of  2002  at  the  new  arena,  which  she  helped  create. 

Sybil  will  be  missed  by  Indian  people  throughout  Indian  country.  Many  of 
her  efforts  to  help  Indian  people  help  themselves  are  felt  nationwide.  The 
Chippewa-Cree  people  as  well  as  Indian  people  all  over  the  United  States 
lost  a true  Indian  advocate. 

Sybil  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Samuel  Sangrey;  and  two 
sisters,  Inez  and  Charlotte  Sangrey. 

She  will  be  missed  by  her  entire  family  and  all  of  the  people  whose 
lives  she  influenced. 

Maxina  Luetta  St.  Pierre  - Stone 

SALINAS,  Calif.  --  Fort  Belknap  native  Maxina  Luetta  St.  Pierre-Stone, 
72,  a nurse  at  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Havre  before  moving  to  Salinas, 
Calif.,  in  1966,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  a Salinas  hospital. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church,  with 
burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Judy  Stone  and  Vickie  Stone  of  Salinas;  a 
brother,  George  St.  Pierre  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters  Josephine  Fernando  of 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and  Mary  Rose  Riotutar  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  three 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandson. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

November  29,  2002 

Frank  Joseph  Good  Rider 

FRANK  JOSEPH  GOOD  RIDER  ( Iinaksipistto)  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  AB., 
beloved  husband  of  Margaret  Good  Rider,  passed  away  at  St.  Michael's 
Palliative  Care  Centre  in  Lethbridge,  AB  on  Monday,  November  25th,  2002  at 
the  age  of  77  years. 

Frank  was  born  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  March  19,  1925. 

Frank  worked  as  a carpenter  for  the  Blood  Tribe  Housing  and  Kainai 
Industries  until  his  retirement.  He  also  did  a lot  of  farming  and  ranching 
for  most  of  his  life.  Frank  was  well  known  by  numerous  contractors, 
farmers,  and  ranchers  throughout  his  working  years.  Frank  enjoyed  trapping 
and  hunting  along  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  Lee  Creek  for  necessity  and 
enjoyment.  He  was  an  avid  rodeo  and  wrestling  sports  fan  - he  never  missed 
a Saturday  of  wrestling.  He  attended  rodeos  nearby  to  cheer  on  the  local 
cowboys  and  did  not  miss  any  boxing  matches  held  by  the  Bullhorn  Boxing 


Club. 

Frank  was  a member  of  the  Magpie  Society.  He  was  a loving  father  and 
grandfather  and  was  always  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Frank  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  Margaret  Good  Rider;  sister  Evelyn 
(David)  Striped  Wolf;  children  - Nora  (Sam),  Martin,  Gail  (Reg),  Ronald 
(Debbie),  Tom  (Marlene);  grandchildren  - Andrew  (Velma),  Shelly  (Clayton), 
Elois  (Carey),  Marlene,  Darcy,  Cheryl,  Thomas,  Leslie,  Bradford,  Tara 
(Nathan),  Lane,  Logan,  Julia,  Cameron  (Joni),  Nathan  (Juanita),  Lyle,  Gage, 
Annette,  Amanda,  Karen  (Pat),  Tanya  (Myron),  Mike  (Samantha),  Blake 
(Natasha),  adopted  grandchild  Linda  Rabbit  Little  Bear;  26  great 
grandchildren;  7 great  great  grandchildren . 

Frank  was  predeceased  by  his  sons  - Franklin,  Rex  Peter,  and  Floris  Good 
Rider;  parents  - Emil  Good  Rider  and  Agnes  Sundance  - Good  Rider;  brothers 
- Wilfred,  Gilbert,  Aloyius,  and  George;  sisters  - Olive,  Rosalyn,  and 
Theresa . 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Moses  Lake, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  November  29th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Moses  Lake,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Saturday,  November  30th  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Reverend  Michael 
Tipper  Officiating.  Interment  to  follow  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery,  Blood 
Reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Interior's  contempt  confirms  government  double  standard 
November  26,  2002  - 5:45am  EST 
by:  Gary  Moore  / Guest  columnist 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gail  Norton  and  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  were  convicted  of  civil  contempt  in  U.S. 
District  Court  on  Sept. 17.  Both  were  found  to  have  committed  fraud  by 
withholding  evidence  in  a federal  court  case  involving  the  Interior 
Department's  gross  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  Accounts. 

Indian  trusts  began  in  1887,  when  90  million  acres  of  land  were  taken 
from  Indians  for  settlers.  In  exchange,  Indians  were  given  40  to  320  acre 
land  allotments.  Royalties  from  grazing,  timber,  oil  and  gas  drilling  on 
those  lands  were  held  in  trust  for  Indians  by  the  Interior  Department. 

A decade  ago,  Eloise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana  requested 
an  audit  of  all  Indian  Trust  accounts  managed  by  the  Interior  Department. 
Over  several  years,  the  agency  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  grant  her 
request.  As  a result.  Cobell  brought  suit  against  the  department  in  1996. 

Three  years  after  Cobell's  case  began,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  found  then  Secretary  of  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt,  Treasury 
Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  in 
contempt  for  failing  to  produce  adequate  records  involving  300,000 
individual  Indian  trust  accounts.  Lamberth  fined  them  $600,000,  which  U.S. 
taxpayers  paid;  none  served  jail  time  and  all  three  completed  their  terms 
under  the  Clinton  Administration  without  being  reprimanded,  demoted  or 
fired . 

Unfortunately,  despite  having  a new  president,  not  much  changed 
regarding  the  government's  prolonged  avoidance  and  delay  tactics  involving 
Indian  Trust  matters.  Like  Clinton,  George  Bush  appears  unwilling  to  hold 
his  appointees  to  their  fiduciary  responsibilities  or  compel  them  to  obey 
court  orders. 

As  it  stands,  Norton  and  McCaleb  both  face  possible  fines  and  jail  time 
for  their  contempt  conviction.  Will  it  compel  them  to  abide  by  court 


demands  for  accountability  and  fix  the  Indian  Trust  problem?  Not  likely. 
Norton  knows  from  her  predecessor ' s experience  that  Judge  Lamberth's 
"punishment"  for  disobeying  his  orders  are  more  bark  than  bite. 

Clearly  a double  standard  exists  within  the  federal  government.  After 
all,  had  a private  company  been  assigned  to  oversee  the  Indian's  Trust 
Accounts  and  failed  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Interior  Department,  the 
federal  government  would  likely  have  acted  expeditiously.  The  company 
would  be  shut  down  and  its  executives  hauled  into  court  in  handcuffs. 
Senate  hearings  would  likely  commence  and  CNN  would  be  covering  it  "live." 
The  president  would  stand  before  the  media  with  thumbs  in  the  air  and 
declare  that  he  is  "reeling  in  corporate  wrongdoers."  God  bless  America! 

But,  because  it  is  a federal  agency  that  failed  in  this  duty,  the  past 
(Democrat)  and  sitting  (Republican)  president  both  appear  unwilling  to 
hold  their  political  appointees  accountable. 

Isn't  it  hypocritical  to  ignore  fiscal  wrongdoings  by  federal  employees 
in  regards  to  Indians,  while  steadfastly  prosecuting  corporate  heads  of 
Enron,  Anderson,  WorldCom,  etc.,  for  related  offenses  involving 
shareholders?  Moral,  ethical  and  legal  standards  regarding  fiduciary 
responsibilities  should  apply  equally  whether  an  individual  is  a federal 
employee  or  head  of  a private  sector  corporation. 

Equally  disturbing  is  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  seems  unwilling  to 
issue  orders  that  will  produce  results  in  this  drawn-out  case.  In  his 
recent  decision.  Judge  Lamberth  granted  the  Interior  Department  another 
chance  to  divulge  the  extent  of  the  mismanaged  accounts  that  are 
presumably  between  $10  to  $40  billion. 

Rather  than  facilitate  the  Interior's  foot-dragging,  why  doesn't  the 
judge  simply  fine  the  Interior  Department  the  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
a private  company  assuming  management  of  these  accounts  and  the  amount 
needed  to  repay  Native  Americans  for  their  loses?  That  action  has  the 
potential  to  bankrupt  the  Interior  Department,  but  that  may  be  exactly 
what  is  needed  to  get  responsible  action  from  the  president  and  Congress 
and  obtain  just  resolution  in  the  Indian  matter. 

The  central  issue  in  this  fiasco  is  Trust.  It  is  clear  that  the  federal 
government  failed  that  test  with  America's  first  peoples  even  while 
expecting  American  corporate  executives  to  toe  the  ethical  and  legal  line 
regarding  shareholder  finances.  Collectively,  this  case  speaks  volumes 
about  the  lack  of  "good  faith"  commitment  of  our  cabinet-level  government 
employees  and  makes  a mockery  of  Bush's  call  for  corporate  accountability. 

Gary  Moore,  Alaska  Native,  is  a political  freelance  columnist  living  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  He  has  written  on  Native  and  government  issues  over  the 
last  15  years.  He  was  a regular  contributing  columnist  for  over  two  years 
at  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner.  He  currently  writes  for  the  Anchorage 
Chronicle.  He  can  be  reached  at  907-460-5448  (cell)  or  907-456-5134 
(office) . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Indian  Country  Today. 
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McCaleb  steps  down 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal  McCaleb  will  soon  be  private 
citizen  McCaleb  when  he  walks  away  from  the  highest  ranking  position  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Leaving  over  the  distractions  brought  on  by 
the  on-going  struggle  to  reconcile  the  Indian  Trust  Funds  debacle,  McCaleb 
leaves  without  making  much  of  an  impact  on  solving  the  problem.  He  leaves 
looking  like  part  of  the  problem. 

It  is  always  disheartening  to  see  some  of  Indian  Country's  brightest 


minds  go  to  Washington  D.C.  to  do  great  things  only  to  leave  broken  and 
tarnished.  The  thing  is,  when  you  work  for  the  administration  you  serve  at 
the  please  of  the  President  and  the  Interior  Secretary.  Traditionally, 
they  have  not  been  advocates  for  tribal  governments. 

They  tout  government-to-government  relationships  but  implement  policies 
which  disrespects  tribal  goals.  It  is  much  like  being  a liaison  to  the 
enemy.  Shouldn't  be  that  way,  but  it  remains  a relationship  built  on 
mistrust  and  broken  promises. 

Norton  can  walk  away  from  her  post  having  never  done  anything  to  solve 
the  trust  funds  issues  and  no  one  will  ever  notice.  But  when  the  top 
Indian  at  the  Interior  walks  away  with  the  same  results  - he  is  a failure. 
Which  is  unfortunate.  McCaleb  has  distinguished  himself  in  high-profile 
positions  before  working  for  Norton.  He  occasionally  walked  that  side  of 
the  republican  party  which  was  insensitive  to  Indian  people,  but  for 
people  who  knew  him,  found  him  to  be  a proud  Chickasaw. 

Despite  leaving  a role  where  he  was  a key  player,  he  will  remain  a 
figure  long  after  he  leaves  because  the  plaintiff  attorneys  will  make  sure 
he  is  a witness. 

McCaleb  should  have  stayed  and  corrected  the  system  which  leaves  him 
with  the  undeserved  legacy  of  failing  to  help  his  Indian  people. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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BLM  counts  Danns'  Livestock 
December  01,  2002 

By  ADELLA  HARDING,  Free  Press  Staff  Writer 

ELKO  - U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  this  week  counted  cows  and  horses 
belonging  to  Carrie  and  Mary  Dann  that  remain  on  a grazing  allotment  BLM 
says  the  Danns  aren't  authorized  to  use. 

A helicopter  flew  over  the  South  Buckhorn  Allotment  on  both  the  Pine 
Valley  and  Crescent  Valley  sides  for  the  inventory,  according  to  Mike 
Brown,  spokesman  for  the  Elko  BLM  office. 

"The  reason  for  the  flight  is  that  the  Danns  wrote  a letter  Dune  5 
saying  they  would  remove  all  but  100  horses  by  the  end  of  November,  and  we 
went  out  to  see  if  that  was  the  case,"  Brown  said  Wednesday. 

BLM  counted  more  than  250  cows  and  more  than  980  horses  in  the  flyover 
survey.  Brown  said. 

Dulie  Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  said  Wednesday  she 
"seriously  doubted  those  numbers,"  and  she  said  the  Danns  were  planning  to 
move  and  sell  the  horses  as  they  told  BLM. 

Fishel  said,  however,  that  the  Danns  don't  have  anywhere  to  corral  the 
horses  until  they  are  sold  because  they  had  to  put  cattle  on  their  private 
land  when  BLM  staged  a roundup  in  September. 

"The  BLM  is  putting  the  Danns  in  an  impossible  situation,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  know  why  they  would  come  out  and  torment  the  family  during  the 
holiday  season." 

BLM  gathered  227  cows  from  South  Buckhorn  Allotment  in  September  and 
sold  them  plus  calves  born  after  the  gathering  in  a public  auction  that 
drew  protests.  BLM  said  the  Danns  owe  nearly  $3  million  in  grazing  fees 
and  penalties. 

The  Danns,  who  are  Western  Shoshone,  are  longtime  activists  who  maintain 

they  have  native  rights  to  graze  their  livestock  on  the  public  lands  in 

Crescent  Valley,  and  they  haven't  paid  grazing  fees  for  that  reason. 

No  horses  were  gathered  in  the  September  BLM  roundup,  however,  and  the 

Danns  removed  170  horses  from  the  allotment.  Brown  said. 

According  to  a Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  statement,  Helen  Hankins 
manager  of  the  Elko  BLM  office,  confirmed  to  the  staff  in  Crescent  Valley 
that  BLM  was  counting  horses  owned  by  the  Danns. 


Fishel  said  Carrie  Dann  called  her  to  report  BLM  was  rounding  up  horses 
because  she  saw  horses  running  from  the  helicopter. 

Brown  said  there  is  no  roundup. 

"We  will  continue  to  monitor  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air/'  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 
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Water  on  Black  Mesa 

Opponents  of  Navajo  Aquifer  pumping 

must  follow  bureaucratic  trail  to  be  heard 

By  Marley  Shebala 

The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  | Nov.  27,  2002 

For  people  living  on  and  around  Black  Mesa,  it  seemed  like  a simple 
request  to  their  leaders. 

All  they  wanted  was  for  their  leaders  to  ask  U.S.  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  to  ask  Peabody  Coal  Company  to  stop  using  their  only  source  of 
water  to  transport  coal  to  another  state. 

And  since  many  of  the  people  around  Black  Mesa  still  live  in  the 
traditional  Navajo  way,  they  sent  Marshall  Johnson,  40,  on  horseback  from 
Forest  Lake  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  to  present  their  request  during 
the  council's  summer  session  in  July. 

November  is  almost  over  and  their  petition  is  mired  down  in  tribal  and 
federal  politics,  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  corporate  negotiations. 

The  council  is  having  a special  session  on  Dec.  6 and  one  of  their 
resolutions  is  the  result  of  the  request  carried  by  Johnson. 

The  proposed  Dec.  6 resolution  is  titled,  "Expressing  Support  for  the 
Development  and  Implementation  of  an  Alternative  to  the  Use  of  the  N- 
Aquifer  Water  for  the  Black  Mesa  Pipeline  and  Urging  Implementation  of  the 
Alternative  by  the  end  of  2005,  and  Expressing  Support  for  Efforts  by 
Senator  (Jon)  Kyle  to  Obtain  Congressional  Authorization  for  the  Use  of 
Water  from  the  Central  Arizona  Project  for  Mining  Purposes  at  Black  Mesa." 

It's  sponsored  by  the  council's  Resources  Committee  Chairperson  George 
Arthur  (Nenahnezad/San  Juan)  but  has  no  supporting  resolutions. 

In  contrast,  the  request  from  Black  Mesa  which  was  carried  by  Johnson 
was  made  in  the  form  of  resolutions  from  Forest  Lake,  Hardrock,  Pinon,  Low 
Mountain,  Shonto,  Kayenta,  Tuba  City,  and  Teesto. 

The  Chinle  Agency  Council,  which  represents  14  chapters,  also  supported 
the  Black  Mesa  request. 

Letters  of  support  for  the  Black  Mesa  request  also  came  from 
organizations  such  as  To  Nizhoni  Ani  (Beautiful  Springs  Speak),  the 
Indigenous  Youth  Council  of  Pinon,  the  Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition,  the 
Sierra  Club,  Black  Mesa  Trust  and  the  Natural  Resource  Defense  Council. 

The  bureaucracy 

Johnson,  an  iron  worker  and  bull  rider,  who  wears  his  long  black  hair  in 
the  traditional  Navajo  way,  tied  the  Black  Mesa  request  to  his  saddle  horn 
and  rode  for  two  days  from  Forest  Lake  to  the  council  chamber. 

Elis  wife,  Nicole  Horseherder,  32,  who  also  ties  her  hair  in  the 
traditional  Navajo  way,  followed  her  husband  with  her  children  in  her 
pickup  truck. 

They  arrived  at  the  council  chamber  on  July  15,  a Monday,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  the  council's  five-day  summer  session. 

Legislative  staff  informed  them  that  there  was  a procedure,  the  '164 
process  or  signature  review  process,  that  any  proposal  must  go  through 


before  going  to  the  council.  Since  their  issue  concerned  water,  they 
needed  to  go  before  the  council's  Resources  Committee  with  a resolution. 

The  Johnson's  prepared  the  required  resolution  and  asked  Council 
Delegate  Hones  Begay  (Forest  Lake/Black  Mesa)  to  be  a co-sponsor  with  them. 

Their  resolution,  which  was  titled,  "Resolution  to  Terminate  Peabody 
Coal  Company's  Groundwater  Pumping  of  the  Navajo  Aquifer,"  completed  the 
164  process  and  went  before  the  Resources  Committee  at  noon  on  Duly  19, 
the  final  day  of  the  council's  summer  session. 

The  Johnson's  hoped  the  committee,  which  consists  of  eight  council 
delegates,  would  act  on  their  resolution  in  time  for  it  to  go  before  the 
council . 

Begay,  a member  of  the  Resources  Committee,  was  absent  but  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  committee  to  defer  action  until  their  next  meeting  when 
he'd  be  present. 

Arthur,  who  was  chairing  the  meeting,  also  advised  his  committee  that 
the  resolution  required  more  discussion  than  expected  and  so  the  committee 
deferred  it  to  July  25. 

Far-reaching  impacts 

Navajo  Nation  Deputy  Attorney  General  Britt  E.  Clapham,  in  a written 
review  of  the  resolution,  advised  Arthur  that  Peabody's  use  of  the  Navajo 
Aquifer  has  significant  and  far-reaching  impacts  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
Peabody. 

Clapham  stated  that  the  resolution  implies  that  the  council  has  the 
authority  to  terminate  Peabody's  use  of  the  aquifer. 

Fie  stated  that  according  to  the  1964  and  1966  coal  leases,  the  Navajo 
Nation  allowed  Peabody  to  use  the  aquifer  for  its  mining  operations. 

Clapham  noted  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  thel966 
lease  on  the  condition  that  if  a study  shows  that  Peabody's  use  of  the 
aquifer  is  endangering  it  that  the  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  could  have 
Peabody  obtain  another  source  of  water  or  deepen  the  water  wells  for  other 
users . 

He  recalled  that  1985  lease  amendments  authorized  a study  of  Peabody's 
use  of  the  aquifer,  which  the  Navajo  Nation,  Hopi  Tribe  and  Peabody 
commissioned . 

Clapham  stated  that  the  study,  by  S.S.  Papadopolous,  supported  the 
findings  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  concluded  that  the  impact  of 
Peabody's  pumping  on  the  N-aquifer  is  minor  and  temporary. 

Allegations 

He  added  that  the  Navajo  Nation  Water  Resources  Department  has  reviewed 
technical  reports  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  supports  the  allegations 
in  the  resolution. 

The  allegations  Clapham  referred  to  was  a finding  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  in  2000  that  Peabody's  pumping  of  4,400  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year  exceeds  the  aquifer's  natural  ability  to  recharge 
itself  and  is  creating  irreversible  damage  and  contamination. 

Clapham  recommended  that  the  Resources  Committee  conduct  hearings  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  Navajo  Nation  expertise  on  this  issue. 

He  noted  that  if  the  Navajo  Nation  terminated  Peabody's  use  of  the 
aquifer,  Peabody  could  sue  the  Navajo  Nation  for  breaking  its  lease 
agreement . 

And  Clapham  stated  it  could  also  create  controversy  between  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  citizens  who  work  at  the  Peabody  mine. 

He  stated  that  it  could  also  negatively  impact  a lawsuit  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  pending  against  Peabody. 

Clapham  stated  that  Southern  California  Edison  is  also  trying  to  shut 
down  its  Mohave  Generating  Station  on  Dec.  31,  2005,  because  of  coal 
quality  issues,  lack  of  water  other  than  groundwater  to  slurry  coal  and  an 
unwillingness  to  negotiate  to  solve  problems. 

Termination  of  Peabody's  use  of  the  aquifer  only  adds  support  for 
Edison's  position,  which  the  Navajo  Nation  is  officially  opposing  before 
the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission,  he  stated. 


Pollution  concerns 


Peabody  mixes  pulverized  coal  from  its  Black  Mesa  mine  with  water  from 
the  aquifer  to  create  slurry,  which  is  pumped  over  270  miles  through  an 
18-inch  pipeline  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  near  Laughlin,  Nev. 

The  public  utilities  commission,  on  Oct.  11,  held  a public  hearing  at 
the  Tuba  City  Chapter  on  Edison's  request  to  end  Mohave  Generating 
Station's  operations  in  2005  or  authorize  Edison  to  spend  about  $58 
million  in  2003  on  pollution-control  measures  at  Mohave. 

The  pollution  from  Mohave  cut  visibility  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  which 
prompted  the  Sierra  Club  to  sue  Mohave  in  1998. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  also  found  that  Mohave  was 
releasing  40,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  air  each  year. 

Edison,  as  Mohave's  owner,  agreed  to  install  $1.1  billion  worth  of 
pollution  control  equipment  by  2005. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Kelsey  Begaye  and  other  tribal  officials 
submitted  testimony  at  the  public  utilities  commission  public  hearing 
opposing  Edison's  closure  of  Mohave  and  supporting  an  alternative  water 
source. 

The  Dohnson's  also  offered  similar  testimony. 

They  had  repeatedly  tried  to  meet  with  the  Resources  Committee  after 
their  first  meeting  on  Duly  19,  when  they  were  told  to  return  on  Duly  25. 

But  at  the  Duly  25  meeting,  the  Resources  Committee  set  an  Aug.  22  work 
session,  which  was  postponed  to  an  unknown  date. 

The  work  session  was  finally  rescheduled  to  Sept.  18  but  then  it  was 
unexpectedly  cancelled  and  no  date  was  ever  set  for  the  work  session. 

A new  resolution 

But  that  didn't  stop  the  Dohnson's.  They  were  learning  how  their  tribal 
government  worked  - or  didn't  work. 

The  Dohnson's  started  a new  resolution  with  another  sponsor.  Council 
Delegate  Lorenzo  Bedonie  (Hardrock),  who  headed  the  council's  Budget  and 
Finance  Committee,  which  also  gave  them  a supporting  resolution. 

This  new  resolution  was  titled  "Petitioning  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  require  Peabody  Western  Coal  Company  to  obtain  water  for  the 
Coalmining  and  Pipeline  Operation  at  Black  Mesa  from  an  alternative  Source 
no  later  than  2005." 

With  Bedonie 's  help,  the  Dohnson's  took  their  resolution  before  the 
council  on  Oct.  25,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  council's  fall  session. 

When  the  council  questioned  why  there  was  no  Resources  Committee 
resolution,  Bedonie  explained  that  the  committee  kept  postponing  action  on 
the  Dohnson's  resolution. 

1985  claim 

Council  Delegate  Dohnny  Naize  (Tselani/Cottonwood)  then  asked  why 
Bedonie  was  not  sharing  a memorandum  from  tribal  water  rights  attorney 
Stanley  Pollack. 

Bedonie  said  the  memo  was  stamped  confidential. 

Pollack,  in  an  Oct.  21  memo  to  Bedonie,  stated  that  his  resolutions  were 
well  intentioned  but  they  would  damage  the  Navajo  Nation's  1985  claim  to 
the  Little  Colorado  River. 

He  explained  that  the  nation  claim  included  the  right  to  use  water  from 
the  N-aquifer  for  domestic,  municipal,  industrial,  stockwatering  and 
agricultural  purposes. 

"If  the  nation  were  to  assert  by  way  of  these  resolutions  that  Peabody's 
use  of  4,000  acre-feet/year  is  damaging  the  N-aquifer,  the  Navajo  Nation 
could  later  be  prohibited  from  asserting  a much  larger  claim  to  the  use  of 
the  N-aquifer,"  stated  Pollack. 

He  noted  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  openly  opposed  Peabody's  use  of  the  N- 
aquifer  because  it's  damaging  it. 

But  the  Hopi  Tribe,  in  a private  negotiation  session  and  recently  in  a 
meeting  with  Sen.  Don  Kyle,  R-Ariz.,  confided  that  they  more  concerned 
about  the  growing  Navajo  population,  which  would  put  pressure  on  the  N- 
aquifer,  stated  Pollack. 

He  emphasized  that  since  Peabody  is  also  looking  for  an  alternative 
supply  of  water  for  its  slurryline,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  has 


suspended  the  processing  of  Peabody's  application  and  will  require  a new 
application . 

The  Johnson's  and  Bedonie  stated  in  their  resolution  that  Peabody  had 
submitted  an  application  to  OSM  to  increase  their  N-aquifer  pumping  from 
4,400  acre-feet  per  year  to  5,700  acre-feet  per  year. 

Peabody  also  seeks  a "life  of  mine"  permit  for  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  and 
to  mine  more  than  one  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  from  an  area  on  the 
Kayenta  Mine.  The  company  also  wants  to  add  land  to  the  Black  Mesa  permit 
area  to  build  a haul  road. 

When  the  Johnson's  attempted  to  submit  resolutions  to  OSM  from  the 
people  living  on  and  around  Black  Mesa  in  opposition  to  Peabody's 
application,  OSM  told  them  that  the  resolutions  had  to  come  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  government  because  of  the  relationship  between  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  U.S. 

And  that's  what  initiated  the  Johnson's  horseback  ride  from  Forest  Lake 
to  the  council  chamber  on  July  15. 

Complicated  procedures 

The  Johnson's  and  Bedonie  finally  got  the  people's  resolutions  before 
the  council  on  Oct.  25  but  then  Council  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  (Hogback) 
under  council  floor  rules,  called  for  a substitute  motion. 

Keeswood 's  substitute  motion  immediately  replaced  or  substituted 
Arthur's  resolution  for  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the  Johnson's  and 
Bedonie. 

But  then  under  the  same  council  floor  rules  that  forced  the  Johnson's  to 
go  before  the  Resources  Committee  and  wait  for  four  months  to  get  in  front 
of  the  council,  the  council  tabled  Arthur's  resolution  until  it  could  be 
heard  before  the  Resources  Committee. 

Keeswood  also  asked  that  the  Resources  Committee  deliberate  on  Arthur's 
resolution  and  the  resolution  from  the  Johnson's  and  Bedonie. 

When  the  council  reconvened  on  Nov.  1,  they  learned  that  the  Resources 
Committee  had  only  discussed  Arthur's  resolution  on  Oct.  31,  instead  of 
both  resolutions. 

Keeswood  noted  that  his  directive  on  Oct.  25  was  for  the  Resources 
Committee  to  deliberate  on  both  resolutions  and  develop  one  resolution  for 
the  council  that  included  the  concerns  of  all  parties.  And  so  Bedonie  and 
the  Johnson's  were  allowed  to  speak  to  the  council. 

People  speak 

Marshall  Johnson,  speaking  in  Navajo,  remembered  that  when  his  wife  and 
he  went  before  the  council  on  Oct.  25,  they  felt  alone. 

He  said  the  council  had  the  Justice  Department,  the  attorney  general  and 
water  experts  speak  for  the  Navajo  government. 

Marshall  said  that  this  time  they  were  not  alone,  that  they  had  brought 
"the  people's"  Justice  Department,  attorney  general  and  water  experts. 

Lorraine  Johnson,  Marshall's  mother,  also  spoke  in  Navajo  and  remembered 
when  there  was  plenty  of  water  for  the  people,  the  livestock  and  Mother 
Earth . 

That  was  when  the  people  didn't  need  water  permits  and  other  papers,  she 
said . 

She  said  her  father,  who  was  a traditional  medicineman,  made  offerings 
to  the  water  from  Black  Mesa  because  it  was  used  in  healing  ceremonies. 

Offerings  were  also  made  for  the  female  and  male  rains,  she  said. 

No  one  ever  thought  that  this  water  would  be  sent  elsewhere  and  used  for 
something  other  than  healing  and  to  continue  life,  she  said. 

This  water  is  valuable  and  the  people  traveled  long  distances  to  plead 
for  the  water,  said  Lorraine  Johnson. 

'White  people'  plans 

Katherine  Smith,  who  said  she  was  from  Big  Mountain,  the  land  that  was 
stolen  from  the  people,  told  the  council  that  whatever  belongs  to  the 
people  is  always  taken  away  based  on  plans  of  the  white  people,  who  don't 
even  originate  from  here. 

Smith  said  that  prevents  them  from  understanding  and  accepting  that  the 
land  was  and  is  developed  in  a spiritual  way. 


There  are  holy  places  on  this  land,  like  the  female  and  male  mountains, 
she  said. 

Smith  explained  that  the  female  mountain  inter-relates  with  water  and 
the  male  mountain  with  medicines. 

That  is  the  Navajo  way  but  the  people  see  that  their  leaders  don't 
listen  to  the  Navajo  way,  she  said. 

"You  kind  of  just  look  to  attorneys  as  leaders,"  said  Smith. 

She  said  that  on  the  walls  of  the  council  chamber  are  traditional  Navajo 
images  but  today  she  has  primarily  heard  the  English  language. 

"What  happened  to  those  with  hair  buns?"  asked  Smith. 

The  vegetation  is  changing  and  that  means  there  are  water  problems  on 
the  sacred  mountains,  she  said. 

Marie  Gladue,  who  also  came  from  Big  Mountain,  said  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  world,  people  are  struggling  to  get  water. 

But  here  there's  plenty  of  water,  pristine  water  that  can  be  sold  for  a 
$1  a bottle,  and  it's  just  being  given  away,  said  Gladue. 

She  said  the  people  that  live  on  and  around  Black  Mesa  have  to  haul 
water  for  30  miles  one  way  and  they  don't  have  electricity. 

But  the  Navajo  Nation  allows  Peabody  to  use  the  water  from  the  Navajo 

aquifer  to  light  up  the  whole  Southwest  portion  of  the  U.S.,  said  Gladue. 

"Please,  we  come  to  you  in  a good  manner  and  we're  not  putting  you  down. 

There  are  lot  of  issues  that  mess  up  our  way  of  life  and  this  is  one  of 

them,"  she  said. 

In  the  end,  the  council  referred  Arthur's  resolution  and  the  Black  Mesa 
resolution  back  to  the  Resources  Committee  again. 
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Rules  widen  gulf  between  local  tribes 
December  1,  2002 

This  is  a great  time  to  be  a Muckleshoot  Indian. 

Last  week,  the  tribe  announced  it  was  going  to  buy  the  land  that  holds 
the  Emerald  Downs  thoroughbred  racetrack. 

It's  just  one  of  28  projects  the  tribe  has  under  way.  It  had  to  hire  two 
project  managers  to  oversee  everything. 

I wondered  how  all  this  was  sitting  with  the  Duwamish,  the  indigenous 
tribe  of  King  County  that  was  refused  official  recognition  from  the 
federal  government  last  year  and  therefore  denied  gaming,  fishing  and 
other  rights  that  would  generate  and  save  them  money. 

So  I called  Cecile  Hansen,  head  of  the  Duwamish,  with  one  of  those  "How 
'bout  those  Muckleshoots?"  openers. 

She  let  out  a grunt.  "Let  me  tell  you  a story,"  she  said. 

The  other  day,  someone  called  Hansen's  office  and  said  the  tribe  had  to 
get  its  fishing  nets  out  of  the  Duwamish  River  to  make  way  for  a barge. 

"We're  not  allowed  to  fish  the  Duwamish  River,"  Hansen  told  the  caller. 
"It  may  be  named  for  us,  but  our  fishing  rights  were  taken  away." 

Hoo-boy.  I really  opened  up  a can  of  bait  here. 

"Our  status  is  not  correct  with  the  government,"  Hansen  said.  "But  we're 
here.  The  Duwamish  people  believe  in  who  they  are." 

Who  they  are  has  been  the  subject  of  long,  bitter  debate. 

Almost  30  years  ago,  the  Duwamish  were  knocked  off  a Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  list  of  federally  recognized  tribes  and  lost  their  land.  (They 
once  had  a village  in  the  area  that  is  now  Terminal  107  Park.) 

The  550  members  were  granted  recognition  by  the  Clinton  administration, 
but  the  Bush  White  House  overturned  the  order. 


So  the  Duwamish  Indians  aren't  allowed  to  fish  the  Duwamish  River,  in 
part  because  they  haven't  held  one  spot  in  this  area  long  enough  to  suit 
the  feds. 

"I  would  describe  us  as  the  indigenous  people  of  Seattle,"  Hansen  said. 
"We  are  the  original  people  and  we've  been  forced  to  assimilate." 

That  means  paying  taxes  because  they  have  no  reservation  and  buying  fish 
because  they  can't  fish  themselves. 

And  it  means  having  to  settle  for  membership  in  a tribal  council,  formed 
to  represent  disparate  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  the  Muckleshoots  profit  from  federal  status,  becoming  what 
one  state  official  called  "Muckleshoot , Inc." 

Hansen  tries  not  to  let  it  get  to  her. 

"I  can't  be  bitter,"  she  said.  "I  think  what  goes  around  comes  around, 
and  one  day  maybe  we'll  be  able  to  reverse  this  injustice." 

U.S.  Rep.  Dim  McDermott,  D-Seattle,  has  pledged  to  introduce  a bill  in 
Congress  next  year  that  would  grant  the  Duwamish  federal  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe  has  plans  to  build  a longhouse  and  a cultural 
center.  It  doesn't  have  the  money  just  yet. 

That  construction  may  not  be  a racetrack  or  a casino,  but  it  still  would 
be  an  infusion  of  something  no  one  can  "recognize"  - or  remove. 

"This  Duwamish  blood  comes  from  my  mother,"  Hansen  said.  "How  can  I 
drain  it  out?" 

Nicole  Brodeur's  column  appears  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Reach 
her  at  206-464-2334  or  at  nbrodeur@seattletimes.com.  More  columns  at 
www.seattletimes.com/  columnists.  She  once  won  on  Tricky  Nicky. 
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Culture,  moose-hunt  ban  conflict 

MORATORIUM:  Effort  to  restore  animal  stocks  on  lower  Kuskokwim  flies  in 
the  face  of  Yup'ik  tradition. 

By  Doel  Gay 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
December  2,  2002 

Age-old  Yup'ik  subsistence  hunting  tradition  is  running  headlong  into 
modern  big-game  management  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  River  this  winter  as 
hunters  grapple  with  a proposed  cease-fire  on  moose. 

Biologists  and  many  hunters  support  the  idea  of  a moose-hunting 
moratorium  for  the  next  several  years,  said  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  biologist  Roger  Seavoy.  They  believe  that  eliminating  the  harvest 
temporarily  will  permit  moose  stocks  to  build  up  from  Aniak  to  the  river 
mouth,  an  area  they've  never  lived  in  before.  Aerial  surveys  earlier  this 
year  found  fewer  than  100  moose  from  Aniak  to  Bethel. 

Similar  hunting  bans  to  the  north  and  south,  in  the  lower  Yukon  River 
and  around  Togiak,  have  worked  well,  Seavoy  said.  In  both  areas,  moose 
numbers  have  grown  tenfold  or  more  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Lower  Kuskokwim  Fish  and  Game  Advisory  Committee  generally  supports 
the  idea,  Seavoy  said.  But  the  committee  in  mid-November  postponed  the 
moratorium  proposal  in  hopes  of  developing  broader  consensus  for  it  among 
the  dozens  of  villages  that  dot  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta. 

The  concern  is  that  such  a moratorium  flies  in  the  face  of  long-held 
Yup'ik  tradition,  he  said.  One  persistent  belief  is  that  a hunter  is 
obligated  to  shoot  an  animal  that  presents  itself,  Seavoy  said.  Another  is 
that  the  animals  will  stop  coming  around  if  people  don't  hunt  them. 

"Those  are  strong  cultural  traditions.  They  need  to  be  respected," 


Seavoy  said.  "There's  no  good  way  for  somebody  outside  that  culture  to  try 
to  change  it,  nor  should  they." 

Committee  members  will  discuss  the  moratorium  with  villagers  this  winter. 
If  they  can  garner  additional  support,  the  committee  will  submit  it  to  the 
Board  of  Game  for  final  approval  next  fall. 

Even  though  the  proposal  was  postponed,  Seavoy  said,  "I  feel  like  we 
made  progress,  just  because  we  got  some  higher  profile  for  this  effort." 
Many  villagers  are  aware  of  the  moratorium  idea,  "but  not  everybody  is 
behind  it."  He  estimated  support  at  about  50  percent. 

"We  need  education  in  the  villages;  that  was  requested  by  lots  of 
speakers"  at  the  two-day  meeting  in  Bethel,  he  said.  "The  more 
communication  you  get,  the  better  off  you  are." 

lames  Charles,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee  and  a lifelong  resident  of 
the  lower  Kuskokwim  village  of  Tuntutuliak,  said  he  expects  Yup'ik 
residents  will  see  the  wisdom  in  the  hunting  ban  in  spite  of  traditional 
beliefs . 

"We  are  already  changing  our  ways  of  life  and  tradition,"  he  said,  by 
adhering  to  the  schedules  that  open  and  close  other  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunities . 

The  subsistence  fishing  schedule  established  two  summers  ago  is  a good 
example,  Charles  said.  It  requires  fishermen  to  pull  their  nets  out  of  the 
water  several  days  a week  to  allow  more  salmon  upstream,  which  also  goes 
against  Yup'ik  tradition.  Fishermen  accepted  it  nevertheless,  he  said. 

"People  are  cooperative.  They  really  want  to  go  get  fish  for  subsistence, 
but  they  listen  and  wait  till  it's  time  to  go  fishing.  And  that's  the  way 
this  other  hunting  is  now,  mostly.  We  change  our  ways,  our  life." 

The  traditional  beliefs  are  strongest  among  elders,  Charles  said.  "It's 
not  hard  for  young  people,  because  they're  already  used  to  these 
regulations.  But  these  older  folks  --  it's  hard  to  tell  some  older  folks 
why  we  have  rules  and  regulations  on  fish  and  game." 

Charles,  who  is  62  and  has  lived  off  the  land  and  sea  his  whole  life, 
said  he  supports  the  moratorium  because  it  eventually  should  make 
subsistence  hunting  easier.  It  currently  takes  two  expensive  days  of 
boating  upriver  to  reach  good  moose  territory,  he  said.  If  the  big  animals 
are  allowed  to  flourish,  lower  Kuskokwim  hunters  could  eventually  get  them 
without  traveling. 

Anchorage  anthropologist  Ann  Fienup-Riordan,  who  has  studied  Yup'ik 
culture  extensively,  said  she  wasn't  aware  of  the  proposed  moose 
moratorium  but  sees  it  meshing  with  traditional  beliefs  in  western  Alaska. 

"It's  a complicated  (belief)  system,"  she  said.  The  tradition  of  killing 
animals  that  "offer"  themselves  to  a hunter  is  tempered  by  a belief  that 
the  land  and  ocean  respond  to  the  way  humans  treat  them.  "If  someone  is 
wasting  fish,  the  ocean's  response  might  very  well  be  to  withhold  fish," 
she  said. 

As  moose  move  for  the  first  time  into  the  lower  Kuskokwim,  Fienup- 
Riordan  said,  it  might  be  argued  that  a moratorium  on  hunting  is  showing 
them  proper  respect  and  compassion. 

Regardless  of  the  biological  outcome,  Fienup-Riordan  said,  it  looks  like 
biologists,  land  managers  and  advisory  committee  members  are  approaching 
the  moratorium  question  properly. 

"They're  presenting  information  and  hashing  this  stuff  out  till  they  get 
consensus,"  she  said.  "Not  having  written  laws,  the  Yup'ik  have  developed 
a lot  of  good  skills  in  working  in  communities,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 
Reporter  Doel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  907  257-4310  or  jgay@adn.com. 
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BIA  expected  to  deliver  Schaghticoke  recognition  decision  Thursday 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Published  on  12/02/2002 

Kent  (AP)  - Members  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  have  spent  the  past 
two  weeks  on  a hunt  - a Thanksgiving  tradition. 

This  week,  they  hope  to  bag  their  biggest  prize  - federal  recognition. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plans  to  issue  a preliminary  ruling 
Thursday  on  the  tribe's  petition. 

"We  can't  wait/'  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  Chief  Richard  Velky  told  The 
Sunday  Republican  of  Waterbury.  "It's  been  decades  of  waiting  and  I don't 
know  how  to  say  this,  it's  been  such  a long  time  coming  we  anticipate  a 
positive  decision  and  we  certainly  hope  we  get  the  recognition  that  we 
deserve. " 

Federal  recognition  would  mean  more  federal  money  for  health,  education, 
and  housing  programs.  It  also  would  allow  the  tribe  to  negotiate  a 
gambling  compact  with  the  state. 

"If  we  get  a strong  preliminary  positive  decision  next  week.  I'll  be 
searching  for  a host  community  that's  interested  in  hosting  the 
Schaghticoke  for  a gaming  casino,"  Velky  said. 

Connecticut  currently  has  three  federally  recognized  tribes,  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots,  the  Mohegans,  and  the  Eastern  Pequots.  The 
Mashantucket  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans  operate  two  of  the  largest  casinos 
in  the  world.  The  Eastern  Pequots  were  granted  recognition  this  summer, 
and  that  decision  is  being  appealed  by  the  state. 

The  Native  American  Gaming  Fund  has  been  wooing  potential  investors  for 
a Schaghticoke  casino.  The  Hartford  Courant  reported  Sunday.  The  group  is 
seeking  private  investors  willing  to  buy  a minimum  of  $25,000  in  private 
shares  in  a company  that  hopes  to  raise  $2.9  million,  including  an 
immediate  $500,000  payment  to  the  tribe,  according  to  the  newspaper. 

"As  you  know,  the  tribe  intends  to  develop  a casino  in  order  of 
magnitude  comparable  to  Foxwoods  and  Mohegan  Sun,"  said  a recent  letter  to 
prospective  investors  obtained  by  The  Courant. 

Stephen  A.  Zrenda,  a lawyer  in  Oklahoma  City  and  one  of  the  tribe's 
backers,  said  he  believes  fund-raising  "will  take  off"  if  the  tribe  gets  a 
positive  finding. 

The  fund,  organized  by  Zrenda  and  other,  would  in  turn  "acquire  rights 
to  8-10  percent  of  the  tribe's  resort/casino,  the  newspaper  reported. 

The  tribe  began  to  seek  federal  recognition  in  1981,  years  before  gaming 
was  allowed  on  Indian  reservations.  The  tribe's  petition  was  filed  in  1994, 
followed  by  land  claims  for  approximately  2,200  acres  of  mostly 
undeveloped  land  near  the  reservation.  In  2000,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge 
Peter  Dorsey  set  a strict  timetable  for  the  federal  BIA  to  consider  and 
rule  on  the  tribe's  status. 

BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  said  the  Dec.  5 date  to  decide  on  the 
Schaghticoke  petition  is  "carved  in  stone." 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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Fightin'  Whites  fund  scholarships 
T-shirt  sales  reap  $100,000  for  Indians 
By  Coleman  Cornelius 
Denver  Post  Northern  Colorado  Bureau 
Sunday,  December  01,  2002 


GREELEY  - The  Fightin'  Whites  - the  famous  intramural  basketball  team 
whose  name  is  meant  to  goad  schools  to  end  the  use  of  Indian  mascots  - has 
raised  $100,000  for  scholarships  for  Native  American  college  students. 

The  multiethnic  team  at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  in  Greeley 
collected  the  money  by  selling  more  than  15,000  T-  shirts  on  its  website, 
team  members  said. 

The  shirts,  available  in  several  styles,  feature  the  team  name,  a campy 
caricature  of  its  white-  guy  mascot  and  the  phrase,  "Every  thang's  gonna 
be  all  white."  Some  merchandise  bears  the  team's  in-your-face  alternate 
moniker,  the  Fightin'  Whities. 

Sales  have  been  steady  since  the  intramural  squad  was  the  focus  of  an 
international  media  frenzy  in  spring,  when  outlets  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  "The  Rush  Limbaugh  Show"  carried  news  about  the  team's  satirical 
protest  of  Indian  mascots. 

With  turn-the-tables  humor,  the  team  has  tried  to  show  that  Indian 
mascots,  used  by  an  estimated  3,000  schools  and  professional  sports  teams, 
often  are  dehumanizing  stereotypes  that  would  not  be  acceptable  if  used  to 
reflect  another  race. 

"I  have  seen  these  T-shirts  all  over  the  place.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
the  Fightin'  Whites,"  said  Charlene  Teters,  a member  of  the  Spokane  Nation 
and  vice  president  of  the  American  Indian  Movement's  National  Coalition  on 
Race  in  Sports  and  Media. 

"They've  turned  something  from  a local  issue  to  expanding  the  level  of 
debate  in  other  communities,  and  in  the  process  they've  raised  money  for 
native  scholarships,"  Teters  said.  "I  think  they  need  to  be  commended  for 
the  work  they've  done." 

In  early  October,  team  members  formed  an  endowment  fund  through  the  UNC 
Foundation  with  an  initial  investment  of  $10,000. 

Now  the  team,  already  a Colorado  nonprofit,  is  awaiting  word  on  whether 
it  will  be  allowed  federal  tax-exempt  status. 

If  that  occurs,  teammates  expect  to  funnel  the  additional  T-  shirt 
income  into  the  endowment  to  provide  Indian  students  and  other  ethnic 
minorities  with  scholarships  to  UNC,  the  state's  main  teacher-education 
school . 

The  team  might  also  provide  scholarships  to  other  schools. 

"We  could  have  given  the  money  to  an  organization  to  help  fight  Indian 
mascots,  but  most  of  us  felt  it  would  be  better  to  help  Native  American 
students  at  this  school.  We  just  want  to  do  the  right  thing,"  said  Charlie 
Cuny,  a team  founder  and  Oglala  Lakota  student  majoring  in  physical 
education . 

"The  money  available  for  Indian  kids  to  go  to  school  is  a fraction  of 
what  it  needs  to  be,"  said  Cuny,  who  grew  up  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Fie  said  he  relies  on  a federal  Pell  Grant  and 
student  loans  to  attend  college. 

Each  school  year,  the  UNC  fund  could  supply  two  students  with 
scholarships  of  up  to  $2,000  each  - enough  to  cover  a typical  semester's 
tuition  and  books  at  UNC,  said  Jeff  Van  Iwarden,  an  Anglo  teammate  who  has 
worked  on  money  matters  for  the  Fightin'  Whites.  The  team  expects  the 
first  scholarships  to  be  given  in  fall  2003. 

The  amounts  granted  will  turn  on  the  tax  issue  and  could  be  as  little  as 
$500  per  student,  he  said. 

Even  so,  the  teammates  marveled  at  their  transformation  from  admittedly 
untalented  basketball  players  at  a small  Western  university  to 
controversial  torchbearers  for  a decades-old  American  Indian  cause.  The 
bonanza  reaped  from  their  ironic  tack  is  expected  to  benefit  Native 
American  students  for  years  to  come. 

"We  couldn't  have  asked  for  much  more.  We  got  the  message  out  there,  and 
we're  helping  Native  American  students,"  Van  Iwarden  said. 

Even  as  scholarship  plans  form,  the  basketball  team  is  anticipating  its 
second  season  on  the  court  starting  in  late  January. 

The  Fightin'  Whites  hope  to  expand  their  approach.  Players  have  tossed 
around  ideas  such  as  sponsoring  a women's  intramural  team  at  UNC  and 
encouraging  intramural  squads  at  other  universities  nationwide  to  adopt 
the  team  name  and  mission  to  fight  stereotypical  Indian  mascots. 

"If  it  were  any  other  race,  people  wouldn't  stand  for  it.  But  because 


it's  Indians,  people  look  oven  it.  That's  got  to  change,"  Cuny  said  of 
Indian  mascots. 

Teammates  took  their  name  as  a direct  jab  at  the  Fightin'  Reds  mascot  at 
Eaton  High  School  in  a farm  town  near  Greeley.  The  embattled  mascot  is  a 
defiant  cartoon  Indian  with  a misshapen  nose,  eagle  feather  and  loincloth. 

In  some  versions,  the  caricature  has  bare  buttocks. 

Critics  of  the  Fightin'  Whites  have  charged  that  the  team  is  wasting 
time  on  a nonissue. 

But  teammates  see  stereotypical  mascots  as  a belittling  barrier  that 
prevents  society  from  understanding  American  Indians  as  a real  people  with 
contemporary  concerns. 

"Working  here  in  Greeley  has  really  opened  my  eyes  to  see  how  uneducated 
some  people  are  about  other  cultures,"  said  Solomon  Little  Owl,  a member 
of  the  Crow  Nation  and  director  of  Native  American  Student  Services  at  UNC. 

"People  say  this  is  a nonissue,  but  what  they're  really  saying  is,  'I 
don't  want  to  change  my  beliefs  about  other  ethnicities,"'  said  Little  Owl, 
who  is  also  a Fightin'  Whites  player.  "This  is  an  issue  of  identity." 
Copyright  2002  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Blackfeet  women  organizing  to  gain  political  influence 
BY  IOHN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 

According  to  Geraldine  Gordon,  it  was  her  friend,  Dorothy  Dragonfly,  who 
started  the  Honorary  Blackfeet  Women's  Council  in  1997.  Dragonfly  was  one 
of  the  first  people  elected  to  tribal  office  when  the  Blackfeet  Tribe 
adopted  the  use  of  primaries  in  the  election  process,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  women  in  tribal  history  to  have  held  a Council  seat,  entering  public 
service  in  1978-80. 

While  Gordon  said  there  were  other  changes  that  might  have  been  made  in 
the  two  years  leading  up  to  the  1978  election,  "we  decided  to  do  the 
primaries  for  now  to  get  real  representation  for  the  people  by  the 
candidates'  getting  the  majority  of  the  vote." 

Gordon  said  Dragonfly  and  Gloria  McLean  approached  the  Blackfeet 
Honorary  Council  in  the  1990s  because  of  vacancies  there  that  might  be 
filled  by  women.  While  the  pair  made  a presentation  to  the  group  of  issues 
that  concerned  them,  the  response  was  not  what  they'd  hoped  for  and 
instead  the  two  women  started  their  own  council,  the  Honorary  Blackfeet 
Women's  Council,  in  the  spring  of  1997. 

The  members  of  the  group  include  Dragonfly,  Gordon  and  McLean,  as  well 
as  Louise  Gobert,  Mary  Dane  Grant,  and  Ernestine  and  Henrietta  LaPlante. 

But,  said  McLean,  the  group  is  not  about  those  involved  now  but  is  about 
the  power  an  officially  recognized  body  of  people  has  when  trying  to 
affect  policy.  "I  could  never  get  things  done  just  as  myself,"  McLean  said. 
"They  just  shut  the  door  in  my  face.  It's  just  like  with  Allen  Talks 
About;  he  couldn't  get  anything  done  as  an  individual,  but  as  Chair  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  it  opens  doors." 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  group  is  seeking  other  women,  especially 
elders,  to  join  them  in  bringing  issues  and  concerns  forward  that  affect 
women  and  their  families  and  have  a voice  in  making  policy  in  Blackfeet 
country. 

Gordon  said  the  Bill  Old  Chief  administration  of  1998  rebuffed  their 
efforts  to  be  heard.  "That  Council  just  pushed  us  aside,"  she  said.  But 
Gordon  noted  the  group  has  been  gaining  strength  with  the  Talks  About 
administration,  as  evidenced  by  the  Chairman's  having  attended  their  last 
meeting. 


The  Honorary  Blackfeet  Women's  Council  maintains  offices  at  the  Old 
Eagle  Shields  building  in  Browning,  and  those  interested  in  joining  and/or 
more  information  about  their  group  are  encouraged  to  contact  Geraldine 
Gordon  at  226-5501,  Gloria  McLean  at  338-5868  or  Henrietta  LaPlante  at 
338-5031. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers/Browning  Glacier. 
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Congress  passes  Arkansas  Riverbed  legislation 
2002-11-20 

By  The  Associated  Press 

The  U.S.  Senate  approved  legislation  that  will  settle  a dispute  between 
the  federal  government  and  three  American  Indian  tribes  over  portions  of 
the  Arkansas  Riverbed. 

Linder  the  bill,  sponsored  by  U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  D-Okla.,  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  retain  title  to  the  riverbed  and 
banks  they  own.  The  tribes  will  receive  a $40  million  settlement  for  past 
damages  and  will  relinquish  claims  to  disputed  lands. 

The  Cherokees  will  get  50  percent  of  the  money,  the  Choctaws  will 
receive  37.5  percent  and  the  Chickasaws  will  be  awarded  12.5  percent  of 
the  settlement,  officials  said. 

The  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Claims  Settlement  Act  allows  the 
money  to  be  distributed  over  a four-year  period.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Carson  and  Reps.  Wes  Watkins  and  John  Sullivan,  both  R-Okla.,  and 
Dale  Kildee,  D-Mich. 

The  settlement  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  other  than  per 
capita  payments  to  tribal  members.  U.S.  Sen.  3im  Inhofe  sponsored  the 
measure  in  the  Senate. 

"We  have  been  waiting  for  this  day  since  1970,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  riverbed  was  still  ours,"  said  Chad  Smith,  Cherokee 
Nation  principal  chief. 

"We  have  worked  for  this  settlement  for  more  than  30  years." 

Private  citizens,  including  some  tribal  members,  occupy  7,750  acres  of 
tribal  riverbed  land.  The  settlement  will  prevent  the  federal  government 
from  pursuing  court  action  to  remove  the  occupants. 

"This  settlement  will  be  a great  benefit  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  but  also  to  many  non-Indian  citizens  of  Oklahoma  as 
well,"  Smith  said.  "It's  a win-win  situation  for  the  tribes  and  Oklahoma 
residents . " 

The  bill  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  his  signature. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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Poncas  looking  for  answers  over  finances 
by  Ruth  Steinberger 


(White  Eagle,  OK)  A group  of  concerned  Ponca  tribal  members  alleging  that 
they  are  unable  to  get  information  regarding  the  financial  status  of  the 
tribe  have  started  a newsletter  called  Poncas  for  Responsible  Government 
in  order  to  share  information  on  problems  that  they  believe  may  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  tribe. 

Alvin  Long  is  a Ponca  tribal  elder  and  a businessman  who  is  involved  in 
the  publication  Poncas  For  Responsible  Government.  Long  told  Native 
American  Times,  "The  tribe  is  out  of  money  and  the  bingo  is  shut  down.  We 
want  people  to  know  what's  going  on  and  make  this  situation  better  for 
everyone  involved." 

Following  several  closures  of  the  tribal  bingo  operation,  the  bingo  has 
been  shut  by  down  order  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  since  May, 
2002. 

In  a closure  notice  dated  February  20,  2002  Kevin  K.  Washburn,  General 
Council  for  the  NIGC  wrote,  'The  tribe  has  utterly  failed  to  exercise 
adequate  governmental  control  over  its  gaming  operations.  1 

Dwight  Buffalo  Head  is  a member  of  the  tribal  council  and  is  a former 
gaming  commissioner.  Buffalo  Head  strongly  opposed  the  business  committee 
on  their  August,  2002  decision  to  remove  two  tribal  gaming  commissioners. 
According  to  Buffalo  Head  the  commissioners  demanded  accountability.  He 
said,  "They  removed  them.  I sent  a letter  to  the  NIGC  concerning  the 
action."  Recently,  Buffalo  Head  was  the  told  that  shortages  in  tribal 
funds  would  cause  a suspension  of  his  pay.  He  is  the  only  council  member 
to  have  their  pay  suspended  and  he  believes  that  this  action  may  be 
retaliation  for  the  letter  to  the  NIGC.  Buffalo  Head  said,  "I  am  an 
independent  vote.  They  thought  by  taking  my  pay  I would  move  out  of  the 
picture. " 

Dwight  Buffalo  Head  explained,  "We  have  over  25  programs  and  over  half 
are  being  mismanaged.  Education  funds  have  been  dispersed  to  non-tribal 
members  while  Ponca  youth  have  been  denied  funds." 

Buffalo  Head  alleged  that  he  is  no  longer  informed  of  council  meetings 
and  when  he  inquired  about  the  reason  he  was  stonewalled.  He  said,  "We're 
fighting  incompetence  and  corruption." 

Dwain  Camp  is  the  spokesperson  for  Poncas  for  Responsible  Government. 

Camp  cites  bad  business  decisions  over  many  years  as  well  as  decisions 
made  behind  closed  doors  as  the  culprits  for  the  financial  situation  the 
tribe  now  faces.  Citing  a business  deal  made  in  1999  that  was  allegedly 
going  to  have  a quick  payoff  of  several  million  dollars.  Camp  said,  "The 
tribe  paid  $180,000.00  for  a rock  quarry  we  didn't  even  look  at.  Who  knows 
where  the  money  is  now?  The  $180,000.00  was  stripped  from  the  budget  for 
tribal  programs,  against  the  advice  of  the  local  banker  who  said  there 
were  red  flags  all  over  it.  The  deal  was  that  if  we  loaned  them  $180,000. 
00,  they  could  close  a loan  on  a huge  opportunity.  In  ten  days  they  would 
give  us  back  the  money,  plus  $500,000.00  extra  just  to  show  their  hearts 
were  in  the  right  place.  Then  they  would  pay  us  in  excess  of  three  million 
per  week  for  several  more  weeks.  The  tribe  bit." 

Camp  cites  a provision  in  the  tribal  constitution  that  stipulates  that 
special  meetings  of  the  tribe  may  be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  and  shall  be  called  by  him  upon  the  written  request  of  the 
majority  of  the  business  committee  or  upon  the  written  request  of  25 
members  of  the  tribe.  A letter  dated  on  March  18,  2002  acknowledged  such  a 
request  by  25  members  of  the  Ponca  tribe,  however  no  such  meeting  has  been 
granted . 

Dwain  Camp  concluded,  "The  Ponca  tribe  has  the  old  constitution  from  the 
1930' s.  There  are  no  checks  and  balances  and  the  problem  we  have  here  is 
endemic  across  Indian  country  and  that  is  that  the  people  comprising  the 
tribes  have  no  voice  in  government.  Money  is  spent  and  a budget  is 
presented  after  the  fact.  We  have  one  real  economic  development  here  and 
that  is  the  bingo.  We  live  closer  to  the  population  centers  here  than  any 
other  tribe,  yet  we  cannot  keep  the  bingo  open." 

Dwain  Camp  said,  "This  is  an  ongoing  fraud." 

Native  American  Times  attempted  to  contact  Ben  Arkeketa,  however  our 
call  was  not  returned. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Anger  over  botched  planning  casts  shadow  over  Innu  relocation  in  Labrador 
Monday,  Dec.  02,  2002 

DAVIS  INLET,  Nf Id . (CP)  --  One  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Canada's  relationship  with  its  aboriginal  people  is  supposed  to  come  to  a 
close  next  week  in  northern  Labrador. 

But  the  federal  government's  ambitious  plan  to  relocate  the  entire  Innu 
village  of  Davis  Inlet,  long  regarded  as  the  most  troubled  native 
community  in  the  country,  is  turning  into  a fiasco,  many  residents  here 
say. 

Though  moving  day  is  Dec.  14,  the  newly  constructed  community  of 
Natuashish  is  far  from  finished  despite  a six-year  wait.  That  means  at 
least  150  of  Davis  Inlet's  680  residents  will  be  left  behind  that  day. 

"Everything  is  a mess  right  now,"  says  Katie  Rich,  the  former  band  chief 
who  signed  the  relocation  agreement  with  the  federal  government  in  1996. 

"It's  disappointing  and  depressing  ...  I feel  sorry  for  those  people  who 
will  remain  here." 

Rich  and  her  five  children  will  likely  be  among  them. 

The  federal  Indian  Affairs  Department,  which  is  paying  for  most  of  the 
$152-million  resettlement  project,  has  confirmed  it  will  keep  the  two 
communities  running  until  next  March  when  Natuashish  is  supposed  to  be 
completed . 

Still,  Rich  is  worried  about  what  will  happen  in  Davis  Inlet  after  the 
initial  move. 

Some  residents  are  worried  the  RCMP  will  pull  out  and  move  to  their  new 
offices  in  Natuashish  before  Christmas,  leaving  the  squalid  island 
community  with  a handful  of  tribal  policemen  on  call. 

"That's  the  time  of  year  we  need  the  RCMP  the  most,"  says  Rich,  still 
bundled  in  a thick  parka  as  she  sits  in  a cramped  office  belonging  to  the 
Mushuau  Innu  Relocation  Committee. 

"If  you  don't  have  them  here  in  the  community  then  the  community  is 
going  to  be  even  more  chaotic  than  it  is  now." 

More  importantly.  Rich  is  concerned  the  Dec.  14  moving  date  could  lead 
to  disaster  because  of  unpredictable  weather  and  ice  conditions  at  this 
time  of  year. 

Though  Natuashish  is  only  15  kilometres  west  of  Davis  Inlet,  those 
trying  to  reach  their  new  homes  by  snowmobile  must  cross  a kilometre-wide 
stretch  of  salt  water  called  Daniel's  Rattle. 

In  the  last  month,  three  snowmobiles  have  gone  through  the  sea  ice, 
though  no  one  has  been  hurt.  Rich  says.  As  of  last  week,  the  stretch  was 
still  impassable,  and  it's  too  risky  now  to  use  a small  boat  on  the 
Labrador  Sea. 

"It's  very  scary,"  she  says.  "Why  take  the  risk?  It  can  wait." 

Joachim  Nui,  67,  agrees. 

"I'm  glad  that  people  are  moving  to  (Natuashish),"  the  Innu  elder  says. 
"But  not  everyone's  happy  because  not  all  of  the  houses  are  finished.  When 
everything's  finished,  everyone  should  move  at  the  same  time." 

But  band  chief  Simeon  Tshakapesh  says  the  move  will  not  be  delayed. 

"It  looks  like  there's  going  to  be  two  communities,"  he  says.  "We  didn't 
want  that.  We  wanted  to  move  everybody  ...  It's  really,  really  stressing 
us  out." 

As  he  leans  back  in  his  chair  and  wrings  his  hands,  two  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  band  office  scan  a list  of  residents,  determining  who 
gets  to  move  and  who  doesn't.  Tshakapesh' s phone  never  stops  ringing. 

Meanwhile,  some  angry  residents  are  speaking  out. 


"When  we  found  out  oun  house  wasn't  going  to  be  finished,  my  family  and 
my  children  were  very  upset/'  says  Damien  Benuen,  a soft-spoken  42-year- 
old  Innu  resident.  "We'll  have  to  stay  here  until  spring." 

Most  of  Benuen ' s neighbours  live  in  dilapidated,  plywood  houses  that 
look  like  they  were  transplanted  from  some  dark  corner  of  the  Third  World. 

"It's  not  just  the  homes  that  are  in  bad  shape,  the  whole  community  is 
falling  apart,"  he  says. 

At  first  glance,  it's  clear  that  a small  army  of  vandals  ensures  most 
buildings  here  are  kept  perpetually  scarred  by  graffiti,  broken  windows 
and  battered  siding. 

A closer  look  reveals  many  homes  in  Davis  Inlet  have  no  running  water  or 
proper  sewage.  With  no  indoor  plumbing,  human  waste  is  often  kept  in  a 
bucket,  which  is  then  tossed  out  a window. 

At  this  time  of  year,  scores  of  families  get  their  water  from  a communal 
well,  which  is  little  more  than  an  outdoor  faucet  on  the  side  of  a 
ramshackle  pump  house. 

Last  week,  youths  and  women  on  snowmobiles  filled  plastic  buckets  with 
water  while  they  were  lashed  by  high  winds  and  swirling  curtains  of  snow 
and  ice. 

"I  can't  wait  to  move,"  Clarence  Nui  says  as  he  looks  around  his  tiny, 
one-bedroom  home,  which  is  just  down  the  road  from  the  pump  house. 

"The  house  (in  Natuashish)  is  much  bigger.  This  house  is  very  small  ... 
Everything  in  the  basement  freezes  in  the  winter." 

More  than  anything,  Nui  says,  he  looks  forward  to  having  running  water. 
But  he,  too,  is  unsure  when  his  family  will  be  able  to  move. 

As  he  speaks,  the  30-year-old  tribal  policeman  watches  his  two-year-old 
son.  Sonny,  toddle  around  in  diapers.  Nui  and  his  wife  Janet  also  have  two 
older  daughters.  The  children  sleep  in  what  used  to  be  the  kitchen. 

Nui,  a stocky  man  with  short  black  hair  and  glasses,  says  he  has  mixed 
emotions  about  leaving  the  village  where  he  was  born. 

"I  have  so  many  memories,  both  good  and  bad,"  he  says  in  a soft  voice  as 
he  reclines  on  a sofa. 

When  asked  to  recall  some  of  the  good  memories,  he  says  he  can't. 

The  once-nomadic  Innu  were  moved  to  the  island  in  1967  following  two 
other  failed  resettlement  plans. 

Housing  conditions  were  never  good  and  overcrowding  is  a long-standing 
problem.  The  village's  population  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  which 
is  why  the  band  council  wants  an  additional  77  homes  built  at  the  new  site 
next  year. 

While  it's  true  the  move  to  Natuashish  will  largely  solve  the  housing 
crisis,  few  here  expect  much  change  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  Davis 
Inlet's  widespread  social  problems. 

Aside  from  high  rates  of  alcoholism,  family  violence  and  suicide,  the 
island  community  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  struggle  to  stop  its 
children  from  getting  high  by  inhaling  gasoline  fumes. 

Over  the  years,  disturbing  images  of  youths  sniffing  gas  held  in  plastic 
bags  have  become  synonymous  with  the  Innu  of  northern  Labrador.  The 
pictures  have  also  become  a potent  symbol  for  aboriginal  suffering  in 
Canada  and  an  embarrassment  for  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

It  was  these  images  that  prompted  Ottawa  to  take  action  in  the  early 
1990s.  By  1996,  federal  politicians  had  agreed  to  spend  $82  million  on 
moving  the  community  to  the  mainland.  Construction  started  the  following 
year. 

"The  problems  that  we  have,  it's  going  to  take  a long  time  to  recover 
from  them  --  a very  long  time,"  says  Cajetan  Rich,  the  head  of  the 
relocation  committee. 

But  Rich  believes  there's  hope  for  change  because  his  people  will  have 
more  energy  to  confront  their  problems  once  they're  freed  from  the 
drudgery  of  having  to  haul  water  every  day. 

"Now  we  can  concentrate  on  the  problems  we've  got:  sniffing,  drinking, 
all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  know  those  things  will  continue  to  go  on  in  the 
new  community  . . . (But)  once  we  get  the  kids  into  a better  place,  then 
they'll  realize  there's  real  opportunity  for  them  in  the  future.  But  it 
will  take  time . " 

Today,  Natuashish  looks  like  the  beginnings  of  a prosperous,  middle- 


class  suburb.  The  three-  and  four-bedroom,  split-level  homes  come  equipped 
with  new  appliances,  oil/wood  stoves  and  colourful  wooden  siding. 

From  the  air,  the  development  near  Little  Sango  Pond  looks  like  a giant 
footprint  on  the  edge  of  Labrador's  vast,  snow-covered  wilderness.  In  the 
language  of  the  Innu  people,  the  name  Natuashish  means  'break  in  the 
river . ' 

A work  camp  employing  250  is  scrambling  to  finish  the  project,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  completed  last  year  with  the  help  of  a large  contingent  of 
Innu  workers. 

But  the  project  ran  into  problems  with  financing  and  shoddy  training 
early  on,  the  Canadian  Human  Rights  Commission  said  in  a recent  report 
that  followed  up  on  a complaint  the  Innu  filed  against  Ottawa  in  1992. 

"The  relocation  has  been  beset  by  difficulties,  many  of  which  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  government  had  acted  expeditiously,"  the  commission 
concluded . 

Back  in  Davis  Inlet,  Cajetan  Rich  is  staring  at  a map  on  his  office  wall 
that  shows  the  colour-coded  housing  lots  at  Natuashish. 

"There's  no  future  for  us  here  in  Davis  Inlet,"  he  says.  "It's  been  a 
long  road,  but  we're  almost  to  the  end  of  it  now." 
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Dames 

Carter  Camp  <cartercamp@yahoo. com>  wrote: 
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Idle  Threat?  Mere  Harrassment?  Sunkmanitu  tanka  Isnala  Najin 
Nov  29,  2002  07:08  PST 

If  you  saw  APTN's  Contact  show  last  Friday,  you  heard  that  CIC 
(Citizenship  and  Immigration  Canada)  told  APTN  (Aboriginal  Peoples 
Television  Network)  that  they  would  have  me  in  custody  by  today.  Of 
course,  there's  no  need  to  get  too  excited,  Regina  CIC  agent,  Darcy 
Warner  is  the  one  making  this  threat  via  phone  to  APTN;  this  is  the  same 
moron  who  told  my  wife  over  a year  ago  that  they  would  send  me  to 
Pakistan!  Also,  they've  been  attempting  to  lock  me  up  "indefinitely" 
since  the  autumn  of  2001. 

I was  told,  by  the  way,  that  last  week's  Contact  was  the  most 
anticipated  show  of  their  three  seasons  on  air.  It  also  generated  more 
email  prior  to  the  show,  more  emails  & phone  calls  during  the  show  (all 
lines  lit-up  for  the  entire  hour),  & more  feedback  after  the  show,  than 
any  other  program.  And,  almost,  though  not  all,  of  the  feedback  was 
positive  too.  (I  even  got  at  least  one  proposal!) 

Well,  perhaps  I'll  be  arrested  yet  today.  I know  these  immigrant  agents 
have  nocturnal  emissions  of  my  being  silenced  behind  bars.  I imagine 
however,  that  CIC's  idle  threat  was  just  as  impotent  as  every  other 
aspect  of  Denis  Coderre  & his  boys... 

Charlie  "Wolf"  Smoke 

http: //char lie_smoke. tripod . com/indigenousawakening/ 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 
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Romanow  commission  calls  for  complex  funding  pool  to  boost  native  health 
November  28,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A funding  overhaul  that  would  pool  federal,  provincial  and 
band-controlled  cash  is  required  to  fix  the  "appalling"  state  of  native 
health,  says  the  Romanow  commission. 

"The  current  fragmented  approach  does  not  allow  either  aboriginal 
peoples  or  government  to  get  the  maximum  benefit,"  says  the  report 
released  Thursday  by  former  Saskatchewan  premier  Roy  Romanow. 

"Studies  suggest  that  the  problem  is  not  the  level  of  funding  . A].A].  but 
rather  the  fragmentation." 

This  leads  to  poorly  co-ordinated  programs  and  services,  Romanow  said. 

But  the  call  for  extraordinary  co-operation  could  be  a tall  order  in  an 
era  of  endless  federal-provincial  squabbling. 

And  native  leaders  are  wary.  They  received  $589  million  of  $1.3  billion 
spent  by  Health  Canada  last  year  to  run  their  own  programs. 

Many  had  urged  the  commission  to  recommend  more  funding  and  more  native 
control . 

"If  it's  done  with  us  it  will  work,"  said  Matthew  Coon  Come,  national 
chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

But  programs  imposed  or  controlled  by  outside  forces  usually  fail,  he 
told  reporters. 

The  assembly  promotes  native  rights  for  about  700,000  of  Canada's  1.4 
million  aboriginals. 

The  group's  health  spokesman,  Ontario  vice-chief  Charles  Fox,  said 
aboriginals  have  struggled  in  the  past  to  co-operate  with  government 
officials . 

"Historically,  the  paternalism  that  we  run  into  at  that  level  makes  it 
problematic . " 

Still,  Romanow  seems  convinced  that  turf  wars  can  be  overcome  to  at  last 
improve  aboriginal  health. 

"The  situation  is  simply  unacceptable  and  must  be  addressed,"  says  his 
356-page  report. 

"There  are  deep  and  continuing  disparities  between  aboriginal  and  non- 
aboriginal Canadians  both  in  their  overall  health  and  their  ability  to 
access  health  services." 

Life  expectancy  for  native  people  is  shorter  by  about  seven  years  for 
men,  five  years  for  women;  HIV-AIDS  cases  have  exploded,  especially  among 
injection  drug  users;  rates  of  tuberculosis  are  up  to  10  times  the 
national  average;  infant  mortality  rates  are  higher;  and  aboriginals  on 
remote  reserves  are  up  to  three  times  as  likely  to  kill  themselves. 

Romanow  cited  rampant  poverty,  housing  shortages  and  other  factors  that 
contribute  to  poor  health. 

But  he  also  blamed  a "confusing  mix"  of  federal,  provincial,  territorial 
and  band-run  health  care. 

Benefits  vary  among  regions.  Federal  services  for  native  people  are 
sometimes  more  generous  than  provincial  ones,  stirring  animosity. 

In  other  areas,  aboriginal  people  lack  access  to  programs  non-natives 
enjoy. 

The  auditor  general  has  repeatedly  cited  loose  spending  controls,  noting 
a lack  of  prevention  programs  and  public  education  that  leads  both  native 
patients  and  health  workers  to  "over-consume"  care. 

Romanow  proposed  that  all  native  health  funds  be  pooled. 

Next,  federal  and  provincial  governments  should  meet  with  native  leaders 
to  hammer  out  a consolidated  budget,  he  said. 

That  money  would  fund  various  aboriginal  health  partnerships,  he 
proposes . 

Each  partnership  would  run  like  a non-profit  corporation  with  a publicly 
accountable  board  of  directors  representing  government,  native  and 


medical  interests. 

Per  capita  funding  would  be  provided  through  the  partnership  to  each 
person  who  agrees  to  sign  on.  The  board  would  then  design,  deliver  and  buy 
health  care  services  to  suit  urban,  regional  or  community  needs. 

Fox  and  other  native  leaders  were  pleased  that  native  issues  ranked  a 
full  chapter  in  the  Romanow  report. 

Then  again,  the  government  spent  five  years  and  $51  million  on  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  Fox  noted. 

Its  4,000-page  report,  released  in  1996,  included  more  than  400 
recommendations . 

Ottawa  has  acted  on  four  of  them.  Fox  said. 
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Anti-tribal  police  group  testifies  before  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
By:  NATHAN  BOWE,  Staff  Writer 
November  27,  2002 

A Becker  County  group  hasn't  had  much  luck  getting  the  county  to  drop  a 
joint  policing  agreement  with  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  but  the  group 
is  starting  to  make  its  mark  in  other  ways. 

Ken  Pearson,  former  mayor  of  Callaway  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  Citizens 
for  Lawful  Government,  told  the  County  Board  Tuesday  that  the  citizens' 
group  was  one  of  16  organizations  and  individuals  - eight  from  each  side 
of  the  issue  - chosen  to  testify  before  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  on 
whether  tribal  court  rulings  should  have  the  same  power  of  law  as  state 
and  federa 
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What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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Osage  waca'ebe  wedathabi/moon  when  black  bear  gives  birth 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Hawaii  Nation  Info,  Iron  Natives 
and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


Our  elders  talk  about  the  spiritual  battle  that's  been  going  on  for 
a long  time.  Industrialization  has  always  wanted  to  control  the  land, 
control  the  people.  That's  going  on  today." 

I believe  that  globalization  is  part  of  that.  Globalization  places  no 
value  in  people,  no  value  in  religious  and  spiritual  principles,  no 
value  in  the  protection  of  the  commons.  Spiritual  values  tie  us  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Mother  Earth,  the  plants,  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things." 

When  we  lose  that  understanding,  industry,  development, and  globalization 
can  do  what  they  want  to  do,  because  there  are  no  values  behind  their 
structures.  Globalization  has  created  a system  of  corporate  ownership 
above  the  importance  of  plants,  living  things,  and  humans." 

_ Tom  Goldtooth,  National  Director,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Oklahoma  Governor  Frank  Keating  wants  to  revise  tribal  tobacco  sales 
compacts  to  increase  the  portion  of  collected  tobacco  taxes  the  shops 
give  the  state...  he  says  this  is  not  about  plumping  up  the  state  budget, 
but  primarily  in  an  effort  to  "level  the  playing  field"  between  tribal 
and  non-tribal  tobacco  sellers.  I only  find  it  interesting  that  this 
concern  for  a level  playing  field  was  not  apparent  when  I lived  in  Tulsa 
and  the  area  tribes  were  struggling  just  to  stay  alive. 

Interior  Secretary  Norton  has  thrown  yet  another  twist  in  the  dance  the 
Bush  administration  is  performing  in  its  effort  to  wriggle  out  of 
Norton's  contempt  status  and  the  ultimate  liability  to  the  Tribal  Nations 
that  were  screwed  for  years  and  years  while  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  was 
flushed  down  countless  pork  barrels  and  political  black  holes.  The  Bush 
Administration  has  already  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  to  limit  the 
liability  the  U.  S.  Government  will  face  for  "misplacing"  money  that  was 
earned  by  tribes  (while  they  sure  didn't  limit  how  much  money  got 
misplaced,  and  showed  no  concern  for  limiting  those  "losses"  until  a 
lawsuit  was  filed.  "Trust"  indeed! 

This  same  concern  for  limiting  losses  was  not  evident  when  Alex  White 
Plume's  hemp  crop  was  destroyed,  and  failing  that  when  court  sanctions 
were  enacted  to  arrest  and  fine  him  if  he  sells  the  hemp  to  any  of  the 
waiting  buyers.  I do  not  recall  similar  concerns  when  Osage  women  were 
being  murdered  for  their  head  rights. 

In  Canada  the  thousands  of  First  Nation  people  abused  by  Anglican  Church 
clergy  were  notified  they  could  sue  only  the  Society  (which  has  no  money) 
and  not  the  church,  out  of  concern  the  mountain  of  suits  would  destroy 
the  church.  Where  was  all  this  concern  about  destruction  when  the  thing 
being  destroyed  was  a Native  child? 

The  obvious  link  to  all  the  above  is  that  the  dominant  society  does  not 
give  the  first  damn  about  fairness  or  liability  or  saving  of  people  or 
institutions  if  they  are  Native.  The  ONLY  time  for  concern  is  when  Native 
people  find  a way  to  scramble  out  of  abject  poverty  and  non-Native 
institutions  need  an  excuse  to  steal  what  Natives  have  earned  to  benefit 
themselves.  Mighty  white  of  them. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  explain  again  what  "wasichu"  really  means,  and  why 
the  Lakota  gave  that  name  to  those  who  came  to  usurp  their  land  and  its 
resources;  and  to  butcher  the  buffalo  for  their  coats  and  tongues, 
leaving  the  carcasses  to  rot.  Stealing  fat  or  stealing  resources  ... 
it's  still  the  same  old  stuff,  different  day. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  lanuary  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0500 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 


pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  <dodiefinstead@evl.net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 


Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 


Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers(3gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 


Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gans@nanews.org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 

He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink.net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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"RE : Long-time  Tribal  Leader  Don  Mitchell 

Date:  Sun  8 Dec,  2002  18:23:19  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DON  MITCHELL" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. community papers . com/da ilycourier /my articles .asp 

Long-time  tribal  leader  Don  Mitchell  leaves  a legacy 
of  language  and  culture 
By  IOANNA  DODDER 
The  Daily  Courier 

PRESCOTT  - As  it  did  to  countless  Native  Americans  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1900s,  the  federal  government  forced  Don  Mitchell  to  attend  an  Indian 
boarding  school,  where  they  forbade  him  from  speaking  his  native  Yavapai 
and  Apache  languages  or  displaying  his  culture. 

Don  didn't  like  it.  When  he  was  just  an  elementary  student,  he  came  back 
home  to  Yavapai  County,  and  when  school  officials  came  looking  for  him, 
his  grandmother  hid  him  from  the  authorities.  He  never  returned  to 
boarding  school. 

His  lack  of  formal  education  makes  it  even  more  remarkable  that  Don 
taught  Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe  members  so  much  about  their  language  and 
culture,  and  became  the  longest-running  chairman  and  president  in  the 
tribe's  history  with  32  years  of  service. 

Don,  the  oldest  member  of  his  tribe  at  96,  died  on  Tuesday.  But  because 
of  his  tireless  work,  his  legacy  and  the  legacy  of  his  tribe's  language, 
history  and  culture  will  live  on. 

Don  always  regretted  not  getting  more  formal  education,  his 
granddaughter,  Violet  Mitchell  Enos,  related. 

"He  talked  about  how  the  land  is  important  to  the  tribe,  and  to  be  able 
to  keep  it,  we  had  to  be  educated,"  Violet  said. 

So  Don  found  a way  to  integrate  the  old  and  new  ways  in  his  life. 

"I  think  Grandpa  wanted  the  best  for  the  kids,  and  to  be  educated,  you 
had  to  look  forward  and  try  and  learn  in  a new  world,"  said  his 
granddaughter,  Gracie  Welsh. 

Don  talked  about  how  the  tribe  needed  to  preserve  its  heritage,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  acted  on  his  beliefs. 

Although  the  Yavapai  people  called  more  than  9 million  acres  of  Arizona 
their  home,  they  didn't  have  a title  to  it  in  this  region. 

In  his  20s,  he  helped  his  family's  effort  to  get  their  own  reservation 
in  Prescott.  He  was  married  to  the  late  Grace  Dimulla,  who  was  a tribal 


chieftess  and  daughter  of  the  first  tribal  chief  and  chieftess,  Sam  and 
Viola  Jimulla. 

Don  told  his  family  how  he  traveled  throughout  the  region,  from  Mayer  to 
Peeples  Valley,  urging  other  Yavapai  to  join  them  in  1935  on  their  newly 
owned  land  that  once  was  part  of  Fort  Whipple. 

Later,  as  chairman  of  the  tribe,  Don  led  the  effort  to  expand  the  75- 
acre  reservation  to  1,395  acres. 

As  an  example  of  how  Don  successfully  straddled  both  the  White  and 
Indian  worlds,  he  was  a charter  member  and  elder  of  the  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church,  yet  he  used  traditional  medicines  made  from  local 
plants . 

From  his  elders,  and  through  his  own  hunts  for  plants  and  deer,  he 
learned  much  about  the  land  he  admired  for  its  beauty,  and  he  shared  it 
with  others. 

"Pretty  good,  huh?"  he  often  understated  on  his  trips  to  the  forest. 

Fie  took  tribal  members  and  tribal  director  of  research  Nancy  Hayden  on 
many  forays,  so  Nancy  could  record  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  special 
places . 

"He  really  knew  the  land  - where  the  water  started,  where  the  springs 
were,"  Violet  said.  "He  would  talk  about  where  the  people  had  encampments 
near  the  water,  where  the  food  was.  He  just  knew  where  all  the  roads  would 
go-" 

He  used  his  knowledge  to  make  special  concoctions  for  others'  illnesses, 
and  again,  showed  others  how  to  do  it  just  the  right  way,  ending  up  with 
just  the  right  color. 

Recently  he  spent  years  unsuccessfully  searching  for  a special  plant, 
but  didn't  despair. 

"He  told  me,  'That  plant  will  show  itself  to  you  when  it's  ready,'"  said 
his  granddaughter,  Lorna  Mitchell  Galeano,  a current  tribal  board  of 
directors  member.  Don  continued  his  forays  into  the  woods  even  when  he 
could  hardly  walk.  One  of  his  last  trips  was  to  the  petroglyphs  of 
Inscription  Canyon  north  of  Prescott,  which  the  subdivision  developers  had 
donated  to  the  tribe. 

He  also  helped  Nancy  record  Yavapai  words,  such  as  those  for  important 
landmarks  - Granite  Mountain  is  wee  guhv  dteh'  (big  rock),  and  Thumb  Butte 
is  nyu-midtah  gee-yah-gah  (lion  laying  down). 

"He  is  one  of  the  most  significant  Yavapai  speakers  in  providing  the 
names  of  all  the  landmarks  in  the  territory,"  Nancy  said. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  from  1938  to  1946  and  then  president  from 
1948  to  1972,  Don  helped  accomplish  many  things  - getting  water  and  sewer 
and  natural  gas  lines  on  the  reservation,  adopting  the  tribe's  articles  of 
association,  initiating  the  tribe's  land  claim,  setting  up  a tribal 
library,  raising  a community  building  and  offering  college  financial  aid 
for  members. 

It  wasn't  long  ago  when  the  reservation  was  without  basic  necessities 
such  as  plumbing,  before  it  built  its  casinos.  Then,  it  was  especially 
important  for  everyone  to  cooperate  for  the  common  good  of  the  tribe.  Don 
knew  that  and  encouraged  everyone  to  do  so. 

"Because  of  the  economics  and  social  conditions,  we  just  all  had  to  work 
together,"  Violet  related. 

The  tribe  is  like  a family,  and  not  just  because  the  members  all  live 
near  each  other.  Because  it  originated  with  so  few  families,  the  members 
of  the  small  tribe  all  are  related  in  some  way.  They  compare  themselves  to 
the  pronghorn,  so  attached  to  their  land  that  they  would  prefer  to  die 
there  than  move. 

Don  taught  his  children  to  respect  their  elders,  and  again  displayed 
those  beliefs  with  action,  often  visiting  elders  and  caring  for  his  own 
Apache  scout  grandfather  Joseph  Howell  when  he  lost  his  sight  in  later 
years . 

Recent  conflict  between  families  involved  in  a lawsuit  hurt  Don  deeply. 

"They  all  worked  together,  and  something  like  that  was  devastating  to 
the  elders,"  Lorna  said. 

"Grandfather  realized  there  is  always  conflict  in  family,  so  no  matter 
what,  you  have  to  take  the  high  road,"  Violet  said. 

His  sense  of  humor  and  religious  beliefs  helped  him  do  that. 


"Perhaps  because  of  that  strong  faith,  he  knew  it  was  possible  to  be  a 
better  person,"  Violet  said. 

"That's  what  you  call  leadership,"  punctuated  Don's  daughter,  Ruth  Welsh 

Don  also  had  a strong  work  ethic.  He  was  a WPA  mason  on  local  treasures 
such  as  the  Ken  Lindley  Park,  the  Armory  building,  the  Smoki  Museum  and 
Orme  School.  He  was  a civil  service  automotive  mechanic  and  police  guard 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center.  When  he  retired,  he  had 
built  up  3,000  hours  of  sick  leave  and  600  hours  of  annual  leave. 

And  when  he  wasn't  working  for  a living,  he  was  working  at  home,  fixing 
up  a car  or  tending  his  garden  or  caring  for  his  Hereford  cattle. 

In  his  final  days,  he  continued  to  think  of  others  and  pass  on  his 
heritage . 

On  Thanksgiving,  Don  gave  his  great-grandson  Ryan  a special  Yavapai  name 

"That's  the  last  time  we  spoke  to  him,"  Ryan  said. 

Contact  Ioanna  Dodder  at  jdodder@prescottaz.com  or  at  445-8179,  ext.  2035. 
Copyright  c.  Prescott  Newspapers  Inc. 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

December  4,  2002 

Laidman  Fox,  Sr. 

Laidman  Fox,  Sr.,  73,  Wakiya  Pejuta-Gnau  Wadukde,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND 
made  his  journey  to  the  Spirit  World  on  Dec.  1,  2002  in  Ft.  Totten. 

A wake  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation 
Center  with  the  funeral  to  follow  on  Thursday  at  12  Noon.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Crow  Hill. 

Serving  as  active  pallbearers  will  be,  Laidman  Fox  Dr.,  Leonard  Fox,  Lee 
Fox,  Brian  Hall,  Willie  Broncho,  and  Doe  Lee  ManyBears. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Dead  Grass  Society,  Old  Scouts,  Thomas 
Wells,  Ephraim  Hill,  Louie  Garcia,  Donald  Malnourie,  Casper  Demarrias, 
Willy  Longie,  Walter  (Porgy)  Cavanaugh,  Allen  Alberts,  Quentin  Alberts, 
Richard  Ramsey,  Dosie  Lawrence,  Earl  Bullhead,  Bill  King,  George  Longie  Sr 
Davey  Davidson,  Wayne  Trottier,  Kermit  Walking  Eagle,  Ed  Larson,  Keith 
Fox,  Dohn  Knudson,  Chiefy  Boxer,  Dr.  White,  Lawrence  Littleghost,  Leroy 
Yellowbird,  Don  Yellowbird,  Tony  McDonald,  Nathan  Buck  Dones,  Demus 
McDonald,  Perry  Kopp,  Douglas  Fontaine,  Gandi  Shaw,  and  "Buzz"  Densen. 

Laidman  Fox,  Sr.  - Wakiya  Pejuta-Gnau  Wadukde  was  born  in  Elbowoods,  ND, 
on  May  8,  1929,  to  Doseph  RedFox  and  Susan  Many  Bears. 

Laidman  spoke  of  many  things  before  he  passed  on.  He  loved  singing  and 
pow-wows.  He  did  many  things  for  many  people.  He  showed  us  that  you  don't 
have  to  be  a great  person  to  do  great  things.  Laidman  was  a brave  man,  a 
warrior  at  heart.  He  has  now  went  home  to  be  with  his  family,  but  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  here.  He  wished  to  thank  the  people  of  the  Spirit  Lake 
community  for  everything  they  have  done  for  him.  He  is  an  Arikara  from 
Fort  Berthold  but  has  lived  in  Fort  Totten  for  44  years  and  felt  very 
welcome  and  called  this  his  home. 

Laidman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Winona;  children,  Lenore,  Lynn 
(Raynard),  Lavonne,  Laverne,  Linda  (Rob),  Laidman  Dr.,  Leonard  (Tara),  Lee 
(Lorraine),  Leann  (Duane),  and  LaDonna;  adopted  daughters.  Ilia  Red  Owl, 
Roberta  Ramsey,  Penny  Knudson,  Pauline  Boxer,  Loretta  Hall,  Wanda  Dohnson, 
Doreen  Yellowbird,  Reba  Mack;  adopted  sons,  Noah  Horse,  Dohn  CrossDog, 

Sven  Baker,  Todd  LeBeau,  Tim  Toppnhoffer,  Day  Greene,  Doe  Lafferty, 

Richard  Street,  A1  Demeray,  Dasper  Youngbear,  T.D.  Plentychief,  Willie 
Broncho,  Russell  McDonald;  brother,  Roland  Fox;  sisters.  Ester  RedFox  and 
Dolly  Azure;  godchildren,  Donald  Blackhawk  Dr.,  Larry  and  Mitchell  Spotted 
Horse  and  Elizabeth  Walker;  42  grandchildren  and  25  great  grandchildren. 
Many  adopted  grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews  also  survive. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

December  10,  2002 

Lawrence  Jacob  Whiting 
August  13,  1913-December  7,  2002 

KYLE  - Lawrence  Jacob  Whiting,  89,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  2002,  in 
Martin . 

Lawrence  was  born  in  Spencer,  Nebraska  to  Jacob  Herman  Whiting  and  Cora 
Mae  Whitham-Whiting.  He  was  the  oldest  of  18  children.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  parents  and  8 of  his  brothers  and  sisters:  Moses  Whiting, 

Neva  Whiting,  Mabel  Haukaas,  Pat  Whiting,  Bernard  Whiting,  Raymond  Whiting, 
Jim  Whiting,  and  Vivian  Haukaas.  9 brothers  and  sisters  are  still  alive: 
Sidney  Whiting,  Denver,  CO;  John  Whiting,  Plattsmouth,  NE;  George  Whiting, 
Spring  Creek,  SD;  Burton  Whiting,  Valentine,  NE;  Vera  Compton,  Rosebud, 

SD;  Louise  Haukaas,  St.  Francis,  SD;  Loretta  Vocu,  Pine  Ridge,  SD;  Cora 
Mae  Onate,  Gibbon,  NE;  and  Mary  Anne  Cahill,  Valentine,  NE. 

Lawrence  attended  school  at  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission  School  in  St. 
Francis,  SD.  He  continued  his  education  at  Brookings  Agricultural  School. 

He  worked  at  various  jobs,  including  working  at  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission 
where  he  met  his  bride. 

July  6,  1936,  he  married  Martha  Esther  Clifford  at  St.  Barbara's 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  White  River  in  the  Badlands  north  of  Kyle,  SD. 

From  this  union  they  had  6 children:  Marie  Antoinette  Moore,  Avenger,  TX; 
Gloria  Jean  Valdez,  Manhattan,  KS;  Lawrence  M.  Whiting,  Palmier,  AK; 

Joseph  H.  Whiting,  Kyle,  SD;  Robert  D.  Whiting,  Paducah,  KY;  and  Clifford 
W.  Whiting,  Wanblee,  SD.  He  has  15  grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren 
and  numerous  great-great-grandchildren. 

Lawrence  did  reside  in  Kyle  from  1936.  He  did  own  and  operate  the 
Whiting's  Store  in  Kyle  from  1962  until  he  retired  in  1982,  at  which  time 
he  and  Martha  opened  a small  craft  store.  On  February  4,  1984  he  was 
ordained  a Deacon  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  Bishop  Dimmerling.  In  1996  he 
officially  retired  from  the  church  but  continued  to  assist  as  much  as 
possible  until  2000. 

A one-night  wake  begins  Wednesday,  December  11  at  2 p.m.  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  Kyle,  SD. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  December  12,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  Kyle,  SD,  with  Bishop  Blase  Cupich  as 
celebrant . 

Interment  will  be  at  St.  Barbara's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Kyle,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  1,  2002 

A1  Logan  Slagle 

SLAGLE,  A1  Logan,  51,  died  December  1,  2002. 

Survived  by  parents,  A1  and  Eunice  Slagle;  sister,  Brenda  Wyckoff; 
nephews,  Ricky  and  Henry. 

Services  will  be  held  in  Brevard,  NC.  Arrangements  by  BRING 'S  BROADWAY 
CHAPEL,  6910  E.  Broadway. 

Copyright  c.  2002  tucson.com/azstarnet/Arizona  Star. 

December  8,  2002 
Reuben  D.  Martel 

Reuben  D.  Martel  died  on  November  15,  2002.  Mr.  Martel,  a resident  of 
Albuquerque  since  1955,  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone 
Tribe . 

He  was  born  August  4,  1918  at  Fort  Washakie,  WY  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation.  He  attended  boarding  schools  as  a child  and  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Lander,  WY.  He  went  on  to  study  forestry  at  the  University 


of  Montana. 

He  enlisted  in  the  US  Army  Air  Corps  in  August  1941  and  served  through 
December  1945.  He  worked  31  years  for  Leedshill-Herkenhoff , Inc.,  an 
Albuquerque  engineering  firm. 

Mr.  Martel  is  survived  by  daughters,  Doan  Martel  Ball  of  South  Bend,  IN, 
Elaine  Martel  MD  of  Seattle,  WA  and  Dulie  Martel  Dohnson  of  Las  Vegas,  NV; 
sons-in-law,  Michael  Ball  and  Richard  Peet;  grandchildren,  Dasper  and  Lily 
Peet-Martel  and  Amara  Ball;  sisters,  Catherine  LaDeunesse,  Doris  Miller, 
Anita  Felter  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  brother,  Chris  Felter  of  Tulsa,  OK.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Catherine;  parents;  brothers,  Franklin 
and  Doseph  Martel;  and  sisters,  Adeline  Armour  and  Shirleen  Snyder. 

It  can  be  said  of  Reuben  Martel  that  those  who  met  him  remember  their 
time  with  him.  He  was  an  engaging  and  gregarious  person  who  shared  freely 
his  knowledge,  wit  and  wisdom.  Throughout  his  life,  he  continued  to  learn. 
Among  other  things,  Reuben  had  a great  knowledge  of  land,  horticulture  and 
Pueblo  Indian  Culture.  He  read  constantly  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was 
an  avid  outdoorsman  who  loved  both  hunting  and  fly  fishing.  Reuben  truly 
appreciated  the  people  in  his  life,  in  addition  to  many  lifelong 
friendships.  He  was  profoundly  devoted  to  his  wife  of  39  years,  Catherine; 
his  three  daughters;  and  in  his  later  years  his  loving  grandchildren, 
Dasper,  Lily  and  Mari. 

Mr.  Martel's  cremated  remains  will  be  interred  at  the  Santa  Fe  National 
Cemetery,  Danuary  3,  2002  at  11:00  a.m.  next  to  his  wife,  Catherine.  The 
family  suggests  memorial  donations  be  made  in  Reuben  Martel's  name  to  the 
Shoshone  Higher  Education  Program  Tribal  Scholarship  Fund,  PO  Box  628  Fort 
Washakie,  WY  82514.  Cremation  arrangements  by  the  Sunrise  Society  of  NM 
(505)  891-8200. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
December  5,  2002 
Arden  Hosetosavit 

Funeral  services  for  Arden  E.  Hosetosavit,  57,  of  Mescalero,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  today,  Dec.  6,  at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church  in  Mescalero,  with 
the  Rev.  Bob  Schut  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Gaines  Well 
Cemetery  in  Mescalero. 

Mr.  Hosetosavit  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  4,  2002,  at  his  residence  in 
Mescalero. 

He  was  born  May  21,  1945,  in  Mescalero  to  Alfred  and  Cecilia  Hosetosavit, 
who  preceded  him  in  death. 

A lifetime  resident  of  Mescalero,  he  was  a self-employed  artist. 

Survivors  include  brothers  Arvin  Hosetosavit  of  White  River,  Ariz., 

Harley  Hosetosavit  of  Mescalero,  and  Ritchie  Hosetosavit  of  Mescalero; 
sisters  Brenda  Kaznek  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Clarinda  Hosetosavit  of  Mescalero 
and  Laveda  Hosetosavit  of  Mescalero. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

December  5,  2002 

Dessie  W.  Brown 

Oct.  15,  1914  - Dec.  3,  2002 

Dessie  W.  Brown,  88,  of  Two  Grey  Hills  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly 
Father  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  2002,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born,  Oct.  15,  1914, 
in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Betty  Secatero,  Grace  Bitsilly,  Louise 
Brown,  Ella  Brown,  Dudy  Dohn,  Rose  Lapahie  and  Mary  Begaye;  her  sons, 

Dimmie  Brown,  Harold  Brown  and  Hoskie  Brown;  52  grandchildren,  67  great- 
grandchildren and  four  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohnson  Brown;  three  sons, 

Frank  Brown,  Billy  Brown  and  Nelson  Brown;  and  daughter,  Daisy  Cox. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dec.  6,  2002,  at  the 


Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Dumbo,  Ferlin  Begay,  Nathan  Crawford,  Everette 
Dohn,  Dicky  Brown  and  Mark  Dohnson  Secatero.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Dimmie  Brown,  Harold  Brown  and  Hoskie  Brown.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Freddie  Dumbo  and  Aaron  B.  Secatero. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  in  Shiprock,  505-368-4607. 

December  6,  2002 

Irene  D.  Tsosie 
Dan.  19,  1945  - Dec.  2,  2002 

Irene  D.  Tsosie,  57,  of  Sheepsprings  died  Monday,  Dec.  2,  2002. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

December  9,  2002 

Mary  Manuelito 
Dec.  7,  2002 

Mary  Manuelito,  101  years  young,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  7,  2002,  in 
Farmington . 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons.  Bill  Manuelito  of  Houston,  Texas  and  Davis 
Manuelito  of  Newcomb;  two  daughters,  Frances  Manuelito  and  Nettie  D. 
Silentman  both  of  Newcomb;  and  five  generations  of  descendants. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  2002,  at 
the  Newcomb  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Newcomb  with  the  Rev.  Duane  Hammond 
officiating.  She  will  be  interred  at  the  family  cemetery  in  the  Newcomb 
area  following  the  funeral  service. 

Serving  as  her  pallbearers  will  be  Marshall  Manuelito,  Deremy  Begaye, 
Adrian  Begaye,  Adam  Carr,  Donathan  Begay  and  Larry  Henderson  Dr.  Alternate 
bearers  will  be  Cody  Mac  Manuelito  and  Michael  Carr.  Her  honorary  bearers 
will  be  Floyd  Sam,  Stanley  Sam,  Steve  Sam,  Dason  Sam,  Kee  Becenti  Dr., 
Davis  Manuelito,  Bill  Manuelito,  Marty  Manolito,  Matthew  Dole,  Sean  Carr, 
Daniel  Carr,  Issac  Wellito,  Faustion  Becenti,  Lennie  Becenti,  Frances 
Manuelito,  Nettie  Silentman,  Ernie  Manolito,  Kawrence  Doe,  Chadwick 
Manuelito  and  Cacey  Manuelito. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

December  3,  2002 
Keith  Earl  Yazzie 

SHIPROCK  - Services  for  Keith  Yazzie,  11,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  27,  at  Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Shiprock,  N.M. 
Burial  followed  at  family  cemetery.  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  22  in  Tocito.  He  was  born  Dec.  9,  1990  in  Shiprock. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Bessie  and  Dimmie  Yazzie  of  Tocito; 
brothers,  Lonnie  C.  Begaye  of  Tocito,  Shaun  Miller,  Trahern  Iver  Yazzie 
and  Trahern  Iver  Yazzie  all  of  Red  Valey,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Trinette  Heather 
Hall  of  Shiprock,  Shaunacie  Kaye  Yazzie  of  Phoenix  and  Yonna  C.  Begayle 
of  Montana  and  grandparents,  Betty  Do  Yazzie  of  Red  Valley,  Arthur  and 
Elsie  Chester  of  Cornfields,  Ariz. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Kee  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shaun  Miller,  Trahern  Iver  Yazzie,  Tommie  Yazzie,  II 
Lonnie  C.  Begaye,  Robert  Lee  Yazzie  Dr.,  Freddie  Yazzie  and  Shaunacie 
Kaye  Yazzie. 

Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 


December  8,  2002 


Yvonne  Shirley  Manuelito 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Yvonne  Manuelito,  47  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Dec.  9.  Burial  will  follow  in  Allentown,  Ariz. 

Manuelito  died  Dec.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  26,  1955  in 
Bernalillo,  NM  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan. 

Manuelito  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School.  She  was  a homemaker. 
Survivors  include  her  step-father  Henry  B.  Shirley  and  grandparents 
Laura  Petterson,  Dimmie  H.  Petterson  Sr.,  and  Dustin  Shirley. 

Manuelito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  Nora  V.  Shirley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Yellowhorse,  Donathan  C.  Shirley,  Christopher 
L.  Espinoza,  Lewis  Shirley  and  Henry  H.  Shirley. 

There  will  be  a family  meeting  at  the  Lupton  Chapter  House  today,  Dec.  7 
at  6 p.m. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  Billy 

KLAGETOH  - Services  for  Tom  Billy,  75,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today, 

Dec.  7 at  the  Klagetoh  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Klagetoh. 

Billy  died  Dec.  3 in  Klagetoh.  He  was  born  Dune  8,  1927  in  Klagetoh. 

Billy  was  a retired  railroad  worker  and  worked  with  the  chapter  home 
improvement  program.  He  was  a rancher  and  farmer. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Marie  L.  Billy;  sons  Harrison  Billy,  Edison 
Billy,  Dennison  Billy,  Kenneth  Billy,  and  Ernest  Billy;  daughters  Cecelia 
Tsosie,  Imogene  Billy,  and  Dosephine  Woodard;  and  sisters  Susie  Roanhorse 
and  Mae  Dohn. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Sam  and  Bah  Billy;  daughter 
Linda  Billy  and  son  Michael  Billy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  Billy,  Ernest  Billy,  Harrison  Billy, 

Dennison  Billy,  Kevin  Doyce. 

There  will  be  a reception  at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House  following  the 
services . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Evelyn  Smith  Brown 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Evelyn  Brown,  85,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Monday, 
Dec.  9 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Brother  Maynard  Shurley  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Dec.  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  12,  1917  in  Cousins  into 
the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge  People 
Clan . 

Brown  was  a homemaker, silversmith,  rugweaver  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Sammy  Smith  of  Gallup;  brother,  Kee  Etsitty 
of  Cousins;  sisters,  Zonnie  C.  Bee  and  Lorraine  Walley  of  Cousins;  six 
grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohnnie  Brown  and  parents, 
Dane  Bah  Etcitty  and  Black  Mustache. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Malcolm  D.  Francisco,  Derome  Nez,  Willard  M.  Tsosie, 
Stanley  Etsitty,  Cyril  D.  Francisco  and  Roland  D.  Francisco. 

The  family  meetings  will  take  place  at  the  Brown  residence  every  evening 
at  5 p.m. 

Mary  Ann  Begay 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Mary  Ann  Begay,  67,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Begay  died  Dec.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1935  in  Manuelito,  N.M. 
Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  4,  2002 

Doanne  LeClaire  Bible 

SAPULPA  --  Doanne  LeClaire  Bible,  sister  of  Maxine  Owen  of  Ponca  City, 


died  Monday,  Dec.  2,  2002,  in  Okmulgee.  She  was  73. 

The  funeral  will  be  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Glenpool  with  the  Rev.  Brett  Allen  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  South  Heights  Cemetery  in  Sapulpa  under  the  direction  of  Owen 
Funeral  Home  of  Sapulpa. 

Doanne  LeClaire  Bible  was  born  March  14,  1929,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Abbie  Mann  LeClaire.  She  married  Andy  F.  Bible  in  Tulsa  on  Dune  10, 
1949.  She  moved  to  the  Oklahoma  City  area  in  1970.  She  was  employed  as  an 
office  manager  until  retirement.  She  had  been  employed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Indian  Council  on  Aging  and  was  the  Indian  Education  director  for  Glenpool 
Schools.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  Alumni 
Association  and  a Baptist. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Larry  Bible  and  David  Bible,  both  of 
Glenpool,  Robert  Bible  in  Checotah  and  Timmy  Bible  of  Coweta;  two 
daughters,  Billie  Bible  of  Bixby  and  Lana  Tiger  of  Glenpool;  three 
brothers,  Charles  LeClaire  of  Casselberry,  Fla.,  Dames  LeClaire  of 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Robert  Stigall  of  Plano,  Texas;  three  sisters.  Dean 
Flechel  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Derry  Defferson  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Maxine 
Hall  of  Ponca  City;  14  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  in  1985;  her  parents;  a son, 
Phillip  Bible;  a brother,  Dack  LeClaire;  and  a grandson. 

December  8,  2002 

Cordena  Rose  Curtis 

Cordena  Rose  Curtis,  infant  daughter  of  Mark  Eugene  and  Dohnnie  Willeen 
LeClair  Curtis,  died  early  Friday  morning,  Dec.  6,  2002,  at  the  Via 
Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  5 months  of  age. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  at  noon  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  The  Rev. 
Allen  Colbert,  pastor  of  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church,  will  officiate,  and 
burial  will  follow  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Cordena  Rose  Curtis  was  born  on  Dune  18,  2002,  at  the  Via  Christi 
Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center  of  Ponca  City. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  maternal  grandparents,  paternal 
grandparents,  and  three  brothers,  Roberto  Quintana,  Steven  LeClair,  and 
Devin  LeClair. 

One  brother,  Christian  Quintana,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2002  Ponca  City  News. 

December  6,  2002 

Kevin  Wayne  "K.D."  Horn  Dr 

Kevin  Wayne  "K.D."  Horn  Dr.  of  Miami  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  2002,  at  St. 
Francis  Medical  Center  from  complications  of  a heart  condition.  He  was  11. 

Horn  was  born  April  5,  1991,  in  Miami  to  Kevin  Wayne  and  Ardie  Claudine 
(Nourse)  Horn.  He  lived  in  Miami  all  of  his  life. 

He  was  a member  of  the  sixth  grade  class  at  Will  Rogers  Middle  School  in 
Miami.  He  was  active  in  sports  and  loved  to  play  baseball  in  the  Miami 
Little  League  and  basketball  in  the  Miami  Youth  Basketball  League.  He  was 
an  avid  collector  of  Hot  Wheels  Cars  and  loved  to  ride  four  wheelers  and 
go-carts.  He  loved  to  spend  time  with  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Kevin  and  Kim  Horn  and  Ardie  and  Bill 
Blair,  all  of  Miami;  one  sister,  Katie  Nelson  of  Miami;  two  brothers,  Zack 
and  Paul  Blair  of  Miami;  his  grandparents , Shorty  Akers,  Tony  and  Dudy 
Dameson  and  Bud  Hauser,  all  of  Miami;  and  his  great-grandmother,  Claudine 
Arnold  of  Miami. 

The  service  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home,  of 
Miami,  with  the  Rev.  Mark  Elam  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Williams 
Coal  Creek  Cemetery,  west  of  Miami. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Clark,  Tommy  Easley,  Darrin  Worley,  Dohnny 


Webb,  Steve  Ullrich,  Kevin  Pickup,  Tony  Dameson,  lake  Reed,  Don  Spitler 
and  Terry  Miller. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  American  Heart  Association. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Miami  News  Record/Miami,  OK. 

December  4,  2002 
Pat  Hiwalker  Hossner 

LAME  DEER  - Pat  (Ese'hemeona  'E  Sunroads  Woman)  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Lame  Deer,  on  Monday  morning,  Dec.  2,  2002,  surrounded  by  her  loving 
family. 

She  was  born  on  Dune  5,  1952,  to  George  and  Helen  (Kinzel)  Hiwalker.  She 
attended  grade  school  in  Lame  Deer  and  high  school  at  St.  Labre  in  Ashland 
She  was  the  apple  of  her  daddy's  eye.  In  April  of  1969,  she  married  Ron 
Beartusk.  From  this  union  was  born  her  four  children,  Christopher,  Neil, 
Weaver  and  Taralyn. 

Pat  worked  as  an  executive  secretary  for  Morning  Star  Enterprises  and 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Board  of  Health.  She  was  always  furthering  her 
education.  She  attended  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings,  and  graduated 
with  an  associate's  degree  from  Dull  Knife  Memorial  College  in  1987.  She 
later  returned  for  more  classes  at  Dull  Knife,  and  in  the  summer  of  1997 
was  chosen  for  the  Bridges  to  Baccalaureate  program  at  the  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula. 

That  summer,  she  and  daughter  Taralyn  spent  the  summer  at  the  university 
as  she  helped  with  research  at  the  Pharmacy  Lab.  In  Dune  of  1998,  she 
married  Karl  Hossner  in  Helena.  They  returned  to  Lame  Deer,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  years. 

Pat  always  enjoyed  a good  laugh  with  her  friends  and  family.  She 
especially  enjoyed  dancing  to  polka  music.  If  a polka  song  was  playing, 
she  was  the  first  one  on  the  dance  floor.  She  had  a great  love  for  country 
western  music.  She  always  had  a guitar  at  hand,  and  entertained  many  with 
a good  old  country  western  tune.  She  was  an  avid  competitor.  She  played 
many  years  on  softball  teams  in  the  area,  ending  the  season  by  her  team 
going  to  regional  and  state  many  times.  She  loved  to  pitch  a good  game  of 
horseshoes,  or  play  a game  of  cribbage. 

She  loved  the  outdoors  and  depending  on  the  season  was  a great 
participant  whether  hunting  with  her  family  or  camping  and  fishing 
throughout  Montana  and  Eastern  Idaho.  In  her  last  years,  her  favorite 
hunting  partners  were  her  husband,  nephew  Larry  "Fonz"  LaFranier  and  his 
son  Tye.  She  could  tell  a fish  story  with  the  best  of  them,  and  the 
biggest  one  never  got  away,  she  brought  it  home. 

Pat  is  survived  by  her  husband  Karl  of  Lame  Deer;  mother  Helen  of  Lame 
Deer;  children  Christopher,  Neil  (Diane  Spotted  Elk),  Weaver  and  Taralyn; 
her  granddaughter,  Araya  Hope;  adopted  sons,  Cleveland  LaFranier  and 
Brandon  Matue;  brothers.  Weaver  D.  from  Otter  Creek,  Hank  and  Floyd  from 
Lame  Deer;  sisters  Rose  (Roy)  LaFranier  from  Lame  Deer  and  Virginia  Ferris 
from  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyo.  Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  father,  George 
Hiwalker  Sr.;  brothers,  George  Dr.  and  Cleveland;  and  nephews,  George 
Hiwalker  III  and  Michael  Hiwalker. 

A Wake  will  be  Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  5,  7 p.m.,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m 
Friday,  Dec.  6,  at  the  Moose  Lodge  in  Colstrip.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
family  plot  north  of  Lame  Deer.  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth 
is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

DeAllen  Little  Owl 

CROW  AGENCY  - DeAllen  G.  Little  Owl,  18,  died  in  an  auto  accident  13 
miles  south  of  Hardin  on  Route  313,  Dec.  1,  2002. 

He  was  born  May  14,  1984,  in  Hardin,  a son  of  Larry  Little  Owl,  Dr.  and 
Georgianna  Old  Elk.  He  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and  attended 
schools  in  Hardin  and  St.  Labre.  DeAllen  enjoyed  playing  basketball  with 
his  many  friends.  He  also  enjoyed  the  outdoors  most,  especially  working 


with  his  grandfather,  Larry,  Sr. 

DeAllen  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a 
child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

His  great-great-great-grandmother , Mabel  Pretty  on  Top;  his  two  aunts, 
Roberta  Old  Elk  and  Fairalee  Williamson;  and  his  three  cousins,  Todd  and 
Baby  Alan  Old  Elk  and  Dazmin  Morning  preceded  DeAllen  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Georgianna  Old  Elk  of  Crow  Agency;  his 
father,  Larry  Little  Owl,  Dr.  of  Crow  Agency;  five  brothers,  Levi  (Tammy) 
Old  Elk  of  Hardin,  Waylon  Hill  of  Lodge  Grass,  Larny  (Heather)  Stewart, 
Dohn  Fighter  and  Larry  S.  Little  Owl,  III  of  Crow  Agency;  three  sisters, 
Valerie  Hill  of  Billings,  Donny  Do  Little  Owl  and  Dessica  Little  Owl  of 
Crow  Agency;  his  grandparents,  George  (Diane)  Old  Elk,  Dr.  of  Lodge  Grass, 
Garlon  and  Pansy  Williamson,  Linda  and  Larry  Little  Owl  of  Crow  Agency; 
and  his  great-grandmothers,  Henrietta  Pretty  on  Top  of  Lodge  Grass  and 
Evelyn  Old  Elk  of  Crow  Agency. 

DeAllen,  you  will  be  missed,  but  your  memory,  smile  and  thoughtful  ways 
will  never  be  forgotten.  You  are  truly  loved. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
December  8,  2002 
Alice  Bell  White 

Alice  Bell  White,  78,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Crow  Agency,  peacefully 
passed  away  Friday  Dec. 6,  2002,  following  a short  but  courageous  battle 
with  cancer. 

She  was  born  Feb. 28,  1924,  in  the  Sarpy  Creek  area  south  of  Hysham,  a 
daughter  of  Wallace  and  Sarah  Denny  Newman.  She  received  her  early 
education  at  the  Bear  Creek  School  and  later  completed  her  education  in 
Crow  Agency,  Sweet  Grass  and  Hardin  High  School. 

Alice  Bell  married  Gus  A.  Salveson  and  they  were  later  divorced. 

Alice  Bell  was  a successful  businesswoman,  who  owned  and  operated  the 
Sage  Motel  and  Cafe  near  Crow  Agency  for  nearly  20  years,  where  she 
developed  many  long  lasting  friendships.  After  the  sale  of  her  business, 
she  moved  to  Forsyth  and  later  to  Billings. 

Alice  Bell,  a lifelong  Christian,  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church  of  Billings.  She  also  belonged  to  the  Dasmine  Chapter, 

Order  of  Eastern  Star;  VFW  Auxiliary,  Senior  Citizens,  Daughters  of  the 
Nile  and  District  Four  Fiddlers  of  Montana.  Alice  Bell  was  an  outgoing, 
social  person  and  always  enjoyed  dancing  and  traveling.  She  also  enjoyed 
reading  and  writing  poetry.  However,  Alice  Bell  treasured  her  family,  most 
especially  the  new  great-grand  babies.  Alice  Bell  was  a strong  matriarch 
who  instilled  the  value  of  family  in  her  children  and  grandchildren . 

Her  parents  and  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  Sid  Newman  preceded  Alice  in 
death.  Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Sonja  (Lee)  Gustin  of  Billings; 
three  sons,  Allen  (Pauline)  Salveson  of  Doliet,  Dwain  (Millie)  Salveson  of 
Billings  and  Denny  Paul  Salveson  of  Boyd;  her  longtime  companion.  Gene 
McLeod  of  Billings;  her  brother,  W.  Albert  (Dean)  Newman  of  Ingomar;  ten 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.,  Monday,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Hardin  Fairview  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Alice  Bell  will  be  remembered  as  a nurturing  parent  and  grandparent  and 
an  understanding  friend  to  all  who  knew  her.  We  all  will  miss  her  humor, 
kindness  and  good  nature.  We  remember  our  Alice  Bell's  favorite  words  of 
wisdom,  "Life  here  on  earth  was  a dressing  room  for  eternity." 

December  10,  2002 

Mary  Hoops  Bixby 

CROW  AGENCY  - Mary  M.  Hoops  Bixby,  58,  of  Crow  Agency,  went  home  to  the 
Lord,  Saturday,  Nov.  7,  2002,  in  the  Billings  Deaconess  Hospital, 
following  a short  illness. 


DIAAXKAASHBIA  "Eagle  Woman"  was  born  Duly  10,  1944,  in  Crow  Agency,  a 
daughter  of  Dames  Big  Shoulder  and  Dorothy  Hoops.  She  grew  up  in  the  Crow 
Agency  area,  receiving  her  early  education  in  Montana,  and  completed  her 
education  at  the  Pierre  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota.  She  later  received 
LPN  training  in  Billings  and  Denver.  Mary  worked  as  an  LPN  at  the  Denver 
General  Hospital,  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

She  married  William  Bixby  Sr.  and  was  later  divorced. 

Mary  was  a member  of  the  Foursquare  Pentecostal  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan 
and  a child  of  the  Bad  War  Deeds  Clan.  Her  faith  in  the  Lord  enabled  her 
to  devote  her  life  of  Christianity.  She  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  testifying  at  numerous  revivals.  She  loved 
people  and  children,  so  much  so  that  she  adopted  numerous  children.  Mary 
also  worked  for  numerous  Crow  Tribal  programs. 

Her  grandfather,  Howell  Hoop  On  Forehead,  son  of  Bull  Chief;  her  parents 
Dim  Big  Shoulder  and  Dorothy  Hoops;  uncle,  Ivan  Hoops,  sisters,  Irma  Dean 
Hoops,  Monte  Ann  Morning,  Zelda  "Star"  Stops,  and  Charlene  Defferson 
Nomee;  brothers,  Victor,  Robert  and  Benny  Morning,  Warren,  Calvin,  Ben, 
Charles,  Raymond  and  Lester  "Dunior"  Defferson  and  his  adopted  daughters, 
Brenda  Half  and  Doyce  Horn,  preceded  Mary  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Ardith  (Lloyd,  Sr.)  Hogan,  Lucy  (Shawn), 
Adrian  and  AD  (Samantha)  Broken  Rope,  Wahkuna,  Wilhemina  and  William 
"Cheyenne"  Bixby,  Dr.,  Cathy  (Wayne)  Not  Afraid,  Georgia  (Paul  Matt)  Hoops 
Tina,  Arethea  and  Birdie  Hoops,  Lori  Rose  Birdin  Ground,  Danet  (Sidney) 
Fitzpatrick,  Ronald  Williamson,  Sr.,  Stephen,  Dr.,  Wayne  and  Sunshine  Not 
Afraid,  Loretta  Well  Known,  Victor  (Fray)  Nomee,  Sam  (Maybelyn)  Hoops,  Dr. 
and  Rodney  George  Plenty  Hawk;  her  adopted  children.  Marcelline  (Dexter) 
Falls  Down,  Karen  and  Tina  Takes  Enemy,  Chad  Bad  Bear,  Deremy  Holds, 
Randean  Fitzpatrick,  Roberta  Morning,  Lanny  Real  Bird,  Georgia  Old  Dwarf, 
Lois  Defferson,  Violet  Wolf  Black,  Mary  Dane  (Issac)  Birdin  Ground, 
Carlotta  Half,  Bonnie  Hawk,  Dennifer  (Robert)  Gomez,  LynRoss  and  Larry 
Bixby,  Chesco  Little  Nest,  Darrell  Nomeee,  Lisa  Bell  Rock,  Dosh  and 
Clayton  Fink,  Rose,  Kenneth  and  Pricella  Condon,  Doll  Watt,  Christy  Delao, 
Kim  Herbert,  Tony  Albert  and  Brenda  White  Shield;  her  sisters,  Lorena 
Morning  Half,  Carol  (Dohn)  Bullin  Sight,  Darlene  (Duane)  Bixby,  Ivalee 
(Rudolph)  Shane,  Dudith  Defferson,  Melissa  (Wesley)  Falls  Down,  Connie 
(Bruce  Sr.)  Russell,  Florine  Taylor,  Etheline  Kills  Night,  Alice  Rising 
Sun,  Phyliss  Well  Known,  Leda  (Bernard)  Little  Nest,  Tana  Olyete,  Betty 
(Rod)  Caufield,  Belva  (Dames  Sr.)  Tuska,  Lavonne  and  Rhonda  King,  Alta 
BirdinGround,  Arna  (Daniel)  Takes  Enemy  and  Inez  Reed  BirdinGround;  her 
brothers,  Sammy  (Marjorie)  Hoops,  Sr.,  Gerry  Hoops  Wilson,  Harold  Stanton, 
Floyd  Morrison  and  Robert  Nomeee;  adopted  father,  Harold  (Mareena)  Stone, 
Sr.;  adopted  mothers.  Pearl  Hogan  and  Mildred  Billie;  adopted  brothers  and 
sisters,  Lenora  Pretty  Weasel,  Victoria  (Charles)  Brown,  Robert  (Geneva) 
Other  Medicine,  Margo  Real  Bird,  Danetta  (Blaine)  Falls  Down,  Owen  (Rita) 
Snell,  Richard  Real  Bird,  Tim  (Tela)  Rondeau,  Henry  (LaBerta)  Rondeau, 
Edward  Artie  Not  Afraid,  Butch  (Shirley)  Gardner,  Victoria  White  (Harlan) 
Reed,  Ada  White,  Donald  Stewart,  Ruben  (Elizabeth)  Stewart,  David  (Adelia) 
Stewart,  Carl  (Edwina)  Venne,  Art  Alden,  Sr.,  Adlie  (Norma)  Falls  Down, 
Frank  (Agnes)  Falls  Down,  William  (Donna)  Falls  Down  and  Donald  (Lavina) 
Passes;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  extended  families  include  Charges 
Strong,  Defferson,  Bull  Chief,  Stewart,  Real  Bird,  White  Clay,  Goes  Ahead, 
Big  Man,  Not  Afraid,  Plenty  Hawk,  Whiteman  Runs  Him,  BackBone,  Left  Hand, 
Yellowtail,  Onion,  Door,  Stone  and  Dames  Roper  family. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  10,  at  the  Crow  Agency 
Multi-Purpose  Building.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Wednesday, 
Dec.  11,  at  the  Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  7,  2002 

Robert  Alton  (Butch)  Medicine  Crane 

MR.  ROBERT  ALTON  (BUTCH)  MEDICINE  CRANE  (AWA'KIMAA  - AFTER  BUFFALO) 
passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital,  on  Tuesday,  December  3, 


2002  at  the  age  of  58  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Georgina  Medicine  Crane,  six  children;  Dion, 
Dino,  Orson  (lennifer),  Serena  (Shawn),  Sykes  (Brenda),  and  Roberta, 
eleven  grandchildren;  Dulia,  Damie,  Doanne,  Kraig,  Shonesty,  Trent,  Lyle, 
Trinity,  Iyeala,  Gracie  and  baby  Orion,  his  adopted  children;  lanine,  loey 
and  Candace.  He  is  also  survived  by  one  auntie  Eve  Spotted  Bull  and 
numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Robert  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Robert  Sr.  and  Dulia  (Iron  Horn) 
Medicine  Crane,  his  brothers;  Gilbert,  Dulius,  and  Clarence,  and  sisters; 
Dulia  Ann,  Theresa,  and  Mildred  and  uncles  Tom  (Katherine)  Medicine  Crane, 
Edward  (Agnes)  Red  Crow,  and  one  aunt  Annie  Iron  Horn. 

Robert  left  school  at  the  age  of  16  years.  He  worked  numerous  farm  jobs 
around  Southern  Alberta  and  then  he  went  to  the  United  States  and  worked 
there  for  several  years.  When  he  came  back  home  he  worked  as  a 
construction  worker  in  numerous  places  on  the  Blood  Reserve  and  Fort 
Macleod.  He  also  worked  on  the  potato  farm  on  the  Reserve  and  later 
continued  to  work  at  St.  Paul's  Treatment  Centre.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Head  Consultant  as  a Youth  Counselor.  Recently  worked  at  Blood  Tribe 
Administration  as  a Security  Guard.  Robert  greatly  believed  in  his  Native 
Culture.  He  was  a member  of  the  Horn  Society.  Robert  was  a very  kind  and 
generous  person  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  all  his 
friends  that  knew  him. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Standoff 
on  Sunday,  December  8,  2002  at  4:30  P.M. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Monday,  December  9,  2002  at  12:30  P.M.  with  Reverend  Maurice 
lollie  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

December  9,  2002 
Leo  (Red  Crow)  McHugh 

LEO  McHUGH,  beloved  husband  of  Irene,  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
Monday,  December  2,  2002  at  the  Magrath  Auxiliary  Hospital. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  December  7,  2002  at  11:00  a.m. 
at  SENATOR  GLADSTONE  HALL,  Blood  Reserve,  with  Pastor  Freddie  Bull  Calf 
officiating,  assisted  by  Campbell  Eagle  Child.  Interment  to  follow  in  the 
McHugh  family  plot  at  the  Country  Gospel  Church.  A visitation  will  be  held 
at  the  Country  Gospel  Church  Friday,  December  6 at  6:00  p.m. 

Friends  who  wish  may  donate  to  the  Country  Gospel  Church,  Box  93, 
Standoff,  AB  T0L  1Y0. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

December  7,  2002 

Francis  (Mitch)  Xavier  Desjarlais 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK. 

DES3AR LAIS- - Francis  (Mitch)  Xavier,  (1931-2002). 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  loved  one 
on  Thursday,  December  5,  2002  after  a brief  and  courageous  battle  of 
cancer. 

There  will  be  a wake  on  Monday,  December  9,  2002  and  the  Funeral  Service 
on  Tuesday,  December  10,  2002  at  the  Cowessess  Hall,  Cowessess  First 
Nation . 

There  will  be  a more  detailed  obituary  forthcoming. 

December  9,  2002 

3ohn  (Simaci-kano-piyesiw)  Center  Sky  Eagle, 

Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  SK 

KAY--3ohn.  April  10,  1915  - Dec.  7,  2002)  (Simaci-kano-piyesiw)  Center 
Sky  Eagle.  On  Saturday,  December  7,  2002,  at  the  age  of  87  years,  Dohn  Kay 
of  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  departed  this  world  peacefully  to  meet  with 
his  Creator.  Throughout  his  ordeal  his  family  remained  at  his  side. 


John  is  predeceased  by;  his  mother,  Mary  Deere,  stepfather  Mike  Trottier 
brother  Robert  Kay,  sister  Gladys  Dustyhorn,  his  children,  Beatrice, 
Wesley,  Arnold,  Esther,  Marina,  and  infant  son  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  Dorothy,  his  wife  of  67  years,  and  his  adoring 
children;  William  Sr.  (Dorothy),  Joseph,  Edgar  (Joyce),  Leona,  Viola, 
Gloria  (Mervin)  and  Alvina  (Gary);  37  Grandchildren;  80  Great- 
grandchildren and  36  Great-great-grandchildren . His  grandchildren  span  5 
generations . 

We  all  admired  his  courage  and  determination  as  he  lived  with  the 
challenges  he  had  to  endure. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  Monday,  December  9,  2002  at  3 p.m.  in  the 
Kawacatoose  gym,  with  the  funeral  service  commencing  Tuesday,  December  10, 
2002  at  1:30  p.m.  with  Rev.  Father  T.B.  Roy  and  Kawacatoose  Elders 
officiating.  Interment  is  to  follow.  John's  family  would  like  to  extend 
their  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  doctors  and  staff  of  Unit  3D, 
Pasqua  Hospital,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  compassion  and 
respect  as  well  as  to  friends  and  family  who  offered  their  compassion, 
prayers  and  friendship. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Helmsing  Funeral  Home. 
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Tribal  program  helping  hundreds  fight  diabetes 
Frank  X.  Mullen  Jr. 

RENO  GAZETTE-JOURNAL 
12/2/2002  12:06  am 

At  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  children,  adults  and  elders  lift 
weights,  walk  on  treadmills,  get  advice  about  diets,  check  blood  sugar 
levels  and  fight  a common  enemy:  diabetes. 

The  Colony's  Diabetes  Program  began  six  years  ago  and  now  serves  more 
than  1,800  Nevada  Indians  who  have  been  diagnosed  with  diabetes  and  nearly 
twice  that  many  who  are  at  risk  for  the  disease.  The  program,  funded  by  an 
Indian  Health  Service  grant,  renewed  Wednesday  by  Congress  for  another 
five  years,  has  become  a local  and  national  model  for  what  can  be  done  to 
fight  diabetes  in  any  community,  officials  said. 

"There  isn't  any  other  program  in  Nevada  that  is  doing  what  we're  doing, 
said  Cynthia  Oceguera,  RSIC  diabetes  program  supervisor.  "The  people  who 
have  been  diagnosed  get  on  track  to  control  the  disease.  The  people  who 
are  at  risk  learn  what  to  do  to  reduce  that  risk.  We  get  them  on  track  but 
we  don't  forget  about  them.  This  is  an  ongoing  program  and  it's  working." 

The  program's  clients  are  battling  against  a disease  that  strikes 
approximately  17  million  people  in  the  United  States.  While  an  estimated 
11.1  million  have  been  diagnosed,  5.9  million  people  - one  out  of  three  - 
are  unaware  that  they  have  the  disease,  according  to  the  American 
Diabetes  Association. 

"I  think  we  beat  those  odds  at  the  Indian  Colony,"  Oceguera  said.  "Here, 
a greater  percentage  of  people  with  the  disease  are  diagnosed  and 
awareness  of  risk  factors  is  high." 

The  disease,  if  untreated,  can  be  life-threatening,  and  patients  are  at 
risk  of  circulatory  problems  and  other  complications.  Diabetes  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  body  does  not  produce  or  properly  use  insulin,  a 
hormone  needed  to  convert  sugar,  starches  and  other  food  into  energy  for 
daily  life. 

The  cause  of  diabetes  continues  to  be  a mystery,  although  both  genetics 


and  environmental  factors  such  as  obesity,  smoking  and  lack  of  exercise 
appear  to  play  roles. 

"Here,  our  motto  is  diabetes  education,  nutrition  and  exercise," 

Oceguera  said.  "The  bottom  line  is  teaching  people  to  take  better  care  of 
themselves  for  life.  We've  been  successful  thanks  to  our  great  staff, 
which  includes  a nutritionist  and  two  exercise  trainers." 

Last  week,  Fred  Mitchell,  60,  a retired  highway  department  supervisor, 
worked  with  trainer  Anthony  Revak.  Mitchell  has  been  diagnosed  with  type 
II  diabetes  and  he  said  the  program  has  made  a great  difference  in  his 
life. 

"It's  a marvelous  thing,"  he  said.  "My  blood  sugar  level  is  down,  cut 
more  than  in  half.  I've  done  it  with  a combination  of  exercise  and 
changing  my  eating  habits. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  thing  you've  got  to  do  for  yourself.  No  one  can 
force  you.  When  you  are  ready  to  fight  diabetes,  don't  hesitate,  but 
you've  got  to  be  ready  for  a commitment." 

Revak  said  fighting  diabetes  is  a matter  of  educating  people  about  the 
disease  and  the  steps  they  can  take  to  improve  their  outcomes  or  prevent 
the  onset  of  type  II  diabetes.  It's  a matter  of  patients  taking  charge  of 
their  own  lives,  he  said. 

"There's  a great  support  system  here  at  the  Colony,"  he  said.  "We  work 
well  with  the  doctors  at  the  clinic  and  have  the  support  of  the  tribe. 
Then,  we  are  free  to  be  the  support  system  for  the  clients." 

Oceguera  said  the  clinic's  staff  empowers  clients  with  the  education 
they  need  to  deal  with  the  disease. 

"Some  people  are  afraid  when  they  are  referred  here,  but  there's  a 
change  after  they  have  been  here  awhile,"  she  said.  "You  can  see  the  self- 
esteem, the  confidence,  emerging  after  a couple  of  visits.  Our  regular 
clients  walk  in  here  like  they  own  the  place.  It's  a new  beginning." 

Oceguera  said  Congress  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  when 
it  renewed  the  federal  grant. 

"It's  keeping  people  healthy,"  she  said.  "We've  seen  how  well  it  can 
work.  This  isn't  just  needed  at  the  Indian  Colony,  it's  needed  throughout 
the  community. 

"The  vision  is  here.  It  works.  We  see  it  every  day." 
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Navajo  Nation:  Shiprock  has  no  room  for  business 
By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 
November  30,  2002 

SHIPROCK  Having  trouble  opening  a business  in  Shiprock,  a local  man  has 
one  question  for  Navajo  President-elect  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 

"What's  your  plan  to  get  the  Navajo  Nation  business  friendly?"  Robert 
Doe  said  Wednesday. 

It  is  a Navajo  Nation  issue  because  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House  is  not 
Local  Governance  Act  certified.  If  it  were,  it  would  have  control  over 
land-use  and  business  site  leases. 

The  1998  Act,  passed  by  the  Navajo  Council,  was  meant  to  decentralize 
the  Navajo  government  and  spur  economic  development  accordingly.  Until 
Shiprock  gets  that  certification,  the  chapter  is  limited  to  passing 
resolutions . 

Shirley  has  said  his  administration  would  give  the  act  a much-needed 
"boost,"  in  order  to  get  chapters  certified. 

Doe,  a Navajo  who  works  for  a defense  contractor  south  of  Farmington, 


has  a dream  to  open  a travel  center  in  Shiprock  consisting  of  a truck  stop 
restaurant  and  convenience  store.  But  he  said  his  first  contact  with  the 
Navajo  Nation's  Regional  Business  Development  Office  in  Shiprock  to  get 
his  dream  off  the  ground  was  negative. 

"They  treated  me  like  You're  not  welcome  here,  we  don't  want  you  here,'" 
Doe  said  Wednesday.  "The  way  they  dealt  with  me  was  not  customer-oriented. 

Randy  Sells,  the  RBDO  director,  was  not  at  the  office  during  Hoe's  visit 
He  was  also  gone  Wednesday. 

Hoe  said  that  the  issue  of  whether  the  Navajo  Nation  is  business 
friendly  or  not,  "is  a Navajo  issue.  I don't  think  it's  racial.  I'm  a 
Navajo. " 

Hoe  said  he  was  told  by  a Navajo  staff  member  that  there  was  no  room  in 
Shiprock  for  his  business. 

"She  told  me  what  was  available  nothing.  Everything  was  spoken  for,"  he 
said . 

Though  successful  working  for  somebody  else,  Hoe  said  most  of  his  family 
has  had  their  own  businesses  back  in  Arizona.  He  said  he  would  also  like 
to  become  an  entrepreneur . 

Hoe  said  a truck  stop  was  needed  in  Shiprock.  It  would  be  commercially 
viable,  he  said,  because  Shiprock  is  located  along  a heavily-traveled, 
north-south  corridor  between  1-40  and  1-70. 

"A  lot  of  truckers  have  to  go  through  the  Four  Corners.  Shiprock  is  an 
ideal  location,"  he  said. 

Shiprock  is  approximately  the  halfway  point  between  Phoenix  and  Denver. 

It  is  also  the  tourism  gateway  to  the  Navajo  Nation  for  the  Four  Corners 
Region.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  truckers  come  through  town  each  week. 

Few  of  them  stop  except  to  check  in  at  the  New  Mexico  Port-of -Entry . 

Most  of  them  then  leave  town  taking  their  dollars  with  them  to  spend 
somewhere  else.  There  are  no  hotels  or  restaurants  available  other  than 
fast  food.  Weary  late-night  travelers  have  to  travel  to  Farmington,  Cortez 
Colo.,  or  Gallup  all  off -reservation  towns  for  lodging. 

Navajo  Nation  studies  of  Shiprock' s business  potential  and  lack  of 
economic  growth  have  been  going  on  since  at  least  the  early  1980s.  The 
conclusions,  in  1982  and  2002  are  the  same:  Shiprock  is  ready  for  progress 

Hoe  said  he  had  heard  that  some  Navajos  do  not  want  economic  development 
because  they  fear  it  would  infringe  on  the  culture. 

He  added  that  bureaucratic  resistance  to  business  development  needs  to 
be  overcome. 

"They  (government  employees)  have  been  there  so  long  they  don't  see  it 
they're  blind  because  of  their  surroundings,"  Hoe  said. 

Nearly  all  of  the  jobs  in  Shiprock  are  tribal,  state  or  federal 
government  whether  it  is  the  Central  School  District,  the  Northern  Navajo 
Medical  Center  or  an  array  of  Navajo  Nation  government  offices  that  report 
directly  to  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

"More  than  100  years  ago,  before  The  Long  Walk,  the  Navajos  were 
completely  independent.  Today  they  are  completely  dependent,"  Hoe  said. 

"You  can  label  the  Navajo  government  as  socialistic.  The  incentive  to 
set  up  jobs  and  fuel  the  economy  with  opportunity  is  not  there.  I haven't 
even  gotten  in  the  door  yet  and  I am  shut  off.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
on  the  reservation,  it's  like  you  want  to  climb  Mt.  Everest." 

Shiprock  Chapter  President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  said  Wednesday  that 
Shiprock  was  business  friendly,  but  that  "we  do  not  need  a truck  stop 
right  in  town,  especially  with  two  elementary  schools  nearby.  In  that 
respect,  I would  say  there  is  no  room  for  a truck  stop  in  the  community 
proper. " 

Yazzie  suggested  the  best  place  for  any  truck  stop  would  be  at  the 
junction  of  Navajo  36  and  U.S.  666  just  south  of  Shiprock.  "Nobody  has  a 
(business)  lease  for  that  area,"  he  said. 

That  land,  however,  is  currently  part  of  a grazing  permit  and  cannot  be 
developed  unless  the  permit  owner  gave  it  up,  Yazzie  said.  The  use  of  open 
land  in  Shiprock  is  based  on  grazing  permits  as  well  as  business  and 
homesite  leases.  There  are  no  commercial  zoning  laws,  although  state  Rep. 
Ray  Begaye,  D-Shiprock,  tried  at  one  time  to  identify  commercial  lots  in 
Shiprock. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  abandoned  business  sitting  next  to  an 


abandoned  house,  such  as  the  old  Manning  Trading  Post  which  had  been 
boarded  up.  It  was  burned  down  in  December  2001  by  transients  trying  to 
keep  warm. 

The  old  Manning  house,  also  abandoned,  sat  behind  the  trading  post.  It 
was  burned  last  month  during  a late-night  rainstorm,  presumably  by 
transients,  police  said. 

Despite  an  acute  housing  shortage,  the  empty  house  sat  in  the  heart  of 
Shiprock  for  years.  The  same  was  true  for  the  trading  post.  It  sat  boarded 
up  in  a town  that  has  very  few  existing  buildings  into  which  a new 
business  can  move. 

Yazzie  agreed  with  loe  that  it  was  not  a racist  issue,  but  rather  a 
business  one. 

"The  system  needs  to  be  redesigned  to  center  on  economic  development," 
loe  said.  All  it  takes  is  looking  at  it  and  redesigning  the  process.  You 
have  to  change  with  the  times.  We  (the  Navajo  Nation)  are  not  changing 
with  the  times,"  he  added. 

"I  still  plan  to  do  what  it  takes  to  get  a Shiprock  business." 
lim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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McCaleb  'throwing  away  a history  of  people' 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  2002 

In  what  is  likely  to  be  outgoing  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb' s last 
foray  into  the  controversial  subject,  the  Bush  administration  on  Thursday 
denied  federal  status  to  one  of  the  oldest  historically  recognized  tribes 
in  the  United  States. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  waiting,  the  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation 
of  Connecticut  was  informed  that  it  failed  to  meet  two  out  of  seven 
mandatory  recognition  criteria.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  a 
statement  said  the  tribe  did  not  demonstrate  continuous  existence  as  a 
distinct  community  and  failed  to  show  political  authority  over  its  members 
for  "certain  periods  of  time." 

The  decision,  which  is  not  final,  is  a major  blow  to  a tribe  that  has 
been  recognized  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  since  colonial  times.  But 
unlike  a recent  ruling  where  state  standing  played  a role,  McCaleb  said 
this  "relationship  does  not  substitute  for  the  extended  periods  of  time 
where  there  was  little  or  no  direct,  specific,  evidence  provided  in  regard 
to  political  authority  or  influence." 

Schaghticoke  Chief  Richard  Velky,  upon  hearing  the  news,  said  the  tribe 
was  "disappointed."  "Obviously,  we  would  have  preferred  a positive,"  he 
said  from  a tribal  office  in  Derby. 

The  BIA  did  not  release  copies  of  the  preliminary  finding  to  the  tribe 
or  the  public.  Velky,  however,  questioned  the  BIA's  failure  to  rely  on  the 
tribe's  government-to-government  relationship  with  the  state. 

"We  should  stand  on  our  own  but  I don't  see  how  the  state  evidence 
couldn't  factor  into  this  decision,"  he  remarked.  "The  state  has  been  the 
tribe's  overseer  since  1736  and  to  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  accept 
documentation  to  help  factor  into  the  decision  is  throwing  away  a history 
of  people." 

In  Dune,  McCaleb  issued  a final  determination  to  acknowledge  the 
historic  Eastern  Pequot  Tribe,  also  of  Connecticut.  At  the  time,  BIA 
officials  said  the  decision  was  significant  because  state  evidence  was 
used  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  record. 

"It  is  precedent  setting  because  we  have  not  had  a situation  where  we 
have  had  to  determine  that  state  recognition  played  into  the  existence  of 


an  historical  tribe/'  deputy  assistant  secretary  Aurene  Martin  said. 

McCaleb,  however,  drew  a distinction  between  the  two  cases.  According  to 
the  BIA,  the  state  of  Connecticut  lapsed  in  its  oversight  of  the 
Schaghticoke  and  "declared  affirmatively  that  there  were  no  leaders 
recognized  by  the  group." 

"In  these  respects,  the  state's  relationship  with  the  Schaghticoke 
petitioner  differed  from  its  relationship  with  the  historical  Eastern 
Pequot,"  the  BIA  stated. 

Yesterday's  announcement  was  made  because  the  BIA  was  under  court  order 
by  a federal  judge  in  Connecticut  to  issue  a preliminary  decision.  It  now 
sets  into  motion  a six-month  comment  period  for  the  parties  to  the 
litigation.  There  are  three  lawsuits  that  have  been  on  hold  pending  a 
decision  on  the  tribe's  status. 

Once  the  decision  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  which  won't 
occur  for  several  more  days,  the  public  will  also  have  six  months  to 
comment.  According  to  the  court  order,  a final  ruling  will  be  made  by 
September  2003. 

"I  don't  think  we'll  have  any  problems  filling  in  the  gaps,"  said  Velky. 
"We  expect  to  take  this  negative  and  turn  it  into  a positive." 

Only  once  in  BIA  history  has  a negative  proposal  been  reversed.  That 
occurred  in  another  Connecticut  case  for  the  Mohegan  Tribe.  Also,  the  BIA 
has  never  overturned  a positive  preliminary  finding. 

There  are  four  routes  a tribe  can  take  to  obtain  federal  status.  The 
most  time-consuming  is  through  the  BIA,  which  relies  on  a set  of 
regulations  to  arrive  at  a decision. 

Congress  can  pass  legislation  to  recognize  a tribe  and  must  do  so  when  a 
tribe  has  been  terminated.  The  courts,  through  judicial  decisions,  and  the 
president,  through  executive  orders,  can  also  extend  federal  status, 
although  this  is  extremely  rare. 

Since  the  BIA  instituted  its  regulations  in  1978,  the  staff  of  the 
Branch  of  Acknowledgment  and  Research  (BAR)  has  recognized  16  tribes  and 
turned  down  just  as  many.  Under  a proposed  reorganization  McCaleb 
announced  on  Wednesday,  the  BAR  will  be  elevated  to  a separate  office 
under  Aurene  Martin. 

The  oke  Tribal  Nation  resides  on  a 400-acre  reservation  in  western 
Connecticut  near  the  New  York  border.  It  has  approximately  300  members. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Hopi,  Navajo  groups  will  be  represented  in  Mohave  decision 
Special  to  The  Daily  Times 
November  29,  2002  - 8:28:45  AM  MST 

KYKOTSMOVI,  Ariz.  Black  Mesa  Trust  said  Saturday  that  the  grassroots  Hopi 
and  Navajo  people  of  Black  Mesa  will  be  represented  in  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  proceeding  to  decide  whether  to  keep  the 
Mohave  Generating  Station  open. 

"Until  now,  the  people  who  live  on  Black  Mesa  have  had  no  formal  voice 
in  the  proceeding,"  said  Vernon  Masayesva,  executive  director  of  Black 
Mesa  Trust. 

"They  are  concerned  about  the  impacts  that  the  world's  largest  coal 
company  is  having  on  land,  water,  and  other  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  Black  Mesa.  The  governments  of  the  Hopi  tribe  and  the  Navajo  Nation  are 
determined  to  keep  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  open  at  all  costs  because  they  are 
afraid  of  losing  coal  and  water  mining  royalties,  but  the  people  have  a 
different  view,  and  their  voice  needs  to  be  heard." 


On  Nov.  6,  Dr.  Lon  W.  House  of  Water  and  Energy  Consulting,  a 
California-based  consulting  firm,  filed  a petition  with  the  CPUC  to 
intervene  in  the  proceeding  on  behalf  of  Hopi  Sinom  and  Din  people  who 
will  be  affected  by  the  PUC's  decision,  which  is  expected  in  the  spring 
2003. 

Hopi  Sinom  representation  will  be  through  Black  Mesa  Trust,  a grassroots 
organization  founded  to  stop  industrial  pumping  of  the  N-aquifer,  the  sole 
source  of  drinking  water  for  the  Hopi  tribe  and  the  approximately  27,000 
Navajos  living  on  Black  Mesa.  The  aquifer  also  feeds  the  springs  and  seeps 
that  are  critical  to  the  religious  observances  of  both  tribes. 

The  Din  people  of  Black  Mesa  will  be  represented  through  the  grassroots 
organization  To'nizh  Oni'ani'. 

In  a May  17  application  to  the  PUC,  Mohave's  majority  owner.  Southern 
California  Edison,  requested  that  Mohave  be  shut  down.  The  Hopi  tribe,  the 
Navajo  Nation,  and  Peabody  Energy  filed  formal  protests  to  the  application, 
which  also  calls  on  California  ratepayers  to  foot  the  bill  for  any 
expenses  incurred  by  the  owners  to  keep  the  plant  open.  The  plant  owners 
must  spend  $58  million  in  the  next  few  months  to  begin  installing  air 
pollution  control  equipment  required  by  a 1999  Consent  Decree  that 
resulted  from  lawsuit  brought  against  the  owners  by  Grand  Canyon  Trust, 
the  Sierra  Club  and  others. 

On  Oct.  11  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  the  PUC  held  a public  hearing  on  the 
possible  shutdown  of  the  plant.  Dozens  of  local  Hopi  and  Navajo  people 
testified  at  that  hearing,  which  was  chaired  by  PUC  President  Loretta 
Lynch . 

Until  now,  however,  grassroots  people  have  had  no  formal  opportunity  to 
continue  to  be  a part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

In  the  petition  to  intervene.  House  said,  "Water  and  Energy  Consulting 
is  representing  the  local  Hopi  Sinom  and  Din  and  associated  Edison 
residential  customers  concerned  about  the  local  air  quality,  land 
restoration,  and  water  resources  of  SCE's  application,  as  well  as  revenue 
implications  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Hopi  tribe,  and  the  impacts  on  the 
local  economy." 

"Water  and  Energy  Consulting  will  be  presenting  a perspective  no  other 
party  in  this  proceeding  is  that  of  the  local  people.  Most  of  the  comments 
presented  at  the  Pre-Hearing  Conference  in  Tuba  City  were  from  the  local 
citizens,  which  have  been  here-to-fore  without  representation  in  this 
hearing.  Water  and  Energy  Consulting  will  be  introducing  important  factual 
issues  regarding  the  localized  environmental  and  human  impacts  of  the 
plant  and  mine  operation  and  presenting  alternatives  that  would  advance 
environmental  protection  and  tribal  revenues,"  he  said. 

In  their  protests,  both  tribes  told  the  California  PUC  that  shutting 
down  Mohave  would  have  grave  financial  implications  for  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  people,  who  jointly  own  the  coal  that  supplies  Mohave  Generating 
Station . 

Both  tribes  derive  significant  revenues  from  coal  and  water  mining 
royalties . 

The  coal  is  mined  by  Peabody  Energy,  which  uses  more  than  4,000  acre 
feet  a year  of  N-aquifer  water  to  transport  the  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to 
the  power  plant  in  Laughlin,  Nev.  The  coal  slurry  pipeline  is  the  only 
such  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  owners  of  Mohave  and  Peabody  have  been  under  pressure  to  find  an 
alternative  source  of  water  for  the  slurry  operation  or  an  alternative 
means  of  transporting  the  coal,  but  so  far  have  not  come  up  with  a plan. 

House  has  extensive  experience  in  utility  negotiations,  energy 
procurement,  resource  planning,  and  with  regulatory  agencies  in  California 
energy  regulation,  having  been  a college  professor,  and  having  worked  for 
the  California  Energy  Commission  and  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  before  starting  his  own  consulting  firm.  He  has  routinely 
provided  policy  directives  and  expert  witness  testimony  and  also  has  a 
great  deal  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  area  and  issues,  having  lived  in 
Oraibi  when  he  was  very  young,  and  having  grown  up  outside  Farmington  in 
the  La  Plata  Valley. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  To'nizh  Oni'ani'  provided  this  article. 
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Education  for  Natives  questioned 

CONFERENCE:  System  fails  indigenous  people,  group  says. 

By  Doel  Gay 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
December  10,  2002 

The  western  education  system  that  has  largely  failed  Alaska  Natives  in 
the  past  continues  to  fail  them  today,  a group  of  parents,  educators  and 
former  students  asserted  at  a statewide  conference  Monday.  But  some  also 
pointed  out  that  efforts  to  restructure  schools'  culture  and  course  work 
have  begun. 

"If  Native  education  worked  for  us,  we  would  not  be  having  this 
conference,"  said  Byron  Mallott,  president  of  the  Anchorage-based  First 
Alaskans  Institute,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Alaska  Native  Education  Summit 
at  the  Egan  Center. 

The  conference,  titled  "Native  Culture  Building  Educational  Success," 
follows  up  on  a similar  summit  last  year  and  allows  Bush  educators  to  work 
together  on  ways  to  improve  their  schools  and  help  their  students. 

In  the  grim  statistics  of  educational  failure,  Alaska  Native  students 
are  leaders,  state  statistics  show.  Their  test  scores  are  below  national 
and  statewide  norms,  their  high  school  dropout  rates  are  high,  and  few  go 
on  to  college. 

"Everyone  puts  their  best  efforts  forward,"  Mallott  told  several  hundred 
teachers,  principals,  school  board  members  and  students  at  the  conference, 
"but  we  cannot  ignore  failure.  There  are  areas  where  more  needs  to  be 
done. " 

He  proposed  a new  model  for  delivering  education  services  along  the 
lines  of  the  health  care  and  social  services  that,  like  education,  are 
funded  mainly  by  the  federal  government.  Education  should  be  part  of  the 
Native  self-determination  effort,  Mallott  said,  and  communities  need 
decision-making  power. 

It's  an  extension  of  the  sovereignty  movement,  he  said.  "Some  will 
cringe  from  that,  (saying)  'we're  indivisible,'  " he  continued.  But 
promises  of  equal  funding  and  equal  opportunity  in  education  haven't 
worked.  "This  is  not  an  indictment,"  Mallott  said,  "it's  a plea." 

His  call  for  greater  community  involvement  in  education  was  echoed  by 
other  people,  including  Doreen  Spear,  a Barrow  resident  now  attending  the 
University  of  Alaska  Anchorage.  She  got  a standing  ovation  from  the  crowd 
for  her  unflinching  depiction  of  education  history  in  Alaska,  starting 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  agency  "tried  to  destroy  our  culture  through  the  education  of  our 
children,"  she  said.  "No  wonder  the  Inupiat  suffer  low  self-esteem." 

Spear  demanded  changes.  "I  do  not  want  my  children  to  hear  we  were 
'discovered'  by  Columbus  or  Vitus  Bering"  or  schools  to  describe 
subsistence  hunting,  fishing  and  whaling  as  "social  activities."  She  wants 
English  to  be  North  Slope  schools'  second  language,  all  teachers  fluent  in 
Inupiaq  and  local  culture  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 

Christopher  Simon,  the  Huslia-born  superintendent  of  the  Yukon/Koyukuk 
School  District,  said  Bush  schools  are  responsible  to  federal  and  state 
agencies  but  their  primary  leaders  must  be  their  school  boards,  which 
reflect  parents'  desires.  Next  semester,  he  said,  every  kindergartner  and 
first-  and  second-grader  in  his  district  will  study  Native  language  30 
minutes  a day,  he  said. 

He  also  called  on  parents  to  visit  their  kids'  schools,  check  their 


homework,  monitor  their  social  activities  and  attend  school  functions. 
"Ultimately,  the  schools  and  adults  are  answerable  to  the  children,"  he 
said . 

Frank  Hill,  co-director  of  the  Alaska  Rural  Systemic  Initiative,  said 
Bush  schools  can  help  anchor  Native  students  by  becoming  "culturally 
relevant."  The  Iliamna-raised  educator  with  a Harvard  degree  said  he  likes 
to  see  teachers  born  and  raised  in  the  villages  where  they  work,  schools 
named  for  local  leaders,  and  elders  given  seats  of  honor  at  basketball 
games  and  assemblies. 

Teachers  should  know  the  Native  language  at  least  enough  to  welcome 
students  to  school,  say  goodbye  and  give  praise.  Hill  said,  while  students 
should  behave  to  standards  set  out  by  the  community  and  culture. 

Not  everyone  gives  schools  so  much  of  the  education  burden.  Melvin 
"Dumma"  Otton,  president  of  the  Unalakleet-based  Bering  Strait  School 
District,  said  parents,  not  schools,  should  teach  Native  language,  culture 
and  moral  values. 

"In  the  last  20  years,  more  and  more  parents  have  tried  to  push  that 
responsibility  off  to  educators.  But  parents  have  to  retake  that 
responsibility. " 

Conference  participants  met  yesterday  afternoon  in  work  sessions  to 
gather  ideas  about  potential  changes  in  their  own  schools.  The  conference 
concludes  today. 

Reporter  Joel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  907  257-4310  or  jgay@adn.com. 
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Judge  allows  ceded  lands  sales 
Posted  on:  Friday,  December  6,  2002 
By  Vicki  Viotti 
Advertiser  Staff  Writer 

The  Native  Hawaiian  rights  movement  suffered  another  blow  yesterday  when 
a circuit  judge  ruled  that  the  state  can  sell  ceded  lands  for  a public 
purpose  without  it  constituting  a breach  of  trust. 

However,  an  attorney  representing  opponents  to  the  sale  said  the  state 
faces  legal  hurdles  before  any  of  the  land  can  change  hands,  including  an 
appeal  before  the  Hawai'i  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  by  Circuit  Judge  Sabrina  McKenna  - which  is  unrelated  to 
the  ongoing  dispute  over  revenue  owed  to  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs 
from  the  state's  use  of  ceded  lands  - concerns  land  on  Maui  and  the  Big 
Island  where  the  state  had  planned  to  develop  affordable  housing  projects. 

Ceded  lands  are  nearly  2 million  acres  of  former  crown  and  government 
lands  transferred  to  the  state  under  the  1959  Admission  Act,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  public  benefits,  including  improving  the  lot  of  Native  Hawaiians. 

Judge  McKenna's  opinion  acknowledges  that  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
sold  since  statehood,  and  that  since  the  late  1970s  with  the  creation  of 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs,  some  revenue  from  these  lands  has  been 
earmarked  for  OHA. 

State  land  officials  later  established  a moratorium  on  sales  to  avoid 
diminishing  the  revenue  stream  to  OHA,  according  to  the  opinion,  but 
former  Gov.  Ben  Cayetano  lifted  the  moratorium  for  the  housing  projects  in 
this  case. 

OHA  joined  by  a group  of  Native  Hawaiians  represented  by  attorney 
William  Meheula,  sued  in  1994  to  block  the  projects  - in  Leiali'i  near 
Lahaina  and  at  the  La'i'opua  project  in  North  Kona  - in  which  the  ceded 
lands  would  be  sold  to  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Corp.  of 


Hawai'i  for  development. 

In  the  decision  yesterday,  McKenna  denied  their  request  for  a court 
order  that  would  bar  further  sale  of  ceded  lands  until  the  issues  of 
ownership  and  valuation  are  resolved. 

Sherry  Broder,  the  attorney  representing  OHA  in  the  case,  did  not  return 
calls  seeking  comment. 

Haunani  Apoliona,  chairwoman  of  the  OHA  board  of  trustees,  said  the 
judge  "erred"  in  her  decision  but  took  hope  in  the  judge's  call  to 
lawmakers  "to  enact  legislation  that  gives  effect  to  the  right  of  Native 
Hawaiians  to  benefit  from  the  ceded  land  trust." 

Meheula  said  the  plaintiffs  plan  to  appeal  McKenna's  decision  to  the 
state's  high  court,  but  added  he  couldn't  predict  when  that  might  happen. 

He  maintained  that  the  Congressional  Apology  Resolution  of  1993 
acknowledged  the  illegality  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and 
throws  the  state's  ownership  of  former  crown  lands  in  question. 

"We're  disappointed  with  the  decision,  and  we  disagree  with  the 
decision,"  he  said. 

"The  basic  case  is  that  the  Apology  Resolution  has  admitted  that  ceded 
lands  were  taken  illegally.  That  means  that  the  U.S.  does  not  have  good 
title  to  the  land,  and  they  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  sell  it." 

State  attorneys  yesterday  were  consulting  with  the  newly  inaugurateted 
Gov.  Linda  Lingle  on  a response  to  the  decision. 

In  court  hearings  a year  ago,  Broder  had  argued  that  international  law 
also  protects  the  property  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  At  that  time, 

John  Komeiji,  a private  attorney  hired  by  the  state  to  defend  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Corp.,  countered  that  the  state's  laws  and 
constitution  take  precedence  over  those  international  laws,  which  are  in 
draft  form  before  the  United  Nations  and  never  endorsed  by  the  United 
States . 

Komeiji  declined  yesterday  to  comment  on  the  decision. 

Among  her  findings,  McKenna  disputed  the  claim  that  there  is  a legal 
cloud  over  ceded  land  title  because  of  the  overthrow,  calling  it  "a  non- 
justiciable  political  question"  that  can't  be  decided  by  the  court. 

McKenna  also  dismissed  the  plaintiff's  argument  that  Native  Hawaiian 
land  rights  are  comparable  to  Native  American  claims  and  thus  should  be 
given  the  same  treatment  in  this  case. 

"Cases  dealing  with  recognition  of  Native  American  claims  or  fiduciary 
duties  with  respect  to  land  or  assets  are  based  on  federal  statutes  or 
treaties  that  allow  such  claims,"  she  wrote. 

Meheula  said  appealing  the  decision  may  have  to  wait  until  the  second 
part  of  the  case  - a trial  to  set  a fair  market  value  for  the  land  - takes 
place.  That  trial  is  necessary  because  under  law,  OHA  is  entitled  to  20 
percent  of  the  proceeds  from  a sale  of  ceded  lands,  Meheula  said. 

Attorneys  for  title  insurance  companies  have  indicated  through  court 
filings  that  no  title  insurance  would  be  issued  for  the  land  transactions 
until  the  state  wins  this  case  on  appeal,  Meheula  said,  so  nobody  expects 
immediate  land  transfers  to  take  place. 

Reach  Vicki  Viotti  at  vviotti@honoluluadvertiser . com  or  525-8053. 
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U.S.  to  Appeal  Sanctions  Against  Norton 
ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  asked  an  appeals  court  Friday 


to  throw  out  a judge's  ruling  that  found  her  in  contempt  of  court  for 
concealing  failures  in  fixing  a century  of  mismanagement  of  royalties  from 
American  Indian  lands. 

Norton's  attorneys  argued  that  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  erred 
in  declaring  Norton  an  "unfit  trustee"  to  manage  royalities  from  oil  and 
gas  mining,  grazing  and  timber  harvesting  on  11  million  acres  of  American 
Indian  land. 

"Although  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  deal  with  a century  of  neglect, 
the  present  administration  has  made  significant  progress  and  is  committed 
to  successful  completion  of  the  extraordinary  task  it  inherited,"  Norton's 
attorneys  wrote. 

They  also  said  Lamberth  overstepped  his  authority  by  ordering  the 
department  to  submit  plans  to  the  court  on  how  it  would  fix  the  management 
of  the  funds. 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  350,000  American  Indian  landowners  in 
the  class-action  lawsuit,  said  the  appeal  is  without  merit  and  could  anger 
the  appeals  court. 

Lamberth  ruled  in  September  that  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  Neal  A.  McCaleb  failed  to  comply  with  his  1999  order  to 
account  for  the  proceeds  from  the  Indian  land  over  more  than  a century  and 
had  committed  fraud  on  the  court  by  concealing  failures  and  exaggerating 
progress  on  fixing  the  program. 

Normally,  the  courts  do  not  allow  appeals  of  civil  contempt  rulings, 
Stanford  University  law  professor  Barbara  Allen  Babcock  said  recently. 

In  1887,  Congress  assigned  American  Indians  small  parcels  of  land  and 
tasked  the  Interior  Department  with  managing  the  royalties,  but  untold 
amounts  of  money  intended  for  some  of  the  nation's  poorest  citizens  were 
lost,  stolen  or  never  collected. 

A group  of  Indians  sued  the  government  in  1996,  claiming  it  had 
squandered  between  $10  billion  and  $40  billion. 

Norton  was  the  third  Cabinet  official  Lamberth  has  held  in  contempt 
since  the  lawsuit  was  filed.  Former  President  Clinton's  Interior  Secretary 
Bruce  Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  found  in  contempt 
in  1999. 
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U.S.  seeks  to  curb  Indian  lawsuits 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press 
Mon,  Dec.  02,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  administration  asked  the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday 
to  limit  lawsuits  filed  by  American  Indian  tribes  contending  the  Interior 
Department  failed  to  protect  tribal  resources. 

Otherwise,  the  government,  which  manages  56  million  acres  of  land  for 
the  benefit  of  tribes,  could  be  subject  to  a mountain  of  lawsuits,  argued 
assistant  solicitor  Gregory  G.  Garre. 

"That  would  be  an  enormous  potential  liability  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  Congress  ever  intended  to  assume,"  he  said. 

Specifically,  Garre  said  the  court  should  reverse  two  appeals  court 
rulings  that  found  the  government  liable  for  damages  for  violating  implied 
responsibilities  to  the  tribes. 

In  one,  the  Navajo  Nation  alleges  a former  Interior  secretary  colluded 
with  a coal  company  to  deny  the  tribe  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
royalties  from  coal  mined  from  Navajo  land.  In  the  other,  the  White 


Mountain  Apache  Tribe  of  Arizona  contends  the  Interior  Department  should 
pay  to  repair  historic  buildings  Congress  allowed  the  government  to  use  on 
condition  they  be  given  to  the  tribe  when  the  government  doesn't  need  them 

Appeals  courts  said  the  government  was  liable  for  damages  as  high  as 
$600  million  in  the  Navajo  case  and  $14  million  in  the  White  Mountain 
instance . 

The  government's  responsibility  to  act  as  a trustee  and  protect  the 
interests  of  American  Indian  tribes  is  a cornerstone  of  Indian  law  based 
on  treaties  with  tribes  and  recognized  by  Congress  and  courts  for  170 
years . 

That  could  be  redefined  by  the  current  cases,  said  David  Getches,  a 
professor  specializing  in  Indian  law  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Getches  said  Indian  tribes  prevail  in  the  current  Supreme  Court  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  time,  less  than  any  other  group. 

The  cases  could  also  affect  other  breach  of  trust  cases,  including  a 
class-action  suit  filed  in  Washington,  alleging  the  government  squandered 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  from  land  owned  by  350,000 
American  Indians  nationwide. 

In  the  Navajo  case,  the  tribe  had  sought  in  1984  to  renegotiate  a 20- 
year-old  coal  lease  with  Peabody  Energy,  raising  the  royalty  from  less 
than  1 percent  to  20  percent  of  proceeds.  Interior  Department  studies  said 
the  rate  increase  was  appropriate. 

An  assistant  secretary  was  about  to  set  the  royalties  at  20  percent,  but 
then-interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  blocked  the  adjustment  after  meeting 
with  a friend  who  had  been  hired  by  Peabody  as  a lobbyist.  The  tribe  later 
settled  for  a 12.5  percent  royalty. 

Navajo  attorney  Paul  E.  Frye  said  Hodel  "colluded  with  Peabody  to 
swindle  the  Navajo  Nation,"  a violation  of  his  trust  obligation. 

But  Justice  Antonin  Scalia  said  the  secretary  is  only  obliged  to  make 
sure  the  royalty  rate  is  higher  than  the  minimum  set  by  law. 

Scalia  also  seemed  unswayed  by  the  White  Mountain  arguments  that  the 
Interior  Department  should  be  responsible  for  upkeep  on  the  old  Fort 
Apache  buildings  that  Congress  had  arranged  to  be  given  to  the  tribe  once 
the  government  was  through  with  them. 

Millions  have  been  spent  repairing  the  buildings,  but  an  estimated  $8 
million  in  work  remains,  including  fixing  basketball-sized  holes  in  the 
ceiling  of  one  building,  said  White  Mountain  Apache  attorney  Robert  C. 
Brauchli . 

Garre  argued  Congress  did  not  direct  the  government  to  maintain  the 
buildings,  but  Justices  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  John  Paul  Stevens 
questioned  if  that  meant  the  government  could  destroy  them  without 
consequences . 

"I  would  have  thought  there  might  well  be  a duty  for  the  United  States 
government  here  acting  as  trustee  not  to  lay  waste  to  the  property,"  said 
O'Connor,  an  Arizona  native. 

Garre  said  if  the  buildings  were  destroyed,  the  tribe  could  sue,  but 
could  not  claim  damages  because  the  government  failed  to  meet  its  trust 
duties . 

The  cases  are  U.S.  v.  Navajo  Nation,  01-1375,  and  U.S.  v.  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe,  01-1067. 

On  Monday,  the  court  also  agreed  to  decide  if  police  officers  can  search 
tribal  businesses  for  evidence  of  criminal  activities  off  the  reservation. 
The  case  was  brought  by  Inyo  County,  Calif.,  and  a dozen  other  states, 
after  the  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  resisted  search  warrants  for  records  of 
three  casino  employees  the  county  said  were  falsely  claiming  welfare 
benefits . 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  sided  with  the  tribe.  In  June  2001 
the  Supreme  Court  said  state  authorities  may  enter  an  Indian  reservation 
to  investigate  or  prosecute  off-reservation  violations  of  state  law. 

The  case  is  Inyo  County  v.  Paiute-Shoshone  Indians,  02-281. 
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Two  blows  to  the  poor  reputation  of  Robert  Nault:  found  by  a court  in 
breach  of  the  government's  duty  of  procedural  fairness 

Robert  Nault's  claim  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Aboriginals  of  Canada,  for 
whom  he  is  responsible  in  the  federal  government  as  Minister  for  Indian 
Affairs,  has  always  seemed  bogus,  since  his  revealed  attitude  has  so  often 
been  arrogant  and  overbearing. 

Two  cases  that  have  come  up  this  week  put  flesh  on  this  perception  of  the 
minister.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  Dustice  Dohn  A.  O'Keefe  of  the  Federal  Court, 
after  five  and  a half  months  of  deliberation,  has  ruled  that  the  Minister 
abused  his  powers  when  he  imposed  a co-management  structure  on  the 
Pikangikum  First  Nation,  of  north-western  Ontario;  in  the  second  case,  it 
is  the  Quebec  government  that  has  shown  up  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the 
federal  minister,  when  he  walked  away  in  Duly  from  the  negotiations  then 
underway  with  the  Barriere  Lake  Algonquins  towards  an  agreed  Integrated 
Resource  Management  Plan  covering  their  traditional  hunting  territory  in 
La  Verendrye  Wildlife  Reserve,  about  250  kilometres  north  of  Ottawa. 

Let's  take  the  second  of  these  cases  first:  the  Algonquins  have  been 
protesting  for  more  than  a decade  against  the  clear-cutting  that  has  been 
ripping  the  heart  out  of  their  way  of  life,  by  destroying  their  access  to 
the  animals  they  depend  on  for  food.  Their  response,  the  so-called 
Trilateral  Agreement  between  themselves,  Quebec  and  Canada,  was  widely 
hailed  as  a possible  world-wide  model  for  resource  development  in  areas 
occupied  by  Aboriginal  people.  Its  course  from  conception  to  fruition  has 
been  a rocky  one.  First  the  Quebec  government  was  noticeably  unenthusiastic 
and  disruptive,  and  the  logging  companies  hostile;  then  the  federal 
government  took  advantage  of  a split  in  the  community  by  suspending  the 
Barriere  Lake  government  and  replacing  it  with  a rebel  structure.  Finally 
normality  was  restored  and  negotiations  got  under  way  again;  only  for 
Mr.  Nault  to  withdraw  his  support  for  the  process  just  as  it  has  seemed  to 
be  about  to  come  to  fruition. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
federal  authorities  are  determined  not  to  allow  these  Aboriginal  people  to 
interfere  with  the  sacred  rights  of  private  logging  companies,  or  with  the 
powers  that  governments  have  always  held  over  the  Indian  bands  and  their 
unsurrendered  lands. 

Nault  has  been  completely  inflexible  about  this  issue,  to  the  point  that, 
as  Grand  Chief  Carol  McBride  said  this  week,  "we  can't  even  get  federal 
politicans  to  answer  our  phone  calls." 

Meantime,  Quebec  has  had  a change  of  mind,  has  picked  up  (temporarily,  it 
hopes)  the  federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Trilateral  Process,  and  is  now 
singing  the  praises  of  this  proposal.  This  week  Premier  Bernard  Landry  has 
lauded  the  agreement  as  a model  for  reconciliation  between  Quebec  and  First 
Nations  peoples.  He  is  not  the  first  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  same 
view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Dustice  R=E9jean  Paul  in  an  earlier  mediation  of 
the  dispute,  several  years  ago  (he  was  ignored)  and  it  has  been  recognized 
in  the  United  Nations  as  a groundbreaking  process  for  sustainable 
development . 

The  whole  process  began  in  the  days  of  Brian  Mulroney's  Prime 
Ministership,  when  the  Barriere  Lake  people  arrived  on  Parliament  Hill 
metaphorically  waving  copies  of  the  UN's  Brundtland  Report  on  the  global 
economy,  which  said  that  Aboriginal  people  should  be  given  a decisive  voice 


about  development  decisions  being  made  in  their  lands,  and  challenging  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  endorsed  the  report,  to  help  them  put  it  into 
operation.  As  in  so  many  other  fields,  it  has  been  like  pulling  teeth  to 
get  the  governments  to  take  the  measures  that  Aboriginal  people  feel  are 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  get  off  their  knees,  economically  speaking. 

ludge  rebukes  Nault  over  Pikangikum 

Now  let's  take  the  first  case  mentioned:  Pikangikum  is  a small  Ojibway 
reserve  85  kilometres  northwest  of  Red  Lake  in  north-western  Ontario.  It 
is  one  of  those  isolated  reserves  whose  main  occupations  are  trapping, 
fishing,  forestry  and  wild  rice  harvesting,  and  whose  people  still  speak 
their  Ojibway  language. 

In  April  2001  the  band  was  forced  into  a co-mangement  arrangement  because 
the  department  of  Indian  Affairs  said  it  had  fallen  into  a debt  exceeding 
eight  per  cent  of  their  total  revenue. 

Pikangikum' s unprecedented  court  victory  acknowledges  the  complaint  of 
the  First  Nation  that  the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  unfairly  removed  the 
financial  administration  from  the  control  of  chief  and  council  in  April 
2001.  According  to  Doug  Keshen,  a Kenora  attorney  who  represented  the 
chief  and  council,  the  Minister  had  "unfairly"  removed  the  financial 
administration  from  them. 

"They  had  clear  audits  for  the  two  previous  years  and  surpluses,  " Keshen 
told  the  Kenora  newspaper,  the  Miner  and  News.  "They  were  managing  their 
affairs  well  and  they  weren't  prepared  to  agree  to  co-management." 
Nevertheless  the  department  froze  their  annual  funds  and  appointed  a third 
party  manager  for  whom  the  band  had  to  pay  $15,000  a month. 

This  manager,  who  had  never  set  foot  in  the  community,  had  a profound 
impact  on  Pikangikum.  putting  a number  of  major  projects  on  hold  including 
water  and  sewer  installation,  a power  grid  line,  housing,  social  service 
proposals  and  a new,  much-needed  school. 

Mr  Dustice  O'Keefe,  in  a 40-page  decision  found  that  this  imposition  on 
the  community  by  the  minister  was  "totally  unreasonable"  and  "a  breach  of 
the  duty  of  procedural  fairness"  that  lies  on  the  department.  He  noted  that 
Indian  Affairs  took  over  the  community's  financial  administration  without 
notice  and  without  citing  reasons,  and  condemned  the  minister  and  the 
department  for  failing  to  follow  their  own  policy. 

Keshen  said  the  judge  cites  uncontradicted  evidence  given  during  a cross- 
examination  that  Indian  Affairs  decided  to  withhold  funding  so  they  could 
gain  a foothold  in  Pikangikum' s dealings  with  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
the  Whitefeather  Forest  Initiative. 

"It  was  obvious  that  they  were  pissed  off  that  Pikangikum  was  not  seeking 
advice  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  on  their  work  for  the 
sustainable  forest  initiative  — we  think  that  was  the  main  reason  they 
pressed  for  co-management,"  said  Keshen. 

Keshen  believes  the  decision  could  have  major  implications  in  similar 
cases,  where  the  department  has  placed  First  Nations  in  a co-management 
arrangement  and  could  have  a major  impact  on  the  future  of  the  proposed 
First  Nations  Governance  Act. 

Since  the  decision  was  announced,  Keshen  has  been  told  by  the  council  of 
the  First  Nation  "they  feel  so  empowered  that  they  were  able  to  stand  up  to 
what  they  have  always  believed  to  be  an  abusive  power  of  the  minister." 

"I  think  the  reality  is  that  this  has  been  a real  marathon  for  the  people 
of  Pikangikum,  they  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  for  what  they  believe  is 
right,"  said  Keshen. 

The  community  of  2,000  is  in  desperate  need  of  all  the  services  that  have 
been  on  hold,  and  expects  the  department  now  to  fast  track  some  of  these 
projects . 

If  this  had  been  a judgment  about  some  abuse  in  relation  to  white 
Canadians,  it  would  have  been  all  over  our  major  newspapers.  Since  it  is 
about  Aboriginal  people,  little  attention  is  being  paid  to  it,  except,  no 
doubt,  in  Aboriginal  communities.  There,  it  strikes  another  blow  to  the 
poor  reputation  of  Robert  Nault,  who  seems  to  be  a stubborn,  foolish  man. 
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Canada  must  support  our  right  to  self-determination 
By:  Kenneth  Deer,  Eastern  Door 

In  the  next  two  weeks  the  United  Nations  will  again  be  debating  the 
rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and,  like  in  all  past  meetings,  governments 
and  Indigenous  representatives  will  be  battling  head-to-head  on  defining 
those  rights. 

The  UN  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  has  been  20 
years  in  the  making.  Since  1982,  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous 
Populations  has  been  drafting  these  45  articles  that  encapsulate  rights 
that  most  other  peoples  take  for  granted:  rights  to,  among  others, 
language,  culture,  health,  education,  development,  land,  natural  resources 
and  self-determination.  Governments,  however,  have  been  trying  to  water 
down  the  Draft  Declaration  before  sending  it  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  ratification. 

Since  1995,  the  UN  Open-ended,  Inter-sessional  Working  Group  on  the 
Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  has  been  meeting  to 
'elaborate'  a declaration  on  our  rights.  (Actually  the  official  title  of 
the  group  is  the  'Working  Group  on  Resolution  95/32'  since  some 
governments  objected  to  the  term  'Indigenous  Peoples'  in  the  title) 

While  in  past  years,  the  Working  Group  dealt  with  articles  concerning 
issues  such  as  education,  health,  language  and  culture,  this  year  the 
stakes  are  a little  higher  as  our  right  to  self-determination  and  our 
Treaty  rights  are  on  the  table.  Article  3 of  the  Declaration  Indigenous 
peoples  have  the  right  of  self-determination.  By  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and  freely  pursue  their  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development. 

The  principle  enshrined  in  this  article  applies  to  all  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  based  on  existing  international  Human  Rights  standards  in  the 
United  Nations  such  as  the  Optional  Protocols  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Canada  is  a signatory  to  these  protocols. 

However,  many  governments  are  dead  set  against  recognizing  such  a right, 
hence  their  objection  to  the  term  'Indigenous  Peoples.'  Many  governments 
have  interfered  with  the  right  of  Indigenous  Peoples  to  freely  determine 
their  political  status  and  their  economic,  social  and  cultural  development. 
And  they  want  to  continue  to  do  so. 

There  are  other  governments  that  have  no  problems  with  recognizing  these 
rights  and  support  this  article  in  the  Draft  Declaration.  Canada  has  been 
ambiguous  on  this  point,  at  times  saying  they  agree,  at  others  qualifying 
their  approval  by  adding  'within  the  Canadian  Federation. ' Hence  the  new 
political  theory  of  'Internal  Self-determination'  which  does  not  exist 
under  international  law. 

Article  31  of  the  Declaration  describes  an  expression  of  self- 
determination  as  can  be  exercised  by  Indigenous  Peoples  but  is  not  limited 
to  this  model: 

Indigenous  peoples,  as  a specific  form  of  exercising  their  right  to 
self-determination,  have  the  right  to  autonomy  or  self-government  in 
matters  relating  to  their  internal  and  local  affairs,  including  culture, 
religion,  education,  information,  media,  health,  housing,  employment, 
social  welfare,  economic  activities,  land  and  resources  management, 
environment  and  entry  by  non-members,  as  well  as  ways  and  means  for 
financing  these  autonomous  functions. 

Certainly  some  Indigenous  Peoples  will  be  satisfied  with  this  shopping 
list  of  mostly  social  programs  as  the  limits  of  their  'self-government.' 
However,  self-determination  as  a principle  is  not  just  limited  to  these 
activities  but  also  includes  the  freedom  to  choose  our  political  status. 

By  recognizing  our  right  to  self-determination,  governments  must  treat  us 
as  equals  before  we  negotiate  our  relationship.  For  governments  to  pre- 


determine  limits  on  our  self-determination  is  a negation  of  the  entire 
concept  of  self-determination. 

Once  treated  as  equals,  we  can  negotiate  a relationship  that  recognizes 
both  our  rights  to  self-determination,  ours  and  that  of  States,  and  the 
survival  of  all  peoples. 

Our  right  to  self-determination  has  been  recognized  by  governments  in 
the  past.  This  recognition  was  exemplified  by  the  signing  of  the  treaties. 

Article  36  of  the  Declaration  states: 

Indigenous  peoples  have  the  right  to  the  recognition,  observance  and 
enforcement  of  treaties,  agreements  and  other  constructive  arrangements 
concluded  with  States  or  their  successors,  according  to  their  original 
spirit  and  intent,  and  to  have  States  honour  and  respect  such  treaties, 
agreements  and  other  constructive  arrangements . Conflicts  and  disputes 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  settled  should  be  submitted  to  competent 
international  bodies  agreed  to  by  all  parties  concerned. 

The  mere  fact  that  many  governments  signed  treaties  with  Indigenous 
Peoples  is  proof  of  our  status  as  peoples.  Now  some  governments  are  trying 
to  say  that  our  treaties  are  'domestic  treaties'  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  international  treaty  law. 

Governments  are  trying  to  rewrite  history.  The  treaties  between  States 
and  Indigenous  Peoples  were  real  treaties  at  the  time  of  signing  and  still 
are  today. 

In  the  next  two  weeks,  Canada  and  other  governments  should  remember  the 
purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations.  They  should  also  remember 
the  UN  Charter  which  outlines  the  duty  to  promote  universal  respect  for, 
and  observance  of,  human  rights,  based  on  "respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples"  (Art.  55.  Para.  C). 

Canada  and  other  governments  should  live  up  to  the  highest  standards 
that  the  United  Nations  can  achieve,  and  support  our  treaty  rights  and  our 
right  to  self-determination. 
easterndoor@axess . com 
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Supreme  Court  Docket:  2002-2003 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  2002 

Keeping  cases  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  a primary  goal  of  tribal 
leaders  and  Indian  advocates.  That  changed  this  week  with  the  decision  to 
accept  an  appeal  affecting  state  jurisdiction  over  tribal  governments. 

The  dispute  isn't  the  only  one  before  the  high  court,  though.  A few 
other  Indian  law-related  appeals  have  been  lodged  in  the  past  couple  of 
months.  Flere's  a look  at  a few  of  them. 

Non-Indian  interests 

A non-Indian  company  was  rebuffed  by  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
earlier  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  keep  its  hog  farm  operation  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  of  South  Dakota  alive.  Sun  Prairie  of  Nebraska 
wants  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  decision. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  approved  a lease  for  the  hog  farm.  But 
former  Assistant  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  revoked  it  after  he  determined 
environmental  studies  weren't  conducted  properly. 

Sun  Prairie  filed  its  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  on  November  12.  A 
response  from  the  BIA  is  due  December  15. 

Outgoing  Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  is  a named  defendant.  The 


tribe  was  on  the  company's  side  up  until  recently  and  the  current 
administration  opposes  the  hog  farm. 


Health  care  and  sovereignty 

Tribal  nations  were  shut  out  of  the  1998  $200  billion  multi-state  master 
settlement  agreement  (MSA)  with  tobacco  companies.  But  with  high  rates  of 
smoking  and  cancer  among  Indian  people,  tribes  have  sought  their  share,  or 
a separate  pot  of  funds,  to  combat  the  problem.  None  have  been  successful 
so  far. 

The  latest  is  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe  of  Texas,  which  has  challenged 
America  Tobacco  Co.  on  a number  of  claims,  including  fraud,  product 
liability  negligence.  The  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  issued  a 
series  of  negative  rulings  against  Texas  tribes,  denied  the  suit  and  the 
tribe  has  asked  for  a reversal. 

The  tribe  filed  a petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  on  November  12.  A 
response  from  the  company  is  due  by  December  14. 

Environmental  rights 

The  Bush  administration  is  supporting  an  $8  billion  plan  to  cleanup  the 
Florida  Everglades.  But  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Florida  and 
environmentalists  say  local  managers  are  actually  trying  to  pump  polluted 
water  into  the  treasured  resource. 

The  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  February  2002  sided  with  the  tribe 
and  said  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  has  to  comply  with 
federal  clean  water  law.  The  district  says  it  doesn't  have  to  obtain  a 
federal  permit  and  has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse. 

The  district's  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  on  October  21.  The 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  a conservative  organization  that  has  sided 
against  tribes  in  other  disputes,  has  filed  an  amicus  brief  urging 
reversal,  as  have  other  groups. 

Land  claims 

The  United  States  is  backing  the  Fort  Mohave  Tribe  on  a land  claim 
affected  by  the  Colorado  River. 

The  tribe's  reservation  spans  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada.  A portion 
is  in  dispute  because  the  river  has  changed  course  and  private  landowners 
are  now  affected. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  earlier  this  year  said  the  U.S.  and  the 
tribe  were  entitled  to  another  review  of  the  lands.  The  decision  reversed 
a federal  judge  who  said  the  landowners  had  undisputed  title. 

A group  of  the  landowners  filed  a petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  on 
October  11  to  reverse  the  9th  Circuit.  Solicitor  General  waived  a right  to 
file  a response  brief  and  the  case  has  been  distributed  for  review  on 
December  13,  after  which  the  Supreme  Court  will  announce  whether  it  will 
take  the  case  or  not. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Indianz.Com. 
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Skull  Identified  As  That  of  Missing  Pueblo  Man 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
December  6,  2002 

Santa  Fe  (AP)  - A skull  found  in  an  irrigation  ditch  in  a Santa  Fe  County 
subdivision  has  been  identified  as  a San  Felipe  Pueblo  man  whose  family 
reported  him  missing  Duly  14. 


Steven  Aguilar,  55,  was  identified  by  dental  records,  said  Santa  Fe 
County  sheriff's  Maj.  Ron  Madrid. 

Madrid  did  not  know  where  Aguilar  was  last  seen  alive. 

He  said  the  department  plans  to  expand  its  search  for  additional  remains 
in  the  area. 

Authorities  earlier  had  said  the  skull  was  that  of  an  American  Indian 
between  35  and  60  years  old. 

The  state  Office  of  the  Medical  Investigator  in  Albuquerque  was  unable 
to  determine  how  the  man  died. 

"The  skull  doesn't  tell  us  anything,"  Undersheriff  Benjie  Montano  said 
earlier  in  the  week.  "There  is  no  obvious  trauma  to  the  skull,  is  what 
I've  been  told." 

A man  working  on  a sprinkler  system  in  an  irrigation  ditch  found  the 
skull  Friday  near  the  Rancho  Viejo  subdivision. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Panel  hears  heartbreaking  prison  stories 
Inmate  treatment  poses  questions  for  law  makers 
Posted:  November  25,  2002  - 10:13am  EST 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - Marietta  Pacheca ' s nephew  was  found  hanging  in  his  cell  in 
a South  Dakota  prison.  His  previous  displays  of  mental  health  brought  no 
help  from  the  prison  health  system. 

"I  heard  his  cry;  that  voice  will  never  leave  my  ears,"  said  Pacheca,  a 
Lakota  from  Rapid  City,  S.D.  at  a hearing  of  the  State-Tribal  Relations 
Committee  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature.  "Why  do  we  have  to  fight  so 
hard  just  to  find  out  about  our  relatives? 

"I  am  speaking  out  because  prison  cost  my  nephew  his  life.  It  is  not 
safe  in  prison." 

Sometimes  speaking  publicly  about  problems  American  Indian  inmates  have 
in  prison  can  get  them  into  deeper  trouble,  many  people  told  the  state 
legislators  in  a session  at  the  state  Capitol. 

On  the  heels  of  a state-ordered  study  on  the  proportion  of  Natives  in 
the  prison  system,  the  committee  heard  not  so  much  about  the  excessive 
numbers  of  American  Indians,  but  their  treatment. 

"Who's  going  to  help.  It's  a hard  life,  it's  hard  to  be  Indian  in  South 
Dakota,  Pacheca  said. 

Tom  Van  Norman,  Lakota  and  state  representative  from  District  28A,  said 
things  like  Pacheca 's  situation  should  not  happen  on  his  watch,  and  he 
said  the  committee  would  do  something  this  next  session. 

"I  am  touched,  I will  not  forget  this,"  said  Stan  Adelstein,  state 
senator  from  Rapid  City. 

"We  will  move  forward  with  a heavy  heart,"  he  said. 

Witness  after  witness  before  the  committee  had  stories  about  inadequate 
health  care  in  prison,  about  religious  objects  and  practices  withheld  and 
of  beatings  and  disciplinary  actions  for  small  infractions. 

Twyla  Turney's  son  was  beaten  and  disciplined  for  trying  to  give  another 
prison  inmate  food.  Turney  said  she  was  always  taught  that  if  someone  were 
in  need  of  food  that  she  and  her  family  would  help.  Her  son  eventually 
paid  with  his  life.  He  committed  suicide.  Turney  said  after  the  prison 
authorities  informed  her  of  his  death  his  personal  effects  were  turned 
over  and  she  found  a letter  addressed  to  her  that  had  never  left  the 
prison.  It  was  her  son  Bill's  suicide  note.  She  had  no  idea  he  was  in  such 
a state. 


"I  feel  nobody  wants  me  around.  It  will  be  better  without  me  around/' 
the  letter  said  in  part. 

A recent  study  commissioned  by  Gov.  William  Danklow  revealed  that  a 
disproportionate  number  of  American  Indians  were  incarcerated  in  the 
state's  prisons.  The  state's  American  Indian  population  is  8.3  percent, 
and  22  percent  of  the  prison  population  is  American  Indian. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  brought  other  state's  statistics  to  the 
table  at  the  committee  hearing  to  indicate  South  Dakota  has  nothing  to 
worry  about  in  terms  of  the  numbers.  In  Minnesota,  1.1  percent  of  the 
population  is  American  Indian  and  6.6  percent  of  the  inmates  come  from 
that  community,  in  Montana  4.9  percent  of  the  population  is  American 
Indian  and  17.9  percent  of  the  prison  population  is  American  Indian. 

Paul  Valandra,  Rosebud  Lakota  and  state  representative,  said  he  was 
concerned  about  the  figures.  He  said  he  was  led  to  believe  the  figures 
were  higher  in  South  Dakota.  The  state  DOC  figures  did  not  include  those 
people  held  under  federal  laws,  which  he  said  could  bring  the  figures  up 
to  near  50  percent.  Also  county  and  city  jails  were  not  included  in  those 
figures . 

"I'm  concerned  that  when  it  comes  to  funding,  legislators  will  think 
South  Dakota  is  not  much  different  than  other  states,  that  there  isn't  a 
problem,"  Valandra  said. 

Hesse  Taken  Alive,  tribal  councilman  from  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tri 
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Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


I have  seen  that  in  any  great  undertaking  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
man  to  depend  simply  upon  himself." 

Lone  Man,  Teton  Sioux 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 
! of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  I 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  wife,  3anet,  took  exception,  as  did  many,  to  the  words  of  Delphine 
Red  Shirt  printed  in  the  December  8 issue  of  the  Flartford  Courant  and 
reproduced  here.  Janet's  comments  follow  those  of  Mrs.  Red  Shirt's. 

From  the  Hartford  Courant  - December  8,  2002 
http://www.ctnow.com/news/opinion/op_ed/hc-indianl208.artdec 
"Other  Opinion"  by  Delphine  Red  Shirt 

I've  lived  in  Connecticut  for  a decade  now.  That  is  longer  than  I have 


lived  anywhere  else.  I've  never  lived  in  the  South,  but  have  lived  20 
miles  from  Berkeley,  Calif.  I've  also  lived  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Colorado  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

When  I came  east,  I thought  it  would  be  for  just  a short  while.  Here  it 
is,  10  years  later.  I like  it  here  better  than  I've  liked  anywhere  I've 
lived.  I like  teaching  as  an  adjunct  professor. 

What  I don't  like  is  Connecticut's  definition  of  "Indian."  Why?  Because 
I am  an  Indian.  I grew  up  Indian,  look  Indian,  even  speak  Indian.  So  it 
offends  me  to  come  east  and  to  see  how  "Indian"  is  defined  in  this  state 
that  I now  call  home. 

What  offends  me?  That  on  the  outside  (where  it  counts  in  America's 
racially  conscious  society),  Indians  in  Connecticut  do  not  appear  Indian. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  in  Connecticut  look  more  like  they  come  from  European 
or  African  stock.  When  I see  them,  whether  they  are  Pequot,  Mohegan, 
Paugussett,  Paucatuck  or  Schaghticoke,  I want  to  say,  "These  are  not 
Indians."  But  I've  kept  quiet. 

I can't  stay  quiet  any  longer.  These  are  not  Indians. 

The  federal  recognition  process  has  become  a new  arena  for  profit-making, 
as  any  venture  capitalist  in  America  can  see.  What  had  been  an  obscure 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  process  has  become  a loophole  for  speculators  and 
opportunistic  individuals  forming  "tribes."  These  speculators  are  willing 
to  bankroll  these  questionable  "tribes"  for  mutual  gain. 

Connecticut  has  been  doing  it  now  for  a decade.  People  who  had  been 
indigent  elsewhere  can  come  here  and  claim  lineage  and  book  a cruise  to 
the  Caribbean  islands  or  move  into  a spanking  new  retirement  home  on 
casino  income  as  a tribal  member. 

There  are  no  remnants  left  of  the  indigenous  peoples  that  had  proudly 
lived  in  Connecticut.  What  is  here  is  all  legally  created.  The  blood  is 
gone. 

So,  who  are  they?  They  are  descendants,  perhaps  - though  even  that  seems 
questionable  - of  the  once  proud  people  who  lived  in  this  state  called 
"Quinecktecut . " These  races  have  died  out.  Here's  how: 

What  if,  in  1700,  a Pequot  married  a European  or  African,  and  30  years 
later  their  half-blood  offspring  married  another  European  or  African  and 
so  on?  By  the  early  1800s,  that  blood  would  be  less  than  1/32  Indian.  By 
2002,  if  the  pattern  continued,  that  Indian  blood  would  be  virtually 
nonexistent.  Yet,  a person  could  identify  herself  as  a descendent  of  that 
1/32  Pequot  and  be  considered  Indian  according  to  a questionable  and 
flawed  federal  recognition  process. 

Is  she?  I say  no. 

We  from  the  West  called  ourselves  "Treaty  Indians"  to  remove  ourselves 
from  the  influx  of  so-called  "newly  born"  Indians  who  had  not  identified 
themselves  as  Indian  until  it  became  profitable  to  do  so. 

I am  Indian  and  have  had  to  live  all  that  means.  I do  not  claim  to 
descend  from  a full-blooded  Indian.  I am  it.  What  I am  witnessing  in  this 
casino-mad  state  is  a corruption  of  my  heritage.  I am  outraged  by  it. 

These  are  not  Indians. 

I hope  that  the  residents  of  Connecticut  see  these  new  casino  tribe 
members  for  who  they  are.  I challenge  all  the  press  and  TV  stations  to 
include  photos  and  footage  of  these  individuals  who  claim  Native  American 
heritage.  Let  the  public  see  these  people  for  who  they  are  (certainly  not 
Indian)  and  see  what  a sham  the  federal  recognition  process  has  become  at 
a time  when  real  Indians  are  facing  extreme  poverty  and  neglect. 

Delphine  Red  Shirt  of  Guilford  is  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  an 
adjunct  professor  of  American  studies  at  Yale  University  and  author  of 
"Turtle  Lung  Woman's  Granddaughter"  (University  of  Nebraska  Press,  2002). 

My  opinion: 

Delphine  Red  Shirt  should  have  stayed  quiet.  I respect  the  intellect 
and  the  discipline  it  took  to  rise  out  of  one  of  the  most  desperately  poor 
and  demoralizing  "concentration  camps"  in  this  country  to  become  a Yale 
professor.  However  respectability  does  not  make  Ms.  Red  Shirt  infallable, 
and  she's  totally  out  of  line  when  she  advises  descendants  of  the  thieves 
who  stole  from  the  New  England  tribes  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Indian 


nations  they  acknowledge  are  "not  Indian"  because  they  don't  "look  Indian. 
She  cites  the  "American  racially  conscious  society/'  as  if  that  were  a 
good  traditional  Indian  value--which  it  wasn't  until  it  was  imposed  from 
the  outside. 

And  did  you  notice  the  several  citations  of  African  heritage?  I got  the 
distinct  impression  it  offended  her  more  than  anything  else  that  some 
Connecticut  tribes  intermingled  with  blacks,  and  it  showed  in  their 
descendants'  appearance.  That  kind  of  pandering  to  the  underbelly  of  white 
racism  is  unconscionable.  Her  comments  serve  a race-based  attack  on 
tribal  sovereignty  in  the  east  that  will  eventually  move  westward  to  bite 
her  own  people  where  the  sun  don't  shine.  She  wouldn't  be  the  first 
educated  Indian  embraced  by  the  invaders'  academia  to  betray  her  own. 

There's  no  wonder  New  England  tribal  people  don't  appear  the  same  as  Ms. 
Red  Shirt's  people,  the  Lakota.  It  doesn't  require  great  education  to 
figure  that  one  out.  The  Connecticut  tribes,  so  far  as  I know,  have  not 
applied  for  enrollment  in  any  Lakota  nation,  anyway.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
person  capable  of  winning  a professorial  appointment  at  Yale  expects  that 
nations  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  dissimilar  land  and  resources, 
and  dissimilar  history  could  hold  much  in  common  simply  because  they 
originated  on  the  same  large  continent.  It  makes  as  much  sense  as 
expecting  the  Spanish  to  hold  to  the  same  cultural  (or  appearance) 
standards  as  the  Dutch  because  both  countries  are  in  Europe,  and  their 
inhabitants  are  sometimes  deemed  "European." 

Hoardes  of  immigrants  infiltrated  New  England  tribes'  lands, 
appropriating  their  ways,  displacing  them,  and  in  some  cases, 
intermarrying  with  them,  centuries  before  locomotives  started  bringing  in 
more  than  a handful  of  explorers  to  Lakota  territories  (just  as,  for 
instance,  north  Africans  established  a presence  and  a cultural  influence 
in  southern  Spain,  but  never  made  it  to  Holland).  Would  it  be  considered 
appropriate  for  a professor  to  come  from  Amsterdam  to  teach  at  a Madrid 
university,  and  after  taking  a look  at  the  locals,  go  to  the  international 
press  and  challenge  Spain's  right  national  sovereignty  because  "a  lot  of 
these  folks  don't  look  or  act  European?"  Of  course  not.  The  Spanish 
would  be  in  an  uproar  over  this  interloper's  presumption,  and  rightly  so. 

Ms.  Red  Shirt  is  from  a nation,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  that  is  nearly 
as  far  distant  from  Connecticut  as  is  England.  She  looked  at  the 
resident  nations  in  her  new  home  who  are  linked  to  her  only  by  that 
deceptive  "blanket"  word  --  "Indian."  And  she's  announced  to  the  media 
that  she's  offended  because  these  folks  don't  look  like  her  people.  What 
gives  her  the  right  to  extend  the  obvious  non-relationship  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  needs  to  be  offended  that  different  people  are 
entitled  to  sovereign  national  status?  If  she  has  a problem  with  the  race- 
based  "Indian"  blanket,  then  argue  with  that  --  at  least  that's  something 
she  has  a right  to  be  offended  about. 

She  has  nothing  to  do  with  another  tribe's  status,  though,  and  she 
shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  any  more  than  Canada  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  U.S.'s  relationship  with  Mexico.  Her  nation  has  a treaty 
with  the  U.S.  The  Connecticut  tribes  also  are  recognized  as  nations  by 
the  U.S.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  who  has  priority,  the  Connecticut 
tribes  were  known  Indian  nations  several  hundred  years  prior  to  hers. 

She  plays  the  "I  paid  my  dues"  card,  noting  that  she  grew  up  on  a real 
reservation  with  all  the  deprivations  that  entailed,  and  she  knows  her 
language.  Okay.  I'll  grant  all  that.  Good  for  her  and  good  for  her  tribe. 
That  still  doesn't  entitle  her  to  judge  the  legitimacy  of  another  nation. 
Nor  does  it  credit  what  the  Connecticut  tribes  may  have  suffered,  albeit 
not  on  a reservation.  And  it  most  certainly  does  not  her  grant  the  right 
to,  by  making  that  judgement,  erode  sovereignty  of  one  group  of  nations, 
and  by  extension,  diminish  the  voice  of  Indigenous  people  on  this 
continent . 

If  she  just  can't  look  past  her  own  (Indian  looking)  nose,  she  needs  to 
consider  how  this  will  come  to  damage  her  own  people  eventually.  Does  she 
think  the  nations  she's  helped  disenfranchise  will  have  the  voice  to  help 
protect  the  Lakota  when  their  turn  comes?  Has  she  read  history  at  all? 

Has  she  looked  at  how  the  U.S.  has  used  us  against  each  other  from  the 
very  beginning?  The  U.S.  government  and  the  non-Indians  who  stole  our 


land  and  as  much  of  oun  identity  as  they  could,  are  absolutely  livid  that 
we  haven't  died  off  or  assimilated  away  so  they  could  steal  the  little 
that  was  left  us. 

I wonder  if  Ms.  Red  Shirt  has  visited  the  home  that  entitles  her  to 
"Indianness"  recently  enough  to  notice  what's  happening  to  her  language  on 
her  own  reservation  after  only  a hundred  years  or  so  of  having  it  beaten 
out  of  them?  Of  course  she's  in  that  Ivory  Tower,  a few  thousand  miles 
away  from  being  with  her  own  people  where  she  could  help  preserve  that 
language,  now  isn't  she?  I wonder  just  why  it  is  that  she's  gone  as  far 
as  she  possibly  can  from  her  own  reservation  to  teach  somebody  else's  kids, 
when  it  is  undeniable  that  her  own  nation  could  use  her  knowledge? 

Is  she  still  "Indian"  now  that  she  has  abandoned  her  nation  for  a bigger 
paycheck  and  the  academic  status  that  comes  from  an  Ivy  League  university 
appointment?  When  her  child  marries  out  of  nation,  and  her  grandchildren 
do  the  same  (and  living  in  New  England,  odds  are  they'll  do  just  that--or 
maybe  marry  a Pequot),  will  she  then  look  at  HER  great-grandbabies  and 
say  "you  aren't  mine?" 

Ms.  Red  Shirt  needs  to  take  another  look  at  those  nice  white  folks  in 
Connecticut  she's  so  comfortable  with  and  who  are  so  interested  in  her 
opinion  now.  They  don't  care  one  bit  for  Indians  that  aren't  useful  to 
them.  Oh,  they're  fawning  over  her  now.  She's  their  trophy  Indian--much 
like  Pocahontas,  who  was  feted  throughout  Europe.  The  Lakota  are  far 
enough  away  that  they,  and  she,  are  no  threat.  When  she's  served  her 
purpose,  she'll  have  a choice.  Assimilate  and  become  an  interestingly- 
colored  wasichu  like  them  (sounds  like  she's  already  nicely  on  that  path), 
or  they'll  be  quite  satisfied  to  see  her  go  back  to  being  an  impoverished 
savage  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Note  to  Ms.  Red  Shirt.  Your  Oglala  have  a casino,  too.  South  Dakota  is 
full  of  bigots  who  still  won't  touch  your  nicely  manicured  hand  to  get 
change  in  the  local  Wal-Mart  in  Rapid  City  (which  is  probably  why  you  like 
Connecticut  better) . What  makes  you  think  they  are  going  to  be  any 
happier  than  your  new  Yankee  neighbors  if  Pine  Ridge  manages  to  ride  the 
casino  (or  anything  else)  out  of  poverty?  Maybe  you  will  celebrate  as  the 
last  bottle  is  passed  and  the  Oglala  are  bred  out  of  existence.  You  can 
be  a part  of  history  --  one  of  the  last  fullblood  Lakota.  Maybe  the 
great-grandkids  can  honor  their  heritage  by  adapting  your  books  into 
movies  and  establishing  a museum  exhibit  about  you  in  a couple  of 
generations . 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews.org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0510 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 


Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 


At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp(3yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 


Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 


Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub  j : Flousing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs).  These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 
HC  64  Box  58 
Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 


Dear  Gary 


My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 

He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 


In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink. net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

==w=w== 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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Date:  Mon  16  Dec,  2002  08:46:11  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

- <Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" LEONARD  GEORGE  BEAR  KING" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/articles/ 2002/ 12/ 16/ news/obit s/91 50obits 

Leonard  George  Bear  King 
December  16,  2002 

MOBRIDGE  - Leonard  G.  Bear  King  was  born  Dec.  15,  1929,  in  Kenel,  S.D., 
to  George  Bear  King  and  Laura  White  Bear  King.  Fie  passed  away  Dec.  13, 
2002,  at  MedCenter  One  Flospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  after  an  extended 
illness . 

Leonard  attended  several  elementary  schools  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservation  and  he  credited  an  aunt  and  uncle  of  his  for  instilling  in  him 
the  virtues  of  hard  work,  spirituality,  integrity,  generosity  and  courage. 
Fie  learned  his  Lakota  values  and  used  those  values  to  guide  him  the  rest 
of  his  life.  One  of  his  most  endearing  traits  was  his  humility.  Leonard 
accomplished  many  things  during  his  life,  but  never  felt  the  need  to 
discuss  his  accomplishments.  Fie  graduated  from  Standing  Rock  Community 
School  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  at  a young  age,  as  he  had  skipped  two  grades 
in  school  because  of  his  academic  ability. 

After  finishing  high  school,  Leonard  was  encouraged  by  a high  school 
teacher  and  coach,  Maynard  Olson,  to  enter  college  at  Mayville.  Fie  was 
awarded  an  athletic  scholarship  and  was  pushing  a wheelbarrow  for  work  on 
the  same  day  he  registered  for  classes.  At  the  time  he  did  this,  there 
were  no  scholarships  for  Indian  students.  Fie  maintained  an  interest  in 
competing  in  area  rodeos  from  childhood  through  college,  and  he  felt  that 
these  experiences  contributed  to  his  educational  successes.  After 
graduating  from  college  at  age  20  with  his  Bachelor's  of  Science  degree, 
Leonard  enlisted  in  the  Army  for  two  years  and  went  to  Germany.  Fie  earned 
the  Army  Occupation  Medal,  National  Defense  Service  Medal  and  played 
football  for  the  Army.  Some  of  the  players  Leonard  competed  against  later 
became  professionals.  Fie  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  in  1954. 

Following  his  Army  service,  Leonard  went  to  work  as  a public  school 
teacher  and  coach  for  several  schools.  Fie  continued  his  education,  earning 
a Master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  was  a public  school 
superintendent  by  age  29.  During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  married  and 
fathered  four  children.  Fie  lived  in  several  communities  and  contributed  to 
them  all.  Fie  originated  boys  and  girls'  clubs,  directed  a local  and 
district  golden  gloves  program,  and  served  as  a Boy  Scout  master.  Fie 
always  enjoyed  helping  youths,  and  always  made  the  time  to  do  so. 

During  the  1960s,  Leonard  continued  his  education  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque.  Fie  spent  two  years  working  toward  a doctoral 
degree,  and  one  year  in  law  school.  Leonard  felt  education  was  a lifelong 
process.  Fie  continued  taking  college  coursework  in  various  courses  of 
study  until  1988.  Leonard's  accomplishments  in  Indian  education  were  truly 
groundbreaking.  In  1969,  he  was  recruited  to  serve  as  a field  director  for 
a study  of  Native  children's  educational  funds.  The  result  was  a book,  "An 


Even  Chance";  it  exposed  a number  of  violations  and  forced  reforms 
nationwide. 

By  the  1970s,  Leonard  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  University  of  North  Dakota.  He 
was  instrumental  in  securing  Title  III  funding  to  start  community  colleges 
at  Fort  Berthold  and  Spirit  Lake.  He  served  on  a task  force  that  drafted 
what  is  now  known  as  the  1978  Self  Determination  Act.  During  the  1980s,  he 
worked  for  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  tribes  in  various 
leadership  capacities  before  finally  retiring  in  1992. 

In  1993,  Leonard  was  asked  to  run  for  office  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  and  was  on  the  tribal  council  from  1993  to  1997.  His  most 
recent  efforts  were  grants  he  wrote  for  the  Cheyenne  River  tribe.  One 
grant  was  for  Headstart  and  one  was  an  American  Indian  Teacher  Corps,  to 
train  Indian  teachers.  He  also  worked  for  Si  Tanka  College;  this  was  his 
last  place  of  employment. 

Leonard's  educational  career  was  long  and  satisfying.  He  received  many 
awards  over  the  years,  most  recently  was  his  selection  by  the  National 
Indian  Education  Association  to  be  the  "Elder  of  the  Year"  for  2000.  The 
award  was  based  on  his  lifelong  contributions  to  Indian  education. 

His  parents  and  siblings  Harvey  (USN),  Evelyn,  Lavonne,  Wanda,  and 
Loretta  preceded  Leonard  in  death.  His  survivors  include  his  four 
children:  Gerald  W.  Bear  King,  Dean  Bear  King,  ReNae  Bear  King,  and  Sheri 
Bear  King  Baker  (Biron  Baker);  four  grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Virginia 
Burnett  and  Vera  May  Janis;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  6 p.m.,  with  a 7:30  p.m.  prayer  service, 
Monday,  Dec.  16,  at  the  Kenel  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30 
a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  17,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  MST 
Wednesday,  Dec.  18,  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Casket  Bearers:  Daryl  No  Heart,  Miles  Allard,  Vance  Gillette,  Everett 
Iron  Eyes,  Gordon  Spotted  Horse,  Ronald  George  No  Heart. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE : Historian,  Novelist  dead  at  the  Age  of  94"  

Date:  Fri  13  Dec,  2002  08:23:54  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DEE  BROWN" 
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Historian,  novelist  dead  at  the  age  of  94 

By  PEGGY  HARRIS 

The  Associated  Press 

12/13/02  1:37  AM 

LITTLE  ROCK,  Ark.  (AP)  --  Dee  Brown,  whose  novel  "Bury  My  Heart  at 
Wounded  Knee"  helped  bring  atrocities  against  Indians  to  the  attention  of 
an  American  public  accustomed  to  tales  of  heroic  cowboys  and  savage 
natives,  died  Thursday.  He  was  94. 

Brown,  who  suffered  from  heart  disease,  was  a resident  at  a hospice. 

Brown  said  in  a 1998  interview  that  he  preferred  writing  non-fiction  to 
fiction.  He  wrote  29  books,  all  on  a manual  typewriter. 

His  works  examined  the  history  of  the  American  West  and  drew  attention 
to  the  decline  of  American  Indian  culture.  An  expert  on  the  American 
frontier.  Brown  also  was  a consultant  for  documentary  film  makers. 

"Most  of  the  fiction  was  because  I couldn't  find  enough  out  to  write  the 
non-fiction  book,"  he  said.  "In  the  novel,  if  you  don't  know  what  happened, 
you  can  make  something  up." 

In  his  best  seller,  "Bury  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee:  An  Indian  History  of 
the  American  West,"  Brown  used  eyewitness  accounts  and  quotes  from  Indians 
who  lived  during  the  period.  The  book,  which  sold  more  than  5 million 
copies  and  was  translated  into  15  languages,  is  a history  of  the  American 
government's  mistreatment  of  the  continent's  indigenous  people. 

Published  in  1971,  it  is  considered  a classic,  although  some  have 


criticized  it  as  being  historically  inaccurate  and  biased  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  and  against  white  people.  Brown  defended  "Wounded  Knee/'  saying, 

"I  had  a document  for  everything  in  the  book." 

The  New  York  Times  praised  an  anthology  of  Brown's  work  as  "readable 
narrative,  uncluttered  by  . . . the  disputes  of  academic  historians." 

"These  stories  confirm  that  the  Old  West  was,  indeed,  in  Brown's  words, 
'a  place  of  magic  and  wonders,"'  the  Times  wrote. 

Born  Dee  Alexander  Brown  in  Alberta,  La.,  Brown  had  a love  of  words  that 
went  back  to  an  early  age.  In  an  interview  with  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette,  he  recalled  sitting  on  his  grandmother's  lap  when  he  was  5,  and 
learning  how  to  read.  He  described  his  discovery  of  words  as  "the  most 
startling  event  of  my  childhood." 

Brown's  father,  Daniel  Alexander  Brown,  died  when  Brown  was  4.  His 
family  moved  to  Stephens  in  Ouachita  County,  where  his  mother,  Lula 
Cranford  Brown,  had  relatives.  As  a boy.  Brown  hung  around  the  offices  of 
the  weekly  Stephens  News  and  eventually  learned  the  skills  of  a printer. 

Brown  graduated  from  Little  Rock  Central  High  School  and  moved  to 
Harrison,  working  for  two  years  as  a printer  and  reporter  for  the  Harrison 
Daily  Times. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Central  Arkansas  in  Conway,  working  in  the 
school's  library.  He  received  a bachelor's  degree  in  library  science  from 
George  Washington  University  in  1937  and  a master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1952. 

In  1934,  Brown  married  Sara  Baird  Stroud  of  Wilson.  They  had  two 
children,  lames  Mitchell  and  Linda. 

Brown  was  a library  assistant  from  1934-42  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  served  in  the  Army  from  1942-45,  then  worked  as  a technical 
librarian  for  the  U.S.  War  Department  from  1945-48. 

He  spent  from  1948-72  as  librarian  of  agriculture  for  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  was  a professor  there  from  1962-72. 

Three  of  his  early  books,  "Fighting  Indians  of  the  West,"  "Trail  Driving 
Days,"  and  "The  Settlers'  West,"  were  coauthored  with  Martin  F.  Schmitt 
and  were  based  on  historic  photographs  the  two  men  discovered  in  the 
National  Archives. 

Other  works  by  Brown  include  the  history  "The  Gentle  Tamers"  and  the 
novels  "Creek  Mary's  Blood,"  "Killdeer  Mountain." 

"Hear  That  Lonesome  Whistle  Blow:  Railroads  in  the  West,"  a history, 
turned  out  to  be  an  expose  of  the  treacherous  dealings  of  the  railroad 
companies  in  the  development  of  the  West.  Union  Pacific  was  so  upset  with 
Brown's  manuscript  that  they  denied  him  access  to  their  company  library 
for  further  research. 

In  1993,  Brown  wrote  "When  the  Century  Was  Young:  A Writer's  Notebook," 
a memoir  of  his  life  as  a writing  man.  In  reflecting  on  it.  Brown  said 
that  the  nice  thing  was  the  memoir  didn't  take  much  research. 

"You  just  sit  there  and  remember,"  he  said.  "And  if  there  are  any  bad 
things  that  I don't  want  to  remember,  well,  I just  obliterate  them." 

His  most  recent  work  was  a novel,  "The  Way  to  Bright  Star,"  published  in 
1998,  which  follows  a teen-age  boy's  travails  helping  transport  camels 
from  northwestern  Arkansas  to  a Union  officer's  farm  in  the  midwest  after 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  in  1862.  The  book  also  provides  glimpses  of  life 
in  Little  Rock  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  the  grown  man 
looks  back  on  the  events  of  40  years  earlier. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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December  12,  2002 


Wallace  Shingobe 

Wallace  Thomas  Shingobe,  68,  of  St.  Catherine's  Living  Center,  Wahpeton, 
N.D.,  died  Dec.  5,  2002,  in  St.  Francis  Medical  Center,  Breckenridge,  Minn 
Services  were  Dec.  9 in  Ivers-Landblom  Funeral  Flome  Chapel,  Fargo. 

Burial  was  at  Oakwood  Cemetery,  rural  Flarwood,  N.D. 

He  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Gladys  Ray,  Fargo;  one  brother,  Sylvester 
Shingobe,  Wahpeton,  N.D.;  many  nieces  and  nephews  and  the  caregivers  at  St 
Catherine's  Living  Center.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two 
sisters,  Theresa  Pendegayosh  and  Rose  Barstow  and  three  brothers.  Dames, 
Ernest  and  Phillip  Shingobe. 

Wallace  was  born  Sept.  28,  1934,  in  Mahnomen  County,  the  son  of  Thomas  D 
and  Mary  (Hutchinson)  Shingobe.  He  grew  up  in  Mahnomen  County  and  attended 
country  school  and  Flandreau  Indian  Vocational  High  School  where  he 
graduated  in  1952.  He  worked  for  Armours  Packing  Company  in  Grand  Fords,  N 
D.  He  entered  and  served  in  the  US.  Army  from  Oct.  23,  1956  until  Aug.  21, 
1958.  After  service,  he  returned  to  Grand  Forks. 

Wallace  married  Dulie  Green  in  1960.  He  later  moved  to  California  and 
Minneapolis  where  he  worked  as  a machinist.  In  1980,  Wallace  married  Kathy 
Walker.  He  moved  to  Fargo  in  1986  and  later  to  St.  Catherine's  Living 
Center  in  Wahpeton  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

December  11,  2002 

George  Chase  Alone  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - George  Chase  Alone  Sr.,  68,  Manderson,  died  Sunday, 

Dec.  8,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Chase  Alone,  Manderson;  four  sons, 
George  Chase  Alone  Dr.,  Denver,  Leonard  Chase  Alone  and  Homer  Chase  Alone, 
both  of  Manderson,  and  Robert  Chase  Alone,  Rushville,  Neb.;  three 
daughters,  Elizabeth  Chase  Alone  and  Sonia  Chase  Alone,  both  of  Manderson, 
and  Dennifer  Takes  War  Bonnet,  Wounded  Knee;  three  sisters,  Freida  Big 
Road,  Rapid  City,  and  Margaret  Yankton  and  Emma  West,  both  of  Manderson; 

28  grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  at  Wounded 
Knee  District  School  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  14,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  Mike  Little  Boy  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  13,  2002 

Kyle  Dason  Henry 

TULSA,  Okla.  - Kyle  Dason  Henry,  18,  Tulsa  and  formerly  of  Rapid  City, 
died  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  2002,  in  Tulsa. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Elmer  and  Gertie  Henry,  Tulsa. 

A wake  service  was  held  Nov.  21  at  All  Tribes  Community  Church,  Tulsa. 
Services  were  held  Nov.  22  at  Red  Fork  Baptist  Church  in  Tulsa. 
Amis-Kennard  Funeral  Service  of  Broken  Arrow  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

December  12,  2002 
Francis  D.  Holiday,  Sr. 

Francis  Defferson  Holiday  Sr.,  81,  of  Kayenta  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  10, 
2002.  Mr.  Holiday  was  born  April  16,  1921,  in  Rough  Rock,  and  graduated 
from  Wingate  High  School  in  1941. 

Mr.  Holiday  served  as  a machine  gunner  light  604  during  World  War  II  in 
Normandy,  northern  France,  Rhineland,  and  Central  Europe  from  1942  to  1945 
He  was  awarded  the  American  Theater  Medal,  European-African-Middle  Eastern 


Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  Victory  Medal  by  the  U.S.  military  with 
honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Holiday  worked  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  Office  of 
Facilities  Management.  He  worked  with  other  facility  engineers  and  land 
surveyors  constructing  stock  and  irrigation  ponds.  He  retired  in  1986  and 
lived  out  his  life  in  Kayenta.  He  was  a member  of  the  Veteran  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  American  Legion. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise,  of  Kayenta;  sons  Gordon  of  Flagstaff, 
Francis  Dr.  of  Stafford,  Va.,  Adrian  of  Phoenix  and  Marlon  of  Kayenta; 
daughters  Marjorie  of  Holbrook;  Marie  of  Kayenta,  Maybelle  of  Waterflow, 
N.M.,  Delight  of  Kayenta,  Marilyn  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Rita  of  Shiprock, 
N.M.,  and  Jacqueline  of  Kayenta;  sisters  Susie  Deal  of  Douglas  Mesa,  Utah, 
and  Marjorie  Haycock  of  Oljato,  Utah;  22  grandchildren,  and  10  great- 
grandchildren . 

There  will  be  a funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  First  Assmbly 
of  God  in  Flagstaff,  3500  N.  Fourth  St.  The  family  requests  that  in  lieu 
of  flowers,  donations  can  be  made  to  the  Holiday  family. 

Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  of  Flagstaff  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

December  11,  2002 
Joseph  Lloyd  Cata 

JOSEPH  LLOYD  CATA  , 36,  of  Espanola  and  originally  of  San  3uan,  died 
Monday  following  injuries  from  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  employed  with  Bechtel  Nevada  as  a fiber  optic  technician. 

He  was  a graduate  of  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  and  was  a member  of  the 
Victory  Faith  Church. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Johnny  J.  and 
Petrolina  Aguino;  and  paternal  grandfather,  lose  Isidoro  Cata. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Angela  Cata;  sons,  Gavin  and  Cameron  Cata; 
parents,  Donald  and  Mabel  Cata;  brothers  and  sisters,  Allen  Cata  and  wife 
Regina,  Donna  Cata  Ortiz  and  husband  Max,  Martin  Cata  and  wife  Christine, 
Donald  Cata  3r.  and  wife  Myra  all  of  San  Juan;  27  nieces  and  nephews;  and 
many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  the  residence  of  Donald  and 
Mabel  Cata  in  San  Juan  with  a devotional  service  to  follow  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Victory  Faith  Church. 

Funeral  service  will  begin  at  9 a.m.  Thursday  also  at  the  Victory  Faith 
Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  San  3uan  Pueblo  Cemetery.  DeVargas 
Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

December  12,  2002 

Edward  M.  Thomas 

Edward  M.  Thomas,  53,  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  passed  away  early  Tuesday 
December  10,  2002. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Nissa  L.  Thomas  and  Lorin  H.  Thomas; 
two  grandchildren,  Mariah  and  Matthew;  and  five  sisters,  Dorothy  Thomas, 
Edwina  Thomas,  Patricia  Thomas,  Vannessa  Caspar  and  Natalie  Thomas. 

Edward  was  born  on  December  28,  1948  to  Mary  E.  Thomas  and  Edward  W. 
Thomas  who  preceded  him  in  death.  He  graduated  from  Laguna-Acoma  High 
School  in  1967  and  served  in  the  US  Army  in  Germany  and  Vietnam.  Edward 
received  his  degree  in  Sociology  from  UNM  and  later  worked  as  a caseworker 
for  the  NM  Dept,  of  Corrections,  a residential  advisor  at  Southwestern 
Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  and  as  an  advocate  for  persons  with 
disabilities  at  the  Independent  Living  Resource  Center. 

A Burial  Service  will  be  held  at  the  village  of  Paguate  Cemetery  in 
Paguate,  NM  on  Thursday,  December  12,  2002  at  11:00  a.m. 

December  16,  2002 


Robert  Lee"White  Eagle"  Canard 


Robert  Lee"White  Eagle"  Canard,  beloved  father,  son,  and  brother,  passed 
to  the  Spirit  World  December  9,  2002,  after  several  years  of  declining 
health  and  energy. 

Bob  was  born  in  Washington,  DC,  on  February  3,  1942,  the  first  child  of 
Virgil  V.  and  Ruth  Swamp  Canard. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  through  his  mother  and  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Thlopthlocco  Tribal  Town,  through  his  father.  His 
grandfather.  Roly  Canard,  was  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  an 
honor  that  Bob  was  very  proud  of.  In  1981,  Bob  was  chief  of  the 
Thlopthlocco  Tribal  Town. 

Bob  attended  public  schools  in  Albuquerque  and  graduated  from  UNM  in 
1969  with  a degree  in  Biology.  He  attended  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
School  for  two  years,  and  then  graduated  with  an  MSW  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1977. 

He  was  a Lt.  in  the  NM  National  Guard  for  seven  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  two  children  from  his  former  marriage,  a son, 

Robert  Brandon  Canard  (spouse,  Andrea)  of  West  Iordan,  UT;  and  a daughter, 
Tracy  Leigh  Canard  (fiance,  L.T.  Goodluck)  of  Chinle,  AZ.  He  is  also 
survived  by  four  grandchildren,  Brandon,  Bobbie,  Cassidie,  and  Cody  Canard, 
all  of  West  Iordan,  UT.  In  addition,  he  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Ruth 
Swamp  Canard,  Albuquerque;  brother,  Roger  Canard  (Denise),  Los  Lunas;  two 
sisters,  Patti  Canard,  Albuquerque,  and  Linda  Doering  (Allen)  of  Moenkopi, 
AZ;  two  nephews,  lason  Romero  and  Mekko  Doering  (Tammi);  and  an  uncle, 
Curtis  Canard  (Diane). 

His  father,  Virgil"Buck"  Canard,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Bob  loved  his  children  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  and  their 
accomplishments  gave  him  much  joy.  He  was  close  to  them  throughout  his 
life,  even  when  distant  geographically  from  them. 

He  also  took  great  joy  in  helping  other  people.  He  was  a medicine  man, 
healer,  and  counselor. 

He  held  several  jobs  in  the  social  work  field  until  recent  years.  His 
caring  especially  extended  to  his  mother. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  contributions  to  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  Center,  First  Nations  Community  Health  Center,  or  a charity  of  your 
choice. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  by  Sunrise  Society.  A Memorial  Service  will  be 
held  at  St.  Marks-on-the-Mesa  Episcopal  Church,  431  Richmond  Dr  NE, 
Albuquerque,  on  Monday,  December  16,  2002,  at  3:00  p.m.  A reception  will 
follow  in  the  parish  hall. 

December  17,  2002 

Ralph  N.  Salazar 

RALPH  N.  SALAZAR  , 48,  of  Chamita,  died  Saturday. 

He  served  in  the  Air  Force  during  the  Vietnam  Era. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Rafaelita  ' Lita ' Salazar. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rosemary;  his  children,  leremiah,  lulianna 
and  Anna  Liza  all  of  the  home  in  Chamita;  his  father,  Richard  Salazar  of 
Chamita;  brothers  and  sisters,  Roberta  Grider  and  husband  Roger  of  Lincoln 
City,  Ore.,  Richard  Salazar  Ir.  and  wife  lanet  of  Collegeville,  Pa., 

Tonita  Elder  and  husband  Ren  of  Dallas,  and  William  R.  Salazar  and  wife 
Marcia  of  Denver;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7:30  p.m.  today  at  the  Saint  lohn  the 
Baptist  Church  in  San  luan  Pueblo. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  same  church  in  San 
luan  Pueblo.  Burial  of  cremains  will  follow  at  the  San  Pedro  Cemetery  in 
Chamita  with  full  military  honors.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar 
Mortuary. 
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December  16,  2002 
Herbert  Yazzie 

Duly  25,  1954  - Dec.  11,  2002 


Herbert  "Herb"  C.  Yazzie,  48,  of  Kirtland  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  2002, 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  from  an  accident. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children.  Heather  C.  and  Hardison  C.  Yazzie,  of 
the  family  home;  his  mother,  Fannie  Yazzie  of  Oak  Springs;  his  brothers, 
Robert  0.  Yazzie  of  Kirtland,  Wallace  H.  Yazziee  of  Oak  Springs,  Harrison 
Yazzie  of  Shiprock  and  Marvin  D.  Yazzie  of  Bloomfield;  and  eight  sisters, 
Annie  F.  Coots  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  Pollyann  Notah  of  Long  Dale,  Calif., 
Edith  Ann  Hightower  of  Altadena,  Calif,  Anglena  Chase  and  Christine  Yazzie 
of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.,  Thelma  Voigt  of  Prairie  City,  Ore.,  Roselyn  Yazzie 
of  Farmington  and  Yvonne  V.  Thomas  of  Shiprock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Clifford  H.  Yazzie;  one  brother, 
Kevin  Wayne  Yazzie;  and  his  great-grandfather,  Hosteen  Tse  Tah  Begay. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  2002  at 
the  Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  of  Shiprock  with  the  Rev.  Burt 
Blackburn  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Oak 
Springs,  Ariz.,  with  the  pallbearers  being  Marvin  Yazziee,  Wally  Yazziee, 
Robert  Yazzie,  Kevin  Keelan,  Robbie  Chase  and  Hy  Yazzie.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  his  nieces  and  nephews.  Serving  as  ushers  will  be 
Robert  Chase  and  Nathan  Notah. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Tony  H.  Mike 

Dec.  15,  1945  - Dec.  14,  2002 

Tony  Mike  passed  away  peacefully  at  home  in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  on  Dec.  14, 
2002.  He  was  born  at  home  in  the  winter  of  1945  on  Dec.  15,  to  Dan  and 
Marie  Mike.  He  was  of  the  Hoghanlini  (Many  Hogans  People)  clan  and  born 
for  the  Ta ' nee ' szah ' nii  People  (Tangle  People)  clan. 

Funeral  services  are  being  planned  for  Friday,  Dec.  20,  2002,  by  Chapel 
of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9538. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

December  11,  2002 

Evelyn  T.  Laurita 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Evelyn  Laurita,  80,  will  be 
held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  at  Black  Mountain  Community  Cemetery. 
Father  Blaine  will  officiate. 

Laurita  died  Dec.  3 in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  She  was  born  March  22,  1922 
in  Salina  Springs,  Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Laurita  attended  Fort  Wingate  School  and  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  loaquina  Mina,  Regina  Abarquez  both  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  21  grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

Laurita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Keith  Alfred  Tsosie  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Keith  A.  Tsosie  3r.,  Dwayne  Billsie,  Dwaine  Billsie, 
Keith  A.  Tsosie  IV,  Fernando  Billsie  and  Ritchie  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Regina  Sones'  residence,  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  12,  2002 
Ramona  Stewart 

Funeral  services  for  Konawa  native  Ramona  Ruth  (Pennokee)  Stewart  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m  Saturday  at  Bird  Creek  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

A wake  service  is  set  for  7 p.m.  tonight  at  the  Glorieta  Baptist  Church 
in  Oklahoma  City.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  Bird  Creek  Indian  Baptist 
Church  on  Friday  afternoon  to  lay  in  state  until  service  time  on 
Saturday.  Burial  is  to  be  at  the  Wilson  Family  Cemetery  under  the  di- 
rection of  Pickard-Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Stewart  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  2002  at  her  residence  at  the  age  of 


45. 

She  was  born  May  21,  1957  in  Ada  to  Richmond  and  Virginia  (Wolfe) 

Pennokee . 

She  was  a certified  medication  aide. 

Stewart  was  a member  of  Glo-rieta  Baptist  Church  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  two  brothers.  She  is 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Monica  Stewart  and  Alicia  DeLana,  both  of 
Oklahoma  City;  four  sisters,  Nancy  Musser,  Susan  Cardoza,  Belva  Pennokee, 
and  Rachel  Pennokee,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  three  brothers,  Richard 
Pennokee,  Gary  Pennokee,  and  Nathan  Pennokee,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  and 
five  grandchildren. 
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December  11,  2002 
Lida  Sue  Buck  Elk 

CULBERTSON  - Lida  Sue  Buck  Elk,  41,  died  Monday,  Dec.  9,  2002,  at  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Medical  Center  in  Culbertson. 

A wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  at  the  Dames  Black  Dog 
Activity  Center  in  Ft.  Kipp.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday, 

Dec.  13,  at  the  Dames  Black  Dog  Activity  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Ft.  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Chester  A.  Other  Medicine 

CROW  AGENCY  - Chester  A.  Other  Medicine,  58,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
Monday  Dec.  9,  2002,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital.  He  was  named  by  the 
Rev.  Chester  Arthur  Bentley,  pastor  of  the  Crow  Baptist  Church. 

AAKDU ' XIILESH,  Going  to  Battle,  a name  given  to  him  by  Dames  Door,  was 
born  Dune  2,  1944,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Chester  Other  Medicine,  Sr. 
and  Lucy  Yarlott.  He  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  Crow  Agency.  He 
received  heavy  equipment  training  and  worked  on  local  construction 
projects.  He  later  worked  for  the  IHS,  Eastern  Montana  College  and  the 
Crow  Tribe  as  a custodian  for  many  years. 

Chet  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child 
of  the  Piegan  Clan.  During  his  younger  years,  he  enjoyed  boxing,  skiing, 
hunting  and  leather  craft,  as  well  as  traditional  arrow  throwing  games. 

His  parents;  sister,  Corine  Little  Light;  and  three  brothers,  Densen 
Other  Medicine,  Walter  and  Dohn  Onion,  preceded  Chet  in  death. 

Survivors  include  an  adopted  son,  Derry  Little  Light;  his  sisters, 
Lucille,  Ardena,  Dineen  and  Violet  Other  Medicine,  Avone  Dawes,  Sandra 
(David)  Bravo,  Sarah  (William)  House,  Louise  Three  Irons,  Laura  Pickett, 
Ramona  Falls  Down  and  Phyllis  (Merle)  Big  Medicine;  his  brothers.  Dames 
Onion,  Alvin  Oliver  Yarlott,  Alonzo  Ten  Bear,  Emmett,  Dohn  Paul  and  Robert 
Other  Medicine;  his  uncle,  David  Yarlott,  Sr.;  his  nephews  and  nieces, 

Bruce  and  Gerald  Little  Light,  Dr.,  Shannon  Other  Medicine,  Preston,  Pete 
and  Thomas  Onion,  Renee  and  Gloria  Little  Light,  Geraldine  LaPlant,  Dora 
Hugs,  Clara  Martinez,  Dora  Plenty  Hawk,  Elsie  Half,  Dohnann  Meeks, 

Dennifer  Onion,  Audrey  Dim,  Rochelle  and  Emery  Other  Medicine.  He  is  also 
survived  by  the  children  of  Elmer  Yarlott,  Sr.,  Rosaline  Morrison,  Winona 
and  Denny  Other  Medicine. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  13,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

December  17,  2002 

Genevieve  Walks  Knows  The  Ground 

ST.  XAVIER  - Genevieve  Walks  Knows  The  Ground,  46,  of  St.  Xavier,  went 
to  be  with  all  her  loved  ones  who  went  before  her,  Sunday,  Dec.  15,  2002, 
at  the  Billings  Deaconess  Hospital. 

Iishusshiwia,  "Plume  Woman,"  a name  given  to  her  by  her  late  great-uncle, 
Martin  He  Does  It,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1956,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of 
Charles  and  Annie  He  Does  It  Walks.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education 
in  Montana  and  Oklahoma.  She  worked  as  a certified  nurses'  aide. 


Genevieve  was  a member  of  the  St.  Xavier  Catholic  Church , Native 
American  Church,  Big  Horn  District  Hand  Game  Team,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a 
Child  of  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

She  married  Bryan  Knows  the  Ground,  Sr.  on  Nov.  9,  1979,  in  Billings, 
and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  St.  Xavier. 

Her  father,  Charles  Walks;  husband  Bryan  Knows  the  Ground,  Sr.;  seven 
brothers  and  sisters;  and  all  her  maternal  and  paternal  aunts  and  uncles 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Genevieve  was  a tender  and  loving  person  whose  sense  of  humor  was 
appreciated.  She  will  be  remembered  as  a generous  person  who  treasured  the 
love  and  talents  of  her  children  and  grandchildren . She  was  always  willing 
to  assist  a family  member  or  friend. 

She  leaves  a void  in  the  hearts  of  her  mother,  Annie  Walks;  her  children, 
Rosie,  Allen,  Bryan  "Babe"  Knows  Ground  and  Baby  Lace  Hill;  a special 
friend,  Dennis  Madill;  her  adopted  sons,  Everett  Walks,  Karl  Big  Hair, 
Allison  Bouyer,  Conrad  Stands  and  Karl  Spotted;  her  adopted  daughters, 

Kathy  Walks,  Vera  and  Alfredine  Crooked  Arm,  Sarah  (Clyde)  Red  Woman, 
Jennifer  (Bruce)  White,  Jr.,  Stella  Walks,  Sharon  Roehl  and  Mavis  Covers 
Up;  her  sisters,  Mary  (Vincent)  Crooked  Arm,  Irma  Jane  Moccasin,  Mary  Lucy 
Little  Light,  Brenda,  Vera,  Raphelle  and  Virginia  He  Does  It,  Helen  Old 
Coyote,  Rhoda  Bright  Wings,  Roselyn  Yellowmule,  Stella  Not  Afraid  and 
Susie  Walks  Over  Ice;  her  grandmothers,  Francis  and  Ruth  Back  Bone.  She 
was  also  known  as  "Kaala  Mom"  by  her  many  grandkids,  Isaiah,  Ie'shia, 
Taylor,  Cameron,  Tyril,  DeAndre,  Jonah  Dale,  Honor,  Pride,  Paris,  Bryan 
(Handsome),  III,  Stacey,  Wayne,  Timothy,  Shanna,  Delvin,  Charles,  Adelia 
Rae,  Vincent,  BloomingRose,  Arianna,  Whittni,  Karlan,  Karl,  III,  Marshae, 
Myers,  Jr.,  Varian,  Varina,  Georgette,  Tamara,  Woody  Joe,  Daniel,  Danielle, 
Leo,  Nia,  Sonny,  Katelyn  and  Erin;  and  her  great-grandson,  Tomas  Wyatt. 

She  is  also  survived  by  the  He  Does  It,  Walks,  Hill,  Reed,  Hugs,  Little 
Owl,  Takes  the  Gun,  Left  Hand,  Alden,  Back  Bone  and  Bends  families. 

With  tearful  eyes  and  broken  hearts  we  watched  her  fade  away.  Although 
we  loved  her  dearly  it  would  be  selfish  to  make  her  stay.  A golden  heart 
stopped  beating,  hard  working  hands  now  laid  to  rest;  God  broke  our  hearts 
to  prove  to  us  he  only  takes  the  best. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  18,  at  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at  the 
St.  Xavier  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Xavier 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  11,  2002 

Martin  'Marty  Keno'  Standing  Rock 

ROCKY  BOY  - Martin  "Marty  Keno"  Standing  Rock,  29,  who  had  worked  for 
Chippewa  Cree  Housing,  Stone  Child  College  and  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  and 
was  a student  at  Blackfeet  Community  College,  died  Sunday  in  Browning.  The 
coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause  of  death.  Funeral  services,  with 
traditional  Indian  ceremony,  are  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Russell  Standing 
Rock  home  in  Rocky  Boy,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and 
Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

He  was  a 1992  graduate  of  Rocky  Boy  High  School. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Russell  Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy;  his 
mother,  Eloise  Baptiste  of  Pendleton,  Ore.;  brothers  Brian,  Duane,  Boose, 
Toto,  Joe  and  Terrence,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters  Marvina,  Kisser,  Sister 
Standing  Rock  and  ShelleyDenny,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  his  grandmother, 

Jenny  LaSalle  of  Rocky  Boy. 

William  'Sonny'  Still  Smoking 

BROWNING  - William  "Sonny"  Still  Smoking,  71,  a laborer,  died  of  natural 
causes  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Browning. 

Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  Curtis  Smith,  Diana  Fields,  Kenneth 


Still  Smoking,  Alma  Faye  Chippewa,  Pauline  Sure  Chief,  Carol  Douglas,  Ivan 
MacDonald  Sr.,  Lyle  MacDonald,  Jeffrey  MacDonald,  Joe  Still  Smoking,  James 
MacDonald,  Rosemary  MacDonald  and  Clifford  Still  Smoking,  all  of  whom  he 
raised . 

December  12,  2002 
Minerva  Big  Day 

CROW  AGENCY  - Minerva  Big  Day,  Baannaschixiiassaash  "Known  to  do  good 
beadwork,"  38,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away  Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  10,  2002, 
at  the  Crow  Agency  Nursing  Home. 

"Known  to  do  good  beadwork"  was  born  March  19,  1964,  in  Crow  Agency,  a 
daughter  of  Raymond  Big  Day,  Sr.  and  Lanette  Spotted.  She  received  her 
early  education  at  the  St.  Xavier  Catholic  Mission  School.  Attended  school 
at  Twin  Bridges  located  by  Butte  with  extended  family  members,  Randy 
Pretty  Weasel,  Paulett  Not  Afraid,  Marilyn  Not  Afraid  and  Raymond  Big  Day, 
Jr.,  and  completed  her  education  at  Seeley  Lake. 

She  was  an  independent  person  who  lived  a simple  life.  She  enjoyed 
socializing  with  her  friends  and  family.  She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Piegan  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Ricky  Don  Stops;  her  father,  Raymond 
Big  Day,  Sr.;  her  grandfather,  Cyril  Not  Afraid;  her  sisters,  Billie 
(Hubert)  Two  Leggin,  Mary  (Mike)  Long  Roach,  Cheryl  (Edward)  Eastman, 
Michaelyn  (Robin)  Iron,  Susette  Nanto,  Donna  (Gavin)  Jefferson,  Geraldine 
(Pete)  Schinderline,  Fredia  Bird  Hat,  Barbara  and  Aleen  BirdHat  and  Rena 
Faye  Blaine;  her  brothers,  Raymond  (Jenny)  Big  Day,  Jr.,  Collins  Big  Day, 
Earl  and  Tim  BirdHat,  David  Blaine,  Sr.,  Gene  Dreamer,  Charles  Blaine, 
Donovan  and  John  BullinSight,  III,  Daniel  Dreamer  and  Leland  McConnell; 
her  adopted  brother,  Maynard  Crooked  Arm;  her  adopted  sister,  Meann  Smith; 
her  adopted  grandfather,  Pius  Crooked  Arm;  her  aunts,  Linda  (Grant) 
Bulltail,  Doris  (Lee)  Plain  Feather,  Evelyne  (James)  Limpy  and  Elizabeth 
(Ruben)  Stewart;  her  uncles,  Garrett  and  Donald  Door,  Kenneth  (Barbara) 
Spotted,  John  (Carol)  Bullinsight,  Buster  (Elise)  Leider  and  Joseph 
(Lorraine)  Bear  Cloud;  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

We  all  live  our  life  the  way  we  want  to  live.  We  choose  our  way  of  life, 
sometimes  we  live  a hard  life  and  we  go  through  obstacles  but  we  learn  not 
to  give  up.  Minerva  never  gave  up.  She  used  her  will  power  to  live  harder 
and  longer.  That  is  how  Minerva  lived  and  her  way  of  life  is  that  she 
lived  a simple  life.  She  made  sure  that  her  life  was  never  complicated  and 
learned  to  live  freely.  She  knew  that  she  had  a family  that  cared  for  her 
but  she  did  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Things  had  to  be  done  her  way  and  it 
had  to  be  her  way  only.  You  could  never  tell  her  what  to  do  because 
Minerva  was  a very  independent  and  very  stubborn  person.  We  as  family 
members  respected  her,  accepted  her  way  of  living  and  who  she  was.  She  is 
going  to  be  greatly  missed  by  her  family  members  and  especially  her  close 
friends,  who  are  Wilamina  Big  Medicine,  Khristy  Alden,  Jenny  Bravo,  Emily 
Pretty  Weasel,  Kathy  Walks,  Dora  Falls  Down,  Misty  Kellum,  Constance 
Stewart  and  Cary  Grant  Rides  The  Horse. 

Minerva  has  suffered  long  enough;  she  has  gone  home  to  be  with  our 
Father  in  heaven,  where  she  is  rejoicing  with  other  family  members  that 
have  passed  on  to  be  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

We  will  deeply  miss  Minerva.  That  smile,  that  laughter  and  those  jokes 
that  she  expressed.  Minerva  had  a great  sense  of  humor. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  all  that  helped  and  cared  for 
Minerva  when  she  needed  help  and  for  those  that  were  there  for  her.  I know 
she  is  looking  down  at  all  of  us  and  is  missing  us,  but  she  is  at  a better 
place  and  is  starting  a new  life  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 

We  love  you  and  we  will  miss  you. 

FAREWELL  SISTER,  'TIL  WE  MEET  AGAIN. 

MAY  YOU  REST  IN  PEACE. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  13,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 


"RE : Response  to  Delphine  Red  Shirt"  

Date:  Saturday,  December  14,  2002  12:22  AM 

From:  "Edward  Gould  Burton"  <genealogy@CLEARWATERPEACE.ORG> 

Sub j : Delphine  Red  Shirt  (copy  of  letter  to  Courant) 

Mailing  List:  Indian  Heritage  <INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV.  INDIANA.  EDU> 

Ms.  Red  Shirt  is  an  authentic  Oglala  person,  and  protests  that 
persons  she  sees  labeled  as  Pequots  and  such  'are  not  Indians' 
because  the  look  too  White  or  look  too  Black. 

She  is  of  a tribe  that  was  at  war  with  the  US  little  more  than  100 
years  ago,  the  Little  Big  Horn/Greasy  Grass  and  all  that.  Back  East 
the  Pequot  Tribe  and  the  Narragansett  Tribe  had  already  suffered 
terribly  in  wars  toward  the  end  of  the  1600' s,  victims  of  the  Euro 
tactic  of  divide  and  conquer.  That  was  325  and  more  years  ago.  Four 
times  as  many  generations  ago.  Ms.  Red  Shirt  should  look  closely  at 
the  New  England  Tribes,  for  in  their  faces  she  will  see  what  the 
Oglala  will  look  like  by  the  year  2228. 

The  Tribes  were  from  earliest  times  usually  hospitable  to  washed  up 
shipwrecked  fisherman;  and  after  the  Euro  invasion,  freed  Blacks,  and 
Whites  who  preferred  the  Indian  lifestyle  were  also  welcome.  Tribes 
were  political  entities.  "Race"  as  such  was  unknown  to  the  Eastern 
Woodlands.  The  concept  of  "race"  was  taught  to  Indians  by  Euros,  and 
race  is  a very  nasty  and  phoney  sort  of  classification.  The  long  term 
result  of  those  events  was  that  the  genetic  pool  of  original 
inhabitants  was  admixed  with  Euro  and  Black.  In  Alaska  I have  seen 
the  terrible  confusion  when  disease  kills  off  everyone  of  the  clan 
into  which  you  were  supposed  to  marry,  and  leaves  as  an  eligible 
partner  only  someone  from  the  clan  you  are  not  supposed  to  marry 
into.  Disease  and  war  can  create  a situation  in  which  there  simply  is 
no  one  left  of  the  opposite  sex  in  your  age  group  in  your  village, 
and  a marriage  partner  must  be  found  elsewhere.  It  does  not  follow 
that  those  in  question  are  no  longer  a tribe.  A tribe  is  an  Indian 
political  and  Indian  family  thing,  not  a race  thing. 

The  entire  reason  that  equal  protection  of  the  law  does  not  entitled 
a White  person  to  Indian  benefits  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  plain  that  Indian  is  a political 
classification.  It  is  not  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  on 
which  tax  exemptions  and  appropriations  are  extended  to  Indians;  it 
is  a political  classification,  and  survives  because  it  is  a political 
classification  (arising  from  the  fact  of  war  and  expropriation 
involving  those  who  were  here  10,000  years  and  more  before  the  Euros; 
Indians  are  the  previous  owners,  not  members  of  the  new  owner's 
family).  If  Indian  is  a 'race'  classification,  then  equal  protection 
applies  and  bye  bye  tax  exemptions  and  special  budgets. 

I also  find  it  interesting  that  one  may  claim  German-American 
ancestry,  Italian-American  ancestry,  English-American  ancestry,  or 
Portuguese-American  ancestry,  one,  several,  or  all,  and  no  will  cross 
examine  you  as  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  that  claim;  they  take 
your  word  for  it.  If  one  has  a smidgen  of  Black,  however,  one  tends 
to  be  called  Black.  A smidgen  of  Black  equals  Black;  it  is  curious  in 
my  mind  why  it's  not  a majority  vote  for  White.  But  say  that  your 
ancestors  include  Indians,  and  the  race  experts  not  jailed  at 
Nuremburg  pull  out  their  color  charts  and  demand  paperwork  nobody 
issued  three  hundred  years  ago.  America's  sense  of  race  is  nearer  to 
that  of  a historical  Central  European  country,  than  it  is  to  Indian. 

It  is  a rotten  shame  when  a fine  and  well-educated  Indian  lady  buys 
into  that  claptrap.  Blood  quotient  is  a conqueror's  tool  designed 
over  time  to  eliminate  the  Indian  from  political  America,  and  cause 
the  Tribes  slowly  to  depopulate  themselves.  Love  and  lust  will  doom 
any  'race.'  It  need  not  doom  a nation,  be  that  nation  a tribe,  or  the 


US  itself. 


"RE ; Indian  Beneficiaries  deserve  Accountability"  
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Guest  Opinion:  Indian  beneficiaries  deserve  federal  accountability 
By  NEAL  A.  McCALEB 

Formerly  of  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
Sunday,  December  15,  2002 

Throughout  our  nation's  history,  the  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  American  Indians  has  left  a troubling  and  contentious 
legacy  that  continues  to  this  day.  A feeling  of  hopelessness  on  many 
reservations  - where  unemployment  is  often  staggering  and  the  associated 
ills  of  alcoholism  and  lawlessness  spiral  out  of  control  - underscore  this 
climate  of  mistrust.  Tribal  leaders  struggle  to  cope  in  this  difficult 
environment,  presiding  over  marginal  economies  in  remote  locations. 
Fractionated  interests 

Many  tribes  and  individual  tribal  members  build  economies  utilizing  land 
and  natural  resources  held  in  trust  on  their  behalf  by  the  government.  Yet, 
the  management  of  individual  land-based  trust  accounts  has  grown 
increasingly  difficult  over  the  past  decades  as  new  generations  of  account 
holders  arise,  creating  complicated,  fractionated  interests  of  Indian 
allotments.  In  some  cases,  ownership  shares  of  these  properties  can  be 
measured  by  the  10-thousandth  or  less  - a mind-boggling  prospect  to  the 
average  American,  yet  it  is  a reality  that  contributes  to  confusion  and 
even  the  stagnation  of  economic  goals  in  Indian  country. 

As  the  task  of  overseeing  the  Indian  trust  has  become  more  complex, 
however,  the  federal  government's  management  structure  has  remained  more 
or  less  intact.  But  this  month,  the  Interior  Department  has  taken  a bold 
step  to  move  Indian  trust  management  into  a new  era,  with  increased 
accountability,  new  checks  and  balances  to  protect  Indian  interests,  and 
better  access  at  the  local  level  for  tribal  and  individual  Indian  trust 
beneficiaries . 

Reform  task  force 

Through  this  major  initiative  to  reorganize  the  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians, 
the  department  is  building  on  a strong,  productive  and  ongoing  dialogue 
with  tribal  leaders.  Over  most  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  the 
department  held  more  than  45  meetings  with  tribal  leaders  on  this  subject 
and  participated  in  a joint  tribal/DOI  task  force  on  Indian  trust  reform 
at  locations  throughout  Indian  country.  During  that  time,  we  have 
collected  more  than  5,500  pages  of  transcripts  and  dedicated  more  than  1, 
500  hours  of  senior  staff  time  to  these  meetings  alone.  As  a result,  the 
Indian  trust  management  plan  we  are  advancing  builds  upon  the  ideas  and 
concepts  that  were  generated  from  those  meetings  and  uses  what  we  learned 
during  recent  congressional  hearings  on  this  important  subject. 

The  plan  I have  developed  jointly  with  Special  Trustee  Donna  Erwin 
greatly  enhances  our  ability  to  provide  direct  and  efficient  services  to 
Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  The  plan  dedicates  the  personnel  and  the 
necessary  resources  to  streamline  beneficiary  services.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  preserved  our  emphasis  on  tribal  contracting  and  compacting  to 
deliver  many  trust-related  services.  The  plan  preserves  the  existing  staff 
and  monetary  resources  of  BIA  and  OST. 

Encouraging  economic  development 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  plan  is  its 


emphasis  on  economic  development  - creating  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Interior  for  American  Indian  economic  development.  As  we 
learned  during  our  historic  summit  meeting  in  Phoenix  this  past  September, 
tribes  who  best  utilize  their  strengths  and  resources  have  the  best 
opportunity  for  success.  It  is  the  federal  government's  responsibility,  in 
its  role  as  trustee,  to  do  its  utmost  to  encourage  economic  development  in 
Indian  country. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  a moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  introduce 
a new  level  of  accountability  to  Indian  trust  management.  A federal  court 
that  has  taken  up  the  issue  of  trust  fund  accounting  requires  the 
department  to  submit  a strategic  plan  on  the  matter  by  Ian.  6.  This 
deadline  leaves  no  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  any  legislative  elements  of 
reform.  The  department  has  now  taken  action  to  the  greatest  extent  allowed 
under  our  current  statutory  framework. 

The  blueprint  we  have  developed  is  a foundation  of  our  strategic  plan  to 
perform  an  historical  accounting  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
individual  trust  accounts  now  on  the  books.  This  organizational  blueprint 
strengthens  management  accountability  while  focusing  on  the  efficient 
delivery  of  trust  services. 

As  you  have  read  in  the  pages  of  this  newspaper,  I will  retire  from 
public  service  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I am  proud  of  the  Herculean 
effort  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  improving  the  management  of  the 
Indian  trust  and  salute  tribal  leaders  for  their  guidance  in  the  creation 
of  this  plan.  It  represents  the  dedication  of  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and 
the  senior  management  team  of  the  department,  but  would  not  be  possible 
without  our  continued  partnership  and  consultation  with  tribal  leadership. 
Neal  A.  McCaleb  is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Montana  Standard  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Eagle  study  raises  ANWR  concerns 
MIGRATION: 

Young  golden  eagles  summer  on  the  Arctic  coastal  plain,  research  finds. 

By  Mary  Pemberton 
The  Associated  Press 
December  16,  2002 

Young  golden  eagles  migrating  for  the  first  time  don't  return  to  their 
birthplace  in  Denali  National  Park  and  Preserve  in  central  Alaska,  but 
summer  instead  in  oil-rich  areas  in  the  Arctic. 

The  surprise  finding  was  part  of  a $250,000,  four-year  study  funded  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  track  for  the 
first  time  the  migration  routes  of  Alaska's  golden  eagles. 

The  results  of  the  study  again  raise  concerns  about  oil  development  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope  and  in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska , and 
about  the  increased  pressure  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  drilling. 

"We  are  really  afraid  we  will  lose  what's  special  about  the  western 
Arctic  before  we  even  understand  what  is  there,"  said  Sara  Chapell, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Sierra  Club  in  Alaska. 

After  wintering  in  the  south,  the  young  eagles  headed  north,  bypassing 
the  6 million-acre  national  park  and  flying  another  450-600  miles  to 
summer  on  the  Arctic  coastal  plain.  A few  ended  up  near  the  Alaska  Range 
in  the  Interior  or  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  south  of  Anchorage,  but  most 
flew  north. 

"They  were  all  across  the  North  Slope,"  said  Carol  Mclntrye,  a 44-year- 


old  wildlife  biologist  at  Denali  who  has  been  studying  eagles  since  1987. 
The  park  is  home  to  at  least  100  breeding  pairs  of  golden  eagles. 

Golden  eagles  weigh  8-12  pounds  and  have  gold  and  buff-colored  feathers 
on  the  crown  and  nape  of  the  neck.  They  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  have  been  protected  in  the  United  States  since 
1963. 

McIntyre  said  in  1997  and  1999  tiny  Teflon  backpacks  containing  small 
satellite  transmitters  costing  $2,500  each  were  attached  to  the  backs  of 
45  golden  eagles  just  prior  to  their  first  migration. 

Weights  and  measurements  were  taken  on  the  young  birds  before  they  left 
their  nests  in  late  Duly  to  mid-August.  The  eagles  didn't  depart  Denali 
until  late  September  and  early  October,  a time  when  the  parents  continue 
to  feed  and  protect  them  and  the  young  practice  their  flying  and  hunting 
skills. 

McIntyre  and  Michael  Collopy,  a former  USGS  scientist  who  now  is 
department  chairman  of  Environmental  and  Resource  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  in  Reno,  tracked  the  birds  as  they  flew  south  from 
central  Alaska,  wintering  anywhere  from  southern  Canada  to  northern  Mexico. 

Twelve  of  the  45  eagles  survived  their  first  year,  often  migrating  more 
than  5,000  miles.  Most  of  those  that  died  starved,  but  some  also  were  hit 
by  cars,  electrocuted  by  power  lines,  accidentally  poisoned  and  shot, 
McIntyre  said. 

McIntyre  said  the  young  eagles  probably  bypass  Denali  because  the  park's 
adult  eagles  would  drive  them  off.  Their  Arctic  destination  holds  a wealth 
of  immature  waterfowl,  Arctic  ground  squirrels  and  caribou  calves  that 
make  easy  prey  for  the  inexperienced  hunters. 

McIntyre  worries  that  golden  eagles,  which  are  much  less  tolerant  of 
human  beings  than  bald  eagles,  won't  be  able  to  adapt  to  increased 
development  in  the  wilderness,  whether  it's  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  or 
wintering  grounds  in  Canada,  northeastern  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 

North  and  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Kansas  and  New  Mexico. 

"We  are  kind  of  choking  them  out  of  where  they  live,"  she  said. 

Collopy  is  most  concerned  about  changes  caused  by  recent  wildfires  in 
the  West.  The  fires  in  the  area  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains  are  killing  the  sagebrush,  which  is  being  replaced  by  exotic 
weeds,  particularly  cheatgrass  from  Europe  and  Asia. 

Without  sagebrush,  there  are  no  jackrabbits  --  the  golden  eagles'  main 
food,  Collopy  said. 

Drilling  for  oil  in  the  Alaska  refuge  is  a key  part  of  the  Bush 
administration  energy  plan,  which  likely  has  a better  chance  of  passing 
next  session  when  Republicans  control  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Bush  administration,  meanwhile,  has  called  for  increased  exploration 
in  the  23  million-acre  oil  reserve,  designated  in  1923  specifically  for 
oil  development.  The  USGS  said  in  May  the  reserve  has  four  times  as  much 
oil  as  previously  estimated. 

In  Dune,  several  oil  companies  successfully  bid  to  lease  579,269  acres 
in  the  NPR-A.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  plans  two  more  lease  sales  in 
the  next  four  years. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Open  Letter  to  Ray  Halbritter"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  12:35:30  -0500 
From:  "Dohn  Finlay"  <finlayjn@sympatico.ca> 

Sub j : letter  to  the  editor 
<To:  <gars@nanews.org> 

To  the  editor; 

What  follows  is  an  "open  letter"  which  was  surface  mailed  to  Ray 
Halbritter,  CEO  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  on  September  12. 

I was  at  Oneida  as  a member  of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  to  assist  in 
efforts  to  reduce  the  potential  for  violence. 

This  letter  comes  from  one  individual  who  spent  time  there  and  not  from 
CPT.  The  author  claims  no  unique  expertise  in  this  situation,  rather  it  is 
a reflection  of  his  insights  and  experiences  gained  through  interaction 


with  both  the  native  and  non-native  communities  on  and  near  the 
traditional  Oneida  territory. 

John  Finlay 

131  Hinks  St.  Box  2145 
Walkerton,  Ontario 
519-881-1399  (home) 

519-889-1399  (cell) 
finlayjn@sympatico.ca 

Dear  Mr.  Halbritter; 

I spent  three  weeks  in  the  Oneida  area  of  New  York  during  September,  and 
have  recently  returned  for  another  two  weeks.  I have  spoken  with  many 
people  in  the  City  of  Oneida  itself,  including  the  mayor,  the  police  chief 
and  ministerial  members  of  the  community. 

I have  also  worshipped,  celebrated,  eaten,  talked,  and  worried  with 
those  who  describe  themselves  as  the  traditional  Haudenasaunee  and  live  on 
the  32-acre  plot  of  ancestral  land. 

During  my  time  here,  and  also  my  time  between  trips  here,  I have  learned 
about  the  Great  Law  of  Peace  and  its  importance  as  a foundation  of  what  we 
call  our  common  approach  to  democratic  principles.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  turbulent  times  in  which  we  live  would  be  much  less  so  if 
the  principles  of  Righteousness,  Health,  and  Power  as  described  in  the 
Great  Law  were  the  ones  which  guided  our  thoughts  and  actions  in  personal, 
local,  and  even  international  matters. 

Whatever  your  designs  may  be  for  that  particular  small  piece  of  land, 
and  however  you  may  choose  to  describe  some  of  the  people  who  continue  to 
live  there;  thus  far  you  seem  to  have  missed  the  point.  None  of  the  chosen 
descriptors  used  to  vilify  those  people  which  I have  heard  and/or  read, 
except  possibly  one,  match  what  I have  experienced.  That  one  being 
dissidents . 

Indeed,  they  are  uncomfortable  with  the  direction  which  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  has  taken  and  are  willing  to  say  so.  That  taking 
a position  opposed  to  yours  would  justify  eliminating  their  status,  rights 
and  privileges  as  Oneida  is  only  comparable  to  your  country's  actions 
toward  the  so-called  war  combatants  in  Afghanistan. 

Thus  far  you  have  managed  to  arrest  and  spirit  away  (many  people  I know 
would  say  kidnap)  one  person  and  then  coerce  her  into  leaving  her  home  so 
it  could  be  demolished.  So  much  for  the  Great  Law  and  its  principles. 

I belong  to,  but  do  not  speak  for,  an  organization  which  your  director 
of  communication  at  one  point  effectively  described  as  "dupes".  Surely 
someone  with  his  education  and  purported  expertise  could  do  better  than 
that.  Perhaps  though,  the  seductive  power  of  avarice  has  addled  his  mind 
as  completely  as  those  who  leave  your  Turning  Stone  facility  with 
literally  nothing  because  they  gambled  until  the  casino  owned  even  the  car 
they  arrived  in. 

The  main  point  which  has  seemed  to  escape  you  so  far  is  that,  no  matter 
how  much  those  who  remain  on  the  ancestral  territory  may  be  worried  or 
afraid  about  pending  actions  undertaken  at  your  behest  by  your  "Men's 
Council,"  or  "Tribal  Court,"  or  your  entirely  non-native  Nation  Police 
Force,  they  still  do  not  fear  you.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  all  still 
love  you.  They  pray  for  you  daily  around  the  Prayer  Circle. 

You  are  not  an  item  of  ridicule,  scorn,  or  hatred,  and  never  will  be. 
Those  people  are  your  family  in  that  they  are  your  aunt  and  first  cousins, 
and  they  care  for  you.  The  actions  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
may  have  bent,  bruised,  and  assaulted  their  dignity  and,  to  some  extent 
their  bodies,  but  their  hearts  remain  loyal  and  honest  and  that's  where 
they  keep  their  feelings  toward  you. 

Have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  what  you  know  is  right  Ray. 

I spent  three  weeks  in  the  Oneida  area  of  New  York  during  September,  and 
have  recently  returned  for  another  two  weeks.  I have  spoken  with  many 
people  in  the  City  of  Oneida  itself,  including  the  mayor,  the  police  chief 
and  ministerial  members  of  the  community. 

I have  also  worshipped,  celebrated,  eaten,  talked,  and  worried  with 
those  who  describe  themselves  as  the  traditional  Haudenasaunee  and  live  on 
the  32-acre  plot  of  ancestral  land. 


During  my  time  here,  and  also  my  time  between  trips  here,  I have  learned 
about  the  Great  Law  of  Peace  and  its  importance  as  a foundation  of  what  we 
call  our  common  approach  to  democratic  principles.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  turbulent  times  in  which  we  live  would  be  much  less  so  if 
the  principles  of  Righteousness,  Health,  and  Power  as  described  in  the 
Great  Law  were  the  ones  which  guided  our  thoughts  and  actions  in  personal, 
local,  and  even  international  matters. 

Whatever  your  designs  may  be  for  that  particular  small  piece  of  land, 
and  however  you  may  choose  to  describe  some  of  the  people  who  continue  to 
live  there;  thus  far  you  seem  to  have  missed  the  point.  None  of  the  chosen 
descriptors  used  to  vilify  those  people  which  I have  heard  and/or  read, 
except  possibly  one,  match  what  I have  experienced.  That  one  being 
dissidents . 

Indeed,  they  are  uncomfortable  with  the  direction  which  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  has  taken  and  are  willing  to  say  so.  That  taking 
a position  opposed  to  yours  would  justify  eliminating  their  status,  rights, 
and  privileges  as  Oneida  is  only  comparable  to  your  country's  actions 
toward  the  so-called  war  combatants  in  Afghanistan. 

Thus  far  you  have  managed  to  arrest  and  spirit  away  (many  people  I know 
would  say  kidnap)  one  person  and  then  coerce  her  into  leaving  her  home  so 
it  could  be  demolished.  So  much  for  the  Great  Law  and  its  principles. 

I belong  to,  but  do  not  speak  for,  an  organization  which  your  director 
of  communication  at  one  point  effectively  described  as  "dupes".  Surely 
someone  with  his  education  and  purported  expertise  could  do  better  than 
that.  Perhaps  though,  the  seductive  power  of  avarice  has  addled  his  mind 
as  completely  as  those  who  leave  your  Turning  Stone  facility  with 
literally  nothing  because  they  gambled  until  the  casino  owned  even  the  car 
they  arrived  in. 

The  main  point  which  has  seemed  to  escape  you  so  far  is  that,  no  matter 
how  much  those  who  remain  on  the  ancestral  territory  may  be  worried  or 
afraid  about  pending  actions  undertaken  at  your  behest  by  your  "Men's 
Council,"  or  "Tribal  Court,"  or  your  entirely  non-native  Nation  Police 
Force,  they  still  do  not  fear  you.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  all  still 
love  you.  They  pray  for  you  daily  around  the  Prayer  Circle. 

You  are  not  an  item  of  ridicule,  scorn,  or  hatred,  and  never  will  be. 
Those  people  are  your  family  in  that  they  are  your  aunt  and  first  cousins, 
and  they  care  for  you.  The  actions  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
may  have  bent,  bruised,  and  assaulted  their  dignity  and,  to  some  extent 
their  bodies,  but  their  hearts  remain  loyal  and  honest  and  that's  where 
they  keep  their  feelings  toward  you. 

Have  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  what  you  know  is  right  Ray. 

John  Finlay 
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EPA  appraised  of  tribal  fisheries  situation 
12/12/02 
by  Gary  King 

Unable  to  meet  effluent  standards  for  discharging  water  to  St.  Croix 
River,  the  St.  Croix  Tribe  has  trucked  more  than  4 million  gallons  of 
water  to  a treatment  facility  in  Superior  during  past  year;  options  being 
studied 

DANBURY  - The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  been  appraised  of  the 
St.  Croix  Tribe's  struggle  to  meet  pollution  standards  with  the  water  they 
are  discharging  from  its  year-old  fisheries  operation.  Pete  Prusak  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  said  his  department  has  contacted  the 


federal  agency  to  let  them  know  of  the  ongoing  failure  by  the  fisheries  to 
meet  effluent  standards  in  the  water  disharged  after  it  is  used  to  raise 
yellow  perch  for  mass  marketing.  "We've  contacted  the  EPA  just  to  get  them 
up  to  speed  on  all  the  facts/'  Prusak  said.  "They  are  involved  and  they 
are  concerned."  According  to  original  plans  for  the  fisheries,  water,  once 
it  is  used  to  raise  the  fish,  was  to  be  discharged  into  the  nearby  St. 
Croix  River.  The  river,  however,  is  categorized  as  an  'outstanding 
resource, ’ and  under  that  classification,  demands  "extremely  stringent 
effluent  limits,"  according  to  Prusak.  Currently  the  DNR  has  been  involved 
in  what  Prusak  described  as  an  "informal  enforcement  process,"  with  the 
tribe.  It  involves  going  through  the  violation  notices  and  looking  at 
possible  modifications  that  could  remedy  the  problem  in  filtering  the 
water  for  discharge.  The  tribe  has  until  Dec.  20  to  respond  to  the  DNR  in 
writing  with  a plan  to  remedy  the  situation.  Two  options  have  been 
discussed,  Prusak  said.  Upgrading  the  present  facility  and  continue  with 
the  original  plan  to  discharge  to  the  St.  Croix  River  - or  going  to  a land 
disposal  type  of  discharge  of  the  water.  A land  disposal  would  create  the 
need  for  a site  and  a seepage  cell,  not  unlike  that  of  many  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  operated  by  municipalities.  One  option,  he  said, 
would  be  to  cease  production,  particularly  if  there  was  no  long-term 
solution  planned. 

Full  production  by  spring  Dave  LaBomascus,  hired  this  past  Dune  as  the 
new  operations  manager  for  the  facility,  said  he  doesn't  expect  the 
fisheries  to  hit  full  production  until  late  spring  or  early  summer  of  2003 
Full  production,  according  to  initial  plans,  is  the  growing  of  2.2  million 
pounds  of  yellow  perch  and  1.1  million  pounds  of  Atlantic  salmon  each  year 
Thus  far  the  facility  has  been  able  to  produce  enough  perch  to  sell  to  the 
Adventures  restaurant  in  Siren  and  to  serve  at  the  tribe's  St.  Croix 
Casino  in  Turtle  Lake.  A consultant  has  been  working  with  the  tribe  on 
possible  solutions.  Like  any  new  aquaculture  facility,  LaBomascus  said,  it 
takes  time  to  reach  full  production. 

Primary  problem  Prusak  said  the  water  being  discharged  from  the  plant  is 
meeting  the  biological  standards  for  discharge  to  the  river,  including  all 
toxic  and  metal  standards,  but  not  the  concentration  standards  for 
dissolved  solutes  such  as  nitrates,  phosphates  and  chloride.  Salt  used  in 
the  raising  of  fish,  while  beneficial  to  the  process,  is  creating  some  of 
the  concentrations  raising  concerns.  There  are  no  problems  with  the  fish 
being  raised,  Prusak  noted. 

Flauling  discharged  water  Because  water  cannot  legally  be  discharged  to 
the  St.  Croix  River  the  tribe  has  transported  4.3  million  gallons  of  water 
from  its  fisheries  north  of  Danbury  to  the  City  of  Superior's  Wastewater 
Treatment  plant  this  past  year.  That  facility  treats  the  water  and 
discharges  it  into  the  Lake  Superior  Bay.  The  plant  is  charging  the  tribe 
$8.16  per  1,000  gallons,  according  to  Safety  and  pretreatment  Coordinator 
Diane  Thompson.  That  involves  six  tanker  loads  a day  - Monday  through 
Sunday.  "Right  now  they  bring  us  more  water  than  normal  because  of  an 
evaporator  that  isn't  up  and  running,"  Thompson  said.  "The  plan  is 
apparently  to  evaporate  (the  effluent)  and  make  the  waste  into  a 
fertilizer."  That  fertilizer  could  then  be  sold,  Thompson  noted. 

More  construction?  It  could  take  more  construction  at  the  plant  to 
provide  the  extra  filtration  in  order  to  discharge  into  the  river,  Prusak 
said.  "It's  going  to  be  a long  time  in  my  mind,  but  I don't  know  yet  what 
their  plan  is."  Prusak  said  until  that  time,  the  DNR  will  be  working 
closely  with  the  tribe  in  resolving  the  issue.  "We  want  them  to  be 
successful,"  Prusak  said.  "Everybody  does.  But  they've  got  to  protect  the 
environment  and  I believe  they  are  committed  to  doing  that." 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Inter-County  Leader/Frederic,  WI. 

"RE : URGENT:  Attack  on  Bamaca  Family"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  09:24:08  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Carter  Camp  <cartercamp(3yahoo . com 
Sub j : THIS  IS  TRUELY  URGENT!  ! 

Urgent  Message  & Call  to  Action  from  Dennifer  Harbury 


Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

[Editorial  Comment:  Dust  an  Old  Man  has  spoken  of  this  very  sort 

of  terrorism  many  times.  This  newsletter  has 
warned  of  the  deathsquads  trained  in  Ft.  Benning 
at  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security 
Cooperation  (WHISC),  formerly  U.S.  Army  School 
of  the  Americas.  This  is  a call  for  you  to  sit 
down  and  write  a letter  to  your  congressional 
representative.  Either  that,  or  accept  the  fact 
your  silence  is  seen  as  tacit  approval  by  those 
who  perpetuate  this  program  of  shame.] 

Ah-ho  my  Relations, 

We  really  need  to  respond  to  this  plea.  Dennifer  Harbury  does  not 
say  these  things  unless  her  life  is  in  danger.  These  ndn  people  are 
being  hunted  in  the  dark...  a call  or  letter  or  fax  from  us  can  shine 
some  light  on  what  they  are  doing.  I am  once  more  asking  all  of  you 
to  do  what  you  can  to  save  these  poor  people  from  being  killed.  Even 
if  you've  called  once  please  do  so  again...  and  spread  this  plea 
around  every  list  you  can.  We  need  to  generate  as  much  light  as  we 
possibly  can,  contact  politicians,  news  media  and  do  the  things  asked 
below.  THIS  IS  TRULY  URGENT!  Do  everything  you  can  today  my  friends. 

Carter  Camp 

Original  Message  

From:  Dennifer  Harbury 

Sent:  Sunday,  December  15,  2002  6:54  AM 

Dear  Friends... As  you  read  this  I am  heading  for  guatemala.  My 
family  has  been  attacked  there.  We  urgently  need  as  many  calls  as  you 
and  your  friends  can  possibly  make  to  the  Guatemalan  embassy  this 
week,  starting  Monday  morning. .. .THANKS. .. .Dennifer 
December  12,  2002 

EXTREMELY  URGENT  : ATTACK  ON  BAMACA  FAMILY 
Dear  Friends, 

I am  writing  to  ask  you  for  your  emergency  calls  for 
protection  for  my  family  down  in  Guatemala.  All  three  of  my  sisters 
in  law  have  been  threatened  and  one  was  badly  battered  a few  days 

ago  in  front  of  her  small  children.  She  is  now  in  hiding  with  her 

entire  family.  I am  leaving  for  Guatemala  in  a day  or  so  to  see 
work  with  the  MINUGUA  team  and  other  human  rights  groups;  and  to 
lodge  my  formal  protest  with  the  government.  The  army  knows 
everyone  is  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the  holidays,  and  they  are 

testing  the  waters  to  see  what  they  can  get  away  with  in  terms  of 

retaliation  against  my  family.  They  also  hope  that  given  the  Sept. 

11  backlash,  that  they  can  do  whatever  they  please  nowadays.  All 
this  is  happening  because  they  are  up  against  the  deadline  the 
Inter  American  Court  gave  them  for  complying  with  the  reparations 
order  in  Everardo's  case,  and  they  are  very,  very  angry.  I fear 
that  someone  is  going  to  be  killed  or  badly  hurt  if  there  is  not  an 
immediate  and  powerful  response  from  all  of  us.  Has  not  the 
Bamaca  family  suffered  enough? 

Ironically,  all  of  this  started  with  what  appeared  to 
be  a startling  victory.  A few  weeks  ago,  Copredeh  ,(  the 
government's  defense  lawyers  in  the  case),  called  us  to  say  that 
the  government  was  willing  to  pay  the  money  damages  award  ordered 
by  the  Inter-American  Court.  We  were  all  astounded  by  this  news, 
needless  to  say.  I have  always  assumed  that  it  would  take  me  twenty 
years  to  get  this  particular  government  to  comply  in  this 
particular  case.  The  Court,  of  course,  had  also  ordered  that 
Everardo's  body  be  returned  to  me,  and  that  the  Court's  findings 
and  fact  and  law  about  what  really  happened  be  published  in  the 
main  Guatemalan  newspapers.  But  when  we  asked  about  these  portions 
of  the  order,  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  time  for  discussion 
about  these  issues.  The  Copredeh  people  also  insisted  that  I arrive 


in  Guatemala  at  once  to  sign  the  papers,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  publicity.  This  caused  some  obvious  concern,  but  I did  go 
down,  and  met  with  both  the  family  and  Copredeh  lawyers.  We  decided 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  family's  safety,  we  would  keep  all  this 
secret  until  they  could  move  to  a more  protected  area.  We  were, 
frankly,  all  amazed  when  the  funds  were  actually  transferred  later 
that  week.  The  Guatemalan  government  has  paid  the  damages  in 
Everardo's  case. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  evidently  now  bent  on  making  us  pay  too. 

Some  of  the  reprisals  began  even  before  we  had  heard  from  the 
government . 

Several  months  ago,  my  sister  in  law  Alberta  Velasquez, 

Efrain's  half  sister,  reported  several  disturbing  incidents.  She 
and  her  family  had  fled  from  the  remote  finca  where  they  grew  up  as 
a result  of  the  army  repression  in  the  area.  They  have  lived 
quietly  in  a small  barrio  in  the  Capital  until  recently.  Then  the 
neighbors  began  to  report  that  armed  men  were  looking  for  her 
husband  and  asking  where  he  lived.  Friends  told  her  son  that  he 
should  hide,  that  a car  with  black  glass  windows  was  circling  the 
area,  and  had  asked  where  he  lived.  The  car  was  full  of  armed  men. 
Strangers  she  had  never  seen  before  began  speaking  loudly  in  the 
streets  about  the  Bamaca  case,  swearing  they  would  kill  any 
relatives  if  they  ever  found  them.  She  and  her  family  once  again  fled 
their  home,  and  are  now  in  a new  location. 

When  I was  in  Guatemala  two  weeks  ago,  I learned  that 
my  other  sister  in  law,  losefina  Bamaca  Velasquez,  had  also  fled 
her  home  as  well,  over  a month  ago.  Armed  men  had  broken  into  her 
small  hut  on  the  remote  finca  where  she  still  lived,  terrifying 
her,  and  searching  everywhere,  for  what  she  did  not  know.  Needless 
to  say,  a robbery  by  a large  group  of  well  armed  men  in  a tiny 
and  impoverished  peasant  community  is  very  unusual,  given  that  the 
residents  would  have  virtually  nothing  to  steal.  Such  assaults 
have  traditionally  been  politically  motivated  and  carried  out  by 
the  army  or  other  state  security  sectors. 

On  Wednesday,  December  11,  my  sister  in  law  Egidia 
Bamaca  Velasquez  was  attacked  in  her  home  in  a small  barrio  just 
outside  of  Malacatan.  Six  well  armed  men  wearing  ski  masks,  and 
bearing  guns  and  machetes  entered  her  house  and  beat  her  in  front  of 
her  children,  threatening  to  kill  her.  This  is  a very  tiny  and 
frail  woman  who  suffered  from  severe  malnutrition  for  most  of  her 
life.  The  style  of  the  attack  is  very  much  that  of  the  military. 

Once  again  they  tore  up  the  house,  searching  for  something,  and 
lamenting  that  they  had  not  found  it.  I presume  they  were  searching 
for  her  bank  book,  intending  to  take  away  the  very  funds  they 
had  just  been  forced  to  pay  in  reparations. 

Obviously,  the  military  is  furious  and  also  mortified 
by  the  payment  of  the  reparation  portion  of  the  award  and  now 
intends  to  seek  "vengeance" . They  know  that  the  best  way  to  hurt  me 
is  to  hurt  the  family.  They  also  wouldn't  mind  if  a "common 
criminal"  kidnapped  someone  to  take  the  money  back,  or  killed 
someone  to  "teach  me  a lesson".  I have  now  met  most  of  my  21  nieces 
and  nephews,  from  baby  Everardo,  two  years  old,  to  the  young 
adults.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  a brighter,  more 
talented  group  of  young  Mayans,  and  I am  so  pleased  to  think  that 
my  share  of  the  reparations  award  will  send  each  and  every  one  of 
them  to  the  University.  ( I signed  years  ago  to  give  all  of  my 
share  to  the  new  generation  and  will  honor  that  commitment.)  If 
they  live.  I could  , of  course,  try  to  bring  them  here,  and  will 
do  so  if  they  wish.  But  exile  was  not  part  of  the  Court's  concept 
of  justice  in  this  case;  and  Guatemala  has  already  lost  three 
generations  of  its  best  and  brightest,  either  to  the  death 
squads  or  as  refugees.  This  has  to  end. 


I will,  as  I say,  be  leaving  for  Guatemala  either 


Monday  on  Tuesday.  I have  notified  some  Congressional  offices,  but 
remain  concerned  that  the  army  may  try  to  arrest  me  or  charge  me 
with  "illegal  speech",  as  they  have  been  doing  with  so  many  other 
human  rights  leaders  recently.  It  is  the  new  fashion  to  bring 
charges  for  criminal  defamation,  incitement  to  riot,  or  even 
treason...  .as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Rigoberta  Menchu,  Rosario 
Pu,  Bruce  Harris,  and  many  others.  We  have  already  notified  the 
Court  that  the  family  needs  protection  at  once.  However,  your 
calls  to  the  Guatemalan  Embassy,  as  of  early  Monday  morning  and 
throughout  this  week,  are  the  most  important  of  all.  The  government 
needs  to  know  that  this  case  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that 
our  own  commitment  to  human  rights  for  all  people  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  They  are  waiting  to  evaluate  our  response.  Your  calls  will 
keep  people  alive  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  quite  literally. 

PLEASE  CALL  OR  WRITE  THE  GUATEMALAN  EMBASSY  AT  ONCE. 

TELEPHONE  : 202-745-4952 

ADDRESS  : 2220  R St.  NW  Washington  D.C.  20008 
EMAIL  : ambassador@g. . . 

Fax:  1 202  745  1908 
MESSAGE  : 

(1)  Please  tell  the  Guatemalan  government  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  acts  of  state  terrorism  and  reprisals  against  any 
persons  seeking  justice. 

(2)  We  demand  guarantees  of  safety  for  all  members  of  the  Bamaca 
family. 

(3)  We  demand  safe  passage  for  Dennifer  while  she  seeks  to 
protect  her  family. 

(4)  Should  there  be  further  actions  of  this  nature,  we  will  ask 
our  Congresspersons  to  move  for  the  extradition  of  military 
officers  implicated  in  the  drug  trade  in  Guatemala. 

(5)  If  this  is  how  Guatemala  respects  the  international  judicial 
system,  we  will  start  up  a campaign  to  have  Guatemala  expelled 
from  the  OAS. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  MAKE  CALLS  TO  CONGRESS  TO  ASK  THEM  TO  CONTACT  THE 
GUATEMALAN  GOVERNMENT  , PLEASE  DO  SO.  THE  SWITCHBOARD  NUMBER  IS 
202-224-3121. 

THANK  YOU,  EVERONE  FOR  YOUR  MANY  YEARS  OF  SOLIDARITY  AND  SUPPORT. 
ABRAZOS  3ENNIFER 

"RE : Lubicon:  Citizens  for  Public  Dustice"  

Date:  Thu,  12  Dec  2002  02:51:52  -0500 
From:  fol@tao.ca  <Friends  of  the  Lubicon> 

Sub j : Citizens  for  Public  Dustice  weigh  in  on  Lubicon  settlement 

Mailing  List:  FoL-L  <fol-l@lists.tao.ca> 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon 
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Etobicoke,  ON 
Canada,  M9A  4X4 
Tel:  416-763-7500 
Fax:  416-535-7810 
Email:  fol@tao.ca 
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December  11,  2002 

Attached  below  is  an  excellent  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Chretien 
regarding  settlement  of  Lubicon  Lake  Indian  Nation  land  rights  from  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Citizens  for  Public  Dustice.  Along  with 
sending  their  own  letter,  CPD  also  published  the  attached  article  in 
their  most  recent  newsletter  encouraging  their  members  across  Canada  to 
write  similar  letters  to  the  Prime  Minister. 


Nov.  26,  2002 

Right  Hon.  Dean  Chretien 
Prime  Minister 
Government  of  Canada 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0A6 

Dear  Mr.  Chretien: 

Our  organization  is  one  of  the  many  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
monitored  the  situation  of  the  Lubicon  Lake  First  Nation  for  many  years, 
as  one  of  Canada's  most  pressing  human  and  environmental  rights 
concerns.  We  are  writing  to  encourage  you  to  make  every  effort  possible 
to  resolve  this  longstanding  land  rights  dispute. 

We  are  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Lubicon  struggle  for  a just 
land  rights  settlement,  the  60-plus  years  of  failed  attempts  to  settle 
their  land  rights,  and  the  national  and  international  concerns  that  this 
tragic  situation  has  evoked.  Over  the  years,  we  have  covered  the  story 
many  times  in  our  publications  and  have  made  presentations  to  tribunals 
and  organizations  in  Alberta,  nationally  and  internationally  to  suggest 
ways  of  resolving  this  conflict.  There  are  two  articles  on  the  Lubicon 
campaign  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Aboriginal  issues  anthology.  Nation 
to  Nation:  Aboriginal  Sovereignty  and  the  Future  of  Canada,  published  by 
our  sister  organization,  the  Public  Justice  Resource  Centre.  We  have 
also  organized  public  events  across  Canada  to  inform  Canadians  about  the 
Lubicon  campaign. 

The  Lubicon  land  rights  case  has  remained  unsettled  for  far  too  long. 
This  has  become  a matter  of  national  and  international  human  rights 
embarrassment . You  wrote  to  the  Lubicon  nine  years  ago,  promising  to 
act  quickly  on  a land  settlement.  You  said  that  "time  is  wasting"  and 
that  it  was  "time  for  action",  and  that  you  considered  the  Lubicon  claim 
to  be  "a  priority." 

We  were  very  encouraged  by  the  slow  but  steady  progress  since  1998,  when 
Brad  Morse  was  appointed  as  a federal  negotiator  by  your  government  and 
the  Lubicon  land  claims  talks  resumed.  In  fact,  we  met  with  Mr.  Morse 
at  one  point  to  discuss  our  concerns  about  this  longstanding  Aboriginal 
rights  dispute  and  our  concern  that  a settlement  is  reached.  We  were 
pleased  to  report  to  our  members  across  Canada,  who  had  been  following 
this  situation  for  over  twenty  years,  that  a settlement  seemed  imminent. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  encouraged  by  reports  that  the  Lubicon  and 
your  government  have  reached  agreement  on  the  bilateral  issues  involving 
how  Lubicon  band  membership  is  to  be  determined,  as  well  as  on  details 
for  a new  community  at  Lubicon  Lake. 

You  have  made  clear  your  concern  for  the  plight  of  Canada's  Aboriginal 
people.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  leave  a legacy  by  which  your  years  of 
public  service  will  be  remembered.  Your  personal  values  and  goals,  and 
those  of  the  Lubicon,  mesh  well  at  this  critical  time.  We  believe  that  a 
settlement  can  be  reached  if  you  personally  ensure  that  the  remaining 
obstacles  are  cleared  away  and  that  a fair  settlement  is  reached. 

We  look  forward  to  your  personal  response  and  to  celebrating  a public 
justice  solution  for  the  Lubicon,  before  you  leave  office. 

Sincerely, 


Harry  D.  Kits 
Executive  Director,  CPU 


cc  Chief  B.  Ominayak,  Lubicon  Lake  First  Nation 

From  the  Catalyst,  published  by  Citizens  for  Public  Justice,  www.cpj.ca 
Lubicon  treaty  within  reach? 

If  Prime  Minister  Chretien  is  serious  about  leaving  a legacy  of  justice 
for  Aboriginal  people,  he  could  start  with  a settlement  between  the 
Lubicon  Lake  Indian  Nation  in  northern  Alberta  and  the  federal 
government . 

The  Lubicon  have  been  struggling  to  have  their  Aboriginal  land  rights 
recognized  for  63  years.  Their  saga  has  attracted  international 
attention,  with  Canada  being  condemned  for  its  treatment  of  the  band. 

Flowever,  there  are  cautious  grounds  for  optimism,  with  the  government 
and  the  Lubicon  recently  reaching  agreement  on  the  portion  of  a final 
settlement  agreement  that  deals  with  building  a new  community  for  the 
Lubicon  Nation.  This  breakthrough  clears  the  way  for  discussions  on 
other  outstanding  issues  like  economic  development,  compensation,  a 
trappers'  support  program,  and  other  elements  of  a final  settlement 
agreement.  The  Alberta  government  has  also  been  invited  to  join  the 
negotiations  to  discuss  reserve  lands,  wildlife  and  environmental 
management,  and  other  issues. 

If  the  government  has  the  will  to  settle  Lubicon  land  rights,  a 
settlement  should  be  possible  within  a relatively  short  time  frame. 

That's  why  Lubicon  supporters  are  urging  Prime  Minister  Chretien  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  resolving  Lubicon  land  rights  before  he  leaves 
office.  Letters  to  Mr.  Chretien  encouraging  him  to  push  for  a settlement 
are  still  needed.  For  more  information  on  what  Mr.  Chretien  promised  and 
how  to  encourage  him  to  keep  his  promises,  visit  the  Friends  of  the 
Lubicon  website,  www.tao.ca/~fol. 

* The  book  Nation  to  Nation:  Aboriginal  Sovereignty  and  the  Future  of 
Canada,  published  by  CPJ  ' s partner,  the  Public  Justice  Resource  Centre, 
contains  two  articles  on  the  Lubicon  campaign.  It's  available  from  the 
PJRC,  info(3publicjustice . ca,  for  $26.95. 
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Court:  B.C.  must  consult  First  Nations  in  transfer  of  Skeena  timber  licence 
Friday,  Dec.  13,  2002 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - The  provincial  government  has  been  ordered  to  consult 
with  northern  B.C.  First  Nations  affected  by  the  sale  of  bankrupt  Skeena 
Cellulose. 

In  a ruling  handed  down  Tuesday  in  Smithers,  B.C.,  Justice  David  Tysoe 
of  B.C.  Supreme  Court  accepted  a claim  by  Gitxsan  hereditary  chiefs  that 
they  must  be  consulted  about  resource  activities  on  their  traditional 
territory . 

The  10,000-member  Gitxsan  Nation  and  other  bands  claim  30,000  square 
kilometres  of  northwestern  British  Columbia  that  includes  Skeena 's 
provincial  timber  licence  area. 

Skeena,  which  was  rescued  by  the  B.C.  government  from  bankruptcy  in  1997, 
was  sold  last  spring  to  NWBC  Timber  and  Pulp  Co.  for  $6  million. 

The  company's  Prince  Rupert  pulp  mill  and  three  sawmills,  along  with  its 
logging  operations,  have  been  idle  for  more  than  a year. 

The  new  owners  plan  to  restart  the  mills  in  May,  preceded  by  renewed 
logging. 

The  government  approved  the  transfer  of  Skeena 's  licences  to  harvest 
Crown  timber  last  June,  prompting  the  Gitanyow  First  Nation  to  apply  for  a 


count  injunction.  It  wasn't  granted,  but  a hearing  was  scheduled  and  it 
took  place  in  September. 

Tysoe  ruled  the  First  Nations  have  a good  prima  facie  case  of  aboriginal 
rights  and  title  over  areas  covered  by  Skeena's  forest  licences,  and  that 
the  minister  of  forests  failed  to  consult  with  them  before  transferring 
the  rights  to  NWBC. 

The  minister,  he  ruled,  has  "a  legally  enforceable  duty"  to  consult  with 
First  Nations  in  good  faith  and  seek  "workable  accommodations"  between 
their  aboriginal  interests  and  the  short-  and  long-term  objectives  of  the 
Crown  to  manage  public  lands. 

A series  of  court  rulings,  most  recently  a B.C.  Appeal  Court  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Haida  Nation  and  forest  company  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  have  found 
First  Nations  must  be  consulted  about  activities  in  their  traditional 
territories  even  if  aboriginal  claims  have  not  been  confirmed. 

Despite  the  ruling,  Tysoe  did  not  quash  the  Skeena  timber  licence 
transfer.  He  adjourned  the  decision  but  left  the  door  open  for  First 
Nations  to  reapply  if  they  believe  the  minister  is  not  fulfilling  his  duty 
to  consult,  said  Gordon  Sebastian,  the  Gitxsan's  lawyer. 

NWBC  president  Dan  Veniez  said  the  ruling  does  not  throw  a wrench  into 
plans  to  reopen  Skeena. 

"This  doesn't  have  any  material  adverse  effect  on  Skeena,"  he  said  from 
Prince  Rupert.  "Basically  it's  a decision  telling  the  government  that  it 
has  to  consult  in  a way  that  is  more  consistent  with  the  Court  of  Appeal's 
decision . " 

A Forests  Ministry  spokeswoman  said  officials  will  study  the  decision 
before  commenting. 

"Obviously  the  province  would  prefer  to  negotiate  rather  than  litigate," 
she  said. 

Sebastian  said  the  Gitxsan,  who  have  an  active  treaty  claim,  want  the 
government  to  provide  $5  million  for  the  First  Nation  to  conduct  an 
inventory  of  the  territory  in  advance  of  talks. 

The  Gitxsan  will  also  propose  setting  up  an  aboriginal  rights  review 
board  to  work  out  conflicts  between  the  Gitxsan  and  any  government 
ministry  related  to  claimed  territory. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  RELEASE 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  2002 

NUXALK  NATION 

--NATIVE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT- - 

Bella  Coola 

WHAT: 

Members  of  the  Nuxalk  Native  Youth  Movement  participated  in  a road- 
blockade  which  was  initiated  by  the  Nuxalk  Hereditary  leadership,  with  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  transportation  of  Atlantic  farmed  salmon  through 
their  Traditional  unceded  Territory.  The  salmon  was  harvested  from  an 
Atlantic  fish  farm  located  in  Klemtu,  "BC". 

HOW: 

A freezer  semi-truck,  barged  to  Bella  Coola  from  Klemtu,  en  route  to 
Vancouver,  carrying  a load  of  'diseased'  Atlantic  farmed  salmon,  was 
detoured  off  of  Highway  20,  and  stopped  within  a part  of  the  Nuxalk 
Reservation.  The  truck  halted  where  it  was  met  with  approximately  40 
Nuxalkmc  people,  and  held  for  9 hours. 

WHY: 

Amongst  the  purpose  of  the  blockade  was  the  statement  that  Nuxalk  would 
no  longer  tolerate  the  transportation  of  this  species  through  their 


Traditional  territory,  nor  give  condolence  to  the  practice  of  'farmed 
salmon'.  It  is  strongly  believed  that  this  very  practice  will  have  a 
detrimental  and  unrecoverable  effect  within  the  existing  Wild  salmon  stock 
habitat,  population  and  surrounding  environment  which  the  Nuxalk  people 
are  caretakers  for  and  dependant  upon  for  survival.  Not  only  will  the  Wild 
stock  salmon  be  contaminated,  but  all  of  the  other  winged  (eagles,  ravens, 
etc)  and  legged  (bears,  wolves,  etc.)  creatures  that  eat  salmon  will  be 
poisoned  and  contaminated  from  the  unnatural  diseases  born  within  the 
practice  of  farmed  salmon. 

BACKGROUND  OF  ATLANTIC  FARMED  SALMON 

Norway  was  the  leading  country  of  salmon  aqua-culture.  Norweigians  have 
been  farming  salmon  for  almost  30  years.  In  August  of  1998,  40%  of  all 
fish  farms  were  shut  down,  and  millions  of  fish  were  slaughtered  to  stop 
the  spread  of  an  incurable  disease  known  as  infectious  salmon  anaemia. 
Twenty  (20)  Norwegian  rivers  have  been  treated  with  rotenone  since  1981; 
the  river  systems  were  poisoned  to  eradicate  a farm  salmon  parasite  and 
killed  almost  all  other  wild  life  as  well  as  the  diseased  salmon. 

Farmed  fish  contain  high  levels  of  contaminants  including  10  times  more 
polychlorinated,  biphenyls,  P.C.B's  than  wild  fish.  The  U$  federal 
government  has  recently  advised  pregnant  women  not  to  eat  farmed  fish 
since  60,000  children  in  the  U$  have  brain  injury  from  their  mothers 
eating  fish  with  high  levels  of  mercury. 

RESULTS  OF  BLOCKADE 

Klemtu  complied  to  the  demand  of  the  Nuxalk.  The  Atlantic  farmed  salmon 
will  no  longer  be  shipped  and  transported  within  Nuxalk  territory. 
Beforehand,  under  protest  as  well,  an  alternate  route  was  required  after  a 
demand  that  the  fish  no  longer  be  transported  through  the  port  facilities 
of  Port  Flardy.  Now,  one  of  the  only  transportation  routes  would  be  further 
north  extending  to  the  waters  around  Prince  Rupert.  Further  action  will  be 
required  to  achieve  the  future  goal  of  stopping  altogether  the  practices 
of  farmed  salmon  within  the  entire  coast  of  what  is  known  as  "BC",  which 
is  all  Indian  land.  Native  Youth  Movement  is  calling  for  an  international 
boycott  of  farmed  salmon.  NYM  is  Calling  on  all  Indian  people  to  stand  up 
and  protect  our  sacred  waters. 

Nuxalk  Native  Youth  Movement 
Contact : 

nuxalkmc@redpride. com 

Box  382  Bella  Coola,  Nuxalk  Nation  V0T  1C0 
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Court  rules  Canada  in  breach  to  First  Nation 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  2002 

A federal  court  in  Canada  last  week  blasted  the  government's  top  Indian 
affairs  official  for  meddling  in  the  management  of  a financially  strapped 
First  Nation. 

In  April  2001,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  appointed  a third- 
party  manager  to  take  over  federal  funding  and  other  programs  for  the 
Pikangikum  First  Nation.  At  the  time,  Nault  said  the  arrangement  was 
necessary  to  help  the  Ojibwe  band,  based  in  Ontario,  resolve  long-standing 
problems . 

But  in  a ruling  released  December  2,  Federal  Dustice  John  A.  O'Keefe 
said  Nault  violated  his  responsibility  to  the  First  Nation.  Calling  it 
"patently  unreasonable,"  the  court  invalidated  the  arrangement  "due  to  a 
breach  of  the  duty  of  procedural  fairness." 

The  decision  is  a bittersweet  victory  for  the  Pikangikum.  The  remote 
community  of  2,000  has  been  riddled  with  a number  of  environmental. 


financial  and  social  problems,  which  band  leaders  said  were  exacerbated  by 
last  year's  federal  takeover. 

A flood  in  October  2000  led  to  a state  of  emergency.  Bottled  water  had 
to  be  flown  in  because  there  was  no  alternative  source. 

The  reserve's  school  had  to  be  closed  earlier  in  the  year  due  to  an  oil 

spill.  Children  went  uneducated,  according  to  Nault,  until  January  2001, 
when  the  school  was  finally  reopened. 

At  one  point,  the  band  owed  more  than  $300,000  in  heating  bills.  Reserve 
residents  were  prepared  to  lose  their  utilities  until  the  third-party 
manager  paid  the  bill  last  summer. 

But  it's  the  high  suicide  rate  that  has  probably  drawn  the  most 
attention.  Considered  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  reserve's  rate 
is  36  times  the  national  average.  At  one  point,  Nault  suggested  the  band's 

outreach  to  the  media  was  leading  to  more  suicides. 

Despite  the  problems,  band  leaders  insisted  they  should  be  able  to 
handle  their  own  affairs.  They  employed  the  services  of  a co-management 
firm  up  until  Nault  appointed  the  receiver. 

According  to  court  documents,  the  First  Nation  receives  $12  million  to 
$14  million  in  federal  funds  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development.  Audits  during  the  late  1990s  showed  deficits  in  the 
millions  but  band  leaders  said  they  have  cleared  up  the  problems. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  largest  Aboriginal  organization, 
supported  the  Pikangikum  throughout  the  ordeal.  A resolution  accused  the 
government  of  "usurping  the  authority"  of  the  band. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Noble  Savage  Media,  LLC/Indianz.Com. 
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Suspect  in  'Rodeo'  blaze  not  competent 

Faces  mental  tests;  Jan.  trial  canceled 

Judy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dec.  17,  2002  12:00  AM 

Leonard  Gregg,  the  Apache  firefighter  accused  of  setting  part  of  the 
state's  largest  wildfire,  has  been  found  incompetent  to  stand  trial. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  Teilborg  on  Monday  canceled  Gregg's  trial, 
scheduled  for  Jan.  7,  and  ordered  Gregg  sent  to  a federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  hospital  for  up  to  four  months  for  further  evaluation.  After  the 
longer  evaluation,  Teilborg  could  set  a new  trial  date  or  find  that  Gregg 
still  is  incompetent. 

Gregg,  of  Cibecue,  was  charged  with  setting  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
"Rodeo-Chediski"  fire,  which  destroyed  467  homes  and  blackened  nearly  470, 
000  acres  of  national  forest  and  land  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation. 

Valley  resident  Valinda  Jo  Elliot  admitted  starting  the  Chediski  part  of 
the  blaze  when  she  set  a signal  fire  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Heber 
after  being  lost  for  two  nights.  Some  members  of  the  Apache  tribe,  as  well 
as  White  Mountain  residents,  were  infuriated  when  federal  prosecutors 
decided  not  to  charge  Elliott  with  a crime. 

"Personally,  I think  both  of  them  ought  to  be  charged  with  something," 
said  Carol  Timmerman  of  Show  Low.  "Even  if  he  wasn't  in  his  right  mind,  he 
ought  to  be  held  accountable.  We're  kind  of  a tourist  area  up  here,  and 
the  fire  ruined  a lot  of  scenery.  I hope  after  he  spends  his  time  in  the 
hospital  that  they  do  find  him  competent." 

Teilborg  said  he  found  inconsistencies  in  the  doctors'  reports,  which  he 
ordered  sealed,  but  said  there  were  enough  questions  about  Gregg's 
competency  that  the  additional  evaluation  was  warranted. 


Gregg's  attorney,  Deborah  Euler-Ajayi,  said  after  the  hearing  that  the 
doctors  who  evaluated  him  have  very  strong  reservations  that  Gregg  will 
ever  be  competent  to  stand  trial.  Gregg,  dressed  in  a black-and-white- 
striped  jail  jumpsuit,  sat  quietly  next  to  his  attorney  as  a court- 
appointed  translator  spoke  to  him  in  his  native  Apache.  He  could  face  up 
to  six  years  in  prison  on  two  counts  of  arson  if  convicted. 

About  20  members  of  Gregg's  family  and  friends  came  to  the  federal 
courthouse,  but  some  were  unable  to  attend  the  hearing  because  they  didn't 
have  picture  identification. 

None  of  the  family  members  would  speak  to  the  press. 

Friends  of  the  family,  A1  Homer  and  Ivan  Lewis,  said  they  believe  Gregg 
is  a scapegoat  and  Elliott  also  should  be  facing  charges. 

"She's  competent  and  she  walks,"  Lewis  said.  "He's  incompetent  and  he's 
still  locked  up.  What's  the  deal?" 

Homer  said  the  family  didn't  understand  why  Gregg  couldn't  be  released 
on  his  own  recognizance. 

"It's  double  standards,  double  justice,"  Homer  said. 

According  to  investigators,  Gregg  set  the  fire  because  he  was  angry 
about  his  parents'  alcoholism  and  because  he  hoped  to  make  money  working 
as  a fire  crew  member  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  court  papers,  Euler-Ajayi  had  stated  that  Gregg  "has  many  symptoms  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  his  mental  functioning  is  very  low,  he  has  poor 
capacity  for  abstract  thinking  (and)  he  functions  emotionally  as  well  as 
intellectually  at  a very  primitive  level." 

Euler-Ajayi  said  Monday  that,  after  the  issue  of  competency  is  decided, 
the  court  might  take  up  the  issue  of  statements  Gregg  made  to 
investigators  after  being  arrested. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  knowingly,  intelligently  waive  his  rights," 
she  said. 

U.S.  Prosecutor  Vincent  Kirby  told  the  judge  he  would  not  object  to  the 
motion . 

"I  have  reviewed  the  report  and  the  issues  raised  need  to  be  addressed," 
Kirby  said.  "It  is  the  prudent  course." 

Kirby  said  Gregg  should  be  in  a facility  where  he  would  get  treatment 
for  his  problems. 

Gregg  has  been  in  jail  since  about  10  days  after  the  fires  started. 

"He's  very  homesick  and  lonely,  but  he's  doing  fine,"  Euler-Ajayi  said. 
Reporter  Tom  Zoellner  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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December  Statement  of  Leonard  Peltier 
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Greetings  Friends  & Supporters: 

Well  here  we  are  once  again,  at  the  end  of  my  26th  year  behind  these 
prison  walls.  As  I reflect  back  on  this  past  year  I am  amazed  to  see  all 
the  legal  motion  that  is  now  happening  in  my  case.  After  Clinton  walked 
out  on  us  in  2001,  I almost  felt  that  I didn't  have  any  avenues  of  redress 
left  and  I wasn't  sure  if  the  campaign  for  my  freedom  could  continue.  I 
wasn't  really  sure  that  there  would  be  any  more  options  to  pursue.  There 
was  the  office  transition  and  a lull  in  activity  this  past  summer.  But 
now,  thanks  to  my  great  legal  team  I see  that  there  are  still  more  battles 
to  be  fought  and  if  fought  hard  enough,  won.  And  I hope  you  are  all  ready 
to  continue  this  work  because  I sure  am  ready  for  the  next  go  round. 

I know  that  the  political  climate,  the  impending  war  and  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  going  to  make  this  work  a lot  more  difficult  for  all  of  us. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  the  people  have  always  had  to  struggle  for 


every  little  gain  that  has  been  won  and  it  isn't  going  to  be  any  different 
this  time.  We  must  continue  our  work  to  expose  the  FBI's  illegal  conduct 
not  only  in  my  case,  but  also  for  all  the  people  who  are  unjustly 
incarcerated  for  their  political  beliefs. 

This  past  summer  I put  out  a call  for  Native  youth  to  come  out  and  take 
on  some  responsibility  for  the  movement  to  free  me  and  to  make  sure 
Indigenous  issues  are  kept  alive.  I am  happy  to  report  that  a number  of 
students  from  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  took  up  the  challenge. 

They  have  formed  the  Peltier  Indigenous  Justice  Alliance  (PIJA) . This 
endeavor  by  these  students  makes  me  feel  proud.  I hope  that  others  will 
join  them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  those  who  have  already  worked  so 
tirelessly  all  their  lives  for  justice.  Remember  it  was  a hand-full  of 
students  from  the  Bay  Area  who  helped  organize  the  takeover  of  Alcatraz, 
which  gave  spark  to  the  movement,  which  led  to  many  of  the  demonstrations 
that  would  bring  our  issues  before  the  public. 

I also  want  to  tell  you  how  proud  and  happy  to  have  my  daughter 
Marquetta  working  in  the  office  coordinating  my  campaign  and  being  on  the 
speakers'  bureau.  She  has  taken  on  a tremendous  responsibility  is  doing  a 
fine  job.  Thanks  to  her  this  Christmas  I will  be  able  to  have  more  of  my 
grandchildren  with  me.  It  hasn't  been  easy  watching  my  children  and  now 
my  grandchildren  grow  up  through  photos.  Now  I can  actually  have  them 
with  me  and  be  able  to  spend  some  time  talking  and  playing  with  them  for  a 

few  hours  a week.  Believe  me  this  is  a welcome  break  from  this  daily 

oppressive  life  I live  in  here. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  once  again  upon  us  I would  once  again  ask  you 
to  support  the  Christmas  Drive  for  the  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation.  So  many  children  would  have  gone  without  a gift,  had  it  not 
been  for  your  generosity  these  past  years. 

And  last  but  far  from  least  I want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  hanging  in  there  with  me  through  the  good  and  the  hard  times.  I am 

counting  on  all  of  you  to  be  with  me  for  this  next  campaign.  No  effort  can 

move  forward  without  your  continued  support.  Together  we  can  and  will 
succeed.  And  in  closing  I want  to  wish  you  and  yours  safe  and  happy 
holidays  and  a prosperous  New  Year. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

\\\///=====\\\///=====\\\///=====\\\/// 

Annual  Christmas  Drive  2002 

///\\\=====///\\\=====///\\\=====///\\\ 

Indigenous  Political  Prisoner,  Leonard  Peltier,  has  organized  his  annual 
gift  drive  for  the  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Lakota  Nation  in  South 
Dakota.  This  is  one  way  Leonard  continues  his  humanitarian  work  for  his 
people  despite  his  incarceration . Help  Leonard  Peltier  reach  out  beyond 
the  bars  that  imprison  him. 

You  can  send  gifts  such  as  new  toys  and  practical,  new  winter  clothing 
(gloves,  jeans,  thermal  underwear,  sweaters,  socks,  hats,  scarves,  jackets, 
boots,  and  blankets,  etc.)  to  the  addresses  listed  below.  Your  gifts  will 
be  distributed  to  the  people  of  Pine  Ridge  in  Leonard's  name. 

Thanks  to  Peltier's  supporters,  last  years  gift  drive  was  very  successful. 
Many  families  wrote  Leonard  to  both  thank  him  and  tell  him  how  the  gifts 
brightened  the  families'  holidays. 

Some  supporters  collected  donations  from  stores  who  were  willing  to  help 
after  learning  that  Pine  Ridge  continues  to  be  the  most  impoverished 
community  in  the  United  States.  Some  organized  collections  by  asking 
friends  and  co-workers  to  sponsor  a child  by  contributing  a gift.  Others 
simply  purchased  gifts  out  of  pocket. 

The  gift  drives  don't  only  help  the  families,  but  also  help  Leonard  keep 
his  spirits  strong  through  the  difficult  holiday  season. 

Gifts  may  be  sent  to  the  persons  listed  below.  They  will  be  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  these  gifts  to  different  areas  of  the  community. 
Thank  You  and  have  a safe  holiday! 

Geraldine  Janis 
Box  525 

Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 


Fedelia  Cross 
Box  42 

Oglala,  SD  57764 

Roslyn  Dumping  Bull 
Box  207 

Oglala,  SD  57764 
Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Leonard  Peltier  Dustice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

http://www.freepeltier.org 
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U.S.  court  rejects  native  activist  Peltier's  appeal  for  reduced  sentence 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  December  12,  2002 

ST.  LOUIS  (AP)  - A U.S.  federal  appeals  court  rejected  native  activist 
Leonard  Peltier's  request  Thursday  for  reductions  in  the  two  consecutive 
life  sentences  he  was  given  in  the  1975  killings  of  two  FBI  agents,  saying 
the  appeal  came  far  too  late. 

A lawyer  for  Peltier  has  argued  ballistics  evidence  not  considered  by 
his  client's  sentencing  judge  could  have  led  to  two  concurrent  life 
sentences,  not  the  back-to-back  ones  Peltier  has  been  serving  since  his 
1977  conviction  and  sentencing. 

Under  concurrent  terms,  his  lawyer  has  argued,  Peltier  would  have  been 
eligible  for  parole  a decade  ago.  Now  imprisoned  in  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
Peltier  is  scheduled  for  his  next  full  parole  hearing  in  2008. 

Earlier  appeals,  including  a sentence-reduction  request,  have  been 
denied . 

On  Thursday,  a three-judge  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  panel 
unanimously  ruled  Peltier's  time  for  arguing  the  "new"  ballistics  evidence 
he  has  known  of  since  1985  long  has  passed. 

"And  equity  does  not  support  extending  the  120-day  filing  period  for  the 
17  years  it  has  taken  Mr.  Peltier  to  file  his  renewed. . .motion, " 8th 
Circuit  Dudge  Morris  Sheppard  Arnold  wrote. 

The  8th  Circuit  also  said  Peltier's  sentences  were  not  illegal. 

Peltier's  lawyer,  Eric  Seitz  of  Flonolulu,  called  Thursday's  ruling  "a 
disgrace"  and  proof  "nobody  who  seems  to  care  about  Leonard  is  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  or  authority." 

"I'm  utterly  disgusted  with  the  callousness  in  which  everyone  seems  to 
treat  this  situation,"  Seitz  said. 

"These  are  all  procedural  hurdles  that  we  supposedly  have  to  overcome 
and  I think  it's  disgraceful  that  someone  has  to  serve  time  under  these 
circumstances  when  it's  clear  the  case  was  handled  ineptly  and  dishonestly 
by  the  government." 

Seitz  said  it  was  unclear  whether  he  would  ask  the  8th  Circuit  to 
reconsider  or  if  he  would  take  the  matter  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"I'm  not  particularly  optimistic  that  any  of  the  judges  now  sitting  have 
any  compassion  or  willingness  to  do  the  right  thing  here,"  he  said. 
"They're  more  inclined  to  let  him  rot  in  prison." 

Peltier,  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  was  convicted  in  the 


Dune  1975  slayings  of  FBI  agents  Ron  Williams  and  Dack  Coler  on  South 
Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Both  agents,  who  the  FBI  said  were 
searching  for  robbery  suspects,  were  shot  in  the  head  at  point-blank  range 
after  they  were  injured.  Their  bodies  were  left  on  a dirt  road. 

Peltier,  57,  was  charged  with  taking  part  in  the  slayings  but  whether  he 
fired  the  fatal  shots  was  never  proved. 

After  fleeing  to  Canada  and  being  extradited  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  in  1977,  despite  defence  claims  evidence 
against  him  had  been  falsified. 

Two  suspects  were  acquitted  and  a third  was  freed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

On  appeal,  Peltier  has  insisted  he  never  had  the  chance  to  argue  his 
sentences  should  be  based  on  the  theory  he,  at  most,  aided  others  in  the 
1975  killings,  or  that  he  acted  in  self-defence. 

In  arguing  in  October  for  the  sentence-reduction,  Seitz  said  if  the 
federal  district  judge  who  presided  over  Peltier's  original  trial  knew 
Peltier  couldn't  be  directly  linked  to  the  shootings,  he  would  have  given 
Peltier  concurrent  - not  consecutive  - sentences. 

Lynn  Crooks,  a former  assistant  U.S.  attorney  who  argued  against  a 
resentencing,  said  Peltier  was  raising  issues  already  rejected  in  previous 
hearings.  And,  Crooks  said,  Peltier  missed  his  deadline  to  appeal. 

Dust  before  leaving  office  in  Danuary  2001,  former  president  Bill 
Clinton  considered  granting  Peltier  clemency  but  decided  against  it,  after 
then-FBI  director  Louis  Freeh  argued  scrapping  Peltier's  life  sentence 
would  "signal  disrespect"  for  law  enforcers  and  the  public. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Canadian  Press. 

- "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  17  Dec  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Monday,  December  16,  2002  9:30  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : UPDATE  ON  TIMOTHY  HAS  NO  HORSE  - LETTERS  REQUIRED 
From  khoward 

Please  read  and  forward,  thank  you, 

Brigitte 


UPDATE  ON  TIMOTHY  HAS  NO  HORSE  - LETTERS  REQUIRED 

Timothy  Has  No  Horse  #06897-073  (Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge),  USP  Atwater, 
requires  assistance  in  obtaining  a hardship  transfer.  Timothy's  mother 
recently  passed  on,  and  he  was  denied  a pass  to  attend  her  burial, 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  spiritual  advisor,  and  tribe  (who  raised  $8000 
of  the  $13,000  required  for  the  bond).  Timothy  has  only  16  months  left 
to  his  sentence,  has  not  had  a write-up  since  1999,  and  is  not  considered 
a security  risk.  In  addition,  his  father  is  medically  ill. 

When  the  pass  was  denied,  Timothy  requested  a transfer  in  order  to  be 
closer  to  his  family  during  this  trying  time.  However,  Chaplain  Barnes  did 
nothing  to  assist,  and  the  prisoner  has  now  been  informed  that  he  has  also 
been  denied  a transfer. 

Timothy  would  like  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  following  units,  a 
move  supported  by  his  spiritual  advisor: 

FMC  Rochester,  Minnesota 
or  FCI  Sandstone,  Minnesota 

Timothy  meets  the  criteria  for  a hardship  transfer  and  should  be 
eligible  for  transfer  as  per  BOP  Policy  Statement  5100.07,  Transfer  and 
Classification,  Chapter  10,  Page  6.  For  a lesser  security  transfer,  the 
inmate  will  ordinarily  be  transferred,  even  when  there  is  no  available 
bed  in  a facility,  within  the  500-mile  radius  from  the  inmate's  legal 
residence. 

We  would  ask  that  supporters  contact: 

Robert  M.  Maro  (Regional  Director) 


Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
Western  Regional  Office 
7950  Dublin  Blvd.,  Third  Floor 
Dublin,  CA  94568 
Fax:  1-925-803-4802 

Those  of  you  with  further  questions,  have  permission  to  contact  Timothy's 
spiritual  advisor,  Mr.  Lenny  Chavez,  at  (209)  966-6404. 

We  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Valerie  Scott 
Director,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 

"RE : Flistory:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  09  Dec  2002  23:02:31  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : INDIAN  HELPER,  NOVEMBER  1,  1889  - CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  11 


FRIDAY,  November  1,  1889. 


Oh,  what  am  I but  an  engine  shod 
With  muscle  and  flesh  by  the  hand  of  God, 

Speeding  on  through  the  dense,  dark  night. 

Guided  alone  by  the  soul's  white  light? 

Often  and  often  my  mad  heart  tires. 

And  hates  its  way  with  a bitter  hate. 

And  longs  to  follow  its  own  desires 
And  leave  the  end  in  the  hands  of  fate. 

0 ponderous  engine  of  steel  and  steam; 

0 human  engine  of  flesh  and  bone; 

Follow  the  white  light's  certain  beam, - 
There  lies  safety,  and  there  alone. 

The  narrow  track  of  fearless  truth. 

Lit  the  eye's  great  eye  of  light, 

0 passionate  heart  of  restless  youth;. 

Alone  will  carry  you  through  the  night. 

-[Ella  Wheeler. 

* 

HOW  AN  INDIAN  GIRL  MIGHT  TELL  HER  OWN  STORY  IF  SHE  HAD  THE  CHANCE 


Founded  on  Actual  Observations  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s Chief 
Clerk. 

(Continued  from  Last  week.) 

We  went  to  the  door  and  listened. 


On  yonder  housetop  stood  an  old  man,  the  crier  of  the  village, 
calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"A  dance!  A dance!  This  afternoon,  in  so-and-so's  house!  Everybody 
come!  The  Governors  orders!" 

He  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again  each  time  louder  than  the 
time  before  until  one  would  think  his  throat  would  burst. 

"One  of  those  disgraceful  dances"  I said,  turning  to  Annie.  "I 
thought  they  had  given  them  up  in  our  two  villages." 

"That  is  what  Belle  wrote  me  before  we  started  home,  but  since  this 
new  Governor  was  elected  she  said  things  have  been  going  backward." 

"I  had  not  heard  it." 

"Yes,"  continued  Annie,  '"Belle  wrote  that  this  Governor  has  around 
him  a lot  of  old  time  officers  who  believe  in  the  old  Indian  ways,  and 
the  people  are  again  talking  about  the  dances. 

"I  suppose,  then,  this  is  the  first  dance  of  the  season.  Isn't  it  too 
bad,  that  the  Indians  who  have  gotten  ahead  somewhat  have  to  follow  such 
a leader  as  this  Governor  who  seems  to  he  trying  to  lead  them  back  where 
they  were  in  the  first  place. 

"It  certainly  is  a shame,  and  I think  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
prevent  it,"  said  Annie. 

"Maybe  there  will  be  sometime.  Have  you  seen  Belle,  yet?"  I asked. 

"No,  she  left  for  the  Albuquerque  school  before  we  arrived.  She  went 
away  from  here  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  I wish  we  were  out  of  this  too, 

don't  you?  Dust  listen  to  that  horrid  man  ! Did  you  ever  go  to  a dance, 

Mollie?" 

"Not  this  kind." 

"Neither  did  I,  because  before  we  went  to  Carlisle  we  were  too 

little.  But  I have  heard  they  are  forcing  all  the  girls  who  came  back 

this  summer,  to  go." 

"That  is  dreadful!  Although  we  have  not  been  to  a dance  we  have  heard 

our  older  girl  friends  tell  about  them  and  know  nearly  as  well  what  they 

do  as  if  we  had  been  there  ourselves,  don't  we?" 

"I  think  we  do,  and  my  heart  shudders  now  at  the  terrible  things  I 

have  heard.  At  one  time  I did  not  think  they  were  terrible.  I can 

remember  crying  to  go  with  my  mother  to  these  very  dances,  but  now  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a place." 

"Do  they  really  do  such  fearful  things?" 

"Too  terrible  for  you  and  me  to  talk  about;  too  bad  to  even  think 
about.  Let  us  go  in  the  house,  Mollie.  I hate  to  listen  to  that  man 
calling  the  people  to  go  to  such  a place." 

Dust  as  we  were  about  to  turn  to  go  inside,  my  mother  came  hurrying 
up  the  ladder,  all  out  of  breath  and  carrying  a bundle. 

"Come,  my  daughter,"  she  said.  "Get  ready!  We  must  go!" 

"Go  where?  Mother,  this  is  Annie  G.,  who  came  back  with  me  from 
Carlisle.  She  lives  in  Pa-hwa-ke  village,  you  know."  She  looked  at 
Annie,  shook  hands  and  asked  whose  daughter  she  was. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 


(page  2 - missing) 

The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


(page  3) 

Overcoats  have  been  repaired  and  issued. 


In  selecting  subjects  for  debate  let  us  try  and  get  something  besides 
Indian . 


lack  wrote  his  first  home  letter  to  his  mamma.  It  was  short  but 
exceeding  sweet. 


Aren't  the  new  evergreens  back  of  the  office  and  in  front  of  the 
Captain's  house  pretty? 


The  Pan-American  Conference  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  interest  this 
week  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school. 


1.  B.  Given  and  lohnnie.  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Hunt  spent  Saturday  in 
Philadelphia,  sight-seeing  and  shopping. 


There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  colds  at  the  school  just  at  present. 
Among  other  afflicted  is  our  new  little  printer  lames  Wheelock. 


Miss  Merritt,  who  has  been  ill  for  a week  with  something  bordering 
closely  on  lung  fever  we  are  happy  to  report  is  rapidly  improving. 


The  muskallonge  from  Lake  Chatauqua  and  the  persimmon  in  Alabama  gave 
interesting  material  for  language  lessons  this  week  in  the  school-rooms. 


Not  withstanding  it  poured  down  rain  last  Saturday  night  the  dampness 
outside  did  not  interfere  with  the  good  time  inside  the  gymnasium  at  the 
sociable . 


This  was  home  letter  week.  500  letters  sent  in  different  directions 
through  the  west  to  tell  our  parents  and  friends  at  home  how  we  are 
progressing. 


The  machines  in  the  sewing  department  are  kept  flying,  getting  ready 
for  winter.  Flannel  shirts  by  the  hundred  are  turned  out.  The  more  the 
work  piles  up  the  happier  are  the  girls,  for  they  feel  they  are  really 
doing  something. 


Miss  Noble  has  begun  her  month's  vacation.  She  will  leave  for 
Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Who  more  deserves  rest?  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  mornings  in  the  year  up  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  to  supervise  breakfast  for  our  noble  500. 


That  immense  flash!  It  came  all  the  way  from  Jamestown  and  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Mason.  It  weighed  28  pounds.  Thirty-six  people  at  the  Teachers' 
Club  ate  of  it,  and  there  were  fragments  left  for  supper.  Miss  Dixon, 
the  cook,  showed  her  skill  in  the  culinary  art  by  preparing  the  fish  in 
the  most  palatable  shape.  Everybody  left  the  table  loud  in  praise  of 
the  delicious  flavor  of  the  muskallonge,  and  happy  that  we  have  such  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Mason. 

Thomas  Holliday  has  gone  to  his  home,  in  Michigan. 


The  annual  account  of  property  is  now  being  taken. 


Mr.  Jordan  is  altering  the  steam  pipes  in  the  Small  Boys'  Quarters. 


Susie  Bond  came  in  from  the  country  to  spend  Sunday  with  friends. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old  chapel  would  make  a fine 
printing-office. 


The  carpenters  are  building  a slaughterhouse  and  a chicken-house  at 
the  farm. 


Peter  Cornelius  and  Thomas  Metoxen  are  helping  to  fire  the 
steam-boilers,  this  winter. 


Hallow  E'en  last  night.  Yes,  and  we  had  our  own  fun  just  as  though 
we  were  not  Indians. 


School  room  No.  6 had  a very  happy  surprise  this  week,  in  the  form  of 
a box  of  beautiful  pen-wipers,  made  and  presented  by  our  faithful  Boise. 


The  brick  work  on  the  new  end  of  Teachers'  Quarters  is  a fourth  of 
the  way  up.  The  weather  has  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  mason 
work. 


Louis  Bidell,  Joseph  Martinez,  George  Ladeau,  Malpass  Cloud,  Harry 
Kohpay,  Paul  Lovejoy,  Hiram  Bailey,  Reuben  Wolf,  Charles  Markan  and 
Frank  West  are  the  beginners  in  the  new  brass  band  class. 


Reuben  Wolf  has  made  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Wade,  Omaha  Agency,  a present 
of  a riding  bridle.  This  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Wade  as 
the  handiwork  of  one  of  her  class  of  boys,  whom  she  started  in  the  way 
of  education  several  years  ago. 


Miss  Stanton  was  a recipient  of  a handful  of  rice  in  the  pod,  and  a 
pomegranate  from  a friend  in  Louisiana.  Both  articles  excited  the 
wholesome  curiousity  as  they  floated  around  through  the  school  rooms. 

We  all  expected  a taste  of  the  pomegranate,  yes,  the  whole  500  of  us 
including  the  Man-on-the-band-stand;  but  lo!  And  behold  the  fruit,  like 
some  people,  had  a false  heart. 


Electric  bells  were  placed  in  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters  at  the  expense 
of  the  boys  themselves,  who  volunteered  the  amount.  No  sooner  were  they 
proven  a success  and  a delightful  convenience  than  the  fever  struck  the 
Small  Boys'  and  then  flew  to  the  Girls'  Quarters.  A wire  runs  to  the 
Dining  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Lutkins  by  pressing  a button  can  ring  dozens  of 
bells  through  the  quarters,  to  that  boys  and  girls  in  their  rooms 
studying  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  hearing  the  summons!  Of  course  the 
large  bell  is  used  for  outsiders.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  heard 
Mr.  Campbell  say  at  least  forty  time,  "How  did  we  ever  get  along  without 
them?"  There  were  put  up  by  the  boys  themselves  under  Mr.  Campbell's 
supervision . 


(Continued  -from  First  Page.) 

"My  mother's  name  is  Ke-ma-net-sa, " replied  Annie,  modestly. 

"Se!  Se!"  my  mother  exclaimed  "Ke-ma-net-sa!  We  used  to  be  girls 
together,"  she  continued  while  stroking  Annie's  arm. 

The  crier  again  sounded  his  great  voice  through  the  air:  "A  dance!  A 
dance!  Everybody  come  ! The  Governor  orders  !" 

"There!"  she  said  with  a sudden  turn.  "Get  ready!.  We  must  hurry." 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  "Mother,"  I said  plaintively,  "I  do  not  want 
to  go  to  that  dance." 

"Don't  be  crazy,"  she  replied.  "You  must  go.  Here  are  your  cousin's 
dress  and  leggings.  I brought  them  for  you.  Put  them  on  quickly  and  let 
us  go.  You  can't  go  to  a dance  in  that  dress!  They  would  not  let  you 
in,"  She  added  with  a hard  smile.  "And  I want  to  cut  your  hair  off, 
too . " 

Annie,  without  a word,  got  up  and  left.  I heard  her  go  down  the 
ladder,  and  the  sound  of  her  shoe-heels  on  the  rocks  below  came  back  in 
faint  echoes  as  my  mother  and  I sat  there  in  silence,  each  waiting  for 


the  other  to  speak. 

"Come!"  she  finally  said.  "Are  you  not  going  to  put  on  that  dress?" 

"Mother , you  are  not  going  to  make  me  put  it  on  if  I don't  want  to, 
are  you?"  said  I almost  crying. 

"The  Governor  says  you  must  go  to  the  Dance." 

"What  right  has  the  Governor  to  say  I must  go?" 

"My  daughter,  we  have  to  obey  the  Governor." 

"That  is  a very  bad  dance  and  I don't  want  to  go." 

"It  isn't  bad,"  My  mother  replied  indignantly.  "It  is  the  Indian 
way,  we  have  always  been  used  to.  You  are  Indian  if  you  have  been  off 
to  school,  learning  the  ways  of  the  white  folks.  They  can't  make  you 
anything  but  Indian  after  all." 

"Yes,  I am  Indian,  mother.  But  I have  learned  better  ways  and  I do 
not  have  to  do  Indian  ways  any  more  if  I don't  want  to,  do  I?" 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  flew  down  the  ladder 
and  out  of  sight. 

I was  now  alone. 

"What  shall  I do?"  I murmured  as  I paced  back  and  forth  in  the  little 
room. 

"Where  has  my  mother  gone?  Perhaps  for  my  father.  Now  is  my  time. 
Shall  I run  away?" 

I went  to  the  door.  There  were  men,  women  and  children  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  on  the  house-tops  and  hurrying  from  house  to  house  on  the  rocks 
below. 

"No!  I could  not  run  away.  I would  so  easily  be  followed  and  caught. 
Should  I run  away  if  I could? 

Never!  That  would  not  be  "standing  by  a purpose  true"  as  our 
Superintendent  used  to  say  we  must  when  in  a hard  place.  Here  is  my 
first  real  hard  place  since  coming  home.  Here  is  a chance  now  for  me  to 
show  what  I am  made  of." 

"But,  see!  Who  is  that  making  such  swift  strides  in  this  direction?" 

"My  father,  my  mother  and  the  Governor  as  sure  as  I am  alive." 

My  heart  thumped  as  I had  never  felt  it  before.  I turned  and  went 
quickly  into  the  house. 

Picking  up  an  apron  I had  started  to  make  just  before  my  friend  Annie 
arrived  in  the  morning,  I sat  in  apparent  composure,  sewing,  when  the 
party  entered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  6 letters: 

My  2,  4,  5,  5,  is  to  turn. 

My  6,  1,  3 is  a boy's  name. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a Revolutionary  traitor. - [Little  Subscriber. 
ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Columbus. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 


Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 

Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly  for  distribution.  [Note  to  recipients:  from  the 
week  of  September  20  until  Christmas  week,  the  HELPER'S  will  include  the 
serialized  version  of  what  became  STIYA  - a book  written  by  EMBE,  aka 
Marianna  Burgess,  aka  The-Man-on-the-band-stand . With  the  exception  of 
the  missing  October  11th  issue.  I'll  try  to  get  these  to  you  in  a timely 
fashion.  WARNING:  this  material  is  extremely  racist  in  tone,  and 
problematic  in  content.  Thanks  for  your  indulgence,  Barbara] 

Furthermore:  There  are  several  missing  issues  of  the  INDIAN  HELPER'S 
that  include  the  serialization  of  Marianna  Burgess'  novel  published  as 
STIYA,  in  1891.  The  content  of  these  serialized  articles  were  almost 
identical  to  the  content  of  STIYA,  therefore,  the  missing  articles  will 
be  inserted  on  a web  page,  and  available  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
completed  version. 

"RE : From  Rustywire:  Nellie  goes  to  the  Moon"  - 

Date:  Sun  10  Nov,  2002  17:58:09  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CAR LISLE  ESCAPE" 

http://home.epix.net/~landis/moontrip.html 

From  Dohnny  Rustywire: 

This  little  nugget  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Dune  27,  1890  INDIAN 
HELPER  by  Russell  Eagle  Bear  of  Sinte  Gleske  College.  Of  all  the  news  he 
found  in  those  papers,  this  is  the  item  that  caught  his  eye  and  he  took  a 
photocopy  with  him.  Thank  you,  Russell,  for  finding  this  one. 


A COMPOSITION  BY  ONE  OF  OUR  IMAGINATIVE  SIOUX  GIRLS 


Of  the  many  strange  lands  and  queer  places  I have  visited  in  my  life, 
the  strangest  and  the  one  I have  experienced  more  pleasure  was  my  trip  to 
the  moon,  in  1900.  I got  on  board  an  air  ship  which  was  bound  for  the 
moon,  one  fine  morning  in  Dune.  Quite  a number  of  people  were  starting 
for  the  same  place. 

For  many  days  we  sailed  through  the  air.  The  scenery  all  the  way  was 
delightful  both  day  and  night,  but  the  motion  of  the  ship  in  air  having 
the  same  effect  as  the  motion  of  the  ship  on  water,  we  did  not  enjoy  the 
sights  very  much  on  the  way. 

After  many  days  of  travelling,  we  landed  in  a large  city  called  Ujipa, 
which  means  in  our  language,  Greentown.  The  lunarians  resemble  the  people 
of  the  earth  in  every  way  but  the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair.  The  color 
of  their  eyes  is  a bright  green  and  their  hair  a very  bright  yellow.  Both 
men  and  women  dress  alike,  in  a loose  gown,but  you  can  distinguish  them  by 
their  way  of  wearing  their  hair.  The  men  have  long  hair  and  wear  it  in 
two  or  three  plaits  in  the  back.  The  women  have  short  hair  and  wear 
little  caps  to  match  their  eyes.  They  are  a very  kind  and  polite  people. 

Up  in  the  moon  they  have  no  school-houses  nor  books  of  any  kind  from 
which  to  read  or  study.  They  are  a blissful  people.  They  know  nothing 


outside  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  world.  Money  is  of  no  use  to 
them  there.  Food  of  every  kind  grows  all  the  year  round.  A sort  of 
fruit  something  like  our  cheese  grows  on  trees  very  abundantly,  and  they 
call  it  bread.  Corn,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  numerous  vegetables  grow  wild. 
Watermelons,  pumpkins  and  squashes  grow  on  trees,  apples,  oranges,  peaches 
and  grapes  may  be  found  in  abundance.  The  people  do  not  work  very  hard 
for  their  food.  Their  clothes  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  a very  large 
plant.  These  leaves  measure  about  20  square  feet.  They  make  very  strong 
and  durable  clothes. 

The  houses  are  built  only  of  wood  and  beautiful.  The  people  are  ruled 
over  by  their  king.  Nonboose  Kiang,  which  we  know  as  "The  Man  in  the  Moon. 
He  is  a good,  kind  man  and  is  liked  by  all  his  people. 

The  amusements  and  habits  of  the  lunarians  are  very  much  like  ours. 

They  were  so  kind  to  us  that  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  go  leave  we 
werevery  sorry.  I hope  sometime  in  the  future  to  take  another  trip  and 
see  more  things  of  interest. 

-Nellie  Robertson. 

"RE : Poem:  PD  Miranda"  

Date:  Tue,  10  Dec  2002  08:55:08  EST 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : ATTACK  ON  US:  YOU  HAVE  NO  RIGHT  TO  REMAIN  SILENT 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  12/9/2002  8:12:52  PM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
ErthAvengr@aol.com  writes: 

> Nobody  disputes  that  the  case  currently  before  the  Supreme  Court 

> involves  coerced  statements.  Oliverio  Martinez,  the  34-year-old 

> farm  worker  who  brought  the  case,  was  interrogated  in  an  ambulance 

> and  a hospital  emergency  room  after  being  shot  five  times  by  police. 

> 

> "Ay!  I am  dying!  . . . What  are  you  doing  to  me?"  an  agonized 

> Martinez  isheard  to  cry  out  on  a tape  recording  of  the 

> interrogation . Despite  Martinez's  insistence  that  he  is  in  no 

> condition  to  talk,  the  police  sergeant  does  not  stop  his 

> questioning.  "If  you  are  going  to  die,  tell  me  what  happened," 

> urges  the  sergeant,  who  is  now  a defendant  in  Martinez's 

> damages  suit. 

PD  Miranda 

you  have  the  right  to  remain  silent, 
after  we  knock  your  teeth  out, 

you  have  the  right  not  to  incriminate  your  self, 

we'll  do  it  for  you, 

you  have  the  right  to  a lawyer, 

if  he  can  find  you, 

you  have  the  right  to  a phone  call, 

if  you  can  hold  the  phone  with  broken  hands, 

you  have  the  right, 

but  we  got  the  baton, 

if  your  name  is  Miranda  or  Martinez, 

you  will  disappear  - 

Phil  Goldvarg  11/25/02 
hgold42734@aol . com 

— "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  09  Dec  2002  06:21:24  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  23-29 


KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

23 

Pursue  happiness;  capture  it  now,  and  never  let  it  go. 

24 

Sleep  passes  a mist  of  forgetfulness  over  our  sorrows. 

25 

In  peace  I go  forth  to  greet  each  day. 

26 

Snow  clothes  the  fiery  heart  of  the  volcano. 

27 

Hold  fast  to  friends,  for  they  are  the  greatest  of  treasures. 

28 

May  all  your  days  be  remembered  in  gladness. 

29 

The  stars  tonight  are  bright-etched  in  magic. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Potawatomis  learn  Language  through  Story"  

Date:  Mon  16  Dec,  2002  08:46:11  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="POTAWATOMI" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. south bendtribune . com/ stories/2002/12/1 5/ 

Lessons  of  a native  tongue 
Potawatomis  learn  language  through  story 
December  15,  2002 
By  LOU  MUMFORD 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

DOWAGIAC  --  Frank  Barker  likes  to  start  his  joint  Native  American 
language  and  snowshoe-making  programs  with  a story  about  the  development 
of  the  first  pair  of  snowshoes. 

He  told  the  story  once  again  Saturday,  while  devising  small  snowshoes  to 
get  across  the  idea  of  how  they're  made. 

Speaking  at  a Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians'  facility  on  Gage 
Street,  Barker,  a member  of  the  Match-e-be-nash-she-wish  Band  of 
Potawatomi  Indians,  also  known  as  the  Gun  Lake  Band,  said  a Native 

American  was  hunting  for  food  for  his  hungry  family  when  he  tracked  a 

rabbit  into  a thicket. 

The  story  goes  that  the  trapped  but  quick-thinking  rabbit  struck  up  a 

conversation  with  the  hunter,  telling  him  his  family  really  didn't  want  to 

eat  him  because  he  was  "all  bone  and  gristle." 

"He  said,  'Oh,  no,  you  don't  want  to  eat  me.  What  you  want  is  a fat  doe. 

' But  the  hunter  said,  'I  didn't  get  a doe.  I got  you,'  " Barker  said. 
"Then  the  rabbit  says,  'I'll  show  you  how  you  can  get  the  doe.' 

"The  rabbit  showed  the  hunter  how  the  rabbit's  foot  was  all  spread 
out...  and  how  he  could  mimic  him.  And  that's  how  the  hunter  was  able  to 
get  the  doe." 

While  there's  more  than  a small  measure  of  doubt  about  the  story's 
veracity,  it  makes  up  for  it  by  paving  the  way  to  Barker's  real  goal  of 
instructing  Native  Americans  not  only  about  snowshoe-making  but  their 
native  tongue. 

Pokagon  Band  chairman  3ohn  Miller  pointed  out  recently  there  are  only 


two  elders  in  the  band  who  speak  the  language  fluently.  To  preserve  it, 
the  band  sponsors  programs  like  the  one  Saturday. 

Prior  to  addressing  nearly  a dozen  Native  Americans  representing  three 
bands  of  Potawatomis,  Barker,  a Dowagiac  resident  who  teaches  at  Justus 
Gage  Elementary  School  in  Dowagiac,  recalled  that  he  "picked  up"  the 
language  mainly  through  his  contact  with  his  late  grandfather. 

"When  I was  a kid,  the  older  people  spoke  it  when  they  didn't  want  the 
younger  people  to  know  what  they  were  saying,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  language,  just  like  English,  can  be  tricky.  For  example,  he 
said  "boon,"  which  means  snow,  also  means  to  quit  or  rest. 

The  term  has  its  place  in  the  Pokagon  Band's  annual  Kee-Boon-Mein-Kaa 
Powwow  at  St.  Patrick's  County  Park  in  South  Bend. 

Spelled  different  ways,  the  term,  translated  loosely,  equates  to 
"finished  picking  berries." 

A term  used  more  commonly  is  "boozhoo,"  a greeting  that  resembles  the 
French  "bonjour."  Barker  said  the  Potawatomis  didn't  have  a term  for 
goodbye  but  they'd  often  say  "bam-ma-mien, " which  means  "again  some  time." 

And  while  it  might  seem  the  word  for  snowshoe  would  be  "boon-meksen, " 
for  snow  (boon)  and  shoe  (meksen).  Barker  said  it's  actually  "agemek." 

He  said  the  Potawatomis  used  snowshoes  often.  The  key  in  their 
manufacture  is  size,  he  said,  as  each  shoe  has  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
the  wearer's  weight. 

Using  a formula  of  one  square  inch  per  pound,  each  shoe  would  have  to  be 
200  square  inches  to  support  a 200-pound  man,  he  said. 

He  said  he  has  used  snowshoes  and,  while  they  take  some  getting  used  to, 
they  make  it  much  easier  to  get  around.  Swamp-like  areas  also  are  much 
easier  to  maneuver  wearing  snowshoes,  he  added. 

Staff  writer  Lou  Mumford:  lmumford@sbtinfo.com  (269)  687-7002 
Copyright  c.  1994-2002  South  Bend  Tribune. 

— "RE:  This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  - 

Date:  Mon,  Dec  16  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Subj : NA  News  Item 


filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  1 hour  30  minutes 
You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Dec  19,  8:30  PM  ET  (Thu,  Dec  19,  5:30  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  20,  2:30  AM  ET  (Thu,  Dec  19,  11:30  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  20,  8:30  AM  ET  (Fri,  Dec  20,  5:30  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  20,  2:30  PM  ET  (Fri,  Dec  20,  11:30  AM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  Tushka 

In  1972,  a Native  American  activist,  involved  in  the  popular  American 
Indian  Movement,  led  a rally  to  the  steps  of  the  FBI  headquarters  in 
Washington,  DC.  12  Hours  later  his  wife  and  children  were  killed  in  a 
mysterious  house  fire.  "Tushka"  is  a fictionalized  drama  based  on  these 
events  of  the  1970' s,  when  the  FBI  waged  its  COINTELPRO  campaign 
against  civil  rights  efforts  made  by  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Indian  Movement  and  the  Black  Panthers. 

A raw,  compelling  story,  "Tushka"  tells  of  government  corruption, 
Indian  defiance,  and  the  power  of  the  human  spirit. 

"Tushka"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV'series  made  possible 
by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring 
Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

For  more  information,  and  to  purchase  this  film, 
please  contact  the  filmmaker: 

Ian  Skorodin 

1801  N.  Kingsley  Dr.  #103 


Los  Angeles,  CA  90027 
323-466-7400 

"RE : Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  11:25:28  -0600 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Add  a little  ha-ha-ha  to  your  ho-ho-ho  with  Club  Red 

+ Voices  From  The  Circle  with  Music  for  the  Floliday  Season  + more  . . . 

1)  Add  a little  ha-ha-ha  to  your  ho-ho-ho  with  Club  Red 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  12/16  - 12/20 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  with  Music  for  the  Holiday  Season 

4)  Different  Drums:  New  in  2002 

5)  alterNative  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs  features  Star  Nayea 

1)  Add  a little  ha-ha-ha  to  your  ho-ho-ho  with  Club  Red 

Due  to  popular  demand,  AIROS  is  providing  reruns  of  the  Club  Red  programs 
that  were  ran  the  last  week  of  November.  This  will  give  to  those  who  missed 
it  a chance  to  catch  it  for  the  first  time  as  well  as  create  another 
opportunity  for  those  that  caught  it  the  first  time  around  to  enjoy  a 
little  Indian  Humor  again. 

All  this  week  (Dec.  16  - Dec.  20)  add  a little  ha-ha-ha  to  your  ho-ho-ho 
from  8pm  ET  to  9pm  ET.  Listen  at  AIROS.org 

Along  with  Charlie's  stand  up  and  skits  from  the  Club  Red  players,  each 
program  features  one  artist/group  known  not  only  for  their  music,  but  their 
own  brand  of  Indian  Humor: 

Dec.  16:  Ojibwe  recording  artist  Keith  Secola  and  his  music  including  the 
Fry  Bread  Song,  Fingermonkey  and  ND  WAZA  BAT 

Dec.  17:  Ulali,  the  incredible  a cappella  group  whose  work  has  shaped  much 
of  today's  contemporary  Indian  music 

Dec.  18:  The  incomparable  Buffy  Sainte  Marie  talks  about  her  music  and  the 
Cradleboard  Project 

Dec.  19:  A one-hour  concert  with  "Yazzie  Girl,"  Navajo  singer,  Sharon 
Burch.  Recorded  live. 

Dec.  20:  3oy  Harjo,  Muscogee  poet  and  recording  artist,  includes  excerpts 
from  "She  Had  Some  Horses"  and  "Eagle  Poem" 

If  you  can't  wait,  just  go  to  http://www.airos.org/clubred.html  for  taped 
segments  from  the  program  that  you  can  listen  to  online  as  well  as  links  to 
more  audio  and  video  clips  of  Charlie  and  the  Club  Red  Players. 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  12/16  - 12/20 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 12/16:  Music  Maker  of  the  Month:  Derek  Miller: 

"Music  Is  The  Medicine"  is  Derek  Miller's  debut  full-length  solo  CD.  Born 
and  raised  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Ontario,  he  first  caught  the 
attention  of  music  fans  as  a teenager.  Since  that  time,  he  has  been  honing 
his  talents  as  a guitarist,  songwriter  and  stage  performer.  He  has  been 
honored  with  a Canadian  Aboriginal  Music  Award  for  Best  Male  Artist,  and 
also  won  a Native  American  Music  Award  as  co-producer  of  Keith  Secola 's 
"Fingermonkey"  CD  for  Best  Independent  Recording.  The  new  album  has  just 
been  released  on  the  Grammy  Award  winning  SOAR  label  here  in  the  states, 
and  tour  dates  and  venues  are  currently  being  booked. 

TUE  - 12/17:  The  Business  of  Buffalo: 

Dust  a few  years  ago,  there  was  optimism  that  buffalo  could  replace  beef  as 
the  nation's  new  red  meat.  Many  ranchers  invested  in  buffalo  in  hopes  of 
making  big  profits.  But  today,  the  dream  of  getting  rich  off  of  bison  is 
wilting  away  as  prices  have  sunk.  Still,  there  are  52  tribes  across  the 
country  that  own  and  manage  their  own  buffalo  herds.  Collectively,  these 
tribes  are  raising  more  than  12,000  buffalo.  But  tribes  are  doing  it  for 
more  than  just  monetary  gain;  the  buffalo  also  provide  cultural  and 
spiritual  profit.  Will  we  see  the  buffalo  once  again  vanish  from  the 


American  Plains?  Guests  include  Dave  Carter,  Director  of  the  National  Bison 
Association . 

WED  - 12/18:  Giving  the  Gift  of  Health: 

Children  across  the  nation  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Christmas 
morning  when  they  can  see  what  good  ole  St.  Nick  has  left  under  the  tree 
for  them.  As  Santa  makes  his  list  and  checks  it  twice,  many  parents  are 
frantically  searching  stores  for  the  right  gift,  but  are  some  of  those 
gifts  contributing  to  or  leading  to  bad  health  habits  for  our  children?  A 
new  media  campaign  in  Native  America  is  encouraging  children  to  become 
active.  What  is  the  state  of  our  children's  health  and  what  role  can 
parents  play  to  improve  their  children's  health?  Guests  include  Dr.  Kelly 
Moore  (Muscogee  Creek)  of  the  National  IHS  Diabetes  Program. 

THU  - 12/19:  Family  Holiday  Truce?: 

Families  come  together  for  the  holidays.  It's  a time  to  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry.  Relatives  gather  together  to  share  in  holiday  cheer.  Warm  smiles  and 
hugs  are  what  greet  family  at  this  time  of  year.  Or  is  it?  Are  warm  fuzzy 
feelings  absent  from  your  home  because  of  a family  feud?  Do  daggers  fly 
between  relatives  instead  of  goodwill?  Can  family  members  forgive,  and 
perhaps  forget,  spite,  jealousy  and  hurt  that  ruin  the  family  holiday 
reunion?  Or  will  thick  headedness  prevent  you  from  sharing  the  holidays 
with  relatives? 

FRI  - 12/20:  Who's  Profiting  from  Indian  Casinos: 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  outsider  looking  in  on  your  privacy  and  then 
making  an  erroneous  conclusion  because  of  a dirty  window.  So  seems  the  case 
pertaining  to  a controversial  article  in  a recent  edition  of  TIME  magazine 
that  has  kicked  dirt  in  the  eye  of  Indian  gaming.  Entitled,  'Wheel  of 
Misfortune',  the  article  casts  doubt  on  the  public's  impression  of  casinos 
run  by  tribes.  What  is  the  public  perception  of  Native  casinos?  Is  the 
presentation  of  casinos  the  real  McCoy?  If  your  tribe  has  a casino,  have 
you  seen  any  benefit  from  the  generated  revenue?  Guests  include  Phil  Hogan, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  and  Donald  L.  Bartlett, 
reporter  for  TIME. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle  with  Music  for  the  Holiday  Season 

This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  listeners  get  musical  giveaways  which 
reflect  the  sentiments  and  emotions  of  the  holiday  season! 

We  open  up  with  music  from  the  Southwest  with  Southern  Scratch  and  a 
chicken  scratch  version  of  "Feliz  Navidad." 

Bill  Miller  adds  a healing  song  "Prayers  for  the  Truth." 

From  the  Wisconsin  pow  wow  trail,  the  Summer  Cloud  Singers  bring  us  "First 
Dream . " 

Flutist  Tito  La  Rosa  adds  two  hauntingly  beautiful  tunes  recorded  live  at 
Indian  Summer  Festival  this  past  September. 

Mary  Therese  sings  of  the  strength  women  must  have  when  dealing  with 
affairs  of  the  heart  with  the  title  song  of  her  "Warrior  of  the  Heart"  CD. 
Red  Nativity  bring  us  "Come  Faithful  Ones." 

NAMMY  winner  Miki  Free  still  has  a "Restless  Heart"  during  the  holidays. 
Peter  Buffet  asks  "God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen"  and  honors  "We  Three  Kings. 
Eagleheart  is  still  looking  for  comfort;  "I'm  Blue,  I'm  Lonesome,  too!" 
Buffy  Sainte  Marie  concludes  this  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  with  a positive 
look  at  the  affairs  of  the  heart  through  her  Oscar-Winning  song  "Up  Where 
We  Belong." 

We  wish  you  the  best  for  the  holiday  season! 

Dim  DeNomie  & Barb  Jersey 
VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 12/16:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 12/17:  4am 
Saturday  - 12/21:  3pm 
Sunday  - 12/22:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 12/23:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums:  New  in  2002 

This  week  we  invite  you  into  the  Different  Drums  studio  to  hear  some  tunes 
that  were  new  to  2002.  You'll  hear  smokin'  blues  from  Rick  Bartow,  NDN 


folk  from  Snoball  Butler,  traditional  sounds  from  Canyon  artists  Xavier 
Quijas  Yxayotl,  Radmilla  Cody  and  Randy  Wood,  wailin'  tribal  rock  from  War 
Eagle  Society,  a humorous  tune  from  Tonemah,  and  a beautiful  solo  vocal 
from  Rita  Coolidge.  So  as  the  year  comes  to  the  end,  join  Different  Drums 
in  looking  back  at  some  of  the  music  that  was  released  in  2002. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  12/17:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  12/18:  4am 
Saturday  12/21:  5pm 
Sunday  12/22:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  12/23:  6am 

6)  alterNative  Voices 

News  this  week  about  using  non-English  language  in  the  work  place  and  the 
EEOC  gets  involved.  Commander  Herrington  (Chickasaw)  returns  to  the  third 
rock  from  the  sun  with  inspiration  for  all  earthlings. 

Music  this  week  from  Bill  Miller,  R.  Carlos  Nakai,  Doanne  Shenandoah, 

Golana,  Mary  Youngblood,  Brule  and  Blackstone. 

See  our  banner  free  website  for  more  information  and  an  up-to-date  events 

calendar  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  12/18:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  12/19:  4am 
Saturday  12/21:  6pm 
Sunday  12/22:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  12/23:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  features  Star  Nayea 

Next  on  Earthsongs,  Modern  Music  from  Native  America,  tune  in  and  hear 
words  and  music  from  Star  Nayea  as  well  as  new  music  from  across  Turtle  Island. 
All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  12/19:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  12/20:  4am 
Saturday  12/21:  4pm 
Sunday  12/22:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  12/23:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 

- — "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  Aaron,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are 
listed  here  for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more 
complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 
Proudly  Presents  an  evening  with: 

Doanne  Shenandoah  on  Saturday  April  26,  2003  at  8:00  p.m. 
Oxford  Civic  Center,  Oxford,  AL 


Opening  for  Joanne  is  Larry  Campbell 
Doors  open  at  7:00  p.m. 

Tickers  now  on  sale  contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 
email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 
Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 
Last  updated  on  Updated  18  October  2002 

December  2002 

December  31  - New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance 
Location:  Pawnee  Nation  Reserve,  Pawnee,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (918)  762-4048. 

December  31  - Good  Medicine  Society  New  Year's  Eve  Dance 
Location:  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Contact:  (405)  943-7935. 

January  2003 

January  18  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  Benefit  powwow  for  the  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland,  Montana. 
Doors  open  at  11  am.  Grand  Entry  1 pm.  Evening  feed  for  participants, 
dancing  resumes  at  5:30  pm. 

MC,  Don  Hockeberry; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Cades  Gap; 

Northern  Drums,  Oak  Leaf  Singers  and  Bum  Kneez. 

Traders  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  (410)  838-8333  ext  14; 

Vendors  contact  Linda  Coates  (410)  885-2800. 

I have  collected  these  listings  from  various  places  on  the  web  and  from 
Usenet,  as  well  as  other  listings  that  I receive  and  requests  from  powwow 
organizers.  I do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  (or  spelling)  of 
any  of  these  listings.  Use  the  contact  information  provided  to  make  sure 
that  the  powwow  has  not  changed  date,  time,  location,  or  other  details.  In 
most  cases,  I have  included  all  of  the  information  that  I have  for  each 
listing.  If  you  have  corrections  to  make  or  would  like  to  see  your  powwow 
listed  here,  please  send  me  an  e-mail  message  with  the  appropriate 
information  (you  must  include  the  event  name,  exact  date,  city,  state,  and 
a contact  number  or  email;  any  additional  information  is  helpful  but  not 
required) . 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 
This  page  updated  Updated  18  October  2002 

December  26,  2003  to  January  4,  2004 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 

10  day  multicultural  event  showcasing  and  sharing  of  songs,  dances,  foods, 
arts  & crafts,  educational  and  cultural  exchanges  of  each  unique  nation. 

An  event  to  inspire  the  youth  as  they  enter  into  the  21st  century. 


Tucson,  Arizona,  USA 
Thunder  in  the  Desert 
POBox  27626 

Tucson,  Arizona  85726-7626  USA 
Contact:  www.usaindianinfo.org 

February  4,  2003 

Blueprint  For  The  Future  Aboriginal  Youth  Career  Fair 
Vancouver  Convention  & Exhibition  Centre,  999  Canada  Place 
Youth  registrations:  Marisha  Roman  (mroman@naaf . ca) 

Speaker  and  booth  registrations:  Valerie  Birdgeneau  (vbirdgeneau@naaf . ca) 
Tel:  (416)  926-0775 
Fax:  (416)  926-7554 
Website:  www.naaf.ca 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  18  October  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

February  23,  2003:  1st  annual  Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Marysville  Youth  Civic  Center,  Marysville,  California. 

For  information  call:  530-749-6196  or  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 

April  24  -26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow 
in  Forest  City,  Arkansas. 

For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295-3675 
or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

DECEMBER  2002 

21  3rd  Annual  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 


Marysville,  WA.  Info:  (360)  651-3400 

27  Brave  Dog  Society  Powwow.  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Standoff,  Alberta, 
Canada.  Info:  (403)  737-3163 

28- 31  In  the  Spirit  of  the  New  Year  Powwow.  White  Earth  Community  Center, 
Naytahwaugh,  MN.  Info:  (218)  846-9749 

31  New  Year's  Eve  Hand  Game  and  Ghost  Dance.  Pawnee,  Pawnee  Nation 
Reserve,  Info:  918-762-4048 

31  Good  Medicine  Society's  New  Year's  Eve  Dance.  Oklahoma  City, 
Fairgrounds,  Info:  405-943-7935 

29- 3an  1 Toppenish  Creek  New  Year's  Powwow.  Long  House,  White  Swan,  WA. 
Info:  (509)  865-5121  ext  4304. 

3ANUARY  2003 

18  Morning  Star  Powwow.  John  Carroll  School  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland, 

Info:  Gary  Scholl  - 410-838-8333  exl4; 

Traders  contact  Linda  Coates  - 410-885-2800. 

25  Dighton  Intertribal.  Council  Hall,  Dighton,  MA.  Info:  (508)  880-6887 
25  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

FEBRUARY  2003 

2-16  American  Indian  Expo.  Flamingo  Travellodge,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900 

22  11th  AnnualRed  Creek  Mid-winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 
22  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

22  North  Carolina  School  Powwow.  Charles  R.  Eilber  Center,  Durham,  NC. 
Info:  (919)  286-3366 

MARCH  2003 

14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 

Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  lones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/just alittleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 


on  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

IIULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Phil  Goldvarg, 

Sheila  Cazzoli,  SAHa  Kahahyuhes,  Dodie  Finstead,  Raven  Davis,  Sue  Buck, 
Carter  Camp,  Agnes  Wittmann,  Dames  Starkey,  Carter  Camp,  Alice  Perkins, 
Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dianne  Mountain,  Firehair,  Edward  Gould  Burton, 

Dohn  Finlay,  Dennifer  Harbury,  Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  Alfred  Bone  Shirt, 
Valerie  Scott,  Kim  Howard,  AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite), 
Barbara  Landis,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Danet  Smith,  Gary  Smith 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Thu  Dec  26  00:22:44  2002 

Date:  25  Dec  2002  00:57:04  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsl0.052 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Zuni  Ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Mvskogee  rvfechi/little  winter  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Rez  Life 
and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


We  have  heard  the  likes  of  this  before  when  smallpox  blankets 
were  pased  out. 

The  weather  was  very  cold." 

_ Chairman  John  Yellow  Bird-Steele,  Oglala,  December  2001 
speaking  of  the  trust  reform  proposal  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton 


+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  past  Saturday  morning,  while  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  drum 
practice,  the  message  below  arrived.  To  those  cowards  who  slunk  into 
the  Big  Foot  Riders'  camp  under  cover  of  night  to  slash  their  tires 
we  can  only  say  --  this  will  never  stop  The  People.  The  Lakota 
have  faced  formidable  and  far  more  courageous  enemies  over  the 


centuries , and  they've  faced  enemies  who  were  even  more 
conniving  and  treacherous.  The  Lakota  still  ride  and  will  ride. 

For  those  who'd  like  to  help--right  now  help  is  needed  to  repair 
vehicles  and  get  this  ride  back  on  the  road.  Contact  information 
and  instructions  on  how  to  assist  appear  below  along  with  the 
note  about  what  happened. 

We  know  everybody's  stretched  now,  but  please  don't  forget  to  help  the 
families,  elders  and  children  benefitting  from  groups  on  our  assistance 
list,  as  well. 

Date:  Saturday,  December  21,  2002  12:05  PM 

From:  "Pamela  Rickenback  - Milos"  <pam@dreamkeepers . net> 

Sub j : EMERGENCY  - On  The  Big  Foot  Ride 

EMERGENCY  - Big  Foot  Ride  - South  Dakota 
Your  Flelp  Is  Needed 

Greetings ! 

The  Big  Foot  Ride  in  South  Dakota,  headed  by  Chief  Arvol  Looking 
Florse  , that  takes  place  every  year  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Big  Foote  massacre  has  been  tragically  halted.  This  morning  it  was 
discovered  that  EVERY  vehicle  and  trailer  tires  were  slashed.  ANY  help 
would  be  deeply  appreciated. 

***  The  Big  Foote  Ride  *** 

Learn  more . . . 

http : //rs6 . net/tn . jsp?t=44swvtn6 . 5sczrrn6. 5iluvtn6&p= 

http%3A%2F%2Fwww . wolakota . org%2F 
***  Your  Help  Is  Needed  *** 

Please  send  Help:  Wells  Fargo  trans  #:091000019 
Wolakota  Foundation/Sunkan  Wakan  acct  #:9876665879 
Wells  Fargo  Soearfish  Branch 
131  West  Hudson 
Spearfish,  SD  57783 

The  effort  to  regain  their  rights  to  their  culture,  their  history,  and 
their  children's  futures  has  demanded  that  all  concerned  and  compassionate 
fellow  human  beings  join  in  their  struggle.  This  is  another  opportunity 
for  those  of  us  who's  lives  have  been  so  enriched  by  our  native  relatives, 
to  rise  up  and  participate  in  assisting  them  to  continue  on  in  their  dream 
for  the  future  generations. 

Thank  You,  your  help  will  be  most  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Pamela  Rickenbach  - Milos 
dreamkeepers . net 


email:  pam@dreamkeepers.net 

voice:  413-268-7030 

web:  http://dreamkeepers.net 

This  most  welcome  update  arrived  Tuesday  morning,  Christmas  eve  day. 

Date:  Tue,  24  Dec  2002  07:20:06  -0500  (EST) 

From:  Pamela  Rickenbach  - Milos  <pam@dreamkeepers . net> 

Sub j : Big  Foote  Ride  UPDATE 

UPDATE  ON  THE  BIGFOOTE  RIDE,  MESSAGE  FROM  ARVOL  AND  PAULA 
Greetings ! 

Hello  Everyone ...  Dust  got  back  from  the  Ride ....  everything  is  fine... like 
the  Buffalo  Nation  that  stands  around  to  help  one  that  is  down ...  everyone 
did  just  that... the  Mennonites  assisted  with  equipment  to  patch  and  get 
the  people  to  Rapid  City,  2 hours  away  to  get  the  Tires  replaced,  not 
every  single  tire  as  reported  was  the  case,  was  2 on  each  truck  and 
trailer,  but  one  is  bad  enough... so  all  the  money  that  was  donated. 


along  with  prayers  will  assist  the  Ride... we  are  non-profit,  so  all  is 
accountable  for  their  needs ....  some  will  continue  to  Ride  through 
Christmas,  some  will  rush  home  to  families ...  but  the  last  day  of  the  Ride 
is  the  28th,  then  on  the  29th  will  be  ceremony... a lot  of  these  kids  are 
learning  lots  from  this... even  the  disgrace  of  vandalism  and  what  that 
brings  to  People  that  are  trying  to  learn  a history  of  a people  from  a 
spiritual  perspective. ...  so  all  is  good .. .thanks  all  for  the  prayers ! 

May  you  have  a Happy  Holiday ...  Paula 

The  Big  Foot  Ride 

The  Big  Foot  Memorial  Ride  starts  at  the  site  of  Sitting  Bull's  log  home, 
where  he  was  killed  by  tribal  police  110  years  ago.  The  contemporary 
riders  will  retrace  the  route  of  Lakota  who  fled  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  fearing  for  their  safety.  A group  of  about  100  joined  Chief 
Big  Foot's  band  at  Cherry  Creek.  Big  Foot  led  a large  group  through  the 
Badlands . 

Read  more. . . . http://rs6.net/tn. jsp?t=ohkgwtn6.hzhowde6.5augwtn6&p 

http%3A%2F%2Fwww. a rgusleader. com%2F special sect ion s%2F2000%2Fbigfoot%2F 

Dear  Friends 

What  an  amazing  response  to  this  call  for  help.  As  Paula  says  like  the 
buffalo  nation  everyone  gathered  around  to  help  support  the  ones  in  need. 
It's  a wonderful  thing  to  know  that  we  are  indeed  All  Related. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 

Pamela  Rickenbach  - Milos 

dreamkeepers . net 


email:  pam@dreamkeepers.net 

voice:  413-268-7030 

web:  http://dreamkeepers.net 

There's  a powerful  message  here  we  MUST  NEVER  forget.  There's  a lot  of 
evil  and  Indian  hating.  It's  wise  to  be  reminded  of  evil,  but  we  also 
have  here  an  example  of  how  we  stand  can  stand  together  and  rise  over  the 
evil  others  do.  We  can  meet  the  needs  of  our  own,  and  there  are  still  needs 
to  be  met.  Children  go  hungry,  elders  shiver  in  unheated  homes,  and  the 
effort  to  divide  us  as  a people  continues.  We  can  feed  our  hungry.  We 
can  clothe  and  obtain  fuel  for  those  in  need.  There  is  a long  list 
following  this  editorial.  Pick  someone/someplace  and  give. 

We  have  strong  enemies.  We  need  to  remember  they  are  sent  against  us  to 
make  us  stronger,  yet.  Like  the  salmon.  Creator  doesn't  let  his  warriors 
rest  in  quiet  pools  long  before  casting  them  against  the  current.  I send 
smoke  and  prayers  of  thanks  for  those  who  helped  the  Big  Foot  Riders  and 
those  who  help  our  elders  and  children  in  their  needs. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0520 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 


Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  <dodiefinstead@evl.net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 


After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 


% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Sun,  13  Oct  2002  19:39:02  -0400 
From:  "floyd  perkins"  <rezrollers@gpcom.net> 

Sub j : Housing 

Dear  Gary 

Greetings,  my  name  is  Alice  Perkins.  I am  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Recently,  my  husband  and  I started 
working  with  a couple  of  individuals  out  of  Michigan  and  Denver,  CO., 
to  bring  liveable,  affordable  housing  to  the  reservation  and  to 
create  jobs  for  our  people.  Our  efforts  have  been  rewarding,  but  we 
are  struggling.  Let  me  first  give  you  an  overview  of  our  business. 

Our  fund  receives  donated  or  we  buy  lowcost  mobile  homes  (used)  from 
individuals.  We  pay  all  the  costs  incurred  to  transport  these  homes  to 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Costs  include  labor,  driver  payment, 
fuel,  food/shelter,  cleanup  cost,  dumpster,  permits,  lot  rent  etc.  The 
cost  varies  with  each  mobile  home  we  get.  After  delivering  the  mobile 
homes  to  the  reservation  site,  we  inspect  the  homes  for  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  such  as  hotwater  heater,  furnace,  roof,  plumbing,  floor 
and  windows  etc...  We  fix  these  at  our  cost.  Once  the  mobile  home 
is  in  liveable  condition,  we  sell  it  at  the  total  cost  we  paid  out 
for  the  home  (delivery  plus  repair  costs) . These  sales  prices  are 
affordable,  ranging  from  $3500  to  $6500.  Since  we  hire  reservation  Lakota 
people  to  transport  and  repair  these  homes,  we  have  created  jobs 
for  drivers,  laborers,  prep  workers,  construction,  plumbers,  electricians, 
escort,  ect...  The  mobile  homes  are  for  buyers  who  do  not  qualify  for 
loans  through  the  banks  because  of  bad  credit,  no  credit,  slow  credit  or 
whatever  the  reason.  And  these  people  are  on  a fixed  income.  Our 
payments  are  set  according  to  their  income  and  what  they  can  afford  -- 
usually  about  $100  to  $200  a month  until  paid  in  full.  We  work  with  the 
buyers  so  that  their  payments  go  towards  owning  their  own  homes,  which 
otherwise  would  be  impossible.  This  also  helps  to  reestablish  credit. 

We  also  receive  donor-directed  homes  (all  costs  are  covered  by  the 
donor,  who  chooses  the  individual  who  will  receive  the  donated  home) . 

Our  problem  is  that  we  need  funds  to  continue  our  efforts. 

We  are  seeking  donations  to  help  with  transportation  costs  and 
supplies  such  as  hotwater  heaters,  furnaces- -any  help  would  be 
appreciated.  Winter  is  coming  and  we  have  many  families  waiting  for  a 
home.  We  have  approximately  110  families  on  our  waiting  list,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  need  of  shelter.  Immediately  we  need  3 furnaces  and 
5 hotwater  heaters.  Visit  our  web  site  at 

http://www.americanindianhousing.com  We  had  a very  nice  lady  help  set 
this  up  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

Alice  Perkins 

HC  64  Box  58 


Batesland,  SD  57716 
(605)  685-3362 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 

He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink. net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Tribes  get  compensation 
for  Land  lost  to  Dams 

- Cure  comes  from  Old,  New  Medicine 

- BLM  threatens  Danns 
with  more  Seizures 

- Eastern  Band  Cherokee 

to  audit  Tribal  Enrollment 

- Navajo  & Hopi  say  no 
to  Snowmaking  on  Peaks 

- Navajo  Nation  builds  Hogan 
for  Single  Mother 

- Suspect  in  Rodeo  Blaze 
not  Competent 

- 'Time'  probe  of  Casino  Gaming 
ignores  Positives 

- Tribes  furious 

with  Interior's  Reform  Push 

- Opinion:  Indian  Enron  Case 

- White  House  presses 
for  Trust  Settlement 

- Abuse  Compensation 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Dec  2002  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 


Quest  for  Residential  School 
Compensation 

Native  Children  stripped, 
held  in  Drunk  Tank 
Ahenakew  Furor 
upsets  Political  Backers 
Grand  Chief  supports 
Protestors'  Efforts 
B.C.  Natives  declare  war 
on  Fish  Farms 
Native  Prisoner 
--  Prison  Volunteers  needed 
--  Upcoming  Book  on  Incarcerated 
Indian  artists/writers 
--  Native  denied  PTSD  Medication 
History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Rustywire:  Macheveant 
Poem:  Talking  to  the  Old  Ghost  Man 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Saving  Native  Tongues 
This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 
Native  America  Calling 


December  18,  2002 
Alyssa  Marie  Martin 

PINE  RIDGE  - Alyssa  Marie  Martin,  infant  daughter  of  Louis  Martin  and 
Michelle  Benson  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  stillborn  Saturday,  Dec.  14,  2002,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  two  sisters,  Deanna  Martin  and  Danielle 
Martin,  both  of  Rapid  City;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Lance  Benson  and 
Connie  Titus,  Oglala;  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Mona  Danis,  Pine  Ridge 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Little  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Geraldine  K.  White  Face 

PORCUPINE  - Geraldine  K.  White  Face,  62,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  15 
2002,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Matthew  White  Face,  Porcupine;  five  sons, 
Marvin  Iron  Boy  Dr.,  Vine  White  Face  and  Duane  White  Face,  all  of 
Porcupine,  Marty  White  Face,  Seattle,  and  Cecil  Martin,  Alaska;  four 
daughters,  Althea  DeClay,  White  River,  Ariz.,  Charlene  Garcia,  Dallas, 
Verine  Iron  Boy,  Porcupine,  and  Vestana  Clifford,  Kyle;  three  sisters, 
Noreen  Lone  Elk,  Porcupine,  Lavina  High  Hawk,  Rapid  City,  and  Charlotte 
Eagle  Bull,  Scenic;  five  brothers,  Charles  High  Hawk,  Garland,  Texas,  Dohn 
High  Hawk,  Narcisse  High  Hawk  and  Wayne  High  Hawk,  all  of  Porcupine,  and 
Pershing  High  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Building. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20,  at  Porcupine  CAP,  with  the 
Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Sharp's  Corner. 


Coy  L.  White  Calf  Dr. 

RAPID  CITY  - Coy  L.  White  Calf  Dr.,  infant  son  of  Coy  and  Lisa  White 
Calf  of  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  Dec.  16,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital . 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  one  brother,  Tyler  Redleaf,  Rapid  City; 
two  sisters,  Kera  and  Sylvia  Redleaf,  both  of  Rapid  City;  his  grandparents 
Doe  and  Rose  Redleaf,  Rapid  City;  and  a grandfather,  Richard  White  Calf, 
Pine  Ridge. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  today  at  Behrens  Mortuary  in 
Rapid  City.  Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Isaac  Hogues 
Catholic  Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pine  Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  Rapid  City. 

Lucille  M.  Cottier 

PORCUPINE  - Lucille  M.  Cottier,  41,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  15, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Deremy  Cottier,  Porcupine;  one  daughter. 
Trinity  Cottier,  Rapid  City;  five  brothers,  Robert  Cottier  Dr.  and  Frank 
Cottier,  both  of  Porcupine,  Aldwin  Cottier,  Allen,  and  Mark  Cottier  and 
Alvin  Cottier,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  sister.  Daphne  Cottier,  Rapid  City; 
and  one  grandchild. 

Two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at  St.  Paul's 
Catholic  Church  in  Sharp's  Corner. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  21,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Albin's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  19,  2002 

Vance  Ghost 

PINE  RIDGE  - Vance  Ghost,  81,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Dec.  16,  2002,  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Dohn  Ghost,  Manderson;  two  daughters,  Wanda 
Thayer,  Hermosa,  and  Doyce  Little  Dog,  Manderson;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Wounded  Knee  District 
School  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  20,  2002 
Desus  Adam  Espinosa 

OGLALA  - Desus  Adam  Espinosa,  infant  son  of  Carly  Espinosa  of  Oglala, 
was  born  and  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  11,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Adam 
Espinosa,  Rapid  City,  and  Ina  Espinosa,  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at  the  Oglala  Recreation 
Center. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  recreation  center,  with  the  Rev 
Deff  Weston  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Espinosa  Family  Plot  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  21,  2002 

Grace  M.  Brown  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Grace  M.  Brown  Bear,  73,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday, 

Dec.  19,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Leah  Brown  Bear  and  Tera  Brown  Bear, 


both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Dorothy  Brown  Bear,  Batesland;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  Batesland  School. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  23,  at  the  school,  with  Bernard 
Little  Whiteman  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  17,  2002 
Elroy  Lee  Yazzie 

Elroy  Lee  Yazzie,  25,  of  Teesto  died  Dec.  13,  2002. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  on  Feb.  27,  1977,  in  Keems  Canyon  and  graduated  from 
Winslow  High  School  in  1996. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  his  father  Leroy  Yazzie  and  mother  Eleanor 
Yazzie;  brothers  Alfred  Yazzie  of  Rough  Rock,  Leroy  Yazzie  Dr.,  Alonzo 
Yazzie  and  Lorenzo  Yazzie,  all  of  Teesto;  sisters  Delphina  Yazzie  Nez  of 
Navajo,  N.M.,  and  Sophina  Yazzie  of  Teesto;  and  grandmother  Roxanne  Yazzie 
of  Teesto. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary 
Chapel  in  Winslow.  The  Rev.  Johnnie  Nells  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be 
in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

December  24,  2002 

Pasqualita  "Peggy"  Tafoya 

PASQUALITA  'PEGGY'  TAFOYA  , 81,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  died  Saturday. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Augustine  and  Clarita  Tafoya; 
and  two  brothers,  Julian  and  Juan  P.  Tafoya. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Shirley  Suazo  and  husband  Robert  of 
Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  a nephew  who  was  like  a son,  Pat  Tafoya  and  Auderey 
Wright  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo;  brother,  Frank  Tafoya  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo; 
five  grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  have  been  held.  Interment  was  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo 
Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

December  18,  2002 

Daisey  E.  Bruce 

May  19,  1948  - Dec.  15,  2002 

Daisey  E.  Bruce,  54,  of  Cudeii  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly  Father 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  15,  2002,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  May  19,  1948,  in 
Shiprock  to  Sam  and  Lillie  Charley  of  Cudeii. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Antoinette  Gonzales  and  husband,  Jerry 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  Anjannette  Billie  and  husband,  Terril  of  South  Ogden,  Utah, 
Gwen  Coleman  and  husband,  Jerry  Sr.  of  Cudeii;  her  sons.  Sly  Bruce  and 
companion,  Lisa  Yazzie  of  Shiprock,  Chester  Bruce  and  wife,  Theresa  of 
Ogden,  Utah;  two  sisters,  Nellie  Silversmith  and  Erma  R.  Charley-Boyd  and 
husband,  Leroy  all  of  Cudeii;  five  brothers,  Bobby  M.  Charley  Sr.  and  wife, 
Judy,  Wilson  M.  Charley  Sr.  and  wife,  Annie,  Sammy  Charley  Sr.  and  wife, 
Erma  all  of  Cudeii,  Robert  M.  Charley  and  wife,  Helena  and  Wilbert  M. 
Charley  and  wife,  Rosemary  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and  14  grandchildren,  whom 
she  loved  very  much. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Chester  Wm.  Bruce  Sr.;  grandson, 
Brandon  Billie;  and  sister.  Rose  Ann  Charley. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dec.  20,  2002,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Farmington.  Wilson  M. 

Charley  Sr.  and  Fred  Begay  will  be  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at 


Gneenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Coleman  Sr.,  Christopher  S.  Charley,  Derry  D. 
Gonzales,  Sylvester  Wm.  Bruce,  Nathan  Benally  and  Lefrino  D.  Dosely. 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Bobby  M.  Charley  Sr.,  Wilson  M.  Charley  Sr., 
Robert  M.  Charley,  Wilbert  M.  Charley,  Sammy  Charley  Sr.,  Shawn  R.  Boyd, 
Chester  Wm.  Bruce  Dr.,  and  Chester  Wm.  Bruce  III. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Tony  H.  Mike 

Dec.  15,  1945  - Dec.  14,  2002 

Tony  Mike  passed  away  peacefully  at  home  in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  on 
Dec.  14,  2002.  He  died  of  complications  of  an  extended  illness,  which 
he  courageously  battled. 

He  was  born  at  home  in  the  winter  of  1945  on  Dec.  15,  at  Sanostee.  His 
parents  who  preceded  him  in  death  were  Dan  and  Marie  Mike.  He  was  of  the 
Hoghanlini  (Many  Hogans  People)  clan  and  born  for  the  Ta ' nee ' szah ' nii 
People  ( Tangle  People)  clan. 

Tony  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Gloria  B.  Mike  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  daughter, 
Toni  M.  Mike  and  her  husband,  Virgil  Yazzie;  and  two  grandsons,  Brandon 
and  Dordan  Mike-Yazzie  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  is  also  survived  by  brothers, 
Eddie  Mike  and  wife,  Diana  of  Sanostee,  Leonard  Mike  and  wife  Harriett  of 
Kirtland  and  Lorenzo  Mike  and  wife,  Linda  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
sisters-in-law,  Daisy  Mike  of  Table  Mesa  and  Barbara  Mike  of  Ogden,  Utah; 
many  nieces  and  nephews  and  their  families;  and  half-brothers  and  sister, 
Raymond  Mike,  Danny  Mike  and  Lusandra  Mike  all  of  Sanostee. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Lee  Mike  of  Table  Mesa  and 
George  L.  Mike  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  sister  Phyllis  Smith  of  Sanostee. 

Tony  was  a loving  husband,  father,  grandfather,  brother  and  uncle.  He 
was  known  for  his  devotion  to  his  family  and  extended  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  including  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts  and  their  families.  He 
especially  cherished  and  loved  his  two  grandsons.  Tony  loved  to  spend 
quality  time  as  a grandfather  and  mentor  to  his  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  grandsons'  happiness,  welfare  and  education  were  a large  part  of  his 
life  teachings. 

He  had  attended  Kirtland  High  School  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1964.  He  then  continued  his  education  at  Provo,  Utah,  attending  Utah 
Technical  College  and  Brigham  Young  University.  Tony  then  transferred  to 
Weber  State  University  at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1979  with  a dual  degree  in  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Sociology. 

Tony  encouraged  all  who  knew  him  to  live  a life  of  healthiness  in  mind, 
body  and  spirit.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dec.  20,  2002,  at  the 
Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  at  the  Stake  Center,  10  Road 
6523  in  Kirtland.  The  church  building  is  across  from  Foutz  Trading  Company, 
U.S.  550.  Burial  services  will  be  at  the  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery 
conducted  by  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland. 

December  20,  2002 

Albert  Sosie 
-Dec.  16,  2002 

Albert  "Alfred"  Sosie,  56,  of  Fruitland  died  Monday,  Dec.  16,  2002,  at 
San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Linda  Alsburg  of  Shiprock  and  Elsie 
Castillo  of  California;  one  brother,  Matthew  Yazzie  of  Newcomb  and  a very 
special  friend,  Michael  Combs  of  Aztec.  He  also  has  one  aunt,  Mary  Tsosie 
of  Blanding,  Utah  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

It  is  requested  that  all  friends  and  family  notify  his  sister,  Linda 
Alsburg  at  (505)  368-5501,  to  provide  input  for  the  funeral  service. 
Contributions  for  his  services  can  be  sent  to  Linda  Alsburg  at  P.0.  Box 
1043,  Waterflow,  NM  87421,  or  taken  to  the  family  meeting  Sunday  evening 
at  the  family  home. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 


December  23,  2002 


Franklin  Tso  Sr. 

Dune  28,  1913  - Dec.  21,  2002 

Franklin  Tso  Sr.,  was  born  on  Dune  28,  1913,  in  the  family  home  at  Rock 
Point,  Ariz.,  and  died  on  Dec.  21,  2002. 

Fie  is  a World  War  II  Veteran  of  the  European  Theater  and  served  two 
tours  of  duty  from  1944  to  1949.  Following  an  honorable  discharge,  he 
worked  for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Shiprock  Agency,  from  which  he  retired  in  1977. 

Fie  served  his  Lord  and  church  by  serving  as  an  elder  or  deacon  in  the 
Farmington  Christian  Reformed  Church,  now  known  as  Maranatha  Fellowship 
CRC,  and  Shiprock  Christian  Reformed  Church,  now  known  as  Bethel  CRC. 

Fie  is  survived  by  a brother,  David  Tso  and  family  of  Aztec  and  two 
sisters,  Mary  Dim  and  family  and  Pauline  Begay  and  family,  each  of  Rock 
Point,  Ariz.  Fie  is  also  survived  by  three  sons,  Flarold  W.  Tso  and  wife, 
Mary  of  Albuquerque,  Benjamin  Tso  and  wife,  Frances  of  Shiprock  and  Dr. 
Wilbur  R.  Tso  and  wife,  Doanne  of  Farmington;  two  daughters,  Lorraine  M. 
White  and  husband,  Ken  of  Duncanville,  Texas,  and  Valerie  C.  Reisinger  of 
Olathe,  Kan.;  16  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Nataani  Libahi  and  his  mother, 
Bitsii  litsoi  Bitsi  as  well  as  two  brothers,  William  and  Floward.  Fie  was 
also  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Goodluck  Tso  and  two  sons, 

Samuel  Albert  Tso  and  Franklin  Tso  Dr. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  7 p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  26,  2002, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Flome,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dec.  27,  2002,  at  the 
Bethel  Christian  Reform  Church  in  Shiprock  Interment  will  be  at  the 
Shiprock  Cemtery  foilwing  the  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Tso,  Benjamin  Tso  Dr.,  Michael  Tso,  Philip  Tso 
Barry  Tso,  Andrew  Brady,  Lyman  Tso  and  Flerbert  Flarvey.  Flonorary 
pallbearers  will  be  the  Rev.  Sampson  T.  Yazzie,  Benjamin  Flogue,  Gerry  Van 
Dam,  Dr.  Taylor  McKenzie,  Chee  Anderson  family  and  Woody  Davis. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Flome, 

103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

December  20,  2002 

Dohnson  Yazzie 

BLUE  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dohnson  Yazzie,  47,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Saturday,  Dec.  21  at  Family  Church  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor  Bob  Fluger 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery.  Blue  Canyon. 

Yazzie  died  Dec.  16  in  Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  Feb.  3,  1955  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Floney  Combed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican 
People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Window  Rock  High  School.  He  was  employed  as  a heavy 
equipment  operator.  He  was  in  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  in  West  Germany. 

His  hobbies  included  playing  basketball,  traveling  and  reading. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Derome  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Bridgette 
Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Deanna  Keeto  and  Dennifer  Dominguez,  both  of  Tempe,  Ariz 
.;  parents,  Gail  and  Dames  Yazzie  Sr.  both  of  Blue  Canyon;  brothers, 

Wilbur  Lilly  of  Summit,  Ariz.  and  Dames  Yazzie  Dr.  of  Blue  Canyon;  sisters 
Dudy  Yazzie  of  Kinlichee,  Ariz.,  Dane  Chavez  of  Blue  Canyon,  Maybelle 
Kinlicheene  and  Danice  Dames  both  of  Cornfields,  Ariz.;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother.  Donah  Yazzie  and 
grandparents.  Bah  and  Herbert  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derome  Yazzie,  Darrell  Yazzie,  Wallace  Dames  Dr., 
Orlando  Kinlicheene,  Wilbur  Lilly,  Harvey  Tom,  Brian  Tom  and  Anderson 
Dames . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Helen  George 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Helen  George,  52,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today, 
at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Derome  Sandoval  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Rehoboth  Mission  Cemetery. 

George  died  Dec.  14  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  She  was  born  Oct.  9,  1950  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Zuni  People  Clan  and  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Mexican 
People  and  Many  Goats  Clan. 

George  graduated  from  Rehoboth  Mission  School  and  attended  school  at 
Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  a doctorial 
candidate  in  Linguistics  at  UCLA  and  an  educator  at  Santa  Monica  College 
and  Loyola  University.  Her  hobbies  included  reading,  writing  and  music. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Benn  and  lames  Smith  both  of  Church  Rock; 
sisters,  Duanita  G.  Kinsel  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  George  was  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  L.  Mary  S.  George;  brother,  Freddie  George. 
Pallbearers  were  Alvina  A.  Begay,  Troy  D.  King,  Harry  Mason,  Carrie  Ann 
Smith,  Bennie  1.  Smith  and  Gary  Redshirt  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Mason  residence  in  Church  Rock,  N.M. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elvira  Cayaditto 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Elvira  Cayaditto,  20,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  21  at  Prewitt  Assembly  of  God.  Brother  Douglas  Cooper  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Cayaditto  died  Dec.  14  in  Prewitt.  She  was  born  Dune  2,  1982  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Chiricuhua  Apache  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Who  Came  to 
the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Shawn  Tulley  of  Prewitt;  mother,  Mary  Dane 
Delgarito  of  Prewitt;  brothers.  Art  Martinez  of  Show  Low,  Ariz.,  Derry 
Delgarito  Dr.,  Sylvester  Delgarito  and  Larry  Martinez  all  of  Prewitt; 
sisters,  Dennifer  Cayaditto,  Syltavia  Cayaditto,  Victoria  Cayaditto, 
Derralene  Delgarito  and  Maria  Dane  Delgarito  all  of  Prewitt  and 
grandparents,  Elsie  Martinez  and  Duanita  Martinez  all  of  Prewitt. 

Cayaditto  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Derry  Delgarito  Sr.  and 
grandfather,  Floyd  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Delgarito  Dr.,  Dohnny  Dake  Dr.,  Art  Martinez, 
Larry  Martinez,  Llyod  Martinez  and  Ronald  Sardo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  23,  2002 

Calvin  Michael  Last  Star  Sr. 

BROWNING  --  Korean  War  Army  veteran  Calvin  Michael  Last  Star  Sr.,  71,  of 
Browning,  a mechanic  and  laborer,  died  Wednesday  in  Great  Falls  of  natural 
causes.  His  funeral  is  noon  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Methodist  Cemetery  in  Browning. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Lolita  Last  Star  and  Marshalene  Last  Star  of 
Browning  and  Melinda  Buffalo  of  Yakima,  Wash.;  sons  Calvin  Last  Star  Dr. 
of  Missoula,  Virgil  Last  Star  of  Heart  Butte,  Brian  Last  Star  of  Pablo, 
Gerald  Last  Star  of  Browning  and  Dames  Last  Star  of  Great  Falls;  adopted 
sons  Layne  Last  Star  of  Portland  Ore.,  and  Robert  Baker  Dr.  of  Browning;  a 
sister,  Beverly  Baker  of  Browning;  brothers  Frederick  Makes  Cold  Weather 
and  Delbert  Makes  Cold  Weather,  both  of  Browning;  21  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  second  wife,  Alfreda  Whitegrass  Last 
Star;  a son,  Darrel  Wayne  Last  Star,  and  a still-born  son;  and  one 
granddaughter . 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

December  17,  2002 


Isadore  Smoker 

Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation,  SK 

SMOKER--On  Monday,  December  16,  2002,  Isadore  (Assin  Ganiipawit  - Rock 
Standing  Man)  Smoker,  the  oldest  elder  of  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation, 
Sask.,  died  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex  on 
Thursday,  December  19,  2002  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Hector  Bunnie 
officiating.  Interment  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  F.N.  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  complex  on  Wednesday  starting  at  4:00  p.m. 
Predeceased  by  his  wife  Georgina,  his  parents  William  Smoker  and  Agnes 
Miller,  ten  children,  sisters:  Tina  Bear,  Nancy  Ponicappo,  Georgina 
Sparvier  and  Maggie  Smoker  (Lonethunder)  and  two  brothers:  Peter  Oneside 
and  Robert  Smoker. 

Isadore  is  survived  by  his  children:  Marie,  Wilbert,  Marvin  (Annie), 
Brenda,  lohn  (Lynn)  and  Robert  Raye;  his  numerous  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

December  23,  2002 

Sidney  Francis 
Gordon  First  Nation,  SK 

GORDON--Sidney  Francis  of  theGordon  First  Nation,  passed  awayFriday, 
December  20,  2002  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Sidney  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Benjamin  and  Clara  Gordon,  four 
brothers;  Victor,  Gilbert,  lohn  and  David,  two  sisters;  Isabel  and  Sarah. 
One  son,  Gilbert  "Smokey"  Gordon,  grandchildren;  lohn  and  Andrea  Gordon. 

Sidney  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  lean,  children;  Bernice  (Andrew), 
Patricia  (Tom),  Sidney  3.  (Connie),  Gary  (Laureen),  Shirley  (Bob),  Buddy 
(Sadie),  Henry  (Monica),  Bonny.  Plus  numerous  nieces,  nephews, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren . 

Sidney  was  a World  War  II  Veteran,  serving  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Holland  and  England. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  Monday,  December  23,  2002  at  4:00  PM,  Gordon 
Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  December  24,  2002  at  2:00  PM, 
Gordon  Gymnasium,  with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson,  and  Rev.  Dale  Gillman 
officiating.  Burial  to  follow  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery,  Gordon  First  Nation 

lames  Oochoo 

Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  SK 

OOCHOO--In  loving  memory  of  lames  Oochoo  who  left  us  on  December  20, 
2002  at  the  age  of  58  years  old. 

Born  March  9,  1944  of  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  he  was  predeceased 
by  his  mother  and  father  Mr.  & Mrs.  lohn  Oochoo.  Also  two  brothers  Ivan  & 
Henry  and  one  sister  Mary. 

lames  is  survived  by  one  brother  loseph  and  four  sisters:  Alice  & Evy 
Oochoo,  Rose  Mae  (Noel)  Kahnapace  & Francis  (Gabe)  Crowe  Buffalo.  Also 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Band  Hall  on  Monday 
December  23,  2002. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  band  hall  on  Tuesday,  December 
24,  2002  at  4:00  p.m.  with  bad  elders  officiating.  Interment  in  the 
Muskowekwan  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Tribes  finally  get  compensation  for  land  lost  to  dams 
MISSOURI  RIVER:  After  years  of  pushing  their  claims,  nine  tribes 
receive  $625  million  from  the  government. 

BY  1UDITH  GRAHAM 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - A story  of  unresolved  grief  and  injustice  lies  behind  six 
enormous  dams  on  the  upper  Missouri  River  and  the  large  lakes  created  when 
they  were  built.  Now,  the  saga  of  American  Indian  lands  lost,  homes 
destroyed  and  an  entire  village  swallowed  by  the  water  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  ending  a bitter  piece  of  history  on  the  northern  Great  Plains. 

The  story  centers  on  Indian  tribes  whose  homelands  along  the  river 
disappeared  when  waters  spread  far  and  wide  behind  the  Missouri  dams  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  Indian  lands  that  were  submerged  --  an  estimated 
550  square  miles  --  were  taken  from  the  tribes  by  the  government  through  a 
condemnation  process  without  adequate  compensation. 

Four  decades  after  the  last  dam  was  finished,  a bill  redressing  this 
wrong  was  signed  by  President  Bush  on  Friday.  It  provides  nearly  $28 
million  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  of  southeast  South  Dakota  and  the  Santee 
Sioux  of  northeast  Nebraska  for  damage  done  when  the  Missouri's  waters 
covered  almost  4,000  acres  of  their  land.  Congress  approved  the 
legislation  before  Thanksgiving. 

Obtaining  reimbursement  for  the  lost  Indian  lands  has  stretched  out  for 
a decade  and  involves  five  separate  acts  of  Congress  and  payments  of  about 
$625  million  to  nine  tribes.  The  new  law  will  settle  all  outstanding 
Indian  claims  against  the  government  over  the  Missouri  River  dams. 

"While  we  cannot  recover  the  valuable  lands  that  are  now  under  water, 
we  can  provide  compensation  that  the  tribes  deserve,"  Sen.  Tom  Daschle, 
D-S.D.,  said. 

But  this  formal  act  won't  put  to  rest  memories  that  haunt  Ramona 
O'Connor,  66,  a member  of  the  Yankton  Sioux.  Her  tribe  lost  almost  3,000 
acres  of  land  along  the  Missouri  when  the  Fort  Randall  dam  closed  in  1952, 
inundating  a portion  of  the  reservation. 

Among  the  areas  lost  was  the  village  of  White  Swan,  the  hometown 
O'Connor  shared  with  her  father  and  mother,  two  siblings,  grandparents, 
four  uncles  and  numerous  cousins.  O'Connor  has  not  gone  back  to  the  site 
where  her  village  vanished  below  the  river  waters. 

"I  can't  go  through  that.  I just  can't  deal  with  the  grief,  I guess," 
said  the  social  worker,  who  lives  15  miles  from  where  she  grew  up. 

The  people  of  White  Swan,  one  of  four  main  settlements  on  the 
reservation,  were  fortunate  before  the  flooding,  said  Michael  Lawson,  a 
historian  who  has  written  extensively  about  the  tribes  who  lost  their  land 
to  the  Missouri  dams. 

The  rich  bottomland  along  the  river  was  good  for  corn,  hay  and  alfalfa. 
Potatoes,  carrots,  peas  and  watermelon  thrived  in  gardens.  Along  the  river, 
groves  of  trees  provided  a reliable  source  of  lumber.  The  river  supplied 
all  the  fresh  water  the  village  needed. 

Hunting  was  easy.  Deer,  pheasants,  beavers,  rabbits  and  coyotes  were 
plentiful  along  the  Missouri's  shores.  Many  herbs  and  roots  that  grew  only 
in  the  area  were  used  in  sacred  ceremonies  and  healing  practices. 

"We  never  went  to  the  store  to  buy  things.  We  had  everything  we  needed," 
said  O'Connor,  who  spent  her  childhood  fishing  and  playing  in  the  river. 

But  in  Washington,  the  government  had  other  plans  for  lands  along  the 
river,  where  Sioux  tribes  had  been  confined  after  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
19th  century. 

Driven  by  a desire  to  control  the  Missouri's  floods  and  inspired  by 
opportunities  to  provide  irrigation,  generate  hydropower  and  eventually 
employ  veterans  returning  home  from  World  War  II,  Congress  in  1944 
approved  legislation  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan. 

The  plan  called  for  five  major  dams  on  the  river.  The  first  of  the  main 
Missouri  dams,  which  came  before  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan,  was  built  in  1937, 
during  the  Great  Depression  and  the  Dust  Bowl  years.  The  Fort  Peck  Dam 
drove  289  families  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana  from 


their  homes  and  submerged  155,000  acres  of  the  reservation. 

Control  over  the  vast, $30  billion  project  fell  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  had  virtually  no  experience  in  dealing  with  Native 
Americans  and  possessed  little  understanding  of  the  treaties  that  set 
forth  Indians'  legal  rights.  The  corps  used  condemnation  as  the  fastest, 
most  effective  way  to  get  Indian  lands  needed  to  construct  the  dams. 

Many  other  non-Indian  residents  also  lost  property  along  the  Missouri 
because  of  the  dams.  But  Native  Americans  were  disproportionately  affected 
experts  agree. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  declined  to  mount  legal  challenges  on  the 
tribes'  behalf,  nor  were  tribes  represented  in  these  transactions  by 
private  lawyers,  which  they  could  not  afford,  historian  Lawson  noted.  The 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  contained  no  language  protecting  tribal  interests;  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  did  not  even  tell  tribes  of  the  damages  that 
would  accompany  the  dam-building  project  until  1949,  several  years  after 
condemnations  had  begun. 

A few  years  earlier,  a Corps  of  Engineers  official  had  come  to  Armand 
Hopkins'  home  in  White  Swan.  He  surveyed  the  land  and  told  the  family  of 
six  they  were  to  be  evicted. 

"Get  off  our  land,"  Hopkins'  grandfather  told  the  man.  They  were  one  of 
the  families  who  stayed  in  the  village  until  the  very  end,  until  the  water 
began  climbing  up  the  shore  toward  their  home. 

"Our  house  and  everything  in  it  went.  We  never  got  anything  out  of  it," 
said  Hopkins,  60,  a retired  construction  worker  and  bar  owner.  "We  didn't 
have  no  pickup  to  take  things  away.  Back  then,  no  one  had  no  money,  not 
much  of  anything. 

"Nobody  wanted  to  leave.  And  still,  everybody  who  lived  there  has  a 
great  sadness  in  their  hearts." 

Resettled  in  makeshift  towns  on  the  prairie.  White  Swan  families  fell  on 
hard  times,  according  to  Lawson's  research.  Instead  of  living  off  the  land 
they  had  to  find  jobs,  which  were  scarce.  While  some  families  received 
minimal  compensation,  it  came  years  late  and  did  not  cover  the  costs  of 
resettlement  and  building  new  communities. 

"Our  entire  way  of  life  collapsed,"  said  Robert  Cournoyer,  vice  chairman 
of  the  8,000-member  Yankton  Sioux  tribe. 

Displaced  Yankton  Sioux  families  received  an  average  $5,605  payment  for 
their  lost  homes  and  lands,  according  to  a 1960  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  far  less  than  other  tribes  or  non-Indian  residents 
represented  by  private  lawyers.  The  tribe  was  not  compensated  for  natural 
resources  that  were  destroyed,  including  nearly  all  of  the  reservation's 
timber. 

The  Yankton  Sioux's  portion  of  the  government's  new  compensation 
settlement  will  be  $23  million;  the  Santee  Sioux,  who  lost  about  600  acres 
are  to  receive  $4.7  million.  Both  tribes  intend  to  use  the  money  for 
schools,  social  services,  job  training  and  economic  development. 

Meanwhile,  other  issues  remain  unresolved  between  the  tribes  and  the 
government.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  promised  to  move  Yankton  Sioux 
gravesites  to  higher  ground  before  the  Fort  Randall  dam  was  finished.  But 
surveys  of  existing  burial  sites  were  poorly  funded  and  incomplete,  and 
some  graves  were  left  behind. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  low  lake  levels  and  construction  projects 
along  the  eroding  shoreline  have  exposed  Indian  burial  grounds  that  were 
never  moved,  provoking  deep  anger  and  a lawsuit  by  the  Yankton  Sioux. 
Copyright  c.  2002  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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Cure  comes  from  old,  new  medicine 
By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
December  19,  2002 

RAPID  CITY  --  When  Wauneta  Lone  Wolf  counts  her  blessings,  she  counts 
the  illness  doctors  thought  would  take  her  life  months  ago. 

"It  was  such  an  incredible  journey  for  me,  and  people  say  I'm  crazy 
because  I thank  God  for  cancer,"  Lone  Wolf,  who  grew  up  on  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  and  now  lives  in  Arizona,  said.  "There's  always  reasons 
why  these  things  happen.  I think  it  really  renewed  my  belief  in  the  power 
of  prayer,  faith  and  the  type  of  attitude  that  you  have." 

Her  attitude  is  positive.  After  Lone  Wolf  - a nonsmoker  - was  diagnosed 
with  inoperable  lung  cancer  in  January  2001,  she  chose  to  follow  a path 
that  combined  Western  medicine  with  traditional  Lakota  healing  ceremonies. 
Her  journey  was  documented  by  the  Arizona  Republic  newspaper. 

Lone  Wolf  will  speak  here  Friday  about  her  experience.  (See  box  on  Page 
A2.) 

Doctors  did  not  expect  Lone  Wolf  to  be  here  today.  "I  was  supposed  to 
cross  over  November,  last  year  this  time,"  she  said. 

Instead,  she  is  cancer-free  and  continuing  her  work  as  a motivational 
speaker  and  counselor  who  focuses  on  youth  violence  and  drug-use 
prevention . 

Lone  Wolf,  who  is  in  her  early  50s,  underwent  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
to  treat  the  cancer  that  started  in  her  lung  and  spread  to  her  brain.  She 
also  used  traditional  herbs  and  Lakota  healing  ceremonies,  including 
sweats  and  sun  dances.  Warfield  Moose  Dr.,  a Lakota  Yuwipi  medicine  man, 
has  worked  closely  with  her  throughout  her  illness. 

"He  can  also  send  the  spirits  from  long  distance,  . . . and  they  doctor  me 
" Lone  Wolf  said.  "I  can  feel  them  working." 

She  believes  the  faith-based  portion  of  her  treatment  was  the  strongest 
part.  "I'm  sure  even  with  the  power  of  our  ceremonies,  the  spirits  could 
have  healed  me  without  telling  me  to  use  Western  medicine,"  she  said.  "It 
was  really  all  about  balance." 

Faith  has  become  the  message  of  the  video  that  will  be  shown  here  Friday 
The  video  began  as  a piece  on  the  Art  of  Healing,  an  event  held  in  Phoenix 
in  Lone  Wolf's  honor,  that  showcased  healing  traditions  of  various  ethnic 
groups . 

"You  never  really  know  how  much  you're  appreciated  until  people  think, 
'Oh,  you're  about  ready  to  cross  over,'"  Lone  Wolf  said  with  a chuckle. 

Now,  the  video  has  become  a teaching  tool. 

"The  message  is  universal.  I think  it  goes  beyond  people  who  have  cancer 
or  chronic  illness,"  she  said.  "It's  just  about  life." 

Lone  Wolf  said  she  had  asked  the  spirits  how  she  got  cancer.  "Their 
response  was,  it  had  its  origination  in  a time  when  my  heart  was  heavy  and 
my  spirit  was  low,"  she  said.  "They  said,  'Before  I can  heal  your  body,  I 
have  to  heal  your  mind.'" 

For  her,  that  meant  delving  deep  into  her  past  to  deal  with  unfinished 
business,  ranging  from  the  grief  of  losing  her  mother  at  age  3 to  the 
anger  that  lingered  from  boarding-school  years  to  the  pain  of  experiencing 
racism  and  domestic  violence. 

"All  those  things  had  finally  come  to  a head  and  manifested  itself  in 
the  illness,"  she  said.  "I'm  trying  to  share  that  with  people.  You  can't 
go  back  and  change  the  past,  but  the  future's  whatever  you  want  it  to  be 
...  But  first,  you've  got  to  let  go  of  the  past." 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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BLM  threatens  Dann  sisters  with  more  livestock  seizures 

By  SCOTT  SONNE R 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Friday,  December  20,  2002 

RENO  --  Two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  who  had  227  cattle  confiscated  this 
fall  are  defying  federal  orders  to  remove  additional  livestock  from  public 
land  and  face  seizure  of  up  to  250  more  cattle  and  nearly  1,000  horses, 
federal  officials  said  Thursday. 

In  an  ongoing  dispute  over  livestock  grazing  and  tribal  treaty  rights. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  special  agents  served  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  with 
a notice  Tuesday  that  they  have  five  days  to  remove  the  livestock  accused 
of  trespassing  on  BLM  land  in  northeast  Nevada. 

The  deadline  is  Dec.  24,  but  BLM  officials  said  they  would  not  consider 
confiscations  until  after  Dec.  25. 

"BLM  will  not  impound  those  horses  on  Christmas  Day,"  BLM  spokeswoman 
JoLynn  Worley  said. 

The  Danns  maintain  they  have  a right  to  graze  the  cattle  on  the  land 
under  the  conditions  of  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

The  government  disagrees  and  argues  the  horses  and  cattle  are  causing 
damage  by  overgrazing  the  range  about  60  miles  southeast  of  Elko.  BLM 
officials  say  the  Dann ' s owe  back  grazing  fees  totaling  nearly  $3  million 
over  the  past  three  decades  and  that  the  impoundments  are  a last  resort. 

"BLM  is  extremely  concerned  with  the  ongoing  resource  damage  to  the 
public  lands  in  the  allotment,"  said  Bob  Abbey,  BLM's  state  director  in 
Nevada . 

The  Danns  said  not  all  the  animals  belong  to  them  and  have  asked  the  BLM 
for  proof  that  the  livestock  are  damaging  the  range. 

Worley  said  the  government  has  tried  unsuccessfully  for  years  to 
negotiate  a settlement  with  the  Dann  sisters. 
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Cherokee  to  audit  tribal  enrollment 
By  Don  Hendershot 
December  18,  2002 

"It's  not  about  money,  it's  about  blood,"  says  Teresa  McCoy,  a member  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribal  Council  who  represents  the  Big  Cove  community. 

McCoy  was  referring  to  the  coming  audit  of  the  enrolled  members  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee.  Tribal  members  passed  a referendum  Dec.  3 
asking  whether  they  wanted  to  conduct  the  audit. 

McCoy  says  she  is  disturbed  by  those  who  say  the  audit  is  about  the  bi- 
annual cash  payments  from  casino  profits.  She  was  particularly  upset  by  a 
WLOS-TV  report  she  says  aired  on  Dec.  16.  She  said  the  segment 
misrepresented  the  feelings  of  tribal  members  who  voted  to  conduct  the 
audit  of  tribal  rolls. 

"WLOS  needs  just  a little  more  information.  Money  is  not  the  primary 
reason  for  the  audit,"  McCoy  said. 

The  long,  often  contentious  argument  regarding  was  apparently  settled  by 
the  Dec.  3 referendum.  With  1,897  enrolled  members  voting,  the  referendum 
calling  for  an  audit  passed  1,089  for  and  808  against. 

"They  could  have  held  this  referendum  in  1925,  the  year  after  Fred  Baker 
established  the  official  roll  and  the  outcome  would  have  been  the  same.  My 


grandmother,  who  passed  away  in  1981,  before  there  was  any  per  capita, 
always  felt  there  should  be  an  audit.  It  is  a question  of  legitimacy," 
McCoy  said. 

Tribal  members  passed  a resolution  last  Dune  on  a 7-5  vote  calling  for 
an  audit.  Principal  Chief  Leon  Hones  called  the  audit  "camouflage,"  and  he 
vetoed  that  resolution.  When  Hones  defended  his  veto  in  Duly,  he  told 
council  members  that  an  audit  was  the  first  step  toward  disenrollment . 

"When  we  campaigned  we  didn't  ask  how  did  you  get  on  the  roll,  what  is 
your  blood  degree?  We  asked  would  you  vote  for  me?  We  took  an  oath  to  take 
care  of  every  member  of  the  tribe,  no  matter  how  they  got  on  the  roll," 
Hones  said. 

The  vote  on  the  veto  was  the  same  7-5  as  on  the  resolution.  The  veto 
stood  because  it  requires  a two-thirds  majority  to  overturn  a veto.  McCoy 
introduced  the  resolution  again  in  Huly  and  it  passed  7-5. 

Council  members  consistently  supporting  the  audit  are  McCoy,  Brenda 
Norville,  Rich  Panther,  B.  Ensley,  Albert  Crowe,  Marie  Hunaluska  and 
Dwayne  Hackson.  The  five  in  opposition  were  chairman  Bob  Blankenship, 
vice-chair  Larry  Blythe,  Him  Owle,  Tommye  Saunooke  and  Glenda  Sanders. 

On  Aug.  1 the  same  seven  council  members  passed  B.  Ensley' s resolution 
calling  for  a referendum,  which  led  to  the  December  vote. 

McCoy  said  the  next  step  would  be  for  the  election  board  to  bring  the 
referendum  results  before  the  board  to  be  verified  at  Hanuary's  council 
meeting. 

"Once  the  vote  is  approved  council  can  proceed  to  call  someone  in  to 
talk  to  us  about  the  logistics  of  an  audit,"  McCoy  said. 

She  said  that  person  might  be  Hames  Mills  of  the  firm  DCIAmerica. 
DCIAmerica  has  worked  with  several  tribes  across  the  country  on  enrollment 
issues.  McCoy  said  that  Mills  had  met  with  the  enrollment  committee  before 
and  that  committee  members  felt  comfortable  with  him. 

She  says  she  has  no  idea  what  an  audit  might  cost  the  tribe,  but  that 
when  she  asked  tribal  members  if  a quarter-million  dollar  price  tag  would 
change  the  way  they  felt  regarding  an  audit  the  answer  was  no. 

McCoy  said  she  was  disappointed  in  some  of  the  misinformation  that  was 
put  out  before  the  referendum.  Some  people  told  her  they  had  been  told 
every  tribal  member  would  have  to  undergo  DNA  testing. 

George  Pheasant,  a Big  Cove  resident,  said  he  had  heard  that  same  thing. 
His  wife  said  she  was  told  it  would  cost  a million  dollars  a year  for  five 
years . 

"I  just  hope  the  five  council  members  who  have  opposed  this  audit 
understand  that  the  quicker  we  get  on  with  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  tribe,"  McCoy  said. 
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Navajo  & Hopi  say  no  to  snowmaking  on  Peaks 
By  S.H.  Wilson 
The  Observer 

"I  am  who  I am.  I was  a Hopi  when  I was  born.  I can  never  be  a white  man. 
" Elliott  Selestewa,  Hr.  said  during  two  Forest  Service  presentations  held 
Dec.  9 in  Tuba  City  and  Kykotsmovi.  "You  remember  who  you  are.  When  I die 
I will  be  a Hopi. 

"I  will  go  home  to  the  mountain  as  a spirit  to  bring  rain  to  my  people." 

In  his  view,  skiing  benefits  very  few  people,  and  he  said  that  the 
proposal  to  expand  the  ski  area  did  not  address  the  seriousness  of  the 
impacts  such  a project  would  have  on  the  Hopi  people. 


"Today  there  is  no  rain,  no  snow.  We  are  taught  there  is  a reason  for 
that.  The  white  man  doesn't  understand  the  way  things  work.  Maybe  the 
Creator  is  saying  it  is  high  time  I speak  to  everyone  on  the  planet," 
Selestewa  said. 

The  Forest  Service  held  these  two  meetings  at  the  request  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe.  Although  two  meetings  had  been  previously  held  in  Flagstaff,  the 
current  meetings  were  scheduled  in  order  to  allow  reservation  residents  a 
chance  to  express  their  opinions. 

The  Forest  Service  offered  a brief  slideshow  and  presentation  outlining 
proposed  changes,  which  will  include  the  realignment  or  lengthening  of 
three  ski  lifts,  an  additional  chairlift  and  four  surface  lifts.  It  also 
includes  the  development  of  66.5  new  acres  of  skiing  terrain,  a new  guest 
service  facility  and  additional  parking  all  within  the  existing  Snowbowl 
boundaries . 

Then  there  is  the  proposal  for  artificial  snowmaking  from  reclaimed 
water  - which  would  see  the  City  of  Flagstaff  providing  1.5  million 
gallons  of  reclaimed  water  each  day  of  a skiing  period  extending  from 
November  to  February.  Now  the  length  of  the  ski  season  is  subject  to  the 
whims  of  Mother  Nature. 

The  reclaimed  water  will  be  piped  to  the  Snowbowl  via  a 14-mile  long 
underground  pipeline,  requiring  three  booster  pump  stations  located  along 
the  route. 

Many  wonder  what  effect  this  water  will  have  on  human  and  plant  life. 

Raleigh  Puhuyaoma  compared  the  use  of  wastewater  in  the  making  of  snow 
to  "pumping  dirty  water  on  somebody's  face.  The  Katsinas  and  other  people 
are  living  over  there." 

Fie  suggested  that  anyone  supporting  the  use  of  wastewater  for  snow 
consider  drinking  that  water  for  three  months  before  declaring  it  safe  for 
use . 

Raymond  Maxx,  Councilman  for  Tuba  City  and  Coal  Mine  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  said  that  the  Navajo  people  have  many  shrines  on  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks. 

"Dust  the  other  day  my  father  was  out  there  gathering  herbs,"  he  said. 

Maxx  views  the  recycled  water  as  nothing  more  than  sewer  water. 

"That's  what  it  is  to  us,"  he  said.  "If  you  allow  this  to  happen,  our 
people  will  heavy  hearts." 

Further,  Maxx  said,  people  think  of  the  Forest  Service  as  an  entity  that 
must  protect  and  preserve.  Fie  was  surprised,  he  said,  to  find  the 
government  agency  involved  in  a clearly  recreational  matter. 

Wayne  Taylor,  Dr.,  Flopi  Tribal  Chairman,  said  that  tribe  opposes  the 
expansion  and  is  working  to  have  Nuvatukyaovi  (the  Peaks)  put  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  He  promised  that  the  tribe  would 
send  a formal  written  statement  outlining  its  objections  to  the  Forest 
Service  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Klee  Benally  considers  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  indicative  of  "intolerance 
against  our  people." 

The  lease  for  skiing,  he  pointed  out,  does  not  make  it  any  less  a sacred 
place . 

"New  facilities  will  just  compound  the  desecration  that  is  already 
occurring,"  Benally  said. 

Adair  Klopfenstein,  a teacher  at  Tuba  City  High  School,  underscored  the 
significance  of  the  mountain  to  Native  Americans. 

"If  you  knew  what  the  mountain  meant  to  our  people,  you  wouldn't  be 
thinking  of  desecrating  it,"  he  said.  "I  don't  even  go  on  that  mountain 
without  proper  preparations  and  guidance. 

"If  you  go  through  with  this  project,  you  will  be  desecrating  and 
destroying  the  mountain." 

Lisa  Talayumptewa  from  the  Hopi  Tribal  Vice  Chairman's  Office  expressed 
her  concern  about  the  long-term  effects  of  wastewater  on  the 
archaeological  sites  on  the  mountains  and  on  rivers  and  streams. 

"Our  elders  tell  us  everything  has  life,"  she  said. 

She  also  spoke  against  the  installation  of  lighting  for  night  skiing  and 
snowplay . 

"We  all  need  private  time.  The  beings  on  the  mountain  need  private  time, 
not  noise  all  day  and  all  night,"  she  said. 


Tim  Begay  from  the  Navajo  Nation  President's  Office  reiterated  to  the 
Forest  Service  that  the  Navajo  people  hold  Dook'o'oosliid  (the  Peaks)  to 
be  sacred,  and  that  in  1998  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  passed  a resolution 
opposing  the  expansion  of  the  Snowbowl.  It  also  called  for  the  removal  of 
the  existing  ski  resort.  In  that  context,  he  said,  he  could  not  see  how 
the  Forest  Service  could  be  considering  the  proposal  for  expansion. 

The  Forest  Serviced  has  asked  the  13  tribes  that  consider  the  peaks 
sacred  to  consider  accommodations  in  trade,  such  as  the  building  of  a 
cultural  center  or  the  provision  of  trees  thinned  during  the  process  for 
use  in  kivas  or  hogans. 

"You  say  you  can  accommodate  our  views,"  said  Talayumptewa . "We  don't 
need  accommodations." 

She  and  many  others  share  the  view  that  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  should  not 
be  allowed  to  expand  - and  many  insist  the  existing  resort  be  removed. 

Although  the  formal  period  for  written  comments  on  the  plan  ended  Nov. 
15,  Gene  Waldrip,  Peaks  District  Ranger,  said  the  Forest  Service  is  still 
accepting  comments. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dim  Golden,  Coconino  National  Forest, 
Supervisor's  Office,  2323  E.  Greenlaw  Lane,  Flagstaff,  AZ  86004-1810  or 
call  928-527-3600. 

The  proposal  is  posted  at  www.fs.fed.us/r3/coconion/nepa. 
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Navajo  Nation  builds  hogan  for  single  mother 
By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 
December  18,  2002 

SAN  DUAN  - A single  mother  is  having  a free  house  built  for  her  courtesy 
of  the  San  Duan  Chapter  that  identified  her  as  in  need,  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  that  paid  for  the  materials  and  labor. 

The  house  should  be  ready  around  New  Year's  Day. 

Arlene  Fuentes,  a seasonal  worker  at  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products 
Industry,  currently  lives  in  a dilapidated  wooden  house  the  size  of  a shed 
It  has  dirt  floors  and  a roof  supported  by  charred  beams  from  a fire.  What 
it  doesn't  have  is  electricity,  running  water  or  a bathroom.  The  outhouse 
is  nearby. 

Living  conditions  are  so  bad  that  her  daughter  lives  in  a dormitory  at 
Northwest  High  School  in  Shiprock,  in  part  just  to  stay  warm. 

"The  Navajo  Council  allocates  for  home  improvement  at  all  the  chapters 
annually,"  said  Albert  Lee,  San  Duan  Chapter  community  services 
coordinator . 

"The  funding  is  for  low-income  people  to  try  to  help  them  update  their 
housing  needs.  The  chapter  officials  go  out  there  to  see  who  is  in  need  of 
a new  home. " 

Lee  added  it  is  usually  a single  parent,  a handicapped  person  or  an 
elder  who  is  able  to  receive  a new  home  paid  for  by  the  tribe. 

The  new  house  is  actually  a hogan  with  its  door  facing  east.  It  is  being 
built  40  yards  west  of  the  old  house.  It  has  864  square-feet,  two  bedrooms 
a living  room  with  a wood  stove  and  cathedral  ceiling,  a kitchen,  a water 
heater  and  a full-sized  bathroom  with  a tub. 

The  hogan  also  has  a concrete  floor  and  a shingled  roof.  It  is  wired  for 
electricity  and  has  indoor  plumbing. 

The  total  cost  of  the  hogan  is  $25,000.  The  Navajo  Nation's  housing 
discretionary  fund  supplied  $13,000  of  that  amount  to  purchase  all  of  the 
building  materials.  The  Navajo  Public  Employment  Program  came  up  with  $12, 


000  to  hire  the  carpenters  and  other  workers  to  build  the  hogan. 
Construction  began  Oct.  21. 

Frank  LaMone,  construction  supervisor,  said  that  the  concrete  foundation 
was  mixed  by  hand.  "We  didn't  have  a cement  truck  come  out  here." 

LaMone  added  that  the  hogan  design,  the  same  square  footage  as  a two- 
bedroom  rectangular  house,  saved  at  least  $4,000.  They  were  able  to  save 
money  two  ways:  first,  the  concrete  floor  is  one  slab.  Second,  the  hogan 
has  a single  load-bearing  truss  holding  up  the  roof.  A two-bedroom  house 
usually  has  14  trusses  in  the  roof. 

LaMone  said  "The  family  can't  wait  to  get  in  right  around  New  Years. 
She's  really  happy  with  it."  He  added  that  "The  door  always  faces  east 
because  each  day  brings  something  good  when  they  walk  out  of  the  house." 

Looking  at  the  old  shack,  LaMone  said  that  he  couldn't  believe  its 
horrid  living  conditions. 

"It's  really  sad  to  see  people  living  like  that,  due  to  funds  (not  being 
available)  for  housing.  You  can't  serve  everybody,  that's  what  is  really 
hurting  the  tribe  as  a whole,"  he  said. 

Lee  echoed  LaMone 's  statement  about  poor  and  often  unsafe  housing 
conditions . 

"You  see  a lot  of  families  like  this.  Not  only  here,  but  everywhere, 
with  the  limited  funding  the  tribe  has,"  he  said. 

Fuentes'  brother.  Nelson  Upshaw,  said  "She's  very  excited  and  is  about 
ready  to  move.  She's  staying  in  that  old  shed  it's  a cardboard  box."  He 
added  that  "It  is  looking  pretty  nice.  We  used  to  live  in  hogans  built  out 
of  mud." 

Her  cousin  Christopher  Benally  helped  out  on  the  construction. 

"I  want  to  learn  to  build  hogans.  I'm  working  as  a carpenter  and  helping 
the  guys  out.  I appreciate  getting  housing  for  her." 

It  will  be  up  to  Fuentes  to  get  her  electricity  and  water  turned  on,  as 
well  as  furnishing  her  new  hogan  with  appliances. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Suspect  in  'Rodeo'  blaze  not  competent 

Faces  mental  tests;  lan.  trial  canceled 

Judy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dec.  17,  2002  12:00  AM 

Leonard  Gregg,  the  Apache  firefighter  accused  of  setting  part  of  the 
state's  largest  wildfire,  has  been  found  incompetent  to  stand  trial. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  Teilborg  on  Monday  canceled  Gregg's  trial, 
scheduled  for  Jan.  7,  and  ordered  Gregg  sent  to  a federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  hospital  for  up  to  four  months  for  further  evaluation.  After  the 
longer  evaluation,  Teilborg  could  set  a new  trial  date  or  find  that  Gregg 
still  is  incompetent. 

Gregg,  of  Cibecue,  was  charged  with  setting  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
"Rodeo-Chediski"  fire,  which  destroyed  467  homes  and  blackened  nearly  470, 
000  acres  of  national  forest  and  land  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation. 

Valley  resident  Valinda  Jo  Elliot  admitted  starting  the  Chediski  part  of 
the  blaze  when  she  set  a signal  fire  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Heber 
after  being  lost  for  two  nights.  Some  members  of  the  Apache  tribe,  as  well 
as  White  Mountain  residents,  were  infuriated  when  federal  prosecutors 
decided  not  to  charge  Elliott  with  a crime. 

"Personally,  I think  both  of  them  ought  to  be  charged  with  something," 


said  Carol  Timmerman  of  Show  Low.  "Even  if  he  wasn't  in  his  right  mind,  he 
ought  to  be  held  accountable.  We're  kind  of  a tourist  area  up  here,  and 
the  fire  ruined  a lot  of  scenery.  I hope  after  he  spends  his  time  in  the 
hospital  that  they  do  find  him  competent." 

Teilborg  said  he  found  inconsistencies  in  the  doctors'  reports,  which  he 
ordered  sealed,  but  said  there  were  enough  questions  about  Gregg's 
competency  that  the  additional  evaluation  was  warranted. 

Gregg's  attorney,  Deborah  Euler-Ajayi,  said  after  the  hearing  that  the 
doctors  who  evaluated  him  have  very  strong  reservations  that  Gregg  will 
ever  be  competent  to  stand  trial.  Gregg,  dressed  in  a black-and-white- 
striped  jail  jumpsuit,  sat  quietly  next  to  his  attorney  as  a court- 
appointed  translator  spoke  to  him  in  his  native  Apache.  He  could  face  up 
to  six  years  in  prison  on  two  counts  of  arson  if  convicted. 

About  20  members  of  Gregg's  family  and  friends  came  to  the  federal 
courthouse,  but  some  were  unable  to  attend  the  hearing  because  they  didn't 
have  picture  identification. 

None  of  the  family  members  would  speak  to  the  press. 

Friends  of  the  family,  A1  Homer  and  Ivan  Lewis,  said  they  believe  Gregg 
is  a scapegoat  and  Elliott  also  should  be  facing  charges. 

"She's  competent  and  she  walks,"  Lewis  said.  "He's  incompetent  and  he's 
still  locked  up.  What's  the  deal?" 

Homer  said  the  family  didn't  understand  why  Gregg  couldn't  be  released 
on  his  own  recognizance. 

"It's  double  standards,  double  justice,"  Homer  said. 

According  to  investigators,  Gregg  set  the  fire  because  he  was  angry 
about  his  parents'  alcoholism  and  because  he  hoped  to  make  money  working 
as  a fire  crew  member  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  court  papers,  Euler-Ajayi  had  stated  that  Gregg  "has  many  symptoms  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  his  mental  functioning  is  very  low,  he  has  poor 
capacity  for  abstract  thinking  (and)  he  functions  emotionally  as  well  as 
intellectually  at  a very  primitive  level." 

Euler-Ajayi  said  Monday  that,  after  the  issue  of  competency  is  decided, 
the  court  might  take  up  the  issue  of  statements  Gregg  made  to 
investigators  after  being  arrested. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  could  knowingly,  intelligently  waive  his  rights," 
she  said. 

U.S.  Prosecutor  Vincent  Kirby  told  the  judge  he  would  not  object  to  the 
motion . 

"I  have  reviewed  the  report  and  the  issues  raised  need  to  be  addressed," 
Kirby  said.  "It  is  the  prudent  course." 

Kirby  said  Gregg  should  be  in  a facility  where  he  would  get  treatment 
for  his  problems. 

Gregg  has  been  in  jail  since  about  10  days  after  the  fires  started. 

"He's  very  homesick  and  lonely,  but  he's  doing  fine,"  Euler-Ajayi  said. 
Reporter  Tom  Zoellner  contributed  to  this  article. 
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It's  a tribal  gamble,  win  or  lose 

'Time'  probe  of  casino  gaming  ignores  positives 

Dec.  22,  2002 

In  an  extraordinary  two-part  series  on  the  multibillion-dollar  tribal 
gaming  industry.  Time  magazine  has  exposed  a lot  of  warts. 

But  there  are  warts  evident  in  the  Time  investigation  as  well. 

In  consecutive  issues  this  month.  Time  gave  light  to  wretched  problems 


that  have  blossomed  since  the  advent  of  tribal  casino-style  gaming  in  1988 
with  passage  of  the  national  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  or  IGRA. 

Its  reporters  identified  the  grotesque  profits  being  reaped  in  many 
cases  by  a handful  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  didn't  even  acknowledge 
their  status  as  "Indians"  until  after  the  passage  of  IGRA.  It  pointed  out 
the  non-Indian  money  men  who  are  making  fortunes,  and  the  political 
shenanigans  of  "wealthy  Indian  tribes"  - a nomenclature,  by  the  way, 
unheard  of  before  IGRA. 

What  they  wrote  little  about,  however,  was  of  the  state  with  the  third- 
largest  concentration  of  Native  Americans,  Arizona. 

It's  not  as  though  there's  no  story  here.  Arizona  has  21  tribes,  17  of 
them  with  valid  casino  gaming  compacts,  lust  this  fall  we  endured  the  most 
expensive  media  battle  ever  over  three  separate  gaming  initiatives. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Arizona  provided  so  few  anecdotes  to  the  massive 
Time  investigation  is  because  the  Arizona  experience  runs,  in  important 
respects,  counter  to  Time's  thesis:  that  tribal  gaming  is  awash  in 
corruption  and,  ultimately,  fails  to  provide  for  its  presumed 
beneficiaries,  Indians. 

Of  the  17  tribes  here  with  compacts,  every  single  one  existed  with 
functioning  tribal  governments  before  the  creation  of  IGRA.  There  were  no 
tiny  covens  of  essentially  Anglo  men  and  women  suddenly  discovering  their 
Native  American  roots  in  order  to  open  a casino. 

What's  more,  Arizona  has  a regulatory  environment  that  appears  far 
superior  to  those  in  other  states.  Certainly  it  surpasses  that  provided  by 
the  federal  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission,  which  the  Time 
investigation  properly  thrashed  as  pathetically  funded  and  ineffectual. 

But  what  Time  missed  most  - and  what  is  certainly  most  galling  to 
Indians  across  the  nation  - is  grasping  the  admittedly  complex  notion  of 
tribal  sovereignty  and  the  role  it  plays  in  casino  gaming. 

Should  the  games  be  fair?  Certainly.  Should  there  be  strict  regulation? 
Most  certainly. 

And  should  Congress  take  steps  to  ensure  that  tribal  gaming  revenue  is 
invested  properly,  split  equally  and  fairly  among  all  Native  Americans 
whether  they  operate  casinos  or  not? 

Absolutely,  unequivocally  not. 

In  its  ardent  quest  to  portray  tribal  gaming  as  a boon  to  only  a scant 
few  Indians  - and,  so,  a failure  - Time  resurrects  the  very  same 
socialist-paternalist  sentiments  that  have  wreaked  havoc  among  Indians  for 
generations . 

Without  exactly  saying  so,  it  advocates  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
treatment:  Resources,  however  scarce,  must  be  spread  indiscriminately  and 
evenly  among  tribes  if  they  are  to  be  deemed  fair.  As  the  BIA  has  aptly 
demonstrated,  this  is  not  a recipe  for  success,  but  for  endlessly  shared 
misery. 

In  Arizona,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  tribes  that  have  profited,  some 
enormously,  from  gambling.  There  are  others  that  have  not.  The  reason  is  a 
cold,  hard  one  that  no  Washington  social  engineer  can  impact.  It  is  known 
as  market  share.  Some  tribes  are  profiting  from  the  good  fortune  of  having 
access  to  urban  markets,  while  others  have  profited  less  or  not  at  all. 

The  new  compacts  approved  by  Arizona  voters  in  November  ameliorate 
inequities  to  some  extent,  allowing  rural  tribes  to  trade  slot-machine 
allocations  to  urban  tribes.  But  the  fact  will  never  change  that  the  rural 
Navajos  in  northern  Arizona  never  will  benefit  exactly  as  much  from  gaming 
as  the  Gila  River  Pimas,  near  Phoenix. 

As  Time  painstakingly  illustrated,  tribal-gaming  corruption  appears 
rampant  in  some  states.  Non-Indians  appear  to  be  reaping  grotesque 
fortunes.  As  the  series  suggests,  the  corruptions  need  to  be  rooted  out. 

But  they  must  be  rooted  out  by  Indians.  Assuming  proper  regulatory 
oversight,  it  is  their  money,  fairly  earned.  And,  for  that  matter,  lost. 

It  is  their  integrity  at  stake. 

Assuring  casino  profits  are  well  invested  is  not  in  the  purview  of 
patriarchs  in  Washington,  but  vested  in  Indians  themselves.  Money  does 
beget  power;  power  does  beget  responsibility. 

And  that  is  the  essential  function  of  allowing  casinos  in  the  first 
place  - providing  tribes  the  means  of  asserting  responsibility  over  their 


own  lives. 

That's  a fact  that  Time  forgot. 
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Tribes  furious  with  Interior's  reform  push 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  2002 

Already  upset  with  an  effort  they  say  reflects  little  of  their  input, 
tribal  leaders  lashed  out  at  the  Bush  administration  on  Thursday  for 
withholding  key  information  about  the  Department  of  Interior's  pending 
reorganization . 

At  a meeting  this  week  in  Washington,  D.C.,  department  officials  said 
they  were  waiting  for  Congressional  authorization  to  "reprogram"  $5 
million  in  the  upcoming  budget.  The  money  would  be  used  to  restructure  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  (OST), 
the  two  agencies  most  responsible  for  management  of  56  million  acres  of 
Indian  land  and  billions  in  trust  funds. 

But  Deputy  Secretary  I.  Steven  Griles,  his  top  aide  Dim  Cason  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  neglected  to  inform  tribal  leaders  that 
the  House  had  approved  the  request  on  December  10,  well  in  advance  of  this 
week's  task  force  session.  The  Senate  agreed  on  Wednesday,  a day  after 
tribes  who  attended  the  two-day  meeting  said  they  would  ask  Congress  to 
halt  the  reprogramming. 

When  told  of  the  final  approval  --  and  the  department's  public  relations 
campaign  to  promote  it  --  tribal  leaders  were  furious.  "I  don't  know  why 
they  are  being  so  damn  disingenuous,"  said  Ron  Allen,  the  outspoken 
chairman  of  the  Damestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  of  Washington.  "What  benefit 
does  it  serve?" 

Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  of  North 
Dakota  and  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI), 
accused  the  Bush  administration  of  being  actively  "deceitful"  with  the 
tribes.  "I  think  it  shows  that  the  government  is  not  telling  us  the  truth, 
" he  said. 

"Enemies  have  better  respect  for  each  other  than  a trustee-beneficiary 
relationship,"  he  added.  "What  the  hell  kind  of  relationship  is  that?" 

lohn  Berrey,  chairman  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  was  "sad"  after 
learning  that  department  officials  kept  the  House  approval  from  them  until 
Interior  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  issued  a press  statement.  "If  they  are 
trying  to  promote  a spirit  of  open  discussion,  it  makes  it  difficult  to 
see  that,"  he  said.  "When  we  see  these  press  releases,  obviously  this  was 
a done  deal  before  they  even  told  us  about  it." 

"It  really  hurts  my  feelings,"  he  said. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton,  acting  Special  Trustee  Donna  Erwin 
and  McCaleb,  who  is  retiring  this  month,  held  a press  call  yesterday 
afternoon  with  reporters  to  trumpet  the  latest  development.  "We  listened 
to  what  we  learned  from  Indian  Country,"  said  Norton.  "The  fact  that 
Congress  has  now  allowed  us  to  go  forward  is  an  important  recognition  of 
that . " 

"This  has  been  a lot  of  work,"  added  Erwin,  who  was  chastised  by  a 
federal  judge  this  week  for  not  being  forthcoming  with  her  schedule.  "This 
has  taken  a lot  of  people  away  from  what  they  have  been  doing." 

Despite  the  attempt  to  paint  the  reorganization  as  the  result  of  nine 
months  of  consultation,  the  circumstances  of  its  announcement  are  not 
sitting  well  with  many.  On  December  4,  Griles,  Cason  and  McCaleb  invited 
six  tribal  leaders  --  including  Allen  and  Berrey  --  to  a private  briefing 
on  the  proposal. 


Those  who  weren't  invited,  even  though  some  were  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
the  time,  felt  the  department  was  choosing  sides.  "I  was  never  informed  of 
a secret,  select  meeting,"  said  one  key  leader  who  was  excluded. 

Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by  others  this  week.  "I  felt  some 
times  that  you  all  had  your  'go  to  guys,'"  Rachel  Joseph,  chairwoman  of 
the  Lone  Pine  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  California  said  on  Monday.  "If  you 
are  looking  for  people  that  you  assume  are  going  to  go  along  with  you,  I 
guess  that's  fair,  politics  being  politics.  But  that  sends  a message  about 
the  lack  of  true  government-to-government  consultation." 

The  "back  door"  approval  of  the  reprogramming  letter,  which  many  saw  for 
the  first  time  on  Tuesday  after  Griles  sent  copies  to  the  task  force,  only 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  tribal  leaders  said  yesterday.  All  agreed  that  the 
lack  of  candor  jeopardized  future  discussions. 

"What  they've  done  all  month  clearly  shows  that  our  relationship  is 
severely  damaged,"  said  Hall,  "and  I don't  know  if  it's  repairable." 

Some  tribes  with  significant  trust  assets  condemned  the  reorganization 
before  this  week's  meeting.  The  Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  tribe  in  the 
country,  walked  out  of  talks  in  September  and  officials  last  week  said  the 
department  was  incapable  of  reform. 

The  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  in  Montana 
passed  a resolution  against  the  plan  as  well.  In  a letter  to  Norton, 
Chairman  Arlyn  Headdress  accused  the  department  of  using  the  tribes  as 
"pawns . " 

Alvin  Windy  Boy,  chairman  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  of  Montana,  and 
Michael  Jandreau,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  had  harsh  words 
about  the  proposal  at  the  task  force.  A representative  from  the  Flathead 
Nation  of  Montana  said  the  reorganization  didn't  reflect  what  McCaleb 
characterized  as  consensus  among  the  tribes.  Charles  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Inter-Tribal  Monitoring  Association  (ITMA),  which  represents  more  than 
50  tribes  with  major  trust  assets,  also  had  concerns. 

"Yes,  there  are  a lot  of  questions  that  are  yet  to  be  resolved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  organization,"  McCaleb  admitted  yesterday.  "We  are 
addressing  those  as  we  move  decisively  and  as  vigorously  as  we  can." 

Although  the  task  force  members  all  agreed  to  oppose  the  reprogramming, 
many  tribes  have  not  developed  opinions  on  the  reorganization  itself  due 
to  lack  of  details  from  the  administration.  Twenty  tribes  from  Arizona  are 
meeting  today  to  discuss  the  issue  further. 
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Guest  Opinion:  'Indian  Enron'  case  must  not  be  ignored 
By  MARY  ANNETTE  PEMBER 
December  18,  2002 

History  may  remember  2002  as  the  year  of  the  accounting  scandals.  But 
Native  Americans  have  been  victimized  by  the  government's  own  accounting 
scandal  for  decades. 

In  the  "Indian  Enron"  case,  as  it's  being  called,  the  U.S.  government 
has  mismanaged  the  trust  funds  of  up  to  half  a million  people  for  more 
than  100  years. 

While  the  media  and  politicians  have  loudly  and  righteously  demanded 
accountability  and  reform  in  the  private  sector,  there  is  almost  a total 
lack  of  outrage  by  American  citizens.  Congress  and  the  White  House  toward 
the  culprit  in  the  trust  fund  case  - the  Interior  Department. 

Eloise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  woman,  filed  one  of  the  largest  class-action 
suits  in  U.S.  history  in  1996  against  the  U.S.  government,  now  called 


Cobell  v.  Norton.  Her  suit  seeks  "redress  of  gross  breaches  of  trust 
acting  by  and  through  the  dependents  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
over  300,000  individual  Indians'  money." 

11  million  acres  of  land  in  trust 

Roughly  11  million  acres  of  Indian  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Interior 
Department.  Cobell  and  her  attorneys  estimate  that  more  than  $100  billion 
in  royalties  may  be  due  individual  accounts.  In  addition  to  monetary 
compensation.  Cobell's  suit  calls  for  control  over  the  individual  accounts 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  Interior  Department  and  placed  in  receivership 
to  be  handled  by  court  officers  who  would  report  directly  to  the  Justice 
Department . 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  is  adamantly  opposed  to  receivership  and 
has  instead,  like  her  predecessors,  created  yet  another  internal 
accounting  system  called  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management.  This 
controversial  proposal  was  devised  with  almost  no  input  from  tribes  and 
seeks  to  lump  tribal  land  with  individual  Indian's  lands.  Predictably, 
this  has  created  a division  in  Indian  country  as  tribes  fear  losing  their 
trust  relationship  with  the  federal  government. 

In  September,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  charged  Norton 
with  civil  contempt,  stating  that  she  "committed  a fraud  on  the  court"  by 
lying  about  her  department's  efforts  to  address  the  problem  and  thus  has 
undermined  the  public  trust. 

For  Native  Americans,  many  of  whom  live  a hardscrabble  existence  on 
reservation  land,  royalty  payments  are  used  for  basic  necessities. 

"The  way  these  trust-fund  holders  have  been  treated  is  a national 
disgrace.  If  40,000  people  were  cut  off  Social  Security,  there  would  be  an 
uproar  in  Congress,"  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  told  the  Washington  Post  last 
spring. 

Most  people  know  little  or  nothing  about  this  subject.  There  is  a 
strange  disconnect  between  mainstream  America  and  Native  America.  Many 
white  Americans  view  Native  Americans  as  denizens  of  ancient  history, 
which  in  this  culture  of  instant  gratification  is  anything  that  happened 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

To  really  tell  the  Indian  trust  fund  story,  however,  we  have  to  take  a 
walk  into  "ancient"  history.  In  response  to  the  never-ending  hunger  for 
land  by  white  settlers  and  entrepreneurs,  the  U.S.  government  enacted  the 
Dawes  Act  in  1887.  This  policy  sought  to  break  up  Indian  land  holdings  by 
allotting  small  parcels  of  land,  80  acres  to  160  acres,  to  individual 
Indians  who  had  already  been  pushed  from  their  land  onto  reservations 
through  treaties.  The  government,  as  trustee,  then  took  legal  charge  of 
the  parcels  and  established  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  to  manage 
and  collect  revenues  generated  by  mining,  oil,  timber,  grazing  and  other 
interests.  The  money  was  then  to  have  been  distributed  to  the  allottees 
and  their  heirs. 

Numerous  allegations 

There  was  trouble  from  the  very  start.  The  trust  was  handled  in  a sloppy 
and  criminal  manner.  There  have  been  numerous  allegations  over  the  years 
that  large  oil,  gas  and  coal  interests  may  have  received  special  deals 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  use  of  Indian  lands.  Some  revenues 
were  not  collected,  or  if  collected,  distributed  in  a spurious  manner. 
Despite  several  court-ordered  attempts  at  reform,  the  system  continues  to 
be  hopelessly  incompetent.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Lamberth ' s recent  opinion, 
the  Interior  Department's  handling  of  the  funds  "has  served  as  the  gold 
standard  for  mismanagement  by  the  federal  government  for  more  than  a 
century. " 

"They  made  us  many  promises,  more  than  I can  remember.  But  they  kept  but 
one,  they  promised  to  take  our  land  and  they  took  it,"  said  Lakota  Chief 
Red  Cloud  in  recounting  his  people's  dealings  with  the  white  government's 
representatives . 

Native  Americans  and  their  supporters  are  closely  watching  the  outcome 
of  Cobell  v.  Norton.  We  are  hoping  that,  for  once,  these  words  do  not 
continue  to  describe  the  dealings  of  the  U.S.  government  with  Indian 
people. 


Many  Annette  Pember,  a Red  Cliff  Ojibwe  from  Wisconsin, 

is  vice  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Association. 

She  can  be  reached  at  pmprojprogressive.org,  or  by  writing  to 
Progressive  Media  Project,  409  East  Main  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 
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White  House  presses  for  Trust  settlement 

By  Bill  McAllister/Daily  Times  Washington  Bureau  chief 

Sunday,  December  22,  2002  - 12:04:08  AM  MST 

WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  White  House  has  been  quietly  pressing  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  settle  the  Indian  trust  lawsuit  for  more  than  a 
year,  according  to  a newly-disclosed  letter. 

In  the  Dune  19,  2001,  letter  to  Norton,  Mitch  Daniels,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  praised  Norton  for  "steady  progress  in 
implementing  trust  improvements  and  completing  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
milestones"  outlined  in  the  department's  "strategic  plan." 

But  Daniels  then  went  only  to  describe  the  administration's  three  major 
objections  in  resolving  the  6-year-old  lawsuit  filed  by  Montana  banker 
Elouise  Cobell  and  four  other  Indians  over  the  government's  inability  to 
reconcile  the  trust  accounts  it  holds  for  more  than  300,000  American 
Indians.  The  OMB  chief  said  Interior  should: 

- Correct  the  court-declared  breaches  of  trust  responsibilities; 

- Pursue  settlement  negotiations  to  avoid  the  additional  costs  of  a 
second  trial  in  the  Cobell  litigation; 

Propose  settlement  legislation  that  is  fair  to  both  the  Indian  account 
holders  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  letter  was  disclosed  by  the  government  recently  as  part  of  the 
discovery  process  in  the  often  contentious  lawsuit.  It  was  "the  start  of  a 
conversation"  in  which  the  White  House  outlines  its  goals  for  the  year  as 
part  of  the  budget  process. 

In  this  case,  settlement  talks  never  have  produced  any  fruit,  according 
to  both  sides.  Interior  officials  say  that  the  Cobell  lawyers  are 
demanding  too  much  money  from  the  government. 

And  the  Cobell  lawyers  say  that  the  government  is  unwilling  to  admit  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  mistakes  in  handling  the  trust  accounts. 

Still,  the  letter  from  Daniels,  who  is  a key  White  House  player,  shows 
that  the  Bush  administration  has  been  anxious  to  get  the  lawsuit  out  of 
court  and  away  from  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  The  judge  has 
repeatedly  hammered  both  the  secretary  and  her  department  over  their 
handling  of  the  accounts. 

Current  Interior  strategy  appears  to  be  directed  at  continuing  the 
costly  process  of  attempting  to  balance  the  accounts.  That's  going  to  be  a 
relatively  slow  task,  but  the  top  officials  at  Interior  say  that  they  are 
convinced  that  the  department  has  been  a far  better  steward  of  the  trust 
funds  than  it  has  been  able  to  prove  in  court. 

Their  assumption  is  that  if  they  can  show  the  balances  in  enough  of  the 
accounts  are  accurate  or  even  close  to  accurate  then  the  pressure  will  be 
on  the  Cobell  lawyers  to  settle  the  cases.  And,  the  officials  say  it  will 
then  be  at  a price  that's  far  more  reasonable  to  taxpayers  than  what  the 
lawyers  have  been  willing  to  discuss. 

* * * * 

If  anyone  from  New  Mexico  should  be  asking  for  favors  from  the  White 
House,  it  should  be  Sen.  Pete  Dominici. 


No  one  from  the  state  was  more  supportive  of  the  president  this  year 
than  the  incoming  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 

According  to  Congressional  Quarterly's  annual  presidential  support 
rankings,  Dominici  was  the  most  loyal  member  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  Bush.  He  voted  with  the  president  96  percent  of  the  time,  the  same  rate 
as  Colorado's  Sen.  Wayne  Allard,  a fellow  Republican,  the  magazine  said. 

That  didn't  make  them  the  most  loyal  GOP  senators,  the  label  Democrat 
Tom  Strickland  attempted  to  place  on  Allard  in  his  unsuccessful  race 
against  the  freshman  senator.  Five  senators  voted  with  Bush  on  all  issues 
on  which  the  White  House  had  stated  a position  this  year.  They  were 
Republicans  Sens.  Richard  Lugar  of  Indiana,  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi, 
Hesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  and  Fred  Thompson  and  Bill  Frist  of 
Tennessee.  The  magazine  said  that  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  with 
Bush  an  average  of  84  percent  of  the  time.  Both  Colorado  senators  exceeded 
that  level.  Republican  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Ignacio  was  with 
Bush  91  percent  of  the  past  session,  the  magazine  said.  Democratic  Sen. 
Heff  Bingaman  of  New  Mexico  was  with  Bush  79  percent  time. 

In  the  House,  retiring  GOP  Rep.  Hoe  Skeen  was  Bush's  best  friend.  He  was 
with  the  president  on  95  percent  of  the  votes  on  which  the  White  House  had 
a position.  No  House  member  was  more  supportive. 

GOP  Rep.  Heather  Wilson  was  with  the  president  on  90  percent  of  the 
votes  and  Democrat  Tom  Udall  was  with  him  only  20  percent  of  the  votes. 

* * * * 

High-tech  ventures  may  no  longer  be  the  darlings  of  Wall  Street,  but  the 
Denver-based  law  firm  of  Brownstein  Hyatt  & Farber  recently  landed  a 
lobbying  contract  for  one. 

It  has  filed  with  Congressional  officials  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Global  Locate,  Inc.  of  San  Hose,  Calif.,  a 3-year-old  firm  that  says  it 
has  managed  to  link  wireless  technologies  with  global  positioning 
satellite  technology. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@denverpost.com 
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In  Other  Words 
Finally,  abuse  compensation 
December  22,  2002 
Special  to  The  Province 

The  federal  government  has  unveiled  a resolution  framework  to  resolve 
Indian  residential  schools'  claims  that  will  save  taxpayers  a bundle  in 
court  costs,  according  to  the  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Policy  Change. 

"The  resolution  framework  for  residential  schools  claims  will  permit  the 
settlement  of  legitimate  claims  outside  of  the  courts,  saving  taxpayers 
money,"  said  Tanis  Fiss,  director  of  the  Centre,  a branch  of  the  Canadian 
Taxpayers  Federation. 

"However,  the  new  framework  isn't  cheap.  The  process  is  estimated  to 
cost  $1.7  billion  over  7 years." 

Operational  costs  to  implement  the  resolution  process  are  estimated  to 
cost  $735  million.? 

"Given  the  federal  government's  recent  $l-billion  gun  registry 
boondoggle,  taxpayers  should  watch  their  wallets,"  she  said. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  resolution  framework  is  to  resolve  claims  of 
physical  and  sexual  abuse.? 

Fiss  said  it  was  important  that  the  alternate  dispute  resolution  process 
did  not  expand  to  include  language  and  cultural  claims  which  are  already 


heavily  funded  by  Canadians. 

"The  Department  of  Canadian  Heritage  and  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
already  spends  $30  million  each  year  on  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
support  aboriginal  language  and  culture.  And  Ottawa  has  committed  another 
$172  million  over  10  years  to  continue  funding  these  native  programs." 
Residential  Schools  Claims: 

Program  estimated  to  cost  $1.7  billion  over  7 years.  Estimated  $735 
million  for  operational  costs,  $172  million  over  10  years  for  language  and 
culture. 

--  Cdn.  Taxpayers  Federation,  Centre  for  Aboriginal  Policy  Change 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Province. 
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Native  man  leads  class-action  quest  for  residential  school  compensation 
December  6,  2002 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Charlie  Baxter  was  nine  years  old  when  a bush  plane  landed 
near  his  family's  remote  trap  line  to  take  him  off  to  a native  residential 
school . 

It  was  1959. 

Baxter  spoke  Ojibway  and  didn't  understand  a word  of  English. 

He  and  nine  siblings  were  plucked  from  their  Ontario  home,  about  500 
kilometres  north  of  Thunder  Bay,  by  federal  government  agents  and  the  RCMP. 

Any  resistance  by  their  parents  could  have  meant  jail  time. 

The  children  wound  up  at  the  now-closed  Pelican  Falls  Indian  Residential 
School  near  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont.  Each  was  assigned  a number. 

Baxter  was  No.  11.  He  remembers  being  slapped  until  he  understood  what 
his  number  meant  and  how  to  respond  when  he  heard  it  called. 

"Or  if  anybody  different  got  up,  they  got  slapped." 

Now  52,  Baxter  is  named  as  the  lead  plaintiff  on  a countrywide,  class- 
action  lawsuit.  If  certified  to  proceed,  it  seeks  at  least  $12  billion  in 
compensation  for  former  residential  school  students  and  their  families. 

A judge  is  expected  to  rule  next  year  on  whether  about  91,000  people  who 
attended  the  schools  between  1920  and  1996  shared  a similar  enough 
experience  to  sue  as  a group. 

The  lawsuit,  led  by  Toronto  law  firm  Thomson  Rogers,  claims  damages  not 
just  for  sexual  and  physical  abuse.  It  also  seeks  compensation  for  how  the 
forced  removal  of  native  children  from  their  homes  caused  "profound  and 
permanent  cultural,  psychological  and  emotional  injury." 

No  Canadian  judge  has  awarded  damages  for  language  or  cultural  losses, 
which  federal  officials  say  are  unquantifiable . 

And  since  there's  no  legal  precedent,  Ottawa  has  refused  to  consider 
awarding  compensation  for  such  effects.  Instead,  it's  developing  a 
multimillion-dollar  foundation  to  help  preserve  native  languages. 

The  initiative,  touted  as  being  a better  response  than  cash  payouts,  is 
to  be  announced  in  the  new  year  alongside  a major  plan  to  get  residential 
school  lawsuits  out  of  the  courts  and  into  adjudication,  sources  say. 

Ottawa  is  seeking  a faster  way  to  resolve  mounting  lawsuits  that  already 
involve  more  than  12,000  plaintiffs.  Otherwise,  the  snail's  pace  of 
litigation  could  tie  up  cases  in  court  for  decades. 

Baxter  thinks  the  government,  which  first  set  up  residential  schools  in 
the  19th  century  to  "christianize  and  civilize"  native  kids,  should  be 
legally  held  to  account. 

"They  beat  the  hell  out  of  us  when  we  talked  . . . our  native  tongue." 

But  nights  were  the  worst  part  of  more  than  two  years  at  Pelican  Falls, 
Baxter  said. 


Staff  and  older  bullies  would  enter  the  dormitories  looking  for  sex,  he 
said . 

"The  children  that  were  there  saw  it,  and  there  was  nothing  we  could  do. 
We  were  helpless." 

He  recalled  being  forced  to  perform  oral  sex  on  an  older  male  student. 
Baxter  and  his  siblings  were  moved  to  another  residential  school  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  where  he  stayed  until  high  school. 

When  he  turned  18  and  was  free  of  the  school  system,  Indian  Affairs 
offered  no  help  getting  back  to  his  remote  community,  he  said. 

Cut  off  from  his  roots,  Baxter  would  not  return  to  his  home  at 
Makokabaton  Lake  until  he  was  32. 

"When  I got  there,  my  parents,  my  dad,  didn't  want  me.  They  thought  I 
had  abandoned  them." 

Shunned  by  the  community,  Baxter  started  drinking.  His  marriage  broke  up, 
he  got  in  fights  and  wound  up  in  jail  for  18  months  for  assault. 

It  took  years  to  repair  relations  with  his  parents  that  never  fully 
healed,  Baxter  said,  fighting  tears. 

Today,  the  father  of  seven  is  a band  councillor  on  the  Constance  Lake 
First  Nation,  about  500  kilometres  northeast  of  Thunder  Bay. 

Baxter  has  been  sober  for  eight  years,  and  works  with  Ontario  government 
officials  to  solve  band  complaints  about  forestry  and  other  issues. 

No  amount  of  compensation  can  bring  back  a lost  childhood,  he  says. 

His  support  of  the  class-action  effort  "is  for  all  survivors  who  are 
still  out  there. " 

Many  are  in  remote  areas  without  access  to  legal  advice  and  most  haven't 
come  forward,  Baxter  said. 

"Someone  has  to  start  the  process." 

Copyright  c.  2002,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Native  children  stripped,  held  in  drunk  tank 
Wed  Dec  18  09:44:29  2002 

WINNIPEG  - The  RCMP  may  lay  criminal  charges  against  three  child  welfare 
workers  in  Winnipeg.  Three  native  children  in  their  custody  were  stripped 
and  held  in  a drunk  tank  for  24  hours. 

The  province  investigated  the  incident  and  suspended  the  three  workers 
from  the  Winnipeg  Southeast  child  and  family  services. 

The  welfare  workers  took  the  children  from  the  Pauingassi  First  Nation 
into  custody  and  locked  them  for  several  hours,  naked,  in  a police  trailer 
normally  used  as  the  drunk  tank. 

The  agency  said  the  children  were  gas  sniffers  and  the  workers  thought 
they  might  kill  themselves.  Pauingassi  First  Nation  is  280  kilometres 
northeast  of  Winnipeg. 

The  province's  children's  advocate,  lanet  Mirwaldt,  said  she  was  shocked 
by  what  happened. 

"This  is  highly  unusual  and  in  any  standard  of  care  I have  reviewed,  I 
have  never  seen  this,"  she  said. 

Mirwaldt  said  the  standard  procedure  for  dealing  with  potentially 
suicidal  children  is  to  remove  only  specific  items,  such  as  scarves  or 
shoelaces,  that  could  be  dangerous  and  to  monitor  them  for  24  hours. 

Linda  Flett,  who  speaks  for  the  Winnipeg  Southeast  child  and  family 
services,  conceded  that  what  happened  was  wrong,  but  said  outsiders  need 
to  understand  the  pressure  on  her  workers. 

"Keeping  in  mind  Pauingassi  is  a community  is  crisis,"  she  said.  The 
community  is  plagued  by  gas  sniffing  and  suicide,  said  Flett. 

Flett  said  stripping  children  in  custody  is  not  normal  procedure. 


"I'm  not  sure  what  the  thought  process  was  but  I imagine  it  was  keeping 
the  children  safe  at  all  costs/'  she  said. 

The  agency  has  apologized  to  the  community  and  is  trying  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  the  incident. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ahenakew  furor  upsets  political  backers 
By  GRAEME  SMITH 

With  a report  from  Gavin  Taylor 
Thursday,  December  19,  2002 

Two  prominent  figures  in  Saskatchewan  politics  who  helped  David  Ahenakew 
earn  the  Order  of  Canada  say  they're  upset  that  he  could  lose  the 
country's  highest  honour  as  punishment  for  his  tirade  against  lews. 

Lloyd  Barber,  who  served  as  Canada's  Indian  claims  commissioner  through 
most  of  the  1970s  and  later  became  president  of  the  University  of  Regina, 
and  Edgar  Kaeding,  Saskatchewan's  agriculture  minister  from  1975  to  1979, 
defended  their  old  friend  yesterday. 

The  retired  politicians  said  they  vehemently  disagree  with  the  way  Mr. 
Ahenakew  interpreted  history  this  weekend  when  he  applauded  Adolf  Hitler 
for  killing  six  million  lews. 

But  they  also  offered  a reminder  of  Mr.  Ahenakew' s own  proud  history  as 
former  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

"I  think  he  got  caught  in  a bad  situation,  and  that  should  not  nullify 
all  the  good  he  did,"  Mr.  Kaeding  said. 

Mr.  Ahenakew,  a war  veteran,  was  named  chief  of  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  in  1968,  where  he  served  for  a decade.  He  also 
headed  the  AFN  from  1982  to  1985. 

"At  that  time,  the  natives  didn't  have  a lot  of  good  spokesmen,"  Mr. 
Kaeding  said.  "They've  got  a lot  of  good  people  now,  but  at  that  time 
there  weren't  many  people  in  the  native  groups  that  were  very  articulate. 
But  he  was  very  much  so  and  he  was  pretty  reasonable." 

Mr.  Barber  said  he  didn't  hesitate  to  write  a letter  supporting  Mr. 
Ahenakew 's  nomination  for  the  Order  of  Canada. 

"He's  a very  distinguished  guy  who  I found  totally  trustworthy,"  Mr. 
Barber  said. 

In  an  autobiographical  essay,  Mr.  Ahenakew  thanks  Mr.  Barber  and  Mr. 
Kaeding  --  whom  he  calls  "good  solid  supporters  and  friends"  --  for 
helping  him  become  a member  of  the  order  in  1978,  although  both  men  said 
they  couldn't  remember  their  involvement  in  the  confidential  nomination 
process . 

After  Mr.  Ahenakew' s remarks  made  headlines  this  week,  Canadian  Dewish 
Congress  president  Keith  Landy  wrote  to  Chief  Dustice  Beverley  McLachlin 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  her  capacity  as  chairwoman  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Order  of  Canada  to  ask  that  Mr.  Ahenakew  be 
removed  from  the  order.  New  Democrat  MP  Svend  Robinson  submitted  a similar 
motion  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  the  advisory  council  members  must  decide  whether  to  consider  Mr. 
Ahenakew 's  termination.  If  they  do,  they  will  give  him  a chance  to  resign 
or  fight  the  motion. 

Among  the  council's  members  is  Georges  Erasmus,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Ahenakew  as  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  in  1985. 

In  a letter  yesterday  to  The  Globe  and  Mail,  Mr.  Erasmus  said  he 
deplored  Mr.  Ahenakew' s comments,  saying  that  he  hoped  "people  respond  to 
the  spirit  of  hate,  wherever  it  appears,  by  renewing  their  commitment  to 


the  long  and  difficult  task  of  healing  and  reconciliation." 

The  only  person  who  has  ever  been  forced  to  give  back  the  prized  Order 
of  Canada  insignia  was  former  hockey  czar  Alan  Eagleson,  after  he  was 
convicted  of  fraud  in  1998. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Globe  and  Mail. 
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Grand  Chief  supports  protestors'  efforts  to  gain  respect  for  lands 

By  Wes  Godin 

Miner  and  News  Staff 

Grand  Chief  Leon  lourdain  hopes  last  week's  action  by  Grassy 
Narrows  First  Nations  to  protect  the  land  around  their  community  from 
clear-cutting  operations  will  get  the  message  out,  to  respect  Treaty  3 
Anishanaabe  land. 

In  full  support  of  the  action  taken  by  Grassy  Narrows  residents, 
lourdain  said  he  hopes  the  companies  involved  will  look  at  how  they  are 
exploiting  the  land  and  take  a look  at  what  foundations  the  First  Nations 
people  have  for  standing  up  for  their  rights. 

"This  should  be  a message  to  Abitibi  and  other  forest  companies  that 
operate  on  Treaty  3 lands,"  said  lourdain. 

The  land  and  rights  that  should  be  protected  by  the  Canadian 
Constitution  have  not  been  protected  by  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments,  he  said. 

"We've  been  after  the  government  for  130  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  with  no  success  - this  is  a reflection  of  how  the  government  denies 
their  legal  obligation,"  said  lourdain. 

lourdain  blames  both  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  for  failing 
to  ensure  protection  of  the  land  and  for  the  people. 

"The  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  MP  of  our  riding  says  he  has  no 
jurisdiction  when  children  are  laying  down  their  lives  and  freezing  out 
there,  to  protect  what  they  believe  to  be  their  aboriginal  right  and  title 
to  their  land,"  said  lourdain.  "There  is  something  very,  very  wrong." 

Fie  said  it's  unfortunate  that  the  young  people  have  to  stand  up  to  the 
governments . 

lourdain,  who  plans  to  meet  with  the  chief  and  council  from  Grassy 
Narrows  this  week,  said  more  than  likely  there  will  be  some  legal  action. 

lourdain  said  he  is  confident  that  a lawsuit  could  be  won  if  it  goes  to 
that  point. 

A number  of  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decisions  including  the  Sparrow 
Decision,  Marshall  and  Delagamuukw  have  ruled  in  favour  of  First  Nations 
communities'  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  in  the  past,  said  lourdain. 

They  do  not  want  to  stop  all  forestry  operations  and  hurt  the  economy, 
said  lourdain,  all  they  want  is  to  be  consulted  and  have  a say  in  the 
process . 

The  Manito  Aki  Inakonigaawin  resource  law  created  by  grand  council  in 
1997  in  self-governance  negotiation  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  would  have  given  the  necessary  steps  to  confirm  a 
good  working  relationship  between  the  Abitibi  and  Treaty  3,  said  lourdain. 

The  people  at  Grassy  Narrows  continue  to  maintain  24-hour  presence  at 
the  demonstration  site  just  north  of  the  community,  according  to  3oe 
Fobister,  who  is  actively  involved  in  the  action. 

Over  the  weekend  and  into  this  week,  Fobister  said  they  have  added  more 
buildings  and  are  receiving  continuous  support. 

The  action  that  is  planned  to  continue  for  a while  may  enact  a second 
blockade  south  of  the  community  where  trucks  have  been  supposedly 
by-passing  the  current  blockade. 


"RE:  B.C.  Natives  declare  war  on  Fish  Farms 


Date:  Fri  20  Dec,  2002  08:11:36  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="B.C.  FISH  FARMS" 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 
http: //www. Canada . com/ Vancouver/ news/ story 

B.C.  natives  declare  war  on  fish  farms 
Canada . com 

Thursday,  December  19,  2002 

VICTORIA  (CP)  --  Aboriginals  living  along  British  Columbia's  fjord-  split 
central  coast  are  prepared  to  risk  arrest  in  what  they  are  calling  a war 
against  fish  farms. 

The  aboriginals,  joined  by  environmental  groups  and  commercial  fishermen, 
said  fish  farms  will  threaten  their  way  of  life  and  they  vow  to  fight  any 
expansion  into  their  traditional  lands. 

"We've  declared  war  on  the  fish  farming  industry,"  said  Ed  Newman,  a 
Heiltsuk  Nation  aboriginal  elder  from  Bella  Bella,  about  800  kilometres 
northwest  of  Vancouver. 

"They  might  have  to  throw  a lot  of  us  in  jail,  but  we  don't  care.  We 
have  to  protect  our  way  of  life." 

Aboriginals,  environmentalists  and  some  scientists  say  farmed  salmon 
promote  disease  among  wild  fish  stocks  and  their  holding  pens  pollute 
nearby  waters. 

One  man  was  arrested  Wednesday  at  Ocean  Falls  --  the  site  of  an 
abandoned  pulp  mill  town  --  after  14  boats  carrying  60  protesters  arrived 
at  the  site  of  a proposed  $15  million  Atlantic  salmon  hatchery. 

The  wood  footings  holding  freshly  poured  concrete  at  the  hatchery  were 
dismantled,  allowing  the  concrete  to  flow  freely. 

Omega  Salmon  Group  Ltd.,  which  operates  fish  farms  and  a processing 
plant  on  northern  Vancouver  Island,  is  constructing  the  hatchery  at  Ocean 
Falls,  about  20  kilometres  east  of  Bella  Bella. 

Aboriginals  and  environmental  groups  believe  the  hatchery  will  end  up 
supplying  future  fish  farms  on  the  central  coast,  which  stretches  for 
hundreds  of  kilometres  and  includes  the  historic  communities  of  Bella 
Bella  and  Bella  Coola. 

But  Kjell  Aasen,  Omega's  Ocean  Falls  hatchery  manager,  said  the  company 
has  no  expansion  plans  after  the  hatchery  project. 

"We  have  written  to  the  Heiltsuk  that  we  have  no  plans  for  fish  farms  in 
the  area,"  he  said. 

Aasen  said  the  Heiltsuk  have  rejected  company  attempts  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  Ocean  Falls  hatchery. 

"We  think  we  could  work  with  the  Heiltsuk  in  a beneficial  way,"  he  said. 
"It  could  be  great  for  the  area  in  an  economic  way." 

Aasen  said  Omega  has  reached  agreements  to  operate  fish  farms  with 
aboriginals  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  north  coast. 

Last  September,  B.C.'s  Liberal  government  lifted  a moratorium  on  fish 
farm  expansions  that  had  been  in  place  since  1995. 

"We  don't  want  the  central  coast  to  become  the  garbage  dump  for  the 
Atlantic  salmon  farming  industry,"  Newman  said.  "This  territory  is  our 
food  basket.  We  live  off  the  sea  and  we  are  trying  to  protect  our  way  of 
life. " 

Lawrence  Pootlass,  the  head  chief  of  Bella  Coola 's  Nuxalk  Nation,  said 
more  protests  can  be  expected  at  the  Ocean  Falls  hatchery. 

"I  can't  open  myself  up  and  tell  everybody  what  we  are  going  to  do,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  quit  until  they  are  out  of  our  territory"  said 
Pootlass,  who  is  also  known  by  his  aboriginal  name,  Nuximlayc. 

Pootlass  said  he  was  jailed  for  one  month  in  the  late  1990s  when  Bella 
Coola  aboriginals  protested  logging  activities  in  an  area  that  became 
known  to  environmentalists  as  the  Great  Bear  Rainforest. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Canadian  Press. 


RE:  Native  Prisoner" 


Date:  Tue,  24  Dec  2002  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 
Sub  j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Thu,  19  Dec  2002  14:20:49  -0600 

From:  "Lindgren,  Sr.,  Craig  W.  DOC"  <Craig. Lindgren@doc . state. wi . us> 

Sub j : Prison  Volunteers 

I am  the  Chaplain  at  Stanley  Correctional  Institute  located  in  Stanley,  WI. 
We  are  close  to  Wausau  and  Eau  Claire  WI.  We  are  looking  for  Native 
American  Elders  or  leaders  to  help  our  institution  meet  the  needs  of  our 
Native  American  inmates.  Any  information  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Chaplain  Craig  W.  Lindgren  Sr. 

Stanley  Correctional  Institution 
100  Corrections  Drive 
Stanley,  WI  54768 
715-644-2960  ext.  3463 
715-644-2966  fax 


Date:  Saturday,  December  21,  2002  5:13  PM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Upcoming  Book  on  Incarcerated  Indian  artists/writers 
[From  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS] 


To  all  Native  American  Indian  Inmates  in  any/all 
correctional  facilities  throughout  the  United  States 

From:  lames  Locklear-Brooks  (Screaming  Eagle)  CX 
9954,  AA-24,  10745,  Route  18,  Albion,  PA  16475-0002 

Recently  I was  notified  that  a member  of  my  tribe  (Lumbee/Cheraw  Nation 
of  North  Carolina)  was  authoring  a book  on  incarcerated  Indian 
artists/writers . Wendy  Moore-Cummings , a columnist  for  the  Carolina 
Indian  Voice  newspaper,  and  author  of  several  books  is  seeking  entries  in 
the  form  of  paintings,  sketches,  photography,  basketry,  crafts,  jewelry, 
traditional  wares,  poetry  and  short  stories,  etc.,  for  her  upcoming  book 
entitled  "Caged  Red  Bird  Singing".  Photos  of  your  artwork  will  also  be 
accepted  (35mm  or  digital).  You  may  also  send  the  artwork  itself,  if  you 
wish . 

Literary  works  should  be  typewritten,  if  not  should  be 
readable/manuscript  legible.  Any  artist  selected  for  the  book  will 
receive  a free  copy  of  the  book  and  also  a certificate.  All  entries  must 
be  work  of  American  Indians  (male  or  female),  who  are  currently  in  prison 
in  the  U.S.  You  must  send  a copy  of  ethnicity  (tribal  card,  birth 
certificate  indicating  race  as  Indian,  or  a letter  from  tribal  authority). 
I quote  Ms.  Cummings:  "I  know  this  may  sound  strict,  but  my  people  have 
been  exploited  for  more  than  500  years,  and  I refuse  for  this  project  to 
become  just  another  version  of  exploitation  - so  if  you  are  not  an 
American  Indian,  please  do  not  waste  my  time  or  yours". 

All  items  should  be  sent  directly  to:  Attn:  Indian  Artist,  The 
Carolina  Indian  Voice,  P.0.  Box  1075,  Pembroke,  NC  28372.  Wendy  also 
states:  "I  offer  you  all  the  opportunity  to  be  seen  and  heard  through  your 
creativity.  If  you  feel  you  have  something  to  contribute,  please  do  so". 

I highly  recommend  the  Carolina  Indian  Voice  (First  American 
Publications)  and  Ms.  Moore-Cummings  to  all  of  you.  Please  do  not  let  her 
offer  go  unanswered . as  it  is  rare  that  someone  with  such  credentials  and 
generosity  comes  along  to  help  those  of  us  in  the  Ironhouse.  The  next 
time  I hear  from  Wendy,  I hope  it  is  to  say  that  she  has  more  than  enough 
artwork  for  the  book. 

In  the  spirit 

lames  Locklear  Brooks  (Screaming  Eagle) 

Attention  all  Native  Prisoner  Support  groups:  please 


copy  and  distribute  to  your  Indian  inmates!!! 


Anyone  with  further  questions  can  contact  Ms.  Cummings  at:  phone: 
910-521-2826  or  fax:  910-521-1975. 

NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 

URGENT!!!  Sign  petition  for  Alex  Montana: 

http : //www. PetitionOnline . com/ a jm40/petition . html 


Date:  Monday,  December  23,  2002  12:04  PM 
From:  <sdicks@blomand . net> 

Sub j : (unknown) 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Hello  all. 

Dust  heard  from  my  son  Trevor  and  they  told  him  they  would  not  give 
him  his  medications  which  he  is  disabled  and  suffering  from  PTSD  and 
is  supposed  to  be  taking  Trazadone  for  it,  and  has  been  disabled  and 
on  this  medication  for  the  past  six  years.  I had  found  some  email 
addresses  from  their  web  site  however,  they  came  back  to  me  so  the 
only  way  to  contact  them  is  by  phone,  fax  or  mail. which  I've  put 
below.  If  you  could  take  the  time  to  call  or  fax  or  write  a letter,  I 
would  appreciate  it  as  my  son  is  getting  angrier  by  the  minute  without 
his  medicines  and  is  going  off  on  them  and  of  course  they  are  trying 
to  get  him  to  so  they  can  give  him  more  time  for  each  time  he  shouts 
at  them  trying  to  get  his  meds..the  information  is  below. 

This  is  an  alert  that  I hope  some  of  you  will  call  or  email  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  jail  in  Keene  NH  for  my  youngest  son,  Trevor 
Dicks  who  suffers  from  Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  and  has  been 
refused  medication  since  being  incarcerated  a week  ago. 

Trevor  was  eleven  years  old  when  Jeff  was  sentenced  to  die  and  over 
the  years  all  that  went  on,  and  the  fact  that  he  became  dependent  on 
drugs  and  alcohol  he  became  disabled  with  PTSD.  He  has  been  able  to 
get  off  the  drugs  however  he  is  still  an  alcoholic  although  he  is 
working  on  it  and  can  go  a long  time  without  drinking. 

Last  year  he  was  sentenced  to  house  arrest  in  NH  because  he  refused  a 
Breathalyzer  while  driving.  He  had  had  two  drinks  while  eating  dinner 
after  doing  a car  show  and  was  stopped.  Because  he  is  the  caretaker 
of  his  two  children  while  his  ex  wife  worked,  he  was  given  house 
arrest  for  a year  and  two  years  probation  after  which  I thought  was 
kind  of  steep  for  drinking.  Some  people  don't'  that  for  shoplifting. 

Two  days  before  being  taken  off  the  bracelet,  he  was  arrested  and  put 
in  the  county  jail  because  they  said  his  breathalyzer  which  he  had  to 
blow  into  eight  times  a day  from  his  home  phone  tested  for  alcohol. 

He'd  had  bronchitis  and  took  cough  syrup,  however  it  tested  positive 
so  they  put  him  in  the  jail  for  twenty  days,  which  would  have  been  up 
January  2. 

While  in  the  jail  the  past  week  they  would  not  give  him  his  medication 
for  PTSD  which  is  Trazadone  and  also  he  needed  antibiotics  for  Sinus 
infection.  While  in  there  they  put  a prisoner  next  door  to  him  who 
has  mental  problems  and  screams  day  and  night  and  this  morning,  the 
prisoner  named  Gunterman  said  he  would  rape  and  slap  Trevor's  son 
Riley  who  is  six  years  old  and  finally  Trevor  went  off  and  said,  "you 
shut  up  about  my  son  or  I'll  kill  you." 

The  guards  then  wrote  Trevor  up  for  threatening  another  prisoner. 
Everyone  else  heard  the  other  prisoner  threatening  Trevor's  son, 
however,  the  guard  only  wrote  up  Trevor  instead  of  moving  the  other 
prisoner  to  another  cell.. and  without  his  medication,  Trevor  can  not 
calm  down. 

I would  appreciate  if  anyone  would  call,  or  email  the  superintendent 
on  Trevor's  behalf.  He's  not  had  an  easy  life  and  has  done  a lot  of 
good  when  speaking  out  against  the  death  penalty  and  talking  to  the 
kids  in  schools.  However,  he  has  an  anger  problem  but  with  medication 
he  is  pretty  good  and  can  hold  his  temper.  If  anyone  would  care  to 


send  a card  to  Trevor  I know  he  would  appreciate  it  and  also  might 
help  him  through  the  holidays. I called  and  also  wrote  using  the  3DMC 
so  if  you  would  just  say  who  you  are,  or  a different  org  that  would 
help. .addresses  below. .thanks  Shirley  Dicks 

The  superintendents  name  and  phone  number  is  (603)  399-7794 
fax  - 603-399-8334 

Cheshire  County  Department  of  Corrections 

160  River  Road 

Westmoreland  NH  03467 

(603)  399-7794 

Richard  N.  Van  Wickler 

Trevor  Dicks 

Cheshire  County  Department  of  Corrections 
160  River  Road 
Westmoreland,  NH  03467 

thanks  Shirley 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  23:16:25  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : INDIAN  HELPER,  NOVEMBER  8,  1889,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  12 


FRIDAY,  November  8,  1889. 


U.S.I.D. 

WHEN  you  see  a big  red  blanket. 

On  a lazy  Indian's  back. 

You  may  come  to  the  conclusion. 
Uncle  Sam  is  on  his  track. 

When  you  see  that  Indian's  blanket 
Thrown  away,  as  so  much  sham, 

YOU  may  come  to  this  conclusion. 

He  is  after  Uncle  Sam. 

Then  instead  of  lettered  blankets 
On  the  Indian,  you  shall  see 
Uncle  Sam's  retreating  figure. 
Minus  his  U.  D.  I.  D. 

Carlisle  Barracks.  E.G. 


HOW  AN  INDIAN  GIRL  MIGHT  TELL  HER  OWN  STORY  IF  SHE  HAD  THE  CHANCE. 


Founded  on  Actual  Observations  of  the  Man-on-the-band-Stand ' s Chief 
Clerk. 

(Continued  From  Last  Week.) 

"The  Governor!"  announced  my  father  as  they  crossed  the  threshold. 

It  arose  with  as  much  dignity  and  coolness  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  shook  the  Governor's  hand. 


His  keen  black  eye  searched  me  through  and  through  as  I stood  before 
him.  Having  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  I looked  him  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"The  dance!"  said  my  fath3er  still  out  of  breath,  not  having 
recovered  from  his  fast  walking. 

"I  understand  there  is  to  be  one,"  said  I,  again  picking  up  my  apron 
to  sew. 

"Are  you  ready?"  he  asked. 

"I  thought  I would  not  go  this  afternoon,  father." 

"Why  not?"  asked  he  excitedly. 

"I  have  this  apron  to  finish,  and  then  I want  to  make  you  a shirt, 
father,  when  I get  this  done." 

Looking  up  quickly,  I saw  the  Governor  cast  a glance  of  ridicule  at 
my  father. 

I felt  indignant  and  hurt.  If  there  is  anything  that  arouses  the  ire 
of  an  Indain  - man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  savage  or  civilized,  it  is  to  be 
made  fun  of. 

I could  not  stand  it  even  from  a Governor,  hence  I arose,  took  my  hat 
from  the  nail,  picked  up  my  parasol  and  started  for  the  door. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  my  mother,  stepping  between  me  and  the 
door. 

"Only  for  a little  walk.  I will  be  back,  soon." 

"You  can't  go  for  a walk,"  said  my  father.  "The  Governor  is  here  to 
see  you . " 

"I  have  come  to  see  you  about  the  dance,"  responded  the  Governor. 

"You  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  go,"  said  my  mother  "for  if  you 
don't  go  of  your  own  free  we  will  we  will  take  you  by  force." 

I felt  every  muscle  and  nerve  in  me  twinge. 

Cry? 

I could  not. 

"Is  this  the  way  my  liberty  is  to  be  taken  from  me?" 

"Having  been  educated  out  of  and  away  from  this  superstition  am  I 
still  to  be  a slave  to  it?  Must  I submit?" 

I said  not  a word  but  stood  stone  still.  If  my  brown  face  is  capable 
of  looking  pale  it  must  have  been  pale  at  that  moment. 

Rigid,  with  eyes  fastened  on  the  Governor  and  with  lips  tightly 
compressed,  I stood. 

"Come,"  said  my  mother  finally.  "Your  father  and  the  Governor  will 
go  out  while  you  put  on  your  cousin's  dress." 

"Mother,"  said  I as  tenderly  as  my  voice  would  allow,  but  in  low  and 
measured  tones,  "I  want  to  be  good  to  you  because  you  are  my  mother,  but 
I shall  not  put  on  that  dress." 

"Stop  such  crazy  talk,"  said  my  father  now  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch;  at  the  same  time  he  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  me 
angrily. 

"My  father!"  I cried  "Will  you  be  so  cruel  to  your  own  daughter?  Oh, 
father  dear,  do  help  me!"  I implored  throwing  my  arms  around  his  neck 
and  sobbing  bitterly. 

My  mother  then  began  to  cry.  She  said  I was  not  a dutiful  daughter. 

I wanted  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  family  and  have  the  whole  village 
laughing  at  us.  She  said  Carlisle  school  had  done  me  no  good.  I had 
come  back  to  disobey  my  parents.  I had  always  obeyed  before  I went  away 
to  that  school. 

"I  did  not  want  you  to  go  and  now  I am  sorry  I let  you  go,"  she  went 
on.  "The  white  folks  have  taught  you  to  disobey."  She  cried  and  talked 
at  such  a rate  and  with  a voice  so  monotonous  and  pitched  so  high  that 
men,  women  and  children  outside  began  to  gather  around  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 


INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 
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The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


"On  the  6th  of  October, 

The  long  journey  over. 

We  came  to  this  friendly  roof, 
---  TEN  YEARS  AGO ! ! ! ! ! ! 


Fifty  names  and  addresses  to  whom  we  may  send  sample  copies  will 
secure  the  HELPER  for  a year. 


A lady  in  Philadelphia  writes  that  her  children  are  so  interested  in 
the  little  HELPER  that  she  is  obliged  to  tear  it  in  two  as  soon  as  it 
comes  so  that  it  can  be  read  in  sections. 


Harriet  Mary  will  have  a letter  in  the  Red  Man.  She  says  at  home  "it 
is  like  going  into  a dark  room  where  you  cannot  see  a show  of  light  and 
trying  the  best  you  can  to  find  a match  to  light  the  lamp.  So  it  is  with 
my  people."  Harriet  expresses  much  gratitude  that  she  had  a chance  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  do  other  things. 


Charlie  Martin  writes  from  the  Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.,  that  he  is 
still  working  at  his  trade-blacksmith.  While  he  gets  very  small  wages  he 
hopes  to  learn  the  trade  so  well  that  he  will  sometime  receive  as  much 
in  one  day  as  he  does  now  in  a month.  He  is  looking  towards  breaking  a 
farm,  and  working  the  two  businesses  together.  He  says  the  Indians  at 
his  home  farm,  but  many  have  only  little  garden  patches.  He  recently 
visited  some  neighboring  Indians  where  they  farm  on  a large  scale  and 
have  big  fields  of  wheat.  That  is  the  way  he  wants  to  do. 


An  interesting  letter  from  Frank  Dorian  in  which  he  gives  news  of 
several  of  our  returned  boys  and  girls  at  the  Iowa  Agency,  Nebraska  has 
been  received,  part  of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Red  Man.  Frank  finds 
much  work  to  do  at  home.  He  is  now  husking  corn.  Dosie  Vetter  is  still 
in  the  Kickapoo  laundry.  Her  brother  Doe  is  on  his  way  from  California 
where  he  went  last  Spring.  He  is  traveling  east  with  his  own  mule  team 
and  is  coming  by  way  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  David  Roubideaux  is  doing 
well.  Frank  has  his  Carlisle  diploma  framed  and  he  says  it  is  very  nice. 

A Brave  Carlisle  girl  At  her  Home. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  print  from  a letter  written  by  one  of 
Hampton's  corps  of  workers  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  following,  in  regard  to  one  of  our  girls  whom  she  met  out 
there : 

"While  in  a trader's,  store  in  Darlington  one  day  I met  one  of  your 
girls.  Every  woman  I had  seen  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  Indian  dress, 
generally  dirty  at  that,  so  that  when  I entered  the  great  dingy  store, 
this  neat  young  girl  in  a well  fitting  blue  gown  and  pretty  hat  quite 
took  me  by  surprise.  She  was  talking  with  a nicely  dressed  young  man  in 
such  a quiet  lady-like  way  that  my  interest  was  at  once  aroused,  and  I 
guessed  she  must  be  the  Carlisle  girl,  Dennie  Black  of  whom  I had  heard 
from  the  Agency  people. 

Though  I would  have  spoken  without  hesitation  to  almost  any  girl,  I 
felt  considerable  embarrassment  as  I at  last  went  up  and  introduced 
myself  to  this  lady. 


She  at  once  introduced  her  friend  Kish  Hawkins,  I believe  his  name 
was,  and  I in  turn  presented  Walter  Battice.  Miss  Black  has  surely  made 
a very  brave  and  interesting  stand  for  her  rights  as  a civilized 
Christian  girl  and  she  is  respected  accordingly.  In  her  strong  but 
gentle  way  she  has  refused  to  marry  the  man  to  whom  she  found  herself 
sold  on  her  return  home,  and  though  all  manner  of  schemes  have  been 
devised  to  entrap  her,  she  has  been  wise  enough  to  see  them,  and  strong 
enough  to  overcome  them  all,  and  do  what  she  knew  to  be  right.  Every  one 
spoke  well  of  her  and  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  hold  out.  I was  pleased 
to  see  the  announcement  of  her  marriage  in  your  little  paper." 


Miss  Lizzie  R.  Bender,  of  Jarboesville,  Md.;  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  J.. 
Bender,  formerly  of  Cumberland  County,  will  sail  from  San  Francisco, 
California,  for  Tokio,  Japan,  on  the  23rd  inst.  Miss  Bender  goes  to 
Japan  as  a missionary  under  the  care  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  where  she  has 
been  solicited  by  the  most  advanced  school.  She  is  a young,  lady  of  high 
educational  attainments  and  devoted  to  the  work  in  which  she  is  about  to 
engage. - [Carlisle  Herald. 

May  success  attend  her  every  effort  in  this  her  new  field  of  work,  is 
the  wish  of  her  friends  at  Carlisle.  Miss  Lizzie  was  one  of  our  teachers 
last  year. 


A nice  letter  from  Arrow  Running  Horse  came  all  the  way  from  Rosebud 
Agency  Dak.,  was  very  artistically  folded,  but  when  we  opened  it,  out 
popped  a little  ten-cent  piece  for  the  HELPER  another  year.  He  says  he 
has  no  special  place  of  work  but  keeps  busy  chopping  cord  wood  at  $5.50 
a cord,  and  the  ten  cents  he  sends  is  money  of  his  own  earning.  Maurice 
and  Conrad  are  working  at  the  Agency  Frank  (we  suppose  he  means  Frank 
Jannies)  is  working  in  the  carpenter  shop.  Daniel  Milk  is  still  in  the 
commissary.  He  says  the  boys  are  jolly  among  themselves  showing  that 
they  are  in  good  health. 


Captain's  house  is  receiving  a long-needed  renovating. 


Only  FIVE  little  two-cent  stamps  renew  your  subscription. 


The  band  master  has  just  bought  four  pieces  of  music  for  the  band. 


We  hear  through  Kias  Red  Wolf  the  news  of  his  sister  Rhoda's  death. 


The  Girls'  Literary  society  will  be  known  hereafter  as  the  "Endeavor 
Society. " 


A thousand  new  subscribers  last  month  let  us  have  another  this.  Yes, 
TWO  THOUSAND! 


We  notice  that  the  choir  has  received  a lot  of  new  singing  books.  Now 
for  the  college  songs. 


Our  pupils  in  the  country  frequently  send  subscriptions  and  this  week 
Peter  Ocotea  comes  to  the  front. 


In  the  tug-of-war  Tuesday  night,  Gary  Meyers  and  his  team  pulled 
James  Cornelius  team  clear  off  the  board. 


One  of  the  young  lady  teachers  asserts  a pumpkin-pie  made  by  an 
Indian  girl  at  the  hospital  was  the  best  she  had  tasted.  The  question  is 
how  this  pie  found  its  way  to  the  teachers'  quarters. 


Those  girls  who  are  down  at  study  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  are 
the  ones  who  have  good  lessons,  no  doubt.  Some  of  the  boys  are  equally 
ambitious.  We  can  all  make  time  to  study,  if  we  will.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  poor  lessons. 


A very  handsome  box  of  cotton  balls  in  their  natural  state  was 


received  by  Dennison  Wheelock,  from  a new  friendj  Foster  H.  Woodin,  of 
Lexa,  Arkansas.  Dennison  is  very  grateful  to  his  friendj  and  the  box 
will  excite  no  little  interest  among  our  pupils. 


They  are  bound  to  make  their  heads  save  their  heels  at  the  large 
boys'  quarters.  The  latest  wrinkle  is  the  attaching  of  the  electric 
bells  to  the  hands  of  the  office  clockj  so  that  the  clock  rings  the 
bells  all  over  the  house  without  someone  having  to  remember  to  press  the 
button . 


Mr.  And  Mrs.  Mason  D.  Pratt  have  left  Dubuquej  Iowaj  Mr.  Pratt  having 
received  very  flattering  inducements  to  return  to  Johnstown.  Mrs.  Pratt 
will  spend  a few  months  at  the  school.  Her  return  was  warmly  welcomed 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  We  do  forget  sometimes  and  call  her  Miss 
Cranej  but  she  is  ever  ready  to  excuse. 


Such  a lot  of  nice  games  for  the  little  boys  and  girls!  Were  they 
careful  of  them?  Did  they  try  to  make  them  last  a long  time?  Did  they 
lose  some  of  the  parts  of  the  picture  and  map  games?  Did  they  tear  the 
picture  books?  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  could  weep  a great  handkerchief 
full  of  tears  when  he  sees  his  little  boys  and  girls  careless  of  the 
nice  things  they  are  given  to  play  with. 

If  you  have  dropped  down  in  your  clasSj  whose  fault  is  it?  Inquire 
within . 


A subscriber  writes  "I  am  a Yankee  girl  and  I like  the  go-ahead 
spirit  of  your  paper  so  I send  you  five  subscriptions. 


Isadore  Labadie  is  again  heard  from  behind  a ten-cent  piece  which  she 
sends  to  renew.  She  is  at  homej  at  Quapaw  agencyj  I.  T.j  is  well  and 
often  thinks  of  Carlisle. 


Peas-work  furnished  amusement  and  in  struction  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Room  on  Friday  afternoon.  Each  pupil  carried  home  a "house"  of 
his  own  construction. 


The  new  end  of  the  Teachers'  Quarters  is  nearly  ready  for  the  roof. 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  therej  surej  if  it  keeps  on  growing  at  this  rate. 


We  hear  of  Lily  Cornelius'  very  successful  impersonation  of 
Pocohontas  at  a recent  entertainment  given  at  Alma  Collegej  Michiganj 
also  of  Annie  Thomas  as  queen  of  the  gypsies. 


The  subjects  brought  before  the  school  at  the  opening  sessions  this 
week  have  been  the  projected  bridge  across  Dover  Channelj  and  the  news 
from  Henry  M.  Stanley  the  African  explorer. 


We  receive  a great  many  kind  words  in  regard  to  the  little  story  now 
running  through  the  HELPER  but  those  most  valued  are  from  a little 
Pueblo  girl  herselfj  "It  is  just  like  our  homej  ain't  it?" 


Little  Ninaj  who  is  now  the  pet  at  the  Girls'  Quarters  came  all  the 
way  from  there  to  the  printing  officej  alonej  on  an  errand.  She  thought 

she  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  if  "Mudder  I would  only  let  her  put 

on  her  glubs." 


The  laundry  work  has  so  increased  this  year  that  this  department  is 
running  at  its  full  capacity  of  facilities.  Mrs.  Jordan  says  the  new 
employees  are  doing  credit  to  themselves  and  the  school.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  sees  some  of  the  girls  there  trifling  away  their 
time  occasionallyj  which  made  him  feel  badly. 


The  Red  Man  presents  a monthly  summary  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
ablest  writers  upon  the  Indian  questionj  as  gleaned  from  the  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  such  a monthly 


presentation  of  the  Indian  question  will  elevate  the  standard  of  thought 
by  diffusing  a wider  intelligence  on  the  subject. 


We  are  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  John  Miller,  at  the  house  of 
a relative  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  lohn  left  Carlisle  two 
years  ago  in  the  best  of  health,  but  contracted  malaria,  so  prevalent  in 
that  country,  lohn  spent  a few  months  in  the  printing  office,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  writer  learned  that  within  elm  there  was  a great  heart 
full  of  tenderness  and  affection.  Especially  was  this  shown  for  his 
sister  Esther,  who  is  now  with  us,  and  who  greatly  mourns  the  loss  of 
her  brother.  The  many  friends  of  lohn  and  Esther  extend  to  her  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  her  hour  of  trouble. 


(From  First  Page.) 


I cried  as  hard  as  she,  but  said  nothing.  As  my  father  did  not  push  me 
from  him,  felt  that  he  was  weakening  in  my  favor,  and  as  his  great 
breast  heaved  back  and  forth  with  excitement,  I could  but  take  courage 
in  the  thought  that  there  was  power  in  him  to  help  me. 

The  Governor  arose  and  with  insolent  coolness  took  me  by  the  hands 
and  tried  to  loosen  my  hold  upon  my  fathers  neck. 

"Go  away,"  I screamed,  shuddering  at  his  touch. 

"Let  her  alone,"  said  my  father  pushing  the  Governor  back,  and  from 
that  moment  I loved  my  father  as  I had  never  before. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  Governor. 

"I  mean  that  she  is  my  child  and  you  shall  not  force  her  to  do  what 
she  does  not  want  to  do." 

"What!  Do  you  defy  me  openly  like  this?  Do  you  disobey  the  Governor? 
Am  I not  the  ruler?"  said  he  striking  himself  upon  the  breast.  And 
taking  me  again  by  the  arm  he  tried  to  separate  me  from  my  father, 
saying,  "You  shall  go  to  the  dance!" 

I felt  now  that  my  father  would  protect  me. 

Wrenching  myself  from  the  Governor's  grasp  I stood  erect  and  looking 
him  in  the  eye  said  boldly,  "I  shall  not  go  to  the  dance." 

My  mother  then  flew  to  my  side,  and  tearing  my  hat  from  my  head  threw 
it  in  the  corner  and  taking  me  by  my  left  arm  motioned  to  the  Governor 
to  take  the  other. 

We  did  so  and  the  two  dragged  me  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

"If  you  will  not  put  on  your  cousin's  dress  you  shall  go  in  this 
dress,  said  my  mother  as  she  pulled  and  I resisted. 

"Woman!"  cried  my  father,  "What  are  you  doing?"  and  springing  for  my 
mother  he  caught  her  around  the  waist,  lifted  her  and  gave  her  a 
forcible  shove  through  the  door. 

Fie  went  in  after  her,  shut  the  door  and  I could  hear  him  "reading 
law"  to  her  as  the  white  folks  would  say,  while  she  moaned  and  talked 
back  in  such  manner  as  it  is  only  possible  for  an  uncivilized  Indian 
woman  to  do  under  proper  conditions. 

I was  left  alone  outside  with  the  Governor  but  was  no  longer  afraid. 

I did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  from  his  hold  until  my  father  stepped  to 
the  door  after  the  fracas  within  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  said: 

"Come  here,  my  daughter!" 

"I  cannot,"  said  I looking  anxiously  toward  the  door. 

The  Governor  was  angry  enough  to  have  sent  me  headlong  over  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  had  he  dared  but  as  I did  not  go  to  my  father  both  he  and 
mother  appeared  on  the  scene  and  I could  see  that  my  mother  was  a 
changed  woman. 

She  stepped  up  to  the  Governor  and  said  "My  daughter  will  go  with  me 
into  the  house." 

"To  put  on  the  Indian  dress?"  he  inquired  as  he  released  my  arm. 

"No,"  she  said.  "My  daughter  does  not  want  to  go  to  the  dance  and 
she  need  not." 

I was  dumbfounded. 

My  father  and  mother,  too,  on  my  side?  What  could  it  all  mean?  And 
then  the  old  saying  learned  at  Carlisle  "WFIERE  THERE  IS 
A WILL  THERE  IS  A WAY,"  came  into  my  Head. 


I had  used  my  WILL,  and  the  WAY  had  come. 

My  father's  will,  and  my  mother's  will  had  come  to  help  my  will  to  do 
what  was  right. 

The  Governor's  will  was  not  bent,  however,  in  the  direction  of  right. 

My  father  prevented  him  from  following  us  and  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  go  back  to  his  home  as  he  passed  down  the  ladder  I could  hear  him 
grumbling  to  himself  and  to  the  people  below. 

"They  shall  suffer  for  this!  Three  of  my  people  have  disobeyed  me.  I 
am  the  Governor. " 

"Our  Governor  must  be  obeyed,"  shouted  several  in  the  crowd. 

"To  the  dance!  To  the  dance!"  I could  hear  him  crying  in  the 
distance.  "After  the  dance  I will  call  my  officers.  We  will  have  a 
meeting  and  settle  whether  that  Carlisle  girl  and  her  people  shall  rule 
this  village  or  the  Governor  whom  the  people  elect." 

(To  be  Continued . ) 


Hidden  Words  Which  The  Man-On-The-Band-Stand  Does  Not  like  to  be 
Practiced . 

Can  you  not  swallow?  Speak!  Inglow,  or  I Shall  expire. 

Jonathan  Stubb,  or  Nessinger  Jones  did  it.  Who  knows? 

Can  lames  Low  move  men  to  work? 

Mrs.  Badle's  son,  some  time  ago  ran  away. 

Valazine's  songs  are  the  latest  out. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEKS  ENIGMA.  Arnold 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 

Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly  for  distribution.  [Note  to  recipients:  from  the 
week  of  September  20  until  Christmas  week,  the  HELPER'S  will  include  the 
serialized  version  of  what  became  STIYA  - a book  written  by  EMBE,  aka 
Marianna  Burgess,  aka  The-Man-on-the-band-stand . With  the  exception  of 
the  missing  October  11th  issue.  I'll  try  to  get  these  to  you  in  a timely 
fashion.  After  I transcribe  the  remainder  of  the  serialized  issues  at 


hand.  I'll  post  all  of  the  chapters  to  the  web,  filing  in  the  missing 
episodes  using  the  original  novel,  STIYA.  WARNING:  this  material  is 
extremely  racist  in  tone,  and  problematic  in  content.  Thanks  for  your 
indulgence,  Barbara] 
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Macheveant 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

He  came  into  my  office;  his  hands  were  rough  and  dark.  His  glasses  were 
taped  together  and  his  straw  cowboy  hat  had  seen  better  days. 

Macheveant 

Macheveant,  he  said. 

My  grandmother,  I have  come  to  check  on  her  land. 

Indian  allotments  they  are  called;  each  piece  of  land  has  it's  own  story, 
and  the  Indian  people  received  individual  pieces  of  land  from  the 
goverment  so  they  could  become  farmers,  these  were  typically  40  acres  in 
size. 

They  are  unique  as  they  carry  the  name  of  the  original  allottee,  one 
Indian  woman  by  tne  name  of  Macheveant  received  her  40  acres  under  the 
Indian  Allotment  Act  in  1899,  and  she  moved  on  there,  on  a high  prairie 
where  there  was  a spring  and  it  was  all  green  and  covered  with  grass... way 
back  then. 

He  stood  there  with  some  yellowed  papers  in  his  hands.  Under  the  brim  of 
his  hat  I could  see  his  eyes,  they  were  brown  and  he  was  a quiet  talker. 

There  was  a touch  of  gray  in  his  long  hair  jammed  under  this  hat,  but 
his  eyes  were  clear. 

He  said  when  I was  small  I used  to  stay  with  her,  she  didn't  talk 

English,  we  used  to  go  the  store  with  her  and  I could  read  and  tell  her 

what  was  on  the  cans  and  she  would  choose  which  ones  to  eat. 

At  the  store  counter  I put  my  thumbprint  next  to  hers  on  the  bill.  He 

held  the  old  papers  on  the  table  and  rolled  his  thumb  showing  me  how  it 
was  done. 

You  see  I know  she  couldn't  talk  English  and  that  she  couldn't  read  or 
write  it,  either.  I want  to  know  what  happened  to  her  land.  I want  to  know 
how  the  road  and  irrigation  canal  got  on  there.  I want  to  put  water  on 
that  land  but  the  white  man's  irrigation  company  said  they  wouldn't  put 
any  irrigation  pipe  to  serve  it. 

Right  now  the  way  they  have  changed  the  ditch  the  pipe  runs  up  to  the 
border  of  our  land  and  then  stops.  It  doesn't  line  up  with  the  ditch  and 
so  no  water  will  get  to  it. 

The  irrigation  company,  the  ones  with  a secondary  water  right,  they  want 
to  put  an  irrigated  pipe  across  the  land  to  carry  water  across  it,  but  we 
can't  use  any  of  that  water  they  say.  They  will  not  provide  any  water  for 
it,  since  it  will  serve  other  non-Indian  water  users  further  down.  It  will 
not  serve  this  piece  of  land. 

They  came  to  me  and  asked  if  they  could  lay  a pipe  across  the  land.  They 
told  me  if  I want  water  I can  take  it  out  of  the  ditch,  the  Deep  Creek 
ditch  and  water  the  land  from  there.  The  land  of  my  grandmother, 

Macheveant  used  to  have  a spring  and  water  a long  time  ago,  but  for  fifty 
years  or  more  it  has  no  water  on  it,  like  it  was  supposed  to. 

I understand  that  Indian  lands  have  first  priority  for  water.  We  have 
the  primary  water  right,  i know  that  an  Indian  water  right  under  the 
Winters  Doctrine  means  we  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  first.  I know 
this,  so  I am  wondering  why  this  land  has  had  no  water  all  these  years. 


Indian  Water  is  a Class  I water  right,  the  best  one  there  is  above  all 
else,  and  yet  the  water  that  should  be  going  to  it,  is  going  to  other 
peoples  land  on  the  Deep  Creek  ditch.  Why? 

The  old  house  where  she  lived  is  still  there,  the  water  pump  is  dry  now, 
the  water  goes  next  door  to  those  white  guys  that  moved  on  there. 

All  we  have  is  sage  growing  and  they  put  the  road  across  there.  I want 
to  know  how  did  they  get  it  get  done,  how  did  they  do  it?  We  talked  for 
little  bit,  I was  busy  with  other  things  and  looking  at  him  I wanted  him 
to  go  away,  I am  too  busy  to  help  you.  Maybe  you  could  come  back  later  I 
said  and  we  could  go  over  it. 

He  looked  at  me  and  I could  see  his  eyes  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  they 
were  clear  and  bright.  The  woman  I went  to  she  told  me  you  know  about 
these  things,  and  I would  like  to  know  about  it.  These  papers  come  from 
way  back,  1934  or  so,  I want  to  know  how  those  things  got  on  our  land  and 
if  she  was  paid  for  it. 

I looked  at  him  and  had  to  really  listen,  to  put  out  of  my  mind  the 
paperwork  in  front  of  me  and  listen  to  this  grandson  as  he  told  me  about 
how  he  wondered  how  she,  Macheveant  could  have  given  permission  when  he 
was  her  eyes  and  ears  so  many  years  ago. 

He  had  to  have  been  8 or  9 way  back  then  in  those  days,  the  1930' s,  he 
said  she  was  already  old  back  in  those  days.  He  told  me  about  their  place, 
about  the  spring  and  how  the  ditch  first  came  across  the  land  and  the 
white  men  who  knocked  their  fence  down  to  cross  the  land.  They  never  put 
it  back  up  and  it  is  nothing  but  pieces  of  old  rotten  wood  now.  The  land 
is  no  longer  fenced. 

The  house  is  abandoned  now  and  is  just  wood  siding.  Asking  a few 
questions  I looked  at  the  map  and  found  the  area  he  was  speaking  about.  It 
was  going  to  take  some  effort,  he  could  not  offer  me  anything  more  than 

his  time  and  a glimpse  into  the  life  he  knew  as  a child. 

Now  he  had  interest  in  the  land  with  his  brothers  and  had  been  wondering 
about  the  road  and  ditches  and  the  fence  that  was  taken  down  many  years 
ago  and  never  put  up. 

We  went  through  old  records  and  after  some  time  found  a paper  she  had 

put  her  thumb  to.  There  it  was  Macheveant,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  some 

government  man  who  signed  it. 

About  half  way  down  it  said  she  was  paid  $12.00  way  back  then.  He  just 
stood  there  with  his  bony  knuckles  and  felt  the  numbers  with  his  fingers. 

How  could  she  have  sold  it,  she  talked  about  the  place  all  the  time.  She 
could  not  read,  and  she  must  not  have  known  what  it  was  she  put  her  mark 
to.  He  studied  it  for  a long  time.  She  got  cheated,  he  said,  they  took  the 
land . 

I guess  a lot  of  things  like  that  happened  back  then.  He  held  the  paper 
and  his  lips  curled  back  and  he  said  she  would  not  have  sold  it  for  $12.00 
I didn't  say  anything,  but  let  the  whole  thing  sink  into  him. 

I could  see  that  he  was  thinking  that  on  a day  like  this  a long  time  ago 
she  must  have  been  come  into  the  Indian  agency  and  after  some  talk  which 
sounded  good  to  the  ears,  put  her  mark  on  the  paper  and  received  cash 
money  for  it.  She  probably  went  to  the  store  to  settle  an  account  or 
bought  some  peaches. 

In  time  she  learned  she  had  sold  her  birthright,  the  land  of  her  father, 
Indian  land.  They  put  a highway  next  to  her  house.  Through  the  middle  of 
that  forty  acres  the  irrigation  ditch  cut  across  it,  and  after  time  had 
eaten  the  soil  down  making  a ravine  30  feet  deep  and  the  water  still  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  it.  Deep  Creek  they  call  it  now,  the  Deep  Creek 
ditch . 

He  talked  for  a little  bit  about  a man,  his  grandfather.  He  could  barely 
remember  him  but  said  the  old  man  walked  through  waist  high  grass  growing 
on  that  land  and  remembered  the  old  man  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  many 
years  ago,  more  than  a lifetime  ago. 

His  brown  eyes  twinkled  as  he  talked  about  how  he  played  out  in  the  area 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  remembered  a wagon  trail  and  the  people  would 
wave  when  they  went  by.  The  place  had  cottonwood  trees  then  and  was  all 
green,  no  whitemen  lived  by  them  then.  I could  see  this  as  he  talked  about 
it . 

I have  been  to  that  place  now.  It  is  without  water,  the  trees  died  and 


the  old  house  leans  in  the  wind  just  a shell  of  what  it  once  was.  The  Deep 
Creek  ditch  cuts  like  a scar  across  this  land  and  he  said  I own  a part  of 
it  still,  just  the  corner  where  the  house  sits,  the  rest  is  gone. 

He  looked  at  the  paper  and  rubbed  his  finger  across  her  thumbprint  mark 
made  many  years  ago  and  then  he  stood  up  and  said,  if  she  knew  what  it  was 
for  she  never  would  have  sold  it.  He  pushed  his  hair  back  under  this  hat, 
and  I could  see  his  cheekbones  were  high  and  his  skin  dark  brown. 

He  didn't  say  much,  just  turned  and  walked  to  the  door  saying  thanks, 
but  there  was  no  thanks  in  his  voice.  He  walked  out  the  door  and  went  home, 

thinking  about  that  indian  land,  the  place way  back  there. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Poem:  Talking  to  the  Old  Ghost  Man"  

Date:  Wed,  11  Sep  2002  21:41:55  -0000 

From:  "Nathan  R Cowlishaw"  <nate@talkingtree.org> 

Sub j : A Poem 

Mailing  List:  RezLife  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Talking  to  the  Old  Ghost  Man 
Old  Ghost  Man 

In  the  nighttime  woods  I hides. 

Please  come  seek  me. 

I am  unnamed,  needing  your  voice. 

My  heart  is  dreaming  every  night  of  the  hunted  medicine 
That  will  make  me  dead. 

Then  I can  go  see  the  corpse  house. 

The  wild  crimson  light  is  fading.  Please  hurry 
Ghost  Man,  the  sound  has  made  me  old. 

Come  and  find  me. 

I am  hiding  in  the  nighttime. Waiting. 

Nathan  Cowlishaw 

A Poem  based  on  a story  and  older  friend  told  to  me. 
http://talkingtree.org/ 

~ - > 

For  Rezlife  egroups 

http : //groups . yahoo . com/group/ rezlife 

— "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dec  2002  06:21:19  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  30- January  5 

KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

30 

Sleep  soundly  when  the  year  has  run  its  course,  for  you  will  awake  to  new 
life. 

31 

Greet  the  dawn  of  the  new  year  with  flowers,  song,  and  dance  by  the  ocean, 
where  all  life  begins. 


OCEAN  SONGS 
(Images  of  Hawai'i) 


By  D.  F.  Sanders 


I have  heard  your  ocean  songs  at  dusk 

In  the  trees  that  sway  with  the  sighing  wind. 

And  seen,  in  the  soft  glimmering  of  starlight. 

The  iridescent  waves  caressing  the  shore. 

Sometimes,  a voice  calls  to  me  in  the  silence. 

Bringing  me  memories  of  the  land,  ka  aina. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  sea  that  I hear. 

The  murmur  of  the  surf  in  a shell. 

Or  the  laughter  of  children  as  they  play. 

All  sounds  repeating  to  me,  in  the  vast  chant  of  life, 
"Hawai'i,  Hawai'i." 

You  ask  much:  love  of  your  heritage. 

Love  of  the  land,  with  its  sacred  places. 

Yet  you  give  of  your  bounty  in  return. 

And  your  splendor  is  a feast  for  all  to  behold. 

You  have  many  moods,  from  the  fiery  wrath  of  a volcano 
To  the  gentle  rain  that  falls,  like  a blessing,  on  the  land. 
Graced  by  the  fragile  luminescence  of  a rainbow. 

If  I were  to  ask  you,  "Where  does  your  heart  lie?" 

You  might  answer,  "In  the  children  and  in  the  land. 

And  in  the  everlasting  mele  of  the  wind  and  the  sea." 

I have  heard  the  beauty  of  your  ocean  songs. 

And  I know,  in  the  bright  rhapsody  of  the  morning, 

Hawai ' i . 


IANUALI 

(lanuary) 

(Kaelo) 

Ancient  Hawaiians  knew  that  lanuary  was  the  time  of  year  when  the  enuhe,  a 
worm  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  appeared,  and  also  when  the  vines  began 
to  put  forth  fresh  leaves. 

1 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  I can  hear  my  ancestors  calling. 

2 

A ho'okupu,  a gift  from  the  heart,  enriches  the  giver. 

3 

In  the  family,  ohana,  lies  the  renewal  of  the  past. 

4 

I am  the  child  of  many  cultures  --  in  me  grows  the  hope  of  the  future. 

5 

I am  a part  of  the  land,  ka  aina.  The  soil  is  my  flesh,  the  mountains  my 
bones . 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Saving  native  tongues 
PETER  HADEKEL 
Freelance 


Thursday,  December  19,  2002 

Today  in  Winnipeg,  Heritage  Minister  Sheila  Copps  is  to  unveil  a $170- 
million  program  to  fund  native-language  instruction  in  Canada's  aboriginal 
communities . 

The  money  is  badly  needed;  given  current  trends,  just  three  of  55 
aboriginal  languages  in  Canada  stand  a chance  of  surviving.  It's  time 
Ottawa  recognized  the  threat. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  announcement  comes  at  a time  when  David 
Ahenakew's  virulent  outbursts  of  anti-Semitism  dominate  the  headlines. 

The  Ahenakew  affair  is  a tragedy  for  aboriginals,  something  that's 
likely  to  set  back  relations  between  Indians  and  other  communities  in 
Canada . 

No  matter  how  much  he's  now  described  as  a loose-lipped  crackpot  and  a 
lone  voice  of  intolerance,  Ahenakew  - a former  chief  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  and  a holder  of  the  Order  of  Canada  - inevitably  will  be 
seen  by  some  as  a representative  of  his  community. 

He  has  therefore  sullied  all  Canada's  aboriginals  with  his  remarks  and 
damaged  the  fragile  consensus  on  Indian  issues. 

This  should  be  a time  when  Canadians  rally  around  the  rebuilding  of 
native  languages  and  cultures.  For  years  now,  we  have  heard  the  stories  of 
physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse  inflicted  on  aboriginal  children  at 
church-run  residential  schools  in  the  mid-1900s. 

Indian  children,  taken  forcibly  from  their  communities  to  be  "civilized" 
in  these  schools,  often  were  sexually  abused  and  beaten  for  speaking  their 
own  language. 

Even  if  the  misguided  architects  of  residential  schooling  were  well 
intentioned,  linguistics  experts  now  use  the  term  ethnocide  to  describe 
how  this  deliberate  government  policy  helped  extinguish  native  tongues. 

Canadians  can  appreciate  the  devastation  this  has  wreaked  on  aboriginal 
communities  and  the  need  to  make  amends.  But  Ahenakew  is  so  blinded  by 
hate  against  Dews  and  by  his  justification  of  Hitler's  genocide  that  he 
fails  to  recognize  this. 

One  wonders  if  the  racism  issue  will  cause  some  kind  of  backlash  against 
funding  of  native-language  programs.  Let's  hope  not,  because  the  need  is 
real . 

After  all,  language  frames  one's  entire  experience  of  the  world.  If  we 
are  what  we  speak,  but  can  no  longer  pass  that  inheritance  to  succeeding 
generations,  something  very  real  dies. 

British  anthropologist  Hugh  Brody,  who's  studied  Canada's  Inuit  people, 
has  written  about  the  intimate  connection  between  language  and  land.  For 
the  Inuit  and  other  first  nations,  the  history  and  meaning  of  place  starts 
with  language. 

True,  it's  awfully  late  in  the  day  for  Ottawa  to  be  rescuing  native 
languages.  The  government  has  so  far  refused  to  compensate  former  students 
of  residential  schools  for  loss  of  language. 

Today's  announcement  is  seen  as  part  of  a federal  strategy  to  make 
reparation  and  avoid  legal  liability.  Of  more  than  105,000  children  who 
attended  residential  schools,  about  12,000  have  filed  suit  against  the 
federal  government,  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  and 
Presbyterian  churches. 

Tomorrow,  Ralph  Goodale,  the  minister  responsible  for  resolving  the 
issue,  is  expected  to  outline  a plan  to  use  arbitrators  to  reach  out-of- 
court  settlements  with  claimants. 

It's  time  to  close  this  sad  chapter  in  Canadian  history,  move  forward 
and  help  native  communities  recover  what  they've  lost.  Let's  hope  David 
Ahenakew's  remarks  don't  stand  in  the  way. 
phadekel(3videotron . ca 
Copyright  c.  2002  Montreal  Gazette. 
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Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000) , Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474) , channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:30  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Dec  26,  8:00  PM  ET  (Thu,  Dec  26,  5:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  27,  2:00  AM  ET  (Thu,  Dec  26,  11:00  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  27,  8:00  AM  ET  (Fri,  Dec  27,  5:00  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Dec  27,  2:00  PM  ET  (Fri,  Dec  27,  11:00  AM  PT) 

Where  the  Spirit  Lives 

A compelling  1989  drama  about  two  aboriginal  children  kidnapped 
by  Canadian  Government  officials  and  placed  in  a boarding  school, 
an  environment  where  they  are  emotionally  and  sometimes  sexually 
abused.  Later  they  are  told  that  their  parents  have  died  and  they 
must  remain  in  the  institution  where  they  are  forced  to  give  up 
their  language,  their  heritage  and,  almost,  their  spirits. 

Their  only  chance  lies  in  escape.  Michelle  St.  John  is  uncannily 
powerful  in  the  lead  role  with  Anne-Marie  MacDonald  as  her 
sympathic  teacher.  Directed  by  Bruce  Pittman. 

"Where  the  Spirit  Lives"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV'series 
made  possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working 
to  bring  Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

"RE:  Native  America  Calling"  

Date:  Mon,  23  Dec  2002  10:05:16  -0600 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  + Holiday  Specials  + Ring  in  the  New  Year  with 
the  Nammys  on  AIROS  + more  . . . 

1)  Ring  in  the  New  Year  with  the  Nammys  on  AIROS 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  12/23/02  - 01/02/03 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle:  Christmas  Special 

4)  Different  Drums  Celebrates  Winter 

5)  AlterNative  Voices:  Holiday  Special 

6)  Earthsongs  features  Brent  Michael  Davids 

7)  Different  Drums  featuring  David  Lohnes  Dr 

1)  Ring  in  the  New  Year  with  the  Nammys  on  AIROS 

Ring  in  2003  with  the  best  music  of  2002.  With  live  performances  from  Gary 
Small,  Micki  Free,  Dana,  Martha  Redbone,  the  Cherokee  Nation  Children's 
Choir,  Howard  Lyons  as  well  as  a performance  from  this  year's  host  of  the 
2002  Nammys  Crystal  Gayle. 

We  have  scheduled  two  broadcast  of  the  program,  so  that  no  matter  what  time 
zone  you're  in  on  Turtle  Island  the  program  will  be  running  during  the 
switch  from  2002  to  2003  (for  listeners  in  the  Eastern,  Mountain  or  Pacific 
Time  Zones)  or  just  ending  as  2002  is  ending  (for  listeners  in  the  Central 
and  Alaskan  Time  Zones). 

So  this  holiday  season  get  the  gift  of  great  music,  when  you  tune  in  to  all 
the  best  Nammy  highlights  served  up  to  you  within  this  2-hour  feed  that 
will  run  on  AIROS. 

This  broadcast  has  also  been  remixed  and  remastered  for  even  better  sound 
quality. 

Listen  online  or  on  your  local  AIROS  affiliate: 

Tuesday,  December  31,  2002  (New  Year's  Eve)  11pm  - lam  ET 
Wednesday,  January  1,  2003  (New  Year's  Day)  2am  - 4am  ET 

2)  NAC  Topics  for  12/23/02  - 01/02/03 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 12/23:  Dammed  Indians: 


In  the  1940's,  50's  and  60's,  as  America  reshaped  itself  after  the  World 
War  II  victory,  tribal  land  was  tagged  as  dispensable  land  that  could  be 
dammed  and  flooded  for  the  benefit  of  non-Indians.  Flood  control, 
irrigation,  hydroelectricity  and  recreation  were  a few  of  those  benefits. 
Today,  tribes  are  still  dealing  with  the  after  effects  of  this  policy 
carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  What  has  been  the  impact 
on  tribal  cultures,  economies  and  families  since  being  flooded  and  removed 
from  their  homes?  Guests  include  Felicia  Felix  (Arikara)  of  Fort  Berthold 
Rural  Water. 

TUE  - 12/24:  Christmas  Gifts  for  Indian  Country: 

Twas'  the  day  before  Christmas,  the  day  is  finally  here.  There's  oh  such 
excitement,  'cause  we've  waited  all  year.  To  shower  with  presents,  to  those 
who  we  endear,  virtual  on-air  wish  gifts,  to  show  we  are  sincere!  A lump  of 
Peabody  coal  for  our  dear  Auntie  Gail!  Perhaps  a fishing  boat  and  rod  'n 
reel  to  Neal  for  his  retirement?  Or  an  Accounting  for  Dummies  book  to  the 
BIA?  Would  you  like  to  send  a virtual  Christmas  gift  to  a prominent  figure 
in  Indian  Country?  Invited  guests  include  Acee  Agoyo,  Webmanager  of 
Indianz . com . 

WED  - 12/25:  Native  Christmas  Musical  Special: 

Merry  Christmas,  Happy  Holidays  and  Happy  Birthday  Jesus!  Christmas  just 
wouldn't  be  the  same  without  music,  loin  us  as  we  celebrate  life,  love, 
spirituality  and  family  with  song.  We  will  be  playing  some  of  your  favorite 
Christmas  music  in  different  Native  languages,  with  a special  Native  twist. 

For  instance,  have  you  heard  the  Native  version  of  The  12  Days  of 
Christmas?  Also  in  this  pre-recorded  show  we  will  be  sending  very  special 
holiday  greetings  from  our  affiliate  stations  and  from  the  staff  of  Native 
America  Calling. 

THU  - 12/26:  Book  of  the  Month:  "Shell  Shaker: 

Choctaw  writer  LeAnn  Howe's  book.  Shell  Shaker,  has  been  described  as 
"...a  delicious  read,  a powerful  journey  into  the  hearts  of  some  incredibly 
strong  Indian  women."  It's  a story  about  a community,  a people,  who  are 
continually  making  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  it's  our  Book  of 
the  Month.  It  combines  the  stories  of  two  political  leaders  from  different 
centuries,  and  their  weakness  for  power,  with  a murder  mystery.  In  her 
debut  novel,  the  author  shows  the  power  of  a united  community.  What  is  a 
Shell  Shaker?  How  can  we  get  more  Native  communities  to  unite  for  the 
betterment  of  their  people? 

FRI  - 12/27:  Global  Climate  Change:  Reality  or  Myth?: 

Native  elders  have  foreseen  and  foretold  the  impact  we  humans  are  making  on 
Mother  Earth.  Scientists  are  now  reporting  that  there  are  measurable 
indicators  of  climatic  changes  around  the  world.  However,  energy  producers 
and  the  Bush  Administration  disregard  the  reports,  saying  that  there  is  no 
direct  link  to  the  use  of  fossil  fuels.  Some  tribes  benefit  financially 
from  the  production  of  fossil  fuels.  Is  global  warming  a real  threat?  Have 
the  weather  changes  been  a result  of  global  warming  or  just  a cycle  of  nature? 
MON  - 12/30:  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome: 

A report  titled  the  Aberdeen  Area  Infant  Mortality  Study  found  that  a 
woman's  alcohol  use,  even  before  becoming  pregnant,  increases  the  risk  of 
her  child  dying  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  (SIDS).  The  study  also 
found  that  infants  were  less  likely  to  die  of  SIDS  if  their  mothers 
received  visits  from  the  public  health  nurses  before  and  after  giving 
birth.  What  is  SIDS?  Are  tribal  pre  and  post-natal  programs  adequately 
educating  women  about  SIDS?  Invited  guests  include  Leslie  Randall  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

TUE  -12/31:  Predictions  for  2003: 

This  past  year  brought  numerous  surprises  from  the  Native  world,  and  it 
also  offered  much  of  the  same  old  thing.  But  what  about  next  year?  What 
will  be  the  news  breaking  stories  that  make  the  headlines?  What  will  happen 
in  the  trial  of  the  missing  Indian  money?  Who  will  be  named  Neil  McCaleb's 
successor  as  head  of  the  BIA?  Will  Native  people  finally  receive  adequate 
health  care  funding  from  Congress?  Will  the  U.S.  declare  war  on  Iraq?  Are 
you  an  optimist  or  a pessimist?  What  are  your  predictions  for  the  upcoming 
year? 

WED  - 01/01:  Native  News  of  2002: 

Mission  Specialist  John  Herrington  of  the  Comanche  Nation  was  the  first 


Native  to  walk  in  space.  Wildfires  raged  across  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
reservation  in  Arizona.  A Grammy  award  was  given  to  a Native  duo  singing 
songs  from  the  Native  American  Church.  Eskimos  nearly  had  their  whaling 
rights  taken  away  by  a Japanese  plot.  The  Fighting  Whities  took  the  court, 
Windtalkers  hit  the  screen,  and  Native  culture  returned  to  the  National 
Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  the  form  of  a powwow.  What  were  the  headlines 
in  Indian  Country  for  the  Year  2002? 

THU  - 01/02:  Trust  Fund  Reform: 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  announced  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriation  committees  have  approved  their  plan  to  reorganize  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American 
Indians.  Tribal  leaders  are  up  in  arms,  arguing  the  plan  lacks  details  and 
standards.  Also,  reports  on  trust  fund  reform  from  both  the  defendants  and 
the  plaintiffs  are  due  in  court.  Will  Judge  Lamberth  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  being  made?  Or,  will  heads  roll  in  Interior?  Guests  include  Tex 
Hall,  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  and  Keith 
Harper,  attorney  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

3)  Voices  From  The  Circle:  Christmas  Special 

Just  in  time  for  Christmas,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE;  Native  American  Radio 
brings  you  - of  course  - an  Indian  Christmas  music  program.  Jim  DeNomie 
and  Barbara  Jersey  co-host  this  important  annual  program.  Listeners  will 
enjoy  the  words  and  melodies  of  the  holiday  season;  some  are  classic  and 
some  are  brand  new!  "VOICES"  begins  with  Bill  Miller's  new  "A  Sacred  Gift 
Christmas"  CD  "I  Saw  The  Star  of  Bethlehem."  Composer  Peter  Buffet  also  has 
a new  Holiday  CD,  we  offer  you  "The  First  Noel"  and  "0  Come,  0 Come 
Emmanuel."  Smokeytown  addresses  the  issue  of  love  on  the  pow  wow  trail  at 
Christmas  time  with  a Menominee  "Love  Song."  Pete  Wyoming  Bender  adds  "Poca 
Ho"  and  "We  Will  Get  Ya."  The  Cherokee  National  Children's  Choir  along  with 
Cherokee  Pop  Star  Rita  Coolidge  take  us  down  to  the  "Road  Where  They  Cried" 
and  tell  us  "What  A Friend  We  Have  In  Jesus."  Southern  Scratch  brings  us 
two  holiday  songs  Chicken  Scratch-style;  happy  go  lucky  versions  of  "White 
Christmas"  and  "Silent  Night."  Red  Nativity  takes  us  way  out  there  in  the 
bush  with  "Midnight  Clear."  Bill  Miller  leads  into  his  high  school  chum's 
pow  wow  song  with  a Miller  original  "Cedar,  Sweetgrass  and  Sage."  Myron 
Pyawasit  of  the  Smokeytown  drum,  and  a high  school  friend  of  Bill  Miller's 
adds  a pow  wow  "Children's  Song."  Elders  Gourd  Woman  and  Eagle  Heart  offer 
a prayer  and  words  of  thought  as  "The  Elders  Speak."  Bill  Miller  concludes 
this  special  Christmas  program  with  "0  Holy  Night." 

Merry  Christmas  To  All! 

Jim  DeNomie  & Barbara  Jersey 
VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 12/23:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 12/24:  4am 
Saturday  - 12/28:  3pm 
Sunday  - 12/29:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 12/30:  4am 

4)  Different  Drums  Celebrates  Winter 
Celebrating  the  beauty  and  challenges  of  winter! 

Although  we  have  the  advantages  of  technologies  our  ancestors  never  dreamed 
of,  winter  in  northern  climates  still  presents  challenges.  But  even  as  we 
struggle  with  cold  and  snow,  we  are  struck  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  our 
surroundings,  and  continue  to  learn  much  from  the  land. 

This  week  Different  Drums  host  Tricia  King,  transitioning  from  a long 
period  of  subzero  temperatures  into  a phase  of  deep  snow  in  the  Alaskan 
woods,  reaches  into  the  music  library  for  songs  that  in  one  way  or  another 
relate  to  the  challenges  and  learning  of  northern  winter. 

Featuring  songs  by  Native  artists  whose  heritage  comes  from  tribes  located 
in  the  lower  48,  Canada,  and  Alaska,  this  hour  is  a warm  celebration  of  the 
coldest,  but  most  beautiful,  season  of  the  year. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  12/24:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  12/25:  4am 


Saturday  12/28:  5pm 
Sunday  12/29:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  12/30:  6am 

5)  AlterNative  Voices:  Holiday  Special 

This  week  on  alterNative  Voices  music  is  all  about  the  holiday  season.  A 
greeting  in  song  from  Storm  Seymore,  Darlene  Silversmith,  Chicken  Scratch 
and  loanne  Shenandoah. 

News  stories  about  Dee  Brown's  passing.  Time  magazine's  triple  article 
dissing  Indian  gaming  and  Radmilla  Cody  is  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 

The  volunteer  staff  of  alterNative  Voices  wishes  you  and  yours  a peaceful 
holiday  and  new  year. 

See  our  banner  free  website  for  more  information  and  an  up-to-date  events 

calendar  at  www. alterNativeVoices .org 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  12/25:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  12/26:  4am 
Saturday  12/28:  6pm 
Sunday  12/29:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  12/30:  7am 

6)  Earthsongs  features  Brent  Michael  Davids 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs  we'll  visit  with  composer  Brent  Michael  Davids 
(Mohican),  one  of  few  classically-trained  Native  American  composers.  We'll 
hear  his  most  recent  work,  "Uncovered  Wagon,"  performed  by  the  orchestra  of 
voices.  Chanticleer.  Also  in  this  hour,  music  from  Lila  Downs,  Medicine 
Dream,  Eddie  Lawrence,  and  The  3imi  Hendrix  Experience 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  12/26:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  12/27:  4am 
Saturday  12/28:  4pm 
Sunday  12/29:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  12/30:  5am 

7)  Different  Drums  featuring  David  Lohnes  3r 
Celebrating  the  beauty  and  challenges  of  winter! 

For  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  Different  Drums  is  excited  to  bring  you 
an  entire  hour  of  music  and  conversation  from  a musician  we  predict  you'll 
be  hearing  a lot  more  about  in  the  future  - David  Lohnes  3r. 
(Dakota/Menominee),  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  of  North 
Dakota.  His  debut  CD  release,  "Dakota  Skies,"  ranges  from  country  rock  to 
wailin'  blues,  and  the  subject  manner  ranges  from  the  powwow  to  love  gone 
bad  that  comes  out  feeling  good  after  it's  been  turned  into  a song.  In 
conversation  with  Different  Drums  producer  Tricia  King,  he  displays 
good-natured  humor  as  well  as  inspiration  for  all,  with  his  advice  on  how 
to  believe  in  yourself  and  follow  a dream.  loin  us  for  an  hour  of  good 
music  and  engaging  conversation  this  week,  as  we  put  the  spotlight  on  David 
Lohnes  3r.,  on  Different  Drums. 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  12/31:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  01/01:  4am 
Saturday  01/04:  5pm 
Sunday  01/05:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  01/06:  6am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu 
with  the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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